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A   JOURNAL    OF    TRAVELS 

IN  UOLLAM),  DE.N-.MARK,  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  FINLAND,  RUSSIA, 

BY  CHARLES  B.  ELLIOTT,  ESQ. 

Ol  the  Bengal  Civil  tSeivice;  ol'  Queen's  College,  Cambridse;  and 
Member  of  tlie  Royal  Geographical  Sociely. 

From  the  last  London  edition. 

INTRODUCTION. 

We  do  not  rcracniber  having  perused  a  volume  of 
personal  narrative  tliat  aiTorded  more  satisfaction  tlian 
the  following  tour  through  the  north  of  Europe,  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Elliott.  His  description  of  Norway,  its 
Jiords  and  fjelds,  its  maguinccnt  mountain  scenery  and 
dashing  torrents — the  manners  of  the  isolated  inhabit- 
ants, many  of  them  almost  entirely  removed  from  all 
contact  with  civilisation,  so  graphically  depicted,  and 
with  so  much  fidelity,  are  highly  entertaining  and 
instructive.  We  have  spoken  of  the  fidelity  of  the  narra- 
tive— of  this  our  conviction  is  produced  from  the  general 
character  of  the  book.  The  style  is  vigorous  and  classi- 
cal, the  language  of  a  gentleman  and  scholar — and  has  all 
the  appearance  of  having  been  written,  as  he  says,  for 
the  private  amusement  and  information  of  his  friend, 
then  travelling  in  South  America,  There  is  a  vraisem- 
hlance  pervading  the  whole  that  will  effectually  screen  it 
from  the  too  frequently  just  imputation  of  being  of  the 
spurious  brood  hatched  in  the  brains  of  needy  authors 
for  the  benefit  of  London  booksellers.  We  believe  we 
hazard  little  in  saying  that  much  of  the  ground  over 
which  the  author  travels  is  new  to  most  American 
readers,  and  that  ho  presents  his  scenes  in  a  fresh  and 
satisfactory  manner.  We  should  be  glad  to  accompany 
such  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Elliott  in  other  peregrinations. 
His  views  of  Russian  society  and  manners,  &,e.  are  of  a 
late  date — in  fact  it  is  the  most  recent  work  of  any  value 
on  the  countries  he  visited. 

With  more  personal  adventure,  and  through  countries 
with  which  we  arc  less  familiar,  in  its  graphic  style  and 
candour,  it  will  probably  remind  many  of  Carter's  popu- 
lar letters  from  Europe — a  work  which  still  continues  to 
bo  much  read. 

AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 

The  following  letters,  written,  with  one  exception, 
from  the  places  whence  they  are  dated,  and  addressed  to 
private  friends,  are  now  submitted  to  the  public.  They 
comprise  little  more  than  a  journal,  penned  at  moments 
snatched  from  the  occupations  of  a  traveller  passing 
quickly  through  the  countries  he  visited,  and  an.\iou3  to 
devote  his  time  to  the  acquisition  of  information.  The 
desire  of  the  author  in  publishing  this  volume  is  to  intro- 
duce to  the  notice  of  his  countrymen  the  beauties  of 
nature  lying  within  their  reach  in  the  almost  unexplored 
mountains  of  Norway  ;  a  tract  of  country  which  offers 
to  the  traveller,  not  an  isolated  prospect,  but  a  succession 
of  richly-varied  landscapes  rivalling  those  of  the  Alps 
and  the  Himala. 

Facts  submitted  to  the  observation  of  the  author  are 
recorded  wtth  fidelity;  but  the  opiniorts  hazarded  re- 
garding national  character  and  civil  institutions  are  not 
entitled  to  be  received  with  equal  confidence.  They 
were  the  residt  of  first  impressions ;  and,  as  such,  require 
c  infirmation  by  further  experience  or  the  concurrence  of 
other  iuinds. 

Tlie  manuscripts  have  been  revised  and  enlarged  by 

tl>c  author,  who,  in  tlie  additions  to  his  original  letters, 

has  drawn  chiefly  on  memory  and  his  own  private  notes. 

For  the  dates  of  several  historical  events,  and  for  a  few 
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detads  mtorestmg  to  a  general  reader  which  escaped  his 
notice,  he  has  referred  to  the  writings  of  earlier  travellers 
in  the  north  ;  as  also  to  the  able  works  of  Sir  Capel  de 
Brooke,  Captain  Jones,  and  Dr.  Granville ;  his  obligations 
to  all  whom  he  takes  tliis  opportunity  of  acknowledging. 

An  occasional  reference  to  ancient  history  has  been 
inserted,  as  aftbrding  a  means  of  comparing  the  former 
condition  of  the  European  world  and  the  views  of  its 
iiistorians  with  those  of  modern  times. 

The  allusions  to  India  will  not  be  thought  too  frequent 
by  those  who  are  interested  in  our  eastern  possessions. 
Her  political  importance,  the  moral  condition  of  her 
people,  and  the  natural  features  of  the  country,  have  se- 
cured for  India  the  attention  of  every  one  whose  thoughts 
ai-e  occupied  with  politics,  morals,  or  statistics  :  and  in 
preparing  for  publication  his  private  letters,  the  author 
considered  it  unnecessary  to  expunge  the  occasional 
allusions  to  a  land  where  the  first  j'cars  of  his  life  and  his 
manhood  were  passed. 

Queen's  Collige,  Cambridge. 


LETTER  I. 

.Amsterdam,  Mth  June,  1830. 

Afler  a  passage  of  twcnty-si.x  hours  from  London,  we 
readied  Rotterdam  at  noon  on  Thursday,  the  17th  in- 
stant. On  Saturday  we  went  to  the  Hague  in  a  char  a 
banc,  and  on  Monday  evening  embarked  on  a  boat, 
which  conveyed  us  in  three  hours  to  Leyden.  The  fol- 
lowing day  carried  us  to  Haarlem,  and  yesterday  even- 
ing we  arrived  at  Amsterdam.  I  have  entered  into  these 
details  that  you  may  follow  me  on  the  map,  and  because 
I  intend  to  make  iny  letters  my  journal. 

Holland  is  a  natural  marsh,  transformed  by  artificial 
means  into  arable  land.  Great  changes  have  taken  place 
on  its  surface,  as  you  will  readily  believe  if  you  cast 
your  eye  over  the  Zuider  Zee  in  the  map,  and  recall  to 
mind  that  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Batavi.  Enormous  mounds  of  earth  are  piled  up 
as  barriers  against  the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  which 
at  full  tide  rises,  in  some  places,  forty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  land.  The  fortification  of  tliis  country  against 
the  waters  was  undertaken  as  early  as  the  time  of  t;iau- 
dius  DrUsus,  who  constructed  the  first  of  the  dykes  that 
form  the  bulwark  of  the  Hollanders ;  which  have  ever 
since  been  the  wonder  of  Europe,  and  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  industry  and  perseverance.  As  we  walked  at 
the  foot  of  one  of  these  artificial  mountains,  gradually 
sloping  to  its  summit,  where  the  breadth  is  about  thirty 
feet,  the  sea  was  washing  its  opposite  side  far  above 
our  heads.  There  was  something  in  the  sound  of  the 
waves,  and  the  thought  of  their  elevated  proximity, 
which  inspired  a  tear  that  they  might  involve  us  in  de- 
struction, by  breaking  down  the  "tall  rampire"  that 
"  Spreads  its  king  arms  against  the  wat'ry  roar." 
But  tills  fear  was  momentary,  and  yielded  to  admira- 
tion, as  we  contemplated  the  strength  and  skilful  design 
of  the  dyke. 

The  dykes  vary  in  size  and  elevation  according  to 
their  situation.  Formed  of  stones  and  adhesive  soil, 
they  are  planted  towards  the  sea  with  reeds  which  col- 
lect the  sand  that  is  thrown  up.     Thus  receiving  an  an- 
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of  matter. 


filial  structure 


pro- 


tected, while  its  breadth  and  stability  increase.  Whc 
more  than  usual  danger  exists,  a  second  and  interior 
dyke  is  raised  to  secure  the  country  in  case  the  outer 
one  should  give  way,  The  two  arc  made  parallel,  and 
the  intermediate  space  serves  as  a  channel,  commanded 
by  sluices,  to  carry  off  an  occasional  flood ;  or,  as  on 
one  occasion,  to  inundate  an  hostile  army. 

The  plains  thus  snatched  from  the  legitimate  domi- 
nion of  the  sea,  are  intersected  by  canals  fortified  with 
locks.  These,  by  a  happy  contrivance,  allow  the  super, 
fluous  water  to  flow  into  the  ocean,  while  the  efforts  of 
the  intrusive  waves  only  serve  to  close  tooro  firmly  the 
barriers. 

The  sides  of  the  canals  are  frequently  planted  with 
willows;  and  at  this  season  the  water-lilies  and  field 
flowers  render  almost  picturesque  a  country  which  has 
little  to,  boast  in  the  beauties  of  nature.  To  the  am- 
phibious natives  the  canal  offers  a  means  of  conveyance, 
at  once  readier,  cheaper,  and  more  agreeable,  tlian  tlie 
roads  :  and  trekschuits,  or  track-boats,  supply  the  place 
of  stage-coaches.     In   passing  tlu'ough   the  comitry  on 


one  of  these  barges,  on  Englisliman  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  peculiar  propriety  of  our  poet's  de- 
scription, and  the  happy  choice  of  his  words,  when  he 
represents  the  ocean  as  peeping  over  the  dyke,  and  won- 
dering at 

"  The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-bosomed  vale, 
Tlie  willow*tulled  bank,  the  gliding  sail ; 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain,- 
A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign." 

The  towns  in  Holl.ind  arc  very  similar  in  their  ar^ 
rangements,  so  that  the  description  of  one  may  apply  la 
all.  The  streets  are  broad  and  clean,  being  washed 
every  morning ;  as  are  the  fronts  of  the  houses.  Nu- 
merous canals  of  almost  stagnant  water,  intersecting  the 
towns,  render  them  unhealthy  in  summer,  and  generate 
the  diseases  peculiar  to  marshy  lands.  The  style  of  ar- 
chitecture baflles  description,  being  as  varied  as  the 
houses  are  nilmerous.  The  upper  parts  of  adjacent 
buildings  are  seldom  of  the  same  deration  or  form,  but 
exhibit  every  grotcsqne  shape  that  can  he  imagined ; 
and  generally,  a  house  of  three  stories,  with  four  win- 
dows on  the  ground-floor,  has  but  one  above ;  having 
decreased  in  size  like  the  gable-end  of  a  filed  cottage  in 
England. 

Rotterdam,  wliioli  derives  its  name  from  the  Rotter 
that  here  flows  into  the  Mouse,  contains  about  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Eras- 
mus, of  whom  a  statue  in  bronze  stands  on  the  princi- 
pal  bridge  of  the  city.  A  Latin  inscription  points  out 
the  little  house  where  this  great  man  was  born. 

"  Ha5c  est  parva  domus  maguus  qua,  natus  Erasmus." 
His  tomb,  if  I  remember  right,  is  at  Basle,  in  Switzer- 
land. 

In  this  large  commercial  city  the  canals  running 
through  the  streets  are  so  large  and  deep,  that,  when  filled 
by  the  tide,  vessels  of  six  or  seven  hundred  tons  can  de- 
Uver  their  cargoes  at  the  door  of  almost  any  principal 
warehouse.  They  are  studded  \^'ith  draw-bridges  di- 
vided in  the  centre,  and  wheeled  by  machinery  to  the 
sides  in  order  to  admit  vessels,  as  often  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary. 

The  houses  are  very  high,  and  strangely  and  irregu- 
larly built :  there  seems  to  be  in  many  a  foolish  at- 
tempt to  imitate  the  Grecian  style,  but  without  taste  or 
uniformity  of  design.  The  upper  stories  project  beyond 
the  lower ;  and  some  of  the  houses  are  so  much  out  of 
the  perpendicular,  that  the  opposite  roofs  arc  almost  in 
contact.  I  rather  imagine  that  this  is  attributable  to  the 
sinking  of  the  piles  which  sujiport  the  fronts  of  the 
buildings ;  the  tops  of  which  are  thereby  inevitably 
thrown  forward.  Great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  I'lit- 
ther  depression  of  these  piles ;  and,  with  this  view,  small 
sledges  without  wheels,  drawn  by  one  horse,  are  substi- 
tuted by  authority  for  wagons,  which  are  prohibited,  lest 
the  vibration  occasioned  by  their  movement  over  a  rough 
part  should  shake  tiie  uncertain  foundation. 

The  looking-glasses,  which  are  occasionally  seen  as 
appendages  to  French  and  German  houses,  seem  here  to 
form  the  necessary  exterior  furniture  of  every  window. 
They  are  fixed  on  projecting  irons,  and  inclined  at  an 
angle,  varying  with  the  elevation  of  the  spot^  so  as  to 
reflect  into  the  room  the  street  with  its  motley  groups 
and  busy  bodies.  This  absurd  toyy  contrived  to  promote 
idleness,  is  worthy  of  the  Hollanders, 

"  Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  storm." 

The  18th  of  June  is  kept  holy  by  the  Dutch,  (nearly- 
all  of  whom  are  rrotesfants,)  to  commemorate  the 
mercy  of  God  in  the  restift  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
I  thought  the  English  might  profit  by  such  an  example. 

We  attended  the  service  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Law- 
rence, to  hear  the  organ,  which,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Rotterdamese,  rivals  that  at  Haarlem.  There  arc  two 
thousand  two  hundred  pipes ;  the  largest  are  seventeen 
inches  in  diameter.  The  stops  are  not  fewer  than 
ninety  ;  that  called  the  "  vox  humana,"  is  said  to  be  un- 
rivalled, except  by  the  corresponding  one  in  the  cathe- 
dral just  mentioned.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  architecture  of  the  chureh,  which  is  dull  and  heavy  : 
and  nothing  in  the  interior  to  attract  attention,  except 
a  brass  balustrade,  separating  the  nave  from  the  choir, 
which  exhibits  skill  and  taste  in  the  workmanship. 

In  the  ride  from  Rotterdam  to  the  Hngue,  a  distance 
of  twenty-seven  miles,  we  passed   through  Delft,  which 
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is  situated  half  way  between  tlie  two.  It 
little  town,  containing  fifteen  tliousind  iimuuiiLinL» , , 
about  one  fourth  of  the  population  of  Rotterdam,  llic 
learned  Grotius  was  born  licrc  :  a  simple  monument  is 
erected  over  his  body,  wiiicli  lies  in  one  of  the  churches. 
The  sculpture  represents  liis  head,  and  by  the  side  ot  it, 
a  child  leaning  on  an  urn  witl,  an  inverted  torch.  Ihc 
emblem  is,  perhaps,  more  significant  than  was  intended  ; 
adverting  not  only  to  the  extinction  of  life,  but  also  to 
the  perversion  of  talent. 

The  same  building  contains  a  monument  to  the  me- 
mory  of  WilUam  the  First,  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was 
assassinated  in  1584.  As  a  specimen  of  sculpture  it  is 
perfect.  At  the  feet  of  the  prince  recumbent  on  a  marble 
sarcophagus,  the  favourite  dog  is  sleeping  who  roused 
him  from  slumber  when  some  Spanish  murderers  en- 
tered his  tent  in  the  campaign  of  1572.  After  the 
death  of  his  master,  the  faithful  animal  rcfiised  nourisli- 
ment,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  Hague  is  the  residence  of  the  court  during  si.\- 
months  of  the  year.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  our  Wil- 
liam the  Tliird.  The  population  may  be  about  forty 
thousand.  It  is  a  handsome  and  well-built  town,  more 
in  the  German  than  the  Dutch  style  ;  more  lilie  Brussels 
than  Rotterdam.  The  liappy  union  it  exhibits  of  town 
and  country  is  that  wliich  forms  its  chief  interest.  TIic 
Vourhout,  or  principal  street,  has  several  rows  of  trees  in 
the  centre  with  a  carriage-way  on  either  side,  while 
walks  in  the  middle  covered  with  shells  arc  assigned  to 
pedestrians. 

A  beautiful  park,  well  wooded  and  drained,  affords  a 
variety  of  pleasant  promenades  to  the  inhabitants,  a  great 
proportion  of  whom  are  men  of  property,  retired  Irom 
business.  At  the  extremity  of  this  park,  which  is  two 
miles  long,  stands  the  summer  residence  of  the  princes 
of  Orange,  called  the  "  Palace  in  the  wood."  The  ap- 
proach to  it  is  through  a  forest  of  oaks,  which  are  re- 
garded  with  superstitious  veneration,  and  never  submit- 
ted to  the  pruning  hand  of  the  woodman. 

The  chambers  of  lords  and  deputies  are  fine  structures, 
but  inferior  to  those  in  Paris.  The  royal  museum  has 
been  transferred  to  a  house  built  in  1540,  by  prince 
Maurice.  It  contains  some  remarkable  pictures  hy  Rei 
brandt,  Paul  Potter,  Teniers,  Wouvermans,  Rubens,  and 
other  painters  of  the  Flemish  school.  Among  the 
clioiccst  of  this  collection,  are  the  celebrated  bull  by 
Potter,  and  Simeon  and  the  infant  Jesus  by  Rembrandt 
which  justly  merit  the  high  place  they  hold  in  the  esti 
mation  of  Europe.  Under  tlie  museum  is  a  cabinet  de 
voted  to  Chinese  curiosities  ;  the  most  remarkable  o 
which  is  a  model  of  the  interior  of  a  Dutch  town,  madi 
for  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  but  refused  on  account  of 
the  high  price  fixed  on  it.  In  another  room  is  a  model 
of  the  Japanese  island  Tesima,  representing  tlie  inhabit- 
ants in  characteristic  costumes,  either  ong.aged  in  tlic 
various  duties  of  life  on  land,  or  dimpling  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  their  eastern  junks. 

In  tlie  king's  palace  is  an  elegant  jasper  vase,  of  thS 
size  and  shape  of  a  large  baptismal  font.  It  is  exhibited 
as  a  present  from  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  most  su- 
perb specimen  of  its  kind  in  this  part  of  Europe.  The 
church  in  which  the  venerable  Saurin  used  to  preach,  is 
now  a  miserable  ruin. 

The  little  village  of  Schevening 
about  three  miles  from  the  Hague,  supplies  the  town  with 
fish,  which  is  carried  there  every  morning  in  trucks 
drawn,  as  wo  are  informed,  by  large  mastiffs.  Tlie  road 
is  over  a  bed  of  sand.  Tlie  afternoon  I  passed  there  was 
stormy  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  picture  to  one's 
mind  a  spot  more  dreary  than  Schevening  then  appeared. 
A  large  bath-house,  built  by  order  of  government,  is  the 
only  building  in  the  place,  except  the  huts  of  a  few  fish- 
ermen. 

A  covered  boat,  like  an  Indian  bhauliah,  sets  off  al- 
most every  hour  from  the  Hague  to  Lcydcn,  a  distance 
of  eleven  miles.  It  is  towed  by  a  single  horse,  and  car- 
ries about  twenty  people,  of  all  descriptions,  ranged  on 
two  benches.  The  fare  is  only  a  few  pence.  In  this 
singular  conveyance  we  were  stowed  with  a  variety  of 
living  cargo  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  peculiarity.  Tlic 
evening  was  fine,  and  the  fertile  country,  though  Hal, 
was  interesting  from  the  novelty  of  its  character.  Here 
and  there  the  banks  are  lined  with  rows  of  poplar  and 
willow.  The  fields  are  studded  with  mills  for  throwing 
the  water  into  canals,  when  long-continued  rains  have 
inundated  their  surface. 

The  houses  are  low,  long,  and  narrow,but  particularly 
clean.  Each  garden  has  its  summer-house,  where  to- 
bacco and  coffee  unite  their  fumes  to  lull  the  torpid 
Hollnnder  to  the  sleep  he  covets.  Some  of  these  sum- 
mcr-liouB;s  are  remarkable    for    the    neatness  they  dis- 


gloomy   play  ;  being  prettily  ornumentcd  with  light   wocdcn  dc- 
bitants  ;  |  coralions  and  sylvan  figures;  but,  like  the  gardens,  they 
liibit  too  much  regularity  and  too  many  straight  lines 
suit  an  English  taste. 

Lcyden  is  built  on  tlie  ancient  bed  of  tlic  Rhine,  a 
branch  of  which  river  still  passes  through  it,  and  gives 
the  name  of  Rhynland  to  the  surrounding  country.  The 
town  contains  about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  and  a 
hundred  and  forty-five  stone  bridges^  forming  com  mum- 
between  the  islands  into  which  Lcyden  is  divided 
by  numerous  canals.  Every  street  is  imdermincd  by 
sewers.  One  of  these  is  a  mile  in  length,  and  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  a  boat,  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  it. 
The  gutters  are  covered  with  boards  only,  raised  at  plea- 
sure to  receive  the  dirt. 

Lcyden  signalised  itself  in  1573,  by  the  stand  it  made 
against  the  Spaniards,  when  the  Duke  of  Alva  had  sub- 
jected the  whole  of  Holland  except  this  gallant  town. 
The  distress  to  which  the  besieged  were  reduced  is 
scarcely  surpassed  in  the  history  of  Europe.  Probably 
none  but  the  Jews  have  ever  suffered  greater  horrors. 
For  seven  weeks  the  flesh  of  dogs  and  horses,  with  a  few 
roots  and  herbs,  formed  the  only  food  of  tlie  inhabitants. 
At  length  the  elements  interposed  on  behalf  of  the  suffer- 
ers ;  one  of  the  dykes  was  burst  by  an  equinoctial  gale  ; 
the  whole  country  wa5  inundated  ;  and  the  deluge  that 
drove  away  the  Spaniard,  bore  on  the  surface  of  its 
waters  boats  laden  with  provisions,  sent  from  all  quar- 
ters to  the  relief  of  the  town.  To  reward  tlieir  bravery, 
tlie  Prince  of  Orange  offered  the  burghers  an  university, 
or  exemption  from  taxes  for  a  certain  term  of  years.  Pre- 
ferring the  former,  they  have  a  just  reward  in  the  rise 
amongst  them  of  many  who,  in  various  departments  of 
science,  have  attained  an  eminence  ori  which  they  stand 
conspicuous  to  posterity.  Foremost  in  this  noble  com- 
pany is  Boerhaave,  whose  talents  and  perseverance 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  the  first  chemist  and  phy- 
sician of  his  day.  He  professed  these  sciences  in  the 
university  ;  and  in  the  examination-room,  his  picture  is 
suspended  with  those  of  all  who  have  held  the  office  of 
professor  here.  In  this  venerable  society  we  remarlic 
the  portraits  of  Scaliger,  Salniatius,  Witsius,  and  A 
minius.  The  painter  Gerard  Douw  was  a  native  of 
Lcyden  ;  and  Rembrandt  of  its  immediate  vicinity. 

The  botanical  garden   does  honour  to   the  taste  ar 
science  with  ^hich  it  was  arranged  by  Boerliaave,  wl 


gc  and  honour  of  the  palms  of  Boerhaave  in 

the  sister  garden  of  Lcyden.     Since  his  time,  this  place 

has  been  renowned  for  its   tulips,  and  the  temptation  to 

buy  some    roots  for  transmission  to    England  was  too 

Teat  to  be  resisted.     It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the 

fate   purchase  of  one    of  these  flowers  for   a  thousand 

unds   is    an    act  to   be    approved    or    not.      Perhaps 

tliout  such  encouragement  the   necessary  stimulus  to 

rtieultural  adventure  would    be  wanting  ;  and  entcr- 

ise  in  the  departments    of  natural    philosophy    can 

scarcely  be  too  well  rewarded. 


planted  there  two  palm-trees,  the  living  memorials  of  the 
great  master:  the  anatomical  theatre  is  worthy  of  sucl: 
a  patron  :  as  are  the  museums  of  n.itural  history  and  an. 
tiquities,  which  contain  some  of  the  finest  collections  ir 
Europe  of  stuffed  animals,  skeletons,  and  minerals,  be 
sides  twenty-four  mummies. 

At  Catwyk,  a  few  miles  from  Leyden,  is  the  artificial 
embouchure  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Rhine,  which 
disgorges  itself  into  the  sea  at  low  tide,  through  a  elian. 
nel  far  below  the  level  of  high  water,  and  protected  from 
the  ocean  by  sluices,  that  open  to  let  out  the  river  as 
the  tide  falls,  and  close  to  prevent  its  being  filled  by 
the  sea  as  it  rises.  A  bolder  design  of  man  has  perhaps 
never  been  accomplished. 

Haarlem  stands  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  fourteen 
miles  from  Leyden.  The  population  is  about  twenty 
thousand.  We  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  tliat 
neither  French  nor  English  gold  could  be  exchanged 
here.  No  money-changer  was  to  he  met  with,  and  tl 
people  of  the  inn,  who  spoke  only  Dutch,  gave  us  to  ui 
derstand  that  they  did  not  know  the  value  of  our  coins 

We  paid  a  sovereign  for  an  hour's  enjoyment  of  the 
organ  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Bavon,  which  is  admitted 
to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  has  eight  thousand  pipes 
and  sixty-eight  stops.  The  largest  pipe  is  thirty-two  feet 
long,  and  sixteen  inches  in  diameter.  One  of  the  pieces 
we  heard  represented  a  band  with  every  variety  of  mu- 
sic ;  another,  a  storm  of  rain  and  thunder,  the  effect  of 
which  was  astonishing.  The  loud  peals  of  thunder 
seemed  to  roll  over  the  building,  while  drops  of  rain  beat 
violently  on  the  roof.  The  storm  gradually  exhausttd 
itself,  and  all  was  calm. 

In  the  town-house  we  saw  the  first  books  printed,  iii 
1440,  by  Lawrence  Coster,  the  inventor  of  the  art.  His 
house,  and  a  statue  in  the  market-place  dedicated  to  his 
memory,  still  exist.  The  latter  bears  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

"  MEMOni.!;  SACRUM. 

Typographia,  ars  artium  omnium  eonservatrix  hie 
prinium  inventa,  circa  annum  1440." 

It  is  interesting  to  recollect,  that  Linnasus  formed  here 
the  botanical  system,  which  was  afterwards  inaturcd  by 
the  study  of  nature  in  tlie  flower-clad  mountains  of  Nor- 
way.    Two  tulip-trees  planted  by  him  still  survive,  the 
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LETTER  II. 

Amslerdam,  26th  June,  1830. 
been  formed  since  the  thirteenth  eei 
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fill  doDiinion.  Tho  whole  town  which 
miles  in  circumference,  stands 
nud.  Under  the  town  house 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-five.  Well  might 
Erasmus  say  that  he  had  reached  a  city,  whose  inhabit- 
ants lived  like  crows  on  the  lops  of  trees  '.  Ninety 
small  islands,  united  by  two  hundred  and  ninety 
bridges,  form  the  site  of  the  town,  which  contains  a 
population  of  about  two  hundred  and  five  thousand  souls, 
of  whom  one  tenth  arc  Jews.  Owing  to  the  number  of 
canals,  and  the  quantity  of  stagnant  water  in  the  ri- 
cinity,  the  air  would  be  sliU  more  prejudicially  affected 
than  it  is,  were  it  not  for  mills  which  are  kept  constantly 
at  work  to  communicate  an  artificial  motion  to  tho 
water.  Several  of  these  are  employed  likewise  to  draw 
up  the  mud  brought  down  by  the  Y  to  its  junction  wilh 
the  Amstel,  which,  but  for  this  precaution,  would  block 
up  the  passage  of  the  river. 

Most  of  tho  houses  in  Amslerdam  are  bulit  of  brick, 
and  entered  hy  a  flight  of  steps;  but,  two  of  Ihe  same 
shape  and  size  are  seldom  seen  together.  Every  variety 
of  architecture  is  united,  so  that  the  whole  exhibits  a 
grotesque  appearance  not  easily  to  be  described.  Tho 
streets  are  broad  and  clean  ;  and  the  fronts  of  the  houses 
do  not,  as  in  most  of  tho  Dutch  towns,  incline  inwards, 
many  degrees  out  of  the  perpendicular. 

Wilh  the  exception  of  Ihe  palace,  a  large  and  heavy 
eilifice,  and  the  collection  of  Dutch  pielures,  there  is 
lillle  of  an  individual  character  to  .attra.ct  a  stranger's 
attention.  The  toul-ensemble  is  striking.  An  English- 
man feels  himself  to  be  in  a  country  difterent  from  his 
own,  yet  he  can  .■scarcely  decide  what  marks  most  forci- 
bly tho  distinction.  The  stagnant  water  and  the  low 
lands,  connected,  as  they  are  in  the  mind,  with  Iheir 
ind  sickness,  are  what 
unless,  indeed,  the  traveller  be  annoyed, 
II  at  every  inn,  by  finding  sheets  on  the 
might  almost  be  wrung  in 


The  collodion  of  pictures  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred is  the  only  one  not  removed  to  Paris  during  the 
reign  of  Napoleon.  It  contains  the  choicest  pieces  of 
Rembrandt, Gerard  Douw,  Snyder,  Paul  Putter,  Teniers, 
Wouvermans,  and  Rubens.  Among  the  chef  d'ceuvres 
of  these  arlists,  those  that  most  altraetcd  us  are  an 
evening  school  by  Gerard  Douw,  in  which  the  varied 
characters  and  conflicting  passions  of  the  pedagogue 
and  his  boys  are  strikingly  exhibited;  the  change  of  a 
night  watch  by  Rembrandt,  where  the  lurid  and  partial 
glare  of  a  lamp  is  contrasted  with  the  silvery  and  dif- 
fused light  of  the  moon  ;  and  lastly,  a  repast  of  the  con- 
Ibderatcs  after  the  treaty  of  Munster,  by  Vander  Heist, 
for  one  figuie  of  which,  the  Emperor  Alexander  is  ^aid 
to  have  offered  three  thousand  pounds. 

The  churches  arc  uninteresting  as  buildings, and  very 
difleient  from  those  of  the  Netherlands,  whose  internal 
decorations  rival  their  external  splendour. 

Tho  guide  conducted  us  to  the  docks  of  tho  Dutch 
East  India  company.  Recollecting  the  power  they 
once  possessed,  and  the  sturdy  opposition  they  olfered 
to  the  establishment  of  the  British  dominion  in  the  East, 
we  were  prepared  for  something  better  than  a  miserable 
shed,  containing  three  or  four  worn  out  vessels  under 
repair.  The  apology  he  offered  for  the  decayed  sinews 
of  this  commoreial  body  is,  that  the  original  dock  was 
carried  away  by  tho  sea,  which,  breaking  through  a 
dyke,  inundated  the  town  some  years  ago;  and  that 
liiilf  the  piesent  building  was  destroyed  in  1622   when 
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Hie  piles  gave  way.  But  the  fact  is,  their  ( 
received  a  deadly  blow  by  ttie  injudicious  opcninu:or  the 
trade  with  China.  Hundreds  oi'  adventurers  enibariied 
their  fortunes  in  this  hazardous  speculation  and  de 
stroyed  the  profits  of  one  another,  so  that  tea  is  now  ae 
tually  selling  in  Holland  for  a  less  price  than  it  costs  ir 

The  diamond  mill  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  oh 
jeots  in  Amsterdam.  It  is  the  property  of  a  Jew,  whose 
son  a  clever  lad,  obligingly  conducted  us  through  Ihs 
rooms,  and  explained  the  various  parts  of  tlie  process  o 
polishing  diamonds.  Four  horses  turn  a  wheel  setting 
in  motion  a  number  of  sjnaller  wheels  in  the  room  above 
whose  cogs  acting  on  circular  metal  plates,  keep  then: 
in  continued  revolution.  Pulverised  diamond  is  placed 
on  these  ;  and  the  stone  to  be  polished,  fastened  at  the 
end  of  a  piece  of  wood  by  means  of  an  amalgam  of  zinc 
and  quicksilver,  is  submitted  to  the  friction  of  the  ada- 
mantine particles.  This  is  is  the  only  mode  of  acting 
on  diamond,  which  can  be  ground,  and  even  cut  by  par- 
ticles of  the  same  substance.  In  the  latter  operation, 
diamond  dust  is  fi,Yed  on  a  mcla!  wire  that  is  moved  ra- 
pidly backwards  and  forwards  over  the  stone  to  be  cut. 
You  are  probably  aware  of  the  dislinclion  between  a 
rose  diamond  and  a  brilliant.  The  one  is  entire  and  set 
vertically;  the  other  is  divided,  and  set  horizontally. 
The  largest  diamonds  are  reserved  for  roses,  which  al- 
ways rise  in  the  centre  to  an  angle:  the  smaller  are 
used  as  brilliants,  and  have  a  flat  octagon  on  tlie  upper 
surface. 

Acro.<!s  the  river,  a  road  runs  on  the  top  of  a  dyke,  for 
seven  miles,  to  Saardam.  In  this  little  town,  Petor  the 
Great,  disguising  himself,  and  assuming  the  name  of 
Michaeloff,  worked  for  some  years  as  a  shipwright,  that 
he  might  instruct  his  people  in  that  ait.  From  Saar- 
dam, you  may  remember  that  he  went,  about -the  year 
1700, 10  Deptford,  where  he  perfected  himself  in  the  trade; 
and  then  exchanged  for  a  sceptre  the  humble  mien  of  a 
car;;enter.  A  rude  picture,  which  I  bought  on  the  spot, 
of  the  interior  of  his  workshop,  that  was  covered  in  1823 
by  a  brick  building  at  the  order  of  the  princess  of 
Orange,  is  reserved  to  gratify  your  curiosilv.  In  the 
hut  are  two  rooms  and  a  loft.  In  the  first 'little  room 
are  a  table,  three  chairs  and  a  recess  which  served  as 
a  bedstead.  The  Emperor  Alexander  visited  in  1814 
this  abode  of  his  great  ancestor,  and  ordered  two  Jnscrip- 
lions  to  bo  recorded  in  memory  of  the  event.  The  one  is, 

"  Petro  Magno— Alexander." 
The  other,  in  Russian  and  Dutch,  "  Nothing  is  too  little 
for  a  great  man." 

Saardam  has  declined  from  its  former  splendour.  Its 
chief  wealth  nosv  consists  in  tobacco,  paper,  and  sawirig- 
mills.  These,  which  exceed  two  thousand  in  immbcr, 
are  often  grotesquely  painted,  giving  a  singular  and 
novel  appearance  to  the  village.  They  are  worked  by 
the  wind,  and  some  of  them  will  ciit  forty  planks  at 
once. 

Not  many  miles  from  Saardam  is  a  village  called 
Brock,  whose  peculiar  character,  so  different  from  the 
busy  capital  near  which  it  stands,  bafBes  all  my  conjec- 
tures. Perhaps  your  imagination  may  be  more  success 
ful  in  tracing  a  cause  sulficient  to  produce  the  effects  we 
Bee.  On  entering  the  village  of  Brock,  the  travelliT  is 
struck  with  the  neat  appearance  of  the  streets,  paved 
with  variegated  bricks,  pebbles,  and  shells ;  and  with 
the  green  painted  houses  and  their  little  parterres,  all 
bordering  a  lake  which,  but  for  its  discoloured  waters, 
V  ould  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  spot.  Yet  scarcely 
:.n  ind.vidual  is  to  be  seen.  Carri;iges  are  not  permitted 
to  enter.  Every  house  is  closed.  The  doors  are  locked; 
the  shutters  are  shut.  Silence  reigns  :  and  you  might 
fancy  yourself  in  a  fairy  land  peopled  by  invisible  spi- 
rits. Diligence  and  comfort  seem  to  exist ;  yet  the 
agents  and  recipients  are  alike  unheard  and  unseen. 
There  are  about  three  hundred  houses;  tnanv  of  a 
whimsical  form.  The  inhabitants  live  entirely 'in  the 
back  of  their  dwellings:  the  front  door  is  never  opened 
e.xcept  on  occasion  of  a  marriage  or  death  ;  and  on  no 
pretext  can  a  stranger  be  admitted  within.  They  have 
no  amusements  that  we  could  discover;  and  the  only 
three  children  we  saw  out  of  school  were  discussing 
some  recondite  game  over  a  piece  of  wood,  with  all  the 
sobriety  of  sixty  years. 

As  we  entered  a  school  which  contained  about  forty 
boys,  they  were  rising,  and  the  master  with  great  so- 
lemnity offered  a  prayer  before  their  dismissal.  We 
hoped  to  obtain  from  him  some  clue  to  the  real  cause  of 
a  local  pecuharity  so  striking  as  that  wliich  Brock  pre- 
sents; but  he  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  satisfy  us. 
He  talked  sensibly  in   the  main,  but  afi'ected  to  laugh 


at  our  supposing  that  the  people  of  Brock  differ  from 
other  people.  "  The  only  difference,"  he  said,  "  consists 
in  this — others  have  their  fortunes  to  make;  those  havt 
made  their  fortunes  :  therefore  the  world  has  no  at- 
tractions for  them  and  they  seek  repose.*'  Experience 
does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  men  find  less  plea- 
sure  in  the  enjoyments  of  time  and  sense  as  they  ac- 
quire the  means  of  procuring  them  in  a  greater  degree. 
Moreover,  his  observations  would  induce  the  inference, 
that  the  village  is  composed  of  the  country-seats  of 
merchants  retired  from  business;  whereas,  he  assured  i 
that  the  inhabitants  had  occupied  their  present  abodes  i 
the  persons  of  their  ancestors  for  many  generations,  an 
that  they  seldom  intermarry  with  those  of  neighbourin 
towns.  I  thought  at  one  time  that  they  might  be  Me 
ravians;  but  they  are  not.  Their  creed  and  discipliii 
are  those  of  the  reformed  prolestant  church  ;  and  i 
their  religion  they  seem  to  differ  from  the  rest  of  the 
Hollanders  only  in  the  honourable  distinction  of  milde 
manners  and  purer  lives.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  spot  o 
such  interest.  The  veil  of  mystery  which  overshadow 
it  perhaps  enhances  the  pleasurable  fecli.ng,  by  giving 
scope  to  the  imagination  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  rise  and  progress 
their  customs  might  detract  something  from  theinlcrosl 
which  I  am  inclined  to  feel  for  tho  unsophisticated 
natives  of  Brock. 

The  Dutch  men  are  short  and  stout;  tho  women  fa 
and  plump.     The  latter  wear  broad  bands  of  gold  roun 
the  temples,  uniting  large  pendants  in  the  form  of  con 
cal  ear-rings.     French  is  the  language  of  the  higher  oi 
Jers,  but  the  lower  understand  only  Dutch;  e.xcept  at 
the  sea-port  of  Rotterdam,  where  many  apeak  English. 
The  national  character  is  observant,  industrious,  calcu- 
lating, frugal,  brave,  and  phlegmatic.     All  these  quali- 
:ies  may  be  traced,  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree,  to  their 
peculiar   situation,^  in   constant   danger  of  inundation. 
1  earliest  infaiicy  the  Hollanders  become  attentive 
observers  of  their  enemy,  whose  inroads  they  check   by 
Iculating  foresight,  and  the  effects  of  whose  destructive 
cursions  they  repair  with  industry.     Tho  frequent  lo: 
of  the  labor  of  years  compels  them  to  be  provident  and 
frugal ;  and  in  the  constant  proximity  of  danger,  they 
become   habitually  brave;   while   repeated    disappoint- 
its  and  permanent  distrust  render  them  compara- 
ly  cold  and  phlegmatic* 

'here  are  two  things  of  a  peculiar  character  in  Hol- 
land which  deserve  to  be  noticed.    One  is  the  enactment 
thoriaing  husbands,  wives,  and  childrL'n,  to  be  im- 
isoned  in  a  house  of  correction  set  aparl  for  the  chas- 
iciiient  ofofl'enccs  against  the  laws  by  which  the  rela- 
ins    of    social    life    are    governed.       The    other,    a 
iitrivance  for  compelling  the  iiicoriigibly  idle  to  work. 
S  one  end  of  the  room   is  a  pump,  and   a  stream   ol 
water  runs  in  from  the  ceding:  so  that  unless  tlie  pri- 
ioncr  labour  continually,  he  must  inevitably  be  drowned. 
Tiie  common  mode  of  salutation  in  this  country  cu- 
iously  exemplifies  the  remark,  that  the  expressions  used 
by  various  nations  in  token  of  friendly  greeting  bear  rc- 
ce  to  the  object  they  most  esteem,  and  bespeak  their 


uluti 


of  Ibeli 


Greek   andllo 


*  Griscom,  in  his  "  Year  in  Europe,"  has  given 

characteristic  sketches  of  the  cleanliness  of  this  pc 

Of  one  house  he  says;— "Tho  floor    was  covered   with 

two,  if  not  three  carpels,  one  a    rich   Brussels.     The 

door,  as  well  as  windows,  was  curtained;  leather  wai 

nailed  to  the  fioor  around  the  hearth,  and  on  the  rag 

were  two  pieces  of  cork,  about  a  foot  square,  to  rest  the 

feet  upon.     The  other  furniture  was  in  a  corresponeiino 

style."     Again  :— "  Brock  is  inhabited   by  wealthy  far 

mers,  who  live  in  affluence   upon   the    income  of  thcii 

land.*.     Wagons  and  loaded  carriages  are  not  allowed  to 

pass  through  tho  streets,  the  pavements  of  which  are  kept 

in  the  best  possible  order;  while  the  foot  walk,  which  is 

as  clean   as   scrubbing  brushes  can  well  make  it,  is 

sanded  and  marked  out  into  fanciful   and  ornamental 

figures.  The  doors  and  porchesare  burnished,  the  trunks 

of  the   trees  which   grow    before  them  are  polished  by 

frequent  scrubbing.     To  gain   admission  at  the  front 

door  is  a  favour  not  to  be  expecteel,  e.xcept  by  persons  of 

some  consequence,  there   being  always  a   very  decent 

back  way,  by  which   people  on  ordinary    business  may 

find  access  to  the  apartments  commonly  used   by  the 

mily;  and  if  the  shoes  of  a  visiter  happen  to  bo  a  little 

iled,  a  pair  of  slippers  is  presented   him   at   the  door, 

lich  he  is  to  use  as  a  substitute  during  his  stay." 

The  above  reminds  us  of  a  lady  in  a  counlry  village, 

lose  excess  of  nicety  never  allowed  a  back-log  to  be 

aught  into  tho  parlour,  uulil  it  had  been  thoroughly 

rubbed  :-£<;. 


so  may  the  English,  French,  and  Italian  ;  nor  can  wo 
forget  the  tranquillity  and  repose  implied  in  the  Oriental 
word  "salaam:'  To"  these  and  other  characteristic  ex- 
pressions may  bo  added  the  Dutchman's  "How  do  you 
navigate  ?"  Ever  on  the  water  or  in  the  water,  tho 
ideas  of  this  amphibious  people  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  element  which  they  alone  have  sub- 
jected ;  and  tho  words,  which  I  have  translated  literally, 
inappropriate  in  any  other  mouth,  are  aplly  addressed 
by  the  Hollander  to  his  aquatic  brother. 

Our  party  has  been  very  pleasant.     You  know  my 

long  tried  friendship   with  V .     The  more  I  see, 

the  more  1  value  him.  The  ladies  add  much  to  our  en. 
joyment.  Blr.  R is  full  of  information  and  viva- 
city ;  and,  though  seventy  years  of  age,  seems  the 
youngest  of  the  party.  A  lew  days  I  regret  to  say,  will 
separate  us.  While  Ihey  go  southwards,  I  shall  turn 
my  solilary  steps  to  the  bleak  legions  of  the  north.  Tho 
undertaking  is  arduous,  but  it  offers  much  of  enjoyment 
and  benefit.  The  difficulties  of  a  foreign  tongue  recede 
before  a  determination  to  subdue  them  ;  and  one  soon 
learns  to  ask  in  any  language  for  Ihe  necessaries  of  life, 
in  terms  at  least  intelligible,  if  not  grammatical. 


LETTER  lir. 

Hamburgh,  29lh  June,  1830. 
On  Saturday,  the  26th  instant,  I  left  with  much  re- 
gret the  friends  with  whom  I  made  the  tour  of  Holland  ; 
and  embarked  at  Amsterdam  on  a  steamer  for  liaaiburg. 
She  weighed  anchor  about  three  in  the  morning  of  Sun- 
day. Tnirty-luur  iiours  brought  us  to  the  town  of  Cux- 
liaven,  that  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Elbo,  not  many 
miles  from  its  embouchure.  On  the  left  we  passed  He- 
ligoland, now  reduced  from  its  former  condition  as  a  well 
peopled  and  rather  famous  island  to  a  miaerable  mound, 
which  is  gradually  decreasing  under  the  encroachment 
of  the  sea.  It  was  once  covered  with  temples  dedicated 
to  heathen  gods,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  spot  of 
great  sanctity  :  this  fact  is  commemorated  by  its  name, 
signifying  "the  holy  land." — Many  of  the  German  lite- 
rati suppose  that  Heligoland  contained  one  of  tlje  seven 
tribes  referred  to  by  'I'acitus  as  worshipping  Hertha,  or 
the  goddess  Earth.  Our  own  ancestors,  the  Angles, 
formed  one  of  this  number,  as  the  English  word  so  ob- 
viously connected  with  the  object  of  worship  sufficiently 
attests  in  confirmation  of  historical  evidence. 

The  entrance  to  the  Elbe,  the  ancient  Albis,  is  studded 
with  an  unusual  number  of  buoys,  which,  as  well  as  many 
landmarks,  indicate  the  diliicufty  of  the  navigation  of  tliis 
.'fie  banks  are  so  low  that  we  sailed  for  some 
what  is  called  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  without 
descrying  land  on  cither  side,  except  where  an  occasional 
elevated  for  the  purpose,  or  a  very  distant  hill,  in- 
fringed on  the  even  line  of  the  horizon. 

Cuxhaven  is  a  small  and  dirty  seaport  attached  to 
Hamburg,  and  governed  by  one  of  the  senators  of  that 
'  o  succeed  to  the  office  in  rotation.  It  is  fortified, 
and  contains  a  small  garrison.  The  English,  and  other 
foreign  packets  for  Hamburg,  stop  lierc,  while  the  mails 
re  sent  by  land  to  their  final  destination.  This  port  is 
a  possession  of  great  importance  to  the  neighbouring  free 
city,  botli  as  a  dep6t  and  maritime  station ;  since  the 
water  is  deep  and  will  receive  ships  of  almost  any  burden. 
The  day  was  bright  and  clear.  As  we  sailed  up  the 
noble  river,  tho  flat  and  not  uncultivated  coast  of  Hanover 
on  the  right,  and  that  of  Denmark  on  the  left,  lay  ex- 
tended before  us.  A  range  of  low  hills  forms  tiie  back- 
ground of  the  former  view,  that  tells  a  tale  of  the  poverty 
in  which  the  dukes  of  Hanover  would  have  remained,  if 
a  better  fortune  had  not  summoned  them  to  the  throne  of 
England.  The  party  on  the  steamer  exhibited  a  motley 
group  of  Dutch  and  German.  An  English  merchant,  a 
French  petit-maitrc,  a  Spanish  charge-d'affairs,  a  Russian 
traveller,  and  a  Swedish  count,  afforded  variety  to  the 
exhibition  of  character  and  the  tones  of  conversation. 
.Most  of  thorn,  however,  understood  French,  which,  with 
Dutch  and  German,  formed  the  principal  medium  of 
communication. .  At  eight  in  the  evening  we  arrived  at 
Hamburg.  The  weather  was  peculiarly  line.  As  we 
approached  the  town,  the  scenery,  before  tame  and  flat, 
became  almost  romantic;  each  bank  being  lined  with 
country-seats  and  gardens  which,  themselves  gay  in  their 
niner  dress,  dispensed  gaiety  around,  and  seemed  to 
ile  on  the  strangers  moving  rapidly  along  the  stream. 
The  hotel  Belvidere  stands  on  the  margin  of  a  lake, 
ined  by  the  river  Alstcr,  which,  flowing  from  a  dis- 
tance oftliirty,or  four-and  thirty  miles  through  Hoktein 
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and  part  of  Denmark,  is  here  expanded  into  a  large  basin. 
Tliis  is  divided  into  two  unequal  paits.  The  smaller  is 
more  than  a  mile  in  cireumference.  It  is  nearly  square, 
and  throe  sides  are  surrounded  with  houses;  wliile  the 
fourth  is  formed  by  two  dams  united  by  a  bridge,  under 
which  the  lower  communicates  with  the  higher  Alsler, 
or  the  less  with  the  larger  lake.  My  window  coumiands 
a  view  of  this  "  glassy  mirror."  It  is  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  and  I  am  writing  without  a  candle.  The  sky  is 
gradually  and  reluctantly  resigning  the  last  hues  it  bor- 
rowed from  the  setting  sun  ;  and  a  few  skiffs,  like  gon- 
dolas, dimpling  the  surface  of  the  lake,  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scene.  I  could  almost  fancy  myself  in  Italy.  We 
read  of  Hamburg  and  its  commerce,  and  are  apt  to  con- 
nect with  the  name  ideas  of  large  speculation,  doubtful 
riches,  and  a  Hanscatie  league;  but  seldom,  I  think,  is 
the  picturesque  blended  witli  such  associations. 

Hamburg  is  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  in  Lower 
Saxony.  It  was  founded  in  the  eighth  century;  and  for 
four  centuries  remained  subject  to  the  dukes  of  Saxony 
and  Holstein.  After  that,  it  obtained  from  the  German 
emperors  a  free  government  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century:  but  its  influence  and  power  being 
very  limited,  the  town  soon  became  a  prey  to  the  cupidity 
of  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  laid  it  under  frequent  and 
heavy  contributions.  In  the  middle  of  the  same  century, 
ila:nhurg  and  Lubcck  united  their  interests  in  a  league 
that  formed  the  basis  of  tlio  Hanseatic  confederation. 
Under  tliis  protection  fhcy  enjoyed  a  season  of  political 
freedom :  but  when  most  of  the  component  members  of 
tlje  commercial  league  had  been  compelled  by  the  selfish 
fears  of  the  sovereigns  whose  power  held  them  in  awe. 


withdraw  from  the  union,  Hamburg  i 


agam 


jected  by  Denmark,  and  remained  so  till  1618;  in  wliieh 
year  it  was  formally  acknowledged  as  a  free  city  under 
tlie  protection  of  the  German  empire. 

Though  usually  called  the  second,  Lubcck  being 
gardcd  as  the  first  and  Bremen  the  third,  of  tlie  H 
towns,  Hamburg  has  always  taken  the  lead.  It  is  go- 
verned by  four  burgomasters,  under  whom  is  a  council 
of  four  syndics;  and  a  third  eourtoftwenty-four  senators. 
The  members  of  tliese  three  estates  supply  respectively 
the  vacancies  that  occur  in  their  own  body,  but  no  one 
of  the  chambers  can  act  independently  of  the  other  two. 
Besides  the  senate,  there  are  two  assemblies  of  elders  and 
burghers.  The  former  consists  of  deputies  from  each 
parish,  the  majority  of  whom  must  approve  every  enact- 
ment of  the  senate  before  it  can  pass  into  a  law.  Tlie 
latter  is  formed  of  a  hundred  citizens,  who  meet  only  or 
special  emergencies.  This  system  of  government  ha.s  liac 
m.tny  eulogists,  and  seems  to  correspond  with  that  whicli 
the  iJoman  historian  contemplated  when  speaking  of  the 
triple  form  of  a  perfect  constitution. 

The  territory  belonging  to  the  city  is  very  confined 
The  Danish  jurisdiction  reaches  even  to  the  gale.  Ir 
one  direction,  the  free  state  extends  the  genial  influence 
of  its  liberal  government  about  seven,  but  in  others  only 
two  miles.  The  town  of  Altona,  which  is  connected  bj 
houses  with  Hamburg,  was  built  in  the  middle  of  the  sc 
vcnteenth  century.  It  now  contains  forty  thousand  in 
liabitants,  and  belongs  to  Denmark.  Most  of  tlie  Ham 
burg  merehtnts  have  country  seats  there.  These  cam- 
pagnes  with  their  gardens  lend  an  air  of  gaiety  to  a 
nciglibourhood  otlierwise  deficient  in  attractions  :  but  the 
chief  interest  of  this  spot  consists  in  its  being  the  burial, 
place  of  the  moral  poet  Klopstock,  whose  name  is  iden- 
tified in  memory  with  associations  equally  dear  to  the 
Cliristian  and  the  man  of  taste. 

Of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  of  Ham- 
burg, about  eighteen  thousand  are  Jews,  who  pay  a  tax 
for  protection.  The  military  force  consists  of  five  thou- 
sand regular  troops  and  a  national  guard  of  six  tliousand, 
besides  sixteen  thousand  of  the  citizens  who  are  liable  to 
be  called  on  for  tlieir  services  by  the  civic  authorities. 

In  this  town,  acknowledging  no  government  but  its 
own,  all  the  nations  of  Europe  meet  together,  and  all  their 
languages  are  spoken.     Its  position  eminently  qualifies  it 
to  take  the  lead  among  tlie  commercial  ports  of  Germany ; 
accordingly,  the  commerce  carried  on  here  is  very  ex- 
tensive, though   not   equal  to  what   it  was   before  the 
French  took   possession  of  Hamburg  in  the  last  war. 
Vessels  cannot,  as  at  Amsterdam,  unload  their  cargoes  at 
the  doors  of  the  warehouses;  a  convenience  almost 
nopolised  by  the  Hollanders :  but  little  practical  evi 
suits  from  the  want  of  deep  canals,  as  small  boats 
employed  in  liej  of  barges;  and  the  expense  is  not  much 
increased.     The    streets   arc   narrow,  without  trottoi 
and  so  miserably  paved  that  a  drive  in  one  of  the  comm 
VL'liieies  of  the  ])lacc  is  a  painful  act  of  penance.     There 
ix  an  air  of  activity  and  busy  commerce  pervading  alike 
the  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bourse,  and  the  broad 


handsome  walk,  called  Junnfrausiein,  or  Maiden's  walk, 
which  runs  along  the  bank  of  the  Alster,  and  forms  an 
evening  rendezvous  for  the  citizens.  The  houses  are 
high  and  substantial,  but  gloomy  and  inelegant;  being 
often  built  in  a  form  decreasing  from  the  third  to  the  fifth 
story,  like  those  in  Holland.  iMost  of  them  have  cellars 
cath :  these  are  either  let  to  the  poor,  who  are  fre- 
quently driven  out  of  their  subterranean  dwellings  by  the 
overflow  of  the  Alster;  or  they  are  occupied  by  gamblers 
and  dissolute  persons  of  every  description. 

The  public  buildings  unite  the  different  characters  of 
Englisii,  Dutch,  and  Norman  architecture.  The  churches 
are  peculiarly  graceless.  A  misshapen  spire  is  mounted 
on  the  top  of  a  red-brick  tower;  and  the  inside  has  as 
little  to  recommend  it  as  the  exterior.  The  cathedral, 
founded  in  the  ninth  century,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  Europe.  It  is  reinarkable  only  for  its 
antiquity,  its  inelegance,  and  the  fulling  steeple,  which  is 
some  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular.  A  crucifix  over  tlie 
altar  tells  that  the  religion  most  popular  (for  all  are  alike 
tolerated,)  is  the  Lutheran.  These  soi-disant  rigid  fol- 
lowers  of  the  great  reformer  permit  the  figure  of  the 
1  the  cross  to  be  exhibited  in  relief.  The  senate 
is  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  church.  1  he  preaching  is 
extempore:  so  are  the  prayers.  The  clergy,  who  art 
elective,  are  entitled  to  attend  once  or  twice  a  year  tc 
confess  the  members  of  tlie  congregation;  and  on  these 
occasions  they  are  remunerated  by  a  handsome  present 
ivill  not  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  buildings 
of  a  city  that  boasts  nothing  of  a  remarkable  characte 
The  exchange,  or  Borsen  Halle,  the  Stadt-house,  and  the 
bank,  are  almost  below  mediocrity  in  point  of  extern; 
appearance ;  but  architectural  splendour  is  seldom  found 
in  modern  republics.  The  college  supports  six  professors 
and  the  foundling  hospital  is  calculated  to  contain  a  thou, 
sand  children.  There  is  a  public  establishment,  called 
Lombard,  where  money  may  be  raised  by  the  pawn  of 
property  to  any  amount  at  an  annual  interest  of  six 
cent.;  an  institution  calculated  to  engender  prodigality 
and  propagate  distress.  A  mile  from  the  town  is  the 
Krankenhaus,  or  hospital.  It  contains  nojless  than  thir 
teen  hundred  sick ;  and  aftords  an  asylum  to  all  old  per 
sons  who,  by  the  payment  of  a  very  small  sum,  secure 
for  tlicmselves  a  comfortable  residence  during  the 
maindcr  of  their  days.  I  have  been  over  the 'whole  of  it 
this  afternoon,  and  am  much  pleased  with  its  clcanli 

I  remember  to  have  read  in  some  English  work  ai 
count  of  a  curious  plan  adopted  here  for  the  punishi 
of  the  idle.  They  arc  said  to  bo  placed  in  a  basket,  and 
suspended  over  the  table  in  the  house  of  correction,  while 
the  rest  of  the  inmates  arc  at  dinner  ;  and  to  be  detained 
in  that  position,  tantalised  by  the  savory  fumes,  till  night 
by  whicii  time  it  is  presumed  tliat  they  have  acquired 
sufiieient  experience  to  induce  tlicm  to  work  the  follow 
ing  day.  This  account  is  perhaps  correct,  but  I  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  making  an  enquiry  on  the  subject. 

Neitlier  the  gallows  nor  the  guillotine  is  used  in  Ha 
burg.  Tlie  work  just  referred  to  mentions,  what  I 
peat  on  its  authority,  that  criminals  condemned  to  death 
are  placed  on  an  inclined  board  with  their  hands  tied  bo- 
hind  and  fixed  in  the  centre,  while  the  feet  are  fastened 
the  bottom  of  tlie  machine,  which  being  then  raised  by 
pulleys  and  let  down  again  by  a  violent  jerk,  dislocates 
the  knees  and  shoulders,  and  produces  death  !  Another 
mode  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  is  to  draw  the  cul- 
prit backwards  and  forwards  on  a  roller  studded  with 
■  rp  spikes  that  pierce  the  back,  while  his  face  is  sprin- 
kled with  boiling  sulphur  ! 

The  venders  of  milk  carry  it  about  in  red  pails,  main- 
taining that  this  is  the  only  colom-  which  does  not  com- 
municate an  unpleasant  flavour.  If  such  be  the  case,  the 
peculiarity  must  result  from  ingredients  composing  the 
painl.  In  England,  where  red  is  made  from  an  o-xide  of 
lead,  our  farmers  would  gain  little  credit  for  a  similar 
conclusion.  But  hereapreji;.diec  in  favour  of  this  colour  is 
general.  Every  sail  on  the  Elbe  is  red ;  and  every  house, 
except  some  few  that  ore  of  stone,  is  built  of  brick  of  a 
bright  red  complexion;  the  intermediate  lines  of  mortar- 
being  distinctly  defined  to  exhibit  it  in  greater  contrast. 

The  dress  of  the  men  differs  in  no  perceptible  degree 
from  our  own.  Some  of  tlie  trades,  h.ovvever,  have  pecu- 
liar garbs;  for  instance,  carpenttrs  go  about  in  cocked 
hats  and  leather  aprons;  while  bakers  arc  characterised 
by  black  waistcoats ;  and  waiters  at  hotels  by  green 
aprons.  The  costume  of  the  w^omen  of  the  lower  orders 
is  like  that  of  some  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland.  Til 
straw  hat  is  in  the  shape  of  a  plate  ;  the  concave  surfac 
being  ajiplied  to  the  head.  A  petticoat  of  coarse  bh 
cloth  dupeudo  from  a  dirty  jacket  wiUiout  tkcves ;  an 


with  wooden  bottoms  and  leather  tops  complete  the 
jgrotesque  figure. 

Unmarried  women  wear  the  hair  braided  into  two  tails, 
like  those  of  China-men,  hanging  down  their  backs,  and 
nearly  touching  the  ground.  Married  women  cut  off  one 
of  these  curious  appendages ;  if  they  marry  a  seeon  d  time, 
the  other  is  amputated  and  the  whole  hair  concealed.  It 
"ngular  that  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
Hamburgers — for  such  the  Suevi  probably  were — remarks 
a  peculiarity  in  thtir  mode  of  dressing  the  hair.  He  ob- 
serves that  they  braided  and  tied  it  up  in  a  knot ;  and 
that  they  were  thus  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  tho 
Germans ;  while  their  slaves,  like  those  of  the  neighbour- 
jcople,  were  kept  shaven  or  close  cropped.  He  adds 
that  some  of  the  other  Germans  braided  their  hair,  tliough 
only  in  youth ;  but  the  Suevi  continued  to  do  so  even  in 
old  age  ;  and  their  chiefs  tied  it  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  (as  the  Sepoys  do  in  India,)  to  make  themselves 
appear  taller  and  more  terrible  to  their  enemies. 

In  former  days  Hamburg  was  well  fortified.  It  has 
been  the  scene  of  much  bloodshed  ;  but  now  peace  reigns. 
The  wide  fosse  is  planted  with  shrubs  on  both  sides,  and 
the  centre  is  laid  out  in  parterres  :  so  that  the  country  is 
literally  brought  into  the  town. 


1 

Kiel,  w 
capital 


I  hope  to  cross  the  Danish  promontory  to 
steamer  plies  to  Copenhagen,  from  which 
letter  will  probably  be  dated. 


LETTER  IV. 

Copenhagen,  5th  July,  1830. 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  I3th  uhimo,  I  left 
Hamburg,  accompanied  by  a  Norwegian  gentleman  and 
a  Swiss  count,  on  a  journey  through  Holstein  to  Kiel. 

Holstein  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  Schleswig  and 
Jutland.  The  three  provinces  belong  to  Denmark,  and 
form  what  used  to  be  called  the  Cimbric  Chersonesus. 
The  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country  signalised  their 
bravery  at  a  very  early  date.  Tacitus,  who  wrote  ninety- 
eight  years  after  Christ,  speaks  of  them  as  forming  a 
body  "  small  in  number  but  great  in  renown ;"  and  ad- 
verts to  the  large  encampments  which  then  existed  on 
both  fides  of  the  Chersonesus,  in  testimony  of  the 
strength  and  numbers  of  the  nation;  three  hundred  thou- 
sand of  w'liom  arc  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  made  an 
irruption  into  Italy. 

In  eighteen  hours  we  accomplished  a  journey  of  se- 
venty miles  over  the  worst  road  I  have  travelled,  except 
in  India.  Deep  sand  was  occasionally  exchanged  for 
deep  water,  and  here  and  tliere,  where  the  road  was  be- 
fore absolutely  impassable,  the  Danish  government  has 
permitted  a  pav^  to  be  made.  Happily  this  never  ex- 
tends over  more  than  a  few  yards,  or  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  any  springs  to  survive  the  ordeal.  The  whole 
distance  to  Kiel  is  divided  into  four  posts,  at  each  of 
which  the  vehicle  is  changed.  The  regulations  require 
that  a  carriage  with  three  persons  should  have  as  many 
horses,  which  cost,  including  every  thing,  about  fourteen 
pence  a  mile.  The  first  three  stages  we  had  a  ealeehe, 
worse  than  the  vilest  hackney  coach  in  the  streets  of 
London.  But  how  shall  I  describe  the  last?  It  was  a 
basket,  about  fifteen  feet  by  five,  placed  on  four  wheels, 
with  cross  benches,  each  adapted  for  two  persons.  The 
whole  calculated  for  twelve.     The  leader  was  some  feet 

head  of  the  wheel-horses.  The  driver,  sitting  on  the 
first  bench,  wore  a  uniform  that  once  was  red  turned  up 

ith  yellow,  and  a  hat  which  may  have  been  handed 

)wn  as  an  heir -loom  through  a  series  of  generations. 
There  were  no  springs ;  and  from  half-past  eight  in  tlio 

ening  till  one  in  the  morning,  we  were  shaken  to  tliat 
degree,  that  the  muscles  of  my  hack  and  side  suftcrcd,as 
from  a  cruel  beating.  Yet  this  inconvenience  was  more 
than  compensated ;  for  every  village  and  field  presented 
something  new. 

That  which  most  interested  us  was  the  novelty  of  tra- 


■cUing  at  midnight  by  the  light  of  the 
;idedly  the  most  striking  phenomenon 
if  a  stranger  in  northern  latitude 


This 


that  : 


is  visible  throughout  almost  the  whole  circle  of  his 
course.  At  the  pole,  as  the  season  advances  between  tho 
equinox  and  summer  solstice,  the  days  gradually  increase 
in  length  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hoiu-s.  During  that 
period,  therefore,  the  nearer  the  pole  the  longer  the  day. 
In  this  latitude,  for  a  short  time  before  and  after  the  sun 
reaches  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  it  dips  so  little  under  the 
horizon,  that  the  reflected  rays  aflbrd  a  twilight  which 
prevents  the  cessation  of  day  during  its  limited  absence. 
The  soil  is  sandy;  therefore  poor.  Gooseberry  and 
currant  trees  grow  wild  in  the  hedges.  The  commons 
abound  with  many  kinds  of  heath;  and  with  a  species  of 
silky  cotton,  growing  out  of  a  large  pod,  on  a  short  and 


slender  stalk.  In  the  East  tlicy  call  it  "  sceinut  rooee" 
in  token  of  its  dubious  nature  between  silk  and  cotton. 
Wells  arc  constructed  like  tlioso  in  India.  The  bucket, 
when  lull,  is  raised  at  tlic  extremity  of  a  long  bar,  ba- 
lanced by  a  heavy  stone,  or  mass  of  earth,  on  tlie  other 
end  of  tlie  lever;  a  machine  tliat  seems  to  have  been  for- 
merly employed  by  our  Teutonic  ancestors  as  commonly 
as  it  now  is  in  Asia. 

The  species  of  heron  known  in  India  under  the  name 
of  paddy-bird,  from  its  frequenting  tlie  paddy-fens,  or  rice- 
fields,  is  common  in  the  marshy  lands  of  Holstein.  This, 
as  well  as  every  other  kind  of  stork,  is  regarded  with 
great  veneration.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  altera- 
tions effected  by  time  and  circumstances  in  men's  habits 
and  modes  of  thinking.  Among  the  ancient  Jews  these 
birds  were  held  in  abomination,  as  we  learn  from  the  two 
last  books  of  the  pentateuch.  In  the  present  day  they 
are  cherished,  and  even  protected  by  law,  in-  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  In  Holstein  they  are  encouraged  to 
build  on  tlie  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  are  regarded  as  a 
propitious  omen.  In  Calcutta  they  swarm  on  the  tops 
of  the  larger  buildings,  and  may  be  seen  sometimes  in 
parties  of  a  hundred  or  more  on  the  governmeut-Iiouse ; 
their  lives  being  protected  because  they  are  found  useful 
in  removing  oii'al.  In  Africa  the  religious  veneration 
paid  to  the  ibis  is  perpetuated  to  the  present  day.  The 
traveller  Ali  Bey  says  that  a  large  portion  of  the  funds 
of  one  of  the  charitable  institutions  at  Fez,  is  set  apart 
for  the  "  express  purpose  of  assisting  and  nursing  sick 
cranes  and  storks,  and  of  burying  them  when  dead." 

Among  so  many  reminiscences  of  the  natural  history 
of  India,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  meet  with  another 
dwelt  on  by  Clarke  ;  as  it  would  have  united  a  pleasing 
ossoeiation  with  that  loud  and  dissonant  croaiing  of 
frogs  which  is  one  of  the  many  unpleasant  concomitants 
of  the  rainy  season  in  India.  The  interesting  and  inde- 
fatigable traveller  referred  1 1  mentions  that  when  ho 
passed  through  this  country,  the  frogs  struck  up  a  chorus 
so  harmonious  that  he  was  induced  to  call  them  the 
"  Holstein  nightingales."  He  thinks  tlieir  numbers 
amounted  to  millions ;  as  they  certainly  do  in  the  low- 
lands of  the  east ;  and  observes  that  though  the  noise  of 
one,  when  heaid  singly,  was  as  discordant  as  the  word 
croaking  imports  ;  yet  the  effect  produced  by  the  whole 
resembled  the  harmonious  notes  of  musical-glasses. 
Some  minds  have  the  delightful  faculty  of  converting 
every  object  into  beauty  and '  every  sound  into  melodj'. 
This  was  pecuUarly  tlie  case  with  Dr.  Clarke. 

The  villages  are  far  from  being  neat  and  clean.  The 
peasant's  house  is  a  large  building  like  a  barn,  a  hundred 
and  sixty  or  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length.  When- 
ever we  halted,  we  drove  into  the  house  without  alight- 
ing from  our  carriage.  The  horses  and  cows  occupy 
one  end  ;  their  proprietors  tlie  other.  The  poultry  and 
well-taught  cats,  the  sparrows,  and  vermin  which  shall 
be  nameless,  have  free  access  to  every  part.  The  wo- 
men are  pleasing,  but  not  pretty.  They  wear  no  ear- 
rings ;  and  stockings  only  on  Sundays.  The  children 
are  healthy,  with  beautiful  complexions  and  white  hair. 
The  colour  is  attributed  to  the  hair  being  bleached  by 
the  sun  :  but  wlien  they  grow  up  and  wear  hats,  the 
bleaching  process  ceases,  and  the  hair  becomes  brown. 
This  is  l3anisli  physiology. 

We  reached  Kiel  an  hour  after  midnight.  It  seems 
that  the  Danes,  like  the  Dutch,  have  a  singular  power  of 
sleeping  in  spite  of  any  noise  ;  for  having  gained  admit- 
tance, after  ringing  and  knocking  till  we  thought  the 
house  must  be  unoccupied,  we  found  some  people  sleep- 
ing in  a  bed  placed  almost  against  the  door.  The  house, 
we  were  told,  was  tull ;  and  three  of  us  were  doomed  to 
occupy  the  same  room.  Not  approving  this  arrangement, 
I  determined  to  search  for  another  apartment,  while  my 
Norwegian  companion  was  satisfying  the  cravings  of 
hunger,  and  the  count  was  paying  the  postilion.  At 
length  I  found  one  unoccupied,  except  by  the  himgry 
and  long  disappointed  tenants  of  a  dirty  bedstead.  In 
corner  of  the  building  was  a  clean  basket,  five  feet  long, 
shaped  something  like  a  cradle.  The  basket  was  soor 
in  the  room,  and  some  sheets  with  a  rug  in  the  basket, 
Thus  I  was  accommodated  for  tlie  night.  It  is  a  euri 
ous  fact,  that  a  bed  in  this  part  of  the  country,  (and  thf 
observation  applies  to  nearly  the  whole  of  Germany,)  is 
never  made  as  long  as  the  body  of  a  man  of  moderate 
stature ;  while  the  only  covering  is  a  feather  bed,  four 
and  a  half  feet  square  ;  so  that  either  the  feet  or  shoul- 
derc  must  inevitably  be  uncovered.  Nor  is  this  the  worst 
part  of  the  arrangement.  The  heat  of  the  feather  bed 
induces  violent  perspiration,  and  the  sleeper  naturally 
throws  it  off.  The  sudden  check  which  the  pores  expe- 
rience generally  manifests  itself  in  a  violent  cold  ;  and 
the  traveller  is  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the 
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wretched  alternative  of  rheumatism  or  an  exhausting 
dorific  every  night. 

The  situation  of  Kiel  is  good.  It  stands  on  a  beautiful 
liay,  surrounded  by  a  picturesque  country ;  but  is  itself 
dirty,  and  interesting  only  as  tlie  place  where,  in  IS14,  the 
treaty  was  signed  by  which  Denmark  ceded  Norway  to 
Sweden.  About  three  .-niles  off  is  the  entrance  to  the 
canal  that  unites  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean  :  a 
monument  of  commercial  enterprise  whose  glory,  I 
hope,  may  one  day  be  eclijised  by  that  of  similar  com- 
ications  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea, 
and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  This  canal,  begun 
in  1777,  cost  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling. 
Eighteen  miles  west  of  Kiel  it  joins  the  river  Eyder, 
which  flows  into  the  north  sea  at  Everlingsburen,  about 
filly  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday  the  1st  instant, 
we  embarked  on  a  steamer  for  Copenhagen,  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  miles,  which  w'as  accomplished  in  twenty- 
hours.     The  number  of  passengers   on  board  was 
about  thirty,  of  whom  only  one  was  English.     The  lan- 
guages chiefly  spoken  were  German  and  Danish  :  Eng- 
■■  ;h  a  little ;  but  French  scarcely  at  all.     An  EngUsh- 
an,  however,  is  seldom  much  perplexed,  for  he  generally 
finds  some  one  who  talks  French  or  English  ;  and,  if  ac- 
quainted with  German,  he  will  be  quite  at  home.  Enter- 
ing the  cabin  towards  dusk,  I  was  surprised  to  see  it 
occupied  by  eight  beds,  two  in  each  corner,  one  above 
tlie  other.     These  were  provided  with  three  pillows  a- 
pieec  ;  and  four-and-twcnty  passengers  were  to  be  accom- 
odated on  them.     Tliis  wiis  no  agreeable  prospect;  but 
traveller  submits  to  any  thing.     The  alternative  was 
:posure  on  deck.     So,  securing  a   corner  in  one  of  the 
upper  beds  and  wrapped  in  a  cloak,    I  tlirew  myself 
down  and  slept  till  I  was  roused   by  the  arrival  of  twc 
bedfellows,  whose  slumbers  were  only  less  noisy  and  dis- 
cordant than  their  harsh  tones  of  conversation. 

From  Kiel  we  steered  between  the  islands  of  Lange- 
land  and  LaaJand  ;  and  leaving  Falster  on  the  right,  be- 
Moen  and  Zeeland.  We  then  passed  a  cluster  of 
little  isles,  which,  uniting  the  beauties  of  hill  and  dale, 
of  wood  and  cultivation,  present  a  beautiful  coup  d'o?ii. 
ing  our  course  between  the  isles  of  Amaak  and 
Saltholm,  Copenhagen  burst  on  our  sight. 

sailed  over  the  spot  where,  in  1801,  Nelson 
fought  the  celebrated  battle,  and  as  we  saw  the  Three- 
crown-battery  that  poured  its  heavy  artillery  on  our  ves- 
sels, I  could  not  but  feel  that  local  circumstances  render- 
ed more  than  probable  the  story  which  the  Danes  circu- 
late, that  two  of  his  vessels  had  been  destroyed  by  their 
guns,  and  were  actually  stranded  at  the  time  he  sent  to 
mow  if  they  would  comply  with  England's  terms.  If 
his  be  the  fact,  the  battle  was  theirs,  the  success  ( 
The  death  of  tlie  brave  Danes  who  fell  on  that  occa 

jmoratcd  by  the  following  motto  on  a  monument 
erected  by  the  king — 

"  They  fell,  but  Denmark  stood." 
The  Crown-battery  is  erected  on  an  island  formed  by 
ships,  sunk  with  huge   stones  regularly  ranged  in  them. 
It  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  breakwater 
at  Plymouth. 

The  view  of  Copenhagen  from  the  sea  is  imposing. 
She  stands  forth  in  all  the  grandeur  of  a  well  built  capi- 
tal. The  steeples  of  the  churches,  of  the  town-hall,  and 
of  some  other  public  buildings,  are  unlike  all  that  I  have 
seen  in  other  countries.  One  of  tliem  rises  in  tlie  form 
of  three  crocodiles  twisted  within  each  other's  coils  and 
raised  by  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  so  that  the  e,\tremi 
ties  of  their  tails  form  the  top  of  the  spire  and  their 
forehands  the  base.  The  tower  of  the  observatory,  in 
Tvhich  Tycho  Brahe  framed  the  system  of  astronomy  that 
obtained  till  the  splendour  of  a  brighter  genius  prevailed 
over  this  lesser  luminary,  is  equally  remarkable,  though 
less  fantastic.  It  is  round  and  heavy.  A  spiral  road, 
eleven  feet  in  width,  winds  round  it ;  and  the  traveller 
is  informed  that  Peter  the  Great  drove  his  carriage  to 

From  the  political  causes  to  which  I  have  adverted 
Copenhagen  is  no  longer  what  it  was.  The  population 
does  not  exceed  a  hundred  and  eighty  thousand;  an  '  ' 
commerce  of  the  country  has  greatly  decreased.  Its 
agriculture,  however,  is  said  to  have  improved  since 
1792,  when  Christian  the  Seventh  liberated  all  the  hus. 
I  bandmen  who  were  slaves  :  an  act  more  eft'ectually  com. 
memoratcd  by  the  gratitude  of  the  Danes  than  by  the 
handsome  obelisk  erected  between  the  city  and  Roes, 
kilde,  the  cemetery  of  the  old  Danish  monarehs.  Th£ 
streets  of  the  city  are  wide ;  the  houses  are  built  of  stone 
or  plastered  brick ;  and  the  tout  ensemble  is  fine.  Tiiers 
are  two  laiTC  squares.     In  tl  e  centre  of  each  sla:ids  t 


colossal  equestrian  figure  of  one  of  the  Fredericks. 
The  pavement  is  formed  of  flag-stones,  but  every  house 
has  its  gutter,  running  into  tlie  general  sewer,  which 
the  pavement  and  is  covered  only  with 
wood.  These  larger  drains  crossing  every  street  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  seem  to  endanger  horses  ;  but  yet  acci- 
dents are  not  numerous.  The  shipping  coming  close  up 
to  the  town  gives  it  a  commercial  air ;  while  its  position 
the  sea-shore  distinguishes  this  from  every  other  me- 
tropolis I  have  visited.    It  commands  an  extensive  view, 

larged  by  the  coast  of  Sweden  that  rises  above  the 
horizon  on  tlie  other  side  of  tlie  Baltic. 

None  of  the  churches  arc  remarkable  for  any  thing 
but  their  curious  spires  and  antique  forms.  The  insido 
s  generally  plain  and  unornamented  ;  if  I  except  one  in 
vhich  are  models  of  thirteen  statues,  now  in  the  handa 
if  Thorwaldsen.  These  represent  our  Saviour,  the  ele- 
en  apostles,  and  St.  Paul,  who  takes  the  place  of  the 
traitor  Judas.  They  were  e.veeutcd  by  Thorwaldsen 
himself.  The  master  completes  a  model  in  plaster,  and 
his  workmen  to  chisel  tlie  marble.  The  de- 
sign is  his,  the  mechanical  labotu-  theirs. 

The  castle  of  Rosenberg  is,  perhaps,  the  mostinterest- 

g  pubUe  edifice  in  Copenhagen.  The  architecture  is 
Gothic.  It  contains  a  silver  throne  and  two  enormous 
candlesticks  eight  feet  in  height,  three  lions,  a  vase  used 

royal  christenings,  and  other  antiques  in  the  same 
precious  metal.  Among  the  curiosities  are  two  gold 
boxes,  presented  to  Christian  the  Seventh,  during  his  stay 
in  London,  by  the  city  and  the  goldsmiths'  company  ; 
Iso  the  original  diploma  of  doctor  in  civil  law,  a  degree 
onferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The 
dresses  worn  at  the  coronation  of  the  Danish  kings  are 
deposited  after  their  death  in  the  castle  of  Rosenberg, 
■here  they  are  preserved  with  great  veneration.  In  the 
brary  are  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volumes, 
and  four  tliousand  manuscripts.    The  latter  are  rare  and 

luablc.  Many  of  them  are  Icelandic ;  and  prove  be- 
yond all  doubt,  that  in  days  when  other  nations  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  the  sciences,  the  Icelanders  possessed 

considerable  degree  of  knowledge. 

The  museum  contains  an  enormous  specimen  of  na- 
ve silver  from  Sweden,  measuring  five  feet,  and  weigh- 
ing more  than  five  hundred  pounds.  There  is  also  a  great 
variety  of  northern  curiosities.  The  stone  axes  and  hat- 
chets of  earlier  times  ;  the  rudely-carved  sarcophagi ;  the 
heathen  images  of  Thor  and  Woden  ;  and  the  rough  im- 
plements of  war  and  agriculture  ;  all  these  bespeak  a 
iety  anterior  to  that  cf  which  we  read ;  and  in 
their  character  indicate  the  habits  and  manners  of  men 
whose  native  soil  was  ice,  and  their  stature  as  the  "  sons 
of  Anak."  I  had  supposed  that  the  natives  of  the  north 
were  small  in  size;  but  it  is  evident  that  some  of  the  an- 
cients were  gigantic  ;  for,  not  to  mention  tlie  ponderous 
weapons,  and  the  weight  of  the  armour  of  past  ages, 
(which  even  in  our  own  comitry  appears  great  to  the 
present  generation,)  the  height  of  Frederick  the  Fourth, 
marked  on  a  pillar  at  Roeskilde,  can  scarcely  be  reached 
by  a  man  of  moderate  stature  ;  and  Peter  the  Great,  who 
measured  his  own  height  imder  it,  could  not  have  been 
less  than  seven  feet,  or  six  and  three  quarters,  in  stature. 

To  the  museum  and  library,  open  only  on  Thursdays 
I  gained  admittance  to-day  by  a  curious  accident.  This 
morning  a  young  man  called,  and  introduced  himself  as 
a  nephew  of  Dr.  W .  Having  been  to  see  his  fa- 
mily, he  conducted  me  to  the  museum,  where  a  profes- 
sor, named  Erasmus  Rask,  well  known  among  European 


philologists,  was  reading.  The  young  Dane  observed 
tliat  he  was  a  great  linguist,  and  had  '  "  ■  ■ 
Persia :  accordingly  I    addressed  him   in 


seemed  surprised,  but  after  some  hesitation  replied  in  the 
same  language,  apologising  for  his  bad  pronunciation, 
and  saying  that  some  years  bad  elapsed  since  he  was  in 
Persia.  However,  I  had  found  a  key  which  opened  the 
museum  and  the  hbraiy.  The  professor  showed  me  a 
manuscript  of  the  Revelations,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  in  the  tenth  century,  beautifully  executed  in 
Latin,  and  ornamented  with  pictures  ;  also  a  large  vo- 
lume of  manuscripts  he  purchased  at  Bombay,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  religion  of  tlie  Parsees  and  the 
tenets  of  Zoroaster,  written  in  a  character  tliat  he  called 
Sund,  quite  distinct  from  the  Sanscrit  and  from  every 
other  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  This  library  is  en- 
riched with  all  the  manuscripts  which  Niebuhr  collected 
during  his  travels !  and  a  manuscript  of  part  of  Livy's 
history,  written  in  the  tenth  century,  is  preserved  here. 

Copenhagen  contains  a  collection  of  pictures  by  the 
best  masters  from  every  country.  These  have  been  pro- 
cured with  great  assiduity  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
We  sp^nt  a  long  time  in  the  gallery  ;  and  though,  after 
visit.s  to  the  finest  collections  in  Europe,  a  common  pic- 
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ture-gallery  has  not  for   my  eye  the  cliarm  that  it  w 
have  t'oi-  ouc  loss  practised,  yet  liere  I  was  amply  repaid 
for  extra  exertion  on  a  day  of  considerable  fatigue. 

The  dock-yard  cannot  be  seen  by  a  foreigner,  (and 
surely  an  Englishman  has  no  claim  to  privilege  !) 
less  by  an  express  or<ler  from  the  king.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  seen  there.  The 
navy  of  Denmark  consists  of  three  two-decked  ships, 
five  frigates,  seven  sloops,  and  about  eighty  gun-boats 
sad  falling  oS'  lor  a  country  that  once  lorded  it  over  the 
seas  !  She  has  only  forty  thousand  sailors ;  few  for  a 
nation  of  islanders  who  trust  to  naval  power  for  political 
existence.  Some  more  ships  are  now  on  the  stoeki 
Two  eighty-four  gun  vessels  are  nearly  finished ;  and  the 
island  of  the  Three  Crowns  is  strengthened  by  a  thick 
parapet  and  deep  fosse,  lately  put  into  complete  repal 

Joined  by  a  bridge  to  Copenhagen  is  the  island  of 
Aniaak,  granted  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  some 
Dutch  refugees  on  condition  of  their  cultivating  vegeta- 
bles. Tiie  entire  supply  of  this  article  of  food  is  now 
procured  from  these  industrious  foreigners,  who,  having 
never  intermarried  with  the  DanoS,  still  retain  their 
purity  of  blood,  with  an  original  style  of  dress  and  pri 

The  buiiaJ  ground  is  distant  about  a  mile  from  the 
city.  Like  the  cemeteries  in  mussulman  countries,  it 
stands  on  the  road  side.  A  similar  position  probably 
presented  to  the  Saviour's  view  those  sepulchres  of  the 
martyrs  which  drew  forth  his  severe  reproof  to  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees.  The  cemetery  of  the  Danish  capi- 
tal is  a  miniature  of  that  of  Pere  la  Chaise.  The  graves  of 
the  young  and  the  aged,  the  warrior  and  the  bride,  arc 
all  decked  with  flowers  whoso  name  or  character  quali 
fies  them  to  serve  as  emblems  of  grief  or  of  perpetual  re. 
niembrance.  Some  of  the  epitaphs  and  devices  arc 
pretty.  One  motto  consists  of  the  simple  and  familiar 
words,  "  Not  lost,  but  gone  before :"  another,  "  I  shall 
see  you  again :"  a  third,  in  Danish  verse,  may  be  thus 
translated — "  Rest,  O  sweetly  rest,  dear,  in  tho  garden 
of  tho  dead,  amidst  graves,  and  flowers,  and  tears  j  till 
little  angels  beai-ing  the  *  forget-me-not*  shall  summon 
me  to  join  thee  in  eternity."  One  grave  contains  tlic 
relies  of  a  rrother  whose  husband  and  six  orphans 
represented,  in  marble,  exquisitely  wrought,  as  doves 
brooding  over  their  sorrows  and  the  dust  of  her  tliey 
loved.  The  ages  of  the  little  ones  are  represented  by  the 
size  of  the  nestlings ;  and  the  widowed  mate  covers  with 
his  wings  the  last  half-fledged  pledge  of  conjugal  love. 
The  scenery  around  is  beautiful.  'J'he  cypress  and  the 
myrtle  are  wanting ;  or,  as  I  gazed,  I  could  have  fancied 
that  in  that  spot,  and  over  that  tomb,  were  written  those 
exquisite  lines  which  tell  of  "  the  love  of  the  turtle."* 
The  Jews  have  here,  as  always,  a  separate  burying- 
ground.  Their  corpses  are  interred  in  a  standing  posi- 
tion, with  the  face  turned  towards  Jerusalem. 

As  we  returned  from  the  cemetery  to  our  chaise,  the 
king  and  queen,  prince  Ferdinand  and  the  princess  Caro- 
line his  wife,  drove  by,  courteously  returning  our  salute. 
Wo  rode  behind  them  to  the  palace  called  Frederiksberg  ; 
and  then  walked  over  tho  garden,  which  was  crowded 
with  citizens  enjoying  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Though 
absolute,  yet  Frederick  the  Sixth  exercises  power  with 
lenity,  and  is  much  beloved  ;  he  •- .  "lurages  his  people  to 
consider  him  as  their  friend  a-  -.     What  he  pos- 

sesses is  open  to  his  lowcp'  -^  he  reigns  as 

supremely  in  the  hearts  ^lutely  over 

their  persons  and  est-  J  an  anec- 

dote  mentioned   b  of  travels  in 

illustration  of  f  the  government 

of  Denmark  .lad   brought  sojue 

wild  beap'  ,ie  habit  of  putting  his 

head  i-  ..     Tlie  police  interfered 

to  >•  ..n  danger  to  life ;  but  the 

"■  »ey  by  the  exhibition  of  a  man's 

,  complained  to  the  British  minis- 
,  er  he  could  obtain  was,  that  in  Den- 
-  must  not  be  exposed  to  such  a  risk. 
The  J  jjard  for  the  security  of  his  subjects'  perso- 

nal pre,  y  is  manifested  by  another  law,  which  pre- 
vents a  loreigner  from  obtaining  the  necessary  signature 
to  his  passport  till  he  produce  a  document  from  the  land- 
lord of  his  inn  certifying  that  he  is  not  in  debt. 

The  town  of  Roeskilde  is  about  four  miles  from  Copen- 
hagen. It  contains  the  cemetery  of  the  kings  of  Den- 
mark. Here  the  coffins  of  deceased  monarchs,  laid  side 
by  side  in  parallel  lines,  are  exposed  to  view  in  all  the 
splendour  of  gold   and  silver  embossments  and  heraldic 


rivalled  poetical   beauties  of  Byron's  works,  while  tho- 
roujhly  disapproving  the  principles  of  Ihc  aythor. 


emblazonry.  Some  of  the  monuments  wrought  in  mar- 
ble are  very  handsome.  Those  of  Christian  the  Third, 
and  Frederick  the  Second,  executed  in  Italy  with  all  the 
taste  and  elegance  of  that  country,  and  that  of  the  great 
queen  Margaret,  are  the  most  remarkable. 

An  annual  fair  is  held  at  this  season  in  the  king's  deer 
park,  about  ten  miles  from  town.     I  saw  it  by  accident ; 

for  having  hired  a  horse  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.   B , 

the  secretary  to  the  embassy,  I  rode  into  the  country  for 
that  purpose.  Unfortunately  for  my  visit,  the  fair  was 
on  the  way  ;  nor  could  I,  by  any  contrivance,  induce  the 
horse  to  pass  it.  After  many  unsuccesslul  efibrts,  I  was 
compelled  to  resign  the  undertaking,  and  returned  much 
mortified  at  the  result  of  the  expedition.  The  scenery 
in  the  park  is  beautiful.  Through  long  vistas  of  well- 
grown  trees  the  sea  opens  on  the  view,  and  the  sable 
land  of  Sweden  forms  the  horizon.  I  dare  not  guess 
the  number  of  those  who  had  assembled  to  witness  the 
lestivities,  but  there  were  many  thousands.  The  road 
from  the  capital  was  thronged  with  carriages  of  every 
description  following  close  behind  each  other. 

In  every  nation  the  costume  of  the  higher  orders  is 
more  or  less  accommodated  to  the  taste  of  modern  times ; 
but  the  lower  classes  often  retain  their  primitive  dress. 
Thus  it  is  in  Denmark.     The  women  wear  bodies  and 
skirts  of  different  colours,  in  which  blue  and  red  predo- 
minate.    The  cap  fits  close  to  the  head.     It  is  horde 
with  a  large  fringe,  and  the  back  of  it  is  often  richly 
namented  in  the  style  of  tlie  Delhi  scarfs.     A  coloured 
handkerchief  is  bound  over  the  cap,  and  tied  under  the 
chin ;  while  two  red  strings  hang  down  behind,  instead 
of  the  queues  of  the  Hamburghers,  which  arc  here  w 
by  children  only. 

The  Daues  are  not  inclined  to  like  the  English.  It 
would  be  strange  if  they  did.  They  cannot  forget  the 
bombardment  of  their  citadel  in  1807,  in  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations.  England  has  taken  from  them  Norway 
and  their  navy,  and  they  would  be  more  or  less  than 
men  if  they  could  cease  to  feel  such  bereavements.  In 
the  arts  and  sciences  they  are  far  behind  us.  They  are 
slow  in  conception  and  dull  in  execution,  fond  of  money 
and  addicted  to  liquor.  On  the  whole,  the  first  impres- 
sion one  receives  of  the  national  character  is  not  of  the 
most  favourable  kind :  though  individual  exceptions  may 
be  found,  as  I  have  cause  to  testify,  among  the  higher 
classes ;  and  perhaps  better  acqi^aintance  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  would  enable  me  to  form  a  more 
pleasing,  fuid  at  the  same  time  a  more  just,  estimate  of 
their  character. 

The  few  objects  of  interest  in  this  vicinity  may  be 
quickly  seen  :  and  I  hope  soon  to  drive  from  Copenhagen 
to  the  northeast  point  of  Zealand,  whence  1  shall  cross 
tho  Sound  and  commence  the  tour  of  Scandinavia. 


LETTER  V. 
Frederickshall,  J-uly  13lh,  1830. 

On  Tuesday,  the  6th  instant,  I  left  Copenhagen  in 
company  with  Count  Gyldenstolpe  and  an  English  gen- 
tleman, in  a  carriage  for  Elsineur.  The  distance  is  thir- 
ty-five miles,  which  we  accomplished  with  three  post- 
horses  driven  in  the  unicorn  mode,  between  six  in  the 
morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon.  At  Fredericksburg 
(burg  means  a  castle),  fifteen  miles  from  Copenhagen, 
we  halted  for  an  hour  to  see  an  interesting  structure  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  a  palace  of  Christian  the 
Fourth,  the  architect  of  which  was  the  famous  Inigo 
Jones,  who  built  tlie  palace  of  Copenhagen,  and  our  col- 
lege of  Clare  Hall  at  Cambridge. 

The  king  lias  a  stud  of  four  hundred  horses  here. 
They  are  ranged  in  rows  of  eight  or  twelve,  according 
to  their  breed  and  colour,  and  exhibit  noble  specimens  of 
the  race.  If  ever  one  could  recall  with  pleasure  Young's 
highly  po^ieal  paraphrase  of  the  inspired  penman's  gra- 
phic description  of  the  war-horse,  it  would  be  on  such  an 
occasion. 

'  To  paw  the  vale  he  proudly  takes  delight, 
And  triumphs  in  the  fulness  of  his  might; 
High  raised,  he  snuffs  the  battle  from  afar, 
And  burns  to  plunge  amid  the  raging  war  : 
He  sinks  the  sense  of  pain  in  generous  pride. 
Nor  feels  the  shaft  that  trembles  in  his  side; 
But  neighs  to  the  shrill  trumpet's  dreadful  blast 
Till  death :  and  when  he  groans,  he  groans  his  last." 
The  horses  of  Holstein  are  strong  and  well-formed. 
This  country  supplies  the  cavalry  of  Prussia  ;  as  Jutland 
does  the  markets  of  England  with  her  less  elegant  but 
stronger  breed.     It  is  said  that  fifteen  or  sixteen  thou- 
sand horses  havo  been  exported  in  a  single  j'ear  during 
he  late  war  from  the  I)anisli  promontory. 


An  incident  occurred  in  this  place,  trifling  in  itself, 
but  calculated  to  give  you  an  insight  into  the  character 
of  the  people.  I  will  nienticn  it,  because  trifles  make  up 
the  sum  of  human  life,  and  character  is  more  developed 
in  trifles  than  in  greater  occurrences  which  call  forth  the 
deliberative  faculty  rather  than  betray  the  natural  bent 
of  mind.  We  left  the  carriage,  ordering  the  postilion  to 
harness  fresh  horses ;  and  having  declined  dinner  at  the 
inn,  proceeded  to  the  stud.  On  our  return,  the  carriage 
was  ready.  The  landlord,  who  was  also  postmaster,  de- 
manded payment  in  advance  for  his  cattle.  We  were 
surpiised,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  comply,  and  put  into 
his  hand  a  Frederlck-d'or.  While  -lie  went  to  procure 
change,  we  entered  the  inn,  (which  we  had  not  done  be- 
fore,) and  wailed  five  or  ten  minutes  till  he  brought  the 
silver,  when  we  paid  him  and  were  going  out.  The  miin 
stopped  us  rudely,  and  demanded  four  marks,  or  eighteen 
pence,  for  the  use  of  the  room.  This,  of  course,  we  re- 
sisted. He  said  we  had  sat  on  the  couch  and  occupied 
the  room  for  ten  minutes,  and  that  we  should  not  quit 
the  house  till  he  was  paid.  The  count,  who  spoke  Dan- 
ish fluently,  parleyed  with '  him  a  long  time,  till  words 
ran  high ;  and  then,  refusing  to  pay,  we  left  the  room. 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  landlord  closed  the  gates 
of  the  yard,  and  our  carriage  could  not  proceed;  nor 
should  it,  he  protested,  till  his  demand  was  satisfied. 
Having  no  resource,  we  were  compelled  to  submit ;  and 
contented  ourselves  with  preferring  a  complaint  to  Mr. 
Fenwick,  the  English  consul  at  Elsineur,  who  kindly  said 
he  would  do  what  he  could  to  have  the  man  punished,  but 
feared  he  should  not  succeed.  A  Frenchman,  to  whom 
I  related  the  circumstance,  characteristically  observed — 
"  Vraiment,  monsieur,  vous  ctiez  eeorche  !" 

Helsingor,  or  Elsineur,  stands  on  the  sea-shore,  where 
the  territories  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  approach  most 
near  to  each  other.  The  passage  is  called  the  "  Sund," 
or  "  Sound,"  which  signifies  a  narrow  strait.  This  has 
often  been  a  source  of  dispute  between  the  Danes  and 
other  nations.  In  former  times  they  incurred  great  ex- 
pense in  fixing  buoys  and  erecting  lighthouses  to  direct 
the  course  of  ships  in  this  dangerous  navigation.  To 
remunerate  themselves,  they  claimed  a  right  of  taxing 
the  vessels  that  entered  the  Sound.  This  right  was  long 
undisputed,  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  antiquity.  At 
length,  some  English  sailors  refusing  to  pay  the  sum, 
discussion  ensued,  which  induced  a  reference  to  the  two 
governments.  The  subject  remained  in  abeyance  till  the 
tieaty  of  1 814,  when  England  ceded  the  point  in  consi- 
deration of  Denmark  resigning  aU  claims  to  compensa- 
tion for  a  heavy  loss  of  private  property  sustained  in 
consequence  of  the  cruel  bombardment  of  1807. 

The  castle  of  Cronberg  at  Helsingor,  where  the  unfor- 
tunate Matilda,  sister  of  our  George  the  Third,  and  mo- 
ther of  the  present  king  of  Denmark,  was  confined,  is  a 
handsome  structure  of  the  same  style  as  Frederiksburg. 
We  walked  over  the  ramparts,  from  which  the  view  of 
the  Swedish  coast  and  the  Sound,  with  all  the  Danish 
vessels  riding  at  anchor,  is  very  fine. 

Close  to  Cronberg  there  is  a  spot  called  Hamlet's  gar- 
den,  where  tradition  has  laid  the  scene  of  his  father's 
murder. 

A  boat  conveyed  us  hence  across  the  sea.  The  dis- 
tance is  nearly  "three  miles.  The  time  occupied  might 
have  been  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  but  though  we 
reached  Elsineur  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  yet  the  various 
delays  to  which  travellers  are  subjected  in  leaving  one 
country  for  another  are  such,  that  it  was  past  nine  when, 
having  gone  through  all  the  necessary  formalities  of  the 
custom-house  and  police-office,  we  gained  the  hotel  at 
Helsingborg. 

As  soon  lis  we  landed  in  Sweden,  I  ascended  a  hill 
that  overlooks  the  town  of  Helsingborg,  to  reconnoitre 
the  country.      The  sun  was  setting  in  the  northwest, 
and  the  full  moon  shining  with  rival  lustre  in  the  south- 
east.    Before  me  lay  the  whole  coast  of  Zealand,  over 
which  I  had  travelled  in  the  morning.     In  the  distance 
I  could  descry  the  point  of  land  on  which  Copenhagen 
stands,  with  the  Northern  and  the  Baltic  seas  stretched  out 
on  either  hand.     In  the  foreground  was  the  little  isle  of) 
Huen,  that  gave  birth  to  Tycho  Brahe,  with  the  elevated 
town  of  Uranienberg.     Not  a  single  cloud  was  to  be  seen. 
The  calm  tranquillity  of  a  Swedish  village  below  con- 
istcd  sweetly  with  the  scene  of  bustle  and  the  din  of 
any  voices  which  had  been  left  behind  in  the  Danish 
wn.     I  have  seldom  experienced  so  sensibly  as  at  that 
moment  the  enjoyment  of  mere  existence;  yet  I  wanted 
companion  of  congenial  tastes; — 

"  Joy  flies  monopolists.     It  calls  for  two. 
Reverberated  pleasures  fire  the  breast!" 

M'ith  Denmark  I  have  bidden  adieu  to  ggld  and  silver. 


ELLIOTT'S  TRAVELS  I\  EUROPE. 


Here  none  but  paper  money  is  known;  and  at  tins  nio- 
iiient  my  coat  poclitt  is  stuffed  out  vvitli  more  tlian  a  liun- 
dred  bank  notes,  the  ag:gregate  value  of  which  is  thirty 
shillings.  The  rix-dollar  (or  rigstlialer,  from  whicli  our 
word  is  corrupted,  rigs  signifying  country,)  is  divided 
into  forty-eight  skillings ;  and  the  commonest  notes  re- 
present eight,  twelve,  sixteen,  and  twenty-four  skillings, 
or  threepence,  fourpenco  halfpenny,  sixpence,  and  nine- 
pence  of  our  money.  . 

At  noon  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  instant,  partmg  from 
the  Swedish  counl,  I  lefl  Helsingborg  in  a  carriage  with 
lied  by  post  to  Gothen- 


,  English  gentleiT 


borg,  the  second  town  in  Sweden,  where  we  arrived  at 
five  on  tlie  morning  of  the  9th,  having  stopped  only  once 
of  our  own  accord,  to  secure  three  hours'  elecp,  but 
having  been  frequently  detained  by  want  of  horses  on  the 
road.  The  mode  of  travelling  in  this  country  is  peculiar. 
A  man  is  despatched  some  hours  beforehand  to  give  no- 
tice of  your  intended  journey,  and  to  drop  a  ticket  at 
each  stage,  stating  the  hour  of  your  arrival,  and  the 
number  of  horses  required.  He  is  called  the  fore- 
bud,  <jr  avant  courier.  When  he  reaches  the  post- 
house,  men  are  sent  out  to  collect  horses  from  the 
farmers.  These  are  generally  brought  from  grazing 
or  from  the  plough,  and  four  hours'  notice  is  requir- 
ed.  If  the  forebud  have  made  good  progress,  you  will 
travel  pleasantly  over  excellent  roads  at  the  rate  of 
one  Swedish,  or  very  nearly  seven  English  niiles  an 
hour;  but  if,  unfortunately,  you  overtake  the  forebud, 
you  are  detained  two,  and  often  three  hours  at  each  post. 
This  has  generally  been  our  case;  therefore  my  first 
essay  in  Sweden  has  rather  dampcd-my  expectations  re- 
garding the  luxury  of  Swedish  travelling  ;  but  you  shall 
hear  more  on  this  subject  hereafter.  The  expense  is 
small.  We  have,had  Uiree  horses  abreast,  and  the  fore- 
bud counts  as  one  ;  we  have  therefore  paid  for  four  horses, 
The  whole  charge  ,from  Helsingborg  to  Gothenborg,  a 
hundred  and  fif^y  miles,  has  been  2i.  10s.  Id.  sterling,  or 
•iburpence  a  mile;  that  is,  a  penny  for  each  horse  per 
mile.  In  addition  to  this,  we  hired  a  servant  for  the  trip 
to  act  as  coachman  and  interpreter,  who  will  receive 
twelve  banco-dollars,  or  one  pound ;  which  divided  among 
the  number  of  miles,  will  show  the  correct  average  ol 
expenditure. 

The  mode  of  fencing  the  6eld3  gives  a  romantic  ap- 
pearance to  the  country.  Stakes  are  driven  perpendicu- 
larly into  the  ground,  and  the  outside  planks  of  trees  arc 
nailed  on  these  at  an  angle  of  45°,  parallel  to  and  reclin- 
ing on  one  another.  Thus  a  strong  paling  is  secured, 
while  the  better  timber  is  preserved  for  otlier  purposes. 
One  of  the  articles  of  domestic  economy,  supplied  by  thi 
inside  of  the  fir,  is  torches.  Strips,  saturated  witli  tur 
pentine,  are  used  instead  of  candles,  and  yield  a  good 
light. 

In  the  village,  the  houses  are  small,  and  constructed 
chiefly  of  wood ;  but  at  Gothenborg  tliey  are  large,  and 
most  of  them  are  built  of  stone  or  bricks  well  stuccoed. 
Some  of  the  streets  have  canals  running  through  them 
flanked  by  trees.  They  are  paved,  but  without  trottoirs. 
The  herring  fishery  was  formerly  carried  on  here  to  a 
great  extent.  The  Swedes  say  that  from  two  to  three 
thousand  millions  of  herrings  have  been  caught  in  one 
season  off  this  coast;  they  complain  that  the  morning 
and  evening  guns  of  the  English  ships  during  the  w 
frightened  away  the  heriings.  Whether  this  be  true 
false  I  will  not  pretend  to  decide.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  salmon  have  deserted  all  the  rivers  of  Europe 
which  steam-vessels  ply  their  noisy  paddles.  The  annual 
movement  of  large  shoals  of  herrings  is  a  most  interest- 
ing fact.  They  are  said  to  proceed  at  a  certain  season 
of  the  year  in  one  vast  body  from  the  direction  of  Spitz- 
bcrgen.  Pursuing  a  southern  course,  this  is  divided  by 
our  island  into  two  parts ;  one  of  which  traverses  our 
eastern,  the  other  our  western  coast.  It  is  the  former  of 
these  that  supplies  the  fisliermen  of  Scandinavia  and 
Denmark. 

Gotlienborg  was  founded  by  Charles  the  Ninth,  about 
two  hundred  years  ago.     It  stands  on  the  Gotha,  whence 
it  derives  its  name.     The  population  may  be  about  twen- 
ty thousand.     The  cathedral  of  Gothenborg  is  a  large 
massive  building  of  modern,  but  singular,  style.     Over 
the  altar  is  a  cross.     Above,  a  crown  of  thorns  is  sus- 
pended ;  and  upon  it  is  a  robe  such  as  the  Asiatics  wear 
round  their  loins.     At  the  foot  of  the  cross  arc  two 
angels,  the  one  with  his  breast  covered  by  his  hands,  the 
other  pointing  to  the  skies.     The  whole  is  richly  wroug 
in  gilt  work,  the  figures  being  as  large  as  life.     A  sin 
lar  representation  of  angels'  heads  on  a  smaller  scale 
attached  to  the  front  part  of  the  pulpit.     On  either  side 
of  the  church  is  a  range  of  windows,  forming  the  face  of 
the  ycstry  and  ante-rnom.     These  are   likewise   richly 


gilt,  and  add  to  the  splendour  of  the  tout  ensemble, 
the  altar,  which  stands  in  a  recess,  the  roof  is  sliap- 
;o  a  dome,  that  not  only  gives  an  air  of  novelty  to 
the  interior  of  the  building,  but  makes  it  appear  larger 

than  it  really  is.  

I'his  is  probably  the  country  inhabited  by  our  ances- 
tors the  Goths,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  it  still  retains 
of  Gothland.  A  belief  prevails  generally,  that  they  owed 
igin  to  the  Scythian  tribe  called  Getee ;  who,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  dwelt  on  the  coasts  of  the  Danube, 
nd  derived  fi-om  their  legislalor  Zamolxis  a  belief  in 
the  dogma  of  the  soul's  immortality."  As  their  num. 
hers  increased,  (which  they  did  with  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity,) they  emigrated  in  various  directions;  and  large 
bodies  settled  in  Scandinavia,  where  theic  kind  and  hos- 
pitable dispositions  and  mora!  lives  acquired  for  them  tlic 
name  of  Goths,  derived  from  the  Teutonic  word  gofen, 
good,  and  aided  probably  by  its  affinity  to  their  ancicnl 
appellation.  Dispersed  over  the  Southern  parts  of  Swc 
den,  and  fond  of  the  sea,  (as  Tacitus  observes  the  Swedes 
:,  even  in  his  time,)  an  attempt  to  cross  t!ie  Baltic 
natural  and  easy.  The  distance  from  Carlskrona  to 
icarest  ports  of  Pomerania  and  Prussia  is  only  forty 
leagues ;  and  the  first  emigration  of  the  Goths  from 
ia  peopled  the  northeastern  coast  of  the  Baltic, 
where  the  commercial  cities  of  Thorn,  Elbing,  Konigs- 


bles  the  species  known  among  us  by  the  name  of 
Royston  crow,  from  its  frequenting  that  part  of  Hert- 
fordshire.    At  Fredericksburg,  in  Zeeland,  we  met  a  man 
carrying  a  large  bundle  of  grass  of  a  fragrant  odour,  wliich 
proved  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Indian  tattees.   The 
for  cooling  tiie  air  admitted  into 
houses,  by  causing  it  to  pass  through  frames  in  which 
grass  is  kept  well  watered.     If  these  details  be  unin- 
sling  to  you,  I  must  plead  as  iny  excuse  that  the 
])arative  study  of  countries  and  their   productions 
falls  immediately  within  the  province  of  a  traveller;  and 
that  every  thing  connected  with  India  has  an  especial 
-im  to  my  attention. 

Hitherto  the  weather  has  been  pleasant.  It  was  be- 
coming hot ;  but  tlie  two  last  days  brought  heavy  rains, 
and  tlie  air  is  consquenlly  cool  again.     I  am  now  out  of 


berg. 


111  Dantzie  have  since  sprung 


from  the  Baltic  to  the  Euxine,  whence 
they  sent  out  colonies  to  Thrace,  Moesia,  and  Italy :  and 
diffusing  themselves  widely,  formed  a  part  of  the  populi 
tion  of  almost  every  nation  of  Europe.  In  England  tli 
Celtic  population  was  succeeded  by  the  Gothic,  who  took 
possession  of  more  tlian  two  thirds  of  the  country,  and 
likewise  sent  numerous  tribes  to  tlie  south  of  Ireland, 
The  terms  Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths,  or  Westrogoths, 
signifying  eastern  and  western  Goths,  are  derived  from 
the  position  these  tribes  maintained  in  Sweden  :  the 
occupying  that  part  of  Scandinavia  which  borders 
Denmark,  and  is  called  Westrogothia,  or  West  Gothland  ; 
the  other,  the  more  eastern  parts  near  the  Baltic,  called 
Ostrogothia,  or  East  Gothland. 

I  had  an  interesting  interview  with  the  venerable 
bishop  of  Gothenborg,  tlie  head  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran 
church.  He  called  on  me,  and  I  returned  his  visit.  He 
is  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  a  man  of  pleasing 
manners.  He  told  me  that  he  had  distributed  in  Sweden 
fifty  thousand  Bibles  and  Testaments  belonging  to 
Bible  Society:  tliat  when  the  last  meeting  was  held, 
had  already  disposed  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  Bibles  and 
fourteen  hundred  Testaments  since  January,  and  that  he 
hoped  to  make  the  numbers  five  hundred  and  two  thou- 
sand respectively  in  the  course  of  the  year.  You  are 
aware  that  the  Lutherans  believe  the  co-existence  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Saviour  with  the  eucharistic  sym- 
bols, as  the  Catholics  do  the  transformation  of  those  sym- 
bols into  the  sacred  elements.  They  are  violently  op- 
posed to  the  doctrine  of  election,  which  they  say  involves 
that  of  final  reprobation.  On  this  subject  I  had  some 
conversation  of  a  striking  nature  with  the  venerable  pre- 
late ;  as  also  on  1  John,  v.  16, 17,  which  he  thinks  refers 
to  final  obduration  of  heart.  He  urged  me  to  visit  the 
bishop  of  Christiania,  and  Count  Rosenblad,  the  premier 
of  Sweden,  to  whom  he  favoured  me  with  an  introd 
tion.  They  are  the  heads  of  the  church  and  state 
Norway  and  Sweden,  and  have  the  higher  honour  of 
standing  forth  as  the  champions  of  true  religion  in  a  land 
of  much  darkness.  In  Sweden,  however,  all  is  not  dark. 
There  is  more  than  a  glimmer  of  religious  light.  The 
bishop  thinks  that  the  spirit  of  God  is  evidently 
on  the  face  of  the  waters. 

From  Gothenborg  to  Trolhattan  the  distance  is  about 
eight  and  a  half  Swedish,  or  fifty-eight  English,  miles. 
The  road,  unlike  that  from  Helsingborg  to  Gothenborg, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  worst  in  Sweden,  is  in  good  re- 
pair; and  the  surrounding  country  exhibits  a  good  deal 
of  undulation,  with  large  forests  of  firs,  in  which  the 
Scotch  and  Spruce  predominate.     The  peasants 
manly  race,  open  in  character,  and  mild  in 
They  make,  good  soldiers,  and  have  generally  gained 
honour  in  the  field  of  battle.     The  women  wear  skirts 
and  jackets  of  dififercnt  colours,  with 
tied  over  their  heads,  while  the  ends  are  allowed  to  float 
on  the  air  behind.     They  are  fair,  and  often  pretty ;  and 
their  children  have  beautiful  complexions. 

I  find  many  things  in  this  northern  latitude  reminding 
me  of  India.  The  wagons  of  the  country  correspond 
exactly  with  the  hackries  of  the  east;  and  are  drawn  by 
bullocks  yoked  in  a  similar  manner,  though  not  guieied 
by  a  string  passed  through  the  nostrils.  The  Indian  jay 
and  crow  are  common  here.  The  plumage  of  the  former 
is  fir  richer  than  that  of  the  English  jay  ;  the  latter  ro- 


thc  beaten  track  of  English  travellers,  very  few  of  whom 
have  visited  this  part.  Wo  have  seen  but  one  Englishman 
cntercei  Sweden.  He  is  a  sportsman  who  re- 
sides in  that  country  and  Norway  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing.  I  understand  that  he 
has  written,  or  is  writing,  a  work  on  the  field-sports  of 
Scandinavia. 

The  name  of  Trolhattan  will,  no  doubt,  recall  to  your 
mind  the  enterprising  scheme  of  Gustavus  the  First,  to 
form  a  communication  between  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Their  second  Baltic,  in  order  to  avoid  the  embarrassments  to  which 
wedish  ships  were  subjected  by  the  Danes  in  their  pas- 
sage through  the  sound.  From  1.526  to  1747  several  un- 
successful eftbrts  were  made  by  Christian  and  Charles. 
In  the  latter  year  the  canal  was  rendered  navigable  from 
Trolhattan  to  Wenersborg,  a  distance  of  ten  miles :  but, 
to  avoid  tlie  fall  of  the  Gotha,  it  was  necessary  to  exca- 
vate the  rock  for  three  miles  fartlier.  This  was  effected 
in  1800,  and  a  vessel  may  now  go  from  the  lake  of 
Wetter,  through  that  of  Wenner,  the  canal,  and  the  river 
Gotha,  into  the  Cattcgat.  In  this  voyage  she  has  to 
pass  through  nineteen  locks,  and  falls  a  hundred  and 
sixty  feet.  TIio  locks  are  fixed  in  solid  granite  ;  eight 
of  tliem  are  close  to  each  other,  and  near  Trolhattan : 
the  cfiiect  produced  by  their  consecutive  position,  giving 
them  the  appearance  of  a  mighty  ladder,  each  step  of 
which  is  formed  by  a  reservoir  of  water,  is  at  once  most 
remarkable  and  imposing.  Except  the  Via  Mala  on  the 
Splugen  pass  into  Italy,  I  Jiave  seen  nothing  with  which 
to  compare  so  laborious  an  excavation  ;  and  in  many 
respects  greater  difficulties  were  to  be  encountered  here 
than  there.  But  the  interest  of  this  spot  arises  more 
from  natural  than  from  artificial  beauties.  The  river 
flows  under  a  bank. of  high  rock,  on  which  firs  are  now 
thinly,  and  now  more  abundantly,  scattered.  .An  island 
in  the  centre,  opposing  the  natural  current  of  the  water, 
causes  it  to  rush  angrily  down  an  inclined  plane  in  ad- 
vance. The  contracted  passage  increases  the  tumult  of 
the  stream,  which,  acquiring  a  prodigious  velocity  in  the 
gradual  descent  alluded  to,  curls  over  a  rock  rising  just 
enough  to  inflect  the  line  of  water  in  the  form  of  a  do!- 
phin's  head,  and  then  precipitates  its  foaming  waves  into 
the  gulf  below. 

Near  the  fall  is  a  cavity  of  an  oval  shape  formerly 
tenanted,  it  would  seem,  by  some  enormous  stone  now 
removed  from  his  regularly  chiseled  seat.  Here  sat 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  here  the  Duke  of  Sundermania. 
Here  too,  Charles  the  Twelfth,  Carl  Johan  the  king,  and 
Oscar  the  present  viceroy  of  Norway  and  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Bernadottc.  Here  I  paused  for  a  moment. 
From  this  spot  thousands  now  numbered  with  the  dead 
have  dwelt  on  the  same  sublime  and  awful  scene.  The 
face  of  nature  is  unaltered,  and  so  it  will  remain  when 
minds  which  now  contemplate  her  beauties  shall  dwell 
with  delight,  infinitely  greater  Aan  they  experience 
here,  on  the  glories  of  tlie^  eternal  world. 
■  Passing  by  the  lake  Wenner,  we  pm'sued  our  way  to 
Undeewala,  a  town  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  fiords,  or 
bays,  which  indicate  the  traveller's  approach  to  Norway. 
The  inn  was  wretchedly  dirty.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  two  Frenchmen,  almost  the  only  travellers  whom 
we  have  encountered  in  Sweden,  entered  our  sitting 
room  and  converted  it  into  a  bed  chamber.  The  dis- 
turbance was  no  inconvenience,  for  I  had  already  been 
neat  handkerchief  up  repeatedly,  waging  war  against  some  unwelcome 
'  "  bedfellows,  twelve  of  whom  I  had  thrown  out  of  the 
window ;  but  the  relentless  host  maintained  such  a  sue- 
cessful  combat,  that  I  was  at  length  fairly  driven  off  the 
field,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  on  the  floor  near  the 
Frenchmen,  in  hope  that  ray  enemies  might  be  enticed 
away  by  the  vicinity  of  richer  prey.  In  general,  the 
accommodations  have  been  better  than  we  anticipated. 
On  a  route  so  litt'.e  frequented,  provisions  are  necessarily 
cheap.  The  bill  for  a  dinner  of  three  or  four  kinds  of 
mcnt  may  amount  to  a  shilling;  which  will  also  cover 
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the  expense  of  a  breakfast  with  coffee,  bread,  butter, 
smoked  sajmon,  and  strawberries :  but  notwithstanding 
this,  travelling;  in  the  north  is  dearer  than  in  the  s 
of  Eu/ope  ;  bceausc  tlic  different  sorts  of  earriage 
quired  in  the  vaiious  countries  that  are  visited,  must  all 
be  purchased. 

Here  tlic  scenery  begins  to  assume  a  diiferent  chi 
ter.  Large  masses  of  roek,  some  skirted  with  firs,  others 
presenting  to  the  wind  their  rugged  surfaces  unrounded 
by  the  friction  of  at  least  four  thousand  years,  are  thrown 
confusedly  into  the  landscape.  The  Norwegian  m 
tains  form  tlic  background,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
water,  land-locked  in  successive  bays,  contrasts  with  the 
conflict  of  elements  to  wlilch  the  mind  involuntarily 
fcrs  the  strange  derangement  here  exhibited  of  the  most 
solid  parts  of  the  creation.  This  kind  of  scenery  con 
tinned  during  the  whole  of  yesterday's  journey,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  which  we  crossed  the  frontier  of  " 
way,  neai-  a  village  called  Higdal,  about  a  hundred 
and  five  miles  from  Trolhattan.  It  was  late  in  the 
evening  :  but  at  this  season  the  night  is  as  pleasant  tc 
the  travclier,  and  almost  as  liglit,  as  the  day.  Continu- 
ing our  route  for  fifteen  miles,  we  reached  Frederik- 
shall  about  tyvcke  o'clock ;  and  having  had  very  little 
sleep  for  seven  nights,  we  were  not  sorry  to  consign  our 
weary  todies  to  restj  though  on  beds  miserably  deficient 
both  in  quality  and  quantity. 

It  does  not  always  happen  that  what  is  pleasing  in 
prospect  is  equally  so  in  enjoyment.  So  it  is  with  re- 
gard to  days  protracted  during  twenty-four  hours.  This 
eoiinds  very  delightful;  but  the  body  needs  relief  from 
constant  light,  which  becomes  wearisome  and  almost 
painful.  It  seems  as  if  certain  functions  of  the  human 
system  were  influenced,  like  those  of  plants,  by  light  and 
darkness  ;  and  as  if  the  alternation  oi*  these  were  cssen 
tial  to  healthy  action  of  body  and  mind.  It  is  unpleasant, 
and  seems  unnatural,  to  go -to  sleep  in  daylight;  and  a 
town  perfectly  still,  exhibiting  no  signs  of  lile  except  a 
straggling  dog  or  muffled  watchman  in  the  broad  glare 
£)f  day,  wears  an  aspect  melancholy  and  death-like. 
,  I  have  now  entered  on  a  new  and  highly  interesting 
country ;  one  of  which  my  limited  descriptive  powers 
will  bo  able  to  convey  no  adequate  idea.  How  the 
mountain  scenery  of  Norway  will  bear  comparison  witl 
that  of  Switzerland  or  the  colossal  ranges  of  the  Himala,  ] 
will  not  venture  to  conjecture  ;  hut  you  shall  hear  of  in) 
progress  from  time  to  time ;  and  as  it  is  a  country  little 
known,  the  accounts  sliajl  be  more  detailed. 


LETTER  VI, 

Chrisliania,  lG(/i  Julij,  1830. 

We  reached  Frederikshall,  the  frontier  town  of  Norway, 
on  the  night  of  Monday  the  12tli  instant.  Tlie  country, 
whieh  in  South  Gothland  is  flat  and  sandy,  becomes 
gradually  more  interesting,  while  the  scenery  assumes  a 
bolder  and  more  striking  character.  The  nearer  ap- 
proach to  Norway  is  chai-actcrised  by  a  great  increase  of 
wood,  and  numerous  little  bays  along  the  line  of  coast 
These  are  .called  "jjuriis"  or  '\fiords."  It  is  on  one  of 
these  that  the  town  of  Frederikshajl,  with  the  fort  of 
Frederiltstcin,  is  built.  A  Norwegian  gentleman,  named 
Hanson,  kindly  conducted  us  to  an  cininenec  to  view  a 
landscape  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  tliis  romantic 
country. 

Ascending  a  lofty  moivitajn  we  enjoyed  a  scene  which 
Switzerland  can  scarcely  equal.  On  the  riglit,  an  ex- 
tensive lake  supplied  by  five  rivers,  whose  confluent 
waters  here  unite  to  form  the  noble  river  Glomen,  pre- 
sents to  tlie  eye  its  leafy  banks  and  three  or  four  pic- 
turesque islands  coyered  with  luxuriant  fir  trees  ;  the 
surface  was  calm  as  we  surveyed  it;  and  a  few  northern 
birds  reposed  peacefully  on  its  bosom.  On  the  left,  in 
the  foreground,  the  Glomen  rushes  violently  down  a 
precipice  in  three  successive  cataracts ;  being  hidden 
from  the  view,  before  the  waves  have  regained  a  tranquil 
state,  by  a  forest  rising  on  the  projecting  angle  of  a  chain 
of  hills :  in  the  distance  through  a  defile  of  woody  moun- 
tains, we  overlooked  a  fiord,  at  the  extremity  of  whieh 
the  tower  of  Frederikshall  is  seen  in  miniature,  with  a 
background  of  dark  green  forest  on  the  heights  above. 
A  break  in  these  disclosed  the  channel  where  the  sea 
gains  admission,  and  forms  the  fiord,  here,  as  always,  the 
characteristic  of  a  Norwegian  scene.  While  our  minds 
were  pleasingly  excited  by  a  view  of  this  perfect  land- 
scape, the  ruin  of  the  venerable  fort  of  Frederikstein  re- 
called to  memory  the  fall  of  Sweden's  glory  in  the  person 
of  Charles  the  Twelfth.  Here  he  perished  in  an  attempt 
to  take  the  citadel.  He  was  leaning  on  a  block  of  marble 
when  a  shot  struck  his  head.  This  block,  rudely  chiseled, 
now  forms  his  monunjcntal  stone.     Conscience  has  since 


smitten  me  for  bringing  away  a  piece  of  it ;  for  if  every 
traveller  did  the  same,  Charles  would  be  left  without  a 
local  memorial. 

Close  to  the  cataracts  just  mentioned  is  an  establish- 
ment of  saw  mills,  some  of  whieh  belong  to  Mr.  Hanson, 
The  firs  are  hewn  and  marked  ;  then  tloatcd  down  the 
Glomen  in  great  numbers  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  ;  and,  being  stopped  here,  are  recognised  as  the 
property  of  their  respective  owners.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  steal  them,  though  unaccompanied  in  their  progress 
down  tlie  river :  indeed,  there  is  no  temptation,  sinci 
trees  can  be  obtained  for  the  trouble  of  Jelling,  and  with 
out  the  risk  of  a  legal  penalty.  Where  the  stream  winds 
round  an  angle,  a  peasant  is  appointed  to  push  off  from 
shore  the  logs  that  have  been  stranded.  This  is  the  only 
aid  they  require  in  their  long  and  singular  voyage. 
When  hurled  down  cascades  and  rapids  they  are  tre- 
quently  injured  ;  but  the  cheapness  of  such  aconveyance 
more  than  compensates  for  the  loss  sustained.  A  natural 
raft  of  firs  rusliing  down  three  foaming  cataracts  in  i 
mediate  succession  is  an  imposing  sight, 

A  similar  mode  of  transporting  wood  is  adopted 
Germany ;  and  grates,  called  rechen,  are  fixed  at  i 
mouths  of  rivers  to  collect  the  trees  that  float  down, 
difl'erent  parts  of  Europe  where  the  forests  are  inacces- 
sible, as  on  Mount  Pilatus,  in  Switzerland,  various  modes 
of  obtaining  the  timber  have  been  devised.     There  ar 
inclined  plane  was  adapted  to  the  rugged  sides  of  the 
mountain,  at  one  time  passing  through  excavated  tun- 
nels, at  another  suspended  over  frightful  chasms  ;  and  on 
this,  trees  of  a  hundred  feet  in  length  rushed  with  almost 
incredible  velocity  through  a  space  of  eight  miles  from 
the  top  of  the  mountain  into  the  lake  of  Lucerne.     Un- 
fortunately tlie  speculation  proved  abortive ;  and  the  slide 
of  Alpnach  was  resigned  to  the  destructive  influence  of 
the  elements. 

From  Frederikshall  to  Christiania  the  distance  is  about 
eight  Norwegian  miles.  We  slept  on  the  road  at  a  1 
called  lyioss,  situated  on  a  fiord  of  great  beauty.  In  the 
morning  I  enjoj'cd  a  ramble  over  the  neighbouring 
country,  while  the  carriage  was  submitted  to  some  ne 
cessary  repairs  and  the  forebud  rode  on  to  order  relay 
of  horses. 

The  delay  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  ceremony  of  a  Norse  marriage.  A  number  of  young 
girls  with  flowers  in  their  hands  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
church.  The  bride  and  bridegroom,  humbly  dressed, 
entered  and  took  their  seats  in  a  pew,  while  the  p 
and  an  acolite  chanted  alternately  some  psalms 
prayer  was  then  offered,  and  the  parties  approaching  the 
altar  knelt  to  receive  the  benediction  of  the  priest,  and 
to  join  their  supplications  for  the  blessing  of  the  divine 
institutor  of  this  sacred  rite.  No  ring  appeared  to  be 
given;  but  it  might  have  been  without  my  seeing  it. 
The  maimer  of  all  was  serious  and  devotional. 

It  was  late  on  Wednesday  morning  before  our  car- 
nage was  repaired  ;  and  the  sun  had  just  set  as  we 
reached  tlie  capital  of  Norway.  The  view  of  Christiania 
from  the  top  of  tlie  hill  that  overlooks  it  receives  no 
small  accession  of  interest  from  the  beauty  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  and  the  novelty  of  its  character.  The 
town  stands  on  a  fiord  running  up  into  a  continent  of 
richly  wooded  mountains.  The  number  or  ships  riding 
,  anchor  converted  tlie  bay  into  a  forest  of  masts.  The 
etropolis,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  suburbs  built  entirely 
of  wood,  is  itself  a  remarkable  object  that  seems  to  carry 
>ut  of  the  world  of  arts  and  luxuries :  but  having 
once  entered  the  town,  all  interest  in  it  ceases,  A  plague 
s  to  have  swept  away  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Neither  polities  nor  commerce  move  the  natives 
to  exertion,  A  vehicle  is  seldom  seen  in  the  streets ;  and 
you  may  walk  for  an  hour  without  meeting  two.  Though 
tl;e  Storthing,  or  representative  assembly  of  tlie  country, 
w  sitting,  yet  even  that  docs  not  give  life  to  this 
inanimate  city,  which  sceins  to  have  been  visited  by  an 
sphaltic  breeze. 

During  my  short  stay  I  have  received  great  kindness 

rom  Mr,  Bioder  Knutzdon,  to  whom  I  was  favoured 

nih  an  introduction  by  his  brother   in   London,     He 

as  accom]>anied  me  about  the  town,  devoting  himself 

for  two  days  to  that  object;  so  that  I  have  felt  unlike  a 

stranger  here,     Mr,  Knutzdrm  is  a  banker  of  eminence 

at  Trondheini,     He    resided    some    years  in  England ; 

hence,  to  the  hospitable  kindness  of  a  native  of  the  north 

and  the  acquirements  of  a  literary  man  he  unites  the 

polish  and  refinement  of  an  English  gentleman.  Such 

an  acquaintance  isinvaluable  tea  traveller.  It  inspires  him 

confidence  in  research,  while  sources  of  information 

opened,   calculated   to   stimulate   the   activity   and 

fy  the  curiosity  of  his  mind. 

an  evenins:  excursion  we  rambled  over  the  fort  and 


It  is  called  Aggerhuus,  and  gives  a  name 
to  one  of  the  four  statistical  divisions  of  Norway.  The 
view  from  this  spot  is  interesting.  The  eye  roams  over 
the  tranquil  waters  of  the  fiord,  whose  surlace  is  studded 
with  islands  and  shipping,  and  rests  on  a  back  ground 
of  hills  which,  just  as  we  saw  them,  borrowed  from  the 
setting  Sim  the  golden  tint  of  anticipated  autumn,  A 
prospect  so  rich  in  the  beauties  of  nature,  viewed  from  a 
warlike  citadel  and  in  a  commercial  town,  offers  to  the 
mind  an  assemblage  of  images  not  frequently  combined. 
Turning  our  steps  homewards,  we  traversed  again  the 
ill-paved  streets  in  search  of  a  bookseller's  shop ;  but 
such  a  convenience  exists  only  in  a  state  of  higher  civilis- 
ation than  Norway  can  boast.  All  the  shops  are  indiffer. 
ently  furpished:  few  of  them  can  be  , recognised  by 
external  signs ;  so  that  a  stranger  finds  difficulty  in  sup. 
plying  himself  with  common  necessaries.  Most  of  tlie 
houses  are  built  of  brick.  Some  few  are  of  stone.  The 
lowest  floor  is  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  ground  ;  an 
arrangement  which  must  be  peculiarly  unwholesome,  as 
the  town  is  ill-drained,  and  the  pavement,  inclined  from 
each  side,  converts  the  centre  of  every  street  into  a  com- 
mon-sewer. 

Yesterday  I  visited  professors  Hungstein  and  Esmark  • 
the  one  a  great  geologist  in  this  ber5eau  of  the  science ; 
the  other  an  adventurous  and  scientific  traveller.  Pro- 
fessor Hungstein  has  lately  returned  from  Siberia,  where 
he  went  for  the  purpose  of  making  observations  on  the 
variation  of  the  needle.  He  thinks  he  has  proved  tliat 
there  are  two  magnetic  axes  cutting  each  other  in  the 
centre  of  the  globe ;  that  their  northern  poles  arc,  the  one 
near  the  spot  where  Parry  and  Franklin  fixed  it,  the 
other  in  Siberia :  and  their  southern  poles,  of  course,  at 
the  vertically  opposite  points.  To  illustrate  this,  he  ar- 
ranged the  experiments  made  by  travellers  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  especially  those  of  navigators,  and 
showed  that  the  variation  of  the  needle  depends  always 
on  its  distance  from  these  two  poles.  But  observations 
were  wanting  in  Siberia.  He  stated  his  belief  that  tlie 
needle  would  be  found  to  deviate  from  the  north  in  a 
certain  manner  at  certain  places  in  that  country.  Having 
sketched  a  map  of  supposed  variations,  he  undertook  the 
journey,  under  the  sanction  of  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  his  theory,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  find  his  hypotiiesis  verified  by  the  result.  I 
obtained  permission  to  copy  the  map  he  has  drawn  of 
magnetic  deviations  throughout  the  world,  and  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  tilings  seen  in  my  tour. 
From  Professor  Hungstein  I  have  gained  some  new  ideas, 
the  only  real  wealth. 

Professor  Esmark  was  formerly  attached  to  the  acade- 
my of  Kongsberg,  where  he  delivered  lectures  in  the 
mineralogieal  department.  At  present  he  holds  a  similar 
situation  in  the  university  of  this  city,  which  numbers 
twenty  professors.  The  nucleus  of  a  public  library  is 
already  formed  here  ;  and  the  collection  of  books,  made 
with  great  care  and  assiduity,  promises  some  day  to  rival 
those  of  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm.  I  am  informed 
that  a  similar  embryo  of  literature  exists  at  Bergen.  It 
is  interesting  to  watch  tlic  radiations  of  science  from  the 
English  and  German  foci ;  and  to  trace  their  diverging 
courses  to  the  north  and  the  cast,  and  the  south  and  the 
May  Christianity  advance  with  civilisation  and 
knowledge,  and  the  clouds  of  moral  darkness  be  dis- 
persed by  the  light  of  true  religion  ! 

LETTER  VII. 

Beri;f,u  July  31s^  1S30. 

Tliat  one  who  has  traversed  tlie  Ilimala  should  address 

L  explorer  of  the  -'Vndcs  from  tlie  mountains  of  Norway, 

1  which  they  had  hoped  to  roam  in  pleasing  fellowship, 

a  circumstance  that  seems  almost  to  annihilate   the 

distance  of  the  opposing  points  of  the  compass,  and  to 

bring  every  spot  of  our  earth  v\'iUiin  the  grasp  of  an 

adventurous  spirit.     I  will  not  dwell  on  my  disappoint- 

finding  that  you  had  not  arrived  at  Hamburg 

the  day  we  fixed  ;  but,  had  I  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer, 

tantalising  description  of  all  I  have  seen  should  excite 

your  mind  regret  at  least  equal  to  my  own.     The 

scenery  of  this  country  is  indescribable.     The  "Jjelds," 

'     ,  may  be  conceived  by  the  imagination ; 

but  the  beauty  of  the  "Jiords,"  or  bays,  defies  alike  tlie 

pencil  and  the  pen. 

'  ad  intended  to  proceed  from  Christiania  to  Stock- 
holm, but  Norway  possesses  a  power  of  fascination  which 
has  proved  irresistible.  I  have  been  led  on  from  one 
week  to  nnotlier,  and  am  now  deterred  from  going  by 
Prondheim  to  Tornea  only  by  the  impossibility  of  getting 
iiy  portmanteau  from  the  capital  without  going  for  it 
iiyself.  There  are  no  diligences,  and  comparatively  no 
travelling;    for  Hie  towns  of  this  country  have  far  less 
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communication  with  cacli  other  tlian  with  foreign 
states:  and  tlie  journey  from  Bergen  to  Christiania, 
which  I  liopc  to  commence  on  Monday,  is  undertaken 
by  scarcely  a  dozen  people  in  a  year.  A  Norwegian 
resident  of  this  town  has  just  told  me  that  he  does  not 
remember  to  have  seen  here  more  than  one  English 
traveller  during  the  last  five  years. 

I  should  much  like  to  go  round  the  gulf  of  Bothnia, 
and  enter  Lapland:  but  this  excursion  is  deferred  till 
another  opportunity,  wlien  perhaps  we  may  yet  be  fellow- 
travellers.  The  Laps  annually  bring  their  deer  to  the 
mountains  of  Norway,  to  graze  during  summer  on  the 
rein-moss  which  covers,  like  a  dress  of  gold,  the  more 
elevated  fjelds.  Three  days  before  I  joined  two  gentle- 
men who  are  now  my  travelling  companions,  they  had 
supped  and  slept  in  a  Lap  hut  with  a  family  of  those 
wanderers,  surrounded  by  six  hundred  deer ;  and  much 
did  they  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  manners 
of  a  race  who  secin  to  form  a  link  between  the  worlds  of 
reason  and  of  instinct.  The  Laps  were  encamped  on 
the  Roraas  mountain  between  Trondheim  and  Cliristia: 
nia,  which  is  alw;iys  occupied  at  this  season  by  one  of 
their  families.  They  were  living  in  the  uncivilised 
modes  peculiar  to  their  country,  deriving  subsistence, 
clothes,  and  bedding,  entirely  from  their  deer.  Drinking 
and  smoking  form  their  chief  sources  of  enjoyment. 
How  pleasure  can  bo  derived  from  such  habits  is  happily 
incomprehensible  to  MS :  but  their  ideas  are  few  ;  their 
enjoyments  still  fewer.  My  friends  left  them  with  tlie 
impression  that  they  arc  as  little  as  possible  elevated 
above  the  brute  creation  ;  though  they  do  not  quite 
answer  to  the  description  which  Tacitus  quotes  with 
ambiguous  faith,  that  they  have  human  faces  with  tlie 
bodies  and  limbs  of  wild  beasts.* 

On  Friday,  the  16th  instant,  I  left  Christiania  in  com 
pany  with  Mrs.  Fowler  and  Gurney,  two  interesting 
young  men,  for  Dramen,  a  town  about  thirty  miles  soulli 
west  from  the  capital,  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade 
in  fire  with  Holland. 

Our  road  lay  along  the  shore  of  a  fiord  celebrated  for 
the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  A  succession  of  hill  and 
dale  carried  us  through  a  country  whose  rich  and  various 
charms  almost  fatigue  tlu-ough  excess  of  enjoynaent.  On 
the  right  hand,  hills  of  basaltic  porphyry  arise  with 
sloping  forests  of  birch  and  fir ;  and  as  the  setting  sun 
sinks  behind  and  leaves  the  last  branches  ungilded  by  its 
rays,  their  sombre  shadows  present  to  view  an  unlimited 
expanse  of  groves,  in  which  imagination  can  scarcely 
fail  to  place  the  shrines  of  Woden  and  of  Thor.t  The 
foreground,  no  less  wMld,  consists  with  the  illusion.  No 
villages  nor  country-seats,  no  cultivated  fields  nor 
orchards,  tell  of  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  or  the  labours 
of  the  husbandman;  but  the  whole  is  the  monopoly 
nature.  Here  she  has  planted  her  garden,  and  here  she 
reigns  supreme.  The  mountains  her  throne  and  the 
flowery  valleys  her  footstool,  she  triumphs  in  the  ful 
of  her  charms.  The  florist  and  the  botanist  may 
inexhaustible  treasures  in  this  unexplored  repository  of 
her  stores.  Nor  will  the  researches  of  the  geologist  be 
less  amply  repaid.  Some  of  the  hills  are  formed  of 
ble  resting  on  a  base  of  granite,  wliich  is  intimately 
associated  with,  and  passes  into,  trap.  Many  varieties 
of  granite,  jasper  and  feldspar  are  seen  here  ;  and  ir 
marble  quarries  are  crystals  of  green  garnet  and 
bonated  lime,  the  rationale  of  whose  formation  is  a  subject 
of  speculation  among  mineralogists. 

On  the  left  tlie  sea  runs  up  into  a  thousand  creeks  and 
bays  of  every  shape  and  size,  each  studded  with  woods, 
and  forming  in  itself  a  perfect  picture.  Where  the  bay 
is  large,  tlie  sameness  of  its  even  surface  is  varied  by 
island^pringing  up,  as  if  by  magic  touch,  exactly  where 
the  eye  requires  them ;  while  the  gentle  ripple  of 
distant  tide  and  the  blue  tint  of  its  water  tell  that  the 
seeming  lake  draws  on  the  resources  of  an  ocean  con. 
ccalod  by  the  mountains. 

The  next  day,  we  passed  through  Kongsbcrg,  cclc 
brated  for  its  silver  mines,  which  are  situated  in  moun- 
tains of  red  granite  resting  on  a  base  of  hornblende  and 
mica,  whose  remarkable  formation  long  since  attracted 
the  attention  of  Norwegian  and  English  geologists. 
ITiese  mines,  now  scarcely  repaying  the  labour  bestowed 
on  them,  have  produced  larger  masses  of  native  silver 
than  any  others  in   the  world.      One  of  these  I  have 


*  Tacit,  de  mor.  Germ.  cap.  xlvi. 

+  In  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Mars,  whc 
corresponded  to  the  Scandinavian  God  Thor,  was  fre- 
quently characterised  by  an  epithet  indicative  of  his 
ferocity,  the  similarity  of  which  (thouros)  to  the  name 
Thor  is  remarkable.  Might  the  one  word  bo  derived 
from  the  other  ? 


mentioned  in  a  former  lettfer  as  being  in  the  museum  at 
Copenhagen  ;  an  enormous  specimen,  upwards  of  five 
feet  in  length,  weighing  more  than  five  hundred  pounds. 
Other  pieces  have  been  discovered  of  two  and  three  hun- 
dred weight ;  small  by  the  side  of  tlieir  elder  brother, 
yet  gigantic  as  compared  with  the  productions  of  other 
countries.  The  Kongsberg  mines  abound  with  mineral- 
ogical  curiosities,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  native 
electrum,  a  natural  alloy  of  gold  and  silver.  Native 
mineral  carbon  is  found  here  in  large  quantities,  which, 
though  black  as  coal  and  exactly  resembling  that  sub- 
stance, can  scarcely  by  analysis  be  distinguished  from 
'diamond. 

From  tills  place  we  started  without  much  delay  on  an 
excursion  of  some  diSiculty,  for  tlie  purpose  of  seeing 
the  famous  waterfall  of  Riukcn,  called  Riukenfoss. 
With  Kongsberg  we  left  civilisation.  Each  step  carried 
us  forward  from  its  influence.  V/e  had  already  accom- 
plished eight-and-forty  miles  from  Cliristiania  in  the 
carts  of  the  country,  which  are  miserable  conveyances, 
far  worse  than  the  rudest  t4xcd-cart  seen  in  England ; 


of  rock  and  stumps  of  clet\  trees.  At  Moen,  the  only 
village  witliin  fourteen  miles,  and  containing  scarcely 
a  dozen  men,  we  could  procure  neither  bed  nor  food. 
Our  own  stock  was  produced  :  tlie  stream  supplied  water; 
and  a  hard  table  was  the  best  substitute  for  a  couch. 

The  18th  was  Sunday.  The  impossibility,  in  such  a 
place,  of  passing  the  day  as  a  sabbath,  reconciled  us  to 
the  necessity  of  moving  to  tlie  next  house,  called  Birkoshec, 
at  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles.  Our  route  lay  through  a 
forest  of  lofty  firs,  where  the  woodman  has  seldom  plied 
his  axe.  Torrents  of  rain  had  fallen ;  and  the  road,  it 
such  it  could  be  called,  was  covered  with  slimy  mud 
which  rendered  it  very  difficult  for  the  horses  to  proceed. 
In  such  weather  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  meet  a 
party  of  peasants,  neatly  dressed  in  the  peculiar  costume 
of  the  district,  going,  in  spite  of  rain  and  road,  a  distance 
of  one-and-twenty  miles  to  church.  If  we  failed  to 
profit  by  the  example  we  have  abundant  cause  for  shame. 

The  Tellemarken  women  wear  a  red  jacket ;  a  black 
skirt  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  yellow ;  and  a  short 
vest,  fastened  by  a  ceinture  where  the  jacket  ends  and 
hanging  in  loose  plaits  for  some  inches  below.  A  colored 
handkerchief,  tied  round  the  head,  floats  on  the  air  behind. 
The  sides  of  the  stockings  are  prettily  worked ;  and  the 
shoes  are  ornamented  with  large  buckles  or  star-shaped 
pieces  of  leather.  The  costume  of  the  men  is  something 
like  that  in  which  Charles  the  Twelfth  is  drawn,  or  that 
of  the  combatants  in  the  Spanish  bull-fights.  A  short 
jacket  of  some  decided  color ;  a  waistcoat  striped  and 
very  gaudy;  dark  breeches,  with  a  streak  of  red  running 
down  both  sides  and  across  the  front ;  worsted  stockings 
well  worked  ;  broad  embroidered  garters  ;  large  knee 
buckles :  and  shoes  ornamented  like  the  women's.  Both 
sexes  wear  a  profusion  of  silver  lace  and  trinkets  on  their 
persons,  and  even  on  their  saddles. 

We  were  told  tliat  one  Englishman  had  preceded  us  a 
few  days  since,  in  a  journey  to  the  Riuken.  We  met 
him  on  his  return.  Ilis  account  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  weighed  little  against  his  acknowledgment 
of  the  recompense,  and  served  to  stimulate  rather  than 
repress  our  ardour. 

At  Birkoshee  we  found  a  more  comfortable  room  than 
we  had  expected.  The  proprietor  of  the  house  was  evi- 
dently a  man  of  some  property.  The  interior  was  orna- 
mented with  a  variety  of  copper,  iron,  and  even  silver 
utensils,  all  shining  in  tlie  cleanliness  of  unused  and 
valued  stores.  Two  cribs,  curiously  carved,  fixed  to  the 
wooden  sides  of  the  building,  were  filled  with  fresh  hay 
on  our  account ;  nor  did  we  fail  to  contrast  such  luxurious 
beds  with  tlie  accommodation  of  the  preceding  night. 

Throughout  Norway  the  houses  are  built  of  wood, 
which  is  found  to  be  as  much  warmer  as  it  is  cheaper 
than  bricks.  The  trimks  of  trees  rudely  squared  are 
laid  sideways  on  one  another,  the  interstices  being 
calked  with  moss.  The  walls  thus  formed  arc  covered 
with  a  sloping  roof.  In  this  state  the  building  remains 
for  six  or  seven  years,  during  which  time  tlie  wood  con- 
tracts under  tlie  constant  heat  of  a  large  fire,  and  the 
whole  becomes  close  and  compact.  A  coating  of  pitch 
is  afterwards  applied  inside  and  out,  and  a  double  lining 
of  deal-boards  nailed  to  the  timbers  prevents  the  possi- 
bility of  communication  between  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal atmosphere.  In  this  part  of  the  country  an  additional 
precaution  is  requisite.  The  snow  lies  on  the  mountains 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  and  would  rot  the  lower 
beams,  if  they  were  not  raised  on  piles.  Six  little  pillars 
of  wood,  the  solid  trunks  of  trees,  (with  chapiters  of  the 
Norwegian  order  of  architecture  I )  support  tile  building, 


the  upper  story  of  which  projects  beyond  the  lower,  and 
is,  in  its  turn,  protected  by  a  large  Swiss  roof.  In  the 
inside  of  the  house  an  inscription  is  often  seen,  standing 
out  in  relief  and  extending  over  one  side  of  the  room. 
This  serves  to  bequeath  tlie  building  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  prevents  its  alienation  in  a  land  where 
parchments  and  lawyers  are  unknown.* 

The  peasants  of  Tellemarken,  few  in  number  and 
separated  by  tlieir  mountains  from  much  intercourse 
witli  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  the  finest  set  of  men  we 
have  yet  seen  in  Norway.  They  are  less  fond  of  money 
than  the  Norse  in  general"!  and  equally  with  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen  regard  the  outward  observances  of 
religion.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  meet  a  labourer  who  can- 
not lead.  The  old  man  with  whom  we  passed  tliis  day 
had  a  history  of  the  wars  between  England  and  France, 
printed  at  Copenhagen,  which  we  saw  him  studying.  In 
every  house,  however  poor,  the  bible  and  psalter  have 
their  place.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  majority  of  tlie 
lower  orders  are  very  idle.  They  are  addicted  to  cheat- 
ing and  falsehood  ;  and,  though  more  intelligent,  are  less 
interesting,  because  less  moral,  than  their  neighbours  the 
Swedes.  The  whiteness  of  tlieir  long  and  flowing  hair, 
(which  in  after  life  becomes  light  brown,)  the  regularity 
and  colour  of  their  teeth,  and  fairness  of  complexion, 
characterise  the  Norwegians  generally. 

Nineteen  miles  over  amomitain  bridle-road  to  Tindoser, 
and  twenty-one  miles  over  tlie  lake  of  Tind,  carried  ua 
to  a  village  called  Moel,  whence  we  walked  seven  miles 
to  Dal,  where  we  passed  the  night  of  the  19tli.  The 
scenery,  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  is  b»ld  and 
striking.  Mountains  rise  on  either  side,  here  richly  clad 
with  firs  and  birch,  there  standing  out  in  wild  projections 
of  rock  receiving  on  their  surface  the  playfiil  waterfall, 
and  churlishl}'  denying  subsistence  even  to  the  kindred 
lichen. 

A  bed  of  hay  with  a  horse-cloth,  hard  bacon,  unlea- 
vened rye  bread  full  of  husk,  and  sometimes  a  little  milk, 
were  all  that  from  this  time  we  could  procure.  It  may 
seem  strange  that,  in  a  country  like  Norway,  new  milk 
should  be  a  rarity.  The  fact  "is,  the  people  live  in  sum- 
mer only  to  provide  for   winter.      The  grass  on  the  top 


leys; 
vhile 


therefore  the  cattle  are  sent  up  to  eat  the  former  i 
the  latter  is  preserved  to  be  mowed  and  stacked.  Two 
or  three  women  go  and  live  witli  a  herd  of  cows  in  the 
most  desolate  of  the  unclaimed  pasturages ;  and  all  the 
milk  they  can  procure  is  converted  into  cheese,  and  added 
fo  the  winter  stock.  Little  or  no  flesh  is  consumed  by 
the  men ;  so  that  they  have  no  motive  to  retain  the  flocks 
and  herds  below.  The  manure  is  therefore  lost  to  the 
soil ;  and  fields  which  might  produce  corn,  yield  only 
hay.  If  the  people  would  eat  more  meat,  the  ground 
would  be  enriched  by  the  cattle,  and  more  land  might  be 
brought  into  cultivation.  On  Tuesday  morning  we 
started  for  the  Riukenfoss.  Only  one  horse  was  in  the 
village  ;  but  the  distance  was  short;  and  after  the  first 
ten  miles  a  horse  could  not  proceed.  For  four  miles  we 
scrambled  over  rocTts  where,  in  places,  there  was  nothing 
more  than  a  ledge  just  large  enough  to  catch  the  side  of 
the  foot.  The  scenery  is  grand  beyond  description.  The 
[nountains  on  either  side  of  tlie  valley  are  covered  to  the 
very  summits  with  wood;  while,  in  the  middle,  the 
river  rolls  its  angry  waters  through  a  rugged  channel 
wjiose  inclination  augments  constantly  their  velocity. 

At  length  we  reached  the  foss.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  a  sight  so  calculated  to  inspire  terror.  The 
Moen  rushes  through  a  rock  blackened  by  time,  and  falls 
from  a  height  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  perpendicu- 
larly into  a  caldron  of  the  same  dark  material.  The 
foam,  or  riuken,  rises  so  high  as  to  conceal  from  the  dis- 
tant spectator  the  depth  of  the  fall,  which  we  could  duly 
appreciate  only  when  lying  on  the  ground  and  looking 
over  the  edge  of  the  precipice  at  its  highest  point.  Whe- 


*  The  Swiss  tiaveUer  will  recall  to  mind  mottos  in- 
scribed in  a  similar  manner,  though  having  a  difterent 
import,  on  the  outside  of  many  of  the  houses  in  Switzer- 
land, especially  in  the  canton  of  Berne.  The  following 
specimens,  accurately  copied  by  the  friend  to  whom  tills 
letter  was  addressed,  arc  transcribed  from  his  journal  and 
translated  into  English.     The  first  is  as  follows : 

"  I  hope  in  God,  and  wait  for  the  hour  when  He  shall 
come  to  redeem  me.  Come  then,  Christ  my  Lord,  to 
grant  me  aid  in  my  latter  end." 

The  other  is  of  a  similar  character  : 

"  God  preserve  this  house  from  danger  of  fire  and 
water,  and  all  other  perils ;  and  crown  these  and  all 
possessors  of  the  same  with  peace  and  blessings  here  on 
this  earth,  in  order  that  they  may  direct  their  aim  to  the 
heavenly  abode." 
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tlicr  real  or  fancied,  the  earth  seemed  to  tremble  under 
the  concussion  of  the  continuous  torrent. 

At  this  moment  the  sun  burst  from  behind  a  cloud, 
and  shining  upon  the  fallingwalcr  and  the  playful  spray, 
cast  obliquely  on  the  dark  background  a  perfect  d( 
rainbow  approaching  nearly  to  a  circle.  The  effect  was 
exceedingly  striking.  Placed  in  the  only  point  wh 
the  circumference  was  incomplete,  we  saw  ourselves 
clothed  with  the  rainbow.  Unprepared  as  we  wen 
so  extraordinary  a  position,  it  was  too  sublime :  an 
almost  shuddered  at  the  glory  of  the  vesture  with  which 
we  were  surrounded  ;  while  in  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  this  masterpiece  of  his  hand,  we  recognised  th 
power  of  Him  who  "  weigheth  the  mountains  in  scales," 
and  "  covereth  himself  with  light  as  with  a  garment." 

This  phenomenon,  in  itself  so  remarkable,  was 
rendered  yet  more  interesting  by  the  recollection  that 
equal  dimensions  are  exhibited  by  the  rainbow  of  scarcely 
any  other  waterfall  in  the  world,  and  never  attained  by 
the  covenanted  bow  in  the  clouds.  You  remember  that 
from  the  relative  position  of  the  spectator  and  the  sun, 
and  from  the  convex  figure  of  the  earth,  the  natural 
rainbow  can  never  be  seen  larger  than  a  semi-circle; 
and  as  large  only  for  a  moment  when  the  svm  is  emerging 
from,  or  dipping  under,  the  horizon. 

We  had  now  completed  the  object  for  which  wc  started 
from  Christiania ;  but  my  mind  was  bent  on  proceeding, 
if  possible,  to  Bergen.  The  finest  scenery  in  Norway 
was  stated  to  be  in  that  vicinity ;  and  what  wc  had  seen 
had  whetted  the  appetite  for  a  fuller  enjoyment  of  such 
beauties. 

The  obstacle  was  a  chain  of  mountains,  marked  in 
the  maps  as  the  Hardanger  Fjeld,  which  had  never  been 
passed  but  in  one  direction,  and  then  only  by  three  En- 
glishmen and  one  Norwegian.  The  latter  is  Professor 
Hungstein  of  Cliristiania,  whom  I  have  already  intro- 
duced to  you  as  a  scientific  traveller  in  Siberia,  and  the 
Humboldt  of  the  north.  He  told  us  that  he  had  bivouacked 
three  nights  in  the  snow,  and  tried  to  dissuade  us  from 
following  his  steps. 

The  pass  we  resolved  to  attempt  was  another  one, 
quite  unexplored.  Should  you  blame,  yet  perhaps  you 
have  yourself  experienced  the  feeling  that  makes  one  the 
more  anxious  to  traverse  ground,  because  it  is  terra  in- 
cognita. According  to  om-  best  calculation,  the  distance 
from  Dal  to  Bergen  was  two  hundred  miles,  more  than 
half  of  which  was  over  the  trackless  mountains.  No  in- 
formation could  be  gleaned  from  the  peasants  ;  and  it 
was  not  for  some  time  that  the  minds  of  the  whole  party 
were  made  up  to  encounter  an  expedition  which  proved 
difficult  and  interesting  beyond  our  liighest  expecta, 
tions.  We  were  fiirnished  with  neither  clothes  nor  pro- 
visions adapted  to  the  occasion.  Ignorant  of  the  coun- 
try over  which  we  roamed,  we  had  hitherto  encouraged 
the  belief  that  each  day  would  bring  us  to  a  village 
where  a  stock  of  good  food  might  be  procured  ;  but  this 
hope  had  proved  fallacious,  and  we  had  now  nearly  ex- 
hausted the  little  store  provided  at  Kongsberg.  Our 
minds,  however,  were  better  fortified  than  our  bodies: 
and  at  length,  having  determined  to  proceed,  we  went 
forward  animated  by  hope,  and  resolved  patiently  to  per- 

Returning  to  Moel,  we  recrossed  the  lake  of  Tind  to 
a  village  of  the  same  name  at  its  opposite  extremity.  The 
distance  was  only  seven  miles  ;  but,  owing  to  a  contrary 
wind,  it  was  midnight  ere  we  arrived.  A  farmer  admit- 
ted us  with  some  Iiesitation  to  a  bed  of  hay ;  saying  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  provide  horses,  or  give  any 
information  as  to  the  route  we  talked  of. 

The  following  morning  we  waited  on  the  priest.  He 
welcomed  us  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  a  bottle  of  ale 
on  the  table.  Unfortunately,  neitlier  Rnglish,  French, 
Italian,  German,  nor  Latin  was  intelligible  to  him.  All 
he  could  communicate  through  our  Norse  servant  was, 
that  the  pass,  if  such  there  were,  was  very  high  and 
very  difficult,  and,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  never 
tempted. 

The  map  led  us  to  conclude  that  a  village,  called 
Tessungdale,  eighteen  miles  from  Tind,  lay  at  the  foot 
of  the  Hardanger.  For  this,  with  tlie  asssistance  of  the 
kind  priest's  horse,  we  resolved  to  make  the  best  of 
way,  and  soon  reached  the  top  of  the  hills  that  overlook 
the  lake  of  Tind.  Tlie  same  vast  forests  with  whic" 
had  become  familiar,  characterised  the  scenery.  On  the 
heights,  the  firs  dwindle  in  size,  and  birch  predominates 
By  degrees  the  former  were  left  behind,  and  the  stunted 
birch  appeared  more  thinly  scattered  on  the  bleak  fjeld. 
At  length  we  reached  the  point  where  vegetation  ceases. 
It  might  be  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Ascending  still  higher,  it  wai 
rious  to  remark  the  inversion  of  objects  occasioned  by 
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our  local  change.     The  forests  appeared  only  in  tlie  val. 
leys,  and  the  clouds  beneath  our  feet  seemed  to  say  that 
we  had  invaded  the  fabled  residence  of  "  The  cloud-' 
polling  Jupiter." 

Towards  evening,  a  few  wooden  houses  in  a  valley 
dieated  that  the  day's  journey  was   at  an   end.     So 
husky  rye  bread  and  hard    bacon  were  attacked  by 
with    a  relish  which  a   city    gourmand   might  covet ; 
while  a  girl  ran  off  to  get  milk  from  the  cows  that  were 
grazing  some  miles  away  ontiie  mountains. 

Distances  in  Norway  are  not  like  distances  in  Eng- 
land. Towns  are  separated  from  each  other  by  hun- 
dreds, and  villages  by  scores,  of  miles.  The  very  mea-' 
sure  of  land  is  gigantic ;  and,  as  thovigh  the  mind 
could  be  deceived  through  the  medium  of  the  ear,  the 
tenth  of  a  degree,  or  nearly  seven  English  mires,  is 
called  a  Norwegian  mile. 

The  peasants  told  us  that  the  Hardanger  rising  above 
their  heads,  opposed  an  insuperable  barrier  between 
them  and  the  natives  of  the  western  districts.  No  man 
would  venture  to  guide  us  over  upwards  of  a  hundred 
miles  where  no  road  was  to  be  seen ;  and  wliere,  in 
many  places,  the  snow  had  accumulated  from  the  first 
subsidence  of  the  waters  of  the  flood.  A  transient  fear 
crossed  our  breasts  that  we  might  be  compelled  to  re- 
linquish  a  trip  to  the  dangers  and  interest  of  which  wc 
were  now  wrought  up.  It  proved  however  but  tran- 
sient. We  learned  that,  some  miles  off,  a  mountaineer 
maintained  a  solitary,  but  friendly,  communion  with  the 
winds  and  woods.  He  was  believed  to  know  something 
of  the  Alpine  waste.  A  summons  brought  this  wild 
child  of  nature.  He  said  he  had  succeeded  in  a  former 
attempt  to  cross  the  Hardanger,  and  knew  the  bearings 
of  Bergen;  so  he  agreed  for  seven  dollars  to  accompany 
Some  unleavened  bread  and  bacon  were  added  to 
little  store;  and,  the  necessary  preparations  being 
made,  we  started  from  Tessungdale  at  one  in  the  after- 
noon of  Thursday  the  23d  of  July. 

The  party  consisted  of  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Gurney, 
myself,  our  servant,  the  guide,  and  a  man  who  accompa- 
nied the  horses.  Of  these  we  had  four,  one  of  which 
carried  the  provisions.  Like  the  horses  of  Switzerland, 
those  of  Norway  are  very  small.  They  seldom  exceed 
twelve  or  thirteen  hands  in  height ;  but  they  are  hardy 
sure-footed.  On  the  rocks  they  scramble  like  goats, 
sometimes  perhaps  to  the  alarm,  and  always  to  the  sur. 
prise,  of  the  rider. 

Four  miles  from  Tessungdale  we  passed    a   couple  of 

ts,  and  then  commenced  the  arduous  ascent.  Firs 
and  birch  gradually  disappeared,  as  before.  Our  guide 
tore  from  the  last  stragglers  of  the  forest  a  few  branches 
hich  were  fixed  on  the  backs  of  the  horses,  and  served 
afterwards  to  kindle  a  fire  in  time  of  urgent  need.  At 
four  o'clock  the  trees  were  all  letl  behind.  Wild  flowers, 
however,  appeared  in  great  profusion;  especially  the 
heart's  ease,  the  cucubalus,  the  strawberry  blossom, 
any  species  of  chrysantliemum  and  campanula,  and  a 

eat  variety  of  others  peculiar  to  Norway,  with  whose 
imes  I  am  unacquainted.  We  were  particularly  struck 
Lth  a  shrub  resembling  in  its  leaf  the  sage,  and  with 

sweet  flower  like  honeysuckle.  The  mosses  and 
heaths  are  very  numerous.  Before  five,  the  rein-deer 
I  appeared,  and  prepared  us  to  see  a  herd  of  those 
beautiful  animals  shortly  afterwards  dart  across  our  way. 
They  were  the  first  I  ever  beheld :  nor  is  it  improbable 
that  wc  were  the  first  persons  who  had  ever  intruded  on 
their  mountain  privacy,  .'it  six  we  saw  some  ptarmigan; 
and  at  nine  heard  a  cry  like  that  of  the  eagle. 

The  sun  set  in  the  N.  N.  W.  For  two  hours  wc  pur- 
sued our  course  by  twilight  over  a  country  wilder  than 
imagination  can  conceive.  Barren  rocks  and  broad  mo- 
rasses were  varied  only  now  and  then  by  heatlis  and 
lichens  thinly  scattered.  Yet  sometimes  a  hill  would 
rise  to  view,  gilded  with  rein-deer  moss,  like  crystals  of 
the  flower  of  sulphur,  and  shining  with  a  beauty  pecu- 
liar to  itself. 

The  weather  wss  inclement.  It  rained  hard,  and  the 
cold  was  intense.  Our  servant  had  dropped  behind  with 
fatigue ;  and  for  two  successive  hours  the  guide  had  been 
saying  that  we  were  within  a  mile  of  a  hut  which 
would  afford  something  like  shelter  for  the  niglit.  The 
minutes  dragged  heavily  along.  Hope  and  fear  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  rapid  alternation ;  and  the  pro- 
mised haven  seemed  to  retreat  before  us.  At  length,  an 
hour  before  mid«ight,  we  reached  it,  and  perhaps  never 
entered  the  home  of  our  fathers  with  so  much  tliankful- 
ness  as  we  did  this  pile  of  stones  ;  for  suspecting  that 
the  guide  had  lost  his  way,  we  were  anticipating  con. 
tinued  exposure  to  the  tempestuous  elements. 

The  stones  forming  the  hut,  if  such  a  title  it  could  me. 
rit,  were  rudely  and  irregularly  put  together.     A  hole  h 


the  centre  let  out  the  smoke  and  admitted  the  fresh  air. 
'f'he  former  had  no  other  exit ;  the  latter  had  free  en- 
trance on  every  side.  Four  women  and  three  children 
were  lying  on  two  litters  which  nearly  filled  the  hut. 
The  intermediate  space  was  occupied  by  a  culf.  Ranged 
round  the  sides  were  bowls  of  milk  and  cream,  tlie  pro- 
duce of  a  herd  of  cows,  whose  lowing  indicated  an  unac- 
customed intrusion.  The  smell  and  filtli  were  almost  in- 
tolerable ;  but  our  minds  were  braced  to  the  encounter. 
Three  horse  blankets  were  laid  on  the  wet  ground, 
and  our  feet  were  turned  towards  the  smoking  em- 
bers of  the  fire.  Thus,  wrapped  in  cloaks,  we  slept  a 
little;  but  the  rain  beat  in  so  violently  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  repose  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  morning  dawned,  disclosing  the  full  wretched- 
ness of  the  hovel  which  darkness  had  covered  witii  a 
friendly  veil.  The  squalid  filth  of  tlie  women  was  ex- 
ceeded, if  possible,  by  that  of  the  naked  children  ;  and 
wc  agreed  that  the  bleak  mountains,  under  a  sky  emp- 
tying its  watery  freight  before  a  cutting  wind,  were  pre- 
ferable to  such  a  resting  place. 

-\fter  breakfasting  on  smoked  bacon  and  some  husky 
rye  cakes,  whose  dryness  and  inequalities,  but  for  a 
thick  layer  of  cream,  would  have  impeded  their  pro- 
gress down  the  throat,  we  renewed  our  journey  at  nine 
in  the  morning.  Two  hours'  halt  was  granted  to  the  pa- 
tient animals.  After  ten  hours'  of  hard  marching  over 
trackless  mountains,  on  the  limits  of  perpetual  congela- 
tion, and  in  a  drenching  rain,  we  accomplished  three- 
and  twenty  miles.  With  the  exception  of  a  herd  of 
rein-deer,  perhaps  a  hundred  in  number,  who  fled  as  we 
disturbed  their  mossy  meal,  and  the  plovers  whose  plain- 
tive cry  consorted  well  with  the  discomfort  of  our  con- 
dition, scarcely  a  sign  of  animal  or  vegetable  existence 
was  to  be  seen. 

Our  course  the  preceding  day  was  W.  by  S.  and  the 
mountain  where  we  stopped  the  guide  called  Recshion. 
This  day  we  travelled  west,  and  to  the  spot  attained  at 
night  (whether  capriciously  or  otherwise  I  cannot  say,) 
he  gave  the  name  of  Feelsihoon. 

Descending  a  few  hundred  feet,  we  found  a  pile  of 
stones  similar  to  that  already  described,  but  without  a 
tenant.  It  was  probably  raised  by  some  venturous 
huntsmen,  who,  living  in  the  nearest  and  most  elevated 
village  on  the  north-east  of  the  Hardanger  and  exploring 
in  successive  journeys  a  little  and  a  little  more  of  the 
inhospitable  ^eld,  have  fixed  this  as  the  limit  of  their 
bold  essay;  and  who,  perhaps,  annually  pass  a  night  here, 
to  enjoy  the  chase  of  the  deer.  Whatever  its  origin,  it 
screened  us  in  some  degree  from  the  severity  of  the  cold, 
which  at  this  altitude,  with  patches  of  snow  on  every 
side,  is  intense  even  in  the  day-time. 

Twelve  feet  by  six  allowed  but  two  feet  of  ground 
in  breadth  to  each  of  us.  This  was  to  be  shared  by  three 
saddles  and  the  embers  of  a  fire  supplied  by  our  birch 
twigs,  so  that  we  squeezed  together  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  arrested  sleep  less  dearly  earned.  We 
gained  something,  however,  in  the  development  of  ca- 
loric ;  and  hailing  with  pleasme  the  moment  of  re- 
lease from  such  painful  incarceration,  renewed  our 
journey  at  four   in  the   morning  of  Saturday  the   24tli 

The  blackest  rye  bread,  unleavened  and  full  of  husk, 
with  cheese  and  half  cooked  bacon,  was  all  that  we  had 
eaten.  At  a  distance  of  six  miles  tlie  guide  assured  us 
we  could  obtain  some  milk ;  accordingly,  after  a  march 
of  four  hours  over  rocks  which  some  days  ago  we  should 
have  hesitated  to  ascend  on  foot,  but  on  which  tlie  horses 
were  now  allowed  to  walk  with  the  reins  over  their 
necks,  wc  reached  a  hollow  pile  of  stones,  where  tlireo 
women  watched  over,  and  manufactured  into  chcj^e,  the 
produce  of  a  herd  of  cows. 

This  was  the  third  establishment  of  Hie  kind,  (for  I 
know  not  how  to  designate  it,)  we  had  encountered  in 
three  days.  Each  of  them  was  situated  in  a  kind  of 
valley,  distant  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from  the  nearest  vil- 
lage, and  attainable  only  by  a  circuitous  route  known 
to  none  but  the  half  civilised  mountaineers  who  occu- 
pied the  hut  during  a  few  summer  weeks,  and  who  then 
returned  by  the  same  way,  without  the  desire  or  means 
of  exploring  the  surrounding  world  of  desolation.  Wc 
formed,  in  all  probability,  the  only  communication  be- 
tween the  distant  tenants  of  the  moimtain  waste,  igno- 
rant of  each  other's  existence. 

One  shed  at  Hansboo,  as  this  place  was  called,  held 
the  fire-place  and  stock  of  summer  fuel  brought  from  a 
great  distance:  anotlier,  forty  or  fifty  bowls  of  milk  in 
every  degree  of  sweetness  or  sour  fermentation,  ranged 
according  to  tlie  days  on  which  they  were  added  to  the 
little  stock.  Some  coarse  rye  flour  was  boiled  in  cream 
by  one  of  these  children  of  nature,  and    presented   with 
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an  intimation  tliat  this  dish  of  '"Jloolleigroot"  wps  a 
token  of  tlicir  good  will,  and  Ibo  choicest  produce  of  the 
farm.  It  was  a  strange  nx-al ;  hut  we  needed  the  nou- 
rishment yielded  liy  the  rich  cream  ;  and  felt  that  we 
were  thcrebv  fortirted  for  a  eonthined  campaign. 

These  women  were  more  civilised  than  those  we  had 
visited  before.  They  came  from  the  western  side  of  the 
fjeld  ;  and  purposed"  to  stay  two  months,  unless  the  fall 
of  snow  denied  provender  to  their  cows.  They  wore 
white  woollen  gowns,  with  drawers  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, but  blaeli.  Under  these,  white  socks  appeared. 
Their  hair  was  tied  up  «  ith  worsted.     A  waistcoat  with 

metal  buttons  and  si >,->>>.  r, ,i,i|.lcted  the  grotesque 

costume.     One  ot'  i  .to  stitch  my  glove. 

The  apparatus    ni:_  n.istaken    for  a  sail- 

maker's;  somiglit  iIh  "iii.  ;  In:  ihe  very  efJ'ort  evinced 
superiority  to  the  otiier  uncivilised  beings.  ^  A  present 
of  half  a  dollar,  equal  to  one  shilling  and  eight  pence, 
quite  overcame  our  hostesses,  who  ran  out  witli  extended 
hands  to  grasp  those  of  their  benefactors. 

Pursuing  our  journey,  a  solitary  bird  now  and  then 
flew  over  our  heads  ;  and  since  living  creatures  were  so 
scarce,  attracted  attention.  A  hawk  of  the  smallest 
known  species,  and  peculiar  to  Norway,  a  large  falcon, 
an  eagle,  and  a  white  owl  were  of  this  number.  We 
noticed  particularly  some  lemmings,  (whose  singular 
liistory  may  be  familiar  to  you,)  running  among  the 
rocks.  This  creature  is  as  large  as  a  rat,  with  a  pointed 
head,  short  round  ears,  small  black  eyes,  straight  whis- 
kers, and  two  long  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw.  The  fore 
legs  are  very  short ;  and  the  toes,  of  which  there  arc 
only  four,  (a  sharp  claw  or  spur  being  substituted  for  the 
fiftli,)  are  covered  with  hair.  The  skin  is  of  a  dusky 
hue.  With  a  tinge  of  yellow  prevailing  more  towards  the 
stomach,  which^is  yellow  and  wliite.  They  appeared  in 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  running  in  and  out  of  holes 
under  the  rocks.  Sometimes  tliey  descend  from  their 
elevated  abodes,  and  migrate  into  Lapland,  in  swarms 
defying  numerical  calculation,  and  destroying,  like  lo- 
eusta,  every  green  thing.  The  Norwegians  and  Laps 
have  many  superstitions  connected  with  these  curious 
animals;  amongst  others,  that  tliey  fall  from  the  clouds. 
I  object  only  to  the  word  fall ;  for  that  they  dwell  above 
tlie  clouds  I  can  attest  from  ocular  demonstration.  Some 
of  their  habits,  however,  are  singular  enough  to  feed  tlie 
credulity  of  the  ignorant  Nordlanders.  The  father  of 
Mr.  Broder  Knutzdon,  from  whom  I  received  great 
kindness  at  Clu-istiania,  once  saw  an  army  of  lemmings 
crossing  a  river.  The  foremost  plunged  in,  ranging 
themselves  one  in  advance  of  the  other,  so  that  the  head 
of  each  was  supported  on  the  back  of  another,  while  the 
links  of  this  living  chain  were  formed  by  the  doretail  of 
their  little  legs.  In  this  manner  they  constructed  a  con 
tinuous  bridge  from  bank  to  bank,  on  which  the  Lillipu 
tian  army  passed  over.  The  one  holding  to  land  on  this 
side  then  let  go  :  and  tlie  rearmost  aseendi 
another,  crawled  over  the  backs  of  their  fellows,  till  many 
had  attained  the  shore.  During  this  mover 
of  the  line  being  gradually  carried  down  the  stream,  like 
a  string  of  boats  liistcned  at  one  end,  each  was  c 
veycd  to  the  opposite  bank,  and  resumed  his  place 
the  line  of  march. 

AV'e  succeeded  in  killing  the  first  lemming  we  si 
Its    skin,   which  I    took   off  with  care,  is  reserved  to 
afford  subject  for    an  amusing  conversation  amid   the 
pleasures  and  comforts  of  our  Alma  Muter. 

Continuing  a  western  course  for  six  hours,  we  reached 
at  half-past  four  another  shed,  occupied  by  three  girli 
and  distant  fourteen  miles  from  the  former  place.  Th( 
guide  called  it  Leetloos ;  but  as  the  names  he  assigned 
are  kno\vn  to  no  one  else,  he  certainly  coined  them  Ibi 
the  occasion.  The  man  was  quite  a  character.  H( 
bore  the  Saracenic  name  of  OoUah.  He  talked  of  Eng 
land,  and  could  chant  a  Lutheran  psalm.  His  walk  ir 
front  of  the  horses  was  provokingly  sedate  and  calm,  un 
affected  by  entreaties  or  promises :  nor  did  he  once  lost 
his  equanimity  nor  confess  his  ignorance  tif 
I  shall  presently  mention. 

Tlie  arrangements  at  Leetloos  were  similar  to  those  at 
Feelsihoon.     Flootteesrool    and   huskier  rye  bread 
all  that  the  girls  could  otTer.     Our  stores  supplied  but 
Uttle  more.     We  had  calculated  on  reaching  a  villag 
three  days.     This  time  had    now  elapsed,    and  we   had 
scarcely  proceeded  half  way  across  the  fjeld. 

Urged  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  we  started  again 
at  half-past  seven  in  the  evening  to  reach  a  boa,  or  pile  of 
stones,  at  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  The  jaded  liorsei 
excited  our  compassion  ;  and  we,  only  less  jaded,  re 
lieved  them  of  our  weight.  One  of  them  had  kicked 
me  in  the  morning  on  the  ankle-bone :  I 
CLJshed  with  anything  to   put  tinder   the  stocking ;  and 


the  wound  has  every  day  gro^^^l  worse  and  worse,  still 
causing  me  much  pain.  Under  such  circumstances, 
however,  nothing  short  of  a  broken  bone  arrests  the  tra- 
eller.  It  was  impossible  to  stop;  for  delay  might  sub- 
ject us  to  something  worse  than  inconvenience. 

At  this  elevation,  (four  thousand  feet,)  snow  surround- 
ed us  on  all  sides.  Here  and  there  we  traversed  its  un- 
tracked  surface  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  together,  guided 
only  by  stones  that  a  straggling  rcin-dcer  huntsman  had 
le  upon  another,  to  enable  him  to  retrace  his 
steps.  'Ihe  prospect  on  every  side  was  sublime  and  al- 
most terrific  in  its  wildness.  Soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  our  evening  march,  it  began  again  to  rain. 
From  nine  to  halt-past  nine,  and  from  haJf-past  nine  to 
ten,  we  expected  that  each  minute  would  bring  us  witiiin 
sight  of  the  boo.  At  length  Oollali  confessed  that  he  had 
lost  the  way. 

The  sun  had  set  with  all  the  angry  symptoms  of  a 
storm,  and  dense  black  clouds  deprived  us  of  the  advan- 
tage of  a  northern  twilight.  The  wind  and  rain  increas- 
■  g  broke  my  umbrella,  which  had  hitherto  sheltered  me 
little.  My  companions  were  equally  unprotected.  A 
consultation  was  held,  and  we  determined  to  march 
through  the  night.  The  man  pronounced  the  horses  un- 
able to  proceed.  The  alternative  was  to  stand  still  for 
six  hours,  drenched  as  we  were  witli  rain,  or  to  return 
to  the  abode  of  the  girls  whom  we  had  left  three  hours 
before.  The  last  was  preferred ;  but  Oollah  maintained 
that  the  horses  must  rest.  It  was  neither  a  time  nor 
place  for  argument ;  and  reason  would  have  availed  little 
with  one  who,  as  guide  over  a  trackless  waste,  knew 
that  power  was  his  own.  While  he  parleyed  with  one 
of  the  party,  the  other  two  turned  tlicir  horses'  heads, 
and  made  some  way  before  he  discovered  their  purpose, 
He  pursued,  but  in  vain.  In  a  few  minutes  the  whole 
cavalcade  was  in  retrograde  motion,  and  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  arrived  at  the  spot  from  which  it  had 
started  at  half-past  seven  the  preceding  afternoon. 

The  simple  mountaineers  arose  at  our  call.  A  fi 
and  somejloolleegroot  cheered  us  not  a  little  ;  and  whf 
our  clothes  ceased  to  steam,  we  three  weary  travellers, 
forgetful  ofour  English  gallantry,  turned  into  the  ' 
which  tie  friendly  peasant  girls  resigned  to  us.  Its 
was  hay  ;  its  length  five  feet,  and  the  breadth  contracted 
in  proportion.  We  slept  at  first  through  very 
but  ere  long  awoke  through  actual  pain.  The  curved 
position  of  the  legs  was  more  painfiil  than  repose  wa 
gratefiil,  and  our  triple  bed  proved  as  uncomfortable  as 
was  anomalous. 

The  morning  of  the  sabbath  found  us  in  a  siluatio 
preventing  the  possibility  of  the  day  being  spent  alt( 
gether  as  one  consecrated  to  God.  It  was,  howeve 
emphatically,  a  day  of  rest.  We  had  an  opportunity  < 
observing  at  leisure  the  surrounding  country.  Snov 
and  granite,  barren  as  its  own  nature,  an  occasion: 
cascade,  and  gneiss  hills  covered  with  the  rein-deer  c 
Icelandic  moss,  were  the  only  objects  which  the  enoi 
mous  masses  of  mountain  encircling  our  abode  presented 
to  the  view. 

The  three  girls  to  whom  we  were  indebted  for 
ging,  had  been  there  but  a  fortnight.     They  we 
by    their  parents   with  a    herd  of  cows,  to  pa 
months  in  the  mountains.     The  entire  desolation  of  the 
spot  precluded  fear.     We  were  the  first,  and  should  pro- 
bably be  the  last,  of  human  kind  whom  they  would  sec 
tliere.      Their   manners   were  ^  peculiarly    interesting. 
There   was  nothing  of  levity,  nothing   of  affectation. 
What  provisions  they  had  they  gave,  refusing  all   pay- 
ment; nor  did  they   receive  without  evident  pain  the 
trifling  acknowledgment  we  compelled  them  to  accept. 
I  have  since  doubted  whether  they  had  ever  before  seen 
money  ;  and  Mr.  Janson,  a  Norwegian  gentleman   re- 
siding in  this  town  who  has  been  greatly  interested  in 
our  tour  of  discovery,  inclines  to  the  opinion   that  they 
never  had.     Their  dress  was  a  short  striped  jacket  with 
sleeves;  a  loose  garment  from  the  waist  with  tuck 
round,  reaching  down  to  the  knees ;  and  dark  dra\ 
with  socks  and  shoes.     Their   beautiful  auburn   I 
whose  colour  consorted  with  the  bright  healthful  hue  of 
their  complexions,  was  neatly    tied  with  queues   which 
hung  down  to  the  waist.    -Their  modesty  and  simpl 
were  equally  striking.     You  will  not  be  " 
them  without  a  keepsake,  however  trifling 
we  were  greatly  perplexed.     Our  bag  contained   little 
but  an  English  bible  that  they  could   not  read,  and 
pair  of  shoes  worn  out  both  above  and  below.     We  wei 
really  poor  and  destitute.     In  this  dilemma  my  broke 
umbrella  was  quite  a  prize.     They  gazed  with  wonder 
at   tins  eastern  emblem  of  royalty.     Its  bamboo  stick, 
its  tattered  silk,  its  ivory  handle,  and   whalebone  radii 


leave  with  our  simple  friends  so  appropriate  a  souvenir 
oftlieir  three  adventurous  guests! 

It  was  with  much  regret 'that  at  six  in  the  evening  wo 
L-ft  these  pleasing  specimens  of  human  nature  to  attain, 
r  possible,  the  boo  that  had  foiled  us  the  preceding 
light.  It  rained  again,  and  wdien  we  reached  the 
nountain  in  question,  we  weie  all  wet  through.  The 
guide  left  us  in  search  of  the  hut.  A  storm  raged  fu- 
riously. The  cold  was  intense  :  and  we  were  glad  to 
shelter  ourselves  under  a  rock,  whose  projecting  surface 
admitted  a  man  to  crawl  under  it  and  lie  flat,  though 
with  his  hat  touching  both  the  ground  and  the  roof.  In 
this  state  we  remained,  most  miserably  wet,  till  Oollah 
brought  the  joyful  intelligence  that  the  boo  was  found. 
He  added,  however,  liiat  it  was  occupied,  for  two  hunts- 
men had  taken  possession.  We  were  rejoiced  to  find 
any  ofour  race  so  near,  for  we  had  lost  all  confidence  in 
Oollah,  as  he  had  in  himself;  and  a  hope  suggested  it- 
self that  the  huntsmen  might  know  the  way  to  Bergen, 
and  be  prevailed  on  to  act  as  guides.  We  ha.«lened  to 
the  spot.  They  permitted  us  lo  share  the  shelter,  and 
sold  us  a  haunch  of  rein  venison  which,  after  the 
wretched  fare  of  the  ]>ast  week,  proved  most  acceptable. 

The  boo  was  like  that  we  occupied  on  Friday  night. 
Eight  men  could  lie  with  knees  bent  and  bodies  curved; 


I  simplicity 
ve   we  left 


iofadn 


Could  we  tail  to 


but   not  otherwise.     The   ground 
team  rose  as  in  a  vapour  bath.     Our 


p  that 
were  wet 
through,  and  we  had  iio  other  covering ;  for  we  had  left 
Christiania  with  clothes  for  three,  and  had  already  been 
absent  ten  days;  nor  could  we  guess  how  soon  wo 
might  reach  Bergen,  the  first  place  where  our  wants 
could  be  supphed.  Yet,  notwithstanding  hardships  and 
dangers,  there  was  not  one  of  the  party  who  regretted 
the  enterprise.  An  opportunity  of  exploring  an  un- 
known tract  occurs  but  once  in  a  life  ;  and  while  wo 
expected  that  every  mile  would  bring  us  to  scenery 
which  would  reward  our  toil,  we  could  also  look  forward 
to  future  days  when,  by  a  snug  fire-side,  we  niiglit 
recall  in  pleasing  conversation  recollections  of  the 
past ;  and,  like  the  old  soldier  of  the  "  Deserted  Village," 
might 

"  Slionlder  the  crutch  and  stiow  how  fields  were  won." 

At  half  past  two  on  Monday  morning,  the  26th  in- 
stant, we  rose  from  the  ground,  and  taking  a  little  food, 
cooked  over  night,  began  our  march. 

" The  morning  lower'd. 

And  heavily  in  clouds  brought  on  the  day." 
From  Kolbooa,  where  we  had  passed  the  night,  we 
walked  a  Norwegian  mile,  nearly  equal  to  seven  miles 
English,  without  being  able  to  see  ten  yards  in  advance, 
on  account  of  a  fog.  As  the  huntsmen  were  going  the 
same  way,  they  undeitook  to  guide  us;  and  want  of 
confidence  in  Oollah  induced  us  thankfully  to  accept 
their  offer.  It  was  well  that  we  did  so;  for  trackless 
masses  of  snow,  far  larger  than  any  we  had  traversed, 
lay  directly  in  our  route.  Sometimes,  the  horses  des- 
cended a  frozen  inclined  plane,  one  false  step  on  which 
would  have  involved  the  rider  in  certain  destruction. 
Sometimes,  the  half  melted  surface  broke  under  the  in- 
cumbent weight,  and  the  deeper  subsidence  of  the 
animal  was  arrested  only  by  the  breadth  of  his  chest. 
As  the  mist  cleared  away,  we  saw  that  we  were  passing 
through  scenery  of  a  highly  interesting  character.  The 
mountains  appeared  in  a  less  unbroken  line,  while  cata- 
racts here  and  there  indicated  the  presence  of  some 
mighty  reservoir  above,  from  which  their  waters  were 
supplied.  Bold  peaks,  rugged  precipices,  and  extensive 
lakes,  varied  the  scene. 

Every  thing  conspired  lo  stimulate  feelings  of  hope 
and  interest  which  had  never  flagged,  when  suddenly, 
at  nine  o'clock,  a  glacier  burst  on  our  viev/.  We  were 
descending  into  a  valley.  A  dark  mountain  rose  above 
us,  and  a  cataract  rolled  down  its  cleft  uneven  side.  A 
crown  of  ice  reposed  in  grandeur  on  the  summit,  two 
thousand  feet  above.  The  thickness  of  the  glacier  was 
some  hundred  feet;  the  edge  of  its  upper  surface  ap- 
peared quite  even.  Its  extent  was  said  to  be  ten  English 
miles.  The  effect  was  truly  imposing.  In  Switzerland, 
the  glaciers  are  viewed  from  spots  above,  or  on  a  level 
with,  them  :  here  they  stand  on  vantage  ground.  Their 
position  enhances  the  sentiment  of  terror  they  are  cal- 
culated to  inspire;  while  their  enormous  extent,  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  sight,  affords  ample  scope  to  the 
Imagination. 

Hitheito  our  course  had  been  ascending;  now  it  was 
occasionally  in  a  descent,  though  alternating  with  as- 
cents  less  sleep  and  rugged.  The  rein-deer  moss  had 
disappeared:  and  with  it  the  animals,  the  proud  boast 
of  arctic  fjelds.  Wo  now  camo  to  a  succession  of  hills 
of  granite    utterly   naked,  devoid   of   even    moss   and 
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lichens.     Tlipy  extend  nbout  ten  miles,  and  ai 
in  llic  extreme.     The  effocf,  however,  is  good.     Tiiey 
prepare  tlie  eye  to  receive  with  a.  fuller  force  of  contrast 
the  lovely  prospect  that  shortly  opens  on  it. 

Without  the  least  warning  or  e.vpeclation  we  cam 
the  edge  of  a  niounlain,  and  saw  the  termination  of 
labors.     The  delight  we  felt  was  ecstatic.      The 
shone  U])on  the  valley  stretched  out  three  thousand  feet 
below.     At  an  angle  formed  by  the  meelinir  of  a  double 
chain  of  bills,  four  cataracts  pour  their  waters  frotn  diC 
ferent  elevations  into  a  river  which  seeks  the  neighbour 
ing  fiord.     For  lour  days  we   had  not   seen  a  tree.     A 
whole  forest  now  lay  belbro  us.     In  the  valley  the  Lili 
(lutian  haymakers  were  tossing   about  the  grass  in   al 
the   short-lived  gaiety   of  a   northern   summer.       Th< 
church  and  parsonage  smiled  upon  the  scene.     The  mosi 
beautiful  fiord  in  Norway  expanded  itself  to   our  view 
On  the  other  side,  a  ridge  of  mountains  rose  perpen 
dicularly  to  the  height  of  perpetual  congelation.  Thcii 
enow-clad   summits  now   app''ared    beautiful,  because 
distant  from  us,  and  formed  a  contrast  with  their  richly 
wooded  slopes  and    the   fertile  valley.      A   descent   of 
seven  miles  occupied  two  hours  and  a  half     As  we  ap. 
proachcd  nearer  to  its  blue   waters,  the  Soe  fiord,  the 
village  of  Opedal,  and  the  rural  parsonage  of  Ullensvang 
seemed   to   multiply   their  charms.     The   view  of  the 
Skreeken-foss  and  Ri  uken-foss,  (or  "  noisy"  and  "  vapory' 
water-falls,)  the  two  largest  of  the  cascades,  is  more  im 
posing  from  below,  where  their  size  is  more  justly  ap 
j.reeiated.     Tlie  first  fall  of  the  former  from  the  top  of 
the  eliflf,  three  thousand   feet  above   the  fiord,  may 
about  four  hundred  feet.     It  then  rushes  down  a  pi 
cipitous  slope  of  somewhat  greater  extent,  still  presej 
ing  lis  characlcr  as  a    waterfall.     From  that  point 
runs  along  an  inclined  plane  of  forty-five  degrees  ] 
two  thousand  feet,  and  is  lost  in  the  river. 

I  am  afraid  to  express  what  we  felt  when  standing  on 
the  summit  of  the  cliff,  surveying  the  scene  around  :  but 
each  of  US  thought  that  our  labours  were  more  than  re- 
paid. We  were  probably  the  first,  except  a  straggling 
tinobservant  himlsman,  who  had  ever  beheld  this  mas- 
terpiece of  nature's  works.  We  were  assuredly  the 
first  who  had  ever  dwelt  on  it  at  the  end  of  such  a  jour- 
ney, with  minds  so  prepared  to  receive  and  contemplate 
its  beauties.  It  is  a  bold  assertion,  but  true — that  I 
cannot  recollect  any  view  on  the  Alps  or  the  Himala, 
which,  uniting  the  minute  beauties  and  grand  outlines, 
the  loveliness  and  subliujity,  the  varied  objects,  so  nu- 
merous and  so  perfect  of  their  kind,  is  altogether  equal 
to  this  coupd'ccil. 

At  the  priostegaard.  or  parsonage,  we  were  received 
with  primitive  hospitality.  The  priest,  by  name  Hertz- 
berg,  a  provost  of  the  Lutheran  church,  was  absent; 
but  his  wife  welcomed  us  cordially.  Though  we  could 
not  speak  a  word  of  Nor.sc,  yet  niodes  of  evincing  grati- 
tude are  easily  found.  The  language  of  the  heart  is 
more  universal  than  that  of  the  tongue. 

We  were  supriscd  to  find  that  none  of  the  provost's 
family  had  ever  ascended  the  eminence  overlooking  the 
liouse,  from  which  we  had  just  descended ;  nor  had  any 
of  them  an  idea  of  what  exists  above,  much  less  on  the 
other  side  of,  the  fjeld.  In  all  probability,  however, 
the  provost  himself  is  not  equally  ignorant.  In  this 
town  he  is  held  in  high  estimation  as  a  scientific  man ; 
and  ceitainly  the  world  is  much  indebted  to  his  meteor- 
ological studies.  On  his  table  we  were  much  pleased 
to  find  a  number  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society's 
bibles.*  The  last  book  we  saw  in  the  inhabited  world 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Ilardanger  was  a  psalter  in  Ool- 
lah'shut.  The  first  on  this  a  bible.  It  was  a  cordial  to 
the  soul.  Our  hearts,  I  trust,  were  not  insensible  to 
recent  mercies,  yet  those  were  small,  compared  with  the 
gill  that  book  proclaims. 

We  stayed  under  this  hospitable  roof  till  noon  the  fol- 
lowing day  ;  then  embarked  on  a  boat  and  were  rowed 
to  Bergen.  I  have  already  expatiated  so  largely  on  the 
portion  of  my  tour  [  thought  n.ost  likely  to  interest 
you,  that  I  must  withhold  my  pen  from  the  excursions 
it  would  gladly  make  into  every  little  creek  through 
which  we  voyaged.  A  Norwegian  fiord  can  never  be 
described.  The  wind  was  contrary;  hence,  a  voyage  of 
eighty-four  miles  occupied  three  days,  which  in  such 
scenery  passed  too  rapidly  away.  The  mountains  on 
both  sides  the  fiord,  at  first  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 

*  As  these  sheets  were  about  to  enter  the  press,  the 
author  received  a  letter  from  the  venerable  provost,  fa- 
voured by  a  gentleman  who  visited  Ullensvang  in  the  fol- 
lowing month,  and  who  brought  to  England  the  melan- 
choly tiding  of  his  death. 
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then  with  broken  patches,  at  length  exhibited  well 
wooded  summits,  as  the  gradual  decrease  of  height 
brou;^ht  them  within  the  limits  of  vegetation.  Behind 
a  splendid  ridge,  about  twenty  miles  from  Bergen,  the 
glacier  of  Folge  Fund  bursts  upon  the  view.  It  was 
ascended  by  Professor  Esmark,  whom  I  visited  at 
Uhristiania.  He  calculates  that  it  is  nearly  forty  miles 
in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth  ;  and  that  its  summit 
is  raised  upwards  of  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Its  upper  surface  appears  even,  as  seen  from 
below.  The  ice  like  that  ofthe  Swiss  glaciers,  is  green; 
and,  being  semi-transparent  towards  the  angle  formed 
by  the  horizontal  and  perpendicular  surfaces,  when  the 
sun  shines  strongly  in  the  opimsite  direction  it  acts 
something  like  a  prism,  and  exhibits  various  combina- 
tions ofthe  constituent  rays  of  light,  like  fragments  of  a 
rainbow  grotesquely  shaken  together. 

The  existence  of  glaciers  in  Norway  and  Switzerland, 
iind  their  non-existence  in  the  loftier  mountains  of  Ka 
schatkn,  the  Andes,  and  tiic  Himala  have  often  afforded 
me  subject  of  curious  speculation.     Most  men  are  fond 
of  theory  :  knowing  this,  I   will   not  venture   to  docidi 
that  mine  is  correct.     It  is  generally  admitted  that  gla 
ciers   consist  of  snow,  more  or  less  interspersed  vviti 
air-bubbles  and  ice;  and  always  covered  with  a  coaling 
of  congealed  snow-water,  which  communicates  a  granu. 
'ated  appearance  to  their  surface.  The  process  of  form 
ition  consists  in  the  melting  ofthesurlace  ofthesnov\ 
and  its  subsequent  conversion  into  ice.     An  accession  o: 
is  then  received  from  the  clouds  or  from  impending 
heights,  and  the  surface  of  the  mass  undergoes  a  simila: 
formation  into  ice.     In  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  snow  falhiig  at  one  time,  and  to  the  rapidity  of  sue 
cession  of  such  falls,  admitting  or    not  admitting  tin 
terniediate  formation  of  ice,  must  be  the  relative  pro 
rtion  of  those  bodies  as  constituents  of  the  glacier,^nd 
e  degree  of  its   transparency  when   formed.     But,  in 
every  case,  an  alternation  of  temperature,  above  and  be- 
low the  freezing  point,  is  essential;  and  such  a  propor- 
between  these  alternations  is  required  as  will  admit 
ofthe  snow-water  being  arrested  by  the  frost,  before  it 
ped    into    the    valleys   and   formed    mountain 
If  there  be  no  frost  there  can  be  no  sno\ 
the  fiosl  be  perpetual  there  can  be  no  ice  on  thes 
because  no  water  to  be  congealed.     If  the.  temperature 
e  more  frequently  above  than  below  the  freezing  point, 
he   snow    will  gradually    be   melted,  and  the  glacier 
armed  in  the  autumn  will,  in  the  course  of  years  cease 
0  exist.     Therefore  frost  must  predominate  in  point  of 
uralion  over  a  milder  temperature.     Now  such  a  state 
f  atmosphere  can  exist  only  near  the  limit  of  perpetual 
ongelation,  allowing  the  horizontal  line  of  that  limit  to 
vary  in  altitude  in  different  countries  according  to  the 
leclive  latitudes.     Above  that  line  it  is  evident  there 
be  no  thaw;  and  very  much  below  it  there  is  never 
excess  of  frost.     Hence,  whatever   the  extent  of  a 
glacier,  its  summit  will  generally   be   found   near  the 
■  nit  of  perpetual  congelation.     In  certain  positions,  as 
the  glacier  of  Grindclwald,  the  base  may  he  conside- 
bly  lower  ;  but  then  there  will  be  a  gradual  and  con- 
mal  diminution  ofthebody  ofthe  glacier, which  would 
soon  become  extinct  unless  supplied  by  avalanches  from 
the  surrounding  hills. 

In  order  that  glaciers  may  be  formed  in  such  a  situa- 

in,  there  must  be  either  valleys  at  a  convenient  eleva- 

n, or  the  summitsof  the  mountainsmust  attain  just  the 

point  required.     The  former  is  the  case  in  Switzerland ; 

the  latter  in  Norway.     Hence  it  is  that  there  the  gla- 

always  below,  or  on  a  level  with,  the  eye;  here, 

bove  it.      In    the  loftier  mountains  of  Kam- 

schatka,  the  Andes,  and  the  Himala,  attaining  the  height 

of  sixteen,  twenty-five   and  thirty-two  thousand  feet, 

where  the  limit  of  perpetual  congelation  may  be  fixed  at 

an   altitude  of  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen   thousand 

feel  respectively,  their  summits  cannot  be  crowned  with 

glaciers,  because  frost  is  perpetual.     In  those  latitudes 

the  genial  temperature  ofthe  air  is  such  that  vegetation 

■5  altracted  close  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  congelation  ; 

nd  a  few  hundred  feet  higher  or  lower,  a  remarkable 

iminution  or  increase  of  heat  is  perceptible.     Moreover, 

t  the  height  required  by  our  hypothesis,  the  mountains 

ro  steep  and  the  valleys  distant.     Snow,  falling  from 

the  clouds  or  from  occasional  avalanches,  passes  by   a 

apid  transition  from  regions  of  frost  to  a  warm  climate, 

Lud  is  immediately  converted  into  water,  which  forms 

L  part  of  some  mountain  stream  before  it  can  be  arrested 

by  the  cold.     So  much  for  a  theory,  which  you  are  wel- 

fne  to  discuSs  and  refute. 

It  was  midnight  on  Thursday,  the  29th  instant,  when 
)  reached  this  town,  from  whose  residents  we  have  ex- 


perienced great  allemion.  Having  left  our  portniau- 
leaus  and  lotlersof  credit  at  Christiania,  we  had  yester- 
day to  request  a  loan,  without  the  usual  vouchers,  from 
Mr.  Janson,  the  American  consul,  who  treated  us  with 
great  politeness. 

Last  night  he  invited  us  to  a  large  party.  The  ladies 
sat  together;  so  did  the  gentlemen.  Dinner  at  noon 
admits  of  supper  being  eaten  with  a  relish.  It  is  con- 
seqnenlly  a  substantial  meal,  and  a  glass  of  spirits  be- 
forehand, to  whet  the  appetite,  is  considered  by  ladies 
and  gentlemen  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  encounter.  When 
a  meal  is  concluded,  whether  dinner  or  supper,  the  mas- 
ter ofthe  house  shakes  hands  with  all  his  guests,  and 
thanks  them  for  their  society  ;  after  which  the  gentle- 
men retire  with  the  ladies,  and  coffee  is  served.  We 
ought  to  learn  from  our  less  polished  neighbours,  and 
abolish  the  odious  practice  of  sitting  over  the  table,  when 
those  who  form  the  charm  of  our  social  meetings  have 
adjourned.  On  the  other  hand  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  that  English  drawing  rooms  are  not  dishonoured 
by  tobacco  and  pipes,  the  unfailing  resource  of  Norwe- 
gian gentlemen. 

A  particular  species  of  sweet  cheese,  highly  prized 
here,  is  produced  on  special  occasions.  It  is  called 
"gammelen  orse"  or  old  cheese,  which  Mr.  Janson  told  us 
had  been  converted  by  the  ingenuity  of  some  English 
traveller  into  "  gavimda  jVorse,"  or  old  Norway.  Tho 
mistake,  on  which  he  seemed  to  say  some  fable  has 
been  built,  has  afforded,  as  we  have  likewise  heard  in 
other  quarters,  much  amusement  to  the  natives. 

Mr.  Janson  passed  some  years  with  Mr.  Greaves  at 
Clapham.  It  was  a  strange  coincidence  that  I  should 
meet  at  Bergen  a  pupil  of  iny  quondam  much  respected 
tutor.  He  showed  us  a  geogragraphical  lesson-book, 
well  known  in  English  seminaries,  in  which  it  is  gravely 
stated  that  the  Norwegians  eat  horse  flesh.  Travellers 
in  a  strange  land  are  liable  to  fall  into  mistakes  like 
that  about  the  cheese  ;  but  a  mis-statement,  such  as 
this,  is  an  outrage  on  the  sense  of  the  British  and  the 
character  of  the  Norse.  He  earnestly  requested  us  to  cor- 
rect, as  far  as  in  our  power,  the  erroneous  impression  to 
which  this  falsehood  has  given  rise. 

Among  the  many  striking  provisions  of  nature  for  the 
wants  of  man,  I  have  been  interested  in  observing  the 
juniper-tree.  It  grows  where  no  other  wood  is  to  be 
found,  and  requires  little  or  no  drying  previous  to  use  as 
firewood.  The  benefit  resulting  from  this  peculiarity  to 
the  peasants,  who  keep  their  cows  during  the  summer 
montlis  at  a  high  elevation,  is  incalculable. 

I  have  now  brought  my  journal  up  to  the  present  day. 
If  its  minuteness  have  wearied  you,  forgive  me.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  in  after  life,  these  sheets  will  be  my 
only  reference  to  recall  associations  on  which  I  shall  love 
to  dwell.  In  my  future  travels  through  Scandinavia  I 
shall  have  neither  servant  nor  companion,  and  must  there- 
fore talk  Norse,  (though  as  yet  I  know  scarcely  a  sen- 
tence,) or  nothing.  The  road  from  Bergen  to  Christiania, 
is  considered  richer  in  the  beauties  of  nature  than  any 
in  Norway  ;  but  it  is  difficult  and  dangerous ;  therefore 
few  travellers  attempt  it.  They  prefer  the  easier  route  to 
Trondheim,  which  offers  little  of  novelty  to  one  who  has 
enjoyed  the  finer  scenery  of  the  western  districts. 

It  has  struck  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  my  com- 
panions are  asleep.  The  jackals  and  wolves  are  striking 
up  a  second  to  the  air  of  the  watchman,  who  is  passing 
under  my  window  singing  his  usual  chant,  a  Norse 
prayer  that  God  may  bless  the  city,  concluded  with  the 
quarter  of  the  wind.  To  words  of  form  tlicir  proper 
meaning  may  justly  be  appropriated  when  felt.  Accept 
then  the  application  of  the  watchman's  prayer  to  your- 
self, as  comprising  my  every  desire  on  your  behalf. 

LETTER  VIII. 

Christiania,  August  12tl,,  1830. 
As  I  make   my  letters  my  journal,   I   constantly  ini- 
,  my  pen,  and   confine  it  to  matters  of 


night  be  inclined  to  range 


other 


fact,  eve 
ground. 

My  last  was  closed  at  Bergen,  which  was  always  con- 
sidered tlie  capital  of  Norway  till  the  cession  of  this 
country  to  Sweden;  when  Bernadotte  choosing  to  be 
ned  in  Christiania,  thus  constituted  it  his  metro- 
polis. Bergen,  however,  contains  more  wealth  and  a 
larger  population.  The  one  has  nineteen,  the  other  only 
ten,  thousand  inhabitants.  You  would  scarcely  suppose 
that  a  town  so  large  should  be  without  a  single  respect- 
able hotel.  Yet  so  it  is :  and  private  families  receive 
the  very  few  strangers  who  visit  Bergen.  My  fellow- 
travellers  and  I  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  Madame  Dan- 
ielson.    She  supplied  tis  witli  the  usual  morning  and 


evening  meal,  comprising  clKese  in  addition  to  our  own 
breakfast  list ;  and  for  dinner  wo  went  to  the  only  house 
in  this  large  town  where  it  can  be  procured. 

Norway  is  in  a  state  of  demi-civilisation,  a  cent\iry 
behind  Sweden,  which  is  a  century  behind  Dcnmarli, 
and  at  least  anotlier  century  behind  France  and  Eng- 
land. Nothing  marks  this  more  strongly  than  the  de- 
graded state  of  the  women,  who  are  regarded  as  conve- 
nient appendages,  rather  than  as  companions,  to  the 
men.  Among  the  lower  orders,  lliey  perform  the  hardest 
work.  In  tlie  higher  ranks  their  duty  is  to  minister  to 
their  lords.  The  word  lady  is  not  known.  When  a  gen- 
tleman introduces  his  wife,  it  is  witli  two  words,  "  my 
wife."  This  unqualified  brevity  grates  on  an  English 
ear ;  and  the  impression  of  severity  tlius  conveyed  is 
not  diminished  by  observing  the  laconic  speaker  throw 
himself  carelessly  into  his  chair,  witli  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  while  Iiis  wife  waits  on  her  husband  and  his 
company.  The  Norse  ladies  claim  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  attendance  on  strangers.  The  mistress  of  a 
house  seldom  sits  while  her  guests  are  eating.  She 
changes  their  plates,  and  acts  in  every  respect  as  a  ser- 
vant She  speaks  when  she  is  spoken  to ;  and  docs  as 
she  is  bidden.  This  custom  at  first  quite  deprived  nie 
of  the  pleasure  of  my  meal ;  but  it  appears  that  the  wo- 
men are  as  happy  as  they  desire  to  be  :  and  though  an 
Englishman  may  wish  it  were  otherwise,  he  must  conform 
unobtrusively  to  tlie  custom  of  the  country. 

Bergen  stands  on  the  western  coast  of  Norway,  at  the 
junction  of  two  fiords  ;  and  is  protected  from  the  sea  by 
several  small  islands.  The  town  is  partly  situated  in 
the  ralley,  and  part  of  it  rests  on  the  swellmg  bosom  of 
one  of  the  hills  that  rise  on  three  sides,  protecting  it 
from  the  inclemency  of  northern  winters.  It  is  built 
entirely  of  wood.  The  effects  of  the  conflagration  of 
April  last,  in  which  many  hundred  buildings  were  con- 
sumed, are  sadly  conspicuous.  The  branch  of  a  fiord 
washing  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  divides  Bergen  into 
two  parts ;  from  each  of  which,  the  view  of  the  blue 
waters  and  of  the  surrounding  hills  smiling  in  the  ver- 
dure of  summer,  and  refiectcd  by  the  tranquil  surface, 
is  exquisitely  beautiful. 

The  houses  are  neat  and  cheerful :  through  the  valley, 
ranged  in  one  long  street  from  which  others  branch  oif ; 
and  on  the  mountain's  slope,  scattered  with  pleasing  ir- 
regularity. The  predominant  colour  is  green  ;  in  sum- 
mer gay,  consorting  with  the  dress  of  nature ;  and  in 
the  long  eight  months  of  winter  gratefully  contrasting 
with  the  glare  of  snow.  At  the  present  season,  tliis  nor- 
thern town,  though  spoiled  of  its  metropolitan  honours, 
is  peculiarly  cheerful  and  interesting.  Surrounded  by 
the  ocean  and  the  _  towering  heights  of  mountains  hoary 
with  the  snow  of  ages,  Bergen  stands  an  isolated  outpost 
of  the  civilised  world. 

The  Englishman  who  is  loth  to  encounter  the  difficul- 
ties of  travelling,  satisfies  himself  with  a  luxurious  tour 
through  Germany  and  Italy,  and  is  willing  to  believe 
that  the  bleak  regions  of  the  north  can  iU  repay  tlie  en- 
terprising traveller  :  but  he  httlo  knows  the  loss  ho  sus- 

In  consequence  of  its  great  distance  from  Christiania, 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  road,  Bergen  has  not,  as  far  as 
I  can  ascertain,  been  visited  by  any  of  the  English  tour- 
ists (except  Mr.  Everest)  who  have  of  late  years  entered 
Scandinavia.  Even  by  the  Norwegians  themselves,  it  is 
regarded  in  general  as  a  kind  of  Ultima  Thule ;  an  ex- 
treme point  they  dare  not  hope  to  attain.  At  the  same 
time  the  known  and  acknowledged  beauties  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  are  such  that  every  one  admits  his 
own  loveliest  spot  to  be  inferior  to  this  fairy  land,  which 
he  recognises  as  the  "  apple  of  gold  in  the  picture  of 

On  reaching  the  capital  and  ascertaining  the  stiperiority 
of  this  tract  of  country  in  point  of  scenery,  I  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  overcome  the  obstacles  and  to  see  the  west 
of  Norway.  Some  account  of  the  result  you  will  have 
read  in  my  last  letter.  The  undertaking  was  arduous, 
but  tlie  recompense  has  been  ample.  I  would  not  on  any 
account  but  have  accomplished  the  journey,  nor  under- 
take it  again.  Bergen  is  so  excluded  by  its  position  from 
intercourse  with  other  parts  of  Norway,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Christiania  and  Trondheim  are  far  less  acquaint- 
ed with  it  than  they  are  with  Copenhagen,  St.  Petersburg, 
or  London.  Perhaps  there  is  something  in  this  fact 
which  invests  it  with  a  peculiar  interest,  independent  of 
the  pleasure  one  feels  in  having  attained  the  spot  by  ef- 
fecting a  passage,  hitherto  unexplored,  over  a  chain  of 


There  are  two  castles  towards  the  sea.  Tliey  form 
tlie  only  defence  of  the  town  ;  nor  does  it  require  more, 
for  its  [Josition  amply  secures  it  against  any  attack  by 
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land  ;  as  the  only  approach  is  liirough  narrow  defiles, 
hich  a  smaller  band  than  that  of  Thermopylffi  might 
defend  against  an  army.  The  inhabitants,  like  those  of 
the  more  northern  and  southern  districts,  eat  little  meat, 
ey  live  almost  entirely  on  fish.  This  is  the  chief  ar- 
ticle of  sale  in  all  the  markets ;  and  the  quantity  brouglit 

0  the  town  is  to'  great  that  the  air  is  in  many  parts 
sited  by  it. 

riie  mountains  and  sea  alike  operate  to  moderate  the 

■erity  of  winter,  which  in  these  parts  is  much  milder 

than  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Fille  fjeld.     In  tliis  pro- 

a  of  nature  there  is  a  more  striking  instance  than 

at  first  sight  appears  of  the  providence  of  Kim  whose 

mercy  is  over  all  his  works.     In  the  east  of  Norway, 

the  peasants,  who  inhabit  chicHy  the  high  ground,  are 

dependent  on  frost  for  the  carricge  of  their  timber  to  a 

market  at  a  time  when  the   usual  water  conveyance   is 

blocked  up.   At  the  same  time  their  own  supplies  of  food 

and  other  necessaries  can   be   obtained  only  when  the 

is  sufficiently  hard  to  enable  them  to  drive  their 

sledges  over   its  surface;  so  that  to  them  a  mild  winter 

a  serious  misfortune.     The  rapidity   and  skill  with 

hich  they  guide  sledges,  gliding  over  ground  in   sum- 

er  wholly  impassable,  and  I'egardless  alike  of  the  rivers, 

chasms,  and  rocks,  whose  dangers  lie  concealed  by  the 

,  are  scarcely  conceivable  by  the  mind  of  a  southern 

tourist. 

At  Bergen,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  is  reversed. 
The  population  is  supported  by  fisheries  ;  and  it  is  essen- 
tial to  their  existence,  cut  off  as  they  are  from  all  other 
supplies,  that  the  bays  and  creeks  should  be  open.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  are  scarcely  ever  ,^hut  up  by  the  frost. 
Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  in  the  depth  of  winter  that  tlie 
.  is  most  frequented  by  shoals  of  herrings,  skates, 
cod  :  and  thousands  of  both  sexes  are  occupied 
every  day  in  salting  fish,  which  could  not  be  properly 
cured  if  the  cold  were  so  intense  that  they  were  frozen 
on  as  caught.  In  that  case  some  might,  indeed,  be 
preserved,  as  in  Russia  ;  but  those  to  which  sr.lt  is  essen- 
tial would  necessarily  be  destroyed.  One  of  tlie  species 
abundant  (but  that  is  in  the  summer,)  is  the  stock- 
fisli,  of  which  prodigious  quantities  are  dried  in  the  sun, 
to  furnish  food  for  the  crews  of  trading  vessels. 

You  have,  no  doubt,  heard  strange  accounts  of  the 

1  serpent ;  and,  since  this  is  the  cradle  of  such  stories, 
you  may  probably  expect  from  me  some  notice  of  the 
animal ;  so  you  shall  have  the  result  of  my  enquiries. 
It  is  very  generally  believed  in  Norway  that  there  is  a 
species  of  serpent,  superior  in  size  to  any  known  on  land, 
inhabiting  the  northern  sea  off  this  coast.  The  natives 
think  that  it  frequents  the  lower  parts  of  the  ocean,  and 
thus  account  for  its  being  so  seldom  seen.  The  size  is 
variously  estimated,  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet.  The  head 
is  represented  as  long,  and  the  two  fins,  or  arms,  (for  I 
know  not  what  term  to  apply  to  such  anomalous  limbs, 
as  enormously  powerful.  These,  with  the  tail,  are  its 
only  weapons.  The  back  is  said  to  be  scaly.  Many  su 
perstitions  regarding  it,  not  worth  repeating,  are  indulg 
ed  by  the  ignorant.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  tliif 
serpent  is  called  the  "  Kraken  ;"  and  there  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  an  animal,  more  or  less  correspond- 
ing to  the  description  and  measuring  upwards  of  fitly 
feet,  was  seen  some  few  years  since  in  the  Folden-fiord. 

Referring  to  the  history  of  Norway,  written  by  Erie 
Pontoppidan,  bishop  of  Bergen,  who  flourished  in  the 
last  century,  the  writer  finds  the  following  mention  of 
the  Kraken,  (Part  II.  chap.  viii.  sect.  8.)  which  is  here 
inserted  as  being  tlie  least  incredible  part  of  a  heap  of 
fables  recorded  by  the  learned  prelate. 

"  One  of  the  north  traders,  who  says  he  has  been 
enough  to  some  of  these  sea-snakes  alive  to  feel 
smooth  skin,  informs  me,  that  sometimes  they  will  raise 
up  their  frightful  heads  and  snap  a  man  out  of  a  boat, 
without  hurting  the  rest :  but  I  will  not  affirm  this  for  a 
truth,  because  it  is  not  certain  that  they  are  fish  of  prev. 

"  It  is  said  that  they  sometimes  fling  themselves  in  a 
wide  circle  round  a  boat,  so  that  the  men  are  surrounded 
on  all  sides.  This  snake,  I  observed  before,  generally 
appears  on  the  water  in  folds  or  coils ;  and  the  fisher- 
men, from  a  known  custom  in  that  case,  never  row  to- 
wards the  openings,  or  those  places  where  the  body  is 
not  seen  but  concealed  under  water  ;  if  they  did,  the 
snake  would  raise  itself  up  and  overset  the  boat.  On 
the  contrary,  they  row  full  against  the  highest  part  that 
is  visible,  which  makes  the  snake  immediately  dive ; 
and  thus  they  are  released  from  their  fears.  This  is 
their  method  when  they  cannot  avoid  them  :  but  when 
tliey  see  one  of  these  creatures  at  a  distance,  tlicy  row- 
away  with  oil  their  might  towards  the  shore,  or  into  a 
creek  where  it  cannot  follow  them. 

"  When  tlicy  are  far  from  land  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
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atleiiipt  to  row  away  from  them  ;  for  these  creatures 
hoot  through  the  water  like  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow, 
seeking  constantly  the  coldest  places.  In  this  case  they 
piit  the  former  method  in  execution,  or  lie  upon  their 
oars,  and  throw  any  thing  that  comes  to  hand  at  them. 
If  it  be  but  a  scuttle,  or  finy  liglit  thing,  so  they  be 
touclicd,  they  generally  plunge  into  the  water,  or  take 

The  climate  on  this  side  is  said  to  be  not  so  healthy  as 
the  east   of  the  mountains.     Physiologists  attribute 
many  of  the  diseases  prevalent  here  to  the  mists,  which 
from  the  sea,  and,  being  unable  to  attain  an  elevation 
ciontly  great  to  pass  the  Fillefjeld,  remain  on  the 
t,  keeping  the "  atmosphere  constantly  damp  and  in- 
salubrious.    Scorbutic  and  leprous  affections,  (particu- 
larly the  elephantiasis,  which  is  common  in  India,)  used 
to  prevail  at  Bergen;  and  still  continue,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  to  afiliet  the  inhabitants,  who  have  recourse   to 
some    simple  herbs  said  to  possess  sanative  properties. 
The  small-pox  is  little  known;   though  occasionally  it 
visits  the  town  as  an  epidemic,  and  carries  off  numbers. 
It  then  departs,  and  will  not  he   seen  again  perhaps  for 
years. 

As  there  are  no  public  conveyances,  I  was  obUged  at 
Bergen  to  purchase  a  vehicle  called  a  cariole.  It  is  a 
species  of  gig  peculiar  to  the  country,  just  large  enough 
to  hold  one  man,  and  exactly  fitted  to  the  shape.  The 
value  is  trifling  and  the  accommodation  considerable.  To 
an  invalid,  the  exercise  of  a  ride  in  one  of  these  carioles, 
which  have  no  springs,  is  an  advantage  that  may  be  cal- 
culated in  inverse  proportion  to  the^omfort. 

Here,  as  in  Sweden,  it  is  necessary  to  send  an  avant- 


ery  post  station.  When  he  reaches  the  I 
one  billet  with  the  number  of  horses  required,  and  the 
hour  specified,  and  gives  the  rest  to  another  man  to  carry 
on  to  the  ne.xt  station.  The  farmer,  whose  turn  it  is  to 
supply  horses,  is  sent  for  ;  and  his  boy  is  immediately 
despatched  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  sometimes  a 
distance  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  English  miles,  to  bring  the 
animals,  which  have  been  grazing  on  the  mountains. 
Notwithstanding  all  this  labour,  the  expense  is  covered 
by  three  halfpence  a  horse  per  mile ;  and  the  forebud  is 
paid  for  as  one  horse. 

The  courier  having  been  despatched,  I  left  Bergen  at 
five  in  the  morning  on  Monday,  the  2d  instant,  with 
the  two  interesting  friends  who  were  my  companions 
over  the  pass  of  the  Hardanger  Fjeld,  for  the  chief  village 
of  a  district  called  Vossevangen,  fifty-six  miles  on  the 
way  to  Christiania.  The  road  lay  through  valleys  in 
which  all  the  beauties  of  Norwegian  scenery  are  con- 
centrated. Sometimes,  the  mountains  rise  on  either  side 
with  forests  of  birch  and  fir  spreading  over  their  gentle 
slopes  :  at  others,  tliey  seem  like  perpendicular  walls  of 
granite  blackened  by  time,  and  terribly  grand  in  their 
sterile  loftiness.  We  crossed  two  fiords  and  a  lake.  The 
fiords  I  have  already  described  as  arms  of  the  sea  extend- 
ing a  great  distance  inland,  and  ffankcd  by  mountains 
crowned  with  eternal  snow.  Every  mile  some  cataract 
or  waterfall  oftercd  a  beautiful  accession  to  the  constantly 
varying  landscape.  This  is  a  country  of  forests  and 
waterfalls;  of  mountains  and  fiords.  The  scenery  is 
neither  Swiss  nor  Thibetian.  It  is  unique.  It  unites 
many  beauties  of  the  Alps  and  the  Himala  ;  and  if  better 
known,  would  be  a  favourite  resort  of  travellers.  At 
present  there  are  neither  travellers  nor  inns.  A  bed  of 
hay,  with  a  blanket  off  the  horse's  back,  has  been  all  we 
could  procure  for  many  successive  nights;  often  we  have 
had  to  lament  the  want  of  so  comfortable  a  litter. 

As  my  companions  had  no  gig,  they  were  obliged  to 
ride  on  the  cars  of  tlie  peasants.  These  consist  merely 
of  boards  nailed  on  shafts,  without  any  more  elevated 
seat.  Over  a  bad  road  such  a  conveyance  is  intolerable  ; 
and  as  we  all  tried  it  in  turn,  both  sitting  and  standing, 
we  were  sadly  bruised  at  the  journey's  end. 

After  sixteen  hours'  travelling  in  various  modes,  by 
land  and  water,  we  reached  Vossevangen  at  eleven  at 
night.  It  liad  rained,  as  usual,  the  greater  part  of  the 
day.  We  were  without  a  servant,  and  none  of  us  could 
speak  the  language. 

The  churlish  publican  growled  recusantly  in  answer  to 
our  scarcely  intelligible  application  for  admission  ;  nor 
could  we  muster  enough  words  to  make  him  understand 
that  he  should  be  paid  for  turning  out  of  bed.  At  length 
I  contrived  to  get  in,  and  besieged  his  chamber.  My 
wet  coat  and  muffled  mien  bespoke,  better  than  words, 
our  wants ;  and  the  sight  of  a  gentleman  stimiJated  his 
cupidity. 

At  length  we  secured  two  beds ;  but  every  thing  we 
had,  wbetlier  on  our  bodies  or  in  our  bags,  was  wet;  and 
a  bundle  of  dirty  paper,   the   miserable    substitute    for 
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coin,  intended  to  defray  my  expenses  to  Cliristi: 

neai-ly  destroyed  by  rain  and  the  friction  occasioned  by 

tiie  jolting  of  my  gig. 

In  tlie  morning  we  received  a  visit  from  tlie  priest,  t( 
whom  a  gentleman  of  Bergen  had  favoured  us  with  i 
note.  He  talked  German  badly  :  so  did  my  companions 
He  asked  if  I  understood  Latin.  I  answered  m  th. 
atKrmative,  and  tliat  I  should  be  happy  if  he  would  con 
verso  in  that  language.  The  reply  availed  me  nothing 
fur,  turning  quickly  round  to  another  of  our  party,  hi 
continued  to  speak  in  German,  and  expressed  no  inclina 
tion  to  address  me.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  may  serve 
to  show  you  how  little  French  is  understood  here,  that, 
in  the  enquiry  as  to  what  languages  each  could  talk, 
French  was  the  last  referred  to :  and  it  proved  to  be, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Orientals  and  our  native 
tongues,  that  in  which  all  of  us  could  most  fluently  con- 
verse.  Mr.  Unger  was  very  obliging,  and  kindly  asked 
us  to  sup  with  him  the  following  Thursday  when  we 
expected  to  return  to  Vossevangen  from  an  e.xcursion  to 
the  Voring-foss,  which  (except  that  at  Gavarnie  in  the 
Pyrenees)  is  the  largest  waterfall  in  the  world,  and  the 
lion  of  Norway. 

You  will  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  state  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  paucity  of  travellers,  when  you  learn  that  we 
have  heard  of  but  one  Norwegian,  (Professor  Hungstein, 
who  measured  it,)  and  four  Englishmen,  who  have  seen 
tliis  natural  wonder. 

A  journey  of  ten  miles,  which  my  companions  per- 
formed on  horseback  and  I  in  my  gig,  over  a  road  proba- 
bly never  before  visited  by  so  civilised  a  conveyance, 
brouglit  us  to  Valsendcn,  a  village  in  tlie  district  of 
Graven,  consisting  of  a  few  huts  on  the  side  of  a  lake, 
which  we  crossed  to  its  opposite  bank,  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant. Here  we  procured  two  horses  and  and  a  guide  to 
escort  us  ten  miles  over  a  fjeld :  though  it  was  witli 
difficulty  that  we  made  ourselves  intelligible  to  the  pea- 
sants, who  had  never  seen  foreigners  before,  and  could 
not  conceive  for  what  purpose  (sinister  no  doubt)  we  had 
intruded  on  their  mountain  privacy. 

It  rained  of  course ;  and  our  journey  over  the  fjeld, 
through  bve-paths  thickly  set  with  brushwood,  was  pain- 
fully laborious.  Towards  evening  we  readied  the  village 
of  Ulvig,  situated  on  the  Soefiord,  and  engaged  a  boat 
to  carry  us  to  a  single  hut  on  another  branch  of  the  bay, 
called  Eidfiord,  about  ten  miles  off.  Here,  in  a  miserable 
hovel,  on  .some  dirty  straw,  and  among  the  most  wicked 
have  encountered,  the  night  w*- 


passed  rathe 


expectation  of  i 


than 


. , ,  four,  and  with  great  difficulty  procured  some 

Imsliy  rye  cakes  from  the  peasants,  who  had  refused  us 
any  the  night  before. 

'From  Eidfiord,  five  and  a  half  Norwegiim,  or  thirty- 
ciglit  English,  miles  from  Vossevangen,  the  Voriug  is  ten 
miles  distant :  but  ten  miles  over  mountain-paths  occupy 
no  little  time.  The  foss  is  situated  at  the  extreme  poiiit 
of  a  valley  which  becomes  gradually  narrower  as  it 
completes  a  second  semi-circle  in  the  form  of  auS.  The 
river  falls  perpendicularly,  without  a  single  contact  with 
the  rock,  nine  hundred  feet  into  a  valley  scarely  broader 
than  itself.  The  effect  is  very  grand.  The  body  of 
water  is  perhaps  equal  to  that  of  the  Handek  in  Switzer- 
land. Before  reaching  the  edge  of  the  precipice  it  has 
acquired  such  velocity  from  its  course  down  a  gently 
sloping  plane  that  it  is  projected  several  feet  in  advance, 
and  forms  a  succession  of  folds,  like  flakes  of  snow,  of 
an  enormous  size  and  convex  figure.  These  seem  for  a 
moment  to  pause  in  mid-air  as  if  supported  by  their  own 
buoyancy ;  then,  gradually  sinking,  they  lose  their  pecu- 
liar character,  and,  joining  in  the  rush  of  water,  dash 
themselves  into  the  abyss. 

We  stood  for  some  minutes  contemplating  with  a 
mixture  of  surprise  and  terror  this  savage  spectacle.  In 
the  gulf  below  was  the  blackness  of  darkness :  a  glim- 
mcring  of  light  reflected  through  the  sinuous  valley  just 
made  the  "  darkness  visible,"  and  discovered  "  shades  " 
in  which  tlie  ruins  of  some  stony  buttresses  of  the  world 
lie  mingled  together  in  mighty  fragments  and  in  strange 
confusion.  All  is  naked  and  abrupt.  The  common 
terms  of  language  are  lost  in  the  description  of  a  spot 
probably  unrivalled  in  point  of  savage  wildness  and  fear- 
ful sublimity.  The  surrounding  country  consorts  with 
the  impression  this  scene  is  calculated  to  inspire.  All 
nature  stands  aghast.  The  very  mountains  seem  petri- 
fied by  the  sight.  Their  bare  surfaces  of  gneiss  are  un- 
varied by  a  single  tree  or  moss ;  and  animals  fly  from  a 
wild  which  may  ahnost  be  said  to  terrify  the  vegetable 
creation. 

Tlic  fruit  that  grows  nearest  to  this  stupendous  fall  is 
the  cloudberry,  or  rulms  clKimamoius.  It  is  about  the 
size    of  a  strawberry,  of  a  luscious   taste    and   yellow 


colour.  We  ate  a  large  quantity  of  this  novel  and  whole- 
some fruit,  found  in  these  regions  in  great  abundance  on 
the  limits  of  perpetual  congelation. 

Turning  from  this  interesting  scene  we  resumed  our 
journey.  Part  of  the  route  to  be  re-traverscd  lay  along 
the  precipitous  sides  of  mountains  impending  a  fearful 
abyss,  where  there  was  never  sufticient  room  to  place 
tlie  foot  with  firmness,  and  often  scarcely  enough  to  hold 
the  toes  or  heel.  The  mountaineers  had  fixed  a  line  of 
poles  along  the  slippery  side  of  the  rock  ;  and  with  the 
assistance  of  these,  we  were  enabled  to  proceed.  It  was 
four  in  the  afternoon  when  we  returned  to  Eidfiord.  The 
accommodation  the  preceding  night  had  been  so  wretched, 
the  people  were  so  uncivil,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
food  was  so  great,  that,  notwithstanding  a  strong  contrary 
wind,  we  resolved  to  cross  the  fiord  the  same  even- 
ing on  tlio  way  back  to  Ulvig,  which  our  maps  described 
as  the  residence  of  a  priest. 

Tlie  weather  for  four-and-twenty  hours  had  been  bois- 
terous, and  the  arm  of  the  tea  that  forms  the  Soefiord 
was  in  a  state  of  considerable  agitation.  Our  frail  bark, 
though  manned  by  tlirecmen,  was  little  calculated  to 
encounter  a  gale  of  wind,  for  it  was  a  boat  without  a 
deck,  and  the  lea.st  uneven  motion  of  the  oars  caused 
the  gunwale  to  dip  under  water.  After  an  hour  arid  a 
half,  however,  we  turned  a  sharp  angle,  passing  into 
another  more  tranquil  branch  of  the  fiord ;  where  pur- 
suing our  course  for  a  similar  period,  we  reached  Ulvig 
at  nine  in  the  evening. 

The  latter  part  of  the  day  proved  partially  fine,  and 
the  close  of  the  excursion  most  agreeable.  The  scenery 
affords  a  constant  feast.  It  is  only  too  rich ;  for  the  en- 
joyment almost  fatigues.  At  this  season  the  peasants  are 
making  hay ;  and  their  cheerful  faces  and  singular  cos- 
tumes add  much  to  the  interest  of  every  landscape.  In 
a  country  where  so  much  rain  falls,  the  hay  could  never 
dry,  if  it  were  left  on  the  ground,  as  in  England.  It  is, 
therefore,  hung  over  frames  of  wood,  like  clothes  on 
lines,  one  under  another.  Thus  the  top  layer  protects 
the  rest,  which  are  all  saved  at  the  expense  of  one. 

At  Ulvig  we  were  kindly  received  by  the  priest,  a 
bustling  little  man,  who  seemed  to  love  his  pipe  and  his 
bottle.  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  convey  to  you  some 
idea  of  the  conversation.  He  understood  a  little  of  four 
languages,  hut  the  least  possible  degree  of  any  except 
Norse.  My  companions  spoke  German  ;  I  Latin.  The 
priest,  whose  name  is  Rutting,  tried  each  in  turn.  The 
salutation  of  "  good  morning "  at  nine  at  night,  had 
fathomed  the  depth  of  his,  English.  Now  and  then  a 
German  word  was  dropped  ;  and  a  sentence  commenced 
a  Latin  was  sure  to  end  in  Norse.  The  scene  was 
idiculous  to  a  degree ,  and  one  part  of  it,  in  which  he 
strangely  perverted  the  meaning  of  a  common  Latin 
word  that  admitted  of  no  easy  explanation,  overcame  us 
all.  The  poor  man  was  pained  ;  so  were  we.  The 
evening,  however,  passed  pleasantly  away ;  and  a  present 
of  a  few  dollars,  as  we  bade  him  good  night,  nominally 
for  the  poor,  but  virtually  for  the  priest,  sealed  our  par- 
don. The  good  lady  of  the  house  waited  onus  at  supper; 
'Jand  in  the  morning  we  were  surprised  by  a  visit  from 
her  daughter,  who  brought  us  each  a  cup  of  coffee  be- 
fore wo  left  our  rooms :  an  attention  which,  from  the 
simplicity  of  their  national  character,  the  Norwegian 
women  can  pay  to  a  stranger  with  perfect  deUcacy,arising 
from  the  absence  of  all  consciousness  of  impropriety. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  with  Mr.  Rutting,  we 
were  confirmed  in  the  opinion  already  suggested  by  the 
map,  that  we  had  been  traversing  the  surface  of  the 
very  fiord  on  which  UUensvang  stands ;  and  that  the  hut 
we  had  just  left  was  within  five  Norwegian  miles  of  the 
parsonage-house  where  we  had  been  so  hospitably  enter- 
tained on  our  descent  from  the  Hardanger  fjeld.  While 
there,  we  had  made  particular  enquiry  for  the  V'oring- '" 


Accurate  information  on  that  occasion  would  have  saved 
us  the  present  journey  of  two  hundred  miles  :  but,  in  the 
absence  of  the  provost,  no  one  was  able  to  state  either 
the  distance  or  direction  of  the  waterfall,  which,  though 
within  sixty  miles,  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  simple 
inhabitants  of  UUensvang.  We  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  remark  that  the  Norse  know  nothing  of  the 
topography  of  their  country.  A  postmaster,  two  days 
since,  told  us  that  the  next  post  station  to  his  own  was 
seven  miles  distant;  it  proved  to  be  tvVenty-one :  and 
even  Mr.  Unger,  the  kind  and  intelligent  priest  of  Vosse- 
vangen, had  misdirected  us  to  the  foss. 

Returning  by  the  same  route  to  the  parish  of  this 
amiable  man,  we  fulfilled  our  engagement  of  supping 
with  him.  He  was  once  in  the  army,  and  has  conse- 
quently a  better  knowledge  of  the  world  and  more  popu- 
hir  manners  than  the  generality  of  his  Lutheran  brethren. 
He  interested  himself  greatly  in  the  account  of  our  pass 


over  the  Hardanger ;  and  was  astonished  to  hear  that  we 
actually  came  from  the  opposite  side,  since  no  inter- 
course is  maintained  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  and  western  districts. 

On  Friday,  the  6tli  instant,  my  two  pleasing  com- 
panions returned  to  Bergen  to  take  ship  for  England 
How  much  their  intelligence,  amiable  dispositions,  and 
patience  in  the  endurance  of  no  common  hardships,  have 
tended  to  increase  the  pleasure  and  diminish  the  pains  ol 
our  journey,  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate;  but  I  may 
truly  say  that  I  have  not  discovered  that  quality  essential 
to  a  delightful  travelling  companion  in  which  cither  ol 
them  is  deficient.  Parting  from  my  friends  with  much 
regret,  I  proceeded  in  solitude  towards  Christiania. 

Unable  to  talk  the  language,  and  in  an  unknown 
country  of  which  no  guide-book  was  procurable,  I  had 
some  difficulties  to  encounter.  On  these,  however,  the 
unusual  excitement  would  not  suffer  my  mind  to  dwell. 
For  eight-and-twenty-milcs,  during  which  the  horse  was 
changed  three  times,  the  road  lay  tliiough  valleys  inde. 
scribalily  beautiful.  Some  waterfalls,  especially  one  near 
a  village  called  Staleim,  riveted  my  attention  for  many 
minutes.  The  height  of  it  is  about  two  thousand  feet ; 
but  it  is  not  quite  perpendicular;  otherwise,  it  would 
surpass  the  Voring-foss.*  An  equal  number  of  stupendous 
waterfalls  probably  exists  no  where  in  a  similar  space. 
The  district  is  appropriately  named  from  tlie  multitude, 
variety,  and  beauty  of  these,  the  country  of /osscs,  or 

From  Gudvangen  a  boat  carried  me  over  the  Teroen 
fiord.  Tlie  distance  is  twenty- eight  miles ;  the  time  occu- 
pied was  about  eleven  hours,. the  wind  being  contrary,  it 
rained  hard  ;  nor  could  I  solace  myself  by  interchanging 
with  the  sailors  observations  about  the  weather  :  yet  the 
day  passed  rapidly  away.  The  grandeur  of  the  scenery 
cannot  soon  be  fbrgottcn.  The  fiord  runs  up  from  the 
northern  ocean,  for  two  hundred  miles,,  through  valleys 
flanked  by  mountains  varying  in  height,  inclination,  and 
fertility.  Here  a  chain  of  hills,  and  there  a  grand  soli- 
tary peak,  loses  its  summit  in  the  clouds,  or  exhibits 
above  them  an  unsullied  crown  of  snow.  Hundreds  of 
cascades  fall  into  the  clear  waters  of  the  fiord.  Neither 
men  nor  domestic  animals  are  to  be  seen  for  miles 
together.  All  is  wild  as  beautiful,  and  beautiful  as  sub- 
lime. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  which  strikes  a  northern 
traveller  more  than  the  singular  transparency  of  the 
waters ;  and  the  farther  he  penetrates  into  the  Arctic 
region,  the  more  forcibly  is  his  attention  riveted  to  this 
fact.  At  a  depth  of  twenty  fathoms,  or  a  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  is  exposed 
to  view.  Beds  composed  entirely  of  shells,  sand  lightly 
sprinkled  with  them,  and  submai-ine  forests,  present 
through  the  clear  medium  new  wonders  to  the  unaccus- 
tomed eye.  It  is  stated  by  Sir  Capel  de  Brooke,  and  fully 
confirmed  by  my  observations  in  Norway,  that  sometimes 
in  the  fiords  of  Nordland  the  sea  is  transjiarcnt  to  a 
depth  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet;  and  that,  when  a 
boat  passes  over  subaqueous  mountains,  whose  summits 
rise  above  that  line,  but  whose  bases  are  fixed  in  an  uri- 
fatliomable  abyss,  the  visual  illusion  is  so  perfect,  that 
one  who  has  gradually  in  tranquil  progress  over  the 
surface  ascended  wondcringly  the  rugged  steep,  shrinks 
back  with  horror  as  ho  crosses  the  vertex,  under  an  im- 
pression thathe  is  falling  headlong  down  the  precipice. 
The  transparency  of  tropical  waters  generally,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  is  not  comparable  to  that  of  the  sea 
in  these  northern  latitudes  :  though  an  exception  may  be 
made  in  favour  of  some  parts  of  tlie  China  seas  and  a 
few  isolated  spots  in  the  Atlantic.  Every  one  who  has 
passed  over  the  bank  known  to  sailors  as  the  Saya  de 
.Malha,  ten  degrees  north  of  the  Mauritius,  must  remem-  j 
bcr  with  pleasure  the  world  of  shells  and  coral  which 
the  translucid  water  exposes  to  view  at  a  depth  of  thirty 
or  five  and  thirty  fathoms.  | 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  the  boatmen  liailed  i 
Lcirdalsoeren,  and  as  my  journey  was  to  bo  continued  I 
early  that  same  morning,  it  was  necessary  to  send  off  | 
the  forebud  before  retiring  to  bed.  Necessity  is  the  , 
mother  of  invention.  With  a  stock  of  scarcely  twenty 
words  at  command,  I  contrived  to  have  the  man  des- 


*  The  author  had  not  an  opportunity  of  measuring 
the  height  of  this  cascade,  (which  is  not  a  perfect  water- 
fall,) either  geometrically,  or  by  means  of  a  stop-watch. 
He  calculated  it  by  the  altitude  of  the  mcuntain,  which, 
being  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  must  be  at  least  four 
thousand  feet.  The  Joss  seemed  to  commence  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  mountain's  side  ;  a  fact  which  an  eye, 
accustomed  to  measure  distances  in  hilly  countries,  can 
decide  with  some  degree  of  certainty. 


patclied  by  llirec  o'cluck  in  the  nioniij:g,  and  started  my- 
self at  six. 

Tltc  road  was  very  mountainous.  The  first  twenty- 
one  miles,  running  along  a  fearful  prceipice,  oecupied 
five  hours;  and  tlic  next  no  less  than  seven.  'I'his  second 
part  was  over  a  mountain  known  by  the  name  of  Fille- 
fjeld.  The  acelivity  is  so  steep,  that,  were  it  not  im- 
possible for  a  horse  to  elimb  so  preeipitous  an  aseent, 
one  would  be  inclined,  under  tlie  guidance  of  tlie  eye,  to 
say  that  the  road  forms  with  the  horizon  an  angle  of  45^. 
In  the  ascent,  trees  are  left  below.  The  firs  and  birch 
gradually  dwindle  away,  become  thinner  and  more 
stunted,  then  vanish  altogether.  The  neighbouring  hills 
are  covered  at  this  altitude  with  patches  of  snow.  Rein- 
deer moss,  (of  which  I  hope  to  convey  a  specimen  to 
England,)  wild  strawberries,  and  cloudberries,  from  their 
position  justly  so  called,  grow  here  in  abundance.  This 
mountain  is  the  boundary  of  the  provinces  of  Bergen  and 
Christiania,  or  Aggcrhuus.  On  the  western  side  of  it, 
the  dress  of  the  women  is  peculiar.  They  wear  a  cloth 
jacket  like  a  sailor's,  closely  fitted  to  tlie  figure  and  but- 
toned in  front,  'I'o  this  masculine  vest  is  appended  a 
petticoat  of  blanketing.  The  hair  is  either  tied  in  queus, 
or  covered  with  a  handkerchief,  which  has  two  corners 
projecting  at  the  sides,  and  floating  on  the  air  behind. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  the  Fillefjeld,  the  loftiest  peak 
of  the  Norwegian  mountains  rears  its  venerable  head.  It 
has  only  lately  been  discovered  by  men  of  science  and 
submitted  to  trigonometrical  observation,  from  which  it 
appears  to  be  nearly  eight  thousand  feet  in  height.  The 
vast  chain  comprehendmg  this  and  the  Fillefjeld  is 
known  under  various  names ;  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
Lapland*  .\lps.  Its  natiu-al  history,  in  every  department 
of  tliat  science,  is  peculiarly  interesting.  This  is  the 
grand  dep6t  of  Norwegian  minerals,  many  of  which  are 
iound  in  no  otlier  quarter  of  the  world.  Here,  too,  is 
nature's  nursery  for  flowers  that  capriciously  wither  and 
die  in  a  more  temperate  clime.  Like  a  fond  child,  they 
reject  a  foster  nurse  and,  clinging  to  their  graceless  pa- 
rent, decorate  her  with  their  cliarms ; 


It  is  not  only  in  mineralogy  and  botany  tliat  this  tract 
of  country  offers  specimens  of  remarkable  interest.  Its 
entomology  is  equally  striking.  I  have  already  made 
you  acquainted  with  that  singular  animal,  the  lemming, 
A  traveller  over  tliess  fjelds  is  yet  more  forcibly  struck 
with  the  labours  of  the  ant,  which  is  about  the  size  of  tl: 
Wack  ant  of  Hindoostan,  and  twice  as  large  as  that  of 
our  own  country.  The  moles  these  insects  raise  stand 
from  four  to  six  feet  in  height;  and  the  broad  straight 
road  to  them,  from  which  numerous  little  bye-paths  d' 
verge  in  every  direction,  is  far  larger  in  proportion  than 
those  that  lead  for  several  miles,  through  planted  avenues, 
to  some  of  the  towns  of  Germany.  If  one  of  these  little 
cities  be  disturbed,  the  alarm  and  distress  occasioned  bring 
into  exhibition  all  the  order,  diligence,  and  united  i 
ests  of  the  sable  population.  Every  diminutive  atom  of 
wood  and  earth  is  replaced  with  areliitectural  accuracy; 
and  tlie  insuflieieuey  of  individual  strength  is  compen- 
sated by  uniformity  of  design,  concentrating  in  one  point 
the  efforts  of  thousands. 

Such  a  scene  can  scarcely  fail  to  recal  to  memory  the 
anecdote  related  of  Timour  Shah;  who,  as  he  sat  for 
some  liours,  during  the  heat  of  a  summer's  day,  in  a 
on  the  confines  of  the  Indian  empire  which  lie  was  about 
to  invade,  amused  himself  by  observing  an  ant  tliat  strove 
to  carry  up  the  wall  a  grain  of  corn.  The  indefatigable 
labourer  fell  sixty-nine  times,  but  succeeded  the  seven- 
tieth. Timour's  perseverance  was  stimulated  ;  and  in 
after  life  he  used  to  say  that  to  that  ant  he  owed  his 
conquests. 


"  What  great  ( 


1  from  little  ( 


1  spring!" 

But  to  return.  The  mountaineers  of  Norway  say  that 
by  boiling  great  quantities  of  ants  they  obtain  formic  acid, 
or  a  species  of  vinegar  that  serves  for  culinary  and  medi- 
cal purposes. 

Ermines  abound  in  this  country ;  'but  Ihey  frequent 
chiefly  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountains,  with  the  valleys 
In  villages  they  may  be  seen  running  about  the  barns  and 
other  outhouses,  as  numerous  as  squirrels  on  the  thatched 
roofs  in  India.  The  colour  of  their  fur  inclines  to  dusky 
red,  which  in  winter  is  exchanged  for  a  coat  of  virgin 
white;  while  the  tail  retains -its  tip  of  black.  Two  or 
three  skins  may  be  bought  for  a  shilling,  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  town,  where  the  demand,  necessarily 
creases  the  price. 


'  The  author  suspects  this  appellation  is 


ELLIOTT'S  TR.4VELS  IN  EUROPE. 


I  overtook  the  forcbud  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Fillefjeld,  and 
iiould  liave  been  delayed,  but  the  peasant  who  conducted 
lie  over  tiiat  mountain  (for  one  always  accompanies  the 
lorse,)  was  prevailed  on,  for  a  small  additional  payment, 
0  go  another  stage  often  miles.  The  road  runs  through 
,  lovely  valley  bordering  the  Mios  lake,*  to  a  village 


and  the  custom  of  the  country  sanctioned  the  liberty,  so 
I  wrote  a  few  Latin  lines  to  tlie  Lutheran  priest,  saying 
that  it  was  my  intention  to  pass  the  sabbath  in  Vang,  and 
begging  permission  to  occupy  a  room  in  his  house.  His 
name  is  Munstcr.  lie  talks  French,  and  is  above  the 
common  standard  of  sacerdotal  intellect  in  Norway. 

Tiie  following  day,  Sunday,  the  8th  instant,  he  was 
obliged  to  visit  one  of  his  <listant  hamlets.  Of  these  he 
has  two  in  addition  to  his  chief  village.  I  was  left  alone 
with  his  wife  and  her  sister.  Breakfast  was  sent  into 
my  room  at  eight  o'clock.  At  ten  I  was  summoned  to  a 
solitary  dejeune  a.  la  fouichette;  and,  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon to  join  the  family  at  dinner.  The  meal  consisted 
of  fish,  and  strawberries  with  cream,  which,  as  well  as 
the  milk,  is  very  luscious.  As  the  ladies  spoke  only 
Norse,  we  had  li'ttle  intercourse.  What  was  necessary 
was  conducted  in  few  words,  the  deficiency  being  supplied 
by  signs.     We  looked  unutterable  things! 

The  priest  returned  in  the  evening,  and  we  had  some 
interesting  conversation. 

When  we  parted,  I  put  into  his  hand  a  small  sum,  with 
a  note  requesting  him  to  accept  it,  either  on  his  own  ac- 
count or  that  of  the  poor,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
kind  liospitality.  1  almost  feared  he  might  be  hurt,  for  he 
is  superior  to  the  generality  of  the  Norwegian  priesthood. 
Yet  hospitality,  manifested  to  an  uninvited  guest,  de- 
mands a  return  ;  and  on  three  similar  occasions  money 
had  been  accepted.  In  the  morning  the  servant  brought 
me  a  note,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : — Monsieur, 
Je  sais  que  vous  ne  connaissez  point  los  moeurs  des  Nor- 
vegiens.  lis  font  I'hospitalite  sans  recompense.  Per- 
mettcz  done,  que  je  vcus  remette  votre  argent,  priant  vous 
de  croire,  qu'il  m'a  fait  grand  pkisir,  de  vous  pouvoir 
rendre  un  petit  service.  Souvenez  vous  de  rnoi,  quand 
vous  pensez  k  Norvege.  H.  G.  Munster."  There  is  some- 
thing manly  and  kind  in  the  note:  but,  on  the  point  re- 
ferred to,  perhaps  he  mistakes  tlie  "  mceurs  des  Norve- 
giens."  Yet  others  might  liave  been  as  hberal,  could 
they  have  afforded  it.     On  the  whole,  I  was  pleased  with 

On  Monday,  the  9th  instant,  resuming  my  journey,  1 
drove  sixty  miles  in  my  little  gig  to  a  village  called 
Tomlevolden,  where  there  is  a  tolerably  comfortable  farm- 
house for  the  reception  of  travellers.  The  scenery  is  less 
wild  and  grand  than  on  the  western  side  of  the  Fille 
fjeld.  I  was  conscious  of  having  quitted  that  peculiarly 
beautiful  tract  of  country  which  the  Norwegians,  perhaps 
not  unjustly,  regard  as  the  most  picturesque  in  tlie  world. 
On  this  side,  the  valleys  are  more  like  those  of  Switzer- 
land :  the  forests  like  those  of  Sweden.  The  mountains 
are  less  in  height ;  the  waterfalls  less  numerous. 

The  following  day  I  accomplished  the  same  distance  to 
Vang.  Forty  miles  of  the  road  lay  along  the  banks  of  a 
lake  called  Reinfiorden.  In  one  of  the  stages  a  girl  of 
fourteen  accompanied  me  to  bring  back  the  horse.  She 
sat  behind  the  cariolc  with  great  complacency,  and  we 
enjoyed  as  much  conversation  as  our  knowledge  of  each 
other's  language  would  admit.  A  boy  or  man  usually 
attends  the  horse,  and  is  frequently  a  troublesome  neigh- 
bour.    He  is  generally  the  proprietor  of  the  animal,  and 


*  In  some  parts  the  road  is  very  dangerous.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing account  of  what  it  was  in  the  last  century  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  learned  Bishop  Pontoppidan's  History 
of  Norway.     Part  I.  chap.  ii.  see.  6. 

"  The  most  dangerous,  though  not  the  most  difficult, 
road  1  have  met  with  in  my  several  journeys  in  Norway, 
is  that  betwixt  Skogstadt  and  Vang  inVolders;  along  the 
fresh-water  lake  called  Little  Mios.  The  road  on  the 
side  of  the  steep  and  high  mountain  is  in  some  places  as 
narrow  and  confined  as  the  narrowest  path,  and  if  two 
travellers  meeting  in  the  night  do  not  see  each  other  soon 
enough  to  stop  where  the  road  will  suffer  them  to  pass, 
and  chance  to  meet  in  the  narrowest  parts,  it  appears  to 
me,  as  it  does  to  others  whom  I  have  asked,  that  they 
must  stop  short,  without  being  able  to  pass  by  one  ano- 
ther, or  to  find  a  turning  for  their  horses,  or  even  to 
alight.  The  only  resource  I  can  imagine  in  this  diffi- 
culty is,  that  one  of  them  must  endeavour  to  cling  to 
some  corner  of  this  steep  mountain,  or  be  drawn  up  by 
a  rope,  if  help  be  at  hand ;  and  then,  to  throw  his  horse 
down  headlong  into  the  lake,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  otiier  traveller  to  pass." 
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solicitude  for  the  beast  occasionally  leads  to  quarrels 
with  the  driver.  On  one  occasion,  the  man  who  was 
ith  me  seized  the  reins ;  and,  though  the  horse  was  trot- 
ting gently,  insisted  on  my  going  slower.  He  repeated 
the  act,  and  at  last  stopped  the  gig.  I  was  obliged  to 
proceed  ;  and,  after  remonstrating  in  vain,  had  no  alter- 
e  but  to  try  my  physical  force  against  his.  This  is 
the  only  instance  of  mal-trcatment  I  have  experienced  in 
Norway.  The  people  arc  very  civil ;  and  a  traveller  meets 
I'ith  little  besides  courtesy  and  kindness. 

At  Vang  there  is  only  one  dirty  hovel  and  the  parson. 
go.  A  Latin  line,  addressed  to  the  priest,  secured  a  wel- 
:ome  to  his  house.  He  is  an  elderly  man,  named  Steinson, 
lind,  courteous,  and  sensible.  He  speaks  a  little  English, 
:  little  French,  and  a  little  Latin.  Our  conversation  ex- 
hibited a  curious  medley  of  the  three.  There  was  a  free- 
dom and  urbanity  in  the  manner  of  this  old  gentleman 
tiiat  could  not  fail  to  please.  I  left  him  yesterday  morn- 
vith  a  donation  for  his  poor,  which,  being  less  scru- 
pulous than  the  priest  of  the  village  of  the  same  name  in 
the  west,  he  accepted  thankfully;  then  resuming  my  jour- 
ley  at  eight  o'clock,  I  reached  Christiania  again,  after  an 
bsence  of  twenty-six  days,  at  four  in  the  afternoon. 

In  a  former  letter  I  attempted  to  introduce  this  capital 
to  your  acquaintance.  I  was  then  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  and  could  only  judge  of  what  presented  itself  im- 
mediately  to  the  sense  of  vision.  I  have  now  wandered 
through  the  most  interesting  and  characteristic,  as  well 
as  most  untravelled,  parts  of  the  country  ;  visiting  at  the 
houses  of  the  rich  and  dwelling  in  the  huts  of  the  unso- 
phisticated poor ;  and  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  leave  a  spot 
so  endeared  by  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  offices  of 
friendly  hospitality  without  a  few  words  on  the  national 
character  of  its  government  and  institutions. 

Norway  was  subject  to  Denmark  till  the  year  1812, 
when,  by  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  it  was  ceded  to  Sweden,  as 
the  reward  of  her  union  with  the  allies  against  Napoleon. 
The  Danes,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case,  were  made  to 
suff"er  for  what  was  their  misfortune  rather  than  their 
fault.  Previously  ill-treated,  and  despoiled  by  England 
of  their  naval  power,  they  were  on  this  occasion  plundered 
of  the  better  half  of  their  land  possessions.  Nor  was  the 
arrangement  less  ungrateful  to  the  parties  contracted  for. 
The  Norwegians  loved  Denmark  and  hated  Sweden. 
They  would  rather  have  died  than  lose  their  political 
liberty,  which  they  considered  compromised;  and  they 
were  prepared  to  resist  to  the  last  drop  of  life-blood  the 
fulfilment  of  a  contract  between  foreign  powers,  by  which 
a  million  and  a  half  of  men  were  made  over,  like  a  bale 
of  goods,  from  one  sovereign  to  another :  but  England's 
honour  (or  dishonour)  was  involved;  and  concession  or  a 
blockading  squadron  with  starvation  was  the  alternative. 

Though  the  circumstances  were  painful,  yet  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  political  amalgamation  of  two  coun- 
tries geographically  united,  separated  from  all  others,  too 
thinly  peopled  to  possess  individual  security,  and  thus, 
from  a  combination  of  these  causes,  necessarily  possessing 
similar  interests,  promotes  the  welfare  of  both.  Sweden 
supplies  Norway  with  corn  and  sundry  manufactures, 
Norway  yields  to  Sweden  a  race  of  men,  sailors  from  tlie 
cradle,  with  a  line  of  coast  which  places  her  in  a  condi- 
tion to  defend  herself  against  Russia,  without  incurring 
the  dread  of  a  simultaneous  invasion  on  the  part  of  Den- 
mark. Perhaps,  too,  that  peculiar  description  of  soldiers, 
who  fight  on  skates,  or  snow-shoes,  and  who  can  run  with 
rapidity  and  facility  on  ground  over  which  a  pedestrian 
would  painfully  toil  with  tardiness  and  fatigue,  is  not  the 
least  important  acquisition  Sweden  has  gained  with  the 
ceded  territory.* 


*  As  so  cursory  a  mention  is  made  of  this  remarkable 
body  of  men,  it  may  interest  some  reader  of  these  letters 
to  form  a  better  acquaintance  with  them  through  the  me- 
dium of  Sir  Capel  de  Brooke's  description.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  the  Skieloberc  is  extracted  from  the  8tli 
chapter  of  his  Travels  through  Norway. 

"  The  uniform  of  the  Skiehbere,  or  regiment  of  skaters, 
is  light  green ;  and  in  summer  they  are  chasseurs,  and 
armed  with  rifles.  As  soon  as  the  snow  falls  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  is  in  a  state  to  bear  them,^hey  put  on  their 
skies,  and  commence  their  winter  mancEuvres,  in  this 
singular  kind  of  skate.  The  left  skie  is  shorter  than  the 
right,  to  enable  them  to  turn  quicker  in  wheeling.  They 
are  covered  with  seal-skin,  that  the  men  may  ascend  the 
mountains  with  greater  ease  and  safety;  the  hair  prevent- 
ing the  skie  from  sliding  backward.  The  speed  with 
which  these  skaters  perform  their  different  manccuvres  is 
very  astonishing :  they  glide  along  the  frozen  surface  of 
the  snow  like  lightning ;  and  go  down  the  steepest  preci- 
pices with  inconceivable  velocity." 

"  The  Skiehbere  have  frequently  been  employed  with 


Conscious  of  these  iniituul  benefits  and  anxious  to  con- 
ciliate liis  new  subjects,  Bernadotto  has  wisely  permitted 
Norway  to  retain  the  ancient  form  of  government  that 
her  people  marked  out  for  themselves  ;  iniposing  on  them 
only  a  Swedish  viceroy,  who  is  his  own  sou,  Oscar ;  so 
that  the  Norwegi^in  is  still  among  the  most  liberal  con- 
stitutions of  Euro|ic. 

The  Stortlun;;,  or  parliament,  is  convoUed  every  third 
year.  It  imposes  taxes,  regulates  the  courts,  and  audits 
the  public  accounts.  'I'he  liing  has  a  veto ;  but  this  can 
be  exercised  only  twice  on  the  same  proposition  from  the 
Storthing ;  so  that  if  that  body  pass  an  act  lor  the  third 
time,  it  becomes  law,  malgre  le  roi.  In  fact,  therefore, 
the  power  of  the  king,  when  opposed  to  that  of  the  people, 
extends  only  to  the  protraction  of  the  period  of  a  law's 
first  operation  to  the  ninth  year,  or  the  meeting  of  the 
third  representative  body. 

The  Storthing  is  now  sitting.  I  have  just  been  to  the 
assembly.  It  presents  a  curious  spectacle.  Some  of  the 
members  are  dressed  in  coarse  woollen  cloth  like  blanket- 
ing ;  with  hair  hanging  profiisely  over  the  shoulders, 
broad-brimmed  hats  of  various  shapes,  and  boots  of  a  cer- 
tain size.  The  whole  costume,  as  well  as  their  humble 
mode  of  speaking,  or  rather  reading  their  opinions,  attests 
the  unsophisticated  simplicity  of  these  worthy  sons  of  our 
northern  ancestry.  They  tell  a  tale  of  days  once  known 
in  England,  before  the  progress  of  luxury  had  introduced 
abuses  which  call  for  a  corrective  hand ;  the  hand  of  a 
moderate,  judicious,  and  Christian  reform.  After  the  la- 
bours of  the  day,  the  members  all  dine  together  in  a  large 
room  on  the  first  floor  of  the  hotel  in  which  I  lodge. 
The  table  is  laid  out  neatly  but  not  sumptuously  ;  and 
decorated  with  flowers,  a  simple  and  beautiful  substitute 
for  the  silver  ornaments  of  more  luxurious  countries. 

The  constitution  is  purely  democratic.  Abhorrence 
of  an  aristocracy  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  only 
three  of  the  ancient  nobility  are  left  in  Norway  ;  and 
their  titles  will  die  with  them,  or  with  their  sons.  Moral 
excellence  is  hereafter  to  form  the  only  distinction  be- 
tween man  and  man. 

The  established  form  of  religion  is  Lutheran;  nor  are 
there  many  sectarians.  The  ehurehes  are  very  plain, 
built  generally  of  wood,  and  little  ornamented  inside  or 
out.  Norway  is  one  of  the  few  countries  in  which  no 
Jews  are  found.  When  silver  mines  were  first  discovered, 
a  foolish  prejudice  prevailed  that  these  lovers  of  money 
would  secure  and  retain  possession  of  the  coin ;  they 
were  therefore  expelled.  Thus  here,  as  every  where,  the 
eons  of  Judah  are  a  "  bye-word"  among  the  people. 

I  have  already  casually  expressed,  on  two  or  three  oc- 
casions, my  opinion  of  the  national  character  of  the 
Norse,  nor  can  I  add  much  to  what  has  been  said  on  that 
subject.  Like  all  mountaineers,  they  are  devotedly  at- 
tached to  their  country ;  and  inspire  the  love  of  liberty 
with  the  free  air  of  their  mountains.  The  better  orders 
are  kind  and  hospitable,  opening  to  the  traveller  their 
houses  and  their  hearts.  Among  the  lower  classes,  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  an  avidity  of  money  with  an  in- 
difference as  to  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  that  reminds 
one  of  Italy.  They  are  addicted  to  drinking;  and  the 
climate,  rendering  fermented  liquor  perhaps  in  some  de- 
gree necessary,  is  pleaded  in  excuse  for  the  indulgence 
of  an  odious  vice.  The  men  are  taller  than  the  Swedes; 
perhaps  nearly  as  tall  as  ourselves ;  and  the  women  in 
proportion.  Both  sexes  are  very  fair,  with  teeth  of  virgin 
white,  light  auburn  hair,  and  cheeks  in  which  the  elo- 
quent blood  bespeaks  health,  happiness,  and  freedom. 
The  general  mode  of  salutation  is  by  shaking  hands, 
which  they  do  with  great  cordiality.  'J'he  common  food 
of  the  peasantry  is  milk,  cheese,  butter,  and  oat  or  rye 
cakes,  about  the  size  of  pancakes  but  a  little  thicker, 
(like  the  Indian  cliipallees,)  which  they  call  in  the  Norse 
tongue  "Jliit-brod."  To  this  simple  diet  some  piquant 
dried  fish  is  added,  such  as  herring  or  smoked  salmon. 
The  latter,  cut  in  slices,  affords  a  delicious  morsel  even 
to  an  Englishman.  I  am  told  tliat  some  of  the  numerous 
mosses  with  which  the  mountains  abound  are  eaten  in 
times  of  scarcity ;  and  that  that  called  Icelandic  moss, 


great  success  ggainsl  the  enemy,  in  the  wars  wit) 
Sweden.  Indeed,  an  army  would  bo  completely  in  Uk 
power  of  even  a  handful  of  these  troops ;  which,  stopped 
by  no  obstacle,  and  swift  as  tlie  wind,  might  attack  ' 
all  points ;  while  tlio  depth  of  the  snow,  and  the  nature  of 
the  country,  would  not  only  make  any  pursuit  impossible, 
but  almost  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  defence;  the 
Skiclobcn  still  hovering  round  them  like  swallows,  skim, 
ming  the  icy  surface,  and  dealing  destruction  upon  thcii 
helpless  adversaries." 

"  A  pair  of  their  skics^  which  I  brought  to  England 
with  mc,  are  six  feet  five  inches  in  length." 
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{lichen  istandims,)  when  boiled,  yields  a  very  nutritious 
gelatinous  substance. 

The  houses  of  the  peasants  swarm  with  vermin  which 
are  secreted  by  the  moss  stuffed  into  the  interstices  of 
the  logs  that  form  the  walls.  Probably  the  mode  of  hud- 
dling together  at  night,  adopted  by  these  people,  is  at- 
tributable to  the  difficulty  of  securing  themselves  from 
loathsome  insects.  Something  like  a  large  box  is  placed 
ill  one  corner  of  the  room,  with  some  straw  and  sheep- 
skins at  the  bottom.  In  this  the  whole  family  deposit 
themselves  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age.  The  better 
classes  adopt  the  uncomfortable  German  mode  of  sleeping 
between  two  feather  beds. 

The  trade  of  Christiania  consists  chiefly  in  timber. 
Formerly  tiie  Norwegian  timber,  like  the  produce  of  al- 
most every  other  country,  souglit  the  London  market, 
and  was  swallowed  up  in  that  enormous  gulf  of  com- 
merce :  but  the  duly  imposed  of  late  years  in  order  to 
favour  the  importation  of  American  timber,  and  the  im- 
politie  mode  of  levying  that  duty,  by  whicli  small  are 
made  to  pay  much  more  in  proportion  than  large  planks, 
have  cheeked  the  exportalions  hence  to  England.  As 
the  Norwegian  deal  is  far  superior  to  every  other,  and 
subject  to  a  less  rapid  decay,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  such  a  barrier  to  commercial  intercourse  between 
nations  who  have  a  common  political  interest  should  be 
suftered  to  exist.  There  are  only  two  species  of  fir  here, 
the  Scotch  and  Spruce,  so  that  "but  little  variety  is  vi- 
sible in  the  foliage  of  the  Scandinavian  mountains.  The 
wood  of  one  of  these  is  as  bad,  as  that  of  the  other  is 
good,  for  the  building  of  houses  and  ships.  A  merchant 
of  Frederikshall  told  me  that  the  dry-rot  is  not  known 
in  this  coimtry.  His  accuracy  of  observation  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  ;  and  the  fact  he  states,  if  correct, 
should  be  a  subject  of  enquiry  to  those  connected  with 
our  dock-yards. 

Besides  her  foreign  commerce,  Christiania  carries  on 
a  small  inland  trade  with  Dramen,  Kongsberg,  and 
Stoekliolm.  Between  these  towns  the  road  is  passable 
for  carriages;  therefore  m.erchandise,  though  in  small 
quantities,  can  be  transported  :  but  at  Bergen,  as  land, 
carriage  is  impracticable,  there  is  no  inland  trade.  The 
commerce  is  entirely  foreign,  consisting  chiefly  of  lob- 
sters and  timber.  The  fishery  oft'  the  coast  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  many  thousand  lobsters  are  shipped  weekly 
during  the  season,  for  London.  They  are  all  bought  by 
anticipation  in  the  English  market;  so  that  not  one  can 
be  obtained  at  Bergen.     The  fishermen   receive  here  a 


of  mone 


y  equa 


penny  for    eacli  fish. 


their  arrival  in  London  the  agent"  is  paid  three  half- 
pence. This  price  appears  small  by  comparison  with 
the  cost  in  town ;  but  a  large  deduction  from  the  fish- 
mongers' profits  is  made  by-:the  loss  sustained  on  those 
that  die,  and  by  the  eliarges  of  freight.. 

If  in  these  details  I  have  been  too  minute,  it  is  attribut- 
able to  the  extreme  interest  I  now  feel  in  every  thing 
connected  with  Norway,  and  to  the  consciousness  of 
my  ignorance  on  these  subjects  before  a  personal  visit  to 
the  country ;  a  consciousness  which  leads  me  to  an  in- 
ference, perhaps  incorrect,  that  you  may  have  studied, 
as  little  as  myself,  the  modern  history  of  Scandinavia. 
If  such  be  the  case,  you  will  wish  for  information.  If 
not,  and  you  be  already  intimate  with  this  vast  continent, 
you  cannot  fail  to  love  it,  and  will  be  gratified  to  use  my 
lines  as  notes,  which  may  recall  favourite  associations, 
carrying  you  in  imagination  to  scenes  already  familiar 
to  your  travelled  mind. 

LETTER  IX. 

Slockkolm,  mil.  August,  1830. 

After  a  delightful  tour  in  Norway,  I  started  quite 
alone  on  Thursday,  the  12th  instant,  in  a  cariole,  or 
Norwegian  gig,  from  the  capital  of  the  ceded  to  the  ca- 
pital of  the  ruling  country.  Stockholm  is  about  four 
hundred  English  miles  from  Christiania.  The  first  day 
I  travelled  forty  miles  through  an  interesting  country  to 
a  village  called  Ous. 

The  road,  which  through  Norway  was  bad,  improved 
as  it  approached  the  confines  of  Sweden  ;  and  beds  of 
sand  gave  place  to  well-consolidated  gravel.  Between 
Christiania  and  Ous  are  two  bridges  and  tlirce  ferries : 
some  of  them  over  rivers  of  considerable  size.  The 
ferry  is  pulled  across  by  means  of  a  rope  fastened  from 
bank  to  bank,  on  which  the  boatman  lays  his  hands,  ap- 
plying all  his  strength  to  impel  the  boat  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

On  one  of  the  rivers,  the  Glomcn,  an  immense  mass 
of  wood  was  floating  down  the  stream.  You  can  fijrm 
no  conception  of  the  quantity  of  timber  that  is  thus 
conveyed  from  one   part  to   another  of  Scandinavia.     1 


am  informed  tliat  some  years  ago  the  bed  of  one  of  the 
large  rivers  in  the  south  of  Norway  was  completely 
filled  U|)  with  firs  sunk  by  the  weight  of  superincumbent 
logs,  which  reached  a  height  of  sixteen  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  stoppage  was  owing  to  a 
drought  that  continued  for  three  years  ;  after  which  a 
flood  ensued,  and  carried  away  the  accumulated  mass, 
hurling  it  down  the  rapids,  with  a  roar  Uke  thunder, 
during  many  successive  days. 

My  forebud  had  ordered  a  bed  :  so,  as  the  man  of  the 
house  expected  a  guest,  he  was  prepared  to  supply  hot 
water,  butter,  and  cream.  Some  tea  from  Bergen  was 
cooked;  (for  that  term  alone  expresses  the  mode  of 
preparation ;)  and  at  midnight  1  lay  down,  to  rise  at  half- 
past  three. 

Jt  rained  all  night  of  course,  and  in  the  morning 
rained  again.  Tlie  body  becomes  habituated  to  this  sort 
of  weather,  -and  constant  motion  prevents  ill  effects. 
Thirteen  miles  from  Ous,  the  fort  of  Kongsvinger  rears 
its  venerable  head.  The  Glomen  flows  majestically  at 
its  base  ;  and  the  surrounding  country  offers  to  the  view 
an  interesting  variety  of  bill  and  dale,  rivers  and  cata- 
racts, evergreen  forests  and  eternal  snow,  characteristic 
of  the  rich  scenery  of  Scandinavia. 

At  midday,  between  the  villages  of  Mognor  and  Mo- 
rast,  I  passed  the  boundary  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 
There  is  no  custom-house,  and  no  demand  for  passports 
on  this  frontier,  as  on  the  other  by  Frederikshall.  My  ' 
honesty  led  to  a  fortunate  occurrence.  Passing  a  house 
which,  standing  alone  where  houses  are  very  scarce,  I 
concluded  to  be  the  custom-house,  I  stopped  to  see  whe- 
ther any  one  would  come  out ;  and  at  length  called  to  a 
man  at  the  window,  asking  in  broken  Norse  if  he 
wished  to  e.xamine  my  portmanteau.  He  thought  I 
wanted  Swedish  for  Norwegian  notes ;  and  bringing  a 
quantity,  took  all  my  money  at  a  more  favourable  rate 
than  1  could  procure  for  it  in  Christiania ;  giving  me 
twenty  per  cent,  more  than  I  had  just  before  been  of- 
fered at  the  post-house. 

Here  I  bade  adieu  to  a  country  where  I  have  experi- 
enced greater  pleasure  from  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
more  hardships  than  I  had  ever  known  before.  It  was 
with  deep  regret  that  I  quitted  Norway,  the  Switzerland 
and  Lilliputian  Himala  of  the  North.  Yet  so  it  must 
be.  "  Joy  has  ever  its  alloy  of  pain  :"  and  eaj-thly  en- 
joyment is  as  transient  as  it  is  alloyed, 

I  now  left  behind  the  bold  outlines  of  Norway,  with 
its  fiords  and  fjelds,  its  flowery  valleys  and  milky  cata- 
racts. There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  scenery 
of  Sweden  and  Norway.  This  is  formed  by  rocks  rising 
in  naked  majesty,  or  mountains  flanked  by  forests  and 
crowned  with  eternal  snow ;  while  blue  fiords  ramify 
among  these  giant  features  of  creation,  sometimes  con- 
tracted to  a  thousand  yards  ;  then,  expanding  tliemselves 
over  the  surface  of  a  league  in  breadth.  That  consists 
of  land  here  gently  waving,  and  there  broken  into  quick 
and  hurried  undulations,  like  the  motion  of  the  sea  after 
a  storm.  Forests  of  firs  form  the  unvaried  dress  of 
nature ;  and  the  humbler  fresh-water  lake  is  an  unwel- 
come substitute  for  the  majestic  arm  of  the  ocean. 

It  was  a  novelty  to  drive  over  ground  gently  undulat- 
ing through  cultivated  fields.  The  corn  is  acqiliring  a 
golden  tint;  and  the  land,  just  shorn  of  grass,  is  on  the 
pointof  being  ploughed  for  a  richer  crop.  I'hroughout 
this  northern  continent  vegetation  is  singularly  rapid. 
Were  it  otherwise,  the  crops  could  not  be  secured  befbro 
the  early  winter  set  in :  but  tliis  admirable  provision  of 
nature  compensates  for  her  six  months'  torpor.  As  tlie 
sun  scarcely  dips  tmder  the  horizon  during  the  summer, 
the  heat  of  his  rays  is  not  lost  at  night  before  their  in. 
fluenee  is  again  perceptible;  thus,  by  aeeuniulation,  the 
temperature  of  the  valleys  increases  daily,  and  corn  is 
matured  and  stacked  two  months  after  the  seed  has  been 

In  the  course  of  the  journey  I  passed  a  church  built  of 
bricks,  one  of  the  very  few  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  a 
country  where  wood  is  the  clnef  constituent  of  every 
building.  Most  of  the  village  churches  are  so  rude  in 
structure  that  it  is  diflieult  to  comprise  them  within  any 
general  description  :  but  there  is  a  something  in  the  tout 
ensemble  of  most  which  convinces  an  Englishman  that 
the  stately  and  elegant  arches  he  loves  ; 
unjustly  called  Gothic,  if  that  term  be  i  ' 
them  with  the  labours  of  the  simple  artificers  of  Goth- 
land. The  term  "  Gothic  architecture"'  is  generally 
used  with  so  indefinite  an  application,  that  it  is  diflieult 
to  affix  to  it  any  precise  meaning.  The  restorers  of  the 
Grecian  orders  in  Italy,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  seem 
to  have  designated  as  Gothic  every  ruder  style  which 
then  existed.  In  that  sense,  and  with  a  strange  confu^ 
sion  of  ideas,  the  epithet  is  used    by  Sir   Christopher 
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Wrea*  and  subsequent  writers  :  but  it  seems  now  to  be 
generally  admitted  that  the  term  was  misapplied  ;  for  the 
heavy  and  cumbrous  style  of  architecture  which  pre- 
vailed over  Europe  from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury was  a  rude  and  incorrect  imitation  of  the  Grecian, 
as  handed  down  through  Roman  models.  In  England  it 
was  called  Saxon,  because  it  obtained  during  the  period 
of  the  Saxon  dynasty  :  but  it  is  to  be  traced  to  our  Ro- 
man conquerors,  whose  skill  and  science  were  lost  in  the 
amalgamation  of  tlieir  descendants  with  the  uncivilised 
Britons.  When  England  became  part  of  Christendom 
in  the  sixth'  century,  the  Pagan  temples  were  conse- 
crated to  Christian  worship.  By  degrees  the  emissaries 
of  the  Pope  manifested  their  zeal  by"  teaching  their  con- 
verts to  raise  superior  structures  of  stone  after  Roinan 
models.  Some  of  our  abbots  are  said  to  have  hired 
workmen  from  Rome,  and  themselves  to  have  made 
journeys  thither,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  archi- 
tecture of  St.  Peter's.  When  the  Danes  and  Normans, 
IS,  were  relentless  in  the  destruction  of 
ches,  were  themselves  converted,  they  be 
came  equally  zealous  in  the  erection  of  those  monuments 
of  their  penitence  and  faith  that  still  exist  in  vast  num 
bers  in  England  and  Normandy.  All  the  Normar 
bishops  seem  to  have  been  skilled  in  architecture  ;  for 
almost  every  cathedral  elmrch  in  our  island  was  re-bi 
by  one  or  other  of  them  within  half  a  century  after  the 
conquest.  Their  object  was  to  unite  the  sublime  and 
beautiful.  Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  the  length  and  lofti- 
ness of  their  buildings  ;  on  the  other,  the  elegant  deco- 
rations and  the  series  of  arches  which  form  an  unrivalled 
masonic  vista.  This,  which  is  called  the  "  pointed 
style,"  was  gradually  improved  by  the  effort*  of  Nor- 
mans, English,  and  JFrench,  at  a  time  when  those  people 
were  inlimately  connected  by  political  ties;  and,  instead 
of  being  derived  from  either  Goths  or  Italians,  was  pro- 
bably the  fruit  of  Noi'man  zeal  and  ingenuity,  and  the 
pure  growth  of  English  soil. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  In  one  of  the  first 
stages  in  Sweden  I  was  accompanied  through  a  forest  of 
firs  by  a  fine  girl  of  eighteen.  She  jumped  up  and  took 
her  seat  behind  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  man  and  the 
innocence  of  a  child.  At  the  end  of  the  stage,  she 
mounted  her  nag,  and  returned  to  the  plough  or  the 
farm.  There  is  a  peculiar  simplicity  in  the  Scandina- 
vians. They  are  unacquainted  with  some  of  the  deco- 
rums and  perhaps  more  of  the  evils  of  a  higher  state  of 
civilisation.  In  one  house  I  entered,  a  girl  of  sij 
or  seventeen,  of  great  be.iuty  of  feature,  was  cooking  the 
family  meal,  with  no  other  garb  than  a  petticoat, 
another,  two  men  and  three  women  were  distributed 
three  beds.  My  entrance  did  not  disconcert  them.  One 
of  the  women  arose,  and  procured  me  some  milk  ;  while 
the  others  only  stretched  themselves  to  look  at  the 
stranger.  Tht  men  turned,  and  yawned ;  then  com- 
posed tiicmselves  for  "  a  little  more  sleep  and  a  little  more 
slumber." 

I  halted  after  a  journey  of  eighty  miles  at  Strand, 
where  nothing  was  procurable  but  milk  and  butter.  The 
hovel  was  a  wretched  one,  and  I  was  thoroughly  uncom- 
fortable. Perhaps  this  was  owing,  in  part,  to  a  want  of 
equanimity;  for  I  had  been  vexed  by  the  bad  conduct 
of  the  man  who  accompanied  me  through  the  last  stage. 
Towards  the  end  of  it,  I  had  to  cross  in  a  ferry  the  lake 
of  Vermelen,  from  the  opposite  bank  of  which  the  vil- 
lage of  Strand  is  distant  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  water-side,  no  boatmen  were  at  hand  ;  and  I 
\vaited  a  long  time.  The  owner  of  tlie  horse  then  in- 
sisted on  unharnessing  the  animal  and  returning,  be- 
cause it  was  late  in  the  evening.  As  it  was  his  duty  to 
convey  me  to  the  nest  post  station,  I  would  not  suffer 
him  to  go  away ;  especially  as  I  should  have  been  un- 
lable,  at  that  hour  and  with  my  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage, to  obtain  another  horse.  He  persisted  in  his 
determination  ;  therefore  I  had  no  resource  but  to  take 
tlie  beast  by  force  and  lead  him  on  the  ferry.     On  such 


*  "Gothic  architecture  is  a  congestion  of  heavy,  dark 
melancholy,  monkish  piles." — Wren's  Parentalia. 

In  direct  opposition  to  these  words,  in  another  part  of 
tlie  same  work.  Sir  C.  Wren  speaks  of  it  as  consisting  of 
'  slender  and  misshapen  pillars,  or  rather  bundles  of 
staves  and  other  incongruous  props,  to  support  arched 
roofs  without  entablature." 
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occasions,  inability  to  reason  vitli  the  individual,  and  a 
consciousness  that  physical  superiority  is  on  the  side  of 
the  villagers,  who  will  always  espouse  their  brother's 
cause,  are  painfully  felt.  But  on  these  and  many  greater 
annoyances  the  traveller  must  calculate,  placing  thein  in 
the  scale  against  much  enjoyment. 

The  next  morning  I  started  at  half-past  six,  and  ac- 
complished nearly  twelve  Swedish,  or  about  seventy-five 
English,  miles  by  eight  in  tl-e  evening.  The  road  lay 
through  forests  of  fir,  and  was  not  strikingly  beautiful 
in  any  part.  Incessant  rain  Uirough  the  day  necessarily 
detracted  from  the  pleasure  of  a  drive  in  an  open  gig. 
Under  less  unfavourable  circumslances,  the  surrounding 
country  might  have  worn  a  better  aspect. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  I  passed  through  two  towns, 
Carlstad  and  Christinehamn.  Carlstad  is  situated  on  an 
island  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  like  of  Weniier, 
one  of  the  largest  in  the.world,  whose  ample  surface  pre- 
sents an  unbroken  horizon  to  the  eye  of  the  inland  citi- 
zen. The  town  is  named  after  Charles  the  Ninlh  of 
Sweden,  by  whom  it  was  built.  The  streets  are  long 
and  broad.  The  houses^  though  built  exelu>ively  of 
wood,  sometimes  attain  the  height  of  three  stories,  and 
have  an  imposing  appearance.  Most  of  them,  however, 
are  roofed  with  turf,  as  is  the  case  with  the  houses  in  the 
vicinity;  and  these  elevated  grass-plots,  which  attract 
the  eye  of  the  stranger,  produce  an  effect  not  altogether 
unpleasing,  were  it  not  associated  with  the  dirt  of 
the  interior.  Carlstad  is  the  capital  of  Wermeland, 
and  contains  a  population  of  two  or  three  thousand.  It 
is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  a 
bishop's  see. 

The  surrounding  country  abounds  wijh  mines  of  iron, 
lead,  and  copper :  while  the  Wenner  affords  an  easy 
means  of  transportation  to  Gothenborg,  and  thence  to 
England.  The  forests  of  fir  and  birch  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood are  now  and  then  interspersed  with  alders  and 
junipers,  which  attain  a  greater  height  than  I  have  ob- 
served in  Norway.  In  these  woods  there  is  a  great 
quantity  of  game,  with  many  wild  animals.  The  ca- 
percali,  or  cock  of  the  woods,  (now  peculiar  to  Scandi- 
navia, though,  in  former  days,  it  used  to  be  known 
both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,)  abounds  in  Wermeland 
more  Ihan  in  any  other  province  of  Sweden.  Its  plu- 
mage ise.xquisitelv  beautiful,  almost  bearing  comparison 
with  that  of  the  hill-pheasant  of  the  Himaia ;  nor  is  its 
size  inferior,  as  it  averages  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds. 
Woodcocks  and  blackcocks  are  not  rare.  Hares  are 
found  in  great  abundance.  So  are  foxes,  wolves,  bears, 
and  lynxes.  There  are  a  few  badgers,  wild  eats,  gluttons, 
and  elks.  In  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  Sweden, 
however,  the  elk  is  scarcely  ever  seen,  as  he  does  not 
often  descend  below  the  sixty-fourth  or  sixty-fifth  de- 
gree of  latitude. 

The  costume  of  every  district  has  its  peculiarity. 
The  dress  of  the  peasants  of  Wermeland  is  generally 
black.  Their  coats  are  cut  straight  behind,  and  have  no 
buttons.  Their  hats  are  low  in  the  middle,  and  broad 
brimmed.  The  tout  ensemble  is  ungraceful  and  triste. 
At  Christinehamn,  which  is  a  smaller  town  than  Carl- 
stad, 1  took  the  precaution  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  bread  to 
last  till  I  reached  Stockholm  ;  and  it  was  well  that  I  did 
so,  for  some  bacon  and  an  omelet  were  all  that  the  house 
where  I  lodged  at  night  could  supply  ;  yet  they  were 
enough  for  one  who  had  lately  bivouacked  four  nights 
in  the  region  of  snow,  with  provender  not  so  good. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Christinehamn,  and,  indeed, 
the  observation  applies  more  or  less  to  the  whole  line  of 
road  from  Kongsvingef  to  Westeros,  masses  of  rock  are 
scattered  over  the  surface  in  great  confusion.  Here, 
enormous  blocks  of  granite,  in  an  isolated  position,  ex- 
pose their  barren  surfaces  to  the  gaze  and  wonder  of  the 
traveller,  There,  smaller  boulders  lie  scattered  in  pro- 
fusiouj  and  partially  rounded,  as  if  by  the  influence  of 
water.  A  heathen  might  fancy  that  the  sons  of  Terra 
had  prepared  them  as  offensive  weapons  against  the 
gods! 

As  it  was  Saturday,  I  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the 
oriest's  house  in  the  village  of  Wall,  and  sent  in  a  note, 
as  on  many  former  occasions,  to  say  that,  with  his  per- 
mission, an  English  traveller  would  take  shelter  under 
his  roof  for  the  night.  This  request  was  worded  as  po- 
litely as  my  unburnished  store  of  Latin  would  admit,  and 
prefaced  witli  au  observation  that  the  priesthood  arc 


coi^stituted  by  their  office  the  friends  of  mankind  at 
large.  National  hospitality  sanctions  what  might  other- 
wise be  deemed  an  intrusion ;  for  here,  as  in  India, 
every  gentleman's  house  is  open  to  a  traveller.  To  ray 
surprise  the  note  was  returned,  with  an  answer  that  the 
priest  was  out  I  construed  this  into  an  intimation  that 
the  priest  did  not  understand  Latin,  and  went  to  tha 
post-house,  where  a  better  room  awaited  me  than  1  had 
expected.  A  forebud  was  immediately  despatched  all 
the  way  to  Stockholm ;  nor  was  I  sorry  that  my  body 
should  enjoy  the  day  which,  in  no  less  mercy  to  our  phy- 
sical than  spiritual  necessities,  is  set  apart  as  a  season 
of  rest. 

On  Sunday  morning  I  attei^led  divine  service.  Tho 
language,  it  is  true,  was  unintelligible ;  yet  there  is  a 
pleasure  in  being  within  the  sanctuary  where  God's  peo- 
ple are  met  together  to  honour  his  holy  day.  There  ia 
little  difference,  as  you  are  aware,  on  essential  points, 
between  the  Lutheran  and  English  churches.  The 
priest  wears  a  long  robe  trailing  on  the  ground,  vi'ilh  a 
lappet  behind,  resembling  that  of  the  under-graduates  at 
Cambridge.  The  men  and  women  sit  in  different  parts 
of  the  church.  The  service  is  conducted  much  like  our 
own ;  but  there  is  more  singing,  and  some  part  (I  sup- 
pose the  psalms)  is  chanted  by  the  minister  alone,  who 
does  not  join  the  congregation  in  the  rest. 

The  ceremonies  of  marriage  and  baptism  are  also 
similar  to  ours.  In  the  one,  however,  no  ring  is  given, 
as  far  as  I  could  observe.  In  the  otiier,  water  is  placed 
thrice  on  the  head  of  the  infant,  instead  of  the  forehead 
being  thrice  marked  with  the  cross. 

The  parishes  are  very  large.  Twenty,  thirty,  and 
even  forty  miles  is  the  common  extent  of  one.  The  peo- 
ple have  necessarily  to  go  a  long  way  to  church.  At 
Wall  the  environs  of  the  building  were  crowded  with 
little  cars  ;  and  four  or  five  hundred  men  were  collected 
in  the  church-yard,  though  the  village  itself  does  not 
seem  to  contain  ten  houses.  There  would  probably  have 
been  a  still  larger  assembly  but  it  rained  nearly  the 
whole  day. 

On  Monday  I  quitted  my  resting-place  at  four  in  the 
morning.  A  long  journey  was  before  me  ;  and  as  the 
time  of  arrival  at  each  station  was  fixed,  it  was  necessary 
that  it  should  be  punctually  observed.  At  the  third  post- 
house,  only  twenty  miles  from  Wall,  I  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  learn  that  the  forebud,  who  ought  to  have  arriv- 
ed on  Saturday  night,  had  preceded  me  by  a  (e\f  hours 
only.  There  is  no  redress  and  no  possibility  of  ascertain- 
ing, without  the  sacrifice  of  a  week,  to  whom  blame  at- 
taches, since  the  man  is  changed  with  the  horse  at  each 
relay.  Accordingly,  I  quietly  pursued  my  way,  assured 
of  soon  overtaking  the  courier,  and  resigned  all  hopes  of 
reaching  .Stockholm  on  the  morrow. 

At  noon  1  halted  at  Orebro,  a  little  town,  where  I  pro- 
cured some  meat.  It  was  the  only  meat  excejit  bacon 
that  I  had  tasted  since  entering  Sweden  six  weeks  ago ; 
unless  at  Bergen  and  Christiania,  where  1  dined  four 
days ;  and  on  the  Hardanger  f  jeld,  where  we  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  from  a  huntsman  the  haunch  of 
a  reindeer.  Orebro  is  a  neat  town,  wi\\i  a  market-plaee 
and  regularly  built  wooden  houses.  Here  the  diet  was 
held  which  elected  the  present  king  as  crown  prince  of 
Sweden.  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  man  at  this 
place,  who  proved  to  be  a  bookseller.  He  spoke  English  ; 
and  it  was  quite  a  relief  to  meet  with  some  one,  though 
but  for  five  minutes,  with  whom  I  could  interchange  an 

When  a  man  travels  in  the  north,  he  must  make  up 
his  mind  to  part  with  many  comforts,  and  to  be  content 
even  when  ground  for  dissatisfaction  exists.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  an  inn,  instead  of  the  officious  atttentions  of  an 
English  landlord,  he  must  expect  a  reception  cold  as  the 
snow  on  the  mountains.  He  may  have  to  wander  him. 
self  in  search  of"  the  half-dressed  girl  on  whom  tie  work 
f  the  establishment  devolves  ;  and  when  he  has  found 
her  after  a  painful  search,  he  must  not  be  angry  at  the 
assurance  that  neither  bed  nor  food  can  be  obtained. 
If  he  travel  alone  in  a  gig,  ho  will  frcqitcntly  he  obliged 
to  unharness  the  horse  himself,  and  take  charge  of  tho 
tackle  till  the  morning.  When  the  gig  is  to  be  clear.ed, 
he  must  at  least  stand  by  and  overlook  the  operation, 
thankful  that  a  substitute  can  he.  found  to  save  his  per- 
sonal labour.  Delicacy  of  taste  and  feeling  will  suffer  an 
hourly  martyrdom.    He  will  often  be  tried  t>y  ncgli. 
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^cnce,  perverscness,  or  obstinacy ;  yet  his  temper  must 
remain  unruffled.  Without  such  a  constitution  of  mind, 
travelling  in  the  north  will  be  a  source  of  constant  trial, 
vexation,  and  pain. 

At  five  I  overtook  the  forebud  at  Koping  ;  but  I  had 
arrived  within  the  influence  of  the  capital  of  Sweden. 
Horses  are  kept  waiting  at  each  post,  and  an  avant-cou- 
rier  is  unnecessary.  I  had  also  learned  tliat  from  Wes- 
tcros,  a  town  fourteen  miles  beyond  the  proposed  limit 
of  my  day's  journey,  a  steamer  plies  every  Tuesday  to 
Stockholm.  Thus,  what  appeared  a  misfortune  proved 
an  advantage ;  for,  being  unshackled  by  tiie  forebud,  I 
was  enabled  to  urge  each  little  nag  to  a  faster  pace,  and 
arrived  at  Westeros  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  having  ac 
complished  a  hundred  and  ten  miles  in  seventeen  hours 
and  a  half^ 

Westeros  is  recognised  at  a  great  distance  by  the 
lofty  steeple  of  its  cathedral,  which  is  no  less  picturesque 
than  interesting  from  historical  associations.  Here  re- 
poses, in  the  traveller's  i«oting-place,  the  weary  mortal- 
ity of  Eric  the  Fourteenth,  whose  follies  and  cruelties 
are  almost  forgotten  because  their  penalty  was  paid  by 
his  misfortunes.  Westeros  is  the  capital  of  Westmann- 
land  ;  the  residence  of  a  bishop  and  the  governor.  A 
long  street  forming  the  main  part  of  the  town  is  wretch- 
edly paved  ;  the  inn,  too,  is  as  uncomfortable  as  can  be 
imagined  :  so  that  the  town  has  little  of  intrinsic  merit 
to  recommend  it  to  notice  ;  but  its  situation  is  beautiliil. 
Standing  on  the  bank  of  the  Malar,  it  commands  a  view 
of  the  blue  waters,  now  contracted  within  the  limits  of  a 
river,  and  now  proudly  expanding  themselves  into  a  lake 
whose  smooth  surface  is  broken  by  innumerable  little 
isles. 

This  morning  I  embarked  on  the  steamer,  and  sailed 
i«eventy-five  miles  to  Stockholm,  down  the  Malar.  As  in 
Norway,  it  is  called  a  fiord  ;  but,  alas !  the  name  alone 
is  Norwegian.  The  mountains  and  valleys,  the  flowers 
and  cataracts,  the  picturesque  and  the  sublime,  arc  all 
wanting.  I  could  envy  the  Norse  their  country.  It  is 
a  treasury  of  beauties  ;  a  pinnacle,  whence  one  cannot 
fail  to  look  with  awe  and  admiration  from  nature  up  to 
nature's  God  : 


"  O  fortunati  ] 


,  sua  si  bona  normt ! 
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ostler  and  postilion,  who  are  grateful  for  a  douation  of  a 
penny  or  three  half-pence  each.  As  no  horses  are  kept  on 
ay,  it  is  necessary  to  send  an  avant-courier  twenty- 
four  hours  beforehand  to  order  relays  ;  and  that  you  must 
calculate  within  an  hour  the  period  of  your  arrival  at 
each  station,  or  pay  for  your  bad  arithmetic.  On  the 
punctuality  and  speed  of  this  forebud  depends  the  com- 
fort of  the  journey  :  for  if  he  sleep  and  you  overtake 
him,  which  is  the  case  three  times  out  of  four,  you  have 
to  wait  some  hours  at  each  post-house,  till  horses  are 
brought  from  the  neighbouring  farms,  or  the  more  dis- 
tant commons.  Every  land  owner  is  obliged  in  turn  to 
supply  horses  to  the  post  station.  Some  of  them  live  at 
great  distance  ;  consequently,  as  the  remuneration  is 
i  small,  the  obligation  is  considered  a  hardship,  parti- 
cularly in  the  season  of  harvest,  when  the  cattle  are  re- 
quired to  get  in  the  grain,  and  the  fine  weather  is  so 
short  that  the  loss  of  a  day- is 'of  material  importance. 

The  Swedish  horses  are  yet  smaller  than  the  Norwe- 
gian ;  generally  not  above  thirteen,  and  often  not  above 


it  IS  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  obtain  good  accommo- 
is,  wliatever  they  may  cost.  In  the  otlicr  jialf  of 
Scandinavia,  the  ground  will  often  be  your  couch,  and 
your  knapsack  the  pillow.  Unleavened  cakes,  far  infe- 
to  Indian  chiputtees,  with  more  of  husk  thaii  the 
flour  of  rye,  is  all  the  farmer's  cottage  can  supply.  His 
are  in  the  mountains,  to  save  tlie  grass  of  the  val- 
leys ;  and  the  stock  of  summer  milk  is  reserved  to  sup- 
ply cheese  for  the  winter.  Of  animal  food  you  find 
lone,  because  the  peasant  eats  none,  except  occasionally 
.  hard  morsel  from  the  flitch  of  the  late  tenant  of  the 
ty,  who  last  year  formed  one,  and  not  the  l.;:ast  import- 
nt,  of  the  family  group.  Thus  the  sense  of  taste  finds 
little  to  minister  to  its  pleasure.  But  this  is  a  trifling 
back.  Even  the  greater  privations  lie  experiences 
weigh  little  against  the  enjoyment  the  tourist  derives 
the  scenery  of  Norway.  It  is  indescribably  beau- 
tiful. But  in  former  letters  I  have  dwelt  so  much  on  this 
bjcct,  that  1  must  now  impose  a  check  on  ray  pen. 


twelve  hands  high, 
ponies.     Their 


graze. 


The  banks  along  wliieh  we  have  sailed  are  altogether 
Swedish.  They  are  neither  plain  nor  momitiinous  ; 
undulate  gently,  and  are  covered  with  forests  of  birch 
and  fir,  sometimes  interspersed  with  elms  and  alders 
The  party  on  board  was  entirely  native.  I  formed  tlie 
only  exception.  At  first  I  suspected  a  man  wlio  bowed 
little,  and  had  a  book  like  a  Quarterly  Review  in  hi; 
hand.  Besides,  he  looked  proud,  and  seemed  to  regard 
the  rest  as  his  inferiors.  The  conclusion  was,  he  must 
be  English !     Happily  it  proved  to  be  erroneous. 

We  arrived  here  at  six  this  afternoon,  and  to-morrow 
I  shaU  proceed  to  explore  the  city. 

My  journey  from  Christiania  has  been  as  pleasant  as  a 
solitary  drive  could  possibly  be.  Perhaps  you  will  wonder 
how,  with  neither  servant  nor  companion,  I  can  travel 
in  a  foreign  country  without  any  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage ;  indeed,  I  wonder  also.  Sometimes  I  am  reduced 
to  extremities  to  make  myself  intelligible,  yet  seldom 
fail  to  do  so  in  one  way  or  another.  A  man  cannot  tra- 
vel a  fortnight  alone  in  any  country  without  learning 
enough  of  the  language  to  get  his  wants  supplied.  This 
I  found  in  Norway,  and  it  was  rather  tantalising  that. 
Just  as  I  began  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  experience  and 
could  talk  a  little,  though  very  little,  with  the  people,  I 
passed  into  Sweden  and  had  to  commence  another  gram- 
mar. I  am  without  a  companion  from  necessity ;  with- 
out a  servant  from  choice.  It  is  not  here  as  in  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,  the  beaten  route  of  travellers, 
that  you  meet  your  countrymen  every  day  and  in  every 
town.  On  the  contrary,  you  travel  miles  and  miles  with- 
out seeing  a  rational  being.  A  traveller  for  pleasure  is 
a  rarity.  Except  in  Christiania  I  did  not  meet  one  in 
the  whole  of  Norway,  unless  unwittingly  on  the  road. 
I  make  this  exception,  because  I  passed  a  gentleman  on 
the  Fillef  jeld  who  seemed  to  be  Enghsh  as  he  did  not 
bow.  I  fancied  too  that  I  recognised  his  features ;  and, 
on  examining  the  post-books,  I  found  my  conjecture 
borne  out  by  the  name.  I  have  not  engaged  a  servant, 
because  experience  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  tra- 
velling servants,  as  a  body,  are  as  bad  a  set  of  men  as 
exist — the  very  Cretans  of  their  race;  and  (as  a  Hindoo 
once  observed  to  me  about  the  Indians)  "  more  clever, 
more  knave."  They  are  generally  a  source  of  trouble 
rather  than  comfort ;  and  the  man  who  can  do  without 
one  is  happy." 

Posting  is  very  cheap.     It  costs  little  more  tli 
penny  a  horse  for  each  mile,  including  somctliing  for  the 


England  they  would  be  called 
and  tails  are  kept  uncut.  The  lit- 
ures  are  as  wild  as  the  forests  in  which  they 
They  get  no  corn  to  eat*;  and  are  never  cleaned. 
When  not  employed,  they  are  turned  loose  into  the 
woods,  to  pick  up  what  they  can  find.  Their  masters 
are  much  attached  to  them.  The  owner,  who  almost 
always  accompanies,  to  take  back  his  animal,  shows  his 
affection  in  a  variety  of  ways.  If  he  thmks  his  beast 
is  over-driven,  he  will  interfere  by  force  or  by  tears,  ac- 
cording as  he  calculates  the  driver's  strength  compared 
with  his  own.  No  bearing-rein  is  used,  and  I  have  nev' 
known  a  horse  to  fall.  This,  since  I  have  had  experiem 
of  about  five  hundred,  (a  hundred  and  thirty  of  whicli 
I  have  driven  harnessed  to  my  gig,)  is  a  high  testimony 
to  their  surefootedness.  Their  mouths  are  very  hard, 
nor  can  any  force  of  the  arm  applied  to  Swedish  hits 
arrest  their  progress  ;  but  this  matters  little,  since  they 
are  governed  by.  the  voice  ;  and  will  suddenly  halt  froii 
a  full  gallop  in  obedience  to  the  burr  of  the  driver.  Th 
tackle  consists  generally  of  ropes :  and  is  sometime 
large  enough  to  go  over  two  of  these  diminutive  crea 
tures  ;  while,  at  others,  its  deficiency  for  one  is  supplied 
by  pieces  of  string.  Yet  malgr6  dirt,  size,  wild'ness, 
and  tackle,  tlie  Swedish  horses  travel  well,  and  go  up  or 
down  hill  at  the  full  gallop  of  their  little  legs,  so  that  you 
may  make  six  miles  an  hour  through  the  day.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  a  traveller  moves  quieldy  in 
Sweden.  The  smallness  of  the  horses,  delay  of  the  fore- 
bud, and  numerous  hills,  conspire  to  retard  his  progress. 
Owing  to  these  causes  I  never  eft'ected  more  than  a  Swe- 
dish mile,  which  is  equal  to  six  English  miles  and  eleven 
hundred  and  forty  yards,  in  an  hour. 

The  roads  are  particularly  good.  They  are  made  and 
kept  in  repair,  like  those  in  the  interior  of  India,  by  the 
ndholders,  who  are  responsible  for  that  which  passe: 
through,  or  skirts,  their  estates.  A  portion  is  aUotted  to 
each  peasant.  This  is  marked  by  red  posts  engraved 
with  his  name  and  placed  by  the  way-side,  at  a  disf 
of  eighty  or  a  hundred  yards  from  one  another.  J 
perintendent  pays  periodical  visits  to  each  post  station, 
and  delinquents  are  punished  for  lad  ways.     As  the  soil 

that  rapidly  imbibes  moisture-,  rain  has  no  k( 
fallen  than  it  is  absorbed.  On  Saturday  last,  though 
g  my  journey  it  rained  for  twelve  hours  incessantly 
yet,  at^cr  an.  hour's  interval,  the  roads  exhibited  no  sign 
of  the  torrents  that  had  washed  them.  This  is  a  grer. 
comfort ;  for,  with  one  exception,  it  has  rained  every  day 
since  the  12th  ultimo,  when  first  I  entered  Norway. 

Good  inns  arc  scarce.  They  must  necessarily  he 
while  the  number  of  travellers  is  small.  At  present  the 
accommodations  are  generally  very  poor,  and  the  houses 
always  dirty.  The  people  are  for  the  most  part  civi' 
and  honest ;  yet  not  so  universally  as  I  was  led  to  be 
lieve.  A  book  kept  in  every  inn  for  the  entry  of  com 
plaints  is  a  security  to  tlin  foreigner,  although  ils  revi 
sion  by  the  magistrate  is  a  matter  of  mere  form.  Or 
one  occasion,  a  woman,  who  had  charged  me  three  time: 
the  proper  amount,  volunteered  to  refund  the  whole  if  ] 
would  erase  my  complaint  from  the  book.  In  these  houses 
poor  as  they  are,  you  can  generally  get  coffee,  mill.' 
eggs,  hard  bacon,  and  black  rye  bread,  with  a  bed,  sucl 
as  it  is.  The  price  of  every  article  used  to  l.e  ti.vtd,  anc 
a  tariff  was  hung  on  the  wall  of  the  eating-room,  as  ii 
Prussia  :  but  of  late  this  has  ceased  to  be  the  e  ise  ;  anc 


ed  to 

about  five  shillings  a  day,  which  is  probably  four  times 
as  much  as  a  Swede  would  have  paid  under  llie  old  re- 
gulation. 
Still  the  expense  is  very  trifling,  and  even  were  it 
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Stockholm,  24(A  Augusl,  1830. 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  17tli  instant,  I  reach- 
ed the  capital  of  Sweden.     The  view  of  the  metropolis 
from  the  bay  down  which  I  sailed  was  riante  and  pictu- 
resque.    The  iMalar,  an  anomalous  existence  between  a 
'  e  and  a  river,  joins  an  inlet  from  the  gulf  of  Bothnia 

the  centre  of  the  town  :  thus,  standing  on  the  main 
bridge,  you  have  salt  water  on  one  hand  and  fresh  on 
the  other.  Before  reaching  the  city,  the  Malar  divides 
itself  into  two  parts  encircling  an  island ;  which,  as  well 

the  adjacent  banks  united  by  bridges,  is  occupied  by 
liandsome  buildings.  The  little  bay  that  runs  up  thus 
far  is  the  only  salt  water  visible,  so  that  in  this  respect 
the  situation  of  Stockholm  yields  to  that  of  Christiania 
and  Copenhagen. 

Tlie  site  of  Christiania,  indeed,  is  perhaps  as  beautiful 
as  that  of  any  capital  in  Europe.  Unfortunately,  the 
internal  are  inferipr  to  the  external  recommendations. 
You  enter  it  with  an  impression  that  a  plague  lias  lately 
swept  away  the  great  mass  of  the  population  :  you  leave 
it  with  a  conviction  that  the  plague  stiU  rages.  I  never 
beheld  so  melancholy  a  city.  The  sombreness  of "  Nigiit 
Thoughts"  or  "  Meditations  among  the  Tombs"  smiles 

the  pall  tliat  Christiania  wears. 

But  to  return  to  Stockholm.     There  is  little  to  detain 

traveller  iu  this  regularly  built  modern  city,  which 
stands  on  the  site  of  tlie  ancient  towns  ol  Sictona  and 
Birca.  The  parallel  rows  and  formal  quadrangles  of  her 
public  edifices  may  appear  beautiful  to  a  Swede,  whose 
ideas  are  frozen  within  the  sixtieth  degree  of  latitude  j 
but  they  cannot  interest  a  southern  tourist. 

The  palace,  the  glory  of  Scandinavia  and  pride  of  the 
north,  has  attained  a  premature  old  age.  A  miserable 
covering  of  plaster  intended  to  hide  the  shabby  brick 
now  craves  a  cleaner  coating  to  conceal  its  own  shame. 
The  interior  is  by  no  means  pre-eminently  grand.  There 
.are  gilding  and  dirt  in  abundance,  but  there  is  little  ap- 
pearance of  either  taste  or  wealth  :  and  a  few  worthless 
daubs  form  the  royal  collection  of  paintings.  Still,  the 
wonder  is  to  find  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  so  northern 
a  latitude.  The  Swedes  deserve  credit  if  they  follow  us 
at  the  respectful  distance  of  two  centuries. 

A  church,  dedicated  to  the  Seraphim,  contains  the 
dust  of  a  long  line  of  kings.  The  vault  is  open.  De- 
scending, you  find  yourself  in  the  presence  of  what  was  , 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  Gustavus  the  Third,  and  others. 
The  clothes  arc  exhibited  in  which  the  first  of  these 
great  kings  and  warriors  was  shot  at  Frederikstein. 
From  that  place  I  carried  away  a  portion  of  the  rock  on 
which  he  leaned  at  Uie  moment,  and  which  now  forms 
his  monumental  stone.  Historical  associations  of  tliis 
kind  arc  peculiarly  dear  to  me.  They  are  fraught  with 
classic  interest,  without  carrying  tlie  mind  back  to  period,? 
where  she  is  lost  in  the  wide  expanse  of  the  past. 

It  would  be  neither  profitable  nor  interesting  to  enter 
on  an  accouut  of  each  public  building  in  Stockholm, 
which  has  been  far  better  described  by  a  host  of  travel- 
lers. It  is  better  to  dwell  chiefly  on  objects  tliat  stand 
out  in  the  high  relief  of  scientific  or  moral  interest, 
touching  but  lightly  on  some  few  others  of  a  pleasing 
character,  which  have  dropped  unnoticed,  as  full  ears  of 
cr.rn,  from  the  sheaves  of  former  gleaners. 

In  a  literary  point  of  view,  there  is,  perhaps,  notliing 
so  interesting  in  the  capital  of  Sweden,  as  two  manu- 
scripts in  the  king's  library.  I  have  no  doubt  tlicy  arc 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Clarke,  whose  travels  in  Sweden  1  have 
not  at  hand. '  He  will  have  given  their  history  after  a 
tliorough  investigation.  I  will  th.crcfore  only  mention 
them,  in  order  to  refer  you  to  his  volume. 
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They  are  both  in  Latin.  The  first,  called  the  Codex 
Gigonteus,  is  of  enormous  size.  It  is  said  to  be  written 
on  ass's  skin.  It  consists  of  forty  books,  each  of  sixteen 
pages;  and  comprises  tlie  whole  of  the  Old  Testament, 
(except  the  books  of  Kings,  of  Nohemiah,  and  Ezra,) 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  Apocrypha ;  several  books  of 
Josephas's  antiquities,  and  the  whole  of  his  Jewish  wars. 
It  contains  the  interesting  and  well  known  passage  re- 
garding our  Saviour,  which  alone  would  render  it  a 
valuable  relic.  The  vcrsi6n  of  the  Psalms  differs  from 
our  own,  but  I  cannot  say  to  what  extent.  Of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  it  contains  the  Evangelists,  the 
Acts,  and  all  the  epistles  of  St.  John,  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
James ;  but  none  of  those  of  St.  Paul.  Strange  as  it 
may  appear,  this  singular  manuscript  ends  with  a  treatise 
on  magic,  and  a  gilded  picture  of  the  arch  enemy  of  our 
race.  From  tliis  circumstance  it  is  sometimes  called 
"  Codex  Diaboli."  The  Codex  Gigantcus  was  taken  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus  from  a  Benedictine  convent  at  Prague. 
Its  date,  though  involved  in  doubt,  is  attributed  to  the 
thirteenth  century. 

The  second  manuscript  is  of  a  different  character.  It 
is  a  treatise  on  the  various  diseases  to  which  the  human 
frame  is  liable,  with  a  drawing  of  each  case  ;  and  pur- 
ports to  liave  been  written  between  the  years  1349  and 
1412,  during  the  prevalence  of  a  plague  in  wliich  the 
writer  performed  sundry  wonderful  cures. 

Under  the  library  is  a  museum,  enriched  by  Gustavus 
tlie  Third  with  paintings  and  antiques  during  his  sojourn 
in  Italy  :  bnt  the  collections  of  the  north  are  very  poor, 
compared  with  those  of  Italy  or  France,  or  even  England. 

Not  far  from  Stockholm  is  the  town  of  Upsala,  famous 
for  its  university,  in  which  the  great  Linnaeus  was  a 
student,  and  afterwards  a  professor.  In  the  cathedral  is 
a  simple  tablet  en  the  ground  with  the  inscription  "  Ossa 
Caroli  i  Linne."  Such  an  epitaph,  like  that  Napoleon 
coveted*  and  Howard  obtained,  is  infinitely  superior  to 
the  overwrought  eulogies  whose  palpable  falsity  too  often 
dishonours  the  marble  and  the  memory  of  those  whom 
they  would  immortalise. 

This  was  the  spot  were  Christina  threw  off  the  royal 
diadem,  and  selfishly  deserted  a  country  devoted  to  her 
person  and  her  reign.  It  is  the  fashion  to  admire  this 
queen  in  all  she  said  and  did,  but  especially  in  the  phi- 
losophy that  enabled  her,  in  the  prime  of  life,  to  renounce 
the  splendour  of  a  throne.  [  am  sadly  heterodox.  In 
Christina  and  in  Charles  the  Twelfth  I  see  more  to 
blame  tlian  to  approve.  Each  was  actuated  by  selfish- 
ness and  vanity,  and  each  sacrificed  to  personal  gratifi- 
cation the  welfare  of  Sweden.  A  determination  not  to 
marry;  a  peevish  reluctance  to  receive  the  reiterated 
solicitations  of  the  states ;  a  desire  to  indulge  her  favourite 
studies ;  and  a  distaste  for  the  trouble  of  governing  ; 
were  the  motives  which  influenced  the  queen  to  an 
that  might  have  involved  her  country  in  all  the  troubles 
of  a  disputed  succession  and  civil  war.  We  cannot  love 
the  Swede,  bound  to  her  country  by  the  ties  of  kindred 
blood  and  royal  lineage,  who  could  exclaim,  "  Eufin  me 
voici  libre  et  hors  de  Suede,  oii  j'espere  Men  nc  rentrei 
jamais ;"  nor  can  we  admire  the  philosophy  which  per- 
mitted a  weak  repentance  of  an  act  so  deUberatcIy  per. 
formed. 

In  Charles  the  Twelfth  the  king  was  lost  in  the  gene- 
ral. He  did  nothing  for  his  country  but  exhaust  hei 
finances  and  spread  the  terror  of  her  arms.  Like  Alex- 
ander, he  was  the  wonder  and  the  torch  of  the  world, 
A  voluntary  exile  from  his  capital,  and  almost  from  his 
country,  he  never  saw  the  former  after  the  campaign 
that  immediately  succeeded  his  coronation.  Ever  fight- 
ing, flying,  or  recruiting,  he  neither  knew,  nor  suffered 
his  oSicers  to  know,  repose ;  and  the  civil  govei 
was  necessarily  neglected  by  a  sovereign  who  commanded 
his  chancellor  to  be  always  "  booted  and  spurred." 

I  know  this  opinion  militates  against  many  early  pre. 
judices ;  but  my  conviction  is  that  the  historians  of 
Sweden  have  as  much  overrated  Christina  and  Charli 
the  Twelfth,  as  those  of  England  have  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  and  Charles  the  First;  both  of  whom  richly  merited 
punishment  though  not  death.  The  sclf-same  principles 
brought  Charles  the  First  of  England  to  the  scaffold,  and 


*  When  the  writer  of  these  letters  was  at  St.  Helena, 
he  was  informed  that  Bonaparte,  before  he  died,  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  have  his  initial  N.  engraven  ou  his 
tombstone. 

At  Agra,  in  the  northwest  of  Hindoostan,  a  magnifi- 
cent mausoleum,  such  as  Europe  cannot  boast,  is  erected 
over  the  ashes  of  the  great  king,  conqueror,  and  lawgiver, 
Akber,  whose  name  stands  in  solitary  grandeur,  the  Bim- 
ple  but  impressive  panegyric  of  his  fame. 


Charles  the    Tenth  of  France  to   an  inglorious  exile. 
Nornen  et  omen ! 

n  the  sanctum  of  the  cathedral  is  a  wooden  image  of 
the  Scandinavian  god,l^hor:  an  idol  which  I  iiad  fancied 
eased  to  exist  upwards  of  a  thousand  years ;  iior 
know  that  it  had  survived  tlie  dawn  of  civilisation. 
To  this  rudely  carved  log,  human  sacrifices  were  offered 
this  very  spot-     The  ceremony  with  wliich  a  traveller 
introduced  to  this  block  of  wood  might  induce  the 
belief  that   the   dark   shadows   of  Thor  and  Odin,    or 
their  brethren  Brahma  and   Boodh,  where  still  spread 
this  Christian  land.     It  is  singular  that  such  a  relic 
of  superstition  should  be  found  in  a  country  so  firmly 
devoted  to  the  Lutheran  faith;  and  where,  though  all  re- 
ligions are  tolerated,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  confes- 
sion of  Augsburg  is  demanded  from  every  candidate  for 
civil  office.    The  great  opulence  of  this  temple  is  cited  by 
Adam,  an  ecclesiastical  historian  of  Bremen,  as  an  ex- 
ple  of  the  wealth  which  naval  power  never  fails  to 
ure.     Ho  says  that  it  was  entirely  ornamented  with 
,d  ;  and  that  the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling 
there  in  large  numbers  to  worship  the  statues  of  Thor, 
Woden,  and  Fricca.* 

Not  far  from  Upsala  is  the  far-fumed  iron  mine  of 
Dannemora,  that  yields  the  finest  ore  in  Europe ;  the 
whole  of  which  is  put  in  requisition  for  England.  It  is 
interesting  to  remark  how  every  thing  of  every  kind 
ks  England  as  a  mart.  Bullocks  in  the  wildest  ])arts 
of  Russia  are  killed  to  supply  her  with  tallow.  The 
lobsters  and  herrings  of  Norway  are  exported,  without 
ve  of  a  single  fish,  to  contribute  to  London's 
Billingsgate.  And  tlie  steel-yielding  iron  of  Sweden, 
instead  of  being  purchased  for  the  proximate  army  of 
Russia,  is  advantageously  exported  to  the  distant  shores 
of  England.  Iron  and  copper  abound  in  great  quantities 
throughout  Sweden.  The  only  limit  to  the,  production 
of  these  metals  seems  to  be  assigned  by  an  enactment 
which,  by  protecting  timber,  is  intended  to  guard  against 
pid  destruction  of  the  forests.  Swedish  iron  is 
especially  valuable  because,  the  ore  being  smelted  with 
wood  instead  of  coal,  the  metal  is  partially  carbonated, 
and  therefore  with  less  difficulty  converted  into  steel, 
hicli  is  only  a  purer  carbonate  of  iron.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  mine  of  Dannemora  consists  in  its  being  open. 
There  is  one  such,  I  remember,  at.  St.  Austle  in  Corn- 
wall. A  series  of  fearfijlly  deep  and  irregular  fissures 
extends  over  a  surface  of  about  half  a  mile,  while  mounds 
appear  in  every  direction  formed  of  ore,  pyrites,  and 
scoria.  The  greatest  depth  attained  is  said  to  be  ' 
hundred  fathoms ;  the  same  as  in  the  Cornish  mine 
Dalkooth.  Thus  here,  as  there,  the  "  orange  rind"  is 
scarcely  pierced.  At  Falilun  there  is  a  large  copper 
mine  that  has  been  visited  by  all  the  kings  of  Sweden, 
whose  names  are  inscribed  in  a  book  presented  to  t' 
traveller'.  A  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  below  ground 
a  room  called  the  banqueting  apartment,  where  the  king 
was  wont  to  be  received  and  regaled.  'To  the  shame  of 
the  nation  be  it  recorded,  that  the  name  of  Gustavui 
Adolphus,  inscribed  by  himself  on  the  wall,  has  been 
effaced ;  while  in  its  stead,  those  of  Carl  Johan  and  Oscar, 
the  present  king  and  heir  apparent,  stand  conspicuous  i 
characters  of  gold. 

At  Adeltors,  in  Smoland,  there  is  a  mine  yielding 
sulphate  of  gold,  in  which  native  gold  "is  aometinn 
found.  I  am  not  aware  that  silver  in  an  uncombincd 
state  has  ever  been  discovered  here,  as  it  has  at  Kongs- 
berg  in  Norway.  It  is  generally  extracted  from  galena, 
an  9re  of  lead.  The  country  abounds  with  granite  and 
porphyry  of  a  fine  and  beautiful  texture.  'The  latter  ' 
brought  chiefly  from  the  mountain  of  Swcecher,  and 
specimens  elegantly  wrought  are  exposed  for  sale  by 
the  lapidaries  of  Stockholm. 

Yesterday,  on  my  return  from  the  king's  country 
summer  house  at  Rosendal,  which  is  worth  a  visit  only 
on  account  of  a  magnificent  porphyry  vase  tiiat  it 
tains,  (said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,)  I  met  his 
majesty  and  the  prince  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  six  i 
white  horses.  When  one  reflects  that  he  is  the  only 
European  sovereign  who  has  raised  himself  by  his  talents 
from  the  rank  of  a  private  individual ;  and  that  he  is  the 
only  one  of  all  the  great  characters  to  whom  the  French 
revolution  gave  birth,  who  still  retains  his  exalted  posi- 
tion; in  the  present  dearth  of  genius  among  crowned 
heads,  and  while  tlie  ambiguous  result  of  a  second 
lution  is  yet  pending,  one  cannot  but  feel  tliat  Bernadotte 
is  really  a  great  man.  His  manners  are  affable, 
countenance  handsome,  and  his  figure  commanding, 
though  not  tall.     He  maintains  but  little  state,  and 


Sweden  is  popular.  He  is  reputed  to  have  said,  certainly 
with  more  vanity  than  good  taste,  "  I  am  so  martial, 
that  when  I  look  in  the  glass  I  am  frightened  at  myself." 
The  prince's  features  are  not  so  regular,  nor  is  his  ex- 
pression so  open,  as  his  father's :  at  the  same  time,  there 

something  pleasing  in  his  appearance*  He  returned 
the  day  before  yesterday  from  St.  Petersburg  in  a  frigate, 
which  is  now  riding  gracefully  on  the  tranquil  bosom  of 
the  bay  before  my  window.  Her  colours  are  flying  in 
honour  of  the  king,  who  is  going  on  board  in  half  an 
hour  ;  the  humbler  shipping  obey  the  command  ;  and  the 
water  is  teeming  with  northern  galleys,  full  of  groups 
dressed  in  all  the  variety  of  Scandinavian  costume.  The 
'^orse,  who  have  no  love  for  the  king  imposed  on  them, 
uggested,  when  I  was  in  Christiania,  that  Oscar  had 
gone  to  solicit  the  sanction  of  Nicholas  to  his  future  suc- 
*on.  If  so,  a  striking  proof  is  aftbrdcd  of  conscious 
dependence.  The  Swedes  say  his  visit  was  one  of  cu- 
riosity  alone.  He  wished  to  see  the  finest  capital  in  the 
world. 

The  legisl'ii-e  assembly  of  the  country  is  formed  of 
I'our  estates :  tlie  nobles,  priests,  citizens,  and  peasants, 
duly,  elected  by  their  respective  bodies.  A  bill  may 
originate  with  any  one,  but  it  must  be  sent  simulta- 
neously to  the  other  three,  to  ensure  freedom  of  debato 
and  vote.     The  king  has  a  casting  vote  and  a  perpetual 

The  Swedes  have  a  sufficiency  of  titles  to  compensate 
for  the  lack  of  those  distinctions  in  tiie  sister  kingdom  of 
Norway.  There,  only  three  peers  exist ;  here,  the  suc- 
cession of  every  son  to  the  nominal  rank  of  his  father 
has  created  a  swarm  of  half  starved  nobles  who  would 
not  dishonour  the  palace  of  the  Great  Mogul,  where 
some  thousands  of  kindred  bodies  might  be  found.  There 
are  four  orders  of  knighthood  ;  those  of  the  Seraphim,  the 
Sword,  the  Polar  Star,  and  of  Vasa ;  which  are  distin- 
guished by  blue,  yellow,  black,  and  green  ribands  respec- 
tively.  The  first  is  confined  to  royal  blood  and  twenty- 
four  of  tlie  highest  nobles;  the  second  to  naval  and 
military  officers ;  and  the  fourth  to  tliosc  who  have  dis- 
tinguished I'-.emselvcs  in  science  or  commerce;  while 
the  third  is  open  as  a  reward  for  every  species  of  merit. 

The  population  of  Sweden  is  estimated  at  three  mil- 
lions ;  that  of  Norway  at  a  million  and  a  half.  In  the 
former  country  tlie  nobles  amount  to  eleven  thousand. 
As  in  France  before  the  revolution,  the  aristocracy  is  too 
large  to  be  either  powerful  or  rich ;  hence  it  can  offer  no 
check  to  the  influence  of  the  crown.  Yet  the  Swedes  are 
liberal  in  their  ideas,  and  at  all  times  free  in  the  expres- 
sion of  them.  The  press  is  under  a  very  moderate  cen- 
sorship. General  satisfaction  with  the  government  and 
universal  contentment  prevail.  This  may  be  attributed, 
in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  scantiness  of  population  com- 
pared with  the  extent  of  land  :  for,  though  the  soil  ia 
poor,  hands  can  always  find  employment.  Consequently, 
beggars  are  never  seen  :  men  arc  not  driven  to  the  high- 
ways for  a  subsistence ;  and  disccntcnt  has  no  time  to 
spring  up  in  minds  constantly  occupied. 

Regarding  her  external  relations,  I  will  only  observe 
that  Sweden  looks  to  England  for  protection  against  the 
encroaching  power  of  Russia.  The  mouse  quakes,  be- 
cause her  enemy  has  only  to  stretch  fortli  her  paw.  A 
flussian  standard  already  waves  on  the  islands  which 
run  close  along  the  Sv.-edish  coast.  Nicholas  has  only  to 
wish,  and  unless  England  thunder  "  No  1"  to  seize.  Such 
a  reflection  would  under  any  circumstances  be  painfnl  to 
feeling  minds;  but  to  the  Swedes,  it  is  doubly  so,  because 
they  have  always  gloried  in  their  naval  prowess  :  a  boast 
which  has  been  handed  down  from  early  generations. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  they  are  spoken  of  as 
"  Seated  on  the  very  ocean,"  and  possessing  a  naval 
force.  This  conlinuci  to  increase  till  the  eleventli  cen- 
tury, when  being  the  first  maritime  nation  in  Europe, ' 
the  honour  was  assigned  to  them  of  framing  the  nautical 
code;  which  was  first  written  at  Wisby  in  the  isle  of 
Gothland. 

So  much  for  politics.  I  turn  to  a  theme  of  higher  in- 
terest;  a  subject  that  will  occupy  the  enlarged  capacity 
of  glorified  spirits  when  kings  and  kingdoms  are  no  more- 
In  my  travels  tlirough  Norway,  I  found  that  every  family 
had  a  psalter  and  a  prayer-book ;  but  not  always  a  bible. 
The  Norse  are  strict  in  the  observance  of  forms,  yet,  gene- 
rally speaking,  a  suspicion  is  excited,  one  scarcely  knows 
how,  that  they  regard  more  the  "  outward  visible  sign" 
than  the  cultivation  of  the  "  inward  spiritual  grace," 
In  Sweden  a  spirit  of  enquiry  has  been  excited.  The 
bible  is  received  with  avidity.  The  king  was  present  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  society,  and  they  of  "  Csesar's 
household"  boast  that  they  serve  the  King  of  kings. 
The  premier  is  no  less  known  in  England  than  in  Sw^eden 
as  one  who  is  deeply  interested  in  all  thit  concerns  tlio 
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progress  of  true  religion.  He  clasped  my  hand,  and 
held  it  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  earnest  conver- 
sation. Amongst  other  things  he  said  witii  great  fervour, 
*'  Mon  ami  I'ev^que  m'a  ecrit  bcaucoup  pour  vous ;  raais 
ici,  vous  n'avez  pas  besoin  d'une  Icttre  de  recommenda- 
tion ;  c'est  assez  d'etre  un  Anglais  et  d'avoir  regard  i  la 
cause  de  la  bible."  It  is  remarkable  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  Moravians  and  a  sect  to  whom  the  name 
of  "  Readers"  is  applied,  because  tiiey  have  no  specific 
form  of  worship  and  only  read  and  pray,  there  are 
scarcely  any  dissenters  in  the  country.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  this  peculiarity,  because  all  forms  of  Chris- 
tian faith  are  equally  tolerated  here,  though  Jews  are 
permitted  to  reside  only  in  the  three  largest  towns. 

To-day  I  have  received  a  visit  from  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  foreigners  I  have  met.  Count  de  Voyna  is  the 
Austrian  ambassador  to  the  Swedish  court.  During  his 
visit,  England  was  the  topic  of  conversation.  He  is 
quite  enamoured  of  her  public  institutions,  and  the  liberal 
opinions  of  her  sons.  Her  tenure  of  India,  with  ail  the 
civil  and  political  arrangements  dependent  on  it,  is  the 
object  of  his  highest  admiration.  He  Jelights  in  her 
literature  and  in  her  poetry.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
high  opinion  of  our  country  and  her  moral  emanations, 
there  are  some  things  he  strongly  reprobates.  "  1  can- 
not," said  he,  "  approve  by  any  means  your  social  laws. 
You  are  proud  and  haughty  towards  each  other,  and  to- 
wards all.  However  intellectual,  however  fascinating  in 
conversation,  if  a  man  belong  not  to  a  particular  coterie, 
he  is  not  a  desirable  acquaintance.  This  lord  has  not 
received  him,  or  that  lady  has  frowned  on  him  ;  or  he  has 
not  admittance  to  Almack's.  Such  a  disaster  is  sufficient 
to  keep  a  man  of  merit  out  of  view.  I  cannot  approve 
the  system.  Kank,  birth,  and  office  are  mere  names.  It 
is  mind  that  makes  the  man.  I  have  a  few  private  friends 
in  England ;  but  they  are  all  among  the  country  gentle- 
men. I  hope  to  realise  my  ardent  wish  of  visiting  your 
country  in  the  ensuing  year ;  and  as  soon  as  I  can  obtain 
release  from  public  duties,  I  shall  retire  into  the  country, 
and  there  my  intercourse  'shall  be  with  minds,  however 
clad,  from  whose  stores  I  may  enrich  my  own."  In  this 
strain  he  spoke  at  length.  It  was  gratifying  to  listen  to 
his  just  encomium  on  what  I  hold  so  deal.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  hear  a  man,  the  representative  of  the  tliird 
sovereign  of  Europe,  place  mind  and  mental  treasures 
above  rank  and  its  mere  contingencies.  I  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  that  those  amongst  us, whose  sentiments 
he  would  valne,  held  opinions  on  this  point  coinciding 
with  his  own.  Time  stole  away  rapidly  during  this  in- 
terview, which  was  curtailed  by  a  man  entering  to  re- 
mind me  of  an  engagement.  As  we  parted,  the  count 
put  into  my  hand  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Austrian 
ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  whom  he  represented  as 
one  of  the  few  kindred  spirits  he  has  met.  Count  de 
Voyna  is  a  Pole  by  birth.  His  person  and  manners 
are  peculiarly  engaging.  He  talks  English  like  an 
Englishman  ;  and  tells  me  he  is  equally  at  home  in 
French,  German,  and  Swedish.  He  spoke  with  great 
feeling  of  his  country,  and  of  the  sufferings  and  moral 
degeneracy  of  his  countrymen.  They  bear  reluctantly, 
he  says,  the  yoke  of  Russia,  which  has  smothered  but 
not  quenched  the  fire  of  their  spirits :  at  the  same  time, 
the  illiberality  of  her  political  system  has  exercised  a 
pernicious  influence  over  the  expansion  of  the  public 
mind,  and  fostered  hatred  in  the  hearts  it  has  enslaved. 

To  this  interestmg  individual  I  was  introduced  by 
Lord  Blomfield,  the  British  plenipotentiary,  for  whose 
very  obliging  attentions  I  am  indebted  to  the  letters  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  my  friend  Mr.  Money,  tlie  consul  at 
Venice.  Lord  Blomfield  is  beloved  by  every  class  of 
persons  in  St:c'iholm.  There  is  but  one  opinion  re- 
garding him.  His  kind  and  affable  manners  ensure 
>  affection,  while  his  moral  excellence  and  public  character 
command  esteem. 

I  hardly  Itnosv  whether  to  consider  it  a  misfortune  or 
an  advatitagc  that  I  have  no  books  giving  an  account 
of  the  scenery,  statistics,  and  government  of  the  king- 
doms of  Scandinavia.  On  the  one  hand,  perhaps  I  re- 
main ignorant  of  some  things  I  might  learn;  on  the 
other,  I  imbibe  rio  prejudices.  In  a  foreign  country, 
conversation  with  the  natives  is  probably  the  most  cor- 
rect source  of  information.  Of  this  I  have  availed  my- 
self to  the  utmost^  particularly  in  intercourse  with 
intelligent  men  at  the  tables  of  the  ambassador  and 
Count  Rosenblad,  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted.  When 
not  otherwise  engaged,  I  have  dined  at  the  noblemen's 
club,  to  which  foreign  gentlemen  arc  admitted.  Dinner 
is  a  meal  soon  despatched,  and  the  company  often  dis- 
perses as  early  as  five  o'clock ;  so  that  one  sees  little  of 
any  body  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  party.  A  fashion 
prevails  throughout  the  North  of  taking  a  glass  of  spi. 
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rits  with  anchovies,  or  something  equally  piquant,  tt 
slimulale  the  appetite  before  entering  the  dining  room 
This  is  a  vile  system,  equally  bad  in  theory  anc 
practice. 

Every  facility  is  afforded  to  a  traveller  through  Swe. 
den.     He  is  scarcely  reminded  by  queries   regarding  a 
passport  that  he  is  in  a  foreign  land  :  but  on  his  arrival 
at  the  capital  he  is  greeted   with  a  pap,;r  conlainii 
formidable  list  of  queries,  enough  to  make  hiin  sus 
himself.     After  stating  his  name,  nation,  and  profess: 
his  age,  religion,  and  residence;  he  is  asked,  "in 
service  of  what  country  are  you  ?     What  year  and  v 
month  did  you  leave  home?     To  what  place   did 
first  go?     Thence   to  what  place?     The  first   plat 
your  arrival  in  Sweden  ?     By  land  or  sea?  (One  m 
have  thought  their  geography  would  have  led  to  a 
tain  inference  on  this  point.)  Where  do  you  now  in 
to  go  ?     Your  business  here  ?     How  long  shall  you  stay 
at  Stockholm?     How  long  in  Sweden  ?     State  your  ae 
quaintances  and  addresses,  &c."     The  preparations  fo! 
a  Russian  tour  are  expensive  and  troublc.=onie.     Nobody 
seems  to  know  accurately  what  is  necessary.     I  belief 

I  have  irt  length  obtained  the  documents  required  ;  bi 
it  has  not  been  without  numerous  petty  vexations. 

One  of  the  greatest  annoyances  to  which  a  traveller 
subjecled  arises  from  the  dirt  of  the  people.     They  are 
insufferably  unclean.     After  travelling  some  days   wil" 
a  Swedish  count,  I  had  to  tell  him  three  times  tlial  son 
dirt  in  patches  on  his  cars  had  proved  an  eye-sore  evi 
since  we  had  been  together,  before  I  could  effect  the  r 
moval  of  tlie  offensive,  but  kindred,  matter.  The  hous. 
also  are  filthy.     I   have  two   rooms  for  ten  shillings 
week,  under  the  roof  of  an  aged  demoiselle  who  keeps 
'  reslauration :"  and  I  cannot  persuade  the  maids  that  they 
ought  to   sweep  the  floor  every  day  ;  or,  at  least  every 
other  day.     They  are  content  to  allow  the  mass  to  ac. 
cumulate  for  a  week  before  they   think  riiiht  to  remove 
it.     Rooms   cannot  be  obtained  in- Stockholm  for  le.-it 
than  a  week.     Even  at  the  liotels,  it  is  necessary  to  en- 
gage them  for   that  term,  though  the   traveller  occupy 
them  only  for  a  night. 

To  a  dabbler  in  languages,  the  observation  of  eastern 
words  in  this  northern  tongue  affords  matter  for  curious 
speculation.  The  Swedish,  in  its  origin,  we  know  to  bf 
purely  Teutonic;  yet  there  is  a  mixture,  tliough  scanty 
of  Sclavonic  words  that  strike  harmoniously  on  ai 
eastern  ear. 

In  writing  this  letter  the  train  of  my  ideas  has  beer 
broken  by  repeated  interruptions.  The  king  has  passed 
under  my  wiridows.  The  guns  have  been  firing.  Thi 
hurras  of  the  sailors  on  the  yards  of  the  frigate,  and  i 
nuisy  buzz  of  voices  in  the  town,  have  served  to  dissipat( 
my  thoughts  and  to  make  me  forget  much  that  1  had 
wished  to  say.  I  have  taken  a  berth  on  a  Finnish  paeki 
which  sails  for  Finland  to-morrow.  The  NrJrwegi 
cariole,  bought  at  Burgen,  has  been  sold  hero  for  n3arly 
two  thirds  of  the  cost  price,  and  will  be  replaced  at  Abo 
by  a  caleche.     J  have  now  been  travelling  so  long    ' 

II  a  country  where  every  word  spoken  is  uninielligible 
y  to  have  met  an  English  gen- 


that  I  am 
tieman  who  is  going  to  St.  Petersburg  and  will  be  my 
compa 


LETTER  XL 

Kyrola,  in  Finland,     1st  September,  1S30. 

At  five  in  the  aflernoon  of  Wednesday,  the  25th  ol 
August,  I  embarked  on  a  packet  which  carried  me  across 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia  to  the  shores  of  Finland. 

As  we  sailed  down  the   bay,  the  view  of  Stockhol 
was  highly  picturesque.     Her  Grecian  buildings,  hi 
domes  and  spires  ;  the  shipping  in  front,  and  the  fores 
behind;    above,  the   clear  blue   sky;  and   beneath,  the 
azure  mirror   which  reflected  the  whole  ;  all  united  to 
form  a  coup  d'oeil  such  as  Stockholm  alone  presents. 

Our  party  was  large,  and  many  friends  had  come  on 
board  to  prolong  the  pajting  hour  and  make  an  eternity 
of  moments.  Their  boats,  rowed  by  women  whose 
tender  nature  became  the  touching  office,  kept  alongside 
to  carry  back  the  tearful  freight.  At  length  the  sad 
hour  arrived.  Tears,  real  or  feigned,  were  shed  in 
abundance;  and  eyes  only  half  suffused  would  have  been 
thought  to  indicate  a  want  of  sympathy,  had  they  not 
been  taught,  on  such  occasions,  to  speak  unutterable 
things.  In  a  minute  the  doffed  hats  were  reinstated; 
the  handkerchiefs  restored  to  the  pockets;  the  women 
rowed  hard  ;  sorrow  gave  place  to  mirth  ;  and  "  Voila, 
le  r6le  est  fini !"  Evident  insincerity  threw  an  air  of 
ridicule  over  the  farce.  A  Finnish  cumero,  or  counsellor 
of  stale,  with  his  family,  had  engaged  the  only  good  ac- 


commodation  in  the  vessel;  and  I  was  obliged  to  put  up 
with  the  captain's  berth,  a  crib  without  a  cabin.  An 
English  gentleman  orupied  the  opposite  mattresj.  The 
camera  spoke  scarcely  a  word  of  French  ;  but,  fortu- 
nately, one  of  our  companions,a  professor  of  Helsinglbrs, 
the  capital  of  Finland,  was  able  and  willing  to  act  as 
my  interpreter;  and  evinced  additional  kindness  by 
giving  me  letters  to  a  count  and  countess,  both  Fins, 
whose  houses  are  on  the  road  through  Finland  to  St. 
Petersburg. 

In  the  morning  of  the  26th  we  crossed  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia,  and  at  five  in  the  afternoon  threw  out  an  an. 
chor  oft' the  islands  of  Aland,  where  the  first  Russian 
custom  house  is  stationed.  The  ancients  justly  re- 
garded this  sea  as  sluggish  and  almost  stagnant ;  but  we 
need  not  give  equal  credence  to  their  popular  opinion, 
that  the  sun  rose  out  of  the  top  of  the  gulf;  and  that  they 
not  only  heard  the  sound  of  his  sinking  again  into  the 
waters,  but  that  they  also  saw,  on  very  clear  days,  the 
forms  of  his  horses  crowned  with  halos  of  glory  1 

In  arranging  for  passports  at  Stockholm  I  had  great 
trouble  ;  for  no  one  seems  to  know  exactly  what  is  re- 
quired. Forms  arc  multiplied  for  the  sake  of  the  pockets 
of  a  tribe  of  hungry,  ill-paid  secretaries;  and  there, 
as  in  England,  I  heard  that  the  rigidity  of  the  Russian 
custom  and  police  was  unparalleled  in  Europe.  Ex- 
pectations grounded  on  such  information  could  not  well 
be  exceeded  by  the  result.  They  might,  however,  bo 
(ileasingly  nullified;  and  such  was  the  case;  for,  in- 
stead of  a  search,  I  was  invited,  with  other  passengers, 
to  take  coftee  on  shore  with  the  superintending  officer; 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  manners  of  a 
Finnish  family.  For  this  kindness  we  are  all  indebted 
to  the  professor,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  custom-master. 
The  hospitality  of  our  host  detained  us  a  couple  of  hours 
after  which  we  resumed  our  course.  Passing  many 
islands  well  wooded,  and  some  a  little  cultivated,  we 
arrived  at  Abo  at  one  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the 
27th  of  August.  The  distance  from  Stockholm  is  about 
t\vo  hundred  and  sixty  miles. 

The  population  of  the  islands,  which  form  almost  a 
continued  line  between  the  two  shores,  is  calculated  at 
only  six  thousand.  They  live  by  fishing,  and  by  the 
carriage  of  wood  to  the  two  neighbouring  countries. 
The  Fins  and  Laps  have  a  common  origin,  as  their  fea- 
tures, form,  and  language  indicate.  Throughout  both 
countries,  those  are  denominated  Laps  who  live,  as  no- 
mades,  with  and  on  their  rein-deer  ;  and  those  are  Fins 
who  support  themselves  exclusively  by  fishing.  In  our 
employment  of  this  last  Teutonic  word,  we  use  the 
whole  for  a  part;  and  thus  lose  the  clue  which  the  word 
Jin  affords  to  the  generic  appellation  of  a  race  of  fisher- 
Abo  is  situated  on  the  river  Acura  that  flows  through 
its  principal  street.  This  is  said  to  have  been,  before  a 
late  dreadful  conflagration  of  its  wooden  buildings,  the 
largest  street  in  Europe ;  a  statement  I  repeat  with 
doubt  of  its  veracity.  The  town  is  of  great  antiquity  ; 
and  was  the  capital  of  Finland  till  the  emperor  of  Rus. 
sia  determined  to  raise  Helsingfors  to  that  rank,  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  a  hundred  and  forty-six  miles  nearer 
to  his  own  residence.  The  fire  of  Abo  afforded  a  favor- 
able pretext  for  removing  the  university  :  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  town  is  now  reduced  tb  about  ten  thousand 
souls.  There  is  a  floating  market  here,  like  that  of 
Stockholm,  for  the  sale  of  vegetables.  The  women  stand 
knee-deep  in  water;  and  a  little  parapet,  raised  on  the 
bed  of  the  river,  serves  to  secure  the  market  from  being 
carried  away  by  the  stream,  while  it  affords  a  dry  walk 
for  the  customers. 

The  cathedral  is  an  old  building  of  brick,  in  a  rndo 
stylo  of  architecture,  witli'»ut  a  single  external  decora- 
tion. It  is  under  repair,  and  the  masons  would  not 
suffer  me  to  enter  to  see  the  only  object  of  historical  in- 
terest in  the  interior,  namely,  the  tomb  of  Catherine, 
the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Eric  XIV.  The  observa- 
tory is  quite  jnodern,  as  yet  scarcely  finished.  It  is  in 
the  sixty  first  degree  of  latitude,and  is  the  most  northern 
in  the  world.  It  stands  on  a  high  rock,  commanding, 
an  uninterrupted  view  ;  but  such  a  one  as  satisfies  at 
first  sight.  The  surrounding  country  is  a  mass  of  barren 
granite  resembling  the  environs  of  Delhi.  Finnish  and 
Indian  rock  are  much  alike,  and  equally  uninteresting. 
There  is  one  peculiarity  in  this  prospect.  The  eye  is 
rested  by  an  extraordinary  number  of  small  wind- 
ills,  which  lead  one  to  suppose  that  every  person 
grinds  his  own  corn  ;  for  they  are  evidently  not  re- 
d,  as  in   Holland,  to  drain  the  fields  of  superfluous 


It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  i 
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aim  required  to  attach  him  to  any 
should  be  his  own.  The  Fins  would 
change  their  country  and  their  servitude  for  the 
freedom  of  England,  much  less  for  the  romantic  hills  of 
Norway  or  of  Switzerland.  Their  patriotism  Las  been 
the  theme  of  admiration  among  all  nations  and  ail  ages. 
A  Roman  historian,  speaking  of  their  entire  destitution 
of  arms,  horses,  and  settled  abodes;  of  their  hardships, 
toils,  and  dangers  ;  concludes  with  observing  that  they 
provide  for  their  infants  no  better  shelter  from  wild 
beasts  and  storms,  than  a  covering  of  branches  twisted 
together.  "This,"  he  says, "  is  the  resort  of  youth: 
this  the  receptacle  of  age.  Yet  even  this  way  of  life  is 
in  their  estimation  happier  than  groaning  over  the 
plough  ;  toiling  in  the  erection  of  houses ;  subjecting 
their  own  fortunes  and  those  of  others  to  the  agitations 
of  alternate  hope  and  fear.  Secure  against  men,  secure 
against  the  gods,  they  have  attained  that  most  difficult 
point,  not  to  need  even  a  wish." 

The  contrast  between  Finland  and  Sweden  is  very 
striking.  I  could  fancy  myself  in  Asia.  The  peasants 
wear  long  loose  robes  of  a  coarse  woollen  manufacture, 
secured  by  a  silken  ceinture  like  t\ie  kuminerbund  of  the 
Mussulmans.  Their  beards  are  thick  and  long.  Their 
dress,  cvcept  the  European  hat,  resembles  that  of  Bco- 
parries  from  Cabul.  Two  churches  in  Abo,  with  By- 
zantine domes,  rem^d  one  thai,  though  the  mass  of  the 
people  now  profesiS^he  Lutheran  faith,  they  are  sub- 
jected to  a  government  which,  till  lately,  acknowlodsjed 
as  its  ecclesiastical  h^d  the  eastern  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. Their  cupolas  are  shaped  like  those  of  a 
Mahomedan  mosque,  and  painted  with  the  favourite  co- 
lour of  the  followers  of  Ilussun  and  Hussein.  Nay, 
more  '.  a  crescent  glitters  on  the  top  of  the  dome;  and 
the  delusion  would  be  complete,  if  the  emblem  of  Ma- 
homedanism  were  not  surmounted  by  a  cross,  which 
proclaims  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over  the  fallen 
crescent. 

Few  carriages  are  to  be  seen  in  Abo.  The  droshki  is 
the  commonest  vehicle.  A  bench,  across  which  two 
persons  can  sit,  comme  a  cheval,  one  behind  the  other, 
is  placed  on  four  low  wheels ;  over  which  a  broad  circu- 
lar board  is  fixed  to  secure  the  riders  from  dirt.  The 
driver  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  horse's  tail. 
Over  the  head  of  the  animal  is  a  singular  contrivance 
to  supply  the  place  of  a  bearing  rein.  A  thick  piece  of 
wood,  the  extremities  of  which  are  fastened  to  the  end 
of  the  shafts,  rises  in  a  circular  form  two  feel  above  his 
ears.  From  the  top  of  tliis  a  rein  is  attached  to  each 
side  of  the  bit.  The  force  applied  to  bear  him  up  is 
consequently  a  perpendicular  instead  of  (as  with  us,)  a 
diagonal.  He  can  scarcely  trip,  or  if  he  do,  he  must  re- 
cover himself,  with  the  assistance  of  such  a  mechanical 
power.  The  apparatus  appears  awkward  at  first,  but  the 
eye  soon  becomes  habituated  to  it.  Most  of  thedroslikis 
have  only  one  horse,  while  those  of  a  superior  order  are 
furnished  with  two.  The  second,  however,  is  intended 
solely  for  ornament.  It  is  harnessed  on  the  near  side, 
and  made  to  canter  with  its  neck  bent,  not  ungracefully, 
in  a  curve  towards  the  left  knee.  The  shaft  horse  draws 
tlie  carnage  and  trots  while  the  funcux  capers. 

With  the  kind  assistance  of  the  Swedish  consul-gene- 
ral we  contrived  to  gel  through  the  tedious  formalities 
of  the  pass-port  office  by  noon  t!ie  following  day.  I 
joined  his  family  circle  in  the  evening  in  order  to  see 
something  of  Finnish  manners.  Such  opportunities  are 
not  to  be  lost,  though  they  are  not  always  of  an  agreeable 
naturae  as  the  want  of  some  medium  of  verbal  commu- 
nication renders  the  interview  frequently  nothing  more 
than  that  word  literally  imports.  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  the  consul  talked  French,  and  gave  me  much 
information.  After  leaving  him,  I  had  a  curious  meeting 
with  a  merchant  who  exchanged  my  Swedish  for  Fin- 
nish and  Russian  money.  He  spoke  nothing  but  these 
three  languages,  and  we  had  a  good  deal  of  business  to 
transact.  A  spectator  would  have  been  amused  by  ob- 
serving the  ex!>edients  to  which  we  mutually  had  re- 
source. My  little  knowledge  of  Swedish  was  drawn  on 
to  the  utmost,  and  served  in  good  stead  of  greater  pro- 
ficiency  ;  for  at  last,  what  was  required  was  done;  and 
more  could  not  be  desired. 

The  worthy  camera^  our  fellow  passenger  from  Stock- 
holm, left  Abo  an  hour  or  tv^o  before  us.     I  had  won  his 
affection   by  telling  stories  in  a  jargon  of  German  and 
Swedish,  mixed  up  with  French,  to  his  little  girl.     / 
cordingly,  he  came   to    me  in  the  yard  of  the  inn,  a 
taking  off  his  hat,  made  a  profound   bow,  which  I 
turned  in  kind  and  courtes}'.     Approaching  nearer, 
took  my  hand  and   uttered   sundry    incomprehensi 
words.     To  these    1  replied  by  bows.     A  further 


of  my  righi  check,  and  then  the  left,  which  astonished 
me  not  a  little.  Perhaps  I  felt  less  grateful  than  in  duly 
bound  ;  for  the   good  man's  chin,  not  "  newly    reaped," 

'•  Was  like  a  stubble  field  at  harvest-home," 
and  wounded  me  sensibly  !     I  had  not  anticipated  such 
a  welcome  to  Finland. 

As  my  English  companion  was  travelling  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, we  joined  purses  and  bought  the  best  of  two 
calechcs  offered  to  our  choice,  for  eighty  banco  dollars, 
or  six  pound  fourteen  shillings  sterling.  It  is  a  misera- 
ble conveyance,  and  the  repairs  have  given  us  much 
trouble  ;  but  as  we  require  it  only  to  carry  us  to  St. 
Petersburg,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  our  hope  was  that  it  mightlasl  till  we  reached  our 
final  destination.  We  travelled  all  night,  and  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  the  39ih  ultimo,  arrived  at  Hel- 
singfors,  where  we  passed  tlie  remainder  of  the  day. 

I'he  road  is  good  ;  and  the  country  tiat,  like  Sweden, 
but  of  a  wilder  character;  the  foreground  being  chiefly 
icky,  with  forests  in  the  distance.  The  horses  are 
nail.  They  go  at  a  full  gallop ;  and  the  velocity  with 
hich  a  carriage  generally  moves  down  hill  cannot  fail 
to  try  the  nerves.  We  hired  a  coachman  for  five  pounds 
from  Abo  to  St.  Petersburg.  He  can  talk  only  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country ;  and  when  my  companion  calls 
out  to  him,  which  he  does  repeatedly,  and  always  with 
increased  energy,  to  drive  slower,  the  man  conceives 
that  we  arc  urging  him  to  greater  speed,  and  flogs  the 
horses  more  and  more,  till  the  weak  fabric  of  the  car- 
riage swings  fearfully  from  side  to  side.  However, 
with  or  without  danger,  we  have  been  making  rapid  pro. 
gress,  and  as  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  delay,  that  is 
what  we  desire.  Travelling  in  Finland  is  superior  to, 
and  cheaper  than,  that  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
The  cost,  including  every  thing  except  carriage  and 
coachman,  is  one  shilling  per  horse  for  ten  miles  Eng- 
lish, or  less  than  two  pence  half-peflny  per  mile  for  two 
horses.  There  is  no  need  of  an  additional  horse  for  a 
forebud,  as  in  Sweden,  since  horses  are  ready  at  every 
station  and  tlie  change  occupies  but  little  time. 

We  passed  several  gentlemen's  scats,  and  smaller 
well-looking  houses.  Such  campagnes  are  seldom  met 
with  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  In  Zeeland, 
I  saw  not  one  respectable  house  between  Copenhagen 
and  Elsineur  ;  scarcely  one  between  Helsingborg  and 
Christiania  ;  none  between  Bergen  and  that  capit,,-il ;  and 
only  two  on  the  road  to  Stockholm.  As  the  higher 
orders  here  are  richer,  so  the  peasantry  are  more  de- 
pressed, than  those  in  Scandinavia.  Their  subdued  ex- 
pression of  countenance  and  the  mildness  of  their  man. 
ners  accord  ill  with  the  idea  of  ferocity  which  we  are 
apt  to  associate  with  large  muslachios  and  shaggy 
beards.  1  am  inclined  to  think  their  state  of  vassalage 
differs  but  little  from  that  of  slavery.  I  speak,  however, 
without  sufficient  knowledge  ;  as  inability  to  communi- 
cate with  those  around  and  an  entire  destitution  of 
books  leave  no  source  of  information  open  to  me  except 
careful  observation. 

In  Finland,  as  in  Sweden,  the  steeples  are  generally 
built  apart  from  the  churches.  Were  these  erected  on 
some  neighbouring  hill,  one  might  suppose  the  object  to 
be  an  extension  over  the  whole  scattered  parish  of  the 
circle  within  which  the  bell  is  audible ;  but  they  are 
frequently  on  lower  ground,  and  always  quite  close  to 
the  building,  the  top  of  whose  pent  roof  is  sometimes 
higher  than  that  of  the  steeple. 

Helsingfors  is  a  handsome  modern  city.  The  public 
buildings  are  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  pillars 
and  pilasters,  chiefly  of  the  Corinthian  order.  None  of 
these  are  of  stone ;  but  the  stucco  is  well  worked  and 
covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  colouring.  Additions  con- 
tinue to  be  made  to  the  town,  which  will  soon  rank 
among  the  finest  of  the  northern  capitals.  At  Abo  there 
is  an  inn  called  "  La  Societe  :"  but  here,  as  in  most 
of  the  towns  in  the  North,  travellers  are  conducted  to  an 
indefinite  sort  of  an  establishment,  half  private  and  half 
coffee-house,  where  little  comfort  is  to  be  found. 

The  Russian  government  liberally  allows  the  whole 
revenue  of  Finland,  small  as  it  is,  to  be  expended  within 
the  limits  of  the  country.  The  Fins  have  a  council  of 
their  own,  and  none  but  a  native  can  fill  any  office  of 
trust.  At  first,  I  am  told,  they  regarded  their  annexa- 
tion to  Russia  as  a  hardship;  probably  because  they  re- 
menibered  that  Peter  the  Great  had  conquered  a  portion 
of  their  country,  which  was  thereby  dismembered.  But 
the  kindness  of  the  emperor  has  nqw'conciliatcd  them: 
and  so  long  as  he  treats  them  with  consideration,  there 
can  be  no  •iouht  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  Fins  to  be 


attached  to  a  nation  which  has  the  power  to  protect  them 
against  foreign  enemies. 

At  an  early  hour  on  Monday  morning  we  continued 
our  journey.  The  only  towns  on  the  road  are  Borgo 
and  Lovisa.  Eighteen  miles  on  this  side  of  the  latter 
is  the  river  Alberfors,  the  boundary  between  old  and 
new  Finland,  or  that  conquered  by  Peter  the  Great  and 
that  ceded  by  Sweden  in  consideralion  of  Russia's  gua- 
rantee of  Norway  and  the  succession  of  Oscar  to  the 
throne  of  Bernadolte.  In  Russian,  or  Old  Finland,  the 
peasants  w-ear  a  cloak  or  caftan,  sometimes  called  a 
khalaat,  resembling  in  form,  as  well  as  name,  the  east- 
ern dress.  It  is  tied  round  the  waist  by  a  ceinture  of 
serge.  The  hat  is  broad-brimmed ;  the  trowsers  arc  of 
linen;  and  the  boots  excessively  wide  and  cumbersome. 
The  men  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken  for  civilised 
beings.  The  hair  is  sometimes  in  youth  bright  au- 
burn, and  generally  in  maturer  years  of  a  light  brown 
colour ;  but  always  disgustingly  dirty.  Here,  as  in 
Scandinavia,  it  seldom,  even  in  age,  falls  off.  'I'he  men 
it  quite  covering  the  ears,  and  as  long  in  front,  but 
shaved  off  the  back  of  the  head.  Their  necks  are  lefl 
bare,  and  their  faces  are  untonsurcd.  Less  pleasing 
objects  are  not  oflen  presented  to  the  eye.  The  women 
their  hair  fastened  at  the  top  in  a  conical  roll, 
ornamented  with  a  piece  of  coloured  cloth. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  various  modes  which  nations 
have  adopted  of  dressing  the  hair.  The  Saracens  wore  it 
long,  having  "  faces  as  the  faces  of  men  (that  is,  un- 
shaven,) and  hair  as  the  hair  of  women."  A  China- 
man cuts  the  hair  off  the  rest  of  the  head,  but  wears  it 
on  the  scalp,  where  it  is  cherished  till  it  will  form  three 
cues,  substantially  plaited  and  reaching  to  the  ground. 
The  Hindoo  holds  only  one  cue  orthodox,  and  that  a 
small  one,  by  which  he  hopes  to  be  dragged  up  into 
heaven.  The  rest  of  the  head  is  submitted  to  a  weekly 
tonsure,  A  Catholic  priest,  on  the  other  hand,  shaves 
only  the  little  spot  on  the  crown,  where  the  Hindoo  al- 
lows the  hair  to  grow.  The  Mussulman,  inverting  the 
Russian  mode,  and  adopting  a  style  peculiar  to  himself, 
shaves  the  upper  half  of  the  head  and  preserves  a  semi- 
circular tuft  of  hair  behind. 

We  reached  Fredericksha*.n  by  night,  having  accom- 
plished a  hundred  and  seventy  wersts,  or  a  hundred  and 
fourteen  miles,  from  Helsingfors.  This,  like  almost 
every  town  in  the  north  of  Europe,  has  some  tale  of  fire 
connected  with  it.  Frederickshamn  was  destroyed  by  a 
conflagration  in  August  of  last  year  :  it  is  still  sadly  de. 
solate,  only  a  part  having  been  rebuilt.  Since,  in  this 
state,  it  offers  no  attraction  to  the  traveller,  we  started 
again  at  seven  the  following  morning. 

About  twp-and-twenty  miles  hence  is  the  quarry  of 
Peterlax,  from  which  pillars  are  procured  for  the  church 
of  St.  Isaac,  now  building  at  St.  Petersburg.  'I'hey  are 
fifty-six  feet  in  length  and  nineteen  in  circumference.  If 
the  whole  structure  be  in  proportion  to  these  colossal 
pillars,  the  edifice,  when  completed,  will  be  of  enormous 
dimensions.  The  granite  of  this  quarry  is  softer  and 
therefore  more  easily  worked  than  any  other  in  the 
country. 

A  hundred  and  ten  wersts,  or  seventy-three  miles, 
brought  us,  at  five  in  the  afternoon  of  yesterday,  to  Vi- 
borg.  The  intermediate  country  is  woody  and  interesting. 
The  road,  over  a  hard  silicious  soil,  with  large  fragments 
of  granite,  on  either  side,  winds  through  successive  fo- 
rests forests  of  small  firs.  The  approach  to  Viborg  is 
picturesque.  The  immediate  access  to  the  town,  which 
is  fortified  and  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  military  sta- 
tion in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  by  two  wooden  bridges, 
of  unusual  length,  thrown  across  an  arm  of  the  sea. 
The  houses  are'large  and  handsome,  w-ith  green  roofs. 
The  churches,  like  those  before  mentioned,  have  green 
cupolas,  and  are  surmounted  with  a  St.  Andrew's  cross 
over  a  crescent.  An  excellent  inn,  the  only  good  one  I 
have  seen  since  leaving  Hamburg,  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  plausible  Italian,  who  kept  us  in  good  humour  while 
he  filled  our  inoutl^^  and  picked  our  pockets.  It  was 
quite  a  treat  to  meet  a  man  with  whom  we  could  con- 
verse. Conscious  of  his  fascinating  powers,  he  con- 
trived to  detain  us  till  the  following  morning  by  delay- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  podaroshne,  or  order  for  post, 
horses,  without  which  no  traveller  can  pass  the  Russian 
frontier,  or  obtain  horses  when  past,  Viborg  being  the 
last  town  in  Finland  where  an  officer  of  sufficient  au- 
thority resides,  it  was  incumbent  on  us  to  secure  this 
document  before  proceeding  furtlier.  The  old  style  bej 
comes  current  here,  according  to  which  my  letter 
should  be  dated  (90th  August,)  1st  September,  1830. 

It  was  past  seven  this  morning  when  we  left  Viborg 
Our  carriage,  which  had  given  daily  symptoms  of  in 
creasing  debility,  and  had  been  supported  fram  stage  to 
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stage  by  tonics  administered  at  tlic  blacksmith's  shops, 
was  seized  in  the  course  of  tlie  day  with  a  fit  of  palsy 
that  terminated  in  a  fall  and  the  fracture  of  a  limb.  In 
other  words,  the  wheel  broke  in  half,  and  we  are  jiow  at 
a  stand.  We  have  travelled  thirty-two  miles  to  a  small 
town  called  Kyrola,  and  have  fifly-four  more  to  go,  be 
fore  we  reach  tlie  capital  of  Russia.  A  blacksmith  and 
carpenter  arc  busily  occupied  with  tools  and  talent  truly 
oriental,  and  give  lis  hope  that,  before  they  have  been 
employed  six  hours,  they   will  accomplish  the  work   of 

The  church  before  the  windows  of  the  post-house, 
where  1  have  spent  a  great  part  of  the  morning,  i; 
curious  building.  It  is  painted  yellow,  with  perpcndi 
lar  lines  of  wJiitc.  ,  At  either  end  is  a  dome  silvered 
over,  and  surmounted  by  a  square  room,  hke  a  pigeon 
house,  above  which  are  a  large  gilded  cupola  and  an 
enormous  cross.  But  for  this  emblem,  the  Christian 
church  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  Maliomedan 
mosque.  Nor  is  it  in  externals  only  that  the  resem- 
blance obtains.  In  the  worship  of  the  interior  there  is 
scarcely  less  of  superstition  ;  perhaps  more  of  senseless 
mummery :  and  the  members  of  the  Greco-Russian 
church  have  the  same  mode  of  prostrating  themselves  in 
prayer  and  touching  the  ground  with  their  heads,  that  is 
adopted  by  the  Mussulmans. 

But  I  must  conclude.  The  progress  of  tlie  wheel 
leads  us  to  believe  that  we  shall  reach  Rajajoki,  the  last 
post  station  in  Finland,  twenty-seven  miles  hence,  be- 
fore midnight,  At  an  early  hour  to-morrow  we  shall 
pass  the  Russian  frontier.  We  were  treated  so  kindly 
by  the  custom-officers  in  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  that  we  expect  similar  courtesy  to-morrow. 
Througliout  my  tour  I  have  met^with  nothing  else;  and 
have  invariably  received  from  foreign  gentlemen  much 
kindness  and  attention.  The  recital  of  some  instances 
of  hospitality  may  amuse  you  in  our  winter  evenings. 
In  the  mean  time,  if  my  letters  serve  to  beguile  an  occa- 
sional half  hour  of  your  leisure,  I  shall  be  gratified; 
tliough  I  sometimes  fear  that  they  are  too  much  in  tlie 
form  of  a  journal  to  interest  any  but  the  writer. 

LETTER  XII. 

Si.  Pelershurg,  (ls(,)  I3t!i  September,  1830. 
My  last  letter  was  dated  from  Kyrola,  where  we 
were  detained  some  hours  during  the  manufacture  of  a 
new  wheel  for  the  carriage,  We  reached  Rajajoki,  the 
frontier  station  iii  Finland,  that  night;  and  thefoUowhig 
morning,  Thursday,  the  2d  instant,  we  entered  the  Rus- 
sian territory  at  a  place  called  Bellostrofskie.  The  cus- 
tom-officers examined  strictly,  but  politely,  the  contents 
of  our  boxes ;  arid  as  we  produced  the  podaroshne,  or 
order  for  post-horses,  with  which  we  were  furnished  at 
Viborg,  no  impediment  was  offered  to  our  ingress.  Here, 
f  jr  the  first  time,  a  postilion  insisted  on  driving,  while 
the  coachman,  wi%)  pioneered  us  all  the  way  through 
Finland,  took  up  a  humble  post  behind  the  carriage,  A 
third  horse  was  added,  as  the  road  runs  through  deep 
sand;  and,  after  travelling  thirty-four  worsts,  each  of 
which  is  marked  by  a  tall  obelisk  of  red  granite  substi- 
tuted for  the  wooden  posts  of  Finland,  at  one  in  the  af- 
ternoon we  entered  the  capital  of  Russia. 

Nothing  of  the  same  natm-e  can  be  so  imposing  as  the 
first  view  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  approacli  is  through 
u  wild  and  desert  tract ;  nor  is  tlie  city,  owang  to  its 
low  situation,  visible  at  a  distance.  'J'here  are  neither 
country  seats  nor  gardens  in  the  faubourg  to  announce 
the  pro.ximity  of  a  large  town.  With  one  exception, 
the  steeples  are  not  sufficiently  high  to  be  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance.  The  cntre  is  under  an  unostentatious  wooden 
barriere ;  and  for  a  mile  the  traveller  drives  through  a 
street  formed  of  small  wooden  houses.  Turning  a  sharp 
angle,  he  finds  himself  on  a  bridge  considerably  longer 
thap  that  of  Waterloo,  in  the  Strand,  The  Neva  rolls 
its  blue  waters,  as  if  with  conscious  dignity,  on  either 
side.  Before  him  are  the  Admiralty,  with  a  rich  gold 
Spire,  the  winter-palaco  of  the  emperor,  the  Hermitage, 
the  Marble-palace,  and  a  succession  of  buildings  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  granite  quay,  each  of  which 
might  be  a  royal  residence.  This  fa5ade,  the  opposite 
fortress  with  its  solid  walls  and  massive  buttresses,  the 
floating  bridges,  and  the  summer  gardens,  fronted  by 
magnificent  iron  palisade  with  glittering  tops,  form 
coup-d'oeil  surpassing  every  other  of  the  same  kind 
Europe. 

There  is  nothing  in  St.  Petersburg  that  can  arrest  the 
mind  by  tlie  force  of  classic  or  historical  associati 
nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  surrounding  country  which 
can  enhance  the  pleasure  of  the  spectator  by  bringing 
into  combiijation  with  an    architectural  display  the  pic 
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turesque  beauties  of  nature.  You  are  called  upon  to  con- 
template the  splendour  of  a  city ;  tlie  triumph  of  art  over 
nature  ;  a  superb  metropolis  in  tlie  midst  of  a  marsh. 
Every  building  is  an  exhibition  to  which  the  various 
Grecian  orders  have  lent  their  elegant  forms  without  de- 
stroying the  uniformity  or  impairing  the  harmony  of  the 
whole.  No  dirty  lanes  nor  paltry  huts  are  to  be  seen. 
These  are  kept  out  of  view.  The  ground  is  the  property 
of  the  emperor  or  of  nobles  at  his  beck  ;  and  at  his  fiat 
houses  are  destroyed  and  palaces  erected.  The  poorer 
class  of  buildings  observable  in  English  towns  does  not 
in  St.  Petersburg  offend  the  eye,  because  a  practice  pre- 
vails of  letting  out  for  the  accommodation  of  the  lower 
orders  the  cellars  of  large  houses. 

The  site  of  the  city  is  thought  to  have  been  inju- 
diciously chosen.  It  stands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Neva 
ill  a  marsh,  since  drained,  which,  in  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great,  was  constantly  under  water.  Notwithstanding 
the  obstacles  opposed  by  soil  and  climate,  the  tzar  ac- 
complished his  great  design ;  and  his  perseverance,  no 
less  than  a  keen  penetration  into  future  consequences, 
commands  our  admiration.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
capital  should  be  near  the  coast,  because  it  was  to 
become  the  centre  of  trade  with  foreign  nations ;  and 
that  it  should  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  recently 
acquired  dominions,  in  order  that  he  might  the  more  se- 
ely  retain  and  protect  them  by  concentrating  his 
forces  in  tlie  vicinity.  It  was  his  policy,  likewise,  to 
attract  foreign  settlers:  and  there  was  no  spot  in  his  do- 
ons  which  combined  these  requisites  so  well  as  the 
one  he  selected. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  letter  any  idea  of  this  city.  So  detailed  and 
graphic  a  description  of  it  has  lately  been  published  by 
Dr.  Granville,  that  I  refer  you  to  his  work  rather  than 
make  an  attempt  to  transport  you  to  St.  Petersburg,  or 
to  place  the  great  capital  on  your  breakfast  table.  I 
will,  therefore,  simply  sketch  an  outline,  which,  in  after 
years,  may  serve  to  recall  to  my  own  mind  objects  now 
ividly  impressed. 

The  first  hut  in  St.  Petersburg  was  raised  by  Peter's 
own  hands  in  1703.  It  is  now  protected  from  the  influ- 
of  the  elements  by  a  brick  covering  constructed 
over  it.  A  few  wooden  sheds  gradually  collected  round 
nucleus,  and  a  small  citadel  with  six  bastions  was 
erected.  In  1710,  the  first  brick  house  was  built.  In 
1712,  the  residence  of  the  emperor  was  transferred  from 
:ow  to  the  new  city,  then  dedicated  to  the  patron 
saint  of  the  royal  founder,  and  called  after  him  St. 
Peter's  town.  JMost  of  the  original  edifices  have  been 
destroyed  by  time  or  fire.  Now,  none  in  the  principal 
streets  are  permitted  to  be  built  of  wood.  The  usual 
material  is  brick  well  stuccoed ;  and  the  proprietors 
being  compelled  by  law  to  renew  the  outer  wash  once  a 
'ear,  the  buildings  always  look  new.  The  modern 
louses  are  built  on  pihs,  because  the  ground  is  too 
iiarshy  to  sustain  their  foundation.  They  are  lofty  and 
generally  handsome,  with  roofs  nearly  flat  and  sheeted 
Ith  iron  painted  red  or  green.   They  are  all  numbered, 

d  the  name  of  the  proprietor  is  inscribed  on  each  door. 
The  ground  floors  are  chiefly  used  as  shops;  the  ccl- 
are  let  to  the  poor  ;  and  the  family  occupy  the  first 
and  second  stories.  The  panes  of  glass  in  the  houses  of 
rich,  are  of  an  extraordinary  size,  measuring  often 
six  feet  by  four,  and  frequently  much  more.  Each  ap- 
pears like  a  separate  window,  and  the  combination  of 

veral  such  panes  in  one  frame  imparts  to  a  building  an 

r  of  great  magnificence. 

The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  straight,  broad,  and 
long ;  intersecting  each  other  at  various  angles.  The 
larger  are  furnished  with  trottoirs;  an  improvement 
effected  immediately  after  Alexander's  visit  to  England. 
At  the  corner  of  each,  in  a  sentry-box,  a  police-man 
is  stationed  with  a  halberd.  The  Neva  flows  through  the 
city,  the  largest  portion  of  which  is  on  its  left,  or  south- 
ern bank ;  though  a  considerable  space  on  the  opposite 
shore,  besides  fifteen  islands  in  the  river,  is  covered  with 
buildings.  The  Nevka,  a  branch  of  the  Neva,  forms  the 
northern  and  northeastern  boundary,  while  the  opposite 
quarters  are  defined  by  the  town  ditch.  The  circum- 
ference of  these  limits,  though  not  yet  filled  up,  is  said  to 
be  nearly  twenty  miles;  and  the  population  about  four 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand.  Three  large  and  several 
smaller  canals  studded  with  bridges,  some  of  cast-iron 
and  many  of  granite,  yield  an  air  of  gaiety  to  the  town 
and  promote  the  carriage  of  goods  between  its  distant 

The  great  charm  that,  independent  of  its  architectural 
beauties,  distingutehes  St.  Petersburg  from  every  other 
cit-",  is  the  presence  of  the  noble  river  whose  waters,  un- 
like those  of  the  rivers  on  wliicli  otlicr  Europann  capitals 


stand,  are  quite  blue  and  transparent ;  these,  reflecting 
the  long  lines  of  Grecian  pillars  that  rear  their  stately 
forms  upon  its  banks,  present  a  second  city  to  the  view. 
The  Neva,  at  its  broadest  part,  is  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  in  width.  It  is  deep,  and  would  admit  ships  of 
heavy  burden  to  come  close  to  the  wharfs,  but  a  bar 
across  the  embouchure  prevents  those  that  draw  more 
than  seven  feet  of  water  from  going  higher  up  the  river. 
On  one  side,  a  quay  of  granite,  raised  ten  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  water,  extends  nearly  two  miles  and  a  half 
in  length.  This  is  furnished  with  landing  steps  at 
stated  distances  and  stone  benches  for  seats.  A  broad 
handsome  carriage-road  with  a  double  pavement  runs 
along  it ;  while  a  superb  facade  of  public  edifices  and 
private  mansions  commands  the  river.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  stand  the  fortress,  the  exchange,  the  academy  of 
sciences,  the  museum,  the  college  of  miners,  and  a. 
whole  line  of  public  buildings,  the  profusion  of  whose 
splendid  pillars  and  pilasters  almost  fatigues  the  eye. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  city,  facing  the  Admiralty,  is  the 
Isaac  bridge,  on  one  side  of  which  runs  the  English,  on 
the  other  the  Imperial  quay  ;*  the  one  named  from  the 
palaces,  the  other  from  the  merchants,  occupying  the  re- 
spective quarters.  In  a  street  behind,  and  parallel  to, 
the  English  hne  or  quay,  called  the  English  back  line  or 
Galernoy  Oulitza,  is  the  comfortable  inn  in  which  I  am 
lodging.  It  is  kept  by  a  man  named  Reay  and  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Crostwith,  a  plcasii%  woman  of  superior 
intellect  and  education. 

Near  the  Isaac  bridge,  under  the  hand  of  a  skilful 
architect,  the  marble  church  is  rising  up,  for  which,  as  I 
have  mentioned  in  a  previous  letter,  granite  columns  of 
enormous  size  are  procured  from  Peterlax  in  Finland. 
Close  to  this  stands  the  famous  bronze  equestrian  statue 
of  Peter  the  Great.  He  is  represented  checking  his  steed 
just  as  he  has  attained  the  summit  of  an  arduous  rock. 
The  horse  rears,  and  his  rider  looks  crilmly  round,  seeming 
to  triumph  in  tlie  consciousness  of  power  and  security. 
Beneath  him  is  a  serpent  whom  the  charger  tramples  tq 
death.     The  simple  inscription  is 

PETRO  PRIMO 
CATHERINA  SECUNDA. 

1782. 
The  statue,  weighing  sixteen  tons,  rests  on  a  piece  oi 
granite  supposed  to  be  the  largest  ever  moved  by  art. 
It  was  brought  out  of  a  morass  four  miles  from  St.  Peters- 
burg; and  when  it  reached  the  spot  where  it  now  lies,  it     i 
weiglied  fifteen  hundred  tons.  ■ 

The  admiralty,  whose  facade  is  fourteen  hundred  feet  in 
length,  in  the  centre  of  a  line  of  buildings  that  face  tlie 
river,  exhibits  an  ambitious  spire  covered  witli  a  thin  sheet 
of  gold.  From  it,  as  from  a  focus,  three  principal  streets 
diverge  on  the  opposite  side  which  are  called,  Prospek. 
lives.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Nevski  Prospektive, 
so  named  from  Saint  Alexander  Nevski.  This  street  is 
two  English  miles  in  length ;  and  a  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  in  breadth.  The  houses  are  of  stuccoed  brick,  and 
the  shops  are  tolerable  good;  but  neither  in  their  external 
appearance  nor  in  the  furniture  of  the  interior  can  they 
be  compared  with  our  own.  The  Nevski  Prospektive  is 
as  inferior  to  Regent  Street  as  the  public  buildings  and 
quay  above  described  are  superior  to  the  corresponding 
objects  in  London.  In  the  centre  of  the  Nevski  Prospek-- 
tive  stands  the  "  Church  of  our  Lady  of  Kazan,"  the  con. 
struction  of  which  occupied  ten  years,  from  1801  to  1811, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  native  architect  who  was 
originially  a  serf  of  Count  StrogonofF,  The  plan  of  the 
interior  is  borrowed  from  that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome ; 
but  the  semi-circular  collonade  that  forms  the  Roman 
piazza  is  here  made  to  embrace  the  portico,  and  to  act  as 
a  fa9ade  to  the  church.  This  consists  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty-two  pillars  of  tlie  Corinthian  order,  distributed  in 
four  concentric  curves ;  each  pillar  b^ing  tliirty.five  feet 
in  height  formed  of  yellow  stone.  At  the  extremities  of 
the  Collonade  are  large  portals,  which  give  a  finished  ap- 
pearance to  the  whole,  and  admit  carriages  to  pass  through 
them  to  the  other  sides  of  the  building.  The  interior  of 
the  church  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  each  arm  termina- 
ting  in  a  Corinthian  portico.  The  aisles  are  flanked  by 
piUars  of  spotted  granite  bearing  a  high  polish,  and  oma- 
mented  with  gilded  capitals.  The  pavement  is  composed 
of  marbles  of  various  colors,  and  resembles  mosaic-work 
on  a  large  scaie.  The  great  altar  presents  a  blaze  of  gild- 
ing  that  would  dazzle  the  eye  if  an  ordinary  quantity  of 
light  were  diffused  through  the  church ;  but  owing  to  the 
bad  arrangement  of  the  windows  and  dirty  condition  of  the 


*  On  these  quays  no  shops 
in  the  large  and  handsome 
Morskoi. 
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glass,  llie  interior  is  slirouded  in  a  sonibie  and  mysterious 
gloom  not  ill  consorting  vvitli  the  dark  views  and  Llind 
credulity  of  the  religionists  wlio  worship  there.  Stand- 
ards, the  keys  ot'captured  fortresses,  and  various  trophies 
of  a  similar  nature,  decorate  this  temple  consecrated  to 
the  Lord  of  Hosts."  The  symmetry  of  tlie  structure  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  sraallness  of  the  dome,  which  seems  as  if 
intended  for  a  building  of  inferior  dimensions.  Among  the 
trophies  is  a  baton  said  to  have  belonged  to  Davousl.thc 
destroyer  of  Hamburg.  The  only  monuments  I  noticed 
are  those  of  Moreau  and  Kutusotf.  Over  the  latter  are 
suspended  some  standards  captured  from  the  French. 

Two  days  ago  a  grand  religious  festival  was  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Saint  Alexander  Nevski;  when,  after  attend- 
ing divine  service,  or  rather  showing  himself,  in  th>; 
church  of  our  Lady  of  Kazan,  the  emperor  proceeded  in  his 
carriage  to  the  monastery  of  the  saint  at  tht-  end  of  the 
Prospektive.  The  sight  was  very  imposing.  The  street 
was  lined  with  carriages ;  and  the  church  was  crowded  to 
e-tcess.  As  the  emperor  entered,  the  folding  doors  in  the 
centre  of  the  "Ikonociast'' {or  screen  which  separates  the 
nave  from  the  altar,)  were  tlu-own  open,  and  the  arch- 
bishop came  forth  arrayed  in  a  gorgeous  dress  of  gold 
and  purple.  In  each  hand  he  held  a  chandelier,  and  ui- 
tereJ  some  sentences  rendered  inaudible  by  the  full  peals 
of  a  sacerdotal  choir  which  at  the  same  moment  echoed 
through  tlie  church,  together  with  reiterated  cries  from 
the  people,  "  Gospodi  Pomeloe,  Gospodi  I'omelot ;  cre- 
ating a  volume  of  sound  that  overpowered  all  others,  and 
conveying,  I  trust,  to  heaven  the  prayers  of  many  a  heart, 
"  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us!" 

The  religion  of  the  Greek  Church  was  adopted  by  the 
Russians  in  the  tenth  century;  being  established witliout 
opposition  by  an  order  of  the  grand-duke  Vladimir,  the 
first  convert  to  Christianity,  who  sent  emissaries  to  various 
churches  of  Christendom  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
the  forms  of  each.  Since  his  object  was  to  influence  the 
ignorant  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  his  choice 
was  not  injudicious ;  for  there  is  something  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Greek  church  that  rivets  the  attention  far 
more  than  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic.  There  probably 
is  not  more  real  religion,  but  there  is  a  greater  appear- 
ance of  devotion.  Tlie  devotees  seem  to  be  more  in 
earnest  and  to  have  more  personal  faith  in  the  virtue  of 
the  rites  they  celebrate.  This  may  arise  in  part  from 
the  ignorance  and  intellectual  debasement  of  the  Rus- 
sians compared  with  that  of  the  Catholics  one  has  seen  in 
more  enlightened  countries  :  but  it  is,  doubtless,  attribut- 
able  also  to  a  certain  something  dillicult  to  describe,  but 
in  which  no  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  attending 
Greek  and  Romish  services  can  fail  to  sympathise.  Is  it 
that,  in  the  former,  instrumental  music  is  excluded, 
while  words  of  prayer  and  praise  arrest  the  mind,  chanted 
in  the  deep  sonorous  voices  of  the  priests ;  and  tliat  to 
sounds  of  definite  import  we  are  loth  to  attach  ideas 
which  impugn  the  reality  of  feeling  and  tlie  veracity  of 
sacred  functionaries :  while,  in  tlie  latter,  full  hursts  of 
the  organ  overpower  the  voices  and  give  to  the  whole 
the  effect  of  a  display  of  sacred  music  ?  Or  is  it  that  in 
the  Greek  Church  the  service  is  performed  in  a  lan- 
guage intelligible  to  the  congregation,  vi'hile  in  the  Ro- 
mish a  learned  jargon  is  adopted  always  incomprehen- 
sible to  the  people,  and  oflen  to  the  illiterate  priesthood  •' 
Or  is  it,  possibly,  that  here  there  is  no  bowing  down  to 
carved  and  graven  images :  and  though  worship  scarcely 
inferior  is  paid  to  highly-wrought  designs  on  tapestry 
and  canvass,  jet  being  famiUar  with  such  productions 
of  art  exhibited  in  our  own  temples  and  regarding  them 
with  an  interest  which  the  subjects  render  almost  sacred, 
we  are  reluctant  to  believe  that  the  Russian  devotee  eon- 
verts  his  gaze  into  sin,  by  the  admixture  of  an  irrational 
and  idolatrous  sentiment?  Or  is  it  tliat  we  are  more 
disposed  to  resign  ourselves  to  sacred  feelings  inspired 
by  the  ceremonies  of  a  Church  tolerating  our  own  dis- 
sentient creed  than  to  those  that  might  otherwise  result 
from  the  services  of  one  which  marshals  our  strongest 
prejudices  in  array  against  itself  by  denouncing  us  as 
heretics  and  accursed  ?  Something,  perhaps,  is  due  to 
each  of  these  causes ;  much  to  the  union  of  all ;  and 
a  little  to  the  fact  that  the  Greek  church,  though  itself 
scarcely  purer,  holds  in  equal  abhorrence  with  ourselves 
the  abominations  of  that  apostacy  against  which  ou 
own  has  prolested,  and  still  maintains  an  incessant  spi 
ritual  warfare. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Russian  Church  are  precisely 
those  of  the  Greek  ;  and  so  is  its  constitution,  except 
that  the  former  has  cast  off  all  allegiance  to  the  patri; 
of  Constantuiople  and  acknowledges  no  head  but  the 
peror.  The  secession  from  the  eastern  church  took 
place  under  Peter  tlie  Great,  who  found  that  the  patri- 
arch possessed  more  influence  in   his  dominions    than 


nsistcd   with  his  own  autocracy.     The  ecclesiastical 

vernnient  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  synod  held  periodi- 

lly  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  formed  of  clergy  under  the 
presidency  of  a  layman. 

The  Greek,  like  the  Romish  clergy,  are  divided  into 
secular  and  monastic.  The  former  are  generally  men  of 
and  very  illiterate.  P(«sessing  no  influence 
from  either  rank  or  erudition,  they  seldom  rise  in  their 
ssociations  above  the  lowest  orders  of  society.  The 
profession  usually  descends  from  fatlier  to  son ;  conse- 
quently, men  are  brought  into  the  (iurch  by  the  mere 
contingencies  of  birtli,  devoid  of  all  religious  feeling, 
and  even  against  inclination.  Hence  their  immoral 
nd  total  neglect  of  their  cures.  A  secular  priest  is 
obliged  to  be  a  married  man.  'While  single,  he  is  not 
admissible  to  ordination ;  but  once  in  orders,  he  must 
tlie  husband  of  one  v\'ife ;"  if  she  die,  he  is  not 
allowed  to  wed  another.  The  priests  are  paid  by  the 
produce  of  lands  appropriated  to  them  by  the  crown  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  by  gratuities  for 
tlie  celebration  of  mass  in  the  houses  of  the  seigneurs  ; 
and  by  fees  on  occasions  of  marriages  and  births.  They 
d-hrimnicd  hats  and  loose  robes  of  any  colour. 
The  hair  is  allowed  to  flow  down  the  back  and  cherished 
with  Israelitish  pride  on  the  chin. 

The  monastic  clergy  are  subject  to  rules  similar  to 
those  by  which  the  same  body   is  governed   in  the  Ro- 

ish  Churcli.  Thoy  are  distinguished  by  a  high  conical 
cap,  long  veil,  and  black  gown.  The  discipline  of  nio- 
y  severe,  and  vows  once  entered  into  ad- 
of  no  dispensation.  The  regular  clergy  wrc  divided 
seven  grades,  through  wliich  they  rise  according  to 
it  or  interest.  The  first  is  that  of  monk ;  then 
prior,  Itegoumenos,  (or  abbot  of  a  smaller  institution,) 
and  archimandrite  (or  abbot  of  a  laige  monastery)  :  to 
these  succeed  the  higher  orders  of  bishop,  .irehbishop, 
and  metropolitan.  In  education  they  are  said  to  be 
greatly  superior  to  the  secular  clergy  ;  and,  no  doubt, 
but  their  ignorance  of  foreign  languages,  if  I 
may  judge  from  three  whom  we  encountered  in  the  mo- 
■y  of  St.  Alexander  Nevski,  the  principal  monastic 
St.  Petersburg,  forms  a  curious  exception 
to  the  general  acquaintance  with  other  tongues  displayed 
by  the  Russians  as  a  nation.  The  three  monks  referred 
to  were  addressed  by  our  party,  anxious  to  elicit  some 
nformation  regarding  the  monastery,  in  French,  Italian, 
3erjnan,  Latin,  and  English;  but  the  only  reply  we 
could  obtain  was  a  sentence  of  Russ. 

No  Russian  is  at  liberty  to  change  his  religion  under 
pain  of  banishment  to  Siberia ;  at  the  same  time  great 
liberality  is  exercised  towards  Fins,  Livonians,  and  fo- 
general ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  be- 
speaking tlie  religions  toleration  of  the  government,  that 
in  the  street  in  which  tlie  Greek  church  of  the  Virgin  of 
Kazan  is  situated.  Catholics,  Armenians,  Lutherans,  and 
three  other  sects  of  Protestants,  have  their  respective 
places  of  worship.  Till  lately,  Jews  met  with  equal  in- 
dulgence ;  but  about  three  years  ago  some  of  their  tribe 
were  found  guilty  of  an  infringement  of  the  custom- 
laws,  and  the  whole  body  were  banished  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg and  Moscosv.  Only  forty-eight  hours  were  al- 
lowed tor  the  disposal  of  their  property,  though  many 
possessed  large  houses  and  an  extensive  stock  in  trade. 
The  necessity  existing  for  immediate  sale  induced  crafty 
purchasers  to  bid  only  half  the  value,  and  the  loss  sus- 
t-iined  in  consequence  was  as  severe  as  the  ukase  was  ar- 
bitrary and  cruel.  The  order  was  subsequently  modified 
with  regard  to  Moscow,  where  Jews  are  allowed  to  re- 
main forty-eight  hours  at  a  time  for  the  purposes  of 
trade.  An  understanding  with  the  police  officers  has 
converted  this  into  a  permission  of  permanent  residence; 
for  those  who  have  houses  in  the  city  take  a  walk  outside 
the  gates  every  second  day ;  and,  violating  tlic  spirit  of 
the  law,  punctually  obey  its  letter.  Roman  Catholics, 
except  Jesuits,  are  tolerated  equally  with  Protestants ; 
but  the  late  emperor  banished  the  Jesuits  from  his  do- 
minions for  attempting  to  proselyte  members  of  the 
Greek  Church. 

Numerous  festivals  are  observed  by  the  Russians, 
and  celebrated  with  much  religious  pomp  and  pageantry 
Each  Wednesday  and  Friday  is  nominally  a  fast  day 
but  the  four  great  annual  fasts,  namely  that  of  the  Vir 
gin,  comprising  the  first  fifteen  days  of  August,  and 
those  of  Whitsuntide,  Christmas,  and  Lent,  are  rigidly 
cbserved  by  all  good  Christians.  The  last  two  of  these 
continue  during  six  and  seven  weeks  respectively.  Tliat 
of  Lent,  with  the  ensuing  carnival  of  Easter  is  th( 
most  famous.  For  an  account  of  it  I  am  dependent  or 
verbal  information  and  such  books  as  chance  to  fall  ir 
my  way. 

'During   .levcn   weeks  preceding  Easter  the  RuKsiani 


prohibited  from  eating  the  flesh  or  produce  of  ani- 
s ;  the  restriction  extending  even  to  milk,  butter, 
and  eggs.  A  curious  exception  is  made  in  favour  of 
nobles,  soldiers,  and  most  employes  of  government,  who 
are  required  to  fast  during  the  last  two  weeks  only  :  the 
imperial  family  keep  holy  but  seven  days  in  Lent.  This 
previous  abstinence  prepares  all  parties  for  the  enjoy- 
ment (if  enjoyment  it  can  be  called)  of  a  wtek  of  revelry 

'  gluttony,  during  which  they  indulge  in  every  species 
xeess  ;  as  though  tlie  uncurbed  license  of  the  appe- 
were  no  less  a  matter  of  religious  duty  than  the 
previously  observed.  The  Sunday  before  Easter  tho 
churches  arc  adorned  with  boughs  and  artificial  fruits. 
The  following  Thursday,  the  archbishop  assembles 'a 
large  body  of  monastic  clergy,  and  exhibits  to  a  crowded 
congregation  a  representation  of  the  Saviour  washing  the 
apostles'  feet ;  himself  acting  the  part  of  our  Lord, 
while  twelve  priests  supply  the  place  of  the  apostles. 
On  Ea^ter-eve  a  model  ofthe  holy  sepulchre  is  presented 
to  the  people.  During  this  day,  which  is  the  last  of  the 
"  St,  the  markets  are  filled  with  viands  of  every  species, 
he  only  business  performed  is  that  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing the  components  of  the  morrow's  feast.  Large  carts 
full  of  meat,  vegetables,  fish,  and  sweetmeats,  are  seen 

the  streets  ;  and  night  is  awaited  with  all  the  ardour 
of  enthusiasm,  gluttony  and  wantonness.  Some  time 
before  midnight  the  people  crowd  to  the  churches  which 
remain  full  of  anxious  expectants,  bearing  in  their  hands 
tapers  whose  concentrated  blaze  diftuses  a  brilliant  light 
round.  A  priest  informs  them  that  the  bishop  is  gone 
D  search  for  the  body  of  the  Saviour.  As  the  clock 
strikes  twelve,  the  doors  of  the  sanctuary  are  tlirown 
open;  the  bishop,  sumptuously  appareled  and  decked 
with  a  profiision  of  jewels,  marches  forth.  A  long  r  ti- 
nue  of  priests,  similarly  dressed,  follows  ;  and  the  bishop 
proclaims  to  the  audience — CliriUos  voscress;  that  is, 
"Christ  is  risen!"  This  declaration  is  received  with 
shouts  of  exultation  ;  the  bells  ring  a  joyful  peal;  and 
the  choir  strikes  up  a  hymn  of  praise  in  honour  of  the 
risen  Saviour.  When  this  is  concluded,  the  bishop  and 
priests  throw  themselves  on  their  hands  and  knees,  and 
crawl  all  round  the  church,  kissing  the  pictures  of  saints 
and  other  sacred  relics.  I'he  spectators  follow  their  ex- 
ample ;  but  preferring  living  to  inanimate  objects  of  sn- 
lutation,  they  set  about  kissing  one  another  ;  tlien,  leav- 
ing the  church,  commence  an  inordinate  meal  which 
lasts,  with  little  intermission,  for  a  week. 

During  this  period  the  same  custom  of  salutation  is 
continued;  nor  is  it  confined  to  equals,  but  prevails 
among  acquaintances  however  different  in  birth,  educa- 
tion, age,  or  sex.  A  noble  lady  cannot  refuse  a  kiss 
from  the  meanest  peasant,  if  he  advance  with  an  egg 
in  his  hand  in  token  of  th»  conclusion  of  the  fast,  and 
the  words  Christos  voscress  on  his  tongue.  She  is 
obliged  by  her  religion  to  receive  the  egg  witli  courtesy 
to  return  the  kiss  in  kind,  and  to  reply.  Vies  iivy  vos- 
cress, "  Verily  he  is  risen."  The  habit  of  personal  salute 
obtains  more  among  the  Russians  than  any  ofthe  other 
contincntall^ts.  After  the  first  introduction  of  a  gentle- 
man to  a  lady,  he  kisses  her  hand  whenever  they  meet, 
while  she  gracefully  returns  the  compliment  on  his 
cheek. 

The  festivities  of  Easter  continue  with  almost  savage 
exuberance  for  a  week ;  but  there  are  few  or  no  breaches 
of  the  peace.  It  is  a  singular  trait  in  the  character  of 
the  natives,  that  amidst  all  their  boisterous  sports  and 
licentious  revelries,  they  never  quarrel ;  and  whenever 
anger  is  excited,  seldom  as  it  is,  it  vents  itself  in  words. 
Their  language  contains  a  remarkable  variety  of  terms 
of  abuse,  with  which  they  are  satisfied,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  more  brutal  expedient  of  blows. 

But  to  return  to  St.  Petersburg.  It  may  emphatically 
be  called,  as  Burke  with  less  propriety  designated  Cal. 
cutta,  a  "  city  of  palaces ;"  for  the  royal  residences  are 
very  numerous;  and  most  of  the  public  buildings  might, 
from  their  architectural  magnificence,  be  mistaken  for 
such.  That  of  the  Grand-duke  Michael,  with  the  impe. 
rialTaurida  and  AnichkofF,  is  in  the  interior  of  the  ca- 
pital ;  those  of  Oranienbaum,  Yelagine,  Kammenoi,  and 
several  others,  are  outside  the  town.  I  have  visited 
many,  and  have  found  them  elegant  and  picturesque  ag 
country  chateaux,  or  excelling  in  the  severer  grandeur  of 
metropolitan  palaces.  Besides  these,  there  are  three  of 
a  highly  imposing  character,  which  peculiarly  attract 
the  traveller's  notice,  being  all  situated  together  on  tlin 
same  quay  of  the  Neva,  in  a  straight  line  with  the  long 
facade  of  the  Admiralty.  They  are  called  respectively, 
the  Marble-palace,  the  Hermitage,  and  the  Winter.pa- 
laee.  The  first  of  these  derives  its  name  from  the  mate, 
rial  of  which  tlie  columns  arc  formed.  The  lower  part 
of  the  wall  is  built    of  granite  ;    the  upper  of  a  dark 
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stone,  which  is  either  marble  or  gray  granite.  A  pecu- 
liar splendour  is  communicated  to  this  structure  by  the 
massive  capitals  and  basements  of  the  pillars  which,  as 
well  as  the  b^ilconies,  are  composed  of  bronze  richly  gilt. 
It  was  originally  built  for  Count  Orloff,  the  favourite  of 
Catherine  the  Second ;  and  afterwards  tenanted  by  the 
last  King  of  Poland,  who  here  terminated  his  unfortunate 
career.  It  is  now  nninhaiited ;  and,  for  some  reason, 
not  admiUed. 


Separated  by  a  little  space  from  the  Marble-palace  is 
that  called  the  Hermitage,  which  Catherine  the  Second 
act  apart  for  the  enjoyments  of  social  life^  Every  quarter 
jof  the  world  has  contributed  to  supply  this  superb  edifice 
with  soinething  valuable  in  the  departments  of  art  or 
science.  Besides  the  collection  of  cameos,  jewels,  statues, 
antiques,  and  books,  there  is  a  gallery  of  paintings* 
which  should  be  esteemed  good  even  in  Rome  or  Flo- 
rence, One  long  room  is  furnished  with  four  hundred 
portraits  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  Russian  army, 
painted  by  the  late  .Mr.  Dawe.,  an  English  artist  of  great 
merit  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Alexander-  As- 
ccnding  the  staircasCj  we  were  conducted  into  a  spa. 
Clous  apartrncnt,  one  door  of  which  leads  to  a  conserva- 
tory of  trees  called  the  Winter-garden;  beyond  this  is 
another  called  the  Summer-garden,  four  hundred  feet  in 
length,  formed  of  soil  elevated  on  masonry  to  a  height 
of  more  than  forty  feet.  Tliis  artificial  garden  must 
Jiave  been  the  result  of  prodigious  labour ;  but  in  St. 
Petersburg,  all  pubhe  woi-ks  are  on  a  scale  of  magnifi- 
cence that  fills  a  stranger  with  astonishment.  Under  a 
rfcspotie  njonarcy  no  oiie  dares  to  find  fault  with  demands 
made  by  government  on  the  purse  of  the  people.  To 
enter  on  a  description  of  the  Hermitage  would  be  to  in. 
yolve  myself  in  the  labour  of  a  month  ;  and  as  I  have  al- 
ready referred  you  to  a  work  wherein  all  that  is  worthy 
of  remark  in  this  capital  has  been  described  with  inte- 
resting minuteness,  I  will  only  add  that  I  never  before 
visited  a  building  wliieh  expited  such  sentiments  of 
pleasurCj  admiration,  and  astonishment. 

The  Hernjitage,  though  a  distinct  building,  is  attached 
to,  and  considered  as  forming  part  of,  the  VVinter-palaee, 
which  \yas  built  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  This 
is  the  largest  royal  residenjcc  in  Europe,  occupying  an 
area  of  tbrty-five  thousand  square  yards,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  a  thousand  inmates.  The  basement  and 
upper  stories  are  built  in  different  styles  of  architecture, 
so  that  the  e.xterior  is  cumbrous  and  inelegant.  The 
most  splendid  apartnicnt,  probably  unrivalled  in  the 
■world,  is  the  great  hall  of  St.  George,  a  hundred  and 
forty  feet  by  si.Kty,  surrounded  by  forty  marble  columns 
in  double  rows,  with  capitals  and  pedestals  richly  gilt. 

Before  dismissing  the  peaces,  I  may  mention  that 
there  is  one  at  a  village  called  Tzarskoe  Celo,  or  the 
emperor's  village,  tvventy.two  worsts  from  St.  Petersburg, 
to  which  Monsieur  Djunkorski,  one  of  the  counsellors  of 
state,  from  whom  I  have  received  great  kindness,  drove 
me  in  his  carriage  the  day  before  yesterday.  In  our 
way  we  stopped  at  the  establishment  of  an  enterprising 
English  quaker  who  has  been  engaged  for  some  years 
under  government  in  draining  the  morasses  around  the 
capital.  He  has  succeeded  so  well  that  his  house  now 
staT^ds  in  the  midst  of  lu.vuriant  corn-Selds,  in  a  spot 
which  had  probably  jiever  before  been  trodden  by  man. 
A  little  further  on,  we  passed  through  two  villages, 
allotted  to  a  Qerman  colpny,  whose  industry  has  diffused 
an  air  of  comfort  that  contrasts  strongly  with  the  general 
appearance  of  a  Russian  village.  I  will  not  weary  you 
with  a  description  of  the  palace  at  Tzarskoe  Colo,  which 
exhibits  the  same  profuse  magnificence  as  the  royal 
dwellings  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  contains  only  two  rooms 
strikingly  characteristic  ;  the  one,  covered  from  floor  to 
ceilingwith  amber;  the  otheriined,half  way  upiLs  walls, 
with  lapis  lazuli ;  the  floor  being  inlaid  with  mother-of- 
pearl.  The  rooms  where  -Mexander  sat  and  transacted 
the  chief  business  of  his  empire,  as  well  as  the  bed-rooai, 
■with  the  hard  mattress  on  which  he  slept,  cannot  fail  to 
be  regarded  with  great  interest.  This  suite  of  apartments 
is  said  to  remain  in  the  state  in  which  he  left  them.  His 
hat  and  gloves  are  on  the  chair,  his  boots  by  the  door; 
and  his  pocket  handkerchief  on  the  table,  I'hese  rooms 
are  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased.  There 
are  some  who  object  to  such  memorials  of , the  dead.  Jo 
my  mind  they  are  pleasing.  They  serve  .to  niaijitain  the 
connection  between  tlioso  who  live  on  earth  and  tfeose 
who  have  preceded  them  in  departure  hence. 

We  drank  tea  at  the  palace  with  General  Mcrder's 


•  The  well  known  Haughton  collection  that  belonged 
to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was,  to  the  disgrace  of  our  coun- 
try, suffered  to  be  carried  away  to  enrich  the  treasures 
of  tlie  Hermitage. 
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family.  He  is  a  favourite  of  the  emperor  and  empress, 
and  preceptor  to  the  young  heir  apparent,  the  archduke 
Alexander  Nieholayvich.  These  three  interesting  per 
sonages  we  saw  ;  as  also  the  little  archduchesses,  who 
were  in  the  room  next  to  that  in  which  we  spent  the  even- 
ing. Walking  rouqfi  the  gardens  with  our  kind  hostess 
and  some  other  Russian  ladies,  we  encountered  many 
groups  assembled  there  to  see  a.nd  be  seen,  and  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  emperor  in  the  course  of  his  usual 
promenade.  The  oHieers  were  in  full  uniform  :  the  ladies 
in  handsome  afternoon  dresses.  Most  of  the  latter  spoke 
English  ;  and  that  with  a  fluency  which  the  Russians 
generally  display  in  all  the  languages  of  E-irope.  My 
companions  gave  me  some  interesting  details  of  the 
Persian  anjbassadors  sent  over  a  year  or  two  ^go  by 
Shah  Abbas;  speaking  of  them  as  men  of  polished  i 
ners  and  finished  education,  thoroughly  at  home  iq  the 
languages  and  diplomacy  of  the  various  European 
courts. 

In  a  large  institution,  standing  close  to  Tzarskoe  Celo, 
for  the  instruction  of  children  of  the  Russian  nobility, 
my  friend  pointed  out  two  young  princes  from  Georgia 
and  one  from  Cashmere  who  have  been  sent  to  St.  Pe. 
tersburg  for  education.  I  was  surprised  to  find  they  do 
not  understand  Persian.  One  of  them  has  picked  up 
little  French,  and  was  pleased  at  the  opportunity  of  dii 
playing  his  fancied  proficiency.  The  elegant  form  of 
the  Cashmerian  boy,  his  slender  figure  and  supple  limbs, 
so  characteristic  of  an  eastern  child,  contrasted  strongly 
with  tlie  lyrdy  and  broader  structure  of  the  young  Rus- 

The  mint  at  St.  Petersburg  is  well  arranged.  The 
machinery  and  superintendents  are  English.  The  ibr- 
mer  was  made  by  Bolton  and  Watts  of  London,  after  the 
model  of  that  used  in  our  own  mint.  Wherever  an 
Englishman  goes,  he  cannot  fail  to  remark  the  preference 
given  to  the  artificers,  machinery,  and  manufactures  of 
his  country.  In  nearly  all  the  large  institutions  of  this 
metropolis  the  superintendents  are  Scotch  or  English ; 
and  their  steam-engines,  as  well  as  most  other  articles 
of  machinery,  have  been  imported  from  England.  The 
labourers  in  the  mint  are  serfs  of  the  emperor.  We  were 
detained  till  their  dinner  hour,  and  witnessed  a  painful 
process,  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  more  civilised  Eu- 
ropeans. All  the  native  workmen  were  clothed  in  very 
thin  white  jackets  and  linen  trowsers  without  pockets. 
As  they  moved  in  files  from  the  laboratory  to  the  dining, 
room,  each  serf  was  examined  by  a  police  officer,  who 
passed  his  hands  over  the  whole  of  the  man's  body,  from 
the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  feet,  to  ascertain  if  he  had 
ny  coin  secreted  in  his  hair  or  dress.  At  night,  when 
the  workmen  leave  tiie  house,  they  are  stripped  to  the 
and  go  out  in  other  clothes  ;  at  the  end  of  the  year 
!  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  are  burnt, 
to  obtain  the  particles  of  metal  adhering  to  the  fibres  of 
the  cloth.  While  a  manifestation  of  respect  sometimes 
teaches  men  to  respect  themselves,  habitual  distrust 
necessarily  engenders  disregard  of  that  virtue  in  which 
the  party  is  supposed  to  be  deficient.  Hence  the  Rus- 
■  ins  are  faithless. 
The  coin  commonly  current  is  a  ruble,  divided  into  a 
hundred  copper  kopecks.  Of  this  there  are  two  sorts, 
the  paper  and  the  silver  ruble ;  the  former  nearly  equal 
ri  value  to  eleven  pence  of  our  money  ;  the  latter  to  three 
hillings  and  four  pence.  Originally,  the  one  was  merely 
.  representative  of  the  other,  as  our  one-pound  notes 
vere  of  twenty  shillings;  but  latterly,  paper  has  been  so 
depreciated  by  an  excess  of  issue  and  other  causes,  that 
value  has  been  diminished  in  the  proportion  just 
stated.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  bars 
of  silver  were  used  instead  of  coins.  These  were  marked 
at  regular  distances  with  notches,  (ruhli,)  according  to 
which  a  greater  or  less  portion  of  the  bar  was  cut  off  to 
settle  an  account.  The  word  honed:  is  derived  from 
kopett^  ^  spear,  because  formerly  the  copper  coin  was 
stamped  with  an  impression  of  St.  George  spearing  the 
dragon.  I  have  seen  no  gold  in  the  country.  A  platina 
coin,  called  an  "  imperial,"  has  been  lately  struck.  Its 
value  is  not  quite  a  guinea.  This  is  the  first  piece  of 
money  that  has  ever  been  coined  from  platina.  The 
metal  is  generally  found  as  in  oxyde.  Dr.  WoUaston 
was  the  discoverer  of  a  mode  of  combining  it  with  chemi- 
cal  agents  so  as  to  render  it  tractile  and  fit  for  coinage. 
On  his  death.bed  he  disclosedtHis  secret  to  Mr,  Herschel, 
the  astronomer,  under  whose  instruction  a  person,  named 
Johnson,  was  em;jloyed  in  the  preparation  of  the  metal; 
and  when  the  Russian  government  sent  to  England  for 
some  one  who  could  undertake  the  superintendence  of  a 
platina  coinage  at  St.  Petersburg,  this  man  was  selected- 
for  the  purpose.  The  metal  was  prepared,  and  a  coin 
struck  with  great  skill  and  neatness :     but,  in  the  mean . 


time,  the  value  of  platina  had  been  much  depreciated  by 
a  large  importation  from  America  ;  andit  was  considered 
inexpedient  to  put  into  circulation  a  metal  that  would  bo 
liable  to  very  great  fluctuations  in  value.  Hence  the 
'imperial ''  has  never  left  the  mint,except  when  purchased 
by  visiters  as  a  curiosity. 

The  museum  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  contains 
figures  of  the  inhabitants  of  various  uncivilised  coun- 
tries, attired  in  their  national  costumes.  Among  these 
are  dresses  of  several  of  the  tribes  of  Siberia,  the  Sa- 
moiedes,  Kamtehadales,  Laplanders,  Chinese,  Kouriaks, 
and  Japanese.  There  are  also  several  natural  curiosities. 
The  chief  of  these  is  the  skeleton  of  a  mammoth  that 
was  found  buried  in  an  iceberg  on  the  bank  of  the  Obi, 
in  Siberia.  As  the  ice  gradually  dissolved  in  a  summer 
more  than  usually  warm,  bears  attacked  the  flesh,  which 
was  in  a  state  of  high  preservation,  and  destroyed  the 
skin;  but  the  skeleton  was  secured  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  foot.  It  now  stands  in  the  museum  close  to  that 
of  a  large  elephant;  and  though  the  one  is  not  much 
less  in  height  than  the  other,  a  comparison  of  their  joints 
shows  how  superior  the  mammoth  must  have  been  in 
strength  and  bulk.  From  a  part  of  the  skin  which  is 
preserved  it  appears  that  the  animal  was  furnished  with 
long  hair ;  a  fact  affording  strong  presumptive  evidence 
that  it  inhabited  the  cold  latitude  in  which  the  body  was 
discovered ;  and  that  it  was  not,  as  some  theorists  have 
supposed,  the  native  of  a  tropical  region.  Another  pro- 
duce of  Siberia  exhibited  here  is  a  piece  of  native  iron 
weighing  nearly  seventeen  hundred  pounds. 

I  have  visited  with  great  interest  the  prison,  a  refiige 
for  the  destitute,  a  cotton  manufactory  in  which  eight 
hundred  foundlings  and  two  thousand  adults  are  em- 
ployed under  the  superintendence  of  a  Scotch  general, 
and  the  China,  plate  glass,  and  iron  manufactories ;  in- 
stitutions admirably  arranged,  which  cannot  fail  to 
recompense  a  foreigner  for  some  trouble  he  may  encoun- 
ter in  gaining  admittance.  I  have  been  delighted  with 
St.  Petersburg.  Every  thing  here  is  novel ;  every  thing 
interesting ;  and  every  thing  in  a  style  of  magnificence 
that  is  perfectly  astonishing.  To  describe  all  that  is 
worthy  of  note  would  fill  a  volume ;  and  as  books  have 
been  i)ublished  containing  detailed  accounts  of  this  capi- 
tal,  1  refrain  from  minute  particulars. 

The  houses  of  the  lower  orders  are  made  chiefly  of 
wood,  having  projecting  Swiss  roofs,  small  windows,  and 
narrow  balconies  with  ornamented  balustrades.  Those 
of  the  higher  classes  are  built  of  stuccoed  brick,  much 


ike( 


I  larg 


of  Grecian  pillars  and  pilasters.  In  all,  the  principal 
article  of  furniture  is  the  stove.  This  consists  of  tour 
walls  of  brick,  cased  outside  with  white,  or  painted,  tiles, 
which  rise  to  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  sometimes 
to  the  top  of  the  room.  The  inside  is  well  furnished 
with  flues,  so  that  the  air  of  the  whole  room  is  equally 
heated  by  the  large  radiating  surface  presented  to  it.  A 
fire  is  lighted  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  when  the 
wood  has  ceased  to  blaze,  the  heated  air  is  confined 
within  the  stove.  In  large  houses,  one  of  these  conve- 
niences may  be  found  in  almost  every  room,  and  always 
in  the  hall.  ' 

But  this  careful  distribution  of  heat  is  not  the  only 
precaution  rendered  necessary  by  the  rigour  of  a  Russian 
winter.  External  air  must  be  excluded.  For  this  pur- 
pose every  house  is  furnished  with  double  windows.  In 
the  month  of  September,  after  a  snecession  of  fine  warm 
days,  the  outer  windows,  which  had  been  displaced 
during  summer,  are  fitted  in,  and  the  interstices  calked 
with  tow.  A  layer  of  sand,  with  a  few  handfuls  of  salt, 
is  then  strewed  between  the  two  frames  to  absorb  all  the 
moisture ;  and  the  inner  ones  are  secured  so  that  no 
comjnunication  can  take  place  between  the  external  and 
internal  atmosphere.  The  use  of  stoves  deprives  the 
Russians  of  the  cheerful  comfort  of  an  English  fireside, 
and  windows  constantly  closed  render  the  rooms  close 
and  sultry ;  but  these  means  preserve  an  equality  of 
temperature,  so  that  in  the  severest  winter  thermometers 
throughout  the  dwelling  generally  stand  at  60°  of 
Fahrenheit. 

The  climate  of  Russia  is  not  so  prejudicial  to  foreign- 
ers as  might  be  supposd,  because  tlie  extreme  cold  of 
winter  and  the  heat  of  summer  compel  them  to  be 
observant  and  careful.  Among  the  natives,  too,  catarrhs, 
consumptions,  rheumatisms,  and  other  diseases  resulting 
from  cold,  are  not  so  prevalent  as  in  countries  where  the 
rigour  of  winter  is  less  severe.  In  more  temperate 
climes,  extraordinary  precautions  are  not  considered  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  life.  The  natives  become 
careless  of  the  changes  of  weather,  and  negligent  of 
themselves ;    hence  the  bad  efl?ects  which  ensue.     Here 

ery  peasant  is  a  strict  observer  of  the  thermometer, 
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and  can  talk  with  as  much  accuracy  of  the  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold  that  have  been  exhibited  during  the  season, 
as  a  philosopher  in  England.  He  dresses  accordingly. 
Jn  warm  weather  he  wears  a  shallow  broad-brimmed 
hat,  and  a  caftan,  or  robe  like  the  Persian's,  tied  by 
a  ceinture  of  silk  round  the  waist.  His  beard  is  always 
long,  and  his  hair  close  shorn  behind,  level  with  the  hot- 
torn  of  the  ears.  A  shirt  hangs  outside  his  loose  trowsers ; 
his  neck  is  left  bare  ;  and  stockings  are  regarded  as  a 
needless  lu.'sury.  In  winter  his  hat  is  exchanged  for  a 
fur  cap,  wrapping  over  the  ears  and  sides  of  the  face ;  his 
light  trowsers  for  thick  cloth  or  blanketing  ;  and,  instead 
of  the  callan,  he  wears  a  cloak  of  sheep,  wolf,  or  bear's 
skin,  with  their  hair  turned  inwards.  His  hands  arc 
similarly  protected  by  shaggy  gloves,  which  tie  up  four 
fingers  together,  allotting  a  separate  division  to  the 
thumb;  and  his  feet  by  lined  boots  coming  up  to  the 
knees.  A  flowing  beard  and  long  moustaches  form  a 
natural  guard  to  tlie  lower  part  of  the  face,  so  that  tlic 
eyes  and  nose  alone  are  exposed. 

Thus  equipped,  a  Russian  walks  or  rides  on  a  sledge, 
almost  unconsciousof  cold,  though  cutting  rapidly  through 
a  bleak  wind  when  the  thermometer  shows  50°  of  Fahren- 
heit below  freezing  point.  The  only  object  of  solicitude 
is  his  nose.  This  is  occasionally  frost-bitten.  Having 
lost  all  sensation  in  that  part,  the  sutferer  is  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  accident  by  some  passer  by,  who 
observes  its  natural  colour  to  be  changed.  He  imme- 
diately rubs  his  nose  with  snow,  which  imparts  sojne  of 
its  own  heat  to  the  flesh  previously  reduced  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air.  This,  together  with  friction,  restores 
circulation,  and  the  nose  is  saved.  If  the  remedy  be  not 
quickly  applied,  or  if  he  approach  the  fire,  the  part  mor- 
tifies and  falls  ofl".  The  same  observation  applies  to  the 
fingers  and  toes.  Considering  the  intensity  of  cold  in 
winter,  and  the  multitude  exposed  to  its  influence,  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  so  few  are  seen  with  mutilated 

Tlic  dress  of  the  higher  orders  of  Russians  resembles 
that  of  similar  classes  among  other  European  nations. 
In  winter,  they,  like  the  peasants,  are  furnished  with 
stout  cloaks  lined  with  fur,  but  of  superior  quality  and 
foreign  manufacture.  In  the  selection  of  fur  tlie  Russian 
gentlemen  are  very  particular.  Fifteen  or  twenty-five 
pounds  is  a  price  not  uncommonly  paid  for  a  single 
collar.  The  ladies  follow  French  fashions ;  while  the 
lower  class  of  women  difter  little  in  appearance  from  those 
of  Finland,  except  that  they  tuck  up  their  hair ;  and 
many  wear  caps  richly  ornamented  with  gold. 

One  peculiarity  in  the  climateof  Russia  is  remarkable. 
There  is  neither  autumn  nor  spring.  Summer  passes 
away  and  it  is  winter.  Winter  was  yesterday  :  to  day  is 
summer.*  The  first  intimation  of  the  setting  in  of  frost 
is  received  from  Lake  Ladoga,  which,  being  inland  and 
considerably  north  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  frozen  before  the 
Neva.  The  river  is  generally  firozen  in  November,  though 
sometimes  not  till  December ;  and  the  event  is  preceded 
by  unsettled  weather,  thick  fogs,  and  strong  winds.  As 
soon  as  masses  of  ice  begin  to  float  down  from  the  lake, 
the  bridges,  which  stand  on  large  barges,  are  opened  in 
the  centre  and  allowed  to  swing  round  to  cither  side. 
But  few  boats,  and  those  only  of  a  large  size,  are  suffered 
to  cross,  for  fear  of  the  heavy  blocks  of  ice.  By  degrees, 
these  close  up  the  river,  which  likewise  freezes  ;  when,  a 
deep  fall  of  snow  filling  interstices  and  levelling  the  sur- 
face, the  ice  is  declared  passable,  and  is  soon  covered 
with  passengers,  horses,  skaters,  sledges,  and  carriages, 
exhibiting  a  scene  of  great  gaiety  and  amusement.  The 
bridges  are  replaced ;  and  the  communication,  previously 
cut  oS;  between  difierent  parts  of  the  city,  is  renewed. 
The  streets  present  an  aspect  no  less  novel.  Carriages 
are  deprived  of  their  wheels  and  placed  on  pledges, 
gliding  over  the  hard  and  even  surface  of  snow  with  a 
rapidity  and  security  highly  interesting.  Stoves  are 
lighted  in  the  principal  squares  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ismistchiks,  or  drivers,  and  others  whose  profession  com- 
pels them  to  stand  still  in  the  open  air.  "The  roofs  of  the 
houses  are  covered  with  the  same  unvaried  dress  of  virgin 
white,  and  studded  with  crows,  which  assemble  in  groups 
as  numerous  as  those  that  may  be  seen  throughout  the 
year  in  Calcutta.  All  this  is  the  effect  of  a  few  days. 
Summer  has  passed  away  like  a  dream,  and  winter  has 


But  a  Russian  winter  has  not  the  glo 


1  of  that f 


in  any  other  country.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  time  ol 
gai(;ty  and  enjoyment,  not  only  to  the  rich  in  the  fes- 
tivities of  the  drawing-room,  but  to  all  classes  in  manly 
out-of-door  exercises.  Nor  is  the  shoi  tness  of  the  day  a 
source  of  great  inconvenience.  Long  afler  the  sun  has 
set,  his  refracted  rays,  reflected  from  every  object  white 
with  snow,  afford  a  protracted  twilight;  darkness  is  fre- 
queutly  dissipated  by  a  welcome  aurora;  and  night  is 
always  enlivened  by  a  sky  which,  exhibiting  a  brilliant 
illumination  of  starry  lamps,  seems  to  participate  the  joy 
of  the  city. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  January  the  priests,  marching  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  bank  of  the  Neva,  bless  its 
frozen  waters.  The  rite,  like  that  celebrated  at  Easter, 
(which  resembles  the  ceremonies  tliat  PIntarch  says 
were  used  by  the  heathens  in  search  of  Osiris,)  seems  to 
have  a  pagan  origin.  A  wooden  building  is  erected  on 
tlie  ice.  In  the  centre  is  suspended  a  visible  emblem  ol 
tlic  Holy  Spirit.  Tiie  metropolitan,  followed  by  priests, 
enters  this  temporary  shed ;  and  having  pierced  the  ice, 
dips  a  crucifix  into  the  hole  and  sprinkles  the  water  in 
the  direction  of  the  crowds  who  line  the  banks.  'The 
emperor  makes  a  point  of  being  present  on  this  occasion, 
as  during  most  other  grand  religious  ceremonies. 

The  Neva  remains  frozen  till  about  the  middle  of 
April.  In  the  beginning  of  that  month  snow  disappears 
from  the  more  frequented  streets ;  and  the  breaking  up 
of  the  ice,  an  occurrence  hailed  with  intense  interest,  is 
calculated  by  some  with  singular  accuracy.  They  are 
seldom  mistaken  in  the  day.  Police  officers  are  posted 
to  prevented  people  from  passing  over.  The  bridges  are 
removed,  and  multitudes  flock  to  the  river  to  be  specta- 
tors of  the  great  event.  At  length,  indistinct  murmurs 
indicate  a  partial  cracking  of  the  ice.  Masses  begin  to 
disengage  themselves  in  the  centre,  and  are  carried  under 
by  the  current.  At  last,  a  general  crash  is  heard,  like 
the  roar  of  distant  thunder ;  the  whole  body  of  ice  is 
broken  up,  and  frozen  mountains  are  seen  moving  down 
the  Neva,  striking  against  each  other  and  against  the 
banks  with  destructive  violence.  For  two  or  three  days 
the  river  continues  to  be  covered  with  similar  masses 
which  float  in  from  the  Ladoga.  During  this  period  all 
communication  is  tut  off  between  quarters  of  the  city  on 
opposite  banks.  A  salute  from  the  citadel  intimates  a 
reinstatement  of  the  bridges,  and  a  grant  of  permission 
to  the  boatmen  once  more  to  ply  their    long-forgotten 

This  event  is  not  allowed  to  pass  without  an  appropriate 
ceremony.  The  governor  of  the  fort,  attended  by  his 
staff,  solicits  permission  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  em- 
peror, and  presents  him  with  a  glassful  of  the  pure  waters 
of  the  Neva,  in  token  that  they  have  been  restored  to 
their  liquid  state,  and  that  a  more  genial  season  has  ar- 
rived. The  priests,  too,  perform  their  part,  and  bless  the 
returning  vegetation.  Plants  and  trees  now  put  forth 
their  flowers,  leaves,  and  blossoms.  Nature  rises  w:th 
fresh  energy  from  her  long  torpor,  and  seems  to  sport, 
with  the  gaiety  of  the  butterfly  springing  from  its 
chrysalis  state.  What  in  England  is  the  work  of  a  sea- 
son is  here  performed  in  a  week  or  two ;  and  the  sudden 
transition  from  the  depth  of  winter  to  the  full  verdure  of 
summer  is  as  astonishing  as  it  is  delightful.  In  these 
observations  I  give  you  the  result  of  my  enquiries  from 
others;  for,  not  having  been  here  in  winter,  I  have  not 
witnessed  the  festivities  of  that  season,  nor  the  magical 
transformation  of  nature. 

During  September  and  October,  and  still  more  in  the 
month  of  November,  St.  Petersburg  is  liable  to  inunda- 
tions of  the  river,  produced  by  strong  winds  setting  in 
from  the  gulf  of  Finland  and  checking  the  current  of  the 
Neva.  The  severest  calamity  of  this  nature  which  has 
happened  of  late  years  will  be  fresh  in  your  recollection. 
It  occurred  in  November  1824,  when  the  river  rose  fifteen 
feotj.  and  threatened  the  whole  city  with  destruction. 
Many  lives  were  lost,  and  many  buildings  destroyed.  A 
broad  red  line  on  all  the  houses  keeps  in  constant  re- 
membrance this  dreadful  visitation  of  Providence,  and 
marks  the  height  attained  by  the  water. 

Twenty  miles  from  St.  Petersburg,  close  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Neva,  is  the  island  of  Cronstadt,  the  station  for 
Russian  shipping.  A  steamer  leaves  the  capital  at  an 
early  hour  every  morning  during  summer,  and  returns 
the  same  evening,so  that  the  docks  can  be  inspected  with 
very  little  trouble  and  difliculty,  provided  only  that 


*  It  is  calculated  that  throughout  the  year  there  are 
three  hot,  or  tolerably  warm,  days  to  two  winter  days  and 
one  in  which  it  is  moderately  fair  with  frost  at  night. 
The  extreme  heat  of  summer  seldom  exceeds  80^  of 
Fahrenheit  in  the  shade,  and  the  extreme  cold  of  winter 
is  rarely  more  than  30°  below  zero. 


has  been  taken  to  secure  the 
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passport,  which  is  always  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
and  generally  embarrassed  with  unnecessary  obstacles 
or  the  purpose  of  extorting  money.  Cronstadt  is  well 
fortified  towards  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  little  isles 
furnished  with  batteries.  Its  chief  protection  is  the 
shallow  water  investing  it  oil  all  sides,  and  leaving  only 


one  narrow  channel,  from  which,  in  case  of  invasion,  the 
buoys  would  be  removed.  About  fifteen  thousand  sailors 
are  kept  here,  trained  like  soldiers,  to  act  as  a  marine 
corps  against  an  enemy.  The  navy  of  Russia  is  not 
large.  Having  so  small  a  coast  to  guard,  and  so  little 
facility  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet,  it  is  not  her  policy 
to  do  more  in  this  department  than  may  be  sufficient  to 
protect  her  German  provinces  and  Finland  against  Swe- 
den. As  her  commerce  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  her  merchantmen  are  likewise  fevr.  Most  of 
the  ships  in  the  docks  arc  English  or  American.  It  is 
somewhat  curious  that  at  the  inn  where  1  lodge  there  is 
not  a  guest  of  any  other  nation;  and  more  than  half  our 
party  are  captains  in  the  merchant  service  of  England  or 
America. 

As  all  large  ships  are  built  at  St.  Petersburg  in  a  dock 
yard  off  the  granite  quay  already  referred  to,  where  the 
water  is  shallow,  a  number  of  camels  are  kept  at  Cron- 
stadt for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  down  the  river. 
Camels  are  hollow  cases  of  wood  so  constructed  as  to 
embrace  the  keel  and  lay  hold  of  the  hull  of  a  ship  on 
both  sides.  They  are  filled  with  water  and  sunk,  in  or- 
der to  be  fixed  on.  The  water  is  then  pumped  out,  and 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  mass  being  decreased, 
the  camels  and  vessel  gradually  rise.  The  process  is 
continued  by  an  addition  of  camels  till  the  ship  is  raised 
sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  pass  the  shoals.  Since  my  ar- 
rival, two  of  the  largest  ships  in  the  Russian  navy  have 
been  launched  from  this  dock  yard,  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor,  with  all  the  parade  which  invariably  atltcnds 
similar  events  in  this  great  capital. 

There  has  been  no  levee  this  month  ;  but  Lord  Heytes- 
bury,  the  English  ambassador,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  some  obliging  attentions,  has  offered  to  present  me  at 
the  first  that  is  held  after  my  return  from  Moscow,  for 
which  city  I  purpose  to  set  out  to-morrow. 

LETTER  XIII. 

Moscim,  23d  (IKA,)  September,  1830. 

Before  quitting  St.  Petersburg  it  was  necessary  that  I 
should  make  up  my  miild  as  to  the  route  to  be  pursued 
from  Moscow,  because  a  traveller  is  obliged  to  advertise 
his  name  in  the  public  newspapers  three  times  before  he 
can  obtain  permission  to  leave  the  country.  This  form 
occupies  nearly  a  fortnight,  and  the  final  passport  can  be 
procured  only  at  St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow,  at  which  ever 
of  the  two  places  the  advertisement  has  been  published. 
As  the  standing  camp,  the  chief  object  of  interest  at 
Warsaw,  has  been  removed  for  the  winter,  and  as  the 
road  through  that  part  of  Poland  is  as  tedious  as  a  mo- 
notonous bed  of  sand  must  always  be;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  German  provinces  of  Ihissia„with  their 
large  commercial  towns,  the  western  part  of  Poland,  and 
the  extensive  territories  of  Prussia,  offer  much  of  novelty 
and  interest,  I  resolved  to  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
pursue  the  road  by  Riga,  Polangen,  and  Koenigsberg,  to 
Berlin,  though  it  is  five  hundred  miles  longer  than  that 
by  Warsaw  to  the  capital  of  Prussia.  Accordingly,  hav- 
ing put  things  in  train  to  secure  a  passport  as  soon  as  I 
return  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  having  obtained  permission 
to  proceed  to  Moscow,  I  entered  a  diligence  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Tuesday,  the  14th  instant. 

The  distance  is  six  hundred  and  ninety-eight  worsts, 
or  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles.  The  journey  oc- 
cupied four  days  and  nights.  I  was  alone  in  the  inside. 
There  were  three  outside  passengers,  one  of  whom  was 
a  Greek,  an  inhabitant  of  Toganrog,  to  which  place  his 
family  migrated  during  tlie  troubles  of  their  ill-fated 
land.  He  said  he  knew  a  little  of  the  ancient  Greek; 
and  though  he  could  not  understand  my  pronunciation, 
yet  when  I  wrote  a  few  words,  he  answered  readily,  and 
interpreted  for  me  at  the  Russian  inns.  We  had  not 
proceeded  far  before  it  appeared  that  one  of  ray  com- 
panions, an  obliging  young  adventurer  of  much  general 
information,  spoke  Italian.  Thus,  considering  that  I  was 
travelling  in  a  foreign  and  half  civilised  country,  ignorant 
of  the  language,  and  without  an  interpreter,  I  had  no 
reason  to  complain.  On  one  occasion,  I  met  a  native  of 
Georgia,  naturalised  as  a  Russian.  The  rencontre  was 
very  interesting.  His  name  was  John  Morllock.  He 
had  been  a  slave,  and  was  redeemed  by  a  benevolent  gen- 
tleman of  my  acquaintance,  well  known  in  London  and 
Brighton,  whose  name  he  adopted  in  the  Christian  rite 
of  baptism. 

Leaving  St.  Petersburg  for  Moscow,  the  traveller  makes 
up  his  mind  to  resign  all  comfort  till  he  reach  the  end  pf 
his  journey.  At  the  post-houses  he  can  procure  scarcely 
any  thing  but  tea,  bread,  and  butter ;  except  here  and 
there  a  kind  of  soupe  niaigre,  called  tscliee,  consisting 
chiefly  of  cabbages  and   the  water  in  which  they  have 
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been  boiled.  The  filth  of  tlie  rooms  is  such  tliat  even 
those  who  travel  witii  post-horses  and  can  command  their 
time  prefer  tlie  fatigue  of  continued  motion  to  a  night's 
sojourn  in  one  of  these  nondescript  abodes.  The  state 
of  t!ie  people  in  the  interior  seems  inconsistent  with  their 
pro.>iimity  to  such  a  city  as  St.  Petersburg.  The  shaggy 
peasant,  rivalling  in  hairiness  his  own  sheep-skin  cloak, 
and  lying  asleep  in  any  corner  of  the  road ;  the  bare- 
legged girl  gazing  with  an  unmeaning  stare  from  a  iiole 
in  the  wall,  wiiich  serves  as  the  only  window  of  the 
house ;  and  the  wild  appearance  of  the  children,  the  cattle, 
and  the  buildings ;  force  upon  a  stranger's  mind  the  con- 
clusion that  civilisation  has  been  left  behind.  However, 
every  thing  is  new ;  and  what  is  new  is  interesting.  In 
spite  of  many  annoyances  and  great  discomfort,  four 
days  and  nights  passed  quickly  away ;  while  memory  was 
busily  occupied  in  recalling  tlie  wonders  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  imagination  no  less  engaged  in  picturing  fairy 
visions  of  Moscow. 

The  first  twenty  worsts  carried  us  over  the  same  road 
that  I  had  travelled  only  a  day  or  two  before,  to  visit  the 
palace  of  Tzarskoe  Celo.  At  Sophea,  contiguous  to 
which  little  town  the  palace  stands,  our  progress  was  ar- 
rested for  three  hours  by  a  review  of  the  troops.  The 
peasants  had  scrambled,  without  distinction  of  age  or 
se.^,  to  the  tops  of  their  thatched  roofs,  to  witness  the 
military  display.  I  followed  their  example,  seating  my- 
self across  the  gable  end  of  a  cottage,  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  many  a  Russian  boor  who  passed  his  dull 
joke  on  the  foreigner.  The  emperor  and  empress,  with 
several  of  the  imperial  family,  were  present.  Thirty 
thousand  troops  were  assembled  to  go  through  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  a  mock  fight.  Their  volleys  were  fired  with 
an  irregularity  which  would  disgrace  an  awkward  squad  ; 
otherwise,  as  far  as  a  civilian  can  judge,  the  duties  were 
performed  in  a  soldier-like  manner.  The  scene  was 
highly  animating,  and  very  opportune,  as  affording  me  a 
sight  of  the  Russian  army. 

The  Hussars  and  Cossacks  wore  a  peculiarly  martial 
appearance.  To  the  disappointment  of  a  foreigner's  cu- 
riosity, the  latter  have  been  disrobed  of  their  national 
costume,  and  vacancies  in  their  troops  have  been  supplied 
indiscriminately  with  native-born  Russians.  They  are 
now  distinguished  from  European  Lancers  chiefly  by  the 
length  and  weight  of  their  spears,  and  by  the  skill  with 
which  tliey  wield  them.  The  word  Cossack  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Turkish,  {kuzzak,)  a  robber.  The  preda- 
tory tribes  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Don  were  called 
the  Kuzzaks  of  the  Don;  a  designation  which,  by  an  easy 
corruption,  has  been  converted  into  Don  Cossacks.  The 
term  Hussar  may  be  traced  nearer  home.  It  is  Hun- 
garian, signifying  twentieth.  The  name  was  first  ap- 
plied to  a  corps  formed  by  a  selection  from  various  regi- 
ments of  the  finest  man  in  every  twenty ;  and  being  im- 
ported into  other  countries,  was  used  witli  a  more  general 
and  less  accurate  signification. 

After  three  hours  we  obtained  permission  to  proceed. 
En  route,  we  passed  through  two  or  three  largo  towns. 
The  first  was  Novgorod,  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  St.  Petersburg,  built  before  the  year  500  of  our  era. 
The  kreml,  or  fortress,  erected  in  the  eleventh  century, 
was  repaired  by  the  celebrated  architect  Aristotile,*  of 
whose  taste  and  science  it  remains  a  deserted  monument, 
"  jEre  perennius."  The  church  is  constructed  after  the 
model  of  St.  Sophia's  at  Constantinople,  wliieh  I  long  to 
see.  From  Moscow  to  Odessa  the  distance  is  only  eight 
hundred  miles ;  and  a  water  conveyance  would  carry 
speedily  thence  to  Istambol.  But  as  duty  calls  me  home, 
inclination  must  be  sacrificed.  Novgorod  once  contained 
a  population  larger  than  St.  Petersburg  now  does ;  but  it 
has  sunk  into  insignificance  and  possesses  no  object  of 
interest  e.Keept  the  tomb  of  Vladimir,  and  the  brass  gates 
he  brought  away  from  the  Crimea  in  his  expedition 
against  Greece.  Whether  or  not  they  are  the  identical 
gates  I  will  not  venture  to  decide;  but  some  learned  hi 
torians,  among  whom  is  Gibbon,  think  there  is  just 
ground  to  credit  the  story. 

About  two  Imndred  and  ten  miles  from  St.  Petersburg, 
and  ninety  from  Novgorod,  we  crossed  a  little  range  of 
hillocks,  designated  b)'  the  lofty  title  of  the  Walday 
mountains,  though  scarcely  twelve  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  They  form  a  water  plateau,  or  ele- 
vated spot  whence  rivers  assume  opposite  courses.  Thus, 
drops  which  hive  been  congregated  in  the  same  cloud. 


*  Albert!  Aristotile,  otherwise  called  Ridolfe  Fioraventi, 
was  a  celebrated  architect  and  mechanician  of  Bol( 
who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  is  said  to 
have  moved  a  tower  with  all  its  bells  from  one  of  the 
churches  in  his  native  city  to  a  spot  thirty-five  paces 
dinlant  1 


and  iail  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  are  tnuisported, 
some  to  the  commercial  Baltic,  and  some  to  the  Frozen 
ocean  ;  while  others  diverge  to  tlic  inland  Caspian,  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  iMediterraneau.     The  capacious  mind  of 
Peter  the  Great  tbrmed  a  design  of  completing  the  com- 
ication,  by  means  of  a  canal  cut  through  this  gently 
rising  ground,  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Caspian.  Alany 
'  jreat  difficulties  were  to  be  encountered,  but  at  length 
he  succeeded  in  uniting  the  Msta  and  the  Tvertsa ;  the 
former  joins  the  Volkotf  that  communicates  through  the 
lake  of  Ladoga  and  the  Neva  with  the  Baltic;  the  other 
lost  in  the  Wolga  which  flows  into  the  Caspian.     The 
fall  towards  the  Msta  is  very  great ;  and  tJie  quantity  of 
water  that  can  be  collected  from  mountain  rills  is  insuffi- 
cient to  fill  the  canal  so  as  to  enable  vessels  to  go  down 
of  the  falls,  called  the  Borovitski.     Water  is  there- 
fore collected  in,  a  basin  and  the  locks  are  opened  only 
ice  a  week,  when  all  boats  waiting  for  a  passage  are 
ustcred,  and  shoot  the  falls.     In  the  descent  they  are 
generally  so  shattered  as  to  be  good  for  little  afterwards; 
d  since  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  reascend  the  cata- 
cts,  they  are  broken  up  at  St.  Petersburg.     The  canal 
two  miles  in  length,  and  admits  about  four  thousand 
vessels  annually.     By  its  means  one  of  the  most  e,\ten- 
inland  navigations  in  the  world  is  accomplished;  the 
distance  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Caspian  by  the  course  of 
the  rivers  referred  to,  being  upwards  of  three  thousand 
liles.* 
A  hundred  and  four  miles  from  Valday  stands  Torjok, 
famous  for  a  manufacture  of  shoes  and  sashes  embroidered 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  for  that  peculiar  mode  of  pre- 
paring leather,  which  in  every  country  gives  the  name  of 
Russian  leather  to  such  as  has  undergone  the  process.     I 
recollect,  when  travelling  some  years  ago  in  the  Himala 
mountains,  to  have  been  presented  by  one  of  the  petty 
rajas  with  a  whole  skin  of  leather  thus  prepared,  the  only 
'  ever  saw  in  an  entire  state.     It  was  then  a  problem 
3  how  he  procured  it.     Information  lately  obtained 
rne  to  believe  that  he  must  have  got  it  from  Ladak, 
the  country  of  the  Grand  Lama,  (which  was  near  at  hand) 
here  a  large  fair  is  annually  held  for  the  barter  of  goods 
between  Cashmerians  and  Tartars,  who  form  a  medium 
of  communication  between  the  merchants  of  China  and 
Russia;  Russians  carrying  from  the  fair  of  Nijni  Novgo- 
rod home  produce,  which  they  exchange  with  Chinamen 
for  tea.     Torjok  leather  is  tanned  with  the  bark  of  oak, 
and  coloiu'cd  red  with  cochineal,  which  is  a  small  insect 
gathered  on  the  opuntia  and  dried.     Some  vegetable  oil 
added  to  communicate  its  peculiar  odour.     Here,  as  at 
eh  station  where  the  horses  are  changed,  the  diligence 
halts  for  an  hour ;  and  a  foreigner  must  possess  great 
If-eommand  who  can  abstain  from  laying  in  a  stock  of 
uvenirs  of  Russia  from  the  collection  of  curiosities  ex- 
posed for  sale.     These  consist  chiefly  of  sashes,  caps,  pil- 
lows, slippers,  pocket-books,  and  writing  cases,  of  Torjok, 
Russian,  leather,  richly  embroidered  willi  gold  and 
silver. 

Tver,  a  large  and  handsome  town,  the  capital  of  the 
government  of  that  name,  stands  on  the  bank  of  the  Volga 
forty-three  miles  beyond  Torjok,  and  three  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  from  St.  Petersburg.  The  population  exceeds 
welve  thousand.  Here  the  real  character  of  Russian 
rchitecture  is  clearly  marked.  The  churches,  which  are 
lumerous,  arc  built  in  the  oriental  style.  Their  cupolas 
of  green  and  gold,  surmounted  with  massive  crosses 
gilded  by  the  setting  sun,  contrasted  picturesquely  with 
the  deep  azure  of  the  sky ;  and  presented  a  viev;,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  oriental,  yet  strangely  blended,  with  what  is 
peculiarly  European.  When  Napoleon  invaded  Moscow, 
such  consternation  was  diffused  thronghthe  country,  that 
Tver,  which  is  only  a  hundred  and  seven  miles  from  that 
city,  with  many  more  distant  towns,  was  deserted  by  its 
mhabitants,  who  carried  off  their  moveable  property  to 
remote  villages.  Tver  derives  its  name  from  the  Tvertsa 
that  here  disembogues  itself  into  the  Volga. 

There  is  something  indescribable  in  the  feelings  witli 
which  for  the  first  time  we  look  on  things  and  places  re- 
garded from  childhood  with  respect  and  almost  venera- 
tion, conceded  either  to  their  individual  grandeur,  or  to 
historical  or  geographical  associations.  In  youth,  espe- 
cially, such  sentiments  are  excited  when  the  objects  in 
question  are  remote,  and  the  probability  of  seeing  them 
but  small :  and  even  in  after  life  all  are  more  or  less  eon- 


*  Mr.  G ,  a  Scotch  missionary,  a  year  or  two  since, 

made  a  voyage  by  the  route  referred  to  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Astrucan. 

From  an  oflicial  paper  published  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
August  182G,  it  appears  tliat  merchandise  to  the  value  of 
four  and  a  half  millions  sterling  passed  through  th" 
canal,  railed  Vouichni-Volotchok,  in  the  j-ear  1824.     . 


scions  of  magnifying  to  themselves  what  is  distant  and 
unknown.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  some  such 
early  impressions  that  I  approached  the  Wolga.  I  once 
experienced  similar  feelings  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 
But  here  I  mused  on  a  much  larger  river,  the  largest  of 
Europe  ;  a  river  navigable  nearly  to  its  source,  through  a 
space  of  more  than  '.wo  thousand  five  hundred  miles;  and 
I  dwelt  on  it  with  a  kind  of  respect  and  admiration.  A 
bridge  of  boats  carrying  us  quickly  across,  the  train  of 
my  ideas  was  interrupted  by  other  objects  of  novelty  and 
interest. 

The  approach  to  Moscow  is  characterised  by  an  in- 
creasing resemblance  to  oriental,  costumes,  as  well  as 
habits  and  style  of  architecture.  Women  wear  long 
shawls  covering  the  head  and  pendent  to  tlie  feet,  like 
the  eastern  chudder,  which  probably  resembles  the  veil 
that  Ruth  wore,  when,  in  the  simplicity  of  primitive 
times  and  the  innocence  of  her  heart,  she  presented  her- 
self to  her  kinsman  Boaz.  The  gown  is  generally  of 
some  bright  colour;  and,  except  that  it  has  sleeves  and 
is  covered  with  tinsel,  might  bear  comparison  with  the 
Indian  sat/alt.  The  men  carry  in  their  girdle  a  hatchet 
that  ansvi'ers  the  purpose  of  a  knife  as  well  as  of  an  of- 
fensive and  defensive  weapon.  Their  large  clumsy  shoes 
are  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  lime-tree ;  and,  instead 
of  stockings,  long  rolls  of  flannel  or  blanketing  are  twist, 
ed  in  a  grotesque  manner  round  their  legs. 

Many  of  the  villages  and  small  towns  through  which 
e  passed  are  not  paved,  but  boarded  with  planks ;  the 
OTses  also  are  built  of  logs,  in  the  fashion  already  de- 
scribed as  prevalent  in  Norway,  with  large  Swiss  roofs 
and  ornamented  balconies.  At  the  inns,  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  is  suspended  in  every  room.  To  this,  each  per- 
son, as  he  enters,  pays  respect  by  crossing  himself 
quickly  and  bowing,  before  he  salutes  the  master  or  mis- 
tress of  the --house.  The  picture  is  generally  covered 
with  a  coating  of  coloured  metal,  often  plated,  (in  the 
churches  it  is  sometimes  of  pure  silver,)  which  has  holes 
to  show  the  face  and  hands.  This  practice  of  covering 
the  object  of  worship  may  have  been  adopted  in  order  to 
preserve  it  from  injury,  when  the  art  of  multiplying  co- 
pies was  little  known  in  Russia.  It  is  now  retained  only 
because  tlie  tinsel  is  more  gaudy  than  the  picture. 

Sometimes,  when  we  stopped  to  change  horses,  women 
would  crowd  round  us  with  biscuits,  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  bracelet,  strung,  tliirty  or  forty  together,  on  a 
piece  of  hemp.  These  they  insisted  on  our  purchasing 
for  a  halfpenny  or  two,  nor  would  they  take  a  refusal. 
Their  importunity  is  considered  to  be  rather  a  token  of 
good-will  than  the  result  of  a  desire  to  make  money.  In 
the  course  of  our  journey  we  passed  several  tumuli,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  raised  at  an  early  date  over  fallen 
warriors.  Every  nbw  and  then  we  encountered  a  cara- 
van of  carts  proceeding  to  the  capital,  each  drawn  by 
two  or  three  oxen,  and  laden  with  sugar.  The  wagons 
were  shaped  like  boats,  fixed  on  two  low  wheels,  and  co- 
vered with  matting.  Their  rude  structure  reminded  me 
of  the  eastern  hakries. 

The  greater  part  of  the  road  between  the  rival  cities 
of  Russia  has  been  Macadamised ;  but  for  an  extent  of 
two  hundred  worsts*  the  old  one,  though  half  broken  up, 
remains.  In  this  part  the  motion  of  a  carriage  becomes 
almost  insupportable.  Though  the  diligence  is  as  well 
arranged  as  it  can  be,  and  tliickly  wadded  with  cotton, 
yet  the  contusions  received  are  neither  slight  nor  few. 
Russian  travellers  always  take  care  to  provide  themselves 
with  pillows.  Not  expecting  that  the  agitation  of  the 
coach  would  render  such  a  precaution  absolutely  neces- 
sary, I  failed  to  do  so ;  and  had  it  not  happened  that  my 
Greek  companion  carried  with  him  tlirce,  I  think  1  should 
scarcely  have  reached  Moscow  without  an  accident. 
The  road  was  originally  made  of  trees  placed  side  by 
side.  Some  of  these  exist  no  more.  The  gap  remains 
unfilled ;  and  incessant  jolting  gives  one  a  speedy  surfeit 
of  travelling  in  this  half  civilised  country.  On  each  side 
a  space  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  is  kept  clear  as  pas- 
turage for  cattle  travelling  from  the  south  of  Russia  to 
the  capital :  a  provision  without  which  they  would  bo 
unable  to  eflfect  such  tedious  marches.  Nothing  can 
well  be  more  dreary  than  the  country  through  which 
we  passed.  On  the  west  of  the  little  elevation  called  the 
Walday  mountains,  the  long  plain  is  scarcely  broken  by 
a  single  hillock.  Thick  woods  of  fir  and  beds  of  sand 
are  varied  only  now  and  then  by  patches  of  vegetation 
or  a  straggling  village.  On  the  east  of  the  Walday  there 
is  more  cultivation,  with  some  variety  in  the  foliage,  but 


*  A  werst,  or  verst,  equals  five  hundred  sajenes ;  and  a 
sajene  seven  feet  English.  Hence  a  werst  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile.  The  Russian  archirre  equals  twenty- 
eight  inches  Englisli. 


■1.  Were  it  not  for  tlie 
difference  of  temperature  and  costume,  the  traveller 
miglit  fancy  himself  crossing  the  sandy  plains  of  India. 
Nor  would  midnight  sounds  undeceive  him,  for  he  would 
hear  tlie  same  howl  of  the  wolf,  and  tlie  same  shriek  of 
the  owl.  Bears  are  more  numerous  here  than  there  ;  but 
I  am  not  aware  that  tlie  jackal,  whose  noisy  troops 
maintain  perpetual  and  discordant  yells  in  the  east,  is  a 
native  of  Russia. 

For  ninety-four  hours  I  had  been  shut  up  alone  in  the 
diligence,  without  any  longer  respite  than  the  time  allot- 
ted to  meals  during  the  changes  of  horses,  which  recurred 
about  once  in  four  hours ;  and  thorouglily  was  I  disgust- 
ed with  the  road  and  the  country,  when  Moscow  dawned 
on  my  sight ;  but  no  sooner  had  X  obtained  a  view  of  the 
venerable  city,  with  her  gorgeous  palaces,  her  magnifi- 
cent array  of  domes  and  cupolas,  crowned  with  glittering 
crosses,  and  interspersed  with  Gothic  and  Tartar  towers, 
than  I  felt  that  tlie  toils  of  the  journey  were  far  more 
than  compensated.  The  effect  was  lilte  enchantment. 
A  vast  assemblage  of  buildings  belonging  to  every  order 
of  architecture  lay  before  me,  and  an  equal  number 
whose  structure  has  been  governed  by  no  rules  whatever. 
In  the  centre,  on  an  elevated  spot,  rises  a  pyramid  of 
cupolas,  each  attaining  from  position  an  altitude  higher 
than  its  neighbour,  till  the  whole  terminates  in  the  soar- 
ing summits  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  tzars.  On 
every  side  the  eye  roams  over  a  profusion  of  towers,  cu- 
polas, and  Byzantine  domes.  These  last  predominate, 
and  form  the  characteristic  of  Moscow,  which  stands  as 
a  connecting  link  between  two  great  quarters  of  the 
world.  Now,  while  the  solid  battlements  and  Gothic 
towers  before  my  window  carry  back  my  mind  to  days 
of  chivalry  in  Europe,  the  mass  of  cupolas,  so  familiar 
to  an  eastern  traveller,  leads  me  forward  in  imagination 
to  the  heart  of  Asia.  1  see  the  sentries  looking  out  for 
fires  from  their  turreted  heights  of  observation,  and  for 
a  moment  fmcy  them  the  priests  of  Islam  standing  on 
the  minarets  of  tlie  mosque.  I  listen  to  their  deep  sono- 
rous cry  that  "  All  is  well,"  and  the  solemn  leazmi,  or 
Mahomedan  summons  to  prayer,  seems  to  sound  in  my 
ears,  which  declares  "  There  is  no  God  but  Ihe  God,  and 
Mahomet  is  his  Prophet."  Such  an  illusion,  however, 
quickly  vanishes ;  and  my  eye  rests  with  pleasure  on  the 
gilded  crosses  which  surmount  the  fallen  crescents,  pro- 
claiming  from  the  glittering  top  of  every  oriental  dome, 
that  a  greater  than  Mahomet  is  worshipped  within  tiie 
walls  of  these  temples,  where  the  eternal  Son  is  recog- 
nised as  co-equal  with  the  Fatlier. 

Little  is  known  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  cities  in 
nucivilised  -countries,  unless  their  history  he  connected 
with  that  of  others,  where  written  accounts  have  been 
substituted  for  uncertain  tradition,  Tiius  it  is  with 
Moscow.  Some  attribute  its  foundation  to  Oleg  in  the 
nintli,  others  to  Youri,  the  son  of  Vladimir,  in  the  twelfth 
century ;  when  the  Russian  sovereigns  held  the  title  of 
Velikiii  Kniax,  or  Great  Prince.  For  two  or  three  cen- 
turies this  country  was  subject  to  the  khans  of  the  Mon- 
gol Tartars,  and  during  the  incessant  conflicts  of  the 
middle  ages,  Moscow  participated  the  ravages  of  war. 
In  the  year  1238,  the  city  was  sacked  and  burnt  by  Ba- 
tee  Khan,  when  the  cruelty  which  the  Mongols  exercised 
was  such  that,  according  to  the  strong  expression  of  an 
historian,  "  the  living  envied  the  dead  the  tranquillity  of 
the  tomb."  Ten  years  after  this  we  read  of  the  first 
prince  of  Moscow.  Michael  was  the  brother  of  that 
Alexander  Ncvski  to  whom  his  military  exploits  have 
secured  the  first  rank  among  Russian  heroes,  and  his 
virtues  the  first  place  in  the  calendar  of  their  saints. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century  Moscow  was  again 
sacked  by  the  Mongols,  who  were  subsequently  repulsed 
by  Daniel,  but  who  still  continued  to  wield  an  iron  sway 
over  the  tributary  chieftains  of  Russia.  Their  power, 
however,  was  gradually  declming,  and  ceased,  as  it  re- 
gards Russia,  luider  Ivan  Danilovitch,  (or  John  the  son 
of  Daniel).  He  surrounded  the  capital  with  a  wooden 
wall,  and  in  1339  reconstructed  the  kremlin,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire  and  was  again  consumed  within 
thirty  years,  at  the  same  time  that  a  plague  raged  and 
depopulated  the  whole  city.  After  this  event,  her  wooden 
walls  were  for  the  first  time  replaced  by  a  stronger  ma- 
terial ;  and  a  fortification  was  erected  enabling  the  Mos- 
covitcs  to  withstand  the  Crimean  Tartars,  from  whose 
thraldom  they  were  liberated  under  prince  Dmitri, 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Tlie  Tartars  had  no  sooner  desisted  from  their  attacks, 
than  new  enemies  arose  in  Kazan,  Poland,  Livonia,  and 
Litliuania ;  while  the  country,  torn  by  internal  divisions, 
was  involved  in  wars  in  which  the  independent  principa- 
lities of  Kieff,  Novgorod,  and  Moscow,  bore  a  prominent 
part.     In  1437  Moscow  was  again  aubjented  to  fire,  and 
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all  the  wooden  buildings,  even  those  within  tlie  walls  of 
the  kremlin,  were  consumed.  However,  she  soon  rallied, 
and  Ivan  Vassilivitch  (John  the  son  of  Vassili)  compelled 
the  kings  of  Poland  and  Austria,  who  had  joined  their 
forces,  to  acknowledge  him  in  1400  as  sovereign  of  ail 
the  Russias,  and  prince  of  Vladimir,  Moscow,  Novgorod, 
Pskofl",  Yougra,  Viatka,  Perma,  and  Bulgaria.  The  am- 
bassador of  the  allied  sovereigns  dignified  him  with  the 
title  of  tzar.  In  the  reign  of  his  son,  Vassili  Ivanoviteh, 
Moscow  increased  in  extent  and  population.  New 
streets  were  formed,  but  the  houses  were  still  buUt  of 
wood ;  and  on  tlie  12th  of  April,  1547,  the  most  destruc 
live  fire  this  city,  famihar  with  that  element,  had  ever 
witnessed,  again  reduced  it  to  ashes. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  density  of  population 
in  those  days  from  the  fact,  that,  within  fifty-five  years 
after  this  dreadful  conflagration,  a  famine  carried  ofl:'  a 
hundred  and  twenty  seven  thousand  persons  in  one  sea- 
son. During  tlie  seventeenth  century  Russia  was  en- 
gaged in  perpetual  wars  with  the  Poles  and  Swedes,  but 
she  was  gaining  ground ;  and  Moscow  continued  to  flou- 
rish as  the  capit^  of  a  country  whose  power  was  daily 
progressing.  The  tzars  made  it  their  constant  resi- 
dence ;  and  under  the  present  Romanoff"  dynasty,  which 
ascended  the  throne  in  1613,  in  the  person  of  Michael 
Fcodoroviteh,  it  continued,  till  the  dreadful  catastrophe 
of  1812,  to  increase  in  grandeur.  From  the  time  ol 
Peter,  the  fifth  of  that  dynasty,  who  came  to  the  throne 
in  1696,  and  founded,  in  1703,  his  favourite  city  of  St, 
Petersburg,  Moscow  has  ceased  to  be  the  residence  of  a 
court,  and  has  therefore  declined  in  importance  ;  but  it  is 
sliU  regarded  by  the  Russians  with  sentiments  of  pro. 
found  veneration,  and  always  designated  "  the  capital,'' 
while  St.  Petersburg  is  called  "  the  residence." 

Moscow  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  large  plain,  through 
which  the  river  Moscva  flows  in  a  sinuous  couise,  pass, 
ing  under  the  walls  of  her  citadel,  and  depositing  its 
waters  in  the  VVolga.  The  form  of  the  city  is  that  of  a 
trapezium  nearly  oblong.  In  extent  it  is  the  largest  of 
Europe.  From  southeast  to  northwest  it  measures 
eight  miles.  The  other  diameter  is  six ;  and  the  cireura 
ference  twenty-six  miles.  Compared  with  thc.-ic  dimen 
sions  tlie  population  is  small,  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  souls.  Moscow  is  divided  into  four 
quarters;  the  Kremlin,  or  citadel;  the  Kitai,  or  Chinesi 
town,  which  is  the  most  ancient  portion,  said  to  havi 
been  formed  of  wooden  building*  in  the  ninth  century 
the  Beloi-gorod,  or  white  town;  and  the  Zemlenoi-gorod, 
or  town  of  earth,  named  from  a  large  rampart  whic" 
surrounds  it.  The  kremlin  was  built  under  Ivan  Vassil 
viteh  in  1431 ;  and  at  that  time  constituted  nearly  the 
whole  capital.  About  forty  years  after,  the  Katai-gorod, 
adjoining  the  kremlin,  was  constructed  by  an  Italian, 

ho  reUnquished  the  Romish  for  the  Greek  heresy,  and 

as  baptized  under  tlie  name  of  Petrok  Maloi. 
quarter  contains  the  university,  a  printing  establishment, 
merchants'  houses,  and  shops.  The  Beloi-gorod 
built  in  1586  under  Feodor  Ivanoviteh,  round 
Kitaigorod  and  kremlin,  which  form  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Some  think  that  it  received  the  appellation 
from  a  white  wall  which  formerly  surrounded  it,  while 
others  maintain  that  it  was  so  named  by  the  Tar. 
tars  who  diove  the  lightcr-comple.xioned  Russians  intc 
tiiis  part  when  they  took  possession  of  the  centre.     The 


tzar  in  tlie  years  1591  and  1592.  The  two  last  mentioned 
divisions  contain  a  grerj  variety  of  dirty  huts,  palaces 
convents,  and  mosque-Kke  churches. 

The  site  of  Moscow  is  slightly  elevated.  The  ine 
quality  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  adds  to  the  pic 
turesque  nature  of  the  view.  It  would  be  very  dithcult 
to  analyse  the  tout  ensrmble  and  describe  the  details  which 
form  so  remarkable  a  whole.  Perhaps  your  recollections 
of  Constantinople  will  enable  you  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  general  character  of  the  city ;  but  even  in  Constanti. 
nople  that  strange  variety  is  not  e.xhibited  which  here 
prevails.  Dr.  Clarke  humorously  observes,  "  One  might 
imagine  all  the  states  of  Europe  and  Asia  had  sent  a 
building,  by  way  of  representative,  to  Moscow:  and  under 
this  impression  the  eye  is  presented  with  deputies  from 
the  countries  holding  congress ;  timber  huts  from  regions 
beyond  the  Arctic ;  plastered  palaces  from  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  not  whitewashed  since  their  arrival;  painted 
walls  from  the  Tyrol;  mosques  from  Constantinopl 
Tartar  temples  from  Bueharia ;  pagodas,  pavilions,  ar 
virandas  from  China;  cabarets  from  Spain;  dungeon 
prisons,  and  public  offices  from  France;  architectural 
ruins  from  Rome;  terraces  and  trellises  from  Naples 
and  warehouses  from  Wapping."  This  is  a  happy  idea 
of  the.  most  amusing  of  travellers.     The  only  deputy 
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missed  his  way  is  the  minaret  from  India.  That 
elegant  form  of  eastern  architecture  appears  to  be  en- 
tirely wanting ;  its  place  is  supplied  by  Gothic  and  Tartar 
towers.  The  former  are  as  modern  as  the  days  of  Peter 
the  Great,  who  introduced  them  from  western  Europe. 
The  latter  are  very  ancient.  They  are  round;  and  in- 
stead of  decreasing  pyramidically  to  the  top,  they  pass 
by  sudden  transitions  from  a  greater  to  a  less  diameter. 

All  the  churches,  and  many  of  the  secular  public  build- 
ings, are  surmounted  by  five  bulbous  domes,  of  which  the 
centre  is  the  largest.  This  is  generally  gilded,  while  the 
four  smaller  are  either  gilt  or  green.  As  mosques 
in  the  time  of  the  khans  had  always  five  cupolas,  that 
number  (which  may  be  traced,  I  think,  to  the  Mahome- 
dans'  veneration  of  Mahomet  and  his  four  followers  and 
successors  in  power,)  is  still  retained ;  nor  is  the  emblem 
of  Islam  laid  aside,  but  placed,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, in  a  position  indicative  of  subjection  to  the  cross. 
The  bulbous  dome  does  not  rise  immediately  from  the 
building,  as  in  the  mosques  of  Hindoostan;  but  rests  on 
a  dwarf  tower,  such  as  I  have  observed  in  the  north  of 
Italy.  Above  the  dome  is  a  gilded  ball  on  which  a  cres- 
cent stands.  From  the  centre  of  this  arises  a  gilt  cross, 
ornamented  at  the  extremities  with  stars,  from  which 
chains  depend,  and  are  fastened  in  opposite  directions  to 
the  dome,  for  the  support  and  security  of  the  massive  su- 
perstructure. 

Various  opinions  have  prevailed  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
style  of  architecture  prevalent  in  the  churches  of  Russia. 
Some  think  that  it  resembles  Gothic  or  Saracen;  but 
tliere  is  neither  the  boldness  nor  the  lightness  which  cha- 
raeteiise  those  orders.  The  peculiarity  of  this  consists 
in  the  number  of  cupolas ;  and  in  their  singular  form, 
which  docs  not  correspond  exactly  with  that  of  the  cu- 
polas in  Constantinople,  or  that  of  the  more  ancient 
churches  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Archipelago. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Chinese  dome  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  Russian ;  but  that  is  remarkable  for  the 
concavity  of  its  upper  surface,  this  for  its  convexity.  The 
Persian  and  Indian  cupolas,  though  not  quite  so  convex, 
approach  nearly  in  shape  to  those  of  Moscovy,  the  con- 
vexity of  which  has  no  doubt  been  increased  in  order  to 
provide  a  surface  on  which  the  snow  will  not  settle,  lest 
its  weight  should  prove  injurious  to  the  building.  On  the 
whole,  it  appears  certain  that  the  Russian  dome  is  of 
Mahomedan  origin ;  and  whether  Persian,  Tartar,  or 
Byzantine,  is  a  matter  of  litttle  moment,  since  those  or- 
ders are  all  membei-s  of  the  same  family.  The  body  of  a 
church  is  always  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  modelled 
after  the  Byzantine  school,  while  the  minor  decorations 
are  of  a  mixed  kind,  paitaliing  of  the  character  of  the 
age  to  which  their  Italian  pr  German  architect  belonged. 
They  are  generally  small,  that  they  may  be  kept  warm 
in  winter ;  and,  with  the  same  object,  many  are  formed 
of  two  stories,  one  of  which  is  heated  by  flues. 

The  appearance  of  Moscow  in  different  parts  is  so 
diversified  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  to  it  any  general 
character,  except  that  of  strange  and  peculiar  variety. 
Sometimes  you  may  fancy  yourself  in  a  noble  street  in 
London,  out  of  which  you  suddenly  turn  into  a  dirty 
Arab  bazaar.  Here,  you  meet  with  a  city  of  Byzantine 
mosques;  there,  with  the  hovels  of  a  tribe  of  Jews.  Now 
you  are  in  a  large  overgrown  village  of  cottages,  and 
now  in  the  midst  of  palaces.  In  one  part,  you  gaze 
witii  interest  on  styles  of  architecture  which  hitherto  you 
have  fancied  only  Spain  or  Venice  could  exhibit.  In  an- 
other, flowing  beards  and  turbaned  heads  remind  you 
that  you  are  in  the  "  Street  of  Tartars."  Before  the 
conflagration  of  1812,  the  inhabited  dwellings  amounted 
to  nine  thousand ;  of  which  six  thousand  were  consumed. 
Eight  tliousand  have  been  built  within  the  last  eighteen 
years ;  so  that  Moscow  now  contains  more,  by  one  fifth, 
than  it  did  before  the  French  invasion.  •  Most  of  the 
houses  are  constructed  of  brick  ;  but  many  wooden  ones 
remain.  The  streets  are  neither  wide  nor  straight ;  and 
are  badly  paved  with  a  kind  of  flint  supplied  by  the  bed 
of  the  Moskva.  There  is  an  extraordinary  number  of 
pawnbrokers'  shops,  containing  articles  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  world.  Those  that  predominate  in  all,  are 
curiosities  from  China,  and  copies  of  old  pictures  of  the 
Dutch  and  Italian  schools,  with  some  few  originals. 

The  view  from  the  tower  of  Ivan  Velikoi,  (or  John 
the  Great,)  is  very  striking.  In  the  foreground,  the 
Moskva  and  some  tributary  streams  flow  in  a  winding 
course  through  a  dense  mass  of  buildings  topped  with 
towers,  domes,  and  steeples,  whose  bright  green  and 
gold,  reflecting  the  rays  of  a  noon-day  sun,  beautifully 
contrast  with  the  deep  azure  of  the  sky.  In  the  centre 
arises  a  pyramid  of  glittering  cupolas.  On  every  side  a 
multitude  of  turrets  and  domes  arrest  attention  by  their 
novel   combination?.     The  neutral   tint   of  most  of  the 
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buildings  sets  off  to  advantage  the  dazzling  wiiilencss  of 
Bome  of  the  palaces ;  and  groups  of  trees,  bright  in  th( 
verdure  of  summer,  scattered  throughout,  spread  ovei 
this  enchanting  view  a  freshness  sought  for  in  vain  ii 
any  other  city.  The  whole  appears  like  a  vast  amphi. 
theatre  of  mosaic,  wherein  all  colours  are  blended,  while 
vivid  hues  of  green,  silver,  and  gold  predominate  ;  and 
confirm  a  lingering  suspicion  that  the  scene  is  more  than 
half  oriental.  Still,  to  the  hizairerie  of  an  eastern  capi- 
tal are  superadded  the  solidity  of  European  work,  the 
elegance  of  refined  taste,  and  tlie  reality  of  splendour  ; 
qualities  essentially  wanting  in  iVIahomedan  architecture. 
The  horizon  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  a  vast  plain, 
and  on  one  .side  by  a  gentle  elevation,  called  the  Sparrow 
Hills,  where  Napoleon's  army  encamped  when  first  they 
saw  the  city.  A  battle  was  fought  on  this  spot.  I  rode 
over  it  yesterday.  There  is  no  blood-stained  earth,  and 
the  bones  that  once  bleached  there  are  no  longer  seen. 
The  plain  is  cultivaled,  and  nature  smiles  around.  Yet 
who  can  visit  it  without  emotion  ?  From  the  grave  of 
a  tyrant's  ambition  and  a  nation's  strength,  a  voice  is 
heard,  which  tells  that  "  the  glory  of  man  is  as  grass." 
This  place  which  once  knew  the  conqueror  of  Europe, 
"  shall  know  him  no  more." 

The  awful  catastrophe  that  destroyed  the  ancient  city, 
from  whose  ruins  another  has  arisen,  leaving  no  trace 
of  former  desolation,  seems  to  have  given  a  colour  to 
the  character  of  the  people.  Every  one  strives  to  forget 
the  past.  A  man  is  no  sooner  buried  than  his  memory 
has  perished  with  him.  I  was  recommended  to  an  inn 
kept  by  Grouse.  On  my  arrival  at  the  bureau  of  the 
diligence,  a  gentleman,  who  understood  Frencii,  commu- 
nicated my  order  to  the  driver  of  a  droshki  to  take  me 
to  that  hotel.  Having  ascertained  the  street,  he  convey- 
ed me  to  the  only  inn  tliat  was  in  it ;  but  we  were  in- 
formed that  it  did  not  belong  to  Grouse,  and  that  no  such 
name  was  known  there.  Accordingly  we  went  to  an- 
other, when  it'appeared  that  we  had  been  at  Grouse's 
hotel,  but  the  poor  man,  having  been  buried  three  days, 
his  successor  had  contrived  to  obliterate  his  memory 
with  his  name  I 

In  the  centre  of  Moscow  stands  the  kremlin.  It  is  an 
irregular  polygon,  full  of  buildings,  and  surrounded  by 
a  high  wall  flanked  with  tall  Tartar  towers  topped  with 
spires.  Tiie  wall  resembles  that  encircling  the  palace  of 
the  Great  Mogul  at  Delhi ;  except  that  this  is  of  brick, 
whereas  the  latter  is  built  of  red  granite  ;  and  .the  mate- 
rial, together  with  its  superior  height  presents  a  irore 
imposing  aspect.  Part  of  the  kremlin  was  consumed  in 
the  conflagration  of  1812  ;  but  it  has  been  renewed  with 
such  successful  imitation  of  the  original,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  discern  the  modern  from  the  ancient  structure. 
The  wall  was  once  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  which 
separated  it  from  the  town.  This  now  exists  only  in 
part,  and  the  fortifications  are  weak  ;  but  as  the  sight  of 
them  recals  to  memory  tiie  exploits  they  have  witnessed 
in  bloody  wars  against  the  Mongols,  Poles,  Lithuanians, 
arid  French,  they  derive  no  little  interest  from  historical 


One  of  the  five  gates  forming  the  entrances  to  this 
remarkable  pile  of  buildings  is  called  Sptiskoi^  or 
"  The  Holy  Gate  ;"  and  every  person  passing  through  is 
obliged  to  take  off  his  hat  in  honour  of  a  saint  who  pre. 
sides  over  it,  and  who  once  rescued  the  city  from  the 
hands  of  the  Tartars  ;  or,  as  others  say,  delivered  it  from 
a  dreadful  pest;  In  a  tower  over  this,  as  well  as  in  one 
over  a  gate  called  Tioitskoi,  are  some  carillons^  which 
Peter  the  Great  brought  from  his  favourite  country,  Hol- 
land. 

An  English  gentleman  residing  in  Moscow,  who  kind- 
ly devoted  two  days  to  escort  me  about  the  city,  told  me 
that  when  the  magazine  exploded  in  1812,  the  whole  of 
that  side  of  the  kremlin  was  shivered  except  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  gates,  called  Nikolski,  over  which  St.  Nicho- 
las  presided  in  a  glass  case.  Every  window  in  the  house 
of  my  friendly  conductor,  which  is  two  miles  oft",  was 
broken;  but  the  saint's  glass  escaped  the  general  destruc- 
tion. The  opportunity  of  extolling  his  power  was  not 
to  be  lost.  The  priests  discovered  that  he  had  wrought 
a  miracle  in  behalf  of  his  picture  ;  and,  of  course,  his 
glory  was  reflected  on  his  ministering  servants,  bringing 
down  blessings  in  the  form  of  increased  pecuniary  obla- 
tions. But  superstition  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
fact,  which  is  certainly  a  remarkable  one.  Having  en- 
tered the  kremlin,  you  find  yourself  in  an  area  about  a 
mile  in  circumference,  studded  with  buildings  of  strange, 
grotesque  forms,  and  of  a  style  of  architecture  peculiar 
to  Moscow.  Every  spot  in  this  venerable  citadel  has 
witnessed  some  gallant  exploit;  nor  is  there  a  battlement 
that  has  not  sheltered  many  a  brave  defender  of  his 
country.  Some  of  the  buildings  may  be  railed  barbarous, 
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and  none  of  them  are  in  conformity  with  English  ideas 
of  elegance  or  beauty ;  but  there  is  something  exceed- 
ingly striking  in  the  multitude  of  little  cupolas,  tall  slen- 
der spires,  and  curious  towers,  that  meet  the  eye,  toge- 
ther with  the  variety  of  colouring  in  which  they  are  ex- 
hibited. The  chief  edifices  are  the  ancient  palaces  of 
the  tzars  and  of  the  patriarchs,  with  three  other  imperial 
palaces;  the  cathedrals  of  the  annunciation  and  assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  that  of  St.  Michael  and  two  others  ; 
the  treasury ;  the  arsenal ;  the  senate  house  ;  and  two 

The  palace  of  the  tzars,  or  Belvidere,  built  in  the  year 
1487  by  Aleviso,  an  Italian  architect,  is  a  rude  structure 
which  tells  of  days  of  yore,  ere  simplicity  gave  place  to 
luxury.  The  rooms  are  low,  with  vaulted  roots  and  a 
few  carved  ornaments.  The  approach  to  them  is  by  a 
stone  staircase  without  any  decorations.  The  view  from 
a  balcony  in  front  of  the  upper  story  is  peculiarly  inte- 
resting. So  are  the  historical  associations  connected 
with  this  building.  Here,  Peter  the  Great  was  born  ; 
and  here.  Napoleon  remained,  surrounded  by  tlie  dying 
and  the  dead,  during  his  miserable  sojourn  in  Moscow. 
Close  to  Belvidere  is  the  imperial  palace,  which  is  more 
modern,  larger,  and  better  tiirnished. 

The  palace  of  the  patriarchs  was  built  for  Nicon  in 
1655,  and  has  been  disused  since  the  emperor  assumed 
the  title  of  head  of  the  Greco-Russian  Church.  In  his 
departure  from  the  simplicity  of  the  patriarchs  of  old, 
n  seems  to  have  followed  the  example  of  those  ot 
Constantinople,  and  their  brethren  in  the  hierarchy  of 
Rome ;  for  one  of  his  tunics  preserved  here  is  so  laden 
with  precious  stones  that  it  weighs  filly  pounds  ;  while 
other  official  robes  display  similar  extravagance.  In  a 
chapel  of  the  palace  are  vases  in  which  holy  chrism  used 
to  be  prepared  and  preserved  ;  and  several  onyx-stones 
of  uncommon  size,  particularly  one  on  which  a  figure  of 
the  Virgin,  three  inches  long,  is  cut  out  in  high  relief 
In  the  library  they  show,  with  some  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene's bones,  many  Greek  and  Sclavonic  manuscripts 
relative  to  the  Greek  Church,  which  Nicon  collected  with 
great  pains.  Among  these  is  a  Sclavonic  Psalter  in 
iblio,  with  paraphrases  by  seven  commentators,  translat- 
ed from  the  Greek  in  ]6!)2  by  a  monk  of  Mount  Athos. 

Close  to  Belvidere  stands  the  cathedral  of  the  assump- 
tion, where,  since  the  fifteenth  century  in  which  it  was 
built,  the  tzars  and  emperors  have  been  crowned.  Alex- 
ander wished  his  coronation  to  take  place  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, but  he  did  not  dare  to  offend  the  prepossessions  of 
his  people  in  favour  of  their  venerated  capital.  Nicholas 
was  influenced  by  a  similar  consideration  ;  and  it  will 
probably  be  long  before  the  Russians  will  cease  to  regard 
as  their  metropolis  a  city  which  they  are  (Sught  Irom 
earliest  infancy  to  hold  in  religious  veneration.  The  ca- 
thedral of  Ouspenskoi,  (as  this  is  called,)  was  founded  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  rebuilt  in  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth, by  Ivan  the  Third.  It  is  a  hundred  and  seven- 
teen feet  long,  eighty-two  broad,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  high,  measured  from  the  ground  to  the  top 
of  the  loftiest  cupola.  The  height  gives  it  a  majestic  ap- 
pearance. The  style  of  architecture  is  not  unlike  Saxon 
or  Norman;  and  the  windows  are  little  better  than  the 
narrow  niches  we  see  in  many  of  the  towers  flanking 
Norman  buildings  in  England.  The  interior  of  the 
church  is  ornamented  with  frescos,  and  is  full  of  statues, 
pictures,  shrines,  and  tombs.  An  image  of  the  Virgin 
is  shown  here,  estimated  at  two  hundred  thousand  rubles; 
and  a  picture  of  her  which  is  invaluable,  because  painted 
by  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist!  All  the  patriarchs  of  Mos- 
cow and  several  metropolitans  lie  buried  in  this  church : 
the  insignia  of  their  sacred  offices,  valued  at  a  very  large 
amount,  are  deposited  here  in  great  numbers.  The  rela- 
tive locality  of  these,  and  of  the  tombs,  forces  on  a  re- 
flecting mind  the  insufficiency  of  this  world's  honours 
to  rescue  man  from  the  grasp  of  death,  h  throne  of 
Vladimir,  the  most  ancient  in  Russia,  is  preserved  in 
this  cathedral.  It  is  made  of  walnut-tree  wood,  and 
surmounted  by  a  canopy  sustained  by  four  pillars  beau- 
tifully worked.  The  frieze  of  the  canopy  and  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  throne  are  covered  with  inscriptions. 
The  other  panels  are  sculptured,  and  represent  the  Rus- 
sian prince  assembling  his  council  to  declare  war  against 
the  Greeks ;  the  armament  of  troops  destined  for  that 
warfare  ;  departure  of  the  army;  attack  of  Constantino- 
ple ;  Russians  gaining  possession  of  some  Greek  villages; 
their  return  with  a  rich  booty  ;  war  of  the  Greeks  and 
Persians ;  Greek  emperor's  council  proposing  to  solicit 
peace  from  Russia  ;  ambassadors  carrying  to  Vladimir 
the  enjblems  of  his  sovereignty  ;  their  voyage  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Kioff;  their  presentation  at  Kioff;  and 
lastly,  the  coronation  of  Vladimir  by  the  Greek  nmbassa- 


The  cathedral  of  St.  Michael  the  archangel,  culled 
Arkangelskoi,  was  founded  in  1333  by  Ivan  Danilovitch 
to  commemorate  the  termination  of  a  famine,  and  was 
afterwards  rebuilt,  under  Ivan  Vassilivitch  the  third,  in 
1507,  by  the  Milanese  architect  Aleviso.  It  is  a  hundred 
and  twenty-three  feet  long,  by  a  hundred  and  forty  broad, 
and  a  hundred  and  twelve  feet  high.  The  centre  of  five 
surmounting  cupolas  is  gilded,  and  measures  twenty-one 
feet  in  diameter.  In  the  interior  are  eight  images  in 
gold  and  silver,  which  represent  the  Saviour  sitting  on 
his  throne,  the  Virgin  and  her  infant,  St.  Michael  the 
archangel,  the  annunciation,  St.  John  the  baptist,  St. 
Nicholas,  Basil,  and  Theodore.  Two  shrines  are  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Michael  of  Tchernigoff  and  St.  Dmitri:  one 
a  victim  to  political  jealousy,  the  other  to  religious  into- 
lerance. Michael  was  commanded  by  the  conquering 
Tartar,  Bate  Khann,  to  renounce  his  religion  or  die.  The 
Christian  martyr  exclaimed,  "  Take  from  me  terrestrial 
glory  ;  I  seek  celestial  alone  ;"  and  fell  under  the  sword 
of  the  executioner.  This  cathedral  is  the  cemetery  of 
the  grand  princes  and  tzars,  whose  stone  sarcophagi, 
forty-four  in  number,  are  ranged  round  the  sides.  The 
most  ancient  is  that  of  Ivan  Danilovitch  the  founder, 
who  died  in  1344 :  the  latest  that  of  Alexander  Petro- 
vitch,  buried  in  1692.  On  gala  days  all  the  tombs  are 
ornamented  with  gorgeous  draperies.  Before  the  court 
reUiOved  to  St.  Petersburg,  it  was  customary  for  suppli- 
cants addressing  the  sovereign  to  place  themselves  on  the 
tomb  of  one  or  other  of  tlie  tzars,  whence  they  could  be 
removed  only  by  the  hand  of  the  emperor  himself.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  portraits  in  fresco  of  many  of  the 
tzars  who  lie  entombed  there.  These  are  miserable 
daubs ;  but  their  defects  ar»  favoured  by  the  gloom  of 
the  building,  whose  darkness  adds  to  the  melancholy 
character  of  the  royal  cemetery. 

The  cathedral  of  the  annunciation,  or  Blagovestchens- 
koi,  stands  on  the  most  elevated  spot  in  the  kremlin.  It 
is  surmounted  by  nine  gilded  cupolas,  which  reflect  a 
brilliant  light  over  tlie  edifice.  The  cross  on  the  centre 
cupola  is  said  to  be  of  massive  gold  ;  and  the  stones  in 
the  floor  of  the  interior,  Grecian  agates;  but  you  will  not 
require  that  I  should  either- believe  or  disprove  these  as- 
sertions. The  inner  walls  are  covered  with  frescos  re- 
presenting sacred  subjects,  surrounded,  inconsistently 
enough,  witii  portraits  of  Aristotle,  Anacharsis,  Menan- 
der,  Ptolemy,  Thucydides,  Zeno,  Anascarides,  and  Plu- 
tarch, who  are  made  to  hold  in  their  hands  rolls  inscrib- 
ed with  sentences  from  the  gospels.  But  minute  descrip- 
tions of  buildings  are  tedious ;  a'nd  therefore  I  will  pot 
detain  you  longer  in  the  cathedral  of  the  annunciation, 
nor  conduct  you  over  two  others,  dedicated  to  the  Saviour, 
which  stand  in  the  kremlin.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe 
that  one  of  them  is  remarkable  only  for  nine  handsome 
gilded  domes  that  crown  il ;  and  the  other  for  its  anti- 
quity ;  it  being  the  first  church  built  in  Moscow.  The 
grand  prince  Ivan  Danilovitch  founded  it  in  1330,  and 
attached  to  it  a  convent,  in  which  he  assumed  the  mo- 
nastic garb. 

Of  all  objects  of  interest  in  the  kremlin,  the  treasury 
is  that  which  offers  most  gratification  to  a  curious  mind. 
The  treasure  is  deposited  in  the  new  arsenal,  a  building 
of  modern  date,  with  a  handsome  facade  sustained  by 
Corinthian  pillars.  The  gallery  is  divided  into  five 
apartments,  extending  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
In  the  first  of  these  are  suspended  portraits  of  the  three 
last  tzars,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  ancient  sove- 
reigns of  Russia ;  with  those  of  their  imperial  succes- 
sors lo  the  time  of  Paul,  father  of  the  present  emperor. 
The  jewels  are  exhibited  only  by  a  special  order,  which 
we  obtained.  Ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  gallery  are 
crowns  and  thrones  of  all  the  tzars,  emperors,  and  em- 
pjresses  of  Russia ;  and  opposite,  crowns  which  have 
been  taken  from  the  fallen  sovereigns  of  Kazan,  Astra- 
chan,  Georgia,  Poland,  Siberia,  Finland,  and  the  Crimea. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  contemplate  without  a  degree 
of  awe  the  debris  of  so  many  centuries  and  so  much 
human  grandeur.  In  regarding  these  trophies  of  con- 
querors, and  symbols  of  vanquished  potentates,  the  mind 
retrogrades  through  a  series  of  reigns ;  and  the  lifeless 
decorations  seem  to  move,  responsive  to  the  call  of  me. 
mory,  aiding  historical  recollections  of  those  who  once 
•ictcd  so  important  a  part  on  the  stage  of  life. 

In  this  extensive  collection  of  valuables  it  is  difficult  to 
select  what  is  most  worthy  of  description.  I  have  de- 
rived  no  pleasure  from  inspecting,  and  will  therefore  pass 
without  notice,  all  the  richly  worked  vases,  platters,  and 
goblets,  the  swords,  saddles,  and  watches,  with  the  dia. 
raonds  and  jewels,  whose  aggregate  value  is  said  to  ex. 
ceed  that  of"  every  similar  collection,  and  refer  only  to 
objects  of  historical  interest. 

The  crown  of  the  grand   prince  Vladimir,  of  Grecian 
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workmanship,  in  filigree  gold,  surmounted  by  a  cross  of 
the  same  metal  and  ornamented  with  precious  stones, 
was  sent  as  a  present  by  the  sovereigns  of  Byzantium  to 
those  of  Kioti'in  the  year  1116,  and  was  used  at  the  co- 
ronation of  the  tzars  from  that  period  till  the  time  of 
Ivan  and  Peter.  Another  crown  of  the  same  prince  in 
polished  gold  is  supposed  to  be  still  more  ancient,  and  to 
have  been  given  by  the  Greek  emperor  to  the  grand 
princess  Olga  in  94G,  when  she  went  to  be  baptised  at 
Constantinople. 

The  crowns  of  the  tzar  Ivan  Alexivitch  and  Peter  the 
Great  are  oinamented,  each  with  upwards  of  eight  hun- 
dred diamonds  and  a  single  ruby  of  extraordinary  di- 
mensions. 

The  crowns  of  Kazan  and  -\strachan  worked  in  ori- 
ental style,  and  that  of  Siberia,  set  with  precious  stones 
of  great  value  and  variety,  shine  in  all  the  dazzling  splen- 
dour of  diamonds,  sapphires,  emeralds,  rubies,  topazes, 
and  pearls. 

Each  of  these  seven  crowns  is  bordered  with  sable 
and  shaped  like  a  helmet  with  its  crest  cut  off. 

That  of  Catherine  the  first  differs  from  those  I  have 
described.  It  is  an  imperial  crown  surmounted  by  a 
cross,  and  studded  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  dia- 
monds, besides  rubies  and  other  precioas  stones,  some 
of  which  were  plundered  from  the  crown  of  Peter  the 
Great. 

The  crown  of  Poland  is  of  unwrought  gold,  surmounted 
by  a  cross  of  the  same  metal,  and  without  any 
No  free  man  can  see  without  a  sigh  tiiis  ero 
the  walls  of  the  kremlin.  The  blood  of  Stanislaus  is'still 
crying  for  vengeance ;  and  those  cries  tvitl  be  heard  by 
Him  who  has  declared  "Vengeance  is  mine;  I  w" 
repay." 

Amongst  a  number  of  thrones,  the  most  inlerestmg 
that  of  Ivan  and  Peter  Alexivitch,  made  at  Hamburg  of 
massive  silver.     It  is  ornamented  with  Arabian  twisted 
columns,  and  divided  in  the  centre  into  two  equal  seats 
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covered  with  a  thin  sheet  of  gold,  behind  which  their 
sister  Sophia  used  to  sit  and  prompt  what  they  should 
say  on  special  occasions. 

The  number  and  variety  of  ancient  and  modern  regal 
in  this  treasury  is  such  that  one  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
fatigued  before  a  formal  circuit  of  visits  to  all  the  cup. 
boards  and  boudoirs  has  been  completed.  The  combs, 
horns,  and  inkstands  ;  the  ewers,  plates,  and  goblets  ;  the 
bracelets,  mirrors,  and  watches  ;  the  rings,  chains, 
necklaces  ;  the  sceptres,  globes,  and  crosses  ;  and  sii 
articles,  either  composed  of,  or  richly  ornamented  ' 
gold  and  precious  stones,  are  so  numerous  that  any 
attempt  to  calculate  their  numbers  or  value  would  be 
fruitless. 

Tlio  custom  of  preserving  the  robes  of  departed  sov 
reigns  prevails  in  Russia,  as  in  other  northern  kingdom 
and  the  royal  posthumous  wardrobe  at  Moscow  contains 
a  collection  of  musty  cast-offs  more  worthy  of  a  stall 
Monmouth   street.     With  those  of  Peter  the  Great, 
preserved  the   uniform  in   which  Charles  the  Twelfth 
fought  unsuccessfully  at  Pultawa ;  and  in  another  part 
of  the  treasury  is  the  chair  in  which  he  was  carried, 
wounded,  from  the  field  of  battle.     Some  of  the  vests 
here  deposited    are  very  sumptuous,  being    ornamented 
with  a  profusion  of  jewels;  yet  they  are  inferior  to  those 
at  the  convent  of  St.  Alexander  Nevski  in  St.  Petersburg, 
which  form  an  assortment  of  ecclesiastical  robes  probably 
unrivalled  in  the  world.     Here,  too,  they  have  a  bone  of 
Mary  Magdalene,  whose  whole  body  seems  to  have  been 
ossified  by  the  zeal  of  Greek  and  Romish  churches. 

The  armory  is  well  furnished  with  warlike  trophies  of 
every  description.  In  this  the  Turkish,  Persian,  Circas- 
sian, and  Indian  implements  of  war  are  seen,  side  by 
side  with  the  well-wrought  manufactures  of  ItaJy, 
Spain,  France,  and  England.  Many  weapons,  offensive 
and  defensive,  of  the  more  famous  tzars  and  emperors 
are  preserved  with  religious  veneration.  Some  of  them, 
as  might  be  expected,  are  connected  with  wonderful 
achievements  accomplished  by  individual  prowess,  such 
as  ten  men  could  not  perform. 

The  arsenal  is  one  of  the  buildings  which  suffered 
mostinthe  explosion  of  1812;  but  in  1818  it  was  restored. 
It  is  a  large  edifice  measuring  two  thousand  one  hundred 
feet  in  circumference,  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  in 
breadth,  and  seventy  in  height.  The  powder  chambers 
are  ninety-oneby  thirty-eight  feet,  and  fourteen  in  lieight. 
The  arsenal  is  surrounded  by  captured  guns.  Several  have 
been  lately  added  from  Persia,  which  seem  to  be  particularly 
well  made.  They  are  marked  with  a  date  and  the  name  of 
the  king  in  whose  reign  they  were  cast.  Some  of  them 
are  likewise  inscribed  with  Arabic  sentences  from  the 
Koran.  Many  of  the  pieces  of  artillery  toll  of  the  unhappy 


army  of  1812.  They  are  all  without  carriages,  ranged 
on  the  ground.  The  total  number  of  European  guns 
and  howitzers  here  exhibited  is  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-five : 

From  France,  365 ;  Austria,  189  ;  Prussia,  123  ;  Italy, 
70  ;  Naples,  40  ;  Bavaria,  34 ;  Holland,  22  ;  Saxony  12 ; 
other  states,  20. 

The  weight  of  these  is  said  to  be  three  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  tons. 

Near  one  of  the  gates  of  the  arsenal  are  a  cannon  and 
two  eulverins  of  extraordinary  dimensions.  The  former 
is  said  to  weigh  thirty -eight  and  a-half  tons,  and  to  carry 
a  ball  of  as  many  hundred  pounds!  Its  length  is  about 
eighteen  feet,  the  calibre  five,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
hp  nine  inches.  It  was  cast  in  1586  by  a  man  named 
Tchokhoff,  at  the  command  of  the  tzar  Ivanovitch,  who 
is  represented  on  it  in  relief.  One  of  the  eulverins 
weighs  seven,  the  other  six,  tons.  In  statiiig  these  ex- 
traordinary dimensions,  I  only  repeat  what  is  currently 
reported  at  Moscow.  Some  of  Ihem,  especially  that  of 
the  ball  the  gun  will  carry,  are  no  doubt  greatly  exag 
gcrated. 

The  senate  house  is  a  solid  building,  constructed  undo: 
the  Empress  Catherine.  A  cupola  rises  from  the  centre 
surmounted  by  a  square  tower,  on  each  of  whose  four 
sides  the  word  "  Law,"  is  inscribed  in  Russ.  It  is  used 
as'a  hall  of  justice,  where  cases  of  appeal  are  tried  every 
Friday.  Besides  this,  many  other  public  offices  are  con. 
tained  in  it. 

The  two  monasteries  are  gloomy  looking  buildings, 
which  we  did  not  enter  because  there  is  nothing  in  them 
of  any  note. 

In  a  deep  cave,  (probably  the  spot  were  it  was  origin- 
ally east,)  in  the  centre  of  the  kremlin,  is  the  largest 
ijell  in  the  world.  We  descended  into  the  pit  and  took 
its  dimensions  as  well  as  we  were  able,  but  I  give  you 
an  accurate  published  account  in  preference  to  1" 
of  my  own  hasty  observations.  The  height  o 
traordinary  bell  is  twenty  feet  seven  inches  ;  its  lowest 
diameter  twenty-two  feet  eight  inches.  The  thickness 
of  the  metal  at  the  base  is  twenty-three  inches;  and  the 
whole  weight  a  hundred  and  sixty  tons!  It  was  east  ii 
the  year  1654,  in  the  reign  of  Alexis.  The  Russians  sai 
t])at  it  contains  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  but  thi 
chief  bulk  is  evidently  of  bell  metal,  or  a  composition  of 
copper  and  tin.  They  also  affirm  that  the  bell  was  once 
suspended,  but  such  an  assertion  carries  its  own  contra, 
diction.  Comparing  the  size  of  this  bell  with  that  of  the 
famous  bells  of  Erfurt  and  Pekin,  it  appears  that  this  is 
twice  as  large  in  diameter  as  the  former,  and  half  as 
large  again  as  the  latter.  The  heiglit  and  thickness 
being  in  proportion,  it  is  evident  that  those  of  Saxony 
and  China  are  small  by  comparison  with  this  colossal 
Moseovite. 

I  have  now  conducted  you  through  the  kremlin,  an 
assemblage  of  buildings  commanding,  probably,  more 
universal  veneration  and  interest  than  any  other  in  the 
world.  In  some  parts  there  are  real  grandeur,  splendour, 
and  elegance.  In  others  barbarism,  ruin,  and  dirt.  The 
debris  of  much  rude  raagnificfenec  is  strangely  contrasted 
with  modern  white  washed  buildings  left  half  completed 
and  now  "  The  spider  weaves  his  web  in  the  hall  of  the 
CiEsars." 

Leaving  the  kremlin,  the  first  building  that  aft 
attention  is  the  church  of  Vassili  Blagennoi  opposite  the 
S/iaskni  gate.  It  was  built  in  1554,  under  Ivan  Vassil 
vitch  the  Terrible,  who  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  architect, 
saying,  "  I  wish  this  to  be  a  solitary  chef  d'cet 
contains  nineteen  chapels ;  and  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the 
most  extraordinary  structuie  that  the  mind  of  man  could 
devise.  Its  fantastic  pyramids  of  domes ;  the  number  of 
its  bulbous  cupolas,  differing  from  each  other  in  the  de- 
tails of  their  shape  and  decorations ;  tlie  strange  variety 
of  colours;  its  architectural  inconsistencies,  novelties,  and 
contrasts;  all  unite  to  inspire  a  sentiment  of  unusual  in- 
terest and  astonishment.  This  singular  building,  which 
(if  one  dare  venture  a  comparison  to  any  thing,)  is  not 
unlike  an  artificial  group  of  irregular  stalactites,  stands 
isolated  in  position  as  in  character.  On  one  side  are 
some  Gothic  edifices  allotted  to  the  tribunals,  and  a  mili- 
tary guard  house  of  modern  construction.  On  the  other, 
the  lofty  walls  of  the  kremlin.  lit  front,  the  Gostiiioi 
Dvor,  or  grand  market-place,  ornamented  with  a  bronze 
statue  of  Menin  and  Pojarskoi,  two  valiant  defenders  of 
their  country. 

In  the  -market-place  are  several  stalls  under 
digious  roof,  or  succession  of  roofs,  forming  a  variety  of 
streets,  in  which  venders  of  the  same  commodities  herd 
together.  The  melange  of  articles  for  sale  in  this  market, 
and  the  costumes  of  the  sellers,  are  perhaps  unparalleled 
in  any  city  of  the  world.     Pearls  from  India,  scented 
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wood  from  America,  cloths  from  England,  images  from 
Italy,  china  from  Suxony,  coffee  from  Arabia,  brooms 
from  Holland,  iron  frotn  Sweden,  fvirs  from  Siberia, 
swoids  from  Persia,  meat  from  the  Crimea,  lea  from 
China,  skins  from  Ladak,  fish  from  Archangel ;  sporting 
pigeons,  Persian  cats,  singing  birds,  pis- 
mires, white  mice, cockatoos;  Tartars,  Siberians,  Italians, 
Calmueks,  Georgians,  French,  Cossacks,  Armenians, 
Moscovites,  English,  Persians,  Germans ;  Mussulmans, 
Pagans,  Christians,  Jews  ;  these  are  some  of  the  objects, 
animate  and  inanimate,  that  contribute  to  the  remarkable 
variety  of  a  Russian  bazar. 

fish  markets  are  held  in  the  water.  I  have 
ere;  but  at  St.  Petersburg  a  large  hulk  is 
divided  into  various  compartments,  some,  filled  with 
fresh,  and  some  with  salt  water.  There  the  fish  are 
arranged  according  to  their  kinds  ;  and  as  they  swim 
about,  purchasers  make  their  choice.  The  favourite 
species,  one  of  which  the  landlord  of  the  inn  procured  us 
yesterday,  is  the  sterlet.  It  is  caught  only  in  the  Cas- 
pian and  the  Volga,  and  must  be  preserved  alive  till 
within  a  few  hours  of  being  dressed  ;  otherwise  it  is 
good  for  nothing.  The  sterlet  is  a  species  of  stuigeon, 
measuring  generally  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length. 
The  flavour  is  delicious. 

During  winter,  all  provisions  brought  to  Moscow  are 
kept  in  a  frozen  state.  Fish  from  Archangel  and  tho 
Caspian,  some  weighing  a  thousand  pounds,  and '  beef 
from  the  southernmost  part  of  Russia,  are  conveyed  to 
the  capital  in  ice,  in  which  they  are  preserved  for  many 
months.  All  the  cellars  in  many  of  the  streets  are  thus 
stored ;  for  nearly  every  thing  that  is  eaten  in  Russia  in 
the  cold  season  has  been  congealed  before  it  is  submitted 
to  a  kitchen  fire. 

Merchants  have  a  sort  of  hand-arithmetic  by  which 
tliey  usually  make  calculatisns.  Something  of  the  same 
kind  has  of  late  years  been  introduced  into  infant  schools 
in  England.  The  apparatus  consists  of  wires  fixed  in  a 
frame  with  nine  little  globes  of  wood  on  each  wire.  The 
lower  range  represents  units,  the  second  tens,  the  third 
hundreds  and  so  on. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  Moscow,  I  have  been  con- 
ducted to  a  military  riding  school,  or  exercise  house, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  largest  room  in  the  world  unsup- 
ported by  pillars.  It  is  five  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long 
by  a  hundred  and  seventy  broad,  and  forty  feet  high. 
The  angle  in  the  arch  of  the  roof  is  so  obtuse  as  scarcely 
to  be  perceptible  from  without ;  while  within,  there  is  an 
unbroken  plafond. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  numerous  moral  institu- 
tions established  by  the  late  empress.  In  both  capitals 
these  monuments  of  her  maternul  care  attract  attention 
by  their  outward  magnificence,  and  excite  admiration  by 
the  excellence  of  their  internal  arrangements.  I  have 
visited  most  of  them  with  extreme  interest ;  an  interest 
which  the  detail  on  paper  must  fail  to  convey  to  another.  I 
cannot,  howevei-,  refrain  from  referring  to  the  Foundling, 
where  six  thousand  children  are  educated,  and  provided 
for.  They  are  left  at  the  gate  with  a  billet  specifying 
only  whether  or  not  they  have  been  baptised.  No  further 
information  is  sought.  I  was  there  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon  of  yesterday  ;  and  three  children  had  already 
been  admitted  that  morning,  ^'he  internal  economy  of 
(he  nursery,  school,  manufactory,  cuisine,  dormitory,  and 
hospital,  is  admirable.  Even  in  England  it  could  not  be 
surpassed.  The  policy  of  this  institution,  with  such 
facility  of  admission,  is  very  questionable.  It  is  said  to 
have  an  evil  tendency  :  nor  is  it  difiicult  to  believe  that 
where  the  claims  of  maternal  solicitude  are  so  amply 
satisfied,  one  great  check  to  immorality  is  removed.  It 
happens  frequently  that  an  indigent  mother  leaves  her 
child  at  the  gate  and  then  offers  herself  as  a  nurse  in  the 
Fobndling,  where  by  a  little  management,  she  secures 
the  charge  of  her  own  child.  As  the  children  grow  up 
they  are  instructed  in  some  trade.  The  more  clever  are 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  and  when  they 
proper  age,  the  girls  are  put  out  to  service,  and 
the  boys  are  sent,  as  cultivators,  to  some  of  the  crown 
Uages.  A  young  colony  of  these  foundlings  is  now 
sing  up  in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  where  they 
have  cultivated  a  tract  of  country  that  has  hitherto  been 
Attached  to  this  institution  by  the  same  maternal 
hand  is  another  for  the  protection  and  comfort  of  females 
he  hour  of  their  greatest  suffering.  No  recommend- 
in  is  required  but  that  of  necessity.  Every  candidate 
admission  is  kindly  received  and  provided  for  till  able 
to  return  to  the  daily  duties  of  life. 

The  two  largest  hospitals  are  those  founded  by  Prince 
Galitzin  and  Count  Sheremetieff,  whose  names  they  bear. 
Each  of  these  presents  an  exterior  like  a  palace.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  sums  of  money  sjicrt  on  decoration 
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were  not  laid  out  in  providing  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  greater  number  of  patients.  TJie  Galitzin  cost  a  mil- 
lion of  rubles.  It  is  calculated  to  hold  a  hundred  and 
fifty-five  beds.  The  other  cost  not  so  much,  and  holds 
two  hundred  beds.  Of  these,  sixty-six  are  for  sick  per- 
sons ;  a  hundred  and  thirty-two  for  aged  and  infirm,  and 
two  for  extraordinary  cases.  I  was  conducted  over  the 
Sheremetieff  hospital  by  the  chief  physician,  an  English 
gentleman  to  whose  kind  attention  I  am  much  indebted. 
The  most  common  diseases  are  affections  of  the  lungs 
and  abdominal  viscera.  Intermittent  fevers  are  rarely 
known ;  putrid  scarcely  ever.  The  annual  endowment 
of  this  institution  is  a  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand 
rubles,  or  between  five  and  six  thousand  pounds. 

In  the  "  Street  of  Tartars"  the  Mussulmans  are  allowed 
to  iiave  a  mosque,  which  I  have  visited  with  feelings  of 
great  interest.  A  number  of  little  Tartar  boys  collected 
round  me,  repeating,  as  we  entered,  the  Arabic  icazan^ 
or  Mahomedan  summons  to  prayer,  the  only  sounds  that 
conveyed  to  their  minds  and  mine  the  same  ideas.  The 
mosque  is  not  like  any  of  those  in  the  east.  In  fact,  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  plain  brick  building,  resembling 
a  methodist  chapel.  It  is  quite  empty  ;  without  even  a 
pulpit  or  elevated  step  for  the  TWoollah. 

In  tlie  Netherlands  I  remember  being  much  annoyed 
by  tlie  almost  incessant  chimes  of  carillons  ;  but  tliose 
are  few  and  infrequent  compared  with  the  bells  of  Mos- 
cow. It  seems  as  if  the  congregation  of  each  church 
were  called  to  worship  eight  or  ten  times  a  day  ;  and 
when  you  know  that  there  are  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  parish  churches  in  this  city,  you  will  be  able  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  perpetual  din.  Some  of  the  bells 
have  a  very  deep  sonorous  sound,  especially  that  in  the 
tower  of  the  Ouspenskui  cathedral,  which  is  said  to  weigh 
sixty-four  tons.  Most  are  of  a  size  far  exceeding  those 
generally  used  in  other  countries  j  and  since  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  move  them,  the  clappers  alone  are  agitated  by 
means  of  ropes. 

The  Russians  are  by  no  means  a  musical  people,  yet 
there  is  one  species  of  wind  instrument  which  they  have 
brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection  unknown  in  '  other 
countries.  It  is  the  horn.  A  band  of  horn  players  is 
now  at  Moscow,  and  leaves  the  city  tliis  very  day  for 
England,  where  possibly  you  may  hear  them.  Every 
performer  is  furnislied  with  a  single  horn  on  which  he 
plays  one,  and  only  one,  note.  A  life  is  devoted  to  acquire 
proficiency  in  theexecution  of  this  monotonous  duty.  Each 
plays  his  note  as  the  piece  requires,  and  the  effect  produced 
is  similar,  but  superior,  to  that  of  a  fine  organ.  This 
species  of  music  is  peculiar  to  Russia,  and  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  the  amusement  of  the  great  on  hunting  ex- 
cursions, when  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  time  and 
place.  Vocal  music  is  more  cultivated,  because  instru- 
mental is  less  so,  in  this  country  than  in  most  others  of 
Europe.  1  have  already  mentioned  that  in  the  cathedral 
choirs  the  human  voice  alone  is  heard  :  hence  the  degree 
of  perfection  attained  by  the  band  well  known  under  the 
name  of  "  Chantrcs  de  la  Cour." 

There  is  something  peculiarly  gay  in  the  appearance 
of  this  city,  in  an  afternoon,  when  tlie  fashionables  move 
out  in  their  carriages.  A  large  proportion  of  the  resi- 
dents consists  of  families  of  the  old  nobility,  courtiers, 
and  military  and  civil  officers,  who  have  either  retired 
voluntarily  from  the  business  of  life,  or  have  wisely 
sought  an  honourable  retreat  before  the  anticipated 
fiown  of  the  autocrat  pronounced  their  doom.  Their 
equipages  present  a  curious  mixture  of  shabbiness  and 
splendour.  No  carriages  of  respectable  persons  are  seen 
without  four  horses.  The  leaders'  traces  are  so  long 
that  a  pair  of  horses  might  easily  be  harnessed  between 
them  and  the  wheelers.  A  dirty  urchin,  like  puss  in 
boots,  with  a  dirtier  livery,  is  mounted  on  the  off  leader, 
flourishing  a  short  whip  in  his  left  hand,  while  the  coach- 
man  adapts  the  length  of  his  whip  to  Ihedignity  of  his  mas- 
ter, which  in  any  other  country  would  be  compromised 
by  the  ruined  condition  of  his  tackle.  His  own  dress, 
however,  is  generally  of  a  better  order.  A  long  blue 
caflan,  with  a  silken  ceinturc  of  gaudy  colours  and  Torjok 
manufacture,  a  square  cap,  and  a  fine  flowing  beard,  dis- 
tinguish the  coachmen. 

Some  idea  (f  the  relative  proportions  of  different 
classes  of  society  in  Moscow  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  schedule,  the  result  of  the  last  census. 

Nobles,  14,724;  Serfs  of  the  crown,  3,101;  Ecclesiastics. 
4,388  ;  Merchants,  19,104  ;  Foreigners,  f2,385  ;  Citizens, 
28,029;  Artisans,  10,384;  Military,  22,191;  Manufae. 
turers,  1,854;  Coachmen,  1,882 ;  Serfs,  126,299  ;  Miseel. 
laneous,  19,204  ;  Total,  246,545. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Moscovites  has  always  been 
proverbial.    A  singular  instance  of  it,  carried  almc 
excess,  occurred  a  day  or  two  ago  when,  on  my  first 
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introduction  to  an  elderly  lady  of  rank  by  an  English  gen- 
tleman whom  she  had  known  only  a  week,  she  said 
quickly,  "  And  pray,  sir,  how  is  it  that  you  have  been  in 
Moscow  so  many  days  and  have  not  come  to  see  me  ? 
You  were  not  at  my  ball  on  Monday  night.  Will  you 
dine  with  me  to-morrow,  or  next  day,  or  what  day  will 
you  dine  with  me  ?"  I  was  surprised  by  such  a  recep- 
tion ;  but  found  on  enquiry  that  the  same  kind  of  unre- 
flecting hospitality  is  always  manifested  in  Moscow 
toward  foreign  travellers,  especially  towards  the  English. 
The  fact  is,  English  travellers  are  scarce  in  this  country ; 

d  the  distance  from  our  island  is  so  great,  that  only 

en  of  a  certain  property  can  afford  the  expense  of  a 
journey,  so  that  something  like  a  guarantee  is  offered 
against  the  abuse  of  kindness  by  those  whose  poverty 
might  carry  captive  their  conscience.  The  number  of 
English  of  the  higher  class  in  Moscow  is  very  limited ; 
though  here  as  at  St.  Petersburg,  British  governesses, 
sry-maids,  gardeners,  horse  jockies,  and  mechanics, 
are  retained  in  considerable  numbers.  In  most  large 
families,  the  individuals  filling  one  or  more  of  these  situ- 
ations are  our  compatriots.  In  the  duties  of  a  nursery 
ians  regar(*  the  English  as  unrivalled, 
lave  dined  out  nearly  every  day,  and  have  met  the 

:  party  each  time.    Mr. ,  the  clergyman,  was,  like 

myself,  a  member  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge ;  there' 
fore  our  meeting  proved  peculiarly  agreeable.    With  one 

lady,  Mrs.  H ,  to  whom  I  was  favoured  with  a  letter 

of  introduction,*  I  have  enjoyed  some  very  pleasing  in- 
tercourse. 'I'he  kindness  experienced  here  and  at  St. 
Petersburg  will  always  afford  nie  subject  of  grateful  re- 
membrance. 

You  have  no  doubt  observed,  as  I  have,  that  tlie  Eng- 
lish are  respected,  in  foreign  countries,  but  never  loved. 
Our  countrymen  are  too  conscious  of  their  superiority 
as  a  nation,  and  frequently  too  little  conscious  of  their 
inferiority  as  individuals.  Instead  of  wishing  to  learn 
what  they  may  from  other  nations,  and  to  acquaint 
tliemselves  with  the  opinions  of  foreigners  on  subjects 
of  moral,  political,  and  scientific  interest,  they  either 
strive  to  impose  on  them  their  habits  and  views,  or  else 
conduct  themselves  with  a  degree  of  reserve  which  is 
construed  into  hauteur.  The  consequence  is,  they  are 
excluded  from  the  best  society ;  and  their  observations 
are  necessarily  confined  to  a  rank  inferior  to  that  of 
which  they  are  members  in  their  own  country. 

The  restrictions  imposed  on  foreigners  are  not  so  se- 
vere as  I  was  led  to  expect.  The  only  thing  to  be  com- 
plained of  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  passport  properly 
arranged.  To  enter  this  country  from  Sweden  I  had 
three  passports.  In  Finland,  the  frontier  province,  I  was 
obliged  to  take  another  ;  to  pay  enormously ;  and  to  re- 
sign it  as  useless  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  I  was  favour- 
ed with  a  fifth.  This  would  only  serve  while  I  stayed 
in  that  city,  for  another  was  required  to  enable  me  to 
visit  Moscow.  I  have  now  received  a  seventh  to  carry 
me  back  to  St  Fetersburgh,  where  an  eighth  is  to  be 
purchased  for  twenty-five  rubles.  With  this  I  shall  be 
permitted  to  leave  the  country,  having  three  times  adver- 
tised my  intention  of  doing  so  in  the  German  and  Rus- 
sian newspapers.  Of  these  proceedings,  the  expense  is 
the  least  consideration.  The  trouble  is  very  great.  And 
of  the  sum  actually  expended,  the  smallest  part  is  that 
which  finds  its  way  into  the  government  treasury.  Pub- 
lic clerks  and  higher  officers  are  miserably  paid.  Since 
they  must  subsist  on  other  means,  tlie  performance  of 
duty  is  made  an  act  of  favour  for  which  they  are  to  be 
remunerated.  I  look  forward  with  fearful  anticipation 
to  a  time  when  this  hydra  principle.-  may  manifest  itself 
among  my  fellow-servants  of  the  English  government 
in  India,  if  an  impolitic  economy  be  suffered  to  encroach 
yet  farther  on  the  hard  earned  wages  of  their  labour. 

The  oriental  character  of  every  thing  around  frequent- 
ly carries  me  back  to 

" the  clime  of  the  East,  to  the  land  of  the  sun." 

The  usual  salutation  of  Khyreeut,  health,  and  the 
names  of  fruits,  as  Khurhoozah  and  Turhoozah^  the  dry 
and  water  melons,  witli  many  others,  are  Persian  or 
Arabic  in  their  origin.  Tlie  bearded  faces  of  tlic  men  ; 
their  long  flowing  robes  ;  the  darkness  of  their  complex- 
ions, and  their  timid  spirits,  daring  only  in  roguery ; 
their  low  cunning  and  habitual  fiilsehood;  in  sliort,  the 
general  character  of  the  people  ;  their  dress,  habits,  and 
buildings  ;  are  far  more  Asiatic  than  European.  Just  at 
this  time,  Russia  exhibits  another  striking  feature  of  re- 
semblance to  the  east.     That  dreadful  scourge,  the  cho- 


*  A  day  or  two  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  Ihe  ciiolcra 
morbus  entered  Moscow,  and  the  lady  here  referred  to 
was  one  of  its  first  victims. 


lera,  which  has  hitherto  been  confined,  at  least  in  its 
more  destructive  ravages,  to  India,  has  already  laid 
waste  the  city  of  Astrachan,  and  is  proceeding  with 
rapid  strides  towards  Moscow.  Every  d.-vy  brings  fresh 
tidings  of  its  progress.  The  whole  population  is  in  a  ,; 
state  of  alarm.  The  emperor,  supposing  it  to  be  infec- 
tious, has  ordered  out  a  cordon  of  troops  to  intercept  all 
communication  between  Astrachan  and  Moscow.  The 
cholera  is  the  universal  topic  of  conversation  among 
rich  and  poor.  Every  one  asks  the  question  which  no- 
body  can  answer,  "  What  is  the  best  remedy  ?"  I  have 
been  repeatedly  urged  to  present  myself  to  the  governor, 
(notwithstanding  the  declaration  that  I  know  nothing 
of  medicine,)  because  I  have  been  in  the  midst  of  its  ra- 
vages in  India ;  and  it  has  frequently  been  declared  with 
great  earnestness,  that,  if  the  governor  were  aware  of 
presence  in  Moscow  of  any  individual  who  had  been 
eye-wi<iiiess  to  the  effects  of  the  disease,  he  would 
tainly  summon  him  with  a  view  to  obtain  some  infor- 
mation that  might  suggest  effectual  preventive  measures. 
Tills  is  a  dreadfiil  visitation  :  but,  look  where  we  will, 
the  chastising  hand  of  Providence  seems  to  be  laid  on 
the  nations  of  Europe. 

LETTER  XIV. 

St.  Petersburg,  September  28rt,  (IGM),  ItSO. 

My  last  letter  was  dated  from  Moscow.     I  am  now  in 

meward  progress.  A  growing  acquaintance  with  for- 
eign lands  increases  my  love  of  our  country,  and  enables 
me  more  justly  to  appreciate  her  political,  social,  and 
moral  privileges.  On  Friday,  the  twenty-fourth  nltimo, 
I  left  Moscow  for  Su  Petersburg,  retracing,  unwillingly, 
my  steps  for  nearly  five  hundredniiles.  The  road  by  War- 
saw to  Berlin  is  little  more  than  four  hundred  leagues, 
while  that  which  I  am  pursuing  is  about  seventeen  hun- 
dred miles;  butthenorth  of  Poland  is  a  bed  of  sand ;  and  at 
this  season  scarcely  passable.  As  a  companion  could  not 
be  ensured,  arid  as  there  was  a  probability  of  my  deten- 
tion on  the  road  among  Polish  Jews,  proverbially  the 
greatest  rogues  of  their  race,  I  resolved  to  attempt  (lie 
longer  route  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  through  the  west 
of  Poland  and  northwest  of  Prussia.  A  fourth  of  the 
journey  has  been  accomplished.  In  the  course  of  the 
remainder,  I  shall  see  an  interesting  country,  and  many 
large  commercial  towns,  which  would  otherwise  remain 
unknown  to  me  except  by  name. 

After  a  journey  of  four  days  and  three  nights  I  ar- 
rived at  St.  Petersburg  late  yesterday  evening.  The 
principal  towns  and  other  objects  of  interest  on  the  road 
have  already  been  described  in  a  former  letter.  My 
three  companions  in  the  diligence  were  Russians  ;  men 
of  low  birth,  lower  maimers,  and  lowest  intellect.  One 
of  them  had  been  a  slave.  Having  prospered  in  trade 
conducted  on  his  own  account,  he  bougiit  his  freedom, 
with  that  of  his  family,  for  twenty  thousand  rubles,  or 
about  nine  hundred  pounds.  I  have  heard  of  a  vassal  of 
Count  Sheremetieft",  the  richest  subject  in  Russia,  who 
paid  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  for  his  liberty. 

The  novelty  of  every  thing  an  English  traveller  sees 
in  the  habits  and  modes  of  the  natives  renders  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  him  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
state  of  society  in  Russia,  since  the  grounds  on  which  his 
opinionmustbe formed  involve  considerations  to  which  his 
mind  hasnover  been  habituated, and  from  which  itis  there- 
fore probable  that  he  may  deduce  erroneous  conclusions. 
In  St.  Petersburg  his  estimate  is  likely  to  be  more  cor- 
rect, because  there  is  so  great  a  mixture  of^  foreigners 
that  among  the  higher  orders  intercourse  is  conducted  on 
principles  similar  to  those  which  govern  social  life  in 
other  large  capitals  of  Europe.  Peculiar  attention  is 
paid  to  rank.  Every  public  officer  and  distingnished 
foreigner,  whether  civil  or  military,  has  a  title  assigned 
him,  which  to  our  minds  conveys  an  idea,  not  sanctioned 
by  the  fact,  of  military  authority.  For  instance,  a  finan- 
cier may  be  called  a  major-general,  or  a  tiny  prince,  two 
years  old,  may  be  designated  a  general ;  but  these  are 
merely  terras  to  which  a  certain  rank  is  attached  :  they 
have  no  connection  with  military  affairs.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  this  custom  in  a 
country  depending  on  its  army  for  political  existence. 
Every  thing  that  raises  tlie  army  in  public  estimation 
strengthens  the  country :  and  nothing  can  do  this  more 
effectually  than  an  acknowledgment  of  military  rank  as 
superior  to  every  otlier,  and  an  establishment  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  even  civil  officers  are  dignified  by  the  grant  of 
honorary  military  titles.  An  introduction  at  court  opens 
to  a  man  the  first  circles  of  society  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Till  then,  he  is  a  plebeian.  From  that  momcnt,*he  is 
vested  with  patrician  honours.  The  merchants  form  a 
distinct  class.    They  are  not  admitted  to  the  tables  of 


tlie  nobility  ;  nor  is  tliere  an  order  of  gentry  with  wliom 
they  may  associate.  Tiieir  intercourse  is  tlierefore  con- 
fined to  their  own  body.  The  principal  shopkeepers, 
many  of  whom  are  foreigners,  chiefly  Germans,  are  in. 
eluded  among-  the  merchants.  Tlie  third  class  consists 
of  the  slave  peasantry.  These  distinctions  prevail 
throughout  Russia ;  except  that  in  the  interior  of  the 
J  country  the  number  of  merchants  is  so  small  tliat  the 
people  may  be  said  to  distribute  themselves  into  two 
classes,  nobles  and  serfs. 

The  population  of  Russia,  including  all  the  subjects  of 
the  emperor,  amounts  to  fifty-five  millions.  Of  these 
thirty-eight  millions  profess  the  Greco-Russian  faith  : 
ten  millions  are  Roman  Catholics  ;  three  and  a  half  pro- 
testants ;  two  millions  Mahomedans,  and  a  million  and  a 
lialf  Pagans.  The  superficial  area  of  the  empire  is  three 
hundred  and  seventy-tliree  thousand  square  miles,  allow- 
ing on  an  average  a  square  mile  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  persons.  Comparing  the  density  of  the  popu- 
lation of  European  Russia  with  that  of  the  rest  of  inha- 
bited Europe,  it  appears  that  it  is  as  nine  to  forty.  If 
Russia  in  Europe  were  populated  as  well  as  Sweden,  it 
"would  contain  ninety-five  millions  of  inhabitants  ;  if  as 
well  as  Germany,  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  millions. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  capabilities  of  the  soil 
would  admit  an  increase  of  population  to  the  amount  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions,  wilhout  subject- 
ing them  to  inconvenience  from  a  want  of  subsistence. 
Of  the  present  inhabitants,  forty-five  millions  are  of  the 
Sclavonic  race,  by  which  I  mean  Russians,  Poles,  Bul- 
garians, and  Servians ;  three  millions  are  Fins ;  two  mil- 
lions Lithuanians  ;  and  four  millions  are  composed  of 
Samoiedes,  Mongols,  Turks,  Moldavians,  and  Arme- 
nians. The  rest  are  European  foreigners,  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions  :— Germans,  330,000  ;  Swedes,  56,000  ; 
Greeks,  21,000;  Danes,  15,000;  French  and  English, 
4,000 ;  Jews,  460,000 ;— 936,000. 

In  many  of  the  conquered  provinces  slavery  has  either 
never  e.\isted  or  it  has  been  abolished.  In  those  where 
it  does  exist,  the  nobles  are  calculated  at  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  tliousaiid ;  the  serfs  at  thirty-six  millions.  The 
nobles  are  subject  to  no  tax,  but  pay  for  their  vassals. 
By  a  charter  of  nobility  they  are  exempt  from  mili- 
tary conscription  and  corporal  chastisement;  and, as  fine 
and  imprisonment  are  punishments  comparatively  un- 
known, if  a  noble  be  guilty  of  a  crime,  the  emperor  de- 
grades and  banishes  him  to  the  Siberian  mines.  He  is 
then  civilly  dead,  and  has  ceased  to  enjoy  his  former 
privileges ;  so  that,  if  again  criminal,  he  may  be  flogged 
or  otherwise  punished,  or  even  be  subjected  to  execu- 
tion. The  nobility  are  divided  into  three  classes ;  here- 
ditary, ofEeial,  and  those  raised  for  military  exploits. 
According  to  this  division  they  are  enrolled  in  three 
registers  preserved  among  the  public  records.  They  are 
also  arranged  in  another  mode,  according  to  which  they 
take  rank  and  precedence.  Instead  of  our  titles  of  ba- 
ron, vi.scount,  &c.  there  are  fourteen  grades  ;  and  a  man 
is  called  a  noble  of  the  third  class,  or  fourth  class,  &c. 
In  the  eight  first  classes  rank  descends  to  children,  who 
(as  soon  as  enrolled  among  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try) are  nobles  of  the  fourteenth  class,  and  gain  a  step 
every  third  year,  unless  pushed  on  more  rapidly  by  inte- 
rest or  merit.  These  rise  as  a  matter  of  course  from  the 
lowest  to  the  higlrest  class  but  two ;  the  two  first  being 
set  apart  for  chief  oflieers  of  state.  Those  who  are 
created  nobles  cease  to  rise  when  they  have  attained  the 
ninth  class,  unless  specially  promoted  by  the  emperor. 
The  difficulty,  therefore,  is  to  pass  tlie  hmits  between 
the  hereditary  and  non-hereditary  nobles.  This  effected, 
they  rise  graduilly  as  far  as  the  third  class.  In  one  sense 
the  nobility  may  be  said  to  be  vassals  of  the  crown,  for 
the  emperor  exercises  arbitrary  power  over  them  in 
many  respects ;  especially  in  the  choice  of  a  wife  and  a 
profession,  on  neither  of  which  occasions  can  a  nobleman 
act  without  permission  from  the  crown,  though  that 
permission  would  never,  in  common  eases,  be  withheld. 

Russians  of  the  higher  orders  are  intelligent  and,  for 
the  most  part,  well  educated.  It  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon (I  might  almost  say  it  is  the  general  case  in  a  large 
party)  to  hear  four  languages,  and  often  five,  spoken  at 
tlie  same  table  ;  the  majority  of  the  party  understanding 
at  least  three  of  them.  Every  gentleman  talks  German 
and  French,  and  many  speak  English.  The  Russians 
are  jealous  of  our  power  ;  tlie  more  so  because  they  con- 
sider us  to  be  jealous  of  theirs  :  but  they  respect  and  ad- 
mire us  as  a  nation.  A  trifling  incident  may  illustrate 
tills.  A  nobleman  of  talent  and  information,  whom  I 
met  at  the  Privy  Counsellor  Djunkorski's  house,  offering 
me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  one  of  the  first  men  in 
Moscow,  almost  apologised  for  doing  so,  saying,  "  But 
indeed  the  character  of  an  English  traveller  is  a  suffi- 
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eient  introduction  to  any  society."  The  same  gentleman 
observed.  "  I  consider  the  English  to  be  the  finest  go- 
vcrnment  in  the  world,  and  the  administration  of  India 
to  be  the  master-piece  of  its  prowess.  It  is  a  political 
miracle.  It  is  not  in  the  ages  of  darkness,  bnt  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  England  has  driven  from  their 
eastern  possessions  the  French,  Danes,  Portuguese,  and 
all  other  Europeans  ;  and  that,  with  a  handful  of  men, 
at  a  distance  of  four  thousand  leagues,  she  holds  in  sub- 
jection more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  men.  It  is 
quite  incomprehensible  I"  This  enlightened  Russian 
concluded  by  saying  :  "  I  would  not  on  any  account  that 
England  should  lose  India.  India  adds  greatly  to  her 
power ;  and  I  regard  it  as  essential  to  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope that  England  should  be  powerful."  I  may  observe, 
by  the  way,  that  an  acquaintance  with  India  is  some- 
times very  serviceable  lo  a  man  abroad.  The  children 
are  amused  by  accounts  of  wild  beasts ;  the  ladies  like 
to  hear  of  Indian  manners  and  customs,  and  the  gentle- 
men are  interested  in  eastern  politics. 

The  number  of  orders  instituted  as  rewards  strikes  a 
traveller  in  Russia  as  heing  almost  ridiculous.  Nearly 
every  common  soldier  has  three  or  four.  Many  have 
six  or  seven.  CivU  orders  and  those  of  knighthood  arc 
only  loss  numerous.  The  pretences  under  which  these 
honours,  with  snuff-boxes  and  similar  presents,  are 
bestowed,  are  quite  absurd.  Last  month  a  snuff-box, 
with  the  emperor's  portrait,  was  forwarded  to  the  duke 

of ,  merely  because  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to 

give  a  ticket  for  some  public  building  to  a  young  Rus- 
sian traveller.  The  occasions  on  which  these  favours 
arc  generally  granted  are  so  trivial,  that  what  was  in- 
tended as  an  iionourable  distinction  has  almost  ceased  to 
be  such. 

\Vith  regard  to  slavery  in  Russia,  it  may  be  observed 
that  it  is  a  condition  of  mild  restraint  on  man's  free  will 
compared  with  the  slavery  of  the  West  Indies.  Blasters 
can  legally  inflict  only  a  slight  corporal  chastisement 
and  the  law  directs  that  attention  be  paid  to  complaints 
of  vassals  against  their  masters.  Thus,  nominally,  the 
owners  have  nut  power  of  life  and  death,  and  there  is 
redress  against  excessive  grievance  ;  but,  virtually,  they 
are  absolute  in  their  domains,  and  there  is  no  redress. 
Still,  considering  the, authority  possessed,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  loss  tyranny  is  exercised  than  might  be  ex 
peeted.  E.xcess  of  anger  is  not  characteristic  of  a  Rus^ 
sian.  Compared  with  the  native  of  a  southern  clime  he 
is  cold  and  apathetic.  His  slave  is  therefore  less  valued, 
and  less  flogged.  Slavery,  however,  can  never  be  divested 
of  her  real  character  ;  and  her  moral  influence  is  here  but 
too  evident.  The  serfs  are  an  appendage  to  the  soil ; 
and  cannot  legally  be  alienated  from  it ;  but  this  law  is 
frequently  evaded,  and  they  are  bought  and  sold  like 
other  personal  property.  An  owner  is  entitled  to  the  la- 
bour of  his  male  slave  three  days  in  the  week  without 
any  remuneration.  ..  If  he  employ  him  during  the  other 
four  days  he  must  furnish  him  with  food  and  clothing. 
Mutual  interests  generally  induce  a  contract  between 
the  parties :  and  the  serf  is  allowed  to  work  on  his  own 
account,  paying  a  certain  aljrok,  or  rent,  to  his  master. 
This  varies  in  proportion  to  the  trade  he  may  pursue, 
and  it  is  raised  from  time  to  time  as  his  circumstances 
prosper.  Some  of  the  native  merchants  in  this  city  pay 
hundreds,  and  even  thousands  of  rubles  each  year  to 
their  masters  for  permission  to  carry  on  trade.  Were 
they  to  refuse,  the  nobleman  has  power  to  summon  them 
to  the  estate  of  which  they  are  an  appendage,  and  to 
compel  them  to  work.  If  a  serf  do  not  aspire  to  trade, 
but  continue  to  cultivate  the  soil,  his  master  provides 
him  with  land  and  a  hut  As  the  nobles  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  narrowly  the  condition  of  their  pea- 
santry, and  as  they  are  in  the  habit  of  raising  the  ahrok 
in  proportion  to  the  ability  to  pay,  while  the  emperor  de- 
mands and  receives  a  fixed  amount  from  serfs  of  the 
crown,  these  are  always  in  a  condition  far  superior  to 
that  of  other  serfs.  No  slave  is  allowed  to  leave  the  vil- 
lage to  which  he  belongs  without  a  passport  from  his 
owner,  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  any  to  escape  from  the 
grasp  of  a  master  :  and  as  the  power  of  holding  slaves 
is  one  of  the  privileges  of  nobility,  no  maiiumitted  serf 
can  himself  purchase,  or  otherwise  obtain,  a  slave. 

Considering  the  present  state  of  civilisation  in  Russia, 
and  the  intimate  connection  between  a  man's  desires  and 
enjoyments,  I  am  not  inclined  to  tliink  that  the  great  mass 
of  Russian  slaves  are  less  comfortable  than  the  free-born 
Indians.  It  is  true  that  they  have  nothing,  but  then  they 
want  nothmg.  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  a 
caravan  of  a  hundred  boors  carrying  sugar  from  Moscow 
to  St.  Petersburg,  will  pass  a  night  at  an  inn  and  not 
spend  three  halfpence  among  them,  because  they  cannot 
muster  so  large  a  sum.     Wretched  as  their  condition  is, 
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if  estimated  by  our  ideas  of  happiness,  it  is  less  so  in 
realily,  because  they  see  and  know  no  other  state.  Their 
master  is  raised  too  far  above  them  to  excite  jealousy  or 
ambition  ;  and  between  him  and  them  there  is  no  third 
class.  So  long  as  they  can  satisfy  the  present  cravings 
of  nature,  they  wish  for  nothing  more.  Devoid  of  fore- 
thought, they  have  no  an.xiety  for  the  future.  The  stripe 
inflicted  one  minute  is  forgotten  the  next,  and  not  dreaded 
for  the  following. 

It  is  in  moral  rather  than  in  physical  effects  that  the 
baneful  influence  of  slavery,  and  of  that  ignorance  which 
slavery  promotes  and  perpetuates,  is  manifested.  All 
that  a  serf  possesses,  even  his  wife,  is  the  property  of  his 
lord.  A  conviction  that  the  licentious  gratification  of 
passion  would  in  most  eases  lead  to  his  own  murder,  acts 
as  a  check  on  the  superior  in  the  absence  of  law  :  but 
the  mere  existence  of  the  power  alluded  to,. though  seldom 
exercised,  renders  comparalivcly  insecure  that  sacred  tie 
on  which  the  whole  fabric  rests  of  social  charities.  The 
serf  lives  like  an  animal,  and  habituated  to  act,  learns  in 
some  respects  almost  to  feel,  as  one.  Since  his  atirok 
will  be  raised  with  prosperity  he  conceals  his  gains,  and 
the  first  lesson  he  is  taught  with  the  dawn  of  reason  is  to 
deceive  his  master.  To  eflTect  this,  he  must  deceive  his 
fellow  slaves  ;  thus  low  cunning  and  a  habit  of  daring 
falsehood  are  engendered.  Selfinterest  is  always  the 
mainspring  of  exertion;  and  since  the  labour  of  a  serf 
enriches  chiefly  his  master,  tlie  motive  to  industry  is 
removed,  and  a  slave  is  habitually  idle.  Determined 
idleness  is  the  chief  feature  of  his  character.  Nothing 
but  physical  compulsion  overcomes  it.  He  has  no  repu- 
tation to  lose.  Unrespectcd  by  others,  he  respects  not 
himself;  and  if  he  have  an  opportunity  of  stealing,  what 
should  prevent  him  ?  If  discovered,  he  is  beaten ;  but  he 
is  accustomed  to  be  beaten  ;  and  a  temporary  enjoyment 
of  the  stolen  goods  knows  no  diminution  from  remorse  of 
conscience  or  violated  principle.  This  is  a  sad  picture, 
but  true  ;  and  so  it  must  remain  till  light  and  liberty 
dawn  on  this  benighted  laud. 

The  debased  condition  of  the  people  is  the  necessary 
result  of  slavery.  It  arises  from  no  want  of  moral  or 
intellectual  capabilities  :  on  the  contrary,  these  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  peasantry  in  a  very  remarkable  degree. 
Were  not  this  thecase,  their  state  could  not  possibly  be 
so  good  as  it  is.  The  Russians  are  eminently  gifted 
with  the  elements  of  the  Christian  character,  though 
deformed  and  almost  concealed  by  ignorance, superstition, 
and  other  baneful  growths  of  slavery.  I  am  informed 
by  a  friend  who  has  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
here,  that  a  deep-rooted  conviction  of  original  and  per- 
sonal sin,  and  a  simple  dependence  (as  far  as  their 
knowledge  admits,)  on  the  merits  of  the  Saviour,  charac- 
terise  the  Russians.  In  no  class  of  native  society,  how- 
ever dissipated,  do  you  ever  meet  a  scorner.  Whenever 
the  subject  of  religion  is  broached,  even  in  the  midst  of 
mirth  and  revelry,  it  will  be  treated  with  solemnity,  or 
respectfully  disposed  of  as  unsuited  to  the  occasion. 
Great  attention  is  conceded  to  religious  instruction,  and 
a  bible  is  the  most  valuable  gift  that  can  be  offered  to  a 
poor  man.  My  friend  informs  me  that  some  of  the 
scenes  he  has  witnessed,  when  visiting  the  prisons  with 
a  man  who,  as  a  native  of  England  and  a  resident  in 
Russia,  is  a  blessing  to  the  one  and  an  honour  to  the 
other  country — I  mean  Mr.  Venning,  the  Howard  of  the 
day — have  made  an  impression  that  will  never  be  effaced. 
The  sudden  hush  and  devout  preparation  of  the  prison- 
ers and  soldiers  of  the  guard  when  Mr.  Venning  has 
proposed  to  read  the  Bible  ;  the  look  with  which  a 
solemn  whisper  passed  from  one  to  another,  "  the  word 
of  God  is  going  to  be  read ;"  the  fixed  and  breathless 
attention  of  all  the  listeners ;  the  earnest  petition  for  a 
Bible  urged  by  some  of  the  soldiers,  and  accompanied 
with  an  assurance  that  they  wanted  to  read  it  to  one 
another  while  on  duty ;  and  the  bitter  disappointment 
they  expressed  on  hearing  that  government  had  forbidden 
the  boon  they  sought ;  all  these,  and  many  more  inter- 
esting traits,  show  that  the  Rassians  are  prepared  to 
receive  the  gospel  with  avidity,  whenever  it  may  be 
proclaimed  to  them ;  and  encourage  a  hope,  not  enthu- 
siastic, but  sober  and  well  founded,  that  when  it  pleases 
God  to  remove  the  darkness  which  now  overshadows  the 
land,  conversions  will  take  place,  not  as  they  do  in  some 
countries,  among  isolated  individuals,  far  separated  in 
time  and  place,  but  by  whole  masses  of  men  throwing  off 
the  trammels  of  a  degrading  superstition,  and  worship, 
ping  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

My  friend  mentioned  an  interesting  fact.  Shortly 
after  the  dreadful  inundation  of  1834,  crossing  over  the 
Neva  with  a  large  party  of  boors  in  a  common  ferry-boat, 
he  was  attracted  by  their  conversation,  which  ran  some- 
what in  this  strain :  "  Well,  this  is  a  dreadful  visitation, 
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tliat  we  have  had."  "  Yes,  but  we  deserve  it  richly. 
Look,  what  sinners  we  are."  "  To  be  sure,  that  is  true  : 
and  moreover,  we  iinow  better.  Why,  there  is  not  one 
of  us  that  is  not  provoliinj  God  by  our  abominable 
wickedness.  Nobles  and  sUves,  we  are  all  equally  bad." 
"  Yes,  and  I  tell  you  what,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
\*e  have  sojnething  still  worse  ;  and  we  deserve  it,  for  we 
do  not  lay  our  wickedness  to  heact,  nor  God's  chastise- 
ments, as  we  ought.'  The  arrival  of  the  ferry  at  the 
opposite  bank  prevented  my  friend  from  hearing  the  con- 
clusion of  this  interesting  conversation,  maintained  by 
two  boorish  peasants,  whom  a  stranger  would  heve  sup- 
posed to  possess  scarcely  two  ideas  beyond  providing  for 
the  necessaries  of  life.  He  assures  me  that  this  is  not 
an  uncommon  case  ;  but  that  the  sentiments  here  cited 
may  be  received  as  a  fair  sample  of  those  of  the  natives 
in  general.  It  seems  to  be  a  remarkable  trait  of  national 
character,  that  the  first  ideas  imbibed  are  of  a  religious 
nature ;  and  that  tlie  Russians  having  no  other,  by  culti- 
vating tliese,  have  obtained  a  certain  knowledge  of  reli- 
gion, on  which  it  only  requires  that  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  be  grafted,  to  make  it  bring  fo-th  spiritual  fruit. 
It  is  in  spite  of  a  natural  tendency  to  moralise  that 
slavery  prevents  the  Russian  from  rising  to  the  point  to 
which  morality  would  elevate  him. 

The  real  nature  of  this  bondage,  which  might  more 
justly  be  termed  vassalage  ;    its  influence  on  character 


offers  to  moral  and  intellectual 
advancement,  would  form  subject  for  a  little  volume,  and 
can  only  be  properly  treated  by  one  whom  long  residence 
in  the  country,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
gu.ige,  have  supplied  with  the  necessary  information. 
Tiie  opinions  I  have  formed  may  be  quite  incorrect. 
Such  as  they  are,  I  offer  them  to  you  ;  ai  d  ifyou  detect 
any  inconsistency,  it  arises  from  a  wish  to  give  you 
always  my  first  impressions.  Sometimes  these  are  favour-^ 
able,  sometimes  otlierwise,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  incident  on  which  tliey  depend.  Apparent  discre- 
pancies  of  this  kind  may  be  easily  reconciled  ;  and  it  is 
only  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  various  effects 
produced  on  the  same  mind,  and  a  comparison  of  these 
with  impressions  made  on  others  dissimilarly  constituted, 
that  a  man  can  hope  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  national 
character  placed  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  personal 
investigation. 

Ib  llie  hey-day  of  life,  with  unlimited  power,  health, 
and  every  indjcemcnt  to  seek  his  own  pleasure,  the  pre- 
sent emperor  devotes  his  whole  time  to  his  subjects. 
Fronj  dawn  of  day  till  tlie  afternoon,  he  is  engaged  in 
public  affairs.  Nor  is  his  attention  turned  only  to  poli- 
tics, legislation,  and  military  arrangements  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  moral  sta*  of  the  people,  the  prisons, 
almshouses,  and  similar  institutions,  are  objects  of  his 
special  regard.  Unhappily  for  the  country,  the  aristo- 
cracy are  not  as  disinterested  as  the  emperor.  Their 
aim  and  their  attainment  are  to  keep  him  in  comparative 
ignorance,  or  to  counteract  his  efforts  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  present  state  of  things.  A  determination  on 
his  part  to  carry  into  e,\ecution  the  desire  of  his  heart  for 
the  liberation  of  the  serlii,  would  excite  among  the  nobles 
a  conspiracy  which  would  probably  end  in  the  loss  of  his 
crown.  It  is  the  power  of  an  illiberal  aristocracy  that 
prevents  Russia  from  rising  to  the  elevation  she  would 
otherwise  attain. 

The  emperor,  or  "  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,"  is  as 
absolute  as  a  monarch  can  be.  He  has  no  hereditary 
advisers  and  no  chosen  counsellors.  The  prime  minister 
of  the  empire  is  styled  the  chancellor.  Each  of  tlie  de 
partments  has  likewise  its  peculiar  minister,  all  of  when 
are  en  officio  members  of  a  council  consisting  of  thirty 
five,  who  superintend  the  public  oflices.  Imperial  ukases 
are  issued  through  a  body,  called  a  senate,  who 
employed  as  a  mechanical  instrument,  and  have 
deliberative  power,  except  when  they  sit  as  a  judicial 
court  of  appeal  from  inferior  tribunals.  Governors  are  de- 
puted to  the  provinces  of  this  extensive  empire,  who  carry 
on  the  duties  of  their  governments  by  means  of  subordi- 
nate employes,  and  ahost  of  gens-d'armes,  who  correspond 
to  the  Omlah  with  which  a  civil  functionary  is  surrounded 
in  India.  But  with  the  number  and  duties  of  these,  all 
resemblance  ceases.  The  talent,  patient  investigation, 
laborious  assiduity,  and  undeviating  integrity,  which 
characterise  British  civilians  in  the  east,  are  for  the  most 
part  wanting  in  the  Russian  governor.  Money  is  th 
sole  passport  to  justice.  To  obtain  money  is  the  mail 
object  of  almost  every  judicial  officer.  This  evil  will 
never  be  remedied  so  long  as  the  present  inadequate 
stipends  are  continued  to  public  servants,  whose  salary 
seldom  amounts  to  a  quarter,  and  often  not  to  a  tenth,  of 
what  they  are  expected  and  obliged  to  spend, 
offices  it  rotnoins  nearly  the  same  as  it  v.-as  a  century 


ago,  notwithstanding  great  changes  in  the  relative  value 
'  money  and  in  the  habits  of  tlie  people.     The  whole 
system  of  government  is  bad. 

At  the  present  lime  the  Russians  are  in  a  state  to  feel 
nost  keenly  the  effects  of  an  absolute  monarchy,  a  cruel 
ristocracy,  and  the  want  of  a  middle  class.  They  are 
00  civilised  not  to  be  conscious  that  they  are  slaves. 
They  are  too  little  advanced  in  civilisation  to  exercise 
L  the^autocrat  and  nobles  through  the  medium 
of  public  opinion.  Government,  conscious  that  know- 
ledge must  burst  the  chains  which  now  gall  the  people, 
'  I  imposed  a  strict  censorship  on  the  press.  A  miserable 
nanly  policy  is  pursued  to  prevent  men  from  speaking 
what  tliey  think,  or  knowing  what  others  think.  Every 
foreign  newspaper  is  held  back  if  it  contain  an  account 
uliny  or  a  sentiment  favourable  to  hberty.  In 
short,  mind  and  body  are  alike  enslaved  in  Russia,  and 
despotism  is  complete. 

have  made  the  courts  a  subject  of  particular  enquiry, 
and,  strange  to  say,  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  an 
"  'dual  who  could  inform  me  of  the  legal  mode  of 
;  a  debt  or  prosecuting  a  criminal.  The  only 
have  obtained  is  unsatisfactory  indeed.  "  II 
n'y  a  point  de  loi,il  n'y  a  que  des  ordonnances  (ukases)"* 
Nor  is  this  an  exaggerated  statement.  A  gentleman  who 
has  shown  me  much  kindness  is  now  poor,  because  there 
legal  mode  by  which  he  may  recover  large  debts 
due  to  him  from  Russian  nobles.  This  deficiency  in  the 
system  of  jurisprudence  cannot  fail  to  influence  com- 
merce prejudicially.  Here  a  man's  word  is  worth 
nothing  without  a  bond  ;  a  bond  is  useless  without  law  ; 
and  since  there  is  no  law,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  faith, 
neither  credit  nor  enterprise.  The  whole  external  com- 
merce of  Russia  is  conducted  by  foreigners.  Ships  are 
manded  by  Germans,  insured  and  freighted  by 
English,  and  often  manned  by  Swedes  or  I'ins.  To 
remedy  this  state  of  things,  the  emperor  'has  ordered  a 
digest  to  be  arranged  of  the  ukases  of  his  predecessors, 
d  laws  to  be  framed  in  accordance  with  them  :  but  the 
nobility  retard,  as  much  as  possible,  this  desirable  work, 
because  its  completion  will  involve  a  restriction  of  their 
power. 

The  revenue  of  the  country  is  derived  from  a  capita- 
tion tax  on  the  serfs,  and  another  tax  on  the  vassals  of 
the  crown.  A  census  is  made  every  fifth  or  sixth  year  ; 
when  males  above  twelve  years  old  are  endowed  by  go- 
vernment with  seven  acres  of  land,  for  which  they,  or 
their  masters,  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  three  rubles  per 
annum.  This  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  enormous 
uantity  of  waste  land  in  the  empire ;  far  more  than 
ufficient,  if  cultivated,  to  supply  food  to  the  population 
of  England  and  India  in  addition  to  her  own.  The  male 
serfs  amount  to  about  eighteen  millions,  of  whom  seven 
millions  are  vassals  of  the  crown,  paying  an  annual 
hruk  of  ten  rubles  a  head.  Besides  these,  there  are  six 
ither  principal  sources  of  revenue  :  first,  the  monopoly 
of  brandy  and  salt;  second,  customs;  third,  Siberian 
ines ;  fourth,  the  mint ;  fifth,  stamps  ;  and  sixth,  a  duty 
I  merchants,  who,  according  to  the  gntltl^  or  rank,  in 
which  they  enroll  themselves,  pay  a  certain  per  eentage 
the  capital  they  employ.      The  following  rough  sche 


[  give  you  some 


idea   of  the   proportion   these 
enue  bear  to  each  other. 

Millions  of  Ruble 

Capitation '70 

Abrok 54 

Brandy  and  Salt    -         -         -         -     98 

Customs 50 

Mines 10 

Mint 8 

Mercliants ^ 
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Whenlhere  is  no  e.xtraordinary  call  for  money  the 
receipts  and  expenses  of  government  are  nearly  balanced, 
but  the  smallest  extra  disbursement  turns  the  scale 
against  the  country.  The  interest  of  the  national  debt 
swallows  up  forty  millions ;  the  marine  twenty-four  mil 
lions  ;  diplomatic  charges  twenty-two  millions ;  and  the 
army  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  rubles,  annually. 

The  present  army  is  calculated  at  eight  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand  men.  Of  these,  five  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  are  infantry  ;  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand,  cavalry:  sixty  thousand  artillery;  and  fifty 
thousand  life-guards,  pioneers,  sappers,  and  Cossacks. 
Every  third  year  two  men  in  five  hundred  are  enlisted. 
By  this  means  a  constant  supply  of  soldiers  is  yielded  to 


'  There  is  no  law— only  ukases 


state.     Every  serf  becomes  free  from 
s  enrolled  in  the  imperial  army  ;    his  long  beard  is    ■ 
off,  and  he  is  thenceforth  a  civilised  European  :    but 
change  in  his  condition  is  regarded  as  a  subject  of  ' 
condolence,    rather   than    congratulation.     His    friends 
consider  him  as  dead,  because  every  social  tie  is  rup- 
tured ;    and,   sometimes  (I  am  informed)  they  even  put 
ing.      The  pay  of  a  private  is  thirty  rubles,  or 
twenty-seven  shillings  a  year.     Besides  this,  he  receives 
clothes,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  salt  and  grain.      Tlie  " 
salary  of  officers  is  equally  insufficient  to  enable  them  to 
style  suited  to  their  rank.     Hence   gambling, 
dishonesty,  and  a  whole  train  of  evils. 

i  have  long  been  convinced  of  the  improbability  of  our 
Indian  possessions  being  endangered  by  a  war  with 
This  conviction  is  confirmed  by  observation 
during  my  short  sojourn  here.  There  is  a  want  of  sys- 
every  public  department ;  in  none,  perhaps,  more 
than  the  military ;  and  there  is  a  surprising  ignorance 
of  every  thing  connected  with  the  east.  Between  Russia 
"a  there  is  no  cordiality.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  that  should  ever  exist ;  but  even  could  the  latter  be 
induced  to  favor  an  invasion  of  India  by  Russia  ;  could 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  sustenance  for  an  army  on  the 
route  be  overcome ;  and  could  the  constitutions  of  the 
soldiers  be  fortified  against  the  climate  ;  yet  Russia  is 
not  fiirnished  with  resources  to  enable  her  to  carry  an 
efficient  army  through  the  territory  occupied  by  the' 
warlike  noinade  hordes  of  Afghanistan  and  of  neigh- 
bouring countries.  National  power  consists  neither  in 
money  nor  men,  but  in  the  relative  proportion  of  these  to 
the  territory  occupied,  and  in  the  ability  to  apply  them  to 
practical  purposes.  Tried  by  this  test,  the  wealtli  of 
Russia  will  be  found  to  be  less,  and  her  disposeable  mili- 
tary force  smaller,  than  that  of  any  of  the  kingdoms 
ith  which  she  is  likely  to  be  embroiled  ;  and  greatly 
inferior  to  that  against  which  she  would  contend  in  the 
of  her  ambitious  hand  grasping  at  India.  Such  is 
ise  at  present :  but  who  shall  venture  to  conjecture 
what  may  be  her  power  a  century  hence  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  visit  this  country,  and  to  think  of 
what  she  was  a  hundred  years  ago,  without  being  aston- 
shed  at  what  she  is  now.  The  rapidity  of  her  progress 
s  extraordinary.  Every  new  invention  in  mechanics 
md  every  improvement  in  manufactures,  in  whatever 
ioriier  of  the  world  originated,  is  immediately  adopted 
or  tried  at  St.  Petersburg.  An  absolute  monarch  never 
wants  money,  and  many  expensive  failures  weigh  li  tie 
1  the  balance  against  one  suecesful  experiment.  With 
rts  and  manufactures,  the  moral  condition  of  the  people 
is  undergoing  a  change.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
provement  of  the  intellectual  faculties  is  the  first  step 
moral  elevation.  Education  must  precede  a  change 
of  habits,  and  the  mind's  yetters  be  struck  off  before 
moral  obligations  can  be  fully  appreciated. 

Impressed  with  this  conviction,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe 

Russia  many  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  youth. 

There  are  seven  universities  in  the  country,  containing 

three  thousand    students  and  one  hundred  and  ninety 

professors.      Besides  these,  are  fifty-nine  colleges  for  the 

education    of   priests,   containing   twenty-six    thousand 

students  and  four  hundred  piofessors.     There  are  also 

several   medical    and    military    seminaries,  with    some 

dreds  of  provincial  and  district  schools,  (independently 

of  private  academies,)  under  the  protection  of  govern- 

;nt. 

In  this  city  are  two  institutions,  founded  by  the  em- 
press Catherine  the  Second,  of  a  peculiarly  interesting 
character ;  "  Le  convent  de  jeunes  demoiselles,"  and 
L'institut  de  Sainte  Catherine."  The  former  was  esta- 
blished in  1764,  for  the  education  of  eight  hundred  girls, 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  for  the  daughters  of  nobles 
and  of  citizens,  who  pass  here  nine  and  six  years  respec- 
tively. Fifty  or  twenty-eight  pounds  sterling  are  paid 
annually  for  each  girl.  For  this  sum  she  is  boarded  and 
clothed,  and  taught  not  only  reading  and  writing,  aritli- 
metic,  and  needle-work  ;  but  also  French  and  German, 
music,  drawing,  and  natural  philosophy.  An  annual 
exhibition  is  held,  at  which  tlie  late  empress-mother 
made  a  point  of  being  present.  To  this  the  corps  diplo- 
matique and  chief  officers  of  government  are  invited, 
with  several  of  the  nobility  and  parents  of  pupils.  Those 
girls  who  have  distinguished  themselves  receive  appro- 
priate rewards,  and  those  who  leave  the  convent  with 
eclat  are  presented  with  the  empress's  cipher  set  in  dia- 
monds, which  they  wear  ever  after  as  the  most  honourable 
distinction  a  female  can  obtain.  The  other  institution 
referred  to,  calculated  to  accommodate  three  hundred 
girls,  is  of  a  similar  nature,  1)ut  open  only  to  daughters 
of  the  iiobiUfy. 
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s,  payable  in  advance. 

Unfortunately,  I  arrived  at  Moscow  a  few  days  too 
late  to  attend  tlie  fair  of  Nijni  Novogorod,  which  is  lield 
annually  in  August  and  September.  It  is  well  know 
as  tlie  largest  in  the  world,  being  superior  in  numbers 
aiid  traffic  to  that  of  Hurdwar  in  Hindoostan.  Mer- 
chants  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  assemble  there. 
The  English  trader  is  introduced  to  the  remote  Kam- 
tchadale  ;  while  the  tall  Afghan  traffics  with  tlie  dwarf- 
ish Laplander.  Tartars,  Chinamen,  Turks,  Indians, 
Greeks,  Italians,  Icelanders,  Danes,  Germans,  Swedes, 
and  French,  carry  there  the  produce  of  their  respectiv 
countries.  Nijni  Novogorod  is  the  mart  through  which 
tea  finds  its  way  from  China  to  the  interior  of  the  Ru! 
sian  empire.  Another  large  fair  is  held  in  Ladak,  on  th 
borders  of  the  plateau  of  Thibet,  to  which  the  Chinese 
carry  tea,  where  they  barter  it  for  cloths  and  fbrs 
brought  from  Nijni  by  tlie  Tartar  merchants,  who  take 
it  back  the  following  year  to  that  town,  whence  it  is 
dispersed  throughout  the  empire.  The  flavour  of  this 
tea  is  far  superior  to  tlial  of  our  own ;  owing  probably 
to  the  land  conveyance;  for  a  sea  voyage  is  prejudicial 
to  tea.  But,  independently  of  this  advantage,  there  is 
an  aromatic  fragrance  in  the  Russian  tea  which  is  evi- 
dently extrinsic ;  arising,  if  I  be  rightly  informed,  from 
its  being  packed  by  the  Chinese  merchants  for  a  land 
journey  with  flowers  and  leaves  of  the  olea  fragrans.  In 
the  market-place  yesterday  I  examined  what  was  called 
by  the  Muscovite  tradesman  the  flower  of  tea,  for  which 
he  demanded  twenty-eight  shillings  a  pound.  It  was 
fiill  of  little  white  particles,  like  dried  flowers,  and  very 
fragrant.  When  hifused  in  water,  the  flavour  is  strong 
and  grateful.  The  price  usually  paid  for  tlie  article  in 
this  part  of  the  country  is  not  less  than  that  which  tlie 
vender  demanded  from  me. 

The  commerce  of  Russia  is  gradually  increasing. 
Her  maritime  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 
The  principal  articles  of  exportation  are  iron,  com,  flax, 
hemp,  wood,  hides,  tallow,  wax,  and  cordage.  In  ex- 
change, she  imports  wines,  coffee,  tea,  and  all  sorts  of 
manufactured  cloths.  A  considerable  internal  trade  is 
carried  on  by  canals  and  large  caravans ;  by  means  of 
which  commercial  intercourse  is  likewise  maintained 
with  Persia,  and  with  China  by  way  of  Siberia.  That 
political  economy  is  a  science  hitherto  unknown  in  Rus- 
sia is  manifest  from  the  violation  of  its  first  principles  by 
unwise  restrictions  on  commerce,  interfering,  as  much 
as  legal  enactments  can,  with  the  natural  flow  of  labour 
into  the  most  profitable  channels. 

The  mines  of  Siberia  have  been  a  source  of  wealth  to 
the  empire  ever  since  the  subjection  of  that  country  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  They  now  yield  the  crown  an- 
nually about  two  and  a  half  millions  sterling  ;  but,  till 
the  year  1821,  only  two  gold  mines  were  known.  In  the 
great  Oural  mines  a  solid  mass  of  native  gold  was  dis- 
covered, weighing  twenty-seven  pounds.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  institutions  in  St!  Petersburg  is  called 
the  H6tel  des  Mines.  Besides  a  collection  of  mineralogi- 
cal  specimens,  probably  unrivalled,  containing,  amongst 
others,  a  piece  of  aqua  marine  weighing  eighteen  pounds, 
and  another  of  malachite  weighing  thirteen  hundred 
pounds,  there  are  models  of  the  lake  Olonetz,  of  a  part 
of  the  Oural  chain  of  mountains,  and  of  several  mines. 
These  models,  (in  the  study  of  which  one  might  pass 
many  profitable  days,)  e-diibit  Lilliputian  miners  at  work 
in  exact  conformity  with  the  reality  ;  and  the  whole  pro- 
cess,  from  the  excavation  to  the  smelting  of  ore,  is  repre- 
sented in  miniature.  In  this  institution  a  corps  of  young 
miners  is  educated  in  every  branch  of  the  science ;  and  at 
the  end  of  each  year  a  party  duly  qualified  is  sent  to  Siberia 
to  conduct  the  mining  establishment.  For  their  practical 
instruction,  a  subterraneous  gallery  of  considerable  length 
has  been  excavated,  showing  the  various  geological  strata: 
thus  are  they  familiarised  with  subjects,  their  knowledge 
of  which  is  to  be  called  forth  by  future  duties.  I  was 
conducted  through  the  rooms  and  mines  by  an  intelli- 
gent  lad  of  sixteen,  who  is  expecting  to  be  shortly  com- 
missioned to  Siberia. 

When  we  hear  of  Siberia  and  Botany  Bay,  the  mind 
almost  involuntarily  adverts  to  hard  labour  and  galling 
chains  :  but  good  information  from  the  one  and  the  other 
sanctions  a  combination  of  more  pleasing  ideas.  W^lien 
chains  and  labour  are  not  annexed  to  the  sentence,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  banishment  to  Siberia  is  a  very 
heavy  punishment  to  a  Russian.     At  Tobolsk  there  are 
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so  many  noble  families,  so  many  merchants,  and  so  many 
serfs,  all  united  by  sympathy  as  brother  exiles,  that  a 
society  exists  as  large  as  in  any  town  of  Russia,  except 
St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  Provisions  are  exceedingly 
cheap.  Amusements  are  numerous.  The  inhabitants 
economise  while  living  luxuriously  ;  and  many  beg  per- 
mission to  remain  when  their  period  of  banishment  has 
expired.  All  the  Russian  punishments  are  not  equally 
mild.  Disgraceful  as  it  is  to  their  national  character,  the 
knout  is  still  in  vogue.  Culprits  suffering  this  punish- 
ment frequently  die  in  consequence.  Women,  as  well 
as  men,  are  subjected  to  it;  and  instances  are  recorded 
of  ladies  of  high  rank  who  have  fieen  publicly  flogged  in 
the  Nevski  Prospektive.  The  instrument  consists  of  a 
twisted  lash,  two  feet  long,  attached  to  a  stick  about 
half  that  length.  At  the  end  of  the  lash  a  leatlier  thong 
is  fastened,  which  is  steeped  in  milk  and  hardened  by 
exposure  to  tlie  sun,  previous  to  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment. When  softened  by  tlie  sufferer's  blood,  the  thong 
is  changed  for  a  new  one,  and  many  may  be  used  on  the 
same  subject.  Happily,  however,  human  nature  can 
endure  only  a  limited  degree  of  pain.  Owing  to  this 
merciful  provision,  cruelty  often  defeats  her  own  object. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  knouL  The  first  stroke  generally 
takes  away  sensation,  and  seeds  of  death  are  deposited 
in  the  deep  bleeding  furrows  of  the  insensible  culprit. 

If  the  excellence  of  the  police  be  estimated  by  the 
paucity  of  crimes  that  reach  the  ear,  it  is  very  good. 
But  in  a  country  where  government  restrains  the  public 
expression  of  truth,  a  different  test  must  be  resorted  to. 
Policemen  parade  the  streets  day  and  night.  I  have 
frequently  been  walking  at  a  late  hour,  yet  I  never  saw 
a  disturbance  nor  had  cause  for  personal  fear.  The  sys- 
tem of  espionage  is  carried  to  a  baneful  extent.    Foreign 


V arched 


though   the 


Every 


l-aquais  de  place  is  said  to  be  in  the  pay  ofgov< 
He  keeps  a  regular  diary  of  your  proceedings,  and  most 
travellers  might  find  a  more  correct  journal  of  their 
residence  in  St.  Petersburg  deposited  with  the  police 
than  in  their  own  writing-case.  Sometimes  the  laquais 
reports  with  more  cunning  than  truth ;  so  that  to  offend 
him  may  involve  a  traveller  in  serious  difficuldss.  A 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  was  seized  and  detained 
at  the  frontier  because  the  police  understood  that  he 
lived  much  alone  and  wrote  a  good  deal.  The  inference 
was  clear.  He  was  plotting  against  the  state  I  Inn- 
keepers, English,  German,  and  native,  are  so  completely 

the  hands  of  the  pohee,  that  not  one  of  them  is  to  be 
trusted.     A  person  taking  out  a  licence  to  keep  a  hotel 

tually  enlists  himself,  ipso  facto^  among  the  public 
spies.  A  man  dares  scarcely  to  confide  in  his  own 
brother.  If  Napoleon's  saying  be  true,  that  every  one 
has  his  price,  he  ought  not ;  for  the  government  will  give 
any  price  to  a  spy.  Neither  the  highest  rank  nor  official 
secures  its  possessor  against  the  operation  of 
pt  system.  It  is  rumoured  that  when  *  *  *  was 
ambassador  to  this  court,  he  found  the  lock  of  his  writing- 
case  had  been  tampered  with ;  and  so  conscious  of  her 
insecurity  was  the  late  unfortunate  queen  of  Prussia, 
that  during  her  residence  at  St.  Petersburg,  she  invariably 
carried  on  her  person  all  her  secret  papers. 

The  Russians,  like  the  Indians,  are  partial  to  batliing ; 
but  a  Russian  bath  is  a  thing  mi  generis  ;  and,  as  a  cor- 
rect notion  of  it  can  be  obtained  only  by  undergoing  the 
operation,  I  resolved  to  pay  the  price,  and  have  ac- 
cordingly taken  a  bath  both  here  and  at  Moscow.  A 
bath  house  consists  of  a  succession  of  rooms,  generally 

ree,  in  each  of  which  is  a  stove  :  the  second  apartment 

heated  to  a  higher  temperature  than  the  first,  in  which 
the  thermometer  mayst  and  at  100  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit ;  and  a  third  to  a  higher  than  the  second.  In  the 
inner  room  is  a  series  of  benches  from  the  floor  to  the  top, 
each  hotter  than  the  one  below.  The  temperature  of  the 
highest  could  not,  I  should  think,  be  less  than  140°;  it 

■ght  be  more.  To  tliese  baths  hundreds  of  persons 
flock  every  day,  especially  on  Saturday.  A  few  years 
bathed  indiscrimmately  together.  Now 
there  is  a  division  in  the  room  :  but  in  many  of  the 
this  is  scarcely  more  than  nominal;  the  door 
being  either  off  its  hinges,  or  not  filling  the  doorway. 
The  price  paid  at  public  institutions  is  equivalent  to  two 
pence  ;  at  private  baths,  to  three  and  eight  pence.  The 
process  is  as  follows.  You  enter  the  second  apartment, 
having  undressed  in  tlie  first :  by  degrees,  the  tempera- 


ture of  the  body  rises,  so  that  you  find  the  heat  of  the 
inner  room  supportable  ;  at  the  same  time  you  are  quite 
content  to  sit  on  the  lowest  bench  that  the  head  may  be 
in  a  stratum  of  air  lower,  and  therefore  less  heated,  than 
when  you  stand.  The  attendant  then  approaches;  and, 
desiring  you  to  lie  down,  he  rubs  the  whole  body  with  a 
handful  of  the  inner  bark  of  lime-tree  dipped  in  soap  suds 
previously  prepared,  and  shampooes  every  limb.  This 
part  of  the  operation  is  very  grateful,  when  he  throws 
over  your  head  successive  showers  of  hot  water ;  after 
which,  you  take  your  seat  on  the  second  or  third  bench 
fi-om  the  bottom,  gradually  ascending  as  you  are  able  to 
bear  the  heat.  The  skin  soon  becomes  hot,  the  head 
feverish,  and  the  tongue  parched.  The  sensation  is 
dreadfiil,  and  you  regard  with  horror  the  lyifeeUng  ope- 
rator who  insists  on  your  ascending  to  the  uppermost 
bench.  As  soon  as  you  comply,  the  man  throws  four  or 
five  buckets  of  water  into  the  stove.  In  a  moment,  the 
room  is  filled  with  steam  :  and  the  attendant  proceeds  to 
the  last  part  of  his  duty,  which  is  to  brush  you  rather 
smartly  with  a  bunch  of  birch  twigs  covered  with  leaves. 
During  this  agreeable  flagellation  perspiration  bursta 
forth  from  every  pore,  and  actually  runs  down  in  little 
streams.  The  efiect  is  inconceivable.  A  state  of  ex- 
treme enjoyment  succeeds  to  that  of  oppression.  The 
skin,  head,  and  respiration  are  relieved  ;  and  the  muscles 
of  the  mouth  relax  into  a  smile  from  mere  animal  pleasure. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  effect  produced  on  me.  Having 
descended  to  the  floor  and  dried  the  body,  you  enter  the 
next  room  and  find  the  sofa  a  necessary  resort.  An 
hour's  repose  affords  the  body  time  to  recover  from  its 
state  of  relaxation ;  and  the  Russian  bath,  which  is  re- 
garded as  a  panacea  for  all  diseases,  is  concluded.  The 
natives  adopt  a  more  speedy  (and,  as  they  say,  a  more 
efficacious)  mode  of  recruiting  the  system.  While  per- 
spiration is  flowing  profusely  from  the  skin  they  run 
into  the  cold  air,  and  rub  their  bodies  with  snow,  or  throw 
cold  water  on  tlieir  heads.  The  pores  are  instantly 
closed,  and  every  fibre  is  braced  ;  while  the  previous 
drafight  on  the  vessels  of  the  cuticle  counteracts  the  bad 
eftect  likely,  under  other  circumstances,  to  result  fi-om 
such  a  transition.     I  tried  the  experiment,  and  found  it 

t  as  a  delightful  tonic,  from  which  I  experienced  no 

bsequent  ill  effects. 

The  principal  articles  of  food  among  the  peasantry 

e  rye  bread  of  a  dark  colour,  approaching  to  black,  and 
tschee^  or  vegetable  soup  mixed  with  sour  crout.  To 
these  they  add  porridge,  pickled  cucumbers,  water  me- 
lons, buckwheat,  eggs,  and  fish.  The  national  physiog- 
nomy is  not  prepossessing.  The  Russians  have  flat 
features  and  sallow  complexions.  The  men  are  dark, 
brawny,  and  short ;  the  women  only  tess  dark,  and  seldom 
pretty.  The  teeth  of  the  natives  are  generally  good ;  and 
it  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  soundness  of  these  is  es- 
sential to  the  admission  of  a  recruit  into  the  army. 

have  not  been  long  enough  in  Russia  to  learn  any 
thing  of  the  language.  It  does  not  much  resemble  the 
Persian  or  Arabic;  and  it  is  so  different  from  every 
European  tongue,  that  without  application  to  books  it 
cannot  easily  be  picked  up.  It  is  purely  Sclavonic,  and 
10  affinity  to  the  Teutonic  tongues.  Eight  of  the 
letters  are  Roman,  and  as  many  Grecian.  One  of  these 
unded  as  v,  and  employed  something  hke  an  JEmUc 
digamma  :  Greek  names,  too,  such  as  Plato  and  Nicou, 
are  in  common  use.  Three  of  the  double  consonants 
resemble  in  power,  though  not  in  form,  the  Persian 
Dzal,  Chay,  and  Sheen,  each  of  which  is  expressed  by 
two  letters  in  the  Teutonic  languages  ;  and  the  adjective 
rather  think,  formed  by  koe,  not  unlike  the  posses- 
case  in  Hindoostanee ;  as  Tzarskoe  Celo,  the  tzar'» 
village.  The  other  sixteen  letters  completing  the  alphabet 

e  peculiar  in  form  and  power  to  the  Russian  language, 
hich  is  indebted  to  them  for  its  singularly  harsh  and 
laboured  character.  As  it  contains  no  literary  treasures, 
there  is  little  encouragement  to  a  resident,  much  less 
traveller,  to  bestow  pains  on  its  acquisition ;  never- 
tlieless,  one  cannot  but  feel  many  a  regret  to  lose  entirely 
that  information  which  may  be  gleaned  from  incidental 


In  regard  to  scenery,  there  is  little  to  be  enjoyed  in 
Russia.  The  two  capitals  are  the  only  objects  of  interest 
in  this  part  of  the  country ;  but  a  short  residence  in 
either  of  them  amply  compensates  for  all  the  toil  and  in- 
which  may  have  been  encountered  during  a 
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jouruey.  The  country  is  flut  and  dull.  The  soil,  where 
not  sandy,  is  rich  and  well  cultivilcd  in  in-oportion  to 
the  number  of  hands  employed  :  bat  amucli  larger  popu- 
lation is  required  to  clear  away  the  woods  and  to  convert 
the  space  they  occupy  into  arable  land.  It  is  curious 
that  in  Russia,  as  tliroughout  the  whole  extent  of  Scan- 
dinavia, firs  and  birch  are  almost  the  only  trees.  Oaks 
are  chcrislicd  as  exotics,  and  never  seen  in  a  state  of 
nature.  'I'he  same  may  be  said  df  elm,  ash,  willow,  and 
nil  the  mimosa  family,  which  add  so  much  to  the  beauty 
of  our  English  forests  and  gardens. 

But  I  must  conclude.  Russia  is  a  country  rising 
rapidly  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  one  in  which  it  is 
peculiarly  interesting  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
human  mind  progressing  towards  a  higher  and  more  en- 
lightened state  of  civilisation.  Its  moral,  as  well  as 
political  and  physical,  phenomena  are  novel ;  a  traveller 
is,  therefore,  peculiarly  liable,  in  the  observations  he 
makes,  to  fall  into  error  ;  for,  however  good  the  opportu- 
nities he  may  enjoy  of  investigation,  his  time  is  generally 
too  short  toidmit  of  any  degree  of  certainty  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  conclusions.  Minds,  too,  are  differently 
constituted.  Hence,  the  different  reports  in  circulation 
regarding  the  same  places  and  occurrences.  Some  men 
are  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  regarding  every  object 
througli  a  prism  that  transmits  in  a  direct  line  only  the 
couhur  de  rose,  while  other  rays  are  refracted  at  an  angle 
that  throws  them  off  the  moral  retina.  But  each  crystal 
lias  its  peculiar  angle  of  refraction.  Some  may  think 
my  account  of  Russia  not  favourable  enough;  otheis,too 
favourable  ;  and,  after  all,  perhaps  each  of  us  is  wrong. 
Convinced  that  this  is  highly  probable,  I  neither  fear 
correction,  nor  will  hesitate  hereafter  to  admit,  if  neces- 
sary, that  1  ha\  •.'  seen  cause  to  change  my  opinions. 

LETTER  XV. 

Berlin,  IGth  October,  1830. 

From  St.  Petersburg  the  road  runs  for  some  miles 
along  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  commanding  a  fine  view  of 
the  "sea,  tlie  shipping,  and  the  receding  capital.  At 
Narva,  ninety-eight  miles  distant,  it  passes  out  of  Russia 
proper  into  Esthonia,  the  northernmost  of  the  prov 
conquered  by  Peter  in  the  last  century,  when  Charles  of 
Sweden  lost  the  battle  of  Pultawa,  and  strove  in  vain  to 
rally  his  forces  at  this  very  city. 

Hence,  we  took  a  more  soutlierly  direction,  and,  en- 
tering Livonia  at  the  northeast  point,  crossed  diagonally 
to  its  southwest  extremity.  In  our  route  we  passed 
Chudloigh,  once  the  residence  of  the  Duchess  of  Kings- 
ton. Her  house  is  now  converted  into  a  farm.  For 
some  miles  the  road  runs  along  the  shore  of  the  lake 
Peipus,  which  is  eighty  miles  in  length,  and  ranks 
largest  in  Europe,  after  those  of  Ladoga,  Onega,  Aral, 
and  the  Caspian.  It  abounds  in  fish,  large  quantitie; 
of  which  are  annually  transmiticd  in  a  frozen  state  to 
St.  Petersburg. 

A  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  from  Narva,  at  Derpt 
or  Dorpat,  there  is  an  university  fomided  by  Gustavns 
Adolphus  in  1B32,  said  to  contain  within  its  walls  some 
of  the  best  astronomical  instruaients  now  existing.  The 
famous  astronomer  Slruve,  who  has  received  medals  from 
the  Royal  and  Astronomical  Societies  in  London  for  his 
discoveries  relating  to  double  stars,  is  a  professor  in  this 
university.  Soon  after  midnight  on  the  second 
wc  .?rrived  at  Riga,  having  accomplished,  at  a  wretched 
pace,  three  hmidred  and  seventy-seven  miles  in  the  dili 
genco  in  eighty-eight  hours.  The  road  is  good  except 
over  tlie  last  thirty  miles,  where'  it  passes  through  a  'b( 

I  had  three  pleasant  companions.     One  of  these,  t] 
Baron  von  Kittlitz,  lias  travelled  with  me  as  far  as  tlj 
jilaec ;  and,  after  a  fortnight's  collision  in  a  close  ca 
riage,  which  could  not  fail  to  exhibit  a  man's  peculiarities, 
whether  pleasing  or  otherwise,  I  may  say  I  have  seldom 
rnet  so  agreeable  a  companion.     He  has  made  tlie 
of  the  world.     He  resided  some  time  in  Kamtchatka  and 
the   northwest  of  .America,  where  he  was  employed  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersbuig  to  collect 
specimens  of  natural  history.     With   good   talent  and 
mweh  information,  united  to  an  obliging  disposition,  he 
could  not  but  prove  an  acquisition  as  a  fellow  traveller, 
especially  as  he  talks  Russian  and  German,  the  languages 
of  tlie  countries  through  which  wc  have  journeyed. 

Riga  is  prettily  situated  on  the  Dwina.  At  this  point 
the  river  expands  itself  into  a  width  of  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  feet,  over  which  is  thrown  a  bridge  of 
planks,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  Riga  was 
built  by  Albert  in  1200.  From  1581  to  1710  it  remained 
subject  to  Poland,  and  was  then  conquered  by  Russia.  It 
has  all  the  appearance  of  a  large  Gcrmau  couuncrcial 
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n.     The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty  ;  nor  are  there 
any  public  buildings  of  note. 

As  wo  arrived  a  little  after  midnight  on  Saturday,  I 
ssed  Sunday  there,  and  attended  divine  service.  The 
English  have  a  factory  and  a  cliaplain,  as  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. -After  church  1  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Ellis,  the  clergyman,  who  kindly  asked  me  to  spend  the 
vcning  with  him.  Here  the  modern  style  of  Russian 
rehitecture  entirely  disappears.  The  language  is  spoken 
only  by  coachmen,  who  are  chiefly  Russian  ;  and  the 
ent  is  cordially  disliked,  except  by  a  few  em- 
ployes who  feed  on  tlicir  leaner  brethren. 

On  Monday  morning  I  took  the  diligence  from  Riga 

to   Mittau,  the  capital  of  C^ourland,  whose  frontier    is 

crossed  a  few  miles  from  the  former  town.    The  distance 

twenty-seven  miles.     Mittau  is  of  considerable  size, 

d  carries  on  an  extensive  trade,  favoured  by  its  situa- 

n  on  the  Aa,  only  three  or  four  leagues  from  its  ein- 

bouelmre.     Here  the  baron,  who  had  preceded  me  on 

Sunday  night,  had  hired   a  carriage  to  convey  us  to 

Polangen,  the  frontier  town  of  Russia,  which  w-e  reached 

the  afternoon  of  Wednesday.     The  road  from 

Mittau  to   Polangen,  a  hundred    and  fifty-four    miles, 

better  than  we  had  anticipated,  because  information 

obtained  at  Riga  had  led  us  to  believe  that  our  oiletree 

would  be  generally  buried  in  sand,  whereas  th" 

se  during  the  last  stage  alone. 

The  provinces  of  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and  Courland, 
Ere  originally  occupied  by  tribes  of  tlie  ffistii 
ime  is  preserved  in  the  modern  apellation  of  the  first  of 
these  districts.  They  long  retained  the  Seytliieo-Celtie 
language  that  prevailed  in  our  own  country ;  and  it  was 
probably  this  fact  which  gave  rise  to  the  observation  of 
~  historian,   that   their   language    resembled    tli 

British.     The  dialect  now  spoken  is  intelligible  to  neitlier 
ussians  nor  Germans.     It  is  thought  to  be  a  compound 
of  tlie  Sclavonic  of  the  aborigines  and  the  language  of 
the  Teutonic  knights  who  long  held  these  provinces  ' 
subjection.     The  CEstii  used  to  carry  about  with  them 
figures  of  wild  hoars)  a.s  the  Swedish  peasants  do 
day  in  tiie  month  of  February,)  when  a  festival  we 
brated  in  honour  of  Frea,  the  mother  of  the  gods.    They 
fancied  that  this  symbol  of  superstition  served  instead 

,  and  kept  them  secure  in  the  midst  of  foes.     Tt 
irious  fact,  in  confi.mation  of  the 
physical  and  moral  habits  are  hereditary,  that  the  first 
time  tliese  )ieople  are  mentioned  in  history,  it  is  as  culti- 
vators of  corn,  and  as  endowed  with  a  larger  share  of 
diligence  tlian  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  indolent  Germans  ' 
general.     At  the  present  time  corn  is  the  chief  article 
ccmmerce  in  these  provinces,  and  the  inhabitants  retain 
their  reputation  for  industry.  The  natives  are  Luther 
To  the  south  of  Esthonia  very  few  Greek  churches 
to  be  seen.     The  appearance  of  the  people  differs  greatly 
from  that  of  the   Russians :   they  resemble   more  th 
Swedes.    Like  them,  too,  they  are  free.    In  the  souther 
parts  of  Livonia  and  in  Courland  the  country  is  far  mor 
woody  than  in  Ingria  and  Esthonia.     We  drove  through 
prodigious  forests,  almost  rivalling  in  extent,  and  far 
passing  in  variety  of  foliage,  those  of  Scandinavia.   Here 
and  there  villages,  consisting  of  five  or  six  hous 
scattered  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  surrounded 
by  isolated  patches  of  vegetation,  like  little  Oases 
plains  of  sand.     The  huts  afforded  miserable 
dation  to  a  traveller.    A  bedstead  swarming  with  vermin 
covered  with  a  mattress  stufled  with  leaves,  and  a  singU 
sheet  like  sail-cloth,  is  the  usual  nightly  resting-place 
Light  is  supplied  by  a  bit  of  green  fir  saturated  with  its 
own  turpentine.     The  floor  is  sprinkled  with  junipci 
twigs,  to  which  I  am  now  so  habituated  that  1  rather 
enjoy  the  smell.     Thus  in  many  respects  the  habits 
modes  of  the  prfople,  as  well  as  tlie  general  chii-aeter  of 
the  country  on  tliis  shore  of  tlie  Baltic,  resemble  those  of 
the  opposite  coast. 

But  one  circumstance  attracts  peculiar  notice.     It 
very  remarkable:  and  seems   to  tell  of  a  time   wli 
eitlier  the  whole  north   of  Europe  was  covered  by  the 
ocean,  or  else  the  present  bed  of  the  Baltic  was  dry  land. 
Large  boulders  of  rock  are  seen  in  every  direction  ly 
on  plains  of  sand,  and   distant  hundreds  of  miles   fr 
the  nearest  .stone  quarry.     Those  consist  of  granite  i 
other  hard    crystalline  rocks  from    the  mountains 
Norway.     Detached   masses  may  be  traced  tlience  i 
direct  line  through  Sweden  to  its  southern  coast ;  the 
farther  they  lie  from  their  parent  mountain,  the  mo 
they  are  scattered,  and  the  less   sharp  their    angul 
points.     Whether  or  not  they   exist  in   the  bed  of  the 
Baltic  is  unknown;    but  on  this  side  they  are  found 
again,  being  still  more  scattered  and  rounded.     Thei 
peculiar  composition  refers  thorn  atoneolo  the  souther 
purl  of  tlic  Scandinavian  chain,  whence  it  would  seei 


that  they  have  been  broken  off  by  some  tremendous  eon- 
■  nature,  and   rolled  through  the  intervening 
country',  becoming  rounder  and  rounder  in  proportion  as 
their  lengthened  journey  subjected  them  to  friction. 

Polangen,  as  the  name  indicates,  is  a  Polish  village, 
nhabitcd  principally  by  Jews.     Their  dress  is  as  pecu- 
lar  as  their  physiognomy.     They  wear  the  loose  Turk- 
ish robe  with  a  ceinture,  and  a  conical  cap  turned  up 
The  smaller  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Catholic ;  yet  the  unhappy  sons  of  Judah  are  the  weaker 
party.     In  every  spot  tainted  with  the  Romish  super- 
ne  expects  to  see  symbols  of  idolatry  ;  but  here 
the  crosses  can  scarcely  bo  numbered.     They  are  evi- 
dently erected,  not  to  gratify   the  enthusiasm  of  devo- 
■  n,  but  in  mockery  of  tliose  who  mocked  the  Saviour 
lom    they   crucified.     Within    the    precincts   of  the 
lall  ehurch-yard  I  counted  nine  crosses,  seven  crud- 
es, and  three  wooden  models  of  the  scourging  and 
rial  of  the  rejected  king  of  the  Jews. 
Within  a  short  distance  of  this  place  we  passed  the 
frontier  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  pursued  our 
course  by  post  for  five  hours  to  Memel.     The  Prussian 
Douanier  was  not  strict ;  and  the  Russian  forgot  a  part  of 
s  established  duty,   which  is  to  see  that  no  coin  is 
ikcn  out  of  the  country.     This  prohibitory  law  origin- 
ed   in  an  extensive  exportation  of  copper  by  the  Jews, 
lio  sold  it  at  a  high  premium,  because  that  metal  is  of 
greater  value  in  all  otlicr  countries  than  in  Russia.  The 
kopeck  is  a  piece  as  large  as  a  half.oenny,  and  there 
are  nine  kopecks  in  nn  English  penny.  The  trade  there- 
fore could  not  fail  to  be  profitable. 

Having  left  my  carpet  bag  in  the  carriage  at  Polan- 
gen, an  accident  which  I  discovered  on  our  arrival  at 
the  custom-house  only  two  or  three  miles  from  that 
town,  I  returned  to  the  barridre  and  begged  permission 
logo  back  in  searrh  of  it.  The  Russian  officers,  how- 
ever, mantained  that  that  privilege  could  not  be  granted 
without  a  new  passport.  A  German  nobleman  whs> 
witnessed  our  conference,  and  who,  holding  the  Russians 
in  detestation,  was  actually  leaping  with  joy  because  ho 
found  himself  once  more  clear  of  the  country,  saw  they 
were  only  waiting  for  a  bribe,  and  begged  me  to  disap- 
point  them,  by  sending  back  my  postilion  on  one  of  the 
liorses.  This  I  did  and  succeeded  in  regaining  the  bag. 
1  could  wish  to  have  left  the  great  empire  of  Russia 
under  circumstances  permitting  the  last  impression  of 
national  character  to  have  been  more  pleasing. 

At  Meuiel  an  hotel  is  kept  by  a  naturalised  English- 
man. We  enjoyed  his  comfortable  rooms  the  more,  as 
they  formed  a  pleasing  contrast  to  those  in  Courland, 
where  the  two  preceding  iiiglits  had  been  passed.  That 
town  is  situated  on  the  sea  coast,  at  the  entrance  of  a 
salt  watei  lake  called  the  Curische  Haff.  The  river 
Memel  is  the  principal  channel  by  which  wood  growing 
in  Livonia  and  Courland  is  brought  to  the  sea.  The 
accumulation  of  amber  on  the  southeastern  coast  of 
the  Baltic  is  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  substance 
to  be  turpentine  (that  has  exuded  from  fir  trees  which 
have  themselves  decayed)  changed  in  its  nature  by  the 
length  of  time  it  has  lain  buried  in  the  ImJI's,  or  low- 
lands. The  ancients  called  it  glesitm  ;  a  word  evidently 
derived  from  the  German  ^/wa,  signifying  the  same  as 
our  own  word  glass,  and  applied  to  amber  on  account  of 
its  transparency. 

The  road  from  Mqmel  to  Koenigsberg  is  so  sandy  that 
a  water  conveyance  is  generally  preferred.  A  trader  car- 
ried us  from  one  end  of  the  haff  to  the  other  in  eighteen 
hours,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  A  wagon,  ' 
the  best  conveyance  wc  could  procure,  and  the  only 
one  that  dare  encounter  the  road,  took- us  at  the  same 
pace  in  five  hours  to  Koenigsberg,  the  second  town  of 
Prussia,  where  I  spent  a  Sunday  and  rested  two  days 
and  a  half. 

This  pause  was  refreshing  to  mind  and  body.  It  af- 
forded me  an  opportunity  of  reflecting  on  the  interest- 
ing tour  I  had  just  concluded  in  Russia,  and  the  bless- 
ings which  attended  mo  in  painful  and  laborious  travels 
through  that  country.  The  only  language  spoken  at 
Koenigsberg  is  German ;  therefore  there  is  no  French 
church.  The  London  Jews'  Society  has  a  missionary 
in  this  town,  with  whom  I  passed  an  evening  on  pur- 
pose to  ascertain  the  progress  of  Christianity  among 
the  Hebrew  population.  As  in  India,  the  work  of  con. 
version  advances  slowly. 

Some  large  schools  on  the  principal  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion exist  here,  formed  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  the 
present  director,  Mr.  Vanselow,  under  the  patronage  of 
govcrniiicnt.  A,  letter  from  a  friend  at  Tottenham 
opened  to  me  at  once  his  schools,  his  heart,  and  stores 
of  information.     Had  my  visit  to  the  town  been  paid 


exclusively  to  this  interesting^  individual,  1  should  co 
sider  myself  well  recompensed.  He  was  sent  lo  En 
land  for  the  purpose  of  learningthe  Lancasterian  syste; 
With  tills  object  lie  passed  three  months  in  the  central 
school  of  the  Eritish  and  Foreign  Society  in  the  Boroug 
Koad  :  then  returned  to  undertake  the  supervision  of 
similar  institution  in  his  native  town.  This  is  the  first 
attempt  to  introduce  the  Lancastcrian  system  intc 
Prussia,  where  a  more  general  interest  on  the  subject 
of  education  has  been  excited  than  exists,  perhaps,  in 
any  country  except  the  United  States.  In  one  of  the 
periodical  papers  circulated  by  the  English  society, 
which,  (when  he  can  procure  them,)  Mr.  Vanselow  ex- 
hibits with  patriotic  interest,  it  is  justly  observed  under 
the  head  of  Koenigsberg  ;  "The  education  of  the  poor 
in  the  protestant  states  of  Germany  has  been  an  object 
of  attention  with  the  government  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  the  reformation,  and  extensive  provisions  were 
made  for  this  purpose  ;  a  school  being  established  by 
law  in  every  parish.  In  Silesia  and  Saxony  scarcely 
an  uneducated  child  is  to  be  met  with,  but  in  many  dis- 
tricts and  large  towns  the  population  has  far  outL'rown 
this  provision.  In  East  Prussia  and  the  Polish  provin- 
ces especially,  the  number  of  uneducated  is  very  nume- 
rous, so  that  at  the  present  time,  when  the  government 
is  contemplating  the  supplying  this  deficiency,  and 
anxious  to  improve  the  system  of  the  old  schools,  the 
establishment  of  a  model  school  on  tlie  British  system 
in  the  centre  of  the  Prussian  dominions  is  an  important 
measure.  The  Dutch  system  called  the  simultaneous, 
and  the  Pestalozzian,  have  of  late  both  prevailed  in  the 
Prussian  dominions,  so  that  the  British  systom  will  be 
subjected  to  a  severer  scrutiny  than  usual,  but  we  doubt 
net  its  jierits,  if  fairly  exhibited,  will  establish  its  supe- 
riority. 

"  Tlie  subject  of  education  generally,  is  at  the  present 
time  extensively  claiming  the  attention  of  the  public, 
and  we  are  informed  there  are  several  weekly  and 
monthly  publications  circulated  in  Prussia,  entirely  de- 
voted to  information  respecting  education,  and  which 
report  the  state  of  the  various  establishments  for  public 
and  private  instruction,  and  the  merits  of  tlic  different 
systems  pursued." 

Koenigsberg  contains  a  population  of  eighty  tJiou- 
sand;  a  large  number  of  whom  arc  Jews;  and  many  ol 
the  inscriptions  in  the  streets  and  neighbourhood  are  in 
Hebrew  characters.  The  town  is  one  of  the  most  irregu- 
larly built  in  Germany.  It  is  unlike  any  other,  except 
in  the  dirt  of  its  streets  and  the  unfortunate  absence  o( 
trotloirs.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  river  Pre- 
gel,  the  ancient  Outtalus,  that  flows  into  another  salt- 
water lake  called  the  Frischc  Haff,  into  ihc  opposite 
extremity  of  which  the  Wcichsel,  or  Vistula,  disem- 
bogues itselfl  Standing  on  one  of  its  bridges,  you 
have  on  your  right  an  antique  town  of  the  ihirteentli 
century,  and,  on  your  lci%  a  pretty  country  and  a 
pect  not  unlike  that  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Thamt 
Teddington.  A  castle  still  exists  here,  built  by 
Teutonic  Knights,  whose  head-quarters  it  formed.  The 
style  of  architectuie  is  rude,  massive,  and  unsightly; 
so  tliat  the  interest  of  tiie  building  is  entirely  extrinsic 
and  historical. 

In  the  hotel  I  found  a  contrivance  for  obviating 
inconvenience  of  standing  outside  the  door  to  await 
arrival  of  a  garcon,  as  is  necessary  in  inns  where 
bell  is  common  to  many  rooms.     I  have  seen  the  same 
in  some  of  the  iiortheru  capitals,  but   in  smaller  towns 
this  simple  cxpedient.h  is  not  yet  been  generally  resort- 
ed to.     A  broad  circular  board  marked  with  the  num- 
bers of  the  rooms  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  each  passage. 
The  bell  rope  hangs  by  it.     When  you  ring,  you  turn 
the  hand  of  this  clock-faced  aparalus  lo  the  number  of 
your  own    apartment,  and  the  waiter,  referring  to  it, 
ascertains  in  which  direction  his  services  are  requii-ed. 

On  IMonday,  the  eleventh  instant,  I  left  Koenigsbe.-g, 
and  travelling  three  days  and  nights  arrived  here  on 
Thursday  morning.  The  distance  is  seventy-seven 
and  a  half  German,  or  three  hundred  and  sixty-two 
English,  miles.  The  whole  road  is  Macadamised.  The 
oxceJlenco  of  Prussian  diligences  is  proverbial  It  is 
impossible  for  them  to  be  better  arranged.  The  exact 
time  of  arrival  at  each  post  station  is  fixed,  with  the 
number  of  minutes  allowed  for  changing  horses,  for 
meals,  &c.  and  a  single  deviation  renders  the  conduc- 
ieur  amenable  to  the  law.  The  cabriolet  carries  three ; 
the  interieur  six.  There  is  a  cushion  projection,  which 
serves  as  a  resting  place  for  the  head  of  the  traveller  sit- 
ting in  the  centre,  so  that  each  of  the  passengers  has  the 
full  benefit  of  a  corner.  Six  large  pockets  and  a  net  afford 
ample  room  for  books,  and  all  necessary  items.     The 
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baron,  with  another  gentleman  and  myself,  occupied 
one  side  of  the  interieur.  The  opposite  was  secured  by 
a  lady  and  iicr  two  daughters,  tlie  eldest  of  whom  was 
on  her  way  to  llie  bridal  altar.  The  other  was  an  in- 
teresting girl  of  seventeen,  full  of  vivacity,  good  sense, 
and  simplicity ;  having,  the  day  before,  loft  her  native 
town  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  I  almost  envied  her 
the  delight  which  the  novelty  of  each  object  afforded 
She  could  not  believe  that  the  charm  would  wear  away  ; 
and  who  would  wish  to  release  her  from  tlic  pleasing 
delusion? 

The  road  from  Koenigsberg  lies  through  a  ccmitry 
rather  picturesque  than  otherwise ;  and  through  many 
towns  of  considerable  si2e  and  importance.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  these  is  Blarieiiburg,  eighty-three 
miles  from  Koenigsberg  ;  where  a  castle,  once  inhabited 
by  the  Teutonic  knights,  still  rears  its  sombre  towers, 
recalling  to  mind  tales  of  chivalry  and  blood;  Dontzic, 
one  of  the  first  commercial  towns  on  the  Baltic,  contain- 
ing little  of  scientific  interest,  is  only  six  German  miles 
from  Marienburg.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  part 
of  t!ie  coast,  are  said  to  have  worshipped,  under  the 
name  of  AJcis,  those  electric  phenomena  that  sometimes 
appear  in  the  neighbourhood  during  a  storm,  like  meteors 
on  the  masts  of  ships  ;  to  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
still  pay  reUgious  veneration  under  the  title  of  "  the  fire 
of  SL  Elmo."  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  name  of  the 
old  divinity  is  still  preserved  by  northern  nations  under 
the  corrupted  form  of  Alff,  or  Alp,  a  designation  they  ap- 
ply to  the  presiding  genii  of  the  mcmitains. 

From  Marienburg  the  road,  deserting  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  runs  in  a  southwesterly  direction  through  that 
part  of  Poland  which  fell  to  the  share  of  Prussia  when 
the  iniquitous  division  of  that  injured  country  between 
the  three  great  neighbouring  powers  was  effected.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  population  is  Jewish.  They 
wear  the  dress  I  have  described  as  distinguishing  them 
at  Polangen,  except  that  the  conical  cap  is  esclianged 
for  a  broad  brimmed  slouched  hat.  Their  persons  arc 
filthy  in  the  extreme.  Tlie  squalid  appearance  of  a  Jew 
elsewhere  will  bear  no  comparison  with  that  of  a  Jew  in 
Poland.  Most  of  the  inns  are  in  their  hands.  In  this 
department  they  exercise  freely  that  love  of  gain  which 
acts  as  a  ruling  passion  among  those  wl:o,  without  coun- 
try, rank,  or  character,  feel  that  money  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  secure  to  them  even  the  outward  tokens  of  re- 
spect. At  Friedeburg  wc  halted  some  time.  I  availed 
myself  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  cemetery.  It  is 
of  extraordinary  size  compared  with  tlie  population,  but 
yet  filled  with  tombs.  All  the  inscriptions  are  in  He- 
brew characters;  a  peculiarity  which  gives  tills  burial- 
ground  a  novel  and  interesting  appearance. 

Landsburg  and  Custrim  are  large  fortified  towns,  well 
built  in  the  German  style,  hut  wcarin;r  i.  1  ,:ji  p  .;  ,.  i  .  ' 
modern  manners  and  refinements  mor  '  ,  i  i 

south  of  Prussia.     This  country  was  1  ;         r    . 

by  a  ti-ibe  of  Germans  called  Semncnt..  ..  .  i  !i.-  i  ;.  ;:. 
most  ancient  and  noble  of  tlio  Sueri. 
connected  witli  their  superstitious  rites  are  recorded  by 
the  classic  historian  of  Germany.  The  first  is,  that  re- 
presentatives of  all  the  tribes  who  claimed  one  common 
origin  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  periodically  in  a 
wood,  rendered  peculiarly  sacred  and  terrific  by  some 
fearful  legend,  and  of  slaughtering  there  a  human  victim 
to  propitiate  the  deity.  The  next  is,  that  no  person  was 
permitted  to  enter  tliis  wood  till  he  had  first  bound  a 
chain  round  his  body  in  token  of  entire  subjection  to  the 
deity  presiding  there ;  and  that,  if  he  feD,  (as  witli  such 
an  incumbrance  it  was  not  improbable  he  should,)  he 
might  not  rise  again,  but  was  compelled  to  roll  along 
the  ground  till  he  reached  the  place  of  sacrifice. 

It  was  five  in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  14t!i  in- 
stant, when  I  entered  this  capital,  whose  fortunes  and 
reverses  might  furnish  subject  for  a  tragedy.  Though 
cut  of  twenty  days,  passed  since  leaving  Moscow,  six- 
teen days  and  ten  nights  were  spent  in  a  carriage,  yet  I 
was  ready  toencounter  a  new  city,  with  all  its  palaces, 
museums,  gardens,  and  boulevards.  Three  days  have 
now  been  busily  occupied  in  this  way,  and  it  is  with 
diSculty  and  a  jealous  gleaning  of  minutes  that  I  am 
able  hastily  to  put  together  these  lines,  which  will  pre- 
sent, I  fear,  an  unconnected  whole.  During  my  wan- 
derings in  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Russia,  I  have 
sent  you  detailed  accounts  of  all  I  saw,  because  those 
countries  are  little  known  by  comparison  with  more 
onal  friends 

witJi 

which  we  listen  to  reports  from  a  stranger  and  to  the 
narration  of  one  witli  whose  mind  we  are  famihar.  Two 
productions  may  be  equally  good  ;  but  the  value  of  either 
is  greatly  cnhr.nccd  v/hen  wo  are  intimately  acquainted 
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with  the  construction  and  minute  operations  of  the  ma- 
chinery employed.  I  am  now  moving  in  a  well  beaten 
track.  Berlin,  with  the  cities  in  my  future  loute,  are 
already  known  to  you  through  the  medium  of  other  tra- 
vellers :  I  shall,  therefore,  only  sketch  the  outline,  and 
trust  to  your  recollection  to  supply  minutiae.  Here  I  am 
so  near  home  that  I  have  lost  the  sensation,  sometimes 
painful,  of  a  wanderer  in  remote  and  half  civilised  re- 

1  ought,  perhaps,  to  give  some  account  of  the  city ; 
but  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  information  you  already 
possess  concernmg  it-  It  stands  on  the  Spree,  which 
yields  health  and  cosifort  in  its  course  through  the  me- 
tropolis. The  circumference  of  Berlin  is  calculated  to 
be  eleven  English  miles;  its  population  two  hundred 
thousand.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  fine  city.  The  streets 
are  all  wide;  many  unusually  so,  and  rivalling  in  length 
the  Nevski  Prospektive  of  St.  Petersburg.  One  of  these 
named  Unter  den  Linden,  or  the  avenue  of  lime  trees, 
affords  a  delightfiil  promenade  in  summer.  In  the  centre 
of  the  £^rect  double  rows  of  limes  form  two  parallel  ave- 
nues a  mile  in  length.  Outside  each  of  the  exterior  rows 
are  a  pave  for  carriages  and  a  raised  pathway  for  pedes- 
trians. The  houses  are  built  with  regularity  ;  and  being 
well  stuccoed,  have  tlie  appearance  of  stone.  The 
Brandenburg  gate  terminates  tlie  vista  of  the  avenue. 
This  is  a  colossal  structure,  consisting  of  two  colonnades 
of  ma.ssive  Doric  columns  supporting  a  flooring  on 
which  Victory,  in  a  triumphal  car,  brandishes  the  Pras- 
sian  eagle. 

Yesterday  the  king's  youngest  eon  introduced  his 
bride  to  his  father's  loyal  subjects.  Half  tlie  population 
of  the  city  was  assembled  in  the  Unter  den  Linden  to 
witness  the  procession  as  it  entered  the  Brandenburg 
gate.  A  regiment  of  hussars  preceded.  Tlie  first  car- 
riages were  filled  with  some  of  the  chief  officers  of  state. 
The  maids  of  honour  followed.  Then  the  royal  bride 
and  bridegroom,  drawn  by  six  horses  richly  caparisoned. 
The  prince  looks  young,  and  cannot  be  more  than  twen- 
ty-two. His  bride  seems  older.  The  occurrence  was 
pai'ticularly  interesting  to  a  traveller,  because  it  collect- 
ed in  one  spot  all  classes  of  society,  and  afforded  an  op- 
portunity of  observing  various  costumes,  modes,  and 
equipages.  But  I  confess  towns  have  less  charms  for  me 
tlian  country ;  the  gaiety  of  a  metropolis  fewer  attrac- 
tions tlian  the  unsophisticated  habits  of  the  simple  Nord- 
landers.  Art  bears  no  comparison  with  nature  ;  and  the 
cities  of  Germany  sorrowfully  contrast  with  the  scenery 
of  Norway. 

The  tv,j  .  ■  A  ]■  ,1 .  ■■  ;!h  museum, academy,  and  ar. 
senal,  arc  I  .    -   i.n' in  their  way ;  but  to  an  eye 

familiar  V,  i:.    '  ,■     -'[le  of  St.  Petersburg  every 

lown  a,'j -.    .  ,,,  \ .  ly  deficient.    The  interior  of 

''   'i    .'  "!  I.  s  not  a  single  article  worthy 

.:iical  clock,  wound  up  only 
I  '..■".  .^,1  orrery  giving  the  motions 
,,  I;.  >,..,■:;;.:,:  i  lour  system.  Themuseum 
ut'  nalurai  nistorv  i.^  not  a  gcod  one  ;  if  I  except  the  col- 
lection of  birds,  that  cannot  be  too  much  admired,  con- 
taining nearly  eight  thousand  specimens,  many  of  which 
were  very  uncommon.  The  anatomical  museum  is  one 
of  the  fir.^t  of  its  kind.  The  preparations  are  numerous, 
choice,  and  well  arranged.  For  the  Egyptian  nruseam, 
which  is  superior  to  every  other  in  Europe,  except  thai 
at  Paris,  Prussia  is  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  labours, 
research,  and  travels,  of  Signer  Passalacqua.  In  the 
picture  gallery  man}'  originals  of  the  Italian  school  have 
a  place ;  but  none  of  the  first  rate  pieces  which  form  the 
boast  of  Rome,  Florence,  Vienna,  and  Dresden.  The 
antique  statues  are  well  arranged ;  and  their  dismember- 
ed bodies  have  been  suppUed  with  modern  limbs. 

The  number  of  houses  in  the  towm  is  seven  thousand. 
Of  these  six  thousand  five  hundred  ore  insured.  As 
there  are  few  wooden  buildings,  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  tlie  greater  than  ordinary  dread  of  fire  manifested  by 
t!ie  insurance  of  so  large  a  proportion.  The  hotels  are 
good ;  at  least,  when  compared  with  those  to  which  I 
have  been  long  accustomed ;  hut  a  German  inn  affords 
poor  accommodation  to  those  who  have  enjoyed  tlie  com- 
forts of  travelling  in  the  south. 

The  Prussian  government  has  been  peculiarly  conside- 
rate of  foreigners;  for  the  price  of  every  thing  that  they 
can  require  is  fixed  by  authority.  Not  only  the  charge 
for  post-horses,  hut  that  for  a  laquais  de  place,  apartments 

an  inn,  food,  and  firing,  is  appointed  by  a  public  ofii- 

,  who  sees  that  a  tariff  is  suspended  in  every  cham- 
ber, so  that  no  extortion  can  be  practised. 

me  bronze  ssd  marble  statues  are  dispersed  about 
D-.vn.     The  fjicst  are  those  of  Bolow,  Blucher,  and 
Scharnhnrst,  who  stand  before  an  admiring  posterity,, 
tmcr.ts   cf  their   own   mcrlalily  and  imperishable 
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fame.  On  the  most  frequented  bridge  is  an  equestrian 
figure  of  Fiederick,  the  last  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and 
father  of  the  first  king  of  Prussia,  who  was  crowned,  if 
I  remember  right,  in  1700.  His  name  was  Frederick  : 
his  son's  Frederick  William  :  and  his  grandson  succeed- 
ed to  the  tlirone  under  the  name  of  Frederick  the  second, 
which  an  approving  people  commuted  to  "  Frederick  the 
Great."  The  fourth  king  was  Frederick  William  the 
Second,  father  of  the  present  sovereign,  who  bears,  and 
has  transmitted  to  his  son,  the  same  favourite  name. 
Their  pictures,  with  those  of  the  old  electors,  are  ranged 
round  the  walls  of  the  "  Salle  blanche"  in  the  palace,  and 
form  pendants  in  this  sister  kingdom  to  those  of  the  em- 
perors and  tzars  in  the  kreralin  of  Moscow. 

The  king  is  very  popular.  He  lives  unostentatiously  ; 
shows  himself  ofVen  to  his  subjects ;  imposes  as  few 
taxes  as  possible ;  manifests  a  laudable  desire  to  raise 
Prussia  in  tlie  scale  of  nations  rather  by  moral  than 
military  prowess  ;  and  in  consulting  the  happiness  of  his 
people,  secures  his  own.  There  is  no  country  of  Europe 
whore  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  education  as  in  F 
sia.  Even  a  Bible  Society  exists  under  the  ex| 
sanction  of  government.  By  some  means  the  ] 
used  by  our  Charles  tht;  First  on  the  scaffold  has  found 
its  way  into  this  country,  and  is  preserved  in  the  royal 
library,  forming  by  far  the  most  interesting  object 
that  gallery. 

The  tomb  of  the  late  unfortunate  Queen  Louisa  stands 
in  the  gardens  of  Charlottenberg,  about  three  miles  out 
of  the  city.  As  a  piece  of  sculpture  the  monument 
considered  e.xquisitely  beautiful.  But  it  is  historical 
association  that  generally  yields  to  objects  of  this  nature 
their  chief  interest.  Suffering  excites  compassion  ;  anc 
when  the  sufferer  is  a  female,  young,  virtuous,  and  royal 
the  heart  that  does  not  sympathise  must  be  callous;  anc 
no  less  bold  if  it  dare  to  acknowledge  its  obduracy. 

Tlie   trade  of  Berlin   consists  chiefly  in  silks,  wool, 
Prussian  blue,  and  cutlery.    By  means  of  canals,  uniting 
the  Spree  to  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe,  a  direct  water  com. 
munication  exists  witli  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Bal 
tie.     Tlie   iron   trinkets   manufactured   in  this  capital, 
which  have  been  so  much  worn  of  late  in  London,  a 
pi'cttily  executed.   I  passed  some  time  in  a  shop  contai 
ing  a  large  assortment,  and  collected  a  few  specimens 
souvenirs  of  the  noble-minded   women  wlio  volmitarily 
laid  down  their  jewels  at  the  feet  of  tlie  defenders  of  theii 
country. 

The  military  force,  consisting  of  two  hundred  thou, 
sand  men,  is  supported  at  an  annual  expense  of  four 
millions  sterling,  about  half  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
state.  Every  soldier  is  obliged  to  wear  mustaehios.  No 
corporal  chastisement  is  infiicted.  Imprisonment,  de. 
gradation,  and  other  moral  punishments  are  substituted  : 
and  the  army  is  under  excellent  discipline. 

I  passsd  two  hours  yesterday  with  Mr.  G — ,  a  Luthe- 
ran minister  of  the  established  church,  from  whom 
hoped  to  gain  information  as  to  the  state  of  rehgion 
Berlin,  His  report  was  not  favourable.  It  seems  that 
the  union  between  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  was  effected 
as  a  political,  rather  than  religious,  measure  :  an 
might  be  expected,  it  is  less  real  than  nominal.  When 
will  the  rancour  of  "  theological  hatred"  be  exchanged 
for  that  "  charity"  whicli  "  is  not  easily  provoked  7" 
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Dresden,  22d  October,  1830. 

You  must  be  so  much  in  the  habit  of  receiving  letters 
rich  in  information  from  the  Italian  nursery  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  that  a  rambler  through  the  less  fertile  re- 
gions of  the  north  feels  he  has  little  by  comparison  to 
offer.  You  will  have  read  of  my  wanderings  over  the 
lowlands  of  Holland,  the  sandy  plains  of  Denmark,  tlie 
mountains  of  Norway,  the  forests  of  Sweden,  the  undu- 
lating fields  of  Finland,  and  the  half  civilised  govern- 
ments of  Russia.  My  last  letter  traced  ray  homeward 
route  from  Moscow,  through  the  Teutonic  provinces  of 
the  Baltic,  skirting  anti-christian  Poland,  to  the  capital 
of  Prussia.  From  Berlin  I  went  to  Potsdam,  the  favour- 
ite residence  of  Frederick  the  Great.  So  far  on  the  way 
to  Dresden,  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  visiting 
this  town  to  see  the  finest  collection  of  pictures  in  Ger- 
many. 

Potsdam  is  nineteen  miles  from  Berlin.  Frederick's 
suite  of  apartments  and  tlie  furniture  are  shown,  it  U 
said,,  in  the  state  in  whicli  he  left  them  at  his  death  :  but 
many  tenants  have  occupied  them  since  that  event. 
Ilappilyvimplicit  faith  in  such  a  tale  is  notessential  to  the 
mln<l's  reception  of  grateful  associations.  Here  he  lived 
and  tliought.  Here  he  planned  schemes  in  which  resulted 
tlie  glory  of  his  country  and  the  defeat  of  her  enemies, 


His  fine  mind  has  shed  a  lustrcion  the  spot ;  and  Potsdam 
11  be  venerated  as  long  as  the  history  of  Prussia  is  read. 
Several  royal  palaces  are  here ;  but  descriptions  of  buildings 
generally  uninteresting :  I  will  therefore  avoid  them, 
only  recalling  to  your  mind  that  in  one  of  these  Napo- 
leon dwelt  before  the  battle  that  subjected  Prussia  to  his 
arms ;  and  that  another  is  the  retreat  in  which  the  con- 
ceiled  philosopher  of  Ferney  sojourned  as  the  favoured 
guest  of  the  royal  philosopher  of  "  Sans  souci." 

The  distance  from  Potsdam  to  the  capital  of  Saxony 
.-  a  hundred  and  ten  miles,  which  we  accomplished  in 
twenty-two  hours.  En  route,  I  enjoyed  the  society  of  a 
gentleman  of  pleasing  mariners  and  general  information, 
who,  on  our  arrival,  put  his  card  into  my  hand,  gave  me 
a  ticket  of  admission  to  a  public  reading-room,  and  re- 
quested that  I  would  join  his  family  at  tea  in  the  even- 
ing. I  find  that  he  is  one  of  the  principal  men  in  this 
little  kingdom,  the  president  of  a  court  whose  jurisdic- 
tion extends  over  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  moral  in- 
stitutions. His  wife  is  a  celebrated  beauty,  much  admir- 
ed by  Napoleon  seventeen  years  ago,  when  she  was  in 
the  full  bloom  of  adolescence.  She  is  now  rich  in  tlic 
love  of  a  devoted  husband,  and  the  caresses  of  a  little 
cherub-group  of  innocents. 

The  country  between  Berlin  and  Dresden  was  former 
ly  occupied  by  a  race  of  people,  called  Hermanduri 
mentioned  in  history  as  being  the  only  one  permitted  to 
traffic  freely  within  the  Roman  territories ;  a  privilege 
granted  on  account  of  their  exemplary  fidelity.  It  is 
recorded  by  their  historian,  that  they  were  allowed  to 
pass  and  repass  the  frontiers  at  pleasure ;  and  that 
"  while  the  Romans  displayed  to  other  nations  their 
camps  and  their  arms,  this  favourite  tribe  was  permitted 
to  enter  their  town-houses  and  country-seats,  which  they 
did  without  coveting  the  luxuries  of  their  more  refined 
and  wealthy  neighbours."  The  country  is  flat,  but  well 
cultivated  ;  and  the  peasants,  especially  in  Prussia,  have 
an  appearance  of  comfort  which  offers  a  happy  contrast 
to  the  squalid  condition  of  the  debased  serfs  of  Russia. 
In  all  the  northern  countries  on  this  side  the  Baltic, 
guard-houses,  barriferes,  and  other  public  buildings,  are 
marked  as  the  property  of  government  by  broad  stripes 
of  paint  in  diagonal  lines.  In  Prussia,  black  and  white 
alternate  with  each  other.  In  Russia  a  third  stripe  of 
red  is  added  :  and  our  entrance  into  Saxony 
fested  by  an  enormous  barri^re  which  stretched  across 
the  road  its  lengthened  streaks  of  green  and  white. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  nine- 
teenth  instant,  when  we  reached  Dresden,  which  stands 
on  the  Elbe,  in  the  midst  of  a  picturesque  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  hills  at  this  season  blushing  with  the  rich 
and  purple  clusters  of  their  vineyards.  Under  Augustus 
the  Third,  the  Saxon  metropolis  was  regarded  by  the  ci- 
vilised world  as  the  Athens  of  modern  times.  Music, 
poetry,  and  painting,  were  cherished  by  that  prince  witli 
zeal  and  munificence  such  as  the  brightest  days  of  aii 
cient  history  can  scarcely  boast.  But  times  are  changed. 
Dresden  is  not  what  Dresden  was.  Perhaps  some  part 
of  the  distress  she  has  subsequently  known  may  be 
traced  to  former  excess  of  liberality.  Yet  the  present 
town  is  handsomely  built,  though  small.  Its  usually 
peacefiil  appearance  is  just  now  interrupted  by  a  number 
of  men  wearing  a  semi-military  costume,  with  a  hand- 
kerchief round  the  left  arm,  distinguishing  them  as  the 
national  guard,  or  militia,  raised  last  month,  after  the 
disturbances  of  which  you  have  doubtless  read  in  the 
newspaper,  and  in  anticipation  of  others  that  are  s 
ed  to  be  ripening  against  the  30th  instant, 
honour  of  the  great  reformer.  Whether  or  not  a  rioi 
may  then  occur  it  is  difficult  to  decide ;  but  the  public 
mind  is  in  a  state  of  great  agitation  induced  by  the  inju 
dicious  conduct  of  tlie  king,  who  is  a  slave  to  the  priests. 
Ever  since  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
clectorof  Saxony  changed  his  Lutlieran  queen  to  obtain  tlie 
hand  of  tiie  queen  of  Poland,  the  Saxons  have  been  dis- 
satisfied with  their  royal  family.  Some  evils  which  per- 
haps really  exist,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
smallness  of  the  kingdom,  and  others  existing  only  in 
imagination,  are  attributed  to  the  despotism  of  a  CatlioUc 
hierarchy  and  the  foiblesse  of  the  sovereign.  Imprudent 
measures  lately  adopted  by  the  king,  kindled  into  a  flame 
the  heated  embers  which,  though  smothered,  still  conti- 
nued to  smoke.  The  people,  incited  by  the  aristocracy, 
cry  loudly  for  an  exemption  from  taxes  for  the  support 
of  Romish  priests.  The  Irish  rdle  is  reversed.  Protest 
ants  refuse  to  pay  for  Catholic  chains.  In  the  disturb 
once  of  last  month,  they  demolished  the  police-house, 
and  threatened  to  pull  down  the  palace,  unless  the  king 
would  ensure  them  against  further  evils  by  taking  as  his 
assessor  on  the  throne  his  nephew,  Frederick  Augustus 
Uie  heir  presumptive,  who  is  loss'  bigoted  to  a  hetcrodo.\ 


;  suppos- 


creed.  Following  the  example  of  his  predecesors  in  the 
great  empire  of  which  his  own  is  but  a  Lilliputian  mem- 
ber, he  complied  ;  and  now  Anthony  and  Frederick  are 
joint  kings  of  Saxony. 

The  palace  in  which  they  live  resembles  a  prison  ra- 
er  than  a  royal  residence.  It  consists  of  a  range  ol 
buildings  round  a  sombre  court-yard,  flanked  with 
towers  which  tell  a  tale  of  many  centuries.  The  win- 
dows of  these,  defended  by  iron  gratings,  are  parallel  to 
the  flight  of  stairs  within ;  and,  forming  an  angle  with 
the  outer  lines  of  the  building,  wear  an  aspect  singularly 
grotesque.  As  I  walked  through  the  square,  my  guide 
was  the  only  person  I  saw.  Dirt  and  desolation  rival 
each  other. 

The  Zwiiiger  contains  a  cabinet  of  natural  history 
and  artificial  curiosities.  Many  singular  specimens  of 
ait  are  collected  here,  particularly  such  as  are  of  micro- 
scopic workmanship.  Amongst  these  are  exhibited  the 
Lord's  prayer  written  legibly  in  German,  French,  and 
Latin,  on  a  circle  the  size  of  a  sixpence ;  twenty-eight 
figures  carved  on  a  cherry-stone  ;  and  several  other  dimi- 
nutives of  a  similar  nature.  There  are  also  some  pianos 
of  peculiar  construction,  and  organs  with  tubes  of  paper 
and  glass,  instead  of  metal. 

The  Zwinger,  however,  as  well  as  the  arsenal  which 
contains  the  most  perfect  collection  existing  of  armour  of 
every  species,  age,  and  nation,  is  an  object  of  minor  import- 
ance when  compared  with  the  picture  gallery.  This  is 
a  building  consisting  of  four  long  rooms,  each  forming 
one  side  of  a  square.  Three  walls  in  every  room  are 
covered  with  pictures,  while  the  fourth  forms  the  frame- 
work of  a  series  of  windows,  extending  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, and  so  furnished  with  blinds  as  to  allow  every  pos- 
sible variation  in  the  admission  of  light.  The  most 
celebrated  production  in  this  collection  is  "  The  Assump- 
tion" by  Raphael.  The  Virgin  is  in  the  act  of  ascend- 
ing to  heaven  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms.  On 
her- left,  a  female  saint  (supposed  to  be  Saint  Barbara) 
stands  with  her  arms  crossed  over  the  breast  in  an  atti- 
tude of  devotion.  On  the  right,  the  pope  with  uncovered 
head,  and  the  tiara  by  his  side,  kneels  before  the  "mother 
of  God,"  at  whose  feet  two  little  angels  spread  their  joy- 
ous wings.  The  expression  of  every  countenance,  and 
the  life  infused  throughout  the  whole,  indicate  a  master's 
hand.  One  part  of  the  performance,  however,  seems  in 
bad  taste.  An  iron  rod  is  represented  as  holding  a  cur- 
tain which  is  drawn  back  to  exhibit  the  Virgin.  The 
supposition  of  a  physical  impediment  to  tlie  eye  of  faith 
involves  an  admixture  of  sense  and  spirit  which  can 
scarcely  consist  with  unity  of  design.  This  picture  is 
perhaps  incorrectly  called  the  Virgin's  assumption,  be- 
cause that  event  was  subsequent  to  the  period  when  her 
offspring  was  an  infant  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Ses- 
tinian  Madonna,  in  honour  of  the  pope  who  requested 
Raphael  to  paint  it  As  there  are  many  engravings, 
you  may  probably  recognise  it  under  this  name. 

Another  chcf-d'ieuvre  is  from  the  hand  of  Titian.  It 
represents  our  Saviour  holding  the  tribute  money,  and 
commanding  the  subtle  Pharisees  to  render  "  unto  God 
the  things  that  are  God's."  There  are  also  a  "  Venus  " 
by  Titian  ;  "  La  Notte"  by  Correggio,  with  a  represent- 
ation of  the  Saviour's  birth ;  a  Venitian  portrait  by 
Leonardo  di  Vinci;  and  two  landscapes  by  Claude; 
which  rank  as  the  jewels  of  this  treasury  of  the  arts. 
But  a  mere  enumeration  of  names  is  uninteresting  ;  and 
no  description  can  convey  an  adequade  idea  of  a  fine 
painting.  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  in  "  La  Notte" 
the  conception  is  peculiarly  fine.  The  centre  of  the 
picture  is  illumined  by  a  blaze  of  light  proceeding  from 
the  incarnate  God;  and  the  darkness  of  night  is  made 
to  disappear  before  the  glory  of  the  sun  of  righteousness. 
At  the  same  time,  distant  objects,  artfully  thrown  into 
shadow,  exhibit  the  blackness  of  the  gloom  which  his 
hoams  have  dispelled.     Two  rooms,  rich  in  the  number 


nd  value  of  specimens,  are  allotted  to  originals  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  schools. 

Next  to  this  in  interest  is  the  collection  of  antiques, 
comprising  many  medals,  busts,  and  marble  statues, 
from  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Rome  and  Naples.  Some 
are  perfect;  but  others,  injured  by  time,  have  been  un- 
skilfully repaired.  This  well  arranged  and  valuable 
gallery  afforded  me  a  rich  feast  for  two  hours.  The  di- 
rector of  the  Academie  des  Antiquit^s,  brought  yester- 
day an  ancient  seal,  with  a  request  that  I  would  endea- 
vour to  decypher  the  inscription.  On  examination,  it 
proved  to  be  Arabic  and  Persian,  much  ornamented  witii 
flourishes.  It  consists  of  a  name,  an  Arabic  sentence, 
and  four  Persian  verses,  of  which  I  submitted  a  transla- 
tion in  English,  and  in  the  more  universal  language, 
Latin  ;  together  with  a  transcript  of  the  original  in  the 
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common  oiiental  written  character;  which  are  now  de- 
posited, with  the  seal,  in  the  cabinet  of  antiquities. 

The  church  of  the  virgin  is  an  ugly  stono  building 
with  a.  high  dome  in  the  centre,  whose  orbicular  form 
threw  oiF  the  balls  and  shells  which  the  king  of  Prussia 
fired  in  the  hope  of  destroying  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  The  interior  is  formed  into  a  large  am- 
phitheatre, round  which  four  galleries  are  ranged,  one 
above  the  other  in  an  elegant  mode.  The  organ  stands 
over  a  projection  allotted  to  the  communion  table ;  an 
ajangement  peculiar  to  this  church.  In  no  other  do  I 
recollect  to  have  seen  the  organ  at  the  east  end  of  the 
building.  The  seats  are  circular  and  face  the  commu- 
nion table.  From  the  tower  of  this  church  we  enjoyed 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  town  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, with  tlie  heights  of  Racknitz,  where  a  simple  monu- 
ment is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Moreau. 

Tlie  treasury,  or  green  vault  is  so  called  from  the 
green  diamond  it  contains,  well  known  as  unique  of  its 
kind.  The  collection  of  jewels  and  precious  stones  here 
deposited  is  perfectly  astonishing.  1  will  not  attempt  a 
description  to  which  none  but  a  scientific  lapidary  could 
do  ju.Uice.  Besides  the  green  diamond,  a  white  one,  the 
seventh  in  the  world  in  point  of  size,  is  preserved  here; 
its  superiors  being  in  the  Brazils,  St.  Petersburg,  London, 
Paris,  Vienna,  and  Rome.  Among  the  treasures  are 
also  a  Madonna  in  enamel,  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  an 
ony.'s  seven  inches,  and  two  oval  sapphires  three  inches 
in  length,  with  a  collection  of  diamonds,  rubies,  eme- 
ralds, and  pearls,  far  exceeding  in  valuo  that  of  every 
other  court  in  Europe.     My    attention  was  attracted 


curious  representation  in 


arael   of  the   court 


of  the  Great  Mogul  sitting  in  slate,  with  a  hundred 
and  fifty  gold  and  silver  courtiers  and  servants.  The 
learned  professor,  who  had  demanded  and  obtained 
three  dollars  previous  to  our  admission,  descanted  largely 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  model :  perhaps  a  full  assurance 
that  none  of  his  audience  (Jbuld  contradict  him,  would 
have  converted  the  enamel  face  into  an  exact  likeness 
of  the  present  incumbent  of  the  throne.  I  listened  with 
becoming  faith  to  the  dissertation  ;  and  pitied  the  cha- 
grin with  which  he  heard  that  I  had  repeatedly  attend- 
ed the  durbar  of  tlie  living  pageant. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  is  a  spot  known  by 
the  name  of  "  the  valley  of  rocks."  Here  I  spent  an 
afternoon  with  my  kind  friend  the  president,  who  justly 
thought  that  his  local  knowledge  would  enhance  the 
pleasure  of  the  trip,  and  therefore  volunteered  to  act  as 
my  guide.  The  valley  is  highly  picturesque,  being  en- 
riched by  nature  with  her  choicest  gifts.  It  is  the  de- 
file through  which  Napoleon's  army  marched,  and  bade 
defiance  to  the  separated  forces  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
ranged  on  the  rugged  summits,  and  on  opposite 
sides,  of  the  rocks  which  form  the  valley.  Two  miles 
farther  08^  my  companion  has  a  country  seat,  where  his 
wife  and  children  remained,  while  he,  from  the  window 
of  his  house  at  Dresden,  watched  the  battle  which  ter- 
minated in  the  triumph  of  the  allies.  When  they  en- 
tered  the  town,  he  hastened  to  rejoin  his  family  ;  but, 
descending  into  this  ravine,  filled  with  the  carcasses  of 
the  French,  he  observed  a  number  of  gentlemen  seized 
and  compelled  to  assist  in  the  sepulture  of  the  offensive 
mass.  Rank  afforded  no  exemption  from  the  general 
press  ;  so  ho  resolved  to" attempt  a  dangerous  bye-path, 
trodden  only  by  an  occasional  forester.  His  successful 
essay,  and  the  historical  facts  connected  with  it,  added 
grea"tly  to  the  interest  with  which  we  traversed  this  ro- 
mantic  valley. 

FfYeen  miles  from  Dresden  is  a  district  of  twice  that 
extent,  known  by  the  name  of  Saxon  Switzerland, 
which,  inviting  the  traveller  by  its  name,  rewards  him 
with  its  beauties.  It  is  Switzerland  in  miniature.  A 
chain  of  bills  and  fi-agments  of  hills  of  every  form  and 
size,  thick  forests,  smihng  valleys,  and  naked  rocks, 
arc  blended  together  and  interspersed  with  waterfalls 
and  mountain  torrents,  in  all  the  variety  of  souit 
Helvetia.  This  morning  I  started,  in  company  with 
gentlemen,  to  visit  the  justly  celebrated  district.  One 
of  them  is  a  German,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted 
at  Berlin;  the  other,  Mr.  Curzon,  a  fine  young  Eng 
lishraan,  whom  I  met  yesterday  in  the  public  library. 

In  an  hour  our  trio  reached  the  king's  palace  at  Pil- 
nitz,  which  is  only  superior  to  that  in  Dresden.  Th 
roof  is  covered  with  littlo  wooden  boxes  surmounted  by 
spires  in  the  Japanese  style,  while  the  lower  part  of  the 
building  aspires  to  nothing  higher  than  German  archi 
lecture.  The  lout  ensemble  is  singularly  grotesque  an 
outre,  nor  would  it  ever  attract  attention  but  as  th 
epot  where  the  confederation  against  France  was  formed 
in  1792.     Pursuing  our  course  along  the  banks  of  the 


Elbe,  we  entered  at  an  early  hour  La  Suisse  baxonne; 
iscending,  by  a  circuitous  route,  a  gigantic  rock, 
found  ourselves  in  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  ibrtress,  called 
lastei.     This  was  inhabited  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury by  a  band  of  those  half-barbarian  Teutonic  knights, 
lawless  robbers,   who  lived  by  the  conquest  of  some 
d  by  the  plunder  of  all.     The  burg,  or  fort,  commands 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding  country.     The  Elbe 
ashes  with  its  tranquil  stream  the  foot  of  the  rock, 
round    which   forests   of  firs  expand  their  dark  green 
ches  on  the  sloping  surface  of  sand-stone  hilts,  and 
through  the  lengthened  windings  of  the  valley.  In  ft-ont, 
■     !  the  sister,  or  the  rival,  fort  of  Lilienstein  (the  lily's 
stone).     On  this  solitary  hill,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated 
cone,  the  knights  of  Dona  defied   the  forces  of  the  em- 
peror, and  held  in  tribute  the  peasantry  of  Saxony.     The 
twin  burg  of  Koenigstein,  which  stands  on  a  similar 
rock,  is  impregnable.    The  sides  of  the  mountain  are  al- 
perpendicular  ;  and  the  only  access  is  by  a  draw- 
bridge impending  over  a  fearful  gulf.     Thus  fortified  by 
■e,  every  effort  to  subdue  the  fort  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful ;    and   Koenigstein   remains  the   single    virgin 
citadel  of  Germany. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  character  of  the 
country  in  Saxon  Switzerland,  which  is  on  the  frontier 
of  Bohemia,  is  unique.  For  many  miles  masses  of  sand- 
rise  to  a  height  of  seven  and  eight  hundred  feet, 
assuming  not  the  appearance  of  rocks,  but  that  of  the 
pillars  of  some  vast  fabric  which  time  has  worn  into  a 
ariety  of  grotesque  forms.  The  gorges  between  these 
re  deep,  narrow,  smooth,  and  perpendicular.  It  seems 
3  if  they  were  the  effect  of  little  rivulets  which  flow- 
ig  for  ages  have  intersected  the  soft  rock  with  length- 
ened furrows.  The  walls  thus  formed  are  themselves 
in  pieces  by  some  unknown  agent,  and  their  fear- 
fully dark  and  irregular  fissures,  doomed  to  perpetual 
banishment  from  the  light  of  day,  present  recesses 
black,  dreary,  o.ud  terrific,  to  which  some  imaginative 
ind  profanely  affixed,  and  custom  perpetuales,  the 
ime  ofHell.  Here,  on  beds  of  sandstone,  larg 
of  granite  are  found,  which  must  have  been  projected 
from  a  distance  of  many  miles  by  some  convulsion  of 
re.  The  species  of  rock  is  the  same  as  that  traced 
igh  the  German  provinces  of  Russia  to  the  Scand 
in  mountains,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  these 
fragments  have  been  detached  from  the  grand  depdt  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Baltic. 

One  curiously  shaped  rock  goes  by  the  name  of  K 
stall,  or  the  cow-stall,  from  some  fancied  resembla: 
to  that  animal,  or  from  a  legend  connected  with  the 
spot.  A  Sa.xon  citizen  once  found  himself 
nence  contemplating  this  panoramic  view 
sion  inspired  him  ;  he  sought  a  propitioui 

prolific    mind   produced  a  sublime   effusion,  which 
translated  runs  thus  : — 


The  occa 


have  s 


It, 


I  have  seen  the  divine  cow-stall ! 
next  visiter,  struck  with  the  absurdity  of  the  Hi 
pleted  the  stanza  in  a  happier  strain,  writing  un 
the  above, 


There  has  f 


.  calf  in  the  1 


-stall ! 


This  specimen  of  vanity,  with  the  severe  castigation 
it  received,  remains  a  perpetual  record  on  the  Kuhstall 
to  the  amusement  of  travellers. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  use  of  the  word  burg, 
connected  with  a  fortification,  in  German,  as  in  almost 
all  the  Teutonic  languages  of  Europe.  In  Arabic,  the 
same  term,  with  the  alteration  of  a  letter,  6urj,  signifies 
primarily  a  bastion,  and  by  extension  any  fortified  place. 
This  meaning  has  been  retained  by  all  northern  nations 
who  have  borrowed  the  word  ;  and  we,  with  the  rest, 
name  our  towns  once  fortified,  burgs  or  boroughs.  There 
are  some,  I  know,  who  think  we  derive  the  word  from 
the  Greek  purges,  a  citadel ;  but  this  is  less  probable 
because  the  Arabic  etymology  can  be  traced  ihrougl: 
another  channel,  which  cannot  by  possibility  be  Grecian 
in  all  the  southern  countries  of  Europe.  In  Arabia,  as 
throughout  the  east,  the  caramnserais,  or  resting  places 
for  travellers,  are  surrounded  by  walls,  sometimes 
flanked  with  towers ;  and  each  is  called  Alburj,  tlie  for 
tified  or  protected  place.  The  Italians  borrowing  thf 
term,  without  sufficiently  considering  its  definite  mean- 
ing, apply  it  generally  to  all  .houses  of  accommodation 
for  strangers  ;  hence  their  word  Albergo.  The  French 
who  always  change  I  between  a  and  a  consonant  into" 


s  in  the  words  autnones,  autct,  autre,  and  others,  call  an 
in  auberge.     The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  have  like- 
ise  made  a  similar  application  of  the  Arabic  word, 
hose  prefixed  article  decides  its  Saracenic  origin. 
But  with  this  digression  I  must  conclude  my  letter, 
had  not  intended   so  abruptly  to  quit  Saxbn  Switzer- 
land for  a  tour  through  Europe  and  an  excursion  into 
Asia.     However,  as  it  is  past  midnight,  and  as  I  leave 
Saxony  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  perhaps  it  is 
II  that  my    train  of  thoughts    has  been  thus  inter- 
rupted.     Otherwise    I  might  have    detained  you  still 
'mger  in   musings  on  the  connection  of  our  Saxon  con- 
uerers  with  this  interesting  country. 


LETTER  XVH. 

Cuxhaven,  29iA  October,  1830. 

On  the  twenty-third  instant  I  left  Dresden,  where  I 
had  experienced  much  enjoyment,  and  arrived  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  aflernoon  at  Leipzig.  The  distance 
is  sixty  miles.  The  roads  through  Saxony  are  particu- 
larly good ;  and  this  runs  through  a  picturesque  dis- 
trict, for  the  most  part  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  It  is 
the  season  of  vintage,  and  the  peasants  are  busily  en- 
gaged in  robbing  the  hilly  slopes  of  their  mantling  clus- 
ters. In  many  parts  the  grapes  are  already  gathered; 
in  others,  the  vines  still  bend  over  their  rich  and  pur- 
ple pendants,  yielding  to  the  country  the  charms  of 
Rhenistfand  llalian  scenery.  On  the  right,  we  left  at 
some  little  distance  the  town  of  Wittenburg,  consecrat- 
ed by  the  faith  and  works  of  our  great  reformer.  Here, 
from  the  cell  of  an  Augustine  monk,  issued  the  thunders 
of  truth  which  shook  the  papal  hierarchy  ;  here,  in  the 
market  place,  the  bull  of  excommunication  committed 
to  the  flames  proclaimed  as  irreconcileable  the  hostili- 
ties subsisting  between  the  enemy  and  the  defender  of 
religious  liberty  ;  and  here  repose  the  mortal  remains  of 
the  German  Boanerges  and  of  his  fi-iend  the  amiable 
Melanclhon. 

We  passed  through  Meissen,  celebrated  for  its  china 
manufactory,  its  ancient  monastery  and  towering  stee- 
ple, and  its  romantic  situation  on  the  bank  of  the  Elbe. 
This  is  the  only  town  of  note  between  Dresden  and 
Leipzig.  None  of  my  companions  in  the  sclmell-post, 
or  diligence,  talked  French,  and  I  should  have  been  soh- 
tary  in  the  midst  of  many,  but  for  a  young  student  of 
the  Leipzig  university,  who  understood  Latin.  As  the 
public  conveyance  to  Hamburg  leaves  Leipzig  only 
twice  a  week,  I  was  compelled  to  start  again  the  follow- 
ing morning  ;  and  the  few  remaining  hours  of  daylight 
only  sufficed  to  enable  me  to  visit  the  two  most  interest- 
ing objects  in  the  town  ;  the  house  where  Luther  dis- 
puted with  Dr.  Eck,  and  the  spot  where  Poniatowski 
fell.  The  former,  situated  in  the  public  market  place, 
is  now  occupied  by  a  petty  grocer,  who  was  surprised 
at  my  visit,  and  still  more  at  the  interest  his  house  ex- 
cited. It  is  singular  that  in  a  town  where  the  champion 
of  reformed  faith  is  greatly  venerated,  the  theatre  of  one 
of  his  most  famous  discussions  should  be  so  little  known 
that  a  stranger  has  to  hunt  it  out  by  tedious  enquiries. 

You,  doubtless,  recollect  the  circumstances  of  Ponia- 
towski's  death.  When  Napoleon,  no  longer  able  to 
maintain  his  position  in  Leipzig  against  the  allied  forces, 
resolved  on  flight,  he  ordered  a  bridge  across  the  Elstcr 
to  be  blown  up  as  soon  as  he  was  safely  landed  on  tlie 
other  side.  The  faithfiil  Pole  kept  the  Swedes  at  bay 
while  his  master  fled ;  when,  following  with  his  division, 
he  found  the  expected  means  of  his  escape  destroyed. 
Closely  pursued,  he  sought  a  spot  where  the  river  is 
narrow,  and  boldly  leaped  in.  His  charger  gained  the 
opposite  bank,  but  not  having  strength  to  ascend  its 
steep  acclivity,  fell  backwards  on  the  rider  rnd  involved 
him  in  its  own  destruction.  The  scene  of  this  catas- 
trophe was  the  garden  of  a  wealthy  banker,Reuchenbach; 
whose  name,  notwithstanding  his  fallen  fortunes,  it  still 
retains.  A  simple  stone  erected  on  the  spot  from  which 
he  leaped  bears  the  name,  itself  a  sufficient  eulogy,  of 
Poniatowski.  A  few  months  since,  in  a  distant  Afric 
isle,  I  stood  over  a  similar  monument,  which  covers  all 
that  was  Napoleon.  The  coincidence  was  sU-iking  and 
touching.     "  Sic  transit  gloria  raundi !" 

Leipzig  is  rather  a  good  specimen  of  German  towns. 
Some  of  the  houses,  very  old  and  richly  ornamented  with 
carved  wood-work,  give  a  venerable  air  to  the  place. 
Others,  handsomely  built  in  more  modern  style,  are  lofly 
and  not  inelegant.  The  town  was  crowded  to  excess, 
for  an  annual  fair  had  just  been  held.  It  is  the  largest 
in  Germany ;  attended  by  representatives  of  the  principal 
merchants  fi-om  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  continent,  and 
even  from  London, 
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Gi-eat  traflic  in  books  is  carried  on  in  Leipzig.  A  very 
expensive  press,  in  wliich  many  English  works  are 
reprinted,  lias  contributed  more  than  the  university  to 
give  literary  eclat  to  a  to^m  already  famous  as  tJie  site 
of  a  vast  cotnniercial  fuir,  the  scene  of  religious  disputa- 
tion, and  the'  arena  of  two  bloody  battles.  The  anniver- 
sary  of  that  of  1813  was  celebrated  only  five  days  before 
my  arrival.  It  would  have  been  gratifying  to  witness 
Buch  a  fete  in  Germany  ;  especially,  as  I  was  present  at 
the  celebration  of  a  similar  /estival  in  HoUajid,  in  com- 
memoration of  another  victory  which  despoiled  the 
Corsican  of  his  unrighteous  honours.  The  first  battle 
fought  hero  was  that  of  1632,  when  Gustavus  tlie  Second 
of  Sweden  lost  his  life.  The  twooccurrcd  at  a  little  vil- 
lage called  Lutzen,  near  Leipzig. 

Theroad  from  Leipzig  to  Hamburg  almost  immcdiali;!  \ 
enters  Prussis.  The  first  tov.-;i  tln-ough  wluch  we  passed 
19  Halle,  distnni  Imu'  ■■;':,■  miles  from  Leipzig.  It 
contains  one  c;!'  !        .        '  iiivcrsitics  of  Germany. 

The  grc;!t  p!i,.  ,  i  :   'i.tj  a  profesr.or's   chair 

here.  There  is  ..[  ■,  :,:,  -■.|:,:,1;  imicnt,  called  "L'institut 
de  la  Bible  de  Kanstein,"  whicli  keeps  twelve  presses 
constantly  at  worlc  in  striking  off  impressions  of  the 
Bible  ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  printed  three  millions  of 
Bibles  in  the  past  century  for  cheap  distribution  to  the 
poor.  Whether  this  bo  really  the  ease,  or  how  far  the 
object  of  its  first  founder  is  answered  in  the  present  day, 
I  could  not  accurately  ascertain  ;  but  I  fear  that  object 
must  be  opposed  by  the  spirit  of  rationalism  which 
tinges  willi  its  deadly  hue  all  the  public  semin'aries  of 
Germany. 

From  Halle,  p:tssing  through  tJie  duchy  of  Bernburg, 
we  reached,  after  a  journey  of  forty-eight  miles,  the 
strong  fortifications  of  Magdeburg,  commanding  the 
Elbe  in  a  point  which  has  often  been  the  scene  of  political 
contention.  This  part  of  Germany  was  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  Langobardi,  or  Longbeards,  who  afterwards 
fotmded  the  Iiombard  kingdom  in  Italy. 

We  passed  quickly  through  Magdeburg,  the  chief 
town  of  the  duchy  of  that  name,  and  made  the  best  of 
our  way  over  a  dull,  monotonotis  country,  to  Kletzke,  a 
distance  of  seventy-five  miles,  wliere  the  diligence  from 
Berlin  to  Hamburg  was  waiting  to  carry  us  on  ;  the  con- 
ducieur  expecting  that  our  number  would  not  exceed 
three  or  four.  Owing,  however,  to  the  recent  fair  at 
Leipzig,  the  road  was  urmsually  frequented  ;  and,  as  we 
formed  a  party  of  seventeen,  a  number  of  small,  dirt}^, 
crazy  calcches  were  hired  to  convey  us  to  our  journey's 
ond. 

Thirty-six  miles  beyond  Kletzlio,  and  just  across  the 
Prussian  frontier,  is  Ludsvigslust,  the  capital  of  the  inde- 
pendent duchy  of  Mecklenburg.  It  is  a  beautiful  little 
town,  with  a  palace  that  would  do  honour  to  a  more 
extensive  principality.  The  character  of  the  country  in- 
dicated that  wc  were  not  far  distant  from  Holstein.  The 
same  barren  sands,  tlie  same  dull  unvaried  plains,  and 
the  same  birds  keeping  watch  on  the  house-top  over  a 
country  whicli  no  one  could  plunder,  reminded  mo  of 
the  early  part  of  the  highly  interesting  tour  which  is  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  Since  these  birds  and  this  kind  of 
country  were  last  presented  to  my  eye,  I  have  travelled 
six  thousand  miles,  and  seen  every  kingdom  of  the  North 
of  Europe.     Tlie   result  has  been  much  pleasure  and  a 


restoration  to  health.      Yet  ; 


I  my 


country,  more  loved  and  appreciated  than  ever,  and  to 
the  endearments  of  kindred  tics  and  friendship,  is  hailed 
with  delight,  unalloyed  by  a  single  wish  for  farther  wan- 
derings. 

Seven  tedious  German  miles  carried  us  through  the 
duchies  of  IMecklenburg  and  Lauenburg.  During  the 
greater  part  of  this  journey,  especially  in  the  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg,  we  remarked  large  boulders  of  rock,  such 
as  those  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  as  being  strewed 
over  the  German  provinces  of  Russia  on  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic.  They  arc  to  be  found  all  over  the  great  sandy 
plains  in  the  north  of  Germany.  The  king  of  Prussia  is 
making  roads  througli  every  part  of  his  flat  kingdom, 
with  materials  almost  exclusively  derived  from  boulders 
which  have  travelled  from  the  Scandinavian  chain.  On 
the  side  of  the  road  where  these  largo  masses  arc  broken 
up,  one  might  form  a  collection  comprehending  a  series 
of  minerals  peculiar  to  Norway.  The  fact,  that  all  tho 
boulders  are  rounded,  proves  the  distance  they  have 
travelled. 

The  duchy  of  Lauenburg,  belonging  to  Denmark,  ex. 
tends  to  the  very  gates  of  the  free  city  of  Hamburg,  We 
skirted  the  sandy  Hanoverian  dominions  of  our  king,  as 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  journey  we  had  bordered  on 
those  of  his  relation,  the  duke  of  Brunswick ;  -and  for 
many  miles  our  route  lay  through  silicious  beds,  rivalling 
in  depth  there  of  Hanover.      The  whole  distance  from 
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Leipzig  to  Hamburg  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
uiiles,  which  we  accomplished  in  fifty-three  hours,  arriv- 
ing there  on  the  morning  of  the  2Gth  instant. 

Owing  to  bad  roads  and  arrangements  between  tlie 
different  petty  states,  which  require  frequent  transfers 
from  one  diligence  to  another,  and  allow  of  places  being 
secured  only  to  the  frontier  station,  the  journey  involved 
both  trouble  and  tedium.  During  the  latter  part  great 
inconvenience  was  experienced  by  all  the  party  who 
started  from  Leipzig ;  for,  as  I  have  mentioned,  when  we 
joined  the  Berlin  diligence  at  Kletzke,  we  were  placed 
under  charge  of  the  coniucteur  from  the  Prussian  capital. 
Fli^    ^oiM-iJi-ni'^'nt    being   previously   secured,   we   were 

■ '•  ■'•        in  6//f-ifowens, or  extra  chaises,  which  arc 

'      '  ■ '  :y  post-house.      These  are  miserable  con- 

>  .:!..  .  ;..ui[.iiig  rain  and  wind  on  every  side;  and 
ih-  :  j,  t.  i.i  -ivcs  rise  to  great  trouble  and  vexatious  de- 
lays in  the  transfer  of  luggage  and  arrangement  of  pas- 
sengers. Unhappily  for  us,  it  rained  the  whole  of  the 
last  night ;  and  one  of  our  bye-u-agens  upsetting  in  a 
ditch  and  breaking  the  springs,  its  contents  were  distri- 
buted among  the  others,  previously  groaning  under  tlieir 
loay,  to  the  sad  increase  of  murmurers  and  murmurs. 
So  much  for  little  troubles  of  ephemeral  importance 
which  afford  a  smile  in  the  retrospect. 

It  was  a  singular  coincidence  that,  of  six  who  occupied 
the  interior  of  tlie  diligence  from  Leipzig,  four  talked 
English,  and  one  of  the  other  two  spoke  French,  a 
tongue  common  to  all  except  a  solitary  female,  v^hose 
powers  were  limited  to  the  harsh  and  guttural,  but  com- 
prehensive language  of  Germany,  Nearly  all  the  party, 
seventeen  in  number,  had  some  connection  with  the  fair 
in  Leipzig.  Most  of  tliem  were  merchants,  or  agents, 
who  had  been  there  to  make  sales  and  purchases.  One 
was  an  obliging  and  intelligent  young  man,  a  native  of 
Hamburg,  who  has  resided  eight  years  in  London,  con- 
ducting an  extensive  trade  in  furs,  and  travelled  from 
England  on  purpose  to  attend  the  fair.  He  proved  a 
valuable  acquisition  on  such  a  road.  Amongst  other 
things,  I  was  amused  by  his  letting  out  one  of  the  ruses 
of  his  trade.  Observing  that  he  was  inspecting  the  fur 
collar  of  my  cloak,  I  asked  him  to  what  animal  it  had 
belonged.  He  said,  "  it  is  Siberian."  I  repeated  ray 
question.  He  answered,  "  it  is  jennet."  Unacquainted 
with  any  animal  of  that  name  except  the  small  Spanish 
horse,  I  asked,  "what  sort  of  animal  is  the  jennet?"  He 
said  "  carnivorous."  "  Plow  large  ?"  "  About  two  feet 
long."  "  What  is  it  like  ?  What  arc  its  habits  ?"  He 
hesitated ;  then  said  he  could  scarcely  tell.  I  remarked 
that  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  fiir  was  jennet,  since  I 
had  bought  the  skin  at  St.  Petersburg  as  that  of  a  Siberian 
cat.  "  Well,  sir,"  he  replied,  and  so  it  is :  but  I  did  not 
know  you  were  aware  of  it ;  and  I  thought  you  might 
not  like  to  be  told.  English  ladies  would  not  wish  to 
knov;  that  they  wear  cat's  skin,  so  furriers  always  call  it 

Safely  arrived  at  Hamburg,  I  was  informed  that  an  ex- 
tra steamer  would  start  the  following  morning  for  Lon- 
don. Having  visited  the  town  before,  I  had  no  motive  for 
delay;  and  accordingly  secured  a  berth  on  the  -Attwood, 
bound  for  London  direct.  Mr,  Oppenheim,  the  well- 
informed  Hamburg  merchant  just  alluded  to,  was  my 
only  companion  in  the  great  cabin;  There  were  two  pas- 
sengers before  the  mast.  It  blew  strongly  from  the  west 
e  went  down  the  Elbe,  at  the  mouth  of  which  wc  en- 
countered a  gale  which  compelled  to  throw  out  an  anchor 
off  Cuxhaven.  Many  ships  were  in  a  similar  predicament, 
having  been  already  detained  three  or  four  days  1 
strong  contrary  wind.  Every  hour  it  blew  harder  and 
harder;  and  the  motion  of  the  vessel  became  so  violent, 
that  we  requested  the  captain  to  put  us  on  shore  at  that 
town,  which  he  promised  to  do  in  the  morning,  if  the 
weather  continued  to  arrest  our  progress.  Since  then 
wo  have  been  detained  here.  Yesterday  the  storm  was 
very  violent.  To-day  it  has  abated  a  little;  and  tills  eve- 
ning we  are  told  that  if  the  present  favourable  ap- 
pearances continue  through  the  night,  we  may  hope  to 
start  in  the  morning  ;  in  which  case  I  may  be  the  bearer 
of  my  own  despatch.  The  captain  is  to  hoist  a  flag  as 
our  summons.  A  boat  is  ready  to  take  us  on  board  ;  and 
at  break  of  day  I  shall  anxiously  look  out  for  the  signal — 
"  As  one  who,  long  detained  on  foreign  shores 
Pants  to  return." 

London,  Si  of  November,  1830. 
I  littlo  thought  that  the  past  would  he  so  eventful  a 
week.  On  Saturday  morning,  the  expected  signal  ap- 
peared, and  we  went  on  board.  The  breeze  was  still  very 
fresh,  and  the  weather  seemed  portentous.  We  had 
scarcely  clearedthe  last  land-marks,  when  the  wind  blew 
harder  from  the  west;  the  angry  sky  loured  in  tempest, 


and  our  vessel  groaned  under  the  concussion  of  the  waves. 
During  the  whole  of  that  day  and  Sunday  the  storm  in- 
creased. My  companion  was  confmed  by  sickness  to  his 
berth  which  he  scarcely  quitted  for  four  days.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  vessel  was  so  violent  that,  not  having  gained 
my  "sea-legs,"  I  could  hardly  stand  :  and  the  quiverino-, 
or  rotatory  motion,  peculiar  to  a  steamer,  made  me  suffer 
more  uneasiness  than  I  have  before  experienced  at  sea. 
Through  Sunday  night  and  Monday  the  gale  conti- 
nued, the  elements  vicing  with  each  other.  The  wind 
was  furious,  the  sea  white  with  the  foam  of  its  own  rage, 
and  the  billows  roared, 
"  Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deaf 'ning  clamours  in  the  slippery  shrouds." 
On  Monday,  the  captain  said  that,  unless  tho  wind 
changed,  the  coals  would  not  last  us  into  any  port ;  that' 
without  her  engine  tho  vessel  could  not  stand  against  tho 
storm;  th.at  wc  had  scarcely  made  more  than  one  knot, 
an  hour  with  the  whole  force  of  two  forty -horse-power  en- 
gines ;  that  we  had  no  other  alternative  but  to  go  back  to 
Cuxhaven  :  and  tliat,  if  detained  on  the  voyage,  we  had 
not  provisoins  sufficient  for  the  crew.  I  have  encountered 
such  gales  in  the  Atlantic,  that,  in  a  sailing  vessel  in  an 
open  sea,  with  plenty  of  food,  I  should  not  have  thought 
the  danger  imminent.  But  a  steamer  without  steam  is 
unmanageable  ;  and  provisions  intended  for  a  voyage  of 
two  days  had  already  been  distributed  into  six  scanty 
portions.  Our  captain  and  his  mate  were  alarmed,  and 
the  passengers  could  not  be  insensible  to  their  critical 
situation.  On  Monday  morning,  the  wind  veered  round 
a  little  ;  a  circumstance  which  induced  the  captain  to  de. 
cide  on  making  direct  for  Yarmouth,  or  Lowestoff,  on  the 
inhospitable  coast  of  Norfolk  :  though  with  a  slender  hope 
ot  reaching  land,  as  it  continued  to  blow  a  gale  from  W. 
N.  W.  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  between  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  the  wind  suddenly  died  away.  The  lead  was 
heaved  and  soundings  were  l^und;  we  were  under  the  lee 
of  the  British  isles.  The  sea  became  calmer  and  calmer, 
and  our  vessel  made  progress  at  the  rate  of  eight  knots 
an  hour.  Yesterday  forenoon  wo  were  off  Harwich  and 
late  in  the  evening  landed  at  Gravesend,  because  we  had 
not  sufiicient  coals  to  carry  us  to  London.  Had  wc  been 
a  few  miles  farther  from  calm  water,  wc  should  in  all  pro- 
bability,  have  been  lost. 

Thus  the  termination  has  been,  if  possible,  more  signal, 
ly  blest  than  any  other  portion  of  my  northern  travels. 
Since  leaving  England  I  have  been  "  In  jonrneyings  of- 
ten, in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils 
in  the  wilderness,  and  (now  lastly)  in  perils  in  the  sea." 
The  same  gracious  God  has  protected  me  in  all,  and 
brought  me  to  the  conclusion  of  a  tour  which  affords 
scarcely  less  pleasure  in  retrospect  than  it  did  in  duration 
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LE    MIE    PRIGIONI. 

BIEMORIE  DI  SILVIO  PELLICO,  DA  SALtrZZO. 

Having  the  Review  of  Signor  Pellico's  imprisonment 
and  the  book  itself  both  before  us,  we  have  preferred  the 
former  for  publication  on  account  of  its  brevity,  as  well 
as  because  it  contains  all  on  the  subject  that  the  general 
reader  would  care  to  peruse,  and  avoids  some  scenes  wo 
do  not  wish  to  repeat.  The  exact  crime  of  which  Pellieo 
was  accused  remains  a  mystery,  though  we  infer  it  to 
have  been  of  apolitical  nature.  He  has  exhibited  strong 
evidence  of  genius  in  displaying  in  a  forcible  manner  the 
natural  feelings  engendered  by  solitude  and  confinement ; 
the  narrative  of  apparently  the  most  trivial  circumstances 
would  have  failed  to  excite  sympathy  in  the  hands  of  a 
person  of  common  mind  or  education.  The  reviewer 
and  translator  are  entitled  to  praise  for  the  graceful 
manner  in  wliich  they  introduce  us  to  the  autliof. 

From  the  Foreign  Quarlerli;  Review  for  April. 
We  wiU  candidly  confess  that  the  deep  interest  W8 
have  felt,  in  the  perusal  of  these  memoirs  nowise  arises 
from  any  great  sympathy  with  the  actors  in  Italian  revo- 
lutions in  general.  Admitting  the  oppressive  character 
of  the  Austrian  government  of  Italy,  and  tlie  imdisguised 
contempt  for  national  feelings  and  prejudices  with  which 
it  is  administered;  and  therefore  conceding  to  the  Italians 
in  the  fullest  maimer  their  right  to  obtain  redress,  par 
voie  de  fait,  when  constitutional  representations  are  dis- 
regarded, there  has  been  in  their  late  insurrections  a 
union  of  fool-hardincps  in  the  conception,  with   faint. 
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ill  tlie  execution,  sufficient  to  throw  discredit 
e,  Olid  to  postpone,  perhajjs  indefinitely,  tlie 
chance  of  any  gcnerd  and  vigorous  cftbrt  in  behalf  of 
Italian  freedom.  In  the  fate  of  the  actors  in  tliese  ill- 
advised  explosions  it  is  difficult  therefore,  in  general,  to 
feci  much  interest  If  tliey  will  set  their  lives  on  a  cast, 
they  must  abide  the  hazard  of  a  die.  But  exceptions  do 
occasionally  occur,  and  it  is  the  very  nature  of  these 
wliich  must  make  every  man  of  calm  judgment  regard 
with  an  unfavourable  eye  all  such  premature  and  hazard"- 
ous  movements  ;  men,  of  whom  tlieir  more  scheming 
and  worldly  associates  were  not  wortliy,  and  who,  by  their 
firmness  aJid  passive  fortitude  under  adversity,  captivity 
and  exile,  shed  a  redeeming  lustre  upon  a  cause  which 
has  little  else  to  recommend  it.  It  is  the  misfortune,  we 
say,  of  these  rash  movements,  tiiat,  once  commenced, 
tliey  involve  in  them,  against  their  better  judgment, 
many  virtuous  and  amiable  men,  who,  had  they  been  left 
to  themselves,  would  never  have  attempted,  with  means 
6Q  inadequate,  and  minds  so  unprepared  lor  a  serious 
mid  lasting  struggle,  to  precipitate  their  comitry  into 
the  certain  miseries  which  must  in  the  outset  accompany 
every  revolution,  and  with  scarcely  even  a  probable  chance 
of  ultimate  success.  The  wise  and  rational  attachment 
they  feel  for  liberty,  as  being  but  another  word  fortlic 
happiness  of  the  community,  would  have  taught  them 
how  httle  the  interests  of  liberty,  in  its  true  sense,  could 
be  promoted  by  such  attempts, — the  failure  of  which 
would  only  afford  to  their  stern  masters  a  justification  of 
their  iron  system  of  coercion,  and  an  opportunity  tor  in- 
creasing its  rigour.  But  when  once  the  cry  of  liberty 
has  been  set  up,  the  very  generosity  and  chivalrous  nature 
of  such  men  prevents  them  from  hanging  back ;  they 
would  not  needlessly  have  challenged  a  gigantic  enemy, 
but  tliey  cannot  refuse  their  support  when  called  on  to 
aid  their  countrymen  In  a  desperate  struggle  ;  and  their 
reward  too  often  is,  that  while  the  scheming  agitator, 
who  had  set  the  whole  in  motion,  makes  his  escape, 
his  peace,  on  the  first  reverse  of  fortune,  the  disinterested 
and  intrepid,  who  have  adhered  to  a  hopeless  cai 
through  good  report  and  bad,  are  ultimately  the  victi 
on  whom  the  vengeance  of  their  successful  antagoi: 
descends. 

For  men  such  as  these,  whose  natural  disposition 
averse  from  the  troubled  elements  of  revolution,  who 
left  to  themselves,  would  have  pursued  the  quiet  path  of 
philanthropy,  of  science,  of  literature,  but  who  have  been 
involved  by  the  force  of  circumstances  in 
which  rasher  heads  or  more  interested  minds  have  s( 
motion  :  for  the  Gioias,  Arrivabcnes  and  Pellicos  of 
fering  Italy,  we  feel  that  interest  and  sympathy  which 
a  generous,  though  mistaken,  self-devotion  must  ai' 
awaken.     When   PeUieo,  therefore,  lays  before  us  the 
narrative   of  his   imprisonments,    in   this   simple    and 
beautiful  volume,  with  scarcely  a  loud  complaint,  without 
a  single  invective,  with  no  pohtical  disquisition  whatever 
— and   where   the    mild,   benevolent,   and   pure-hearted 
character  of  the  author  shines  out  in  every  page, 
of  ail  parties  and  pohtical  opinions  must  equally  yield  to 
the  eliarra  which  it  possesses ;  and,  whether  he  look  c" 
the  revolutionary  movements  of  Italy  with  the  eye  of 
liberal  or  an  absolutist,  the  reader  must  equally  regret 
that  one  whose  nature  seems  so  opposed  to  conspiracie; 
or  political  struggles,  should  have  been  their  victim. 

For  our  own  part,  we  will  candidly  say,  that  this  litth 
work  seems  to  us  more  calculated  to  enlist  the  sympa- 
thies of  mankind  against  Austria,  to  expose  the  cold- 
blooded and  relentless  character  of  its  Italian  adminis- 
tration, and  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  downfall,  than  any 
revolutionary  movements  to  which  it  is  likely  to  be  ex- 
posed, or  the  political  invectives  by  which  it  has  been 
assailed.  It  is  not  from  secret  societies  and  Carbonari 
tliat  Austria  has  much  to  fear.  Judging  from  the  issue 
of  the  Neapolitan  and  Piedmontese  revolutions,  we  should 
say  there  was  more  peril  in  one  of  Pellico's  pages 
than  twenty  of  their  swords.  Neither  has  she  much  to 
apprehend  fi-om  the  rancours  and  exaggerated  tone  of 
those  political  works  in  which  tlie  character  of  her 
Italian  government  has  usually  been  attacked  ;  for  these 
have  in  general  been  so  questionable  in  their  facts,  or  at 
least  so  distorted  and  overcoloured  by  the  violence  of 
pohtical  and  national  prejudice,  tliat  in  the  minds  of  calm 
observers  they  frequently  produced  an  impression  directly 
the  reverse  of  that  which  was  intended.  But  here  is  a 
work  which  appeals,  not  to  party  feehng,  but  to  the 
general  sympathies  of  humanity,— which  does  not  deal 
in  vague  generalities,  or  doubtful  anecdotes,  but  sets 
forth  with  truth  and  soberness  the  workings  of  that  sys- 
tem in  an  individual  case;  instead  of  exaggeration  there 
is  rather  a  studied  exclusion  of  every  thing  approaching 
to  violence  of  thought  or  expression :  and  yet  no  one 


can  peruse  it  without  leeling  his  heart  revolt,  and  his 

indignation  rise,  at  the  system  of  mean,  paltry,  and  pcr- 

ing  cruelty,  which  it  developcs.     I'lierc  might  have 

been   some  excuse  for  violent  and   rii;ijrous   measures, 

carried  through  under  the  al.-iin    ...l   ii , ,;  i';,.ij  ^  m  i!c  .; 

the  minds  of  the  rulers,  liy  r      -'     ,  .';..' 

ext<:nsively  ramified  coiis[i: 

defence  of  a  system,  «-hirh,  v  i,    -    ij.i  .Mni  i':. 

excitation  are   past,  labours  «im  nuuml  iiiijciiiuiy   in 

deepen  the  miseries  of  solitary  imprifonntent  for  lile,  by 

exposure  to  cold  and  damp  in  winter,  and  .to  the  soiio- 

caling  heat  of  leaden  roofs  in  summer — by  coarse  and 

Iting  food^by  labour — by  the  load  of  chains — by 

the  want  of  medical  assistance,  save  on  particular  days 

by  the  exclusion  of  all  communication  with  relatives 

d  friends — by  every  petty  refinement,  in  sliort,  which 

n  render  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoner  more  intolera- 

sideration  of  such  a  system,  whetlicr  the  victim  was 

guilty  of  the  crime  which  was  imputed  to  him  or  not. 

in  any  civilised  country  in  Europe,  and  for  any 

crime  wliatever,  above  all,  for  pohtical  offences,  such  a 

m  should  exist  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  matter 

tonishment ;  and  if  the  Austrian  government  does 

not  wish  to  place  itself  beyond  the  pale  of  humanity 

Itogcther,  and  to  stand  conspicuous  as  a  monument  of 

barbarism  in  themidst  of  surrounding  civilisation,  it  will 

isurcdly  avail  itself  of  the  disclosures  which  have  now 

been  given  to  the  world  in  so  affecting  a  shape,  to  abolisli 

that  disgracefiil  apparatus  of  moral  and  physical 

torture  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

The  main  charm  of  this  book  of  Pellieo  lies  in  the 
singular  calmness  and  placid  beauty  of  its  tone.     It  is 
long  tragic  monologue,  and  the  scene  is  but  a  suc- 
ion  of  prisons.     And   yet  it  presents  a  picture  so 
g  of  a  refined    and    amiable  mind   labouring 
against  the  most  trying  of  earthly  calamities,  long  con- 
tinued and  solitary  "imprisonment ;  it  exhibits  him  under 
many  touching  aspects  of  weakness  or  strengtii — of 
patient  mental  exertion,  cr  the  weariness  and  sickness  of 
hope  delayed — of  the  influence  of  sceptical  doubt  creep, 
upon  despondency,  or  the  revival  of  courage  and 
religious  faith  j  it  is  brightened  or  saddened  by  so  many 
little  interesting  episodes— glimpses  of  existence,  as  it 
were,  seen  through  prison  bars  ;  it  is  instinct  throughout 
with  so  kindly  a  spirit  towards  mankind, 
desire  to  discover  good  even  in  evil,  and  benevolence 
beneath  the  outward  garb  of  harshness  or  selfishnes; 
that  it  possesses  tlie  interest  of  a  romance  combined  wit 
the  truth  of  reality.     It  is  at  once  a  hi.storical  document 
and  a  psychological  picture,  drawn,  as  the  author  himself 
says,  from  no  motive  of  personal  vanity,  but  left 
legacy  to  those  who  may  be  placed  unde 
as  trying,  and  with  the  hope  "  that  the  detail  of  his  suf- 
ferings,   and   of  the    consolations   which   even    amidst 
the  deepest  misfortunes  he  still  found  attainable,  might 
impart  comfort  to  their  minds  :  with  the  view  of  bearing 
testimony  to  the  fact,  that  even  amidst  all  that  he  had 
dured,  he  had  not  found  humanity  so  wicked,  so  destitute 
of  exalted  feeling,  as  it  had  been  represented, — of 
couraging  all  noble  spirits  to  love  many,  to  hate  none 
reserve  their  irreconcilable  hatred  for  mean  imposti 
cowardice,  perfidy,  and  every  moral  degradation, — and 
of  inculcating  tlie  once  well  known,  but  now  too  often 
forgotten  truth,  that  reUgion  and  philosophy  can  com. 
land  both  energy  of  mind  and  calmness  of  judgment, 
nd  that  without  tlieir  union  there  can  exist  no  justice, 
10  dignity,  no  certain  principle  of  action."     A  wortliy 
and  elevated  object,  and  worthily  accomplished  ! 

It  may  no  doubt  be  possible  that  something  of  the  sub- 
dued tone  which  distinguishes  this  production  may  be 
ig  to  the  fact  that  it  appears  under  the  surveillance 
Piedmontese  censorship ;  and  if  so,  we  are  disposed 
for  once  to  consider  the  influence  tlicy  have  exercised 
advantageous  to  its  character.     Had  the  work  been 
an  ordinary  invective  against  Austrian  oppression,  con. 
ceived  and  executed  in  the  usual  perfervid  manner  o1 
Italian  partizanship,  it  would  have  been  forgotten  in  a 
fortnight ;  but  this  calm,  classical,  and  moving  picture  of 
suffering  insinuates  itself  irresistibly  into  the  heart,  and 
will  long  maintain  its  hold  on  the  memory. 

The  name  of  Silvio  Pellieo  must  be  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  Italian  poetry,  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  modern  dramatists  of  Italy.  The  glowing  and 
yet  gentle  spirit,  the  pure  and  elevated  imagination  of  the 
author  is  reflected  in  all  his  writings.  With  more  of 
tenderness  than  Foscolo,  and  more  of  dramatic  skill  than 
Manzoni,  he  has  in  his  Francerxa  da  Rimini,  founded  on 
the  tragic  episode  of  Dante,  given  one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  a  native  Italian  drama,  constructed  on  the  freer 
and  deeper    principles   of   tlie    English    and    German 


schools.  His  Eiifp.mui  da  Messina  is  scared}'  inferior. 
Beloved  and  respected  by  a  numerous  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintances,  and  admired  by  the  public  as  a  rising 
oni.uiiu.t    t.f  It.iliaii  Iitcr;ituic,  his  arrest,  which  tcok 

,  '...:  ■   ..<  "'.;;;  n  i.,   (~.  i.  :  •  ;,  ;  =  ?'•.  <  n  i;.<-  charge  of  being 

.  '  :i(  11  of  sympathy 
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iig,"  he  says,  "like 
his  injuries  with 
was  conducted  to 
isigned  to  a  room 
1  court  surrounded 


d  lover,  determined  to 

dignity,  to  leave  polities  alonc,"- 

prison  of  St.  Marguerite,  anc 

tlie  ground  floor,  looking  out 


lall! 


St  day  of  imprisonment  passed  wearify  indeed. 
Tlio  jailer,  who  had  studied  the  pliilosophy  of  impYison- 
t  after  liis  way,  advised  Pellieo  to  kill  time  by  taking 
!  wine  v.itii  his  meals,  and  when  Pellieo  informed 
that  he  drank  none,  "I  pity  you,"  said  he;  "j'ou 
EU.Ter  doubly  from  solitude."  He  was  left  to  gaze 
out  of  the  windov;  into  tljc  court,  to  listen  to  the  sound 
f  the  jailers'  feet  as  the;  walked  the  passages  of  the 
risen,  and  to  the  half-frenzicd  songs  which  at  times 
ose  from  the  different  cells.  He  tried  to  amuse  himself 
by  contrasting  tlic  purposes  to  which  tlie  building,  which 
been  a  monastery,  had  been  originally  devoted, 
with  its  present  gloomy  application.  But  the  considera- 
ion  of  his  own  position  could  not  bo  long  excluded ;  the 
•ecollection  of  a  father,  mother,  two  brothers  and  two 
!isters,  left  at  Turin,  recurred  to  liim  ;  and  PcUico  felt 
ho  truth  of  the  observation,  how  certainly,  in  moments 
)f  sorrow,  the-remembrance  of  any  supposed  unkindness 
o  tliose  who  should  have  been  dear  to  us,  is  sure  to  rise 
ip  in  judgment  against  us,  and  to  haunt  the  mind  with 
mavailing  regret.  He  had  visited  his  family  about  three 
months  before  at  Turin,  but  occupied  by  other  business, 
he  had  had  but  little  time  to  devote  to  his  relations.  "  Ah !" 
observed  his  mother,  who  probably  perceived  the  differ- 
ence on  this  occasion,  "  1  see  our  Silvio  does  not  now 
come  to  Turin  to  visit  ?w."  This  observation  of  his 
mother  now  occurred  to  him ;  ho  reproached  himself 
with  not  having  shown  more  visibly,  ere  it  was  too  late, 
the  affection  he  felt  for  them  all ;  and  he  wept  like  a 
child  till  evening  darkened  about  him,  and  he  laid  him- 
self dowii  on  his  hard  couch,  not  expecting  to  sleep. 
Weariness,  however,  overpowered  him,  and  he  slept 
soundly  for  a  time. 

His  first  feeling  on  awaking,  which  he  did  some  hours 
after,  he  describes  as  one  of  despair.  Frightful  visions 
of  his  own  fate,  and  that  of  his  family,  pursued  him  in 
tlie  darkness.  He  wished  they  had  been  in  their  graves 
before  the  news  of  this  stroke  should  reach  them  in 
Turin.  "-Who,"  he  asked,  "  will  enable  them  to  bear  it  ?" 
At  this  moment  the  idea  of  an  overruling  God,  of  the 
consolations  of  religion,  first  became  seriously  impressed 
on  his  mind  ;  hitherto  it  had  exercised  but  little  practical 
influence  on  his  thoughts,  but  now,  in  the  gloom  and 
solitude  of  his  ceil,  he  began  to  dwell  upon  it  long  and 
earnestly,  and  as  he  did  so  he  felt  his  mind  grow  calm, 
and  a  ray  of  hope  seemed  to  him  to  emerge  where  all  had 
at  first  appeared  to  be  despair.  The  very  turnkeys  ob- 
served the  difference  in  his  appearance  next  morning, 
and  congratulated  him  upon  it.  "Yesterday,"  said  one 
of  them,  "  you  had  the  look  of  a  basilisk,  but  to-day  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  don't  look  so  rascally.  Your  rascal 
always  looks  worse  the  second  day  tlian  the  first." 
Pel  ico  had  been  allowed  the  use  of  a  copy  of  Dante  and 
the  Bible.  Of  the  former  he  used  to  commit  a  canto  to 
memory  eveiy  day,  till  at  last  the  exercise  became  so 
mechanical  that  it  ceased  to  afford  any  interruption  to 
the  train  of  melancholy  thought.  It  was  otherwise  witli 
the  study  of  the  Bible  ;  for  though  his  attention  at  first 
wandered  often,  yet  by  degrees  he  became  capable  of 
meditating  on  it  with  fixed  attention,  and  of  absorbing 
himself  in  its  perusal  to  tlie  exclusion  of  every  other  in- 
trusive thought.  The  precept,  "  pray  without  ceasing," 
in  particular,  made  a  deep  impression  on  liis  mind,  and 
he  determined  to  realise  it,  by  keeping  the  idea  of  the 
Deity  constantly  present  to  his  thoughts,  and  conforming 
every  purpose  (for  there  was  little  room  for  action)  to  the 
Divine  will.  Thus  a  tranquil  hope  and  confidence  that 
he  was  not  left  alone  in  the  world,  seemed  to  grow  upon 
him  day  by  day. 

Meantime  he*  thought  it  his  duty  to  preserve  his 
spirits  and  his  cheerfulness,  by  finding  some  objects 
wliicii  might  afford  interest  or  occupation  to  the  mind. 
Even  in  the  first  few  days  of  his  imprisonment  he  had 
found  a  friend.  This  was  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  of  five 
or  six  years  old,  whose  father  and  mother  had  been 
robbers,  and  had  fallen  victims  to  justice.  The  poor 
orphan  was  brought  up  here  by  the  police,  with  other 


children  in  the  same  situation.  They  lived  oil  together 
-in  a  room  in  front  of  Pellico's,  and  at  times  they  came 
out  to  take  the  air  in  the  court. 

"  The  deaf  and  dumb  boy,"  says  he,  "  came  under  my 
window  and  smiled  and  gesticulated  to  me.  I  threw 
him  a  piece  of  bread  ;  he  took  it,  leaping  for  joy,  ran  to 
his  companions,  shared  it  with  them  all,  and  then 
returned  to  eat  his  own  small  portion  opposite  my  win. 


dow,  expressing  his  gratitude  to  me  by  the  smile  that 
beamed  in  his  beautiful  eyes.  The  other  children  looked 
at  me  from  a  distance,  but  did  not  venture  to  approach. 
The  deaf  and  dumb  boy  had  a  deep  sympathy  for  me, 
and  one  not  founded  on  mere  motives  of  interest  Some- 
times  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  food  I  threw 
him,  and  made  signs  to  me  that  he  and  his  companions 
had  had  enough,  and  could  not  eat  more.  If  he  saw  a 
turnkey  coming  towards  my  room,  he  would  give  him 
the  bread  to  return  to  me.  Though  e.\-pecting  nothing 
from  me,  he  would  continue  to  gambol  beneath  my 
window  with  the  most  amiable  grace,  delighted  that  I 
should  see  him.  One  day  a  turnkey  promised  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  visit  me  in  my  cell :  the  moment  he 
entered  he  ran  to  embrace  my  knees  with  a  cry  of  joy. 
1  took  him  in  my  arms,  and  the  transports  with  which 
he  caressed  me  are  indescribable.  What  attachment 
there  was  in  that  poor  creature  !  How  I  longed  to  edi 
cate  him,  to  save  him  from  the  abject  condition  in  which 
I  found  him ! 

"  I  never  learnt  his  name.     He  himself  did  not  know 
that  he  had  one.     He  was  always  gay;    nor  did  I  < 
Bee  him  weep  but  once,  when  he  was  beaten,  I  know 
for  what,  by  the  jailer.     Strange !      To  live  in  a  prison 
seems  the  height  of  misfortune,  and  yet  assuredly  this 
happy  as  the  son  of 

isible  to  render  the 
eep  imagination  in 
ry  where.     A  day 

hunger  or  pain,  what  matters  ° 
tween  walls  which  are  called 
bear  the  name  of  a  cottage  or  i 

Of  the  consolation  and  amusement  which  his  inter- 
course with  this  poor  child  afforded,  PelJico  was  soon 
deprived,  by  his  removal  to  another  room,  his  own  being 
required  for  a  newer  arrival.  It  was  darker,  dirtier,  and 
more  comfortless  than  the  former,  commanding  on  one 
side  a  view  of  the  court  with  the  windows  of  his  former 
room,  and  on  the  other  a  prospect  of  part  of  the  prison 
for  the  women.  Pellioo  looked  anxiously  for  some  days 
towards  his  old  lodging,  to  see  if  he  could  catch  a  glimpse 
of  his  successor  at  the  windows;  at  last  he  discovered 
him  to  be  his  friend  Melchior  Gioia.  Gioia  had,  in  his 
turn,  been  made  aware  what  part  of  the  nrison  was  occu- 
p\fd  by  Pellico.  The  friends  could  not  speak,  but  they 
waved  their  handkerchiefs,  and  endeavored  to  express 
their  feelings  by  silent  yet  spenking  gestures.  But  such 
mtercourse  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  prison,  and 
the  turnkey  enter- —  j:— .-jt...-      .     .• 

The  apartment 
the  prison  of  the  women;    only  a  wall  divided  them. 
Through   this  thin  paitition,  the  sound,  sometimes   of 
their  songs,  sometimes  of  their  quarrels,  reached  him  ; 
and  at  night,  when  all  around  was  quiet,  he  could  almost 
hear  their  conversation.      Among  their  voices  there  was 
one   that   peculiarly   attracted   his   attention, 
sweeter  than  the  rest,  it  was   heard  more  seldi 
gave  utterance  to  no  vulgar  thoughts.     Sometimes  it 
sang  two  simple  verses, 
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to  the  air  sung  by  the  unseen  Magdalen  of  the  ' 
prison, — when,  to  his  s  '       ' 


child  was  then 
fleeted  on  this  :  I  learned  that  it 
roind  independent  of  place.     Let  i 
subjection,  and  we  should  be  well 
is  soon  over,  and  when  at  night 


f  our  bed  be  placed  be- 
prison,  or  walls  which 


1  pala 


ing,  directed  Pellico  to  disconti 

of  Pellico,  we  have  mentioned,  adjoined 


felicil 


.  mescbina 


at  otner  times,  accompanied  by  the  rest,  the  Litany. 
Without  seemg  its  possessor,  Pellico  formed  to  himself  a 
most  interesting  picture  of  this  unfortunate  and  repentant 
being,  and  an  almost  fraternal  attachment  for  her.  Often 
was  he  on  the  point  of  calling  to  her  through  the  wall, 
but  as  often  his  courage  failed  him,  and  this  little 
romance  of  a  dungeon  ended  where  it  began. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  year  1821  Pellico  was 
allowed  the  comfort  of  a  visit  from  his  friend  Count 
Luigi  Porro,  (in  whose  fa  ily  he  had  lived  as  tutor,)  and 
trom  his  father.  They  could  give  him  no  hope  of  libera 
tion ;  it  was  evident  that  his  imprisonment  was  to  be  r 
long   one.     His  chamber  was  again   changed,  and  thi 


for  the  better.     The  day  of  his  removal  was  a  day 
.     As  he  crossed  the  court  he  again 


of  events  for  Pellico.  n=,  „c  ui  u»seu  me  court  ne  agaii 
saw  the  deaf  and  dumb  orphan,  and  again  exchanged  a 
parting  greeting  with  Melchior  Gioia.  On  entering  his 
new  apartment,  he  found  some  French  stanzas  written 
on  the  wall,  and  signed,  "The  Duke  of  Normandy." 
He  began  to  sing  them,  adapting  them,  as  he  best  could. 


cell  took  up  the  strain  and  sang  them  to  anot 
"  Bravo,"  exclaimed  Pellico,  as  he  finished.  The  singei 
saluted  him  politely,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  a  French 
man.  Pellico  told  him  his  name  and  birthplace,  and  ir 
return  asked  the  name  of  his  companion.  The  answer 
was,  "  I  am  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Normandy." 

This  was  one  of  the  numerous  pretenders  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  Austrian  government.  He  told 
his  story  with  a  surprising  air  of  truth  and  conviction, 
and  a  most  remarkable  familiarity  with  the  events  ol 
the  revolution,  and  the  family  history  of  the  Bourbons. 
Though  Pellico  gave  no  credit  to  his  tale  he  could  not 
help  admiring  the  appearance  of  candour,  goodness,  and 
elevation  of  mind  which  he  showed  in  the  long  and  fre- 
quent conversations  which  they  held  together :  and  yet 
he  reproached  himself  afterwards  that  he  did  not  fairly 
tell  him  at  once  that  he  disbelieved  his  pretensions. 
There  was  a  degree  of  pusillanimity,  he  observes,  in  thus 
appearing  to  give  credit  to  an  imposture,  of  which  he 
afterwards  felt  ashamed ;  and  still  more  did  he  regret 
that  the  light  and  sceptical  tone  in  which  his  unseen 
neighbour  talked  of  religious  subjects  had  so  far  in- 
fluenced his  mind  at  the  time,  that  he  had  been  weak 
enough  in  their  conversations  to  disguise  the  depth  and 
sincerity  of  his  own  convictions.  Often  and  often  did 
the  recollection  of  this  piece  of  moral  cowardice  recur  to 
his  mind,  and  excite  feelings  of  contrition  and  shame. 

On  the  night  of  the  IStli  of  February,  1831,  he  was 
suddenly  awakened  by  the  noise  of  chains  and  the 
grating  of  locks.  Count  Bolza,  the  Commissary  of  Police, 
entered  his  prison,  and  desired  him  to  dress  himself  as 
quickly  as  possible.  In  the  first  moments  of  his  sur- 
prise the  idea  occurred  to  him  that  the  count  might  be 
sent  to  conduct  him  to  the  confines  of  Piedmont ;  that 
he  was  once  more  to  rejoin  his  family  and  enjoy  the 
sweets  of  liberty.  "  Where  am  I  going  '!"  said  he  to  the 
tliey  got  into  the  carriage.  "  I  cannot  tell  you 
till  we  are  a  mile  beyond  Milan."  But  Pellico  saw  that 
•se  was  not  towards  the  Porta  Vercellina,  and 
I  sufficient  answer.  It  was  a  lovely  moonlight 
night ;  the  streets,  the  houses,  the  churches,  the  public 
gardens  in  which  he  walked  with  Foscolo,  Monti,  Breme, 
Borsicri,  and  Porro,  could  all  be  recognised  as  they 
drove  along ;  his  heart  swelled  at  the  thought  that  he  was 
looking  at  them  for  the  last  time,  and  when  they  passed 
the  gate,  he  pulled  his  hat  over  his  face  to  conceal  his 
tears.  "  I  suppose,"  he  said,  after  a  time,  "  we  are  going 
to  Verona."  "  Further,"  replied  the  count,  "  we  are 
going  to  Venice,  where  you  are  to  be  consigned  to  the 
charge  of  a  special  commission."  They  reached  Venice 
1  the  aOth  February. 

Pellico's  destination  was  the  celebrated  Pimnbi,  form- 
g  the  upper  part  of  the  old  palace  of  the  doge,  and  so 
called  from  their  leaden  roofs.  From  his  chamber  win- 
dow he  looked  out  on  the  roof  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark, 
beyond  which  he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  extremity 
of  the  square  witli  its  numerous  Cupolas  and  steeples. 
Rising  immediately  over  the  roof  of  thcchurch  was  the 
gigantic  Campanile,  which  was  so  near  that  he  could 
even  in  calm  weother  hear  the  voices  of  the  persons  who 
were  talking  on  its  top.  Crowds  of  doves  fluttered 
about  his  windows,  or  rested  in  the  adjoining  spires.  At 
one  corner  of  the  cliurch  a  small  portion  of  the  court  of 
the  palace,  with  a  public  well,  were  visible ;  but,  from 
the  height  of  his  prison,  the  people  in  the  street  beneatli 
looked  like  children,  and  their  voices  were  lost  as  they 
ascended.  He  felt  his  solitude  more  complete  than  even 
in  the  prison  of  Milan.  The  faces  of  the  men  about 
him  seemed  more  solemn  and  appalling.  The  jailer, 
with  his  wife  and  family,  which  consisted  of  a  daughter 
about  fifteen,  and  two  sons  of  thirteen  and  ten  years  old, 
had  already  heard  of  his  name  and  reputation  as  a  tragic 
poet.  They  looked  upon  him  at  first  as  a  sort  of  magi- 
cian, and  scarcely  ventured  to  utter  a  syllable  in  his  pre- 
sence ;  but  by  degrees  all  of  them,  except  the  wife, 
whose  temper  seemed  naturally  harsh  and  unamiable, 
seemed  to  grow  accustomed  to  him.  The  daughter  and 
the  two  boys  generally  accompanied  their  mother  when 
she  took  the  prisoner  his  coffee  or  his  meals,  and  would 
often  turn  round  and  regard  him  with  a  deep  expression 
of  pity,  when  the  door  was  about  to  be  locked. 

Meanwhile  the  investigation  before  the  special  com- 
ission  was  proceeding ;  day  after  day  Pellico  had  to 
undergo  long  examinations ;  and  often  he  returned  to 
his  cell  in  such  a  state  of  excitement  and  despair,  that 
he  would  have  committed  suicide,  if  the  recollection  of 
■  is  family,  and  the  voice  of  reUgion,  had  not  restrained 
his  hand.     Yet  this  harassing  scene  of  never-ending  ex- 


aminations began  at  last  even  to  shake  his  religious 
faith.  He  neglected  prayer— ho  vented  curses  on  his 
fellow  men  and  the  world  ;  he  tried  to  still  the  agitation 
of  his  mind,  by  singing  for  hours  with  a  forced  gaiety  ; 
he  gossipped  with  whoever  entered  his  cell,  and  endea- 
voured to  look  on  all  things  with  a  cynical  indifference 
and  contempt. 

But  happily,  these  evil  days  were  few.  His  Bible,  ne- 
glected in  the  meantime,  had  become  covered  with  dust. 
"  Since  you  have  given  up  reading  that  large  ugly  book," 
said  one  of  the  jailer's  little  boys  to  him  one  day,  "  you 
don't  look  so  melancholy,  I  think."  "  Do  you  think  so  ?" 
said  Pellico,  sorrowfuUy  and  with  a  feeling  of  shame 
taking  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  brushing  the  dusi  from 
it.  It  opened  by  chance  at  these  words  :  "  It  is  impos- 
sible, but  that  ofFences  must  come,  but  woe  unto  him 
through  whom  they  come  !  It  were  better  for  him,  that 
a  millstone  were  hung  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were 
throwri  into  the  sea,  than  that  he  should  ofiend  one  of 
these  little  ones."  He  blushed  as  he  shut  the  book,  and 
when  the  boy  retired,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  re-opened  the 
Bible,  and  amidst  tears,  sweeter  than  any  other  enjoy- 
ment could  have  been,  he  read  for  an  hour,  and  rose  with 
the  feeling  that  he  had  reconciled  himself  again  to  a 
friend  whom  he  had  forsaken,  and  that  he  could  now 
look  on  imprisonment,  nay,  the  scaffold  itself,  with  re- 
signation. 

His  solitude,  however,  became  still  more  dreary  and 
mplete.  The  two  little  boys  of  the  jailer  were  sent  to 
hool ;  his  visiters  were  now  reduced  to  their  mother 
and  sister,  and  even  they  no  longer  lingered  in  his  room, 
as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do.  The  mother's  ab- 
sence Pellico  scarcely  regretted,  but  he  felt  the  want  of 
the  compassionate  looks  and  gentle  speech  of  Angela, 
the  daughter,  who,  though  plain,  had  a  certain  sweetness 
look  and  language  which  were  not  without  their  at- 
tractions to  a  solitary  prisoner.  "  When  she  brought  me 
my  coffee,"  says  he,  "  and  told  me  she  had  made  it,  I 
thought  it  excellent.  When  she  said  her  mother  made 
It,  it  seemed  but  tepid  water."  Deprived  of  human 
society,  Pellico  had  recourse  to  that  of  the  insect  creation. 
He  feasted  large  colonies  of  ants  which  inhabited  hia 
window,  and  made  a  pet  of  a  handsome  spider  on  the 
wall,  whom  he  fed  with  gnats  and  flies,  and  who  became 
at  last  so  domesticated,  that  he  would  crawl  into  his  bed, 
or  on  his  hand,  to  receive  his  allowance.  It  would  have 
been  well  for  Pellico,  if  these  had  been  the  only  insects 
to  whose  visits  he  was  exposed.  But  the  extreme  mild- 
ness of  the  winter,  and  the  heat  of  the  spring,  had  gene- 
rated millions  of  gnats,  which  filled  the  sweltering  oven 
in  which  he  was  confined.  The  reflection  of  the  heat 
from  the  leaden  roof  was  intoleraHe,  while  the  bed,  the 
floor,  the  walls,  and  the  air  were  filled  with  these  venom- 
insects,  constantly  going  and  coming  through  the 
window  with  their  tormenting  hum.  The  suffering  pro- 
duced by  the  burning  heat  and  stings  of  these  creatures 
almost  drove  the  prisoner  to  distraction.  He  applied  fre- 
quently for  a  change  of  prison,  but  no  attention  was  paid 
to  his  request.  Still,  with  tlie  assistance  of  his  own  firm- 
if  mind,  and  religious  frith,  he  bore  up  against  all 
these  miseries.  He  determined,  if  possible,  to  divert  his 
attention  by  committing  to  writing  the  thoughts  which 
passed  through  his  mind.  He  was  allowed  paper,  pen, 
and  ink,  by  the  jailer  j  but  was  obliged  to  account  for 
every  sheet  he  used,  by  exhibiting  its  contents.  He  did 
not  venture,  therefore,  to  make  use  of  any  part  of  his 
allowance  of  paper  for  this  purpose,  but  contrived  to  pro- 
cure a  substitute  by  scratching  the  surface  of  a  deal 
table  smooth  with  a  piece  of  glass,  and  using  it  as  a 
tablet.  And  tlius,  with  his  hands  in  gloves,  his  legs  and 
head  wrapped  up  as  much  as  possible  from  the  attacks 
of  the  gnats,  he  sat,  covering  the  surface  of  the  table 
vyith  rtflections  and  recollections  of  the  history  of  his 
life,  and  giving  vent  in  this  mute  shape  to  all  the  anxious 
visions  that  crossed  his  mind.  When  he  heard  the  jailer 
approaching,  he  used  to  throw  a  cloth  over  the  table,  and 
place  upon  it  his  legal  allowance  of  ink  and  paper. 

At  times  again,  he  would  devote  himself  to  poetical 
composition,  often  for  a  day  or  a  night  at  a  time.  Two 
tragedies,  "  Estlier  of  Engaddi,"  anJ~  "  Iginia  of  Asti," 
and  four  cantiche,  "  Timcreda,"  "  Rosilde,"  "  Eligi  e 
Valafrido,"  and  "  Adello,"  with  many  other  sketches  of 
poems  and  dramas, — among  others,  one  on  the  League 
of  Lombardy,  and  another  on  Columbus,  attest  the  undi- 
hed  activity  and  power  of  his  mind,  amidst  every 
thing  calculated  to  paralyse  the  intellect,  and  deaden  the 
heart.  As  there -was  occasionally  some  difliculty  in  get- 
ting the  legal  supply  of  paper  renewed  when  exhausted, 
the  first  draft  of  all  these  was  made  either  on  the  table, 
as  above  mentioned,  or  on  the  scraps  of  paper  in  which 
figs  and  dried  fruits  had  been  brought  to  him.     Some- 
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times,  by  disposing  of  his  allowance  of  food  to 
the  turniieys,  he  could  procure  a  sheet  or  two  of  paper 
in  return,  and  endure  tlie  pains  of  liunger  till  the  even- 
ing, when  he  would  request  that  the  Siora  Zanze  (Ange. 
la)  would  make  him  sonic  coffee  stronger  than  usual 
The  effect  of  the  liquid,  acting  on  an  empty  stomach, 
was  to  produce  a  state  of  mild  and  pleasing  intoxication 
which  Pellico,  having  once  experienced  its  soothing  influ- 
ence, could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  repeating,  even 
when  he  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  famishing  him- 
self during  the  day.  Frequently  he  would  abstain  from 
food,  merely  to  enjoy  the  state  of  pleasurable  sensation 
produced  by  this  refreshment.  And  grievously  was  he 
sometimes  disappointed,  when,  instead  of  the  strong  cor- 
dial bsverage  which  Angela  used  to  send  him,  he  receiv. 
ed  only  some  weak  and  watery  potion,  manufactured  by 
her"  mother.  How  important  are  trifles  to  a  prisoner  ' 
These  occasional  disappointments  seemed  to  poor  Pellic( 
almost  more  grievous  than  imprisonment  itself,  and  poor 
Angela  on  her  next  visit  was  sure  to  encounter 
of  reproaches  for  having  broken  her  word. 

A  scene  of  this  kind  one  day  extracted  from  the  poor 
girl  the  confession  that  she  was  in  love, — not  with  Pellico 
himself,  though  he  pleads  guilty  to  a  momentary  imagi: 
tion  of  that  sort  having  flashed  across  his  mind,  but  with 


lage. 


'The 


;  of  true  love' 


had,  however,  at  the  moment  been  interrupted  by  aquar 
rel,  and  she  came  to  seek  a  comforter,  or  at  least  a  patient 
listener,  in  Pellico.  The  whole  of  this  little  idyl  is  beau- 
tifiilly  given.  Gradually  PeUico  begins  to  find  that  An- 
gela was  less  plain  than  he  had  at  first  tliought,.nay  that 
at  times  she  had  even  some  pretensions  to  beauty ;  her 
visits  began  to  be  anxiously  longed  for — the  touch  of  her 
hand  confused  him ;  and  at  last,  one  day,  when  the  inno- 
cent girl,  in  return  for  some  words  of  consolation  and 
hope  which  he  had  spoken  to  her,  threw  her  arms  in  a 
transport  of  gratitude  about  his  neck,  and  embraced  him 
as  if  he  had  been  her  father,  the  agitation  he  experienced 
was  such,  that  he  was  obliged  to  request  that  she  would 
not  again  honour  him  with  such  marks  of  filial  confi- 
dence. 

Angela,  however,  was  taken  ill,  and  here  her  story, 
much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  reader,  breaks  off  as 
abruptly  as  Cambuscan's.  Some  hints  dropped  by  the 
turnkeys  as  to  the  cause  of  her  disappearance,  were  of 
an  unfevourable  tendency,  but  Pellico  gave  no  heed  to 
them.  So  it  was,  however,  she  returned  no  more ;  and 
now  the  solitude  of  his  dungeon  pressed  upon  him  more 
desolate  than  ever.     It  felt,  he  says,  like  a  tomb. 

A  somewhat  singular  incident,  however,  occurred  to 
divert  his  thoughts.  One  of  the  turnkeys,  one  morning, 
with  a  mysterious  air,  presented  him  with  a  letter.  It 
bore  to  be  written  by  a  person  whose  name  Pellico  con- 
ceals, who  described  himself  as  an  admirer  of  his  genius, 
and  requested  him,  by  means  of  the  friendly  turnkey,  to 
correspond  with  him.  Pellico  at  first  naturally  suspected 
this  to  be  a  mere  scheme  to  entrap  him  into  a  correspond- 
ence which  might  be  turned  against  him,  but  the  fact 
turned  out  to  be  otherwise.  The  most  singular  part  of 
the  business,  however,  was  the  strain  which  the  unknown 
letter  writer  chose  to  adopt.  His  letters,  instead  of 
touching  on  his  own  situation,  or  that  of  PeUico,  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  the  most  audacious  and  abusive 
attacks  on  the  Christian  religion ;  and  when  Pellico,  de- 
termined not  to  be  guilty  a  second  time  of  the  moral 
pusillanimity  he  had  shown  in  the  ease  of  the  soi-disant 
Duke  of  Normandy,  frankly  avowed  in  his  answers  the 
strength  of  his  own  convictions,  and  the  disgust  which 
the  ribaldry  of  this  modern  Julian  (so  he  chose  to  term 
himself)  had  caused  him,  he  only  became  more  impious 
and  indecent  in  his  replies,  till  at  last  Pellico  allowed  tlie 
correspondence  to  drop.  Had  it  been  worth  any  one's 
while  to  divert  himself  with  the  misfortunes  of  a  poor 
captive,  we  should  almost  have  been  disposed  to  regard 
the  whole  of  this  letter-writing  episode  as  a  mystifica- 
tion. At  a  subsequent  period  of  his  captivity,  however, 
he  obtained  some  information  which  seems  to  have  con- 
siderably modified  his  unfavourable  opinion  of  this  sin- 
gular correspondent. 

Another  change  of  apartment  now  took  place.  It  was 
not  without  feelings  of  regret  that  Pellico  quitted  even 
his  former  dreary  residence — for  here  were  his  ants,  his 
spider ;  here  the  kindness  of  the  gentle  Angela  had 
helped  to  wile  away  many  a  tedious  hour;  here,  in  the 
exercise  of  composition,  in  the  consolations  of  devotion, 
he  had  often  forgotten  his  misfortunes.  The  new  room, 
which  was  also  under  the  Piombi,  had  two  windows,  the 
one  looking  out  on  the  palace  of  the  patriarch,  the  other, 
small  and  high  up  in  the  wall,  could  only  be  reached  by 
placing  a  chair  upon  the  table,  but,  when  attained,  com- 
manded a  view  of  great  part  of  the  city  and  the  Lagunc. 


Here,  too,  Pellico  soon  found  some  human  objects  of  in- 
terest. In  some  small  apartments  opposite  the  larger 
window  lived  a  poor  family,  who  soon  evinced,  by  their 
Jtind  gestures,  the  sympathy  they  felt  for  the  prisoner. 

"  A  little  boy  of  nine  or  ten,"  says  Pellico,  "raised  his 
hand  towards  me,  and  I  heard  him  say,  'Mother,  nmthcr, 
they  have  just  put  somebody  into  the  Piombi — O,  poor 
prisoner!     who     are    you?' — 'I    am    Silvio    Pellico.' 
Another  boy  came  running  to  the  window,  and  cried. 
'  You  are  Silvio  Pellico  V — *  Yes,  and  you  my  dear  chil- 
dren ?' — I  am  called  Antonio  S.,  and  this  is  my  brother 
Joseph.'   Then,  turning  round,  I  heard  him  say,  'What 
more  shall  I  ask  ?'  and  a  woman,  whom  I  supposed 
be  their  mother,  and  who  stood  half  cortcealed  belli 
tliem,  suggested  kind  expressions  to  the  children,  w 
repeated  them,  and  I   thanked  them  with  the  warmest 
tenderness." 

These  consolations  were  renewed  every  morning  and 
evening  ;  when  the  lamps  were  lighted,  and  the  windows 
about  to  be  closed,  the  children  used  to  call  from  thei 
window,  "  good  night,  Silvio"  and  the  mother,  embold 
ened  by  the  darkness,  would  repeat,  in  a  voice  of  enio 
tion,  "good  night  1" 

Suffering  and  anxiety,  which  he  had  now  endured 
for  nearly  a  year,  began  to  produce  their  natural  effects 
upon  his  health.  His  nerves  had  become  so  shattered, 
his  frame  so  weak,  and  his  sleep  so  broken,  that  his 
mind  also  to  a  certain  extent  gave  way.  He  fell  into  a 
state  nearly  resembling  that  of  Tasso  in  his  prison  at 

Yet  do  I  feel,  at  times,  my  mind  decline. 
But  with  a  sense  of  its  decay  :  I  see 
Unwonted  lights  along  iny  prison  shine. 
And  a  strange,  demon  who  is  vexing  me 
With  pilfering  pranks  and  petty  pains,  below 
The  feeling  of  the  heathful  and  the  free  ; 
But  much  to  one  who  long  has  suffered  so. 
Sickness  of  heart  and  narrowness  of  place. 

"  My  nights,"  says  Pellico,  "  became  more  and  more 
sleepless  and  feverish.  In  vain  I  gave  up  taking  coffee 
in  the  evening;  my  restlessness  continued  the  same.  1 
thought  at  times,  that  1  consisted  of  two  men,  one  anx- 
'  )us  to  write  letters,  the  other  to  do  something  else. 
Well,'  said  I, '  let  us  compromise  matters  ;  let  us  write 
the  letter,  but  let  us  do  it  in  German,  and  thus  we  shall 
learn  the  language."  So  for  a  time  I  continued  to  write 
ly  in  bad  German,  and  even  in  this  way  I  made  some 
progress  in  that  study.  Towards  morning, after  a  night 
of  wakefulness,  sleep  would  fall  upon  my  wearied  brain. 
Then  I  dreamt,  or  rather  raved,  of  seeing  my  father,  my 
mother,  or  some  other  dear  relative,  despairing  of  my 
fate  ;  I  heard  their  sobs  in  my  sleep,  and  would  awaken, 
sobbing  and  terrified. 

"  Sometimes,  in  these  short  dreams,  I  thought  I  heard 

ly  mother  comforting  the  rest,entering  my  prison  along 

ith  them,  and  addressing  to  me  the  most  consoling 

words  on   the  duty  of  resignation  ;  then,  when  I  was 

rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  my  own  resolution  and  their 

rage,  she  would  suddenly   burst  into  tears,  and  all 

lid  weep  along  with  her.    I  cannot  describe  the  ago- 

1  which  these  visions  caused  me. 

Sometimes,  to  escape  these  miseries,  I  tried  not  to 
go  to  bed  at  all.  I  kept  my  light  burning  all  night,  and 
sat  reading  or  writing  at  my  table.  But  the  time  al- 
ways came  when  I  found  myself  reading,  perfectly 
awake,  but  understanding  nothing,  and  my  head  incapa- 
ble of  directing  my  thoughts  for  composition.  Then  I 
would  try  to  copy  something,  but  I  copied,  thinking  of 
ny  thing  except  what  I  was  writing,  thinking  only  of 
ly  misfortunes. 
"And  yet  when  I  went  to  bed  it  was  worse.  Every 
position  in  which  I  lay  was  intolerable  to  me.  1  moved 
about  convulsively  ;  I  was  obliged  to  rise  ;  or,  ifldropped 
asleep,  those  fearful  dreams  shook  me  more  than  want 
of  sleep.  My  prayers  came  with  difficulty,  yet  I  repeated 
Iheni  often,  not  in  many  words,  but  in  invocations  to 
God— to  that  God  who  had  united  himself  with  man, 
was  acquainted  with  his  woes. 

In  these  terrible  nights,  my  imagination  was  so  ex- 
cited, that,  evea  when  awake,  I  seemed  to  hear  groans, 
or  the  sound  of  stifled  laughter  in  my  prison.  From  in- 
fancy I  had  never  been  a  believer  in  witches  or  spirits — 
but  now  these  groans  and  sounds  of  laughter  terrified 
me,  I  knew  not  why,  till  I  began  to  doubt  whether  I 
were  not  the  sport  of  some  unseen  and  malignant  being. 
Several  times  1  took  the  light,  and  looked  if  any  one  had 
concealed  himself  under  the  bed  to  torment  me.  Some- 
times I  thought  they  had  removed  me  from  the  former 
room  to  this,  because  it  contained  some  trap  door  or 


secret  aperture  in  the  walls,  through  which  my  jailers 
might  inspect  my  movements,  and  find  a  cruel  amuse- 
ment in  my  terrors.  Even  when  standing  at  the  table, 
I  thought  I  felt  some  one  pull  me  by  the  coat,  or  a  push 
given  to  a  book  on  the  table,  or  that  some  one  behind 
me  blew  upon  the  light  to  extinguish  it.  Then  I  sprang 
upon  my  feet,  looked  around  me,  walked  about  timidly, 
and  asked  myself  whether  I  were  in  my  senses  or  not. 
Of  all  I  saw  I  no  longer  knew  what  was  reality  and 
what  illusion,  and  used  to  exclaim  with  agony,  'My 
God  1  my  God  !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me !' '' 

This  morbid  state  which,  had  it  been  prolonged,  must 
soon  have  terminated  in  madness,  was  brought  to  a 
crisis  by  a  violent  convulsive  attack,  from  which  Pellico 
recovered,  exhausted,  indeed,  but  freed  from  the  harass- 
ing visions  which  had  been  the  offspring  of  his  disease. 
A  fire,  which  about  this  time  took  place  in  a  building 
adjacent  to  the  prison,  and  which  for  a  time  threatened 
the  safety  of  the  prison  itself  is  described  with  a  force 
and  animation  that  makes  us  feel,  as  if  in  our  own  case, 
the  awful  situation  of  a  prisoner  awaiting,  without  the 
power  of  escape,  the  approach  of  that  devouring  element. 
But  another  change  of  situation  was  now  awaiting  Pel- 

Onthe  11th  of  January,  1822,  he  was  informed  that 
he  was  to  be  transported  to  the  prison  of  St.  Michele  at 
Murano,  to  receive  the  sentence  of  the  commission.     He 
entered  the  gondola  that  was  to  bear  him  across  the 
Lagune  with  ini-ted  sentiments;  the  pleasure  of  breath- 
ing once  more  the  refreshing  air  upon  the  sunny  Adri- 
atic, of  seeing  the  lovely  picture  of  the  city  and  the  sky 
thout  the  gloomy  framework  of  prison  bars  around  it, 
is  mingled  with  a  feeling  of  regret  at  quitting   even 
the  dreary  Piombi,  where  some  affectionate  recollections 
ere  blended  with  many  sufferings;  and  with  the  idea 
hich  he  could  not  exclude,  that  evil  as  had  been  the 
past,  it   was  yet  possible  that  worse  was  to  come.     At 
Michele,    while    awaiting  his  own    sentence,   he 
-ived  secretly  to  obtain  some  intelligence  of  the  fate 
of  his  companions,  who  had  been  arrested  along  with 
Count  Caniillo  Laderchi,  he   learned,  had  been 
liberated,  as  well  as  Professor  Gian  Uomenico  Romag- 
,  and  Count  Giovanni  Arrivabene.  ,Maroncelli  now 
pied  the  prison  which  had  been  inhabited  by  La- 
derchi; Rezia  and  Canova  were  confined  together  ;  Pro- 
r  Ressi  was  dying  in  a  neighbouring   cell ;  some 
weeks  afterwards  be  learned  that  he  was  dead. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  Pellico  was  conducted  to  the 

hall  of  the  commission  to  receive  the  announcement  of 

?ntence.     The  president  rising  with  an  air  of  dig- 

1  commiseration,  informed  him  that  the  sentence 

had  been  a  terrible  one,  but  that  it  had  been  mitigated 

by  the  kindness  of  the  emperor.    The  sentence  had  been 

death  ;  the  mitigation  was  imprisonment  for  fifteen  years 

the  fortress  of  Spielberg,  in  Moravia.     Pellico  an- 

ered  "The  will  of  God  be  done  I"     "To-morrow," 

d  the  inquisitor,  "  I  am  sorry  the   sentence  must   be 

read    in   public;  but   the   formality  is    indispensable." 

Be  it  so,"  said  he.     "  From  this  moment  you  will  be 

llowed  the   society  of  your  friend  ;"  and   Pellico  was 

conducted  from  the  hall  to  embrace  once  more  his  friend 

Next  morning  they  were  put  into  a  gondola,  and  re- 

nducted  to  the  prison  at  Venice.     The  scaffold    from 

which  the  sentence  was  to  be   proclaimed   was  in  the 

e  of  the  Piazetta.  Two  files  of  soldiers  were  drawn 

up  from  the  foot  of  the   Giant's  stair-case,  down  which 

they  descended,  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  along  which 

they  walked.     An  immense  multitude  surrounded  it,  on 

hose  countenances  sat  marks  of  terror  and  pity,  though 

the  consciousness  that  every  part  of  the  square   was 

rnmanded  by  cannon,  with  lighted  matches  ready,  of 

urse  controlled  the  expression  of  their  feelings.     A 

rious  recollection  at  that  moment  flashed  across  the 

nd  of  Pellico.     On  that  very  spot,  in  September  1820, 

month  before  his  arrest,  a  beggar  had  said  to  him, 

ihl  signer,  I  wonder  how  so  many  strangers  admire 

this  place.     It  is  an  unfortunate  spot."  The  observation 

indeed  been  verified,  and  Pellico  glanced   his  eye 

the  multitude,  to  see  whether  the  beggar  was  there 

/itness  the  fulfilment  of  his  prediction.      At  that 

lent,  however,  the  prisoners  were  directed  to  turn 

d  and  face  the  palace  ;  an  officer  appeared  on   the 

balcony  with  a  paper  in  his  hand  :  it  was  the  sentence; 

le  read  it  aloud,  and  the  deepest  silence  prevailed,  till 

le  came  to  the  words,  condemned  to  death,  when  a  gene- 

al  murmur  of  compassion  arose.     It  subsided  when  the 

crowd  perceived  there  still  remained  something  farther 

to  be  read,  but  revived  more  loudly  at  the   conclusion  : 

Condemned  to  the  carcere  duro,  Maroncelli  for  twenty 
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years,  and  Pcllicofor  fifteen."*  The  prisoners  were  t!ien 
reconducted  to  St.  Michele,  to  await  tlicir  removal  to  the 
Austrian  fortress. 

Before  they  set  out,  they  received  from  the  German 
commissary,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Vienna,  the  con- 
soling information  tliat  lie  had  had  an  interview  with 
the  emperor,  and  that  his  majesty,  had  graciously  an- 
nounced that  the  days  of  their  imprisonment  should  be 
counted  by  twelve  hours  instead  of  twenty-four — a 
roundabout  way  of  stating-  the  simple  fact,  that  their 
actual  imprisonment  would  be  of  only  half  the  duration 
of  the  nominal.  This  was  not  officially  announced  to 
them,  but  as  the  information  was  given  publicly,  there 
was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  promise  had  been  made. 
If  so,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  Pellico's  case  it  was  violated. 
Every  where  on  their  route  the  prisoners  were  received 
with  kindness.  Fcilico  had  feared  that  this  would 
cease  when  they  had  crossed  the  Alps;  but  it  was  not 
so;  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in  their  native  Italy,  they 
were  every  where  received  with  the  exclamation,  "  Afme 
Herren^^ — Poor  gentlemen  ! 

"  Sometimes,"  says  Pellico,"  our  carriages  were  forced 
to  stop  as  we  entered  a  village,  before  deciding  where 
we  were  to  be  lodged.  Then  the  people  would  gather 
round  us,  and  we  heard  on  all  sides  expressions  of  com- 
passion that  burst  from  the  heart.  The  kindness  of 
these  poor  people  afFecled  me  more  than  even  that  of  my 
own  countrymen.  How  grateful  I  felt  to  all !  how  sweet 
is  the  sympathy  of  our  lellow  creatures  1  how  delightful 
to  love  them  ! 

"  TheconsolationI  derived  from  this  mitigated  the  ran- 
cour I  felt  towards  those  whom  I  had  called  my  enemies. 
Who  knows,  thought  I,  if  I  could  see  them  more  nar- 
ruwly^f  they  could  but  see  me — if  I  could  read  in 
their  souls  and  they  in  mine,  who  knows  but  I  should 
be  forced  to  confess  there  was  no  villany  in  them,  and 
they  to  admit  that  there  was  as  little  in  me  !  who  knows 
but  we  might  feel  ourselves  compelled  mutually  to  pity, 
to  love  each  other  I  Too  often  men  kate^  only  because 
they  do  not  Anow  each  other;  and  could  they  but  ex- 
change words,  they  would  extend  the  arm  of  confidence 
towards  one  another." 

They  reached  their  destination  on  the  lOlh  of  April. 
Unwell  when  he  left  Venice,  the  journey  had  exhausted 
Pellico's  strength;  his  body  was  racked  with  pain  and 
fever  ;  a  continual  cough  preyed  upon  his  constitution. 
Maroncelli  and  he  were  placed  in  two  separate  cells ; 
and  the  imperial  commissary,  on  parting,  impressed 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  the  most  implicit  submission 
to  all  the  rules  of  the  prison. 

About  half  an  hour  after  Pellico  had  taken  possession 
of  his  new  dungeon,  the  door  opened,  and  the  head 
jailer  entered.  The  character  of  this  man,  who  bore 
the  renowned  name  of  Schiller,  unfolds  itself  with  sin- 
gular beauty,  and  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  parts  of 
the  book.  On  his  first  entrance,  Pellico  suffering  from 
pain  and  irritation  of  mind,  received  him  rather  rudely. 
He  came  to  bring  him  a  pitcher  of  water  to  drink. 

"  '  To-morrow,'  said  he,  '  I  will  bring  the  bread.' 
'  Thanks,  good  man.'  '  I  am  not  good.'  '  The  worse 
for  you,'  I  added.  'Is  this  chain  (pointing  to  one  on 
the  floor)  for  me  r'  '  Yes,  signer,  if  you  should  be  un- 
manageable or  insolent  :  but  if  you  are  reasonable  we 
Bhall  only  put  a  chain  on  your  feet.     The  smith  is  pre- 

"  He  walked  slowly  up  and  down,  shaking  a  vile  mass 
of  large  keys,  while  with  angry  looks  I  watched  his  old, 
gigantic  and  meagre  figure,  and,  in  spite  of  some  linea- 
ments of  no  vulgar  kind,  I  thought  I  read  in  his  coun- 
tenance  nothing  but  the  odious  expression  of  the  most 
biutal  harshness. 

"How  unjust  are  men,  when  they  judge  by  appear- 
ances and  according  to  their  own  hasty  prepossessions, 
The  man  who  I  thought  was  rattling  his  keys  joyfully 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  making  me  feel  his  pon 
whom  I  had  conceived  hardened  by  a  long  course  of 
cruelty — was  accessible  to  sentiments  of  compassion, 
and  made  use  of  this  harsh  tone  only  to  hide  the  feeling? 
of  which  he  was  conscious.  He  wished  to  hide  them 
from  the  fear  of  being  thought  weak,  or  the  idea  that  ] 
might  prove  undeserving  of  them;  and  yet,  believing  at 
the  same  time  that  I  was  more  unfortunate  than  guilty 
he  longed  to  disclose  them. 


MEMOIR    OP  SILVIO    PELLICO. 


»  "Carcere  duro,"  imprisonment  accompanied  with 
labour,  chains  on  the  feet,  sleeping  on  bare  boards,  and 
miserable  food.  In  the  carcere  dunssimo  the  prisoner 
is  chained  to  the  Vi^all,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  mov 
yond  a  certain  distance,  and  the  food  is  only  bread  and 


Annoyed  by  his  presence,  and  still  more  by  the  air 
master  which  he  wore,  I  determined  to  humble  him, 
said  to  him  imperiously,  as  I  would  have  done  to  a 
ant,  'Give  me  some  diink.' 

He  looked  at  rac  as  if  to  say, '  Arrtfe;ant  man,  here 

must  get  quit  of  the  habit  of  commanding.'     He 

nothing,  however,  but    bending  his  long  back,  he 

took  up  the  pitclier  and  gave  it  to  me.     As  I  took  it,  ] 

)served  he  trembled ;  and  attributing  this  to  his  age, 

feeling  of  compassion  and  respect  mingled  with  and 

astered  my  pride. 

"  '  How  old  arc  you  V  said  I,  with  a  voice  of  more  gen- 
tleness. 'Seventy-four,  signer ;  and  many  misfortunes 
f  my  own  and  other  people  have  I  seen.'  This  allusion 
to  his  own  misfortunes  and  those  of  others  was  accom- 
panied by  anew  fit  of  shaking  as  he  replaced  the  pitcher; 
and  I  could  not  help  now  attributing  it  not  so  much  to 
IS  to  the  influence  of  a  generous  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy. This  idea  at  once  removed  from  my  mind  all 
those  hostile  feelings  with  which  I  had  at  first  regarded 

him I  looked  at  him  more  attentively  than  before. 

nd  his  look  was  no  longer  displeasing  to  me;  and  not- 
/ithstauding  a  certain  air  of  rudeness  in  his  language, 
there  were  in  it  tr.aces  of  an  amiable  mind.  '  The  office 
of  head  jailer,'  said  he, '  has  been  conferred  upon  me  as 
place  of  repose,  but  God  knows  if  it  docs  not  cost  mo 
ore  pain  than  risking  my  life  in  battle.'  I  repented 
having  asked  for  drink  with  such  haughtiness.  'My 
dear  Schiller,'  said  I,  taking  him  by  the  hand, '  it  is  vain 
for  you  to  deny  it;  I  know  that  you  are  a  kind  man  ; 
nd  since  I  have  fallen  into  this  misfortune,  I  thank 
caven  that  it  has  given  mc  such  a  guardian.'  He  lis- 
tened to  my  words,  shook  his  head,  then  answered — rub- 
bing his  forehead  as  if  at  tho  recollection  of  some  un- 
pleasant thought,  'I  am  a  harsh  man,  signer.  I  have 
taken  an  oath  which  I  cannot  violate.  I  am  obliged  to 
!al  all  the  prisoners  without  regard  to  their  condition, 
.thout  indulgence,  "without  allowing  the  least  abuse, 
d  particularly  the  prisoners  of  state.  It  is  the  cm- 
ror's  concern  and  I  nmst  obey.' — '  You  arc  an  honest 
an,  and  I  shall  respect  what  you  think  ..  conscientious 
duty.' — '  Poor  gentleman,  have  patience,  and  make  al- 
lowance lor  me.  I  shall  be  ine.xorable  in  my  duties; 
but  my  heart— my  heart — is  filled  with  anguish  at  my 
inability  to  succour  the  unhappy.  This  is  what  I  wished 
to  tell  you.' Both  of  us  were  moved.  He  en- 
treated me  to  be  calm,  and  to  give  way  to  no  violence 
as  tho  prisoners  too  often  did,  that  he  might  not  be  com. 
polled  to  treat  me  with  rigour ;  then  resuming  his  harshei 
tone,  as  if  to  conceal  from  me  the  depth  of  his  sympathy, 
he  said,  '  I  must  go.'  He  turned  however,  asked  me 
how  long  I  had  been  so  miserably  tormented  with  cough 
and  muttered  a  cuise  against  the  physician  because  he 
was  not  to  come  that  evening  to  visit  r 
fever  enough  to  kill  a  horse,"  he  added 
quire  a  mattress  at  all  events,  but  we  cannot  give  it  to 
you  till  tho  physician  comes  to  ordfcr  it." 

Nothing  could  be  conceived  more  miserable  than  the 
situation  in  which  Pellico  was  now  placed.  E.xhausted  by 
cough  and  fever,  he  had  to  wait  till  the  usual  visiting 
day  of  the  physician  arrived,  which  was  not  to  be  till  the 
second  day  following.  No  change  from  the  coarsest  food 
no  mattress  could  imtil  then  be  allowed  him.  Covered 
with  perspiration  he  in  vain  applied  to  be  allowed  the  use 
of  some  of  the  sheets  he  had  brought  with  him.  It  was 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  prison,  which  allowed  only 
a  sheet  per  week.  At  last  the  physician  arrived,  who 
sanctioned  the  indulgence  of  the  mattress,  and  directed, 
him  to  be  removed  from  his  subterranean  cell  to 
the  floor  above ;  and  this,  after  a  special  application  to 
Count  Mitrowsky,  the  governor  of  the  provinces  of  Mo- 
ravia and  Silesia,  was  with  some  difficulty  effected.  In  a 
day  or  two  Pellico's  prison  dress  arrived,  consisting  of  a 
sort  of  harlequin  suit  of  two  colours,  and  a  shirt  as  rough 
as  hair  cloth,  with  chains  for  the  feet.  As  the  smith  fas- 
tened them  on,  thinking  that  Pellico  did  not  understand 
German,  he  observed  to  Schiller,  'I  might  have  been  saved 
this  trouble  ;  he  has  not  two  months  to  live."  Mochtc  ex 
seyril"  {would  it  were  sol)  exclaimed  Pellico,  to  the  confu- 
sion of  the  poor  workman,  who  begged  his  pardon,  and 
prayed  that  his  prophecy  might  not  be  fulfilled.  On  the 
detail  of  all  the  minor  miseries  of  the  prison,  we  will  not 
pause ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  if  a  system  could  be  devised 
for  rendering  existence  intolerable,  it  seemed  to  have 
been  discovered  and  carried  into  execution  in  the  prison 
of  Spielberg.  The  only  consolation  the  prisoners  expe- 
rienced was  the  obvious  though  inefiectual  desire  which 
the  officials  felt  to  mitigate  their  sufferings,  even  with  i 
inconsiderable  risk  to  themselves.  Often  Pellico  wi 
obliged  to  refuse  the  finer  bread  which  the  servant  who 


'  You  ha 


cleaned  out  his  room  would  secretly  put  into  his  hands, 
g  his  inability  to  swallow  the  black  bread  allow- 
condcmned  ;  and  often,  when  Schiller  would  in 
;  way  bring  him  a  bit  of  boiled  meat,  though  he 
confesses  he  could  have  sometimes  almost  snatched  and 
red  it,  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  reject  his  kind  of- 
fering, from  the  feeling  that  if  the  practice  v.'as  persisted 
,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  be  discovered,  and  that  tho 
kind-hearted  jailer   might  be  the  sufferer.     We  prefer 
rning  to  some  of  those  incidents  by  which  the  gloom 
and  sufiering  of  the  prison  were  occasionally  mitigated. 
Pellico  had  more  than  once  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  cell  the  sound  of  some  Italian  song,  but  it  was  gene- 
rally soon  supprescd  by  the  sentinels.     One  evening,  how- 
ever, when  the  sentinels  were  less  attentive,  Pellico  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  song  sung  in  the  cell  adjoining  his  own. 
His  heart  beat  rapidly,  he  sprang  from  his  pallet,  and  call- 
ed  turough  the  wall,  "Who  are  you,  unfortunate  man? — 
Pellico."    "  O  Silvio"  answered  his  neigh- 
bour, "  I  know  you  not  by  sight,  but  I  have  loved  you  long, 
no,  let  us  to   the    window,   and  talk  in  spite  of  our 
crs."     It  was  Count  Antonio  Oroboni,  a  young  man 
twenty,  imprisoned  on  a  charge  similar  to  his  own- 
eir  conversation  was  soon  interrupted  by  the   threats 
of  the  sentinels,   who  had    positive  orders  to  prevent  all 
communication  between   the  prisoners ;    but  at  last,  by 
watching  the  moments  when  the  sentinels  were  farthest 
off  in  making  their  rounds,  and  talking  in  a  whispering 
tone,  they   found  themselves  able  to  converse  every  day 
though  without  seeing  each  other's  faces.  A  warm  fricnd- 
tween   them.     They  rel 
their   livesr— they  tried  to  impart   to 
each  other  comfort  and  hope.     Oroboni  shared  the  strong 
religious  feelings  of  Pellico';  and  even  Pellico  himself  de- 
rived lessons  of  resignation  and  Christian  charity    from 
the  tone  in  which  the  youth  of  twenty  spoke  of  his  suffer, 
ings  and  his  oppressors. 

The  prisoners  at  Spielberg  were  allowed  a  walk  of  an 
hour  twice  a  week,  between  two  guards,  upon  a  plat- 
form of  tho  castle,  commanding  a  view  of  the  city  of 
Brunn  and  a  large  tract  of  surrounding  country.  Tho 
path  to  it  led  along  the  range  of  the  prisons  in  which  all 
the  Italian  prisoners  were  confined,  with  the  exception  of 
the  unfortunate  Maroncelli,  who  still  languished  in  his 
subterranean  cell  below.  Each  used  to  whisper  to  Pel- 
lico as  he  passed,  "  Boon  passcggio  I"  (a  pleasant  walk,) 
but  he  was  not  allowed  to  return  their  greeting.  Tho 
people  from  the  town,  who  were  occasionally  on  business 
at  the  castle,  used  to  gather  into  groups  as  he  passed, 
and  cry,  "  There  is  one  of  the  Italians  !"  and  sometimes, 
thinking  that  he  did  not  understand  them,  they  would 
.shake  their  heads  and  say,  "  That  poor  gentleman  will 
soon  grow  old ;  he  has  death  in  his  face :"  It  was  with 
difficulty,  in  fact,  that  Pellico  was  able  to  drag  himself 
and  his  chain  so  far  as  the  platform,  and  once  arrived 
hero  he  used  to  throw  himself  on  the  grass,  and  remain 
here  till  tho  expiration  of  the  hour  allowed  him.  The 
;uards  stood  or  sat  beside  him,  and  gossippcd  together. 
Both  were  good  natured  and  kind,  and  one  of  them, 
Krai,  a  Bohemian,  was  well  acquainted  with  Klopstock, 
Wieland,  Goethe,Schiller,  and  the  best  German  writers. 
Of  these  he  used  to  recite  long  passages  with  intelligence 
and  feeling,  while  Pellico  lay  and  listened  beside  him  on 
■  e  grass.  A  touching  little  episode  follows,  which  we 
lall  give  in  the  author's  own  words. 
"At  one  extremity  of  the  platform  wcro  the  apart- 
ents  of  tho  superintendent ;  at  the  other  lived  a  head 
jailer,  with  his  wife  and  infant  son.  Whenever  I  saw 
any  one  come  out  of  these  buildings,  I  used  to  rise  and 
approach  them,  never  failing  to  be  received  with  marks 
of  courtesy  and  pity, 

"The  wife  of  the  superintendent  had  long  been  ill, 
and  was  declining  slowly.  She  sometimes  made  her- 
self be  carried  out  on  a  sofa  into  the  open  air.  I  can- 
not describe  with  what  emotion  she  expressed  the  com- 
passion she  felt  for  us  all.  Her  look  was  very  gentle 
and  timid,  and  yet,  timid  as  it  was,  it  used  sometimoa 
to  rest  as  if  with  intense  and  enquiring  confidence  on 
those  who  spoke  to  her. 

"I  said  to  her  one  day,  smiling  :  '  Do  you  know, lady, 
that  you  have  some  resemblance  to  a  person  who  was 
dear  tome?'  She  blushed,  and  replied,  with  a  serious 
and  amiable  simplicity.  '  Do  not  forget  me  then  when 
I  am  gone.  Pray  for  my  poor  soul,  and  for  the  poor 
little  infants  I  leave  behind  me.' 

"  From  that  day  she  could  not  leave  her  bed.  I  never 
saw  her  more.  She  languished  a  few  months  longer, 
and  then  died. 

"She  had  three  sons,  beautiful  as  cupids,  and  one  of 
them  still  at  the  breast.     Tho  poor  creature  often  cm- 


braced  him  in  my  prescncR, 
will  become  their  mother 
may  bo,  may  God  give  her 
for  ihofe  who  are  not  lier 
A  thousand  limes  I  have  i 
those  tears. 


id  said,  *  Who  knows  who 
er  me.  Ah  1  whoever  it 
!  bowels  of  a  mother,  even 
n  !'  And  then  she  wept, 
embered  lliat  prayer  and 


"When  she  was  no  more,  I  often  embraced  the  chil- 
dren, and  with  tears  in  my  eyes  repeated  their  molher'p; 
prayer.  I  thought  of  my  own  mother,  and  of  the  ar- 
dent prayers  which  her  loving  heart  donhlless  offered  up 
for  mo.  "And  I  exclaimed  with  sobs,  '  O  !  happier  that 
mother  who  dies  and  leaves  behind  her  her  children  in 
infancy,  tljan  she  who  lives  to  have  educated  them  with 
every  care,  and  to  see  them  taken  from  her!' 

"  Two  kind  old  women  used  to  aecoinpany  the  child- 
ren, one  of  tlieni  llie  mother,  the  other  the  aunt  of  the 
superintendent.  They  wished  to  know  all  my  history, 
and  I  related  it  to  them  shortly. 

'•'How  unfortunate  we  arc,'  they  would  say, 'that 
we  can  do  nolhing  to  assist  you.  But  be  assured  we 
shall  pray  for  you,  and  if  your  pardon  some  day  arrive, 
it  w  ill  be  a  day  of  joy  for  all  the  family.' 

"Tlio  former  of' them,  whom  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  most  frequently,  possessed  a  wonderful  eloquence 
in  imparting  consolation.  I  listened  to  her  with  filial 
gratitude,  and  treasured  her  words  in  my  heart. 

"Slio  told  mo  things  I  knew  already,  which  yet 
fitruck  me  as  new  ; — tl)at  misfortune  does  not  degrade 
a  man,  unless  ho  be  a  worthless  one, but  rather  elevates 
him; — that  if  we  could  understand  God's  counsels  we 
should  frequently  see  cause  to  think  the  conqueror  more 
to  be  pitied  than  the  vanquished,  the  exulting  than  the 
afiiicted,  the  rich  than  the  destitute;  that  the  special 
grace  shown  to  the  unfortunate  by  our  Saviour  should 
reconcile  us  to  our  situation,  and  that  we  ought  to  glory 
in  the  cross  which  was  borne  by  him, 

"But  these  two  good  old  women,  whose  company  gave 
me  such  consolation,  were  soon,  tor  family  reasons, 
obliged  to  leave  Spielberg,  and  the  children  no  longer 
came  upon  the  platform.  How  deeply  did  these  losses 
afflict  me  1"  ^ 

The  health  of  Pellico,  which  had  at  first  improved  a 
little  by  the  change  of  lodging,  now  began  rapidly  again 
to  decline.  Savere  head-aches,  with  violent  fever,  and 
dreadful  spasms  of  the  chest,  tortured  him  day  and 
night.  In  their  conversations  he  mentioned  his  situa- 
tion to  Oroboni.  He  too,  who  had  long  been  declining, 
was  one  evening  worse  than  usual.  "  My  friend,"  said 
lie,  "  1  perceive  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  one  of  us 
two  will  no  longer  be  able  to  come  to  the  window.  Every 
time  we  salute  each  other  may  be  the  last.  Let  us  hold 
ourselves  prepared,  therefore,  the  one  to  die,  the  other 
to  survive  his  friend."  Poor  Oroboni's  presentiment 
was  correct.  Various  discharges  of  hlood  from  the 
lungs,  in  rapid  succession,  and  followed  by  dropsy, 
showed  that  he  was  destined  to  precede  his  friend.  He 
ioon  became  aware  of  his  situation,  and  often,  looking 
towards  the  burying  ground  of  the  castle,  of  which  his 
window  commanded  a  view,  he  would  express  to  Pellico 
the  deep  pain  it  gave  him,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts 
at  resignation,  to  think  that  his  remains  were  destined 
to  monlder  beneath  a  German  instead  of  an  Italian 
ekv.  After  lingering  till  June,  1823,  he  expired,  his 
last  words  being,  "  I  pardon  from  my  heart  all  my  ene- 
mies." His  patience  had  won  the  hearts  of  all  his  at- 
tendants. Kubitzky,  the  sentinel,  who  had  attended  the 
bier  to  the  grave,  and  who  knew  his  wish,  said  to  Pel- 
lico, with  a  degree  of  delicate  feeling  wb.ieh  surprised 
him,  "I  have  marked  his  burial  place  exactly,  that  if 
any  of  his  friends  should  obtain  permission  to  carry  his 
bones  to  his  own  country,  they  may  know  where  they 
lie." 

His  death  was  followed  by  that  of  Antonio  Villa, 
another  of  Pellico's  companions  in  misfortune.  Even 
poor  Schiller,  worn  out  with  age  and  infirmities,  was 
removed  from  the  active  duties  of  jailer,  and  could  no 
longer  by  his  kindness  soften  the  rigour  of  imprison- 
ment. 

"From  the  time  ho  loft  us  he  was  often  unwell,  and 
we  enquired  for  him  with  the  anxiety  of  children.  When 
he  got  a  little  better,  he  used  to  come  and  walk  under 
our  windows;  wo  hailed  him,  and  he  would  look  up 
with  a  melancholy  smile,  and  say  to  the  sentinel,  in  a 
voice  that  we  could  overhear,  '  Da  sind  mein  sohne,' 
(there  are  my  sons  I) 

"  Poor  old  man,  what  grief  it  gave  me  to  see  him  tot- 
tering feebly  along,  without  being  able  to  ofl^er  him  the 
support  of  my  arm! 

"  Sometimes  ho  would  sit  down  on  the  grass  and  read 
the  books  he  had  lent  to  me.    That  I  might  recognise 
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liem,  he  would  read  the  titles  to  the  sentinel,  or  repeat 
ome  e.ntract  from  them.  For  the  most  parts  tho  books 
;erc  stories  from  the  almanacks  or  other  romances  of 
tile  value,  but  of  good  moral  tendency.  Arter  several 
relapses  of  apoplexy,  he  was  conveyed  to  tho  military 
pital  where  he  shortly  died.  He  had  aiiiassed  some 
hundred  florins,  the  fruit  of  his  long  savings;  these  he 
had  lent  to  some  of  his  fellow  soldiers,  and  when  his 
end  approached,  he  called  them  aljout  him  and  said, '  I 
have  no  relations,  let  each  of  you  keep  what  he  has  in 
his  hands.     I  only  ask  that  you  will  pray  for  me.' 

"One  of  these  friends  had  a  daughter  of  about 
eighteen,  who  was  Schiller's  god-daughter.  Some  hours 
before  his  death  the  good  old  man  sent  for  her.  He 
was  no  longer  able  to  speak  distinctly,  but  he  took  a 
silver  ring,  the  last  of  his  possessions,  from  his  finger, 
and  put  it  upon  hers.  Tlicn  he  kissed  her  and  shed 
tears  over  her.  Tho  girl  sobbed,  and  bathed  him  with 
her  tears.  He  dried  licr  eyes  with  his  handkerchief; 
then  took  her  hands  and  placed  them  on  his  ey 
lliose  eyes  were  closed  forever  I" 

While  friend  after  friend  had  thus  been  taken  from 
him  by  death,  one  comfort  was  at  last  vouclisafed  to 
Pellico.  Maroncclli  was  allowed  to  share  his 
new  stimulus  was  given  to  both  for  a  time  by 
dulgence.  The  liberation  also  of  two  of  the  ]i 
which  took  place  about  this  time,  (Solera  and 
one  of  whom  had  been  condemned  to  fifteen,  an.;  i  - 
other  to  twenty  years'  imprisonment,  revived  ilan 
hopes  that  at  last  I  he  hour  of  deliverance  would  approach 
even  for  thcra.  The  end  of  1827  tlicy  thought  would 
be  the  term  of  their  imprisonment;  but  December  past 
and  it  came  not.  Then  they  thought  that  tho  summer 
of  1828  would  be  the  time,  at  which  period  the  seven 
and  a  half  years  of  Pellico's  imprisonment  terminated, 
which,  from  tho  report  of  the  emperor's  observation  to 
the  commissary,  tliey  had  reason  to  think  were  to  be 
held  equivalent  to  the  fifteen,  which  formed  the  nominal 
amount  of  the  sentence.  But  this  too  past  away  with- 
out a  hint  of  deliverance.  Meantime  the  effects  of  his 
long  subterranean  confinement  began  to  show  them- 
selves in  Maioncelli  by  a  swelling  of  the  knee-joint.  At 
first  the  pain  was  trifling,  merely  obliging  him  to  halt  a 
little  as  he  walked,  and  indisposing  him  from  taking  his 
usual  e.xercise.  But  an  unfortunate  fall  in  consequence 
of  the  snow,  which  was  already  beginning  to  cover  the 
ground,  increased  tiie  pain  so  much,  that  after  a  few 
days  the  physician  recommended  tho  removal  of  the 
fetters  fiom  his  legs.  Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
he  grew  daily  worse:  leeches,  caustics,  fomentations 
were  tried  in  vain — they  merely  aggravated  his  pangs. 

"  Maroncelli,"  says  Pellico,  "  was  a  tliousand  times 
more  unfortunate  than  myself;  but  O  !  how  much  did  I 
suffer  for  him.  The  duly  of  attendance  would  have 
been  delightful  to  me,  bestowed  .as  it  was  on  so  dear  a 
friend,  liut  to  see  him  wasting  amidst  such  protracted 
and  cruel  tortures,  and  not  be  able  to  bring  him  health 
— to  feel  the  presentiment  that  the  knee  would  never  be 
healed — to  perceive  that  the  patient  himself  thought 
death  more  probable  than  recovery — and  with  all  this  to 
be  obliged  at  every  instant  to  admire  his  courage  and 
serenity — Ah  !  the  sight  of  this  agonised  me  beyond 
expression ! 

"Even    in  this    deplorable   condition,  he    composed 
d,  he  did  every  thinu  to  de- 


sufll'erings.  He  could  now  n 
he  grew  frightfully  wasted  ; 
the  moment  he  recovered  his  ' 
cndeavou 


!  a  portion  of  his 
longer  digest  nor  sleep  ; 
he  often  fiiinted;  and  yet 
tal  power  again,  he  would 


"  His  sufferings  for  nine  months  were  indescribable. 
At  last  a  consultation  on  his  cas&  was  allowed.  The 
chief  physician  came,  approved  of  all  the  physician  had 
ordered,  and  disappeared,  without  pronouncing  any 
further  opinion  of  his  own. 

"  A  moment  afterwards,  however,  the  sub-intendant 
entered,  and  said  to  Maroncclli — '  The  chief  physician 
did  not  like  to  explain  himself  in  your  ])resence  ;  he  was 
apprehensive  you  might  not  have  sufficient  strength  of 
mind  to  endure  the  announcement  of  so  dreadful  a 
cessity.  I  have  assured  him,  however,  that  you  do 
want  for  courage.' 

" '  1  hope,'  replied  Maroncelli,  '  I  have  given  s 
proof  of  it  by  suffering  these  pangs  without  compli 
What  would  he  recommend  ?' 

"Amputation,  signer! — c.\cept  that  seeing  3 
frame  so  exhausted,  he  has  some  hesitation  in  advi 
it.  Wea  k  as  you  are,  do  you  think  yourself  able  to 
the  operation  ?     Will  you  run  the  risk?' 
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Of  death  7— And  should  I  not  die  at  all  events  in  a 
short  time,  if  this  evil  be  left  to  take  its  course  ?' 

"'Then  we  shall  send  word  immediately  to  Vienna, 
and  the  moment  the  permission  is  obtained' — 

'' '  What !  is  a  permission  necessary  V 

"'  Yes,signor.' 

"  In  eight  days  (!)  the  expected  warrant  arrived.  The 
patient  was  carried  into  a  larger  room.  He  asked  mo 
to  follow  him.  '  I  may  die,'  said  he,  '  under  the  opera- 
tion ;  let  me,  at  least,  do  so  in  the  arms  of  a  friend.'  I 
was  allowed  to  accompany  him.  The  Abate  Wrba,  our 
confessor,  (who  had  succeeded  our  forrner  confessor, 
Paulowich,)  came  to  administer  the  sacrament  to  tlie 
sulferer.  This  act  of  religion  being  over,  we  waited  for 
tiic  surgeons,  who  had  not  yet  made  their  appearance, 
IMaroncrlli  employed  tho  interval  in  singing  a  hymn, 

"'!'!;'  -lir^i. -ill-  '"im.  ::'  '"-f  :  I'lri- were  two  of  them; 
.IT, I  -,.■.:,!■  ■,  ,  :  .  I  :  ■  ■  ...  i!:;it  is  to  say  our 
IkmI'i     'I       .1.;,!,.    (,,.  :  I  ,  .  I  .  :  I  -  ;,s  matter  of  right, 

.m'..     I.I..    ..!■  : -li- iiicr  a  young  sur- 

1^'       .      I  i,     -.lit."..!  .ji   \  It,. iia,  and  already  ccle- 

lii I    I' Ills.     The  latter,  who  had  been  des- 

;  I  'i\irnorto  superintend  the  operation, 

v\.  I  :  .i,L   .     :i;ive   performed    it  himself,    but   was 

"I.  '  11:  .i.iL.Liicc  to  the  privileges  of  the  barber, 
"      '       1  i\atch  over  its  execution. 

I        j'„Uent  was  seated  on  his  bed  side,  with  his  legs 
'I"\vn,  while  I  supported  him  in  my  arms.     A 
:_  wis'  iiliin.lird  rniiiid   the   sane  part,  above  the 

I  I,  '    ...:,•,    1:  ■    MM  i-ion  was  to  be  made.    The 

i.l<i  iiid  to  tlie  depth  of  an  inch, 

111  I   I  II,,     I  I    '(  had  been  cut, and  continued 

tu  '111  ili:,,ii-li  ill,  nil  .1.  -.  The  blood  flowed  in  tor- 
rents fiom  the  arteries,  but  these  were  soon  taken  up. 
At  last  came  the  sawing  of  the  bone. 

"  Maroncelli  never  uttered  a  cry.  When  he  saw  them 
carry  away  the  leg  which  had  been  cut  oft',  he  gave  it 
one  melancholy  look,  then  turning  to  the  surgeon  who 
had  operated,  he  said, '  You  have  rid  me  of  an  enemy, 
arid  I  have  no  means  of  recompensing  you.'  There  was 
a  rose  standing  in  a  glass  near  the  window.  'May  I 
request  you  to  bring  nie  that  rose?' said  he.  I  took  it 
to  him,  and  he  presented  it  to  the  surgeon,  saying,  *I 
have  nothing  else  to  present  to  you  in  token  of  my  grati- 
tude.'    The  surgeon  took  the  rose,  and  as  he  did  it,  dropt 

Amidst  so  much  that  is  calculated  to  inspire  the  pro- 
foundest  disgust  at  the  whole  system  of  the  Austrian 
prison  diseiplipe,  it  may  be  right  to  mention  that  the 
emperor  hunself,  who  had  probably  heard  of  the  courage 
and  resignation  with  v^diich  Maroncelli  had  borne  his 
hard  fate,  specially  directed  that  his  diet  during  his  re- 
covery should  be  of  the  most  restorative  kind,  and  should 
be  sent  him  from  the  kitchen  of  the  superintendent.  One 
would  have  thought  that  after  nine  years  of  captivity, 
followed  up  by  such  a  scene  as  tiiat  we  have  just  quoted, 
an  instant  order  for  his  liberation  would  have  been  rather 
"  more  German  to  the  matter."  But  this  suited  not  the 
unbending  rules  of  state.  The  cure  was  completed  in 
about  forty  days,  after  which  Pellico  and  the  mutilated 
Maroncelli,  witii  his  wooden  stump  and  crutches,  were 
again  consigned  to  their  old  prison,  improved,  however, 
so  far,  by  the  removal  of  the  partition  which  had  formerly 
divided  it  from  the  cell  once  occupied  by  the  hapless 
Oroboni. 

Arc  not  our  readers  tired  of  this  long  detail  of  misery, 
unadorned  as  it  is  in  our  pages  by  the  exquisite  lan- 
guage and  deep  patlios  of  the  original  ?  We  fear  they 
must;  and  therefore  passing  over  many  events  to  which 
he  has  contrived  to  impart  variety  and  interest — the  visits 
of  successive  imperial  commissaries  from  Vienna,  the 
changes  of  jailers,  the  fluctuations  of  hope  and  fear  as  to 
his  ultimate  liberation — let  us  turn  at  once  to  the  catas- 
trophe of  this  dungeon  drama. 

The  1st  of  August,  1830,  was  a  Sunday.  Ten  years 
had  now  nearly  elapsed  since  Pellico  had  first  been  im- 
prisoned; eight  and  a  half  since  he  had  been  consigned  to 
the  carccre  diiro  of  Spielburg.  Pellico  had  returned  as 
usual  from  mass ;  he  had  been  looking  from  the  terrace 
upon  the  cemetery  where  the  dust  of  Oroboni  and  Villa 
reposed,  and  thinking  that  his  own  would  shortly  be  laid 
beside  them.  The  prisoners  were  preparing  their  table 
for  their  meal,  when  Wcgrath,  the  superintendent,  en- 
tered. "  I  am  sorry,"  said  he,  "  to  disturb  your  dinner, 
but  have  tlie  goodness  to  follow  me — the  director  of  po- 
lice is  waiting  for  you."  As  this  gentleman's  visits  ge- 
nerally indicated  nothing  very  pleasant,  the  prisoners,  it 
may  be  supposed,  followed  their  guide  somewhat  reluc 
tantly  to  the  audience  room.  They  found  tliere  the  di- 
rector and  the  superintendent,  the  former  of  whom  bowed 
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to  them  more  courteously  tlian  usual,  then  taking  a 
paper  from  his  pocket  he  began — "Gentlemen,!  have  the 
pleasure,  the  honour  of  announcing  to  you  that  his  ma- 
jesty the  emperor  has  had  the  kindness — ."  Here  he 
stopped  without  mentioning  what  the  kindness  was. 

"  We  thought,"  says  Pellico,  "  it  might  be  some  dimi- 
nution of  punishment,  such  as  freedom  from  labour,  the 
use  of  books,  or  less  disgusting  diet.  '  You  do  not  iinder- 
stand  me  then,'  said  he.  '  No,  signer.  Have  the  good- 
ness to  explain  what  this  favour  is.'  '  Liberty  for  both 
of  you,  and  for  a  third,  whom  you  will  soon  embrace.' 
One  would  suppose  tills  announcement  would  have 
thrown  us  into  transports  of  joy.  Yet  it  was  not  so  :  our 
hearts  instantly  reverted  to  our  relations,  of  whom  we 
had  heard  nothing  for  so  long  a  period,  and  the  doubt 
that  we  might  never  meet  thein  again  in  this  world  so 
affected  our  hearts,  as  entirely  to  neutralise  the  joy  which 
might  have  been  produced  by  the  announcement  of 
liberty. 

"  '  Arc  you  silent,'  said  the  director 
pected  to  see  you  transported  with  joy 
1  answered,  *  to  express  to  the  emperor  our  gratitude ;  but, 
uncertain  as  we  are  &s  to  the  fate  of  our  families,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  not  to  give  way  to  the  thought  that  some 
of  those  who  are  dear  to  us  may  be  gone.  It  is  this  un. 
certainty  that  oppresses  our  minds,  even  at  the  moment 
when  they  should  be  open  to  nothing  but  joy .' 

"  The  director  then  gave  Maroncelli  a  letter  from  his 
brother,  which  allayed  his  anxiety.  He  told  me,  however, 
he  could  give  me  no  tidings  of  my  family,  and  this  in- 
creased my  fears  that  some  accident  had  befallen  them. 

"  '  Retire,'  said  he,  '  to  your  room,  and  in  a  short  time 


■  of  police ;  '  I  ex- 
beg  of  you,' 


I  shall  i 


I  you 


the  third  individual  1 


the< 


peror's  clemency  has  been  extended.'  We  went  and 
waited  with  anxiety.  Perhaps,  we  thought,  it  is  the  poor 
old  man  Murani.  We  thought  of  many  ;  there  was  none, 
in  fact,  who  had  not  our  good  wishes.  At  last  the  door 
opened,  and  we  saw  that  our  companion  was  to  be 
Andrea  Tonelli,  of  Brescia.  We  conversed  till  evening, 
deeply  pitying  those  whom  we  were  to  leave  behind.  At 
sunset  the  director  of  police  returned  to  rescue  us  from 
this  ill-omened  abode.  Our  hearts  groaned  as  we  passed 
before  the  prisons  of  our  friends,  at  the  thought  that  we 
could  not  take  them  along  with  us.  Who  knew  how 
long  they  were  destined  to  languish  there  !— how  many 
of  them"  to  be  the  slow  victims  of  death !  A  soldier's 
cloak  and  cap  were  placed  on  each  of  us,  and  in  our  old 
galley  slave  attire,  but  divested  of  our  chains,  we  de- 
scended the  fatal  hill,  and  were  conducted  through  the 
city  to  the  prisons  of  the  police.  It  was  a  lovely  moon- 
light night.  The  streets,  the  houses,  the  people  whom 
we  met,  all  appeared  to  me  so  delightful,  so  strange, 
after  so  many  years  during  which  I  had  looked  on  no 

such  spectacle After  four  days  the  commissary 

arrived,  and  the  director  of  police  transferred  us  to  him, 
putting  into  his  hands  at  the  same  time  the  money  we  had 
brought  to  Spielberg,  and  that  produced  by  the  sale  of 
our  books  and  effects,  which  was  delivered  to  us  at  the 
frontier.  The  expense  of  our  journey  was  liberally  de- 
frayed by  the  emperor." 

The  weakness  of  PeUico's  health  when  he  .set  out  from 
Brunn  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  remain  for  some 
time  in  Vienna,  for  the  sake  of  medical  attendance.  His 
anxiety  to  depart,  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  was  not 
lessened  by  the  news  of  the  three  days  of  Paris,  which 
reached  him  on  his  arrival.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence 
that  the  day  on  which  the  French  revolution  broke  out 
was  that  on  which  the  emperor  had  signed  the  warrant 
for  their  liberation.  Pellico  knew  not,  however,  what 
baleful  influence  the  state  of  matters  in  France  might 
have  upon  the  views  of  the  emperor,  and  began  to  fear 
that  though  they  might  not  again  be  recommitted  to 
their  Moravian  prison,  they  might  be  transported  to  some 
imperial  town,  far  distant  from  their  native  country. 
While  visiting  the  palace  at  Schonbrunn  as  he  began  to 
be  convalescent,  in  company  with  the  commissary,  whose 
presence  was  still  required,  and  Maroncelli,  the  emperor 
passed,  and  the  prisoners  were  directed  to  stand  a  little 
aside,  that  the  sight  of  their  miserable  figures  might  not 
annoy  him.  At  last,  however,  the  warrant  arrived  for 
their  departure  from  Vienna.  Another  attack  of  illness 
seized  Pellico  at  Bruck  ;  but,  tormented  by  the  home- 
sickness of  the  mind,  he  considered  the  sickness  of  the 
body  as  comparatively  unimportant,  and  after  being  bled 
and  taking  a  liberal  supply  of  the  medicine  which  had 
formerly  reUeved  him  (digitalis,)  he  insisted  on  their 
route  being  resumed.  They  crossed  tlirough  Austria 
and  Styria,  and  entered  Carinthia  :  at  Feldkirchen  they 
had  to  halt  again,  till  new  orders  for  their  route  should 
arrive.  At  last  they  came— /(a/j/— teas  to  be  their  des- 
tination '. 
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"  1  exulted,"  says  PeUico,  "  along  with  my  companions 
at  the  news,  but  still  the  thought  occurred  that  some 
terrible  disclosure  for  nic  might  be  at  hand  :  that  ray 
father,  mother,  or  some  one  most  dear  to  me,  might  be  no 
more.  My  depression  of  spirits  increased  as  we  ap- 
proached Italy.  The  entrance  to  it  on  that  side  has  few 
charms  for  the  eye  ;  or  rather,  the  traveller  descends 
from  the  beautiful  mountains  of  Germany  into  the  plains 
of  Italy,  by  a  long,  sterile,  and  unlovely  track,  which 
gives  to  foreigners  but  an  unprepossessing  idea  of  our 
country.  The  dull  aspect  of  the  country  contributed  to 
render  me  more  melancholy.  To  see  once  more  our 
native  sky,  to  meet  with  human  faces  whose  features 
bore  not  the  aspect  of  the  north,  to  hear  on  all  sides  our 
own  idiom, — all  these  melted  my  heart,  but  with  an 
emotion  more  akin  to  sorrow  than  joy.  How  often  in 
the  carriage  did  I  cover  my  face  with  my  hands,  pretend 
to  be  asleep,  and  weep.  Long  years  of  burial  had  not 
indeed  extinguished  all  the  energies  of  my  mind,  but 
alas  ;  they  were  now  so  active  for  sorrow,  so  dull,  so 

insensible  to  joy  I Pordcnone,  Concgliano,  Ospe- 

daletto,  Vicenza,  Verona,  Mantua,  reminded  me  of  so 
many  things  !  A  young  man  who  had  been  my  friend, 
and  had  perished  in  tlie  Russian  campaign,  had  been  a 
native  of  the  first ;  Concgliano  was  the  place  where  the 
Venetian  turnkeys  told  me  poor  Zanze  (Angela)  had 
been  conducted  during  her  illness :  in  Ospedaletto  an 
angelic  and  unfortunate  being  had  been  married,  now  no 
more,  but  whom  I  had  loved  and  honoured  once,  whose 
memory  I  love  and  honour  still.  In  all  these  places,  in 
short,  recollections  more  or  less  dear  crowded  upon  me, 

Mantua  particularly.     It  appeared  to  me  but  yester- 
day since  I  had  come  thither  with   Ludovico  in  1815, 
'th  Porro  in  1820.     The  same  streets,  squares,  palaces, 

but  how  many  social  differences !  How  many  of  my 
acquaintances  carried  off  by  death,  how  many  in  exile  ! 
A  generation  of  adults  whom  I  had  seen  but  in  infancy  ! 
And  to  be  still  prevented  from  flying  from  house  to 
house,  to  enquire  after  one,  to  impart  consolation  to 
another !  To  complete  my  distress,  Mantua  was  the 
paint  of  separation  between  Maroncelli  and  myself.  We 
passed  a  melancholy  night.  I  was  agitated  hke  a  criminal 
on  the  evening  before  he  receives  his  sentence  of  con- 
demnation. In  the  morning  I  washed  my  face  carefully, 
and  looked  in  the  glass,  to  see  whether  it  bore  traces  of 
weeping.  J  put  on  as  far  as  possible  a  tranquil  and 
smiling  air  :  I  repeated  a  short  prayer  to  God,  but  in 
truth  my  thoughts  wandered,  and  hearing  Maroncelli 
already  moving  about  on  his  crutches,  and  talking  to  the 
servant,  I  ran  to  embrace  him.  Both  seemed  to  have 
collected  their  courage  for  the  separation.     We  spoke 

th  some  emotion,  but  in  a  strong  voice.  The  officer 
of  the  gendarmerie  who  was  to  conduct  him  to  the 
frontiers  of  Romagna  was  come  ;  he  must  depart  imme- 
diately— one  embrace — anotlier — he  entered  the  carriage 
— he  disappeared,  and  I  remained  as  if  annihilated. 

"  I  returned  to  my  room  and  prayed  for  the  poor 
mutilated  being,  separated  from  his  friend.  I  have 
known  many  excellent  men,  but  none  more  affectionately 
social  than  Maroncelli,  none  more  alive  to  all  the  refine- 
ments of  gentleness,  none  more  inaccessible  to  attacks 
of  bad  humour,  or  more  constantly  mindful  that  virtue 
continual  exercise  and  interchange  of  tole- 
generosity,  and  good  sense.  O  thou  !  ray  com- 
panion through  so  many  years  of  sorrow,  may  Heaven 
bless  thee  wherever  thou  mayst  be  destined  to  breathe, 
and  grant  thee  friends  who  may  equal  thee  in  attach- 
ment, and  surpass  me  in  worth  I 

We  set  out  the  same  morning  for  Brescia,  where  our 
other  fellow  captive  took  leave  of  me.  Here  he  learned, 
for  the  first  time,  that  he  had  lost  his  mother,  and  the 
sight  of  his  tears  wrung  my  heart  at  parting.  Grieved, 
however,  as  I  was  for  so  many  causes,  the  following  oc- 
lost  extorted  a  smile  from  me.  On  the  inn 
table  there  lay  a  play  bill,  which  I  took  up  and  read 
Francesca  da  Rimini,  Opera  per  Musica' — '  Whose  is 
Ills  opeia  V  said  I  to  the  waiter.  '  Who  may  have  com- 
posed the  music,'  said  he, '  I  know  not,  but  in  short,  it  is 
that  Francesca  da  Rimini,  which  every  body  knows.' 
Every  body,'  said  I, — '  you  are  mistaken.  I  who  am 
but  just  arrived  from  Germany,  what  can  I  know  about 
your  Francescas?'  The  waiter,  a  young  fellow  with 
rather  a  haughty  and  truly  Brescian  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, looked  at  me  with  disdainful  pity.  'Signer, 
we  are  not  talking  about  Francescas.  We  speak  of  one 
Francesca  da  Rimini,  I  mean  the  tragedy  of  Signer 
Silvio  Pellico.  Here  they  have  turned  it  into  an  opera, 
spoiling  it  a  little,  but  all's  one  for  that.'  '  Ah !  Silvio 
Pellico,'  said  I, '  I  think  I  have  heard  of  him.  Is  it  not 
that  political  agitator  who  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  afterwards  to  the  careers  duro  some  nine  or  ten  years 


ago?'  I  ought  never  to  have  uttered  that  jest.  He 
looked  round, — then  at  me, — grinned  so  as  to  show  two 
and  thirty  handsome  teeth,  and  if  he  had  not  heard  a 
noise  at  the  time,  I  verily  believe  he  would  have  knocked 
me  down. 

"  He  went  on  murmuring  to  himself, '  agitator  !  agita- 
tor I'  But  before  I  left,  he  had  got  hold  of  my  name. 
He  could  then  neither  ask  questions  nor  answer  them, 
nor  even  walk  about,  such  was  his  distraction  and  sur- 
prise. He  kept  gazing  at  me,  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
exclaiming  *  yes  sir,'  '  coming  sir,'  without  knowing  the 

least  what  he  was  about Another  delay  took 

place  at  Novara.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  Sept.  the 
final  permission  arrived.  And  from  that  moment  I  was 
liberated  from  all  surveillance.  Hew  many  years  had 
elapsed  since  I  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  going  where  I 
would,  unaccompanied  by  guards.  I  set  out  about  three 
in  the  afternoon.  My  travelling  companions  were  a 
lady,  a  merchant,  an  engraver,  and  two  young  painters, 
one  of  tliem  deaf  and  dumb.  They  came  from  Rome, 
and  I  was  gratified  to  learn  that  tliey  were  acquainttd 
with  the  family  of  Maroncelli.  We  spent  the  night  at 
Vercelli.  The  happy  morning  of  the  17th  September 
dawned.  Our  journey  proceeded :  How  slow  the  convey- 
ance seemed !     It  was  evening  ere  we  reached  Turin. 

"  Who  can  attempt  to  describe  the  transport,  the  con- 
solation my  heart  received  when  I  again  saw  and  em- 
braced father,  mother,  and  brothers.  JVly  dear  sister 
Josephine  was  not  there,  for  her  duties  detained  her  at 
Chieri,  but  she  hastened  as  soon  as  possible  tp  join  our 
happy  group.  Restored  to  these  five  objects  of  my  ten- 
dcrest  affection,  I  was — I  am — the  most  enviable  of  mor- 
tals. Then,  for  all  these  past  sorrows  and  present  hap- 
piness, for  all  the  good  or  ill  wliich  fate  may  have  in  store 
for  me,  blessed  be  that  Providence  in  whose  hands  men 
and  events,  witli  or  without  their  will,  are  but  wonderfial 
instruments  for  the  promotion  of  its  all-wise  and  benefi- 
cent ends  1" 

So  ends  this  pure  strain  of  gentle  and  devotional  feeling, 
leaving  at  its  close  an  impression  on  the  mind  like  that 
produced  by  soft  and  melancholy  music.  We  were  un- 
willing to  mterrup^  the  course  of,  the  narrative  by  any 
reflections  of  our  own,  and  now  we  have  lingered  on  it 
so  Jong,  that  we  have  left  ourselves  no  room  for  any,  had 
they  been  called  for.  One  observation,  however,  we  must 
make,  in  tlie  justice  of  which  we  think  every  one  will 
concur,  that  a  book  like  this  could  not  have  appeared  at 
a  more  acceptable  time  than  the  present ;  that  the  spirit^ 
of  religion,  humanity,  resignation,  and  Christian  charity, 
which  it  breathes,  and  the  simple,  subdued,  and  natural 
tone  in  which  these  sentiments  are  embodied,  contrast 
most  favourably  with  those  hideous  pictures  of  crime,, 
these  alternately  voluptuous  or  loathsome  exhibitions  of 
vice,  those  physical  horrors,  that  affected  contempt  for 
all  generous  sentiments,  that  fierce  and  relentless  spirit 
of  pride,  hatred,  and  selfishness,  which  have  of  late  con- 
taminated our  own  Uterature,  and  still  more  conspicuously 
that  of  France.  "These  "  Prison  Thoughts"  of  Pellico 
may  teach  us,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  heap  together 
impossible  miseries,  in  order  to  touch  the  feelings ;  nor 
"  on  horrors'  head  horrors  accumulate,"  in  order  to  ex- 
cite the  dormant  sympathies ;  nor  to  make  the  hero  of 
tlie  tale  a  ruffian,  an  atheist,  or  a  misanthrope,  in  order 

to  i  

to  hurry  the  reader  through  i 
tling  contrasts,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  edge  of  curiosity. 
They  should  teach  us  that  it  is  on  the  simple,  tlie  natural, 
the  gentler  elements  of  feeling,  not  on  the  tmcommon  or 
the  overstrained,  that  our  sympathies  must  permanently 
repose ;  and  that  though  novelty  may  for  a  time  give  a 
fleeting  popularity  to  compositions  inculcating  the  af- 
fectation of  indifference,  selfishness,  and  contempt,  for 
the  ties  which  bind  man  to  his  Maker  and  his  fellow 
men,  those  better  feelings  arc  too  deeply  engraved  on  the 
heart  to  be  ever  eradicated,  oi  even  long  held  in  abey- 
ance. The  fate  of  this  book,  we  are  convinced,  will 
prove,  that  when  a  writer  has  the  manliness  to  avow  the 
sincerity  of  his  belief,  the  depth  and  stability  of  his  at- 
tachment to  his  fellows,  his  confidence  that,  even  in  this 
world,  fiiU  as  it  is  of  deceit  and  suffering,  "  virtue  is  no 
name,  and  happiness  no  dream," — and  does  this  too 
amidst  every  thing  calculated  to  shake  his  faith,  and 
deaden  his  feelings,  he  will  find  "  fit  audience,"  and  that 
not  few.     And  Signer  Pellico  may  be  assured  that  his 

heart  i 

others,  when  the  hollow  glaring,  and  disturbed  phan- 
tasmagoria of  life  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  deservedly 

forgotten. 
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COMPRISING  THE  SOFFERIXGS  OF  THE  PICARD  FAMILY. 

BY     MADAME     DARD. 


Inlroduclion  to  the  Jirsl  American  edition. 

The  catastrophe  of  tlie  Medusa  is  already  know 
tlie  puUic,  as  one  of  the  most  awful  and  appalling  that 
ever  befell  any  class  of  human  beings.  The  shipwreck, 
and  the  dreadful  scenes  on  the  raft,  have  been  recorded 
in  the  narrative  of  Messrs.  Savigny  and  Correard. 
the  adventures  of  the  party  who  were  cast  ashore,  and 
forced  to  find  their  way  tlirough  the  African  desert,  could 
be  reported  only  imperfectly  by  tliose  gentlemen,  who 
were  not  eye-witnesses.  This  deficiency  is  now  supplied 
by  the  narrative  of  Madame  Dard,  then  Mademoiselle 
Picard,  one  of  the  suffering  party. 

There  is  so  much  feeling  and  good  sense,  mixed  with 
an  amiable  and  girlish  simplicity,  as  to  render  it  particu- 
larly engaging.  Interwoven  with  the  narrative  is  an  in- 
teresting aecomit  of  the  Picard  family,  whose  wrongs 
cannot  fail  to  excite  pity,  and  to  engage  feeling  hearts  in 
her  favour. 

There  is  not,  on  the  records  of  misery,  an  instance  of 
more  severe  and  protracted  suffering,  than  is  furnished 
by  this  shipwreck,  and  we  trust  there  is  not,  nor  ever 
will  be,  any  where  human  nature  was  more  foully  out- 
raged and  disgraced.  There  are,  nevertheless,  some 
pleasing  traits  of  character  in  the  story,  which  present  a 
beautiful  relief  to  the  selfishness  and  brutality  whieji  so 
much  abound  in  the  dark  picture,  and  are  the  green  spots 
in  the  desert — the  fountain  and  the  fruit  tree — as  they 
were  in  truth,  to  tlie  poor  wretches  they  assisted  witli 
such  genuine  singleness  of  heart. 

It  was  evidently  nothing  but  the  utter  and  thorough 
selfishness  which  actuated  tlie  leaders,  and  most  of  those 
on  board  both  the  ship  and  the  raft,  which  rendered  the 
affair  at  all  very  serious.  A  wise  plan  formed  and  acted 
upon,  with  a  view  to  the  general  good,  would  have  ena- 
bled them,  without  dilSculty,  to  save  the  crew,  the  cargo, 
and  perhaps  the  vessel. 

The  translator  informs  us,  "  It  may  be  satisfactory  for 
some  readers  to  know,  that  in  1894,  Madame  Dard  was 
living  with  her  husband  in  comfort  at  Bligny-sous- 
Beaume,  a  short  distance  from  Dijon.  I  have  lately  seen 
in  a  French  catalogue,  a  dictionary  and  grammar  of  the 
Woloff  and  Bambara  languages,  by  M.  J.  Dard,  brought 
out  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  French  government." 


AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 

Those  who  have  read  the  account  of  the  Shipwreck  of 
the  Medusa,  by  MM.  Savigny  and  Correard,  are  already 
acquainted  with  the  Picard  family. 

Attracted  to  Senegal  by  a  faint  prospect  of  advantage, 
my  father,  head  of  that  unfortunate  family,  could  not,  in 
spite  of  a  good  constitution  and  the  strength  of  his  spirits, 
resist  that  destiny,  irom  the  mortal  influence  of  which 
none  of  us  save  three  escaped  out  of  a  family  of  nine.  On 
his  death-bed,  he  expressed  to  me  the  desire  tliat  our  mis- 
fortunes should  not  remain  unknown.  This  then  became 
my  duty,  and  a  duty  sacred  to  the  public.  I  feel  a  plea- 
sure in  fulfilling  it,  and  consolation  in  the  thought  that 
no  feeling  mind  will  read  the  story  of  our  misfortunes 
without  being  affected  ;  and  that  those  who  persecuted  us 
will  at  least  experience  some  regret. 

The  recital  of  the  shipwreck  of  the  Medusa  was  ne- 
cessary, as  much  to  explain  the  origin  of  our  misfortunes, 
as  the  cause  of  the  connection  between  that  disastrous 
event,  and  the  terrible  journey  in  tlie  Desert  of  Sahara, 
by  which  we  at  last  reached  Senegal.  It  will  furnish  me, 
also,  with  an  opportunity  of  adverting  to  some  errors  in 
the  work  of  Messrs.  Savigny  and  Correard. 

It  only  now  remains  for  me  to  crave  the  indulgence  of 
the  reader  for  my  style.  I  trust  such  will  not  be  refused 
to  one,  who  has  dared  to  take  the  pen  only  in  corapUance 
with  a  father's  dying  request. 


M-4.DAME  DARD'S  NARRATIVE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

About  the  beginning  of  1800,  my  iiither  solicited  and 
obtained  the  situation  of  resident  attorney  at  Senegal, 
llie  west  coast  of  Africa.  My  mother  was  then  nursing 
my  youngest  sister,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  expose 
us,  at  so  tender  an  age,  to  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  so 
long  a  voyage.  At  this  period  I  was  not  quite  two  year: 
old. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  my  father  should  go  alone, 
and  that  we  should  join  him  on  tlie  following  year;  but 
my  mother's  hopes  were  disappointed,  war  having  ren- 
dered impossible  all  communication  with  our  colonies, 
In  despair  at  a  separation  which  placed  her  nearly  two 
thousand  leagues  from  her  husliand,  and  ignorant ' 
long  it  might  continue,  she  soon  after  fell  into  a  languid 
condition ;  and  death  deprived  us  of  her,  at  the  end 
five  years  of  suffering.  My  grandfather,  at  whose  house 
we  had  hitlicrto  lived,  now  became  both  father  and 
tiler  to  us ;  and  I  owe  it  to  the  good  old  man  to  say,  that 
liis  care  and  attention  soon  made  us  forget  we  wei 
phans.  Too  young  to  reflect  that  the  condition  of  hap- 
piness which  we  enjoyed  under  his  guardianship  would 
over  have  an  end,  we  lived  without  a  care  for  the  future, 
and  our  years  glided  on.in  perfect  tranquillity. 

Thus  were  we  Uving  when,  in  180y,  the  Knglish  cap- 
tured tlie  colony  of  Senegal,  and  permitted  our  father 
return  to  his  family.  But  what  a  change  did  he  meet 
with  on  his  arrival  at  Parts  1  Wife,  home,  furniture, 
triends,  had  all  disappeared ;  and  nothuig  remained  but 
two  young  daughters,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  him 
aeir  lather  ;  so  much  were  our  young  minds  habit- 
uated to  see  and  love  but  one  in  Uie  world — the  worthy 
old  man  who  had  watched  over  our  inliincy. 

n  1810,  our  father  thought  fit  to  marry  a  second  time; 
a  great  misfortune  belell  his  children  in  the  death    ' 
.r  grandfather.     Our  tears  were  scarcely  dry,  when 
were  conducted  home  to  her  who  had  become 
second   mother.     We   would  hardly  acknowledge 
Our  sorrow  was  excessive,  and  tlie  loss  we  had  sustained 
parable.     But  they  strove   to   comfort  us ;  dresses, 
playtliings,  amusements  in  abundance,  were  given 
to  obliterate  the  loss  of  our  best  friend.     In  this  sta 
perfect  happiness  we  were  living,  when  the  armies  of  the 
alliea  entered  Paris  in  1814. 

France  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  recover  h 
king,  and  with  him  the  blessing  of  peace,  an  expediti 
fitted  out  at  Brest  to  go  and  resume  possession 
Senegal,  which  had  been  restored  to  us.  My  fatlier  w 
■    stantly  reinstated  in  his  place  of  resident  attorney,  ai 

mt  in  the  month  of  November  to  Brest. 

As  our  family  had  become  more  numerous  since  t 
second  marriage  of  my  father,  he  could  only  take  witli 
him  our  stepmotlier  and  the  younger  children.  My  s' 
Caroline  and  myself  were  placed  in  a  boarding  scliool  at 
Paris,  mitil  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies 
would  grant  us  a  passage;  but  the  events  of  1815  caused 
the  expedition  to  Senegal  to  be  abandoned,  while  it  was 

11  in  the  harbour  of  Brest,  and  all  the  officers  dismissed. 
My  father  then  returned  to  Paris,  leaving  at  Brest  my 
tepmother,  who  was  then  in  an  unfit  condition  for  tra- 
in 1816,  a  new  expedition  was  fitted  out.  My  father 
vas  ordered  to  repair  to  Rochefort,  whence  it  was  to  set 
iff.  He  took  measures  also  for  taking  along  with  him 
lis  wife,  who  had  remained  at  Brest  during  tlie  "  hundred 
days."  The  design  of  our  accompanying  him  to  Africa, 
obliged  him  to  address  a  new  petition  to  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  praying  him  to  grant  us  ail  a  passage,  which  he 
obtained. 

The  23d  of  May  was  the  day  on  which  we  were  to 
quit  the  capital,  our  relations  and  friends.  In  tlie  mean- 
while, my  sister  and  myself  lefl  the  boarding-school 
where  we  had  been  placed,  and  went  to  take  a  farewell  of 
all  those  who  were  dear  to  us.  One  cousin,  who  loved  us 
tenderly,  could  not  hear  of  our  approaching  de- 
parture without  shedding  tears  ;  and  as  it  was  impossible 
'ler  to  change  our  destiny,  she  oflered  to  share  it. 
Iiimiediately  she  appeared  before  the  minister,  and  M.  le 
Baron  Portal,  struck  with  a  friendship  which  made  her 
mtcr  the  dangers  of  so  long  a  voyage,  granted  her 
request. 

At  last,  a  beautiful  morning  announced  to  us  the  af- 
flicting moment  when  we  were  to  quit  Paris.  The  pos- 
tihon,  who  was  to  convey  us  to  Rochefort,  was  -already 

the  door  of  tlie  house  in  which  we  hved,  to  conduct  us 

his  carriage,  which  waited  for  us  at  the  Orleans  gate. 
Immediately  an  old  hackney  coach  appeared;  my  father 
stepped  into  it,  and  in  an  instant  it  was  filled.  The  im- 
patient coachman  cracked  his  whip,  sparks  flashed  from 
the  horse's  feet,  and  the  street  of  Lille,  which  we  had  just 
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quitted,  was  soon  far  behind  us.  On  arriving  before  the 
garden  of  the  Luxumbourg,  the  first  rays  of  the  morn- 
ing's sun  darted  fiercely  through  the  foliage,  as  if  to  say, 
you  forsake  the  zephyrs  in  quitting  this  beautiful  abode. 
We  reached  the  Observatory,  and  in  an  instant  passed 
the  gate  d'Enfer.  There,  as  yet  for  a  moment  to  breatlie 
the  air  of  tlie  capital,  we  ahghted  at  the  Hotel  du  Pan- 
theon, where  we  found  our  carriage.  After  a  hasty 
breakfast,  the  postilion  arranged  our  trunks,  and  off  again 
we  set.  It  was  nearly  seven  in  the  morning  when  we 
quitted  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  we  arrived  that  evening  at 
the  httle  village  of  d'Etampes,  where  our  landlord,  press- 
ing us  to  refresh  ourselves,  almost  burned  his  inn  in 
making  us  an  omelet  with  rotten  eggs.  The  flames,  as- 
cending the  old  chimney,  soon  rose  to  the  roof  of  the 
house,  but  they  succeeded  in  extinguishing  tliem.  We 
were,  however,  regaled  with  a  smoke  which  made  us  shed 
tears.  It  was  broad  day  when  we  quitted  d'Etampes; 
and  our  postilion,  who  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  in  drinking  with  his  comrades,  was  something  less 
than  pohte.  We  reproached  him,  but  he  made  light  of 
the  circumstance ;  for,  in  the  evening,  he  was  completely 
drunk.  On  tlie  twenty-fifth  of  May,  at  ten  in  the  morn, 
ing,  my  father  told  me  we  were  already  tliirty-two  leagues 
from  Paris.  1'hirty-two  leagues :  cried  I ;  alas,  so  far ! 
Whilst  I  made  this  reflection,  we  arrived  at  Orleans. 
Here  we  remained  about  tliree  hours  to  refresh  ourselves 
as  well  as  our  horses.  We  could  not  leave  the  place 
without  visiting  the  statue  raised  in  honour  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  that  extraordinary  woman,  to  whom  tlie  monarchy 
once  owed  its  safety. 

On  leaving  Orleans,  the  Loire,  and  the  fertile  pastures 
through  which  it  rolls  its  waters,  excited  our  admiration. 
We  had  on  our  right  the  beautiful  vineyards  of  Beau- 
geney.  The  road,  as  far  as  Amboise,  is  delightfiil.  I 
then  began  to  think  that  Paris  and  its  environs  might 
perhaps  be  forgotten,  if  the  country  of  Senegal,  to  which 
we  were  going,  was  as  fine  as  that  through  which  we 
were  journeying.  We  slept  at  Amboise,  which,  being 
situated  at  tlie  confluence  of  the  Loire  and  tlie  Maise, 
presents  a  most  agreeable  appearance. 

When  we  set  off,  the  sun  began  to  show  us  verdant 
groves,  watered  by  the  majestic  course  of  the  river.  His 
disk  looked  hke  a  glorious  lustre  suspended  in  the  azure 
vault  of  heaven.  Our  road  was  studded  on  both  sides 
with  lofty  poplars,  which  seemed  to  shoot  their  pyramidal 
heaps  into  the  clouds.  On  our  left  was  tlie  Loire,  and  on 
our  right  a  large  rivulet,  whose  crystal  waters  every 
where  reflected  the  bright  beams  of  the  sun.  The  birds, 
witli  tlieir  songs,  celebrated  the  beauty  of  the  day,  whilst 
tlie  dews,  in  the  form  of  pearls,  quivering  fell  from  the 
tender  boughs,  fanned  by  the  zephyrs.  A  thousand  pic- 
turesque objects  presented  themselves  to  our  view.  On 
tlie  one  hand  were  delightful  groves,  the  sweet  flowers  of 
which  perfumed  the  air  we  breatlied ;  on  the  other,  a  clear 
fountain  sprung  bubbling  from  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  and, 
after  faUing  from  the  top  of  a  little  hill  among  a  tuft  of 
flowers,  bent  its  devious  course  to  join  the  waters  of  the 
river.  More  distant,  a  small  wood  of  filbert  trees  served 
as  a  retreat  to  the  ringdoves  who  cooed,  and  the  nightin- 
gales who  chanted  tlie  spring. 

We  enjoyed  this  truly  enchanting  spectacle  till  we  ar- 
rived at  Tours.  But  as  our  route  from  Orleans  had  been 
diversified  and  agreeable,  from  the  latter  place  to  Roche- 
fort it  was  monotonous  and  tiresome.  However,  the 
towns  of  Chatellerault,  Poitiers,  and  Niort,  made  a  slight 
change  in  the  sameness  of  the  scene.  From  Niort  to 
Rochefort  the  road  was  nearly  impassable.  We  were 
frequently  obliged  to  alight  from  the  carriage,  in  order 
to  allow  the  horses  to  drag  it  out  from  tlie  deep  ruts 
which  we  met.  In  approaching  to  a  hamlet,  named 
Charente,  we  stuck  so  fast  in  the  mud,  that,  even  after 
removing  the  trunks  and  other  baggage,  we  found  it  al- 
next  to  an  impossibility  to  drag  it  out-  We  were 
e  midst  of  a  wood,  and  no  village  within  view.  It 
then  resolved  to  wait  till  some  good  soul  would  be 
passing,  who  would  assist  to  extricate  us  from  our  em- 

rrassment.     After  vainly  waiting  a  long  hour  for  this 

peeted  succour,  the  first  people  who  appeared  were 
travelhng  merchants,  who  would  not  stay  on  any  account 
to  give  us  assistance.  At  length  we  saw  a  young  lady 
upon  a  little  path,  which  was  at  the  extremity  of  the 
wood,  walking  with  a  book  in  her  hand.  My  father  in- 
stantly ran  towards  her,  and  acquainted  her  with  our 
This  lady,  far  from  acting  hke  the  travellers 
formerly  met,  went  to  an  adjoining  field  where  were 
le  farmers  at  work,  and  requested  them  to  go  with 
their  oxen  to  free  us  from  our  jeopardy,  and  returned 
herself  with  them.  When  our  carriage  was  put  in  a 
condition  to  continue  our  route,  she  invited  us  to  refresh 
ourselves  in  her  country  seat,  situated  in  the  middle  of 


MADAME   BAUD'S  NARRATIVE. 


the  wood.  We  then  took  tlie  crossway,  and  returned 
with  our  carriage  at  the  instance  of  the  amiable  lady, 
who  received  us  in  the  most  affable  and  generous  manner. 
She  offered  us  at  first  some  pears,  wliich  were  already 
very  good  ;  after  which  we  were  served  with  an  exquisite 
collation,  at  the  end  of  which  a  child,  beautiful  as  the 
loves,  presented  us  with  a  basket  filled  with  the  fairest 
.flowers  of  the  spring.  We  accepted  (he  gift  of  Flora, 
in  testimony  of  our  regard  for  our  generous  landlady  and 
her  charming  child.  Traversing  after  that  the  park  of 
our  hospitable  hostess,  we  rejoined  the  route  to  Roclw/ort. 

In  paying  this  just  tribute  of  remembrance  to  the  offices 
of  that  person  who  gave  us  so  great  assistance,  I  cannot 
resist  the  pleasure  of  mentioning  her  name.  She  is  the 
wife  of  M.  Telotte,  superior  officer  of  the  general  maga- 
zine at  Rochefort. 

Already  the  masts  of  the  ships  appeared  in  the  horizon, 
and  we  heard  in  the  distance  a  hollow  and  confused 
sound,  like  that  made  by  a  multitude  of  people  engaged 
in  various  occupations.  On  approaching  nearer  to  Roche- 
fort,  we  found  that  the  tumult  we  heard  was  caused  by 
the  labourers  in  the  wood-yards  and  the  galley-slaves, 
who,  painfully  dragging  their  fetters,  attended  to  the  va- 
rious labours  of  the  port.  Having  entered  the  town,  the 
first  picture  which  presented  itself  to  our  eyes  was  that 
of  tiiese  unfortunate  creatures,  who,  coupled  two  and  two 
by  enormous  chains,  are  forced  to  carry  the  heaviest 
burdens.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  the  sight 
is  not  very  attracting  to  young  ladies  who  have  never 
been  out  of  Paris ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  the  repugnance  we 
can  have  for  those  who  are  condemned  by  the  laws  to  live 
apart  from  society,  we  can  never  look  with  indifference 
on  that  crowd  of  thinking  beings,  degraded,  by  following 
their  vicious  actions,  to  a  level  with  the  beasts  of  burden. 

My  mind  was  yet  occupied  with  these  painful  reflec- 
tions, when  my  father,  opening  the  door  of  the  carriage, 
requested  us  to  follow  him  into  an  hotel  in  the  street 
Dauphine,  where  already  were  our  stepmother  and  our 
young  brothers  and  sisters,  who  had  returned  with  her 
from  Brest.  Soon  our  numerous  family  were  again 
united.  What  transports  of  joy,  what  saluting  and  em- 
bracing! OI  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  with  those  we  love  after  a  long  absence. 

My  father  went  to  visit  the  officers  who  were  to  make 
the  voyage  to  Senegal  along  with  us.  My  step-mother 
busied  herself  in  preparing  supper,  and  my  sister  Carohne, 
my  cousin,  and  myself,  went  to  sleep ;  for  any  farther 
exercise  but  ill  accorded  with  the  fatigue  we  had  already 
undergone;  otherwise  we  could  easily  have  sat  till  sup- 
per, after  having  cat  of  the  good  things  we  had  had  at 
the  farm  of  Charente. 

We  spent  the  morrow,  the  3d  of  June,  in  running 
about  the  town.  In  the  space  of  two  hours  we  had  seen 
every  tiling  wortli  seeing.  What  a  fine  thing  a  marilime 
town  is  for  a  maker  of  romances!  But  as  I  have  neither 
talents  nor  desire  to  write  one,  and  as  I  have  promised 
to  the  reader  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  truth,  I  will  content 
myself  by  telling  him,  that  in  nine  days  I  was  tired  of 
Rochefort. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  June,  we  were  on 
our  way  to  the  boats  that  were  to  convey  us  on  board  the 
Medusa,  which  was  riding  at  anchor  off  the  island  of 
Aix,  distant  about  four  leagues  from  Rocliefort.  The 
field  through  which  we  passed  was  sown  witli  cbrn. 
Wishing,  before  I  left  our  beautiful  France,  to  make  my 
farewell  to  the  flowers,  and,  whilst  our  family  went  lei- 
surely forward  to  the  place  where  we  were  to  embark, 
upon  the  Charente,  I  crossed  the  furrows,  and  gathered 
a  few  bluebottles  and  poppies.  We  soon  arrived  at  the 
place  of  embarkation,  where  we  found  some  of  our  fellow 
passengers,  who,  like  myself,  seemed  casting  a  last  look 
to  heaven,  whilst  they  were  yet  on  the  French  soil.  We 
embarked,  however,  and  left  these  happy  shores.  In  de- 
scending the  tortuous  course  of  the  Charente,  contrary 
winds  so  impeded  our  progress,  that  we  did  not  reach 
the  Medusa  till  the  morrow,  having  taken  twenty-fou: 
hours  in  sailing  four  leagues.  At  length  we  mounted  the 
deck  of  the  Medusa,  of  painful  memory.  When  we  got 
on  board,  we  found  our  berths  not  provided  for  us,  eon. 
eequcntly  were  obliged  to  remain  indiscriminately  to. 
gether  till  next  day.  Our  family,  which  consisted  of  nine 
persons,  was  placed  in  a  berth  near  the  main  deck.  As 
the  wind  was  still  contrary,  we  lay  at  anchor  for  severa 
days. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  at  four  in  the  morning,  we  sei 
sail,  as  did  the  whole  expedition,  which  consisted  of  the 
Medusa  frigate,  the  Loire  store-ship,  the  Argus  brig,  and 
the  Echo  corvette.    The  wind  being  very  favourable. 


soon  lost  sight  of  the  green  fields  of  I'Aunis.  At  six  in 
the  morning,  however,  the  island  of  Rh(5  still  appeared 
above  the  horizon.  Wo  fixed  our  eyes  upon  it  with  re- 
gret, to  salute  for  the  last  time  our  dear  country.  Now, 
imagine  the  ship  borne  aloft,  and  surrounded  by  huge 
mountains  of  water,  which  at  one  moment  tossed  it  in 
the  air,  and  at  another  plunged  it  into  tlie  profound 
abyss.  The  waves,  raised  by  a  stormy  north-west  breeze, 
dashing  in  a  horrible  manner  against  the  sides  of 
lip.  I  know  not  whether  it  was  a  presentiment  of 
isfortune  which  menaced  us  that  had  made  me  pass 
the  preceding  night  in  the  most  cruel  inquietude.  In  my 
agitation,  I  sprung  upon  deck,  and  contemplated  witli 
horror  the  frigate  winging  its  way  upon  the  waters.  The 
winds  pressed  against  the  sails  with  great  violence, 
strained  and  whistled  among  the  cordage ;  and  the  great 
hulk  of  wood  seemed  to  split  every  time  tlie  surge  broke 
upon  its  sides.  On  looking  a  little  out  to  sea  I  perceived, 
great  distance  on  our  right,  all  the  other  ships  of 
the  expedition,  which  quieted  me  much.  Towards  ten 
in  the  morning  the  wind  changed ;  immediately  an  ap- 
palling cry  was  heard,  concerning  which  the  passengers, 
s  well  as  myself,  were  equally  ignorant.  The  whole 
rew  were  in  motion.  Some  climbed  the  rope  ladders, 
nd  seemed  to  perch  on  the  extremities  of  the  yards ; 
others  mounted  to  the  highest  parts  of  the  mast ;  these 
bellowing  and  pulling  certain  cordages  in  cadence  ;  those 
crying,  swearing,  whistling,  and  filling  the  air  with  bar- 
barous and  unknown  sounds.  The  officer  on  duty,  in  his 
,  roaring  out  these  words,  starboard !  larboard  !  hoist ! 
luff!  tack!  which  the  helmsman  repeated  in  the  same 
tone.  All  this  hubbub,  however,  produced  its  effect :  the 
yards  were  turned  on  their  pivots,  the  sails  set,  the 
cordage  tightened,  and  the  unfortunate  sea-boys  having 
received  their  lesson,  descended  to  the  deck.  Every 
thing  remained  tranquil,  except  that  the  waves  still 
roared,  and  the  masts  continued  their  creaking.  How- 
ever the  sails  were  swcUcd,  the  winds  less  violent,  though 
favourable,  and  the  mariner,  whilst  he  carolled  his  song, 
said  we  had  a  noble  voyage. 

During  several  days  wo  did  indeed  enjoy  a  delightful 
passage.    All  the  ships  of  the  expedition  still  kept  to- 
gether ;  but  at  length  the  breeze  became  changeable,  and 
they  all  disappeared.     The  Echo,  however,  still  kept  in 
'ght,  and  pe^isted  in  accompanying  us,  as  if  to  guide 
;  on  our  route.     The  wind  becoming  more  favourable, 
e  held  due  south,  sailing  at  tlie  rate  of  sixty-two  leagues 
day.     The  sea  was  so  fine,  and  our  journey  so  rapid, 
that  I  began  to  think  it  nearly  as  agreeable  to  travel  by 
a  as  by  land;  but  my  illusion  was  not  of  long  duration. 
On  the  98th  of  June,  at  six  in  the  morning,  we  dis- 
covered the  Peak  of  Tencriffe,  towards  the  south,  the  sum- 
of  whose  cone  seemed  lost  among  the  clouds.     We 
c  then  distant  about  two  leagues,  which  v,'e  made  in 
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go  on  shore  to  procure  refreshments. 

Whilst  these  gentlemen  were  away,  a  certain  passen- 
ger, member  of  the  self-instituted  Philanthropic  Society 
of  Cape  Verd,  suggested  that  it  was  very  dangerous  to 
remain  where  we  were,  adding  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  and  had  navigated  in  all  these  lati- 
tudes. M.  Le  Roy  Laehaumarej's,  Captain  of  the  Medusa, 
believing  the  pretended  knowledge  of  the  intriguing 
Richeforte,  gave  him  the  command  of  the  frigate.  Various 
officers  of  the  navy  represented  to  the  captain  how 
shameful  it  was  to  pat  such  confidence  in  a  stranger,  and 
that  they  would  never  obey  a  man  who  had  nocliaracter 
as  a  commander.  The  captain  despised  these  wise  re- 
monstrances ;  and,  using  his  authority,  commanded  the 
pilots  and  all  the  crew  to  obey  Ricliefort;  saying  he  was 
king,  since  the  orders  of  the  king  were  that  they  should 
obey  him.  Immediately  the  impostor,  desirous  of  dis- 
playing his  great  skill  in  navigation,  made  them  change 
the  route  for  no  purpose  but  tliat  of  showing  his  skill  in 
manoeuvring  a  ship.  Every  instant  he  changed  the 
tack,  went,  came,  and  returned,  and  approached  the  very 
reel's,  as  if  to  brave  them.  In  short,  he  beat  about  .so 
much,  that  the  sailors  at  length  refused  to  obey  him, 
saying  boldly  that  he  was  a  vile  impostor.  Butit  was 
done.  The  man  had  gained  the  confidence  of  Captain 
Lachaumareys,  who,  ignorant  of  navigation  himself,  was 
doubtless  glad  to  get  some  one  to  undertalic  his  duty. 
But  it  must  be  told,  and  lold,  too,  in  the  face  of  all 
Europe,  that  this  blind  and  inept  eonfidenee  was  the  sole 
cause  of  the  loss  of  the  Medusa  frigate,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  crimes  consequent  upon  it. 

,  Towards  three  in  the  afternoon,  those  officers  ivho  had 
gone  on  shore  in  the  morning,  returned  on  board  loaded 
with  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers.  They  laughed 
heartily  at  the  raanojuvrcs  that  had  been  going  on  during 


Iheir  absence,  which  doubtless  did  not  please  the  captain," 
who  flattered  himself  he  had  already  found  in  his  pilot 
Ricliefort  a  good  and  able  seaman :  such  were  his  words. 
At  fo'ur  in  the  afternoon  we  took  a  southerly  direction, 
M.  Richefort  then  beaming  with  exultation  for  having, 
as  he  said,  saved  the  Medusa  from  certain  shipwreck, 
continued  to  give  his  pernicious  counsels  to  Captain 
Lachaumareys,  persuading  him  he  had  been  often  em- 
ployed to  explore  the  shores  of  Africa,  and  that  he  was 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  Arguin  Bank.  The 
journals  of  the  2l)th  and  30th  afford  nothing  very  re- 
markable. 

The  hot  winds  from  the  desert  of  Sahara  began  to  be 
felt,  which  told  us  we  approached  the  tropic  ;  indeed,  the 
sun  at  noon  seemed  suspended  perpendicularly  above 
our  heads,  a  phenomenon  which  few  among  us  had  ever 

On  the  first  of  July,  we  recognised  Cape  Bojador,  and 
then  saw  the  shores  of  Sahara.  I'owards  ten  in  the 
morning,  tliey  set  about  the  frivolous  ceremony  which 
the  sailors  have  invented  for  the  purpose  of  exacting 
something  from  those  passengers  .who  have  never 
crossed  the  line.  During  the  ceremony,  the  frigate 
doubled  Capo  Barbas,  hastening  to  its  destruction.  Cap- 
tain Lachaumareys  very  good  humouredly  presided  at 
this  species  of  baptism,  whilst  his  dear  Richefort  prome- 
naded the  forecastle,  and  looked  with  indifference  upon  a 
shore  bristling  with  dangers.  However  that  may  be,  all 
passed  on  well ;  nay,  it  may  be  even  said  that  the  farce 
was  well  played  off.  But  the  route  which  we  pursued 
soon  made  us  forget  the  short-lived  happiness  we  had  ex- 
perienced. Every  one  began  to  observe  the  sudden 
change  which  hod  taken  place  in  the  colour  of  tlie  sea, 
as  we  ran  upon  the  bank  in  shallow  water.  A  general 
murmur  rose  among  tlie  passengers  and  officers  of  the 
navy : — they  were  li.r  from  partaking  in  the  blind  confi- 
dence of  the  captain., 

On  the  2d  of  July,  at  five  in  the  morning,  the  captain 
was  persuaded  that  a  large  cloud,  which  was  discovered 
in  the  direction  of  Cape  Blanco,  was  that  Cape  itself. 
After  this  pretended  discovery ,  they  ought  to  have  steered 
to  the  west,  for  about  fifty  leagues,  to  have  gained  sea 
room  to  double  with  certainty  the  Arguin  Bank ;  more- 
over, they  ought  to  have  conformed  to  the  instructions 
which  the  Minister  of  Marine  had  given  to  the  ships 
which  set  out  for  Senegal.  The  other  part  of  the  expe- 
dition, from  having  followed  these  instructions  arrived  in 
safety  at  their  destination.  During  the  preceding  night 
the  Echo,  which  had  hitherto  accompanied  the  Medusa, 
made  several  signals,  but  being  replied  to  with  contempt, 
abandoned  us.  Towai'ds  ten  in  the  morning,  the  danger 
which  threatened  us  was  again  represented  to  the  e.Tptain, 
and  he  was  strongly  urged,  if  he  wished  to  avoid  the 
Arguin  Bank,  to  take  a  westerly  course ;  hut  tlie  advice 
was  again  neglected,  and  he  despised  the  predictions. 
One  of  the  ofiicers^f  the  frigate,  from  liaving  wished  to 
expose  the  intriguing  Richefort,  was  put  under  arrest. 
My  father,  who  had  already  twice  made  the  voyage  to 
Senegal,  and  who  with  various  persons  was  persuaded 
they  were  going  right  upon  the  bank,  also  made  his  ob- 
servations to  the  unfortunate  pilot.  His  advice  was  no 
better  received  than  those  of  Messrs.  Reynaud,  Espiau, 
Maudet,  &c.  Richefort,  in  the  sweetest  tone,  replied, 
"  My  dear,  we  know  our  business ;  attend  to  yours,  and 
be  quiet.  I  have  already  twice  passed  the  Arguin  Bank  ; 
I  have  sailed  upon  the  Red  Sea,  and  you  see  I  am  not 
drowned."  What  reply  could  be  made  to  such  a  pre- 
posterous siiccch  ?  My  father,  seeing  it  was  impossible 
to  get  our  route  elianged,  resolved  to  trust  to  Provi- 
dence to  free  us  from  our  danger,  and  descended  to 
lahin,  where  he  sought  to  dissipate  his  fears  in  tlie 
oblivion  of  sleep. 

CHAPTER  III. 

At  noon,  on  the  2d  of  July,  soundings  were  taken. 
M.  Maudet,  ensign  of  the  watch,  was  convinced  we  were 
upon  tlie  edge  of  tlie  Arguin  Bank.  The  captain  said 
to  him,  as  well  as  to  every  one,  that  there  was  no  cause 
of  alarm.  In  the  mean  while,  the  wind  blowmg  with 
great  violence,  impelled  us  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  dan- 
ger which  menaced  us.  A  species  of  stupor  overpowered 
all  our  spirits,  and  every  one  preserved  a  mournful 
silence,  as  if  they  were  persuaded  we  would  soon  touch 
the  bank.  The  colour  of  the  water  entirely  changed,  a 
circumstance  even  remarked  by  the  ladies.  About  three 
in  the  afterimon,  being  in  1!)°  30'  north  latitude,  and 
19°  45'  west  longitude,  an  universal  cry  was  heard  upon 
deck.  All  declared  they  saw  sand  rolling  among  the 
ripple  of  tlie  sea.  The  captain  in  an  instant  ordered  to 
sound.    The  line  gave  eighteen  fathoms ;  but  on  a  second 


sounding  it  only  gave  six.  He  at  last  saw  his  error,  and 
hesitated  no  longer  on  changing  tlie  route,  but  it  was  too 
late.  A  strong  concussion  told  us  the  frigate  had  struck. 
Terror  and  consternation  were  instantly  depicted  on 
every  face.  The  crew  stood  motionless ;  the  passengers 
in  utter  despair.  In  the  midst  of  this  general  panic, 
cries  of  vengeance  were  heard  against  the  principal 
author  of  our  misfortunes,  wishing  to  throw  him  over- 
board ;  but  some  generous  persons  interposed,  and  en- 
deavoured  to  calm  theirspirits,  by  diverting  tiieir  attention 
to  the  means  of  our  safety.  The  confusion  was  already 
so  great,  that  M.  Poinsignon,  commandant  of  a  troop, 
struck  my  sister  Curolino  a  severe  blow,  doubtless  think- 
ing it  was  one  of  his  soldiers.  At  this  crisis'my  father 
buried  in  profound  sleep,  but  he  quickly  awoke,  the 


cries  ajid  the  tumult  upon  deck  having  informed  hii 


sfortunes.  He  poured  out  a  tliousand  reproach 
on  those  whose  ignorance  and  boasting  had  been 
disastrous  to  us.  However,  they  set  about  tlie  means  of 
averting  our  danger.  The  officers,  with  an  altered  voice, 
issued  their  orders,  expecting  every  moment  to  see  the 
ship  go  in  pieces.  They  strove  to  lighten  her,  but  tlie 
sea  was  very  rough  and  Uie  current  strong.  Much  time 
in  doing  notliing ;  they  only  pur 
and  all  of  them  unfortunately  failed, 

When  it  was  discovered  that  the  danger  of  the  Medusa 
was  not  so  great  as  was  at  first  supposed,  various  persons 
proposed  to  transport  the  troops  to  the  island  of  Argnin, 
which  was  conjectured  to  be  not  far  from  the  place 
where  we  lay  aground.  Others  advised  to  take  us  all 
successively  to  tlie  coast  of  the  desert  of  Saliara,  by  tlie 
means  of  our  boats,  and  with  provisions  sufficient  to 
form  a  caravan,  to  reach  the  island  of  St.  Louis,  at 
Senegal.  The  events  which  afterwards  ensued  proved 
this  plan  to  have  been  the  best,  and  which  would  have 
been  crowned  with  success;  unfortunately  il  was  not 
adopted.  M.  Schmaltz,  the  governor,  suggested  the 
makiiig  of  a  raft  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  two  hundred 
men,  vvitli  provisions  :  which  latter  plan  was  seconded 
by  the  two  officers  of  the  frigate,  and  put  in  execution. 

The  fatal  raft  was  then  begun  to  be  constructed,  which 
would,  they  said,  carry  provisions  for  every  one.  Masts, 
planks,  boards,  cordage,  were  tlirown  overboard.  Two 
officers  were  charged  with  the  framing  of  these  together. 
Large  barrels  were  eu'ptied  and  placed  at  the  angles  ol" 
the  machine,  and  the  workmen  v/ere  taught  to  say,  that 
the  passengers  would  be  in  greater  security  tliere,  and 
more  ot  their  ea=c,  llian  in  the  boats.  However,  as  it 
was  forgotten  to  erect  roils,  every  one  supposed,  and 
Willi  reason,  that  those  who  had  given  the  plan  of  the 
rati,  had  no  design  of  embarking  upon  it  tliemselves. 

When  it  was  completed,  the  two  chief  officers  of  the 
frigate  ;-.ublicly  promised,  that  all  the  boats  would  tow 
it  to  the  shore  of  the  Desert ;  and,  when  there,  stores  of 
provi::ions  and  fire-arms  would  be  given  us  to  form  a 
caravan  to  tai;c  us  all  to  Senegal.  Why  was  not  this 
plan  executed  ?  Why  were  tliese  promises,  sworn  before 
the  French  flag,  made  in  vain  ?  But  it  is  necessary  to 
draw  a  veil  over  the  past.  I  will  only  add,  that  if  these 
promises  had  been  fulfilled,  every  one  would  have  been 
saved,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  detestable  egotism  of  cer- 
tain personages,  humanity  would  not  now  have  had  to 
deplore  the  scenes  of  horror  consequent  on  tlie  wreck  of 
the  .Medusa ! 

On  the  third  of  July,  the  ef^Jrls  were  renewed  to  dis- 
engage  the  frigate,  but  without  success.  We  then  pre- 
pared to  quit  her.  The  sea  became  very  rough,  and  the 
wind  blew  with  great  violence.  Nothing  now  was  heard 
but  tlie  plaintive  and  confused  cries  of  a  multitude,  con- 
sisting of  more  than  four  hundred  persons,  who,  seeing 
death  before  their  eyes,  deplored  tlieir  hard  fate  in  bitter 
lamentations.  On  the  4th,  there  was  a  glimpse  of  hope, 
At  the  hour  the  tide  flowed,  the  frigate,  being  considera- 
bly lightened  by  all  that  had  been  tlirown  overboard,  was 
found  nearly  afloat ;  and  it  is  very  ccrtiiin,  if  on  that  day 
they  had  tlirown  the  artillery  into  the  water,  the  Medusa 
would  have  been  saved  ;  but  M.  Lachaumareys  said,  he 
could  not  thus  sacrifice  the  king's  camion,  as  if  the  fri- 
gate did  not  belong  to  the  king  also.  However,  the  sea 
ebbed,  and  the  ship  sinking  into  the  sand  deeper  tlian 
over,  made  them  relinquish  that  on  which  depended  our 
last  ray  of  hope. 

On  the  approach  of  night,  the  fury  of  the  winds  re- 
doubled,  and  the  sea  became  very  rough.  The  frigate 
then  received  some  tremendous  concussions,  and  the 
water  rushed  into  the  hold  in  the  most  terrific  manner, 
but  tlie  pumps  would  not  work.  We  had  now  no  alter- 
native but  to  abandon  her  for  the  frail  boats,  which  any 
single  wave  would  overwhehn.  Frightful  gulfs  envi- 
roned us;  mountains  of  water  raised  tlieir  liquid  summits 
in  the  distance.    How  were  we  to  escape  so  many  dan- 
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gers  ?  Whither  could  we  go?  What  hospitable  laud 
would  receive  us  on  its  shores  ?  My  thoughts  then  re- 
verted to  our  beloved  country.  I  did  dot  regret  Paris, 
but  I  could  have  esteemed  myself  happy  to  have  been 
yet  in  the  marshes  on  the  road  to  Eochefort.  Then 
starting  suddenly  from  my  reverie,  I  exclaimed:  "O  ter- 
rible condition  I  that  black  and  boundless  sea  resembles 
the  eternal  night  which  will  ingulf  us  !  All  those  who 
surromid  me  seem  yet  tranquil ;  but  that  fatal  calm  will 
soon  be  succeeded  by  the  most  frightful  torments.  Fools, 
what  had  we  to  find  in  Senegal,  to  make  us  trust  to  the 
most  perfidious  of  elements  1  Did  France  not  affi^rd 
every  necessary  for  our  happiness  ?  H^py  !  yes,  thrice 
happy,  they  who  never  set  foot  on  a  foreign  soil !  Great 
God  I  succour  all  these  unfortunate  beings ;  save  our 
unliappy  family !" 

My  father  perceived  my  distress,  but  how  could  he 
console  me?  What  words  could  calm  my  fears,  and 
place  mc  above  the  apprehension  of  those  dangers  to 
wluch  we  were  exposed  ?  How,  in  a  word,  could  I  as- 
sume a  serene  appearance,  when  friends,  parents,  and 
all  that  was  most  dear  to  me,  were,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, on  the  very  verge  of  destruction  ?  Alas  !  my  fears 
were  but  too  well  founded.  For  I  soon  perceived  that, 
although  we  were  the  only  ladies,  besides  the  Misses 
Schmaltz,  who  formed  a  part  of  the  governor's  suite,  they 
iiad  tlie  barbarity  of  intending  our  family  to  embark 
upon  tlie  raft,  where  were  only  soldiers,  sailors,  planters 
of  Cape  Verd,  and  some  generous  officers  who  had  not 
the  honour  (if  it  could  be  accounted  one)  of  being  con- 
sidered among  the  ignorant  confidants  of  MM.  Schmaltz 
and  Lachaumareys.  My  father,  indignant  at  a  proceed- 
ing so  indecorous,  swore  we  would  not  embark  upon  tlie 
raft,  and  that,  if  we  were  not  judged  worthy  of  a  place  in 
one  of  the  six  boats,  he  would  himself,  liis  wife  and  chil- 
dren, remain  on  board  the  wreck  of  the  frigate.  The 
tone  in  which  he  spoke  tliese  words,  was  that  of  a  man 
resolute  to  avenge  any  insult  that  might  be  offered  to 
him.  The  governor  of  Senegal,  doubtless  fearing  the 
world  would  one  day  reproach  him  for  his  inhmnanity 
decided  we  should  have  a  place  in  one  of  the  boats.  This 
having  in  some  measure  quieted  our  fears  concerning 
our  unfortunate  situation,  I  was  desirous  of  taking  some 
repose,  but  the  uproar  among  the  crew  was  so  great  I 
cotild  not  obtain  it. 

Towards  jmidiiiL'l  it.  i  |'  ■  ■■  :':'  '  ■  :ine  toenquirc  of  my 
father  if  we  were  (!i-  i     ■  ;  ;  lie  replied,  we  had 

been  forbidden  to  gi' \       !  ..re  soon  convinced 

tliat  a  great  part  ol  111.  ■  n  \.  i";  >  ,i  ;i;iis  passengers  were 
secretly  preparing  to  sol  oti  m  tiie  boats.  A  conduct  so 
perfidious  could  not  fail  to  alarm  us,  especially  as  we 
perceived  among  those  so  eager  to  embark  miknown  to 
us,  several  who  had  promised,  but  a  little  while  before, 
not  to  go  without  us. 

M.  Schmaltz,  to  prevent  that  which  was  going  on  upon 
deck,  instantly  rose  to  endeavour  to  quiet  their  minds  ; 
but  the  soldiers  had  already  assumed  a  threatening  atti- 
tude, and,  holding  cheap  tlie  words  of  their  commander, 
swore  they  would  fire  upon  whosoever  attempted  to  de- 
part in  a  clandestine  manner.  The  fu-mncss  of  these 
brave  men  produced  the  desired  eScct,  and  all  was  re. 
stored  to  order.  The  governor  returned  to  his  cabin ; 
and  those  who  were  desirous  of  departing  furtively  were 
confused  and  covered  with  shame.  The  governor,  how- 
ever, was  iU  at  case  ;  and  as  he  had  heard  very  distuietly 
certain  energetic  words  which  had  been  addressed  to 
him,  he  judged  it  proper  to  assemble  a  council.  All  the 
officers  and  passengers  being  collected,  M.  Schmaltz 
there  solemnly  swore  before  them  not  to  abandon  the 
raft,  ajid  a  second  time  promised,  that  all  tlic  boats  would 
tow  it  to  the  shore  of  the  Desert,  where  tliey  would  all 
be  formed  into  a  caravan.  I  confess  this  conduct  of  the 
governor  greatly  satisfied  every  member  of  our  family ; 
for  we  never  dreamed  he  would  deceive  us,  nor  act 
manner  contrary  to  what  he  had  promised. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

About  three  in  the  morning,  some  hours  after  the 
meeting  of  the  council,  a  terrible  noise  was  heard  in  the 
powder  room  ;  it  was  the  helm  which  was  broken.  All 
who  were  sleeping  were  roused  by  it.  On  going  on  deck 
every  one  was  more  and  more  convinced  tliat  the  frigate 
was  lost  beyond  all  recovery.  Alas !  the  wreck  was,  for 
our  family,  the  commencement  of  a  horrible  series  of  mis- 
fortunes. The  two  chief  officers  then  decided  with  one 
accord,  that  all  should  embark  at  six  in  the  morning,  and 
abandon  the  ship  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  After  this 
decision,  followed  a  scene  the  most  whimsical,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  mel.mcholy  that  can  be  well  con- 
ceived.   To  have  a  more  distinct  idea  of  it,  let  the  reader 
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transport  himself  in  imagination  to  the  midst  of  tlie 
liquid  plains  of  the  ocean ;  tlien  let  liim  picture  to  himself 
a  multitude  of  all  classes,  of  every  age,  tossed  about  at 
the  mercy  of  the  ivaves  upon  a  dismasted  vessel,  foun- 
dered, and  half  submerged  ;  let  him  not  forget  tliese  are 
thinking  beings  with  the  certain  prospect  before  them  of 
having  reached  the  goal  of  their  existence. 

Separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a  boundless 
sea,  and  having  no  place  of  refuge  but  the  wrecks  of  a 
grounded  vessel,  the  multitude  addressed  at  first  their 
vows  to  Heaven,  and  forgot,  for  a  moment,  all  earthly 
concerns.  Then,  suddenly  starting  from  their  lethargy, 
they  began  to  look  after  their  wealth,  the  merchandise 
tljey  had  in  small  ventures,  utterly  regardless  of  the  ele- 
ments that  threatened  them.  The  miser,  thinking  of  the 
gold  contained  in  his  coffers,  hastened  to  put  it  in  a 
place  of  safety,  cither  by  sewing  it  into  the  lining  of  his 
clothes,  or  by  cutting  out  for  it  a  place  in  the  waistband 
of  his  trowsers.  The  smuggler  was  tearing  his  hair  at 
not  being  able  to  save  a  chest  of  contraband  which  he  had 
secretly  got  on  board,  and  with  which  he  had  hoped  to 
have  gained  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent.  Another, 
selfish  to  excess,  was  throwing  overboard  all  his  hidden 
money,  and  amusing  himself  by  burning  all  his  effiicts. 
A  generous  officer  was  opening  his  portmanteau,  offer- 
ing caps,  stockings,  and  shirts,  to  any  who  would 
take  them.  These  had  scarcely  gathered  together  their 
various  effects,  when  they  learned  that  they  could  not 
take  any  thing  with  tliem  ;  those  were  searching  the  ca- 
bins and  store-rooms  to  carry  away  every  thing  that  was 
valuable.  Ship-boys  were  discovering  the  delicate  wines 
and  fine  liqueurs,  which  a  wise  foresight  had  placed  in 
reserve.  Soldiers  and  sailors  were  penetrating  even  into 
the-  spirit-room,  broaching  casks,  staving  others,  and 
drinking  till  they  fell  exhausted.  Soon  the  tmnult  of  the 
inebriated  made  us  forget  the  roaring  of  the  sea  which 
threatened  to  ingulf  us.  At  last  the  uproar  was  at  its 
height ;  the  soldiers  no  longer  listened  to  the  voice  of 
their  captain.  Some  knit  their  brows  and  muttered 
oaths ;  but  nothing  could  be  done  with  those  whom  wine 
had  rendered  furious.  Next,  piercing  cries,  mixed  with 
doleful  groans  were  heard — tliis  was  the  signal  of  de- 
parture. 

At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  a  great  part 
of  the  military  were  embarked  upon  the  raft,  which  was 
already  covered  with  a  large  sheet  of  foam.  The  sol- 
diers were  expressly  prohibited  from  taking  their  arms. 
A  young  officer  of  infantry,  whose  brain  seemed  to  be 
powerfully  affected,  put  his  horse  beside  tiie  barricadoes 
of  the  frigate,  and  then,  armed  with  two  pistols,  threat- 
ened to  fire  upon  any  one  who  rcfiised  to  go  upon  the 
rail.  Forty  men  had  scarcely  descended  when  it  sunk  ' 
to  the  depth  of  about  two  feet.  To  facilitate  the  embark- 
ing of  a  greater  number,  they  were  obliged  to  throw 
over  several  barrels  of  provisions  which  had  been  placed 
upon  it  the  day  before.  In  this  manner  did  this  furious 
officer  get  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  heaped  upon  that 
floating  tomb;  but  he  did  not  tliink  of  adding  one  more 
to  the  number  by  descending  himself,  as  he  ought  to 
have  done,  bat  wxnt  peaceably  away,  and  placed  himself 
m  oue  of  the  best  boats.  There  should  have  been  sixty 
sailors  upon  the  raft,  and  there  were  but  about  ten.  A 
list  had  been  made  out  on  the  4th,  assigning  each  his 
proper  place  ;  but  this  wise  precaution  being  disregard- 
ed, every  one  pursued  the  plan  he  deemed  best  for  his 
own  preservation.  The  precipitation  with  which  they 
forced  one  hundred  and  fifty  unfortunate  beings  upon  the 
raft  was  such,  tliat  they  forgot  to  give  them  one  morsel 
of  biscuit.  However,  they  threw  towards  them  twenty-five 
pounds  in  a  sack,  whilst  they  were  not  far  from  the  fri- 
gate ;  but  it  fell  into  the  sea,  and  was  witli  difficuly  re- 
covered. 

Duiing  this  disaster,  the  governor  of  Senegal,  who 
was  busied  in  the  care  of  his  own  dear  self,  eflTeminately 
descended  in  an  arm-chair  into  the  barge,  where  were 
already  various  large  chests,  all  kinds  of  provisions,  his 
dearest  firicnds,  his  daughter  and  his  wife.  Afterwards 
the  captain's  boat  received  twenty.seven  persons,  amongst 
whom  were  twenty-five  sailors,  good  rowers.  The  shallop, 
commanded  by  M.  Espiau,  ensign  of  the  ship,  took  forty- 
five  passengers,  and  put  off.  The  boat,  called  the  Sene- 
gal, took  twenty-five  ;  the  pinnace  thirty-three  ;  and  the 
yawl,  the  smallest  of  all  the  boats,  took  only  ten. 

Almost  all  the  officers,  the  passengers,  the  mariners, 
and  supernumeraries,  were  already  embarked— all,  but 
our  weeping  family,  who  still  remained  on  tlie  boards  of 
the  frigate,  till  some  charitable  souls  would  kindly  receive 
us  into  a  boat.  Surprised  at  this  abandonment,  I  in- 
stantly felt  myself  roused,  and,  calling  witli  all  my  might 
to  the  officers  of  tlie  boats,  besought  them  to  take  our 
unliappy  family  along  witli  them.   Soon  after,  the  barge. 
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sengers,  for  there  were  but  few  in  it  I  made  a  motion 
to  descend,  hoping  that  the  Misses  Schmaltz,  who  had, 
till  that  day,  taken  a  great  interest  in  our  family,  would 
allow  us  a  place  in  their  boat ;  but  I  was  mistaken  : 
those  ladies,  who  had  embarked  in  a  mysterious  incog- 
nito, had  already  forgotten  us ;  and  M.  Lachaumareys, 
who  was  still  on  the  frigate,  positively  told  me  they 
would  not  embark  along  with  us.  Nevertheless  I  ought 
to  tell,  what  we  learned  afterwards,  that  the  officer  who 
commanded  the  pinnace  had  received  orders  to  take  us 
in,  but,  as  he  was  already  a  great  way  from  the  frigate, 
we  were  certain  he  had  abandoned  us.  My  father,  how- 
ever, hailed  him,  but  he  persisted  on  his  way  to  gain  the 
open  sea.  A  short  while  afterwards  we  perceived  a 
small  boat  upon  the  waves,  which  seemed  desirous  to  ap- 
proach the  Medusa ;  it  was  the  ygiwl.  \Vhen  it  was  suf- 
ficiently near,  my  father  implored  the  sailors  who  were 
In  it  to  take  us  on  board,  and  to  carry  us  to  the  pinnace, 
where  our  family  ought  to  be  placed.  They  refused.  He 
then  seized  a  firelock,  which  lay  by  chance  upon  deck, 
and  swore  he  would  kill  every  one  of  tiiem  if  they  refus- 
ed to  take  us  into  the  yawl,  adding  that  it  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  king,  and  that  he  would  have  advantage 
from  it  as  well  as  another.  The  sailors  murmured,  but 
durst  not  resist,  and  received  all  our  family,  which  con- 
sisted  of  nine  persons,  viz.  Four  children,  our  stepmo- 
ther, my  cousin,  my  sister  Caroline,  my  father,  and  my- 
self. A  small  box,  filled  with  valuable  papers,  which  we 
wished  to  save,  some  clothes,  two  bottles  of  ratafia, 
which  we  had  endeavoured  to  preserve  amidst  our  mis- 
fortunes, were  seized  and  tlirown  overboard  by  the  sailors 
of  the  yawl,  who  told  us  we  would  find  in  the  pinnace 
every  fting  which  we  could  wish  for  our  voyage.  We 
had  then  only  the  clothes  which  covered  us,  never  think- 
ing of  dressing  ourselves  in  two  suits ;  but  the  loss 
which  affected  us  most  was  that  of  several  manuscripts, 
at  which  my  father  had  been  labouring  for  a  long  while. 
Our  trunks,  our  linen,  and  various  chests  of  merchan- 
dise of  great  value,  in  a  word,  every  thing  we  possessed, 
was  left  in  the  Medusa.  When  we  boarded  the  pinnace, 
the  officer  who  commanded  it  began  excusing  himself  for 
having  set  off  without  forewarning  us,  as  he  had  been 
ordered,  and  said  a  thousand  things  in  his  justification. 
But  without  believing  half  his  fine  protestations,  we  felt 
very  happy  in  having  overtaken  him  :  for  it  is  most  cer- 
tain they  liad  had  no  intention  of  encumbering  them- 
selves with  our  unfortunate  family.  I  say  encumber, 
for  it  is  evident  that  four  children,  one  of  whom  was  yet  at 
the  breast,  were  very  indiiferent  beings  to  people  who  were 
actuated  by  a  selfishness  beyond  all  parallel.  When  we 
were  seated  in  the  long-boat,  my  father  dismissed  the 
sailors  with  the  yawl,  telling  them  he  would  ever  grate- 
fully remember  their  services.  They  speedily  departed, 
but  little  satisfied  with  the  good  action  they  had  done. 
My  father  hearing  their  murmurs  and  the  abuse  they 
poured  out  against  us,  said,  loud  enough  for  all  in  the 
boat  to  hear  :  "  We  are  not  surprised  sailors  are  desti- 
tute of  shame,  when  their  officers  blush  at  being  compel- 
led to  do  a  good  action."  The  commandant  of  the  boat 
feigned  not  to  understand  the  reproaches  conveyed  in 
these  words,  and,  to  divert  our  minds  from  brooding  over 
our  wrongs,  endeavoured  to  counterfeit  tlie  man  of  gal- 
lantry. 


CHAPTER  V. 

All  the  boats  were  already  far  from  the  Medusa,  when 
they  were  brought  to,  to  form  a  chain  in  order  to  tow 
the  raft.  The  barge,  in  which  was  the  governor  of  Sene- 
gal, took  the  first  tow,  then  all  the  other  boats  in  succes- 
sion joined  themselves  to  .that.  M.  Lachaumareys  em- 
barked, although  there  yet  remained  upon  the  Medusa 
more  than  sixty  persons.  Then  the  brave  and  generous 
M.  Espiau,  commander  of  the  shallop,  quitted  tlie  line  of 
boats,  and  returned  to  the  frigate,  with  the  intention  of 
saving  all  the  wretches  who  had  been  abandoned.  They 
all  sprang  into  the  shallop ;  but  as  it  was  very  much 
overloaded,  seventeen  unfortunates  preferred  remain, 
ing  on  board,  rather  than  expose  themselves  as  well 
as  their  companions  to  certain  death.  But,  alas  !  the 
greater  pai't  afterwards  fell  victims  to  their  fears  or  their 
devotion.  Fifty-two  days  after  they  were  abandoned,  no 
more  than  three  of  them  were  alive,  and  these  looked  more 
like  skeletons  than  men.*  They  told  that  their  miserable 


*  Two,  out  of  the  three  wretches  who  were  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  the  Medusa,  died  a  few  days  after 
their  arrival  at  the  colony  ;  and  the  third,  who  |>retended 
to  know  a  great  many  particulars  relative  to  the  deser- 
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companions  had  gone  afloat  upon  planks  and  hen-coops, 
after  having  waited  in  vain  forty-two  days  for  the  suc- 
cour which  had  been  promised  them,  and  that  all  liad 
perished. 

The  shallop,  carrying  with  difficulty  all  those  she  had 
saved  from  the  Medusa,  slowly  rejoined  the  line  of  boats 
which  towed  the  raft.  M.  Espiau  earnestly  besought  the 
officers  of  the  other  boats  to  take  some  of  them  along 
with  them ;  but  they  refused,  alleging  to  the  generous 
officer  that  he  ought  to  keep  tliem  in  his  own  boat,  as  he 
had  gone  for  them  himself.  M.  Espiau,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  keep  them  all  without  exposing  them  to  the 
utmost  peril,  steered  right  for  a  boat  which  I  will  not 
name.  Immedi#ely  a  sailor  sprung  from  the  shallop 
into  the  sea,  and  endeavoured  to  reach  it  by  swimming  ; 
and  when  he  was  about  to  enter  it,  an  officer  who  pos- 
sessed great  influence,  pushed  him  back,  and  drawing 
his  sabre,  threatened  to  cut  ofl"  his  hands,  if  he  again 
made  the  attempt.  The  poor  wretch  regained  the  shal- 
lop, which  was  very  near  the  pinnace,  where  we  were. 
Various  friends  of  my  father  supplicated  M.  Laper6re, 
the  officer  of  our  boat,  to  deceive  him  on  board.  My 
father  had  his  arms  already  out  to  catch  him,  when  M. 
Laperdre  instantly  let  go  the  rope  which  attached  us  to 
the  other  boats,  and  tugged  off"  witli  all  his  force.  At 
the  same  instant  every  boat  imitated  our  execrable  ex- 
ample ;  and  wishing  to  shun  the  approach  of  the  shallop, 
which  sought  for  assistance,  stood  off  from  the  raft, 
abandoning  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  and  to  the  fury  of 
the  waves,  the  miserable  mortals  whom  they  had  sworn 
to  land  on  the  shores  of  the  Desert. 

Scarcely  had  these  cowards  broken  their  oath,  when 
we  saw  the  French  flag  flying  upon  the  raft.  The  con- 
fidence  of  these  unfortunate  persons  was  so  great,  that 
when  they  saw  the  first  boat,  which  had  the  tow,  remov- 
ing from  them,  they  all  cried  out,  the  rope  is  broken ; 
the  rope  is  broken !  but  when  no  attention  was  paid 
to  their  observation,  they  instantly  perceived  the 
treachery  of  the  wretches  who  had  left  them  so  basely. 
Then  the  cries  of  F'ive  le  Roi  arose  from  the  raft,  as  if 
the  poor  fellows  were  calling  to  tlieir  father  for  assist- 
ance ;  or,  as  if  they  had  been  persuaded  that,  at  that  ral- 
lying word,  the  officers  of  the  boats  would  return,  and 
not  abandon  their  countrymen.  The  officers  repeated 
the  cry  of  Vive  le  Roi,  without  a  doubt,  to  insult  them  ; 
but,  more  particularly,  M.  Lachaumareys,  who,  assuming 
a  martial  attitude,  waved  his  hat  in  the  air.  Alas  !  what 
availed  these  false  professions  7  Frenchmen,  menaced 
with  the  greatest  peril,  were  demanding  assistance  with 
the  cries  of  Vive  le  Roi ;  yet  none  were  found  sufficient- 
ly generous,  nor  sufficiently  French,  to  go  to  aid  them. 
After  a  silence  of  some  minutes,  horrible  cries  were 
heard  ;  the  air  resoimded  with  the  groans,  the  lamenta- 
tions, the  imprecations  of  these  wretched  beings,  and  tlie 
echo  of  the  sea  frequently  repeated,  Alas  !  how  cruel  you 
are  to  abandon  us  ! ! !  The  raft  already  appeared  to  be 
buried  under  tlie  waves,  and  its  mifortunate  passengers  im- 
mersed. The  fatal  machine  was  drifted  by  currents  far 
behind  the  wreck  of  the  frigate  ;  without  cable,  anchor, 
mast,  sail,  oars ;  in  a  word,  without  the  smallest  means 
of  enabhng  them  to  save  themselves.  Each  wave  that 
struck  it,  made  them  stumble  in  heaps  on  one  another. 
Their  feet  getting  entangled  among  the  cordage,  and 
between  the  planks,  bereaved  them  of  the  faculty  of  mov- 
ing. Maddened  by  these  misfortunes,  suspended,  and 
adrift  upon  a  merciless  ocean,  they  were  soon  tortured 
between  the  pieces  of  wood  which  formed  the  scaffold  on 
which  they  floated.  The  bones  of  their  feet  and  their 
legs  were  bruised  and  broken,  every  time  the  fury  of  the 
waves  agitated  the  raft ;  their  flesh  covered  with  contu- 
sions and  hideous  woimds,  dissolved,  as  it  were,  in  the 
briny  waves,  whilst  the  roaring  flood  around  them  was 
coloured  with  their  blood. 

As  the  raft  when  it  was  abandoned,  was  nearly  two 
leagues  from  the  frigate,  it  was  impossible  these  unfor- 
tunate persons  coidd  return  to  it ;  they  were  so»n  after 
far  out  at  sea.  These  victims  still  appeared  above  their 
floating  tomb ;  and,  stretching  out  their  supphcating  hands 
towards  the  boats  which  fled  from  them,  seemed  yet  to 
invoke,  for  the  last  time,  the  names  of  the  wretches  who 
had  deceived  them.  O  horrid  day  !  a  day  of  shame  and 
reproach  !  Alas !  that  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  so 
well  acquainted  with  misfortune,  should  have  been  so  in- 
accessible to  pity  I 

After  witnessing  that  most  inhuman  scene,  and  seeing 


tion  of  the  frigate,  was  assassinated  in  his  bed  at  Sene- 
gal, when  he  was  just  upon  the  eve  of  setting  off  for 
France.  The  authorities  could  not  discover  the  mur- 
derer, who  had  taken  good  care  to  flee  from  his  victim 
after  having  killed  him. 


they  were  insensible  to  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  so 
many  unhappy  beings,  I  felt  .my  heart  bursting  with  sor- 
row. It  seemed  to  me  that  the  waves  would  overwhelm 
all  these  wretches,  and  I  could  not  suppress  my  tears. 
My  father,  exasperated  to  excess,  and  bursting  with  rage 
at  seeing  so  much  cowardice  and  inhumanity  among  the 
officers  of  the  boats,  began  to  regret  that  he  had  not 
accepted  the  place  which  had  been  assigned  for  us  upon 
the  fatal  raft.  "  At  least,"  said  he,  "  we  would  have 
died  with  the  brave,  or  we  would  have  returned  to  the 
wreck  of  the  Medusa  ;  and  not  have  had  the  disgrace  of 
saving  ourselves  with  cowards."  Although  this  produced 
no  effect  upon  tlie  oftiecrs,  it  proved  very  fatal  to  us 
afterwards ;  for,  on  our  arrival  at  Senegal,  it  was  report- 
ed to  the  governor,  and  very  probably  was  the  principal 
cause  of  all  those  evils  and  vexations  which  we  endured 
in  that  colony. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  several  situations 
of  all  those  who  were  endeavouring  to  save  themselves  in 
the  different  boats,  as  well  as  to  those  left  upon  the 
wreck  of  the  Medusa. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  frigate  was  half  sunk 
when  it  was  deserted,  presenting  nothing  but  a  hulk  and 
wreck.  Nevertheless,  seventeen  still  remained  upon  it, 
and  had  food,  which,  although  damaged,  enabled  them 
to  support  themselves  for  a  considerable  time  ;  whilst  the 
raft  was  abandoned  to  float  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves, 
upon  the  vast  surface  of  the  ocean.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  wretches  wore  embarked  upon  it,  sunk  to  the  deptli 
of  at  least  three  feet  on  its  fore  part,  and  on  its  poop  im- 
mersed even  to  the  middle.  What  victuals  they  had 
were  soon  consumed,  or  spoiled  by  the  salt  water  ;  and 
perhaps  some,  as  the  waves  hurried  them  along,  became 
food  for  the  monsters  of  the  deep.  Two  only  of  all  the 
boats  which  left  the  Medusa,  and  these  with  very  few 
people  in  them,  were  provisioned  with  every  necessary  ; 
these  struck  off  with  security  and  despatch.  But  the 
condition  of  those  who  were  in  the  shallop  was  but  little 
better  than  those  upon  the  raft;  their  great  number, 
their  scarcity  of  provisions,  their  great  distance  from 
the  shore,  gave  them  the  most  melancholy  anticipations 
of  the  future.  Their  worthy  commander,  M.  Espiau, 
had  no  other  hope  but  of  reaching  the  shore  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  other  boats  were  less  filled  with  people, 
but  they  were  scarcely  better  provisioned  ;  and,  as  by  a 
species  of  fataUty,  the  pinnace,  in  which  were  our  fami- 
ly, was  destitute  of  every  thing.  Our  provisions  consist- 
ed of  a  barrel  of  biscuit,  and  a  tierce  of  water  ;  and,  to 
add  to  our  misfortunes,  the  biscuit  being  soaked  in  the 
sea,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  swallow  one  morsel  of 
it.  Each  passenger  in  our  boat  was  obliged  to  sustain 
his  wretched  existence  with  a  glass  of  water,  which  he 
could  get  only  once  a  day.  To  tell  how  this  happened, 
how  tills  boat  was  so  poorly  supplied,  whilst  there  was 
abundance  left  upon  the  Medusa,  is  far  beyond  my 
power.  But  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  officers,  commanding  the  boats,  the  shallop,  the 
pinnace,  the  Senegal  boat,  and  the  yawl,  were  persuaded, 
when  they  quitted  the  frigate,  that  they  would  not  aban- 
don the  raft,  but  that  all  the  expedition  would  sail 
together  to  the  coast  of  Sahara ;  that  when  there,  the 
boats  would  be  again  sent  to  the  Medusa  to  take  provi- 
sions, arms,  and  those  who  were  left  there ;  but  it  appears 
the  chiefs  had  decided  otherwise. 

After  abandoning  the  raft,  although  scattered,  all  the 
boats  formed  a  little  fleet,  and  followed  the  same  route. 
All  who  were  sincere  hoped  to  arrive  the  same  day  at 
the  coast  of  the  Desert,  and  that  every  one  would  get  on 
shore ;  but  MM.  Schmaltz  and  Lachaumareys  gave  or- 
ders to  take  the  route  for  Senegal.  This  sudden  change 
in  the  resolutions  of  the  chiefs  was  like  a  thunderbolt  to 
the  officers  commanding  the  boats.  Having  nothing  on 
board  but  what  was  barely  necessary  to  enable  us  to  al- 
lay the  cravings  of  hunger  for  one  day,  we  were  all  sen- 
sibly affected.  The  other  boats,  which,  like  ourselves, 
hoped  to  have  got  on  shore  at  the  nearest  point,  were  a 
little  better  provisioned  than  we  were  ;  they  had  at  least 
a  little  wine,  which  supphed  the  place  of  other  necessa- 
ries. We  then  demanded  some  from  them,  explaining 
our  situation,  but  none  would  assist  us,  not  even  Captain 
Lachaumareys,  who,  drinking  to  a  kept  mistress,  sup- 
ported by  two  sailors,  swore  he  had  not  one  drop  on 
board.  We  were  next  desirous  of  addressing  the  boat 
of  the  governor  of  Senegal,  where  w6  were  persuaded 
were  plenty  of  provisions  of  every  kind,  such  as  oranges, 
biscuits,  cakes,  comfits,  plums,  and  even  the  finest 
liqueurs  ;  but  my  father  opposed  it,  so  well  was  he  assur-  j 
ed  we  would  not  obtain  any  thing. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  condition  of  those  on  tli( 
raft,  when  the  boats  left  them  to  themselves. 
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If  all  tlie  boats  had  continued  dragging  the  raft 
forward,  favoured  as  we  were  by  the  breeze  from  tlic 
sea,  we  would  have  been  able  to  liave  conducted  fhem  to 
the  sliore  in  less  than  two  days.  But  an  inconceivable 
iatality  cansed  the  generous  plan  to  bo  abandoned. 

When  the  raft  had  lost  sight  of  tlie  boats,  a  spirit  ol  se 
dition  began  to  manifest  itself  in  furious  cries.  They 
tlien  began  to  regard  one  another  with  ferocious  looks, 
and  to  tiiirst  for  one  another's  flesh.  Some  one  had 
already  whispered  of  having  recourse  to  that  monstrous 
extremity,  and  of  conimeneing  with  the  iattest  and 
youngest.  A  proposition  so  atrocious  filled  the  brave 
Captain  Dupont  and  his  worthy  lieutenant  M.  L'Heureu,\ 
with  horror;  and  that  courage  which  had  so  often  support- 
ed them  in  the  field  of  glory,  now  forsook  them.  Among 
the  first  who  fell  under  the  hatchets  of  the  assassins,  was 
a  young  woman  who  had  been  seen  devouring  the  body 
of  her  husbund.  When  her  turn  was  come,  she  sought  a 
little  wine  as  a  last  favour,  then  rose,  and  without  utter- 
ing one  word  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  Captain  Du- 
pont being  proscribed  for  having  refused  to  partake  ol 
the  sacrilegious  viands  on  which  the  monsters  were 
feeding,  was  saved  as  by  a  miracle  from  the  hands  ol 
the  butchers.  Scarcely  had  they  seized  him  to  lead  him 
to  the  slaughter,  when  a  large  pole,  which  served  in  place 
of  a  mast,  fell  upon  his  body ;  and  believing  that  his  legs 
were  broken,  they  contented  themselves  by  tlirowing 
him  into  the  sea.  The  unfortunate  captain  plunged,  dis- 
appeared, and  they  thought  him  already  in  another  world. 

Providence,  however,  revived  the  strength  of  the  unfor- 
tunate warrior.  He  emerged  under  the  beams  of  the  raft, 
and  clinging  with  all  his  might,  holding  his  head  above 
water,  he  remained  betwCL^n  two  enormous  pieces  ol 
wood,  whilst  the  rest  of  his  body  was  hid  in  the  sea.  After 
more  than  two  hours  of  suffering.  Captain  Dupont  spoke  in 
a  low  voice  to  his  lieutenaut,  who  by  chance  was  seated 
near  the  place  of  his  concealment.  Tlie  brave  L'Hcureux, 
his  eyes  glistening  with  tears,  believed  he  heard  the  voice, 
and  saw  the  shade  of  his  captain  ;  and  trembling,  was 
about  to  quit  the  place  of  horror;  but,  O  wonderful;  he 
saw  a  head  which  seemed  to  draw  its  last  sigh,  he  recog- 
nised it,  he  embraced  it,  alas  !  it  was  his  dear  friend  I  Du 
pont  was  instantly  drawn  from  the  water,  and  M.  L'ileu- 
reux  obtained  for  his  unfortunate  comrade  again  a  place 
upon  the  raft.  Those  who  had  been  most  inveterate 
against  him,  touched  at  what  Providence  had  done  lor 
him  in  so  miraculous  a  manner,  decided,  with  one  accord, 
to  allow  him  entire  liberty  upon  the  raft. 

The  si.xty  unfortunates  who  had  escaped  from  the  first 
massacre,  were  soon  reduced  to  fifty,  then  to  forty,  and 
at  last  to  twenty-eight.  The  least  murmur,  or  the  smallest 
complaint,  at  the  moment  of  distributing  the  provisions, 
was  a  crime  punished  with  immediate  death.  In  conse- 
quence of  such  a  regulation,  it  may  easily  be  presumed 
the  raft  was  soon  lightened.  In  the  meanwhile  the  wine 
diminished  sensibly,  and  the  half  rations  very  much  dis- 
pleased a  certain  chief  of  the  conspiracy.  On  purpose  to 
avoid  being  reduced  to  that  extremity,  the  expculive 
power  decided  it  was  much  wiser  to  drown  thirteen  peo- 
ple, and  to  get  full  rations,  than  tliat  twenty-eight  should 
have  half  rations.  Merciful  Heaven  !  what  shame  !  After 
the  last  catastrophe,  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  fearing 
doubtless  of  being  assassinated  in  their  turn,  tlirew  all  the 
arms  into  the  sea,  and  swore  an  inviolable  friendship 
with  the  heroes  which  the  hatchet  had  spared.  On  the 
17th  of  July,  ii?  the  morning,  Captain  Parnajon,  com- 
mandant of  the  Argus  brig,  still  found  fifteen  men  on 
the  raft.  They  were  immediately  taken  on  board,  and 
conducted  to  Senegal.  Four  of  the  fifteen  are  yet  alive, 
viz :  Capt-iin  Dupont,  residing  in  the  neighbo'irhood  of 
Maintenon,  Lieutenant  L*Heureux,  since  captain,  at 
Senegal  Savigny  at  Rocliefort,  and   Correard,   I  know 


.-CHAPTER  VI. 
On  the  5th  of  Joly,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  one  hour 
after  abandoning  the  raft,  and  three  after  quitting  the 
Medusa,  M.  Laperere,  the  officer  of  our  boat,  made  the 
first  distribution  of  provisions.  Each  passenger  had 
small  glass  of  water  and  nearly  the  fourth  of  a  biscuit. 
Each  drank  his  allowance  of  water  at  one  draught,  but 
it  was  found  impossible  to  swallow  one  morsel  of  our 
biscuit,  it  being  so  impregnated  wit!i  sea-water.  It  hap- 
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pened,  however,  that  some  was  not  quilc  so  saturated. 
Of  these  we  ate  a  small  portion,  and  put  back  the  re- 
mainder for  a  future  day.  Our  voyage  would  have  been 
sufficiently  agreeable,  if  tlie  beams  of  the  sun  had  not 
been  so  fierce.  On  the  evening  we  perceived  the  shores 
of  the  Desert;  but  as  the  two  chiefs  (MM.  Schmaltz  and 
Lachaumareys)  wished  to  go  right  for  Senegal,  notwith- 
standing we  were  still  one  hundred  leagues  from  it,  we 
were  not  allowed  to  land.  Several  officers  remonstrated, 
both  on  account  of  our  want  of  provisions  and  tlie 
crowded  condition  of  tlie  boats,  for  undertaking  so  dan- 
gerous a  voyage.  Others  urged  with  equal  force,  that  it 
would  be  dishonouring  the  French  name,  if  we  were  to 
neglect  the  unfortunate  people  on  the  raft,  and  insisted 
we  should  be  set  on  shore,  and  whilst  we  waited  there, 
three  boats  should  return  to  look  after  the  raft,  and  three 
to  the  wrecks  of  the  frigate,  to  take  up  the  seventeen  who 
were  left  there,  as  well  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provi- 
sions to  enable  us  to  go  to  Senegal  by  the  way  of  Barbary. 
But  MM.  Schmaltz  and  Lachaumareys,  whose  boats 
were  sufficiently  well  provisioned,  scouted  the  advice  of 
their  subalterns,  and  ordered  them  to  cast  anchor  till  the 
following  morning.  They  were  obliged  to  obey  these 
orders,  and  to  relinquish  their  designs.  During  the  night, 
a  certain  passenger,  who  was  doubtless  no  doctor,  and 
who  believed  in  ghosts  and  witches,  was  suddenly  fright- 
ened by  the  appearance  of  flames,  which  he  thought  he 
saw  in  the  waters  of  the  sea,  a  little  way  from  where 
our  bolt  was  anchored.  My  father,  and  some  others, 
who  were  aware  that  the  sea  is  sometimes  phosphorated, 
confirmed  tlie  poor  credulous  man  in  his  belief,  and 
added  several  circumstances  which  fairly  turned  his 
brain.  They  persuaded  him  the  Arabic  sorcerers  had 
fired  the  sea  to  prevent  us  from  traTelling  along  their 
deserts. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  July,  at  five  o'clock, 
all  the  boats  were  under  way  on  the  route  to  Senegal. 
The  boats  of  MM.  Schmaltz  and  Lachaumareys  took  tlie 
lead  along  the  coast,  and  all  the  expedition  followed. 
About  eight,  sevcr-al  sailors  in  our  boat,  with  threats, 
demanded  to  be  set  on  shore  ;  but  M.  Laperere,  not  ac- 
ceding to  their  request,  the  whole  were  about  to  revolt, 
and  seize  the  command  ;  but  the  firrrmess  of  this  officer 
quelled  the  mutineers.  In  a  spring  which  he  made  to 
seize  a  firelock  which  a  sailor  persisted  in  keeping  in  his 
possession,  he  almost  tumbled  into  the  sea.  My  father 
fortunately  was  near  him,  and  held  him  by  his  clothes, 
but  he  had  instantly  to  quit  him,  for  fear  of  losing  his 
hat,  which  the  waves  were  Boating  away.  A  short  while 
after  this  slight  accident,  the  shallop,  which  wc  had  lost 
sight  of  since  the  morning,  appeared  desirous  of  rejoining 
us.  We  plied  all  hands  to  avoid  her,  for  we  were  afraid 
of  one  another,  and  thought  that  that  boat,  encumbered 
with  so  many  people,  wished  to  board  us  to  oblige  us  to 
take  some  of  its  passengers,  as  M.  Espiau  would  not 
suft'er  them  to  be  abandoned  like  those  upon  the  raft. 
That  officer  hailed  us  at  a  distance,  offering  to  take  our 
family  on  board,  adding,  he  was  anxious  to  take  about 
sixty  people  to  the  Desert.  The  officer  of  our  boat, 
thinking  that  this  was  a  pretence,  replied,  we  preferred 
suffering  wliere  we  were.  It  even  appeared  to  us  that 
M.  Espiau  had  hid  some  of  his  people  under  the  benches 
of  the  shallop.  But,  alas  '.  in  the  end  we  deeply  deplortd 
being  so  suspicious,  and  of  having  so  outraged  the  devo- 
tion of  the  most  generous  officer  of  the  Medusa. 

Our  boat  began  to  leak  considerably,  but  we  prevented 
it  as  well  as  we  could,  by  stuffing  the  largest  holes  with 
oakum,  which  an  old  sailor  had  had  the  precaution  to 
take  before  quitting  the  frigate.  At  noon  the  heat  be- 
came so  strong — so  intolerable,  that  several  of  us  believed 
we  had  reached  our  lasl  moments.  The  hot  winds  of 
the  Desert  even  reached  us ;  and  the  fine  sand  with 
which  they  were  loaded,  had  completely  obscured  the 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  sun  presented  a 
reddish  disk ;  tlie  whole  surface  of  tlie  ocean  became 
nebulous,  and  the  air  which  we  breathed,  depositing  a 
fine  sand,  an  impalpable  powder,  penetrated  to  our  lungs, 
already  parched  witli  a  burning  thirst.  In  this  state  of 
torment  we  remained  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  a 
breeze  from  the  north-west  brought  us  some  relief.  Not- 
withstanding the  privations  we  felt,  and  especially  the 
burning  thirst  which  had  become  intolerable,  the  cool 
air  which  we  now  began  to  breathe,  made  us  in  part  for- 
get our  sufferings.     "The  heavens  began  again  to  resume 


the  usual  serenity  of  those  latitudes,  and  we  hoped  to 
have  passed  a  good  night.  A  second  distribution  of  pro- 
visions was  made  ;  each  received  a  small  glass  of  water, 
and  about  the  eighth  part  of  a  biscuit.  Notwithstanding 
our  meagre  fare,  every  one  seemed  content,  in  the  per- 
suasion we  would  reach  Senegal  by  the  morrow.  But 
how  vain  were  all  our  hopes,  and  what  sufferings  had  we 
yet  to  endure ! 

At  half  past  seven,  tlie  sky  was  covered  with  stormy 
clouds.  The  serenity  we  had  admired  a  little  while  be- 
fore, entirely  disappeared,  and  gave  place  to  the  most 
gloomy  obscurity.  The  surface  of  the  ocean  presented 
all  the  signs  of  a  coming  tempest.  The  horizon  on  the 
side  of  tlie  Desert  had  the  appearance  of  a  long  hideous 
chain  of  mountains  piled  on  one  another,  the  summits  of 
which  seemed  to  vomit  fire  and  smoke.  Bluish  clouds, 
streaked  with  a  dark  copper  colour,  detached  themselves 
from  that  shapeless  heap,  and  came  and  joined  with  those 
which  floated  over  our  heads.  In  less  than  half  an  hour 
the  ocean  seemed  confounded  with  the  terrible  sky 
which  canopied  us.  The  stars  were  hid.  Suddenly  a 
frightful  noise  was  heard  from  the  west,  and  ail  the 
waves  of  the  sea  rushed  to  founder  our  frail  bark.  A 
fearful  silence  succeeded  to  the  general  consternation. 
Every  tongue  was  mute  ;  and  none  durst  communicato 
to  his  neighbour  the  horror  with  which  his  mind  was 
impressed.  At  intervals  the  cries  of  the  children  rent 
our  hearts.  -\t  that  instant  a  weeping  and  agonised 
mother  bared  her  breast  to  her  dying  child,  but  it  yielded 
nothing  to  appease  the  thirst  of  the  little  innocent  who 
pressed  it  in  vain.  O  night  of  horrors  I  what  pen  is  ca- 
pable to  paint  thy  terrible  picture  1  How  describe  the 
agonising  fears  of  a  father  and  mother,  at  the  sight  of 
their  children  tossed  about  and  expiring  of  hunger  in  a 
small  boat,  which  the  winds  and  waves  threatened  to  in- 
gulf at  every  instant  1  Having  full  before  our  eyes  the 
prospect  of  inevitable  death,  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  our 
unfortunate  condition,  and  addressed  our  prayers  to 
Heaven.  The  winds  growled  with  the  utmost  fury  ;  the 
tempestuous  waves  arose  exasperated.  In  their  terrific 
encounter  a  mountain  of  water  was  precipitated  into  our 
boat,  carrying  away  one  of  the  sails,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  effects  which  the  sailors  had  saved  from  the 
Medusa.  Our  bark  was  nearly  sunk  ;  the  females  and 
the  children  lay  rolling  in  its  bottom,  drinking  the 
waters  of  bitterness ;  and  tlieir  cries,  mixed  with  the 
roaring  of  the  waves  and  the  furious  north  wind,  increased 
the  horrors  of  the  scene.  My  unfortunate  father  then 
experienced  the  most  excruciating  agony  of  mind.  The 
idea  of  tlie  loss  which  the  shipwreck  had  occasioned  to 
him,  and  the  danger  which  still  menaced  all  he  held 
dearest  in  the  world,  plunged  him  into  a  deep  swoon. 
The  tenderness  of  his  wife  and  children  recovered  him  ; 
but,  alas  !  his  recovery  was  to  still  more  bitterly  deplore 
the  wretched  situation  of  his  family.  He  clasped  us  to 
his  bosom  ;  he  bathed  us  with  his  tears,  and  seemed  as 
if  he  was  regarding  us  with  his  last  looks  of  love. 

Every  soul  in  the  boat  was  seized  with  the  same  per- 
turbation, but  it  manifested  itself  in  different  ways.  One 
part  of  the  sailors  remained  motionless,  in  a  bewildered 
state;  the  other  cheered  and  encouraged  one  another ; 
the  children,  locked  in  the  arms  of  their  parents,  wept 
ineessanlly,  Some  demanded  drink,  vomiting  the  salt 
water  which  choked  them  ;  others,  in  short,  embraced  as 
for  the  last  time,  entertwining  their  arms,  and  vowing  to 
die  together. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  sea  became  rougher  and  rougher. 
The  v;hole  surface  of  the  ocean  seemed  a  vast  plain  fur- 
rowed with  huge  blackish  waves  fringed  with  white 
foam.  The  thunder  growled  around  us,  and  the  light- 
ning discovered  to  our  eyes  all  that  our  imagination 
could  conceive  most  horrible.  Our  boat,  beset  on  all 
sides  by  the  winds,  and  at  every  instant  tossed  on  the 
summit  of  mountains  of  water,  was  very  nearly  sunk  in 
spite  of  our  every  effort  in  baling  it,  when  we  discovered 
a  large  hole  in  its  poop.  It  was  instantly  stuffed  with 
every  thing  we  could  find; — old  clothes,  sleeves  of  shirts, 
shreds  of  coats,  shawls,  useless  bonnets,  every  thing  was 
employed,  and  secured  us  as  far  as  it  was  possible.  Du- 
ring the  space  of  six  hours,  we  rowed  suspended  alter- 
nately between  hope  and  fear,  between  life  and  death. 
At  last  towards  the  middle  of  the  night.  Heaven,  which 
had  seen  our  resignation,  commanded  the  floods  to  be 
still.     Instantly    the   sea   became   less  rongh,  the  veil 
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whicli  covered  the  sky  became  less  obscure,  llie  stars 
agaiii  slione  out,  and  tlie  tempest  seemed  to  withdraw. 
A  general  exclamation  of  joy  and  thankfulness  issued  at 
one  instant  from  every  mouth.  Tlie  winds  calmed,  and 
each  of  us  sought  a  Utile  sleep,  whilst  our  good  and 
generous   pilot  steered  our  boat  on  a  still  very  stormy 

The  day  at  last,  the  day  so  desired,  entirely  restored, 
the  calm  ;  but  it  brought  no  otlicr  consolation.  During 
the  night,  the  currents,  the  waves,  and  the  winds  had 
taken  us  so  tar  out  to  sea,  that,  on  the  dawning  of  the 
7th  of  July,  we  saw  nothing  but  sky  and  water,  witliout 
knowing  whither  to  direct  our  course  ;  for  our  compass 
had  been  broken  during  the  tempest.  In  this  hopeless 
condition,  we  continued  to  steer  sometimes  to  the  right 
and  sometimes  to  the  left,  until  the  sun  arose,  and  at  last 
showed  us  the  cast. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

On  tlie  morning  of  the  7th  of  July,  we  again  saw  the 
shores  oftlic  Desert,  notwithstanding  we  were  yet  a  great 
distance  from  it.  The  sailors  renewed  their  murmurings, 
wishing  to  get  on  shore,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
get  some  wholesome  plants,  and  some  more  palatable 
water  than  that  of  the  sea ;  but  as  we  were  afraid  of  the 
Moors,  their  request  was  opposed.  However,  M.  Lape- 
reie  proposed  to  take  them  as  near  as  he  could  to  the 
first  breakers  on  the  coast ;  and  when  there,  those  who 
wished  to  go  on  shore  should  throw  themselves  intt 
sea,  and  swim  to  land.  Eleven  accepted  the  proposal ; 
but  when  we  had  reached  the  first  waves,  noiie  had  the 
courage  to  brave  the  mountains  of  water  which  rolled 
between  them  and  the  beach.  Our  sailors  then  betook 
themselves  to  tlieir  benches  and  oars,  and  promised  to  be 
more  quiet  for  the  future.  A  short  while  after,  a  third 
distribution  was  made  since  our  departure  from  the 
Medusa  ;  and  nothing  more  remained  than  four  pints  of 
water,  and  one  half  dozen  biscuits.  What  steps  were  —' 
to  take  in  this  cruel  situation  ?  We  were  desirous  of 
going  on  shore,  but  we  had  such  dangers  to  encou 
However,  we  soon  came  to  a  decision,  when  we  s; 
caravan  of  Moors  on  the  coast.  We  then  stood  a  little 
out  to  sea.  According  to  the  calculation  of  our  con 
jnanding  officer,  we  could  arrive  at  Senegal  on  tl: 
morrow.  .Deceived  by  the  false  account,  we  preferred 
suffering  one  day  more,  rather  than  to  be  taken  by  the 
Moors  of  the  Desert,  or  perish  among  the  breakers.  We 
had  now  no  more  than  a  small  half  glass  of  water,  and 
the  seventh  of  a  biscuit.  E.\-posed  as  we  were  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  wliich  darted  its  rays  perpendicularly  c 
our  beads,  that  ration,  thougli  small,  would  have  been 
great  relief  to  us ;  but  tlie  distribution  was  delayed  to 
the  morrow.  We  were  then  obliged  to  drink  the  bitter 
sea  water,  ill  as  it  was  calculated  to  quench  our  thirst 
Must  I  tell  it!  thirst  had  so  withered  the  lungs  of  oui 
sailors,  that  they  drank  water  Salter  than  that  of  the  sea  ! 
Our  numbers  diminished  daily,  and  nothing  but  the  hope 
of  arriving  at  the  colony  on  the  following  day  sustained 
our  frail  existence.  My  young  brothers  and  sisters  wept 
incessantly  for  water.  'I'he  little  Laura,  aged  si.'c  yi 
lay  dying  at  the  feet  of  her  mother.  Her  mournful  cries 
so  moved  the  soul  of  my  unfortunate  father,  tliat  he  was 
on  the  eve  of  opening  a  vein  to  quench  the  thirst  which 
consumed  his  child ;  but  a  wise  person  opposed  his  desi^ 
observing  that  all  the  blood  in  his  body  would  not  pro- 
long the  life  of  his  infant  one  moment. 

The  freshness  of  the  night  wind  procured  us  some  re 
spite.     We  anchored  pretty  near  to  the  shore,  and,  thougl 
dying  of  famine,  each  got  a  tranquil   sleep.     On  th( 
morning  of  the  8th  of  July,  at  break  of  day,  we  took  the 
route  of  Senegal.    A  short  while  after  the  wind  fell,  and 
we  had  a  dead  calm.     We  endeavoured  to  row,  but  our 
strength  was  exhausted.     A  fourth  and  last  distribution 
was  made,  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  our  lasl 
sources  were  consumed.     We  were  forty-two  people  ^ 
had  to  feed  upon  six  fnscuits  and  about  four  pint 
water,  with  no  hope  of  a  farther  supply.     Then  Ci 
tlie  moment   for  deciding  whether  we  were  to  perish 
among  tlie  breakers,  which  defended  the  approach  ti 
shores  of  the   Desert,  or  to  die  of  famine  in  continuing 
our  route.     The  majority  preferred  the  last  species  of 
misery.     We  continued  our  progress  along  the  shore 
painfully  pulling  our  oars.     Upon  the  beach  were  dis- 
tinguished several  downs  of  white  sand,  and  some  small 
trees.    We  were  thus  creeping  along  the  coast,  observing 
a  mournful  silence,  when  a  sailor  suddenly  exclaimed, 
behold  the  Moors  I    We  did,  in  fact,  see  various  indi 
duals  upon  the  rising  ground,  walking  at  a  quick  pace, 
and  whom  we  took  to  be  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert, 
wc  were  very  near  the  shore,  wc  stood  farther  out  to 
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fearing  that  these  pretended  Moors,  or  Arabs,  would 
throw  themselves  into  the  sea,  swim  out,  and  take  us. 
Some  hours  after,  we  observed  several  people  upon  an 
eminence,  who  seemed  to  make  signals  to  us.  We  ex- 
amined them  attentively,  and  soon  recognised  them  to  be 
our  companions  in  misfortune.  Wc  replied  to  them  by 
attaching  a  white  handkerchief  to  the  top  of  our  mast. 
Then  we  resolved  to  land,  at  the  risk  of  perishing  among 
the  breakers,  which  were  very  strong  towards  the  shore, 
although  the  sea  was  calm.  On  approaching  the  beach, 
we  went  towards  the  right,  where  the  waves  seemed  less 
agitated,  and  endeavoured  to  reach  it,  with  the  hope  of 
being  able  more  easily  to  land.  Scarcely  had  we  directed 
our  course  to  that  point,  when  we  perceived  a  great 
number  of  people  standing  near  to  a  little  wood  sur- 
rounding the  sand  hills.  Wc  recognised  them  to  be  tl.e 
passengers  of  that  boat,  who,  like  ourselves,  were  de- 
prived of  provisions. 

Meanwhile  we  approached  the  sliore,  and  already  the 
foaming  surge  filled  us  witli  terror.  Each  wave  that 
came  upon  the  open  sea,  each  billow  that  swept  beneath 
our  boat,  made  us  bound  into  the  air;  so  we  were  some- 
times  thrown  from  the  poop  to  the  prow,  and  from  the 
prow  to  the  poop.  Then,  if  our  pilot  had  missed  the 
we  would  have  been  sunk  ;  the  waves  would  have  thi 
us  aground,  and  we  would  have  been  buried  among  the 
breakers.  The  helm  of  the  boat  was  again  given  to  tlie 
old  pilot,  who  had  already  so  happily  steered  us  through 
the  dangers  of  the  storm.  He  in.stantly  threw  into  the 
sea  the  mast,  the  sails,  and  every  thing  that  could  impcdi 
our  proceedings.  When  we  came  to  the  first  landing 
point,  several  of  our  shipwrecked  companions,  who  had 
reached  the  sliorc,  ran  and  hid  themselves  behind  the 
hills,  not  to  see  us  perish  ;  others  made  signs  not  to  ap- 
proach at  that  place  ;  some  covered  their  eyes  with  the' 
hands  ;  others,  at  last  despising  the  danger,  precipitated 
themselves  into  the  waves  to  receive  us  in  their  a 
We  then  saw  a  spectacle  that  made  us  shudder, 
had  already  doubled  two  ranges  of  breakers ;  but  those 
which  we  had  still  to  cross  raised  their  foaming  waves  to 
a  prodigious  height,  then  sunk  with  a  hollow  and  mon- 
strous sound,  sweeping  along  a  long  line  of  the  coast. 
Our  boat  sometimes  greatly  elevated,  and  sometimes  in- 
gulfed between  the  waves,  seemed  at  the  moment  of 
utter  ruin.  Bruised,  battered,  tossed  about  on  all  hands, 
it  turned  of  itself,  and  refused  to  obey  the  kind  hand 
which  directed  it.  At  that  instant  a  huge  wave  rushed 
from  the  open  sea,  and  dashed  against  the  poop ;  the  boat 
plunged,  disappeared,  and  we  were  all  among  the  waves. 
Our  sailors,  whose  strength  had  returned  at  the  presence 
of  danger,  redoubled  their  efforts,  uttering  mournful 
sounds.  Our  bark  groaned,  the  oars  were  brokei 
was  thought  aground,  but  it  was  stranded  ;  it  was  upon 
its  side.  The  last  sea  rushed  upon  us  with  the 
petuosity  of  a  torrent.  We  were  up  to  the  neck  in  wi 
the  bitter  sea-iroth  choked  us.  The  grapnel  was  thrown 
out.  The  sailors  threw  tiiemselves  into  the  sea ;  they 
took  the  children  in  their  arms ;  returned,  and  took 
upon  their  shoulders ;  and  I  found  myself  seated  upon  tlie 
sand  on  the  shore,  by  tlie  side  of  iny  step  mother,  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  almost  dead.  Every  one  was  upon 
the  beach  except  my  father  and  some  sailors  ;  but 
good  man  arrived  at  last,  to  mingle  his  tears  with  those 
of  his  family  and  friends. 

Instantly  our  hearts  joined  in  addressing  our  prayers 
and  praises  to  God.  I  raised  my  hands  to  heaven,  ; 
remained  some  time  immoveable  upon  the  beach.  Every 
one  also  hastened  to  testify  his  gratitude  to  our  old  pilot, 
who,  jiext  to  God,  justly  merited  the  title  of  our  prose 
M.  Dum^ge,  a  naval  surgeon,  gave  him  an  elegant  gold 
watch,  the  only  thing  he  had  saved  from  the  Medusa. 

Let  the  reader  how  recollect  all  the  perils,  to  which 
had  been  exposed  in  escaping  from  the  wreck  of  the 
frigate  to  the  shores  of  the  Desert— all  that  we  had  su.f 
fered  during  our  four  days'  voyage — and  he  will  per- 
haps have  a  just  notion  of  the  various  sensations  we  lelt 
on  getting  on  shore  on  that  strange  and  savage  land. 
Doubtless  the  joy  we  experienced  at  having  escaped,  as 


situation  !  V\  ithout  water,  without  provisions,  and 
majority  of  us  nearly  naked,  was  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  we  should  be  seized  with  terror  on  thinking  of  tlie 
obstacles  which  we  had  to  surmount,  the  fatigues,  the 
privations,  the  pains  and  the  sufferings  we  had  to  cm ' 
with  the  dangers  we  had  to  encounter  in  the  imn 
and  frightful  Desert  wc  had  to  traverse  before  we  could 
arrive  at  our  destination  ?  .\lmighty  Providence  I  it 
in  Thee  alone  I  put  my  trust. 


Aft< 
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r  we  had  a  little  recovered  from  the  fainting  and 
of  our  getting  on  shore,  our  fellow  sufterers  told 


fatigu 

us  they  had  landed  in  the  forenoon,  and  had  cleared  the 
breakers  by  the  strength  of  their  oars  and  sails ;  but 
they  had  not  all  been  so  lucky  as  we  were.  One  unfor- 
tunate person,  too  desirous  of  getting  quickly  on  shore, 
had  his  legs  broken  under  the  shallop,  and  was  taken 
and  laid  on  the  beach,  and  left  to  the  care  of  Providence. 
M.  Espiau,  commander  of  the  shallop,  reproached  us 
for  having  doubted  him  when  he  wished  to  board  us  to 
take  our  family  along  with  him.  It  was  most  true  he 
had  landed  si.xty-three  people  that  day.  A  short  while 
after  our  refusal,  he  took  the  passengers  of  the  yawl,  who 
would  infallibly  have  perished  in  the  stormy  night  of  the 
6th  and  7th.  The  boat  named  the  Senega],  commanded 
by  M.  Maudet,  had  made  the  shore  at  the  same  time 
with  M.  Espiau.  The  boats  of  MM.  Schmaltz  and 
Lachaumareys  were  the  only  ones  which  continued  the 
route  for  Senegal,  whilst  nine-tenths  of  the  French- 
men intrusted  to  tliese  gentlemen  were  butchering  each 
other  on  the  raft,  or  dying  of  hunger  on  the  burning 
sands  of  Sahara. 

About  seven  in  the  morning,  a  caravan  was  formed  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior,  for  tlie  purpose  of  finding 
some  fresh  water.  We  did  accordingly  find  some  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  sea,  by  digging  among  the  sand. 
Every  one  instantly  flocked  round  the  little  wells,  which 
furnished  enough  to  quench  our  thirst.  This  brackish 
water  was  found  to  be  delicious,  although  it  had  a  sul- 
phurous taste:  its  colour  was  that  of  whey.  As  all  our 
clothes  were  wet  and  in  tatters,  and  as  we  had  nothing 
to  change  them,  some  generous  officers  offered  theirs. 
My  step-mother,  my  cousin,  and  my  sister,  were  dressed 
in  them  ;  for  myself,  I  preferred  keeping  my  own.  We 
remained  nearly  an  hour  beside  our  beneficent  fountain, 
then  took  the  route  for  Senegal ;  that  is,  a  southerly  di- 
rection, for  we  did  not  know  exactly  where  that  country 
lay.  It  was  agreed  that  the  females  and  children  should 
walk  before  the  caravan,  tliat  they  might  not  be  left 
behind.  The  sailors  voluntarily  carried  the  youngest  on 
their  shoulders,  and  every  one  took  the  route  along  the 
coast.  Notwithstanding  it  was  nearly  seven  o'clock,  the 
sand  was  quite  burning,  and  we  suffered  severely,  walk- 
ing without  slices,  having  lost  them  whilst  landing.  As 
soon  as  we  arrived  on  the  shore,  we  went  to  walk  on  the 
wet  sand,  to  cool  us  a  little.  Thus  we  travelled  during 
all  the  night,  without  encountering  any  tiling  but  shells, 
which  wounded  our  feet. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  wc  saw  an  antelope  on  the 


view  one  immense  plain  of  sand,  on  which  was  seen  not 
one  blade  of  verdure.  However,  wc  still  found  water  by 
digging  in  the  sand.  In  the  forenoon,  two  officers  of 
marine  complained  that  our  family  incommoded  the 
progress  of  the  caravan.  It  is  true,  the  females  and  the 
children  could  not  walk  so  quickly  as  the  men.  We 
walked  as  fast  as  it  was  possible  for  us,  nevertheless,  we 
often  fell  behind,  which  obliged  them  to  halt  till  we  came 
up.  These  officers,  joined  with  other  individuals,  con- 
sidered among  themselves  whether  they  would  wait  for 
us,  or  abandon  us  in  the  Desert.  I  will  be  bold  to  say, 
however,  tlial  but  few  v\'cre  of  the  latter  opinion.  My 
father  being  informed  of  what  was  plotting  against  us, 
stepped  up  to  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  and  reproached 
them  in  the  bitterest  terms  for  their  selfishness  and 
brutality.  The  dispute  waxed  hot.  Those  who  were 
desirous  of  leaving  us  drew  their  swords,  and  my  father 
put  his  hand  upon  a  poignard,  with  which  he  had  pro- 
vided liimself  on  quitting  the  frigate.  At  this  scene,  we 
threw  ourselves  in  between  them,  conjiiring  him  rather 
to  remain  in  the  Desert  witli  his  family,  than  seek  the 
assistance  of  those  who  were,  perhaps,  less  humane  than 
the  Moors  themselves.  Several  people  took  our  part, 
particularly  M.  Begnire,  captain  of  infantry,  who  quieted 
the  dispute  by  saying  to  his  soldiers.  "  My  friends,  you 
are  Frenchmen,  and  I  have  the  honour  of  being  your 
commander  ;  let  us  never  abandon  an  unfortunate  family 
in  the  Desert,  so  long  as  we  arc  able  to  be  of  use  to  tliem." 
'I'his  brief,  but  energetic  speech,  caused  those  to  Idush 
who  wished  to  leave  us.'  AH  then  joined  with  tlie  old 
captain,  saying  they  would  not  leave  us  on  condition  we 
would  walk  quicker.  M.  Br^gn6re  and  his  soldiers  re- 
plied, they  did  not  wish  to  impose  conditions  on  those  to 
whom  they  were  desirous  of  doing  a  favour ;  and  the 
unfortunate  family  of  Picard  were  again  on  the  road  with 
the  whole  caravan.  Some  time  after  this  dispute,  M. 
Rogery,  member  of  the  Philanthropic  Society  of  Cape 
Verd,  secretly  left  the  caravan,  striking  into  the  middle 
of  the  Desert,  without  knowing  very  well  what  he  sought. 
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shoes  ;  and  the  females  h.id  nothing  but  their  hair  ior  a 
cap.     When  we  reached  the 


He  wislieil  pcrliaps  to  explore  the  ancient  country  of  the 
Numidians  and  Getulians,  and  to  give  liimself  a  slave  to 
the  ffrcjt  Emperor  of  Morocco.  Wliat  would  it  avail  to 
acquire  such  celebrity  ?  That  intrepid  traveller  had  not 
time  to  find  that  after  which  he  searched  ;  for  a  few  days 
after  he  was  captured  by  the  Moors,  and  taken  to 
Senegal,  where  the  governor  paid  his  ransom. 

About  noon  hunger  was  felt  so  powerfully  among  us, 
that  it  was  agreed  upon  to  go  to  the  small  hills  of  sand 
which  were  near  the  coast,  to  see  if  any  herbs  could  be 
found  fit  for  eating ;  but  we  only  got  poisonous  plants, 
among  which  were  various  kinds  of  eupliorbium.  Con- 
volvuluses of  a  bright  green  carpeted  the  downs  ;  but  on 
tasting  their  leaves  wc  found  them  as  hitler  as  gall. 
The  caravan  rested  in  this  place,  whilst  several  oflieers 
went  fartlicr  into  the  interior.  They  came  b:ic;:  ui  about 
an   hour,   loaded  with    wild  pursLiin,  ■,■'':    •'"  .     '^i 

tributcd  to  each  of  us.     Everyone  in  i ■• 

bunch  of  herbage,  without  leaving  tin      m   ■      i  : 
but  as  our  hunger  was  far  from  bein.:   •  :ii-  .  .':i  i.m 

small  allowance,  the  soldiers  and  sailors  hctuoK  uicni- 
selves  to  look  for  more.  They  soon  brought  back  a  sutH- 
cient  quantity,  which  was  equally  distributed,  and 
devoured  upon  the  spot,  so  delicious  had  hunger  made 
that  food  to  us.  For  myself,  I  declare  I  never  ate  any 
thing  with  so  much  appetite  in  all  my  life.  Water  was 
also  found  in  this  place,  but  it  was  of  an  abominable 
taste.  After  (his  truly  frugal  repast,  we  continued  our 
route.  The  heat  was  insupportable  in  the  last  degree.  The 
sands  on  which  we  trnde  were  burning,  nevertheless 
several  of  us  walked  on  these   scorching  coals  %vithout 

shore,  we  oil  ran  and 
lay  down  among  the  waves.  After  remaining  there  some 
time,  we  took  our  route  along  the  wet  beach.  On  our 
journey  we  met  with  several  large  crabs,  which  were  of 
considerable  service  to  us.  Every  now  and  then  we  en- 
deavoured to  slake  our  thirst  by  sucking  their  crooked 
claws.  About  nine  at  night  we  halted  between  two 
pretty  high  sand  hills.  After  a  short  talk  concerning 
our  misfortunes,  all  seemed  desirous  of  passing  the  night 
in  this  place,  notwithstanding  we  heard  on  every  side 
the  roaring  of  leopards.  We  deliberated  on  the  means  of 
securing  ourselves,  but  sleep  soon  put  an  end  to  our  fears. 
Scarcely  had  we  shmibered  a  few  hours  when  a  horrible 
roaring  of  wild  beasts  awoke  us,  and  made  us  stand  on 
our  defence.  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night,  and  in 
spite  of  my  fears  and  the  horrible  aspect  of  the  place, 
nature  never  appeared  so  sublime  tome  before.  Instantly 
something  was  announced  that  resembled  a  lion.  This  in- 
formation was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  enjolion.  Every 
cue  being  desirous  of  verifying  the  truth,  fi.^cd  upon 
something  he  tliought  to  be  the  object ;  one  believed  he  saw 
the  long  teeth  of  the  king  of  the  tbrest ;  another  was  con- 
vinced his  mouth  was  already  open  to  devour  us  ;  several, 
armed  with  muskets,  aimed  at  the  animal,  and  advancing 
a  few  steps,  discovered  the  pretended  lion  to  he  nothing 
more  than  a  shrub  fluctuating  in  the  breeze.  However, 
the  bowlings  of  ferocious  beasts  had  so  frightened  us, 
being  yet  heard  at  intervals,  that  we  again  sought  the 
sea  shore,  on  purpose  to  continue  our  route  towards  the 

Our  situation  had  been  thus  perilous  during  the  night ; 
nevertheless  at  break  of  day  we  had  the  satisfaction  o! 
finding  nonemissing.  About  sunrise  we  held  a  little  to  the 
east  to  get  farther  into  the  interior  to  find  fresh  water,  and 
lost  much  time  in  a  vain  search.  The  country  whicli  we 
now  traversed  was  a  little  less  arid  than  that  which  we 
had  passed  the  preceding  day.  The  hills,  the  valleys, 
and  a  vast  plain  of  sand,  were  strewed  with  Mimosa  or 
sensitive  plants,  presenting  to  our  sight  a  scene  we  had 
never  before  seen  in  the  Desert.  The  country  is  bounded 
as  it  were  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  or  high  downs  of 
sand,  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south  without  the 
slightest  trace  of  cultivation. 

Towards  ten  in  the  morning  some  of  our  companions 
were  desirous  of  making  observations  in  the  interior,  and 
they  did  not  go  in  vain.  They  instantly  returned,  and 
told  us  they  had  seen  two  Arab  tents  upon  a  slight  rising 
ground.  We,  instantly  directed  our  steps  thither.  We 
had  to  pass  great  downs  of  sand  very  slippery,  and 
arrived  in  a  large  plain,  streaked  here  and  there  with 
verdure;  but  the  turf  was  so  hard  and  piercing,  we  could 
scarcely  walk  over  it  without  wounding  our  feet.  t)ur 
presence  in  these  frightful  solitudes  put  to  flight  three  or 
four  Moorish  shepherds,  who  herded  a  small  flock  of 
sheep  and  goats  in  an  oasis.  At  last  we  arrived  at  the 
tents  after  which  we  were  searching,  and  found  in  them 
three  Mooresses  and  two  little  children,  who  did  not 
seem  in  the  least  frightened  by  our  visit.  A  negro  ser- 
-vant,  belonging  to  an  officer  of  marine,  interpreted  be- 


tween us ; 
heard  of  or 
payment, 
thirty  penc 
francs  a  gl, 
money  it  cost. 


nd  the  good  women,  who,  when  they  had 
misfortunes,  oftered  us  millet  and 
Ve  bought  a  little  of  that  grain  at  the  rate  of 
:  a   handful :  the  water  was   got  for  three 
ss  ,■  it  was  very  good,  and  none  grudged  the 
5  a  glass  of  water,  with  a  handful  of 
..;illct,  was  but  a  poor  dinner  for  famished  people,  my 
father  bought  two  kids,  which  they  would  not  give  him 

under   twenty  piasters.     We  immediately  killed  tl , 

and  our  Mooresses  boiled  them  in  a  large  kettle.  Whilst 
our  repast  was  preparing,  my  father,  who  cc;«iu  not 
afford  the  wlmlc  of  Ihe  fvu  i- ; ,  -r-.t  others  to  contribute 
to  it;  but  ^iii  m[,1  ,  '::,  .  :-  .,,'i,i,,i  r  r,  ulio  was  to  have  been 
captain  r'  '     .  I i;r  only  person  who 

rt-rnsed,  II  i  i;l   him  nearly  three 

liious.inil  I'l  '  .'  ,:.  !  I,  !  I  .  ,111  the  end.  Several 
-'-li'ii  ■ -^      1  .  !|     :  11    rnunt  it   in   round 

,      ,  .        ,  i:  ilic  Desert,  and  re- 

'  M  iM.    i.i  ;!i<  II  r.  jiM^.;.  I  .    ,  t„  ,     ,  1  iliv  less  of  his  portion 

When  about  to  resume  our  journey,  we  saw  several 
Moors  approaching  to  us  armed  with  lances.  Our  people 
instantly  seized  their  arms,  and  put  tlicmselves  in  readi- 
ness to  defend  us  in  case  of  an  attack.  Two  officers, 
followed  by  several  soldiers  and  sailors,  with  our  inter, 
prefer  advanced  to  discover  their  intentions.  They 
instantly  returned  with  the  Moors,  who  said,  that  far 
from  wishing  to  do  us  harm,  they  had  come  to  offe 
their  assistance,  and  to  conduct  us  to  Senegal.  ''. 
oflfcr  being  accepted  of  with  gratitude  by  all  of  us,  the 
Moors,  of  whom  we  had  been  so  afraid,  became  our  pro- 
tectors and  friends,  vcrilying  the  old  proverb,  there  are 
good  people  every  wliere '.  As  the  camp  of  the  Moors  was 
at  some  considerable  distance  from  where  wc  were,  we 
set  oft'  altogether  to  reach  it  belbrc  night.  After  having 
walked  about  two  leagues  through  the  burning  sands, 
we  found  ourselves  again  upon  the  shore,  'iowards 
night,  our   conductors   made   us  strik 


very 
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called  in  their  language  Berkelet.  But  the  short 
distance  of  the  Moors  was  ibund  very  long  by  the  females 
and  the  children,  on  account  of  the  downs  of  sand  which 
we  had  to  ascend  and  descend  every  instant,  also  of 
prickly  shrubs  over  which  we  were  frequently  obliged  to 
walk.  'J  hose  who  were  barefooted,  felt  most  severely  at 
this  time  the  want  of  their  shoes.  1  myself  lost  among 
the  bushes  various  shreds  of  my  dress,  and  my  feet  and 
legs  were  all  streaming  with 'blood.  At  length,  after 
two  long  hours  of  walking  and  suffering,  we  arrived  at 
the  camp  of  that  tribe  to  which  belonged  our  Arab  con- 
ductors. We  had  scarcely  got  into  tlie  camp,  when  the 
dogs,  the  children,  and  the  Moorish  women,  began  to 
annoy  us.  Some  of  them  threw  sand  in  our  eyes,  others 
amused  themselves  by  snatching  at  our  hair,  on..pretence 
of  wishing  to  examine  it.  This  pinched  us,  that  spit 
upon  us  ;  the  dogs  bit  our  legs,  whilst  the  old  harpies  cut 
the  buttons  from  the  officers'  coats,  or  endeavoured  to 
take  away  the  L'Cc.  Our  conductors,  however,  had  pity 
on  us,  and  chased  away  the  dogs  and  the  curious  crowd, 
who  had  already  made  us  suft'cr  as  much  as  the  thorns 
which  had  torn  our  feet.  The  chiefs  of  the  camp,  our 
guides,  and  some  good  women,  at  last  set  about  getting 
us  some  supper.  Water  in  abundance  was  given  us 
without  payment,  and  tliey  sold  us  fish  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  some  bowlfuls  of  sour  milk,  all  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

We  found  a  Moor  in  the  camp  who  had  previously 
known  my  father  in  Senegal,  and  who  spoke  a  little 
French.  As  soon  as  he  recognised  him,  he  ciied,  "  Tiens 
loi,  Pieard  !  ni  a  pas  eonnnilre  tnoi  Alnet?"  (Hark  ye, 
Picard,  know  you  not  Amet?)  We  were  all  struck  with 


ishn 


the 


mouth  of  a  Moor.  My  father  recollected  having  em- 
ployed long  ago  a  young  goldsmith  at  Sengal,  and  dis- 
covering the  Moor  Amet  to  be  the  same  person,  shook 
him  by  the  hand.  After  that  good  follow  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  our  -shipwreck,  and  to  what  extremi- 
ties our  unfortunate  family  had  been  reduced,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  tears  ;  and  this  perhaps  was  the  first 
time  a  Mussulman  hjid  ever  wept  over  the  misfortunes 
of  a  Christian  !  An.et  was  not  satisfied  with  deploring 
our  hard  fate  ;  he  was  desirous  of  proving  that  he  was 
generous  and  humane,  and  instantly  distributed  among 
us  a  large  quantity  ofmilkand  water  freeof  any  charge. 
He  also  raised  for  our  family  a  large  lent  of  the  skins  of 
camels,  cattle  and  sheep,  because  his  religion  would  not 
allow  him  to  lodge  wilh  Christians  under  the  same  roof 
The  place  appeared  very  dark,  and  the  obscurity  made 
us  uneasy.  Amet  and  our  conductors  lighted  a  large 
fire  to  quiet  us ;  and  at  last,  bidding  us  good  night,  and 
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retirhig   to   his  tent  said,  "  Sleep  in  peace ;  the  God  of 
the  Christians  is  also  the  God  of  the  Mussuhncn." 

We  had  resolved  to  quit  this  truly  hospitably  place 
early  in  the  morning;  but  during  the  night,  some  people 
who  had  probably  too  much  money,  imagined  the  Moors 
had  taken  us  to  their  camp  to  plunder  us.  They  com- 
municated their  fears  to  others,  and  pretending  that  the 
Moors,  who  walked  up  and  down  among  their  flocks, 
and  cried  from  time  to  time,  to  keep  away  the  ferocious 
L.-.nMs,  nad  already  given  the  signal  for  pursuing  and 
murdering  us.  Instantly  a  general  panic  seized  all  our 
people,  and  they  wished  lo  set  off  forthwith.  My  father, 
although  he  knew  well  the  perfidy  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Desert,  endeavoured  to  assure  them  we  hod  no- 
thing to  fear,  because  the  Arabs  were  too  much  fright- 
tened  for  the  people  of  Senegal,  who  would  not  fail  to 
avenge  us  if  we  were  insulted;  but  nothing  could  quiet 
their  apprehensions,  and  we  had  to  take  the  route  during 
the  middle  of  the  night.  The  Moors  being  scon  ac- 
ijuaintcd  with  our  fears,  made  us  all  kinds  of  protesta- 
tions; and  .»eeing  we  persisted  in  quitting  the  camp, 
offered  us  asses  to  carry  us  as  far  as  the  Senegal.  These 
beasts  of  burden  were  hired  at  the  rate  of  twelve  francs 
a  day,  tor  each  head,  and  we  took  our  departure  under 
the  guidance  of  those  Moors  who  had  before  conducted 
us  to  the  camp.  Amet's  wife  being  unwell,  he  could 
not  accompan}'  us,  but  recommended  us  strongly  to  our 
guides.  My  father  was  able  to  hire  only  two  asses  for 
the  whole  of  our  family  ;  and  as  it  was  numerous,  my 
sister  Caroline,  my  cousin,  and  myself,  were  obliged  to 
crawl  along,  whilst  my  unfortunate  father  followed  in 
Ihe  suite  of  the  caravan,  which  in  truth  went  much 
quicker  than  we  did. 

A  short  dislanee  from  the  camp,  the  brave  and  com- 
passionate Captain  Begneire,  seeing  we  still  walked, 
obliged  us  to  accept  of  the  ass  he  had  hired  for  himself, 
ying  he  would  not  ride  when  young  ladies,  exhausted 
ith  fatigue,  followed  on  foot.  The  king  afterwards 
inourably  recompensed  this  worthy  officer,  who  ceased 
it  to  regard  our  unfortunate  family  with  a  caie  and  at- 
ntion  1  shall  never  forget. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  night,  we  travelled  in  a 
anner  sufficiently  agreeable,  mounting  alternately  the 
s  of  Captain  Begnere. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

At  five  in  the  morning  of  the  11  Ih  of  July  we  regained 
the  sea-shore.  Our  asses,  fatigued  with  the  long  jour- 
■  among  the  sands,  ran  instantly  and  lay  down  among 
breakers,  in  spite  of  our  utmost  exertions  to  prevent 
m.  This  caused  several  of  us  to  take  a  bath  we 
bed  not  ;  I  was  myself  held  under  one  of  the  asses 
the  water,  and  bad  great  difficulty  in  saving  one  of 


my  young  brothers  who 


But, 


thi: 


laughed,  and  continued  our  route,  some  on  foot,  and  some 
in  the  capricious  asses.  Towards  ten  o'clock,  pereeiv- 
ng  u  ship  out  at  sea,  we  attached  a  white  handkerchief 
,0  the  muzzle  of  a  gun,  waving  it  in  the  air,  and  soon 
lad  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  was  noticed.  The  ship 
having  approached  sufficiently  ncai  the  ccasi,  the  Moors 
were  with  us  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and 
r  to  it.  It  must  be  said  we  had  very  wrongfully 
3sed  that  these  people  had  a  design  against  us,  for 
their  devotion  e>iuld  not  appear  greater  than  when  five 
f  them  darted  through  the  waves  to  endeavour  to  com- 
nunicate  betwen  us  and  the  ship;  notwithstanding,  it 
.las  still  a  good  quarter  of  a  league  distant  from  whore 
I'e  stood  on  Ihe  beach.  In  about  half  an  hour  we  saw 
hese  good  Moors  returning,  making  float  before  them 
hree  small  barrels.  Arrived  on  shore,  one  of  them  gave 
letter  to  M.  Espiau  from  M.  Parnajon.  This  gcntle- 
:ian  was  the  captain  of  the  Argus  brig,  (jcnt  to  seek 
after  the  raft,  and  to  give  us  provisions.  This  letter 
lunced  a  small  barrel  of  biscuit,  a  tierce  of  wine,  a 
tierce  of  brandy,  and  a  Dutch  cheese.  O  fortunate 
It:  We  were  very  desirous  of  testifying  our  grati- 
!  to  the  generous  conimander  of  the  brig,  but  he  in- 
tly  set  out  and  left  us.  We  staved  the  barrels  which 
held  our  small  stock  of  provisions,  and  made  a  distribu- 
tion. Each  of  us  had  a  biscuit,  about  a  glass  of  wine, 
a  half  glass  of  brandy,  and  a  small  morsel  of  cheese. 
Each  drank  his  allowance  of  wine  at  one  gulp;  the 
brandy  was  not  even  despised  by  the  ladies.  I  however 
preferred  quantity  lo  quality,  and  e.xchonged  my  ra- 
tion of  brandy  for  Ihat  of  wine.  To  describe  our  joy, 
whilst  taking  this  repast,  is  impossible.  Exposed  to 
the  fierce  rays  of  a  vertical  sun  ;  exhausted  hy  a  long 
train  of  suffering;  deprived  for  a  long  while  of  the  use 
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of  any  kind  of  spiritous  liquora,  when  our  portions  ot 
water,  wine,  and  brandy,  mingled  in  our  stomachs,  we 
becanijlilie  insane  people.  Life,  which  had  lately  been 
a  great  burden,  now  became  precious  to  us.  Foreheads, 
lowering  and  sulky,  began  to  unwrinkle  ;  enemies  be- 
came most  brotherly;  the  avaricious  endeavoured  to 
forget  their  selfishness  and  cupidity  ;  the  children  smiled 
for  the  first  time  since  our  shipwreck  ;  in  a  word,  every 
one  seemed  to  be  born  again  from  a  condition  melan- 
choly and  dejected.  I  even  believe  the  sailors  sui^^r  the 
praises  of  their  mistresses. 

This  journey  was  the  most  fortunate  for  us.  Some 
short  while  after  our  delicious  meal,  we  saw  several 
Moors  approaching,  who  brought  milk  and  butler,  so 
that  we  had  refreshments  in  abundance.  It  is  true  we 
paid  a  little  dear  for  them  ;  the  glass  of  milk  cost  not 
less  than  three  francs.  After  reposing  about  three 
proceeded  on  its  route, 
!  evenino 
xtremely  fatigued,  wished 
the  caravan  to  move  on,  whilst  my  step  mother  and  my- 
self remained  near  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  fol- 
lowed with  their  asses.  We  all  three  soon  fell  asleep. 
When  we  awoke,  we  were  astonished  at  not  seeing  our 
companions.  The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west.  We 
Baw  several  Moors  approaching  us,  mounted  on  camels; 
and  my  father  reproached  himself  for  having  slept  so 
long.  Their  appearance  gave  us  great  uneasiness,  and 
wc  wished  much  to  escajie  from  them,  but  my  step- 
mother and  myself  fell  quite  exhausted.  The  Moors 
with  long  beard?,  having  come  quite  close  to  us,  one  of 
them  alighted  and  addressed  us  in  the  following  words. 
"Be  comforted,  ladies;  under  the  costume  of  an  .Arab, 
you  see  an  Englishman  who  is  desirous  of 
Having  heard  at  Senegal  that  Frenchmen 
ashure  on  these  deserts,  1  thought  my  prc.sence  might  be  of 
some  service  to  them,  as  1  was  acquainted  with  several  of 
the  princesof  this  arid  country."  Tiiese  noble  words  fron: 
the  mouth  of  a  man  we  had  at  first  taken  to  be  a  Moor 
inst.intly  quieted  our  fears.  Recovering  from  our  fright 
we  rose  and  expressed  to  the  phiiantiiropie  Englishmar 
tlie  gratitude  we  felt,  Blr.  Garnet,*  the  name  of  the 
generous  Briton,  told  us  that  our  caravan,  which  he'had 
met,  waited  for  us  at  about  the  distance  of  two  leagues. 
lie  then  gave  us  some  biscuit,  which  we  ate  ;  and  v.^e 
then  set  oft  together  to  join  our  companions.  \  Mr. 
Carnet  wished  u?  to  mount  his  camels,  but  my  step- 
mother and  myself,  being  unable  to  persuade  ourselves 
we  could  sit  securely  on  tlieir  hairy  haunches,  continued 
to  walk  on  the  moLst  sand,  whilst  my  father,  Mr.  Car- 
nef,  and  tho  Moors  who  accompanied  him,  proceeded  on 
the  camels.  We  soon  reached  a  little  river,  called  in 
the  country  Marigot  des  Maringoins.  Wc  wished  to 
drink  of  it,  but  found  it  as  salt  as  the  sea.  Mr.  Carnet 
desiied  us  to  have  patience,  and  we  should  find  some  at 
the  place  were  our  caravan  waited.  We  forded  that 
river  knee-deep.  At  last,  having  walked  about  an  hour, 
we  rejoined  our  companions,  who  i)ad  found  several 
wells  of  fresh  water.  It  was  resolved  to  pass  the  night 
in  this  place,  which  seemed  less  arid  than  any  we 
near  us.  The  soldiers  being  requested  to  go  and  e 
wood  to  light  a  fire,  for  the  purpose  of  frightening 
ierocious  beasts  which  were  heard  roaring  around 
refused;  but  Mr.  Carnet  assured  us,  that  the  Moors 
were  with  him  knew  well  how  to  keep  all  such  in 
ders  from  our  camp.  In  truth, during  the  whole  of  ihe 
night,  these  good  Arabs  promenaded  lound  our  carav 
uttering  cries  at  intervals  like  those  we  had  heard 
the  camp  of  the  generous  A  met. 

We  passed  a  very  good  riight,  and  at  four   in    i 
morning  continued    our   route    along   the  shore.      I 
Carnet  left  us  to  endeavour  to  procure  some  provisio 
Till  then  our  asses  had  been  quite  docile;  but,  annoyed 
with  their  riders  so  long  upon  their  backs,  they   refused 
logo  forward,     A   fit  took  possession  of  them,  and  all 
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»  In  tho  work  of  MM.  Correard  and  Savigny,  t 
gentleman  is  made  mention  of  in  substance  as  folic 
"On  the  evcnirrg  of  the  11th,  they  met  with  more  of  the 
natives,  and  an   Irishman,  captain  of  a   merchantma 
who,  of  his  own  accord,  had  left  St.  Louis  with   tl 
intention  of  assisting  the  sufferers.     He  spoke  the  la 
guage  of  the  country,  and  was  dressed  in  the  Moorish 
costume.     Wo  are  sorry  wo  cannot  recollect  the  name 
of  this  foreign  officer,  which  we  would  have  a  real  plea- 
sure in- publishing;  but,  since  time   has  effaced  it  from 
our  memories,  we  will  at  least  publish  his  zeal  and  his 
noble  efforts,  titles  well   worthy  the  gratitude  of  every 
feeling  heart." 


■  among  the  bushes.  The  Moors,  however,  who  ac- 
mipanied  us,  assisted  to  calch  our  capricious  animals, 
ho  had  nearly  scampered  off,  aird  replaced  us  on  the 
hard  backs  of  these  head-strong  creatures.  At  noon, 
the  heat  became  so  violent,  that  even  the  Moor,,  them- 
dves  bore  it  with  dillieulty.  We  then  determined  on 
i.ding  some  shade  behind  tho  high  mounds  of  sand 
hich  appeared  in  the  interior  ;  but  how  were  we  to 
iach  them  I  The  sands  could  not  be  hotter.  We  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  our  asses  on  tire  shore,  for  tliey 
Id  neither  advance  nor  recede.  The  greater  part  ol 
ad  neither  shoes  nor  liats ;  notwithstanding  we  vyere 
obliged  to  go  forward  almost  a  lon^  h:ague  to  find  a  little 
hade.  The  heat  reflected  by  the  sands  of  the  desert 
lould  be  compared  to  nothing  but  the  mouth  of  an  oren 
it  the  moment  of  drawing  out  the  bread;  nevertheless, 
ve  endured  il;  but  not  without  cursing  those  who  had 
been  the  occasion  of  all  our  misfortunes.  Arrived  behind 
reights  for  which  we  searched,  we  stretched  our. 
selves  under  the  Mimosa-gommier,  (Ihe  acacia  of  the 
Desert),  several  broke  branches  from  the  asclepia  (swal. 
low-wort),  and  made  themselves  a  shade.  But  whether 
from  want  of  air,  or  the  heat  of  the  ground  on  which  w 
were  seated,  we  weie  nearly  all  suffocated.  1  thougi 
my  last  hour  was  come.  Already  my  eyes  saw  nothing 
but  a  dark  cloud,  when  a  person  by  the  name  of  Bo 
was  to  have  been  a  smith  at  Senegal,  gave  i 
boot  containing  some  muddy  water,  which  he  had  had 
he  precaution  to  keep,  1  seized  the  elastic  vase, 
laslened  lo  swallow  the  liquid  in  large  draughts.  One 
of  my  companions  equally  tormented  with  thirst,  envious 
of  tho  pleasure  I  seemed  to  feci,  and  which  1  lelt  effec- 
tually, drew  the  foot  from  the  boot,  and  seized  it  in  his 
turn,  but  it  availed  him  nothing.  The  water  which  re- 
mained was  so  dipgusting,  that  he  could  not  drink  it, 
and  spilled  it  on  the  ground.  Captain  Begngre,  who 
was  present,  judging,  by  the  water  which  fell,  how 
loathsome  must  tliat  have  been  which  I  had  drank,  of- 
fered me  sorno  crumbs  of  biscuit,  which  he  had  kept 
most  carefu:iy  in  his  pocket.  1  chewed  that  mi,\ture  ol 
bread,  dust,  and  tobacco,  but  I  could  not  swallow  it,  and 
gave  it  all  masticated  to  nne  of  my  younger  brothers. 
Who  hjd  fallen  from  inanition. 

We  were   about  to  quit  this  furnace,  when   we  saw 
our  generous  Englishman  approaching,  who  brought  us 
provisions.     At  this  sight  I  tcit  my  strength  revive,  anf 
ceased  to  desire  death,  which  I  had  before  called  on  ti 
release  me  from  my  sufferings.     Several  Moors  acconi 
patiied  Mr.  Camel,  and  every  one  was  loaded.     On  thei: 
arrival  we  had  water,  with  rice  and  dried  fish  in  abun 
dance.     Every  one  drank  his  allowance  of  water,  but  had 
not  ability  to  eat,  although  tho  rice  was  excellent, 
were  all  anxious  to  return   to  the   sea,  that  we   n 
bathe  ourselves,  and  the  caravan  put  itself  on  Ihe  road 
to  the  breakers  of  Sahara.     After  an  hour's  march  ol 
great  suffering,  we  regained    the  shore,  as  well  as  r 
asses,  \vho  were  Ivirrg  in  lire  water.     We  rushed  anic 
the  waves,  and  after  a  bath  of  halfari  hour,  we  rcpo! 
ourselves  upon  the  beach.     My  cou^iin  and   I   went 
str-ctch  our-selves  upon  a  small  rising  ground,  where 
were  shaded  with  some  old  clothes  which   we  had  w 
us.      IMy   cousiir  was  clad  in  an   officer's   uniform,  the 
lace  of  which  strongly   attracted   the  eyes  of  Mr.  Ca 
net's   Moors.     Scarcely  had  we  lain  down,  when  one  i 
them,  thinking  we   were  asleep,  camo  to  endeavour   I 
steal  it ;  but  seeing  we  were  awake,  contented  hiinse 
by  looking  at  us  very  steadfastly. 

Such  is  the  slight  incident  which  il  has  pleased  MM, 
Correard  and  Savigny  to  relate  in  their  account  of  tire 
shipwreck  of  the  Medusa  in  a  totally  diftererit  mannei 
Believing  doubtless  to  make  it  nrore  interesting  oramij 
sing,  they  say,  that  one  of  the   Moors  who  were  ou 
guides,  either  through  curiosity  or  a  stronger  sontimen 
approached  MissPicard  whilst  asleep,  and,  after  liavin 
examined  her  form,  raised  the  covering  which  concealed 
her  bosom,  gazing  awhile  like  one  astonished,  at  lerrgth 
drew  nearer  but  durst  not  touch  her.  Therr,  after  hav 
looked  a  loirg  while,  he  replaced  the  covering;  and, 
turning  to  his  companions,  related  in  a  joyous  man 
what  he  had  seen.     Several  Frenchnren  having  observed 
the  proceedings  of  the  Moor,  told  M.  Picard,  who,  af 
the  obliging  offers  of  the  officers,  decided  in  clothing 
rest  of  the  ladies  in  the  nrilitary   dress  on   purpose 
prevent  their  being  annoyed  by  the  attentions  of  the  iir- 
habitants  of  the  Desert.     Mighty  well!   1  beg  pardr 
MM.  Correard  and  Savigny,  but  there  is  not  one  word 
of  truth  in  all  this.     How  could    these  gentlemen  see 
from  the  raft  that  which  passed  during  the  12th  of  July 
on  the  shores  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara  ?     .And  supposinir 


and  inserted  in  their  work,  which  contains  various 
inaccuracies,  1  have  to  iirform  them  they  have  been 
deceived. 

About  three  in  the  morning.a  north-west  wind  having  . 
sprung  up  and  a  liltle  refreshed  us,  our  caravan  contirr- 
ued  its  route  ;  our  generous  Englishman   again  taking 
he  task  of  procuring  us  provisions.     At  four  o'clock  the 
ky  became  overcast,  and    we  heard  thunder  in  the  dis- 
ance.     We  all  expected  a  great  tenrpest,  which  happily 
did  not  take  place.     jN'ear  seven   we  reached    the   spot 
here  wo  were  to  wait  for  Mr.  Carnet,  who  came  to  us 
tth  a  bullock  he   had  purchased.     Then  quitting  the 
rore,  we  went  into  Ihe  interior  to  seek  a  pLce  to  cook 
ar  supper.     We  fixed  orrr  camp  beside  a  small  wood  of 
:;acias,  near  to  which  were  several  wells  or  cisterns  of 
fresh  w^-tcr.     Our  ox  was  instantly  killed,  skinned,  cut 
pieces,  and  distributed.     A  large  fire  was   kindled, 
d  each  was  occupied  in  dressing  his  meal.     At  this 
le  1  caught  a  smart  fever  ;  notwithstanding  I   cr)uld 
L  help  laughing  at  seeing  every  one  seated  round  a 
large  fire  holding  his  piece  of  beef  on  the  point  of  a  bay- 
net,  a  sabre,  or  some   sharp-pointed  stick.     The  flick- 
ring  of  the  tiames  on  the  different  faces,  sunburned  and 
covered  with  long  beards,  rendered  more  visible  by  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  joined  to  ihe  noise  of  the  waves 
nd  the  roaring  of  ferocious  beasts  which  we  heard  in 
!re  distance,  presented  a  spectacle  at  orrce   laughable 
nd  imposing.     If  a  David  or  a  Girodet  had  seen  us, 
aid  I  to  myself,  we   would  soon  have  been  represented 
ncanva.ssin  thegalleries  of  the  Louvre  as  real  cannibals; 
nd  the  Parisian  youth,  who  know  not  what  pleasure  it 
3  to  devour  a  handiul  of  wild  purslairr,  to  drink   muddy 
rater  from  a  boot,  to  eat  a  roast  cooked  in  smoke — vibo 
:now  not,  in  a  word,  how  comfortable  it  is  to  have  it  in 
one's  power  to  satisfy  one's  appetite  when  hungry  in  tho 
burning  deserts  of  Africa,  would  never  have  believed  that 
among  these  half  savages,  were  several  born    on    ihs 
banks  of  the  Seine. 

Whilst  these  thoughts  were  passing  across  my  mind, 
sleep  overpowered  my  senses.  Being  awaked  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  1  found  my  portion  of  beef  in  the 
shoes  which  an  old  sailor  had  lent  me  for  walking  among 
the  tliorns.  Although  it  was  a  little  burned  and  smelled 
strongly  of  the  dish  in  which  it  was  contained,  I  cat  a 
good  part  of  it,  and  gave  the  rest  to  my  friend  the  sailor. 
'I'hat  seaman,  seeing  I  was  ill,  offered  to  exchange  my 
meat  for  some  which  he  had  had  the  address  to  boil  in  a 
small  tin-box.  I  prayed  him  to  give  me  a  little  water  if 
he  had  any,  and  he  instantly  went  and  fetched  me  some 
in  his  hat.  My  thirst  was  so  great  that  1  drank  it  out  of 
this  nasty  cap  without  the  slightest  repugnance. 

-A  short  while  after,  every  one  awoke,  and  again  took 
the  route  for  arriving  at  Senegal  at  an  early  hour.  To- 
wards seven  in  the  morning,  having  fallen  a  little  behind 
the  caravan,  I  saw  several  Moors  coming  towards  me 
armed  with  lances.  A  young  sailor  boy,  aged  about 
twelve  years,  who  sometimes  walked  with  nrc,  stopi>cd 
and  cried  in  great  terror,  "Ah!  my  God,  lady,  see  the 
Moors  are  coming,  and  the  caravan  is  already  a  great 
way  before  us ;  if  tliey  should  carry  us  away  ?"  I  told 
him  to  fear  nothing,  although  I  was  really  more  fright- 
ened than  he  was.  These  Arabs  of  the  desert  soon  came 
up  to  Us.  One  of  them  advanced  with  a  threatening  air, 
and  stopping  my  ass,  addressed  to  me,  in  his  barbarous 
language,  some  words  which  he  pronounced  wi(h  menac- 
ing gestures.  My  little  ship-boy  having  made  his  escape, 
I  began  to  weep ;  for  the  Moor  always  prevented  my  ass 
going  forward,  who  was  perhaps  as  well  content  at  rest- 
ing a  little.  However,  from  the  gestures  which  he  made, 
I  supposed  he  wished  to  know  whither  I  was  going,  and 
1  cried  as  loud  as  I  could,  "■  Ndiir  <  Ndar !"  (Senegal! 
Senegal !)  the  only  African  words  I  then  knew.  At  this 
the  Moor  let  go  the  bridle  of  my  ass,  and  also  assisted 
me  by  making  him  feci  the  full  weight  of  the  pole  of  his 
lance,  and  then  ran  off  to  his  companions,  wjio  were  roar- 
ing and  laughing.  I  was  well  content  at  being  freed 
from  my  fears ;  and  what  with  the  v\'ord  ndar,  and  the 
famous  thump  of  his  spear,  which  was  doubtless  intended 
for  my  ass,  I  soon  rejoined  the  caravan.  I  told  my  pa- 
rents of  my  adventure,  who  were  ignorant  of  what  had 
detained  me ;  tlrey  reprimanded  me  as  they  ought,  and  I 
promised  faithfully  never  again  to  quit  them. 

At  nine  o'clock  we  met  upon  the  shore  a  large  flock 
herded  by  young  Moors.  These  shepherds  sold  us  milk, 
and  one  of  them  offered  to  lend  my  father  an  ass  for  a 
knife  which  he  had  seen  him  take  from  his  pocket.  My 
father  having  accepted  the  proposal,  the  Moor  left  his 
companions  to  accompany  us  as  far  as  the  river  Senegal, 
from  which  we  were  yet  two  good  leagues.  There  hap- 
pened a  circumslance  in  the  forenoon  which  had  liked  to  , 
have   proved  troublesome,  but  it  turned  out  pleasantly. ' 
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The  steersman  of  the  Medusa  was  sleepii 
sand,  when  a  Aloor  found  means  to  steal  liis 
Frenehman  awoke,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw 
caping  with  liis  booty,  rose  and  pursued  him  w 
oaths.     The  Arab,  seeing  himself  foUowed  by 
European,  returned,  fell  upon  his  knees,    -  ■"  ' 


g  upon  the 
sabi-c.  The 
the  thief  es- 


furio 


d  at  tlie 

,_,  „ brc  which  he  had  stolen; 

who,  in  his  turn,  touched  with  this  mark  of  confidence 
or  repentance,  voluntarily  gave  it  to  him  to  keep.  During 
this  scene  we  frequently  stopped  to  see  how  it  would 
terminate,  whilst  the  caravan  contmued  its  route.  Sud- 
denly we  left  the  shore.  Our  companions  appearing 
quite  transported  with  joy,  some  of  us  ran  forward^  and 
having  gained  a  slight  rising  ground,  discovered  the  Sene- 
gal  at  no  groat  distance  from  them.  We  hastened  our 
niarcli,  and  for  the  first  time  since  our  shipwreck,  a 
smiling  picture  presented  itself  to  our  view.  The  trees 
always  green,  with  which  that  noble  river  is  shaded,  the 
humming  birds,  the  red  birds,  the  paroquets,  the  prome- 
rops,  &c.  who  flitted  among  their  long  yielding  branches, 
caused  in  us  emotions  difficult  to  express.     We  could 


•  eyes 
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1  the  beautu 


;  being  so  enchanting  to  the  siglit,  especially 
after  having  travelled  through  the  desert  Before  rcacli- 
ins  the  river,  wc  had  to  descend  a  little  hill  covered  with 
thorny  bushes.  My  ass  stumbling  threw  me  into  the 
midst  of  one,  and  I  tore  myself  in  several  places,  but  was 
easily  consoled  when  I  at  length  found  myself  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  of  fresh  water.  Every  one  having 
quenched  his  thirst,  we  stretched  ourselves  under  the 
sliade  of  a  small  grove,  whilst  the  beneficent  Mr.  Garnet 
and  two  of  our  officers  set  forward  to  Senegal  to  announce 
our  arrival,  and  to  gel  us  boats.  In  the  meanwhile  some 
took  a  little  repose,  and  others  were  engaged  in  dressing 
the  wounds  with  which  they  were  covered. 

At  two  in  the  afternoon,  we  saw  a  small  boat  beating 
against  the  current  of  the  stream  with  oars.  It  soon 
reached  the  spot  where  we  were.  Two  Europeans 
landed,  saluted  our  caravans,  and  enquired  for  my  father 
One  of  them  said  he  came  on  the  part  of  MM.  Ar. 
tigue  and  Labour*,  inhabitants  of  Senegal,  to  ofier 
assistance  to  the  boats  which  were  getting  ready  tor 
our  family ;  the  other  added,  that  he  had  not  waited  for 
us  at  the  island  of  St.  Louis,  knowing  too  well  what  would 
be  our  need.  Wc  were  desirous  of  tlianking  them,  but 
they  instantly  ran  off  to  the  boat  and  brought  us  provi- 
sions,  which  my  father's  old  friends  had  sent  him.  They 
placed  before  us  large  baskets  containing  several  loaves, 
cheese,  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  a  bottle  of  filtered  water,  and 
dresses  for  my  father.     Every  one,  w' 


mds  of  the  unfortunate  people ;  the  negro  slaves  even 
;emed  to  deplore  our  disastrous  fate. 
The  governor   placed    the   most  sickly  of  our   com- 
iiiions  in  an  liospital ;  various  inhabitants  of  the  colony 
•ceivcd  others  into  tlieir  houses  ;  M.  Artigue  obligingly 


■e  found  his  wife,  two  ladi( 
)  begged  to  be  allowed  to  ass 
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elf,  she  conducted  Ui 
i  to  her  husband,  who  rcce 
aer  ;  after  which  she  led 


nglish  lady. 
Taking  my  sistei 
to  her  house,  anc 
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d  us  in  the 
to  her  dre 
addressed 
lome'stic  negresses,  and  were  most  obligingly  fur; 
,vith  linen  fi-om  her  own  wardrobe,  the  whiten 
,vhich  was  strongly  contrasted  with  our  sable  c 
nances.  In  the  midst  of  my  misfortunes  my  soul  had 
preserved  all  its  strength;  but  this  sudden  change  o 
Situation  aftected  me  so  much,  that  1  thought  ray  Intel 
lectu;;]  faculties  were  forsaking  me.  When  I  had  a  littl 
recovered  from  my  faintness,  our  generous  hostess  con 
ducted  us  to  the  saloon,  where  we  found  her  husband  am 
several  English  officers  sitting  at  table.  These  gentle 
men  invited  us  to  partake  of  their  repast;  but  we  took 
nothing  but  tea  and  some  pastry.  Among  these  Engl 
was  a  young  Frenchman,  who,  speaking  sufficiently  well 
their  language,  served  to  interpret  between  us.  Inviting 
us  to  recite  to  them  the  story  ot  our  shipwreck  and  all 
our  misfortunes,  which  we  did  in  few  words,  they  wei 
astonished  how  females  and  children  had  been  able  I 
endure  so  much  fatigue  and  misery.  We  were  so  coi 
fused  by  our  agitation,  that  we  scarcely  heard  the  que: 
lions  which  we're  put  to  us,  having  constantly  before  ol 
eves  the  foaming  waves,  and  the  immense  tract  of  sar 
over  which  we  had  passed.  As  tbey  saw  we  had  need 
of  repose,  they  all  retired,  and  our  worthy  Englishwoman 
put  us  to  bed,  where  we  were  not  long  before  we  fell  into 


the  forts,  in  provisions   and   money,  to   the  amount  of . 

50,000  francs ;  and,  it  was  the  general  opinion,  Ibund 

ms  to  charge  cent,  per  cent,  on  these  advances,  as  a 

.11  perquisite  for  himself;  moreover,  he  received  at 

request  of  the  governor,  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 

of  Honour.     But  I  return  to  that  which  concerns  myself. 

My  father  being  unable  to  obtain  any  thing,  cither  from 

tlie  governor  or  M.  D ,  was  obliged  to  borrow  money 

to  enable  us  to  subsist.  We  were  reduced  to  feed  on 
negro's  food,  for  our  means  would  not  allow  us  to  pur- 
cliase  bread  at  15  sous  the  pound,  and  wine  at  3  francs 
the  bottle.  However,  we  were  content,  and  perfectly 
resigned  to  our  fate;  when  an  English  ofiicer.  Major 
Peddie,  came  and  visited  us  precisely  at  the  moment  we 
nere  at  dinner.  That  gentleman,  astonished  at  seeing 
an  officer  of  tlie  French  administration  dining  upon  a 
dish  of  Kouskou,  said  to  my  father  ;  "  How,  Mr.  Picard  ! 
you  being  in  the  employment  of  your  government,  and 
living  so  meanly  ?"  jvlortificd  that  a  stranger  should 
have  seen  his  misery,  my  father  felt  his  tears  flowing  ; 
but,  instantly  coUeeling  himself,  said  in  a  calm  yet  firm 
lone,  "  Know,  sir,  that  I  blush  not  for  my  poverty,  and 
that  you  have  wronged  me  by  upbraiding  me.  It  is  true 
I  have  not  food  like  the  other  Europeans  in  the  colony  ; 
but  I  do  not  consider  myself  the  more  unfortunate.  1 
have  requested  the  man  who  represents  my  sovereign  i" 
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felt  quite  free  from  all  our  fatigues.  We  arose,  and,  as 
dressed,  went  to  thank  our  generous 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kingsley  ;  then  went  to 
md  afterwards  returned  to  our  bencfac- 
aiting  breakfast  for  us.  Our  conversa- 
i'  was  frequently  interrupted  during  our  meal,  as  they 
re  but  little  acquainted  with  the  French  language,  and 
knew  nothing  of  Englisli.  After  breakfast  we  learned 
t  the  Englisli  governor  had  not  received  any  orders 
giving  up  the  colony  to  the  French ;  and  until  th. 
k  place  the  whole  of  the  French  expedition  would  ' 


partaking  with  them, 
of  our  gratitude. 

A  young  aspirant  of  marine,  who  had  refused  us  a 
glass  of  water  in  the  desert,  pressed  with  hunger,  begged 
of  us  some  bread  ;  he  got  it,  also  a  small  glass  of  Madeira. 
It  was  four  o'clock  before  the  boats  of  the  government 
arrived,  and  wc  all  embarked.  Biscuit  and  wine  were 
found  in  each  of  them,  and  all  were  refreshed. 

That  in  which  our  family  were  was  commanded  by  M. 
Artigue,  captain  of  the  port,  and  one  of  those  who  had 
sent  us  provisions.  Mv  father  and  he  embraced  as  two 
old  friends  who  had  not  seen  one  another  for  eight  years, 
and  congratulated  themselves  that  they  had  been  per- 
mitted to  meet  once  more  before  they  died.  We  had  al- 
ready made  a  league  upon  the  river  when  a  young  navy 
clerk  (M.  MoUien)  was  suddenly  taken  ill.  We  put  him 
ashore,  and  left  him  to  the  care  of  a  negro  to  conduct  liim 
to  Senegal  when  he  should  recover. 

Immediately  the  town  of  St.  Louis  presented  itself  to 
our  view.  At  the  distance  its  appeal 
proportion  as  it  is  approached  the  il 
it  looks  as  it  reilly  is— dirty,  very  ill  built,  poor  and 
filled  with  straw  huts  black  with  smoke.  At  six  in  the 
evening  we  arrived  at  the  port  of  St  Louis.  It  would  be 
in  vain  for  me  to  paint  the  various  emotions  of  my  mind 
at  that  delicious  moment.  I  am  bold  to  say  all  the 
colony,  if  we  except  MM.  Schmaltz  and  Lachaumareys, 
were  at  the  port  to  receive  us  from  our  boats.  M.  Artigue 
going  on  shore  first  to  acquaint  the  English  governor  of 
our  arrival,  met  him  coming  to  us  on  horseback,  followed 
by  our  generous  conductor  Mr.  Garnet,  and  several  supe- 
rior officers.  We  went  on  shore  carrying  our  brothers 
and  sisters  in  our  arms.  My  father  presented  us  to  the 
English  governor,  who  had  alighted;  he  appeared  to  be 
sensibly  affected  with  our  misfortunes,  the  females  and 
children  chiefly  exciting  his  commiseration.  And  the 
native  inhabitants  and    Europeans    tenderly  shook    the 
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ne.vt  morning,  a 
all< 


ly  on  the  morning  of  the 
from  M.  Dubois,  mayor  of 
gal.  That  good  and  virtuous 
,me,  at  the  instance  of  Oie 
?r  us  assistance  ;  viz.  an  officer's 
ted  of  bread,  wine,  meat,  sugar, 
&c.  As  my  father  had  not  been  able  to  procure 
any  thing  from  governor  Schmaltz,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  accept  that  which  the  English  governor  had  so 
generously  offered.  We  thanked  M.  Dubois ;  and,  in  a 
had  plenty  of  provisions  sent 


ed  to  go 

Senegal  abou 

uch,  bui 


fifty  leagu 


f  Cape  Verd,  distant  fi 
lis  information  distressed 
!  at  its  height,  when  my 
told  that  the  French  governor,  M. 
Schmaltz,  had  ordered  him  to  quit  Senegal  with  all  his 
family,  and  go  and  stay  at  Cape  Verd,  until  farther  orders. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kingsley,  sensibly  affected  with  the  mis- 
fortunes  we  had  already  experienced,  assured  us  they 
would  not  part  with  us,  and  that  they  w-ould  endeavour 
to  tjbtain  the  permission  of  tlie  English  governor.  In 
fact,  on  the  following  day,  that  gentleman  informed  us 
bv  his  aid  de  camp,  Uiat,  having  seen  the  wretched  con- 
dition in  which  our  family  were,  he  had  allowed  us  to 
remain  at  Senegal,  and  that  he  had  permitted  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Medusa  to  stay.  This  renewed  instance  of  the 
benevolence  of  the  English  governor  tranquilliscd  us. 
We  remained  comfortably  at  the  house  of  our  benefac- 
tors ;  but  a  great  part  of  our  unhappy  companions  in 
misfortune,  fearing  if  they  stayed  at  Senegal  they  woulc 
disobey  the  French  governor,  set  off  for  Gape  Verd 
where  hunger  and  death  awaited  thein.  Our  family 
lived  nearly  twenty  days  with  our  benevolent  ho.^s  MM. 
Artigue  and  Kingsley;  but  my  father  fearing  we  were 
great  a  burden  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  which 
they  made  each  day  tor  us,  hired  a  Email  apartment,  and, 
on  "the  first  of  August,  wo  took  possession  of  it,  to  the 
great  regret  of  our  generous  friends,  who  wished  us  to 
with  them  till  the  surrender  of  the  colony.  When 
...  .;ere  settled  in  our  new  habitation,  my  father  sent  a 
petition  to  M.  Schmaltz,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
provisions  from  the  general  magazine  of  the  French  ad- 
ministration ;  but,  angry  with  the  reception  we  had  met 
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the  English,  he  replied  he  could  not  giv 
thing.     Nevertheless,  several  French  officers,  w 
ourselves,  had  remained  at  Senegal,  each  day 
■ed  their  rations,  or,  which  was  better,  were  admit 
he  table  of  M.  D ,  with  whom  also  the  goverr 


his  family  and  : 


ssed. 
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3  made  himself  some  enemies  among 
:  .shi.jwrcck  of  the  Medusa,  and  the 
ft,  he  was  recompensed  by  real  good 
tlie  old  inhabitants  of  Senegal,  who,  with 
himself,  deplored  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  beings  who 
were  left  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  Among  the  numerous 
friends  my  father  had,  I  ought  particularly  to  mention 
the  families  of  PcUegrin,  Darneville,  Lemolte,  Dubois, 
Artigue,  Feuilletainc,  Laboure  Valentin,  Debonnet,  Wa- 
terman, &,c. :  And  in  truth  all  the  inliabitants  of  Senegal, 
if  we  except  one  family,  were  disposed  to  befriend  us. 
Even  tlie  poor  negroes  of  the  interior,  after  hearing  of 
our  misfortunes,  came  and  offered  us  a  small  share  of 
their  crop.  Some  gave  us  beans,  others  brought  us  milk, 
eo-gs,  &c. ;  in  a  word,  every  one  oft'ered  us  some  assist. 
ance,  after  they  had  heard  to  what  mis-cry  our  shipwreck 
bad  reduced  us. 

About  a  month  after  our  arrival  at  Senegal,  we  went 
to  look  at  the  islands  of  Babaguey  and  Safal,  situated 
about  two  leagues  from  the  town  of  St.  Louis.  The  first 
of  these  islands  had  been  given  to  M.  Artigue,  who  had 
cultivated  it ;  the  other  had  been  given  to  my  father  in 
1807,  and  he  had  planted  in  it  about  one  hundred  thousand 
cotton  plants,  when  the  capture  of  Senegal  by  the  English 
in  1809  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  projects,  and  return 

Those  who  have  seen  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
admired  the  fine  soil  of  France,  need  not  expect  to  enjoy 
the  same  scene  at  Senegal,  Every  where  nature  shows 
savage  and  arid  aspect ;  every  where  the  dregs  of  a 
esert  and  parched  soil  presents  itself  to  the  view  ;  and 
;  is  only  by  oaro  and  unremitting  toil  it  can  Ic  made  to 
roduce  any  thing.  All  the  cotton  which  my  father  had 
planted  in  the  island  of  Safal  had  been  devoured  by  the 
ttle  during  his  absence ;  he  found  not  a  plant.  He 
then  proposed  to  begin  again  his  first  operations.  After 
liaving  walked  round  tlie  island  of  Safal,  we  went  to 
dine  with  M.  Artigue  in  the  island  of  Babaguey,  where 
n-e  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  in  the 
returned  to  the  town  of  Senegal.  Some  days 
jaunt,  my  father  endeavoured  to  find  whether 
with  which  the  island  was  co' 
making  potass.  He  arranged  with  a  person  in  Senegal 
to  hire  for  him  some  negroes,  and  a  canoe  to  gather  tlir 
ashes  of  the  plants  after  they  were  burned.  A  ccverec 
gallery  which  we  had  in  the  t 
seemed  convenient  to'hold  the 


after  thii 
plants 
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lacture.     Kere  we  placed  our  coppers.     We  then 
menced  tlie  making  of  potass,  waiting  for  tl 
of  the  colonj.     The  first  essay  we  made  g-a 
Our  ashes  produced  a  potass  of  fine  colour, 
not  doubt  of  succeeding,  wlien  we  should  Iiave  sent 
sample  of  it  to  France.     We  made  about  four  barrels, 
and  my  father  sent  a  box  of  it  to  a  friend  of  his  at  Pari 
to  analyze.     Whilst  waiting  the  reply  of  the  chemist,  hi 
hired  three  negroes  to  begin  the  cultivation  of  his  island 
of  Safal.    He  went  himself  to  direct  their  operations,  but 
he  fell  ill  of  fatigue.     Fortunately  his  illness  was  not  of 


long 


the  month  of  December  he  \ 


perfectly  recovered.  At  this  period  an  English  expedi 
tion  went  from  Senegal  into  tlie  interior  of  Africa,  com 
manded  by  Major  Peddic,  the  gentleman  who  liad  givei 
so  great  assistance  to  the  unfortunates  of  tjie  Medusa 
That  worthy  philanthropic  Englishman  died  soon  afler 
his  departure  ;  we  sincerely  lamented  him. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1817,  the  colony  of  Senegal 
was  surrendered  to  the  French.  The  English  left  it, 
some  for  Great  Britain,  others  for  Sierra  Leone  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  France  entered  into  all  her 
possessions  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  We  remained 
yet  a  month  in  our  first  house ;  at  last  we  procured  one 
much  larger.  My  father  then  commenced  his  functions 
of  attorney,  and  we  at  last  began  to  receive  provisions 
from  the  French  government.  The  house  in  w'hieh  we 
lived  was  very  large ;  but  the  employment  which  my 
father  followed  wasvery  incompatible  with  tlie  tranquillity 
wc  desired.  To  remove  us  from  the  noise  and  tumul- 
tuous conversations  of  the  people  who  perpetually  came 
to  the  office,  we  had  a  small  hut  of  reeds  constructed  for 
us  in  the  midst  of  our  garden,  which  was  very  large. 
Here  my  sister,  my  cousin,  and  myself,  passed  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  From  that  time  we  began  to 
see  a  little  of  the  world,  and  to  return  unavoidable  visits. 
Every  Sunday  the  family  went  to  the  island  of  Safal, 
where  we  very  agreeably  spent  the  day ;  for  that  day 
seemed  as  short  in  the  country,  as  the  six  other  days  of 
the  iveek  were  long  and  listless  at  Senegal.  That  coun- 
try was  so  little  calculated  ibr  people  of  our  age,  that  we 
continually  teased  our  father  to  return  with  us  to  France. 
But  as  he  Jiad  great  expectations  from  the  manufacture 
of  potass,  he  made  us  staj',  as  we  would  be  of  gre; 
vice  to  him  in  the  end,  for  superintending  the  works  of 
that  manufacture. 

It  is  now  time  to  give  a  brief  description  of  Senegal 
and  its  environs,  to  enable  the  reader  better  to  appreciate 
that  which  I  have  to  say  in  tlie  sequel. 

Travellers  who  have  written  about  Africa,  have  given 
too  magnificent  a  picture  of  that  country  known  by  the 
name  of  Senegal.  Apparently,  after  the  fatigues  of  along 
and  tedious  journey,  they  have  been  charmed  with  tin 
first  fresh  spot  where  they  could  repose.  That  first  im. 
pression  has  all  the  force  of  reality  to  the  superficial  ob- 
server; but  if  he  remain  any  time,  the  illusion  vanishes 
and  Senegal  appears  what  it  really  is — a  parched  and 
barren  country,  destitute  of  the  most  necessary  vegeta- 
bles for  the  nourishment  and  preservation  of  the  healtli 
of  man. 

The  town  of  St.  Louis,  which  is  also  called  Senegal, 
because  it  is  the  head-quaiters  of  the  French  establish- 
ments on  that  coast,  is  buih  upon  a  smaU  island;  or  a 
bank  of  sand,  formed  in  the  midst  of  the  river  Senegal, 
at  about  two  leagues  from  its  moutli.  It  is  two  thousand 
toises  in  length,  and  three  hundred  in  breadth.  The  na- 
tive inhabitants  of  the  country  call  it  Ndar,  and  Ba-Fing, 
or  Black  River,  the  river  which  waters  it.  The  last  name 
corresponds  to  tliat  of  Niger,  which  ancient  geographers 
have  given  to  tliat  river. 

The  population  of  St.  Louis  is  about  ten  thousand 
souls,  five  hundred  of  wliom  are  Europeans,  two  thou- 
sand negroes  or  free  mulattoes,  and  nearly  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  slaves.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  houses  in  St.  Louis  inhabited  by  Europeans ;  the  re- 
mainder consists  of  simple  squares,  or  huts  of  straw, 
which  a  slight  flame  would  cause  to  vanish  in  a  moment, 
as  well  as  all  the  houses  of  brick  which  are  near  them. 
The  streets  are  spacious,  but  not  paved.  The  greater 
part  are  so  completely  filled  with  sand,  which  tlie  winds 
and  hurricanes  bring  from  the  deserts  of  Sahara,  that  it 
is  nearly  impossible  to  walk  along  them  when  the  winds 
are  blowing.  That  fine  and  burning  sand  so  impregnates 
the  air,  that  it  is  inhaled,  and  swallowed  with  the" food ; 
in  short,  it  penetrates  every  thing.  The  narrow  and 
little  frequented  streets  are  often  blocked  up.  Some  of 
the  houses  are  fine  enough  ;  they  have  but  one  story. 
Some  have  covered  galleries ;  but  in  general  the  roots 
are  in  the  oriental  fashion,  in  the  form  of  a  terrace. 

The  gardens  of  Senegal,  though  their  plants  have  been 
much  praised,  are  nevertheless  few  in  number,  and  in 
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very  bud  condition.  The  whole  of  tlieir  cultivation  is 
limited  to  some  bad  cabbages,  devoured  by  the  insects,  a 
plot  of  bitter  radishe.=,  and  two  or  three  buds  of  salad, 
withered  before  it  is  fit  tor  use  ;  but  these  vegetables,  il 
must  bo  said,  are  very  exquisite,  because  there  are  none 
better.  The  governor's  garden,  however,  is  stocked 
with  various  plants,  such  as.  cucumbers,  melons,  carrots, 
Indian  pinks,  some  plants  of  barren  ananas,  and  some 
marigolds.  There  are  also  in  the  garden  three  young  date 
trees,  a  small  vine  arbour,  and  some  young  American 
and  Indian  plants.  But  these  do  not  thrive,  as 
account  of  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  as  the  hot  winds  of 
the  Desert,  which  wither  them.  Some,  nevertheless,  are 
vigorous,  from  being  sheltered   by   walls,  and  frequently 

Five  or  six  trees,  somewhat  bushy,  (island  fig-trees), 

-e  planted  here  and  there  in  the  streets,  where  may  be 
seen  also  four  or  five  baobabs,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
devoured  by  the  negroes  before  they  are  fully  blown, 
and  a  palm  of  the  species  of  Ronn,  which  serves  as  a 
ignal-post  for  ships  at  sea. 

A  league  and  a  half  from  the  island  of  St.  Louis,  is 
situated  the  island  of  Babaguey.  It  is  almost  entirely 
cultivated,  but  the  soil  is  so  arid  that  it  will  scarcely  grow 

ly  thing  but  cotton.  There  is  a  military  station  on 
this  island,  and  a  signal-post.  MM.  Artigue  and  Gans- 
fort  each  have  a  small  dwelling  here.     The  house,  built 

tile  European  manner,  whicii  is  there  seen,  serves  to 
hold  the  soldiers,  and  to  accommodate  the  officers  of 
Senegal  on  their  parties  of  pleasure. 

The  island  of  Safal  is  situated  to  the  east  of  Babaguey, 

d  is  separated  from  it  by  an  arm  of  the  river.  Tliis 
was  the  asylum  which  we  chose  in  the  end  to  withdraw 
from  misery,  as  will- be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

To  the  east  of  the  island  of  Safal,  is  situated  the  large 
island  of  Bokos,  the  fertility  of  which  is  very  superior  to 
the  three  preceding.  Here  are  seen  large  fields  of  mil- 
:e,  cotton,  and  indigo,  of  the  best  quality.  The 
negroes  have  established  large  villages  here,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  live  in  happy  ease. 

To  the  north  of  these  islands,  and  to  the  east  of  Sene- 
gal, is  t!ie  island  of  Sor,  where  resides  a  kind  of  black 
prince,  called  by  the  French  Jean  Bart.  The  general 
aspect  of  this  island  is  arid,  but  there  are  places  suscepti- 
ble of  being  made  into  large  plantations.  M.Valentin, 
merchant  at  St.  Louis,  has  already  planted  several  thou- 
sand feet  of  cotton,  which  is  in  a  thriving  condition.  But 
tliat  island  being  very  much  exposed  to  the  incursions 
of  the  Moors  of  the  Desert,  it  would  perhaps  be  impru- 
dent  to  live  in  it. 

A  multitude  of  other  islands,  formed  by  the  encroach, 
ments  of  tlie  river  upon  the  mainland,  border  on  those  of 
vvhieli  I  have  already  spoken,  several  leagues  distant  to 
the  north  and  east.  They  are  principally  covered  with 
marshes,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  drain.  In  these 
islands  grows  tlie  patriarch  of  vegetables  described  by 
the  celebrated  Adanson,  under  the  name  of  Baobab, 
(Calibash  tree,)  the  circumference  of  which  is  often  found 
to  be  above  one  hundred  feet. 

Several  other  islands,  more  or  less  extended  than  the 

preceding,  rise  above  the  river  near  to  St.  Louis,  as  far 

■;  the  greater  part  of  which  are  not  inhabited, 

although   their  soil  is  as  fertile  as  those  near  Senegal. 


Here  : 


,cs  its  extreme  fertility  to  its  annual  overflowing.     The 

rprising  abundance  of  their  harvests,  which  are  twice 

?ear,   makes  -it  considered  as  the  granary  of  Senegal. 

■e  to  be  seen  immense  fields  finely  cultivated,  e.x. 

tensive  forests  producing  the  rarest  and  finest  kinds  of 

trees,  and  a  prodigious  diversity  of  plants  and  shrubs  fit 

for  dyeing  and  medicine. 

To  the  cast  of  the  Peules  is  the  country  of  Galam,  or 
Kayaga,  situated  two  hundred  leagues  from  the  island  of 
St.  Louis.  The  French  have  an  establishment  in  the 
village  of  Baqucl.  This  country,  from  its  being  a  little 
elevated,  enjoys  iit  all  times  a  temperature  sufficiently  cool 
and  healthiul.  Its  soil  is  considered  susceptible  of  every 
species  of  cultivation  :  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
border  upon  it,  promise  one  day  to  rival  I  he  richest  in 
tlie  possession  of  Spain  in  the  New  World.  This  con- 
jecture is  sufficiently  justified  by  the  reports  sent  to  Eu- 
ope  by  the  agents  of  the  African  and  Indian  Companies, 
aud  particularly  by  M.  de  Bufton.  who,  in  a  MS.  deposit- 
ed in  the  aicliivcs  of  the  colonies,  thus  expresses  himself : 
— "  It  is  certain  that  there  are  found  in  the  sand  of  the 
ivers  (in  the  country  of  Galam)  various  precious  stones, 
uch  as  rubies,  topazes,  sapphires,  and  perhaps  some 
liamoiids;  and  there  are  in  the  mountains  veins  of  gold 
nd  silver."  Two  productions,  uot  less  estimable  per- 
haps than  gold  and  silver,  are  indigenous  to  this  fine 
country,  and  increase  in  the  most  prodigious  manner 
there;  viz.  ti:e  Lotus,  or  bread-tree,  of  the  ancients,  spo- 
of by  Pliny ;  and  the  Shea,  or  butter-tree,  of  whicli 
the  English  traveller   Mungo  Park  has  given  a  descrip- 


This  indiftercneo  of  the  negroes  in  cuUivating  these  Isl- 
is  explaii^ed  by  the  influence  which  the  Moors  of  the 
t  of  Sahara  are  permitted  to  have  over  all  the  coun- 
try  bordering  upon  Senegal,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
they  carry  ofifto  sell  to  the  slave  merchants  of  the  island 
Louis.     It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  acquisition  whicli  the  French 
have  made  in  the  country  of  Dagama,  will  soon  destroy 
the  preponderance  of  the  barbarians  of  the  Desert  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Senegal ;  and  that  things  being  placed 
on  their  former  footing,  the  negroes  established  in  the 
French  colonies  will  be  permitted  to  enjoy  in  peace  the 
fields  whicli  they  have  planted. 

islands,  Toldo,  which  is  about  two 
leagues  in  circuniferenee,  seems  to  be  the  most  conveni- 
t  for  a  military  and  agricultural  station. 
Near  to  the  village  of  Dagama,  up  tho  river,  is  the 
island  of  Morfil,  which  is  not  less  than  fifty  leagues  from 
and  about  eight  or  ten  in  breadth.     The 
negroes  of  the  republic  of  Peules  cultivate  great  quanti- 
ties of  millet,  maize,  indigo,  cotton  and  tobacco.     The 
try    of   the    Peules    negroes    extends    about    one 
hundred  and  twenty  leagues,  by  thirty  in  breadth.     It  is 
a  portion  of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  negro  Wolo.'s, 
ivhich,  in  former  times,  comprehended  all  the  countries 
situated  between  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia.     The 
comitry  of  the  Peules  is  watered  by  a  branch  of  the  Sene- 
gal, which  they  call  IMorfil;  and,  like  Lower   Egypt, 


CHAPTER  XL 

We  were  happy  enough,  at  least  content,  at  Senegal, 
ntil  the  sickness  of  my  stepmother  broke  in  upon  the 
repose  we  enjoyed,  'iowards  the  middle  of  July  1817, 
":ll  dangerously  ill ;  all  the  symptoms  of  a  malignant 
appeared  in  her;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  assistance 
of  art  and  the  care  we  bestowed  upon  her,  she  died  in  the 
beginning  of  November  of  the  same  year.  Her  loss 
plunged  us  all  into  the  deepest  afiliction.  My  father  was 
inconsolable.  From  that  melancholy  period,  there  was 
no  happiness  for  our  unfortunate  family  ;  chagrin,  sick- 
emies,  all  seemed  to  conspire  against  us.  A 
short  while  after  her  death  my  father  received  a  letter 
from  the  chemist  at  Paris,  informing  him  that  the  sam- 
ple of  potass  whicli  he  had  sent  to  France  was  nothing 
but  marine  salt,  and  some  particles  of  potass  and  salt- 
petre. This  news,  although  disagreeable,  did  not  afiect 
us,  because  we  had  still  greater  misfortunes  to  deplore. 
.\bout  the  end  of  the  year,  my  father  finding  his  employ, 
ment  would  scarcely  enable  him  to  support  his  numerous 
family,  turned  his  attention  to  commerce,  hoping  thus  to 
do  some  good,  as  he  intended  to  send  me  to  look  after  the 
family,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  new  improvements  in  the 
island,  which  had  become  very  dear  to  him  from  the  time 
he  had  deposited  in  it  the  mortal  remains  of  his  wife  and 
his  youngest  child.  For  the  better  success  of  his  project, 
he  went  into  copartnership  with  a  certain  personage  in 
the  colony  ;  but  instead  of  benefiting  his  speculations,  as 
'e  had  flattered  himself,  it  proved  nothing  but  loss.  Be- 
des  he  was  cheated  in  an  unworthy  manner  by  the 
people  in  whom  he  had  placed  his  confidence ;  and  as  he 
prohibited  by  the  French  authorities  from  trafiick- 
lie  could  not  plead  his  own  defence,  nor  get  an  ac- 
t  of  tlie  merchandise  of  which  they  had  defrauded 
Some  time  after  he  had  sustained  this  loss,  he' 
bought  a  large  boat,  whtch  he  refitted  at  a  considerable 
expense.  He  made  the  purchase  in  the  hope  ofbeino- 
ble  to  traffic  with  the  Portuguese  of  tlie  island  of  Cape 
Verd,  but  in  vain  ;  the  governor  of  the  colony  prohibited 
111  from  all  communication  with  these  islands. 
Such  were  the  first  misfoitunes  which  we  experienced 
at  Senegal,  and  which  were  only  the  precursors  of  still 
greater  to  come. 

Besides  all  these,  my  father  had  much  trouble  and 
xation  to  endure  in  the  employment  he  followed.  The 
bad  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  the  poverty  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  inhabitants,  occasioned  to  him  all  sorts 
contradictions  and  disagreements.  Debts  were  not 
paid,  the  ready  money  sales  did  not  go  oflf;  processes 
multiplied  in  a  frightful  manner ;  every  day  creditors 
came  to  the  oHice  soliciting  actions  against  their  debtors; 
in  a  word,  ho  was  in  a  state  of  perpetual  torment  either 
witli  his  own  personal  matters,  or  witli  those  of  others. 
However,  as  he  hoped  soon  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  agri- 
cultural establishment  projected  at  Senegal,  he  supported 
his  difficulties  with  great  courage. 

In  the  expedition  which  was  to  have  taken  place  in 
1815,  the  Count  Trigant  de  Beaumont,  whom  the  king 


had  appointed  governor  of  Senegal,  had  promised  my 
father  to  reinstate  him  in  the  rank  of  eaptnin  of  infantry, 
whicli  he  had  held  before  the  Revolution,  and  after  that 
to  appoint  him  to  the  command  of  the  counting-house  of 
Galam,  dependent  upon  the  government  of  Senegal.  In 
1816,  my  father  again  left  Paris  with  that  hope,  lor  the 
employment  of  attorney  did  not  suit  his  dihirasition, 
which  wae  peaceable  and  honest.     He  li.id  th.-  hi  .t  uili 

of  the  documents  concerning  the  cm -         i 

were  to  found  the  agricultural  estalili       >  i       - 

and  had  proposed  plans  which  wei  i 
time  by  the  President  of  the  Council  .n  ~'  !■  ,  n  i  I  ■,  i 
Minister  of  Marine,  for  the  colonisation  of  S.^m  n.il ;  but 
the  unfortunate  events  of  1815  having  overturned  every 
thing,  another  governor  was  nomin.ited  for  that  colony 
in  place  of  Count  Trigant  de  Beaumont.  All  his  plans 
and  proposed  projects  were  instantly  altered  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  giving  them  the  appearance  of  novelty;  and  my 
father  found  himself  in  a  situation  to  apply  these  lines  of 
Virgil  to  himself. 

"  Hos  ego  versiculos  feci,  tulit  aUcr  hcnnrcs." 
Tliese  lines  I  made,  another  has  the  pruije. 
At  first  the  new  governor  (M.  Schmaltz)  was  almost  dis- 
posed to  employ  my  father  in  the  direction  of  the  agri- 
cultural establishment  of  Senegal ;  but  lie  allowed  himself 
to  be  circumvented  by  certain  people,  to  whom  my  father 
had  perhaps  spoken  too  much  truth.  He  thought  no 
more  of  him,  and  we  were  set  up  as  a  mark  of  every  kind 
of  obloquy. 

Finding  then  that  he  could  no  longer  reckon  upon  tlie 
promises  which  had  been  made  to  him  on  the  subject  of 
the  plans  which  he  had  proposed  for  the  colony  of 
Senegal,  my  father  turned  his  attention  to  the  island  ol[ 
Safal,  which  seemed  to  promise  a  little  fortune  tor  himsell' 
and  family.  He  doubled  the  number  of  his  labouring 
negroes,  and  appointed  a  black  overseer  for  superintend. 


vork. 


the  begir 


ning  of  1818,  we  believed  our  cotton  crop 
i  amends  for  the  loss  which  we  had  sus- 
tained at  various  times.  All  our  plants  were  in,  the  most 
thriving  condition,  and  promised  an  abundant  harvest. 
We  had  also  sown  maize,  millet,  and  some  country  beans, 
which  looked  equally  well. 

At  this  period,  M.  Schmaltz  was  recalled  to  France. 
M.  Flauriau  succeeded  him  ;  but  the  nomination  of  the 
new  governor  did  not  alleviate  our  condition.  Every 
Sunday  my  father  went  to  visit  his  plantation,  and  to 
give  directions  for  the  labours  of  the  week.  He  had  built 
a  large  hut  for  tlie  overseer,  upon  the  top  of  a  little  hill, 
which  was  almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  It 
was  a  little  distance  from  the  small  house  which  he  had 
raised  as  a  tomb,  to  receive  the  remains  of  his  wife  and 
child,  whom  he  had  at  first  buried  in  a  place  to  the  south 
of  the  cotton  field.  Ho  'surrounded  the  monument  of 
his  sorrow  with  a  kind  of  evergreen  bean  tree,  which 
soon  crept  over  the  grave,  and  entirely  concealed  it  from 
the  view.  This  little  grove  of  verdure  attracted,  by  the 
freshness  of  its  foliage,  a  multitude  of  birds,  and  served 
them  for  a  retreat.  My  father  never  left  this  place  but 
he  was  more  tranquil,  and  less  affected  with  his  mis- 
fortunes. 

Towards  the  middle  of  April,  seeing  hia  plants  had 
produced  less  cotton  than  he  had  expected,  and  that  tlie 
hot  wind  and  grasslioppers  had  made  great  hay 
plantations,  my  father  decided  to  leave  upon  i 
old  negro,  for  superintending  the  day-labourers,  whom 
he  had  reduced  to  four.  In  the  mean  time,  we  learned 
that  some  merchants,  settled  at  Senegal,  had  written 
France  against  my  father.  They  complained  that  he 
had  not  employed  sufficient  severity  against  some  un- 
fortunate persons  who  had  not  been  able  to  pay  their 
debts ;  and  they  exclaimed  against  some  miserable  specu- 
lations which  he  had  made  in  the  country  of  Fouta  Toro. 
for  procuring  grain  necessary  for  the  support  of  his 
negroes.  . 

The  expedition  to  Galam  making  preparations  for  its 
departure,*  my  father,  in  spile  of  the  insinuations  of  some 
merchants  of  the  colony,  was  desirous  also  of  trying  his 
fortune.  He  associated  himself  with  a  person  who  was 
to  make  the  voyage ;  he  bought  European  goods,  and 
refitted   his   boat,   which    again    occasioned    him   loss. 


MADAME  BAUD'.?   NARRATIVE. 

Towards  the  middle  of  August  1818,  the  expedition  set 

off.     A  month  after  its  departure,  my  cousin,  whom  the 

country  had  considerably  affected,  returned  to  France,  to 

our  great  regret.     My  sister  and  myself  found  ourselves 

the  only  society  to  enable  us  to  support  our  sorrows ; 

however,  as  we  hoped  to  return  to  France  in  a  few  years, 

we  overcame  our  disappointment.     We  had  already  in 

--null'  degree  recovered  our  tranquillity,  in  spite  of  all  our 

I      I  tunes  and   the  solitude  in  which  we  lived,  when 

'  .Ihrr  received  a  letter   from  the  governor  of  the 

, ,  announcing  to  liim,  that,  by  the  decision  of  the 

i,r  of  marine,  a  new  attorney  had  come  to  Senegal, 

■njoining  him  at  the  same  time  to  place  the  papers 

of  the  office  in  the  hands  of  his  successor. 

Such  a  circumstance  could  not  fail  to  affect  us  much  ; 
r  the  few  resources  we  possessed  made  us  anticipate 
event  almost  as  horrible  as  the  shiijwrcck,  which  ex- 
posed our  family  to  all  the  horrors  of  want  in  the  bound- 
less deserts  of  Sahara.  My  fjther,  however,  having 
tthi'ig  with  which  he  rouM  !■  iHo.kIi  himself,  courage- 
:bly -.upportcd  (I'l  r  ■  i.  '  ''iir,  hoping  sooner  or 
:cr  to  be  able  l<i  '  li"  had  urged  his  ruin. 

He  wrote  a  left' 1  i  '  '     ■  Minister  of  Marine, 

liich  he  detail  ■>  i-.      .    .     >  i  i  lo  oflieeof  the  colony, 
the  reo-ularity  of  tin.  uLcuuut-,  l.u   unlbrtunate  condition 
which  his  numerous  iainiiy  ucrc  reduced  by  llie  loss 
■  his  employment,  and  concluded  with  these  woitls  : — 
Broken  without  being  heard,  at  the  end  of  twenty-nine 
;ars  of  faithful  service,  but  too  proud  to  make  me  afi-aid 
'  a   disgrace  which  cannot  but  be  honourable  to  me, 
especially  as   it  has  its    source  in   those    philanthropic 
principles  which  I  manifested  in  the  abandoning  of  the 
ft  of  Iho  Medusa,  I  resign  myself  in  silence  to  ray 
destinj'." 

Tliis  letter,  full  of  energy,  although  a  lillle  too  firm, 
failed  not  to  affect  the  feeling  heart  of  the  Minister  of 
■ine,  who  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Senegal  to  ■give 
father  some  employment  in  the  administration  of  the 
colony.  But  that  order  had  either  remained  too  long  in 
the  office  of  the  minister,  or  the  governor  of  Senegal  had 
judged  it  proper  not  to  communicate  the  good  -- *- 


r>5 

ill  eatini-   the   sweet  bread  he  brought  with  liim  from 
Senegal. 

In  the  month  of  December  3818,  having  gone  one 

morning  with  my  brothers  to  take  a  walk  among  the 

/oods  ijehind  our  cottage,  I  found  a  tree  covered  with 

lossoms  as  white  as  snow,   and  which  had  a  delicious 

mell.     We  gathered  a  great  quantity  of  them,  which 

ie  carried  home ;  but  the.^c  flowers,  as  we  afterwards 

found  by  sad  experience,  contained  a  deleterious  poison. 

Their  strong  and  pung«nt  odour  caused  violent  pains  in 

the  head,  forerunners  of  a  malignant  fever,  w^hich  brought 

ithin  two  steps  of  the  grave.     Two  days  after  my 

young  brothers  were  seized ;  fortunately  my  father  arrived 

1  the  following  day  and  removed  them  to  Senegal. 

Now  then  I  was  alone  with  my  old  negro  Etienne  in 

e  island  of  Safal,  far  from  my  family,  isolated  in  the 

idst  of  a  desert  island,  in  which  the  birds,  the  wolves, 

and  the  tigers  composed  the  sole  population.     I  gave 

free    course   to   my  tears    and    sorrows.     The  civilised 

■orld,  said  I  to  mv^^elf,  is  far  from  me,  an  immense  river 


I  find  in  this  1 

tched 
fortunate,  was 
Had  I  not  pror 
children,  whom 
Yes  !  yes  !  I  w 


*  The  voyage  from  Senegal  to  the  country  of  Galam  is 
made  but  oiice  a  year,  because  it  is  necessary  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  overflowing  of  the  river,  either  in  coming 
or  going.  The  merchant  boats  which  are  destined  to 
make  the  voyage  look  like  a  fleet,  and  depart  in  the 
middle  of  August,  under  escort  of  a  king's  ship,  commis- 
sioned to  pay  the  droits  and  customs  to  the  negro  princes 
of  the  interior,  with  whom  that  colony  is  connected. 


f  the  order  of  the  minister  till 
after  the  death  of  my  fatlier,  nearly  fifteen  months  after 
date. 

When  my  father  had  rendered  his  accounts,  and  in- 
stalled his  successor  into  the  colony's  office,  he  told  me 
t  would  be  quite  necessarv  to  think  of  returning  into  his 
sland  of  Safal,  to  cultivate" it  ourselves.  He  persuaded  me 
that  our  plantation  suffered  solely  from  the  want  of  our 
personal  care,  and  that  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of  a 
country  life  would  soon  make  us  forget  our  enemies  and 
our  suBiirings.  It  was  then  decided  that  I  should  set  oft" 
on  the  morrow,  with  two  of  my  brothers,  to  go  and  cul- 
tivate the  cotton  at  the  plantation.  We  took  our  little 
shallop,  and  two  negro  sailors,  and,  by  daybreak,  were 
upon  the  river,  leaving  at  Senegal  my  father,  my  sister 
CaroUne,  and  the  youngest  of  our  brothers  and  T  ' 


CHAPTER  XII. 

For  the  space  of  two  months  I  endured,  as  did  my 
little  brothers,  the  beams  of  a  burning  sun,  the  irritations 
of  insects  and  thorns,  and  the  want  of  that  food  to  which 
we  had  been  accustomed.  I  suffered  during  all  the  day 
from  a  severe  headache  ;  but  I  collected  from  the  ground 
which  belonged  to  us  the  cotton,  on  which  were  founded 
all  our  hopes.  At  night  my  two  yomig  brothers  and 
myself  retired  into  the  cottage  which  we  used  in  the 
island ;  the  working  negroes  brought  the  cotton  we  had 
collected  during  the  day ;  after  which  I  set  about  pre. 
paring  supper.  The  children,  accompanied  by  the  old 
negro  Etienne  (the  keeper  of  the  plantation,)  went  ar  ' 
picked  up  some  branches  of  dry  wood.  We  lighted 
large  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  hut,  and  I  kneaded  the 
cakes  of  millet  flonr  which  were  to  be  our  supper,  as  well 
as  what  was  to  supply  us  next  day.  My  paste  being 
prepared,  I  laid  each  cake  upon  the  fire  which  the  child 
ren  had  lighted.  Often,  and  especially  when  we  were 
very  hungry,  I  placed  them  on  a  shovel  of  iron  vt 
I  set  upon  the  fire.  This  quick  mode  of  proceeding 
procured  us  millet  bread  in  less  than  half  an  1 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  species  of  wafers 
or  cakes,  though  well  enough  prepared  and  baked,  was 
far  from  having  the  taste  of  those  we  eat  at  Paris. 
However,  to  make  them  more  palatable,  I  added  butter 
when  I  had  it,  or  wo  ate  them  with  some  sour  milk. 
V/ith  the  first  dish  was  served  up  at  the  same  time  the 
dessert,  which  stood  in  the  place  of  dainties,  of  roast  meat 
and  salad ;  it  generally  consisted  of  boiled  beans,  or 
roasted  pistachio  nuts.  On  festival  days,  being  those 
when  my  father  came  to  sec  ns,  wc  forgot  our  bad  fare 


vhat  c 


nfolt 


;      >  111,,.;  \\  hat  can  I  do  upon 

J,  I  said  I  was  un- 
1 . 1 V  unhappy  father  ? 
,  .1,  i.,i  hi  in  Ml  t  ho  education  of  his 
loath  had  deprived  of  their  motliCT  ? 
sensible  my  life  was  yet  necessary. 
Engaged  in  these  melancholy  refiections,  I  fell  into« 
depression  of  mind  which  it  would  be  diflicult  to  describe. 
Next  morning  the  tumult  of  my  thoughts  led  me  to  the 
banks  of  the  river,  where  the  preceding  evening  I  had 
icen  the  canoe  carry  away  my  father  and  my  young 
brothers.  There  I  fixed  my  humid  eyes  upon  the  ex- 
panse of  water  without  seeing  any  thing  but  a  horrible 
"y  ;  then,  as  recovered  from  my  sorrow,  I  turned 
to  the  neighbouring  fields  to  greet  the  flowers  and  plants 
which  the  sun  was  just  beginning  to  gild.  They  w;ere 
my  friends,  my  companions ;  they  alone  could  yet  alleviate 
my  melancholy,  and  render  my  loneliness  supportable. 
At  last  the  star  of  day  arising  above  the  horizon,  admon- 
ished me  to  resume  my  labours. 

Having  returned  to  the  cottage,  1  went  to  the  harvest 
with  Etienne.  For  the  space  of  two  days,  I  continued 
at  my  accustomed  occupation,  but  on  the  morning  of  the 
third,  on  returning  from  the  plantation  to  the  house,  I 
felt  myself  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  pain  in  my 
head.  As  soon  as  I  reached  home  1  lay  down.  On  the 
morning  I  found  myself  unable  to  rise  out  of  bed  ;  a 
burning  fever  had  manit'ested  itself  during  the  night,  and 
deprived  me  of  the  hope  of  being  able  to  return  to 
SencgaL 

I  was  incapable  of  doing  any  thing.  The  good  Etienne, 
touched  with  my  condition,  took  his  fowling  piece,  and 
the  neighbouring  woods,  to  endeavour  to  shoot 
game.  An  old  vulture  was  the  only  produce 
of  the  chase.  He  brought  it  to  me,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
repugnance  I  expressed  for  that  species  of  bird,  he  per- 
sisted in  boiling  some  of  it  for  me.  In  about  an  hour 
afterwards,  he  presented  me  with  a  bowl  of  that  African 
broth ;  but  I  found  it  so  bitter,  I  could  not  swallow  it. 
1  felt  myself  getting  worse,  and  every  moment  seemed 
to  be  the  last  of  life.  At  last,  about  noon,  having  col- 
lected all  my  remaining  strength,  I  wrote  to  my  father 
the  distressed  state  I  was  in ;  Etienne  took  the  charge 
of  carrying  my  letter,  and  left  me  alone  in  the  midst  of 
our  island.  At  night  I  experienced  a  great  increase  of 
fever;  my  strength  abandoned  me  entirely ;  I  was  unable 
to  shut  the  door  of  tlie  house  in  which  I  lay.  I  was  far 
fi-om  my  family ;  no  human  being  dwelt  in  the  island  ; 
no  person  witnessed  my  sufferings ;  I  fell  into  a  state  of 
utter  unconsciousness,  and  I  knew  not  what  1  did  during 
the  remainder  of  the  night.  On  the  following  morning, 
having  recovered  from  my  insensibility,  I  heard  some 
person  near  me  utter  sorrowful  erics  ;  it  was  my  good 
sister  Caroline.  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  to  my  astonish- 
ment,  found  myself  at  Senegal,  surroimdcd  by  an  afflicted 
family.  1  felt  as  if  I  had  returned  from  the  other  world. 
My  father  had  set  off  on  the  instant  he  had  received  my 
letter,  with  Etienne  to  the  island,  and,  finding  me  de- 
lirious, took  me  to  Senegal  without  ray  being  conscious 
of  it.  Recovering  by  degrees  from  my  confusion,  I  was 
desirous  of  seeing  my  brotliers,  who  had  been  attacked 
the  same  way  as  myself.  Our  house  looked  like  an 
hospital.  Here  a  dying  child  wished  them  to  take  away 
the  monster  he  imagined  he  saw  before  his  bed  ;  there 
another  demanded  something  to  drink,  then  refusing  to 
take  the  medicines  which  were  oflered  to  him,  filled  the 
house  with  his  groans;  at  a  distance  my  feeble  voice  was 
heard  asking  something  to  quench  the  thirst  which  con- 
sumed me. 
However,  the  unremitting  care  wo  received,  as  well 
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OS  the  generous  medicine  of  M.  Quincey,  witlithe  tender 
concern  of  mj'  fUtlicr  and  my  sister  Caroline,  soon  placed 
IIS  out  of  danger.  I  tlien  understood  that  the  flowers  I 
liad  had  the  imprudence  to  collect  in  the  wood  of  Safal, 
had  been  the  principal  cause  of  my  illness,  as  well  as 
that  of  my  brothers.  In  the  meanwhile,  my  father  built 
two  new  huts  in  the  island,  with  the  intention  of  going 
and  living  there  with  all  his  family.  But,  as  his  aftairs 
kept  him  some  days  at  Senegal,  he  was  prevented  from 
returning  to  Safal  with  the  children  to  continue  the  col- 
lecting of  cotton.  On  the  morrow  we  all  three  set  off. 
When  we  had  arrived  upon  the  Marigot,  in  the  island  of 
Babaguey,  we  hailed  the  keeper  of  our  island  to  come 
and  take  us  over  in  his  canoe.  In  the  mean  time  I 
amused  myself  in  looking  at  our  habitation,  which  seemed 
to  be  very  much  embellished  since  my  departure,  as  it 
had  been  augmented  with  two  new  cottages.  I  dis- 
covered the  country  to  be  much  greener  since  I  last  saw 
It ;  in  a  word,  all  nature  seemed  smiling  and  beautiful. 
At  last  Eticnne,  to  whom  we  had  been  calling  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  arrived  witli  his  canoe,  into  which 
we  stepped,  and  soon  were  again  in  the  island  of  Safal. 

Arrived  at  my  cottage,  I  began   to  e.taniinc  all  the 
changes  my  father  had  made  during  my  illness.     The 
small  cottage  situated  to  the  west,  I  chose  as  my  sleep- 
ing apartment.     It  was  well  made  witli  straw  and  reeds 
yet  green,  and  the  window,  whence  was  seen  the  cottc 
field,  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  me.     I  bciran  I 
clean  fixp  floor  of  my  apartments,  which  was  nothin'o-  ch.^ 
tlian  sand,  among  which  were  various  roots  and  blades  ot' 
grass.     After  that  I  went  to  visit  the  little  poultry  yard, 
where  I  lound  two  ducks  and  some  hens  placed  there 
short  while  before.     I  was  very  glad  of  these  little  a 
rangements  ;  and   returned  to   the  principal  cottage  to 
prepare  breakfast.     After  tliiswe  betook  ourselves  to  the 
business  of  cotton  gathering. 

Eight  days  had  already  elapsed  since  our  return  to  the 
island  of  Safal,  when  one  morning  we  perceived  our 
shallop  upon  the  river,  which  we  always  knew  by  a  signal 
placed  upon  the  mast  head.  It  was  my  father,  who 
brought  twelve  negroes  with  him,  which  lie  had  hired  at 
Senegal,  for  assisting  him  in  the  cultivation  of  his  island 
1  lie  men  were  instantly  set  to  break  up  the  soil ;  the 
women  and  children  assisted  us  in  gathering  cotton.  My 
la.ier  thei,  dismissed  the  negroes,  who  worked  by  the 
day,  as  he  bad  to  come  and  go  to  Senegal,  where  1" 
urgency  of  his  business  yet  required  his  presence. 

I  ren?ained  a  long  while  without  seeing  him  ;  but 
the  end  of  eight  days,  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
findmg  our  boat  ii>  the  little  bay  of  the  Babaguey.  I  , 
with  the  family  negroes  to  disembark  our  effects,  ant 
soon  had  tlie  pleasure  of  holding  my  sister  Caroline  ,u 
my  arms.  My  father  came  on  shore  afterwards  with  the 
youngest  children,  and  all  the  family  found  themselves 
umled  under  the  roof  of  the  African  cottage,  in  the  island 
ot  &jfal.  You  sc',  my  child,"  said  my  father  to  me  on 
entering  our  huts,  •■you  see  all  our  riches!  we  have 
neither  moveables  nor  house  at  Senegal ;  every  thino-  we 
can  claim  as  our  own  is  here."  I  embraced  my  father, 
and  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  then  went  to  unload 
our  boat.  Our  house  was  soon  filled.  It  served  at  once 
tor  a  collar  granary,  store  house,  a  parlour,  and  bed 
chamber.  However,  we  found  a  place  lor  every  thing: 
next  day  we  began  to  fit  them  up  more  commodiously.  Mv 
s.s  er  and  myself  lived  in  the  small  house  to  the  west;  my 
lither  took  up  his  residence  in  that  towards  the  east :  and 
tie  large  hut  in  the  centre  was  the  place  where  the 
children  slept.  Round  about  the  last  we  suspended  some 
boards  by  cords  to  hold  our  dishes  and  various  kitchen 
utensils.  A  table,  two  benches,  and  some  chairs,  a  laro-e 
couch,  some  old  barrels,  a  mill  to  grind  the  cotton,  im- 
p.ements  of  husbandry,  constituted  the  furniture  of  tliat 
cottage.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  its  humbleness,  the 
sun  came  and  gilded  our  roofs  of  straw  a.,d  reeds. 
My  father  then  fitted  up  his  cottage  as  a  study.  Here 
were  boards  suspended  by  small  cords,  upon  which 
papers  were  arranged  with  the  greatest 
■  ♦"•  board,  supported  by  four  feet,  driven 
desk;  at  a  distance  stood 


book: 
order; — -there 
into  the  ground, 

his  gun,  his  pistols,  his  sword,  his  clarionet,  and  some 
niathematical  mstruments.  A  chair,  a  small  couch,  a 
pitcher,  and  a  cup,  formed  his  little  furniture. 

Our  cottage  was  situated  on  the  top  of  a  little  hill  of 
gentle  ascent.  Forests  of  rnangrove-trees,  gum-tro-s 
tamannd-trees,  sheltered  us  on  the  west,  the  north    and 

^^  u'  A  c  'uV'^'i"'  '"'•■'^  '''"^'«<'  "^^  P'^ntatioT.  which 
we  calkd  South-field.  This  field  was  already  covered 
with  about  three  hundred  thousand  feet  of  cotton,  a  third 
ot  whiqh  had  nearly  begun  to  be  productive.  Upon  the 
banks  di  the  river,  and  to  the  West  of  the  cottorT  field 


was  situated  our  garden ;  finally,  to  the  south  of  the  plain, 
were  our  fields  of  maize,  beans,  and  millet 

Our  little  republic,  to  which  my  father  gave  laws,  was 
governed  in  the  following  manner;— We  usually  rose 
about  day-break,  and  met  altogether  in  the  large  cottage. 
After  having  embraced  our  father,  we  fell  upon  our  knees 
to  return  thanks  to  the  Supreme  Being  (or  the  gift  of 
another  day.  That  finished,  my  father  led  the  negroes 
to  their  work,  during  which  my  sister  and  myself  ar- 
ranged the  family  affairs,  and  prepared  breakfast,  when, 
about  eight  o'clock,  we  returned  to  the  cottage.  Break- 
fast being  over,  each  took  his  little  bag,  and  went  and 
gathered  cotton.  About  noon,  as  the  heat  became  insup- 
portable, all  returned  to  the  cottage,  and  worked  at  dif- 
ferent employments.  I  was  principally  charged  with  the 
education  of  my  young  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the 
young  negroes  of  the  family.  Round  my  little  hut  were 
suspended  various  pictures  for  study,  upon  which  I 
taught  them  to  read  according  to  the  method  of  mutual 
assistance.  A  bed  of  sand,  smoothed  upon  a  small  bench, 
served  the  younger  ones  to  trace  and  understand  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet ;  the  others  wrote  upon  slates.  Wo 
bestowed  nearly  two  hours  upon  each  exercise,  and  then 
my  scholars  amused  themselves  at  different  games.  At 
three  o'clock,  all  returned  to  the  cotton  field,  and  remain- 
ed till  five.  Dinner,  wliicli  we  usually  had  at  six,  was 
followed  by  a  little  family  conversation,  in  which  the 
children  were  interrogated  concerning  what  they  had 
been  taught  during  the  day.  When  I  was  well  pleased 
with  them,  I  promised  them  a  story,  or  a  fable,  in  the 
evening.  Sometimes  after  dinner,  we  went  to  take  a' 
short  walk  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  then  returned  to  th^ 
cottage,  where  Etienne  had  had  the  care  of  lighting 
large  fire,  the  heat  of  which  forced  the  musquitoes  and 
gnats  to  yield  their  place  to  the  little  circle  which  c 
family  made  round  the  hearth.  Then  my  sister  Caroli 
and  myself  related  some  fables  to  the  children,  or  read 
them  a  lesson  from  the  Evangelists  or  the  Bible  ;  whilst 
my  father  smoked  his  pipe,  amusing  himself  by 
plating  all  his  family  around  him.  The  hour  of  going  to 
made  a  common   prayer,  after 


,.   ,        o   „...vvu,   ,vi^   iiiaue   a  common    pra 
wfiich  all  retired  to  their  separate  huts  to  sleep. 

Thus  did  our  days  glide  away  amid  the  occupations  of 
the  fields  and  the  recreations  of  the  family.  On 
days,  our  labours  were  suspended.  Sometimes  to  spend 
tlie  day  more  agreeably,  and  avoid  the  molestations  of  the 
hunters,  who  often  came  to  our  island,  we  went  to  the 
island  of  Bokos,  situated  to  the  east  of  Safal.  On  reach, 
ing  it,  we  seated  ourselves  under  a  large  baobab,  which 
was  more  than  thirty  feet  in  circumference.  After  hav- 
ing finished  our  humble  repast  under  the  umbrage  of  that 
wonderful  tree,  my  father  would  go  and  amuse  himself 
with  the  chase  ;  my  sister  Caroline  and  myself  went  to 
search  for  rare  planis,  to  assist  our  studies  in  botany; 
whilst  the  children  hunted  butterflies  and  other  insects 
Charles,  the  eldest  of  the  boys,  swam  like  a  fish ;  and, 
when  my  father  shot  a  duck  or  aigrette  upon  the  water, 
he  would  instanlly  throw  himself  in,  and  fetch  the  game. 
At  other  times  he  would  climb  to  the  top  of  the  tries  to 
rob  the  birds,  or  bury  himself  in  the  midst  of  bushes  to 
gather  the  fruits  of  the  country,  then  run,  all  breathless 

d  delighted,  to  present  us  with  his  discovery.  We 
would  remain  in  the  island  till  nearly  four  in  the  after- 
noon, then  return  to  our  boat,  and  our  negroes  rowed  us 

our  island. 

During  the  time  of  the  greatest  heats,  for  we  could  not 

ig  endure  the  rays  of  the  sun,  we  passed  a  part  of  the 
Sunday  under  a  very  bushy  tamarind-tree,  which  stood 
-t  a  httle  distance  from  our  cottage.  Thus,  in  the  food 
Id  tinies,  did  the  lords,  barons,  and  marquises  gather 
themselves  under  the  old  elms  of  the  village,  to  discuss 
the  concerns  of  their  vassals,  in  like  manner  did  my 
father  collect  us  under  the  tamarind-tree  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  his  republic,  and  also  to  enjoy  the  landscapes 
which  our  island  afforded.  We  sometimes  took  cur 
meals  there,  and  on  those  occasions  the  ground  served  us 
for  table,  table-cloth,  and  seat.  The  children 
gamboled  on  llie  grass,  and  played  a  thousand  tricks  to 
now  began  to  discover  that  every  condi- 
tion of  life  had  its  own  peculiar  enjoyments.  If  the  la- 
f  the  week  seemed  long  and  laborious,  the  Sah- 
bath  recompensed  us  by  our  country  recreations.     We 

od   thus    for    some   time  in  the  greatest  tranquillity. 

lut  up  m  a  desert  island,  from  all  society,  we  ventured 

think  we  had  discovered  the  condition  of  real  happi. 

r?™  >  ^'"'"ssday  we  sent  two  negroes  to  tlie  village 
of  Oandiollc,  to  purchase  provisions,  such  as  butter,  milk 
eggs,  &c.  One  day,  however,  my  father  resolved  to  pur-' 
chase  a  cow  and  thirty  fowls,  that  we  might  have  in  our 
island  all  llie  little  nccessarios  used  by  a  family.     Our 


poultry  yard  being  thus  augmented,  we  looked  upon  our- 
selves as  great  as  the  richest  princes  in  Africa  ;  and  in 
truth,  since  we  had  a  cottage,  milk,  butter,  eggs,  maize 
milkt,  cotton,  tranquillity  and  health,  what  more  was 
necessary  for  our  comfort  ? 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Wliilst  we  were  thus  enjoying  in  peace  our  little  good 
fortune,  my  father  received  a  letter,  desiring  him  to  re. 
turn  to  Senegal  in  all  possible  speed.  He  went,  and  left 
me  at  the  head  of  our  establishment,  but  a  great  misfor- 
tune happened,  which  we  could  not  prevent ;— six  of  our 
labouring  negroes,  whom  he  had  hired,  deserted  during 
the  night,  and  took  our  small  boat  with  them.  1  was 
extremely  distressed,  and  instantly  made  Eticnne  swim 
the  river,  and  go  and  bej  of  the  President  at  Baba<ruey 
to  take  him  to  my  faU  e  ■,  who  was  still  at  Senegal,  to 
tell  him  the  melancholy  news.  That  good  negro  was 
soon  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  went  to  M.  Le- 
rouge  (the  name  of  the  president,)  who  gave  him  his 
canoe.  At  night,  we  saw  him  returning  without  my 
tather,  who  went  into  the  country  to  search  for  the  fugi- 
tive negroes.  He  spent  three  whole  days  in  the  coun. 
tries  of  Gandiolle  and  Touby,  whiehliein  the  neighbour, 
of  our  island,  but  all  his  labour  was  in  vain.  The 
deserting  negroes  had  already  gained  the  forests  of  the 
■"tenor ;  and  my  father,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  returned 

^'■«''      I   confess,  though  I  was  deeply  distressed  at 

i'ere  so  necessary  to 

gricultural  projects,  my  heart  could 

fortunate  creatures,  who  only  sought 


to  Safal. 

desertion  of  these  slaves,  wl: 
for  realizing  i 
not  blame  these 


to  recover  that  freedom  from  which  they  had  been  to"rn. 
At  this  date,  that  is  about  the  1st  of  March  1819,  we 
learned  that  M.  Schmaltz  had  returned  from  France,  and 
was  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis;  and  that  the  minister  of 
marine  had  approved  of  all  the  projects  relative  to  the 
.igricultural  establishment  at  Senegal.  This  news  re- 
vived my  father's  hopes.  As  this  establishment  had  been 
originally  proposed  by  him,  he  flattered  himself  they 
would  do  him  justice  in  the  end.  In  this  expectation 
he  went  to  meet  with  Governor  Schmaltz,  who  had  to 
pass  our  house  on  the  morrow  ;  but  he  would  not  speak 
with  him.  On  the  following  day,  my  father  wrote  to 
him  from  the  hotel  at  St.  Louis ;  four  days  after  which, 
we  were  assured  that  the  governor  was  very  far  from 
wishing  us  well,  and  still  farther  from  doing  justice  to 
my  father.  However,  some  of  his  friends  encouraged 
him  to  make  fresh  endeavours,  and  persuaded  him  he 
would  obtain  a  premium  of  encouragement  for  having 
first  set  the  example  of  cultivating  cotton  at  Senegal : 
they  assured  him  also  that  funds  had  been  sent  to  M. 
Schmaltz  for  that  purpose.  Vain  hope !  every  claim  was 
rejected,  we  bad  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
whether  the  premium  which  my  father  sought  was  due 
to  him  or  not ;  we  got  no  reply.  My  father  wishing  to 
malie  a  last  attempt  to  ward  oft' the  misery  which  menac- 
ed us,  went  to  supplicate  the  governor  to  allow  us  either 
money  to  purchase  food,  or  rations.  This  last  petition 
was  not  more  successful  than  the  former.  We  were 
abandoned  to  cur  unhappy  fate,  whilst  more  than  twenty 
persons,  who  had  never  done  any  service  to  the  govern- 
ment, received  gratis  rations  every  day  from  the  ma<ra- 
-3  of  the  colony.  "Very  well!"  said  my  father" to 
when  he  found  he  was  refused  that  assistance  which 
M.  Schmaltz  had  ordered  to  the  other  unlbrtnnate  per. 
the  colony,  "  lei  the  governor  be  happy  if  he  can, 
ot  envy  his  felicity.  Behold,  my  child,  behold 
this  roof  of  thatch  which  covers  us;  see  these  hurdles  of 
reeds  which  moulder  into  dust,  this  bed  of  rushes,  my 
body  already  impaired  by  years,  and  my  children  weejt 
around  me  for  biead!  You  see  a  perfect  picture  of 
poverty !  Nevertheless,  there  are  yet  beings  upon  the 
'■  unfortunate  than  we  are  1"— Alas  !"  said  I  to 
misery  is  great ;  but  I  c=n  support  it,  and  even 
ithout  complaining,  if  I  saw  you  exposed  to 
less  harassing  cares.  All  your  children  ore  young,  and 
ofagocd  constitution;  we  can  endure  misfortune,  and 
ate  ourselves  to  it;  but  we  have  cause  to  fear 
that  the  want  of  wholesome  and  sufficient  food  will  make 
you  fall,  tmd  then  we  shall  be  deprived  of  the  only  stay 
O  !  my  dear  child,"  cried  my 


wo  have  upon  earth, 

fiither,  "  you  have  penetrated  into  the  secrets  of 

you  know  all  my  fears,  and  I  will  no  longer  endeavour 

to  conceal  the  sorrow  which  has  weighed  for  a  longtim.e 

upon  my  heart.     However,  my  death   mav  perhaps  be  a 

blessing  to  my  family  ;  my  bitter  enemies  will  then  doubt. 

less  cease  to  persecute  you."—"  My  father,"  replied  I, 

"break  not  my  heart;   how   can  you,  forgetting  your 

children,  their  tender  affection,  the  assistance  which  you 

ought  to  give  Uiem,  and  which  they  have  a  rio-ht  to  ex- 


pcct  from  you,  wish  us  to  believe  your  death  will  be  a 
benefit  to  us  ?"  He  was  moved  with  these  words,  and 
Ills  tears  Bowed  in  abundance ;  then,  pressing  me  to  his 
bosom,  he  cried,  "  No,  no,  my  dear  children,  I  will  not 
die,  but  will  live  to  procure  for  you  an  existence  more 
comfortable  than  that  you  have  experienced  since  we 
came  to  Senegal.  From  this  moment  I  break  every  tic 
which  binds  me  to  the  government  of  this  colony  ;  1  will 
go  and  procure  for  you  a  new  abode  in  tlie  interior  of  the 
country  of  the  negroes  ;  yes,  my  dear  children,  we  will 
find  more  humanity  among  the  savage  hordes  that  live  in 
our  neighbourhood,  than  among  the  greater  part  of  those 
Europeans  who  compose  the  administration  of  the  colo- 
ny." In  fact,  some  time  after,  my  father  obtained  from 
the  negro  prince  of  the  province  of  Cayor,  a  grant  on  his 
estates,  and  we  were  to  take  possession  of  it  after  the 
rainy  season  ;  but  Heaven  had  decided  otherwise. 

From  this  time,  my  father,  always  indignant  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  governor  had  acted  towards  us,  re- 
solved to  retire  altogether  to  his  island,  and  to  have  as 
little  intercourse  with  the  Europeans  of  the  colony  as  he 
could.  Nevertheless,  he  received  with  pleasure  the 
friends  who  from  time  to  time  came  to  visit  us,  and  who 
sometimes  carried  him  to  St.  Louis,  where  they  disputed 
among  themselves  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  him,  and 
of  making  him  forget  his  misfortunes  by  the  favours 
which  they  heaped  upon  him  ;  but  the  mortifications  he 
had  experienced  in  that  town  made  him  always  impatient 
till  he  returned  to  his  island.  One  day  as  he  returned 
from  Senegal,  after  having  spent  two  days  at  the  house 
of  his  friends,  thcjr  lent  him  a  negro  mason  to  build  an 
oven  for  us ;  for  till  then  we  had  always  baked  our  bread 
upon  the  embers.  With  this  oven  we  were  no  longer 
obliged  to  eat  our  millet-bread  with  the  cinders  which  so 
plenteously  stuck  to  it. 

One  morning,  as  he  was  preparing  to  take  the  negroes 
to  their  labour,  he  perceived  his  dog  did  not  follow  him 
as  usual.  He  called,  but  in  vain.  'Jhen  he  thought  his 
faithful  companion  had  crossed  the  river  to  Babaguey,  as 
he  used  to  do  sometimes.  Arrived  at  the  cotton-field, 
my  father  remarked  large  foot-prints  upon  the  sand, 
which  seemed  to  be  those  of  a  tiger,  and  beside  them 
several  drops  of  blood,  and  doubted  not  that  his  poor  Sul- 
tan had  been  devoured.  He  immediately  returned  to  the 
cotUrge  to  acquaint  us  with  the  fate  of  liis  dog,  which  we 
greatly  regretted.  From  that  day  the  children  were 
prohibited  from  going  any  distance  from  home;  my  sis- 
ter and  myself  dur.st  no  more  walk  among  the  woods  as 
we  used  to  do. 

Four  days  after  the  loss  of  the  faithful  Sultan,  as  we 
were  going  to  bed,  we  heard  behind  our  cottage  mewings 
like  those  of  a  cat,  but  much  louder.  Mv  father  instant- 
ly rose,  and,  in  spite  of  our  entreaties  and  fears,  went  out 
armed  with  his  sword  and  gun,  in  tlie  hope  of  meeting 
with  the  animal  whose  frightful  cries  had  filled  us  with 
dread  ;  but  the  ferocious  beast,  having  heard  a  noise  near 
the  little  hill  where  it  was,  made  a  leap  over  his  head, 
and  disappeared  in  the  woods.  He  returned  a  little 
frightened  at  the  boldness  and  agility  of  the  creature,  and 
gave  up  the  pursuit  till  the  following  day;  he  caused  some 
negroes  to  come  from  the  island  of  Babaguey,  whom  he 
joined  with  liis  own,  and  putting  himself  at  tlieir  head, 
he  thought  he  would  soon  return  with  tlie  skin  of  the 
tiger.  But  the  carnivorous  animal  did  not  appear  during 
all  that  night ;  he  contented  himself  with  uttering  dismal 
howlings  in  the  midst  of  the  woods.  My  father  being 
called  to  Senegal  by  some  of  his  friends,  left  us  on  the 
morrow.  Before  going,  he  strictly  enjoined  us  to  keep 
fast  the  doors  of  the  house,  and  to  secure  ourselves  against 
ferociou<i  beasts.  At  night  we  barricadoed  every  avenue 
to  our  cottage,  and  shut  up  the  dog  with  us,  which  a 
friend  of  my  father  had  brought  to  him  from  the  town  to 
supply  the  place  of  that  which  we  had  Inst.  But  my  sis- 
ter and  myself  were  but  ill  at  ease;  for  our  huts  being 
already  decayed,  we  were  afraid  the  tiger  would  get  in, 
and  devour  the  successor  of  poor  Sultan.  However, 
Etienne  came  and  quieted  our  fears  a  little,  by  saying  he 
would  make  the  round  of  the  huts  during  the  night.  We 
then  lay  down,  having  left  our  lamp  burning.  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  night,  I  was  awoke  by  a  hollow  noise 
which  issued  from  the  extremity  of  our  large  chamber. 
I  listened  attentively  ;  and  the  noise  increasing.  I  heard 
our  dog  growling  and  also  a  kind  of  roaring  like  that  of 
a  hon.  Seized  with  the  greatest  terror,  I  awoke  my 
sister  Caroline,  who,  as  well  as  myself,  thought  a  feroci- 
ous beast  had  got  into  the  cottage.  In  an  instant  our 
dog  raised  the  most  terrible  barking ;  the  other  animal 
replied  by  a  hollow,  but  hideous  growl.     All  this  uproar 
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our  assistance.  At  last  my  sister  and  mvself  decided  we 
should  go  and  see  what  occasioned  all  th'is  noise.  Caro- 
line took  the  lamp  in  one  hand,  and  a  stick  in  the  other, 
and  I  armed  myself  with  a  long  lance.  Arrived  at  the 
middle  of  the  large  cottage,  we  discovered  at  the  end  of 
my  father's  study  our  dog,  who  had  seized  a  large  animal 
covered  with  yellowish  hair.  The  fears  which  perplexed 
us  left  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  cither  a  lion  or  at  least  a 
tiger.  We  durst  neither  advance  nor  retreat,  and  our 
weapons  fell  from  our  hands.  In  a  moment  these  two 
furious  creatures  darted  into  the  hut  where  we  were;  the 
air  was  rent  with  their  cries ;  our  legs  bent  under  us ; 
we  fell  upon  the  floor  in  a  faint ;  the  lamp  was  extin- 
guished, and  we  believed  we  were  devoured.  Etienne  at 
length  awoke,  knocked  at  the  door,  then  burst  it  open, 
ran  up  to  us,  lighted  the  lamp,  and  showed  us  our  mis- 
take. The  supposed  lion  was  nothing  else  than  a  large 
dog  from  the  island  of  Babaguey,  fighting  with  ours. 
Etienne  separated  them  with  a  stick ;  and  the  furious 
animal,  which  had  frightened  us  so  much,  escaped 
through  the  same  hole  by  which  he  had  entered  our 
house.  Wc  stopped  up  the  opening  and  retired  to  bed, 
but  were  not  able  to  sleep.  I\Iy  father  having  arrived 
next  morning  from  Senegal,  wc  recounted  to  him  the 
fright  we  had  during  the  night,  and  he  instantly  set 
about  repairing  the  walls  of  our  cottage. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  May  ;  our  cotton  harvest 
was  completely  finished,  but  it  was  not  so  produclive  as 
we  had  hoped.  The  rains  had  not  been  abundant  the 
preceding  year,  which  caused  the  deficiency  in  our  crop. 
We  now  became  more  economical  than  ever,  to  be  able 
to  pass  the  bad  season  which  had  set  in.  We  now  lived 
entirely  on  the  food  of  the  negroes  ;  we  also  put  on  cloth- 
ing  more  suitable  to  our  situation  tlnn  that  we  had  hi- 
therto worn.  A  piece  of  coarse  cotton,  wrouglit  by  the 
negroes,  served  to  make  us  dresses,  and  clotlies  for  the 
children  ;  my  father  was  habited  in  coarse  blue  silk.  On 
purpose  to  ameliorate  our  condition,  he  sent  on  Sundays 
to  Senegal  a  negro  to  purchase  two  or  three  loaves  of 
white  bread.     It  %vas,  in  our  melancholy  condition, 


the  family  wc 


finest  repast  we  could  procure. 

One  Sunday  evening,  as  all 
round  a  large  fire  eating  some 
been  brought  from  Senegal,  a  negro  from  the  main  land 
gave  my  father  a  letter ;  it  was  from  M.  Itenaud,  Sur- 
geon-Major at  Bakal  in  Galam,  announcing  to  us,  to 
complete  the  sum  of  our  misfortunes,  that  the  merclian- 
dize  he  had  sent  to  Galam  the  preceding  year  had 
been  entirely  consumed  by  fire.  "Now,"  cried  my  un- 
happy father,  "my  ruin  is  complete;  Nothing  more 
wretched  can  touch  us.  You  see,  my  dear  children,  that 
Fortune  has  not  ceased  persecuting  us.  We  have  no- 
thing more  to  expect  from  hei-  since  the  only  resoiu-ce 
which  remained  has  been  destroyed." 

This    new    misfortune,    which   we    little   expected, 
plunged  all  our  family  into  the  deepest  distress.  •'  What 


irtifie 


ed  I  ; 


.  quit  this  land  of  wretchedness  !  Leave  it  then,  retu 
France;  there  only  we  will  be  able  to  forget  all  o 
isfortuncs.  And  you,  cruel  enemies  of  my  fathi 
hom  we  have  to  reproach  for  all  the   misery"  we  ha 


>II  the 


,  be  tortured  with  the  kc 


It  cost  all  the  philosophy  of  my  father  to  quiet  our 
minds  after  the  fatal  event.  He  comforted  us  by  say- 
ing, that  Heaven  alone  was  just,  and  that  it  was  our 
duty  lo  rely  upon  it.  Some  d.-iys  after  our  friends  from 
Senegal  came  to  pay  us  a  visit,  and  testified  for  us  llic 
greatest  sorrow.  They  agreed  among  themselves  to  en- 
gage all  the  Europeans  in  the  colony  in  a  voluntary 
subscription  in  our  beh.ilf;  but  my  father  opposed  it  by 
saying,  he  could  not  receive  assistance  from  those  who 
were  so  truly  his  friends.  The  generous  M.  Card,  di- 
rector of  the  French  school,  was  not  the  last  nor  least 
who  took  an  interest  in  us.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 
unfortunate  news,  he  cordially  offered  my  father  all  the 
money  he  had,  and  even  endeavoured  to  get  provisions 
for  us  from  the  government  stores,  but  he  failed.  After 
the  visits  of  my  falher's  friends,  ^Ye  were  not  so  unhappy, 
and  yet  enjoyed  some  tranqudlity  in  our  humble  cottage. 
He  bought  a  barrel  nfwine,  and  two  of  flour,  to  support 
us  during  the  rainy  season  or  winter,  a  period  so  (alal 
to  Europeans  who  inhabit  the  torrid  zone. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

It  was  yet  but  about  the  beginning  of  June  1819,  and 

already  the  humid  winds  of  the  south   announced  the 

approach  of  the  bad  season,  or  winter.     The  whiilwinds 

of  the  north  no  longer  brought  the  hot  sands  of  the  De- 
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sert;  but  instead  of  them  came  the  south  east,  bringing 
clouds  of  locusts,  musquiloes,  and  gn.ats.  We  could  no 
longer  spend  our  twiliiihls  at  the  cottase,  it  was  so 
filled  with  these  in.sects.  We  fled  every  morning  to 
escape  their  stings,  and  did  not  return  home  till  over- 
come with  sleep.  One  night,  on  entering  the  hut, after 
a  long  day's  work  at  the  colton  field,  wo  perceived  an 
animal  stealing  among  the  bushes  at  a  snlt  slow  pace  : 
but  having  heard  us,  it  leaped  a  very  high  hedge,  and 
disappeared.  From  its  agilily,  we  discovered  it  to  be  a 
tiger-cat,  which  had  been  prowling  about  our  poultry 
yard,  in  ihn  hope  of  catching  some  chickens,  of  which 
ihese  animals  are  very  fond.  The  same  night,my  sister 
and  myselfwereawo"kc«ilh  a  hollow  noise  which  we 
heard  near  our  bed.  Our  thoughts  instantly  returned 
lo  llie  tiger  cat;  we  believed  that  it  was  it  we  heard, 
and  springinj  up,  we  awoke  my  father.  Being  all  three 
armed,  we  began  by  looking  under  my  bed,  as  the  noise 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  bottom  of  a  large  hole,  deep 
under  ground.  Wo  were  then  convinced  it  was  caused 
by  a  serpent,  but  found  it  impossible  lo  get  at  it.  The 
song  of  this  reptile  so  frightened  us  that  we  could  sleep 
no  longer ;  however,  we  soon  became  accustomed  to  its 
invisible  music,  for  at  short  intervals  wc  heard  it  all  the 
night.  Some  time  after  the  discovery  of  the  den  of  this 
reptile  songster,  mv  sister,  going  to  feed  five  or  six  pi- 
geons which  she  bad  in  a  little  hut,  perceived  a  large 
serpent,  who  seemed  lo  have  a  wing  on  each  side  of  its 
mouth.  She  instantly  called  my  father,  who  quickly  ran 
lo  her  willi  his  gun,  but  the  wings  which  the  creature 
seemed  to  have,  had  already  disappeared.  As  his  belly 
was  prodigiously  swelled,  my  father  made  the  negroes 
open  it,  and,  to  our  great  surprise,  found  four  of  the  pi- 
geons of  our  dove-cote.  The  serpent  was  nearly  nine 
lect  in  length,  and  about  nine  inches  in  circumference 
in  Ihe  middle.  After  it  was  skinned,  we  gave  it  to  the 
negroes,  who  regaled  themselves  upon  it.  This  was  not 
ihe  one,  however,  which  we  had  heard-during  the  night, 
i'or  in  the  evening  on  which  it  was  killed,  we  heard  the 
whistlings  of  its  companions.  We  then  resolved  to  look 
lor  a  more  comfortable  place  to  plant  our  cottage,  and 
to  abandon  the  rising  ground  to  the  serpents,  and  the 
woods  to  the  tigers.  We  chose  a  spot  on  the  south  side 
of  our  island,  pretty  near  to  the  banks  of  the  river. 

When  this  new  ground  was  prepared,  my  father  sur- 
rounded it  with  a  hurdle  of  reeds,  and  then  tran.sported 
our  cottage  thither.  This  manner  of  removing  from 
one  place  lo  another  is  very  expeditious;  in  less  than 
tbioe  days  we  were  fairly  seated  in  oiir  new  abode. 
However,  as  we  had  not  liiiie  to  carry  away  our  poultry, 
we  left  them  upon  the  hill  till  ihe  place  we  had  appro- 
prialed  for  them  was  completed.  It  was  fenced  on  all 
-•^ides,  and  covered  with  a  large  net,  lo  prevent  the  birds 
of  prey  taking  away  our  lillle  chickens,  and  we  had  no 
fear  in  leaving  them  during  the  night.  On  the  evening 
of  the  next  day,  my  si.ster.aecompanicd  with  the  children, 
went  to  feed  the  various  inhabitants  of  the  poultry-yard; 
but  on  approaching  it  she  saw  the  frame  of  reeds  half 
lallen,  the  net  rent,  and  fealhers  scattered  here  and 
Ihere  upon  the  road.  Having  reached  the  site  of  our 
former  cottage,  heaps  of  won  led  ducks  and  chickens 
were  the  onlv  objects  which  presented  tlicmselvcs.  She 
instantly  sent  one  of  the  rhildren  to  acquaint  us  with 
Ihe  disaster,  and  my  father  and  myself  hastened  lo  tho 
scene  of  carnage,  but  it  was  too  late  to  take  any  prrcau- 
tions,_all  our  poullry  were  destroyed  !  Two  hens  and 
a  duek  only  bad  escafied  the  massacre,  by  having  squat- 
led  in  the  bottom  of  an  old  barrel.  We  counted  the 
dead  which  were  left  in  the  yard,  and  found  that  the 
ferocious  beasts  had  eoten  the  half;  about  two  hundred 
eggs  of  ducks  and  hens,  nearly  hatched,  were  destroyed 
at  the  same  time. 

This  was  a  great  loss  to  us,  especially  as  we  counted 
as  much  upon  our  poultry  yard  as  upon  our  plantation. 
We  were  obliged  to  resign  ourselves  to  our  faie;  for  to 
what  purpose  would  sorrow  serve  ?  Tlie  evil  was  done, 
and  it  only  remained  for  us  to  guard  against  the  recur- 
rence  of  a  like  misfortune.  Tho  poultry  yard  was  in- 
stantly transported  to  our  new  habilatioii,  and  we  took 
care  to  surround  it  with  thorns,  to  keep  off  the  wolves, 
the  foxes,  and  the  tigers.  Our  two  hens  and  the  duck 
were  placed  in  it  till  we  could  purcha.>^e  others. 

Our  new  cottage  was,  as  I  have  already  said,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  A  small  wood  of  mangrove 
Ireesand  acacias  grew  to  the  left,  presenting  a  scene 
sufiiciently  agreeable.  But  the  marshy  wood  sent  fo  th 
such  clouds  of  musquiloes,  tiial,  from  the  first  doy,  we 
were  so  persecuted,  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  inhabit  our 
cottage  during  the  night.  We  were  forced  to  betake 
ourselves  to  our  canoe,  and  sail  up  and  down  the  river  ; 
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but  we  were  not  more  sheltered  from  the  stings  oft 
insects  than  upon  land.  Sometimes,  after  a  long  cour 
we  would  return  to  the  hut,  where,  in  spite  of  the  he; 
we  would  envelop  ourselves  in  think  woollen  blanke 
to  pass  the  nglil ;  then,  after  being  half  suftboated,  ^ 
would  fill   the  house  full  of  smoke,  or  go  and   plun 
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to  whom  it  belonged.     He  was  told  it  was  the  fath( 
.  family   whom  misfortune  had  forced  to  seek  a  refuge 
n  that  island.     1   wish  1  could  see  them,  said  the  mer 
hant,  it  will  bo  very  draU.  In  fact,  a  short  while  after 
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miserable  crea- 
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hold  to  say,  we  were  thi 

lat  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
sing  all  the  bad  season  in  this  state  of 
s  regret  a  hundred  times  we  had  not 
perished  in  the  shipwreck.  How,  thought  I,  how  is  it 
possible  to  endure  the  want  of  sleep,  the  stings  of  my- 
riads of  insects,  the  putrid  cihalaiions  of  marshes,  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  the  smoke  of  our  huts,  the  chagrin 
which  consumes  us,  and  the  want  of  the  most  necessary 
articles  of  life,  without  being  overcome  !  My  father, 
however,  to  prevent  us  seeing  the  melancholy  which 
weighed  upon  him,  assumed  a  serene  air,  when  his  soul 
was  a  prey  to  the  most  horrible  anguish  ;  but  through 
this  pretended  placidity  it  was  easy  to  see  the  various 
sentiments  by  which  his  heart  was  affected.  Often 
would  that  good  man  say  to  us,  "  My  children  I  am  not 
unhappy,  but  I  suffer  to  see  you  buried  in  the  deserts. 
If  I  could  gather  a  sufficient  sum  to  convey  you  to 
France,!  would  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  thinking 
you  there  enjoyed  life,  and  tliat  your  youth  did  not  pass 
in  these  solitudes  far  from  human  society." — "  How,  my 
father,"  replied  I  to  him,  "  how  can  you  think  we  could 
be  happy  in  France,  when  we  knew  you  were  in  misery 
in  Africa !  O,  afflict  us  not.  You  know,  and  we  have 
said  so  a  hundred  times,  that  our  sole  desire  is  to  remain 
near  you,  to  assist  you  to  bring  up  our  young  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  to  endeavour  by  our  care  to  make  them 
worthy  of  all  your  tenderness."  The  good  man  would 
then  fold  us  in  his  arms;  and  the  tears  which  trickled 
down  his  cheeks,  for  a  while  soothed  his  sufferings. 

Often,  to  divert  our  thoughts  from  the  misery  we  en- 
dured, would  we  read  son)e  of  the  works  of  our  best  au- 
thors.    My  father  was   usually  on  these  occasions   the 
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part  our  ennui  during  the  day.  As  our  cottage  was  situ- 
ated close  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  we  amused  ourselves 
in  fishing,  whilst  the  heat  and  the  musquitoes  would 
permit  us.  Caroline  and  our  young  brothers  were 
chiefly  charged  with  fishing  for  crabs,  and  they  always 
caught  sufficient  to  afford  supper  to  all  the  family.  Bui 
we  had  to  forego  this  evening's  repast,  for  the 
quitoes  at  that  hour  wore  in  such  prodigious  num- 
,  that  it  was  impossible  to  remain  more  than  an  in- 


r  ot  impertinences  to  us,  went  to  hunt  ir 
,  where  he  killed  the  only  duck  which  we 
■hich  he  had  the  audacity  to  carry  awa 
ur  entreaties.  Fortunately  for  the  insi 
thief,  my  tiither  was  absent,  else  he  would  have  avenged 
,he  death  of  the  duck,  which  even  the  tigers  had  spared 
n  the  massacre  of  our  poultry  yard. 

Since  the  commencement  of  winter,  we  had  had  but 
ittle  rain,  when  one  night  we  were  roused  by  a  loud 
jeal  of  thunder.  A  horrible  tempest  swept  over  us,  and 
the  hurricane  bent  the  trees  of  the  fields.  The  lightning 
ore  up  the  ground,  the  sound  of  the  thunder  redoubled, 
md  torrents  of  water  were  precipitated  upon  our  cot- 
.age.  The  winds  roared  with  the  utmost  fury,  our  roofs 
,veie  swept  away,  oar  huts  were  blown  down,  and  all 
he  waters  of  heaven  rushed  in  upon  us.  A  flood  pene- 
rated  our  habitation;  all  our  family,  drenched,  con- 
bunded,  sought  refuge  under  the  wrecks  ofour  walls  of 
itraw  and  reeds.  All  our  effects  were  floating,  and  bur. 
■led  off  by  the  floods  which  surrounded  us.  The  whole 
leavens  were  in  a  blaze;  the  thunderbolt  bur.st,  fell,  and 
lurnt  the  mainmast  of  the  French  brig  Nantaise,  which 
vas  anchored  at  a  little  distance  from  our  island.  After 
his  horrible  detonation,  calm  was  insensibly  restored, 
vhilst  the  hissing  of  serpents  and  bowlings  of  the  wild 
leasts  were  the  only  sounds  heard  around  us.  The  in- 
ects  and  reptiles,  creeping  out  of  the  earth,  dispersed 
hemselvcs  through  all  the  places  of  our  cottage  which 
vater  had  not  covered.  Large  beetles  went  buzzing  on 
.11  sides,  and  attached  themselves  to  our  clothes,  whilst 
he  millepedes,  lizards,  and  crabs  of  an  immen.-^e  size, 
irawled  over  the  wrecks  of  our  huts.  At  last,  about 
en  o'clock,  nature  resumed  her  tranquillity,  the  thunder 
ceased  to  be  heard,  the  winds  instantly  fell,  and  the  air 
mained  calm  and  dull. 

After  the  tempest  had  ceased,  we  endeavoured  to 
mend  our  huts  a  little,  but  we  could  not  effect  it;  and 
ibliged  to  remain  all  day  under  the  wrecks  ofour 
cottage.  Such,  however,  was  "the  manner  in  which  we 
■ly  all  our  days  and  nights.  In  reading  this 
recital,  the  reader  has  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the  privations, 
e  sufferings,  and  the  evils,  to  which  the  unfortunate 
card  family  were  exposed  during  their  stay  in  the 
and  of  Safal. 

About  this  time,  my  father  was  obliged  to  go  to  Sene- 
gal.   During  his  absence,  the  children  discovered  that  the 
vho  remained  with  us  had  formed  a  scheme  of 

during  the  night.     Caroline  and  myself  wf 
ibarrassed  and  undecided  what  course  to  pi 
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much  sense,  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  thus  suf- 
focated ;  they  could  not  rest  in  any  place,  and  every 
Instant  their  doleful  groans  forced  our  tears  of  pity.  O 
cruel  remembrance  !  thou  makest  ine  yot  weep  as  I 
write  these  lines. 

Towards  the  beginning  of 'July,  the  rains  showed  us 
it  was  seed  time.  We  began  by  sowing  the  cotton,  then 
the  fields  of  millet,  maize,  and  beans.  Early  in  the 
morning,  the  family  went  to  work  :  some  digged,  others 
sowed,  till  the  fierceness  of  the  sun  forced  us  to  relire 
to  the  cottage,  where  wo  expected  a  plate  of  kouskous, 
offish,  and  a  little  rest.  At  three  o'clock  wo  all  returned 
to  the  fields,  and  did  not  leave  off  working  till  the  ap- 
proach of  night ;  then  we  all  went  home,  and  each  oc 
cupied  himself  in  fishing  or  hunting.  Whilst  wo  were 
thus  busied  in  providing  our  supper,  and  provisions  for 
the  morrow,  we  sometimes  would  receive  a  visit  from  the 
sportsmen  who  were  returning  to  Senegal.  Some  would 
feel  lor  our  misery,  but  many  made  us  weep  with  their 
vulgar  affronts.  On  these  occasions,  Caroline  and  myself 
would  fly  from  these  disgusting  beings  as  from  the  wild 
beasts  who  prowled  about  us.  Sometimes,  to  make  us 
forget  the  insults  and  mortifications  we  experienced 
from  the  negro  merchants  who  live  at  Senegal,  and 
whom  curiosity  brought  to  our  island,  my  falher 
would  say  to  us,  "  Wherefore,  my  dears,  are  you  dis- 
tressed with  the  impertinences  of  these  beings?  Only 
think  that,  in  spite  of  your  wretchedness,  you  are  a 
hundred  times  better  Ihan  them,  who  are  nothing  more 
than  vile  traffickers  in  human  flesh,  sons  of  soldiers, 
without  manners,  rich  sailors,  or  free  hooters,  without 
education  and  wilhout  country." 

One  day,  a  French  negro  merchant,  whom  I  will  not 
'name,  having  crossed  the  Senegal  to  th 
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ed  the  matter,  we  thought,  as  Etienne  would  be  in 
the  plot,  we  had  no  other  means  of  preventing  their  es- 
cape but  by  each  of  us  arming  ourselves  with  a  pistol, 
ind  thus  passing  the  night  in  watching  them.  We  bound 
)ur  canoe  firmly  v\'ith  a  chain,  and  seated  ourselves,  the 
better  to  observe  their  motions.  About  nine  in  the  eve- 
ig,  the  two  negroes  came  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  but 
ving  discovered  us,  they  feigned  to  fish,  really  holding 
their  hands  a  small  line  ;  but  on  coming  nearer  ti 
them,  I  saw  they  had  no  hooks.  I  desired  them  to  g( 
to  bed,  and  return  on  the  morrow  to  fish.  One  of  then 
ime  close  to  our  canoe,  and  threw  himself  into  it,  think 
ig  he  could  instantly  put  off;  hut  when  he  found  it 
chained,  he  left  it  quite  ashamed,  and  went  and  lay  dowi 
his  comrade.  I  set  off  to  look  for  Etienne,  when 
uspected  to  have  been  in  the  plot,  and  told  him  of  th( 
design  of  the  two  negroes,  and  prayed  him  to  assist  ui 
■  watching  them  during  the  night.  He  instantly  rose 
and  taking  my  father's  gun,  bade  us  sleep  in  quiet,  whilst 
he  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  overcome  them  ;  however 
made  no  farther  attempt  that  night,  hoping,  doubt, 
to  be  more  fortunate  imother  time.  Next  day  I  wrote 
to  my  fithcr,  to  return  to  Safal  before  night,  for  that  wi 
on  the  eve  of  losing  the  remainder  ofour  negroes 
He  returned  in  the  evening,  resolving  never  again  to  quii 
our  cottage.  He  interrogated  the  negroes  concerning 
design  of  desertion,  and  asked  them  what  excust 
they  had  to  plead.  "  Wo  are  comfortable  here,"  replied 
of  them,  "  but  we  are  not  in  our  native  country ;  our 
parents  and  friends  are  far  from  us.  We  have  been  de- 
prived ofour  liberty,  and  we  have  made,  and  will  make 
itill  farther  efforts,  for  its  recovery."  He  added,  address- 
ing himself  to  my  falher,  "If  thou,  Picard,  my  master, 
ivert  arrested  when  cultivating  thy  fields,  and  carried  far, 
far  from  thy  family,  v.-ouldstthou  not  endeavour  to  rejoin 
I,  and  recover  thy  liberty?"     My  father  promptly  re- 


plied, "I  would!"  "Very  well,"  continued  Nakamcu, 
"  I  am  in  the  same  situation  as  thyself,  I  am  the  father 
ofa  numerous  family  :  I  hare  yet  a  mother,  some  un- 
cles ;  I  love  my  wife,  my  children;  and  dost  thou  think 
it  wonderful  I  should  wish  to  rejoin  them  ?"  My  un- 
fortunate father,  melted  to  tears  with  this  speech,  resolved 
to  send  them  to  the  person  from  whom  he  had  hired 
them,  for  fear  he  should  lose  them.  If  he  had  thought 
like  the  colonists,  he  would  have  put  tliem  in  irons,  and 
treated  them  like  rebels ;  but  he  was  too  lund  hearted  to 
resort  to  such  measures.  Some  days  after,  the  person  to 
whom  the  negroes  were  sent,  brought  us  two  others ;  but 
they  were  so  indolent,  we  found  it  impossible  to  make 
them  work. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

We  however  continued  sowing ;  and  more  than  twenty- 
four  thousand  feet  of  cotton  had  already  been  added  to 
the  plantation,  when  our  labours  were'  stopped  by  war 
suddenly  breaking  out  between  the  colony  and  the  Moors. 
We  learned  that  a  part  of  their  troops  were  in  the  islaird 
of  Bokos,  situated  but  a  short  distance  from  our  own.  It 
was  said  that  the  Arab  merchants  and  the  Marabouts, 
(priests  of  the  Mussulmen),  who  usually  travel  to  Senegal  - 
on  affairs  of  commerce,  had  been  arrested  by  the  French 
soldiers.  In  the  fear  that  the  Moors  would  come  to  our 
island  and  make  us  prisoners,  we  resolved  to  go  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  colony,  and  stay  there  tiU  the  war 
had  ceased.  My  father  caused  all  his  effects  to  bo  trans- 
ported to  the  house  of  the  resident  at  Bahagucy,  after 
which  we  lefl  our  cottage  and  the  island  of  Safal.  Whilst 
Etienne  slowly  rowed  the  canoe  which  contained  our 
family,  I  ran  my  eye  over  the  places  we  were  leaving,  as 
if  wishing  them  an  eternal  adieu.  In  contemplating  our 
poor  cottage,  which  we  had  built  with  such  diSiculty,  I 
could  not  suppress  my  tears.  All  our  plantations,  thought 
I,  will  be  ravaged  during  our  absence ;  our  home  will  be 
burned ;  and  we  will  lose  in  an  instant  that  which  cost 
us  two  years  of  pain  and  fatigue.  I  was  diverted  from 
these  reflections  by  our  canoe  striking  against  tlie  shore 
of  Babaguey.  We  landed  there,  and  instantly  set  off  to 
the  residence  of  M.  Lerouge  ;  but  he  was  already  at  Se- 
negal. We  found  his  house  filled  with  soldiers,  which 
the  governor  had  sent  to  defend  that  position  against  the 
Moors.  My  father  then  borrowed  a  little  shallop  to  lake 
us  to  Senegal.  Whilst  the  boat  was  preparing,  we  eat 
a  morsel  of  millet  bread  I  had  had  the  precaution  to  make 
before  we  left  Safal ;  at  last,  at  six  in  the  evening  we 
embarked  for  St.  Louis,  leaving  our  negroes  at  Babaguey. 
My  father  promised  to  Etienne  to  go  and  rejoin  him  to 
continue  the  work,  if  it  was  possible,  as  soon  as  we  were 
in  safety. 

It  was  very  late  before  we  reached  Senegal.  As  we 
had  no  lodging.s,  a  friend  of  my  father,  (M.  Thomas)  ad- 
mitted us,  his  worthy  wife  loading  us  with  kindness. 
During  our  stay  in  the  island  of  Safal,  my  father  had 
made  various  trips  to  Senegal ;  but  as  my  sister  and  my- 
self had  not  quitted  it  for  a  long  time,  we  found  ourselves 
in  another  world.  The  isolated  manner  in  which  we 
had  lived,  and  the  misfortunes  we  had  endured,  contribut- 
ed in  no  small  degree  to  give  us  a  savage  and  embarrass- 
ed appearance.  Caroline  especially  had  become  so  timid, 
she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  appear  in  company.  It  is 
true  the  nakedness  to  which  we  were  reduced,  a  good 
deal  caused  the  repugnance  we  felt  at  seeing  company. 
Having  no  cap  but  our  hair,  no  clothes  but  a  half-worn 
robe  of  coarse  silk,  without  stockings  and  shoes,  wo  felt 
much  distressed  in  appearing  thus  habited  before  a  so- 
ciety among  whom  we  had  formerly  held  a  certain  rank. 
The  good  lady  Thomas  seeing  our  embarrassment,  kmd- 
ly  dispensed  with  our  appearance  at  table,  as  Ihey  had 
strangers  in  the  house.  She  caused  supper  to  be  brought 
to  our  chamber,  under  the  pretext  that  we  wore  indis- 
posed. In  this  manner  we  escaped  the  curious  and  im- 
prudent regards  of  various  young  people,  who  had  not  yet 
been  tutored  by  the  hand  of  misfortune.  We  learned 
that  we  were  known  at  Senegal  by  different  names,  some 
calling  us  T/ie  Hermits  of  the  Isle  of  Safal,  others  T/ie 
Exlln  in  Africa. 

On  the  morrow,  my  father  hired  an  apartment  in  the 
house  oi'  one  of  his  old  friends  (M.  Valentin.)  After 
breakfast  wo  thanked  our  hosts,  and  went  to  our  new 
lodging.  It  consisted  of  a  large  chamber,  the  windows 
of  which  were  under  groimd,  filled  with  broken  panes.; 
thus,  in  the  first  night,  we  had  such  a  quantity  of  mus- 
quitoes, that  we  thought  we  were  vet  in  the  island  of 
Safal.  On  the  following  day,  my  father  was  desirous  of 
reluming  to  his  plantation.  We  in  vain  represented  to 
him  the  dangers  to  which  he  exposed  himself;  nothing 
would   divert  him  from  hia  design.     He  promised,  how- 
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ever,  to  go  to  B.ifiil  only  during  the  day,  and  to  sleep  at 
the  house  of  the  resident  at  Bubaguey.  He  told  us  that 
it  was  not  the  war  with  the  Moors  "alone  wliich  caused 
him  to  bring  us  to  Senegal,  but  also  the  state  of  suffer- 
ing in  which  the  whole  family  was.  It  is  true  out 
strength  was  considerably  diminished ;  the  youngest  ol 
my  brothers  had  been  for  several  days  attaclted  with  a 
strong  fever ;  and  we  were  all  slightly  seized  with  the 
same  disease.  My  father,  taking  our  oldest  brother  will: 
him,  left  us  for  the  isle  of  Safal,  promising  to  corns 
and  see  us  every  Sunday.  I  went  with  him  to  the  court, 
gate,  conjuring  him,  above  all  things,  not  to  expose  him. 
self,  and  to  take  care  of  his  health,  which  was  so  precious 
to  us.  That  worthy  man  embraced  me,  and  bade  me 
fear  nothing  on  that  head,  for  he  too  well  felt  how  neces- 
sary his  life  was  to  his  children,  to  e.^pose  it  imprudent 
ly.  "  For  my  health,"  added  he,  "  I  hope  to  preserve  it 
long,  unless  He-aven  has  decided  otherwise."  With 
these  words  he  bid  adieu,  and  went  away ;  I  returned  to 
the  house  and  gave  free  vent  to  my  tears.  I  know  not 
what  presentiment  then  seized  me,  for  I  felt  as  if  I  hai 
seen  my  father  for  the  last  time ;  and  it  was  only  at  th( 
end  of  the  third  day,  on  receiving  a  letter  written  witl 
his  own  hand,  that  I  could  divest  myself  of  these  gloomy 
ideas.  He  told  us  he  was  very  well,  and  that  all  w: 
quiet  at  Safal.  On  the  same  day  I  wrote  to  inform  hii 
of  the  condition  of  our  young  brother,  who  was  a  little 
better  during  the  evening ;  I  sent  him  at  the 
some  loaves  of  new  bread  and  three  bottles  of  wine  which 
a  generous  person  had  had  tlie  goodness  to  give  us.  On 
the  following  Sunday  we  sat  waiting  his  arrival,  but 
frightful  tempest  that  raged  during  all  the  day,  deprived 
us  of  that  pleasure ;  we,  however,  received  accounts  from 
him  every  two  days,  which  were  always  satisfactory. 

About  the  1st  of  August  1819,  the  best  friend  of  my 
father,  M.  Dard,  who,  from  the  commencement  of  oui 
misfortunes,  had  not  withheld  his  helping  hand  from  us, 
came  to  annoimce  h;s  approaching  departure  for  France, 
and  to  bid  us  farewell.  We  congratulated  him  on  the 
happiness  of  leaving  so  melancholy  a  place  as  Senegal. 
After  we  had  talked  some  time  about  our  unfortunate 
situation,  and  of  the  little  hope  we  had  of  ever  getting 
out  of  it,  that  sensible  man,  feeling  liis  tears  beginning 
to  flow,  took  leave  of  us,  promising  to  visit  my  father  in 
passing  Babaguey.  Some  days  afler,  our  young  sister 
became  dangerously  ill ;  the  fever  attacked  me  also ;  and 
in  less  than  forty-eight  liours  all  our  family  were  seized 
with  the  same  disease.  Caroline,  however,  had  still  suf- 
ficient strength  to  take  care  of  us  ;  and  but  tor  her  assist- 
ance, we  would  all  perhaps  have  become  a  prey  to  the 
malady  which  oppressed  us.  That  good  sister  durst  not 
acquaint  my  father  with  the  deplorable  condition  in 
which  we  all  were:  but,  alas!  she  was  soon  obliged  to  tell 
him  tlie  melancholy  news.  I  know  not  what  passed  dur- 
ing two  days  after  my  sister  had  written  my  father,  hav- 
ing been  seized  with  delirium.  W^hen  tlie  fit  had  some- 
what abated,  and  I  had  recovered  my  senses  a  little,  I 
began  to  recognise  the  people  who  were  about  me,  and 
I  saw  my  father  weeping  near  my  bed.  His  presence 
revived  the  little  strength  I  had  still  left.  I  wished  to 
speak,  but  my  ideas  were  so  confused  that  I  could  only 
articulate  a  few  unconnected  words.  1  tlien  learned,  that 
after  my  father  was  acquainted  with  our  dangerous  condi- 
tion, he  had  hastened  to  Senegal  with  my  oldest  brother, 
who  also  had  been  attacked.  My  father  seemed  to  be  no 
better  than  we  were;  but  to  quiet  our  fears,  he  told  us  that 
he  attributed  his  indisposition  to  a  cold  he  had  caught 
from  sleeping  on  a  bank  of  sand  at  Safal.  Wc  soon  per- 
ceived that  his  disease  was  more  of  the  mind  than  of  tlie 
body.  I  often  observed  him  thoughtfiil,  with  a  wild  and 
disquieted  look-  This  good  man,  who  had  resisted  with 
such  courage  all  his  indignities  and  misfortunes,  wept 
like  a  child  at  the  sight  of  his  dying  family. 

Meanwhile  the  sickness  increased  every  day  in  our 
family  ;  my  young  sister  was  worst.  Dr.  Quinecy  saw 
her,  and  prescribed  every  remedy  he  thought  necessary 
to  soothe  her  sufferings.  During  the  middle  of  the  night 
she  complained  of  great  pain  in  her  abdomen,  but,  after 
taking  the  medicine  ordered  her,  she  fell  quiet,  and  we 
believed  she  was  asleep.  Caroline,  who  wateheel  us  dur- 
ing the  night  in  spite  of  her  weakness,  took  advantage 
of  this  supposed  slumber  to  take  a  little  repose.     A  short 


while  after,  wishing 


if  little  Laura  still  slept,  she 


raised  the  quilt  which  covered  her,  and  uttered 
ing  shriek.  I  awoke,  and  heard  her  say  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  Alas!  Laura  is  dead.  Our  weeping  soon  awoke 
our  unhappy  father.  He  rose,  and,  seeing  the  face  of  the 
dead  child,  cried  in  wild  despair:  "It  is  then  all  over; 
my  cruel  enemies  have  gained  their  victory  !  They  have 
taken  ironi  me  tlie  bread  which  I  earned  with  the  sweat 
of  my  brow  to  support  my  children;  they  have  sacrificed 


my  family  to  tlieir  implacable  hate;  let  them 
and  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  malice  with  a  sight  of  the 
victim  they  have  immolated  !  let  them  come  to  satiate 
their  fury  with  the  scene  of  misery  in  which  they  hav 

plunged 'us!     O  cruel  S ,  thy  barbarous  heart 

cannot  be  that  of  a  Frenchman !"  On  uttering  these 
words,  he  rushed  out,  and  seated  himself  under  a  gallery 
which  was  at  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  we  lived 
He  there  remained  a  long  while  buried  in  profound  modi 
tation,  during  which  time  we  could  not  get  him  to  utter 
one  word.  At  last,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
physician  came,  and  was  surprised  on  hearing  of  tlie 
death  of  Laura ;  then  went  to  my  father,  who  seemed  to 
be  insensible  to  every  thing  around  him,  and  inquired  at 
him  concerning  his  healtli.  "  I  am  well,"  replied  he, 
"  and  1  am  going  to  return  to  SafnJ ;  for  I  always  find 
myself  best  there."  The  doctor  told  him  his  own  con- 
dition, as  well  as  that  of  his  family,  would  not  allow  him 
to  leave  Senegal ;  but  he  was  inflexible.  Seeing  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  remain  at  St.  Louis,  I  arose,  weak 
as  I  was,  and  went  to  search  for  a  negro  and  a  canoe  to 
carry  us  to  Safal.  In  the  meanwhile  a  friend  of  ours 
took  charge  of  burying  the  body  of  my  sister;  but  my 
father  wished  to  inter  it  beside  the  others  in  his  island, 
and  determined  to  take  it  thither  along  with  us.  Not  to 
have,  however,  such  a  melancholy  sight  before  our  eyes 
during  our  journey,  X  hired  a  second  canoe  to  carry  the 
corpse  of  poor  Laura;    and  attaching  it  to  the  one 


r  brothers  i 


and  set  off.  Having  arrived  opposite  the  house  possessed 
by  M.  Thomas,  my  lather  felt  himself  greatly  indisposed. 
I  profited  by  the  circumstance,  by  getting  biin  to  go  to 
the  house  of  his  friend ;  hoping  we  would  persuade  him 
against  returning  to  Safal.  He  consented  without  diSi 
culty ;  but  we  had  scarcely  entered  the  house,  when  he 
was  again  taken  veiy  ill.  We  instantly  called  a  physi 
cian,  who  found  in  him  the  seeds  of  a  most  malignant 
fever.  We  laid  him  down,  and  all  the  family  wept 
around  his  bed,  whilst  the  canoe  which  carried  the 
mains  of  our  young  sister  proceeded  to  Safal.  M.  Thomas 
undertook  to  procure  us  a  house  more  healthy  than  that 
we  had  quitted;  but  the  condition  of  my  father  was  such, 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  walk,  and  we  had  t« 
him  in  a  litter  to  take  him  to  our  new  habitation.  All 
the  worthy  people  of  Senegal  could  not  contain  thei 

dignation  against  Governor  S ,  whose  inhuman 

duct  towards  our  family  had  been  the  principal  cau 
all  our  misfortunes.     They  went  to  his  house,  and  boldly 
told  him  it  was  a  shame  for  the  chief  of  the  colony  th' 
to  allow  an  unfortunate  family  entirely  to  perish.     I 

S ,  eitJier  touched  with  these  reproaches,  or  at  last 

being  moved  by  more  friendly  feelings  towards  us,  i 
ed  provisions  secretly  to  be  sent  to  our  house.  Wi 
ceived  them  under  the  persuasion  they  had  been  sent  by 
some  friend  of  my  father  ;  but  having  at  last  learned  they 
had  come  from  the  governor,  my  father  bid  me  re 
them  to  him.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do,  for  a  pa 
the  provisions  had  already  been  consumed ;  and,  besides,  the 
distressed  condition  to  which  we  were  reduced,  made 
flatter  myself  witli  the  thought,  tliat  the  governor  wished 
at  last  to  make  amends  for  the  wrongs  he  had  done  us 
But,  alas!  his  assistance  was  too  late;  the  fata!  monien 
was  fast  approaching  when  my  father  had  to  bend  unde 
the  pressure  of  his  intolerable  sufferings. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  day  after  we  had  taken  possession  of  our  i 
abode,  my  father  sent  me  to  the  Isle  of  Babaguey 
bring  back  the  things  which  were  left  at  the  house  of  the 
Resident,  As  I  found  myself  considerably  better  during 
the  last  few  days,  I  hired  a  canoe  and  went,  leaving  th 
sick  to  the  care  of  Caroline.  I  soon  reached  the  placi 
of  my  destination,  and  finishing  my  business,  I  wa; 
upon  tlie  point  of  returning  to  Senegal,  when  a  wisl 
came  into  my  head  of  seeing  Safal.  Having  made  two 
negroes  take  me  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  I  walked 
along  the  side  of  the  plantation,  then  visited  our  cottage, 
which  1  found  just  as  we  had  left  it.  At  last  I  bent  my 
steps  towards  the  tomb  of  my  step-mother,  in  which  were 
deposited  the  remains  of  my  little  sister.  I  seated  my- 
self under  the  shrubs  which  shaded  the  place  of  their 
repose,  and  remained  a  long  while  wrapt  in  the  most 
melancholy  reflections.  All  the  misfortunes  we  had  ex- 
perienced since  our  shipwreck  came  across  my  mind, 
and  I  asked  myself,  how  I  had  been  able  to  endure  them  ? 
I  thought  that,  at  this  instant,  a  secret  voice  said  to  me, 
you  will  yet  have  greater  to  deplore.  Terrified  by  this 
melancholy  presentiment,  I  strove  to  rise,  but  my 
stiength  failing  me,  I  fell  on  my  knees  upon  the  grave. 
\{tcT  having  addressed  my  prayers  to  the  Eternal,  I  felt 


a  little  more  tranquil ;  and,  quitting  this  melancholy  spot, 
old  Etienne  led  me  back  to  Babaguey,  where  my  canoe 
waited  for  me.  The  heat  was  excessive ;  however,  I  en- 
dured it,  rather  than  wait  for  the  coolness  of  evening  to  re- 
turn to  my  father.  On  my  arrival  at  St.  Louis,  I  found  him 
in  a  violent  passion  at  a  certain  personage  of  the  colony, 
who,  without  any  regard  to  his  condition,  had  said  the 
most  humiliating  things  to  him.  Tills  scene  had  con- 
tributed, in  no  smalt  degree,  to  aggravate  his  illness ;  for, 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  fever  returned,  and 
a  horrible  delirium  darkened  all  his  faculties.  We  spent 
a  terrible  night,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  his  last. 
The  following  day  found  little  change  in  his  condition, 
except  a  small  glimmering  of  reason  at  intervals.  In  one 
of  these  moments,  when  we  hoped  he  would  recover  his 
health,  M.  Dard,  whom  v,-c  thought  already  far  from 
Senegal,  entered  our  li  m  .  M-  ''  ilirr  instantly  recog- 
nised him,  and,  m.iKi  i"  his  bed,  took  his 
hand,  and  said,  "  \l  i  i  (nine;  Heaven,  to 
whose  decrees  I  him  u  i  i  ill  soon  rcmo\e  me 
from  this  world;  butuin  l.,ii-.m.,1iuii  n.  mains  Hith  mc, — 
the  thought  that  you  will  not  abdiidun  my  children.  I 
recommend  to  j'ou  my  oldest  daughter;  you  are  dearto  her, 
doubt  not ;  would  she  were  your  wife,  and  that  you  were 
to  her,  as  you  have  always  been  to  me,  a  sincere  friend  !" 
On  saying  these  words,  he  took  my  liands  and  pressed 
them  to  his  burning  lips.  Tears  suffocated  my  voice, 
but  I  pressed  him  tenderly  in  my  arms  ;  and  as  he  saw 
I  was  extremely  affected  with  his  situation,  he  quickly 
said  to  me,  "  My  daughter,  I  have  need  of  rest."  I  in 
stantly  quitted  hini,  and  was  joined  by  M.  Dard,  when 
we  retired  to  another  room,  where  we  found  Caroline 
and  the  good  Mad.  Thomas.  This  worthy  friend  seeing 
the  deplorable  condition  to  which  we  were  reduced,  en- 
deavoured to  console  us,  and  to  give  us  hope,  saying,  that 
having  heard  of  my  father's  illness  on  board  the  brig 
Vigilant,  in  which  he  had  embarked  at  the  port  of  St. 
Louis,  he  had  obtained  leave  to  come  on  shore,  and  to  go 
and  offer  us  some  assistance  ;  after  vi'hich  he  left  us, 
promising  to  return  on  the  morrow. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  night  of  the  15th  August 
1819,  it  struck  me  that  my  fatlier  wished  to  speak  with 
me.  I  drew  near  to  him,  and  seeing  him  pale,  and  his 
eyes  wild,  I  turned  away  my  head  to  conceal  the  tears 
which  I  could  not  suppress ;  but  having  perceived  my 
distress,  he  said  to  me  in  a  mournful  voice,  "  Why  are 
you  so  much  afflicted,  my  child  ?  My  last  hour  ap- 
proaches, I  cannot  escape  it ;  then  summon  all  the 
strength  of  your  soul  to  bear  it  with  courage.  My  con- 
science is  pure,  I  have  nothing  with  which  to  reproach 
m3^self ;  I  will  die  in  peace  if  you  promise  to  protect  the 
children  whom  I  will  soon  leave.  Tell  also  to  feeling 
hearts  tlie  long  train  of  uninterrupted  misfortunes  which 
have  assailed  me  ;  tell  the  abandoned  condition  in  which 
we  have  lived ;  and  tell  at  last,  that  in  dying,  I  forgave 
my  enemies  all  the  evils  they  had  made  nie  as  well  as  my 
family  endure  I"'  At  these  words  I  fell  upon  his  bed, 
and  cried  yes,  dear  father,  I  promise  to  do  all  you  require 
of  me.  I  was  yet  speaking  when  Caroline  entered  the 
chamber,  and  throwing  herself  upon  his  bed,  tenderly 
cmbraceti  him,  whilst  he  held  me  by  the  hand.  We 
gazed  on  one  anoth.cr  in  profound  silence,  which  was 
on]}'  interrupted  by  our  sighs.  During  this  heart-rend- 
ing scene,  my  father  again  said  to  me,  "  My  good 
('iiarloite,  I  thank  you  for  all  the  care  you  have  bestowed 
on  me;  I  die,  but  I  leave  you  to  the  protection  of  friends 
who  will  not  abandon  you.  Never  forget  the  obligations 
you  already  owe  M.  Dard.  Heaven  assist  you.  Fare- 
well, I  go  before  you  to  a  better  world."  These  words, 
pronounced  with  difficulty,  were  the  last  he  uttered.  He 
instantly  became  much  convulsed.  All  the  physicians 
of  the  colony  were  called,  but  the  medicines  they  pre- 
scribed produced  no  effect.  In  this  condition  he  remain- 
ed more  than  six  hours,  during  which  time  we  stood 
lispended  between  hope  and  despair.  O  horrible  night ! 
light  of  sorrow  and  desolation  !  who  can  describe  all 
i'iiieh  the  unfortunate  family  of  Picard  suftered  during 
hv  terrible  reign  !  But  the  fatal  period  approached;  the 
iliysician  who  prescribed  it  went  out ;  I  followed,  and, 
stiil  seeking  for  some  illusion  in  the  misfortune  which 
menaced  us,  I  tremblingly  interrogated  him.  The  wor- 
thy man  would  not  dissemble ;  he  took  me  by  the  hand 
and  said,  my  dear  lady,  the  moment  is  arrived  when  you 
ive  need  to  arm  yourself  with  courage ;  it  is  all  over 
ith  M.  Picard ;  you  must  submit  to  the  will  of  God. 
These  words  were  a  thunderbolt  to  me.  I  instantly  re- 
turned, bathed   in  tears ;  but  alas !  my  father  was  no 

Such  an  irreparable  misfortune  plunged  us  into  a  con- 
dition worse  than  death.     Without  ceasing,  I  besought 
to  put  a  period  to  my  deplorable  li:c.     The  friend.s 


CO 


MADAME  UAR1>'S  NARRATIVE. 


about  me  used  every  endeavour  to  calm  me,  but  my  soul 
was  in  the  depth  of  atHiction,  and  their  consolations 
reached  it  not.  *•  O  God  I"  cried  I,  "  how  is  it  possible 
thou  canst  yet  let  me  live  ?  Ought  not  the  misery  1 
feel  to  make  me  follow  ray  tathcr  to  the  grave  ?"  It  wa 
necessary  to  employ  force  to  keep  me  from  that  plan  o 
horror  and  dismay.  Madame  Thomas  took  us  to  he 
house,  whilst  our  friends  prepared  the  funeral  of  my  un 
happy  father.  I  remained  insensible  for  a  long  while 
and,  when  somewhat  recovered,  my  first  care  was  t< 
pray  the  people  with  whom  wo  lived  to  carry  the  body 
of  my  father  to  the  Isle  of  Safal  to  be  eieposited,  agree 
ably  to  his  request,  near  the  remains  of  liis  wile.  Our 
friends  accompanied  it.     Some  hours  after  the  departure 

of  the  funeral  procession.  Governor  S ,  doubtless 

preaching  himself  with  the  helpless  condition  in  which 
we  had  been  left  for  so  long  a  time,  gave  orders  to  take 
care  of  the  remainder  of  our  unfortunate  fiimily.  He 
himself  came  to  the  house  of  M.  Thomas.  His 
sence  made  such  an  impression  on  me,  that  I  swo 
away.  We  did  not,  however,  refuse  the  assistance  he 
offered  us,  convinced,  as  wc  wore,  that  it  was  less  to  the 
governor  of  Senegal  we  were  indebted  than  to  the  French 
government,  whose  intentions  he  was  only  fulfilling. 
Several  days  passed  before  I  could  moderate  my 
row ;  but  at  last  our  friends  represented  to  me  the  duties 
J  owed  to  the  orphans  who  were  letl  with  us,  and  to 
whom  I  had  promised  to  hold  the  place  of  mothei 
Then  rousing  myself  from  my  lethargy,  and  recollecting 
the  obligations  I  had  to  fulfil,  1  bestowed  all  my  affec- 
tions on  the  innocent  beings  whom  my  father  had  con- 
fided to  me  in  his  dying  moments.  Nevertheless  I  was 
not  at  rest ;  the  desire  of  seeing  the  place  where  reposed 
the  mortal  remains  of  my  worthy  father  tormented  me. 
TJiey  wished  to  dissuade  nie ;  but  when  they  saw  I  had 
been  frequently  weeping  in  private,  they  no  longer  with- 
lield  me.  I  went  alone  to  Safal,  leaving  Caroline  to  take 
charge  of  the  children,  two  of  whom  were  still  in  a  dan- 
gerous condition.  What  changes  did  I  find  at  our  cot- 
tage !  Tlie  person  from  whom  we  had  iiired  our  ne- 
groes had  secretly  removed  them;  rank  weeds  sprung 
up  every  where ;  the  cotton  withered  for  want  of  culti- 
vation :  the  fields  of  millet,  maize,  and  beans  had  been 
devoured  by  the  herds  of  cattle  from  the  colony ;  our 
house  was  half  plundered  ;  the  books  and  papers  of  my 
father  taken  away.  Old  Etienne  still  remained ;  I  found 
him  cultivating  cotton.  Ai  soon  as  he  saw  me  he  drew 
near  ;  and  having  inquired  if  he  wished  to  remain  at  the 
plantation,  he  replied,  "  I  could  stay  here  all  my  life ; 
ray  good  master  is  no  more,  but  he  is  still  here  ;  I  wish 
to  work  for  the  support  of  his  children."  I  promised 
in  my  turn  to  take  care  of  him  during  my  stay  in  Africa. 
At  last  I  bent  my  steps  towards  my  father's  grave.  The 
shrubs  which  surrounded  it  were  covered  with  the  most 
beautiful  verdure  ;  their  thorny  branches  hung  over  it  as 
if  to  shield  it  from  tiie  rays  of  the  sun.  The  silence 
which  reigned  around  this  solitary  place  was  only  inter- 
rupted by  the  songs  of  the  birds,  and  the  rustling  of  the 
foliage,  agitated  by  a  faint  breeze.  At  the  sight  of  this 
Bacred  retreat,  I  suddenly  felt  myself  penetrated  by  a 
religious  sentiment,  and  falling  on  my  knees  upon  the 
grass,  and  resting  my  head  upon  the  humid  stone,  re- 
mained a  long  while  in  deep  meditation.  Then  starting 
up,  I  cried,  "  Dear  remains  of  the  best  of  fathers  !  I 
come  not  hither  to  disturb  your  repose ;  but  I  come  to 
ask  of  Him  who  is  omnipotent,  resignation  to  his  august 
decrees.  I  come  to  promise  also  to  the  worthy  author 
of  my  ciistcnee,  to  give  all  my  care  to  the  orphans  whom 
he  has  left  on  earth.  I  also  promise  to  make  known  to 
feeling  hearts  all  the  misfortunes  he  experienced  before 
being  driven  to  the  tomb."  After  a  short  prayer,  I  arose 
and  returned  to  the  cottage.  To  consecrate  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  my  father,  I  took  two  cocoa- 
nuts,  which  lie  had  planted  some  time  previous  to  his 
death,  and  replanted  them  beside  the  grave ;  I  then  gave 
my  orders  to  Etienne,  and  returned  to  the  family  at 
Senegal. 

Next  day  M.  Dard  came  to  see  us  at  the  house  of  M. 
Thomas.  This  worthy  friend  of  my  father  told  us  he 
would  not  abandon  in  Senegal  the  orphans  whom  he  had 
promised  to  assist.  !  come,  added  lie,  to  return  to  the 
governor  the  leave  he  had  given  me  to  pass  six  mon 
in  France,  and  1  charge  myself  with  providing  for 
your  wants  till  I  can  convey  you  again  to  Paris.  Such 
generous  devotion  affected  me  to  tears ;  I  thanked  ou 
worthy  benefactor,  and  he  went  into  Mad.  Thomas' 
room.  When  he  had  gone.  Mad.  Thomas  took  m 
aside,  and  said,  that  M.  Dard's  intention  was  not  only 
to  adopt  the  wrecks  of  our  family,  but  he  wished  also  to 
offer  mc  his  hand  as  soon  as  our  grief  had  subsided 
This  confidence,  I  own,  displeased  me  not ;  for  it  was 


delightful  for  me  to  think  that  so  excellent  a  man,  who 
had  already  given  us  such  substantial  assistance  in  our 
distress,  did  not  think  himself  degraded  by  uniting  his 
fate  with  that  of  a  poor  orphan.  1  recollected  what  my 
father  had  said  to  me  during  one  of  our  greatest  misfor- 
tunes. "  M.  Dard,"  said  that  worthy  man,  "  is  an  esti- 
mable youth,  whose  attachment  for  us  has  never  dimi- 
nished in  spite  of  our  wretchedness ;  and  1  am  certain 
he  prefers  virtue  in  a  wife  above  all  other  riches." 

Some  days  after,  our  benefactor  came  to  tell  us  he  had 
disembarked  all  his  effects,  and  that  he  had  resumed  his 
functions  as  director  of  the  French  school  at  Senegal, 
rt'e  talked  a  long  while  together  concerning  my  father's 
aft'airs,  and  he  then  left  us.  However,  as  one  of  my 
brothers  was  very  ill,  he  returned  in  the  evening  to  see 
how  he  was.  He  found  us  in  tears;  for  the  innocent 
creature  had  expired  in  my  arms.  M.  Dard  and  M. 
Thomjis  instantly  buried  hiui,  for  his  body  had  already 
become  putrid.  We  took  great  care  to  conceal  his  death 
from  his  brother,  who,  having  a  mind  superior  to  his 
age,  would  doubtless  have  been  greatly  affected.  Never- 
theless, on  the  following  day,  poor  Oharles  inquired  where 
his  brother  Gustavus  was;  M.  Dard,  who  was  sitting 
near  his  bed,  told  him  he  was  at  school;  but  he  discover- 
ed the  cheat,  and  cried,  weeping,  that  he  wished  a  hat  to 
go  to  school,  and  see  if  Gustavus  was  really  living.  M. 
Dard  had  the  kindness  to  go  and  purchase  him  one  to 
quiet  him,  which,  when  he  saw,  he  was  satisfied,  and 
waited  till  the  morrow  to  go  and  see  if  his  brother  was 
at  school.  This  young  victim  to  misery  dragged  out 
his  melancholy  existence  during  two  months ;  and  about 
the  end  of  October  we  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  him 
also. 

This  last  blow  plunged  me  into  a  gloomy  melancholy. 
I  was  indifferent  to  every  thing.  I  had  seen,  in  three 
months,  nearly  all  my  relations  die.  A  young  orphan 
(Alphonso  Fleury,)  our  cousin,  aged  five  years,  to  whom 
ay  father  was  tutor,  and  whom  he  had  always  consider- 
d  as  his  own  child,  my  sister  Caroline,  and  myself,  were 
11  that  remained  of  the  unfortunate  Picard  family,  who, 
n  setting  out  for  Africa,  consisted  of  nine.  We,  too, 
had  nearly  followed  our  dear  parents  to  the  grave.  Our 
friends,  however,  by  their  great  care  and  attention,  got 
us  by  degrees  to  recover  our  composure,  and  chased  from 
our  thoughts  the  cruel  recollections  which  afflicted  us. 
We  recovered  our  tranquillity,  and  dared  at  last  to  che- 
rish the  hope  of  seeing  more  fortunate  days.  That  hope 
was  not  delusive.  Our  benefactor,  M.  Dard,  since  then 
having  become  my  husband,  gathered  togelher  the 
wrecks  of  our  wretched  family,  and  has  proved  himself 
worthy  of  being  a  father  to  us.  My  sister  Caroline  af- 
terwards married  M.  Richard,  agricultural  botanist,  at- 
tached to  the  agricultural  establishment  of  the  colony. 

Leaving  Senegal  with  my  husband  and  the  young  Al- 
phonso Fleury,  my  cousin,  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship 
Menagere,  on  the  I8th  November  1820,  we  safely  ar- 
rived at  L'Orient  on  the  31st  December  following.  A 
few  days  after  our  landing,  we  went  to  Paris,  where  we 
ined  two  months.  At  last  we  reached  my  husband's 
native  place,  at  Bligny-sous-Beaune,  in  the  department 
of  the  cote  d'Or,  where  I  have  had  the  happiness  of  find- 
new  relations  whose  tender  friendship  consoles  me 
part  for  the  loss  of  those  of  whom  cruel  death  de- 
prived me  in  Africa. 


The  following  is  the  substance,  abridged  from  MM. 
Correard  and  Savigny,  of  what  took  place  on  the  Raft 
'uring  thirteen  days  before  the  sufferers  were  taken  up 
by  the  Argus  Brig. 

After  the  boats  had  disappeared,  the  consternation  be- 
came extreme.  All  the  horrors  of  thirst  and  famine 
passed  before  our  imaginations ;  besides,  we  had  to  con- 
tend with  a  treacherous  element,  which  already  covered 
the  half  of  our  bodies.  The  deep  stupor  of  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  instantly  changed  to  despair.  All  saw 
their  inevitable  destruction,  and  expressed  by  their  moans 
the  dark  thoughts  which  brooded  in  their  minds.  Our 
words  were  at  first  unavailing  to  quiet  their  fears,  which 
we  participated  with  them,  but  which  a  greater  strength 
of  mind  enabled  us  to  dissemble.  At  last,  an  unmoved 
countenance,  and  our  proffered  consolations,  quieted  them 
by  degrees,  but  could  not  entirely  dissipate  the  terror 
with  which  they  were  seized. 

When  tranquillity  was  a  little  restored,  wc  began  to 
search  about  the  raft  for  the  charts,  the  compass,  and  the 
anchor,  which  we  presumed  had  been  placed  upon  it, after 
what  we  had  been  told  at  the  time  of  quitting  the  frigate.* 


•  M.  CorrSard,  fearing  that  on  the  event  of  their  be. 
ing  separated  from  the  boats  by  any  unforeseen  accident 


These  thing.s,  of  the  first  importance,  had  not  been 
placed  upon  our  machine.  Above  all,  the  want  of  a 
compass  the  most  alarmed  us,  and  we  gave  vent  to  our 
rage  and  vengeance.  M.  Correard  then  remembered 
he  had  seen  one  in  tlie  hands  of  one  of  the  principal 
workmen  under  his  command  :  he  spoke  to  the  man, 
who  replied,  "  Yes,  yes,  I  have  it  with  me."  This  in- 
formation transported  us  with  joy,  and  we  believed  that 
our  safety  depended  upon  this  futile  resom-ce :  it  was 
about  the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  and  very  incorrect. 
Those  who  have  not  been  in  situations  in  which  their 
existence  was  exposed  to  extreme  peril,  can  have  but  a 
faint  knowledge  of  the  price  one  attaches  then  to  the 
simplest  objects — with  what  avidity  one  seizes  the  slight- 
est means  capable  of  mitigating  the  rigour  of  that  tate 
against  which  they  contend.  The  compass  was  given 
to  the  commander  of  the  raft,  but  an  accident  deprived 
us  of  it  for  ever :  it  fell,  and  disappeared  between  the 
pieces  of  wood  which  formed  our  machine.  We  had 
kept  it  but  a  few  hours,  and,  after  its  loss,  had  nothing 
now  to  guide  us  but  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 

We  had  all  gone  afloat  without  taking  any  food.  Hun- 
ger beginning  to  be  imperiously  felt,  we  mixed  our  paste 
of  sea-biscuit  [which  had  fallen  into  the  sea,  and  was  with 
difliculty  recovered]  with  a  little  wine,  and  distributed 
it  thus  prepared.  Such  was  our  first  meal,  and  the  best 
we  had  dudng  our  stay  upon  the  raft. 

An  order,  according  to  our  numbers,  was  established 
for  the  distribution  of  our  miserable  provisions.  The 
ration  of  wine  was  fixed  at  three  quarters  a-day.»  We 
will  speak  no  more  of  the  biscuit,  it  having  been  entirely 
consumed  at  the  first  distribution.  The  day  passed  away 
suflBciently  tranquil.  We  talked  of  the  means  by  which 
we  would  save  ourselves ;  we  spoke  of  it  as  a  certain 
circumstance,  which  reanimated  our  courage  ;  and  we 
sustained  that  of  the  soldiers,  by  cherishing  in  them  the 
hope  of  being  able,  in  a  short  while,  to  revenge  them- 
selves on  those  who  had  so  basely  abandoned  us.  This 
hope  of  vengeance,  it  must  be  avowed,  equally  animated 
us  all;  and  we  poured  out  a  thousand  imprecations 
against  those  who  had  left  us  a  prey  to  so  much  misery 
and  danger. 

The  officer  who  commanded  the  raft  being  unable  to 
move,  M.  Savigny  took  upon  himself  the  duty  of  erecting 
the  inast.  He  caused  them  to  cut  in  two  one  of  the 
poles  of  the  frigate's  masts,  and  fixed  it  with  the  rope 
which  had  served  to  tow  us,  and  of  which  we  made  stays 
and  shrowds.  It  was  placed  on  the  anterior  third  of  the 
raft.  We  put  up  for  a  sail  the  main-top-gallant,  which 
trimmed  very  wsll,  but  was  of  very  little  use,  except 
when  the  wind  served  from  behind;  and  to  keep  the  raft 
in  this  course,  we  were  obliged  to  trim  the  sail  as  if  the 
breeze  blew  athwart  us. 

In  the  evening,  our  hearts  and  our  prayers,  by  a  feel- 
ing natural  to  the  unfortunate,  were  turned  towards 
Heaven.  Surrounded  by  inevitable  dangers,  we  address- 
ed that  invisible  Being  who  has  established,  and  who 
maintains  the  order  of  the  universe.  Our  vows  were 
fervent,  and  we  experienced  from  our  prayers  the  cheer- 
ing influence  of  hope.  It  is  necessary  to  have  been  in 
similar  situations,  before  one  can  rightly  imagine  what 
a  charm  it  is  to  the  heart  of  the  sufferer  the  sublime 
idea  of  God  protecting  the  unfortunate  ! 

One  consoling  thought  still  soothed  our  imaginations. 
Wo  persuaded  ourselves  that  the  little  division  had  gone 
to  the  isle  of  Arguin,  and  that  after  it  had  set  a  part  of 
its  people  on  shore,  the  rest  would  return  to  our  assist- 
ance ;  we  endeavoured  to  impress  this  idea  on  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  which  quieted  them.  The  night  came 
without  our  hope  being  realised  ;  the  wind  freshened,  and 
the  sea  was  considerably  swelled.  What  a  horrible 
night !  The  thought  of  seeing  the  boats  on  the  morrow 
a  little  consoled  our  men,  the  greater  part  of  whom,  be- 
ing unaccustomed  with  the  sea,  fell  on  one  another  at 
each  movement  of  the  raft.  M.  Savigny,  seconded  by 
some  people  who  still  preserved  their  presence  of  mind 
amidst  the  disorder,  stretched  cords  across  the  raft,  by 
which  the  men  held,  and  were  better  able  to  resist  the 
swell  of  the  sea :  some  were  even  obliged  to  fasten  them- 


called  from  the  raft  to  an  oflicer  on  board  the  fiigatc, 
"  Are  we  in  a  condition  to  take  the  route  ? — have  we  in- 
struments and  charts  ?"  got  the  following  reply  :  '*  Yes, 
yes,  I  have  provided  for  you  every  necessary."  M.  Cor- 
reard again  called  to  him,  "  Who  was  to  be  their  com- 
mander ?"  when  the  same  officer  said.  "  'Tis  I ;  I  will  be 
with  you  in  an  instant;"  but  he  instantly  went  and  seat- 
ed himself  in  one  of  the  boats  !— Trans. 

*  The  original  French  is  Irois  quarts,  which  certainly 
cannot  mean  three  quarts;  in  all  probability  it  is  three 
pints.— Tran?. 


selves.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  weather  was  very 
rough :  huge  waves  burst  upon  us,  sometimes  overturn- 
ing us  with  great  violence.  The  cries  of  the  men  min- 
gled v.fith  the  roaring  of  the  flood,  whilst  the  terrible  sea 
raised  us  at  every  instant  from  tlie  raft,  and  threatened 
to  sweep  us  away.  This  scene  was  rendered  still  more 
terrible,  by  the  horrors  inspired  by  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  Suddenly  we  believed  we  saw  fires  in  the  dis- 
tance at  i.iterval's.  We  had  had  the  precaution  to  hang 
at  the  top  of  the  mast,  the  gunpowder  and  pistols  which 
we  iiad  brought  from  the  frigate.  We  made  signals  by 
burning  a  large  quantity  of  cartridges ;  we  even  fired 
some  pistols,  but  it  seems  the  fire  we  saw,  was  nothing 
but  an  error  of  vision,  or,  perhaps,  nothing  more  than 
the  sparkling  of  tlie  waves. 

We  struggled  with  death  during  the  whole  of  the  night, 
holding  firmly  by  the  ropes  whieli  were  made  very  se- 
cure. Tossed  by  the  waves  from  the  back  to  the  front, 
and  from  the  front  to  the  back,  and  sometimes  precipi- 
tated into  the  sea ;  floating  between  life  and  death,  mourn- 
ing our  misfortunes,  certain  of  perishing ;  we  disputed, 
nevertheless,  the  remainder  of  our  existence,  with  that 
cruel  element  which  threatened  to  ingulf  us.  Such  was 
our  condition  till  daybreak.  At  every  instant  we  heard 
the  lamentable  cries  of  tlie  soldiers  and  sailors ;  they 
prepared  for  death,  bidding  farewell  to  one  anotlier,  im- 
ploring the  protection  of  Heaven,  and  addressing  fervent 
prayers  to  God.  Every  one  made  vows  to  him,  in  spite 
of  tlic  certainty  of  never  being  able  to  accomplish  them. 
Frightful  situation  1  How  is  it  possible  to  have  any  idea 
of  it,  which  will  not  fail  short  of  the  reality  I 

Towards  seven  in  the  morning  tlie  sea  fell  a  little,  the 
wind  blew  with  less  fury ;  but  what  a  scene  presented 
itself  to  our  view  1  Ten  or  twelve  unfortunates,  having 
their  inferior  extremities  fixed  in  the  openings  between 
the  pieces  of  the  raft,  had  perished  by  being  unable  to 
disengage  themselves  ;  several  others  were  swept  away 
by  the  violence  of  the  sea.  At  the  hour  of  repast,  we 
took  the  numbers  anew;  we  had  lost  twenty  men.  We 
will  not  affirm  that  this  was  the  exact  number  ;  for  we 
perceived  some  soldiers  who,  to  have  more  than  their 
share,  took  rations  for  two,  and  even  three ;  we  were  so 
huddled  together,  that  we  found  it  absolutely  impossible 
to  prevent  this  abuse. 

In  the  midst  of  these  horrors  a  touching  scene  of  filial 
piety  drew  our  tears.    Two  young  men  raised  and 
cognised  their  father,  who  had  fallen,  and  was  lying 
sensible  among  the  feet  of  the  people.     They  believed 
him  at  first  dead,  and  their  despair  was  expressed  in  tli 
most  afilieting  manner.     It  was  perceived,  however,  that 
he  still  breathed,  and  every  assistance  was  rendered  for 
his  recovery  in  our  power.     He  slowly  revived,  and  was 
restored  to  life,  and  to  the  prayers  of  his  sons,  who  sup. 
ported   him,  closely  folded  in  their  arras.     Whilst  out 
hearts  were  softened  by  this  affecting  episode  in  oui 
melancholy  adventures,  we  had  soon  to  witness  the  sad 
spectacle  of  a  dark  contrast.    Two  ship-boys  and  a  baker 
feared  not   to  seek   death,  and  threw  themselves    ii 
the  sea,  al\er  having  bid  farewell  to  their  companions 
misfortune.     Already  the  minds  of  our  people  were  s 
gularly  altered ;   some   believed   they  saw  land,  otliers 
ships  which  were  coming  to  save  us ;  all  talked  aloud  of 
their  fallacious  visions. 

We  lamented  the  loss  of  our  unfortunate  compa 
At  this  moment  we  were  far  from  anticipating  the  still 
more  terrible  scene  wliieh  took  place  on  the  following 
night ;  far  from  that,  we  enjoyed  a  positive  satisfaction, 
so  well  were  we  persuaded  that  the  boats  would  return 
to  our  assistance.  The  day  was  fine,  and  the  most  per. 
feet  tranquillity  reigned  all  the  while  on  our  raft.  The 
evening  came,  and  no  boats  appeared.  Despondency  be. 
gan  to  seize  our  men,  and  then  a  spirit  of  insubordina- 
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officers  was  entirely  disregarded.  Night  fell  rapidly 
the  sky  was  obscured  by  dark  clouds  ;  the  wind  which, 
during  the  whole  of  the  day,  had  blown  rather  violently, 
became  furious  and  swelled  the  sea,  which  in  an  instant 
became  very  rough. 

The  preceding  niglit  had  been  frightful,  but  this  was 
still  more  so.  Mountains  of  water  covered  us  at  every 
instant,  and  burst  with  fury  into  the  midst  of  us.  Very 
fortunately  we  had  the  wind  from  behind,  and  the  strength 
of  the  sea  was  a  little  broken  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
we  were  driven  before  it.  We  were  impelled  towards 
the  land.  Tlie  men,  from  the  violence  of  the  sea,  were 
hurried  from  the  back  to  the  fi-ont ;  we  were  obliged  to 
keep  to  the  centre,  the  firmest  part  of  the  raft,  and  those 
who  could  not  get  there  almost  all  perished.  Before  and 
behind  the  waves  dashed  impetuously,  and  swept  away 
the  men  in  spite  of  all  their  resistance.  At  the  centre 
the  pressure  was  such,  that  some  unfortunates 
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focated  by  the  weight  of  their  comrades,  who  fell  upon 
them  at  every  instant.  The  officers  kept  by  the  foot  of 
tlie  little  mast,  and  were  obliged  every  moment  to  call  to 
those  around  them  to  go  to  the  one  or  the  other  side  to 
avoid  the  wave ;  for  the  sea  coming  nearly  athwart  us, 
gave  our  raft  nearly  a  perpendicular  position,  to  counter- 
act which  they  were  forced  to  throw  themselves  upon  the 
side  raised  by  the  sea. 

The  soldiers  and  sailors,  frightened  by  the  presence  of 
almost  inevitable  danger,  doubted  not  that  they  had 
reached  their  last  hour.  Firmly  believing  they  w'cre 
lost,  they  resolved  to  soothe  their  last  moments  by  drink- 
ing till  iliey  lost  their  reason.  We  had  no  power  to  op- 
pose this  disorder.  They  seized  a  cask  which  was  in 
tlie  centre  of  the  raft,  made  a  hole  in  the  end  of  it,  and 
with  small  tin  cups,  took  each  a  pretty  large  quantity  ; 
but  they  were  obliged  to  cease,  for  the  sea-water  rushed 
into  tile  hole  they  had  made.  The  fiimes  of  the  wine 
failed  not  to  disorder  their  brains,  already  weakened  by 
the  presence  of  danger  and  want  of  food.  Thus  excited, 
these  men  became  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason.  They 
wished  to  involve,  in  one  common  ruin,  all  their  com- 
panions in  misfortune.  They  avowedly  expressed  their 
intention  of  freeing  themselves  from  their  officers,  who, 
lliey  said,  wished  to  oppose  their  design ;  and  then  to  de- 
stroy the  raft,  by  cutting  tlie  ropes  which  united  its  dif- 
ferent parts.  Immediately  after,  they  resolved  to  put 
their  plans  in  execution.  One  of  them  advanced  upon 
the  side  of  the  raft  with  a  boarding-a.xe,  and  began  to 
cut  the  cords.  This  was  the  signal  of  revolt.  We  step- 
ped forward  to  prevent  these  insane  mortals,  and  he  who 
was  armed  witii  a  hatchet,  witli  which  he  even  threaten- 
ed an  officer,  fell  the  first  victim ;  a  stroke  of  a  sabre  ter- 
minated his  existence. 

This  man  was  an  Asiatic,  and  a  soldier  in  a  colonial 
regiment.  Of  a  colossal  stature,  short  hair,  a  nose  ex- 
tremely large,  an  enormous  mouth,  dark  complexion,  he 
made  a  most  hideous  appearance.  At  first  he  placed 
himself  in  tlic  middle  of  the  raft,  and,  at  each  blow  of 
his  fist,  knocked  down  every  one  who  opposed  him  ;  he 
inspired  the  greatest  terror,  and  none  durst  approach 
him.  Had  there  been  six  such,  our  destruction  would 
have  been  certain. 

Some  men,  anxious  to  prolong  their  existence,  armed 
and  united  themselves  with  those  who  wished  to  preserve 
the  raft;  among  this  number  were  some  subaltern  officers 
and  many  passengers.  The  rebels  drew  their  sabres,  and 
those  who  had  none  armed  themselves  with  knives.  They 
advanced  in  a  determined  manner  upon  us ;  we  stood  on 
our  defence ;  the  attack  commenced.  Animated  by  de- 
spair, one  of  them  aimed  a  stroke  at  an  officer ;  the  rebel 
instantly  fell,  pierced  with  wounds.  This  firmness  awed 
them  for  an  instant,  but  diminished  nothing  of  their  rage. 
They  ceased  to  advance,  and  withdrew,  presenting  to  us 
a  front  bristling  with  sabres  and  bayonets,  to  the  back 
part  of  the  raft  to  execute  tlicir  plan.  One  of  them  feign- 
ed to  rest  himself  on  the  small  railings  on  the  sides  of  the 
raft,  and  with  a  knife  began  cutting  the  cords.  Being 
told  by  a  servant,  one  of  uj  sprung  upon  him.  A  soldier, 
wishing  to  defend  him,  struck  at  tlie  officer  with  his  knife, 
which  only  pierced  his  coat ;  the  officer  wheeled  round, 
seized  his  adversary,  and  threw  both  him  and  his  comrade 
into  the  sea. 

There  had  been  as  yet  but  partial  affairs :  the  combat 
now  became  general.  Some  one  cried  to  lower  the  sail;  a 
crowd  of  infuriated  mortals  threw  themselves  in  an  instant 
upon  the  haulyards,  the  shrouds,  and  cut  them.  Tiie  full 
of  the  mast  almost  broke  the  thigh  of  a  captain  of  infan- 
try, who  fell  insensible.  He  was  seized  by  tlic  soldiers, 
who  threw  him  into  the  sea.  We  saved  him,  and  placed 
him  on  a  barrel,  whence  he  was  taken  by  the  rebels,  who 
wished  to  put  out  his  eyes  with  a  penknife.  Exasperated 
by  so  much  brutality,  we  no  longer  restrained  ourselves, 
but  rushed  in  upon  them,  and  charged  them  with  fury. 
Sword  in  hand  we  traversed  the  line  which  the  soldiers 
formed,  and  many  paid  with  their  lives  the  errors  of  their 
revolt.  Various  passengers,  during  these  cruel  moments, 
evinced  the  greatest  courage  and  coolness. 

M.  Correard  fell  into  a  sort  of  swoon;  but  hearing  at 
every  instant  the  erics,  Tu  arms !  with  us,  comrades;  we 
are  lost!  joined  with  the  groans  and  imprecations  of  the 
wounded  and  dying,  was  soon  roused  from  his  lethargy. 
All  this  horrible  tumult  speedily  made  him  comprehend 
how  necessary  it  was  to  be  upon  his  guard.  Armed  with 
his  sabre,  he  gathered  together  some  of  his  workmen  on 
the  front  of  the  raiY,  and  there  charged  them  to  hurt  no 
one,  unless  they  were  attacked.  He  almost  always  re- 
mained with  them  ;  and  several  times  they  had  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  rebels,  who,  swimming  round  to 
the  point  of  the  raft,  placed  M.  Correard  and  his  little 
troop  between  two  dangers,  and  made  their  position  very 
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difficult  to  defend.  At  every  instant  he  was  opposed  to 
armed  with  knives,  sabres,  and  bayonets.    Many  had 

carabines  which  they  wielded  as  clubs.  Every  eftbrt  was 
ade  to  stop  them,   by  holding  tiieni  off  at  the  point  of 

their  swords;  but,  in  spite  of  the  repugnance  they  cxpe- 
enced  in  fighting  with  their  wretched  countrymen,  they 
•ere  eompclled  to  use  their  arms  without  mercy.   Many 

of  the  mutineers  attacked  with  fury,  and  they  were  oblig- 
repel  them  in  the  same  manner.     Some  of  the  la- 

bourers  received  severe  wounds  in  tliis  action.     Their 


commander  could  show  : 


great  number 


the 


difl'erent  engagements.     At  last  their  united  eflbrts  pre- 

ilcd   in  dispersing  this  mass  who  had  attacked  tliem 

th  such  fury. 

During  this  combat,  V-.  Correard  was  told  by  one  of 

3  workmen  who  remained  faithful,  that  one  of  their 
comrades,  named  Dominique,  had  gone  over  to  the  rebels, 
and  that  they  had  seized  and  thrown  liim  into  the  sea. 
Immediately  forgetting  the  fault  and  treason  of  this  man, 
he  threw  himself  in  at  the  place  whence  the  voice  of  the 
wretch  was  heard  calling  for  assistance,  seized  him  by  the 
hair,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  restore  him  on  board. 
Dominique  had  got  several  sabre  wounds  in  a  charge,  one 
of  which  had  laid  open  his  head.  In  spite  of  tlie  dark- 
ness we  found  out  the  wound,  which  seemed  very  large. 
One  of  the  workmen  gave  his  handkerchief  to  bind  and 
stop  the  blood.  Our  care  recovered  the  wretch;  but, 
when  he  had  eoUeeted  strength,  the  ungrateful  Domi- 
nique, forgetting  at  once  his  duly  and  the  signal  service 
which  wo  had  rendered  him,  went  and  rejoined  the  rebela. 
So  much  baseness  and  insanity  did  not  go  unrevenged  ; 
and  soon  after  he  found,  in  a  fresh  assault,  that  death 
from  which  he  was  not  worthy  to  be  saved,  but  which  he 
might  in  all  probability  have  avoided,  if,  true  to  honour 
and  gratitude,  he  had  remained  among  us. 

Just  at  the  moment  we  finished  dressing  the  wounds  of 
Dominique,  another  voice  was  lieard.  Il  was  that  of  the 
unlbrlunate  female  who  was  with  us  on  the  ial1,and  whom 
the  infuriated  beings  had  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  well  as 
her  husband,  who  had  defended  her  with  courage.  M. 
Correard,  in  despair  at  seeing  two  unfortunates  perish, 
whose  pitiful  cries,  especially  the  woman's,  pierced  his 
lieart,  seized  a  large  rope  which  he  found  on  the  front  of 
the  raft,  which  he  fastened  round  his  middle,  and  throw- 
ing himself  a  second  time  into  the  sea,  was  again  so  for- 
tunate as  to  save  the  woman,  who  invoked,  with  all  her 
might,  the  assistance  of  our  Lady  of  Land.  Her  husband 
was  rescued  at  the  same  time  by  the  head  workman, 
Lavilette.  V/e  laid  these  unfortunates  upon  the  dead 
bodies,  supporting  their  backs  with  a  barrel.  In  a  short 
while  they  recovered  their  senses.  The  first  tiling  the 
woman  did  was  to  acquaint  herself  with  the  name  of  the 
person  who  saved  her,  and  to  express  to  him  her  liveliest 
gratitude.  Finding,  doubtless,  that  her  words  but  ill  ex- 
pressed her  feelings,  she  recollected  she  had  in  her  pocket 
a  little  snufi^,  and  instantly  offered  it  to  him, — it  was  all 
she  possessed.  Touched  with  the  gift,  but  unable  to  use 
it,  M.  Correard  gave  it  to  a  poor  sailor,  which  served  him 
for  three  or  four  days.  But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  de- 
scribe a  still  more  affecting  scene, — the  joy  this  unfortu- 
nate  couple  testified,  when  they  had  sufficiently  recovered 
their  senses,  at  finding  they  were  both  saved. 

The  rebels  being  repulsed,  as  it  has  been  stated  above, 
left  us  a  little  repose.  I'he  moon  lighted  with  her  me- 
hncholy  rays  this  disastrous  raft,  this  narrow  space,  on 
which  were  found  united  so  many  torturing  anxieties,  so 
many  cruel  misfortunes,  a  madness  so  insensate,  a  cou- 
rage so  heroic,  and  the  most  generous — the  most  amiable 
sentiments  of  nature  and  humanity. 

The  man  and  wife,  who  had  been  but  a  little  before 
stabbed  with  swords  and  bayonets,  and  thrown  both  toge- 
stormy  sea,  could  scarcely  credit  their  senses 
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when  they  found  tliemselves  in  one  another's  arms.  The 
woman  was  a  native  of  the  Upper  Alps,  which  place  she 
had  left  twenty-four  years  before,  and  during  which  time 
she  had  followed  the  French  armies  in  the  campaigns  in 
Italy,  and  other  places,  as  a  sutler.  "  Therefore  preserve 
my  life,"  said  she  to  M.  Correard,  "you  see  I  am  an 
useful  woman.  Ah!  if  you  knew  how  often  I  have  ven- 
tured upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  braved  death  to  carry 
assistance  to  our  gallant  men.  Whether  they  had  money 
or  not,  I  always  let  them  have  my  goods.  Sometimes  a 
battle  would  deprive  me  of  my  poor  debtors ;  but  after 
the  victory,  others  would  pay  me  double  or  triple  for  what 
they  had  consumed  before  the  engagement.  "Thus  I  came 
in  for  a  share  of  their  victories."  Unfortunate  woman  ! 
she  little  knew  what  a  horrible  fate  awaited  her  among 
us !  They  felt,  they  expressed  so  vividly  that  happiness 
which  they  alas  so  shortly  enjoyed,  that  it  would  have 
drawn  tears  from  the  most  obdurate  heart.  But  in  that 
horrible  moment,  when  wc   scarcely  breathed   from  the 
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most  furious  attack, — when  we  were  obliged  to  be  con- 
tinually on  our  guard,  not  only  against  the  violence  of  the 
men,  but  a  most  boisterous  sea,  few  among  us  had  time 
to  attend  to  scenes  of  conjugal  affection. 

Aller  this  second  check,  the  rage  of  tlie  soldiers  was 
suddenly  appeased,  and  gave  place  to  the  most  abject 
cowardice.  Several  threw  themselves  at  our  feet,  and  im- 
plored our  pardon,  which  was  instantly  granted.  Think- 
ing that  order  was  re-established,  we  returned  to  our  sta. 
tion  on  the  centre  of  the  raft,  only  taking  the  precaution 
of  keeping  our  arsns.  We,  however,  had  soon  to  prove 
tlie  impossibility  of  counting  on  the  permanence  of  any 
honest  sentiment  in  the  hearts  of  these  beings. 

It  was  nearly  midnight;  and  after  an  hour  of  apparent 
tranquillity,  the  soldiers  rose  afresh.  Their  mind  was  en- 
tirely gone ;  they  ran  upon  us  in  despair  with  knives  and 
sabres  in  their  hands.  As  they  yet  had  all  their  physical 
strength,  and  besides  were  armed,  we  were  obliged  agai 
to  stand  on  our  defence.  Their  revolt  became  still  mor 
dangerous,  as,  in  their  delirium,  they  were  entirely  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  reason.  They  attacked  us,  we  charged 
them  in  our  turn,  and  immediately  the  raft  was  strewed 
with  their  dead  bodies.  Those  of  our  adversaries  who  had 
no  weapons  endeavoured  to  tear  us  with  their  sharp  teeth 
Many  of  us  were  cruelly  bitten.  M.  Savigny  was  torn  or 
the  legs  and  the  shoulder;  he  also  received  a  wound  on 
the  right  arm,  whish  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  fourth 
and  little  fingep.  for  a  long  while.  Many  otiiers  w 
wounded  ;  and  many  cuts  were  found  in  our  clothes  fr 
knives  and  sabres. 

One  of  our  workmen  was  also  seized  by  four  of  tlie 
bels,  who  wished  to  throw  him  into  the  sea.  One  of  them 
had  laid  hold  of  his  riglit  leg,  and  had  bit  most 
fully  the  tendon  above  the  heel;  others  were  striking  him 
with  great  slashes  of  their  sabres,  and  with  the  but  end  of 
their  guns,  v\  hen  his  cries  made  us  hasten  to  his  assistance, 
In  this  aifair,  the  brave  Lavilette,  ex-serjeant  of  ttie 
foot  artillery  of  tlie  Old  Guard,  behaved  with  a  courage 
worthy  of  the  greatest  praise.  He  rushed  upon  the  in- 
furiated beings  in  the  manner  of  M.  Correard,  and  soon 
snatched  the  workman  from  the  danger  which  menaced 
him.  Some  short  while  after,  in  a  fresh  attack  of  the  re- 
bels, sub-lieutenant  Lozach  fell  into  their  hands.  In 
their  delirium,  they  had  taken  him  for  Lieutenant  Dan- 
glas,  of  whom  we  have  formerly  spoken,  and  who  had 
abandoned  the  raft  at  the  moment  when  we  were  quitting 
the  frigate.  The  troop,  to  a  man,  eagerly  sought  this 
officer,  who  had  seen  little  service,  and  whom  they  re- 
proached for  having  used  them  ill  during  the  time  they 
garrisoned  tlie  Isle  of  Rhe.  We  believed  this  officer 
lost,  but  heai'ing  his  voice,  we  soon  found  it  still  possible 
to  save  him.  Immediately  M.  M.  Clairet,  Savigny,  L'Heu- 
reux,  Lavilette,  Coudin,  Correard,  and  some  workmen, 
formed  themselves  into  small  platoons,  and  rushed  upon 
the  insurgents  with  great  impetuosity,  overturning  every 
one  in  their  way,  and  retook  M.  Lozach,  and  placed  him 
on  the  centre  of  the  raft. 

The  preservation  of  this  officer  cost  us  infinite  diffi- 
culty. Every  moment  the  soldiers  demanded  he  should 
be  delivered  to  them,  designating  him  always  by  the  name 
of  Danglas.  We  endeavoured  to  make  them  compre- 
hend their  mistake,  and  told  them  that  they  themselves 
had  seen  the  person  for  whom  they  sought  return  on 
board  the  frigate.  They  were  insensible  to  every  thing 
wc  said  ;  every  thing  before  them  was  Danglas  ;  they 
saw  him  perpetually,  and  furiously  and  unceasingly  de- 
manded his  head.  It  was  only  by  force  of  arms  we 
succeeded  in  repressing  their  rage,  and  quieting  their 
dreadful  cries  of  death. 

Horrible  night !  thou  shrouded  with  thy  gloomy  veil 
these  frightful  combats,  over  which  presided  tlie  cruel 
demon  of  despair. 

We  had  also  to  tremble  for  the  life  of  M.  Coudin. 
Wounded  and  fatigued  by  the  attacks  which  he  had  sus- 
tained with  us,  and  in  which  he  had  shown  a  courage 
superior  to  every  thing,  he  was  resting  himself  on  a  bar- 
rel, holding  in  his  arms  a  young  sailor  boy  of  twelve 
years  of  age,  to  whom  he  had  attached  himself.  The 
mutineers  seized  him  WMth  his  barrel,  and  threw  hiin 
into  the  sea,  with  the  boy,  whom  he  still  held  fast.  In 
spite  of  his  burden,  he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  lay 
hold  of  the  raft,  and  to  save  himself  from  extreme  peril. 
•  We  cannot  yet  comprehend  how  a  handful  of  men 
should  have  been  able  to  resist  such  a  number  so  mon- 
strously insane.  We  arc  sure  we  were  not  more  than 
twenty  to  combat  all  these  madmen.  Let  it  not,  how- 
ever, be  imagined,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  these  dangers, 
we  had  preserved  our  reason  entire.  Fear,  anxiety,  and 
the  most  cruel  privations,  had  greatly  changed  our  intel- 
lectual faculties.  But  being  somewhat  less  insane  than 
the  unfortunate  soldiers,  wc  energetically  opposed  tjicir 
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determination  of  cutting  the  cords  of  the  raft.  Permit 
us  now  to  make  some  observations  concerning  the  differ 
ent  sensations  with  which  we  were  affected. 

During  the  first  day,  M.  Griffin  entirely  lost  his  senses 
He  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  but  M.  Savigny  saved 
him  with  his  own  hands.  His  words  were  vague  and 
unconnected.  A  second  time  he  tlirew  himself  in,  but, 
by  a  sort  of  instinct,  kept  hold  of  the  cross  pieces  of  the 
raft,  and  was  again  saved. 

The  following  is  what  M.  Savigny  experienced  in  t 
beginning  of  the  night.  His  eyes  closed  in  spite  of  hii 
selii  and  he  felt  a  general  drowsiness.  In  this  condition 
the  most  delightful  visions  flitted  across  his  imagination. 
He  saw  around  him  a  country  covered  with  the  most 
beautiful  plantations,  and  found  himself  in  the  midst  of 
objects  delightfiil  to  his  senses.    Nevertheless,  he 

"  concerning  his  condition,  and  felt  that  courage  alone 
could  withdraw  him  from  this  species  of  non-existence. 
He  demanded  some  wine  from  the  master-gunner,  who 
got  it  for  him,  and  he  recovered  a  little  from  this  state  of 
stupor.  If  the  unfortunates  who  were  assailed 
these  primary  symptoms  had  not  strength  to  withstand 
them,  their  death  was  certain.  Some  became  furii 
others  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  bidding  farewell  to 
their  comrades  with  the  utmost  coolness.  Some  said- 
"  Fear  nothing ;  I  am  going  to  get  you  assistance,  and 
will  return  in  a  short  while."  In  the  midst  of  tl] 
ral  madness,  some  wretches  were  seen  rushing  upon  their 
companions,  sword  in  hand,  demanding  a  wing  of 
cinclten  and  some  bread  to  appease  the  hunger  which 
consumed  them;  others  asked  for  their  hammocks,  to  go, 
they  said,  between  the  decks  of  the  frigate  to  take  a  little 
repose.  Many  believed  they  were  still  on  the  decks  of 
the  Medusa,  surrounded  by  the  same  objects  they  there 
saw  daily.  Some  saw  ships,  and  called  to  them  for  as- 
sistance, or  a  fine  harbour,  in  the  distance  of  which  was 
an  elegant  city.  M.  Correard  thought  he  was  travelling 
through  the  beautiful  fields  of  Italy.  An  officer  said  to 
him — "I  recollect  we  have  been  abandoned  by  the  boats ; 
but  fear  nothing.  I  am  going  to  write  to  the  governor, 
and  in  a  few  hours  we  shall  be  saved."  M.  Correard  re- 
plied in  the  same  tone,  and  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  ordi- 
nary condition, — "  Have  3'ou  a  pigeon  to  carry  your 
orders  with  such  celerity  ?"  The  cries  and  the  confu- 
roused  us  from  this  languor;  but  when  tran- 
quillity was  somewhat  restored,  we  again  fell  into  the 

le  drowsy  condition.     On  the  morrow,  we  felt  as  if 

had  awoke  from  a  painful  dream,  and  asked  of  our 
companions,  if,  during  their  sleep,  they  had  not  seen 
combats,  and  heard  cries  of  despair.  Some  replied,  that 
the  same  visions  had  continually  tormented  them,  and 
that  they  were  exhausted  with  fatigue.  Every  one  be- 
lieved  he  was  deceived  by  the  illusions  of  a  horrible 

these  different  combats,  overcome  with  toil,  with 
want  of  food  and  sleep,  we  laid  ourselves  down  and  re- 
posed till  the  morrow  dawned,  and  showed  us  the  horror 
of  the  scene.  A  great  number  in  their  delirium  had 
thrown  themselves  into  the  sea.  We  found  that  sixty  or 
sixty.five  had  perished  during  the  night,  A  fourth  part 
least,  we  supposed  had  drowned  themselves  in  despair. 
We  only  lost  two  of  our  number,  neither  of  whom  were 
officers.  The  deepest  dejection  was  painted  on  ever}' 
face  ;  each,  having  recovered  himself,  could  now  feel  the 
horrors  of  his  situation ;  and  some  of  us,  shedding  tears 
of  despair,  bitterly  deplored  the  rigour  of  our  fate. 

new  misfortune  was  now  revealed  to  us.     During 
tumult,  the  rebels  had  thrown  into  the  sea  two  bar- 
of  wine,  and  the  only  two  casks  of  water  which  we 
upon  the  raft.     Two  casks  of  wine  had   been  con- 
sumed the  day  before,  and  only  one  was  left.     We  were 
more  than  sixty  in  number,  and  we  were  obliged  to  put 
rselves  on  half  rations. 

At  break  of  day,  the  sea  calmed,  which  permitted  us 
again  to  erect  our  mast.     Whe'h  it   was  replaced,   we 
made    a   distribution   of  wine.     The  unhappy   soldiers 
murmured  and  blamed  us  for  privations  which  we  equally 
endured    with  them.     They    fell   exhausted.     We   had 
taken  nothing  for  forty-eight  hours,  and   we  had  been 
ibliged  to  struggle  continually  against  a  strong  sea.  We 
could,  like  them,  hardly  support  ourselves ;  courage  alone 
made  us  still  act.     We  resolved  to  employ  every  possible 
catch  fish,  and,  collecting  all   the  hooks  and 
eyes  from  the  soldiers,  made  fish-hooks  of  them,  but  all 
of  no  avail.     The  currents  carried  our  lines  under 
the  raft,  where  they  got  entangled.     We  bent  a  bayonet 
catch  sharks ;  one  bit  at  it,  and  straiglitened  it,  and  we 
abandoned  our  project.     Something  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  sustain  our  miserable  existence,  and  we  trem- 
th  horror  at  being  obliged  to  tell  thai  of  which  we 
made  use.     Wcfecl  our  pen  fall  from  our  hands  ;  a  mor- 


tal cold  congeals  all  our  members,  and  our  hair  bristles 
erect  on  our  foreheads.  Reader  1  we  implore  you,  feel 
not  indignant  towards  men  already  overloaded  with 
misery.  Pity  their  condition,  and  shed  a  tear  of  sorrow 
for  their  deplorable  fate. 

The  wretches,  whom  death  had  spared  during  the  dis- 
astrous night  we  have  described,  seized  upon  the  dead 
bodies  with  which  the  raft  was  covered,  cutting  them  up 
by  slices,  which  some  even  instantly  devoured.  Many 
nevertheless  refrained.  Almost  all  the  officers  were  of 
this  number.  Seeing  that  this  monstrous  food  had  revived 
the  strength  of  those  who  had  used  it,  it  was  proposed  to 
dry  it,  to  make  it  a  little  more  palatable.  Those  who 
had  firmness  to  abstain  from  it,  took  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  wine.  We  endeavoured  to  eat  shoulder-belts  and 
cartoueh-boxes,  and  contrived  to  swallow  some  small  bits 
of  them.  Some  eat  linen  :  others  the  leathers  of  the  hats, 
on  which  was  a  little  grease,  or  rather  dirt.  We  had 
recourse  to  many  expedients  to  prolong  our  miserable 
existence,  to  recount  which  would  only  disgust  the  heart 
of  humanity. 

The  day  was  calm  and  beautiful.  A  ray  of  hope  beam- 
ed for  a  moment  to  quiet  our  agitation.  We  still  ex- 
pected to  see  the  boats  or  some  ships,  and  addressed  our 
prayers  to  the  Eternal,  on  whom  we  placed  our  trust. 
The  half  of  our  men  were  extremely  feeble,  and  bore 
upon  their  faces  the  stamp  of  approaching  dissolution. 
The  evening  arrived,  and  we  found  no  help.  The  dark- 
ness of  the  third  night  augmented  our  fears,  but  the 
wind  was  still,  and  the  sea  less  agitated.  The  sun  of 
the  fourth  morning  since  our  departure  shone  upon  our 
disaster,  and  showed  us  ten  or  twelve  of  our  companions 
stretched  lifeless  upon  tlie  raft.  This  sight  struck  us 
most  forcibly,  as  it  told  us  we  would  be  soon  extended  in 
the  same  manner  in  the  same  place.  We  gave  their  bo- 
dies to  the  sea  for  a  grave,  reserving  only  one  to  feed 
those  who,  but  the  day  before,  had  held  his  trembling 
hands,  and  sworn  to  him  eternal  friendship.  This  day 
was  beautiful.  Our  souls,  anxious  for  more  delightful 
sensations,  were  in  harmony  with  the  aspect  of  the  hea- 
vens, and  got  again  a  new  ray  of  hope.  Towards  four 
in  the  afternoon,  an  unlocked  for  event  happened,  which 
gave  us  some  consolation.  A  shoal  of  flying  fish  passed 
under  our  raft,  and  as  there  was  an  infinite  number  of 
openings  between  the  pieces  that  composed  it,  tlie  fish 
were  entangled  in  great  quantities.  We  threw  ourselves 
upon  them,  and  captured  a  considerable  number.  We 
took  about  two  hundred  and  put  them  in  an  empty  bar- 
rel ;  we  opened  them  as  we  caught  them,  and  took  out 
what  is  called  tlieir  milt.  This  food  seemed  delicious ; 
but  one  man  would  have  required  a  thousand.  Our 
first  emotion  was  to  give  God  renewed  thanks  for  this 
unhoped  for  favour. 

.'Vn  ounce  of  gunpowder  having  been  found   in  the 
morning,  was  dried  in  tlie   sun  during  the  day,  which 
was  very  fine  ;  a  steel,  gun-flints,  and  tinder  made  also  a 
part  of  the  same  parcel.     A.ftcr  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
e  set  fire  to  some  fragments  of  dry  linen.     We  made 
large  opening  in  the  side  of  an  empty  cask,  and  placed 
the  bottom  of  it  several  wet  things,  and  upon  this  kind 
of  scaffolding  we  set  our  fire ;  all  of  which  we  placed  on 
,  barrel  that  the  sea  might  not  extinguish  it.     We  cook- 
d  some  fish  and  eat  them  with  extreme  avidity  ;  but  our 
hunger  was  such,  and  our  portion  so  small,  that  we  add- 
ed to  it  some  of  the  sacrilegious  viands,  which  the  cook- 
ing rendered  less  revolting.     This  some  of  the  officers 
touched  for  the  first  time.     From  this  day  we  continued 
eat  it ;  but  we  could  no  longer  dress  it,  the  means  of 
making  a  fire  having  been  entirely  lost ;  the  barrel  hav- 
ing caught  fire  we  extinguished  it  without  being  able  to 
preserve  any  thing  to  rekindle  it  on  the  morrow.     The 
powder  and  tinder  were  entirely  done.     This  meal  gave 
all  additional  strength  to  support  our  fatigues.     The 
night  was  tolerable,  and  would  hare  been  happy,  had  it 
not-  been  signalised  by  a  new  massacre. 

Some  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  negroes,  had  formed  a 
plot  to  throw  us  all  into  the  sea.     The  negroes  had  told 
them  that  they  were  very  near  the  shore,  and  that,  when 
there,  they  would  enable  them  to  traverse  Africa  without 
danger.  We  had  to  take  to  our  arms  again,  the  sailors,  who 
had  remained  faithful  to  us,  pointing  out  to  us  the  con- 
pirators.     The  first  signal  for  battle  was  given  by  a 
Spaniard,  who,  placing  himself  behind  the  mast,  holding 
'  5t  by  it,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  one  hand,  in- 
king the  name  of  God,  and  with   the   other   held  a 
knife.     The  sailors  seized  him  and  threw   liim  into  the 
a.     An  Italian,  servant  to  an  officer  of  the  troops,  who 
as  in  the  plot,  seeing  all  was  discovered,  armed  hhi.isclf 
itii  the  only  boarding  axe  left  on  the  raft,  made  his  re- 
treat to  the  front,  enveloped  himself  in  a  piece  of  drapery 
across  his  breast,  and  of  his  own  accord  threw 
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himself  into   the    sea.     Tiie    rebels    rushed    forward 
avenge  their  comrades ;  a  terrible  coiiHict  again  cm 
menced ;  both    sides    fought   witli    desperate  fury ;  ai 
soon  the  fatal   raft  was  strewed  with  dead  bodies   and 
blood,  which  should  liave  been  shed  by  other  hands,  and 
m  anotlier  cause.     In  this  tumult  we  heard  them  again 
demanding,  with  horrid  rago,  the  head  of  Lieut.   Dan- 
glas  I     In  tliis  assault  the  unfortunate  sutler  v 
thrown  into  the  sea.  M.  Coudin,  assisted  by  so: 
men,  saved  her,  to  prolong  for  a  little  while  her  torments 
and  her  e.\istencc. 

In  this  terriule  lii^ht  L"v:!:-lte  fhilea  not  to  ^ive  proofs 
of  the  rarest  intrepidity.  It  was  to  him  and  some  of  thos 
who  liave  survived  the  sequel  of  our  misfortunes,  that  w 
owed  our  safety.  At  last,  atler  unheard  of  efforts,  the  re 
bels  were  once  more  repulsed,  and  quiet  restored.  Hav. 
ing  escaped  this  new  danger,  we  endeavoured  to  get 
some  repose.  The  day  at  length  dawned  upon  us  for  the 
fifth  time.  We  were  now  no  more  than  tliirty 
ber.  AVe  had  lost  four  or  five  of  our  faithful  sailors,  and 
those  who  survived  were  in  the  most  deplorable  condition. 
The  sea-water  had  almost  entirely  excoriated  the  skin 
our  lower  extremities;  we  were  covered  witli  contusio 
or  wounds,  which,  irritated  by  the  salt  water,  e.vtorted 
from  us  the  most  piercing  cries.  About  twenty  of  ui 
only  were  capable  of  standing  upright  or  walking.  Al 
most  all  our  fish  was  exhausted ;  we  had  but  four  days' 
supply  of  wine :  in  four  days,  said  we,  nothing  will  be 
left,  and  death  will  be  inevitable.  Thus  came 
venth  day  of  our  abandonment.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
two  soldiers  had  glided  behind  the  only  barrel  of 
that  was  left ;  pierced  it,  and  were  drinking  by  means  of 
a  reed.  We  had  sworn  that  those  who  used  such 
should  be  punished  with  death ;  wliieh  law  was  instantly 
put  in  execution,  and  the  two  transgressors  were  throw 
into  the  sea. 

Tliis  same  day  saw  the  close  of  the  life  of  a  child  named 
Leon,  aged  twelve  years.  He  died  like  a  lamp  which 
ceases  to  burn  for  want  of  aliment.  All  spoke  in  favour 
of  this  young  and  amiable  creature,  who  merited  a  better 
fate.  His  angelic  form,  his  musical  voice,  the  interest  of 
an  age  so  tender,  inc^-eascd  still  more  by  the  courage  be 
had  shown,  and  the  services  he  liad  performed,  for  he  had 
already  made  in  the  precedingyear  a  campaign  in  the  East 
Indies,  inspired  us  all  witli  the  greatest  pity  for  this  young 
victim,  devoted  to  so  horrible  and  premature  a  death.  Our 
old  soldiers  and  all  our  people  in  general  did  every  thing 
they  couid  to  prolong  his  existence,  but  al!  was  iii  l 
Neither  the  wine  which  they  gave  him  without  regret, 
all  the  means  they  employed,  could  arrest  his  melancholy 
doom,  and  he  expired,  in  the  arms  of  M.  Coudin,  who  had 
not  ceased  to  give-  him  the  most  unwearied  attention 
Whilst  he  had  strength  to  move,  lie  ran  incessantly  fron: 
one  side  to  the  othe!','loudly  calhng  for  liis  unhappy  mo. 
!ii'  r.  Mir  water  and  food.     IL'  '.;  .^1     liiM     .:  :.iiiatcly  or 

■  ':      '    I    did  legs  of  his  coiii|>iii    .  -   . -I'luc,  who, 

i;        1!  (urn,  uttered  sorro'.\i';ii  v.rrevery 

1  lii    ,     accompanied  with   uu' i ~;    l  i^  .     ;    r.ioned  all 

wliic'i  the  poor  boy  had  made  them  surt-^r.  He  was  nol 
in  his  senses,  consequently  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
have  as  if  he  had  the  use  of  his  reason. 

There  now  remained  but  twanty-sevjn  of  us.     Fi.'tecn 
nTi'i  I    number  seemed  able  to  live  yr[  ><m,,   .1,..;  :'.. 

MTi-d  witli  large  wounds,  had  .il  ;. 
!  "i' their  reason.    They  still,  horn  \ 

.ii-:,i.:iilions,  and  would,  before  they  difil, .(im.    liiiru 

or  loiLy  bottlesof  wine,  which  to  us  were  inestimabk'.  W  l 
deliberated,  tliat  by  putting  the  sick  on  half  allowance  was 
but  putting  them  to  death  by  halves;  but  at\er  a  counsel, 
at  which  presided  the  most  dreadful  despair,  it  was  decided 
they  should  be  thrown  into  the  sea.  This  means,  however, 
repugnant,  however  horrible  it  appeared  to  us,  procured 
the  survivors  six  days'  wine.  But  after  the  decision  was 
made,  who  durst  execute  it?  Tlie  habit  of  seeing  death 
ready  lo  devour  us;  the  certainty  of  our  infallible  destruc- 
tion Without  this  monstrous  expedient;  all,  in  short,  had 
hardened  our  hearts  to  every  feeling  but  that  of  self-pre- 
servation. Tiiree  sailors  and  a  soldier  took  charge  of  this 
cruel  business.  We  looked  aside  and  shed  tears  of  blood 
at  the  fate  of  these  unfortunates.  Among  them  were  the 
wretclied  sutler  and  her  husband.  Both  had  been  griev- 
ously wounded  in  the  different  combats.  The  woman  had 
a  thigh  broken  between  the  beams  of  the  raft,  and  a  stroke 
of  a  sabre  had  made  a  deep  womid  in  the  head  of  her  hus- 
band. Every  thing  announced  their  approaching  end. 
We  console  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  our  cruel  reso- 
lution shortened  but  a  brief  .space  the  term  of  their  exist- 
ence. Ye  who  shudder  at  the  cry  of  outraged  humanity, 
recollect,  that  it  was  other  men,  fellow-countrymen,  com- 
rades, who  had  placed  us  in  this  awful  situation ! 

This  horri  blc  expedient  saved  the  fifteen  who  remained ; 


for  when  we  were  found  by  the  Argus  brig,  we  had  very 
little  wine  left,  and  it  waetlie  sixth  day  after  the  cruel  sa- 
crifice we  have  described.  The  victims,  we  repeat,  had 
not  more  than  forty-eight  hours  to  live,  and  by  keeping 
them  on  the  raft,  we  would  have  been  absolutely  destitute 
of  the  means  of  existence,  two  days  before  we  were  found. 
Weak  as  we  were,  we  considered  it  as  a  certain  thing,  tliat 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  have  lived  only 
twenty-four  hours  more  without  taking  some  food.  After 
this  catastrophe,  we  threw  our  arms  into  the  sea;  they 
inspired  us  with  a  horror  we  could  not  overcome.  We 
only  kept  one  sabre,  in  case  we  had  to  cut  some  cordage 
or  some  piece  of  wood. 

A  new  event,  for  every  thing  was  an  event  to  wretches 
to  whom  the  ^world  was  reduced  to  the  narrow  space 
of  a  few  toises,  and  for  whom  the  winds  and  waves  con- 
tended in  their  fury  as  they  floated  above  the  abyss;  an 
event  happened  which  diverted  our  minds  from  the  hor- 
rors of  our  situation.  All  on  a  sudden  a  white  butterfly, 
of  a  species  common  in  France,  came  fluttering  above 
our  heads  and  settled  on  our  sail.  The  first  thought  this 
little  creature  suggested  was  that  it  was  the  harbinger  of 
approaching  land,  and  we  clung  to  the  liope  with 
um  of  joy.  It  was  the  ninth  day  we  had  been  upon  the  raft; 
the  torments  of  hunger  consumed  our  entrails ;  and  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  already  devoured  with  haggard  eyes 
(his  wretched  prey,  and  seemed  ready  to  dispute  about  it. 
Others  looking  upon  it  as  a  messenger  from  Heaven,  de- 
clared that  they  took  it  under  their  protection,  and  would 
suffer  none  to  do  it  harm.  It  is  certain  we  could 
far  from  land,  for  the  butterflies  continued  to  come 
tollowing  days,  and  flutter  about  our  sail.  We  had  also 
on  the  same  day  another  indication  not  less  positive,  by  a 
Gotland  which  flew  arounc  our  raft.  This  second  visiter 
left  us  not  a  doubt  that  we  were  fast  approaching  the 
African  soil,  and  we  persuaded  ourselves  we  would  be 
speedily  thrown  upon  the  coast  by  the  force  of  the  cur- 

This  same  day  a  new  care  employed  us.  Seeing  we 
were  reduced  to  so  small  a  number,  we  collected  all  the 
little  strength  we  had  left,  detached  some  planks  on  the 
front  of  the  raft,  and,  with  some  pretty  long  pieces  of 
wood,  raised  on  the  centre  a  kind  of  platform  on  which 
we  reposed.  All  the  effects  we  could  collect  w 
upon  it,  and  rendered  to  make  it  less  hard  ;  which  also' 
prevented  the  sea  from  passing  with  such  facility  through 
tlic  spaces  between  the  xlifferent  planks,  but  the  wavet 
came  across,  and  sometimes  covered  us  completely. 

On  this  new  theatre  we  resolved  to  meet  death  in  ;i 
manner  becoming  Frenchmen,  and  with  perfect  resigna- 
tion. Our  time  was  almost  wholly  spent  in  speaking  of 
our  happy  country.  All  our  wishes,  our  last  prayers, 
were  for  the  prosperity  of  France.  Thus  passed  the  last 
days  of  our  abode  upon  the  raft. 

Soon  after  our  abandonment,  we  bore  with  comparative 


ease  the 

cold   in    these  countrie 
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means  to  avoid  it.     h'. 
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fruit  would    be  to  him. 

Host  urgent  entreaties,  could  iinl  jjcl 

Signs   of  rage  w»  r-    ;.!;^  i'.  m;  ,: 
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n,  they    would    ii.i\.  .    ;i 

',  and  he   would   have   perished  th.     \i.':ii   ,;    im. 

selfishness.       We  also  di.sputed  about  llnu>  c'ums 

of  garlic  which  were  found  in  the  bottom  of  a    sack. 

These  disputes  were  for  the  most  part  accompanied  with 

violent  menaces,  and  if  they  had  been  prolonged,  we 

ght  have  come  to  the  last  extremities.    There  were  also 

found  two  small  phials,  in  which  was  a  spirituous  liquid 

for  cleaning  the  teeth.  He  who  possessed  them  kept  them 

ith  care,  and  gave  with  reluctance  one  or  two  drops  in 

;e  palm  of  the  band.     This  liquor  which,  we  think,  was 

tincture  of  guaiacum,  cinnamon,  and  other  aromatic 

ibstanccs,  produced  on  our  tongues  an  agreeable  feeling, 

and  for  a  short  while  removed  tiie  thirst  which  destroyc?d 

e    of  us  found    some  small  pieces  of  powder, 

which  made,  when  put  into  the  mouth,  a  kind  of  cookiess. 

to  put  into  a  hat  a 

3  washed  our  faces 

for  a  while,  repeating  it  at  intervals.  We  also  bathed  our 
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hair,  and  held  our  hands  in  the  water.  Misfortune  made 
us  ingenious,  and  each  thought  of  a  tliousand  means  to  al- 
leviate his  sufferings.  Emaciated  by  the  most  cruel  pri- 
vations, the  least  agreeable  feeling  was  to  us  a  happiness 
supreme.  Thus  we  sought  with  avidity  a  small  empty 
phial  which  one  of  us  possessed,  and  in  which  had  once 
been  some  essence  of  roses;  and  every  one  as  he  got  hold 
of  it  respired  witli  delight  the  odour  it  exhaled,  which  im- 
parted to  his  senses  the  most  soothing  impressions.  Many 
of  us  kept  our  ration  of  wine  in  a  small  tin  cup,  and 
sucked  it  out  with  a  quill.  This  manner  of  taking  it  was 
of  great  benefit  to  us,  and  allayed  our  thirst  much  better 
than  if  we  liad  gulped  it  oft"  at  once. 

Three  days  passed  in  inexpressible  anguish.  So  much 
did  we  despise  life,  that  many  of  us  feared  not  to  bathe 
in  sight  of  the  sharks  which  surrounded  our  raft;  otliers 
placed  themselves  naked  upon  the  front  of  our  machine, 
which  was  under  water.  These  expedients  diminished  a 
little  the  ardour  of  our  thirst.  A  kind  of  mollusca,  known 
to  seamen  by  the  name  o? galere^  was  sometimes  driven 
in  great  numbers  on  our  rail ;  and  when  their  long  arms 
rested  on  our  naked  bodies,  they  occasioned  us  the  most 
cruel- sufferings.  Will  it  be  believed,  that  amidst  these 
terrible  scenes,  struggling  with  inevitable  death,  some 
uttered  pleasantries  which  made  us  yet  smile,  in  spite  of 
the  horrors  of  our  situation?  One,  besides  others,  said  jest- 
ingly, "  If  the  brig  is  sent  to  search  for  us,  pray  God  it  has 
the  eyes  of  Argus,"  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  vessel 
we  presumed  would  be  sent  to  our  assistance.  This  con- 
solatory idea  never  left  us  an  instant,  and  we  spoke  of 
it  frequently.  On  the  16th,  reckoning  we  were  very 
near  the  land,  eight  of  the  most  determined  among 
us  resolved  to  endeavour  to  gain  the  coast.  Accordingly, 
a  second  raft,  of  smaller  dimensions,  was  formed  for 
transporting  them  thither ;  but  it  was  found  insufiicient, 
and  they  at  length  determined  to  await  death  in  their  pre- 
sent situation.  Meanwhile  night  came  on,  and  its  som- 
bre veil  revived  in  our  minds  the  most  afflicting  thoughts. 
We  were  certain  there  were  not  above  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
bottles  of  wine  in  our  barrel.  We  began  to  have  an  invin- 
cible disgust  at  the  flfe^h  which  had  till  then  scarcely  sup- 
ported us ;  and  we  may  say,  that  the  sight  of  it  inspired 
us  with  feelings  of  horror,  doubtless  produced  by  the 
placed"  idea  of  our  approaching  destruction.  On  the  morning  of 
the  17th,  the  sun  appeared  fi-ee  from  clouds.  After  hav- 
inir    nrlilresMd  our  prayers  to    the  Eternal,  we  divided 

.nn n-  :■  !'   ii  -I  nnr  wine.     Each  with  delight  was  tak. 

II  III,  when  a  captain  of  infantry,  casting 

Ml  i.-nn,  perceived  a  ship,  and  announced 

It  Im  II.  i.\  III  I  \r  III  Illation  of  joy.  We  knew  it  to  be  a 
brig,  but  it  was  at  a  great  distance;  we  could  only  distin- 
guish the  masts.  The  sight  of  this  vessel  revived  in  ns 
emotions  diflicult  to  describe.  Each  believed  his  deliver- 
ance sure,  and  we  gave  a  tliousand  tlianks  to  God.  Fears, 
however,  mingled  with  our  hope.*.  We  straightened 
some  hoops  of  casks,  to  the  ends  of  which  we  fixed  hand- 
kerchiefs of  different  colours.  A  man,  with  our  united 
assistance,  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  waved 
tiiesc  little  flags.  For  more  than  half  an  hour,  we  were 
tossed  between  hope  and  fear.  Some  thought  the  vessel 
grew  larger,  and  others  were  convinced  its  course  was 
from  u.-?.  These  last  were  the  only  ones  whose  eyes  were 
not  blinded  Ijy  hope,  for  the  ship  disappeared. 

From  the  delirium  of  joy,  we  passed  to  that  of  despond- 
ency and  sorrow.     We  envied  tlie  fate  of  those  whom 
;  had  seen  perish  at  our  sides  ;  and  we  said  to  ourselves, 
When  we  shall  be  in  want  of  every  thing,  and  when 
r  strength  begins  to  forsalie  us,  we  will  wrap  ourselves 
as  well  as  we  can,  we  will  stretch  ourselves  on  this 
platform,  tlie  witness  of  the  most  cruel  sufferings,  and 
e  await  death  with  resignation."     At  length,  to  calm 
niir  despair,  we  sought  for  consolation  in  the  arms  of 
.-It-ep.     The  day    before,  w-e  had  been  scorched  by  the 
bc.i  ins  of  a  burning  sun ;  to-day,  to  avoid  the  fierceness 
of  his  rays,  we  made  a  tent  with  the  main-sail  of  the 
frigate.     As  soon  as  it  was  finished,  we  laid  ourselves 
under  it;  thus  all  that  was  passing  without  was  hid  from 
our  eyes.     We  proposed  then  to  write  upon  a  plank  an 
abridgement  of  our  adventures,  and  to  add  our  names  at 
the  bottom  of  the  recital,  and  fix  it  to  the  upper  part  of 
our  mast,  in  the  hope  it  would    reach   the  government 
and  our  families. 

After  having  passed  two  hours,  a  prey  to  the  most 
cruel  reflections,  the  master  gunner  of  the  frigate,  wish- 
ing to  go  to  the  fi-ont  of  the  raft,  went  out  from  below  the 
lent.  Scarcely  had  he  put  out  his  head,  when  he  turned 
to  us,  uttering  a  piercing  cry.  Joy  was  painted  upon 
his  face  ;  his  hands  were  stretched  towards  the  sea  ;  he 
breathed  with  difiiculty.  All  he  was  able  to  say  was : 
Saved  I  see  the  brig  ujioii  us  !  and  in  fact  it  was  not  more 
than  lialf  a  league  distant,  having  every  sail  set,  and  steer- 
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ing  right  upon  us.  We  rushed  trorri  our  tent;  even  those 
whom  cnor.iious  wounds  in  their  inferior  extremities  had 
eonfined  for  many  days,  dra{;ged  themselves  to  the  back 
of  the  raft,  to  enjoy  a  siglit  of  tlie  sliip  wliicli  had  come 
to  save  us  from  certain  death.  We  embraced  one  an- 
other with  a  transport  whicli  looked  much  like  madness, 
and  tears  of  joy  trickled  down  our  cheeks,  withered  by 
the  most  cruel  privations.  Each  seized  handkercliiefs, 
or  some  pieces  of  linen,  to  make  signals  to  the  brig,  which 
was  rapidly  approaching  us.  Some  fell  on  their  Itnees, 
and  fervently  returned  thanks  to  Providence  for  this 
miraculous  preseivation  of  their  lives.  Our  joy  redoubled 
when  we  saw  at  the  top  of  the  fore-mast  a  large  white 
flag,  and  we  cried,  "  It  is  then  to  Frenchmen  we  will  owe 
our  deliverance.'*  We  instantly  recognised  the  brig  to  be 
the  Argus;  it  was  then  about  two  gunshots  from  us.  We 
were  terribly  impatient  to  see  her  reef  her  sails,  wliich  at 
last  she  did,  and  fresh  cries  of  joy  arose  from  our  raft. 
The  Argus  came  and  lay-to  on  our  starboard  about 
half  a  pistol-shot  from  us.  The  crew,  ranged  upon  the 
deck  and  on  the  shrouds,  announced  to  us,  by  the  waving 
of  their  hands  and  hats,  the  pleasure  they  felt  at  coming 
to  the  assistance  of  their  unfortunate  countrymen.  In 
a  short  time  we  were  all  transported  on  board  the  brig, 
were  we  found  the  lieutenant  of  the  frigate,  and  some 
others  who  had  been  wrecked  with  us.  Compassion  was 
painted  on  every  face  ;  and  pity  drew  tears  from  every  eye 
which  beheld  us.  We  found  some  excellent  broth  on 
board  the  brig,  which  tliey  had  prepared,  and  when  they 
had  perceived  us  they  added  to  it  some  wine,  and  thus 
restored  our  nearly  exhausted  strength.  They  bestowed 
on  us  the  most  generous  care  and  attention  ;  our  wounds 
were  dcesscd,  and  on  the  morrow  many  of  our  sick  began 
to  revive.  Some  however,  still  suffered  much,  for  they 
were  placed  between  decks,  very  near  the  kitchen,  which 
augmented  the  almost  insupportable  heat  of  these  lati- 
tudes. This  want  of  space  arose  from  the  small  size  of 
the  vessel.  The  number  of  the  shipwrecked  was  indeed 
very  considerable.  Tliose  who  did  not  belong  to  the  navy 
were  laid  upon  cables,  wrapped  in  flags,  and  placed  under 
the  fire  of  the  kitchen.  Here  they  had  almost  perished 
during  the  course  of  the  night,  fire  having  broken  out 
between  decks  about  ten  in  the  evening;  but  timely  assist 
anre  being  rendered,  we  were  saved  for  the  second  time. 
We  had  scarcely  escaped  when  some  became  again  de. 
lirious.  An  officer  of  infantry  wished  to  throw  himself 
into  the  sea,  to  look  for  his  pocket  book,  and  would  have 
done  it  had  he  not  been  prevented.  Others  were  seized 
in  a  manner  not  less  frenzied. 

The  commander  and  officers  of  the  brig  watched  o' 
us,  and  kindly  anticipated  our  wants.  They  snatched 
from  death,  by  saving  us  from  the  raft ;  their  unremitting 
care  revived  within  us  the  spark  of  life.  The  surgeon  of 
the  ship,  M.  Renaud,  distinguished  himself  for  his  inde 
fatigable  zeal.  He  was  obliged  to  spend  the  whole  of 
the  day  in  dressing  our  wounds ;  and  during  the  two  dayi 
we  were  on  the  brig,  he  bestowed  on  us  all  the  aid  of  hii 
art,  with  an  attention  and  gentleness  which  merit  ou 
eternal  gratitude. 

In  truth,  it  was  time  we  should  find  an  end  of  our  suf 
ferings ;  they  had  lasted  thirteen  days  in  the  most  erue 
manner.  The  strongest  among  us  might  have  lived 
forty-eight  hours,  or  so,  longer.  M.  Correard  felt  that  Ij 
raus;  die  in  the  course  of  tlie  day  ;  he  had,  however, 
presentiment  that  we  would  be  saved.  He  said,  that 
series  of  events  so  unheard  of  would  not  be  buried  i 
oblivion ;  that  Providence  would  at  least  preserve  sorr 
of  us  to  tell  to  the  world  the  melancholy  story  of  our  mi 

Such  is  the  faithful  history  of  those  who  were  left  upon 
the  memorable  raft.  Of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  fifteen 
only  were  saved.  Five  of  that  number  never  recovered 
their  fatigue,  and  died  at  St  Louis.  Those  who  yet  live 
are  covered  with  sears ;  and  the  cruel  sufferings  to  which 
they  have  been  exposed,  have  materially  shaken  their 
constitution. — Naufrage  de  la  Fregate  la  Meduse  :  par  A 
Correard  et  J.  B.  H.  Savigny.  Second  Edition.  Paris, 
8vo.     1618. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Wr.  Chambers  is  less  known  in  America  as  an  author, 
than  he  deserves  to  be.     He  is  a  fascinating  writer,  and 

the  following  narrative  has  wrought  up  an  authentic 

iture  of  real  life,  to  equal  in  interest  any  fiction  of 
ancient  or  modern  date.  No  fragment  connected  with 
Scottish  history  will  compare  with  it,  unless  it  be  the 
Life  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary. 

The  author  has  fortified  his  te.xt  by  the  insertion  of 
his  numerous  authorities  and  other  matter  in  the  form  of 
notes.  We  have  retained  all  of  these  which  would  add 
any  thing  to  the  value  or  interest  of  the  book,  the 
uthority  being  sufficiently  guaranteed. 

AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 
My  chief  object  in  the  composition  of  this  work,  has 
been  scarcely  so  much  to  write  a  historj',  in  the  accepted 
of  the  word,  as  to  give  a  picture  of  that  extraordi- 
nary  and  memorable    warlike   pageant,   which    passed 
through  our  country  in   1745,  and  the   recollection  of 
which  still  excites  so  many  feelings  of  a   powerfully 
agitating  nature  in  the  bosoms  of  my  countrymen.     1 
have  been  induced  to  forego  what  is  called  the  philo- 
sophy of  history,  by  a  conviction  that  the  merit  of  the 
subject  does  not  lie  in  any  political  questions  which  it 
involves,  but  purely  in  its  externally  romantic  character. 
It  has  also  appeared  to  me,  that  of  all  the  numerous  pub- 
lulhentic  and  otherwise,  professing  to  com- 
tiic   story,  we   have  no  one  which  aims   at 
efl:eet  to  what  is  alone  truly  interesting  in  it, 
whiIe"most  of  them  run  riot  in  religious  and  political 
cant,  and  in  still  more  loathsome  adulation  of  the  tri- 
umphant  party.     It   has   also   been   pressed    upon  my 
ticc,  th.it  there  is  in  reality  no  work  upon  the  subject 
all  suitable  to  the  spirit  of  modern  literature,  or  which 
sufficiently  copious  in  its  details  to  satisfy  the  present 
generation,  now  so  entirely  removed  by  distance  of  timt 
m  that  of  the  ear   and  eye  witness.     To  gratify  thf 
increased  and  increasing  curiosity  of  the  public,  regard 
ing  this  transaction  of  their  ancestors — to  strain  from 
the  subject  all  the  morbid  slang  with  which  it  has  been 

■         porated — and  to  compile  a  lively  current 

narrative,  doing  as  much  justice  as  might  be,  to  the 
gallant  enterprise  and  outward  wonders  of  the  story — 
seemed  to  me  objects  which,  with  a  proper  degree  of 
industr}',  and  spirit  prepared  to  sympathise  with  the 
feelings  of  the  actors,  might  lead  to  the  production  of  an 
agreeable  book  ;  and  I  accordingly  adopted  them, 

Real  life  has  always  been  said  to  produce  situations 
and  incidents,  even  more  extravagant  than  what  can  be 
vyell  imagined.  The  Scottish  campaign  of  1745  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  as  strange,  and  full  of  in- 
teresting adventure,  as  any  fiction  ever  penned-  From 
this,  I  conceived,  that  if  my  narrative  could  be  written  in 
a  style  and  spirit  approaching  to  that  of  an  epic  poem, 
or  rather  perhaps  to  what  the  French  call  un  vm/a^e 
imntriuaire^  and  yet  at  the  same  time  preserve  all  the 
truth  of  history,  something  might  be  produced  compre- 
hending the  merits  of  both — that  is  to  say,  uniting  the 
solid  information  of  an  historical  narrative  with  the 
amusement  and  extensive  popularity  of  a  historical  novel. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  I  set  myself,  in 
the  first  place,  to  collect  every  characteristic  trait,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  every  interesting  piece  of  information, 
which  had  been  consigned  to  print,  or  which  were  ac- 
cessible to  me  in  manuscript.  In  the  second  place,  I 
followed  most  of  the  tracks  of  the  Highland  army,  and 
visited,  in  particular,  all  their  fields  of  action;  enquiring 
anxiously  into  the  local  traditions,  and  adopting  whatever 


5  presented  to  me  in  a  credible  shape,  as  generally 

ntenanecd  by  more  authentic  documents ;  sometimes 

having  even  the  good  fortune  to  converse  with  eye  wit- 

sses.     In  the  third  place,  I  obtained  much  information 

d  anecdote  from  those  remnants  of  the  Jacobite  party 

those  few  and  fast  disappearing  votaries  of  a  perished 

idea,  who,  like  the  last  stars  of  night  lingering  on  the 

grey  selvage  of  morn,  still  survive  to  dignify  this  world 

of  expediency,  liberality,  and  all  uncharitablcness,  with 

their  stately  old  manners  and  primitive  singleness  of 

heart.     The  whole  result  I  have  endeavoured  to  cmlxKly 

one  continued  narrative;  and  tlie  public  is  now  to 

judge,  whether  a  style  of  history  alternately  romantic 

and  humorous,  following  all  the  inflections,  and  shifting 

with  all  the  changes  of  the  subject, — be  preferable  to 

the  common  strain,  which  may  be  said  to  go  through  a 

varied  subject  with  all  the  uncompromising  austerity  of 

Lfriean    simoom,   swallowing  solitary  camels,  and 

vhelming  whole  cities,  witli   the    same   inexorable 

indifference. 


GENEALOGICAL    AND    HISTORICAL    IKTEODUCTIO.V. 

James,  sixth  of  Scotland  and  first  of  England,  was  the 
mmon  progenitor  of  the  two  families  whose  conten- 
ins  for  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  form  the  subject  of 
is  work.  He  was  succeeded,  at  his  death,  in  1625,  by 
3  eldest  surviving  son  Charles. 

Cn.\Rr.Es  I.  after  a  reign  of  twenty-three  years,  the  lat-    ■ 
r  portion  of  which  had  been  spent  in  war  with  a  party 
of  his  subjects,  perished  on  the  scaffold  in  1649. 

Charlks  II.  eldest  son  of  Charles  I.  lived  in  exile  for 
eleven  years  after  the  death  of  his  father,  during  which 
the  government  was  vested  in  a  parliament  and  after- 
wards in  a  protectorate.  He  was  at  length  placed  upon 
the  throne.  May  1660.  This  event  is  known  in  British 
history  by  the  title  of  "  the  Restoration."  Charles  died 
without  legitimate  issue  in  1685,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  James,  who  had  previously  been  entitled 
the  Duke  of  York. 

James  II.  was  fifty-three  years  of  age  when  he  mount- 
ed  the  throne.  In  his  youth  he  had,  as  admiral  of  Eng- 
land, shown  a  talent  for  business,  and  great  skill  in  naval 
affairs ;  but  his  character  was  now  marked  by  symptoms 
of  premature  dotage.  A  devoted  and  bigoted  catholic, 
he  endeavoured,  with  all  his  power,  to  restore  that  reli- 
gion, to  which  the  people  of  England  have  ever  been  so 
generally  averse.  Thus  he  alienated  the  afliections  of 
his  subjects,  but  more  especially  of  the  clergy,  who  were 
otherwise  disposed  to  have  been  his  most  zealous  friends. 
The  compliance  of  bad  judges,  and  some  imperfections 
of  the  British  constitution,  left  it  in  his  power  to  lake  the 
most  arbitrary  measures  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object ;  and  he  attempted  to  establish  as  a  maxim,  that 
he  could  do  whatever  he  pleased  by  a  proclamation  of  his 
own,  without  the  consent  of  parliament.  Finally,  his 
obstinacy  and  infatuation  rendered  it  necessary  fur  all 
parties  of  the  state  to  seek  his  deposition.  By  a  coalition 
of  Whigs  and  Tories,  it  was  resolved  to  call  in  the  as- 
sistance of  William  Prince  of  Orange,  nephew  and  son- 
in-law  to  the  king.  William  landed  upon  the  southern 
coast  of  England,  with  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand 
men,  partly  his  own  native  subjects,  and  partly  English 
refugees,  November  5,  1688.  As  he  proceeded  to  Lon- 
don, James  was  deserted  by  his  army,  by  his  friends,  and 
even  by  his  own  children  ;  and  in  a  confusion  of  mind, 
the  result  of  fear  and  offended  feelings,  he  retired  to 
France.  William,  at  the  head  of  an  irresistible  force, 
took  possession  of  London.  A  'Convention-Parliament, 
by  an  anomaly  in  the  custom  of  the  British  government, 
but  sanctioned  by  the  exigency  of  the  occasion,  then  de- 
clared that  James  had  abdicated  the  throne  and  resolved 
to  oflTer  the  crown  to  William  and  his  consort  Mary.  In 
British  history,  this  event  is  termed  "the  Revolution." 

William  III.  son  of  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles 
I.  and  who  married  his  cousin  Mary,  eldest  daughWr  ot 
James  II.  thus  assumed  the  crown  in  company  with  his 
consort;  while  King  James  remained  in  exile  in  France. 
Mary  died  in  1695,  and  King  William  then  became  sole 
monarch.  In  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  ho 
died  in  1701. 

Anne,  second  daughter  of  King  James  II.  was  tlien 
placed  upon  the  throne.  James  meanwhile  died  in  France, 
leaving  a  son,  James,  born  in  England  June  10,  1688, 
the  heir  of  his  unhappy  fortunes.  This  personage,  known 
in  history  by  the  epithet  of  the  Pretender,  and  more  po- 
pularly by  his  incognito  title,  the  Chevalier  St.  George, 
continued  an  exile  in  France,  supported  by  his  cousin 
Louis  XIV.  and  by  the  subsidies  of^  his  English  adherents. 
Anne,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  distinguished  by 
excessive  military  and  literary  glory,  died  without  issue. 
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August  1,  1714.  Duniiic  Uio  life  of  this  soveicisn,  IIm 
crown  had  iucu  ikstliiid,  by  act  of  parliament,  lo  the 
nearest  Prulrstant  h.ir,  Sophia,  Electres.s  of  llanovti, 
daughter  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bolieniia,  the  daughter 
of  King  Janies  VI.  Sophia  having  predeceased  Queen 
Anne,  it  descended  of  course  to  her  son  George,  Elector 
of  Hanover,  who  accordingly  came  over  to  Engird  and 
assumed  tlie  sovereignty,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  cousin 
the  Chevalier. 

George  I.  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne,  when  an 
insurrection  was  raised  against  hira  by  the  friends  of  his 
rival.  It  was  suppressed,  however ;  and  lie  continued  to 
reign,  almost  without  fuilhcr  disturbance,  till  his  dcatli 
in  1727. 

George  II.  acceded  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  hi.-; 
father.  Meanwhile,  the  Chevalier  St.  George  had  married 
CIciuentiua,  grand-daugliter  of  Jolm  Sobiesiti,  the  lieroie 
king  of  Poland,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Charles  Edward 
Lewis  Cassimir,  born  December  31, 1720,  tlie  hero  of  tlie 
civil  war  of  1745,  and  anotlier  son,  Henry  Benedict,  born 
1725,  afterwards  well  linown  by  tlie  name  of  Cardinal  dc 
York.  James  was  himself  a  man  of  weak  character,  to 
which  the  failure  of  his  attempt  in  1715  is  mainly  to  be  at- 
tributed. Buttheblood  of  Sobieski  seems  to  have  corrected 
that  quality  in  his  eldest  son,  whose  daring  and  talent,  as 
displayed  in  1 745-6,  did  every  tiling  but  retrieve  the  for- 
tunes of  his  family. 


CI 

lAPTER  I. 

PRINCE   C 

UARLES'S   LA.NDING. 

GKar,l.-a>n 

si  la? 

On  the  20th  of  June  1745,  Prince  Charles  embarked  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  on  board  the  Doutelle,  a  frigate  of 
sixteen  guns ;  designing  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  the 
dominions  from  which  his  grandfather  had  been  expelled, 
and  attempt  the  restoration  of  his  family  to  the  throne. 
He  was  joined  at  Belleisle  by  the  Elizabeth,  an  old  war- 
vessel  of  sixty  guns,  having  on  board  about  two  thou£and 
muskets,  and  five  or  six  hundred  French  broad-swords. 
Accompanied  by  no  oflicer  of  experience,  and  carrying 
with  him  a  sum  of  money  under  four  thousand  pounds, 
he  rested  his  sole  hopes  of  success  upon  the  attachment 
of  his  British  friends,  fmd  upon  the  circumstance  of  the 
country  which  he  designed  to  invade  being  then,  by  jea- 
son  of  the  continental  war,  destitute  of  troops.  He  had 
long  been  amused  with  hopes  of  assistance  from  France, 
whose  interest  it  might  have  been  thus  to  cause  a  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  its  arms.  In  the  preceding  year,  a 
strong  armament  had  been  fitted  out  by  that  government 
to  accompany  iiiin  to  Britain ;  but  it  was  prevented  by  a 
storm  from  reaching  its  destination ;  and  there  seemed 
now  no  necessity  to  renew  it,  since  the  French  arms  had 
achieved  nearly  the  same  object  by  the  victory  of  Fonte- 
noy.  Charles  was  therefore  induced,  by  his  youthful  ar- 
dour, to  throw  himself  upon  the  affection  of  lliose  whom 
he  considered  his  father's  natural  subjects,  and  to  peril 
Ills  whole  cause  upon  the  results  of  a  civil  war.  His  at- 
tempt was  bold  in  the  extreme,  and  involved  a  thousand 
chances  of  destruction  to  himself  and  those  who  should 
follow  him.  It  was  a  game  in  which  the  stakes  were, 
to  use  his  own  emphatic  language,  "either  a  crown  or  a 
coffin."  Yet  it  seemed  to  be,  in  some  mcasm-e,  counte- 
nanced by  the  circumstances  of  Britain.  Our  country 
was  then  involved  beyond  its  depth  in  one  of  those  de- 
structive and  expensive  wars  which  have  so  seldom  ceased 
ever  since  we  adopted  a  foreign  race  of  sovereigns ;  the 
navy  had  been  almost  cut  to  pieces  in  a  recent  defeat ; 
the  navy  of  England,  generally  so  terrible,  was  engaged 
in  distant  expeditions ;  and  the  people  were  grumbling 
violeiilly  at  the  motives  of  the  war,  its  progress,  and 
the  expense  which  it  cost  them. 

Charles  had  not  proceeded  tar  on  his  voyage,  when 
the  Elizabeth  was  engaged  and  disabled  by  an  English 
cruiser,  and  compelled  to  return  to  the  port  from  whence 
she  came.  Deprived  of  his  slender  store  of  arms,  and 
only  retaining  his  money,  he  never! heless  proceeded  on 
his  course,  and  soon  reached  that  remotest  range  of  the 
Hebrides,  which,  comprising  Lewis,  Uist,  Baira,  and 
many  others,  is  known  by  the  epithet  of  I  he  Long  Island, 
from  its  appearing  at  a  distance  to  form  a  single  conti- 
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wislied  to  see 


-come  ( 


the  ' 


his   views.     From    the 
and  sequestered  region. 


tbout  either  j 


and  where  the  peculi 
singular  degree  favourable  I 
landed  proprietors  of  this  rud 
lie  had  received  many  assurances  of  assistam 
the  condition  that  he  was  to  bring 
force.  In  approaching  their  shoi 
or  troops,  he  trusted  entirely  lothe  iinpressionof  his  own 
appearance,  to  the  generosity  of  that  primitive  and  war- 
like people,  and  to  the  general  merits  of  his  cause.   - 

On  reaching  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Long 
Island,  the  seamen  of  tlio  Doutelle  were  compelled,  by 
the  appearance  of  three  English  vessels  at  a  distance, 
to  seek  concealment  in  one  of  the  land-locked  bays 
which  are  so  numerously  iiiterspcr.-ied  throughout  that 
rocky  archipelago.  Having  foundlheshclter  they  desired 
in  the  strait  betwixt  South  Uist  and  Kriska.the  Prince 
determined  to  land  and  spend  the  night  upon  the  latter 
island.  He  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  tacksman 
(as  a  young  Irish  priest),  and  learned  that  Iho  chief  of 
Clanranald  and  his  brother  Boisdale*  were  upon  the  ad- 
jacent isle  of  South  Uist,  while  young  Clanranald,t  the 
son  of  the  chief,  and  a  person  in  whom  he  had  great 
confidence,  was  at  Moidart  upon  the  mainland.  A 
messenger  was  despatched  to  desire  an  intciview  with 
Boisdale,  and  in  the  meantime  Charles  spent  the  night 
in  the  house  of  the  tacksman. 

He  returned  on  board  his  vessel  next  mnrning,  and 
Boisdale  soon  after  came  to  visit  him.     This  gentleman 

his  elder  brother  the  chief,  who,  on  accouni  of  liis  ad- 
vanced age  and  bad  health,  did  not  litl.r    n  m    h  t  i\ ,     p;.]  i 

if  Boisdale  could  bo  brought  over  to  111  .      '     i       :; 

of  the  clan  would  be  a  inatler  of  c -        i  I  ii    !ji 

pointed,  however,  in  his  aitriii;,!  I,,  iV  .    .    I.msiiak-, 

convinced  of  the  desperation  ,  :'  I  i  '  :.'■  ,  ii-r,  utterly 
refused  to  engage  in  it.     <  'i  ,  m  ^tud  liim 

to  go  to  the  mainland  and  ,i--i-^i  .    -  '::  ins  nephew 

to  take  arms.  The  obstinate  1  lin  Ijl.uiuri  ijot  only  re- 
fused lodo  so,  but  asseverated  llial  he  would  do  his  ut 
most  lo  prevent  his  kinsman  from  taking  so  iniprndcnl 
a  step,  'i'he  ardent  adventurer  then  desired  liini  In  he- 
come  his  ambassador   to  Sir  Alexander    M  !r.'r;r' Li   nl 

SlealandtheLairdofMacLeod.tho  t'.\ i    !       '  ,1 

proprietors  in  the  e-xtensivc  island  oi    .~        , 

vices  he  expected  to  command  by  a   ^...i        .,  : ,  >n 

of  his  arrival;  but  Boisdale  assured  liuu*  ii,.ii  Hue  im- 
portant chieftains,  notwithstanding  their  liniiicr  iicgo- 

sired  him  (Boisdale)  to  assure  his  royal  highness  of  that 
being  their  resolution,  in  case  he  should  touch  at  South 
Uist. 

Charles  could  not  help  feeling  disconcerted  at  Bois- 
dalc's  coldness ;  but  he  took  care  to  show  no  symptom 
of  depression.  He  ordered  his  ship  to  be  unmoored,  and 
set  sail  for  the  mainland,  expressing  a  resolution  (o  pur- 
sue the  noble  enterprise  he  had  commenced.  He  car- 
ried Boisdale  along  with  him  for  several  miles,  and  en- 
deavoured, with  all  his  eloquence,  to  make  him  relent 
and  give  a  better  answer.  But  the  inexorable  inoun. 
taineer  continued  to  express  tlie  same  unfavourable  sen- 
timents; and  finally,  descending  into  his  boat,  which 
hung  astern,  loft  him  to  follow  his  own  hopeless  course. 

Continuing  his  voyage  to  the  mainland,  it  was  with  a 


*  Throughout  this  narrative,  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  adopted,  in  de.-^ignating  the  Scottish  cliielii 
and  landed  proprietors  by  their  family  and  territorial 
titles. 

t  The  eldest  son  of  a  Highland  chief  always  receives 
his  father's  title,  with  the  addilonal  epithet  of  i'uHng;— 
thus,  for  instance,  Young  Glengary,  Young  l,ochiel,c&c. 
In  the  Lowlands,  something  hke  the  same  custom  did 
lately,  and  perhaps  still  docs  exist,  though  it  is  more 
common  to  call  him  the  Young  Laird.  Ludicrous  in- 
stances sometimes  occur  of  a  man  being  called  the  young 
laird,  when  he  is  in  reality  tar  advanced  in  life. 


still 


rtly  di< 


■art,  that,  on  the  IDth 
Loehnanuagh,  a  small 
10  countries  of  Woidart 
he  Ihns  chose  for  his 
disembarkation,  was  as  wild  and  desolate  a  scene  as  he  ■ 
could  have  found  throughout  the  dominions  of  his 
fathers.  Yet  it  was  scarcely  more  unpromising  than  the 
reception  he  at  first  met  with  from  its  people. 

The  first  thing  he  did  aflcr  casting  anchor,  was  to 
send  a  boat  ashore  with  a  letter  for  young  Clanranald. 
That  gallant  and  gifted  young  chieftain  was  inspired 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  affection  lo  his  cause;  and 
('harles  perhaps  judged,  that  if  Ae  did  not  second  his 
proposals,  the  enterprise  was  really  desperate,  and  ought 
for  the  present  to  be  abandoned.  Clanranald  did  not 
permit  him  to  remain  long  in  suspense.  Next  day  (the 
■-'Oth),  he  came  to  Forsy,  a  small  village  on  the  shore  of 
the  road  in  which  the  prince's  vessel  lay,  accompanied 
by  his  kinsmen,  the  lairds  of  Genaladale  and  Dalily,  and 
by  another  gentleman  of  his  clan,  who  has  left  an  inlcl- 
ligent  journal  of  the  subsequent  events.  "Calling  for 
the  ship's  boat,"  says  this  writer,  "  we  were  immediately 
carried  on  board,  our  hearts  bounding  at  the  idea  of  be- 
ing at  length  so  near  our  long  wished  lor  prince.  We 
found  a  large  tent  erected  with  poles  upon  the  ship's 
deck,  the  interior  of  which  was  furnished  with  a  variety 
of  wines  and  spirits.  On  entering  this  pavilion,  we  were  - 
v^armly  welcomed  by  the  Duke  of  Atliole,  to  whom 
most  of  us  had  been  known  in  the  year  1715.  While  we 
were  conversing  with  the  Duke,  Clanranald  was  called 
away  to  sec  the  prince,  and  we  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  wc  sliould  not  probably  see  his  royal  highness 


that  evei 
Clanri 


Id,  being  introduced  to  Cha 


J  presence, 
possibility, 

under  the  circumstances,  of  taking  Uji  arms  with  any 
chance  of  success.  In  this  he  was  joined  by  his  relation 
Ivinlochmoidart,  whom  Mr.  Home  has  associated  with 
him  in  the  following  romantic  anecdote,  though  the 
journalist  does  not  allude  to  his  presence.  Charles,  al- 
most reduced  to  despair  by  his  intoiview  with  Boisdale, 
is  said,  by  the  historian  just  mentioned,  to  have  ad- 
dressed the  two  Highlanders  with  great  emotion;  to 
have  summed  up  with  a  great  deal  of  eloquence  all  the 
reasons  for  now  beginning  the  war  :  and  finally,  to  have 
conjured  them,  in  the  warmest  terms,  to  assist  their 
prince — their  countryman — their  friend,  in  this  his  ut- 
most need.     With    eloquence   scarcely  less   warm,  the 


ing  I 


ated  him  to  desist  from  hi: 


for  the  present,  representing  to  him,  that  now 
lo  take  up  arms,  without  regular  forces,  without  officers 
of  credit,  without  concert,  and  almost  without  arms, 
svould  but  draw  down  certain  destruction  upon  tlio 
heads  of  all  concerned.  Charles  persisted,  argued,  and 
implored;  and  they  still  as  positively  adhered  to  their 
opinion.  During  this  conversation,  the  parties  walked 
iiurriedly  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  deck,  using 
all  the  violent  gesticulations  appropriate  to  their  varioua 
arguments.  A  H  igli  lander  stood  near  them  armed  at 
all  points,  as  was  then  the  fashion  of  his  country.  He 
was  a  younger  brother  of  Ivinlochmoidart,  and  Iiad 
come  off  to  tiie  ship  to  enquire  for  news,  not  knowing 
who  was  on  board.  When  he  gathered  from  their  dis- 
course that  the  stranger  was  the  heir  of  Britain,  when 
he  heard  his  chief  and  brother  refuse  lo  take  up  arms 
for  their  prince,  his  colour  went  and  came,  his  eyes 
spaiklod,  he  shifted  his  place,  and  grasped  his  sword. 
Charles  observed  his  demeanour,  and,  turning  suddenly 
round,  appealed  to  him,  in  tho  cmphatie  words — "Will 
you  not  assist  me  ?"  "  I  will  I  i  will  1"  exclaimed  Ra- 
nald, "  though  not  another  man  in  Albyn  should  draw 
his  sword;  my  prince,  I  am  ready  to  die  for  you!" 
With  tears  and  thanks,  Charles  acknowledged  the  loy- 
ally of  this  gallant  young  man,  and  only  wisfhed  thai  ho 
bad  a  llionsand  such  as  he,  to  cut  their  way  to  tho 
throne  of  England.  The  two  obdurate  chieftains  were 
overpowered  by  this  incident,  which  appealed  so  strongly 
to  the  Icelings  and  prepossessions  of  a  Highland  bosom; 
and  they  no  longer  expressed  any  reluctance  to  draw 
their  swords  for  their  injured  and  rightful  lord. 

The  prince's  interview  with  Clanranald,  according 
lo  the  journalist,  who  was  onboard  at  Ihe  same  lime, 
occupied  no  less  than  three  hours.  The  young  chief 
then  returned  to  his  Iriends,  who  had  spent  that  long 
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space  in  tho  pavilion.  "About  halfaiiliour  after," saya 
the  journalist,  "  tliere  entered  the  tent  a  tall  youth  ol 
a  most  agreeable  aspect,  dressed  in  a  plain  black  coat, 
with  a  plain  shirt,  [not  verj  clean]  a  cambric  stock 
fixed  with  a  phin  silver  buckle,  a  fair  round  wig  out  of 
the  buckle,  a  plain  hat,  with  a  canvass  string,  one  end  of 
wliich  was  fixed  to  one  of  his  coat  buttons,  black  stock- 
ings, and  brass  buckles  in  his  shoes.  Al  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  this  pleasing  youth,  I  felt  my  heart  swell 
to  my  throat.  But  one  O'Crian,  a  churcliman,  imme 
diately  told  us  that  he  was  ojjly  an  English  clergy 
man,  who  had  long  been  possessed  with  a  desire  to  sei 
and  converse  with  tho  Highlanders." 

"At  his  entry,"  continues  the  same  writer,  "O'Briai 
forbid  any  of  thoic  who  were  sitting  to  rise  ;  he  saluted 
nunc  of  us.  and  we  only  made  a  low  bow  at  a  distance. 
1  chanced  to  be  one  of  those  wlio  were  standing  when  he 
came  in,  and  he  took  his  seat  near  me ;  but  he  imme- 
diately started  up  again,  and  desired  me  to  sit  down  by 
liim  upon  a  chest.  Taking  him  at  this  lime  for  only 
passenger  and  a  clergyman,  I  pi'esumed  to  speak  to  him 
with  perfect  familiarily,  though  I  could  not  suppress 
suspicion  that  he  might  turn  out  some  greater  ni 
One  of  the  questions  which  he  put  to  me  in  the  con 
of  conversation,  regarded  niy  Highland  dress.  He  ( 
quired  if  I  did  not  feel  cold  in  that  habit;  to  which  1 1 
Bvpered,  that  I  believe  I  should  only  feel  cold  in  any 
other.  At  this  he  laughed  heartily;  and  he  next  de- 
sired to  know  how  1  lay  with  it  at  night.  I  replied, 
that  the  plaid  served  me  for  a  blanket  when  sleeping; 
and  I  showed  him  how  I  wrapped  it  about  my  person 
for  that  purpose.  At  this  he  remarked,  that  I  must  be 
unprepared  for  defence  in  case  of  a  sudden  surprise;  but 
I  informed  him  that,  during  war,  or  any  time  of  danger, 
\ve  arranged  the  garment  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  us 
to  start  at  once  to  our  feel,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  one 
hand  and  a  cocked  pistol  m  the  other.  After  a  little 
more  conversation  of  this  sort,  the  mysterious  youth 
rose  from  his  seat  and  called  for  a  dram,  when  O'Brian 
whispered  to  me  to  pledge  the  stranger,  butnottodrmk 
to  him  ;  which  confirmed  me  in  my  suspicions  as  to  his 
real  quality.  Having  taken  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand, 
lie  drank  to  us  all  round,  and  soon  aficr  left  the  tent." 
During  this  and  the  succeeding  day,  Clanranald  re- 
mained close  in  council  with  Charles,  the  Marquis  of 
Tullibardine,  and  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  devising  means 
for  raising  the  rest  of  tho  well  affected  clans,  who  were  at 
this  time  reckoned  to  number'twelve  thousand  men.  On 
the  22d  (July),  that  young  chieftain  was  despatched  with 
Allan  MacDonald,  a  younger  brother  of  Kinlochmoidart, 
upon  the  embassy  which  Boisdale  had  refused  to  perform, 
They  applied  to  both  Sir  Ale.\ander  MacDonald  and 
the  Laird  of  MacLeod ;  but  these  powerful  chiefs,  al- 
ready sapped  by  the  eloquence  of  Duncan  Forbes,  the 
lord  president  of  the  Court  of  Sjssion,  and  so  well  re- 
membered for  his  zeal  in  the  service  of  government, 
returned  the  answer  which  Boisdale  had  llirmerly  re- 
ported,— that,  although  they  had  promised  to  support 
his  royal  highness  in  case  he  camo  with  a  foreign  force, 
they  did  not  conceive  themselves  under  any  obligation 
since  he  came  so  ill  provided.  The  want  of  these  great 
allies,  who  could  have  produced  several  thousand  men, 
was  severely  felt  during  the  whole  of  the  subsequent 
catorprise,  which  would  have  in  all  probability  been 
successful  had  they  joined  it. 

Charles  camo  on  shore,  on  the  25th  ;  when  the  Dou- 
telle,  having  also  landed  her  stores,  again  set  sail  for 
France.  He  was  ac-ompauicd  bv  only  seven  men — 
the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine ;  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  an 
Irish  gentleman,  who  had  been  tutor  to  the  prince; 
Sir  John  Slacdonald,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  service  ; 
Francis  Strickland,  an  English  gentleman  ;  Kelly,  an 
English  clergyman;  jEneas  MacDunald,  a  banker  in 
Paris,  brother  to  Kinlochmoidart;  and  one  Buchanan,  a 
messenger.  He  first  set  his  foot  upon  Scottish  ground, 
at  Borodalo,  a  farm  belonging  to  Clanranald,  close  by 
the  south  shore  of  Lochnanuagh.  Borodale  is  a  wild 
piece  of  country,  forming  a  kind  of  mountainous  tongue 
of  land  betwixt   two    bays.     It  was  a  place  suitable. 


above  all  others,  for   the   circu 


!  des 


the  prmcB,  bemg  remote  and  inaccessible,  and,  more- 
over,  the  very  centre  of  that  country  where  Charles's 
surest  friends  resided.  It  belongs  to  a  tract  of  stern 
mountain  land,  prodigiously  serrated  by  estuaries,  which 
lies  inmiedintcly  to  the  north  of  the  debouche  of  the 
great  Glen  of  Albyn,  now  occupied  by  the  Caledonian 
canal.  In  tho  very  centre  of  the  west  coast  of  Scotland, 
it  is  not  above  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  thocapi. 
tal.  The  MacDonalds,  the  Camerons,  and  the  Stuarts, 
who  posaessoJ  tho  adjacent  teiritorico,  had  been,  since 


the  lime  of  Montrose,  inviolably  attached  to  the  house 
of  Stuart;  had  proved  themselves  irresistible  at  Kilsyth 
Killiecrankie,  and  Sheriilmuir ;  and  were  now,  from 
iheir  resistance  to  the  Disarraing-Act,  perhaps  the  fit- 
test of  all  the  clans  to  take  the  field. 

During  the  absence  of  young  Clanranald,  into  whose 
arms  Charles  had  thus  thrown  himself,  several  gentlemen 
of  the  family  collected  a  guard  for  his  person,  and  he  re- 
mained, a  v-'clcome  and  honoured  guest,  in  the  house  of 
Borodale.  Considering  that  no  other  chief  had  yet  de- 
dared  for  him,  and  that  indeed  the  enterprise  might 
never  advance  another  step,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
this  family  displayed  a  peculiar  degree  of  daring,  and, 
we  may  add,  a  great  degree  of  generosity,  in  his  favour; 
for  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  if  Charles  had  retired, 
they  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  jealousy,  and  perhaps 
to  the  vengeance,  of  government.  "  We  encountered 
tliis  hazard,"  says  the  journalist,  "with  the  greatest 
cheerfiilness,  determined  to  risk  every  thing — life  itself, 
in  behalf  of  our  beloved  prince."  Charles,  his  company 
and  about  an  hundred  meu  constituting  his  guard,  were 
entertained  with  the  best  cheer  which  it  was  in  the  power 
of  Mr.  MacDonald  (of  Borodale)  to  purvey.  He  sat  in  a 
large  room,  where  he  could  see  all  his  adherents  at  once, 
and  where  the  multitudes  of  people  who  flocked  from 
the  country  around,  "  without  distinction  of  age  or  i 
to  see  him,  might  also  have  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
their  curiosity.  At  the  first  meal  which  took  place  un- 
der these  circumstances,  Charles  drank  the  ^race-drink 
in  English,  a  language  which  all  the  gentlemen  present 
understood ;  but  for  a  toast  of  more  extensive  applic: 
tion  our  friend  the  journalist  rose  and  gave  the  king 
health  in  Gaelic — Deoclis  luint  an  Rengli."  This  of 
course  gave  universal  satisfaction  ;  and  Charles  desired 
to  know  what  was  meant.  On  its  being  explained  to 
him,  he  requested  to  hear  tlie  words  pronounced  again, 
that  ho  might  learn  them  himself.  He  then  gave  the 
king's  health  in  Gaelic,  uttering  the  words  as  correctly 
and  distinctly  as  he  could.  "  The  company,"  adds  the 
ournalist,  "then  mentioning  my  skill  in  Gaelic,  liis 
loyal  Highness  said,  I  should  be  his  master  in  that  lan- 
guage ;  and  I  was  then  desired  to  ask  the  healths  of  the 

:e  and  duke."     It  may  be  scarcely  possible  to  c. 

i  the  efl'ect  which  Charles's  flattering  attention 
their  language  had  upon  tlie  hearts  of  this  brave  and 
'mplc  people. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   HIGHLANDERS. 


vililly  grows  ill  them 


The  people  amidst  wiicm  Charles  Stuart  had  cast  his 
fate,  were  then  regarded  as  the  rudest  and  least  civilised 
portion  of  the  nation  which  he  conceived  himself  design- 
ed to  govern.  Occupying  the  most  remote  and  moun- 
tainous section  of  Britain,  and  holding  little  intercourse 

itli  the  rest  of  the  community,  they  were  distinguished 
by  peculiar  language,  dress,  and  manners;  had  as  yet 
yielded  a  very  imperfect  obedience  to  government;  and 
fonned  a  society  not  only  distinct  from  their  immediate 

ighbours,  but  which  had  perhaps  scarcely  any  parallel 

the  whole  world. 

Tho  country  possessed  by  this  people — the  north-west 
moiety  of  Scotland — on  account  of  its'  mountainous  cha- 
r,  was  descriptively  termed  the  Highlands,  in  oppo- 
I  to  the  southeast  portion,  which,  displaying  a  more 
generally  level  surface,  accompanied  by  greater  fertility, 
gained  the  appropriate  designation  of  the  Lowlands.  On 
ml  of  comparative  sterility,  the  district  of  tho  High- 
lands did  not  comprise  above  an  eighth  part  of  the  po- 
pulation of  Scotland ;  in  other  words,  comprehending 
*"""  hundred  out  of  nearly  a  thousand  parishes,  it  did 
not  sustain  at  the  time  of  this  insurrection  much  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand,  out  of  above  a  million  of  people. 
The  community  was  divided  into  about  forty  diflSjrent 
tribes,  denominated  clajis,  each  of  which  dwell  upon  its 

m  portion  of  the  territory. 

At  the  period  of  this  history,  tlie  Highlanders  display- 
ed, in  a  state  almost  entire,  that  patriarchal  system  of 
life  upon  which  the  nations  of  the  human  race  seem  to 
have  been  originally  established,  and  which,  being  the 
obvious,  may  also  be  esteemed  the  most  natural 
system  of  government.  This  extreme  corner  of  Europe 
had  the  singular  fortune  of  sheltering  tlie  last  vestiges 
of  the  Kelts — that  early  race  of  people,  who,  placed  upon 


tho  centre  of  the  ancient  continent,  it  would  almost  ap- 
pear, at  the  very  creation,  were  gradually  dispelled  to 
the  extremities,  by  others  which  we  are  now  accus- 
lomcd  to  call  ancient— the  Greeks,  namely,  and  the  Ro- 
mans. As  they  retained  tlieir  primitive  manners  with 
almost  unmixed  purity,  there  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland  nearly  a  distinct  picture  of  those 
early  shepherd  days,  which  are  still  so  endearingly  re- 
membered in  tho  traditions  and  poetry  of  the  unrefined 
world,  and  of  which  we  obtain  so  many  delightful  o-limpscs 
in  the  pages  of  sacred  Scripture.  " 

Owing  to  the  circumstances  of  their  country,  the 
Highlanders  were,  however,  by  no  means  that  simple 
and  qmescent  people  who  are  described  as  content  to 
dwell,  each  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  any  more 
than  their  land  was  one  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  or 
through  which  the  voice  of  the  turtle  was  oflen  heard  to 
resound.  A  perpetual  stale  of  war  with  the  neighbours 
who  had  driven  them  to  their  northern  fastnesses,  and 
their  disinclination  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  country 
m  which  they  nominally  lived,  caused  them,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  make  arms  a  sort  of  profession,  and  even  to 
despise,  in  some  measure,  all  peaceful  modes  of  acquirino- 
a  subsistence.-  Entertaining,  moreover,  a  notion  that  the 
Lowlands  had  been  originally  their  birth-right,  many  of 
ihem  even  at  the  recent  period  we  speak  o^  practised  a 
regular  system  of  reprisal  upon  the  frontiers  of  that  civil- 
iscd  region,  for  which,  of  course,  the  use  of  arms  was  in- 
dispensably necessary.  What  still  more  tended  to  induce 
military  habits,  many  of  the  tribes  maintained  a  sort  of 
hereditary  enmity  against  each  other,  and  therefore  re- 
quired to  be  in  perpetual  readiness,  eitlier  to  seize  or  re- 
pel opportunities  of  vengeance. 

The  Highlanders,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  history,  ap- 
pear to  have  posses.sed  no  superiority  over  the  Lowland- 
T  mo"  'm*;  "^®  °'^  ''"°^-  •'^'  "^"^  ''=''^'"^  "f  fie  Harlaw  in 
1410,  (till  which  period  they  had  been  quite  independent 
on  the  kings  of  Scotland,)  the  largest  army  that  ever  left  ' 
the  Highlands,  was  checked  by  an  inferior  number  of 
LowL-inders.  Coming  into  the  field,  sixty-eight  years 
after,  at  the  fight  of  Sauchicburn,  where  they  espoused 
the  cause  of  James  III.  ag-ainst  his  rebellious  nobles, 

llieir  tumultuous  ranks,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the 
Introduction  to  his  Border  Minstrelsy,  "  were  ill  able  to 
endure  the  steady  and  rapid  charge  of  the  men  of  Annan- 
dale  and  Liddesdale,  who  bore  spears  two  ells  longer  than 
were  used  by  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  ''  They 
proved  equally  vincible  at  the  battles  of  Corrichie,  Glen, 
hvat,  and  others,  which  fi^y  fought  in  behalf  of  the  un- 
happy Mary. 

But  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  after  this  last  period, 
during  which  the  Border  spear  had  been  converted  into 
a  shepherd's  crook,  and  the  patriot  steel  of  Lothian  and 
Clydesdale  into  penknives  and  weavers'  shears,  perroii- 
ted  tlie  mountaineers  at  Icngtli  to  assert  a  decided  supc- 
riorify  in  arms.  When  they  were  called  into  action 
therefore,  by  the  illustrious  Montrose,  they  proved  inva- 
riably victorious  in  that  desultory  civil  war  which  had 
almost  retrieved  a  kingdom  for  their  unfortunate  kin^. 
Amidst  the  exploits  of  that  time-by  far  the  most  brfl- 
T;-i'".u  J?,:Tc"'"^  ^"^'^  °^  Scotland-the  victory 
of  Kilsyth  (1645)  was  attended  with  some  circumstances 
displaying  their  superiority  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
1  he  army  arrayed  against  tlicm,  almost  doubling  theirs 
number,  consisted  chiefly  of  the  townsmen  of  Fife 
which  county  has  been  described,  in  a  publication  of  the 
time,  as  remarkable  for  the  enthusiasm  of  its  inhabitants 
m  regard  to  the  cause  of  this  quarrel— to  wit,  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant.  The  fervour  of  fanaticism  and 
good  feeding  of  a  town  life,  proved  nothing  in  this  case 
"hen  opposed  to  the  more  exalted  enthusiasm  of  "loyally 
ilcarncd,"  and   the  hardihood  of  an  education  among 

e  hills  The  whig  militia  scarcely  stood  a  moment 
before  the  impetuous  charge  of  the  Highlanders,  but 
turned  and  fled  before  tb.em,  like  a  parcel  of  awkward 
cattle,  blindly  running  from  the  ba.-k  of  a  few  dogs. 
'Ah!  it  was  a  braw  day,  Kilsyth  !"  used  to  be  the  re- 
nark  of  an  old  Highlander,  who  had  exerted  himself 
pretty  actively  amongst  Uie  rabble  route;  "at  every 
stroke  I  gave  with  my  broad-sword,  I  cut  an  ell  o' 
brceks  !"  Such,  we  arc  informed,  was  the  horror  which 
the  people  of  Fife  got,  on  this  occasion,  at  the  military 
life  in  general,  that  only  one  man  had  ever  been  prcv.Til- 
ed  upon  to  enlist  out  of  the  populous  town  of  Anstruthcr 
during  a  period  of  twenty-one  years  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century. 

Though  the  Highlanders  were  nominally  snbiugatcd 

>n  after  this  period,  by  the  iron  bands  of  Cromwell,' 

they  rebounded  at  the  Restoration  into  all  their  former 

privileges  and  vigour.     They  were  kept  in  arms,  during 

reigns  of  the  two  laat  Stuarts,  by  their  employment 
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iu  those  unliappy  troubles  on  account  of  religion,  which 
have  rendered  the  memory  of  our  ancient  rojal  race  sc 
intensely  detested  in  the  southwest  province  of  Scotland. 
At  the  Revolution,  therefore,  when  roused  by  the  lion 
voice  of  Dundee,  they  were  cquaJly  ready  to  take  the 
field  in  behalf  of  Kin»  James,  as  they  had  been  fifty 
years  before  to  stand  out  for  his  father.  The  patrirfehal 
system  of  laws,  upon  which  Highland  society  was  con 
stituted,  disposed  them  to  look  upon^these  unhappy  prin. 
ces  as  tlie  general  fathers  or  chiefs  of  Ihe  nation,  whose 
natural  and  unquestionable  power  had  been  rebelliously 
disputed  by  their  children ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  both  on  these  occasions  and  the  subsequent  attempts 
in  behalf  of  tlie  Stuart  family,  they  fought  with  precisely 
the  same  ardoiu-  which  would  induce  a  mail  of  hu- 
manity to  ward  off  the  blow  which  an  unnatural  son 
had  aimed  at  a  parent  On  the  field  of  Kilhecrankio, 
where  they  were  cliiefly  opposed  by  regular  and  even 
veteran  troops,  they  fought  with  a  bravery  which  nothing 
could  withstand,  and  at  the  details  of  which  tlie  blood 
even  yet  boils  and  shudders.*  Their  victory  was.  how- 
ever,  unavailing,  owing  to  the  death  of  their  favourite 
leader, — Ian  Dim  nun  Cath — as  tliey  descriptively  term- 
ed him— Dark  Jolin  of  the  Battles, — without  whose  com- 
manding genius  their  energies  could  not  be  directed,  nor 
even  their  bands  kept  together.  The  loss  whieh  their 
cause  sustained,  in  the  death  of  this  noble  soldier,  could 
not  be  more  emphatically  described  in  a  volume,  than  it 
is  by  the  exclamation  with  which  King  AVilliam  receiv- 
ed the  news  of  the  battle.  That  monarch  had  known 
Dundee  upon  the  bloody  plains  of  Flanders,  where,  a  sol- 
dier of  fortmie  iu  the  Dutch  army,  lie  had  even,  we  be- 
lieve, on  one  occasion  saved  the  life  of  him  whose  dread- 
est  enemy  he  was  destined  afterwards  to  become.  "Dun- 
dee is  slain!"  was  William's  remark  to  tlie  messenger 
who  announced  the  defeat  of  liis  troops ;  "  lie  would 
otherwise  have  been  here  to  tell  the  news  liimself  I 

The  submission  which  was  nominally  paid  throughout 
Britain  to  the  "■  paiiiamenlary"  sovereigns,  William  and 
Anne,  was  in  no  degree  participated  by  the  children  of 
the  mountains,  whose  simple  ideas  of  trovcnir 
not  comprehend  either  a  second  or  a  third  cs 
who  could  perceive  no  reasons  ior  preferring  a  sovereign 
on  account  of  the  adventitious  circumstance  of  his  reli. 
gion.  In  the  mean  time,  moreover,  the  progress  of  ci- 
vilization, encouraged  in  the  low  countries  by  the  Union, 
affected  in  no  degree  the  warlike  habits  of  the  clans. 
Their  military  ardour  is  said  to  I'.ive  been,  if  possible, 
increased  during  this  period,  by  the  injudicious  poUcy  of 
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*  The  batlle  of  Killiecrankie  was  fought  upon  a  field 
immediately  beyond  a  narrow  and  difficult  pass  into  tht 
Highlands.  The  royal  troops,  under  General  Mackay 
on  emerging  from  this  pass,  found  Dundee's  army, 
which  was  not  half  so  numerous,  posted  in  eoli 
clusters  upon  the  face  of  an  opposite  hill.  Both  lay 
upon  their  arms,  looking  at  each  other,  till  sunset,  when 
the  Highland  troops  came  down  with  their  customary 
impetuosity,  and,  charging  through  Mackay's  lines,  soon 
put  them  to  the  route.  Mackay  retreated  in  the  utmost 
disorder,  and  reached  Stirling  next  day  witli  only  two 
hundred  men.  His  whole  army  must  have  been  cut  to 
pieces  in  retreating  through  the  pass,  but  for  the  death  of 
Dundee,  and  the  greater  eagerness  of  the  Higlilaiidcrs 
to  secure  the  baggage,  than  to  pursue  their  enemies. 

TJie  following  anecdote,  connected  with  the  battle,  we 
heard  related  by  a  Perthshire  gentleman.  When  Gene- 
ral Wade,  in  the  course  of  his  operations  in  the  High- 
lands,  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  Tay  Bridge,  he 
used  to  converse  with  an  old  Highlander  of  the  neiwh. 
bourhood,  who  had  been  at  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie  ; 
and,  among  other  subjects  of  conversation,  the  merits  of 
General  Mackay  happened  to  bo  one  day  discussed.  "  In 
my  opinion,"  said  the  Highlander,  "  General  Mackay 
was  a  great  fool."—"  How,  sir,"  said  Wade,  "  he  was 
esteemed  the  very  best  man  in  the  army  of  his  lime."— 
"  That  may  weel  be,"  answered  the  Celt ;  "  but  I'll  show 
you  how  he  was  a  fool  for  a'  tliat  At  the  battle  of  Kil- 
hecrankie,  did  he  not  put  his  men  be.<"ore  his  bag- 
gajje  !" — "  Yes,"  answered  General  Wade, "  and  I  would 
have  done  t!ie  same  thing." — "Then  you  would  have 
been  a  fool  too.  The  baggage  should  have  been  put 
foremost;  it  would  have  fought  the  battle  itself  that  day, 
and  far  better  than  the  men.  It's  weel  kenned,  the  Hie- 
landmen  will  gang  tlirough  fire  and  water  to  win  at  the 
baggage.  They  gaed  through  Mackav's  army,  and  put 
them  to  route,  in  order  to  get  at  it.  Had  the  general  put 
li  first,  our  folk  would  have  fa'cn  til't  tooth  arid  nail,  and 
then  he  might  have  come  in  aiiii  cut  us  to  pieces  wi'  his 
men.  ^  Ah '.   the  baggage    should   have    been   put   fore- 


King  William,  who,  in  distributing  20fl00t.  amongst 
them  to  bribe  their  forbearance,  only  inspired  an  idea 
that  arms  were  their  best  means  of  acquiring  wealth  and 
importance.  The  call,  therefore,  which  was  made  upon 
them  by  the  exiled  prince  in  1715,  found  them  as  willing 
and  ready  as  ever  to  commence  a  civil  war. 

The  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  was  at  this 
period  so  recent,  and  the  rival  candidate  shared  so  largely 
in  the  affections  of  the  people,  that  very  little  was  want- 
ing in  1715  to  achieve  the  restoration  of  the  House  of 
Stuart.  That  little  was  wanting — a  general  of  military 
talent,  and  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  candidate.  The 
expedition  was  commanded  in  Scotland  by  the  Earl  of 
Mai-r,  a  nobleman  who  had  signalised  himself  by  hi 
slipperincss  as  a  statesman,  but  who  possessed  no  othe 
abilities  to  fit  him  for  the  important  station  he  held.  Ii 
England  the  reigning  sovereign  had  even  less  to  dread, 
ill  the  ill-eonccrtcd  proceedings  of  a  band  of  debauched 
young  noblemen,  who  displayed  this  remarkable  dif- 
ference from  the  Scottish  insurgents — that  they  could 
not  fight  at  all.  Marr  permitted  himself  to  be  cooped 
up  on  the  north  of  the  Fortli,  with  an  army  of  eight  or 
nine  tliousaiid  men,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  occu- 
pied Stirling  with  a  force  not  half  so  numerous.  .\n  ac- 
n  at  length  took  place  on  Sheriffmuir,  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  say  whether  the  bravery  of  the  Highlanders, 
the  pusillanimity  of  tlicir  leader,  or  the  high  military  ge- 
of  Argyle,  was  most  signally  distinguished, 
le  Duke  of  Argyle,  whom  the  Highlanders  remem- 
ber by  the  epithet  I'm  Roij  nan  Cn/A— Red  John  of  the 
Battles,  learning,  on  Friday,  tlie  1 1th  of  November,  1715, 
Marr  had  at  length  plucked  up  tlie  resolution  to 
fight  him,  and  was  marching  for  that  purpose  from  Perth, 
forward  from  Stirling;  and  next  day  the  armies  came 
within  sight  of  each  other  upon  the  plahi  of  Sheriffmuir, 
a  mile  northeast  from  the  ancient  episcopal  city  of 
Dunblane.  Tliey  both  lay  upon  their  arms  all  night ; 
and  a  stone  is  still  shown  upon  the  site  of  tlic  High- 
landers' bivouac,  indented  all  round  with  marks  occa- 
sioned by  the  broad-swords  of  those  warriors,  who  here 
sharpened  their  weapons  for  tlie  next  day's  conflict.  The 
battle  commenced  on  Sunday  morning,  when  Argyle 
himself,  leading  his  dragoons  over  a  morass  which  had 
frozen  during  the  night,  and  which  the  insurgents  ex- 
pected  to  protect  thorn,  aLnost  immedi:;tcly  routed  their 
whole  left  wing,  consisting  of  the  Lowland  cavaliers,  and 
drove  them  to  the  ri\-er  Allan,  two  or  three  miles  from 
tlie  field.  His  left  wing,  which  was  beyond  the  scope  of 
command,  did  not  meet  the  same  success  against  the 
rgcnts,   which   consisted    entirely    of 


the  fatal  effects  of  this  weakness,  "  Oh  !  for  one  hour  of 
the  brave  Dundee  I" 

The  battle  was  a  drawn  one,  but  not  in  its  results. 
Marr,  as  he  deserved  none  of  the  credit  of  his  paitial  \ic- 
tory,  reaped  no  profit  from  it,  hut  found  it  necessary  to 
retire  to  Perth.  Argyle  remained  upon  the  field,  in  pes- 
session  of  the  enemy's  cannon  and  many  of  his  stand- 
ards. The  conduct  of  this  celebrated  warrior  and  patriot 
was  in  every  respect  the  reverse  of  that  of  Marr.  He 
nad  won  a  victory,  so  far  as  it  could  be  won,  by  his  own 
personal  exertions,  and  (hat  with  every  advantage  of 
numbers  against  him.  The  humanity  he  displayed  was 
also  such  as  seldom  marks  the  details  of  a  civil  war.  He 
offered  quarter  to  all  he  met,  in  tlie  very  hottest  moment 
of  the  fight;  and  he  granted  it  to  all  who  desired  it. 
Uuh  his  own  sword,  he  parried  three  different  blows 
Kliieli  one  of  his  dragoons  aimed  at  a  wounded  cavalier 
who  had  refused  to  ask  his  life. 

In  January,  the  succeeding  year,  James  himself,  the 
weak  though  amiable  man  for  whom  all  this  hlood  was 
shed,  landed  from  abroad  at  Peterhead  in  Aberdeenshire, 
and  immediately  proceeded  inco^nilo  to  join  the  Earl  of 
Marr  at  Perth.  His  presence  might  inspire  enthusiasm, 
hut  it  could  not  give  strength  or  consistency  to  the  army, 
borne  preparations  were  made  to  crown  him  in  the  great 
hall  of  Scoon,  where  his  ancestors  had  been  invested  with 

E  emblems  of  sovereignty  so  many  centuries  ago,  and 

■ere  his  uncle  Charles  II.  was  crowned,  under  circum- 
stances not  dissimilar  to  his  own,  in  the  year  1651.  But 
the  total  ruin  of  his  English  adherents  conspired,  with 
IIS  own  imbecility  and  that  of  his  officers,  to  prevent 
hat  consummation.  In  February  he  retired  before  the 
dvance  of  the  royal  army.  The  Tay  was  frozen  at  the 
ime  and  thus  he  and  all  his  army  were  fortunately  cn- 
Wed  to  cress  without  the  difficulty  which  must  other. 
Pise  have  attended  so  sudden  a  retreat;  directing  their 
iiareh  towards  the  sea-ports  of  Aberdeenshire  and  Angus. 
Ve  have  heard  that,  as  the  good-natured  prince  was 
passing  over,  the  misery  of  his  circumstances  made  him 
witty,  as  a  dark  evening  will  sometimes  produce  light- 
ed to  his  lieutenant-general,  in  al- 
prospeets  by  wliieh  he  had  been 
■r,   "Ah,   John,   John,   you   have 


right   of  the 
Highlanders. 

Those  terrible  warriors   had    come  down  from  thci 
fastnesses,  with  a  resolution   to  fight  as  their  ancestors 
had  fought  at  Kilsyth  and  Killiecrankie.     They  appea 
ed  before  the  Lowlanders  of  Perthshire,  who  had  not 
seen  them  since  the  days  of  Montrose,  in  the  wild  Irish 
shirt   or    pUid,   which,   only    covering    the    body 
haunches,  leaves  the  arms,  and  most  of  the  limbs, 
posed  in  all  their  hirsute  strength.     The  meanest  i 
among  them  carried  upon  Iiis  arm  the  honour  and  glory 
of  countless  generations ;  and  raw  youth  and  ripe  old 
age  were  tliere  alike  resolved  to  maintain  the  ancient 
nown   of  Albyn.     Their   enthusiasm    may   be   guessed 
(Tom  a  simple  anecdote.     A  Lowland  gentleman,  obser' 
ing   amongst    their    bands    a  man  of  ninety   from   the 


ly  to  ask 

.     "Ihac 
:  -.A  1  hae 


left 


Highlands   of  Aberdeenshire,  had  the 
how  so  aged  a  creature  as  he,  r.nd  on 
extremely  feeble,  came  to  yi'v.  I'l.  ir  '■■■':  r:  -•  r\ 
sons  here,  sir,"  replied  the'v.;,         i  ■■ :  : 

grandsons,  and  even  grcat-i^r..!,:  i 

their  duty,  can  I  not  shoot  tl '  —  ; ■     ,i> 

iame  time  upon  a  pistol  v.l.idi  Le   c^^uiet 

The  attack  of  these  resolute  soldiers  upon 

ng  of  the  royal  army,  was,  to  use  language  similar  to 

their  own,  like  the  storm  which  strews  a  lee  shore  with 

wreclis.     The   chief  of  Clanranald   was    uufortunately 

killed  as  they  were  advancing ;  but  that  circumstance, 

which  might  have  otherwise  damped  their  ardour,  only 

served  to  inspire  them  with  greater  fury.     "  To-morrow 

for  lamentation,"  cried  the  young  chiellain  of  Glengary, 

"  to-day  for  revenge!" — and  the  MacDonalds  rushed  on 

the  foe,  with  a  yell  as  terrific  as  their  force  was  irre- 

istible.     Instantly  put  to  route,  this  portion  of  the  royal 

army  retired  to  Stirling,  leaving  hundreds  a  prey  to  the' 

Highland  broadsword.     Thus,  each  of  the  two  armies 

partially  successful,  and  partially  defeated.     The 

Earl  of  Marr  stood  aloof  during  the  whole  action,  it  is 

id,  behind  a  tree,  incapable  from  personal  fear,  of  im- 

oving  the  advantages  gained  by  his  brave  Highlanders. 

'ell  might  tlie  old  mountaineer  exclaim,  when  he  saw 


g  ;  and  he  rema 
lusion  to  the  delusii 
nduced  to  come  . 
brought  me  on  the  i 

The  Chevalier  embarked  with  Marr  and  other  officers 
at  Montrose;  and  the  body  of  the  army  dispersed  with 
so  much  rapidity,  that  Argyle,  who  traversed  the  country 
only  a  day  s  march  behind,  reached  Aberdeen  without 
Tl  ?!"T^  "^  ghmpse  of  it.  We  may  safely  suppose, 
that  the  humanity--of  this  general,  with  his  suspected 
Jacobitism,  induced  him  to  permit,  without  disturbance 
the  dissipation  and  escape  of  the  unfortunate  cavaliers! 
Ihe  Lowland  gentlemen  and  noblemen  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  campaign,  suffered  attainder,  proscrip- 
tion, and  in  some  cases  even  death  :  but  the  Hio-hlandei^ 
returned    to    their    mountaius,    uuconqucrcd    and    un- 


In  17] 
of  the  St 


xu,  a  plan  of  invasion  and  insurrection  in  favour 
'"arts  was  formed  by  Spain.  A  fleet  often  ships 
of  tho  line,  with  several  frigates,  having  on  board  six 
thousand  troops  and  twelve  tliousand  stand  of  arms 
sailed  fi-om  Cadiz  to  England  ;  and  while  this  fleet  was' 
preparing,  the  Earl  Marischal  left  St.  Sebastian  with  two 
bpanish  frigates,  having  on  board  three  hundred  Spanish 
soldiers,  anununition,  arms,  and  money,  and  landed  iu 
the  island  of  Lewis.  The  Spanish  fleet  was  completely 
dispersed  by  a  storm  off  Cape  Finisterre,  and,  as  every 
thing  remained  quiet  in  England,  very  few  Highlanders 
H  ;  1  ^''■""='  "  ightmali  came  up  witll  tlie  Spanish  and 
Highland  force  m  G  enshiel,  a  wild  vale  in  (he  west  of 
Ross.  The  I,g  danders,  favoured  by  the  ground,  with- 
drew to  the  h.lls  without  having  suffered  much;  and 
tlie  Spaniards  lay  dovvn  Uieir  arms  and  were  made 
prisoners. 

The  stijtc  of  the  Highlands,  which  seemed  the  oulv 
portion  of  the  British  dominions  that  actively  disputed 
King  George's  title,  now  attracted  some  serious  attention 
from  government;  and  an  act  was  passed  for  disarming 
the  whole  of  that  dangerous  people.  The  provisions  of 
this  act  were  promptly  obeyed  by  those  clans  which 
w-eU  affected  to  government,  but  totally  evaded  by 
St.  The  result  was,  that  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  insurrection  of  1745,  the  enemies  of  government 
alone  possessed  the  means  of  entering  upon  warlike 
pcrations,  while  the  Duke  of  Argyle  Ind  other  loval 
chiefs,  who  could  have  best  resisted  them,  were  oblii^ed 
to  remain  Aois  de  c.omhal.  " 

nd  such  was  the  warlike 

mincers,  at  the  time  when 

Charles  Stuart  landed  amongst  them  in  July  1745      If 
anv  ih,n,r  f.i.„  ,.,„„  -equircd  to  make  the  reader  under- 


any  thing  else  ' 
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staad  the  motives  of  the  subsequent  insurrection,  it  might 
be  said,  that  Charles's  father  and  liimself  had  always 
maintained,  from  their  residence  in  Italy,  a  correspoiid- 
enee  with  the  chiefs  who  were  friendly  to  them,  and  by 
dint  of  promises,  and  perhaps  presents,  had  even  pro- 
cured some  of  them  to  enter  into  an  association  in  their 
behalf.  For  the  service  of  these  unhappy  princes,  their 
unlimited  power  over  their  clans  gave  them  an  advan- 
tage which  the  richest  English  partisans  did  not  possess. 
The  constitution  of  Highland  society,  as  already  re- 
marked, was  strictly  and  simply  patriarchal.  The  clans 
were  families,  each  of  which,  bearing  the  same  name, 
occupied  a  weU  defined  tract  of  country,  the  property  of 
which  had  been  acquired  long  before  the  introduction  ol 
writs.  Every  clan  was  governed  by  its  chief,  whose 
!  designati 


,  Kean-Kinnhe,  the 


sufficiently    indicated  the    grounds 


sily  comprehend,  nor  car 
simple  but  energetic  cngii 


lighminded  Murray,  tli« 
le  blush  of  llie  dawning 
;,  wide  on  the  winds  uf  the  nortli 


Lilie  I 


■rley. 


of  the  family, 
nature  of  iiis 
power,  m  almost  every  clan,  there  were  some  subordi- 
nate chiefs,  called  Chieftains,  being  cadets  of  the  principal 
family,  who  had  acquired  a  distant  territory,  and  founded 
separate  steps.  In  every  clan,  moreover,  there  were  two 
ranks  of  people  ;  the  Doaine-vailse,  or  gentlemen,  persons 
who  could  clearly  trace  their  derivation  from  the  chiefs 
of  former  times,  and  assort  their  kinsmanship 
present;  and  a  race  of  commoners,  or  helots,  who  could 
not  tell  why  they  came  to  belong  to  the  clan,  and  who 
always  acted  in  inferior  offices. 

There  is  a  very  common  notion  among  the  Low 
landers,  tliat  their  northern  neiglibours,  with,  perhaps, 
the  exception  of  the  chiefs,  were  all  alike  barbarians,  and 
distinguished  by  no  shades  of  comparative  worth 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  The  Di 
uailse  were  in  every  sense  of  the  world  gentlemen--/)Oor 
gentlemen  perhaps,  but  yet  fully  entitled,  by  their  ex 
alted  sense  of  honour,  to  that  ennobling  epithet.  On  the 
contrary,  the  commoners,  who  yet  generally  believed 
themselves  related  to  the  chiefs,  were  a  race  of  despised, 
and  consequently  miserable  serfs,  having  no  certain  idea 
of  a  noble  ancestry  to  nerve  their  exertions  or  purify 
tlieir  conduct.  The  Doaine-uailse.  invariably  formed  the 
body  upon  which  the  chief  depended  in  war,  for  they 
were  inspired  with  notions  of  the  most  e.valted  heroism 
by  the  well  remembered  deeds  of  their  forefathers,  and 
always  acted  upon  the  supposition  that  their  honour  was 
a  precious  gift,  which  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  to 
deliver  down  unsullied  to  posterity.  The  helots,  on  the 
contrary,  were  often  left  behind  to  perforin  the  humble 
duties  of  agriculture  and  cow-driving;  or,  if  admitted 
into  tlie  army  of  the  elan,  were  put  into  the  rear  rank, 
and  armed  in  an  inferior  manner.  The  comparative 
martli  of  the  Doaine-uailse  and  the  helots  may  be  at  once 
pointed  out  to  the  reader  by  an  anecdote  connected  with 
"  t!ie  Forty-Five."  At  a  particular  period  of  that  cam- 
paign, when  all  the  good  fighting  men  of  a  glen  in  Alhole 
were  absent  with  Prince  Charles,  and  only  the  helots^ 
were  left  to  protect  the  country,  under  the  comm.and  of 
a  raw  Duinne-ua.'ttl  of  sixteen,  an  alarm  one  day  arose 
that  a  pai-ty  of  "  red-coats"  (king's  soldiers)  were  ap- 
proaching to  lay  waste  the  glen.  At  this  news,  the 
whole  of  the  slaves  ran  off  to  hide  themselves,  leaving 
only  their  young  commander  behind ;  who  stood  firm 
his  post,  a\vaiting  the  cneounter  which  promised  him  such 
certain  destruction,  and  did  not  for  a  moment  flinch  '  " 
he  learned  that  the  alarm  was  false. 

With  such  a  sentiment  of  heroism,  the  Highland 
gentleman  of  the  year  1745  must  have  been  a  person  of 
the  very  noblest  order.  His  mind  was  further  e 
if  possible,  by  a  devoted  attachment  to  his  chief,  for 
whose  interests,  at  all  times,  he  was  ready  to  fight,  and 
for  whose  life  he  was  even  prepared  to  lay  down  his  own. 
His  politics  were  of  the  same  abstract  and  disinterested 
sort.  From  his  heart  despising  the  commercial  and 
canting  presbyterians  of  the  Low  country,  and  regarding 
with  absolute  horror  the  dark  system  of  parliamentary 
corruption  which  characterised  the  government  of  the 
de  facto  sovereign  of  England,  he  at  once  threw  himself 
into  the  opposite  scale,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  an 
exiled  and  injured  prince,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  in 
8oiiie  measure  a  general  and  higher  sort  of  chief,  and 
with  wliose  fathers  his  fathers  had  anciently  gained  so 
much  honour  and  renown.  Charles's  cause  was  the  cause 
of  chivalry,  of  feeling,  of  filial  affection,  and  even  in  his 
estimation  of  palrioUsm ;  and  with  all  his  prepossessions 
it  was  snarcely  possible  that  he  should  fail  to  espouse  it. 
la  tliis  chapter,,  notice  sliould  also  have  been  taken  of 
the  effect  v/hich  their  popular  native  poetry  had  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Highlanders.  Tliroughout  nearly  the 
whole  country,  but  especially  in  Athole  and  the  adjacent 
territories,  llirre  were  innumerable  songs  and  ballads, 
tending  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts,  while  th 
was  not  one  to  depreciate  them.    A  Lowlaiider  anc 


vhich  he 


From  Borodale,  where  he  lived,  in  the  manner  de 
ribed,  for  several  days,  Charles  despatched  mesFcngers 
to  all  the  chiefs  from  whom  he  had  any  expectation 
assistance.  The  first  that  came  to  see  him,  was  Donald 
Cameron,  younger  of  Loehiel;  a  man  in  middle  age,  of 
the  utmost  bravery,  and  whose  character  was  altogeth( 
so  amiable,  that  some  court-poet  has  conceived  the  idea 
of  his  being  now 

" a  Whig  in  Heaven." 

Young  Loehiel,  as  he  was  generally  called,  was  tli 
of  the  chief  of  the  clan  Cameron,  one  of  the  most  nu- 
merous and  warlike  of  all  the  Highland  tribes.  His 
father  had  been  engaged  in  the  insurrection  of  1-715,  for 
which  he  was  attainted  and  in  exile  ;  and  his  grandfather 
Sir  Evan  Cameron,  the  fellow  soldier  of  iWontrose  and 
Dundee,  had  died  in  1719,  after  almost  a  century  of 
iniliUry  action  in  behalf  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 
Young  Loehiel  had  been  much  in  confidence  with  the 
exiled  family,  whose  chief  agent  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
he  might  be  considered;  an  office  for  which  he  was 
peculiarly  well  qualified  on  account  of  his  talents, 
honourable  character,  and  the  veneration  i  -'— 
was  held  by  his  countrymen.  In  17-10,  he  was  one  of 
seven  gentlemen,  who  entered  into  a  strict  association  to 
procure  the  restoration  of  King  James;  and  he  had  long 
wished  for  the  concerted  time,  when  he  should  bring  the 
Highlands  to  aid  an  invading  party  in  his  favour.  When 
he  now  learned  that  Charles  had  landed  without  troops 
I  arms,  and  with  only  seven  followers,  he  determined 
abstain  from  the  enterprise,  but  thought  himself 
ind  as  a  friend  to  visit  the  prince  in  person,  and  en- 
deavour to  make  him  withdraw  from  the  country 

In  passing  from  his  own  house  towards  Borodale, 
Loehiel  called  at  Fassefern,  the  residence  of  his  brother 
John  Cameron,  who,  in  some  surprise  at  the  earliness  of 
Ills  visit,  hastily  inquired  its  reason.  He  informed  his 
relative  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  landed  at  Borodak, 
and  sent  for  him.  Fassefern  asked  what  troops  If 
highness  had  brought  with  him  ?— what  money  ?■ 
arms  ?  Loehiel  answered,  that  he  believed  the  prince 
had  brought  with  him  neither  troops,  nor  money,  nor 
arms ;  and  that,  resolved  not  to  be  concerned  in  the  affair, 
lie  designed  to  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  it  from  going 
any  further.  Fassefern  approved  his  brother's  sentiments, 
and  applauded  his  resolution  ;  advising  him  at  the 
time  not  to  go  any  farther  on  the  way  to  Borodal< 
to  come  into  the  house,  and  impart  his  mind  tu  ."-. 
prince  by  a  letter.  "  No,"  said  Loehiel,  "  although  my 
reasons  admit  of  no  reply,  I  ought  at  least  to  wait  upon 
his  royal  highness."  "Brother,"  said  Fassefern,  "  1 
know  you  better  than  you  know  yourself;  if  this  prince 
once  sets  his  eyes  upon  you,  he  will  make  you  do  what- 
ever he  pleases"."  The  result  proved  the  justice  of  tins 
prognostication. 

On  arriving  at  Borodale,  Loehiel  had  a  private  inter- 
view with  the  prince,  in  which  the  probabilities  of  the 
enterprise  were  anxiously  debated.  Charles  used  every 
argument  to  excite  the  loyalty  of  Loehiel,  and  the  chief 
exerted  all  his  eloquence  to  persuade  the  prince  to  with- 
draw till  a  better  opportunity.  Charles  represented  the 
present  as  the  best  possible  opportunity  ;  seeing  that  the 
French  general  kept  the  British  army  completely  en- 
gaged abroad,  while  at  home  there  were  no  troops  but 
one  or  two  new-raised  regiments.  He  expressed  his 
confidence,  that  a  small  body  of  Highlanders  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  gain  a  victory  over  all  the  force  that 
could  now  be  brought  against  him  ;  and  lis  was  equally 
sure  that  such  an  advantage  was  all  that  was  required  to 
produce  a  general  declaration  in  his  favour.  Tliis  argu- 
ment was  certainly  in  a  great  measure  correct.  It  was 
even,  perhaps,  favourable  to  his  views,  that  he  came  so 
entirely  unprovided  with  foreign  assistance  ;  for  so  much 
exasperated  were  the  nation  at  that  time  against  the 
French,  that,  with  even  the  smallest  body  of  their  troops, 
his  enterprise  would  have  acquired  the  odious  complexion 
of  an  invasion,  and  meet  with  general  and  hearty  resist- 
ance. Moreover,  it  was  not  only  better  that  he  should 
appear  in  the  acceptable  character  of  the  leader  of 
national  party,  but  almost  his  only  chance  of  success  lay 
in  the  activity  and  liardiliood  of  the  Highlanders, 


lone,  of  all  the  militia  of  the  country,  could  endure  long 
nd  rapid  marches.  These  arguments,  if  he  used  them, 
i-cre  thrown  away  upon  Loehiel,  who  expressed  the 
greatest  reluctance  to  rise  at  tlie  present  juncture,  and 
pleaded,  in  moving  terms,  the  prudence  of  at  least  a  short 
delay.  "  No,  no  !"  said  the  prince  with  fervour,  "  in  a 
few  days,  with  the  friends  I  have,  I  will  raise  the  royal 
standard,  and  proclaim  to  the  people  of  Britain,  that 
Charles  Stuart  is  come  over  to  claim  the  crown  of  his 
ancestors— to  win  it,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt !  Loehiel, 
whom  my  father  has  often  spoken  of  as  our  firmest  friend, 
may  stay  at  home,  and,  from  the  newspapers,  learn  the  fate 
of  his  prince  !" — "  No !"  cried  Loehiel,  stung  by  so  poig- 
nant a  reproach,  and  hurried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment;  "I'll  share  the  fate  of  my  prince,  come 
weal,  come  woe  ;  and  so  shall  every  man  over  whom 
nature  or  fortune  has  given  me  any  power."  Such  was 
the  juncture  upon  which  depended  the  civil  war  of  1745  ; 
for  it  is  a  point  agreed,  says  Mr.  Home,  who  narrates 
this  singular  conversation,  that  if  Loehiel  had  persisted 
in  his  refusal  to  take  arms,  no  other  chief  would  have 
joined  the  standard,  and  tlie  spark  of  "  rebellion"  must 
have  been  instantly  extinguished. 

Loehiel  immediately  returned  home,  and  proceeded  to 
raise  his  clan,  as  did  some  other  gentlemen,  whom 
Charles  then  prevailed  upon  to  join  him.  It  being  now 
settled  that  he  was  to  raise  his  standard  at  Glenfinnaii  on 
the  19th  of  August,  he  despatched  letters  on  the  sixth  of 
the  month  to  all  the  friendly  chiefs,  informing  them  of 
his  resolution,  and  desiring  them  to  meet  him  at  the 
time  and  place  mentioned.  In  the  mean  time,  Clanranald 
returned  from  his  unsuccessful  mission  to  Skye,  and 
actively  set  about  raising  his  own  clan. 

Charles  removed  early  in  August,  from  the  farm 
house  of  Borodale,  to  the  more  elegant  seat  of  his  friend 
Kinlochmoidart,  situated  seven  miles  off,  at  the  place  of 
that  name.     Wliile  he  and  his  company  went  by 


with  the  baggage  and  artillery,  the  guard  of  Clanranald, 
MacDonalds,  which  had  been  already  appointed  about  his 
person,  marched  by  the  more  circuitous  route  along  the 
shore  of  the  intervening  bays.  He  remained  at  Kinloch- 
moidart till  the  18th  of  the  month,  when  he  went  by 
water  to  the  seat  of  MacDonald  of  Glenaladale,  upon  the 
brink  of  Loch  Shiel.  From  that  place,  he  proceeded  next 
morning  with  a  company  of  about  five  and  twenty  per- 
sons, in  three  boats  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Loch 
Shiel,  near  which  was  the  place  where  he  designed  to  - 
raise  his  standard. 

Meanwhile,  an  incident  had  occurred,  which  tended 
not  a  little  to  foment  the  rising  flame  of  insurrection. 
The  governor  of  Fort  Augustus,  a  small  fort  at  the  dis- 
tance of  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  Charles's  landing  place, 
(which,  Uke 'Fort  William  on  one  hand,  and  Fort  George 
on  the  other,-  had  been  planted  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
Highlands,)  concluduig  from  reports  he  heard,  that  tlie 
"  Men  of  Moidart"  were  hatching  some  mischief,  thought 
proper,  on  the  16th  of  August,  to  despatch  two  com- 
panies of  the  Scots  Royals  to  Fort  William,  as  a  rein- 
forcement to  awe  that  rebellious  district  The  distance 
between  tlie  two  forts  is  twenty-eight  miles,  and  the  road 
:fly  along  the  edge  of  a  mountain  which  forms 
of  the  Great  Glen,  having  the  sheer  height  of 
the  hill  on  one  side,  and  the  long  narrow  lakes,  out  of 
rich  the  Caledonian  canal  is  formed,  on  the  other. 
The  men  were  newly  raised,  and,  besides  being  inex-  i 
perienced  in  military  aftairs,  were  unused  to  the  alarm- 
ing circumstances  of  an  expedition  in  the  Highlands. 
When  they  had  travelled  twenty  out  of  the  eight  and 
twenty  miles,  and  were  approaching  High  Bridge,  a 
lofty  arch  over  a  mountain  torrent,  they  were  surprised 
to  hear  the  sound  of  a  bagpipe,  and  to  discover  the  ap-  . 
pearancc  of  a  large  party  of  Higlilanders,  who  were  ■ 
already  in  possession  of  the  bridge.  The  object  of  their 
alarm  was  in  reality  a  band  of  only  ten  or  twelve 
MacDonalds  of  Keppoch's  clan ;  but,  by  skipping  and 
leaping  about,  displaying  their  swords  and  firelocks,  and 
by  holding  out  their  plaids  between  each  other,  they  con- 
trived to  make  a  very  formidable  appearance.  Captain 
(afterwards  General)  Scott,  who  commanded  the  two 
companies,  ordered  an  immediate  halt,  and  sent  forward 
a  Serjeant  with  his  own  servant  to  reconnoitre.  These 
two  persons  no  sooner  approached  the  bridge  than  two 
nimble  Highlanders  darted  out  and  seized  them.  Ignorant 
of  the  number  of  the  Highlanders,  and  knowing  he  was 
in  a  disaffected  part  of  the  country.  Captain  Scott  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  retreat  than  enter  into  hostilities. 
Accordingly,  he  ordered  his  men  to  face  about,  and  march 
back  again.  The  Highlanders  did  not  follow  immediately, 
lest  they  should  expose  4he  smallness  of  their  number, 
but  permitted  the  soldiers  to  get  two  miles  away  (the 
ground  being  so  far  plain  and  epen)  before  leaving  their 
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post.  As  soon  as  the  retreating  party  liad  passed  tlio 
west  end  of  Loch  Lochie,  and  were  entering  upon  the 
narrow  road  between  the  lake  and  the  hill,  out  darted  the 
mountaineers,  and  ascending  the  rocky  precipices  above 
the  road,  where  there  was  shelter  from  both  bush  and 
stone,  began  to  fire  down  upon  the  soldiers,  wlio  only 
retreated  with  the  greater  expedition.  ,    ,  .    ^     . 

The  party  of  MacDonalds,  who  attempted  this  daring 
exploit,  was  commanded  by  MacDonald  of  Tierndnech. 
That  gentleman,  having  early  observed  the  march  ot  the 
soldiers,  had  sent  expresses  to  Lochiel  and  Iveppoch, 
whose  houses  were  only  a  few  miles  distant  on  both  sides 
of  Hi-rh  Bridge,  for  supplies  of  men.  They  did  not 
arriveln  time ;  but  he  resolved  to  attack  the  party  with 
the  few  men  he  had ;  and  he  had  thus  far  succeeded, 
when,  the  noise  of  his  pieces  causing  friends  in  aU 
quarters  to  fly  to  arms,  he  now  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  party  almost  sufficient  to  encounter  the  two  com- 
panies in  the  open  field.  ,  ^  t  u 
When  Captain  Scott  reached  the  east  end  of  Loch 
Lochie,  he  perceived  some  Highlanders  near  the  west 
end  of  Loch  Oieh,  directly  in  the  way  before  him,  and 
not  Uking  their  appearance,  he  crossed  the  isthmus  be- 
twcen  the  lakes,  intending  to  take  possession  of  Invergary 
Castle,  the  seat  of  MacDonell  of  Glengary.  This  move- 
ment only  increased  his  difficulties.  He  had  not  marched 
far,  till  he  discovered  the  MacDonells  of  Glengary  com- 
ing down  the  opposite  hill  in  full  force  against  him.  He 
formed  the  hollow  square,  however,  and  marclied  on. 
Presently  after,  his  pursuers  were  reinforced  by  the 
MacDonalds  of  Keppoch,  and  increased  their  pace  to  such 
a  deo-ree  as  almost  to  overtake  him.  Keppoch  himselt 
then^advanced  alone  towards  the  distressed  party,  and 
offered  good  terms  of  surrender  ;  assuring  them  that  any 
attempt  at  resistance,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  enemies, 
vould  only  be  the  signal  for  their  being  cut  in  pieces. 
)f  course,  the  soldiers,  by  this  time  fatigued  by  a  march 


anotlier  quarter. 
I'wo  soldie 
wounded 
ffi^et  in  raising  the 
ging  them 


veil  ; 


nted  1 


which,  sliootiiig  like  a  streamer   from    the  north,   .     -  --  .  ,' ■  r    .  .- u-     i  .       '  <-j 

to  spread  such  omens  of  wo  and  terror  over  the  we  see  many  of  the  features  of  chivalry:— a  love  of  des- 
peaceful  vales  of  Britain.  It  was  a  large  banner  of  red]  perate  deeds  for  their  own  sake,  and  a  pure  nnd  devoted 
lute  space  in  the  centre,  but  without  th 


which  has   been  so 
the  significant   emblems 


lotto    of  "  TiNDE.M    Tr 

ften  assigned  -_    -.     -  ^.  r^     ,      , 

fa  crown  and  coffin,  with  which  the  terror  ot  England 
tone  time  adorned  it.  The  appearance  of  the  standard 
/as  hailed  by  a  perfect  storm  of  pipe-music,  by  a  cloud 
of  skiinmering  bonnets,  and  by  a  loud  and  long-enduriiig 
shout,  which,  in  the  language  of  a  Highland  bard,  roused 
the  young  eagles  from  tlieir  eyries,  and  made  the  wild 
deer  bound  upon  the  feU.  Tullibardine  then  read  a 
manifesto  in  the  name  of  King  James  the  Eiglitli,  with 
Commission  of  Regency  in  favour  of  his  son  Charles, 
both  dated  at  Rome,  December  1743.  The  standard  was 
carried  back  to  the  Prince's  quarters  by  a  guard  of  filty 
Camerons.  ,    ,    , 

About  two  hours  after  this  solemnity  was  concluded, 
acDonald  of  Keppoch  arrived  with  three  hundred  of 
s  hardy  and  warlike  clan;  and  in  the  evening,  some 
(rentlcmen  of  the  name  of  MacLeod  came  to  ofter  their 
"ervices.  expressing  great  indignation  at  the  defection  of 
heir  chief,  and  proposing  to  return  to  Skye  and  raise  all 
he  men  they  could.  The  army,  amounting  to  about 
welve  hundred  men,  was  encamped  that  evening  ■" 
Glenfinnin,  Sullivan  being  appointed  quarter-master-ge: 

The  insurrection  was  thus  fairly  commenced;  and  it 
will  now  be  necessary  to  advert  to  the  means  taken  by 
government  for  its  suppression,  as  well  as  to  the  state  of 
the  country  upon  which  Charles  was  about  to  descend. 


of  thirty 'miles,  had  no  alternative   but   to  surrendei 
They  had  scarcely  laid  down  their  arms,  when  Locluel 

came  up  with  a  body  of  Camerons  '"- '■"  "■—♦'- 

and  took  them  under  his  charge, 
slain,  and  Captain  Scott  himself  ' 
singular  scuffle ;  which  had  no  sraa 
spirits  of  the  Highlanders,  and 
commence  the  war. 

The  Gathering  of  the  Clans  was  therefore  proceeding 
with  great  activ^ity,  and  armed  bodies  were  seen  every 
where  crossing  the  country  to  Glenfinnin,  at  the  time 
when  Cliarles  landed  at  that  place  to  erect  his  standard. 
Glenfinnin  is  a  narrow  vale,  surrounded  on  both  sides  by 
lofly  and  craggy  mountains,  about  twenty  miles  north 
from  Fort  William,  and  as  far  east  from  Borodale  ;  form- 
iiio-,  in  fact,  the  outlet  from  Moidart  into  Lochaber.  The 
place  gets  its  name  from  the  Uttle  fiver  Finnin,  which 
runs  through  it,  and  falls  into  Loch  Shiel  at  its  extremity. 
Charles  disembarked,  with  his  company,  from  the  three 
boats  which  had  brought  them  firom  Glenaladale,  at  the 
place  where  the  river  debouches  into  the  lake.  It  was 
eleven  in  the  forenoon,  and  he  expected  to  find  the  whole 
.  vale  alive  with  the  assembled  bands  which  he  had  ap- 
pointed to  meet  him.  To  his  great  mortification,  how- 
ever, Glenfinnin  lay  as  still  and  grim  at  his  landing,  as 
it  had  done  since  the  beginning  of  time;  and  only  a  few 
natives,  the  inhabitants  of  its  little  hamlet,  "were  there 
to  say,  God  bless  him .'"  Some  accident,  it  was  con- 
cluded, had  prevented  the  arrival  of  the  clans  ;  and  he 
went  into  one  of  the  neighbouring  hovels,  to  spend  the 
anxious  hours  which  should  uitervene  before  they  a] 
peared. 

At  length,  about  an  hour  after  noon,  the  sound  ot 
pibroch  was  heard  over  the  top  of  an  opposite  hill,  and 
immediately  after,  the  Adventurer  was  elieered  by  tli 
sight  of  a  large  band  of  Highlanders,  in  full  march  down 
the  brae.  It  was  the  Camerons,  to  the  amount  of  seven 
or  eight  hundred, 

"  All  plaided  and  plumed  in  their  tartan  array," 
coming  forward  in  two  columns  of  three  men  abreast,  tc 
the  spirit-stirring  notes  of  tlie  bagpipe,  and  leading  be. 
tween  them  the  party  of  soldiers  whom  they  had  just 
taken  prisoners.  Elevated  by  the  fine  appearance  oftliis 
noble  clan,  and  by  the  auspicious  result  of  the  little  action 
just  described,  Charles  no  longer  hesitated  to  declare  war 
upon  "  the  great  enemy  of  his  house." 

The  spot  selected  for  the  rearing  of  the  standard,  was 
a  little  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the  vale,  where  it  could 
be  rendered  conspicuous  to  all  round.  The  Marquis  of 
Tullibardine,  whose  rank  entiUed  him  to  the  honour, 
pitched  himself  upon  the  top  of  this  knoll,  supported  by 
two  men,  on  account  of  his  weak  state  of  health.  He 
then  flung  upon  the  mountain  breeze,  that  "  meteor  flag," 


spirit  of  loyalty,  such  as  might  have  graced  the 
of  the  Roses,  or  glowed  in  the  pages  of  Froissart.  In 
the  other  we  are  disgusted  with  the  alarms  of  a  parcel 
of  ancient  civil  officers — with  the  vile  cant  of  a  pack  of 
fleeted  patriots — and  with  the  contemptible  tcchnicali- 
ies  of  a  military  frippery,  the  most  ostentatious  in  pre- 
ension,  and  the  most  feeble  in  practice,  that  ever  dis- 
graced a  country. 

Sir  John  Cope,  whose  fortune  it  was  to  be  Charles's  first 
pponent,  has  been  termed  by  President  Forbes,  who  was 
perfectly  qualified  to  judge,  one  of  the  best  officers  of  his 
time.  This  is,  however,  but  poor  praise  in  the  estimation 
modern  Briton,  when  he  reflects  upon  the  condition 
and  deeds  of  the  army  during  the  reign  of  the  second 
George — a  period  which,  though  spent  in  almost  perpe- 
tual war,  scarcely  presents  a  single  military  fact,  besides 
those  under  review,  on  which  the  public  mind  now  dwells 
with  satisfaction,  or  indeed  remembers  at  all.  Sir  John, 
such  as  he  was,  had  at  present  under  his  command  in 
Scotland,  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  three  full  regiments 
of  infantry,  and  fourteen  odd  companies,  together  with 
the  standing  garrisons  of  invalids  in  the  various  castles 
and  forts.  The  most  of  these  troops  were  newly  raised, 
being  indeed  intended  for  immediate  transportation  to 
Flanders ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  place  much  confidence 
in  them,  especially  as  forming  an  entire  army,  without 
the  support  of  more  experienced  troops.  Although  they 
had  probably,  therefore,  learned  to  scour  their  accoutre- 
ments with  the  most  washerwoman-like  accuracy,  and 
though  possibly  not  one  of  their  queues  could  be  found 
o-uilty  of  either  a  hair  too  much  in  thickness,  or  a  hair- 
breadth's excess  in  length,  when  the  sergeant  came  round, 
day  by  day,  with  his  calibre  and  compasses,  to  ascertain 
these  mighty  points,*  there  was  but  Httle  chance  of  a 
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of  determined  valour, 
ned  to  arms  from  their  youth  upwaj-ds,  and  who,  with 
perfectly  frightful,  would  not  scruple,  on 
fight  for,  and  win  a  victory,  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  art  of  war,  it  was  their  duty  to  be  defeated. 
With  this  little  army,  however.  Cope  soon  found  him- 
self obliged  to  undertake  a  campaign  against  the  formi- 
dable bands  of  the  north.  He  received  a  letter  firom  the 
Scottish  secretary  on  the  3d  of  August,  announcing  that 
the  young  Chevalier,  as  Charles  was  called,  had  really 
left  Franco  in  order  to  invade  Scotland,  and  was  even  said 
to  have  already  landed  there  ;  commanding  him  to  make 
disposition  of  his  forces  as  to  be  ready  at  a  mo- 
notice ;  and  promising  immediately  to  send  him 
down  the  supply  of  arms  he  formerly  requested.  On  the 
8th,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Justice-Clcrk 
(Mi'lton,  then  residing  at  Roseneath,)  enclosing  another 
letter  dated  the  5th  instant,  which  had  just  been  trans- 
mitted to  Mr.  Campbell  of  Stonefield,  Sheriff  of  Argyle, 
by  Mr.  Campbell  of  Aird,  (factor  in  Mull  to  the  Duke  of 
Aro-ylc;)  which  letter  gave  him  almost  certain  intelligence 
of  tiie  Prince's  landing.  Next  morning,  the  9th,  his  ex- 
cellency was  shown  another  letter  by  the  Lord  President, 
confirming  the  news  ;  and  he  sent  all  the  papers  to  Lon- 
don as  the  best  means  of  ronsmgthe  slumbering  ener- 
gies of  government  _  ,  1  J 
Without  waiting  for  this  communication,  the  lord? 
regent  published  on  the  6th  of  August  a  proclamation, 
oflering  thirty  thousand  pounds  for  the  person  of  the 
young  Chevalier,  whom  they  announced  to  have  sailed 
from  France  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Britain.  This 
proclamation  proceeded  upon  an  act  of  the  first  George, 
by  which,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  reason 
for  it  in  the  principles  of  either  law  or  justice,  the  blood 
of  James  Stuart,  and  of  his  children,  was  attainted,  and 
them-'elves  outlawed.  Charles,  immediately  on  learmng 
the  price  offered  for  his  life,  published  a  sort  of  parody  of 
the  proclamation,  holding  out  the  same  sum  for  the  head 
of  the  elector  of  Hanover. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  in  the  newspapers  or  this 
period  the  various  repoits  which  then  agitated  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and,  above  all,  the  uncertainty  and  mcagreness 
of  the  intelligence  which  reached  Edinburgh  regarding 
Charles's  transactions  in  Lochaber.  On  tlie  5th  of  Au- 
gust, it  is  mentioned  in  the  old  Scottish  newspaper  called 
the  Edinburgh  Evening  Courant,  that  the  Prince  h.-id  left 
France.     Next  day,  it  is  reported,  as  a  quotation  firom 

*  Such  was  really  the  custom,  and  in  times  not  long 
by-gone.  A  friend  informs  us,  that  little  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  he  has  seen  regiments  paraded  on  the 

.IJn;,- Mgl^i^ided;  aVe  opposed  to  stupid  old  mar-  ^^^^ ^^^^ :^^^: :S^/^l 
1,  and  to  that  ghastly  spectre  ofpowder,  pomatum,   behind,  witn  a  iar„L  pa  j 


\t  the  time  when  the  insurrection  broke  out,  George 

the  Second  was  ab.-^ent  in  Hanover,  on  one  of  those  fre- 

to  his  paternal  dominions,  which,  with  great 

of  truth,  caused  his  British  subjects  to  accuse 

,..  of  bcincT  more  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  Elccto- 

te,  than  he  was  to  those  of  the  more  important  empire 

lich  his  family  had  been  called  to  protect.     The  go- 

rnmcnt  was  entrusted,  during  his  absence,  to  a  regency 

composed  of  his  principal  ministers.     So  far  as  the  north- 

f  the  island  was  concerned  in  the  aftairs  ot 

government,  it  was  then  managed  by  a  minister  called 

Secretary    of  State   for   Scotland ;    and  the  Marquis  ot 

Tweeddale  held  the  office  in  1745. 

The  negotiations  which  the  Exiled  Family  had  con- 
stantly carried  on  with  their  adherents  in  Britain,  and 
their  incessant  menaces  of  invasion,  rendered  the  event 
liich  had  now  taken  place  by  no  means  unexpected  on 
the  part  of  government,  and  indeed  scarcely  alarming. 
During  the  whole  summer,  a  report  had  been  flying  about 
the  Hiirhiands,  that  Prince  Charles  was  to  come  over 
fore  the  end  of  the  season;  but  the  king's  servants 
Edinburgh  heard  nothing  of  it  till  the  2d  of  July,  when 
the  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  came  to  Sir  John 
Cope,  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland  and 
showed  him  a  letter  which  he  had  just  received  from 
a  Highland  gentleman,  informing  him  of  the  rumour, 
though  aftccting  to  give  it  little  credit.  Cope  instantly 
sent  notice  of  what  he  heard  to  the  Marquis  of  Tweed 
dale,  expressing  disbelief  in  the  report,  but  yet  advising 
that  arms  should  be  transmitted  to  the  forts  in  Scotfand, 
for  the  use  of  the  weU-affected  clans,  in  case  any  attempt 
should  be  made.  The  marquis  answered  General  Cope 
upon  the  9th,  ordering  him  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon 
the  north,  but  mentioning  that  the  lords  of  the  regency 
seemed  to  decline  so  strong  and  so  alarming  a  measure 
as  senditio-  arms.  Cope  replied  immediately,  that  he 
would  take  all  tlie  measures  which  seemed  necessary  for 
his  majesty's  service,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the 
raising  of  unnecessary  alarm.  Some  further  correspon 
denee  took  place  before  the  end  of  the  month,  in  which 
the  zeal  and  promptitude  of  this  much  belied  gem 
pear  very  conspicuous,  while  the  supineness  and  security 
ofthe  regency  are  just  as  remarkable. 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  about  the  history 
of  this  singular  civil  war,  that  the  characters  ofthe  op 
posite  parties  are  so  violently  contrasted.  Charles,  youth, 
ful  ardent,  aspiring,  possessed  of  many  of  the  character 
isties  of  a  hero  of  romance ;  with  his  Highlanders,  hardy 

ghastly 


blackball,  and  flagellation,  which  ' 
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Bome  foreign  journal,  that  lie  had  actually  landed  in  the 
Highlands,  and  was  sure  of  thirty  thousand  men  and  ter 
ships  of  war.  No  other  intelligence  of  note  is  obscrva 
ble  till  the  22d,  when  it  is  stated  that  two  Glasgow  ves 
sels,  in  their  way  home  from  Virginia,  had  touched 
somewhere  in  the  North-west  Highlands,  and  learned 
that  the  dreaded  pretender  was  actually  there,  with  ter 
thousand  men,  and  that  he  had  sent  word  to  the  gover. 
nor  of  Fort  William,  "lie  would  give  him  his  breakfast 
that  mornintry  Had  Lochaber  been  part  of  the  Russia) 
Empire  instead  of  a  Scottish  province — had  it  been  two 
thousand  instead  of  one  hundred  miles  from  Edinburgh 
greater  uncertainty  could  scarcely  have  prevailed  in  that 
city  regarding  the  proceedings  of  its  inhabitants. 

In  projecting  measures  against  the  threatened  insur- 
rection. Sir  John  Cope  had  all  along  held  counsel  with 
those  civil  officers  who,  ever  since  the  Union,  have  had 
such  an  unlimited  influence  over  the  affairs  of  Scotland 
—the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  the  Lord 
Justice-Clerk,  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  the  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral. The  gentlemen  who  held  the  two  first  of  these 
offices,  Duncan  Forbes  and  Andrew  Fletclier,  were  men 
of  not  only  the  purest  patriotism  and  loyalty,  but  of  the 
most  extensive  understanding  and  highest  accomplish- 
ment. Duncan  Forbes,  in  partieulaf,  from  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Highlanders,  a  full  half  of  whom 
he  had  previously  converted  to  government  by  his  elo- 
quence, was  qualified  in  no  ordinary  degree  to  direct  the 
operations  of  a  campaign  against  that  people. 

The  advice  of  all  these  gentlemen,  unfortunate! 
tended  to  this  fatal  effect— that  Sir  John  Cope  should 
march  as  fast  as  possible  into  the  Highlands,  in  order  to 
crush  the  insurrection  before  it  reached  any  height.  I 
is  very  probable  that  this  advice  was  dictated  by  a  feel, 
ing  of  humanity  towards  the  insurgents,  many  of  whom 
were  the  intimate  friends  and  associates  of  the  advisers 
Forbes  seems  to  have  wished,  by  this  means,  at  once  tc 
quiet  those  who  had  risen,  before  government  sliould  be. 
come  exasperated  against  them,  and  to  prevent  as  many 
as  possible  from  joining,  who  he  was  sure  would  soon  do 
so  if  tlie  enterprise  was  not  immediately  checked.  We 
cannot  but  regret  that  a  piece  of  counsel  so  honourable  in 
its  motive  should  have  been  so  imprudent  in  policy. 
The  royal  army  was  not  only  inferior  in  numbers  to  that 
which  Charles  was  believed  to  have  drawn  together,  but 
had  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  campaign  in  an  enemy'i 
country,  and  on  ground  unsuitable  for  its  evolutions- 
would  first  have  to  drag  its  wiy  slowly  over  rugged  wild 
crncsscs,  with  a  perpetual  clog  of  baggage  and  provision 
behind  it,  and  then  perhaps  fight  in  a  defile  where  i 
would  be  gradually  cut  to  pieces,  or  what  was  as  bad 
permit  the  enemy  to  slip  past  and  descend  upon  the  lov 
country,  which  it  ought  to  have  protected.  Tlie  advice 
was  even  given  in  defiance  of  experience :  the  Duke  o 
Argyle,  in  1715,  by  guarding  the  pass  intotlie  Lowland; 
at  Stirling,  prevented  the  much  superior  army  of  Man 
from  disturbing  the  valuable  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
eventually  was  able  to  paralise  and  confound  the  whole 
of  that  unhappy  enterprise. 

Cope  is  conjectured  by  Mr.  Home,  though  the  fact  is 
not  so  obvious,  to  have  been  confirmed  in  his  desire  of 
prompt  measures  by  a  piece  of  address  on  the  part  of  the 
Jacobites.  These  gentlemen,  who  were  very  numerous 
in  Edinburgh,  remembering  perhaps  the  precedent  allud- 
ed to,  and  knowing  that  Charles,  for  want  of  money, 
would  not  be  able  to  keep  the  Highlanders  long  together 
in  their  own  country,  conceived  it  to  be  their  best  policy 
to  precipitate  a  meeting  between  the  two  armies.  They 
therefore  contrived,  it  is  said,  that  Sir  John  Cope,  who 
seemed  to  have  no  opinions  of  his  own,  but  consulted 
every  body  he  met,  should  be  urged  to  perform  the  march 
he  proposed,  as  the  measure  most  likely  to  quell  the  in- 
a,  which,  it  was  hinted  by  these  insidious  advi- 
wanted  nothing  but  a  little  time  to  become  formida- 


ble. 

Tims  advised,  and  thus  perhaps  deluded,  Sir  John  Cope 
rendezvoused  his  raw  troops  at  Stirling,  and  sent  off  a 
letter  to  the  Scots  Secretary,  requesting  permission  to 
march  immediately  against  the  rebels.  The  reasons 
which  he  gave  for  his  proposal  seemed  so  strong  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Lords  regent,  that  they  not  only  agreed  to  it, 
but  expressly  ordered  him  to  march  to  the  north,  and  en- 
gage the  enemy,  whatever  might  be  his  strength,  or 
wherever  he  might  be  found.  This  order  reached  Sir 
John  at  Edinburgh  on  the  19th  of  August,  the  very  day 
when  Charles  reared  his  standard  ;  so  that  war  might  be 
said  to  have  been  declared  by  both  parties  simultaneously. 
Cope  set  out  that  very  day  for  Stirling,  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  little  army. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

cope's  mahcu  to  the  north. 

Dnhr  F.— Pome  on;  s^ince  the  youih  will  mil  lie  f'n!rp;ilrd,  lii 
own  [n-ril  oil  hia  Ibrwai lines?.  Ji8  Xvu.  Like  It, 

This  unfortunate  commander-in-chief  commenced  hii 
fatal  march,  on  the  20th  of  August,  the  day  afler  he  hai 
received  the  orders  of  the  Lords  regent.     His  force  con 
sisted  of  twenty-five  companies  of  loot,  amounting  in  all 
to  fourteen   hundred  men,  Ibr  he  had  left  the  two  regi 
ments  of  dragoons  behind,  on  account  of  their  uselessness 
in  a  Highland  campaign.     He  carried   with  him  f 
pieces  of  cannon  (one  and  a  half  pounders,)  as  many 
horns,  and  a  thousand  stand  of  arms,  to  be  given  to 
native  troops,  which  he  expected  to  join  him  as  he  w 
along.     Besides  a  vast  quantity  of  baggage,  he   was 
lowed   by  a  train  of  black  cattle,  with  butchers,  to  kill 
them  as  required  ;  and  he  had  as  much  bread  and  biscuit 
as  would  serve  for  twenty-one  days;  for  the  production 
of  whicli  all  the  bakers  in  Edinburgh,  Lcith,  and  Stirling, 
had  been  incessantly  working  for  a  week. 

It  was  Sir  John's  intention  to  march  to  Fort  Augustus, 
the  central  fort  of  the  three  which  are  pitched  along  the 
great  glen.  He  considcrciTthis  the  most  advantageous 
post  that  could  be  occupied  by  the  king's  army,  because 
it  was  in  the  very  centre  of  the  disaflccted  country,  and 
admitted  of  a  ready  communication  with  the  adjacent 
places  of  strength.  He  accordingly  adopted  that  milita- 
ry road  through  the  middle  of  the  Highlands,  which, 
stretching  athwart  the  great  alpine  region  of  the  Gram- 
pians, is  so  remarkable  in  the  memory  of  all  travellers 
lor  its  lonely  desolation  in  summer,  and  its  dangerous 
character  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  His 
first  day's  march  was  to  Crieff,  where  he  was  obliged  to 
halt  till  he  should  be  overtaken  by  an  hundred  horse-load 
of  bread  that  had  been  left  at  Stirling.  Having  previ- 
ously written  to  the  Duke  of  Athole,  Lord  Glenorchy,  and 
other  loyal  chiefs,  desiring  them  to  raise  their  men,  the 
first  of  these  noblemen  here  visited  him,  in  company  with 
liis  younger  brother  Lord  George  Murray,  afterwards  so 
celebrated  as  the  generalissimo  of  Charles's  forces  ;  but 
the  chief  of  Athole,  though  disposed  to  preserve  his  estate 
by  keeping  on  good  terms  with  government,  was  by 
no  means  so  hotly  loyal  as  to  take  arms  in  its  defence. 
Cope  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  shaken  in  his  hope  of 
gaining  accessions  of  strength  as  he  went  along — the 
hope  which  had  mainly  induced  him  to  go  north  with  so 
small  an  army ;  and  he  would  have  gladly  returned  to 
Stirling,  had  not  the  orders  of  government,  as  he  after- 
wards acknowledged,  been  so  peremptory  for  a  contrary 
course.  Lord  Glenorchy  waited  upon  the  disconcerted 
general  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  gave  him 
additional  pain,  by  the  intelligence  that  he  could  not 
gather  his  men  in  proper  time.  He  then  saw  fit  to  send 
back  seven  hundred  of  his  spare  arms,  to  the  place  which 
he  would  so  gladly  have  retreated  to  himself. 

Advancing  on  the  22d  to  Amulree,  on  the  23d  to  Tay 
Bridge,  on  the  94th  to  Trinifuir,  and  on  the  2.5th  to  Dal- 
nacardoch,  the  dilScultics  of  a  Highland  campaign  be- 
came gradually  more  and  more  apparent  to  the  unhappy 
general,  whose  eyes  were  at  the  same  time  daily  opened 
wider  and  wider  to  the  secret  disaffection  of  the  High- 
landers. His  baggage-horses  were  stolen  in  the  night 
from  their  pastures,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  hi 
dreds  of  his  bread-bags  behind  him.  Those  who  took  charge 
of  this  important  deposit,  though  they  promised  to  send 
it  after  him,  took  care  that  it  never  reached  its  destii 

at  least  not  until  it  was  useless.  He  was  also 
played  upon  and  distracted  by  all  sorts  of  false  intelli. 
that  he  at  last  could  not  trust  to  the  word  of  a 
single  native,  gentleman  or  commoner.  In  short,  he 
soon  found  himself  in  a  complete  scrape — emancipation 
from  which  seemed  impossible  but  at  the  expense  of  hon. 


leh  the  insurgents  were  about  1 
immense  mountain  of  the  moi 
proportions,  interposing  betwi: 


When  at  the  lonely  inn  of  Dalnacardoch,  he  was  met 
by  Captain  Sweetenhain,  the  officer  already  mentioned  as 
having  been  taken  by  the  insurgents  ;  who,  after  witness, 
ing  the  erection  of  the  standard,  had  been  discharged 
upon  his  parole,  and  now  brought  Cope  the  first  certain 
intelligence  he  had  received,  regarding  the  real  state  of 
enemy.  Swectenham  had  left  them  when  their  num. 
I  were  fourteen  hundred ;  he  had  since  met  many 
more  who  were  marching  to  the  rendezvous ;  and  as  he 
passed  Dalwhinnie,  the  last  stage,  he  had  been  informed 
by  Macintosh  of  Boreland,  that  they  were  now  three 
thousand  strong,  and  were  marching  to  take  possession 
of  Corriearrack.  Cope  soon  after  received  a  letter  from 
President  Forbes,  (now  at  his  house  of  Culloden,  near 
Inverness,)  confirming  the  latter  part  of  Captain  Sweet- 
enham's  intelligence. 


Corriearrack,  o 
take  possession,  : 
lofty  and   volumii 

Cope's  present  position  and  Fort  Augustus,"and 
which  lay  the  road  he  was  designing  to  take.  The  real 
distance  from  the  plain  at  one  side  to  the  plain  at  the 
other,  of  this  vast  eminence,  is  perhaps  little  more  than 
four  or  five  miles ;  but  such  is  the  tortuosity  of  the  road, 
to  suit  the  nature  of  tlie  ground,  that  the  distance  by  that 
mode  of  measurement  is  at  least  eighteen.  The  road 
ascends  the  steep  sides  by  seventeen  tramrsea,  somewhat 
like  the  ladders  of  a  tall  and  complex  piece  of  scaflbld- 
ing,  and  each  of  which  leads  the  traveller  but  a  small  way 
forward  compared  with  the  distance  he  has  had  to  walk. 
It  was  the  most  dangerous  peculiarity  of  the  hill,  in  the 
present  case,  that  the  deep  ditch  or  water-coursc  along 
the  side  of  the  road,  afforded  innumerable  positions,  in 
which  an  enemy  could  be  entrenched  to  the  teeth,  so  as 
(o  annoy  the  appror^ching  army  without  the  possibility  of 
being  annoyed  in  return  ;  and  that,  indeed,  a  very  small 
body  of  resolute  men  could  thus  entirely  cut  oflTand  de. 
stroy  an  army,  of  whatever  numbers  or  appointments, 
acting  upon  the  offensive.  It  was  reported  to  Sir  John 
Cope,  that.a  party  of  "the  Highlanders  was  to  wait  for 
him  at  the  bridge  of  Snugborough,  one  of  the  most  dan. 
gerous  passes  in  the  mountain,  and  that,  while  he  was 
there  actively  opposed,  another  body,  marching  round  by 
a  path  to  fhe  west,  and  coming  in  behind,  should  com. 
plctcly  enclose  him,  as  between  two  fires,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability  accomplish  his  destruction. 

The    royal    army  had   advanced  to  Dalwhinnie,  and 
come  within  sight  of  Corriearrack,  when  the  general  re. 
ceived  this  dreadful  intelligence  ;  and  so  pressing  had  his 
dilemma  then  become,  that  he  conceived  it  impossible  to 
re  farther   without  calling  a  council  of  war.     It  was 
the  morning  of  the  27th  of  August  tliat  tliis  meeting 
took   place,  at  which  various  proposals  were  made  and 
considered   for  the  further  conduct   of  the   army.     All 
agreed,  in  the  first  place,  that  their  original  design  of 
rching  over  Corriearrack  was  impracticable.     I'o  re. 
in  where  they  were  was  needless,  as  the  insurgents 
could  slip  down  into  tlie  Lowlands  by  other  roads.     Two 
objections  lay   against  the  measure  which  seemed  most 
I,  that  of  inarching  back  again — namely,  the  orders 
of  government,  so  express  in  favour  of  a  northward  march 
d  an  immediate  encounter  with  the  enemy,  and  the 
danger  of  the  Highlanders  intercepting  them  in  their  re. 
by  breaking  down  the  bridges  and  destroymg  the 
roads.     Under  tliese  circumstances,  tlie  only  other  course 
that  remained,   was    to    turn    aside  towards    Inverness, 
I'here  they  had  a  prospect  of  being  joined  by  some  loyal  ' 
clans;  and,  in  which  case,  they  might  expect  that  the 
Highlanders   would  scarcely  dare  to  descend  upon  tlie 
Lowlands,  as  such  a  course  wonid  necessarily  leave  their 
own  country  exposed  to  tlie  vengeance  of  an  enemy. 
This  last  pioposal  was  unanimously  agreed  to,  only 
e  officer  having  attempted  to  advocate  the  opposite 
measure  of  a  retreat  to  Stirling,  and  no  member  of  the 
council  presuming  to  press  eitlier  of  the  other  two.     Sir 
John  Cope,  who  took  care  to  get  their  seals-manual  to 
the  resolution,  must  therefore   be  held  excused  for  his 
conduct  under  these   unhappy  circumstances,  however 
blameable  he  may  have  been  a  priori,  for  his  precipitan- 
cy in  marching  into  the  Highlands.     The  memory  of 
this  general  has  been  loaded  with  ridicule  and  blame,  to    ' 
an  extent  which  almost  makes  any  attempt  at  defending 
him  ridiculous.     And  yet,  when  the  report  of  the  board 
of  general  officers,  which  inquired  into  his  conduct,  is 
attentively  perused,  the  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  con- 
vinced that  tlie  result,  and  not  the  merit  of  his  measures, 
has  been  the  sole  cause  of  his  evil  reputation. 

No  sooner  was  this  resolution  taken,  than  the  army 
proceeded  upon  its  march,  turning  off  from  the  Fort  Au. 
gustus  road  at  a  place  called  Blariggbig,  and  proceeding 
along  that  which  leads  by  Ruthven  to  Inverness.  In 
order  to  deceive  the  enemy,  who  lay  upon  the  top  of  Cor- 
ricarrack  expecting  his  approach,  the  general  caused  a 
small  portion  of  his  army  to  advance,  with  the  camp  co- 
lours  flying,  towards  the  hill,  under  the  semblance  of  an 
advanced  guard ;  witli  orders  to  overtake  tlie  main-body 
with  all  sjwed,  when  they  had  allowed  time  for  it  to  get 
half  a  day's  march  upon  its  new  route.  He  arrived,  by. 
forced  marches,  at  Inverness  upon  the  27th,  without  liav- 
ing  rested  a  single  day  since  he  lefl  Crieft". 


rvLES'S    DESCENT 


Let  ilka  kilted  claiism;tii  gnihei ; 
We  maun  up  and  yde  ilie  morn, 
Aq(1  leave  the  muir  nioang  tliti  lieaihcr.    Jacobite  So/i^. 

The  first  motions  of  the  insurgent  army,  after  rearing 
tlie  standard,  were  directed  through  the  country  where 
they  expected  the  greatest  accession  of  force,  ajid  not  to- 
wards the  south  of  Scotland,  wliicli  they  considered  them- 
selves as  yet  in  no  condition  to  invade.  Leaving-  Glcn- 
finnin  on  tlie  20th,  tliey  marched  on  tlie  head  of  Loch 
Lochic,  and  from  thence  on  the  23d  to  Fasscfern,  where 
the  Prince  slept  that  night  in  the  house  of  young  Loch- 
iel's  brotlier.  They  were  soon  infurntcd  of  the  marc)i  ol 
Sir  John  Cope  from  Stirling,  by  ih.'  i  ii  .  ■  i'  I  :  !  i-  !  -. 
who  deserted  nightly  in  great  nnni'  ,  i  ~  :v. 
and  who  now  came  to  join  their  res[!r,  ;  \   ,:v- 

ing  on  the  2oth  at  Moy  in  Loch:ili'  :,  :.    ! 

by  two  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  Sti  n  \  :     r 

the  command  of  Stuart  of  Ardshiel.      -    ,  .>  -.  •- 

ceeded,    by  the  Castle  of  Inverg.ir;  .  I'  ■.:.>.- 

slept  a  night,  to  Obertaive,  in  thi-  di  i;i>  t  •'■  ''-'.■■■,  :  .rv, 
where  the  clan  of  that  chieftain,  amounting  to  three  linii- 
dred  men,  joined  them,  under  the  command  of  MaclJon- 
ell  of  Lochgary.  Charles  was  now  made  aware,  by  en 
express  from  Gordon  of  Glenbucket,  that  Cope  had  arriv- 
ed within  two  days  march  of  his  army,  and  was  design- 
ing to  proceed  against  him  over  Corriearrack.  He  there- 
fore held  a  council  of  wax  at  Obertaive,  in  order  to  con- 
sider whether  lie  should  meet  the  government  troops  with 
his  present  force,  or  defer  an  engagement  till  he  should 
be  joined  by  the  clans  he  was  daily  expecting.  Tiic  ar- 
dour of  his  coimsellors,  and  of  his  own  wishes,  happily 
determined  him  upon  the  former  of  these  measures,  at 
once  the  boldest  and  the  best. 

A  considerable  party  of  the  Grants  of  Glenmorriston 
had  now  joined  the  army,  which  thus  amounted  to  abovt 
eighteen  hundred  men.  The  whole  of  the  clans  were  in 
the  highest  spirits,  and  longed  ardently  for  an  engage- 
ment witli  General  Cope,  whose  attempt  at  invading 
them  in  their  own  country  had  already  excited  their 
highest  indignation.  As  for  Charles  himself,  the  bold- 
ness with  wluch  he  commenced  tlxe  enterprise  had  been, 
if  possible,  screwed  to  a  still  higher  pitch.  He  had  al- 
ready caught  fresh  enthusiasm  from  the  brave  people 
among  whom  he  moved;  and  his  soul,  formerly  fired 
witli  ambition,  was  now  imbued  with  no  small  portion  of 
that  purer  and  still  loftier  spirit — that  peculiar  spirit  of 
chivalry  and  high-souled  feeling — which,  in  some  mea- 
sure, might  be  said  to  form  the  mental  atmosphere  of  his 
adherents.  He  had  adopted  a  taste  for  Highland  song 
and  Highland  tradition,  was  making  rapid  progress  in 
the  acquisition  of  Gaelic,  and  had  determined  upon  as- 
Buming  the  dress  and  arms  of  a  moimtaineer.  It  was 
witli  something  like  the  real  spirit  of  a  Highlander,  that, 
on  the  morning  of  his  march  to  Corriearrack,  he  called 
for  the  highland  dress  which  had  been  prepared  for  him, 
and,  tying  the  latehcts  of  his  single-soled  shoes  or  brogues, 
vowed  not  to  unloose  them  till  he  had  come  up  with  the 

The  Highland  army  marched  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  27th  from  Aberchallader,  near  the  foot  of 
Corriearrack,  in  order  to  anticipate  General  Cope  in  the 
possession  of  that  mountain.  The  ascent  upon  the  north 
side  being  not  nearly  so  steep  as  that  upon  the  south, 
they  ascended  to  the  top  without  difficulty,  and  lay  down 
to  await  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  whom  they  under- 
stood to  have  spent  the  night  at  Dalwhinnie.  Cope, 
however,  had  just  this  morning  resolved  apon  the  safer 
course  which  we  have  described.  They  were  informed 
of  his  evasive  march  by  a  soldier  of  the  name  of  Came- 
ron, who  deserted,  in  order  to  convey  the  intcUigenee,  as 
soon  as  lie  perceived  the  army  turn  off  at  Biarigg-big. 
They  hailed  the  news  with  a  loud  shout,  testifying  dis- 
appointed vengeance  mingled  with  exultation  ;"  and  the 
Prince,  calling  tor  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  ordering  every 
man  one  of  usquebagh,  drank  "  To  the  health  of  good 
Mr.  Cope,  and  may  every  general  in  the  Usurper's  s( 
vice  prove  himself  as  much  our  friend  as  he  has  done 
They  then  descended  the  steep  traverses  upon  the  south 
side  of  Corriearrack,  with  the  rapid  steps  and  eager  c 
tenances  of  men  who  give  chase. 

1  the  first  emotion  of  the  Highland  army  on  this 
,  that  Johnny  Cope,  as  they  called  him,  should 
be  pursued,  and,  if  possible,  utterly  exterminated.  How- 
ever,  when  they  reached  Garviemorc,  the  first  stage  from 
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the  bottom  of  the  hill,  it  was  determined  by  a  council  of 
war,  that  the  unfortunate  generul  siiould  be  left  to  the 
consequences  of  his  own  folly  at  Inverness,  and  that  they 
should  proceed,  in  the  mean  time,  to  take  advantage  of 
las  desertion  ofthe  Lowlands.  They  were  confirmed  in 
this  resolution  by  Mr.  Murray  of  Broughlon,  a  lowland 
gentleman  who  had  joined  the  Prince  at  the  head  of  Loch 
^liicl;  who  represented  that,  by  the  influence  ofthe 
Jacobites  at  Edinburgh,  they  would  gain  easy  possession 
of  that  capital,  and  thus  give  ecUU  to  their  arms  fully  as 
great  as  the  achievement  of  a  victory.  It  also  appeared, 
that  by  tliis  course,  if  they  left  the"Frasers,  the  Macin- 
toshes, and  other  northern  clans,  whom  tlicy  expected 
to  join,  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardinc  would  gain  them  the 
men  of  Athole,  before  the  duke  his  brotlier  had  time  to 
interest  them  in  the  cause  of  government. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Charles's  enterprise  as- 
sumed that  bold  and  romantic  character  for  which  it  was 
destined  to  be  altogether  so  rcmnrkalilc— it  was  here  that 
he  ci7mnienccd  tli  il  ,  i  .i  ,,,  .!  ;  .  .  i  ;,  i  ! ;  Mir  of  intre- 
pid .idventure,  wiii',  ,  .,  ,   ;     i'  ,;       !  lime  with 

Having  once  mad''  !'.'■  i-  -  !.ii  ;..:i  ii> '■  -■  mkI  upon  t!ic 
Low  countries,  he  diil  it  with  spirit  iind  rapidity.  Tv/o 
days  sufficed  to  carry  him  through  the  alpine  region  of 
Badenoch;  another  to  open  up  to  his  view  the  pleasant 
vale  of  Athole,  which  might  in  some  measure  be  consid- 
ered the  avenue  into  the  Icrtile  country  he  was  invading. 
As  he  passed  the  lonely  i;m  of  Dalwhinnie,  a  party  of  hit- 
men, who  had  gone  upon  an  unsuccessful  expedition 
against  the  little  government  fort  of  Ruthven,  brought 
into  his  camp  M'Plierson  of  Cluny,  chief  of  that  power- 
ful clan;  who  had  undertaken  the  command  of  a  com- 
pany in  the  service  of  government,  but  who  was  easily 
persuaded  to  return  and  raise  his  men  for  tlie  cause  of 
his  heart. 

In  thus  proceeding  upon  his  expedition,  Cliarles  acted 
entirely  like  a  man  wlio  has  undertaken  a  high  and  haz- 
ardous affair,  which  he  is  resolved  to  carry  througli  with 
all  his  spirit  and  address.  Nature  and  education  had 
alike  qualified  him  for  the  campaign  he  was  commenc- 
ing. Originally  gifted  with  a  hcEdthy  and  robust  con- 
stitution, he  had  never  engaged  in  those  enervating 
amusements  which  prevail  to  such  an  extent  in  the  coun- 
try where  he  had  spent  his  youth.  On  tiic  contrary, 
with  a  view  probably  to  this  very  expedition,  he  had  taken 
care  to  inure  himself  to  a  haidy  and  tempi-rate  mode  of 
life;  had  instructed  himself  in  all  sorts  of  nianlj  exerci- 
ses; and,  in  particular,  had  made  himself  a  first-rate  pe- 
destrian by  hunting  a-foot  over  the  plains  of  Italy.  The 
Highlanders  were  astonished  to  find  themselves  over- 
malehed  at  running,  wrestling,  leaping,  and  even  at  tlieir 
favourite  exercise  of"  the  broadsword,  by  the  slender 
stranger  of  the  distant  lands  ;  but  their  astonishment  gave 
place  to  admiration  and  aifection,  when  they  discovered 
that  Charles  had  adopted  all  these  exercises  out  of  com- 
pliment  to  them,  and  that  he  might  some  day  show  him- 
self, as  he  said,  a  true  Highlander.  By  walking,  more- 
over, every  day's  march  along  side  one  or  other  of  their 
corps,  inquiring  into  their  family  histories,  songs,  and 
legends,  he  succeeded  in  completely  fascinating  the  hearts 
of  this  simple  and  poetical  people,  who  could  conceive  no 
greater  merit  upon  earth  than  accomplishment  in  the  use 
of  arms,  accompanied  by  a  taste  for  tales  of  ancient  glo- 
ry. Tlie  enthusiastic  and  devoted  attachment  with 
which  he  succeeded  in  inspiring  them,  was  such  as  no 
subsequent  events  could  ever  dissipate  or  impair.  Even 
half  a  century  afler  they  had  seen  him,  when  years  might 
have  been  supposed  to  do  away  with  their  early  feelings, 
it  was  impossible  to  find  a  surviving  fellow-adventurer, 
and  they  were  then  many,  who  could  speak  of  him  with- 
out tears  and  sighs  of  affectionate  regret. 

As  the  mountain  host  descended  upon  the  plain,  they 
were  joined,  like  one  of  their  own  rivers,  by  accessions 
of  strength  at  the  mouths  of  all  the  little  glens  which  tliey 
passed.  But  while  many  of  the  people  joined  and  pre- 
pared to  join  them,  a  very  considerable  number  of  the 
landed  proprietors  fled  at  their  approach — among  the 
rest,  the  Duke  of  Athole.  In  the  absence  of  this  noble- 
man firom  his  house  at  Blair,  his  brother  the  Marquis 
of  TuUibardine  took  possession  of  it  as  his  own ;  and 
here  Charles  spent  the  night  of  the  30th  of  August. 
Along  with  Charles,  the  marquis  undertook  on  this  occa- 
sion to  entertain  all  the  Highland  chiefs ;  and  the  sup- 
per which  he  gave  was  suitable  in  splendour  to  the  dis- 
tinguished character  ofthe  guest.  During  the  evening, 
it  is  said,  the  Prince  exerted  himself  to  appear  cheerful, 
though  the  anxiety  arising  from  his  circumstances,  as 
may  be  supposed,  occasionally  drew  a  shade  of  thought- 
fulness  over  his  otherwise  sprightly  features.  He  par- 
,  took  only  ofthe  dishes  which  are  supposed  to  be  peculiar 
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vvhicli  induced  liiiu  to  walk  in  tartan  at  tlie  liead  bl'  hk 
troops,  attempted  to  drink  the  healths  ofthe  chiefs  in  the 
few  words  of  Gaelic  which  he  liad  already  picked  up.  To 
the  Marquis  of  Tullihardine,  who,  as  a  gentleman  of  Uio 
old  school,  always  t,-.llfd  in  broad  Scotch,  he  nddresscd 
himself  in  lang-ua;"-  r     rm-l.-  rr->Mrl,;in:;  that  dialect  as 

possible;  and  in  ;  II  ii    i) :,     i  ■,  i:-  showed  an  evident 

anxiety  to  coneili.i.  •■  omong  whom  his 

lot  was  cast.  Ok-i  i  . .  ^  :  ...  v.liich  his  host  had 
placed  in  the  lobby  I.,  Il  jm.LiwJly  peeping  in  at  the 
door  to  see  him,  he  atiectcd  a  liesiru  ot  enjoying  the  open 
air,  and,  walkuig  out  into  the  lobby,  gratified  the  poor 
Highlanders  with  a  complete  view  of  his  person,  wliicli 
they  Imd  not  previously  seen  on  account  of  tlieir  recent 
arrival  at  the  house. 

He  remained  two  days  at  Blair,  during  wliicli  he  was 
joined  by  Lord  Nairn  and  several  other  gcntltmen  ofthe 
country.  Pending  forward  this  nobleman,  along  with 
Lociiicl  and  four  hundred  men,  to  proclaim  him  at  Dunk. 
eld,  he  proceeded  down  the  Blair  or  I'h.iu  of  Atliole  on 
the  2d  of  September,  and  spent  that  evening  in  Lord 
Nairn's  house,  between  Dunkeld  and  Perth.  He  arrived 
ne,\t  afternoon  at  the  last  mentioned  town,  where  his  pro- 
clamations had  been  made  on  the  morning  ofthe  same 
day  by  the  advanced  party. 

When  Charles  entered  Perth,  he  wore  a  magnificent 
dress  of  tartan  trimmed  with  gold,  which  at  onee  set  off 
his  fine  person,  and  received  dignity  from  his  princely 
aspect.  He  was  aceompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Perth, 
Oliphant  of  Gask,  and  Mercer  of  Aldie,  who  had  joined 
him  as  he  passed  through  their  estates.  The  people, 
dazzled  by  his  appearance,  hailed  him  with  loud  accla- 
mations, and  conducted  him  in  a  sort  of  triumph  towards 
the  lodgings  which  had  been  prepared  ibr  him  in  the 
house  of  a  Jacobite  nobleman.  This  was  the  first  town 
of  consequence  which  Charles  had  yet  arrived  at,  and  he 
had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  w  ith  his  reception,  al- 
though, we  believe,  the  magistrates  had  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  leave  their  charge,  and  disappear  on  the  preced- 
ing evening.  The  inhabitants  of  tliis  ancient  and  beau- 
tiful little  city  were  strongly  disposed  to  regard  Charles 
with  affection,  from  the  influence  of  local  association. 
He  reminded  them  of  his  father,  who  had  here  held  his 
court  tliirty  years  before — of  Charles  the  Second,  who  had 
spent  a  considerable  time  with  tlicm  during  his  attempts 
to  recover  the  kingdom  in  1650-1, — of  James  the  Siitl), 
who  had  so  strongly  patronised  their  town  as  to  become 
its  provost, — and,  finally,  of  that  long  and  interminable 
line  of  monarchs,  who  had  been  crowned  in  the  neigh- 
bouring palace  of  Scone,  and  even  rendered  this  tlieir 
capital.  Thinking  of  the  ir.any  courtly  scenes  which 
this  prince's  ancestors  had  occasioned  in  their  city  and 
its  neighbourhood,  they  could  scarcely  but  regard  with 
satisfaction,  one  who  seemed  de-igned  to  restore  all  these 
glories  so  long  passed  away.  There  was  a  pubhc  fair  in 
Perth  on  the  day  ofthe  prince's  entry ;  and  many  per- 
sons from  different  parts  of  the  country  were  there  to 
join  in  the  astonishment  and  partial  rapture  with  which 
tliis  singular  scene  was  contemplated. 

The  house  appropriated  for  Cb.arles's  residence  was 
that  of  the  Viscount  of  Stormont,  elder  brother  to  Lord 
Mansfield — the  representative  of  an  avowedly  Jaeobitical 
family,  but  one  of  those  who  were  content  to  confine  the 
expression  of  their  political  feelings  to  words.  He  was 
absent  on  the  present  occasion ;  but  such  was  the  recep- 
tion which  his  family  thought  fit  to  give  the  prince,  that 
one  of  his  sisters  is  credibly  said  to  have  spread  down  a 
bed  for  his  royal  highness  with  her  own  fair  hands. 

The  reinforcements  which  Charles  received  at  Perth 
and  its  neighbourhood,  were  very  considerable.  He  had 
already  received  the  Duke  of  Perth,  with  a  regiment 
formed  of  his  grace's  tenants,  together  with  the  tenants 
of  Lord  Nairn,'"and  the  Lairds  of  Gask  and  Aldie.  The 
Robertsons  of  Struan,  Blairfitty,  and  Cushievale ;  the 
Stuarts  who  inhabited  the  uplands  of  Perthshire;  and 
many  ofthe  tenants  ofthe  Duke  of  Athole,  raised  by  the 
Marquis  of  TuUibardine,  now  poured  themselves  into  tlie 
tide  of  insurrection.  In  raising  these  men,  considerable 
difficulties  were  experienced  by  their  chiefs  and  landlords, 
the  spirit  of  Jacobitism  being  here  apparently  tinged  a 
good  deal  with  Whiggery.  The  Duke  of  Perth,  having 
ordered  his  tenants  to  contribute  a  man  for  every  plough, 
it  is  said,  though  with  extremely  little  probability,  was 
obliged  to  shoot  one  refractory  person,  in  order  to  enforce 
his  orders  amongst  the  rest,  TuUibardine,  from  the  equi- 
vocal nature  of  his  title,  found  still  greater  difficulty  in 
raising  the  tenants  upon  those  estates  which  he  con- 
ceived his  own.  But,  perhaps,  no  one  experienced  so 
much  difficulty  in  his  levies,  as  the  good  Laird  of  Gask,. 
though  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  the  person  of 
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all  others  most  anxious  to  provide  men  for  the  service  of 
liis  IH-Ioved  prince.  Tliis  entlmsiastic  Jacobite  was,  it 
Hccms,  so  extremely  incensed  at  the  resistance  lie  re- 
ceived from  some  of  his  tenants,  that  lie  actually  laid  an 
arrcstinent  or  inhibition  upon  their  corn  fields,  in  order 
to  see  if  their  interest  would  not  oblige  them  to  comply 
with  his  request  The  case  was  still  at  issue  when  Charles, 
in  marching  from  Perth,  observed  the  corn  hanging  dead 
ripe,  and  eagerly  inquired  the  reason.  He  was  informed 
that  Gash  had  not  only  prohibited  his  tenants  from  cutting 
their  grain,  but  would  not  permit  their  cattle  to  bo  fed 
upon  it,  so  that  these  creatures  were  absolutely  starving. 
Shocked  at  what  he  heard,  he  leaped  from  the  saddle,  ex- 
claiming, "  This  will  never  do,"  and  began  to  gather  a 
quantity  of  the  corn.  Giving  this  to  his  horse,  he  said  to 
those  that  were  by,  that  he  had  thus  broken  Gask's  inhi- 
bition, and  the  farmers  might  now,  upon  his  authority, 
proeoed  to  put  the  produce  of  their  fields  to  its  proper  use. 
When  Charles  entered  Perth,  it  is  said  that  he  had  only 
a  single  guinea  in  his  pocket.  During  his  march  hither- 
to, he  had  freely  given  his  chiefsi  what  sums  they  thought 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  men ;  and  his  purse 
was  now  exhausted  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  for- 
tunately in  his  power  to  replenish  it.  By  sending  de- 
tachments of  his  men  to  Dundee,  and  various  other  towns 
at  no  great  distance,  he  raised  a  good  deal  of  p 
ney;  and  several  of  his  Edinburgh  friends  now 
with  smaller  hut  less  reluctant  subsidies.  From  the  city 
of  Perth  he  e.vacted  five  hundred  pounds. 

A  circumstance  occurred  during  the  negotiations  about 
this  last  contribution,  which,  though  perhaps  too  ludicrou 
for  the  pages  of  history,  may  be  worth  preserving  as 
curious  illustration  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Highlandei 
at  this  period,  regarding  the  aftairs  of  civilized  life.  Bt 
fijre  achieving  the  subsidy,  Charles,  finding  it  necessary 
to  use  his  own  personal  influence  with  the  civic  rulers, 
went  to  the  house  of  a  particular  bailie,  attended  by  t 
single  mountaineer.  He  immediately  entered  into  a  con. 
ference  with  the  worthy  magistrate,  who  happened,  be 
sides  a  stately  old  fashioned  ^^ stand  ofclaiths,"  as  a  full 
suit  was  then  called,  to  wear  a  remarkably  voli 
dignified,  and  well-powdered  periwig.  On  observing  this 
grand  ornament  on  the  head  of  the  bailie,  and  seeing  the 
prince  at  the  same  time  wearing  his  own  pale  unosten- 
tatious locks,  it  struck  the  mind  of  the  poor  Highlander, 
that  there  was  something  intolerably  inappropriate  in  the 
respective  appearances  of  the  two  heads.  He  could  have 
borne  to  see  the  prince's  head  covered  by  only  the  sim- 
ple ornament  supplied  by  nature,  provided  that  there  was 
no  possibility  of  improving  the  ease ;  but  when  he  saw 
(ho  head  of  an  inferior  person — a  mere  bailie,  decorated 
with  something  so  much  finer,  and  to  whicli  it  had  nol 
nearly  so  good  a  title,  he  could  not  possibly  restrain  his 
loyal  indignation.  Going  up  to  the  magistrate,  therefore, 
he  deliberately  lifted  off  iiis  wig  before  the  poor  gentle- 
man was  aware,  and  muttering  that  "  it  was  a  shame  to 
see  la  like  o'  her,  clarty  thing,  wearing  sic  a  braw  hap, 
when  ta  vera  prince  herself  had  naething  on  ava,"  fairly 
transferred  it  to  his  royal  highness,  on  wliose  head  he 
proceeded  to  adjust  it  with  great  care  and  apparent  re- 
verence. The  magistrate,  of  course,  stormed  like  a  fury 
at  the  insult  offered  to  his  dignity,  and  even  Charles  him- 
self oould  not  help  expressing  some  uneasiness;  but  it 
was  a  good  while  ere  the  sturdy  advocate  for  appropriate 
ornaments  would  permit  the  wig  to  be  removed  from  its 
owner  de  jure  and  restored  to  its  proprietor  de  facto. 

Perhaps  the  most  imporUint  accession  to  his  force 
which  Charles  received  at  Perth,  was  that  of  Lord  George 
Murray,  whom  his  brother  the  Marquis  of  TuUibardine 
brought  down  from  Athole  the  day  after  the  army  enter- 
ed the  city.  This  gentleman  was  advanced  to  middle 
age,  and  had  been  out  in  the  year  1715.  Having  served 
abroad  since,  in  the  king's  service,  he  possessed  con- 
siderable military  experience ;  but  his  talents  and  enter- 
prising character  weve  such  as  to  render  knowledge  of 
his  profession  comparatively  a  matter  of  secondary  mo- 
nient.  Charles  had  so  much  confidence  in  his  abilities, 
as  immediately  to  make  him  Lieutenant-general  of  his 
army,  a  trust  for  which,  groat  as  it  was,  he  soon  proved 
liimself  admirably  qualified. 

Charles  was  compelled  to  stay  no  less  than  eight  days 
at  Perth,  by  the  double  necessity  of  providing  himself 
with  money  and  gathering  tho  Perthshire  clans  together. 
He  did  not,  however,  spend  his  time  in  vain.  He  seized 
this  opportunity  of  reducing  the  ill-assorted  elements  of 
!iis  arm}'  to  some  sort  of  order,  and  exerted  himself  to 
get  the  men  instructed  in  the  various  evolutions  of  mili- 
tary discipline.  The  sturdy  mountaineers  were,  as  may 
be  easily  imagined,  somewhat  intractable;  displaying 
ijreat  inaptilnde  in  tho  conventional  rules  by  wliich  a 
whole  body  is  to  be  governed,  though  at  the  satno  time 
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every  individual  evinced  a  readiness  and  dexterity 
use  of  his  own  arms  far  beyond  what  is  seen  in  ordinary 
soldiers.  At  a  grand  review,  which  he  held  on  the  com 
mon  to  the  north  of  the  town  (September  7th,)  Charles 
was  observed  to  smile  occasionally  at  the  awkwardness 
of  their  general  motions;  at  the  same  time,  he  compl: 
mcnted  their  appearance  as  individuals,  by  calling  them 
"his  tSiai^s," — that  is,  his  colts, — an  appellation  which 
marked  his  admiration  of  the  strength  and  wild  elegance 
of  their  persons. 

It  would  almost  appear  that  Charles  occupied  himself 
so  closely  in  business,  while  at  Perth,  as  to  have 
time  for  amusement.  Not  only  did  he  make  a  point  of 
rising  early  every  morning,  to  drill  his  troops,  but  it  " 
recorded  of  him  that,  being  one  night  invited  to  a  grai 
ball  by  the  gentlewomen  of  Perth,  he  had  no  soon 
danced  one  measure,  than  he  made  his  bow  and  hastily 
withdrew,  alleging  the  necessity  of  visiting  his  sentry, 
posts.  This  ungallant  act,  so  opposite  to  his  usual  policy 
of  ingratiating  himself  with  all  sorts  of  people,  if 
to  his  own  inclinations,  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing  but 
his  sense  of  Ihe  importance  of  his  military  duties,  to 
wliich  he  thought  tliat  all  others  should  be  for  the  pre- 
sent postponed.  He  is  said  to  have  given  general  offence 
to  the  ladies  by  the  shortness  of  his  stay  at  their  enter, 
taininent. 

We  are  enabled,  from  a  newspaper  of  the  time,  to  state, 
that  he  attended  <iivine  service  on  Sunday  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember; when  a  Mr.  Armstrong,  probably  a  clergy 
the  Scottish  Episcopalian  Ciiurch,  preached  from  the  very 
apposite  text  (Isaiah,  xiv.  19,) — "  For  the  Lord  will  have 
mercy  upon  Jacob,  and  will  yet  loose  Israel,  and  set  them 
in  their  own  land:  and  the  strangers  shall  be  joined 
them,  and  they  shall  cleave  to  the  house  of  Jacob.  And 
the  people  shall  take  them  and  bring  them  to  their  plai 
and  the  house  of  Israel  shall  possess  them,  in  the  land 
tho  Lord,  for  servants  and  handmaids;  and  they  shall 
take  them  captives  whose  captives  they  were,  and  they 
shall  rule  over  their  oppressors." 

Many  of  the  strangers  whom  Charles  found  at  Perth 
attending  the  fair,  procured  passports  from  him,  to  pro- 
tect their  persons  and  goods  in  passing  through  the 
country.  To  all  these  persons  he  displayed  great  courte- 
ousncss  of  manner.  One  of  them,  a  linen-draper  from 
London,  had  some  conversation  with  his  royal  highi 
and  was  desired  to  inf         >  •     -^  "  •■•  .... 

peeted  to  see  them  at 
months. 

CHAPTER  VII. 


Why, 
Can  yoii  tlii 


I  as  this?— Corio/(i7iH, 


King  John. 

^  3'otir  daughters,  or 
dotard  as  you  seem 
idijd  fire  of  your  city 


For  upwards  of  a  week  after  Cope's  march  into  the 
Highlands,  the  people  of  Edinburgh  had  felt  all  the 
anxiety  which  people  usually  entertain  regarding  aii 
pending  action;  but  as  yet  they  expressed  very  little 
alarm  about  their  own  particular  safety.  The  common 
talk  of  the  day  was,  that  that  commander  would  soon 
"  cock  up  the  Pretender's  beaver," — that  he  would  speedi- 
ly "give  a  good  account  of  the  Highland  host," — that  he 
"d  soon  "read  the  riot  actio  them;"  and  other  vaimt- 
ings,  indicating  all  tlie  confidence  of  security.  To  speak 
in  another  strain  was  considered  treason.  Happily,  pru- 
dence joined  with  inclination,  on  the  part  of  the  Jacobites, 
to  keep  this  tone  of  the  jniblie  mind  undisturbed.  They 
knew  it  to  be  Charles's  wish  that  the  low  countries,  and 
also  the  government,  should  be  as  little  alarmed  as  pos- 
ble  by  his  proceedings.  They,  therefore,  conspired  with 
le  zealous  wliigs  to  spread  a  general  impression  of  his 
weakness. 

The  better  to  lull  the  town,  and  consequently  the  whole 
nation,  into  security,  Charles,  or  some  of  iiis  officers, 
thought  proper  to  despatch  a  person  of  credit  and  good 
repute  from  their  camp  in  Lochaber,  with  a  report  cal- 
euLated  to  increase  this  dangerous  confidence.  Tiiey  se- 
lected for  this  purpose  James  Druminond,  or  Macgregor, 
son  to  the  celebrated  Rob  Roy,  a  man  not  of  the  purest 
character,  but  who  seemed  eligible  on  account  of  his  ad- 
dress, and  because  he  was  a  good  deal  in  the  confidence 
of  the  whig  party.     By  way  of  making  himself  as  useful 

possible,  Drummond  volunteered  at  the  same  time  to 
carry  with  him  to  Edinburgh,  copies  of  all  the  prince's 
proclamations  and  manifestoes,  which  he  thought  he 
should  easily  he  able  to  get  printed  there,  and  dissemi- 
nated among  tlie  friends  of  the  cause,  .ile  reached  Edin- 


burgh on  the  26tli,  and  being  immediately  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  all  the  high  civil  and  civic  officers,  re- 
ported that  the  Highlanders,  when  he  left  them  a  day  or 
two  ago,  were  not  above  iil\een  hundred  strong  at  most. 
So  far  as  he  could  judge  of  them,  he  said,  they  would  run 
at  the  first  onset  of  the  royal  army,  being  chiefly  old  men 
and  boys,  and  moreover  all  very  ill  armed.  When  he  had 
performed  this  part  of  his  duty,  he  lost  no  time  in  setting 
about  the  other.  His  papers  were  printed  by  one  Drum- 
mond, a  zealous  Jacobite ;  and  so  speedily  did  they  be- 
come prevalent  tliroughout  the  town,  that  the  magistrates 
were  obliged,  within  three  or  four  days  after  the  arrival 
of  this  faithful  messenger,  to  issue  a  proclamation,  offer- 
ing a  high  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  printer. 

Drummond's  report,  though  partially  successful  in  as- 
suring the  citizens,  who  immediately  learned  it  through 
the  newspapers,  was  not  so  completely  effective  with  the 
public  authorities  as  to  prevent  them  from  taking  a  mea- 
sure next  day,  which  they  had  for  some  time  contem- 
plated— that  of  applying  to  the  king  for  permission  to 
raise  a  regiment,  to  be  paid  by  the  voluntary  subscription 
of  the  inhabitants,  with  which  they  might  at  once  defend 
their  property  and  advance  his  majesty's  interests,  in  case 
of  the  town  being  attacked.  Their  previous  security,  how- 
ever, got  about  this  time  a  slight  fillip,  from  a  piece  of  in- 
telligence broug;lit  to  town  by  a  Higl-.land  street-porter, 
who  had  been  visiting  his  friends  in  the  north.  This  man 
had  the  honesty  to  declare,  that,  wh'en  he  saw  the  insur- 
gents in  Lochaber,  their  camp  was  as  long  as  the  space 
between  Leith  and  the  Calton  Hill  (at  least  a  mile;)  a  lo- 
cal illustration,  which  inspired  a  much  more  respectful 
idea  of  the  chevalier's  forces  than  any  they  had  yet  en- 
tertained. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  31st  of  August  that  the 
alarm  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  assumed  a  truly  serious 
complexion.  On  that  day,  news  came  of  Cope's  evasion 
of  the  Highland  forces  at  Dalwhinnie,  and  of  the  conse- 
quent march  of  the  chevalier  npon  the  low  country.  The 
citizens  had  previously  looked  upon  the  insurrection  as 
but  a  more  formidable  sort  of  riot,  which  would  soon  be 
quelled,  and  no  more  heard  of;  but  when  they  saw  that 
regular  army  had  found  it  necessary  to  decline  fighting 
rgents,  and  that  they  were  determined  to 


with  the 
disturb  the 


open  country, 


began  to  be  looked  ui 


pen  1 


a  much  more  serious  light.  The  finishing  stroke  i 
given  to  their  alarm  next  day  (Sunday  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember,) by  the  Duke  of  Athole  coming  suddenly  to 
town  on  his  way  from  Blair,  which,  as  already  mention- 
ed, he  had  been  compelled  to  leave  on  the  approach  of 
the  Highlanders.  It  was  reported  at  the  time,  that  his 
grace  had  been  compelled  to  take  this  step  with  greater 
precipitation  than  would  have  otherwise  been  necessary, 
by  receiving  a  letter  from  his  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Tul- 
libardlne,  calling  upon  him  to  deliver  up  the  house  and 
estate  which  he  had  so  long  possessed  unjustly.  But  the 
venerable  Ruddiman,  who  gave  currency  to  this  rumour, 
by  means  of  his  paper,  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  was 
obliged,  during  the  same  week,  to  acknowledge  it  false, 
beg  the  duke's  pardon,  and  pay  a  fine  of  two  guineas, 
besides  being  imprisoned  for  two  days. 

When  the  alarm  became  thus  strong,  the  friends  of 
government  began  to  make  serious  preparations  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital.  A  series  of  transactions  tlien 
commenced  in  the  city,  the  most  ridiculous  perhaps  that 
ever  took  place  in  any  town  under  similar  circumstances. 
Edinburgh,  as  may  be  well  known  to  many  of  our  read- 
ers,was  then,  and  for  twenty  years  afterwards, the  strange 
castellated  old  city  which  it  had  been  for  centuries,  but  of 
which  it  is  now  so  violently  the  reverse. 

"Piled  deep  an. I  massive,  close  and  high," 
[IS  one  of  its  poets  has  expressed  its  appearance,  and 
chiefly  situated  upon  a  steep  and  isolated  hill,  it  was 
partly  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  partly  by  a  lake ;  de- 
fences of  great  antiquity,  but  which  Jiad  never  been  put 
to  the  proof.  To  add  to  its  naturid  weakness,  part  of  the 
vail  was  overlooked  by  lines  of  lofty  houses,  forming  the 
utitirbs,  while  the  lake  was  fordnble  in  many  places. 
Any  attempt  to  fortify  and  hold  out  such  a  place  seems 

have  been  from  the  first  imprudent.  Even  though  its 
walls  could  have  kept  out  the  Highlanders,  the  inhabi- 
tants could  have  been  immediately  st.Trvcd  intc  terms, by 
Milt  f)f  w.'itor  and  bread,  both  of  whicli  articles  must 
jpplied  front  without;  or  the  enemy  could  have 
tencd  (o  burn  the  valuable  suburb  of  the  Canoiigafe 
before  their  face,  and  perhaps  even  succeeded  in  setting 
tire  to  the  town  itself. 

The  honour  of  the  city  was  destined  to  become  a  sa- 
crifice on  the  present  occasion,  to  the  accursed  demon  of 
burgh  polities,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
icipal  government.     The  exiting  magistracy,  witli 


Provost  Archibald  Slcwavt  atjits  head,  was  of  a  decidedly 
jacobitlcal  complexion.  Opposed  to  them  in  the  affections 
of  the  populace,  were  the  materials  of  a  whig  magistracy, 
who  had  been  excluded  from  power  for  five  years,  and  at 
whose  head  was  Ex-Provost  George  Drummond,  a  mM 
of  ardent  and  commanding  genius,  who  had  fought  in 
behalf  of  government  at  Sheriffmuir.  The  time  was  ap- 
proaching when,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  burgh, 
a  new  election  of  magistrates  should  take  place;  and  the 
whigs,  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  electors,  resolved 
to  display  all  tlieir  zeal  in  attempting  to  defend  the  town. 
Along  with  this  laudable  object,  the  whigs  liad  another 
in  view,  by  following  out  their  particular  line  of  conduct. 
They  found  it  possible  thus  to  annoy  in  many  ways  the 
retiring  magistracy,  and  moreover  to  cast  discredit  upon 
them  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  "  Defend  the  town,"  or 
"  not  defend  the  town,"  became,  indeed,  a  sort  of  test  to 
try  a  man's  political  prepossessions.  All  who  showed 
activity  or  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  first  measure,  were  es- 
teemed loyal  subjects  and  good  citizens ;  all  who  started 
any  difficulties,  were  maltreated  as  papists  and  Jacobites. 
The  whigs  thus  went  on  for  a  week  or  two,  making  what 
seemed  strenuous  attempts  to  defend  the  town;  till  it  at 
last  fell  under  an  accumulated  load  of  futile  pretension 
and  unfulfilled  bravado — a  laughing-stock  to  the  whole  of 

The  issue  of  this  affair  having  had  no  influence  upon  the 
general  movements  of  the  insurrection,  tlicre  is  very  lit- 
tle necessity  for  entering  at  large  into  its  contemptible 
details.  Yet,  as  these  present  some  curious  facts  and 
may  serve  to  amuse  our  readers,  we  shall  pay  the  same 
attention  to  this  episodical  part  of  our  history  v/hich  is 
paid  to  it  in  most  works  of  the  kind.  It  will  in  the  first 
place  be  necessary  to  consider  the  actual  means  which 
remained,  since  Cope's  march  northward,  for  defending 
the  Low  country. 

The  whole  of  the  regular  forces  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, at  this  juncture,  consisted  in  two  regiments  of  dra- 
goons, Hamilton's  at  Edinburgh,  and  Gardiner's  at  Stir- 
ling, both  of  which  were,  like  the  infantry  now  at  Inver- 
ness, the  youngest  regiments  of  their  kind  in  the  king's 
army.  Besides  these,  there  were  several  companies  of 
men,  chiefly  invalids,  appointed  to  garrison  the  castles  of 
Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  Dumbarton ;  but  as  it  was 
thought  necessary,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  keep  these 
fortresses  in  as  high  a  state  of  defence  as  possible,  none 
of  course  could  be  spared  to  augment  the  force  upon  the 
field.  In  Edinburgh,  there  was  a  body  of  mihtary  po- 
lice, or  gens-d'armes,  caUed  the  Town-guard,  generally 
amounting  to  ninety-six  men,  but  now  increased  to  an 
hundred  and  twenty-six :  these  were  for  the  most  part 
elderly  men,  and  such  as  had  never  been  active  soldiers ; 
but  they  had  the  merit  of  being  pretty  well  disciplined. 
There  was  another,  and  much  more  numerous  body  of 
militia  connected  with  the  city,  called  the  Trained  Bands, 
the  members  of  which,  exceeding  a  thousand  in  number, 
were  ordinary  citizens  possessed  of  uniforms,  in  which 
they  appeared  oifte  a  year  to  crack  oft'  their  antique 
pieces  in  honour  of  the  king's  birth-day,  but  which  none 
of  them  had  adopted  with  the  prospect  of  ever  becoming 
active  soldiers,  or  indeed  with  any  other  view  than  that 
of  enjoying  tire  civic  dinner  which  was  given  to  them  on 
that  joyous  anniversary.  The  Trained  Bands  had,  at 
their  first  institution  in  the  reign  of  King  James  VI. 
worn  defensive  armour,  and  carried  the  long  Scottish 
spear ;  but  in  these  degenerate  days  they  only  assumed 
a  simple  uniform,  and  were  provided  with  a  parcel  of 
firelocks,  so  old  as  scarcely  to  be  fit  for  service.  To  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  military  prowess  of  these 
citizen-soldiers,  we  may  mention  a  fact  which  has  been 
recorded  in  a  pamplilet  of  the  day,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  David  Hume.  The  author  of  this  tract,  when 
a  boy,  used  to  see  them  drawn  up  on  the  High  street,  to 
honour  the  natal  day  of  Britain's  majesty  ;  on  which  oc- 
casions, he  afiirms,  it  was  common  for  any  one  who  was 
bolder  than  the  rest,  or  who  wished  to  give  himself  airs 
before  his  wife  or  his  mistress,  to  fire  off  his  piece  in  the 
street,  without  authority  of  his  ofiieers;  and,  "  I  always 
obsex'ved,"  says  the  pamphleteer,  "  they  took  care  to  shut 
their  eyes  before  venturing  on  that  military  exploit;" 
though  he  immediately  afterwards  remarks  in  a  note, their 
fear  was  perhaps  better  grounded  than  he  imagined,  see- 
ing that  their  firelocks  were  in  danger  every  time  of 
bursting  about  their  ears. 

To  increase  this  contemptible  force,  the  whig  party 
had  instigated  the  magistrates,  as  already  mentioned,  to 
raise  a  regiment,  which  was  to  be  paid  by  public  sub- 
scription. The  royal  permission  was  not  procured  for 
this  purpose  till  the  9th  of  September ;  on  which  day,  a 
subscription  paper  was  laid  before  the  citizens,  and  a 
drum  sent  through  town  and  country  to  enlist  men.     In 
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ordinary  eases,  we  believe,  men  seldom  yield  to  tlic  so- 
licitations of  recruiting-sergeants  for  the  diicct  purpose 
of  fighting  a  dreadiul  baltlu  on  the  succeeding  week;  on 
the  contrary,  men  ^>  ir  :.,ll\  •■.'  i  «  Ian  they  have  taken 
a  disgust  at  all  otln  .  :iiid  when  they  havt 

but  a  remote  pro.-;      i  i.  into  active  warfare. 

.\s  may  be  easily  n  :  :.  i    '        li-ilune  than  life  was 

voluntciri  (1  .11   t[  '    -  i!.     The  subscription 

paper  till' .;..:    -■ .    ' :i,  alter  a  week,  only 

about  tw  u  ;    ,  '  :      ■    '  .  (  iiicd. 


Besi 


.1    H  i 


lis.    Utterly    incapaUe   of 


The  members  of  the  Edinburgh  regiment  were  in  gen 
ral  desperate  persons,  to  whom  the  promised  pay  was 
temptation,   and    who   cared   nnthin^"    for   the   cause   : 
which  they  svcrc  I'wr.'r! .',     'Vlr  v.-IdKfrf  r  ■,  .-.n  tlu-  'th' 
hand,  were  all  dm  !,■    i      :        •...■■■     ':■':    .1    ■■     ■  i' . 
the  counter  and  iIm  .      ,    ,, 

of  liberty  and  the  i'l.  i.  -;  u  i  i^  li_'  i-  n  ,  laii,  ii...  ...i  i.<i.. 

whatever,  and  espeii. I  ■ 
table  shops  and  dra 
fighting. 

One  circumstance  may  here  be  mentioned,  which 
seems  to  have  had  a  great  effect  in  determining' the  sub- 
sequent events — we  mean,  the  ignorance  which  prevailed 
in  the  Lowlands  regarding  the  real  character  of  the  in- 
surgents. The  people  were  indeed  aware  that  there  ex- 
isted, amid  wilder  mountains  and  broader  lakes  than 
their  own,  tribes  of  men  living  each  under  the  rule  of  its 
own  chief,  wearing  a  peculiar  dress,  speaking  an  un- 
known language,  and  going  armed  even  in  the  most  or- 
dinary and  peaceful  avocations.  They  occasionally  saw 
specimens  of  these  following  the  droves  of  black  cattle 
which  were  the  sole  exportable  commodity  of  their  coun- 
try— plaided,  bonnettcd,  belted,  and  brogued — and  driv- 
ing their  bullocks,  as  Virgil  is  said  to  spread  his  manure, 
with  an  air  of  great  dignity  and  consequence.  To  their 
immediate  neighbours,  they  were  known  by  more  fierce 
and  frequent  causes  of  acquaintance ;  by  the  forays  which 
they  made  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  and  the 
tribute  or  protection  money  which  they  exacted  from 
those  whose  possessions  they  spared.  Yet  it  miglit  be 
generally  said  that  little  was  known  of  tllem  either  in  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland  or  in  England,  and  that  the  little 
which  was  known,  was  only  calculated  to  inspire  sensa- 
tions of  fear  and  dislike.  The  idea,  therefore,  that  a  band 
of  wild  Highlanders,  as  they  were  called,  were  descend- 
ing to  work  their  will  upon  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of 
the  plains,  occasioned  a  consternation  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, such  as  it  is  difficult  now  to  conceive,  but  which 
must  have  proved  very  fatal  to  the  wish  which  the 
fi-iends  of  government  entertained  of  defending  the 
country. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

CHARI-ES'S  MAUCH  UPON  EDINBORGH. 


Having  recruited  both  his  purse  and  his  muster  roll, 
and  done  something  towards  the  organization  and  disei- 
pUne  of  his  army,  Charles  left  Perth  on  Wednesday,  the 
11th  of  September.  The  direct  road  from  Perth  to  Edin- 
burgh,  was  by  the  weU-known  passage  across  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  called  the  Queen's  Ferry,  and  tlie  cities  were 
little  more  than  forty  miles  distant  from  each  other.  But 
as  all  the  boats  upon  that  estuary  had  been  carefully 
brought  to  the  south  side,  and  as  he  could  not  have  pass- 
ed at  any  rate,  without  being  exposed  to  the  fire  of  a 
war-vessel  lying  in  the  Frith,  as  well  as  to  the  attack  of 
Gardiner's  dragoons,  which  awaited  his  ap])roach,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  a  more  circuitous  and  safe  route  by  a 
fordable  part  of  the  river  above  Stirling.  Marching 
therefore  to  Dunblane,  he  was  joined  U])on  the  way  by  sixty 
of  the  MacDonalds  of  Giencoc,  in  addition  to  as  many 
more  who  had  previously  come  to  his  standard;  and  l>v 

forty  MacGregors,  the  retainers  of  BLh  (o. ■  .ii'  CI.  n. 

cairnaig,  who  had  deputed  their  conini   i    i     .  .' 

MacGregor  or  Drummond,  the  sain<.  p. 

service  at  Edinburgh  which  we  have  jn  I  ii..h..l. 

The  prince  remained  a  day  at  Duid.lanc,  wailing  till 
a  portion  of  his  army^which  he  had  left  at  Perth,  should 
come  up  to  join  the  main  body.  Tlie  whole  encamped 
that  night  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Dunblane. 

Charles  proceeded  on  Friday,  the  1.5th,  towards  the 
Fords  of  the  Frew.     Ho  passed  by  Doune,  where  an  in- 
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cident  o.,  :,,,,  ,     ,,,,,    ;,     ..    i  i,,i   l.c  was  at  least  the 

elected  s... ,    ,     ,     -    .iI.Liid.   At  the  house 

of  .Mr.  i:.M,  .     ,    :,,,  ,  i;i  thv  neighbourhood  of 

l> .!i      .     -  i:      f  Montcithhad  assembled 

1  :  .         ,i^  invited  to  stop  and  partake 

1.     - 1.. pped  before  the  house,  and, 

^  I        :i  ,  ,   ii.  1,1  1,1-  horse,  drank  a  glass  of  wine 

1  .:  all  ilio  ("air  ladies  present.     The  Misses 

I  .        :    .  ,  :,ML;hters  to  the  host,  acted  on  this  occa- 

.     ,  ,    ,1     -.-.  s,  glad  to  find  an  opportunity  of  ap- 

.0  ol'  \ilioni  they  had  heard  so  much  ; 

-  ,    1    ,   ,'      I, ,.!.;,  iinli  his  wine,  and  restored  his 

,',.yheld  for  him,  they  begged, 

,,,iir  of  kissing  his  royal  high- 

1,1      1  I   he  granted   with  his   usual 

.1       ,   .-111!  Ingiicr  one  which  was   asked  by 
,  ,,    int.     'I'iiis  was  Miss  Clementina  Ed- 

1,   , 'I  1      ,.,, ,f  the"  other  young  ladies,  who  was  on 

!  .  iiul  who,  "  with  heart  and  good  will," 

I  .!,  joined  them  in  performing  service  to 

'       .  ',  Wiss  Clementina,  when  she  saw  the  rest 

,  ince's  hand,  thought  it  would  be  a  much 

.1. y  taste  of  royalty  to  kiss  his  lips,  and  she 

..Lcunlin^iy  in.ije  bold  to  ask  permission  " to  pree  his 
royal  liighncss's  mou."  Charles  did  not  at  first  under- 
stand her  homely  language,  but  it  was  no  sooner  explain- 
ed to  him  than  he  took  )icr  kindly  in  his  arms,  and  kiss- 
ed her  fair  and  blushing  face  from  ear  to  ear  ;  to  the  no 
small  vexation,  it  is  added,  of  the  other  ladies,  who  had 
contented  themselves  with  a  less  liberal  share  of  princely 

At  this  period  of  his  career,  Charles  lost  an  expected 
adherent  in  a  mysterious  manner.  Stewart  of  Glenbuckie, 
the  head  of  a  small  sept  of  that  family  in  Balquhidder, 
and  MacGregor  of  Glencairnaig,  chief  of  his  ancient  and 
famous  clan,  were  both  passing  Leny  House,  (above  Cal- 
lander,) with  their  respective  followings,  to  join  the 
prince,  when  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Arnprior,  proprietor  of 
the  house,  came  out  and  invited  the  two  gentlemen  in  to 
spend  the  night.  Glencairnaig  positively  refused  to  stop, 
and  marched  on  with  his  retainers;  but  Glenbuckie  con- 
sented to  accept  of  Arnprior's  hospitality.  He  supped 
with  his  host,  apparently  in  good  spirits,  and  was  in  due 
time  conducted  to  his  bed-room.  During  the  night,  a 
pistol  shot  was  heard ;  and  it  was  given  out  next  morn- 
ing that  Glenbuckie  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
Whether  he  really  did  so,  or  whether  Arnprior  pistoled 
him  in  a  quarrel,  immediately  became  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic discussion ;  but  was  destined  never  to  be  clearly  as- 
certained ;  I'or,  Arnprior  afterwards  joining  the  prince 
himself,  and  being  executed  at  Carlisle,  the  affair  was 
never  made  the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry.  It  remains 
to  this  day,  and  will  ever  remain  one  of  those  qvestiones 
vexuicB,  which  are  less  indebted  for  interest  to  their  im- 
portance, than  to  their  myst^riousness  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  concluding  upon  them.  Glenbuekie's  men  took 
up  the  corpse  of  their  master,  carried  it  home  to  their 
own  glen,  and  did  not  afterwards  join  the  prince. 

The  Ford  of  the  Frew,  by  which  Charles  had  to  cross 
the  Forth,  was  a  shallow  part  of  the  river,  formed  by  the 
debouche  of  the  Boquhan  Water,  about  eight  miles  above 
Stirling.  It  was  expected  that  Gardiner's  dragoons 
would  attempt  to  dispute  the  passage  with  (he  Highland- 
ers ;  but  those  doughty  heroes,  who  had  hitherto  talked 
of  cutting  tl'.c  whole  host  in  pieces  as  soon  as  it  approach- 
ed the  Lowlands,  now  thought  proper  to  retire  upon  Stir- 
ling. Charles,  therefore,  found  no  opposition  to  prevent 
him  from  taking  tliis  decisive  and  intrepid  step,  which 
was,  every  tiling  considered,  much  the  same  to  him  as 
the  passage  of  the  Rubicon  had  been  to  Caesar.  Hitherto, 
he  had  only  been  in  l/ic  Highlands— in  a  lawless  land  of 
romance,  where  deeds  of  wonderful  enterprise  were 
things  of  daily  occurrence  and  little  consideration ;  but 
he  was  now  about  to  enter  the  Lowlands,  a  country  where 
deeds  of  tliat  sort  had  been  unknown  for  a  century  past, 
and  where  he  must  necessarily  excite  more  deadly  and 
general  hostility.  Hitherto,  he  had  been  in  a  land  whe  e 
the  Highlanders  had  a  natural  advantage  over  any  troops 
which  might  be  sent  to  oppose  them  ;  but  he  was  now 
come  to  the  frontier  of  a  country  where,  if  they  fought 
at  all,  they  must  fight  on  equal,  or  perhaps  inferior  terms. 
'I'l.i  "as  truly  the  point  where  his  enterpri.se  assun.ed 
I  dangerous  aspect:  it  was  a  crisis  of  great  and 
,,!i;  moment.  The  adventurer's  heart  was,  how- 
, ,  srrovved  up  to  every  contingency  of  danger.  Some 
of  his  officers  had  just  questioned  the  propriety  of  ven- 
turing into  a  country  so  open  and  so  hostile,  and  various 
less  decisive  measures  were  proposed  and  warmly  advo- 
cated. But  Charles  was  resolved  to  peril  his  whole  cause 
upon  one  stake — in  other  words,  to  make  promptitude 
and  audacity  his  sole  tactics  and  counsellors.    On  coming. 
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therefore,  to  the  hrink  of  the  river,  he  drew  his  sword, 
flourished  it  in  the  air,  and  pointing  to  the  other  side, 
rushed  into  the  stream  with  an  air  of  tlie  liighest  resolu- 
tion. The  river  having  been  somewhat  reduced  by  a 
course  of  dry  weatlier,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  wading 
across.  When  he  readied  the  opposite  side,  he  stood 
upon  the  bank,  and  congratulated  every  successive  de- 
tachment as  it  reached  the  land. 

Charles  dined  in  the  afternoon  of  this  memorable  day 
at  Leckie  House,  the  seat  of  a  Jacobite  gentleman  named 
Moir,  who  had  been  seized  on  the  preceding  night  in 
his  bed,  and  hurried  to  Stirling  Castle  by  the  dragoons, 
on  suspicion  that  he  was  preparing  to  entertain  the 
chevalier.  The  remainder  of  this  day's  march  was  ' 
direction  due  south,  to  tlie  Moor  of  Touch  ;  and  it 
for  a  time  uncertain  whether  Charles  designed  to  attack 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow.  The  latter  presented  great 
temptations  on  account  of  its-  being  unprotected,  and 
quite  as  wealtliy  as  Edinburgh ;  and  Charles  had  suffi 
ci(Jnt  reason  to  owe  it  a  grudge,  on  account  of  its  zeal 
against  his  family  on  all  occasions  when  zeal  could  be 
displayed.  But  the  eclat  of  seizing  the  seat  of  govern. 
ment,  and  the  assurance  of  his  Edinburgli  friends  that 
he  would  easily  be  able  to  do  so,  proved  decisive  in  con 
firming  his  own  original  wishes  to  tliat  effect.  He,  how- 
ever, sent  off  a  detachment  to  demand  a  subsidy  of  fif 
teen  thousand  pounds  from  the  commercial  capital.* 

The  Highland  army  moved  eastward  next  day,  fetch- 
ing a  compass  to  the  south  of  Stirling,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  castle  guns.  Meanwliile,  Colonel  Gardiner,  who 
retreated  from  Stirling  the  preceding  night,  continued  to 
retire  before  them,  designing  to  fa!]  back  upon  the  other 
regiment,  which  was  now  lying  at  Edinburgh.  In  thi: 
day's  march,  the  prince  passed  over  the  field  of  Bannock 
burn,  where  his  illustrious  ancestor  Bruce  gained  the 
greatest  victory  that  adorns  the  Scottish  annals.  The 
emotions  of  pride  with  which  he  beheld  this  scene,  were 
disturbed  by  a  few  shots  from  the  castle,  which  broke 
ground  near  him,  but  without  doing  any  mischief.  A 
Highlander  in  attendance  upon  his  person,  displayed  his 
sense  of  what  he  considered  so  grievous  an  insult  upon 
his  prince,  by  turning  about,  and  firing  a  horse-pistol  at 
the  doughty  fortress. 

Charles  spent  the  night  succeeding  this  brief  day' 
march  in  Bannockburn  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  Hugh  Pat- 
terson, a  gentleman  attached  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
manner  to  his  cause.  His  army  lay  upon  the  neighbour, 
ing  field  of  Sauchie,  where  King  James  III.  in  1488,  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  his  rebellious  subjects.  From  this 
plaoe  he  sent  a  message  to  the  magistrates  of  Stirling, 
who  submitted  to  him,  and  sent  out  the  provisions  h( 
demanded. 

On  the  15th,  Charles  proceeded  to  Falkirk,  where  hii 
army  lay  all  night  among  some  broom  to  the  eastof  Cal 
lander  House.  He  himself  lodged  in  that  mansion, 
where  he  was  kindly  entertained,  and  assured  of  faithful 
service  by  the  Earl   of  Kilmarnock.     His  lordship 


'  The  conduct  of  the  i 


argent  army. 


the  Lowlands,  is  minutely  and  strikingly  portrayed  by 
Dougal  Graham,  the  metrical  historian  of  the  Forty-five, 
who  seems  to  have  been  present  and  observed  their  pro- 
ceedings. The  reader  will  learn  with  astonishment,  that 
young  Lochiel,  with  all  his  amiable  qualities,  could  be 
guilty  of  shooting  one  of  his  clan  ;  a  fact  highly  illus- 
trative of  the  power  of  these  petty  sovereigns  over  tlieir 

"  Here  for  a  space  they  took  a  rest, 
And  had  refreshment  of  the  best 
The  country  round  them  could  afford, 
Though  many  found  but  empty  board. 
As  sheep  and  cattle  were  drove  away. 
Yet  hungry  men  sought  for  their  prey ; 
Took  milk  and  butter,  kirn  and  cheese, 
On  all  kinds  of  eatables  they  seize  ; 
And  he  who  could  not  get  a  share. 
Sprang  to  the  hills  like  dogs  for  hare  ; 
There  shot  the  sheep  and  made  them  fall. 
Whirled  off  the  skin,  and  that  Was  all ; 
Struck  up  fires  and  boiled  the  flesh, 
With  salt  and  pepper  did  not  fash, 
This  did  enrage  the  Camerons'  chief, 
To  see  his  men  so  play  the  thief; 
And  finding  one  into  the  act. 
He  fired  and  shot  him  through  the  back ; 
Then  to  the  rest  himself  addressed, 
'  This  is  your  lot,  I  do  protest. 
Who  e'er  amongst  you  wrongs  a  man. 
Pay  what  you  get,  I  tell  you  plain  ; 
For  yet  we  know  not  friend  or  foe, 
Nor  how  all  things  may  chance  to  go." 


forming  Charles  that  Gardiner's  dragoons  intended  nexl 
day  to  dispute  the  passage  of  Linhthgow  bridge,  Charles 
despatched  a  band  of  nine  hundred  well  armed  Highland, 
ers  to  attack  him,  who,  without  delay,  marched  during 
the  night  on  this  expedition;  but  the  dragoons  did  not 
wait  to  come  to  blows.  They  retired  precipitately  tc 
Kirkliston,  eight  miles  nearer  Edinburgh;  and  the  High- 
landers  entered  Linhthgow  without  disturbance  before 
break  of  day. 

Charles  brought  up  the  remainder  of  the  army  to  Li 
lithgow,  about  ten  o'clock  that  forenoon,  when  he  w:. 
only  sixteen  miles  from  Edinburgh.  It  was  Sunday,  and 
the  people  were  about  to  attend  the  common  ordinances 
of  religion  in  their  ancient  church.  But  the  arrival  of 
so  distinguished  a  visitor  suspended  their  pious  duties  for 
at  least  one  day.  Linlithgow,  perhaps  on  accomit  c  "  ' 
having  been  so  long  a  seat  of  Scottish  royalty,  was  a  de- 
cidedly Jacobite  town ;  and  on  the  present  occasion,  it 
is  said  that  even  some  of  the  magistrates  could  not  re- 
strain their  loyal  enthusiasm.  Charles  was  conducted  in 
triumph  to  the  palace  of  his  ancestors,  where  a  splendid 
entertainment  was  prepared  for  him  by  Mrs.  Gordon, 
the  keeper,  who,  in  honour  of  Charles's  visit,  set  the  pa- 
lace-well aflowing  with  wine,  of  which  she  invited  all 
the  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  burgh  to  partake.  The 
prince  mingled  in  their  festivities  with  his  usual  grace 
and  such  another  Sunday  was  perhaps  never  spent  by 
the  good  burghers  of  Linlithgow. 

The  Highland  army,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afYernoi 
marched  to  a  rising  ground  between  three  and  four  miles 
to  the  eastward,  (near  the  twelfth  mile  stone  from  Edin- 
burgh,) where  they  bivouacked,  while  the  prince  slept  in 
a  neighbouring  house.  They  proceeded  next  morning, 
(Monday  the  17th,)  towards  Edinburgh,  from  which  they 
were  now  distant  only  four  hours'  march. 

On  reaching  Corstorphine,  Charles  thought  proper,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  guns  of  Edinburgh  castle,  to  strike  ofi' 
into  a  by-road  leading  in  a  southerly  direction  towards  the 
little  village  of  Slateford.  His  men  there  bivouacked  for 
the  night  in  a  field  called  Gray's  Park,  which  at  that  time 
bore  a  crop  of  peas  nearly  ripe.  The  tradition  of  Slate, 
ford  records,  that  the  proprietor  of  the  ground  applied  to 
Charles  at  his  lodgings  for  some  indemnification  for  the 
loss  of  his  crop.  He  was  asked,  if  he  would  take  the 
Prince  Regent's  bill  for  the  sum,  to  be  paid  whenever  the 
troubles  of  the  country  should  be  concluded.  The  man 
hesitated  at  tlie  name  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  said  he 
'd  prefer  a  bill  from  some  here-awa  person, — (that  is 
to  say,  some  native  of  Scotland,)  whom  he  knew.  Charles 
laughed  heartily  at  his  caution,  and  asked  if  he  would 
take  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Perth,  who  was  his  cou 
tryman,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  creditable  m: 
than  he  could  pretend  to  be.  The  rustic  accepted 
promissory  note  from  the  duke. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CAPTURE   OF   EDINBURGH. 
K.  Phi,    Now,  cilizens  of  AiiL'ier?,  ope  your  g.ites; 
Lei  in  IJiat  amity  whicli  you  have  made. 

The  delay  of  the  Highland  army  at  Perth,  and  the 
daily  expectation  of  being  relieved  by  Sir  John  Cope,  for 
a  time  subdued  the  alarm  which  had  been  excited  at 
Edinburgh  by  the  first  intelligence  of  Charles's  descent 
upon  the  Lowlands.  But  when  he  set  out  from  that  city, 
and  was  understood  to  bo  marching  upon  Edinburgh,  all 
the  terrors  of  the  citizens  were  renewed,  at  least  of  that 
part  of  them  who  looked  upon  the  Highland  army  as  a 
public  enemy,  or  who  conceived  their  entrance  into  the 
city  as  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  private  property. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Jacobite  part  of  the  population 
openly  exulted  at  the  news  of  every  successive  day's 
arch  which  Charles  made  towards  the  city. 
The  conflicting  ferment  into  which  the  passions  of  all 
nks  of  people  were  thrown  by  the  course  of  public 
events,  was  now  increased  in  a  great  degree  by  another 
gitating  matter — the  election  of  heads  of  incorporations, 
which  began  to  take  place  on  the  tenth  of  September, 
preparatory  to  the  nomination  of  the  magistrates.  All 
the  reptiles  who  are  in  the  habit  of  interesting  themselves 
in  these  transactions,  then  became  involved  in  the  con- 
temptible details  of  burgal  polity ;  and,  while  the  great 
question  agitating  the  British  empire  was,  "  Who  should 
he  king  ?"  that  which  chiefly  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  tradesmen  of  Edinburgh  was,  "  Who  shall  be  deacon  ?" 
To  such  a  height  was  this  madness  carried,  that  the  ma- 
gistrates at  length  were  obliged  to  discontinue  the  repairs 
which  they  were  making  upon  the  city  walls,  because  it 
vas  impossible  to  get  workmen  to  attend  to  their  re- 
peetive  occupations.  In  the  all-pervading,  all-engrossing 


subject  of  burgh-politics,  every  nobler  and  more  urgent 
purpose  was  forgotten.  Their  convener,  or  cl.ief  master, 
had  for  some  djys  fixed  u|)on  the  steeple  of  St.  Giles's 
the  ancient  banner  which  his  predecessor  in  office  is  said 
to  have  planted  upon  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  thus  em- 
blematically  calling  upon  all  his  subjects,  or  ratlier,  it  is 
said,  upon  the  whole  of  the  tradesmen  in  Scotland,  to 
rally  round  him,  and  repel  the  common  danger ;  but  the 
"unwashed  artificers"  of  this  generation  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  go  upon  a  crusade  against  Prince  Charlie,  and  the 
blue  folds  of  their  standard  flaunted  as  vainly  from  the 
spire  of  the  cathedral,  as  if  it  had  been  a  real  instead  of  a 
metaphorical  blanket,  swinging  upon  a  dyer's  pole. 

Sir  John  Cope  had  sent  one  of  his  captains  from  In- 
verness early  in  the  month,  to  order  a  number  of  trans, 
ports  to  sail  from  Leith  to  Aberdeen,  in  which  he  might 
bring  back  his  men  to  the  shores  of  Lothian.  These 
vessels  sailed  on  the  10th,  escorted  by  a  ship  of  war  ;  and, 
as  the  weather  was  excellent,  tliey  were  expected  to  re- 
turn very  soon  with  an  army  of  relief.  From  that  day, 
the  people  of  Edinburgh,  according  to  Mr,  Home,  were 
continually  looking  up  with  anxiety  to  the  vanes  and 
weathercocks,  watching  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

As  no  certain  dependence  could  be  placed  on  Cope's 
arrival,  the  Whigs  did  not,  in  the  mean  time,  neglect  in 
aught  the  training  of  the  militia  we  have  described. 
Drills  took  place  twice  a  day,  of  a  nature  which  seemed 
designed  to  make  up  in  uitensity  what  was  wanted  in 
time.  MacLaurin,moreover,thecelebratedmatIiematician, 
exerted  all  his  faculties  in  completing  the  works  of  de- 
fence which  he  had  designed  ;  and  the  walls  began  to 
bristle  with  old  pieces  of  cannon,  which  had  been  hastily 
collected  from  the  country  around.  The  various  gates 
or  ports  of  the  town  were  all  strongly  barricadoed,  and  a 
guard  appointed  to  each. 

No  incident  of  importance  occurred  at  Edinburgh  till 
Sunday  the  15th,  when  a  false  alarm  reaching  the  city, 
that  tlie  insurgents  were  advanced  within  eight  miles, 
it  was  proposed  that  Hamilton's  and  Gardiner's  regi- 
ments of  dragoons  should  make  a  stand  at  Corstorphine, 
supported  by  a  body  of  infantry  composed  of  the  volun- 
teers and  town  guard.  The  utter  imbecility  of  these 
wretched  citizen  soldiers  was  now.  shown  in  all  its 
ridiculous  reality. 

Public  worship  had  commenced  on  this  day  at  the 
usual  hour  of  ten,  and  the  ministers  were  all  preaching 
with  swords  by  their  sides,  when  the  fire  bell  was  rung 
as  a  signal  of  approaching  danger,  and  the  churches 
were  instantly  deserted  by  their  congregations.  The 
people  found  the  volunteers  ranked  up  in  the  Lawn- 
market,  preparatory  to  marching  out  of  town  ;  and  im- 
mediately after,  Hamilton' t  dragoons  rode  up  the  street, 
on  their  way  from  Leith  to  Corstorphine.  These  heroes 
clashed  tlicir  swords  against  each  other  as  they  rode 
along,  and  displayed  by  their  language  the  highest 
symptoms  of  courage.  The  volunteers,  put  into  heart  by 
their  formidable  appearance,  uttered  a  hearty  huzza,  and 
tlie  people  threw  up  their  hats  in  the  air.  But  an  end 
was  soon  put  to  this  temporary  affectation  of  bravery. 
The  mothers  and  sisters  of  the  volunteers  began  to  take 
the  alarm  at  seeing  them  about  to  march  out  to  battle, 
and,  with  tears,  cries,  and  tender  embraces,  implored 
them  not  to  hazard  their  precious  lives.  Even  tlieir 
male  relations  saw  fit  to  advise  them  against  so  danger- 
ous a  measure,  which  they  said  staked  their  valuable 
persons  against  the  worthless  carcasses  of  a  parcel  of 
brutes.  That  these  remonstrances  were  by  no  means 
unsuccessful,  was  speedily  shown  by  the  result.  An 
order  being  given  to  march  after  the  dragoons,  Capfain 
Ex-Provost  Drummond,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
regiment,  led  off  his  company  down  the  West  Bow, 
towards  the  West  Port,  expecting  all  the  rest  to  follow 
-  their  order.    What  was  this  gentleman's  astonishment, 

reaching  the  gate,  to  find  that,  instead  of  being  fol- 
lowed as  he  expected,  only  a  few  of  his  more  immediate 
friends  and  most  enthusiastic  comrades  had  chosen  to  do 
him  that  honour  !  All  the  rest  had  either  remained 
'rresolute  where  they  were  in  the  Lawnmarket,  or  slipped 
down  the  various  lanes  which  they  passed  in  tlieir  brief 
march  to  the  West  Port  A  city  wag  afterwards  com- 
pared their  march  to  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  which  at 
one  place  is  a  majestic  river  flowing  through  fertile  fields, 
but,  being  continually  drawn  off  by  little  canals,  at  last 
becomes  a  small  rivulet,  and  is  almost  lost  in  the  sand 
before  reaching  the  ocean. 

When  Drummond  found  himself  so  poorly  attended, 
he  sent  back  a  lieutenant  to  know  what  had  detained  the 
regiment.  Out  of  all  who  were  still  standing  in  the 
Lawnmarket,  this  gentleman  found  an  hundred  and 
forty-one,  who  still  retained  some  sense  of  cither 
shame  or  courage,  and  expressed  themsclvoa  willing  to 


niarcii.  The  lieutenant  brouglit  tliese  down  to  the  West 
Port,  where,  being  added  to  the  town  guard  and  tlie  half 
fledged  subscription  regiment,  they  made  up  a  body  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-three  men,  besides  officers. 

Even  this  insignificant  band  was  destined  to  be  still 
farther  reduced  belbre  making  a  movement  against  the 
approaching  danger.  As  they  were  standing  within  the 
West  Port,  before  setting  out.  Dr.  Wishart,  a  clergyman 
of  the  city,  and  principal  of  the  college,  came  down  with 
several  other  clergymen,  and  conjured  the  volunteers  to 
remain  within  the  walls,  and  reserve  themselves  for  the 
defence  of  the  city.  The  words  of  the  reverend  man 
appealed  directly  to  the  sentiments  of  the  persons  ad- 
dressed ;  and,  though  some  aflccted  a  courage  which 
could  listen  to  no  proposals  of  peace,  by  far  tlie  greater 
part  would  have  gladly  obeyed  the  doctor's  behest. 
Happily,  their  manhood  was  saved  the  shame  of  a  direct 
and  point-blank  retreat,  by  a  circumstance  which  took 
place  just  at  this  time.  Drummond  having  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  provost,  bearing,  that  unless  he  gave  his 
final  permission  for  their  march,  they  should  not  proceed, 
they  were  gratified  with  an  answer,  in  which  the  provost 
congratulated  them  upon  their  resolution  not  to  march; 
on  which  Drummond  who  liad  made  all  this  show  of 
zeal  for  the  meanest  of  purposes,  withdrew  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  is  baulked  by  malice  in  a  design  for  the 
public  service  ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  volunteers  dis- 
persed except  a  few,  chiefly  hot-headed  college  youths, 
who  resolved  to  continue  in  arms  till  tlie  end  of  tlie  war.* 
Meanwhile  the  town  guard  and  Edinburgh  regiment, 
in  number  an  hundred  and  eighty  men,  marched  out,  by 
order  of  the  provost,  to  support  the  dragoons  at  Cors- 
torphine  ;  being  the  whole  force  which  the  capital  of  Scot- 
land found  it  possible  on  this  occasion  to  present  against 
its  formidable  enemy. 

The  night  succeeding  this  disgraceful  day  was  spent 
without  disturbance.  The  walls  of  the  city  were  guarded 
by  six  or  seven  hundred  men,  consisting  of  trained  bands, 
vohmteers,  and  tenants  of  the  Uuke  of  Buccleugh,  who 
had  been  sent  by  that  nobleman  to  assist  in  defending 
the  town.     Some  of  these  watchmen  were  not  relieved 
for  twenty-four  hours ;  and  as  we  learn  from 
paper  of  the  period,  that  the  magistrates  had  restricted 
them  during  the  niglit  to  a  "  single  chopin  of  ale,"  the 
nature  of  the  service  may  be  conjectured  as  having  be( 
by  no   means  very  agreeable.     The   grandfather  of 
citizen  of  Edinburgh  now  living,  is  said  by  his  descendant 
to  have   been  so  much  exhausted   by   a  long  cour: 
vigils  at  the  door  of  the  council  chamber,  that  he 
obliged  at  last  to  lay  down  his  musket,  and  go  home  to 
his  house  in  the  Grassmarket  for  a  refreshment. 

During  the  course  of  this  night  the  two  regiments  of 
dragoons  retired  to  a  field  betwixt  Leith  and  Edinburgh, 
and  the  infantry  entered  the  city.  Brigadier  General 
Fowkcs  arrived  on  the  same  night  from  London,  in  order 
to  take  the  command  of  this  little  army  of  protection. 
He  did  so  next  morning ;  and  by  an  order  from  General 
Guest,  governor  of  the  castle,  marched  out  to  Colt  Bridge, 
a  place  two  miles  west  of  the  city,  where  he  was  joined 
in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  by  the  civic  troops. 

A  person  who  saw  these  unfortunate  soldiers  at  their 
post,  describes  them  as  having  been  drawn  up  in  tl 
open  field  to  the  east  of  Colt  Bridge,  in  the  form  of 
crescent,  with  Colonel  Gardiner  at  their  head,  who  c 
account  of  his  age  and  healtli,  was  muffled  in  a  wic 
blue  sureoat,  with  a  handkerchief  drawn  round  his  hat 
and  tied  under  his  chin.     The  Edinburgh  regiment  and 
town  guard  he  describes  as  looking  extremely  dismal ; 
but  certainly  their  hearts  could  not  be  fainter  than  those 
of  the  "  bluff'  dragoons."     The  event  was  such  as  to 
show  that  nobody  had  escaped  the   panic  of  this  mo- 
mentous day. 

On  retreating  the  preceding  night  to  their  quarters 
between  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  the  dragoons  had  left  a 
small  reconnoitring  party  at  Corstorphine,  which  is  about 
two  miles  in  advance  of  Colt  Bridge.  It  was  with  this 
party  that  the  panic  commenced.  The  insurgents  ob- 
serving them  on  their  approach  to  Corstorphine,  sent 
forward  one  or  two  of  their  number  on  horseback  to  take 
0  view  of  them,  and  bring  a  report  of  their  number. 
These  wicked  fellows  riding  up  pretty  near,  thought 
proper  to  fire  their  pistols  rather  towards  than  at  the 
party;  and  the  poor  dragoons  immediately,  in  the  greatest 


*  A  story  is  told  of  one  John  MacLure,  a  writiuo- 
master,  who  knowing  the  irresolution  of  his  fellow 
volunteers,  and  that  they  would  never  fight,  assumed 
what  the  reviewer  of  Mr.  Home's  Works  (Quar.  Rev. 
No.  71 )  calls  "  a  professional  cuirass,"  namely,  a  quire 
of  writing  paper,  upon  which  he  wrote,  "  This  is  the 
body  of  John  MacLure— pray  give  it  a  Christian  burial." 
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alarm,  wheeled  about,  without  returning  a  shot,  and 
retired  upon  the  main  body  at  Colt  Bridge,  to  whom  they 
communicated  all  their  fears.  It  was  immediately  re- 
solved by  General  Fowkes  to  make  no  further  opposition 
to  the  rebels,  whom  he  saw  to  be  too  strong  to  be  resisted 
without  some  risk;  and  he  accordingly  issued  the  welcome 
order  for  a  retreat.  This  motion  was  performed  with  the 
greatest  good  will  by  the  various  troops ;  and  the  Jacobite 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  were  immediately  gratified 
with  the  sight  of  these  cowards,  all  galloping  as  hard  as 
they  could,  over  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  New 
Town  on  their  way  to  tlie  eastward. 

A  clamour  immediately  rose  in  the  streets  of  Edin- 
burgh, which,  till,  this  period,  had  been  crowded  witJi 
anxious  faces ;  and  hundreds  ran  about,  crying  that  it 
was  madness  to  think  of  defending  the  town,  after  the 
dragoons  had  fled,  and  that  if  this  measure  was  persisted 
in,  "they  sliould  all  be  murdered!"  A  message  from 
the  Young  Chevalier  had  previously  been  delivered  to 
them,  importing,  that  if  they  admitted  him  peaceabl- 
into  the  town,  they  should  be  civilly  dealt  witli,  but  that 
resistance  would  subject  them  to  all  the  pains  of  military 
usage ;  and  the  general  cry  now  was,  that  the  town 
should  be  surrendered.  The  provost,  in  returning  from 
the  West  Port,  where  he  had  been  giving  orders, 
quence  of  the  retreat  of  his  militia,  was  assailed  upon 
the  street  by  multitudes  of  the  alarmed  inhabitants,  and 
implored  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  citizens,  to  determ 
what  should  be  done.  He  consented  with  some  reluctance 
to  do  so,  or  rather  the  people  pressed  so  close  around 
and  his  council,  in  their  chamber,  that  a  meeting 
constituted  without  his  consent.  He  then  sent  for 
the  ofiicers  of  the  crown,  whose  advice  he  wished  to 
ask  ;  but  it  was  found,  to  the  still  greater  consternation 
of  the  people,  that  all  these  gentlemen  had  deserted  tlie 
city.  The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  a  larger  place 
— the  New  Church  aisle,  where  the  question  of"  Defend, 
or  not  defend,  the  town,"  being  put,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  those  present  exclaimed  in  favour  of  the  latter 
alternative,  and  all  who  attempted  to  urge  the  contrary 
measure  were  borne  down  by  clamour.  While  the  fer. 
ment  was  at  its  height,  a  letter  was  handed  in  from  the 
door,  addressed  to  the  lord  provost,  magistrates,  and  town 
council  of  Edinburgh.'  Deacon  Orrick,  a  shoemaker,  got 
this  document  into  his  hands,  and  annomieed  that  it  was 
subscribed  "  Charles,  P.  R."  On  this  the  provost  rose, 
and,  saying  he  would  not  be  present  at  the  reading  of 
such  a  letter,  left  the  assembly.  He  was,  however,  pre- 
vailed upon,  after  some  time,  to  return,  and  permit  the 
letter  to  be  read,  when  it  was  found  to  run  as  follows. 
"From  our  Camp,  IGlh  September,  1745. 
"  Being  now  in  a  condition  to  make  our  way  into  the 
capital  of  his  majesty's  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  we 
hereby  summon  you  to  receive  us,  as  you  are  in  duty 
bound  to  do ;  and  in  order  to  it,  we  hereby  require  you, 
on  receipt  of  this,  to  summon  the  town  council,  and  to 
take  proper  measures  for  securing  the  peace  of  the  city, 
which  we  are  very  desirous  to  protect.  But  if  you  suflTer 
any  of  the  usurper's  troops  to  enter  the  town,  or  any  of 
the  cannon,  arms,  or  ammunition,  now  in  it  (whether 
belonging  to  the  public  or  to  private  persons,)  to  be  carried 
off,  we  shall  take  it  as  a  breach  of  your  duty,  and  a 
heinous  offence  against  the  king  and  us,  and  shall  resent 
it  accordingly.  We  promise  to  preserve  all  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  city,  and  the  particular  property  of 
every  one  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  But  if  any  opposition 
be  made  to  us,  we  cannot  answer  for  the  consequences, 
being  firmly  resolved,  at  any  rate,  to  enter  the  city  ;  and 
'  "  ■  5e,  if  any  of  the  inhabitants  are  found  in  arms 
against  us,  they  must  not  expect  to  be  treated  as  prison- 
ers  of  war.  •  "  „  -.  .. 

The  tenor  of  thi 
proposal  for  a  capitidation ;  and  deput: 
tely  despatched  to   Slateford,  wliere   they  understood 
Charles  to  have  taken  up  his  quarters  for  the  night,  with 
power  to  entreat  time  for  dehberation. 

'n  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  while  the  inhabitants 
e  violently  debating  in  the  New  Kirk  aisle,  a  gentle- 
1,  whose  person  was  not  recognised  by  any  one,  rode 
the  West  Bow  upon  a  grey  horse,  and,  rushing 
rapidly  along  the  lines  of  the  volunteers,  where  they 
landing  in  the  Lawnmarket,  cried  with  a  loud 
voice  that  he  had  seen  the  Highlanders,  and  they  were 
thousand  strong  !  Without  stopping  to  be  ques- 
tioned, he  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment ;  but  the  im- 
pression he  made  upon  the  faint-hearted  volunteers  was 
decisive.  Four  companies  immediately  marched  up  to 
the  Castle  Hill,  and  surrendered  their  arms  to  General' 
Guest,  from  whom  they  had  received  them ;  and  their 
exami>Io  was  speedily  followed  by  all  the  different  bodies 


'  Charles,  P.  R 
letter  decided  the  meeting  in  their 


/y 

of  militia  that  had  been  supplied  with  arms  from  the 
castle  magazine.  When  this  transaction  was  completed, 
Edinburgh  might  be  said  to  have  virtually  resigned  all 
hope  of  defence,  though  the  trained  bonds  still  continued 
upon  the  walls,  with  their  rusty  firelocks  in  their  hands, 
and  the  gates  were  still  barricadoed. 

Throughout  all  these  scenes  of  civic  pusillanimity, 
natural  enough  perhaps,  but  still  ridiculous,  if  not  dis. 
graceful,  there  were  not  wanting  instances  of  noble  reso- 
lution and  consistent  loyalty.  Mr.  Joseph  Williamson, 
an  advocate  (son  to  the  celebrated  Mass  David  William- 
son, minister  of  the  West  Cliureh  of  Edinburgh,  during 
the  tempestuous  times  of  the  last  Charles  and  James,)  who 
had  been  intrusted  with  tlie  keys  of  the  gates,  on  account 
of  his  office  of  town  clerk,  on  being  asked  by  the  provost 
to  deliver  up  his.  charge,  absolutely  refused  to  do  so ; 
and  when  commanded  peremptorily  by  his  lordship,  im- 
plored that  he  might  be  permitted  at  least  to  escape  over 
the  walls,  so  as  not  to  share  in  what  he  considered  the 
general  disgrace  of  the  city.*  A  similar  enthusiast,  by 
name  Dr.  Stevenson,  though  ho  had  long  been  bed-rid 
through  age  and  disease,  sat  for  some  days,  as  one  of  the 
guards  at  the  Netherhow-port,  in  liis  arm  chair .' 

The  deputies,  who  had  gone  out  in  a  carriage  to  Slate- 
ford  at  eight  o'clock,  returned  at  ten,  with  a  "letter  from 
Charles,  reiterating  his  demand  to  be  peaceably  admitted 
into  the  town,  and  pointing  out,  that  his  manifesto  and 
his  father's  declaration  were  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  protection  of  the  city.  By  this  time,  the  magistrates 
had  been  informed  of  the  approach  of  General  Cope's 
transports  to  Dunbar,  (Iwenty-sevcn  miles  east  from  the 
city,)  and  felt  disposed  to  hold  out  in  the  hope  of  speedy 
relief  from  a  government  army.  With  this  view  the 
deputies  were  sent  back  to  Slateford  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  with  an  insidious  petition  for  a  little  longer 
but  the  prince  refused  to  admit  them  to  his 
presence  :  and  they  were  obliged  to  return  without  ac- 
complishing their  object. 

,  during  this  anxious  night,  slept  only  two 
hours,  and  that  without  taking  off  his  clothes.  Finding 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  were  only  amusing 
themselves  at  his  expense,  and  afraid  that  the  city  would 
relieved,  he  gave  orders,  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  for  an  attempt  to  take  the  city  by  sur- 
•  The  gentlemen  whom  he  selected  for  this  pur- 
were  Loehiel,  Keppoch,  Ardsliiel,  and  O'Sullivan  ; 
they  were  commanded  to  take  the  best  armed  of  their 
respective  parties,  to  the  amount  of  about  nine  hundred, 
together  with  a  barrel  of  powder,  to  blow  up  one  of  the 
gates  if  necessary.  This  band  mustered  upon  the  Bo- 
_  Muir,  by  moon  light,  and  reached  the  lower  gate 
of  the  city,  called  the  Netherbow,  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

A  fortuitous  circumstance  occurred  at  this  moment, 
lieh  spared  the  disagreeable  necessity   of  using  vio- 
ice  in  entering  the  town.     Just  as  the  Highlanders 
reached  the  gate,  it  was  opened  by  the  guard   within, 
order  to  let  out    the    hackney    coacli    which  had 
brought    back   the    de[mties   from    Slateford;    all   the 
hackney-coaches  of  Edinburgh  being  at  that  time  kept 
ongate,  to  which  place  this  was  now  return- 
ooner  did  the  portal  open,  than  the  High- 
landers rushed  in  and  took  possession  of  the  gate.     Not 
knowing  what  resistance  they  might  meet  in  the  town. 


arget  to 


they  had  prepared  themselves  with  sword  i 

ommence  an  immediate  conflict,  and  they  uttered 

f  those  wild  and  terror  striking  yells  with  which  they 
fere  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  the  onset  on  a  day  of 
itched  battle.     But  they  were   agreeably  surprised  to 
find  the  spacious  street  into  which  they  had  rushed,  ex- 
hibit,  instead  of  a  serried  hostof  foes,  all  the  ordinary  ap- 
pearances which  betoken  a  city  buried  in  profound   and 
—  iversal  repose.     Only  a  few  night-capped  heads  were 
re  and  there  thrust  hastily  out  of  the  lofty   windows, 
dently   raised    from  their   pillows   by   the   appalling 
isc  they  had  just  heard.     The  daughter  of  one  of  these 
■sons  has  described  to  us,  from  the  recollection  of  her 
mother,    the  appearance  of  the   Highlanders   as  they 
rushed   up  the  street.     They  preserved  their  ranks  in 
marching  ;  but  every  individual  expressed,  by  different 
res  and  cries,  the  sensations  of  his  own  mind  on 
imentous  an  occasion.     The  ferocious  aspect  which 
they  had  put  on  in  expectation  of  fighting,  was  just 
changed  loan  expression  of  joy  at  the  easy  prize  they 
lade  ;  and  many  were  laughing  at  the  symptoms 
prise  and  alarm  which  they  observed  in  the  faces 
of  the  spectators.     On   so  auspicious  an  occasion,  the 


*  WiUiamsonrfirfgo 
and  was  the  first  man  ti 
of  the  surrender  of  Edii 


r  the  walls  through  the  night, 
;ach  London  with  intelliirence 
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bag  pipes  could  not  letiiain  silen 
llie  High  Street  therefore,  souni 
the  spirit  stirring  strains  of  ths 
"  We'll    awa  to  Sherramuir,   t' 


ed,  as  they  marclied, 
favourite  Jacobite  ai 
haud    the    Whigs  : 


The  first  thing  that  the  Highlanders  did  in  Edinburgh, 
ivas  to  seize  the  Guard-house,  an  ancient  building  m 
Ihe  centre  of  High  Strecl,  where  they  disarmed  all 
the  men  whom  they  found  upon  duty.  They  then 
nent  to  the  different  ports  of  the  city,  and  also  to 
all  the  posts  upon  the  walls,  and  relieved  the  guards, 
a^  quietly,  says  Mr.  Home,  as  one  guard  relieves  another 
in   the  routine  of  duly   on  ordinary "■""-      '^''"■ 


fixed  a  strong  guar 


i  at  the  head  of  the  Wes 


the  city  and  t 
ir  court  of  guar 
themselves  up 
the  arrival  of  1 


mcation  between 
castle,  using  the  Weigh-house  as  the 
and  the  rcii'ainder  of  the  body  drew 
two  lines  upon  the  street,  to  await 
briny.  When  the  inhabitants  began  to  slir  at  their 
usual  hour  of  rising,  they  found  the  government  of  the 
city  completely  transferred  from  the  magistrates  in  the 
name  of  King  George,  to  the  Highlanders  in  the  name 
of  King  James. 

At  the  period  of  these  memorable  transactions,  there 
were  two  newspapers  regularly  published  at  Edinburgh 
—the  Evening  Courant  and  the  Caledonian  Mercury. 
The  former  continued  throughout  all  the  subsequent 
campaign  to  express  such  violent  hostility  to  the  insur- 
gents, that  the  editor  was  burnt  in  effigy,  at  Rome  on 
the  10th  of  June  1746,  amongst  the  other  festivities 
with  whicli  the  birth-day  of  the  old  chevalier  was  there 
celebrated.  The  Mercury,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  en. 
thusiastic  a  Jacobite,  that  it  was  afterwards  very  much 
discountenanced  and  even  persecuted  by  government. 
There  is  something  quite  amusing  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Couranlon  the  occasionofCharles'sentry  into  Edinburgh, 
So  long  as  the  Highlanders  were  at  a  distance,  the  edi. 
tor  talks  of  them  with  the  most  dignified  contempt 
Even  when  they  had  pushed  the  length  of  Perth,  he  de. 
scribes  them  as  "a  pitiful  ignorant  crew,  pod  for 
nothing,  and  incapable  of  giving  any  reason  tor  then 
proceedings,  but  talking  only  oi Snsking,King  Jamesh 
la  Rashant  (the  Regent),  plunter,  and  new  progues.  Al 
every  successive  advance,  however,  which  theji  made 
towards  Edinburgh,  and  at  every  additional  symptom  ot 
imbecility  displayed  by  the  protectors  of  the  city,  this 
tone  is  perceptibly  decreased,  till  at  la 
for  Tuesday,  September  17,  it  is  altogether  e.xUnguished. 
and  we  only  find  a  notice  to  the  following  effect :  "  By 
order  of  Mr.  Murray  of  Broughton,  Secretary.  Sine 
our  last,  the  Prince,  with  his  Highland  army,  has  takei 
possession  of  this  place;  but  we  must  refer  you  for  par 
ticulars  to  our  next."  Our  7.ex(,  however,  did  not  com 
out  for  a  week,  instead  of  appearmg,as  it  ought  to  have 
done,  at  the  distance  of  two  days ;  and,  during  the  whole 
stay  oftlio  prince  at  Edinburgh,  the  editor  seems  fain  to 
say  as  Utile  on  either  side  as  possible.  The  Mercury, 
which,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  then  under 
the  charge  of  Ruddiman,  the  distinguished  grammarian, 
both  talked  with  more  respect  of  the  Highland  army 
when  at  a  distance,  and  afterwards  became  more  readily 
its  organ  of  intelligence,  than  the  Courant.  In  the  first 
publication  after  the  capture  of  Edinburgh,  "affairs"  are 
stated  to  have  "  taken  a  surprising  turn  in  this  city 
since  yesterday,  Highlanders  and  bag  pipes  being  now 
as  common  in  our  street  as  formerly  were  dragoons  arid 
drums."  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  taking  of  the 
city,  concluding  with  a  statement  that  "the  High- 
landers behave  most  civilly  to  the  inhabitants,  paying 
cheerfully  for  every  thing  they  get,"  &,c.  Both  papers 
are  printed  without  the  affix  of  a  printer's  or  publisher  s 
name  ;  a  circumstance  wliicli  at  once  indicated  their 
terror'of  government,  and  the  compulsion  under  which 
the  Highland  army  had  laid  them.  They  ar" 
stainpcd  ;  because  the  stamp  office,  r 
and  other  public  offices,  had  beer 
castle  befoie  the  army  approached 

It  remains  to  be  stated,  that  Provost  Archibald 
Stewart  was  afterwards  apprehended,  and,  being  con- 
fined for  fourteen  months,  and  only  liberated  on  finding 
bail  to  the  enormous  amount  of  15,000Z.,  tried  by  the 
Hi-rh  Court  of  Justiciary,  upon  an  obsolete  statute  of 
the^Scottish  James  II.  "  tor  neglect  of  duty  and  misbeha- 
viour  in  the  execution  of  his  office."  The  trial,  which  took 
place  in  March  1747,  lasted  for  two  or  three  days,  and  was 
considered  the  most  soleinin  ever  witnessed  in  this 
country.  He  was  acquitted  by  an  unanimous  jury.  The 
vexations  and  disgrace  to  which  this  man  was  subjected, 
prove  strongly  the  nature  of  the  government  of  that 
time.     Jacobite  as  ho  was,  he  had  done  every  thing  for 
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Intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Edinburgh  having  bee 
conveyed  to  the  prince,  he  prepared,  at  an  early  houi 
to  leave  his  lo'dgings  in  Slatelbrd,  and  lead  forward  the 
remainder  of  his  army.  This  march,  though  short,  war 
not  altogether  free  of  danger;  for  he  could  see  from  hv. 
present  position  the  flag  of  defiance  flaunting  on  the  bat- 
tlements of  the  castle,  and  apparently  daring  him  to 
venture  within  the  scope  of  its  guns.  The  eminent  po- 
sition of  that  fortress  was  such  as  to  command  nearly 
the  whole  country  for  miles  around,  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  difficulty  to  discover  a  path  which  should  conduct  him 
to  the  city,  without  being  exposed  to  its  fire.  Some  oi 
his  train,  however,  by  their  acquaintance  with  the  lo- 
caUties,  enabled  him  to  obviate  this  petty  danger. 

When  the  army  was  ready  to  march.  Chat  les  mounted 
his  horse,  and,  attended  by  several  of  his  principal  offi- 
cers,  also  on  horseback,  rode  slowly  through   the  street 
of  the  village.     As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  had 
left  his  lodgings,  the  street  became  crowded  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  all  alike  anxious  to  behold  so  sin- 
gular a  visitant.     Tradition  records,  that,  on  this  occa- 
sion, a  poor  old  woman,  who  had  not  seen  him  the  night 
before,  rushed  out  of  her  house  just  as  the  cavalcade 
was    passing,    and    exclaimed    with    eager    curiosity, 
"Which  is  the  prince?    Which  is   the  prince  ?"— anx- 
ious, it  might  be,  to  behold  a  person  of  whom  she  had 
heard  so  much.     Charles,  hearing  the  enquiry,  and  wil- 
to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  even  so  humble  a  person, 
opened  his  coat,  and  displayed  before  her  eyes  the  star 
hich  marked  his  rank,     the  aged  creature,  impressed 
once  with  admiration  of  his  splendid  figure,  and  awe 
r   his  supposed  quality,  shrunk  back  with  an  air  of 
image  which  strongly  marked  her  feelings. 
By  the  direction  of  his  guides,  Charles  made  a   wide 
rcuil   to  the  south  of  Edinburgh,  so  as  not  only    to 
aintuin  a  respectful  distance  from   the  castle,  but  to 
5cp  some  swelling  grounds  between,  which  completely 
ircencd  him  from  its  view.     Debouching  upon  the  open 
•  turnpike  road,  near  Morningside,  and    turning   to- 
ards  the  city,  he  reached  the  Buck  Slone,  a.   solitary 
ass  of  granite  by  the  way-side,  on  which    his 
James  the  Fourth  is  said  to  have  planted  the  lion  st; 
dard  of  Scotland,  for  the  muster  of  his  army,  imn 
diately  before  its  fatal  march  to  Floddcn.     At  that  poi 
a  sequestered  and  almost  obsolete  cross-road,  marking 
the  limits  of  the  city  liberties  in  that  direclion,  turns  off 
to  the   east,  behind  the  eminence  of  Bruntsfiold  Links, 
which  completely  precludes  the  view  of  the  city  or  cas- 
tle; an  ancient  beech-shaded  path,  so  little   frequenteo 
as  to  bo  almost  overgrown  by  grass  and  wild  flowers, 
and  whose  secluded  character  was  sufficiently  attested 
by  its  being   then  a  favourite  evening  walk   of  lovers 
from  the  city.     Charles  conducted  his  army  along  this 
road,  and,  soon  after  passing  through  the  Causeway-sidi 
and  Newington,  entered  Iho  King's  Park,  near  Priest- 
field,  by  a  breach  which  had  been  made  in  the  wall. 

With  what  feelings  Charles  traversed  this  vcnerablf 
domain,  whose  wild  recesses  had  often  sounded  to  ths 
bugle-horn  of  his  royal  ancestors,  it  is  impossible  to  con 
jeclure.  It  must,  however,  have  been  a  proud  moment 
when   he  thus  found   himself  approaching  the    palace 


here  those  from  whom  he  derived  his  pretensions  had 
so  long  held  regal  and  unquestioned  sway.  He  pro- 
ceeded, accordingly,  with  all  expedition,  to  possess 
If  of  that  ancient  seat,  which  almost  appeared 
jlical  of  the  object  he  came  in  quest  of.  Leaving 
his  troops  about  noon,  in  the  Hunter's  Bog,  a  deep  and 
sheltered  valley  between  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury 
'"  _  he  rode  forward  with  the  Duke  of  Perth  on  one 
hand,  and  Lord  Eleho  on  the  other ;  some  other  gentle- 
coming  up  behind.  When  he  reached  the  eminence 
under  St.  Anthony's  Well,  where  he  for  the  first  time 
came  within  sight  of  the  palace,  he  alighted  from  his 
horse,  and  paused  a  few  moments  to  survey  the  scene. 
The  park  and  gardens  below,  intervening  betwixt  the 
prince  and  the  palace,  were  by  this  time  filled  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  who,  on  learning  that  he  ap- 
proached the  city  in  this  quarter,  had  flocked  in  great 
numbers  to  see  him.  The  crowd  con.-^isted  of  all  ranks 
and  persuasions  of  people:  for  the  curiosity  to  behold 
so  remarkable  a  person  was  a  common  feeling  which  did 
not  regard  any  accidental  distinctions.  The  Jacobites 
of  course  abounded;  and  many  of  them  now  approached 
Charles  where  he  was  standing  beside  his  horse,  and 
knelt  down  to  kiss  his  hand.  He  received  the  homage 
and  the  cor.gratulations  of  these  persons  with  smiles  ; 
and  he  bowed  gracefully  to  the  huzza  which  imme- 
diately after  rose  from  the  crowded  plain  below. 

Descending  to  the  Duke's  walk,  a  footpath  through 
the  park,  so  called  from  having  been  the  favourite  pro- 
menade of  his  grandfather,  he  stood  for  a  few  minutes  to 
show  himself  to  the  people.  As  it  was  hero  that  he 
might  be  said  to  have  first  presented  himself  to  the 
people  of  Scotland,  it  may  be  necessary  to  describe  iiis 
appearance. 

The  figure  and  presence  of  Charles  are  said  by  one  of 
his  historians,  who  saw  him  on  this  occasion,  to  have 
been  not  ill-suited  to  his  lofty  pretensions.  He  was  in 
the  prime  of  youth,  tall  and  handsome,  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion ;  he  wore  a  light  coloured  peruke,  the  ringlets 
of  which  descended  his  back  in  graceful  masses,  and  over 
the  front  of  which  his  own  pale  hair  was  neatly  combed. 
.  His  complexion  was  ruddy,  and  from  its  extreme  deli- 
cacy, slightly  marked  with  freckles  ;  a  peculiarity  in 
he  differed  widely  from  his  ancestors,  whose  chief 
personal  characteristic  was  a  dark  grey  complexion  ;  a 

"ne  paleness  corresponding  to  the  austere  pride  of  ,^ 
their  moral  features,  and  suited  but  too  well  to  the  in- 
felicity of  their  fortunes.     Charles's  brow  had  all  the. 
'ntellectual  but  melancholy  loftiness  so  remarkable  in 
those  of  his  ancestors.     His  visage  was  the  most  perfect 
ill  that  could  be  conceived,  and  came  out  in  strong  re- 
ffrom  his  neck,  which,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
the  times,  had  no  other  covering  or  incumbrance  than  a 
lender  stock  buckled  behind.     His  eyes  were  large  and 
oiling,   and  of  that  light  blue   which  is  so  generally 
lound  in  people  who  are  what  is  called  in  Scotland  blind- 
fair.      The   light   and   scarcely   discernible   eye-brows 
■     surmounted    these    features    were    beautifully 
His   nose   was   round  and  high  ;  his  mouth 
1  proportion  to  the  rest  of  his  features ;  and  his 
chin  was  pointed. 

Charles  was  both  what  would  be  called  an  extremely 
handsome  and  an  extremely  good-looking  young  man. 
n  height,  he  approached  to  six  feet ;  and  his  body  was 
of  that  straight  and  round  description  which  is  said  to 
indicate  not  only  perfect  symmetry,  but  also  the  valua- 
ble requisites  of  agility  and  health.  In  the  language  of 
one  of  his  adherents,  he  was  "as  straight  as  a  lance  and 
as  round  as  an  egg."  By  all  ladies  who  ever  saw  him, 
his  person  was  excessively  admired  ;  and  many  of  his 
male  friends  have  been  heard  to  declare,  in  sober  earnest, 
that  theie  was  a  charm  about  him  which  seemed  to  be 
more  than  human.  Much  of  what  seemed  so  irresistible 
in  his  appearance,  may  no  doubt  bo  ascribed  to  a  po- 
lished and  winning  manner,  operating  upon  the  facul- 
ties of  a  simple  people,  and  to  the  influence  of  his  sup- 
posed rank,  which  must,  to  a  certain  e.xtent,  have 
imposed  upon  their  imaginations.  Yet  something 
should  also  be  reserved  as  the  effect  of  birth,  which, 
notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  said  to  the  contrary, 
so  often  and  so  unequivocally  sends  an  air  of  nobility 
through  the  successive  representatives  of  a  family. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Charles  wore  a  blue  velvet 
bonnet,  bound  with  gold  lace,  and  adorned  at  top  with  a 
white  satin  cockade,  the  well  known  badge  of  his  party. 
He  had  a  short  tartan  coat,  on  the  breast  of  which 
hunn-  the  star  ofthe  order  of  St.  Andrew.  A  blue  sash 
wrouoht  with  gold,  came  gracefully  over  his  shoulder. 
He  wore  small  clothes  of  red  velvet,  a  pair  of  military 
boots  and  a  silver  hilled  broadsword. 
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After  he  had  stood  for  a  few  minules  in  the  midst  ol 
llio  people,  lie  mounted  a  fine  bay  gelding,  which  had 
been  presented  to  liim  by  the  Duke  of  Perth,  and  slov/ly 
rode  towards  the  palace.  Being  an  excellent  horseman 
and  his  conspicuous  situation  giving  lum  additional 
eclal,  a  murmur  of  admiration  ran  at  this  moment 
thiough  the  crowd,  which  soon  amounted  to,  and  ter- 
minated in,  a  long  and  loud  huzza.  Around  him,  as  he 
rode,  there  was  a  small  guard  of  aged  Highlanders, 
whose  outlandish  and  sun-burnt  faces,  as  they  were  oc- 
casionally turned  up  with  reverence  towards  the  piincc, 
and  occasionally  cast  with  an  air  of  stupid  wonder  over 
the  crowd,  formed  not  the  least  striking  feature  in  this 
singular  scene. 

The  Jacobites,  delighted  beyond  measure  by  the  gal- 
lant aspect  of  their  idol,  were  now  indulging  Ihomsej 
in   the  most  extravagant   terms  of  ad 


With 
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that  propensity  to  revert  to  the 
of  the  Scottish  monarchy,  for  which  they  were  so  re- 
markable, they  fondly  compared  Charles  to  King  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  whom  they  said  he  resembled  in  his  figure, 
as  they  fondly  anticipated  he  would  also  do  in  his  for- 
tunes. The  whigs,  however,  though  compelled  to  be 
more  cautious  in  the  expression  of  their  sentiments, 
talked  of  him  in  a  different  style.  They  acknowledged 
he  was  a  goodly  person;  but  observed  that,  even  in  that 
triumphant  hour,  when  about  to  enter  the  palace  of  his 
fathers,  the  air  of  his  countenance  was  languid  and 
melancholy — that  he  looked  like  a  gentleman  and  man 
of  fashion,  but  not  like  a  hero  or  a  conqueror. 

Charles  approached  Holyroodhouso  by  the  same  path 
over  which  George  the  Fourth  seventy-seven  years 
after,  was  drawn  thither,  in  his  daily  progresses  from 
Dalkeith.  As  he  was  parading  along,  the  Duke  of  Perth 
stopped  him  a  little,  while  he  described  the  limits  and 
peculiar  local  characteristics  of  the  King's  Park.  It 
was  observed  on  this  occasion  by  an  eye  witness,  that 
during  the  whole  five  minutes  his  grace  wasexpaliating, 
Charles  kept  his  eye  bent  sideways  upon  Lord  Elcho 
(who  stood  aside  at  a  little  distance),  and  seemed  lost 
in  a  mental  speculation  about  that  youthful  adherent 

As  the  procession— for  such  it  might  be  termed— 
moved  along  the  Duke's  Walk,  the  crowd  greeted  the 
principal  personage  with  two  distinct  huzzas,  which  Tie 
acknowledged  by  as  many  bows  and  smiles.  Charles 
did  not  seem  to  court  these  acclamations,  or  even  to  ap. 
predate  them  in  the  way  that  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  persou  under  his  peculiar  circumstances,  but, 
maintaining  all  the  dignified  bearing  and  lofty  indifier- 
encc  of  a  real  prince,  took  the  whole  as  a  mere  matter 
of  course.  The  general  feeling  of  the  crowd  seemed  to 
be  a  very  joyful  one,  arising  in  some  cases  from  the  in- 
fluence of  political  prepossessions,  in  many  others  from 
gratified  curiosity,  and  peihapsin  sliU  more  from  the 
satisfaction  with  which  they  had  observed  the  fate  of 
the  city  so  easily  decided  that  morning.  Many  had 
previously  conceived  Charles  to  be  only  tlie  leader  of  a 
band  of  predatory  barbarians,  at  open  warfare  with 
property,  and  prepared  to  commit  any  species  of  cruelty 
fur  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes.  They  now  re- 
garded him  in  the  interesting  light  of  an  injured  prince, 
seeking,  at  the  risk  oriifc,one  single  noble  object,  which 
did  not  very  obviously  concern  their  personal  interests. 
All,  more  or  less,  resigned  themselves  to  the  charm 
with  which  the  presence  of  royalty  is  invariably  at- 
tended. The  present  generation  of  the  people  of  Edin- 
burgh saw  a  king,  de  facto,  pass  over  the  ground  which 
Charles  was  now  passing  over ;  a  king  who  had  no  rival 
to  his  title,  and  whom  the  whole  undivided  country  had 
agreed  to  honour  and  applaud.  Yet,  we  doubt  if  the 
circumstances  of  that  memorable  scene,  with  all  their 
splendour  and  exciting  interest,  composed  nearly  so  fine 
an  aflfair  as  the  advent  of  the  unfortunate  Charles,  equi- 
vocal as  was  his  title,  and  miserable  his  retinue.  In  the 
case  of  George  the  Fourth,  it  is  true,  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Scotland  was  there  to  say,  "God  bless  him  1"  and 
every  body  beheld,  with  wonder  and  affection, a  monarch 
acknowledgedly  the  most  powerful  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  But,  besides  that  his  age  prevented  him  from 
having  the  strictly  personal  charm  of  Charles,  he  was 
invested  with  none  of  that  charm  of  national  association 
which  gilded  the  name  of  Stuart.  He  was  a  goodly  object, 
and  surrounded  with  goodly  objects,  to  fill  and  please 
the  living  eye ;  but  he  excited  no  image  of  pleasure  upon 
the  mentar  optics  that  were  backward  cast  upon  the 
past.  He  was  the  sovereign  of  the  understanding  and 
the  reason  ;  but  Charles  was  emperor  over  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  heart.  Youthful  and  handsome  ;  gallant 
and  daring;  the  loader  of  a  brave  and  hardy  band;  the 
commander  and  object  of  an  enterprise  singular  beyond 


all  Ibruier  singularity,  and  hazardous  beyond  all  forme 
liazaid;  the   idol  of  a  sentiment  equivalent  to  all  tha 
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but  making  one  grand  effort  to  retrieve  the  soi 
his  file  ;  the  descendant  of  those  time  honoured  persons 
by  whose  sides  the  ancestors  of  all  who  saw  him  had 
Ibught  at  Bannockburn  and  Flodden  ;  the  representa- 
tive of  a  family  peculiarly  Scottish,  but  which  seemed 
to  have  been  deprived  of  its  birth-right  by  the  machi- 
nations of  the  hated  English;  Charles  was  a  being  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  most  fervent  and  extravagant  emo- 
tions amongst  the  people  who  surrounded  him.  If  the 
modern  sovereign  was  beheld  with  veneration  and  respect 
,is  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  and  with  love  and 
admiration  as  an  acknowledged  pattern  of  all  manly 
|)olitencss,  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  was  worshipped  by 
the  devoted  loyalists  of  that  time,  as  a  cherished  idol. 
Geor^je  might  be  greeted,  in  liis  splendid  chariot,  with 
cheers  and  smiles  ;  but  the  boot  of  Charles  is  said  to  have 
been  dimmed,  as  he  passed  along,  with  kisses.and  with 

On  coming  to  the  front  of  the  palace,  Charles 
alighted  from  his  horse,  and,  with  his  attendants, 
prepared  to  enter  the  court.  At  that  moment  an  inci- 
dent occurred,  which  served  to  show  the  bent  that  pop- 
ular feeling  had  taken  in  his  favour.  The  garrison  ol 
the  castle  had  resolved,  not  only  to  hold  out  their  for- 
tress against  the  Highland  army,  but  also  to  act  as 
much  upon  the  offensive  as  their  means  would  allow. 
They  had  been  informed — for  they  could  not  see — that 
Charles  was  approaching  the  palace  ;  and,  lliinking  to 
disturb  his  hour  of  triumph,  if  they  could  not  do  him 
any  more  serious  injury,  tliey  fired  off  a  large  bullet, 
with  such  a  direction  and  force  as  to  make  it  descend 
upon  that  building.  It  struck  a  part  of  the  front  wall 
of  James  the  Filth's  'I'ower,  near  the  window  which 
lights  a  small  turret-chamber  connected  with  Queen 
Mary's  state  apartments;  immediately  after  falling 
into  the  court  yard,  accompanied  by  a  quantity  of  rub- 
bish  which  it  had  Knocked  out  of  the  wall.  So  wanton 
a  piece  of  mischief,  so  mean  au  act  of  annoyance,  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  crowd;  and  there  ensued  a  groan, 
partly  of  contempt  for  the  garrison  and  of  sympathy  for 
the  prince,  who  was  thus  insulted  in  common  with 
themselves,  and  with  one  of  their  favourite  public  build- 
ings. He  thercforo_  entered  the  porch  of  the  palace 
with  an  acclamation  the  loudest  and  heartiest  which  he 
had  yet  received. 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  Holyroodhouse,  when  it  receiv- 
ed into  its  ample  halls  the  grandson  of  the  last  prince  who 
had  inhabited  it,  and  when  for  a  time  it  seemed  designed 
to  be  restored  to  all  its  pristine  animation  and  grandeur. 
People  were  still  alive  who  had  seen  these  desolate  and 
melancholy  walls  possessed  by  a  court ;  ajid  it  was  easy 
for  the  younger  generation  to  catch  the  idea  of  a  scene 
-of  which  they  had  heard  so  much  more  than  enough  to 
make  them  long  for  its  restoration.  Whatever  might  be 
the  misrule  of  this  prince's  ancestors,  Edinburgh  at  least 
had  never  derived  any  thing  but  good  from  them,  while 
it  was  only  from  their  successors  that  it  conceived  itself 
to  have  derived  any  thing  like  evil.  They  were  aware 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  was  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  prince's  politics,  and  they  willingly  hoped  he  might 
be  successful,  in  order  to  procure  them  what  they  thought 
so  great  a  blessing.  Dazzled  by  the  extrinsic  glories  of 
the  scene,  and  unmindful  that  the  expedition  was  not  yet 
successful,  they  likened  Charles's  entry  into  Holyrood- 
house to  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  second,  and  in- 
dulged in  the  most  extravagant  anticipations  regarding 
the  splendid  change  of  fortune  which  they  saw  about  to 
befall  their  depressed  and  desolate  court. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of  these  feelings, 
occurred  as  Charles  was  entering  the  palace.  When  he 
had  proceeded  along  the  piazza  withiu  the  quadrangle, 
and  was  just  about  to  enter  the  porch  of  what  are  called 
the  Hamilton  apartments,  the  door  of  which  stood  open 
to  receive  him,  a  gentleman  stepped  out  of  the  crowd, 
drew  his  sword,  and,  raising  it  aloft,  marshalled  the  way 
before  his  royal  Highness  up  stairs.  The  person  who 
adopted  this  ostentatious  mode  of  enlisting  himself,  did 
not  act  altogether  under  the  influence  of  a  devoted  at- 
tachment to  the  Stuart  family,  but  was  stimulated  by  a 
sense  of  the  injustice  of  the  Union,  which  he  said  had 
ruined  his  coimtry,  and  reduced  a  Scottish  gentleman 
from  being  a  person  of  some  estimation  to  being  the  same 
as  nobody.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  East  Lothian — his 
name  and  title  James  Hepburn  of  Keith.  He  had  been 
engaged  in  the  insurrection  of  1715,  and  for  thirty  years 
had  kept  himself  in  constant  readiness  to  strike  another 
blow  for   what  he   considered  the  independence  of  his 


country.  Learned  and  intelligent,  advanced  in  lilc  and 
honoured  by  all  parties  of  his  countrymen,  this  man  is 
said,  by  Mr.  Home,  who  knew  him,  to  have  been  a  per- 
fect model  of  ancient  simplicity,  manliness,  and  honour. 
That  he  was  inspired  with  as  pure  and  noble  a  .sense  of 
[latriotism  as  any  Whig  that  ever  breathed,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  doubt.  The  Jacobites  beheld  with  pride  so  accom- 
plished a  person  set  the  first  example  at  Edinburgh  of 
joining  the  prince;  auguring,  like  Brutus's  conspirators 
regarding  Cicero,  that  his  "silver  hair,"  would  "piirchase 
them  a  good  opinion  from  men."  'The  Whigs,  on  the 
otlicr  hand,  by  whom  he  was  equally  admired,  looked 
with  pity  upon  a  brave  and  worthy  gentleman  thus  offer- 
ing himself  up  a  sacrifice  to  the  visionary  idea  of  national 
iijclcprndtncc. 

T' .    i:.  li'iM- I'l  ..rr     1 1  1,1  r-c  selected  for  Charles's  1-esi- 
''-    ■    ■  '    I       ■     '         ~   appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 

I 'r  <!  M  '  '  I.I  ii  I '  ilitary  keeper  of  this  deserted 
.!'.,,     ,^,,,    ,,,11...     1,     1 1  is  the  suite  of  rooms  which 

^lll■U■iJ^■.■.    ai.iliL;    lu.j    lIuliL    uf  the  I 

those  faded  halls  in  Ji 
yet  so  strongly  impressed  witli  the  melancholy  history  of 
Mary.  Soon  after  he  entered,  Charles  was  called  to  a 
window  by  the  continued  acclamations  of  the  crowd  be- 
low, whom  it  was  thought  necessary  he  should  gratify 
by  the  exhibition  of  his  person.  We  are  enabled,  by  the 
intbrmation  of  a  person  whose  grandmother  saw  him  on 
]],\^  ,„.,.,.:j,in,  fo  point  out  the  particular  window  at 
v\  ill'  ii  !■  1  '  "I  ".r,!  himself  to  the  populace.  It  was  in 
t  ,  .         '    'lid  most  modern  tower,  the j7oo?-  above 

''■■■■'  .iirli,  on  account  of  his  present  Majesty 

h,i\iii,:;  ilnii.  IilU  levees,  is  now  termed  the  king's 
stalc-room.  In  more  particular  phraseology,  it  was  the 
uppermost  long  casement  in  the  circular  turret  wliich 
forms  Ike  north  west  corner  of  the  loiccr  described;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  selected  on  account  of  its  command- 
ing a  more  extensive  view  of  the  court-yard  than  any 
other  window  in  that  quarter  of  the  palace.  So  minute  a 
local  circumstance  may  appear  unimportant  and  frivo- 
lous; but  those  who  derive  pleasure  from  llir  as.'^ociations 
of  history,  may  urge,  in  hiiiiMi  .  i,  ,  i  !  :ui._r  that  of 
Johnson  on  a  similar  occasion,  -  n  m  is  little 

to  be  envied   who  can  view   \  i,     -       ;     n   the  spot 

where  the  last  Stuart  was  hai!- ,1  ai  IIiIniihiI  by  the 
people  of  his  fathers. 

Charles  being  thus  established  i 
it  was  the  next  business  of  his 

his  father  at  the  Cross.  The  party  which"  entered 
the  city  in  the  morning  had  taken  care  to  secure  the  he- 
ralds and  pursuivants,  whose  business  it  was  to  perform 
such  ceremonies.  About  one  o'clock,  therefore,  an  arm- 
ed body  was  drawn  up  around  the  Cross  ;  and  that  vener- 
able pile,  which,  notwithstanding  its  association  with  so 
many  romantic  events,  was  soon  after  removed  by  the 
magistrates,  had  the  honour  of  being  covered  with  carpet 
for  the  occa.-^ion.  Tlic  ollieers  were  clothed  in  their  fan- 
tastic but  111  h  I  I.I  ilii  -~i  ~,  in  order  to  give  all  the  usual 
eclat  to  till  iiiiiy.     David  Beatt,  a  Jacobite 

teacher  m'  i.  i  I'loclaimcd  King  James,  and 

read   the   n-iiiiiii  -i r  ngency,  with  the  declaration 

dated  at  Komc  in  IT-i:),  and  a  manifesto  in  the  name  of 
Charles  Prince  Kegent,  dated  at  Paris,  May  ]6Ui,  1745. 
An  immense  multitude  witnessed  the  solemnity,  which 
they  greeted  with  hearty  but  partial  huzzas.  The  la- 
dies, who  viewed  the  scene  from  their  lofty  lattices  in 
the  high  street,  strained  their  soft  voices  with  acclama- 
tion, and  their  lovely  arms  with  waving  white  handker- 
chiefs, in  honour  of  the  day.  The  Highland  guard  look- 
ed rotmd  the  crowd  with  faces  expressing  wild  joy  and 
triumph ;  and,  with  the  license  and  extravagance  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion,  fired  off  their  pieces  in  the  air. 
The  bagpipe  was  not  wanting  to  greet  the  name  of  James 
with  a  loyal  pibroch;  and  during  the  wliole  ceremony, 
Mrs.  Murray  of  Broughton,  whose  enthusiasm  was  only  , 
surpassed  by  her  beauty,  sat  on  horseback  beside  the 
Cross,  a  drawn  sw'ord  in  her  hand,  and  her  person  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  the  white  ribbons  which  signified 
devotion  to  the  house  of  Stuart. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


his  paternal  palace 
nts  to  proclain 


tarly  in  tlic  i\ 


.Tanhitc  Sojif. 

Whilst  the  Highlanders  were  proclaiming  King  James 
the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  Sir  John  Cope  was  landing 
IS  troops  at  Dunbar,  a  small  port  twenty-seven  miles 
the  capital.     That  doughty  general,  after  inak- 


cast 


REBELLION  IN  SCOTLAND. 


ing^  a  wide  t 


order  i 


1  get 


;,  and  performing  a 
more  in  front  of  the  Chevalier,"  proba 
bly  finding  his  nerves  braced  by  tlie   lieen  air  of  Aber- 
deen, now  resolved  to  give  the  Highland  army  that  op- 
portunity of  battle  which  he  had  formerly  declined. 

This  gentleman's  character  has  been  the  theme  of  so 
much  ridicule  among  the  Jacobites,  and  such  severe  cen- 
sure among  the  whigs,  that  the  present  popular  impres- 
sion regarding  it  is  perhaps  extremely  inaccurate.     "He 
was,  in  fact,"  says  the  writer  of  an  article  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  "  by  no  means  either  a  coward  or  a  bad 
soldier,  or  even  a  contemptible  general  upon  ordinary  oc- 
casions.    He   was  a  pudding-headed,  thick-brained  sort 
of  person,  who  could  act  well  enough  in 
with  which  he  was  conversant,  especially  as  h 
fectly  acquainted  with  the  routine  of  his  profi 
had  been  often  engaged  in  action,  without  ever,  until  the 
fatal  field  of  Preston,  having  shown  sense  enough  to 
away.     On  the  present  occasion,  he  was,  as  sportsmen 
say,  at  fault."      Even  this  is  a  more  severe  view  of  '  " 
character  than  his  conduct  throughout  this  whole  e 
paign  will  well  justify      From   a  letter  which  he  vv 
to  Lord   Milton  when  at  Inverness,  it  appears  that, 
stead  of  being  inclined  to  adiiere  in  the  present  distr 
ing  case  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  business,  he  was  an 
vocate  for  measures  equally  irregular  and  energetic  with 
(hose  of  the  Higldanders.     It  also  appears  from  the  same 
document,  that  he  lacked  no  zeal  in  the  cause  intrusted 
to  him,  but  that  he  had  all  along  conducted  himself  with 
as  much  activity,  as  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
placed,  and  the  means  in  his  power,  rendered  possibli 
necessary. 

Sir  John's  infantry  was  reinforced  at  Dunbar  by  the 
craven  dragoons,  who  had  fled  thither  as  the  safest  pli 
within  their  reach.  "  The  behaviour  of  these  gentlem 
'  whose  business  it  was  to  die,'  "  remarks  the  reviev 
just  quoted,  "  was  even  less  edifying  than  that  of  the  citi. 
zen-volunteers,  whose  business,  as  FUiellin  says  to  Pis. 
tol,  was  '  to  live  and  eat  their  victuals.'  The  following 
lively  description  of  it,"  he  continues,  "from  the  pen,  it 
is  beUeved,  of  David  Hume,  will  not  be  altogether  imper- 
tinent to  the  subject,  and  may  probably  amuse  the  reader. 
After  remarking  that  cavalry  ought  to  have  the  same  ad- 
vantage  over  irregular  infantry,  which  veteran  infantry 
possess  over  cavalry,  and  that  particularly  in  the  case  of 
Highlanders,  whom  they  encounter  with  their  own  wea- 
pon, the  broadsword,  and  who  neither  formed  platoons, 
nor  had  bayonets  or  any  other  long  weapon  to  withstand 
a  charge,— after  noticing,  moreover,  that  if  it  were  too 
sanguine  to  expect  a  victory.  Brigadier  Fowke,  who  had 
two  regiments  of  cavalry,  might  at  least  have  made  a  lei- 
surely and  regular  retreat,  though  he  had  advanced  within 
musket-shot  of  his  enemy,  before  a  column  that  could  not 
turn  out  five  mounted  horsemen,  he  proceeds  thus : — 
'  Before  the  rebels  came  within  sight  of  the  king's  forces, 
before  they  came  within  three  miles  distance  of  them, 
orders  were  issued  to  the  dragoons  to  wheel,  which  they 
immediately  did  with  the  greatest  order  and  regularity 
imaginable.  As  it  is  known  that  nothing  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  evolutions  and  movements  of  cavalry,  the 
spectators  stood  in  expectation  of  what  fine  manoeuvre 
they  might  terminate  in  ;  when  new  orders  were  imme- 
diately issued  to  retreat  they  immediately  obeyed,  and 
began  to  march  in  the  usual  pace  of  cavalry.  Orders 
were  repeated  every  furlong  to  quicken  their  pace,  and 
both  precept  and  example  concurring,  they  quickened  it 
so  well  that,  before  they  reached  Edinburgli,  they  quick- 
ened it  to  a  very  smart  gallop.  They  passed  in  inexpressi- 
ble hurry  and  confusion  tlirough  the  narrow  lanes  at 
IJiirefoot's  Parks,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  north  part  of 
Edinburgh,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  disaffected,  and  equal 
grief  and  consternation  of  all  the  other  inhabitants. 
They  rushed  like  a  torrent  down  to  Leith,  wliere  they 
endeavoured  to  draw  breath ;  but  some  unlucky  boy  (I 
suppose  a  Jacobite  in  his  heart,)  calling  to  tlicni  lliat  the 
Highlanders  were  approacliing,  they  immediately  took 
to  their  heels  again,  and  gallopped  to  Prcstonpans,  about 
five  miles  farther.  There,  in  a  literal  sense,  limor  addidil 
alas — there  fear  added  win^^s,  I  mean  to  the  rebels.  For, 
otherwise,  they  could  not  possibly  have  imagined  these 
formidable  enemies  to  be  within  several  miles  of  them. 
But  at  Prestonpans,  the  same  alarm  was  repeated.  The 
Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Sampson  !  They  galloped  to 
North  Berwick,  and  being  now  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
other  side  of  Edinburgh,  they  thought  they  might  safely 
dismount  from  their  horses,  and  look  out  for  victuals. 
Accordingly,  like  the  ancient  Grecian  heroes,  each  began 
to  kill  and  dress  his  provisions:  egit  amor  dapis  aiqup 
pwgiiffi;  they  were  actuated  by  the  desire  of  supper  and 
of  battle.  The  sheep  and  turkies  of  nortli  Berwick  paid 
for  this  warlike  disposition.    But  behold  the  uncertainly 


of  human  happiness  !  When  the  mutton  was  just  ready 
to  be  put  upon  the  table,  they  heard,  or  thought  tliey 
lieard,  the  same  cry  of  Highlanders.  Their  fear  proved 
stronger  than  their  hunger;  they  again  got  on  horseback; 
but  were  informed  of  the  falseness  of  the  alarmf  time 
enough  to  prevent  the  spoiling  of  their  meal.  By  such 
rudiments  as  these,  the  dragoons  were  so  thoroughly  in- 
itiated in  the  artof  running,  that  at  the  battle  of  Preston, 
they  could  practise  it  of  themselves,  though  even  there 
the  same  good  example  was  not  wanting.  I  have  seen 
an  Italian  opera  called  Cesare  in  Egitio,  Ctssai-  in  Egypt, 
where  m  the  first  scene,  Cfesar  is  introduced  in  a  great 
•'""■•y.  giving  orders  to  his  soldiers,  fugge,  fuggc,  aVo 
scampo—Bj,  fly,  to  your  heels  !  This  is  a  proof  that  the 
commander  at  the  Colt-bridge  is  not  tlie  first  hero  that 
gave  such  orders  to  his  troops." 

The  "Canter  of  Coltbrigg,"  as  this  disgraceful  retreat 
was  popularly  termed,  is  related  by  Mr.  Home  with  cir. 
eumstances  somewhat  different,  but  not  less  ridiculous. 
After  passing  through  Leith  and  Musselburgh,  they  en. 
camped  for  the  evening  in  a  field  near  Colonel  Gardiner's 
house,  at  Preston,  that  venerable  officer  taking  up  his 
quarters  in  his  own  dwelling.  Between  ten  and  eleven 
at  night,  one  of  their  number  going  in  search  of  forage, 
fell  into  a  disused  coal  pit,  which  was  full  of  w 
making  a  dreadful  outcry  for  assistance,  impressed  his 
companions  with  a  belief  that  tlieir  dreaded  enemy  was 
upon  them.  Not  stopping  to  ascertain  the  real  cause  of 
the  noise,  or  to  relieve  their  unfortunate  fellow-soldier, 
the  whole  mounted  their  horses,  and  with  all  imaginable 
peed  galloped  off  to  Dunbar.  Colonel  Gardiner,  awak- 
ng  in  the  morning,  found  a  silent  and  deserted  camp, 
nd  was  obliged,  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  follow  in  the 
direction  which  he  learned  tlicy  had  taken.  There 
was  little  danger  that  he  should  have  missed  their  track, 
for,  as  he  passed  along,  he  found  the  road  strewed 
th  swords,  pistols,  and  firelocks,  which  they  had 
thrown  away  in  their  panic.  He  caused  these  to  be 
gathered,  and  conveyed  in  covered  carts  to  Dunbar, 
here  he  arrived  in  time  to  greet  General  Cope  as  h( 
landed.  The  mind  of  this  gallant  old  officer  and  excel 
lent  man,  seems  to  have  been  depressed  to  the  very  point 
here  life  ceases  to  be  prized,  by  the  shameful  conduct 
of  his  men;  and  circumstances  seem  to  warrant  a  suppo- 
,  that  he  now  resolved  to  sacrifice  himself,  as  he  did, 
::e  in  atonement  for  their  misbehaviour,  and  in  or- 
der to  escape  the  infamy  in  which  they  had  involved  his 

The  disembarkation  of  the  troops,  artillery,  and  stores, 
IS  not  completed  till  Thursday  the  18th;  when  Mr. 
Home,  author  of  the  history  already  quoted,  presented 
himself  at  tlie  camp,  and  gave  the  general  all  the  infor- 
mation he  could  desire,  regarding  the  numbers  and  con. 
dition  of  the  highland  army.  Theauthorof  Douglas  had 
gone  to  tlie  difl'erent  posts  about  the  city,  and  counted  the 
men  there  stationed  ;  he  had  then  ascended  the  hill  which 
overlooked  the  bivouack  of  tlie  main  body,  and  reckoned 
them  as  they  sat  at  food  in  lines  upon  the  ground.  The 
whole  number,  in  his  estimation,  did  not  exceed  two  thou- 
sand ;  but  he  had  been  told  that  several  bodies  from  the 
North  were  on  their  march  to  join  them.  The  general 
asked  his  informant  what  sort  of  appearance  they  made, 
and,  in  particular,  how  were  they  armed  ;  to  which  the 
young  poet  replied,  that  most  of  them  seemed  to  be 
strong,  active,  hardy  men,  though  many  were  of  an  ordi- 
nary size,  and,  if  clothed  like  Lowlanders,  would  appear 
inferior  to  the  king's  troops.  The  Higiiland  garb,  he 
said,  favoured  them,  as  it  showed  their  naked  limbs, 
hich  were  strong  and  muscular;  while  their  stern  coun- 
nances,  and  bushy  uncombed  hair,  gave  them  a  fierce, 
barbarous,  and  imposing  aspect.  As  to  their  arms,  he 
continued,  they  had  no  artillery  of  any  sort,  but  one 
mall  unmounted  cannon,  which  he  had  seen  lying  upon 
,  cart,  drawn  by  a  little  Highland  pony.  Fourteen  or 
fifteen  hundred  of  them  were  armed  with  firelocks  and 
broadswords,  and  many  others  bad  only  cither  the  one 
the  other  of  these  weapons.  Their  firelocks  were  of 
sorts  and  sizes,  muskets,  fusees,  and  fowlingpieces ; 
but  they  must  soon  provide  themselves  more  generally 
with  that  weapon,  as  the  arsenal  of  the  Trained  Bands 
had  fallen  into  tlieir  hands.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had 
seen  one  or  two  companies,  amounting  jdtogelher  per- 
haps to  an  hundred  men,  each  of  whom  had  no  other 
weapon  than  the  blade  of  a  scythe  fastened  end-long  upon 
pole.  General  Cope  dismissed  Mr.  Home,  with"  many 
eomplimentp,  for  bringing  him  so  accurate  and  intelli- 
gent an  account  of  the  enemy. 

The  king's  army  was  joined  at   Dunbar  by  several 

judges  and  other  civil  officers,  who,  having  fled  from 

burgh  on  the  evening  before  the  prince  had  entered 

iw  resolved  to  remain  with  the  royal  troops,  not  as 


lighting  men,  but  as  anxious  and  interested  spectators  of 
the  approaching  action.  Cope  received  at  the  same  time 
a  few  more  effective  reinforcements  in  the  shape  of  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  of  the  country,  who  came  to  him 
attended  with  their  tenants  in  arms.  Among  the  latter 
was  the  Earl  of  Home,  who,  being  then  an  officer  in  the 
guards,  thought  it  his  duty  to  offer  his  services  when  the 
king's  troops  were  in  the  field.  The  retinue  which  this 
nobleman  brought  along  with  him,  was  such  as  to  sur- 
prise many  persons.  At  the  time  when  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland  were  equally  wariike,  and  equally  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  feudal  system,  with  the  Highlands,  his 
lordship's  ancestors  could  have  raised  as  many  men 
upon  their  dominions  in  Berwickshire,  as  would  have 
themselves  repelled  the  Chevalier's  little  army.  Even  so 
late  as  1633,  the  Earl  of  Home  had  greeted  Charles  tlio 
First,  as  he  crossed  the  border  to  visit  Scotland,  at  the 
head  of  six  hundred  well-mounted  gentlemen,  his  relations 
and  retainers.  All  that  the  present  earl  could  bring,  be- 
sides himself,  to  assist  his  sovereign  in  opposing  a  public 
enemy,  was  two  body  servants  1 

It  was  not  till  the  day  succeeding  the  disembarkation, 
Thursday  the  19th  of  September,  that  the  royal  army  left 


Dunbar  to  meet  the  i 


jrgents. 


s  said  to  have  i 


great  show  upon  its  march  ;  the  infantry,  cavalry,  can- 
non, and  baggage,  occupying  at  once  several  miles  of 
road.     The  people  of  the  country,  long  accustomed  to 
war  and  arms,  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  see  an  army 
going  to  fight  a.  battle  in  Lothian:  and,  with  infinite 
ncern  and  anxiety,  beheld  this  uncommon  spectacle. 
The  army  halted  for  the  night  in  a  field  to  the  west  of 
Haddington,    sixteen  miles  east  of  Edinburgh.     In  the 
evening,  it  was  proposed  to  employ  some  young  people 
who  followed  the  camp,  to  ride  betwixt  Haddington  and 
Edinburgh,  during  the  dark  hours,  lest  the  Highlanders, 
whose  movements  were  rapid,  should  march  in  the  night- 
time and  surprise  the  army.     A  proposal  so  obviously 
beneficial  was  seconded  by  the  general ;  and  accordingly, 
teen  young  men,  most  of  whom  had  been  volunteers 
Edinburgh,  and  among  whom  the  author  of  Douglas 
s  one,  offered  their  services.    About  nine  at  night, 
eight  of  them  set  out,  in  four  parties,  by  four  different 
roads,   for   Duddingstone,    where   they    understood   the 
Highlanders  to  be  encamped.     They  returned  safe  at 
midnight,  reporting  that  all  was  quiet;  and  the  other 
eight  then  set  out  in  the  same  manner.     But  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  tlie  second  party  were  not  alike  fortunate,  or 
dexterous,  in  performing  their  portion  of  duty. 

It  was  the  duty  of  two  of  this  little  corps  to  observe 
the  coast  road  towards  Musselburg.  Their  names  were 
Francis  Garden  and  Robert  Cunningham — tlie  one  after- 
wards better  known  by  his  senatorial  title  of  Lord  Gar- 
denstone,  and  the  other  by  his  official  designation  of 
general.  On  approaching  Musselburgh,  says  the  lively 
reviewer  just  quoted,  "  they  avoided  the  bridge  to  escape 
observation,  and  crossed  the  Eske,  it  being  tlien  low  wa- 
ter, at  a  place  nigh  its  junction  with  the  sea.  Unluckily 
there  was,  at  the  opposite  side,  a  snug,  thatched  tavern, 

kept  by  a  cleanly  old  woman  called  Luckie  F , 

who  was  eminent  for  the  excellence  of  her  oysters  and 
sherry.      The  patroles  were   both  bon-vimnts, — one  of 
them,  whom  we  remember  in  the  situation  of  a  senator, 
unusually  so,  and  a  gay,  witty,  agreeable  companion 
besides.     Luckie's  sign,  and  the  heap  of  oyster-shells 
deposited  near  her  door,  proved  as  great  a  temptation  lo 
this  vigilant  forlorn-hope,  as  the  wine-house  to  tlic  Ab- 
bess of  Andouillet's  muleteer.     They  had  scarcely  got 
ttled  at  some  right  pandores,  with  a  bottle  of  sherry  as 
1  accompaniment,  when,  as  some  Jacobite  devil  would 
ive  it,  an  unlucky  North-country  lad,  a  writer's  (that  is, 
attorney's)  apprentice,  who  had  given  his  indentures  the 
slip,  and  taken  the  white  cockade,  chanced  to  pass  by  on 
his  errand  to  join  Prince  Charlie.*     He  saw  the  two  vo-- 
lunteers  through  the  window,  knew  them,  and  guessed 
their  business  ; — he  saw  the  tide  would  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  return  along  the  sands  as  they  had  come, 
therefore  placed  liim.self  in  ambush  upon  the  steep, 
narrow,  impracticable  bridge,  which  was  then,  and  for 
many  years  afterwards,  the  only  place  of  crossing  the 
Eske :  and  how  he  contrived  it  I  could  never  learn,  but 
courage  and  assurance  of  his  province  are  proverbial, 
the  Norland  wliipper-snapper  surrounded  and  made 
prisoners  of  the  two  unfortunate  volunteers,  before  they 
old  draw  a  trigger." 
They  W'cre   immediately  conducted   to  the  camp  at 


*  The  reason  why  Charles's  name  is  so  gcner-ally  di- 

nished  in  this  manner  by  popular  parlance,  seems  to 

be,  that  the  Erse  or  Gaelic  translation  of  Charles  is  Char- 

licli  or  Charli.     The  Lowlanders  must  have  adopted  the 

me  generally  given  to  him  by  Jiin-adhercnts. 
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Duddingstone,  and  put  into  tlio  hands  of  John  Roy  Stuart, 
commander  of  the  Prince's  Body-Gaard,  wlio  at 
pronounced  them  spies,  and  proposed  to  liang  then 
cordinjly.  Thrown  into  a  dreadful  consternation  by 
this  sentence,  tliey  lucliily  recollected  that  a  youthful  ac 
quaintanie,  by  name  Colquhoun  Grant,  bore  a  commis 
sion  in  the  very  body  wl)ich  John  Roy  commanded:  and 
they  entreated  him  to  load  them  before  that  person,  wlio 
was  able  to  attest  their  innocence.  Colquhoun  Grant, 
who  lived  many  years  afterwards  as  a  respectable  w 
to  the  signet  at  Edinburgh,  used  to  relate  tliat  he  i 
was  so  much  surprised  in  his  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
amused,  as  when  his  two  young  friends  were  brought  up 
to  him  for  his  verdict.  Roy  Stuart  introduced  them  with 
the  following  words : — "  Here  are  two  fellows,  who  have 
been  caught  prowling  near  the  camp.  I  am  certain  they 
are  spies,  at  least  this  oldest  one  (Mr.  Garden,)  and  I 
propose  that,  to  make  sure,  we  should  hang  them  baitli 
Mr.  Grant,  of  course,  interfered  in  behalf  of  his  friends, 
and  afterwards,  getting  tiiem  into  his  own  custody,  took 
it  upon  him  to  permit  their  escape. 

On  the  morning  of  the  succeeding  day,  Friday  the 
20th  of  September,  Cope  continued  his  march  towards 
Edinburgh,  by  the  ordinary  post-road  from  Haddington, 
After  marching  a  very  few  miles,  it  occurred  to  liim, 
that  the  defiles  and  inclosures  near  the  road  would,  ' 
case  of  an  attack,  prove  unfavourable  to  the  action  of 
cavalry ;  and  lie  resolved  to  adopt  a  less  frequented  and 
more  open  path.  On  coming  to  Huntington,  therefore, 
he  turned  off  to  the  right,  and  took  what  is  called  the 
Luro  Road,  that  is,  the  road  which  traverses  the  Low 
country  near  the  sea,  passing  by  St.  Germains  and  Seton. 
At  the  same  time,  he  sent  forward  his  adjutant-general, 
tlie  Earl  of  Loudoun,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Homej 
to  mark  out  a  cajnp  for  the  army  near  Musselburgh,  in- 
tending to  go  no  farther  that  day.  During  the  march, 
his  soldiers  were  in  the  highest  spirits ;  the  infantry  feel, 
ing  confidentin  the  assistance  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  cav- 
alry, who  had  betrayed  still  greater  pusillanimity  when 
unsupported,  acquiring  the  same  courage  by  a  junction 
with  the  infantry. 

The  first  files  of  the  troops  were  entering  the  plain 
betwi.tt  Seton  and  Preston,  when  Lord  Loudoun  came 
back  at  a  round  pace,  with  information,  that  the  Higli- 
landers  were  in  full  march  towards  the  royal  army.  The 
general  surprised,  but  not  disconcerted  by  tliis  intelli 
gencc,  and  thinking  the  plain  which  lay  before  him  a 
very  proper  place  to  receive  the  enemy,  called  a  halt 
there,  ajid  drew  up  his  troops  with  a  front  to  the  west. 
His  right  was  tlius  extended  to  the  sea,  and  his  left  to 
wards  the  village  of  Tranent.  Soon  after  he  had  talten 
up  his  ground,  the  Chevalier's  army  came  in  sight. 
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diysof  rest  at  Edinburgh,  where  they  were  sup. 

plied  with  plenty  of  food,  and  did  not  want  opportunities 
ol  improving  tlieir  ap])ointinents,  had  meanwhile  inereas- 
r  'V}°  '"<='^»s''i<-Ti'>Ic  degree  the  efficacy  and  confidence 
ot  Charlie  and  his  men."  Learning  that  Cope  had  laud- 
ed at  Dunbar,  and  was  marcliing  to  give  him  haltle,  the 
prince  came  to  Doddingston  on  TJmrsday  night,  where, 
he  proposed  to  march  next 
"=™y  hiilf  way.  The  council 
agreed,  that  this  was  the  only  thing  Ihey  could  do;  and 
Cnarles  then  asked  the  Highland  chiefs,  how  they  thought 
their  men  would  behave  in  meeting  a  general  who  itad 
ah-eady  avoided  them.  The  chiefs  desired  MacDonald 
ot  Keppoch  to  speak  for  them,  as  he  had  served  in  the 
French  army,  and  was  thought  to  know  best  what  the 
Highlanders  could  do  against  regular  troops.  Keppoch's 
speech  was  brief,  but  emphatic.  He  said,  that  the  coun 
try  having  been  long  at  peace,  and  few  or  none  of  the 
private  men  having  ever  seen  a  battle,  it  was  difficult  to 
foretell  how  they  would  behave;  but  he  would  venture  to 
assure  his  royal  highness,  that  the  gentlemen  would  be 
'"  "•       of  .the  enemy,  and  that  the  clansmen,  c 

chiefs,  and  loving  the  cause,  would  cerUi 


be  far  behind  them. 


_,,      ,  cerUin- 

,  .,  ,  .      -      Charles,  catching  the  spirit 

ot  the  moment,  exclaimed  ho  would  be  the  first  man  to 
charge  the  foe,  and  so  set,  if  possible,  a  still  more  striking 
cxamp  e  of  attack !  But  the  chiefs  discountenanced  this 
imprudent  proposal;  declaring  that  in  his  life  lay  the 
strength  of  their  cause,  and  that,  should  he  be  slain  thev 
would  be  undone  beyond  redemption,  whether  victorious 


or  defeated.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare,  that 
they  would  go  home,  and  endeavour  to  make  the  best 
terms  they  could  for  themselves,  if  he  persisted  in  so 
rasli  a  resolution.  This  remonstrance  with  difficulty  re- 
pressed the  ardour  of  their  young  commander,  whose 
great  passion  at  this  moment  seems  to  have  been  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow,  and  share  personally  in  its  glory. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday  the  20th  of  September, 
when  the  king's  army  was  commencing  its  march  from 
Haddington,  the  Highlanders  roused  themselves  from 
their  shelterless  lairs,  near  Duddingston,  and  prepared 
to  set  forward.  They  had  been  reinforced  since  day- 
break by  a  party  of  Grants  from  Glenmorriston,  as  they 
had  been  the  day  before  by  some  MaeLauchlans  and 
Atholemen.  The  prince,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  thus  increased  two  hundred  and  fifty,  presented 
his  sword,  and  said  aloud,  "  My  friends,  I  have  thrown 
away  the  scabbard!"  He  was  answered  by  a  cheerful 
huzza;  and  the  band  then  set  forward  in  three  files, 
Charles  marching  on  horseback  by  their  side,  along  with 
some  of  his  principal  officers. 

The  situation  of  the  Highland  camp,  or  rather  bivou- 
ack,  was  not  so  near  the  village,  as  it  was  to  the  mill  of 
Duddingstone.  It  was  pitched  in  a  snug  and  sheltered 
place  upon  the  banks  of  the  Figgat  Burn,  within  the  pre, 
sent  park  around  Duddingstone  House,  and  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  could  or  dam-head  belonging  to  the  mill. 
The  nearest  road  from  that  point  towards  the  bridge  of 
Musselburgh,  where  the  army  had  to  cross  the  Eske,  was 
of  course  that  old  and  pleasant  path,  which,  leading  dowL 
betwixt  two  luxuriant  hedges,  passes  the  little  village  of 
Easter  Duddingstone,  and  joins  the  post-road,  near  ." ' 
dalene  Bridge.  Along  this  retired  and  rural  way  Charles 
passed  "with  all  his  chivalry,"  his  whole  soul  bent  upon 
the  approaching  combat.  We  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  converse  with  a  lady  who  saw  him  leading  his 
through  Easter  Duddingstone,  and  who  yet  lives  (1827,) 
at  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  to  describe  the  memorable  pa'- 
geant.  The  Higlilanders  strode  on  with  their  squalid 
clothes  and  various  arms,  their  rough  limbs  and  unc 
ed  hair,  looking  around  them  with  faces,  in  which  were 
strangely  blended,  pride  with  ferocity,  savage  ignorani 
ith  high-souled  resolution.  The  prince  rode  on  amidst 
,s  officers,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  flank  of  the  co. 
mn,  preferring  to  amble  over  the  dry  slubhle-fidds  be- 
side  the  road.  Our  aged  friend  remembers,  as  yesterday, 
his  graceful  carriage  and  comely  looks — his  long  light 
hair  straggling  below  his  neck— and  the  flap  of  his  tartan 
coat  thrown  back  by  the  wind,  so  as  to  make  the  star  dan 
gle  for  a  moment  clear  in  the  air  by  its  silken  ribbon.  H< 
was  viewed  with  admiration  by  the  simple  villagers;  and 
those  who  were  ignorant  of  his  claims,  or  who  re- 
jected them,  could  not  help  wishing  good  fortune  and  no 
alamity  to  so  fair  and  so  princely  a  young  man. 

Soon  after  falling  into  the  post-road,  the  insurgents 

'"'  they  entered  the  market-gate 

leading  to  the  bridge. 


I  unusual  path 
^ct  the  advantage  of  Cope,  by  oc- 
d  to  the  south.  He  went  uo  Edge- 


continued  their  march 
of  Fisher-row,  an  old  narrow 
One  of  their  number  there  went  up  to 
which  the  tilers  were  engaged,  and  took  up  a  long  slip  o'f 
wood  technically  called  a  tile-latli;  from  another  house 
he  abstracted  an  ordinary  broom,  which  he  tied  upon  the 
of  the  pole.     This  he  bore  aloft  over  his  head,  em- 
blematising what  seemed  to  be  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  army,  that  they  would  sweep  their  enemies  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.     De  Ruyter,  the  Dutch  admiral,  it  will 
be  recollected,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  affixed 
the  same  ensign  to  his  top-mast,  to  signify  that  he  had 
ept  the  British  fleet  out  of  the  Channel;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable tliat  the  Highlander  merely  copied  the  idea  from 
that  famous  incident.     The  shouts  with  which  the  sym- 
was  hailed  on  the  present  occasion,  testified  the  high 
courage  and  resolution  of  the  troops,  and  but  too  trulv 
presaged  the  issue  of  the  approaching  conflict.     Charles, 
n  passing  along  the  market-gate,  bowed  to  the  ladies 
vho  surveyed  him  from  the  windows,  bending  to  those 
vho  were  young  or  beautiful  even  till  his  hair  mino-led 
vith  the  mane  of  his  charger.  To  all  the  crowd  he  main- 
tained an  aspect  of  the  most  winning  sweetness.    There 
IS  there  also  many  a  fair  young  chieftain,  and  many  a 
,y  Angus  cavalier,  who  imitated  his  polite  bchavioiu, 
d  rivalled  Ins  gallant  carriage,  though  without  coming 
for  a  due  share  of  that  enviable  observation  which,  in 
iVlilton's  phrase,  was  "rained"  upon  their  leader     Never 
again  shall  that  old  street  behold  a  scene  so  animating  or 
so  grand--may  it  never  witness  one  so  pregnant  with 
sorrow  and  with  blood !  * 

The  army  now  passed  along  the  ancient  bridge  which 
tliere  crosses  the  Eske;  a  sti-ucture  supposed  to  be  of 
Roman  origin,  and  over  which  the  Scottish  army  had 
passed,  two  centuries  before,  to  the  field  of  Pinkie  ■  a 
structure  over  which  all  of  noble  or  of  kingly,  that  had 


approached  Edinburgh  for  at  least  a  thousand  years 
must  certamly  have  passed;  which  has  borne  processions 
of  monks,  and  marches  of  armies,  and  trains  of  kinirs  • 
which  has  rattled  under  the  feet  of  Mary's  frolic  steed' 
and  thundered  beneath  the  war-horse  of  Cromwell  Pro-' 
ceeding  direcUy  onward,  the  column  traversed,  not  the 
town  of  Musselburgh,  but  the  old  kirk-road,  as  it  is  called 
to  Inveresk,  and  entered  the  street  of  Newbigging  about 
the  centre,  ll  then  marched  along  the  precincts  of  Pin- 
kie  Cleuch,  and  sought  the  high  grounds  near  Carberrv: 
two  localities  memorable  in  Scottish  history,  for  the  dis 
aster  and  the  shame  with  which  they  are  connected. 

The  reason  of  Charles  having  taken 
was,  that  he  wished  to  ] 
cupying  the  high  groum 

buckling  Brae,  where  Somerset's  stcel-clad'bands 
hovered  over  the  Scottish  army;  passed  by  the  west  side 
of  Walleyford;  and  ascended  Fawside  Hill.  Here  learn 
ing  that  Cope  was  much  nearer  the  sea  than  he  expected, 
he  turned  a  httle  to  the  left,  and  drew  his  men  down  the 
gently  declining  hill  towards  the  post-road  where  he 
Imew  that  he  would  still  be  sufficiently  above  the  lines  of 
his  enemy.  Entering  the  road  at  Doupliiston,  he  march- 
ed  up  Birsley  Brae,  till,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  west 
side  of  Tranent,  coming  within  sight  of  General  Cope, 
he  halted  and  formed  his  army. 

■  ^l,  "'i|.''"'-5'  ^'"»e  of  the  campaign,  the  mode  of  ft™ 
ingthe  Highland  army  was  extremely  simple,  on  account 
of  the  want  of  horse  and  artillery.  The  column  in  which 
It  always  moved,  was  merely  halted  at  the  proper  place, 
and  then,  facing  about,  became  at  once  a  line.  Such  was 
the  evolution  by  which,  on  the  present  occasion,  Charles 
brought  his  men  to  their  first  le/e-d-lcte  with  the  devoted 
troops  of  his  antagonist. 

When  the  royal  troops  first  perceived  the  Highlanders, 
they  uttered  a  vehement  and  spirited  shout,  to  which  the 
others  replied  with  a  yell,  that  rolled  down  the  hollow 
ground  towards  them  like  the  echoes  of  thunder.  The 
two  armies  were  about  a  mile  distant  from  each  oilier 
with  a  gentle  descent  and  a  long  stripe  of  marshy  ground 
between  It  was  a  little  after  noon,  and  the  weather  was 
favourable  for  immediate  combat.  Botii  armies  had 
marched  the  equal  distance  of  eight  miles,  and  were 
alike  fresh  and  ardent.  It  was  Charles's  wish,  as  it  had 
been  his  expectation,  to  engage  his  foes  before  night-fall; 
and  the  ground  appeared  perfectly  favourable  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  descent  towards  Cope's  position,  though  gen- 
tle, was  sufficient  to  increase  the  natural  speed  Snd  im- 
petuosity  of  the  Highlanders,  who  have  a  maxim  (used 
byEvan  dhuMaccombich  in  "  Waverly,")  that  even  "the 
haggis,  God  bless  her,  can  charge  down  hill,"  and  whose 
ancestors  had  been  always  suecessfiil  in  conflicts  fought 
in  that  manner.  But  Cope  had  not  the  same  eager  de- 
sireof  battle:  and  various  considerations,  arising  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  interposed  to  prevent  an  imme- 
diate  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Highlanders. 

The  English  general  had  at  first  arranged  his  troops 
with  their  front  to  the  west,  expecting  the  enemy  to  come 
directly  from  Musselburgli ;  but  when  he  saw  them  ap. 
pear  on  the  southern  heights,  he  altered  his  position  ac- 
cordingly, and  now  lay  upon  a  plain  swelling  gently  up 
he  coast,  with  Cockenzie  and  the  sea  behind  him, 
:  intricate  little  village  of  Preston,  with  its  numerous 
rks  and  garden-walls  on  his  right,  Seton  House  at  a 
tance  on  his  left,  and  a  deep  ditch  or  drain  traversing 
;  morass  before  him.    On  all  sides  but  the  east,  he  was 
inaccessible,  except  perhaps  by  a  column,  which  no  ene- 
my could  ever  have  thought  of  directing  against  him. 
His  position  was  very  strong,  but  of  that  sort  of  strength 
which  is  rather  calculated  ibr  a  siege  than  a  battle;  and 
the  only  merit  which  can  be  allowed  to  him   for  his 
choice,  IS,  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  calculated  it  for 
JligJil. 
By  examining  the  country  people,  who,  as  usual,  flock- 
ed about  him  in  great  numbers,  the  prince  soon  learned 
that  to  attack  General  Cope  across  the  morass,  was  im- 
practicablo  except  at  a  frightful  risk.     In  order  to  ascer- 
ain  the  fact  still  more  satisfactorily.  Lord  Georo-e  Mur- 
ay  despatched  an  officer  of  military  experience"  to  sur 
ey  and  report  upon  the  ground.  The  person  selected  for 
his  service,  or  who  volunteered  to  perform  it,  was  Mr. 
Ker  of  Gradon;  and  the  perilous  duty  was  executed  in  a 
manner  which  commanded  admiration  from  both  armies 
Mounted  upon  a  little  while  poney,  Mr.  Ker  descended 
alone  from  Tranent,  and  with  the  greatest  deliberation 
approached  the  post  of  the  enemy.  When  very  near  it,  he 
rode  slow  y  along  the  edge  of  the  morass,  carefully  in- 
specting  the  ground  on  all  sides,  and  scanning  the  breadth 
and  depth  of  the  ditch  with  peculiar  accuracy.     A  few 
shots  were  fired  at  him  by  the  king's  troops,  who  were 
not  above  two  hundred  yards  off;  but  he  did  not  pay  the 
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slightest  attention  to  tliem.  So  great,  indeed,  was  liis 
coolness,  that,  on  approaching  a  stone  fence  which  he 
required  to  cross,  he  dismounted,  pulled  down  a  piece  ot 
the  dyke,  and  then  led  his  horse  through  the  breach. 
When  he  had  completely  satisfied  himself,  he  returned 
to  the  army  in  the  same  soldier-like  manner,  and  re- 
ported his  observations  to  the  lieutenant-general.  The 
morass,  he  said,  could  not  be  passed,  without  the  troops 
beinir  exposed  to  several  unrcturned  fires,  and  was  there- 
fore not  to  be  thought  of.  When  Charles  learned  tins, 
he  moved  a  considerable  part  of  his  army  b  .ck  to 
Douphistonc,  and  aft'ected  to  meditate  an  attack  upon 
Cope's  west  or  right  flank.  The  English  general,  ob- 
serving this,  resumed  his  first  position,  in  order  to  meet 
the  insurgents  witli  the  front  of  his  army. 

Charles,  probably  deterred  from  making  an  attack  in 
this  quarter  by  the  park-dykes  which  so  effectually 
screened  the  enemVs  front,  now  once  more  shifted  his 
ground,  and  returned  to  his  first  station  near  Tranent. 
The  king's  army  faced  round  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to 
occa-sion  a  bystander  to  exclaim,  in  derision  of  these  in- 
cifectual  movements,  what  has  since  become  a  proverbial 
expression,  "  Why,  they're  just  where  they  were,  wi' 
their  faces  to  Tranent."  The  whole  afternoon  was  occu- 
pied by  these  evolutions,  which  resembled  nothing  so 
much  as  the  last  moves  of  a  well-contested  game  of 
draughts,  wliere  a  bold  player  is  perpetually  attempting 
to  set  a  wily  one.  When  evening  approached.  General 
Cope  found  himself  still  in  possession  of  the  advan- 
tageous ground  he  had  originally  chosen;  but  it  was 
feared  by  some  unconcerned  spectators  that  he  had  beei 
perhaps  over-cautious  in  his  evolutions— that  he  had 
cooped  himself  up  in  a  narrow  place,  while  the  Higl 
landers  were  at  liberty  to  move  about  as  they  pleascd- 
and  that  he  had  disheartened  his  men  by  keeping  them 
so  carefully  on  tlie  defensive,  while  the  Highlanders  were 
proportionably  animated  by  tiic  certainty  of  making  the 

Cope  had  not  acted  altogether  on  the  defensive.  He 
had  sent  off  a  few  cannon-shots,  one  of  which  wounded  a 
Cameron  in  the  arm,  as  he  stood  at  his  post  below  Tra. 
nent  church.  This  made  the  Highlanders  remove  farther 
back,  and  take  up  their  station  on  some  ground,  then 
wild  and  covered  with  furze,  south-west  of  Tranent, 
where  there  was  a  swell  or  gentle  eminence  intervening 
betwixt  them  and  the  enemy's  cannon.  Charles,  how- 
ever, posted  five  hundred  men  under  Lord  Nairn  at  Pres- 
ton, to  the  west  of  Cope's  position,  to  prevent  hiin  from 
stealing  a  march  in  that  direction ;  and,  by  posting  par- 
tics  at  all  the  roads  round  about,  he  seemed  to  express  a 
determined  resolution  to  hem  in  and  make  sure  work  of 
his  cautious  enemy. 

A  little  incident,  personal  to  the  prince,  occurred  in 
tlie  course  of  the  afternoon,  which,  preserved  by  tradi- 
tion, serves  to  show  that  he  never  neglected  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  himself  popular.  As  he  was  passing  the 
house  of  Windygowl,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south-east 
of  Tranent,  a  number  of  ladies  came  out  to  greet  him. 
One  of  the  party,  more  enthusiastic  than  the  rest,  ap- 
liroached  him,  and  desired  to  kiss  his  royal  hand.  He 
not  only  granted  this  favour,  but  took  the  girl  in  his 
arms,  and  gave  her  a  kiss  of  his  lips  also ;  calling  her,  in 
conclusion,  "  a  bonnie  Imsie."  It  would  appear  from 
this  that,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  which  induced 
him  to  wear  the  Highland  habit,  he  had  studied  to  learn 
the  phrases  of  compliment  peculiar  to  Scotland,  wisely 
judging  that  they  would  be  much  more  effective  with  a 
Scottish  ear  than  any  others.  It  would  indeed  appear 
that  he  used  the  endearing  epithet  above  mentioned  upon 
sijslem;  for  we  remember  an  ancient  dame  who  used  to 
tell,  with  an  innocent  air  of  vanity  strangely  in  contrast 
with  her  aged  face,  that  as  she  passed  the  prince  on  Glas- 
gow Green,  at  a  later  period  of  his  campaign,  he  clapped 
her  on  the  head,  and  "  called  her  a  bonnie  lassie." 

At  a  late  period  of  the  afternoon,  when  all  thoughts  of 
the  battle  had  been  given  up  for  the  night,  Charles  went 
with  two  of  his  officers,  one  of  whom  was  the  Duke  oi 
Perth,  to  an  inn  at  Tranent,  and  desired  to  have  dinner 
Tranent,  though  a  large,  is  also  a  poor  village;  and  its 
principal  inn  was  then  a  liouse  of  no  great  splendour.  Il 
consisted  of  only  two  rooms,  «  butt  and  a  ben,  AnglieS,  c 
kitchen  and  parlour.  Humble  as  it  was,  however.  Prince 
Charles  condescended  to  enter  it,  and  accept  of  its  mca 
gre  hospitalities.  The  name  of  the  good  publican,  who 
was  also  the  chief  butcher  of  the  village,  was  James  Al- 
lan; his  wife  had  previously  concealed  her  service  of  pew- 
ter, and  every  small  article  of  value  belonging  to  her 
house,  for  fear  of  the  wild  Highlanders ;  so  that  she  was 
now  much  less  able  than  usual  to  entertain  such  dis- 
tinguished guests.  Slie  could  not  present  her  coarse 
soup,  or  lail,  in  any  better  dish  than  a  huge  shallow  one 
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turned  out  of  wood;  and  she  could  purvey  no  more  thai 
'm  wooden  spoons  for  her  iliiee  guests.  Down  they  sat 
owcver,  around  her  plain  deal  board ;  and,  the  prince 
ppropriafing  one  whole  spoon,  while  his  two  officer 
enjoyed  the  otlier  by  rotation,  they  soon  made  an  end  of 
their  broth.  Mrs.  Allan  then  put  the  meat  with  which 
p  had  been  made,  into  the  same  wooden  dish,  and, 
presenting  them  with-the  knife  used  by  her  husband  in 
his  professional  immolations,  told  them  to^make  the  best 
they  could  of  what  they  saw  before  them,  as  she  could 
really  offer  them  nothing  else.  One  of  them  having  cut 
the  meat  into  small  pieces,  they  ate  it  with  their  fingers, 
using  bannocks  of  barley-meal  for  bread.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  Charles  had  afterwards  provided  himself  with 
portable  knife  and  fork  for  the  exigencies  of  his  cam- 
paign; as  a  lady  presented  a  set  of  eating  utensils,  at- 
tested to  have  been  his,  to  the  king  when  he  visited 
Edinburgh.  On  the  present  occasion,  he  purchased  five 
bullocks  from  James  Allan  for  ihe  use  of  liis  army,  and 
ply  paid  for  both  his  own  dinner  and  that  of  his  ad- 
herents. 

Since  the  insurgents  had  first  risen  in  Lochaber,  the 
weather  had  been  extremely  fine.  "Indeed,"  says  the 
Caledonian  Mercury,  in  allusion  to  this  fact,  "it  has  been 
more  mild  and  comforting  in  September  than  it  has  ever 
been  in  June  for  the  last  half  century."  The  nights, 
however,  though  calm,  were  chill,  as  generally  happens 
in  the  finest  autumn  weather  under  this  northern  climate 
The  night  of  Friday  the  20th  of  September,  1745,  set  in 
with  a  cold  mist,  which,  without  doing  any  particular  in- 
jury to  the  hardy  children  of  the  north,  was  infinitely 
annoying  to  their  opponents,  less  accustomed  to  night 
bivouacking,  and  obliged  to  be  more  upon  the  alert  in 
case  of  a  night  attack.  Under  these  disagreeable  cir- 
cumstances, General  Cope  lighted  great  fires  all  round 
his  position,  to  warm  and  inspirit  his  men.  He  also 
threw  off  a  few  cohorns  dm-ing  the  night,  to  let  the  ene- 
my know  he  was,  in  the  words  of  the  song,  "  waukin 
yet."  At  an  early  period  of  the  evening,  he  had  planted 
pickets  with  great  care  in  every  direction  around  liim, 
especially  towards  the  east.  He  had  also  sent  his  mili- 
tary chest  and  baggage  down  to  Cockenzie,  under  a 
strong  guard. 

The  royal  army  was  arranged  along  the  front  of  the 
norass  in  a  manner  displaying  considerable  military 
kill.     The  centre  consisted  of  eight  companies  of  Las- 
celles's  regiment,  and   two  of  Guise's.      On  the  right 
ere  five  companies  of  Lees's;  on  the  left  the  whole  of 
r  John  Murray's.     Besides  these,  there  were  a  number 
'recruits  for  diftcrent  regiments  at  present  abroad,  and 
few  small  parties  of  volunteers,  comprising  the  gentle- 
en  with  their  tenants  already  mentioned,  and  some  per- 
ns who  had  been  induced  to  join  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
ligion.   The  infantry  was  protected,  on  the  right  flank 
by  Gardiner's,  on  the  left  by  Hamilton's  dragoons ;  who 
stood  each  with  two  troops  to  the  front,  and  one  in  the 
I  reserve.    The  cannon,  six  pieces  in  all,  guard 
ed  by  a  company  of  Lees's  regiment,  commanded  bj 
Captain  Cochrane,  and  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel   Whiteford,  were    placed    on   the    right  of  the 
ly,  near  the  wagon-road  or  railway  from  Tranent  to 
Cockenzie. 

The  army  of  Cope  altogether  consisted  of  2100  men 
it  a  number  of  these  did  not  fight  in  the  subsequent  en 
gagement,  being  engaged  elsewhere  as  videttes  and 
guards.  The  artillery  was  by  far  the  most  hopeless  of 
all  the  component  parts  of  the  army.  At  the  time  when 
General  Cope  marched  to  the  north,  there  were  no  gun 
ners  or  matrosses  to  be  had  in  broad  Scotland,  but  one 
old  man,  who  had  belonged  to  the  Scots  train  of  artillery 
before  the  Union.  Him,  and  three  old  invalid  sold' 
the  general  carried  on  with  him  to  Inverness ;  and  the 
hopeful  band  was  afterwards  re-inforeed  by  a  few  sailors 
from  the  ship  of  war  which  escorted  the  troops  to  Dun 
bar.  A  more  miserable  troop  was  perhaps  never  before, 
or  since,  entrusted  with  so  important  a  charge. 

As  soon  as  it  became  dark,  the  Highland  army  moved 
from  the  west  to  the  east  side  of  Tranent,  where  tlie  mo- 
rass seemed  to  be  more  practicable;  and  a  council  of  war 
being  called,  it  was  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy  in  that 
quarter  at  break  of  day.  The  Highlanders,  wrapping 
themselves  up  in  their  plaids,  then  laid  themselves  down 
to  sleep  upon  the  stubble-fields.  Charles,  whose  pleasure 
it  had  all  along  been  to  share  in  the  fatigues  and  priva- 
tions of  his  men,  rejecting  the  o)>portunity  of  an  easier 
couch  in  the  village,  also  made  his  lodging  "upon  the 
the  cold  ground."  During  the  night,  not  a  light  was  to 
be  seen,  and  not  a  word  to  be  heard  in  his  bivouack,  in 
obedience  to  an  order  which  had  been  issued,  I'or  the  pur- 
pose of  concealing  their  position  from  Sir  John  Cope. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

THE  BATTLE  OF  PRESTON. 

Unt. Slaying  is  tile  word ; 

Il  is  a  ddcd  in  fasliinn- 

Jalkts  Cirsar. 

A  circumstance  now  occurred,  in  itself  trivial,  but 
upon*hieh  the  fate  of  the  subsequent  day  seems  to  have 
almost  entirely  depended.  Mr.  Robert  Anderson  (the 
son  of  Anderson  of  VVliitbrough  in  East  Lothian,)  a  gen- 
tleman who  joined  the  insurgents  at  Edinburgh,  had  been 
present  at  the  council  which  determined  the  place  and 
mode  of  attack,  but  did  not  take  the  liberty  to  speak  or 
give  his  opinion.  After  the  dismissal  of  the  council,  An- 
derson told  his  friend  Mr.  Hepburn  of  Keith,  that  he 
knew  the  ground  well,  and  thought  the 
way  to  come  at  the  king's  army 


better 
than  that  which  the 
council  had  resolved  to  follow.  "1  could  undertake," 
he  added,  "to  shoi*  them  a  place  where  they  might 
easily  pass  the  morass  without  being  seen  by  the  enemy, 
and  form  without  being  exposed  to  their  fire."  Hepburn 
listened  attentively  to  this  information,  and  expressed 
his  opinion  of  it  in  such  terms,  that  Anderson  desired  he 
would  carry  him  to  Lord  George  Murray.  Mr.  Hepburn 
advised  him  to  go  alone  to  the  lieutenant-general,  witli 
whom  he  was  already  perfectly  well  acquainted,  and  who 
would  like  best  to  receive  any  information  of  this  sort 
without  the  presence  of  a  third  party.  Anderson  imme- 
diately sought  Lord  George,  whom  he  found  asleep  in  a 
field  of  cut  peas,  with  the  prince  and  several  of  the  chiefs 
lying  near  him.  The  young  gentleman  immediately 
awoke  his  lordship,  and  proceeded  to  inform  him  of  his 
project.  To  Lord  George  it  appeared  so  eligible,  that  he 
hesitated  not  a  moment  to  use  the  same  freedom  with  the 
prince  which  Mr.  Anderson  had  used  with  him.  Charles 
on  his  bed  of  peas-straw,  and  listened  to  the  scheme 
reat  attention.  He  then  caused  Lochiel  and  the 
otherleaders  to  be  called  and  taken  into  council.  Tliey 
all  approved  of  the  plan;  and  a  resolution  was  instantly 
passed  to  take  advantage  of  Mr.  Anderson's  offers  of  ser- 
vice. It  was  justly  considered  strange  that  a  youthful 
country  gentleman,  who  had  never  seen  an  army,  should 
have  thus  given  advice  to  a  band  of  military  officers, 
some  of  whom  had  considerable  experience,  and  that 
that  advice  eventually  proved  not  more  excellent  than 
successful. 

Lord  Nairn's  party  being  recalled  from  Preston,  the 
Highland  army  began  to  move  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  (Saturday,  21st  September,)  when  the  sun  was 
yet  three  hours  below  the  horizon.  It  was  thought 
necessary,  on  this  occasion,  to  reverse  the  order  of  march, 
by  shifting  the  rear  of  the  column  to  the  van.  Mr.  Ker, 
already  mentioned  with  applause  for  the  deliberation  witii 
which  he  surveyed  Cope's  position  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing, managed  this  evolution  with  his  characteristic  skill 
and  prudence.  Passing  slowly  from  the  head  to  the  other 
end  of  the  column,  desiring  the  men  as  he  went  along  to 
observe  the  strictest  silence,  he  turned  tlie  rear  forwartls, 
making  the  men  wheel  round  his  own  person  till  they 
were  all  on  tlie  march.  Mr.  Anderson  led  the  way. 
Next  to  him  was  MacDonald  of  Glenaladale,  Major  of 
the  Clanranald  regiment,  with  a  chosen  body  of  sixty 
men,  appointed  to  secure  Cope's  baggage  whenever  they 
saw  the  armies  engaged.  Close  behind  came  the  army, 
marching  as  usual  in  a  column  of  three  men  abreast. 
They  came  down  by  a  sort  of  valley,  or  hollow,  that 
winds  through  the  farm  of  Eingan-head.  Not  a  whisper 
was  heard  amongst  them.  At  first  their  march  was  con- 
cealed by  darkness,  and,  when  daylight  began  to  appear, 
by  the  mist  already  mentioned.  When  they  wcr 
the  morass,  some  dragoons  who  stood  upon  the 
side  as  an  advanced  guard,  called  out,  "Who's  tlicrcr' 
The  Highlanders  made  no  answer,  but  marched  on.  The 
dragoons,  soon  perceiving  who  they  were,  fired  their 
pieces,  and  rode  off  to  give  tlie  alarm. 

The  ditch  so  often  mentioned  as  traversing  the  morass, 
became  a  mill-dam  at  this  easterly  point,  for  the  service 
of  Seton  Mill  with  water.  The  Highlanders  had,  there- 
fore; not  only  the  difficulty  of  wading  through  the  bog 
knee-deep  in  mud,  but  also  that  of  crossing  tlie  broad 
deep  run  of  vfater  by  a  narrow  wooden  bridge.  ClharUs 
himself  jumped  across  the  dam,  but  fell  on  the  otlier  side, 
and  got  his  legs  and  hands  beslimcd.  The  column,  as  it 
gradually  cleared  this  impediment,  moved  directly  on- 
wards to  the  sea,  till  it  was  thought  by  those  at  the  heail, 
that  all  would  be  over  the  morass;  and  a  line  was  tlir  n 
formed,  in  the  usual  manner,  upon  the  firm  and  level 
ground. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Highland  army  preparatory 
to  the  battle  of  Preston,  was  rather  accordant  with  the 
old  Scottish  rules  of  precedence  in  such  matters,  than 
dictated  by  considerations  of  cfficiency- 
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matter  of  heraldry  tiiail  of  generalship.  The  great  C 
Colla,  or  MacDonalds,  tbriiied  the  right  wing,  beca 
Robert  Bruce  had  assigned  it  that  station  at  the  battle  of 
Cannockburn,  in  gratitude  for  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived from  its  chief  when  in  hiding  in  the  Hebrides,  and 
because  it  had  assumed  that  station  in  every  battle  since, 
except  that  ot'  Horlaw,  on  which  occasion  the  post  of  ho- 
nour was  voluntarily  resigned  in  favour  of  the  MacLeods. 
The  Camcrons  and  Appin  Stuarts  composed  the  left 
wing,  perhaps  for  some  similar  reason;  while  the  Duke 
of  Perth's  regiment  and  the  MacGregors  stood  in  the 
centre.  The  Duke  of  Perth  commanded  the  right  wing, 
Lord  George  Murray  the  left. 

Behind  the  first  line  which  was  thus  disposed  and  thus 
commanded,  a  second  was  arranged  at  tlie  distance  of 
fifty  yards,  consisting  of  the  Athole  men,  the  Robertsons, 
thcMacDonalds  of  Glencoe,  and  the  MacLauchlans,  undei 
the  command  of  Lord  Nairn.  Charles  took  his  place  be- 
tween the  two  lines.  The  whole  army  was  rather  supe. 
rior  in  numbers  to  that  of  General  Cope,  being  probably 
about  2400;  but  as  the  second  line  never  came  into  action, 
the  real  number  of  combatants,  as  stated  by  the  prince's 
authority  after  the  battle,  was  only  1456. 

Surprise  being  no  part  of  the  prince's  plan,  no  regret 
was  expressed  at  the  alarm  which  the  videttes  had  carried 
to  the  king's  army ;  but  it  was  thought  necessary  to  form 
the  lines  as  quickly  as  possible.  When  this  was  efl'ected, 
Charles  addressed  his  men  in  these  words,  "  Follow  me, 
gentlemen ;  and  by  the  blessing  of  God,  I  will  this  day 
make  you  a  free  and  happy  people!"  The  Duke  of  Perth 
then  sent  Mr.  Anderson  to  inform  Lord  George  Murray 
that  he  was  ready  to  march.  Anderson  met  an  aide-de- 
camp, sent  by  Lord  George  to  inform  the  duke  that  tlie 
left  wing  was  moving.  Some  time  of  course  elapsing 
before  the  right  wing  was  aware  of  this  motion,  it  was  a 
little  behind  the  left ;  and  the  charge  was  thus  made  in 
an  oblique  manner. 

It  was  just  dawn,  and  the  mist  was  fast  retiring  before 
the  advance  of  the  sun,  when  the  Highlanders  set  out 
upon  their  attack.  A  long  uninterrupted  series  of  fields, 
from  which  the  grain  had  recently  been  reaped,  lay  be- 
tween them  and  GeueroJ  Gope's  position.  Morn  was  al- 
ready on  the  wateis  of  the  Fortlx  to  their  right,  and  the 
mist  was  rolling  in  large  masses  over  the  marsh  and  up 
the  crofts  to  their  left ;  but  it  was  not  yet  clear  enough 
to  admit  of  either  army  seeing  the  other.  An  impervious 
darkness  lay  between,  which  was  soon,  however,  to  dis- 
close to  both  the  exciting  spectacle  of  an  armed  and  de- 
termined enemy.  Early  as  was  the  hour,  and  notwith- 
standing the  darkness,  the  walls  of  almost  all  the  neigh- 
bouring fields  around  were  covered  by  rustics  and  others, 
anxious  to  obtain,  from  a  safe  distance,  a  view  of  the  im 
pending  conflict.  On  the  part  of  the  Highlanders  there 
was^  perfect  silence,  e.i[ocpt  the  rushing  sound  occasioned 
by  their  feet  going  through  the  stubble  :  on  that  of  Ge 
neral  Cope,  only  an  occasional  drum  was  to  be  lieai'd,  as 
it  hoarsely  pronounced  some  military  signal. 

At  setting  out  upon  the  charge,  the  Highlanders  all 
pulled  off'  their  bonnets,  and,  looking  upwards,  uttered  a 
short  prayer.  The  front-rank  men,  most  of  whom  were 
gentlemen,  and  all  of  whom  had  targets,  stooped  as  much 
they  could  in  going  forward,  keeping  their  shieldi 
"  "    "    "     idf  -     -    . 


e  passed  (he  journ 
,  gres-ort,"— that  i 


front  of  their  heads,  so  as  to  protect  almost  every  part  of 
their  bodies,  except  the  limbsj  from  tlic  fire  which  they 
expected.  The  inferior  and  worse-armed  men  behind, 
endeavoured  to  supply  the  want  of  defensive  weapons  by 
going  close  in  rear  of  their  companions.  Every  chief 
charged  in  the  centre  of  his  regiment,  supported  imme- 
diately on  both  sides  by  his  nearest  relations  and  princi- 
pal officers;  any  one  of  whom,  as  of  the  whole  clan, 
would  have  willingly  substituted  his  person  to  the  blow 
aimed  at  that  honoured  individual. 

A  little  in  advance  of  the  second  line,  Charles  himself 
went  on,  in  the  midst  of  a  small  guard.  His  situation  was 
not  so  dangerous  as  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  carried 
through  his  wish  of  going  foremost  into  the  enemy's 
lines;  but,  as  he  was  only  a  few  yards  behind  the  front 
line,  his  position  was  not  without  peril.  To  prove  that 
he  had  all  the  resolution  and  coolness  necessary  for  a  sol- 
dier, we  may  quote  a  eireumstance  incidentally  men- 
tioned in  the  journal  of  a  Highland  officer.  This  gentle- 
\v  his  royal  highness,  just  before  the  meeting  of 
"  '  forward  to  the  Duke 
)  give  his  last  orders. 
vot.   II. — 6 


In  returning  to  his  guard, 
said,  with  a  smile,  "  Gres-o 
Aff.v/r,  make  haste .'" 

Kot  only  was  the  front  line,  as  already  mentioned,  ob- 
lique, but  it  was  soon  further  weakened  from  another 
cause.  Soon  after  commencing  the  charge,  it  was  found 
that  the  marsh  retired  southwards  a  little,  and  left  some 
firm  grount)  unoccupied  by  that  extremity  of  the  army, 
so  that  it  would  have  been  possible  for  Cope  to  turn  tlieir 
flank  with  a  troop  of  dragoons.  In  order  to  obviate  this 
disadvantage,  tlie  Camerons  were  desired  by  Lord  George 
Murray  to  incline  that  way,  and  fill  the  open  ground. 
When  they  had  done  so,  tllere  was  an  interval  in  the 
centre  of  the  line,  which  was  ordered  to  be  filled  up  from 
the  second  line ;  but  it  could  not  be  done  in  time.  Some 
of  the  prince's  oflieers  afterwards  acknowledged,  that 
when  they  first  saw  the  regular  lines  of  the  royal  army, 
and  the  level  rays  of  the  new-risen  sun  reflected 
thousand  points  from  the  long  extended  series  of  muskets, 
they  could  not  help  expecting  that  the  wavering  unsteady 
clusters  into  which  their  own  line  was  broken,  would  be 
defeated  in  a  moment,  and  utterly  swept  from  the  field. 
The  issue  was  destined  to  be  far  otherwise. 

Sir  John  Cope,  who  had  spent  the  night  at  the  little 
illage  of  Coekenzie,  where  his  baggage  was  disposed 
under  a  guard,  hastened  to  join  his  troops  on  first  receiv- 
ng  intelligence  that  the  H  ighlandcrs  were  moving  towards 
he  east.  His  first  impression  regarding  their  movement 
;eems  to  have  been,  that,  after  finding  it  impossible  to 
attack  him  either  across  the  morass  or  through  the  dc- 
files  of  Preston,  they  were  now  about  to  take  up  a  posi- 
tion on  the  open  fields  to  the  east,  in  order  to  fight  a  fair 
battle  when  daylight  should  appear.  It  docs  not  seem 
have  occurred  to  him  that  they  would  make  the  at- 
tack immediately ;  and,  accordingly,  although  he  thouglit 
proper  to  form  his  lines  and  turn  thena  in  the  direction 
of  the  enemy,  he  was  at  last  somewhat  disconcerted,  and 
'ere  not  a  little  surprised,  when  it  was  given 
out  by  the  sentries  that  the  Highlanders  were  upon  them. 
The  circumstances  which  lead  us  to  this  conclusion 
ill  scarcely  fail  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  same 
idea.  According  to  the  journal-writer  already  quoted, 
the  advancing  mountaineers,  on  first  coming  within  sight 
of  Cope's  army,  heard  them  call  out,  "  Who  is  there  " 
Who  is  tllere  ?  Cannons !  Cannons  I  get  ready  the  car 
nons,  cannoneers !"  On  the  other  hand,  Andrew  Her 
derson,  a  whig  historian,  has  mentioned,  in  his  accour 
of  the  engagement^  that  the  sentries,  on  first  perceiving 
the  Highland  line  through  the  mist,  thought  it 
hedge  which  was  gradually  becoming  apparent  as  the 
light  increased.  The  event,  however,  was  perhaps  the 
best  proof,  that  the  royal  army  was  somewhat  taken  by 


The  mode  of  fighting  practised  at  this  period  by  the 
Highlanders,  though  as  simple  as  can  well  be  conceived, 
was  calculated  with  peculiar  felicity  to  set  at  nought  and 
defeat  the  tactics  of  a  regular  soldiery.  It  has  been  thus 
described  by  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,  who  was  engaged 
'n  all  the  actions  fought  during  this  campaign.  They  ad 
anced  with  the  utmost  rapidity  towards  the  enemy 
gave  fire  when  within  a  musket-length  of  the  object,  and 
then,  throwing  down  their  pieces,  drew  their  swords,  and 
holding  a  dirk  in  their  left  hand  along  with  the  target, 
darted  with  fury  on  the  enemy  through  the  smoke  of 
their  fire.  When  within  reach  of  the  enemy's  bayoni 
bending  their  left  knee,-  they  contrived  to  receive  : 
thrust  of  that  weapon  on  their  targets  ;  then  raising  their 
arm;  and  with  it  the  enemy's  point,  they  rushed  in  upon 
the  soldier,  now  defenceless,  killed  him  at  one  blow,  and 
in  a  moment  within  the  lines;  pushing  right  and 
nth  sword  and  dagger,  often  bringing  down 
at  once.  The  battle  was  thus  decided  " 
and  all  that  followed  was  mere  carnage. 

Cope,  informed  by  his  retreating  sentries,  that  the 
lemy  was  advancing,  bad  only  time  to  ride  once  along 
the  front  of  his  lines  to  encourage  the  men,- and  was  jusl 
returned  to  his  place  on  the  right  of  the  infantry,  when 
■  e  perceived,  through  the  thin  suflny  mist,  the  dark 
lumps  of  the  clans  rushing  swiftly  and  silently  on  to- 
wards his  troops  ;  those  which  were  directly  opposite  to 
him  being  most  visible,  while  on  the  left  they  faded  away 
in  an  interminable  line  amongst  the  darkness  from  which 
they  seemed  gradually  evolving.  The  indefinite  and  ap- 
parently innumerable  clusters  in  which  they  successively 


burst  upon  his  sight— the  rapidity  hHIi  which  Ihcy  ad- 
vanced— the  deceptive  and  indefinile  extent  given  to 
their  appearance  by  the  mist— all  conspired  to  appal  the 
unhappy  general,  and  had  no  doubt  an  effect  still  less 
equivocal  upon  his  troops.  Little  time  was  given  for  the 
action  of  icar;  for,  opening  up  one  of  those  frightful 
yells,  with  which  we  have  described  them  as  accustomed 
to  commence  their  battles,  the  Highlanders  almost  im- 
mediately  appeared  before  them  in  all  the  terror-slrtkhig 
and  overwhelming  reality  of  savage  warfare.  Five  of 
the  six  cannon  were  discharged  against  their  left,  with 
such  effect  as  (o  make  that  part  of  the  army  hover  for 
a  moment  upon  the  advance  ;  and  one  volley  of  musketry 
went  along  the  royal  lines  from  right  to  left,  as  the  elans 
successively  came  up.  But  all  was  unavailing  against 
the  ferocious  resolution  of  the  Highlanders.  One  dis. 
charge  of  muskets — one  burst  of  flame  and  smokc^— one 
long  re-echoing  peal  of  tlnmder-likc  sound — when  the 
lightning  sword  flashed  out  from  the  tartan  cloud,- and 
smote  with  irresistible  veliemence  the  palsied  and  de- 
fenceless soldiery. 

The  victory  began,  with  th«  battle,-  amoiig  the  Came- 
rons.    That  spirited  cta-ii,  notwithstanding  their  expo 
sure  to  the  cannon,  and  although   received   with  a  dis 
charge  of  musketry  by  the  artillery  guard,  ran  oil  With 
nted  speed,  and  were   first  up  to  the  front  of  the 
enemy.     Having   swept   over   the    Cannon,  they  found 
themselves  opposed   to  a  squadron  of  dragoons  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Whitney,  which  was  advancing  to 
attack  them.     They  had  only  to  fire  a  few  shots,  when 
these  dastards,  not  yet  recovered  from  their  former  fright, 
heeled  about,  and  tied  over  the  artillery-guard,  which 
as  accordingly  dispersed.     The  posterior  squadron  of 
dragoons,  under  Colonel  Gardiner  himself,  was  then  or- 
dered to  advance  to  the  attack.     "Thetr  gallant  old  com- 
mander led  them  forward,  encouraging  thera  as  Well  as 
he  could  by  the  way;  but  they  had  not  proceeded  mahy 
steps,  when,  receiving  a  few  shots  from  the  Highlanders, 
they    reeled,   turned,   and    followed    their   companions. 
Lochiel  had  ordered   his  men  to  strike  at  the  iioscs  of 
the  horses,  as  the  best  means  of  gettmg  the  better  of 
masters ;  but  they  never  found  a  single  opportunity 
of  practising  this  riKf,  the  men  having  ehoScn  to  retreat 
liile  they  were  yet  some  yards  distant.- 
If  Gardiner's  dragoons  behaved  thds  Jit,  Hamilton's:, 
at  the  other  extremity  of  (he  army,  may  be  said  to  have 
behaved  still  worse.     No  sooner  had  they  seen  their  fel- 
lows flying  before  the  Camerons,  than  they  also  tnrned 
about   and   fled,-  without  having   fired  a  tarabine,  and 
while  the  MacDonalds  were  still  at  a  little  distance. 

The  infantry,  when  deserted  by  those  from  whom  they 
wore  taught  to  expect  support,  gave  way  on  all  hands, 
without  having  reloaded  their  pieces,  or  stained  a  single 
b.ayonet  with  blood.  The  whole  at  once  threw  down 
their  arms,  eidier  to  lighten  them  in  their  flight,  or  to 
signify  that  they  surrendered  ;  and  many  Ibll  upon  their 
knees  before  the  impetuous  Highlanders,  to  beg  (he 
quarter  which,- in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  eOuld  scarcely 
be  given  them.  One  small  pafty  alone  out  of  the  army, 
had  the  resolution  to  make  any  resistance.  They  fought 
for  a  brief  space,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Gardi- 
ner, who,  deserted  by  his  own  troop;  and  observing  their 
gallant  behaviour,  thonght  proper  to  put  himself  at  their 
headj  They  only  fled  when  they  had  suff'ered  consider- 
ably, and  when  their  noble  leader  was  cut  down  by  nu. 
merous  wounds.  Suth  *'as  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Highlanders^  in  general;  bore  the  royal  soldiers  off  the 
field,  that  their  second  line,  though  only  fifty  yards  be- 
hind, and  though  it  ran  fully  as  f^pt  as  the  first,  on 
■  ig  up  to  (he  place,  found  nothing  upon  the  ground 
but  the  killed  and  wounded.  The  whole  battle,  indeed, 
to  have  lasted  only  five  or  six  mi-nutes. 
lie  panic  flight  which  immetfiafely  ensued,  the 
Highlanders  used  their  dreadftil  weapons  with  unsparing 
nd  performed  many  feats  of  individual  prowess, 
such  as  might  rather  adorn  the  pages  of  some  ancient 
ance,  than  the  authentic  narrative  of  a  modern  battle, 
mall  party  of  MacGregors,  in  particular,  bearing  for 
their  only  arms  the  biases  of  scythes  fastened  end-long 
pon  poles,  clove  heads  to  the  chin,  cnl  off  (he  legs  of 
horses,  and  even,  it  is  said,  laid  tlie  bodies  of  men  in  two 
listinct  pieces  Upon  (he  field.  With  the  broadsword 
lone,  strength  and  skill  enabled  (hem  to  do  prod'igious 
'-   .     Men's  feet  and  hands,  and  also  thti  feet   of 


horses,  were  severed  from  the  limbs  by  that  powerful 
weapon ;  and  it  is  a  well-authenticated  fact,  that  "  a  High- 
land gentleman,  after  breaking  through  Murray's  regi- 
ment, gave  a  grenadier  a  blow,  which  not  only  severed 
the  arm  raised  to  ward  it  off,  but  cut  the  skull  an  inch 
deep,  so  thiit  the  man  immediately  died." 

The  various  degrees  of  good  conduct  displayed  by  the 
different  clans  in  this  singular  conflict,  is  necessarily  a 
very  delicate  subject,  tliough  one  whicli  should  not  be 
altogether  neglected.  The  Camerons,  of  course,  deserve 
the  highest  praise,  because  they  were  the  first  in  action, 
and  tliat  although  raked  by  artillery,  which  none  of  the 
rest  had  to  endure.-  Yet  this  need  not  be  construed  as 
in  the  least  degree  reflecting  upon,  or  impairing  the 
well-won  military  renown  of  the  MacDonalds,  who  were 
only  prevented  by  a  fortuitous  circumstance  from  getting 
BO  soon  up  to  tiio  enemy.  There  never  yet  flowed  a  dr^jp 
of  coward  blood  in  the  veins  of  a  MacDonald  :  and  had 
the  good  fortune  of  the  Camerons  been  theirs,  it  is  im- 
possible  to  doubt  that  they  would  have  as  well  deserved 
it.  Regarding  the  conduct  of  tlie  centre  of  the  insur- 
gent army,  we  can  speak  less  equivocally.  According  to 
MacPharig's  manuscript,  already  quoted,  the  Duke  of 
Perth's  regiment,  who  occupied  that  part  of  the  line,  and 
most  of  wh.im  had  been  pressed  into  action  by  their 
landlord,  "stood  stock-still  like  oxen,"  on  approaching 
the  royal  troops.  It  was  to  this  regiment  that  the  scytl 
armed  company  of  MacGrcyors  belonged.  They, 
least,  evinced  all  the  ardour  and  bravery  which  were  so 
generally  displayed  that  day  by  their  countrymen.  Dis- 
regarding the  example  of  their  immediate  fellow-soldiers, 
they  continued  to  rush  forwards,  under  the  command  of 
their  captain,  Malcolm  MacGregor,  or  Murray, 
Duncan  Macgregor,  or  Murray,  Craigree.  A  space  being 
left  betwixt  tiicm  and  tlieir  clan-regiment,  which  went 
on  beside  the  Camerons,  under  the  command  of  Glen- 
cairnaig,  their  chief,  they  edged  obliquely  athwart  the 
field  in  that  direction,  in  order  to  rank  themselves  beside 
tlieir  proper  banner — an  evolution  which  exposed  them 
in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  lire  coming  at  that  moment 
from  the  British  regiments.  Their  captain  fell  before 
this  fire,  pierced  with  no  fewer  than  five  bullets,  two  of 
which  went  quite  through  his  body.  Like  Marmion, 
however,  under  similar  circumstances,  this  heroic  young 
man,  though  unable  to  engage  personally  in  the  conflict, 
thought  lie  might  at  least  encourage  his  men  to  do  so. 
He  accordingly  raised  himself  upon  his  elbow,  and  cried 


d  to 


out,  as  loud  as  he  could,  "Look  ye,  my  lads,  I'm  not 
dead — by  G — ,  I  shall  see  if  any  of  you  does  not  do  his 
duty !"  'I'his  speech,  half  whimsical  as  it  was,  is  said  to 
have  actually  communicated  an  impulse  to  his  men,  and 
perhaps  contributed,  with  other  acts  of  individual  heroism, 
to  decide  the  fate  of  the  da}'. 

The  general  result  of  the  battle  of  Preston,  may  be 
stated  as  having  been  the  total  overthrow  and  almost  en- 
tire destruction  of  the  royal  army.  We  have  already 
mentioned,  that  Cope  did  not  seem  to  have  calculated  his 
position  for  a  flight.  His  troops  now  found  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  that  oversight.  Most  of  tlic  infantry,  fall- 
ing back  upon  the  park-walls  of  Preston,  were  there 
huddled  together  without  the  power  of  resistance  into  a 
confused  drove,  and  had  either  to  surrender  or  be  cut  in 
pieces.  Many,  in  vainly  attempting  to  climb  over  the 
walls,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  ruthless  claymore.  Nearly 
four  hundred,  it  is  said,  were  thus  slain,  seven  hundred 
taken,  v.'liile  only  about  an  hundred  and  seventy  in  all 
succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape. 

Their  dragoons,  with  worse  conduct,  were  much  more 
fortunate.  In  falling  back,  they  had  the  good  luck  to 
find  outlets  from  their  respective  positions,  by  the  roads 
which  run  along  the  various  extremities  of  the  park-wall; 
and  they  thus  got  clear  through  the  village  with  very  lit. 
tie  slaughter ;  after  which,  as  the  Highlanders  had  nc 
horse  to  pursue  them,  they  were  quite  safe.  Several  of- 
ficers, among  whom  were  Fowkes  and  Lascelles,  escaj 
down  to  Cockenzie,  and  along  Scton  Sands,  in  a  direc- 
tion strangely  contrary  to  the  general  flight. 

The  unfortunate  Cope,— who,  though  personally  ur 
scathed,  may  be  considered  the  chief  sufferer  by  this  dii 
aster, — had  attempted,  at  the  first  break  of  Gardiner's 
dragoon?,  to  stop  and  rally  them,  but  was  borne  headlong, 
with  the  confused  bands,  through  the  narrow  road  to  the 
south  of  the  enclosures,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to 
the  contrary.  On  getting  quite  beyond  the  village, 
where  he  was  joined  by  the  retreating  bands  of  the  other 
regiment,  he  made  one  desperate  effort  to  retrieve  the 
fortune  of  the  day .  But  their  lesson  of  retreat  had  taken 
too  certain  eft'cct  upon  their  minds  to  be  unlearned  at 
this  juncture.  They  fled  on  in  spite  of  him,  ducking 
their  heads  along  tlieir  horses'  necks  to  escape  the  bullets 
which  tlie  pursuers  occasionally  sent  after  tliem;  and 
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Sir  John  was  at  last  obliged,  however  reluctantly,  to  take 
care  of  his  own  life,  by  also  galloping  off.  He  retired 
ith  his  panic-struck  troops,  up  a  narrow  path  leading 
from  Preston  towards  Birslie  Brae,  which  the  country 
people,  in  honour  of  him,  now  called  Jok, 
Road;  and  striking  into  another  nar 
the  south,  he  made  with  all  his  speed  for  the  hills  above 
Dalkeith.  He  did  not  draw  bridle  till  he  had  reached 
Channelkirk,  a  small  village  at  the  head  of  Lauderdale, 
twenty  miles  from  the  fatal  field.  He  there  stopped  to 
breakfast,  and  wrote  a  note  to  one  of  the  oflicers  of  state, 
expressing,  in  one  emphatic  sentence,  the  fate  of  the  day. 
He  has  been  described  by  a  person  who  saw  him  there 
as  exhibiting  in  his  countenance  a  strange  and  almost 
ludicrous  mixture  of  dejection  and  perplexity.  That  be 
still  under  the  influence  of  panic,  seems  to  be  proved 
by  his  not  considering  himself  safe  with  twenty  miles  of 
hilly  road  between  himself  and  the  Highlanders,  but  con- 
tinued his  flight  immediately  to  Coldstream  upon  Tweed, 
a  place  fully  double  that  distance  from  the  field  of  battle. 
Even  here  he  did  not  consider  himself  altogether  safe, 
but,  rising  early  next  morning,  rode  off  towards  Berwick, 
where  the  fortifications  seemed  to  give  assurance  of  at 
least  temporary  protection.  He  every  where  brought 
the  first  intelligence  of  his  own  defeat. 

The  number  of  dragoons  who  accompanied  the  gene- 
ral, was  about  four  hundred  ;  besides  which,  there  were 
perhaps  half  as  many  who  dispersed  themselves  in  dif- 
ferent directions.  "The  people  of  Musselburgh  have  a 
picturesque  tradition  of  a  considerable  party  riding  fu- 
riously through  that  town,  on  the  way  to  Edinburgh, 
with  countenances  and  demeanour  which  betrayed  the 
utmost  terror ;  while  a  long  train  of  riderless  steeds  fol- 
lowed close  after,  their  nostrils  distended  with  fright, 
their  saddles  turned  under  their  bellies,  and  the  skins  of 
many  spotted  with  the  blood  of  their  masters.  It  is  also 
remembered  by  tradition  at  Peebles,  as  a  circumstance 
illustrative  of  the  terror  into  which  these  wretched  sol- 
iers  had  been  thrown,  that  a  party  of  about  half  a  dozen 
■ho  reached  that  remote  town  early  in  the  forenoon 
■ere  in  the  act  of  surrendering  to  a  single  Jacobite,  the 
ehaplahi  of  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  who  called  upon  them 
to  yield  in  the  name  of  King  James,  when  they 

iscued  by  a  zealous  whig  magistrate,  who,  sallying  out 
of  his  cow-house  with  a  dung-fork  in  his  hand,  threaten 
ed  to  run  the  daring  catholic  through  the  body,  if  he  per 
sisted  in  detaining  the  king's  men.  Of  all  the  detached 
parties,  that  which  made  for  the  castle  of  Edinburgl: 
fied  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  degree  of  pusilla- 
imity ;  for  they  actually  permitted  themselves  to  be 
pursued  and  galled  the  whole  way  by  a  single  ca- 
valier, without  ever  once  having  the  courage  to  tun 
about  and  face  him.  It  was  Colqulioun  Grant,  a  gen- 
tleman  already  mentioned,  who  had  the  hardihood  t( 
perform  this  feat;  and  assuredly  the  courage  he  display 
fully  as  wonderful  in  its  way  as  tlie  cowardice  ol 
tlie  dragoons.  Grant  was  a  man  of  prodigious  bodily 
strength,  which  ho  had  testified,  the  day  before  Charles 
tered  Edinburgh,  by  simultaneously  knocking  down 
■o  of  Hamilton's  dragoons,  as  they  were  standing  upon 
the  High  street-  His  athletic  frame  was  anunated  by 
ind,  which,  for  high  chivalric  resolution,  might  have 
graced  a  paladin  of  romance,  or  a  Clarendon  cavalier. 
After  performing  some  deeds  of  desperate  valour  on  the 
field  of  Preston,  he  mounted  the  horse  of  a  British  officer, 
hom  he  had  brought  down  with  his  broadsword,  and 
rode  after  the  fugitive  dragoons  with  all  possible  speed, 
resolved  to  destroy  all  he  could  overtake.  The  victory 
just  gained  by  his  prince  had  elevated  his  political  zeal 
to  the  highest  pitch  ;  and  his  heart,  fleshed  by  the  bloody 
work  of  the  morning,  was  prepared  to  encounter  every 
sort  of  danger.  The  party  which  he  pursued,  sunk  in 
proportion  to  the  lowest  degree  of  imbecility,  entered  the 
long  ancient  street  of  Edinburgh,  little  more  than  half  an 
hour  after  the  battle,  crying  out  to  all  they  met 
way  for  them,  and  in  their  fright  firing  off  their  carabines 
at  every  one  who  seemed  disposed  to  accost  them, 
the  rear  of  their  long  straggling  troop  came  the  heroic 
Grant,  so  close  m  pursuit  that  he  entered  the  Netherbow 
Port,  ere  the  warders  could  close  the  gate  which  had 
been  opened  to  admit  tliem.  Notwithstanding  all  his  ef- 
forts, they  got  safe  into  the  castle,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
turn  away  disappointed.  He  who  had  so  lately  been 
triumphant  pursuer  might  now  be  considered  in  so 
measure  a  prisoner,  for  the  least  degree  of  resolution 
the  part  of  the  citizens  would  have  been  sufficient  to  c 
ture  him,  enclosed  as  he  was  within  their  walls,  at  the 
distance  of  many  miles  fi-om  those  who  could  hav 
ported  or  succoured  him.  The  same  dauntless  courage, 
however,  wliich  had  involved  him  in  this  dilemma, 
ed  to  extricate  him  from  it.     He,  in  the  first  place,  tmn- 
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ed  into  the  shop  of  a  draper  in  the  Lawnmarkct,  and 
ordered  a  full  suit  of  tartan  to  be  prepared  for  him  against 
the  day  after  next,  when  the  prince  regent,  he  said,  along 
with  tlie  whole  army,  would  return  in  triumph  to  tho 
city.     Then  remounting  his  horse,  and  still  brandishing 
his  sword,  be  rode  fearlessly  down  the  street  towards  the 
Netlierbow  Port,  an  object  of  infinite  wonder  and  con- 
sternation to  the  crowds  which  surveyed  him.     Before 
he  reached  the  barrier,  a  sort  of  resolution  had   been 
made  by  the  guard,  to  detain  him  as  an  enemy  to  govern- 
ment; but  when  they  heard  his  terrific  voice  command- 
ing them  to  open  their  gate  and  allow  him  a  free  pas- 
sage,— when  they  looked  upon  his  bold  countenance,  his 
bloody  sword,  and  battle-stained  habiliments,  their  half 
collected  courage  melted  away  in  a  moment ;  the  gate 
slowly  revolved  upon  its  hinges,  apparently  of  itself;  the 
guard  shrunk  aside,  beneath  the  wave  of  his  lofty  brand; 
and  Colquhoun  Grant,  who  might  have  been  so  easily 
taken  and  slain,  passed  scatheless  forth  of  the  city.     It 
said  that,  after  he  was  fairly  gone,  the  courage  of  the 
irders  revived  wonderfully,  and  each  questioned  an- 
other, with  angry  looks  and  hard  words,  how  he  camo 
to  shrink  from  his  duty  at  so  interesting  a  crisis.     But 
ome  time  after,  on  being  iiiterrog.ated  by  a  fcllow-towns- 
uan,  as  to  their  silliness  in  permitting  so  bloody  a  rebel 
o  pass  unpunished,  when   they  might  have  so  easily 
erved  their  country,  and  at  the  same  time  avenged  the 
many  murders  he  had  committed  that  morning,  by  de- 
ing  him,  they  had  the  candour  to  confess,  that  they 
considered  their  duty  in  this  case  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance,  and  that,  indeed,  every  thing 
sidered,  it  was  perhaps  quite  as  good  that  "  they  had 
got  rid  of  the  fellow  in  the  way  they  did." 

"  The  cowardice  of  the  English,"  says  the  Chevalier 
Johnston,  in  allusion  to  their  conduct  at  Preston,  "  sur- 
passed all  imagination.  They  threw  down  their  arms 
that  they  niiglit  run  with  more  speed,  thus  depriving 
themselves  of  the  only  means  they  had  of  arresting  tho 
vengeance  of  tlie  Highlanders.  Of  so  many  men  in  a 
condition,  from  tlieir  numbers,  to  preserve  order  in  their  • 
retreat,  not  one  thought  of  defending  himself.  Terror 
had  taken  complete  possession  of  their  minds.  I  saw,"  he 
continues,  "  a  young  Highlander,  scarcely  formed,  who 
was  presented  to  the  prince  as  a  prodigy,  having  killed, 
it  was  said,  fourteen  of  the  enemy.  The  prince  asked 
if  it  was  true  ?  '  I  do  not  know,'  replied  he,  '  if  I  killed 
them,  but  I  brought  fourteen  soldiers  to  the  ground  witli 
mj'  broadsword  ! '  Another  Highlander  brought  ten  sol- 
diers to  the  prince,  whom  he  had  made  prisoners  of  war, 
driving  them  before  him  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  This 
Highlander,  from  a  rashness  without  example,  having 
pursued  a  party  to  some  distance  from  the  field  of  battle, 
along  the  road  between  the  enclosures,  struck  down  the 
hindermost  with  a  blow  of  his  sword,  calling  at  the  same 
time, '  down  with  your  arms  !'  The  soldiers,  terror-struck, 
threw  down  their  arms  without  looking  behind  them ; 
and  the  Highlander,  with  a  pistol  in  one  hand,  and  his 
sword  in  the  other,  made  them  do  just  as  he  pleased." 
From  tlie  eagerness  of  the  Highlanders  to  secure  as 
uch  plunder  as  possible,  they  did  not  improve  their  vic- 
tory by  a  very  eager  or  long  continued  pursuit.  A  great 
proportion  remained  upon  the  field,  investing  themselves 
with  the  spoils  of  the  slain  and  wounded,  while  others 
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the  field.  A  small  party,  among  whom  were  tlie  bravo 
MacGregors,  continued  the  chase  for  a  mile  and  a  half, 

the  words  of  MacPharig,  "  the  prince  came  up 
and  successively  took  Glencairnaig  and  Major  Evan  in 

congratulating  them  upon  the  result  of  the  fight. 
He  then  commanded  the  whole  of  the  clan  Gregor  to  be 
collected  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  and,  a  table  being 
covered,  he  sat  down  with  Glencairnaig  and  Major  Evan 
fresh  himself,  all  the  rest  standing  round  as  a 
guard,  and  each  receiving  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  little 
bread.''  In  regard  to  Charles's  conduct  after  a  victory 
his  arms,  we  quote  the  report  of  another 
eye-witness,  Andrew  Henderson,  author  of  an  historical 
account  of  the  campaign.  "I  saw  the  Chevalier,"  says 
Andrew,  "  after  the  battle,  standing  by  his  horse,  dressed 
like  an  ordinary  captain,  in  a  coarse  plaid  and  large  blue 
bonnet,  with  a  narrow  plain  gold  lace  about  it,  his  boots 
and  knees  much  dirtied,  the  efl'ecls  of  his  having  fallen  in 
a  ditch.  He  was  exceedingly  merry,  and  twice  cried 
out  with  a  hearty  laugh, '  My  Highlanders  have  lost  their 
plaids.'  But  his  jollity  seemed  somewhat  damped  when 
he  looked  upon  the  seven  standards  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  dragoons  ;  at  this  sight  he  could  not  help  obser- 
ving, with  a  sigh, '  We  have  missed  some  of  tliem.'  After 
this  he  refreshed  himself  upon  the  field,  and  with  the 
greatest  composiurc  eat  a  eUce  of  cold  beef  ajid  drank  a 


glass  of  wine."  Mr.  Henderson  ought  to  have  mentioned 
timt  Cliarles  liad,  before  tlius  attending-  to  his 
sonal  wants,  spent  several  hours  in  providing  for  the  relief 
of  tlic  wounded  of  both  armies;  preserving  (toVse  the 
language  of  Mr.  Home),  from  temper  or  from  judgment, 
every  appearanee  of  moderation  and  humanity.  It  i 
mains  to  be  stated,  that,  after  giving  orders  for  the  d 
posal  of  the  prisoners,  and  for  seeuring  the  spoils,  wliicli 
comprised  the  baggage,  tents,  cannon  and  a  miUtary  chest 
containing  four  thousand  poimds,  he  lefl  the  field,  and 
rode  towards  Pinkie  House,  the  seat  of  the  fllarqi 
Tweeddalc,  where  lie  lodged  lor  the  night.  And  whence 
lie  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  father : — 

Pinkie  House,  near  Edinburgh. 
Sept.2^,O.S.ll■^i. 

"Sir,— Since  my  last  from  Perth  it  has  pleased  God  to 
prosper  your  majesty's  arms  under  my  command  with 
success  that  has  surprised  my  wishes.  On  the  ITtli  w 
entered  Edinburgh  sword  in  hand,  and  got  possession  of 
the  town  without  sliedding  one  drop  of  blood,  or  using  any 
violence.  And  this  morning  I  have  gained  a  most  sig- 
nal victory  with  little  or  no  loss.  If  1  had  had  a  squad- 
ron or  two  of  horse  to  pursue  the  flying  enemy,  there 
would  not  one  man  of  them  have  escaped.  As  it  is,  they 
have  hardly  saved  any  but  a  few  dragoons,  who  by  a 
most  precipitate  flight  will  I  believe  get  into  Berwick. 

"  If  I  had  obtained  this  victory  over  foreigners,  my  joy 
would  have  been  complete; but  as  it  is  over  Englishmen, 
it  has  thrown  a  damp  upon  it  that  I  little  imagined. 
The  men  I  have  defeated  were  your  majesty's  enemies 
it  is  true,  but  tliey  might  have  become  your  friends  and 
dutifiil  subjects,  when  they  hid  got  their  eyes  opened  to 
see  the  true  interest  of  their  country,  which  you  mean  to 
save,  not  to  destroy.  For  this  reason  I  have  discharged 
all  public  rejoicing.  I  don't  care  to  enter  into  the  pai  ti- 
tulars of  the  action,  but  choose  rather  that  your  majesty 
would  hear  it  from  another  than  myself.  I  send  this  by 
Stewart,  to  whom  you  may  give  entire  confidence.  He 
is  a  faithfiil  honest  fellow,  and  thoroughly  instructed 
in  every  thing  that  has  liappened  till  this  day.  I  shall 
have  a  loss  in  him,  but  I  hope  it  will  be  soon  made  up  by 
his  speedy  return  with  the  most  agreeable  news  I  can 
receive — 1  mean,  that  of  your  majesty's  and  my  dearest 
brother's  health. 

"  I  have  sent  two  or  three  Gazettes  filled  with  ad- 
dresses and  mandates  from  the  bishops  to  tlie  clergy. 
The  addresses  are  such  as  I  expected,  and  can  impose 
on  none  but  the  weak  and  credulous.  The  mandates  are 
of  the  same  sort,  but  artfully  drawn.  1'hey  order  their 
clergy  to  make  the  people  sensible  of  the  great  blessings 
they  enjoy  under  the  present  family  that  governs  them, 
particularly  of  the  strict  administration  of  justice,  of  the 
sacredrcgard  that  is  paid  to  the  laws,  and  the  great  secu- 
rity of  their  religion,  and  liberty,  and  property.  This 
sounds  all  very  well,  and  may  impose  on  the  unthinking, 
but  one  who  reads  with  n  little  care  will  easily  see  the  fal- 
lacy. What  occasions  has  a  prince  who  has  learnt  the 
secret  of  corrupting  the  fountain  of  all  laws,  to  disturb 
tlie  ordinary  course  of  justice?  Would  not  this  be  to 
give  the  alaram,  or  amomit  to  telling  them  that  he  was 
not  come  to  protect  as  he  pretended,  but  really  to  betray 
them?  When  they  talk  of  the  security  of  their  religion, 
they  take  care  not  to  mention  one  word  of  the  dreadful 
growth  of  atheism  and  infidelity,  which  I  am  extremely 
sorry  to  hear  from  very  sensible,  sober  men,  have  within 
these  few  years  got  to  a  flaming  height,  even  so  far  that 
I  am  assured  many  of  their  most  fashionable  men  are 
ashamed  to  own  themselves  Christians,  and  many  of  the 
lower  sort  act  as  if  they  were  not. 

"Conversing  on  t'.iis  melancholy  subject,  I  was  led  into 
a  thing  which  I  never  understood  rightly  before,  which  is 
that  those  men  who  arc  loudest  in  the  cry  of  the  growth 
of  Po]wry,  and  the  danger  of  the  Protestant  refigion,  are 
not  really  Protestants,  but  a  set  of  profligate  men,  of 
good  parts  with  some  learning,  and  void  of  all  principlfs, 
but  pretending  to  be  republicans. 

"  I  asked  tliosc  who  told  me  this,  what  should  make 
those  men  so  jealous  about  preserving  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, seeing  they  are  not  Christians;  and  was  answered, 
that  it  is  in  order  to  recommend  themselves  to  the 
ministry,  who  (if  they  can  write  pamphlets  for  them,  or 
get  themselves  chosen  members  of  parliament)  will  be 
sure  to  provide  amply  for  them;  and  the  motive  of  this 
extraordinary  zeal  is  that  they  thereby  procure  to  them- 
selves the  connivance  at  least,  if  not  the  protection  of 
government,  while  they  are  propagating  their  impiety 
and  infidelity. 

"I  hope  in  God, Christianity  is  not  at  so  low  an  ebb  in 
tills  country  as  the  account  I  have  had  rcpresente  it  lo 
be ;  yet  if  I  compare  what  I  have  frequently  seen  and 
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heard  at  Rome,  with  some  things  I  have  observed  s 
I  am  afraid  there  is  too  much  trutli  in  it. 

"  The  bishops  are  as  unfair  and  partial  in  representing 
the  security  of  their  property  as  that  of  their  religi 
for  wlien  they  mention  it,  tliey  do  not  say  a  word  of  the 
vast  load  of  debt  that  increases  yearly,  under  which  the 
nation  is  groaning,  and  which  must  be  paid  (if  ever  they 
intend  to  pay  it)  out  of  their  property.  'Tis  true  all  thi 
debt  has  not  been  contracted  under  the  princes  of  thi 
family,  but  a  great  part  of  it  has,  and  the  whole  of  it 
might  have  been  cleared  by  a  frugal  administration  dur. 
ing  these  thirty  years  of  a  profound  peace  which  the  na- 
tion has  enjoyed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  immense  sums 
that  ha\c  been  squandered  away  in  corrupting  parlia- 
ments, and  supporting  foreign  interests,  which  can  nevei 
be  of  any  service  to  these  kingdoms. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  taken  up  too  much  of  your  majes- 
ty's time  about  these  sorry  mandates,  but  having  men 
tioned  them,  I  was  willing  to  give  your  majesty  my  senst 
of  them.  I  remember  Dr.  Wagslatr  (with  whom  1  wish  1 
had  conversed  more  frequently,  for  he  always  told  in< 
the  truth)  once  said  to  me,  that  I  must  not  judge  of  the 
clergy  oftlie  Church  of  England  by  the  bishop.<,  who  wert 
not  preferred  for  their  piety  or  learning,  but  for  very  diSer- 
cnt  talents;  for  writing  pamphlets,  for  being  active  at  elee 
tions,  and  voting  in  parliament  as  the  ministry  directed 
them.  After  I  have  won  another  battle,  they  will  write 
for  me  and  answer  their  own  letters. 

"There  is  another  sort  of  men,  among  whom  I  am 
inclined  tn  believe  the  lowest  arc  the  honestest,  as  well  as 
the  clergy;  1  mean  the  army,  for  never  was  a  finer  body 
of  men  looked  at,  than  those  I  fought  this  morning ;  y  el 
they  did  not  liehave  as  I  expected.  I  thought  1  could 
plainly  see  that  the  common  men  did  not  like  the  ca 
they  were  engaged  in.  Had  they  been  fighting  against 
Frenchmen,  come  to  invade  their  coimtry,  1  am 
vinced  they  would  have  made  a  better  defence.  The 
poor  men's  pay,  and  their  low  prosjiects,  arc  not  sufficient 
to  corrupt  their  natural  principles  of  justice  and  honcfty; 
which  is  not  the  case  with  their  ofiicers,  who,  incited  by 
their  own  ambition,  and  false  notions  of  honour,  fought 
most  desperately.  I  asked  one  of  them,  who  is  my  pri- 
soner, (a  gallant  man),  why  he  would  fight  against  his 
lawful  prince,  and  one  who  »  as  come  to  rescue  liis  eoun. 
try  from  a  foreign  yoke?  He  said  he  was  a  man  of  honour, 
and  would  be  true  to  the  prince  whose  bread  he  ate, 
and  whose  commission  he  bore.  1  told  him  it  was  a 
noble  principle,  but  ill  applied,  and  asked  him  if  he  was 
not  a  whig?  He  replied  that  he  was. — Well,  then,  said  I, 
how  come  you  to  look  upon  the  commission  you  bear,  and 
the  bread  you  eat,  to  be  the  prince's  and  not  your  coun- 
try's, which  raised  you  up,  and  pays  you  to  serve  and  de- 
fend it  against  foreigners,  for  that  I  have  always  under- 
stood to  be  the  true  principle  of  a  whig?  Have  you  not 
heard  how  your  countrymen  have  been  carried  abroad,  to 
be  maltreated  by  the  defenders  of  their  Protestant  religion, 
butchered  fighting  in  a   quarrel  in  which  your  country 

has  little  or  no  concern,  only  to  aggrandise  Honover? 

To  this  he  made  no  answer,  "but  looked  sullen,  and  hung 
down  his  head. 

"The  truth  is,  there  are  few  good  officers  among  them. 
They  are  brave,  because  an  Englishman  cannot  be  other- 
wise; but  they  have  generally  little  knowl.-dge  in  their 
business,  are  corrupt  in  -their  morals  and  have  few  re- 
straints from  religion,  though  they  would  have  you  be- 
lieve  they  are  fighting  for  it.  As  to  their  honour  they  talk 
so  much  of,  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  try  it,  for  having 
no  strong  place  to  put  my  prisoners  in,  shall  be  obliged  to 
release  them  upon  parole.  If  they  do  not  keep  it,  I  wish 
they  inay  not  fall  into  my  hands  again,  for  in  that 
case  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  protect  them  from  the 
resentment  of  my  Highlanders,  who  would  be  opt  to  kill 
them  in  cold  blood,  which,  as  I  take  no  pleasure  in  re- 
vengCj  would  be  extremely  shocking  to  me.  My  haughty 
foe  thinks  it  beneath  him,  I  suppose,  to  settle  a  cartel.  I 
wish  for  it  as  much  for  the  sake  of  his  men  as  ray  own. 
I  hope  ere  long  I  shall  make  him  glad  to  sue  for  it. 

"  I  hear  there  are  GOOO  Dutch  troops  arrived,  and  ten 
battalions  of  the  English  sent  for.  I  viish  they  were 
all  Dutch,  that  I  might  not  have  the  pain  of  shedding  Eng- 
lish blood.  I  hope  I  shall  soon  oblige  them  to  bring 
over  the  rest,  which  in  all  events  will  be  one  piece  of  ser- 
vice done  to  my  country,  in  helping  it  out  of  a  ruinous 
foreign  war.  'Tis  hard  my  victory  should  put  me  under 
new  difficulties  which  I  did  not  feel  before,  and  yet  this 
is  the  case.  I  am  charged  both  witli  the  care  of  my 
friends  and  enemies.  Those  who  should  bury  the  dead 
are  run  away,  as  if  it  were  no  business  of  theirs.  My 
Highlanders  think  it  beneath  them  to  do  it,  and  the  coun- 
try people  are  (led  away.  However,  I  am  determined  to 
try,  if  I  can  get  people  for  money  to  nndetlake  if,  for  I 
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cannot  bear  the  thought  of  suflering  F.nglishmen  to  rot 
above  the  ground.  J  am  in  great  diflieulties  how  I  shall 
dispose  of  my  wounded  prisoners.  If  I  make  a  hospital  of 
the  church,  it  will  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  profanation, 
and  of  having  violated  my  manifesto,  in  which  I  promisl 
ed  to  violate  no  man's  property.  If  the  magistrates  would 
act,  they  would  help  me  out  of  this  difficulty.  Come 
what  will,  I  am  resolved  not  to  let  the  poor  wounded 
men  lie  in  the  streets,  and  if  I  can  do  no  better,  I  v.  ill 
make  a  hospital  of  the  palace,  and  leave  it  to  them. 

"  I  am   so  distracted  with  these  cares,  joined  to  thosa 
of  my  people,  that  I  have  only  time  to  add,  that 
"  I  am  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  son. 


Though  the  general  behaviour  of  the  king's  army  on 
this  memorable  battle  wffs  the  reverse  of  soldierly,  there 
were  not  wanting  instances  of  valour  on  its  part,  less 
daring  perhaps,  but  equally  honourable  witli  any  dis- 
played by  the  victors.  The  venerable  Gardiner— that 
bcau-idcat  of  an  old  officer  of  the  Marlborough  school, 
and  a  man  who  perhaps  combined  in  his  single  person  all 
the  .attributes  which  Sir  Richard  Steele  has  given  to  "the 
Christian  soldier," — afforded  a  noble  instance  of  devoted 
bravery.  On  the  previous  afternoon,  tliough  so  weak 
that  he  had  to  be  carried  forward  from  Haddington  in  a 
post  chaise,  he  urged  the  propriety  of  instantly  attacking 
the  Highlanders,  and  even  it  is  said,  offered  Cope  his 
neighbouring  mansion  of  Bankton  in  a  present,  provided 
he  would  consent  to  that  measure,  which  he  felt  con- 
vinced was  the  only  one  that  could  ensure  victory. 
When  he  found  this  counsel  decidedly  rejected,  he  gave 
all  up  for  lost,  and  proceeded  to  prepare  his  mind  by 
pious  exercises  for  tlie  fate  which  he  expected  to  meet  in 
the  rnornmg.  In  the  battle,  notwithstanding  his  gloomy 
anticipations,  he  behaved  with  the  greatest  fortitude, 
making  more  than  one  of  the  insurgents  fall  around  him. 
Deserted  by  his  dragoons,  and  severely  wounded,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  foot  which  still 
refused  to  yield;  and  he  only  ceased  to  fight,  when 
brought  to  the  ground  by  severe  and  repeated  wounds. 
He  expired  in  the  manse  of  Tranent,  after  having  rather 
breathed  than  lived  a  few  hours. 

Another  redeeming  instance  of  self-devotion,  was  pre- 
sented by  Captain  Brymer  of  Lee's  regiment,  the  only 
officer  in  the  army  who  had  ever  before  seen  tlie  High- 
landers attack  regular  troops.  He  had  witnessed  the 
wild  onset  of  the  MacDonalds  at  Sheriffinuir,  which  ini- 
pressed  him  with  a  respect  for  the  instinctive  valour  of 
the  race.  At  Haddington,  two  nights  befcre,  when  all 
the  rest  of  the  officers  were  talking  lightly  of  the  enemy, 
and  anticipating  an  easy  victory,  Brymer  retired  to 
solitary  meditation,  assured  that  the  danger  which  ap- 
proached was  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  When  the 
dread  moment  of  fight  arrived,  he  disdained  to  fly  like 
the  rest,  but  fell  at  his  station,  "  with  his  face  to  the  foe." 

The  field  of  Preston,  after  the  heat  of  the  battle  was 
past,  presented,  it  is  said,  a  spectacle  more  horrible  than 
rnay  be  generally  displayed  upon  fields  where  many 
times  the  number  have  been  slain.  As  most  of  the 
wounds  had  been  inflicted  by  the  broadsword,  or  by  still 
deadlier  weapons,  and  comparatively  few  by  gunshot, 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  wounded  were  almost  all 
dreadfully  gashed,  and  there  was  a  much  g-cater  effusion 
of  blood  upon  the  field  than  could  have  otherwise  taken 
place.  The  proper  horror  of  the  spectacle  was  greatly 
increased  by  dissevered  members — "legs,  arms,  hands 
and  noses,"  says  an  eye-witness, — which  were  strewed 
about  the  field,  in  promiscuous  and  most  bizarre  eon- 
fiision,  so  as  at  once  to  astonish  and  terrify  the  beholder. 
A  number  of  women,  followers  of  the  camp,  and  mostly 
natives  of  England,  added  lo  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  by 
their  wild  wailing  erics;  while  seven  hundred  disarmed 
soldiers,  including  seventy  officers,  stood  dejected  in  a 
herd  at  a  corner  of  the  field,  under  the  charge  of  a  few 
well-armed  mountaineers. 

The  Highlanders  having  been  generally  considered  a 
barbarous  people,  it  will  scarcely  be  believed  of  them. 


their  power. 


the  wounded  of  the 


This  is  attested  by  the  tradition  of  tl:e  country  people,  aa 
well  as  by  the  Journal  of  the  Clanranald  officer,  so  often 
quoted.  "  Whatever  notion,"  says  this  gentleman,  "our 
Low  country  people  may  entertain  of  the  Highlanders,  I 
can  attest  they  gave  many  proofs  this  day  of  their 
humanity  and  mercy.  Not  only  did  I  often  hear  cur 
common  clansmen  ask  the  soldiers  if  they  wanted 
quarter,  and  not  only  did  we,  the  ofiicers,  exert  our 
utmost  pains  lo  save  those  who  were  slubborn,  or  wha 
could  not  make  themselves  understood,  but  I  sa\v  6c>U5 
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proof  for  all,  of  my  own  particular  observation,  i  saw  a 
Higlilander,  carefully,  and  with  patient  kindness,  support 
a  poor  wounded  soldier  by  the  arms  «**»«»  "-"I  ot- 
ter wards  carry  him  on  his  back  into 
left  him,  with  a  sixpence  to  pay  his  ch: 
adds  the  journalist,  "  we  followed  not  only 
iiumanity,  but  also  the  orders  of  our  prince, 
in  every  thing  as  the  true  father  of  his  country 

Of  the  Highlanders  themselves,  only  ihirly  were  killed, 
including  three  officers,  and  about  seventy  or  eighty 
wounded.  The  greater  part  of  the  wounded  oi  boUi 
armies  were  taken  into  Colonel  Gardiner's  house,  where 
it  is  yet  possible  to  sec  upon  the  oaken  floors,  the  dark 
outlines  or  prints  of  the  tartaned  warriors, 
their  bloody  garments,  where  they  lay.  ,  ,      ,. 

Whatever  humanity  may  have  been  displayed  by  the 

Highlanders  towards  the  wounded     '  ' '  ' " 

to  deny  that  they  exhibited  quite  ai 
general  activity  in  despoiling  the  slain.  £veiy  article 
they  conceived  to  be  of  the  least  value,  they  eagerly  ap. 
propriated  ;  often,  in  their  ignorance  of  civilised  hie, 
making  ludicrous  mistakes  in  their  preference  of  par 
ticular  articles,  and  as  often  appropriating  articles  which 
were  of  no  value  at  all.  One  who  had  got  a  watch,  sold 
it  soon  at\erwards  to  some  person 
marked,  when  the  bargain  was  concluded,  with  an  air  of 
great  gratulation,  "he  was  glad  to  be  quit  of  ta  chratur, 
for  she  leeved  nae  time  after  he  catched  her;  the 
macliine  having  in  reality  stopped  for  want  of  winding 
up.  Another  exchanged  a  horse  for  a  horse  pistol 
Rough  old  Highlanders  were  seen  going  with  the  fine 
shirts  of  the  English  officers  over  the  rest  of  their  clothes, 
while  little  boys  went  strutting  about  with  vast  gold 
laced  cocked  hats  on  their  heads,  bandaliers  dangling 
down  to  their  heels,  and  breeches  which  it  required  at 
least  one  of  their  hands  to  keep  from  tripping  them.  Out 
of  the  great  numbers  which  deserted  in  order  to  carry 
iiome  their  spoils,  more  than  one  were  seen  hurrying 
over  hill  and  dale,  with  nothing  but  a  great  military 
saddle  upon  their  backs,  and  apparently  iinpressedwitli 
tlie  idea  that  they  had  secured  a  competency  for  life. 

The  greater  part  of  the  slain  were  interred  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  park  wall,  so  often  alluded  to, 
where  the  ground  is  still  perceptibly  elevated  in  conse- 
quence. A  considerable  number  were  also  buried  round 
a  thorn  tree,  which  is  said  to  have  marked  the  centre  oi 
Cope's  first  line,  and  which  still  stands.  Tl 
people,  of  wliom  it  might  truly  bo  said,  in  ll 
Shakspeare,  that. 


1  of  the  day,  to  see  the  battle  ground. 
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;  done, 
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were  drawn  forth  and  employed  in  tliis  disagreeable  duty  ; 
which  they  performed,  with  horror  and  disgust,  by  cart- 
ing quantities  of  earth  and  emptying  it  upon  the  bloody 
heaps.  A  circumstance  worthy  of  note  occurred  at  the 
inhumation  of  a  small  party  of  dragoons,  which  had  been 
cut  off  at  a  short  distance  below  Tranent  churchyard 
A  hole  was  dug  for  these  men,  into  which  they  were 
thrown  as  they  had  fallen,  undivested  of  their  clothes 
A  Higlilander,  happening  to  approach,- and  seeing  a  pair 
of  excellent  boots  upon  one  of  the  party,  desired  a 
who  had  been  employed  in  digging  tlie  grave,  to  descend 
into  the  pit  and  hand  lliem  up  to  him.  The  rustle 
fused,  and  said  the  Highlander  might  go  down  himself, 
if  he  pleased.  With  some  hesitation  he  did  so,  and 
stooping  to  pull  off  the  boots,  when  the  indignant  gi 
digger  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head, 
his  spade,  which  stretched  him  beside  his  prey ;  and  he 
was  immediately  inhumed  in  the  same  pit 

When  the  search  for  spoil  had  ceased,  the  Highlanders 


afternoon,  when  a' 
I  gaed  to  see  the  fray,  man  ; 
But  had  I  wist  what  after  past, 

I'd  better  staid  away,  man. 
On  Seton  sands,  wi'  nimble  hands. 

They  picked  my  pockets  bare,  man ; 
But  I  wish  ne'er  to  dree  sic  fear, 
For  a'  the  sum  and  mair,  man. 
We  shall  here  introduce  a  traditionary  anecdote  con- 
nected  with  the  battle  of  Preston,  which  we  have  derived 
at  second   hand  from  a  descendant  of  the  person  con- 
cerned.    The   Highlanders,  in   their  descent  upon  the 
low  countries,   had  taken  away  all  the  horses  belonging 
to  a  Mr.  Lucas,  a  farmer  upon  the  estate  of  Tilliebody, 
in  the  west  of  Fife.     Tlie  unlucky  proprietor  followed 
the  army,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  his  cattle  ;  for  the 
better  accomplishment  of  which  he  was  charged  by  his 

landlord,   Abercrombie,   Esq.   ancestor    of   Sn 

Ralph  Abercrombie,  with  an  expostulatory  message  tc 
Lord  George  Murray,  with  whom  that  gcntlen;an  hap. 
pened  to  be  intimately  acquainted.  Lucas  made  up  tc 
the  lieutenant  general  on  the  very  evening  before  the 
battle  of  Preston.  When  he  had  mentioned  his  business, 
and  delivered  his  landlord's  message.  Lord  George  ex- 
pressed great  regret  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  the  respect 
he  could  have  wished  to  Tilliebody's  request.  Such 
the  necessity,  he  said,  of  the  army,  and  such  the  un 
ness  of  the  men,  that  he  could  not  upon  any  account 
interfere  in  the  case.  "However,"  added  his  lordship, 
make  free  to  tell  you  a  way  by  which  you  may 
take  justice  at  your  own  hands.  The  horses  are  all  up 
yonder  in  Tranent  churchyard.  Do  you  watch  yi 
opportunity,  and,  when  you  think  you  may  do  so  wiui 
safety,  just  pick  out  your  horses  from  the  rest,  and  make 
the  best  of  your  way  home  with  them."  The  farmer 
thanked  Lord  George  for  the  hint,  which  lie  said  he 
would  follow,  at  wliatever  risk.  Ho  was. about  to  take 
leave,  wTien  the  insurgent  leader,  pleased  with  the 
bold  resolution  he  avowed,  and  observing  him  to  be  a 
very  well  made  active  looking  man,  stopped  him,  to  ask 
if  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  enter  the  Highland  army, 
in  which  case  he  would  make  him  sure  of  a  commission. 
,Vlr.  Lucas  was  a  man  of  English  extraction,  and  by  no 
means  disposed  to  enroll  himself  in  a  corps  whicli  had 
displayed  such  gallows-like  conduct ;  he  therefore  respect- 
fully declined  Lord  George's  offer,  observing,  that  he 
was  very  well  content  with  the  laws  as  administered  by 
the  present  king,  which  he  was  afraid  would  not  be 
much  improved  by  men  of  such  disorderly  character  as 
the  Highlanders.  He  even  took  the  liberty  to  say  to  Lord 
George,  that  he  thought  the  sooner  his  lordship  could 
get  quit  of  the  enterprise  the  better,  as  he  could  foresee 
no  good  as  likely  to  come  of  it.  Lord  George  owned, 
with  an  air  of  confidential  candour,  that 
perhaps  a  prudent  one  ;  but  he' laughed  it  off  with  the 
proverb,  "  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound."  Lucas  then 
took  his  leave,  and  next  morning  found  an  opportunity, 
while  the  Highlanders  were  engaged  in  battli 
his  horses  from  the  churchyard. 


but 


company  the  procession, 
Holyroodhouse,  where,  according  to  the  Caledonian 
Mercury,  he  was  "  welcomed  with  the  loudest  acclama- 
tions of  the  people." 

The  news  of  the  battle,  which  told  the  complete  over- 
throw of  all  that  force  tha  government  had  been  able  to 


ainst  the  insurgents,  occasioned  i 


abstract 
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of  public  feeling  in  favour  of  the  victor,  and  spread 
proportionate  consternation  among  all  who  had  any  in- 
terest in  the  state.  The  whole  of  the  Scottish  state 
officers,  as  well  as  many  inferior  persons  enjoying  public 
trust,  betook  themselves  in  disguise  to  England,  or  to 
remote  parts  of  their  own  country  ;  and  in  all  Scotland 
there  soon  did  not  remain  a  single  declared  friend  of 
government,  except  those  who  kept^he  fortresses.  Cliai  les 
might  be  said  to  have  completely  recovered  his  paternal 
kingdom  from  the  iiands  of  the  usurper  ;  and  as  the 
British  army  still  remained  in  Flanders,  there  seemed 
nothing  wanting,  but  a  descent  upon  England,  in  order 
to  secure  that  portion  of  his  dominions  also.  It  has  been 
the  opinion  of  many,  that,  had  he  adopted  this  vigorous 
measure,  considering  the  terror  of  his  name,  the  rapidity 
with  which  he  could  have  marched,  and  the  general  idea 
which  at  this  moment  prevailed,  that  Uiere  was  nothing 
impossible  to  his  arms,  he  might  have  dislodged  his 
majesty  from  London,  and  changed,  for  a  time  at  least, 
and  probably  for  ever,  the  titles  of  king  and  pretender. 

His  own  sentiments  in  the  hour  of  victory  were  in 

favour  of  an  immediate  march  into  England.     Those  of 

his  chief  adherents  and  counsellors  suggested  a  more 

cautious  measure,  and  one  perhaps  less  likely  to  ensure 

the  success  -of  his  enterprise.     It  was  represented  that 

his  army  was  considerably  diminished  by  the  slaughter 

at  Preston,  and  by  the  desertion  of  those  wiio  had  gone 

home  to  secure  their  booty  ;  tliat  to  penetrate  into  England 

ith  less  tlian  two  thousand  men  would  discourage  his 

English  adlierents  ;  and  tliat,  by  waiting  a  little  longer, 

would  be  sure  to  increase  his  force  to  a  respectable 

amount,  by  the  accession  of  those  elans  and  other  Seots- 

ho  had  not  yet  declared  themselves  in  his  favour. 

By  these   objections,  Charles    permitted   himself  to  be 

rruled,  and  was,  in  the  mean  time,  amused  with  the 

te  and  circumstances  of  royalty  which  he  enjoyed  at 

Holyroodhouse. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  extravagant  rejoicings 
th  which  the  Jacobites  hailed  the  news  of  Preston. 
They  received  the  messengers  and  homeward  bound 
Highlanders,  who  every  where  dispersed  the  intelligence, 
with  tlie  most  unbounded  hospitality  ;  and  they  no  longer 
made  any  scruple  to  disclose  those  sentiments  in  public, 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to  conceal  as 
treasonable.  The  gentlemen  drank  fathom  deep  healths 
to  the  prince  who,  in  their  own  language,  "  could  eat  a 
dry  crust,  sleep  on  peas  straw,  take  Us  dinner  in  four 
minutes,  and  Avin  a  battle  in  five  ;"  whilst  the  ladies 
busied  themselves  in  procuring  locks  of  his  hair,  min- 
iature portraits  of  his  person,  and  ribbons  on  which  he 
was  represented  as  "  the  Highland  Laddie."  But  per- 
haps the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  individual  zeal 
in  his  behalf,  was  one  afforded  by  an  old  episcopalian 
or  nonjurant  clergyman,  who  had  attended  his  camp 
before  Preston,  as  some  of  the  violent  presbyterians,  en 
the  other  hand,  followed  that  of  Cope.  This  zealous 
partisan,  immediately  after  the  battle,  set  out  on  foot  for 
Ills  place  of  residence  beyond  Doune  in  Perthshire;  and, 
having  travelled  considerably  more  than  fifty  miles,  i 


through  the  neighbouring  parks,  seized  such  sheep  as 
they  could  conveniently  catch.  The  people  of  the  village 
have  a  picturesque  tradition  of  their  coming  straggling 
in,  every  now  and  then  during  the  day,  each  with  a 
sheep  upon  his  back,  which  he  threw  down  at  the  general 
dep6t,  with  the  exclamation,  "  Tare's  nihair  o'  Cope 
paagage  I  '  When  men's  minds  are  agitated  by  any 
mirthful  or  triumphant  emotion,  tliey  arc  pleased  with 
wonderfully  small  jokes ;  and  to  represent  the  spoil 
which  they  procured  among  private  individuals  as  only 
a  further  accession  of  plunder  from  the  vanquished  army, 
seems  to  have  been  the  prevailing  witticism  of  the  High- 
landers on  this  auspicious  day. 

In  the  blind  eagerness  of  the  Highlanders  fbi  spoil,  it 
is  said  that  they  plundered  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgli  and  other  neighbouring  towns,  who  came, 


^VIlill  says  lUng  Duliiigbrokc  1 

RUImrd  llic  Second. 

The  Camerons  had  entered  Edinburgh  scarcely  three 
hours  after  the  battle,  playing  their  pipes  with  might 
and  main,  and  exhibiting  with  many  marks  of  triumph 
the  colours  they  had  taken  from  Cope's  dragoons.  But 
the  return  of  the  main  body  of  the  ai-my  was  reserved  for 
the  succeeding  day,  Sunday,  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  impress  the  citizens  with  as  high  on  idea  as  possible 
of  the  victory  they  had  achieved.  The  clans  marched 
in  one  long  extended  line  into  the  lower  gate  of  the  city, 
an  hundred  bagpipes  playing  at  once  the  exulting  cavalier 
iiir— "  The  king  shall  enjoy  his  own  again."  They 
bore, besides  tiieir  own  appropriate  standards,  those  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  royal  army  ;  and  they  displayed 
witli  equally  ostentatious  pride  the  vast  accession  of  dress 
and  personal  ornament  which  they  had  derived  from  the 
vanquished.  In  tlie  rear  of  their  own  body  came  the 
prisoners,  at  least  half  as  numerous  as  themselves 
then  followed  the  wounded  in  carts.  At  the  end  of  all, 
came  tlie  baggage  and  cannon  under  a  strong  guard. 
They  paraded  through  all  the  principal  streets  of  the 
city,  as  if  anxious  to  leave  no  one  unimpressed  with  the 
sight  of  their  good  fortune.     Charles  himself  did  not  ac- 


nmg  gave 


out  the  news  of  the  victory  from  his  own 


of  worship,   invoking  a 
i  and  person  of  the  Che- 


pulpit,    at   the   ordinary    he 
thousand  blessings  on  the 
valier. 

The  cessation  of  public  worship  in  Edinburgh  was  npt 
the  least  remarkable  cireumstanee  attending  this  defeat. 
On  the  evening  of  his  victory,  Charles  sent  messengers 
to  the  houses  of  the  various  clergymen,  desiring  them  to 
preach  next  day  as  usual ;  but  when  the  bells  were  rung 
at  the  usual  hour,  no  clergyman  appeared  ;  and,  for  the 
first  time  on  record,  a  Sunday  passed  in  that  city  undis- 
tinguished by  the  ordmances  of  religion.  The  ministers, 
with  a  pusillanimity  which  was  afterwards  censured  even 
by  their  own  party,  had  all  left  tlieir  charges,  and  taken 
refuge  in  the  country.  Charles,  on  learning  this,  issued 
a  proclamation  on  Monday,  assuring  them  that  he  de- 
signed in  no  respect  to  disturb  them  in  the  exercise  of 
their  duties  ;  but  they  persisted,  notwithstanding,  in  their 
absurd  terrors,  and  absented  themselves  from  the  city 
during  all  the  time  the  Highlanders  remained  in  it.  A 
century  before,  their  predecessors  had  displayed  a  pre- 
cisely similar  degree  of  timidity  and  distrust,  when, 
having  taken  refuge  in  Edinburgh  castle  from  the  vic- 
torious arms  of  Cromwell,  they  repeatedly  refused  the 
toleration  and  protection  offered  to  them  by  that  general. 


and  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  liim,  wliich, 
being  printed,  testifies  no  less  to  the  childish  imbecility 
and  petulance  of  one  party,  than  to  the  vigorous  mind 
and  public  spirited  generosity  of  the  other.  One  prcsby. 
terian  clergyman  alone,  out  of  all  their  number,  on  the 
present  occasion,  ventured  to  appear  in  his  pulpit.  His 
name  was  Hog,  and  his  charge  tlie  inferior  one  of  morn 
ing  lecturer  in  the  Tron  church.  He  was  himself  : 
Jacobite,  and  had  a  near  relation  in  tlie  prince's  army 
Charles,  on  learning  tliat  he  had  perlbrmed  public 
worship,  and  tiiat  in  his  prayers  he  had  mentioned  nc 
names,  said  he  would  bestow  a  parisli  on  the  good  man 
should  he  come  to  his  kingdom.  It  may  be  also  men. 
tioned,  that  the  clergymen  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
St.  Cuthberts,-  having  their  churcli  protected  by  the  guns 
of  the  castle,  continued  to  exercise  their  fiinctions  as 
usual,  and  also  to  pray  for  King  George.  One  of  tliem, 
a  Mr.  MacVicar,  even  went  the  length  of  saying,  tliat, 
"  in  regard  to  the  young  man  who  had  recently  come 
among  tliem  in  search  of  an  eartlily  crown,  he  earnestly 
wished  he  might  soon  obtain,  what  was  much  better,  a 
heamnly  one"  When  this  was  reported  to  Cliariss,  lie 
is  said  to  have  laughed  heartily,  and  to  have  expressed 
himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  tenor  of  the  old  man's 
petition. 

By  proclaiming  toleration  at  Edinburgh,  and  by  ox- 
pressing  in  his  manifesto  an  intention  of  preserving  tlie 
present  rehgious  establishments  of  Britain,  Cliarles  evi- 
dently meant  to  shadow  forth  the  mild  nature  of  his 
reign,  in  case  he  should  succeed  in  his  enterprise.  It 
would  be  loo  much  to  say  lliat  he  was  altogether  sin- 
cere in  this  profession  ;  yet  there  is  .some  probability  in 
that  conclusion,  from  the  known  indifference  of  his 
mind  to  forms  of  religion,  and  from  his  only  eight  years 
after  gratuitously  abjuring  the  catholic  faith.  An  ad- 
herent who  knew  him  intimately,  being  asked,  in  Ihc  ex- 
pedition through  England,  "  what  religion  his  royal 
highness  was  of?"  answered,  that  he  believed  "  his  re- 
ligion v.'as  yet  to  seek  ;"  and  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock, 
when  it  was  represented  to  him  by  a  clergyman  before 
liis  execution,  that  the  lendency  of  the  insurrection  had 
been  to  restore  the  evils  and  monstrosities  of  popery, 
distinctly  avowed,  that  he  never  had  believed  that,  and 
that  "  from  all  the  conyersation  he  had  ever  had  with 
Prince  Charles,  and  from  all  he  could  learn  of  his  senti- 
ments, ho  was  not  a  person  who  had  any  rcvl  concern 
for  any  outward  profession  of  religion."  This  happy 
indifference,  though  perhaps  disreputable  in  a  subject, 
seems  to  be  the  very  constitution  of  mind  required  in 
the  British  king;  and  it  seems  altogether  highly  proba- 
ble, that  had  Charles  obtained  his  object,  he  would  have 
disappointed  the  alarmists  who  raised  the  cry  of  popery 
against  him  and  his  cause.  We  can  relate  for  a  cer- 
tain fact,  that  being  solicited  by  the  Laird  of  Glcncair- 
naig  to  attend  public  worship,  he  expressed  llie  utmost 
willingness  to  do  so,  but  was  dissuaded  by  the  Duke  of 
Perth",  who  was  a  zealous  catholic. 

While  the  news  of  the  victory  was  elating  the  hearts 
of  his  father  and  other  friends  abroad, and  striking  alarm 
into  the  court  of  St.  James,  the  people  among  whom  it 
liappened,  unaccustomed  to  domestic  war  for  so  many 
years,  thought  and  talked  of  nothing  el.se.  The  zealous 
whigs  and  presbyterians  in  general  regarded  his  success 
with  consternation  ;  but  the  general  lone  of  the  public 
mind  was  favourable  in  a  high  degree  to  Charles.  Many 
looked  upon  him  as  a  hero  destined  to  restore  his  pa- 
ternal country  to  Ihe  consequence  and  prosperity  which 
it  had  lost  at'  the  Union  ;  and  with  that  national  spirit 
which  often  leads  men  to  prefer  in  sentinient  an  old  tale 
to  a  present  substantial  good,  they  talked  with  rapture 
o^  the  renewed  independence  of  their  country,  and  of 
"the  Blue  Bonntts"  once  more,  as  formerly,  going 
**  over  the  Border,"  and  spreading  terror  in  the  rich  vales 
of  England.  One  of  the  schemes  of  the  day  made  Charles 
king  of  his  paternal  kingdom,  and  the  enemy  of  Eng- 
land; and  they  welcomed  the  idea  of  their  country  soon 
slatting  from  its  degraded  condition  of  a  province,  into 
that  of  a  separate  monarchy,  and  becoming,  instead  of 
a  servile  appanage  of  England,  a  respectable  adversary 
even  to  that  powerful  country.  Such  "devout  imagina- 
tions'' were  inexpressibly  pleasing  to  the  public  mind — 
pleasing  though  dangerous,  and  acceptable  with  all 
their  alarming  accompaniments.  It  is  Irue,  they  were 
not  such  as  could  be  acted  upon — they  could  not  stand 
the  slightest  inquiry  on  the  pari  of  reason  ;  yet  for  a 
moment  they  seemed  to  have  dazzled  with  a  ray  of  ro- 
mance the  imagination  of  a  commercial  and  peaceful 
people. 

The  Highland  army  '.vas  not  more  flattered  with  this 
emotion  of  the  public   mind,  than  tlie   vanquished  party 
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was  ridiculed  and  condemned.  General  Cope,  now 
cooped  up  in  disgrace  within  the  walls  of  Berwick,  was 
the  iheme  of  a  thousand  scuriil  rhymes,  which  were 
chanted  and  appreciated  every  whore,  and  some  o: 
which,  superior  to  the  rest  in  bitterness  of  saioasm 
are  yet  popular  in  Scotland.  Of  those  siill  in  repute 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  a  tallad  to  the  air  ol 
"  Killiecrankie,"  which  was  wrillen  by  an  east  Lothian 
farmer  named  Skirving.* 

From  the  time  that  he  returned  victorious  from  Pros, 
ton,  Charles  continued,  under  the  style  of  prince  regent, 
to  exercise  ii\CYy  act  of  sovereignty  at  Holyroodhouse. 
the  same  as  if  he  had  been  a  crowned  monarch  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  his  kingdom.  He  ordered  regiments 
to  be  levied  for  his  service,  and  troops  of  horse-guards 
lijr  the  defence  of  his  per.son.  He  appointed  a  coum 
meet  him  every  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  the  members  of 
which  were,  tile  Duke  of  Perth,  Lord  George  Murray, 
Secretary  Murray,  Quarter  Master  General  Sullivan, 
Lord  Pilsligo,  Lord  Elcho,  and  all  the  Highland  chiefs. 
He  also  proposed  lo  assemble  a  Scottish  parliament,  in 
order  at  Once  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  people,  and  to 
interest  lliein  in  his  proceedings,  by  appearing  to  act 
with  their  sanction. 

His  deportment  during  this  brief  interval  of  triumph 
was  generally  considered  pensive.  He  seemed  least  ol 
all  men  elated  by  his  victory,  and  he  had  the  air  of  one 
who  is  oppressed  by  business  and  care.  Tliis  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  magnitude  and  hazard  of  his  enter- 
prise, or  by  the  difBcuUy  which  he  is  said  to  have  e.x- 
pciienced  in  conducting  himself  with  impartiality 
ainono-  his  adherents.  He  nevertheless  gave  occasional 
balls  to  the  numerous  ladies  who  favoured  his  cause,  and 
generally  dined  in  public  with  his  officers.  On  these 
■  5ns,  if  not  uniformly  cheerful,  he  at  least  exerted 
f  to  appear  pleased  with  the  local  and  moral  char- 
af  his  paternal  kingdom.  He  frequently  said, 
at  dinner,  that  if  his  enterprise  was  successful, 
Scotland  should  be  his  Hanover,  and  Holyroodhouse  his 
^erenliausen  ;  a  saying  at  once  complimentary  in  the 
lighest  degree  to  Scolhind,  and  exquisitely  satirical  up- 
lu  King  George.  The  ladies  who  attended  his  enter- 
aininents  in  Holyrood,  took  pleasure  in  contributing 
heir  plate,  china,  and  linen,  for  his  service  ;  and  many 
n  old  posset  dish  and  snuff  bo.x,  many  a  treasured  neck- 
ace  and  repeater,  many  a  jewel  which  had  adorned  its 
uccessive  generations  of  family  beauties,  was  at  this 
iino  laid  in  pledge,  in  order  to  raise  him  pecuniary 
ubsidies. 

By  giving  those  entertainments,  Charles  at  once  re- 
varded  and  secured  the  affection  of  his  female  partisans. 
It  is  well  known  that  Ihc  ladies  exercised  prodigious  in- 
;  over  his  fortunes.  President  Forbes  complains 
here,  that  he  could  scarcely  get  a  man  of  sense 
with  him,  or  even  to  consult  in  his  emergen- 
'  reason  o(  the  necessity  under  which  all  laboured 
sing  their  mistresses  by  favouring  the  Chevalier. 
3r  writer — an  olEccr  in   the  army,  who  came  to 
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*  In  this   rude   but   clever  composition,  the    honest 

rmer  embodies  almost  the  whole  of  the   talk   of  the 

mes,  regarding  the  actors  on  both  sides.     He  speaks 

'the  bravadoes  of  General  Cope   before  battle,  and  his 

pusillanimity   after.     He   describes    the  brave  Loeiiiel 

leading  his  Camerons  on  in  clouds,  and  unloosing  all  his 

tremendous  energies  upon  the  cnomy.     Ho  adverts  to 

the   dragoons  flying,  with  all   the  circumstances  of  ex- 

I'e   terror,  at    first   sight  of  the   enemy  they  had 

threatened  to  cut   in  pieces,  and-  without  firing 

He  then  alludes  lo  tho  childish  terror  of  Ihe  poor 

,  and  in  particular  to  the  ineffectual  pulpit   valour 
of  the  sectarian  preachers.      Besides  reproaching  tiic 
Highlanders  for  their  rapacity,  he  further  animadverts 
?ere  terms  upon  the  conduct  of  the  British  officers, 
one  of  whom  betrayed  an  especial  degree  of  cowardice, 
d  that  under  circumstances  which  also  disgraced  his 
iinanity.     This  officer  sent  to  the   author  to  demand 
l".sfaction.     The  farmer  was  busy  forking  his  dung- 
hill when   the  friend  approached,  whose  hostile  inteii- 
jns  he  no  sooner  learned,  than  he  proceeded  to  put  that 
fe  barrier  between   his  own  person  and  that  of  the 
challenger;    after  which,  he  putie.itly  waited  till  the 
■enlleman  disclosed  his  errand.     When   he  had   heard 
II,  and  paused  a  liltlo   to  consider  it,  he  at  Ijst  replied 
I'ith  great  coolness,  "Gang  awa  back  to  Mr.  Smith; 
tell  him  that  I  hae  nae  time  to  come  to  Haddington  to 
gi'e  him  satisfaction  ;  but  say,  if  he  likes  to  come  here, 
"       tak'  a  look  o'  him  ;  and,  if  I  think  I'm  fit  to  fechl 
I,  I'll  fecht  him;  and  if  no,  I'll  just  do  as  he  did— I'll 
awa  1" 
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Edinburgh  in  the  subsequent  January  along  with  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  who  published  a  volume  of 
letters  regarding  his  journey — expresses  a  still  more 
painful  sort  of  qucrulousncss,  when  he  gravely  assures 
us,  that  it  was  actually  impossible  for  a  loyal  soldier  lo 
win  the  smiles  of  any  lady  worthy  of  his  attention  ;  all 
of  them  being  in  love  with  the  Chevalier,  and  not  even 
scrupling  to  avow  their  Jacobitism,  by  wearing  white 
breastknots  and  ribands  in  their  private  assemblies. 
Charles,  though  said  to  have  been  at  this  period  of  his 
life  indifti-rent  to  women,  saw  and  seized  the  opportunity 
of  advancing  his  interests  by  their  means;  and,  accord, 
ingly,  at  all  his  balls,  which  he  gave  in  the  picture  gal- 
lery of  Holyroodhouse,  lie  exerted  himself  to  render 
Ihcm  those  atlentions,  which  go  so  far  with  the  female 
heart  under  any  circumstances,  but  which  must  of 
course  have  been  .peculiarly  successful  coming  from  one 
of  his  rank.  He  talked — he  danced — and  he  flattered. 
In  his  conversation,  he  had  all  the  advantage  of  high 
breeding,  besides  that  of  a  certain  degree  of  talent 
which  ho  possessed  for  witty  and  poignant  remark.  In 
his  dancing,  he  had  the  equal  advantage  of  a  graceful 
person  and  e.vquisite  skill,  not  to  speak  of  tho  efiect 
produced  by  the  very  circumstance  of  his  dancing,  at 
least  upon  the  favoured  individual.  His  flattery  was  of 
course  effective  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  estimation 
in  wliich  his  rank  was  held.  In  all  his  proceedings,  he 
was  ruled  by  a  due  regard  to  impartiality.  As  there 
were  both  Highland  and  Lowland  ladies  in  the  company, 
he  called  for  music  alternately  appropriate  to  these  va- 
rious regions.  Sometimes,  also,  he  took  care  to  appear 
a  habit  of  fine  silk  tartan,  (with  crimson  velvet 
breeches,)  and  at  other  times  in  an  English  court  dress, 
with  the  blue  riband,  star,  and  other  ensigns  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter."  We  cannot  easily,  at  this  distance  of 
,  and  with  the  common  place  feelings  of  the  modern 
world,  conceive  the  effect  which  these  scenes  must  have 
upon  all  who  witnessed  or  participated  in  them  ; 
t  is  easy  to  suppose  that  when  a  prince,  and  one 
had  every  external  mark  of  princely  descent, — a 
Stuait,  moreover,  and  one  in  all  respects  worthy  of  his 
hie  race, — moved  lo  the  sound  of  Scoltisli  airs  through 
3  hall  of  his  forefathers,  an  hundred  of  whom  looked 
wn  upon  him  from  the  walls, — that  effect  must  have 
been  something  altogclher  bcwilderingly  delightful  and 
ecstatic. 

While  Charles  held  court  in  Holyrood,  he  revived,  in 
e  instance  at  least,  a  courtly  practice  which  had  been 
r  some  time  renounced  by  the  sovereigns  of  England, 
lis    was— touching   for  the  King's  evil.      It  is    we)! 
lown  that  not  only  was  the  superstitions  belief  in  ijio 
icacy  of  the  royal  touch  lor  this  disease,  prfvaient 
long  the  people  so  lato  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
but  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  actually  contained  an 
office  to  be  performed  on  such  occasion.s,  which  has  only 
omitted  in  recent  editions  of  that  venerable  manual 
ofdovolion.     Queen  Anne  was   tho  last  monarch  who 
descended  to  perform  the  ceremony  ;  on  which  ao- 
nt,  it  used  always  to  he  said  by   the  Jacobites,  that 
the  usurping  family  dared  not  do  it,  lest  they  should  be. 
ay  their  want  of  the  real  royal  character.     We   have 
been  informed  by  on  ancient  nonjurant  still  alive,  that  a 
tleman  of  England  having  applied  to  King   Geurgo 
First,  soon    after  his  accession,  to   have  his   son 
touched,  and  being  peevishly  desired  to  go  over  to  the 
Pretender,  actually  obeyed  the  command,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  the  result  of  the  experiment,  that  he 
became  and  continued  ever  after  a  firm  believer  in  the 
timnum,  and  a  staunch  friend  of  the  exiled  family. 
Whether  Charles  believed  in  the  supposed  power  of  the 
royal  touch,  wecannotdctermine  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
ndescended    to  perform  the    ceremony  at   Holyrood. 
use,  under  the  following  ciicumstancos  : — 
When  at  Perth,  ho  had  been  petitioned  by  a  poor  wo- 
in  to  touch  her  daughter,  a  child  of  seven  years,  who 
d  been  dreadfully  atflicted  with  the  disease  ever  since 
r  infancy.      He  excused  himself  by  pleading  WAnt  af 
ne;  but  directed  that  the  girl  sliould  be  brought  to 
ra  at  Edinburgh  ;  lo  which  she  was  accordingly  des- 
patched, under  the  care  of  a   stout  sick-nurse;  and  a 
day  was  appointed  when  she  should  be  introduced  to  his 
nee  in  the  palace.     When  the  child  was  brought  in, 
is  found  in  the  picture  gallery,  which  served  as  his 
ordinary  audience  chamber ;  surrounded  by  all  his  prin. 
cipal  officers  and  by  many  ladies.     He   caused  a  circle 
to  be  cleared,  within  v,hich  the  child  was  admilled,  to. 
gether  with  her  attendant,  and  a  priest  in  his  canoni- 
The  patient  was  then  stripped  naked,  and  placed 
upon  her  knees  in  the  centre  of  the  circle.     The  clergy, 
having  pronounced  an  appropriate  prayei  — perhaps 
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tlie  office  above  mentioned — Charles  approached  the 
knechnjjgirl,  and,  with  great  apparcnt5olcniiiity,touclied 
the  sores  occasioned  by  the  disease,  prononnciiip,  at 
every  different  application,  the  words,  "  I  touch,  but  God 
heal !''  The  ceremony  was  concluded  by  another  prayer 
from  the  priest;  and  the  patient,  being  again  dressed, 
was  carried  round  the  circle,  and  presented  with  little 
Kums  of  money  by  all  present.  Precisely  twenty-one 
days  from  the  date  of  her  being  submitted  to  Charles's 
touch,  the  ulcers  fortunately  closed  and  healed  ;  and 
nothing  remained  to  show  that  she  had  ever  been  afflict- 
ed, except  the  scars  or  marks  left  upon  the  skin  !  We 
have  derived  this  strange  tale  from  a  non-jurant  gentle- 
man, who  heard  the  woman  herself  relate  it,  and  who 
had  touched  with  his  own  fingers  the  spots  upon  her 
body  which  had  been  previously  honoured  by  contact  with 
thoseof  PrinceCharles.  The  poor  wpman  told  her  story 
with  many  expressions  of  pride,  and  of  veneration  for 
him  whom  she  considered  her  deliverer.  She  also  added, 
that  she  had  received  many  valuable  presents  from  Ihc 
Jacobites,  to  whom,  after  her  recovery,  she  had  been 
exhibited  by  her  parent,  and  who,  of  course,  did  not  en- 
tertain the  slightest  doubt  regarding  the  efficacy  of 
Charles's  fingers,  any  more  than  they  questioned  his 
pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Britain. 

While  Ciiarlcs  endeavoured  in  this  manner  to  amuse 
Ids  friends  with  the  gaieties  of  a  court,  and  by  exercising 
the  functions  of  royalty,  he  did  not  neglect  that  atten- 
tion to  more  urgent  matters  which  his  situation  and 
new  character  so  essentially  required.  On  the  contrary, 
in  issuing  proclamations,  and  in  his  endeavours  to  in- 
crease the  army,  he  was  perhaps  as  thoroughly  occupied 
as  any  prince  who  had  before  resided  within  the  walls 
of  Holyrood.  His  proclamations  were  calculated  to 
three  different  purposes, — the  conciliation  of  his  ene- 
mies, the  encouragement  of  his  hitherto  undeclared 
iriends,  and  the  strengthening  of  his  pecuniary  and 
other  resources.  He  demanded  an  unlimited  surrender 
of  all  the  arms  and  ammunition  in  Edinburgh  and  the 
surrounding  country.  He  granted  protections  to  all 
persons  travelling  upon  their  lawful  business.  He  for- 
bade all  public  rejoicings  for  the  victory  of  Preston. 
He  also  granted  an  indemnity  to  all  his  father's  people 
for  their  lieasons,  during  the  exile  of  his  family,  requir- 
ing  only  that  they  should  promise  to  his  secretary  to 
live  hereafter  as  obedient  subjects.  His  proclamations 
were  headed  wi.h  the  words, — "Charles,  Prince  of 
Wale.s,  &.C.  Regent  of  Scotland,  England,  France,  and 
Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging;  To 
all  his  majesty's  subjects,  greeting;"  and  subscribed, 
''  By  his  highness's  command,  J.  Murray." 

He  also  found  it  necessary  to  publish  edicts,  lor  the 
prevention  of  robberies  said  to  be  committed  by  his  sol- 
diers. It  seems  that,  in  searching  for  arms,  the  High- 
landers occasionally  used  a  little  license  in  regard  to 
other  matters  of  property  ;  though  it  is  also  allowed 
that  many  persons,  unconnected  with  his  army,  assumed 
the  appearance  of  his  soldiers,  and  were  the  chief  per- 
petrators of  the  felonies  complained  of.  Whole  bands,  in- 
deed,of  these  wretches,  went  about  the  country,showing 
showing  forged  commissions,  and  affecting  to  sell  prolec- 
tionsinCharles'Bname,for  which  they  exacted  large  sums 
of  money.  The  Highland  army  were  partly  blameable  for 
these  misde.-noanours,  because  they  had  opened  the  pub- 
lic jails  wherever  they  came,  and  let  loose  the  culprits, 
and  because,  since  their  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  the 
Bword  of  justice  had  been  completely  suspended. 
Charles,  however,  who  was  perfoclly  unblameablo,  made 
every  possible  exertion  to  suppress  a  system  which 
tended  so  much  to  bring  his  cause  into  bad  repute ;  and 
liis  exertions  seem  to  have  not  been  altogether  ineffec 
tual. 

It  unfortunately  happened,  that  while  he  did  all  he 
could  to  prevent  small  or  individual  robberies,  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  own  exchequer  compelled  him  to  author, 
ize  others  of  greater  magnitude  upon  the  public  bodies 
of  the  kingdom.  From  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  he  ex- 
acted a  thousand  tents,  six  thousand  pair  of  shoes  and  a 
vast  quantity  of  smaller  articles,  for  the  use  of  his  troops. 
He  seized  all  the  goods  in  the  custom  houses  of  Leith 
and  Borrowstounness,  and  immediately  converted  them 
into  money,  by  selling  them  back  to  the  smugglers  from 
whom  they  had  been  taken.  He  mulcted  the  city  of 
Glasgow  in  live  thousand  and  five  hundred  pounds. 
He  sent  letters,  moreover,  to  all  the  chief  magistrates  of 
burghs  throughout  the  kingdom,  requiring  them  to  cou' 
tribute  certain  sums  for  his  service  ;  as  also  to  all  col 
lectors  of  the  land-tax,  to  ail  collectors  and  comptrollers 
of  the  custom  and  excise,  and  to  all  factors  upon  the 
estates  forfeited  in   1715,  demanding  the  money   which 
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ha|)pcned  In  be  in  their  hands.  The  penalty  which  he 
ssigncd  to  those  who  should  neglect  his  summons,  was 
r.ihtary  execution  with  fire  and  sword. 

During  this   temporary  paralysis  of  the   arm  of  the 
law,  the  following  ludicrous  circumstance  is  said  to  have 
aken  place.      I'lio  landlady  of  a   Highland  sergeant, 
esident  in    the   Gras^market,  one  day  came  into   his 
oom,  exclaiming  loudly  against  a  neighbour  who  she 
raid  owed  her  eight  shillings,  and   who  had   taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  decease  of  the  laws  lo  refuse  payment. 
"  Confound  the  hale  pack  o'  ye  !"  she  continued  ;  "  ever 
since  ye  cum   here,  there's  been  neither  law  nor  justice 
in  the  country.     Charlie  maybe  what  he  likes  ;  but  he 
le'er  he  a  gude  king  that   prevents  puir  folk   frac 
gcttingtheirain  I" — "  Say  ye  sac?"  replied  the  sergeant 
me  little  indignation,  '■  I  can  tell  ye,  though,  Prince 
Charlie  has   peller   law  and   shustice  paith,  than  ever 
Chordie  had  a'  his  tnys.     Come  alang  wi'  me,  and 
I'll  let  ye  see  ta  cood  law  and  chustiee  loo!"   The  land- 
lady conducted  her  lodger  to  the  house  of  the   debtor, 
hich  he  entered  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand. 
Mistress,"  he  said  lo  the  recusant  dame,  '*  do  you  pe 
tvin  this  honest  woman  my  land  la  ty  la  aught  shilling?" 
■  '■  And  what    although   I   should  ?'"   was  the   answer ; 
what  the  muekledccvilhae  ye  to  do  wi't?" — "  I'll  show 
Du  what  I   have  to  do  with  it,"  said  the  Highlander; 
rid  mounting  a  cully   stool,  he  proceeded    with  great 
nonchalance   lo  depopulate  the  good  woman's  shelves  of 
her  shirring  pewter  plates,  whi(;h  he  handed  down  one 
by  one  into  his  landlady's  apron,  saying  at   every  suc- 
ssive  descent  of  his  arm,  "  lore's   ta  cood  law   and 
uslice  too  1"     Pewter  plates  were  at  that    time  the 
ry  jienalcs  of  a  Scottish  housewife  of  the  lower  order  ; 
d  when  the  woman  saw   her  treasured  bink  thus  laid 
iste,  she  relented  incontinent,  and, forthwith  proceed- 
ing into  another  room  to  get  the  money,  paid  the  land- 
lady her  debt;  in  return  for  which  she  demanded  back 
her  plates.     The  Highland  J.  P.  replaced  all  the  goods 
'leir  shelve.",  except  a  few,  which  he  desired   the 
landlady  lo  carry  home.     "  What !"  exclaimed  the  pro- 
rix,  "am  I  no  lo  get  a'  my  plates  back  when  I've 
my  debt?" — "Tut  you  are  nol,"   quoth    lire   ser- 
geant, "  unless  you  give   me   la  other   Iwa   shilling  for 
aying  ta  law  upon  you."  This  additional  sum,  the  poor 
.voman    was  actually   obliged  to  p.ay ;  and  the  High- 
anderthen  went  home,  with  his  landlady  ;  exclaiming  all 
the  way,  "Tare  now's  ta  cood  law  and  chustiee  paith — 
peller  ihan  ever  your  Chordie  had  a'  his  lays !" 

CH.A.PTEU  IX. 

a.vTirF.Rr.\G  at  eoinburgh. 
Birt  In  wanlmr  mi.-,  lo  wanlun  me. 
Ken  ye  wiral  iiiaist  wad  vvaulon  me  ? 
To  see  King  Jaiiii-s  nt  Edinburgh  Cross, 
Wi-  liliy  Ilrousaiul  funl  and  llorse, 
And  the  Usiiriior  f..rced  to  flee  : 


The  Court  at  St.  James's,  thoroughly  alarmed  at 
Charles's  progress  and  success,  were  now  taking  mea- 
present  a  force  against  him,  which  might  be 
capable  of  at  once  putting  a  stop  to  his  career.  About 
the  end  of  September,  the  king  ordered  a  strong  body  of 
troops,  consisting  of  several  baltalions  of  foot  and  some 
squadrons  of  horse,  to  march  directly  to  Scotland,  under 
lire  conrrrrand  of  Marshal  Wade.  They  were  appointed 
to  assemble  at  Donca.'iter,  and  Wade  set  out  from  Lon- 
don on  the  Gth  of  October-,  in  order  lo  assume  the  com- 
mand. It  was  the  2:)th  of  October,  however,  before  this 
army  reached  Newcastle,  on  their  way  lo  meet  the 
Highland  army  ;  by  which  lime,  Charles  was  on  the 
point  of  marching  into  England. 

This  force  being  still  considered  too  small,  the  king, 
besides  using  every  endeavour  to  enlist  new  men,  or- 
dered home  a  considerable  portion  of  his  veteran  army 
from  Flanders,  along  with  its  youthful  conrmander, 
William  Duke  of  Cumberland,  his  second  son,  who  had 
already  dislinguished  himself  at  the  well  fought,  though 
unsuccessful  baltle  of  Fontenoy.  Innumerable  bodies 
of  militia  were  also  raised  throughout  the  country,  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  insurgents ;  and  his  Majesty, 
"*"  L-.--    —   carry  on   the  war,  was  favoured  with  a 


sels,  which  had  recently  taken  upwards  of  that  sum 
specie  from  the  Frerreh. 

To  oppose  forces  thus  leisurely  collected,  and  in  such 
quantities,  Charles  exerted  himself  at  Edinburgh,  fo 
weeks  afler  his  victory,  to  raise  the  clans  which  hac 
at  first  declared  themselves,  and  to  organize  his  little 
army  as  vi'ell  us  time  and  circumstances  would  allow 


the  better 


He  despatched  (Septenrber  24th)  a  messenger  to  the  Isle 
of  Skye,  lo  assure  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  and  the 
Laird  of  MacLeod,  that,  trot  imputing  their  inactivity  to 
disaffection,  he  was  ready  to  receive  them  and  their  pow- 
erful clans  as  the  most  favoured  of  his  iUther's  loyal  sub- 
jects. From  Skye,  this  nressenger  (Mr.  Alexander  Mac- 
Leod, advocate)  was  conmiissioned  to  go  to  Castle  Dow- 
nie,  the  residence  of  the  Lord  Lovat,  and  to  deliver  the 
same  message  to  that  ancient,  but  incalculable  adherent. 
The  message  met  with  no  success  at  Skye,  where  Dun- 
Forbes  had  been  exerting  himself  to  confirm  the  two 
recusant  chiefs  in  their  loyalty.  But  with  Lovat,  tho 
charm  of  a  reported  victory  had  a  different  effect.  On 
hearing  of  the  affair  of  Preston,  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed in  a  transport,  that  neither  ancieirt  nor  modern 
times  could  furrrish  a  parallel  to  so  brilliant  a  victory, 
ncc  throwing  off  the  mask  which  he  had  so  long 
1,  he  descended  to  the  court-yard  in  front  of  his  cas- 
tie,  and,  casting  his  hat  upon  the  ground,  drank  iu  a 
bumper  of  wine,  "  Success  to  the  White  Rose,*  and  con- 
fusion  to  the  White  Horse  and  all  its  adherents:"  He 
had  previously  been  exerting  himself  to  raise  his  clan, 
which  he  desrgned  to  put  under  the  charge  of  his  son,  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  then  at  the  college  of  St.  Andrews. 
Ho  now  resolved  seriously  and  energetically  to  side  with 
the  prince,  aird,  callirrg  his  son,  commaodcd  him  to  lead 
out  the  men.  The  young  man  was  very  unwilling  to  do 
so,  but  could  not  resist  the  orders  of  so  arbitrary  a  father. 
Lovat  contrived  that  he  hirrrsclf  should  still  appear  loyal 
to  government,  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord  President, 
tirrew  all  the  blame  of  the  insurrection  of  the  clan  upon 
his  son,  whom  he  did  not  scruple  to  represent  as  the  most 
headstrong  and  disobedient  of  children.  Forbes  knewr 
his  lordship  too  well  to  believe  his  assertions,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  apprehend  him.  He  was  enabled  to 
do  so,  by  nreans  of  a  body  of  independent  loyal  militia, 
which  he  had  been  employed  for  some  time  in  raising, 
and  with  whom  he  eventually  contrived  to  over-crow  the 
Clan  Fraser  so  entirely,  tliat  they  durst  not  make  an  at- 
tempt to  join  the  Chevalier. 

No  two  characters  could  present  a  greater  contrast  than 
those  of  Lord  Lovat  and  the  Lord  President.  The  for- 
mer, ferocious,  cunning,  and  turbulent,  was  all  that  an 
ancient  Feudal  Baron  could  have  been  in  wickedness  ; 
the  latter,  gentle,  candid,  and  unambitious,  was  the  very 
bean  ideal  of  a  good  citizen.  Lovat  had  spent  a  long  lite 
in  dark  political  intrigues,  alternately  siding  with  each 
party  of  the  slate;  Forbes  had  devoted  himself,  for  thirty 
years,  to  the  single  and  consistent  object  of  advancing 
the  pure  principles  of  the  revolution.  The  one  was  the 
worst  of  Jacobites,  the  other  the  best  of  whigs. 

Although  the  president  was  generally  successful  in 
his  negotiations,  he  could  not  prevent  a  certain  number 
of  the  clans  from  marching  to  join  the  prince's  standard. 
As  he  himself  declares  in  one  of  his  letters,  rebels  stalk- 
ed out  from  families  for  whose  royalty  he  could  have 
previously  staked  his  life;  and  even  his  own  nephew,  to 
his  great  astonishment  and  mortification,  one  day  assum- 
ed the  white  cockade  and  joined  the  insurgents.  It 
would  indeed  appear,  that  he  was  in  some  cases  egregi- 
ously  deceived,  and  that,  by  a  policy  not  less  finespun 
than  his  own,  marry  whom  he  considered  his  friends,  had 
only  assured  him  of  their  loyalty,  in  order  to  lull  him 
into  security,  and  that  they  rrright  be  able  lo  circumvent 
him  in  their  turn. 

Edinburgh  was  in  the  mean  time  experiencing  some 
of  the  miseries  appropriate  to  a  civil  war.  For  a  few  days 
after  the  battle  of  Gladsmuir,  the  communication  between 
the  city  and  castle  continued  open.  The  Highlanders 
kept  guard  at  the  weigh-house,  an  old  building  situated 
in  the  centr-c  of  the  street  leading  lo  the  castle,  about 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  fortress  itself;  and  they  at 
first  allowed  .-rll  kinds  of  provisions  to  pass,  particularly 
for  tho  use  of  the  officers.  But  the  garrison  soon  begin- 
ning  to  annoy  them  with  colrorns  and  cannon,  orders 
were  issued  on  the  2Jth  of  Septenrber,  that  no  person 
should  be  permitted  to  pass.  General  Guest  then  sent  a 
letter  to  the  city,  threatening  to  use  his  carrnon  against 
the  stations  of  the  Highland  guards,  unless  tliey  permit- 
ted a  free  communication.  As  that  involved  the  safety 
of  the  town  to  a  great  extent,  the  inhabitants — for  there 
were  no  magistrates — implored  a  respite  for  a  single 
night,  which  was  granted.  They  tlien  waited  upon 
Prince  Charles,  and  showed  him  General  Guest's  letter. 
He  immediately  gave  them  an  answer  in  writing,  that 
they  might  show  it  to  the  governor,  expressing  his  sur- 
prise at  the  barbarity  of  the  officer  who  threatened  to 


*  The  house  of  Stuart  had  assumed  the  white  rose  op 
cockade  ;  the  white  Horse  is  conspicuous  in  the  arms  of 
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bring  distress  upon  tlie  citizens,  for  not  doing  what  was 
out  of  their  power,  and  at  the  extravagance  which  de- 
manded his  renunciation  of  all  the  advantages  he  possess- 
ed by  the  fortune  of  war.  He  concluded,  by  threatening 
to  retaliate  upon  tlie  garrison,  in  reprisals  upon  their  os- 
tites, and  also  upon  those  of  "  all  known  abettors  of  the 
German  government."  Upon  presenting  this  letter  to 
General  Guest,  and  making  earnest  entreaty  foi  a  further 
respite,  the  citizens  obtained  a  promise  that  no  shots 
should  be  fired  till  his  majesty's  pleasure  should  be 
known  upon  the  subject,  providing  that  the  besiegers 
should,  daring  that  time,  offer  no  annoyance  to  the  gar- 


give 


I  his  I 


,  hei 


Tills  condition  was  broken  next  day  by  the  levity  of 
tlie  Highlanders,  who  fired  off  their  pieces,  to  frighten 
some  pc'ple  who  were  carrying  provisions  up  the  Castle- 
hill.  The  governor  tlien  considered  himself  justified  in 
firing  upon  the  guard.  Charles,  on  learning  what  had 
taken  place,  published  a  proclamation,  exhibiting  all  in- 
tercourse with  the  castle  upon  pain  of  death,  and  gave 
orders  to  strengthen  the  blockade,  by  posting  additional 
guards  at  several  places.  The  garrison  retaliated  for 
tills  measure,  by  firing  at  all  the  Highlanders  they  could 
see.  On  the  4tli  of  October,  they  commenced  a  regular 
bombardment  of  the  city.  When  it  grew  dark,  tlie  can- 
nonading ceased,  and  a  party,  sallying  out,  threw  up  a 
trench  across  the  Castlehill,  where  they  planted  cannon, 
and  fired  balls  and  cartouch  shot  down  the  street.  TJiey 
also  set  fire  to  one  or  two  deserted  houses  at  the  head  of 
the  street,  and,  on  the  people  running  to  extinguish  it, 
destroy  ed  some  innocent  lives.  The  people,  then  dread, 
fully  alarmed,  began  to  busy  themselves  in  transporting 
their  aged  and  infirm  fiiends  to  the  country,  along  w'  ' 
their  most  valuable  effects  ;  and  the  streets,  on  which  the 
bullets  were  perpetually  descending  with  terrific  effect, 
were  soon  as  completely  deserted  by  day,  as  they  usually 
were  by  night.  In  running  down  to  Leith  for  shelter,  a 
great  party  met  tlie  inhabitants  of  that  town  hurrying 
for  the  same  purpose  towards  Edinburgh,  because  a  Bri. 
tish  ship,  of  war,  lying  off  in  the  roads,  and  whose  inter- 
course witli  the  shore  had  been  cut  off  by  the  High, 
landers,  was  firing  into  their  streets  with  the  same 
fatal  effect.  All  was  perplexity  and  dismay ;  and  the  un. 
happy  citizens  stood  still,  wringing  tlieir  hands,  and  exe. 
crating  the  cruel  necessities  of  war. 

General  Guest,  who  commanded  in  the  castle  at  tliis 
momentous  crisis,  has  been  much  lauded  for  the  spirit 
witli  which  he  held  out  against  the  insurgents  ;  and  as  his 
monumental  inscription  of  Westminster  Abbey  contains 
an  eulogium  upon  him  in  reference  to  that  passage  of  his 
life,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  thanks  of  the  country  have 
been  rendered  to  him  for  his  good  service.     It  is  now  to 
be  for  the  first  time  disclosed,  that  the  public  gratitude 
has  been  misdirected  in  regard  to  General  Guest.     The 
person  to  whom  in  reality  government  was  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  the  fortress,  was  General  George  Pres- 
ton ot  Valley-field,  an  ancient  soldier  of  the  King  W" 
liam   school,  who  had  been  recently  superseded  in  t 
command  of  the  garrison  by  Guest,  but  who  had  not  i 
tired   from  his  post  when  the  insurrection  broke  out. 
After  the  defeat  of  Preston,  on  the  Highlanders  return. 
ing  in  triumph  and  investing  the  castle.  General  Guest, 
who  was  not  fi-ee  of  some  suspicions  of  Jacobitism,  call 
ed  a  council  of  war,  and  urged  that,  as  the  fortress  could 
not  be  held  out,  a  capitulation   should  immediately  be 
entered  into.     All  the  officers  present  assented  to  his  pro- 
posal, except  old  General  Preston,  who,  with  the  spirit 
of  all  the  twenty  campnigr.s  he  had  served  glov\nng  ' 
bosom,  solemnly  protested  against  the  measure  ;  adding 
that,  if  it  should  be  determined  on,  he  would  that  night 
send  off  an  express  to  London,  to  lay  h" 
his  majesty's  feet,  as  he  would  consider  himself  disgraced 
by   holding   it   an   hour    longer.      Guest   remonstrated 
against  the  old  general's  resolution,  which  was  calculated 
to  reflect  so  much  dishonour  upon  the  garrison  ;  but  the 
veteran  remained  inflexible.      When   the  governor    at 
length  found  it  impossible  to  move  him,  he  asked  if  he 
would  take  the  responsibility  upon  himself,  and  command 
the  garrison  in  his  name ;  to  which  the  general  consent- 
ed.    The  government  of  the  castle  then  devolved  upon 
Preston,  who  immediately  set  about  those  active  mea- 
sures, the  result  of  which  we  have  just  described.     The 
venerable  soldier,  now  eighty-six  years  of  age,  seventy  of 
which  he  had  spent  in  the  army,  was  so  feeble  that 
could  hardly  walk.     Nevertheless,  his  vigilance  was 
ccssant.    Once  every  two  hours,  he  caused  himself  to  be 
carried  round  the  walls  in  his  arm-chair,  in  order  to  visit 
tlic  sentries.     He  also  took  care,  whenever  i 
Highlanders  appeared  within  sight,  to  have  a  cannon 
loaded  with  grape-shot  discharged  at  them.     It  is  said 
that  when  Charles  was  informed  of  the  annoyance  thus 


the  effect  that,  if  it 

imcdiately  give  orders  to  burn  Valloyfield  house,  the 
scat  of  his  elder  brother.  To  this  General  Preston  is 
said  to  have  returned  for  answer,  "  he  (the  Chevalier)  was 
t  liberty  to  do  exactly  as  he  pleased  with  Valleyfield  ; 
for  his  p.Tjt,  he  was  resolved  to  do  his  duty,  so  long  as  he 
had  the  honour  of  holding  the  commission  of  his  Sover- 
eign. He  only  begged  to  add,  that  as  soon  as  he  receiv- 
ed intelligence  of  the  destruction  of  his  brother's  house, 
he  would  give  orders  that  Wcmyss  Castle  should  share 
fate."  Wemyss  Castle  was  the  paternal  seat  of 
Lord  Elcho,  one  of  Charles's  principal  adherents ;  and  as 
it  oviirhung  the  coast  of  Fife,  and  was  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  government  vessels  lying  in  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  General  Preston  was  able  to 
retaliate  in  the  manner  threatened.  Charles,  therelbre, 
saw  fit  to  press  his  remonstrance  no  farther. 

The  distress,  indeed,  whic:h  the  blockade  of  the  castle 
had  brought  upon  the  city,  was  now  found  to  lie  so  un- 
favourable to  Charles's  cause,  that  he  was  obliged,  tor 
the  sake  of  his  reputation,  to  take  it  off.  He  did  so  by 
proclamation,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  succeeding  its 
commencement.  The  cannonade  then  ceased  on  the  part 
of  the  castle,  into  which  provisions  were  ever  afterwards 
conveyed  without  molestation. 

The  prisoners  taken  atGladsinuir  had  meanwhile  been 
sent  to  distant  parts  of  the  country — the  ofiicers  to  Perth, 
and  the  private  men  to  Logierait  in  Athole.  Some  Ser- 
jeants, corporals,  and  private  men,  were  prevailed  upon 
to  enlist  in  the  victorious  army  ;  but  most  of  them  after, 
wards  deserted.  The  officers,  who,  besides  their  parole, 
Iiad  also  taken  an  oatli  not  to  serve  against  the  house 
of  Stuart  for  a  twelvemonth,  held  as  little  faith  with 
their  captors,  many  of  them  resuming  their  place 
king's  army  as  soon  as  opportunity  permitted, 
wounded,  being  allowed  to  carry  away  their  muuia- 
ted  bodies  as  soon  as  tliey  could,  travelled  into  Eng- 
land, as  beggars,  showing  tlieir  dreadful  gashes  wher- 
ever they  went ;  by  which  means  the  curiosity  of  the 
English  populace  was  at  once  gratified,  and  a  salutary 
terror  of  the  Highlanders  spread  throughout  the  country 
which  they  designed  to  invade. 

The  real  accessions  of  force  which  Prince  Charles  re- 
ived  at  Edinburgh,  were,  notwithstanding  the  counter- 
acting of  Forbes,  fully  as  considerable  as  his  circum- 
tances  could  have  led  to  expect.  The  first  that  joined 
lim  was  Lord  Ogilvie,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Airley, 
who  arrived  in  town  on  the  3d  of  October  with  a  regi- 
ment of  600  men,  most  of  whom  were  of  his  own  name, 
and  from  the  county  of  Forfar.  Next  day  came  Gordon 
of  Glenbucket,  with  400  men  from  the  head  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, forming  a  regiment,  of  which  he  and  his  kinsmen 
were  the  officers.  Lord  Pitsligo  arrived  on  the  9th,  with 
a  great  body  of  gentlemen  from  the  counties  of  Aberdeen 
and  BanS",  attended  by  their  servants,  all  well  armed  and 
mounted ;  as  also  a  small  body  of  infimtry.  These  val- 
uable recruits  were  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland,  where  nonjurancy  might  be  said  to 
have  its  principal  citadel,  and  where  the  Episcopalian 
and  Roman  Catholic  forms  of  worship  are  still  vigorously 
florescent.  Various  other  gentlemen  from  the  north, 
along  with  some  inferior  septs  of  Highland  families,  joii 
ed  the  army  before  the  end  of  October,  when  the  whole 
amount  was  somewhat  less  than  six  thousand. 

The  Chevalier,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  Preston, 
found  few  adherents  at  Edinburgh,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
country  south  of  the  Forth.  Even  when  he  was  in  com- 
plete possession  of  the  city,  only  about  three  hundred  of 
tlie  inhabitants,  and  those  not  the  most  respectable,  did 
him  the  honour  of  assuming  the  white  cockade.  In  fact, 
his  enterprise  was  looked  upon  by  tlie  citizens  as  a  thing 
quite  foreign  to  their  feelings  and  ordinary  pursuits ;  it 
had  the  charm  of  romance,  and  tlie  merit,  perhaps,  of  ab- 
tract  justice  ;  but  was  it  for  them  to  leave  their  profita- 
ble counters  and  snug  firesides,  in  order  to  swagger  away 
into  England  with  arms  in  their  hands,  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  military  glory,  and  asserting  the  visionary 
claims  of  a  hot-headed  foreigner  ?  It  was  easy  to  wish 
the  young  man  well,  and  to  form  the  resolution  of  sub- 
mitting tranquilly  to  his  authority,  should  he  succeed  ; 
but,  for  thousands  who  had  indifference  enough  to  take 
that  neutral  ground,  there  was  not  perhaps  one  that  had 
sufficient  courage  or  enthusiasm  to  take  a  personal  and 
active  part  in  the  cause.  The  great  mass  of  people,  hap- 
py in  their  own  individual  concerns  and  prospects,  eon- 
tented  themselves  with  repeating  the  common  adage, 
party  oft"  Whoever's  king,  I'll  be  subject." 

Besides  this  description  of  supineness,  the  Chevalier 
had  to  contend  with  another  feeling  of  a  different  sort, 
but  not  less  inimical  to  Lis  purposes.     Tliis  was  the  stern 
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Presbyterian  principle  of  dislike  to  his  family,  originat- 
thc  religious  persecutions  to  which  his  ancestors 
had  subjected  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Scotland.     It  is 
true,  that  the  most  rigid  sect  of  Presbyterians  had,  since 
the  Revoluiion,  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  coalesce  with 
tlie  Jacobites,  with  the  hope,  in  case  the  house  of  Stuart 
stored,  to  obtain  what  they  called  a  covenanted 
king  ;  and  thai  a  thousand  of  this  sect  had  assembled  in 
Dumfries-shire,  at  the  first  inlelligence  of  the  insurrection, 
bearing  arms  and  colours,  and  supposed  to  contemplate  a 
ith  the  Chevalier.     But  these  extravagant  reli- 
;rc  now  almost  as  violently  distinct  fi-om  the  es- 
tablished church  of  Scotland,  as  ever  they  had  been  from 
tliose  of  England  and  Rome,  und  had  long  ceased  to  play 
the  most  jiromineut  part  in  llie  national  disputes  about 
of  worship.  The  established  clergy,  and  the  greater 
part  of  their  congregations,  were  adverse  to  Charles  upon, 
siderations  perfectly  moderate,  but  at  the  same  time 
well-grounded,  and  not  easily  to  be  shaken. 

stances  have  reached  us  which  sh.ow  the  efE- 
eacy  of  these  sentiments  against  Charles's  cause,  and  at 
s;ime  time  pro\e  the  disinclination  of  war  which  an 
of  domcslie  pcr.ec  and  increasing  cORimerce  had  pro- 
duced in  the  Lowlands.     When  the  Earl  of  Kilmarncck 
exerted  himself,  in  1715,  ibr  the  defence  of  guveriiment, 
he  found  not  tlie  slightest  difficulty  in  raising  a  large 
regiment  among  his  tenants  and  dependents,  all  of  whom 
were  at  once  willing  to  attend  their  baronial  master,  and 
hearty   in  the  cause  for  which  he  desired  their  services, 
Cut  on  the  son  of  that  earl  coming  to  irilniarnock  in  1745, 
and  requesting  the  inhabitants  to  arm  themselves  in  be- 
half of  the  house  of  Stuart,  there  was  a  very  different  re- 
sult    By  this  time,  the  people  were  making  fortunes  by 
the  manufacture  of  niglit-caps,  and   had  got    difterent 
lights  regarding  feudal  servitude;  which,  added  to  their 
prejudices  against  the  pope,  the  devil,  and  the  pretender, 
caused  them  fairly  to  rebel  against  their  ancient  baronial 
His  lordship  assembled  them  in  the  town-hall, 
and  tried  them    first    with  entreaties,    and   then    witli 
threats;  but  not  one  man  would  consent  to  join  his  stand- 
He  then  confined  his  demands  to  their  arms ;  for, 
rs  as  they  were,  they  still  retained  the  old  muskets 
and  rusty  shabbies  of  tlieir  covenanting  ancestors,  and 
lly  displayed   them  at  bloodless  wappinshaws. 
But  this  requisition  they  were  equally  prepared  to  resist; 
and  one  of  them  even  had  the  hardihood  to  tell  his  lord- 
hip,  that  "  if  they  presented   him  with  their  guns,  it 
voidd  be  wiih  the  muzzlt  till  him:"     The  Earl  of  Kil- 
narnock,  therefore,  brought  none  but  l.imself  and  his 
body-servants  to  tlie  prince's  army. 

'"he  Earl  of  Kellie  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  his  at- 
tempt to  raise  his  dependents.  This  eccentric  nobleman 
described  in  the  Mercury,  as  going  over  to  Fife,  in  or- 
der to  raise  a  regiment  for  the  prince's  service  upon  his 
estates  in  that  well-affcctcd  dristrict.  He  never  got 
above  tliree  men, — himself  as  colonel, — an  old  Fife  laird 
for  lieutenant-colonel,  and  a  serving-man  who  had  to  re- 
present all  the  rest  of  the  troop  by  his  own  single  person  '. 
This  indeed,  was  but  loo  common  a  case  in  the  Low 
countries  ;  and  the  saying  of  a  cautious  rustic,  who  was 
asked  what  side  he  was  going  to  take  in  these  troubles, 
mav  be  mentioned  as  sufficiently  indicating  the  senti- 
ments of  almost  the  whole  community  regarding  tho 
of  taking  up  arms.  "  For  my  part,"  said  the 
cool  Scot,  "  I'm  clear  for  being  on  the  same  side  wi'  the 
hangman.  I'll  stay  till  I  see  what  side  he's  to  tak,  and 
then  I'll  decide." 

common  to  hear  the  Jacobites  blamed,  as  the 
cavaliers  had  been  in  the  preceding  century,  for  jiot-vnl- 
;  but  the  least  reflection  will  show,  that  however  true 
this  charge  may  be,  with  regard  to  his  English  friends,  it 
cry  unreasonable  so  far  as  his  Scottish  adherents  are 
concerned.  The  Chevalier,  in  common  with  other  per- 
distress,  had  many  firiends  who  would  have  done 
any  tiling  for  him  but  injure  their  fortune.  They  v.ould 
speak  in  his  favour,  drink  in  his  favour,  write  in  his  fa- 
vour, and  even  perhaps  lend  him  a  little  money  ;  buttliey 
could  not  risk  or  sacrifice  all;  nor  could  they  be  expcet- 
d.  Many  of  them  had  ties  much  stronger  and  dearer 
lian  those  of  party  ;  the  minds  of  many  others  were  not 
fa  warlike  complexion  ;  and  thousands  who  had  for- 
aerly  regarded  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  as  a  desira- 
ile  object,  were  now  alarmed  when  they  saw  the  hor- 
ors  of  a  civil  war  before  their  eyes.  The  Highlanders, 
wing  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  their  society,  found 
t  easy,  in  the  words  of  the  song,  to 


" leave  their  boiinie  Highland  hills. 

Their  -wives  and  bairns  sae  dear. 

To  draw  tlie  sword  for  Scotland's  lord. 
The  young  Chevalier." 
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C'orapellcd  by  their  chiefs,  who  had  hi<rh  expectations 
from  the  enterprise,  tiiey  could  not  remain  at  home  with 
lionour ;  and  tliey  were  at  tlie  same  time  attracted  by 
the  prospects  of  a  campaign  in  tlie  wealthy  territory  of 
the  Sassenach,.  These  circumstances  and  considerations 
certainly  did  not  attend  the  tree  and  enlightened  Ivow- 
Janders  5  noric  of  whom  found  it  possible  so  far  to  over- 
come their  natural  prudence,  except  those  who  had 
laboured  under  the  influence  of  strong  political  and  re- 
ligious predilections,  or  who  were  in  that  condition  when 
any  change  mijst  bring  profit  and  advantage. 

Eveij  ii)  cases  where  the  adhereijt  possessed  a  con, 
fiiderable  fortune,  a  prudential  plan  was  generally  adopted, 
by  wliich  it  was  at  lea;st  secured  to  the  family.  Thus, 
when  the  proprietor  himself  went  out,  he  made  over  the 
estate  to  his  eldest  son,  who  remained  at  home  in  pos- 
session ;  and,  vice  vena,  when  the  father  was  averse  to 
active  partisanship,  a  son  went  out,  along  with  all  the 
fprces,  both  in  the  way  pf  men  and  money,  which  the 
house  could  contribute^  assijred  that,  although  the  youth 
should  fall  or  be  attainted,  he  had  stjll  brothers  to  inherit 
Ihc  paXrimonial  property  for  the  behoof  of  the  family. 
Some  of  the  Highland  chiefs  themselves  saw  fit  to 
adopt  this  policy.  The  MacDonalds  of  Clanranald, 
and  also  those  of  Glengary,  were  led  out  by  the  sons  of 
their  respective  chiefs.  At  a  subsequent  period  of  the 
<:an;ipaigU,  the  wife  of  the  chief  of  the  Macintoshes  raised 
the  clan  in  behalf  of  Charles,  while  Macintosh  himself 
served  as  an  pfljcer  in  a  militia  raised  for  the  defence  of 
government. 

It  is,  altogether,  ratljer  to  bo  wondered  at,  that,  fifty- 
seven  years  afler  the  expuk-ion  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
when  the  popular  feeling  of  loyalty  might  be  expected  to 
Ijave  fairly  settled  down  in  a  new  channel,  so  many 
honourable  and  prudent  n>en  should  have  been  found  to 
\)^n\  their  lives  in  advocating  its  rights  with  the  sword, 
The  generation  which  had  transacted  and  witnessed  the 
revolution  was  completely  gone  ;  and  Prince  Charles 
but  a  remote  descendant  of  the  party  who  suffered  on  that 
jncniorable  occasion.  If  time  alone  could  not  extinguish 
his  claims  by  prescription,  as  it  does  all  others,  tht 
changes  which  had  taken  place  uj)on  the  face  of  society, 
and  upon  the  polity  of  the  state,  might  at  least  be  allowed 
tp  have  dpne  so.  An  attempt  had  already  been  made 
lyjthoijt  success,  and  to  the  effusion  of  much  blood,  in  the 
same  unhappy  cauae  ;  and  heaven  and  man  had  long 
seemed  to  baye  Jjnited  ii>  affixing  to  it  the  fatality  of  dis. 

One  ppwerfuf  cause  has  been  assigned  in  recent  times 
Sir  the  support  which  Charles  met  with  in  1745, — selfish- 
ness in  his  adherents.  Memoirs  and  papers  lately 
brought  tg  light,  display  the  interested  diplomacy  of  both 
jiafties,  aijd  are  accepted  by  a  portion  of  the  public  as 
completely  subversive  of  the  theory  of  roiTjance  which 
has  gradually  been  reared  above  the  simple  history  of 
this  insurrection.  This  is  by  no  means  a  liberal  view  of 
thij  portion  of  our  history.  From  the  nature  of  the 
hun)an  heart,  selfish  motives  will  mix  with  the  purest 
and  most  generous  of  our  emotions ;  and  to  suppose  the 
JacobH^s  superior  to  such  considerations,  would  be  to 
believe  then)  something  more  than  mortal.  Afler  all, 
Jhc  chi^f  ii?surgents  only  stipulated  for  prospective  ad- 
yal^tageSj^^for  rewards  which  they  were  to  win  by  their 
swofds,  3i)d  at  the  risks  of  their  lives  ond  fortunes,  Such 
tlicy  would  assuredly  have  merited,  in  case  the  enter, 
prise  had  succeeded.     To  deny  that  they  would  not,  is 

iust  as  unreasonable  as  to  say  that  the  soldiers  of  the 
jog's  army  were  unworthy  of  their  ordinary  pay.  They 
£tood  vyell  enough  as  they  were,  without  Charles ;  and 
Jhcy  only  proposed  to  better  their  condition,  and  at  the 
£aii>e  tinje  gratjfy  the  wishes  of  their  hearts,  by  endea- 
vouring tp  redress  liis  injuries. 

Take  it  as  it  n)ay,  this  cannot  be  considered  the  chief 
or  eycrj  the  secoud^iry  motive  for  insurrection.  Jaeobit- 
ism  was  a  generous  sentiment,  arising  from  a  natural 
love  of  abstract  justice,  aijd  nourished  by  the  disposition, 
equally  natural,  to  befrjcpd  the  oppressed  and  unfor- 
tunate. The  London  mob,  at  the  revolution,  however 
(Conyinced  of  the  in>propriety  of  James's  measures  in  the 
day.5  of  his  power,  co^ild  not  behold  him  brought  back 
fronj  Rooliester,  a  faljcn  and  captive  monirch,  without 
tears  ai?d  acclamatioijs..  Tllo  more  could  that  part  of  the 
Scottish  ijatjon,  which  renjained  unattached  to  govern- 
lijent  ?nd  ii)  possession  of  their  ancient  prejudices,— 
whose  roii)4s  were  susceptible  of  the  more  generous  im- 
pressions, and  who  could  stili  stand  up  for  a  friend 
3ugh  his  back  wtire  at  the  wa'  " — see  the  youthful 
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only  part  of  the  nation  over  whom  such  things  had  no 
power.  They  sacrificed  fortune,  and  favour,  and  all  that 
men  hold  dear  on  earth,  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  em 
of  their  fceUngs,  for  the  associations  of  the  times  that 
were  past,  or  at  least  for  principle  which  they  believed  to 
be  right ;  whilst  the  Whigs  ajooc  were  the  men 
whom  the  suggestions  of  prudence  and  expediency  had 
any  weight,  who  could  reasonably  hope  for  advan 
tage,  national  or  individual,  from  the  issue  of  the  con 
It  is  true  that  many  persons  must  have  been  dc 
luded  by  the  hope  of  place  and  wealth,  and  also  thai 
there  were  many  men  of  broken  fortunes,  who  entered 
it  from  mere  recklessness,  or  because  they  had  no 
considerations  of  interest  to  prevent  them.  Yet,  when 
think  of  the  many  honourable  gentlemen  who  joined 
the  Chevalier's  banner  on  no  other  account  but  because 
they  considered  him  the  rightful  heir  of  the  thro 
when  we  think  upon  the  many  high  spirited  youths  who 
•ushed  to  it  with  the  hope  of  military  glory  and  lady's  love 
—when  we  consider  that  the  great  mass  acted  upon  prin 
;iples  of  ancient  honour,  and  from  a  feeling  of  the  most 
loble  and  generous  sympathy — and,  more  than  all,  v  ' 
ve  recall  the  innumerable  legends,  displaying  in  such 
plendid  style  the  disinterested  and  devoted  loyalty  of  the 
actors,  we  cannot  help  characterising  the  whole  affair, 
public  sentiment  seems  to  have  already  characterised  it, 
transaction  unpreeedentedly  chivalrous,  and  which 
did  honour  to  the  nation. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


and  gallant  Charles  soliciting  their  fViendship  in  the  way 
he  did,  without  at  once  bestowing  it.  Instead  of  allowing 
file  Jacobites  to  have  been  influenced  by  considerations  of 


Bui 


We'll  over  the  Ifoider  and  gi'e  thcin  a  brush  ; 
There's  aoiiiehody  there  we'll  teach  belter  behaviour, 

Jnzobile  Sovg. 
When  Charles  had  spent  six  weeks  at   Edinburgh, 
without  obtaining  a  third  of  the  accessions  which  he 
pectcd,  and  when  all  hope  of  more  seemed  at  rest  for 
present,  he  resolved,  with  the  consent  of  his  council, 
prosecute  the  march  to  London,  though  his  force  1 
still  miserably  in.adcquate  to  the  object,  and  the  whole 
English  nation  was  by  this  time  serried  in  arms  to  op- 
pose him.     He  had  procured  several  shiploads  of  arms 

ammunition,  along  with  some  money  and  a  few 
officers  of  experience,  from  Fr.ance ;  and  he  still  enter- 
tained hopes  of  a  descent  being  made  from  the  same 
quarter,  upon  some  part  of  the  English  coast.  He  had 
great  reliance  upon  the  cavalier  gentry  of  England,  who 
had  recently  sent  him  assurances  of  their  support  in  cast 

arched  to  London  ;  and  he  placed  the  greatest  con, 
fidence  in  the  energies  and  hardihood  of  his  present 
force.  Upon  these  grounds  the  greater  part  of  his  council 
concurred  with  him  in  advising  an  immediate  march, 

lome  even  went  the  length  of  trusting  entirely  to  the 
troops  which  had  already  achieved  so  great  a  victory 
But  there  was  a  sti'ong  minority  who  pleaded  that  he 
should  remain  and  fortify  himself  where  he  was,  holding 
out  Scotland  against  England,  and  who  only  consentec 
invasion  of  the  latter  country  with  the  greatest  re- 
luctance. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  orders  were  given  to  call 
all  the  various  parties  which  had  been  posted  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  the  Chevalier  had  a  grand 
review  of  his  whole  united  force  upon  the  beach  betwixt 
Leith  and  Musselburgh,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Portobello  Sans,  where,  by  a  somewhat  remarkable 
coincidence,  George  IV,  attended  a  similar  ceremony 


During  the  last  half  of  llctober  the  army  had  not  lo 
at  Duddingston,  but  in  more  comfortable  lodgings  witli 
and  around  the  city.     On  the  2Gth,  the  main  body  let! 

finburgh,  and  pitched  a  camp  a  little  to  the 

veresk  church,  where  they   had  a  battery  pointing  to 

the  southwest.     At  a  stiU  later  period  of  the  month,  they 

to  a  strong  situation  above  Dalkeith,  having  that 

town  on  their  left,  the  South  Esko  in  front,  the  Norlh 

Eske  in  rear,  and  an  opening  on  the  right  towards  Polton. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  31st  of 
October,  Prince  Charles  finally  left  the  palace  and  capital 
of  his  paternal  kingdom,  and,  accompanied  by  his  life 
guards,  rode  to  Pinkio  house.  Having  slept  there  that 
ight,  he  rode  next  day  at  nooii  to  Dalkeith,  where 
he  gaye  orders  for  the  m«rch  of  his  army.  In  order  to 
deceive  Marshal  Wade  as  to  the  point  in  which  he  de- 
igned to  invade  England,  he  had  previously  sent  orders 


and  despatched  little  detachments  of  his  men  in  various 
other  directions.  But  he  now  determined  his  march 
towards  the  western  border,  at  once  with  the  view  of 
eluding  the  army  at  Newcastle,  and  that  he  might  gatlicr 
the  troops  which  he  expected  to  come  to  liis  standard  in 
that  well  affected  part  of  the  kingdom.  He  now  also 
appointed  his  prineijial  officers — the  Duke  of  Perth  to  be 
general.  Lord  George  Murray  lieutenant  general.  Lord 
Elcho  colonel  of  the  life  guards,  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock 
colonel  of  the  Hussars,  and  Lord  Pitsligo  colonel  of  the 
Angus  horse. 

Though  the  invasion  of  England  was  a  desperate 
measure,  the  army  was  now  in  the  ■  best  possible  con- 
dition, and  provided  with  all  the  conveniences  which  could 
attend  a  deliberate  campaign.  The  men  were  fresh  by 
their  long  rest  at  Edinburgh,  well  clothed  and  well  ap- 
pointed ;  they  carried  with  them  provisions  for  four  days ; 
and  their  baggage  was  promptly  transported,  by  about 
an  hundred  and  fifty  waii.s,  and  as  many  sumptcr  horses, 
carrying  large  baskets  across  their  backs. 

At  tlie  commencement  of  this  singular  march,  the  in- 
surgents amounted  in  gross  numbers  to  six  thousand, 
five  hundred  of  whom  were  cavalry,  and  three  thousand 
Highlanders.  Thirteen  regiments,  many  of  them  very 
small,  were  composed  of  the  Highland  clans  ;  five  regi- 
ments, generally  more  numerous,  of  Lowlanders  ;  and 
besides  the  two  troops  of  horse  guards,  who  wore  a 
uniform  already  described,  and  commanded  by  Lords 
Elcho  and  Balmerino,  there  were  bodies  of  horse  under 
the  orders  of  Kilmarnock  and  Pitsligo,  the  first  coarsely 
dressed  and  indifferently  armed,  and  the  last  clothed  in 
the  ordinary  fashion  of  country  gentlemen,  each  armed 
with  such  weapons  as  he  pleased  to  carry,  or  could  most 
readily  command.  A  small  body  of  the  lighter  horse 
as  selected  to  scour  the  country  for  intelligence,  and 
act  as  the  anienntz  or  feelers  of  the  marching  army. 
The  different  regiments  were  commanded  by  their 
chiefs,  and  generally  officered  by  their  kinsmen  of  that 
dignitary,  according  to  their  propinquity.  Each  regi- 
ment had  two  captains,  two  lieutenants,  and  two  ensigns. 
To  adjust  the  claims  of  various  persons  of  these  ranks, 
the  Chevalier  is  said  to  have  generally  found  as  difficult 
a  task,  as  if  the  object  contended  for  had  been  a  real 
commission  from  a  real  government,  and  not  a  temporary 
place  in  an  insurgent  band,  which  ran  the  risk  of  utter 
demolition  every  day.  The  front  rank  of  the  regiments 
was  filled  by  men  of  good  birth,  who  in  the  Highlands, 
however  poor  in  fortune,  are  con.stantly  styled  gentlemen, 
and  who  had,  for  pay,  one  shilling  a  day  ;  while  that  of 
the  ordinary  men  was  only  sixpence.  'The  p.ay  of  the 
captains  was  half  a  crown,  of  the  lieutenants  two  shil- 
lings, of  the  ensigns  one  shilling  and  sixpence.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  front  raiik  were  each  completely  armed, 
in  the  fashion  of  the  Highlanders,  with  a  musket,  a 
broadsword,  a  pair  of  pistols,  silver  handled  or  otherwise, 
a  dirk  at  the  belt,  to  which  were  also  attached  a  knife 
and  fork  ;  the  left  arm  sustained  a  round  target  made  of 
wood  and  leather  and  studded  with  nails ;  and  some 
who  chose  to  be  armed  with  extraordinary  care,  besides 
the  dagger  at  the  belt,  carried  a  smaller  one  stuck  info 
the  garter  of  the  right  leg,  which  they  could  use  in  cer- 
tain situations,  when  tlie  other  was  beyond  their  reach. 
Tlie  undistinguished  warriors  of  the  rear  ranks,  were  ill 
general  armed  in  a  much  inferior  manner, -many  of  them 
wanting  targets. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  1st  of  November,  a  coii- 
sidcrable  portion  of  the  army,  under  the  command  of  the 
Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  took  the  road  for  Peebles,  in- 
tending to  proceed  to  Carlisle  by  Moffat.  The  remainder 
left  Dalkeith  on  the  3d,  headed  by  the  prince,  on  foot, 
with  his  target  over  his  shoulder.  He  had  previously 
lodged  two  nights  in  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Bucclcuch. 
This  party  took  a  route  more  directly  south,  aftecting  a 
design  of  meeting  and  fighting  Marshal  Wade  at  New- 
castle.  Charles  arrived,  with  the  head  of  his  division,  on 
the  evening  of  the  first  day's  march,  at  Lauder,  where 
he  took  uji  his  quarters  in  Thirlstane  castle,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  Next  day,  on  account  of  a  false 
report  that  there  was  a  strong  body  of  dragoons  advan- 
cing in  this  direction  to  meet  him,  he  fell  back  upon 
Channelkirk,  in  order  to  bring  up  the  rear  of  his  triKjps, 
who  had  lingered  there  during  the  night.  He  marched 
that  day  (the  4tli)  to  Kelso,  walking  all  the  way  on  foot, 
order  to  encoin-age  the  men.  A  third  party  assumed  a 
middle  course,  by  Galashiels,  Selkirk,  Hawick,  and 
Mosspaul. 

The  western  division,  which  marched  by  Peebles,  and 
which  had  charge  of  the  cannon  and  most  of  the  bag- 
gage, arrived  at  that  sequestered  little  town  on  the 
ng  of  Saturday  the  2d  of  November.     The  sun  was 
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environ  the  place  on  every  side,  and,  throwing  baeli  a 
thonsand  threatening  glances  from  the  arms  of  the 
moving  band,  caused  inexpressible  alarm  among  the 
peaceful  townsmen,  who  had  only  heard  enough  about 
the  insurrection  and  its  agents  to  make  them  fear  the 
worst  from  such  a  visit.  "  'I'hcrc's  the  Hielantmen ! 
there's  the  Hielantmen  '."  burst  from  every  mouth,  and 
was  communicated  like  wildfire  through  the  town  ;  while 
the  careful  merchant  took  another  look  of  the  cellar  in 
which  he  had  concealed  his  goods,  and  the  anxious 
mother  clasped  her  infant  more  closely  to  her  beating 
bosom.  The  consternatien  wliich  prevailed  was  not 
soothed  by  one  of  the  dreaded  band  shooting  a  dog  which 
happened  to  cross  a  field  near  him,  as  he  was  entering 

Contrary  to  e.vpectation,  the  mountaineers  neither  at- 
tempted to  cut  the  throats  nor  to  violate  the  property  of 
the  inhabitants.     They  let  it  be  known,  wherever  they 
went,  tliat  they  required  certain  acts  of  obedience  on  the 
part  of  the  people  ;  and  that  if  these  were  not  willingly 
rendered,  they  had  the  will,  as  they  possessed  the  power, 
of  using  ibrce.     The  leader  demanded  payment  of  the 
cess,  on  pain  of  military  execution  ;  and  little  parties  of 
individuals,  calling  upon  various  householders  within  and 
without  the  town,  requested  such  supplies  of  provisions 
as  could  properly  be  spared,  with  the  simple  alternative 
of  having  their  houses  ransacked  and  indiscriminately 
plundered.     But  scarcely  any  incivility  was  ever  shown 
in  the  outset.     A  farmer  -in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  tlie  great  grandfather  of  the  author  of  this 
having  displayed  a  discreet  desire  to  accommodate  them, 
by  killing  two  pet  lambs,  and  causing  his  wife  and  se 
vants  to  bake  oat  meal   cakes  for  them  all  the  ensuin 
Sunday,  was  treated  with  great  politeness,  and  had  h 
poultry  and  cattle  scrupulously  spared. 

The  people,  in  general  hospitable  from  habit,  were  n( 
perhaps  so  much  grieved  by  the  exactions  thus  made 
upon  their  winter  stores  of  provisions,  as  they 
scandalised  by  the  necessity  to  which  many  of  them 
were  subjected,  of  working  on  the  Sabbath  day.  They 
grudged  the  contents  of  their  kirns  less  than  the  labour 
of  kirning^  and  would  far  rather  have  given  away  the 
girdle,  along  with  the  bannocks,  than  seen  it  heated  at  such 
an  unseasonable  time.  A  joiner,  who  was  compelled  on 
that  blessed  day  to  fashion  ramrods  for  a  few  muskets, 
which,  strange  to  say,  wanted  these  conveniences,  would 
almost  have  as  soon  had  the  said  muskets  turned  upon 
his  own  person,  and  a  ball  from  each  sent  through  his 
body  ;  and  the  miller,  whom  they  rigorously  obhged  to 
work  all  day  long,  would  have  willingly  abjured,  from 
that  time  forth,  all  right  to  break  the  eight  command- 
ment, could  such  a  dire  measure  have  spared  him,  for 
one  day,  the  direr  necessity  of  smashing  the  fourth. 

This  party  of  the  insurgents,  after  spending  a  day  or 
two  at  Peebles,  went  up  Tweedsmuir  to  Moffat,  carrying 
with  them  a  horse  belonging  to  a  neighbouring  farmer, 
who,  after  following  them  all  the  way  to  Carlisle,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  having  the  animal  restored,  was  there  im- 
prisoned for  several  weeks,  on  account  of  his  annoying 
petitions  for  redress.  Throughout  the  whole  campaign, 
the  insurgents  were  necessarily  very  solicitous  about 
horses  and  cattle ;  and  the  people  whose  lands  they -were 
approaching  invariably  made  a  point  of  conveying  away 
their  bestial  to  some  remote  and  sequestered  place,  so  as 
to  be  either  out  of  the  probable  line  of  march,  or  alto: 
gether  concealed  from  view  and  inquiry.  But  this  un. 
fortunate  farmer  had  neglected  the  precautions  of  his 
neighbours,  and  his  horse  was  of  course  appropriated  as 
fair  prey.  The  Peebles  party  had  directed  their  route 
down  Annandale,  and  entered  England  near  Langtown. 
Charles  remained  at  Kelso.from  the  Monday  when  he 
arrived,  till  Wednesday,  preserving  the  further  direction 
of  his  march  a  profound  secret  In  order  the  better 
perple.^  the  army  which  awaited  him  at  Newcastle,  he 
sent  orders  to  Wooler,  a  town  upon  the  road  to  that  city, 
commanding  the  preparation  of  quarters  for  his  whole 
army.  On  Wednesday  morning,  however,  he  suddenly 
gave  out  orders  for  a  march  towards  the  opposite 
trcmity  of  the  Border. 

During  his  brief  residence  at  Kelso,  he  sent  a  party  of 
about  thirty  men  down  the  Tweed,  to  the  place,  not  far 
distant,  where  that  river  becomes  the  boundary  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  with  orders  there  to  cross  the  water,  and  to 
proclaim  his  father  upon  English  ground.  The  party 
after  doing  so,  immediately  returned  to  Kelso. 

The  column  which  Charles  thus  led  in  person,  consist- 
ed chiefly  of  the  Camerons  and  MacDonalds,  who  were 
considered  the  flower  of  liis  army,  but  who  were  not  at 
this  time  the  most  willing  or  enthusiastic  in  his  service. 
On  account,  probably,  of  their  leaders  having  been  of  that 
party  in  the  council  which  opposed  the  march  into  Eng- 
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land,  Charles  is  said  to  have  sat  an  hour  and  a  half 
horseback  that  day,  before  he  could  prevail  upon  1' 
to  go  forward.     They  at  last  left  the  town,  ero: 
Tweed,  and  took  the  road  towards  Jedburgh. 

The  prince  lodged  this  night  in  a  house  near  the  c 
tJ'e  of  the  town  of  Jedburgh,  whicJi  is,  or  was  lately, 
cupied  as  the  Nag''s  Head  Inn.    The  march  of  that  day 
had  been  only  ten  miles;  but,  as  he  had  now  to  traverse 
a  considerable  tract  of  waste  country,  aflibrding  no  pros- 
pect of  quarters  for  his  troops,  it  was  necessary  to  resolve 
upon  a  much  longer  stretch  Jbr  that  which  ensued.    Set- 
ting out  early  in   the  morning,  and  crossing  the  high 
grounds  to  the  south-west  of  Jedburgh,  he  led  his  men 
up  Rule  water,  famed  of  old  for  its  hardy  warriors,  and 
over  the  Kiml  u'  tlie  Gi.te  into  Liddisdale,  equally  noted 
in  former  times  for  its  predatory  hands,  as  in  more 
cent  times  for  its  primitive  yeomen  and  romantic  m 
strelsy.     After  a  march  of  at  least  twenty-five  mil 
through  a  land  abounding  more  in  poetical  associatii 
than  in  substantial  prvvuni,  Charles  slept  that  night 
Haggiehaugli,  upon  Liddel  water,  his  men  lodging  upon 
tlie  cold  ground,  or  in  the  houses,  ^arns,  and  byres  of  the 
neighbouring  peasantry.     Before  going  to  rest,  he  pu 
chased  a  small  flock  of  sheep  for  provisions  to  his  me 
and  had  a  person  sent  for  to  kill  and  dress  them.  Charl 
Scott,  a  neighbouring  farmer,  more  commonly  called 
tlie  fashion  of  that  country  Charlie  o'  Kirnlon,  was  tl 
man  employed  for  this  purpose.     He  was  up  all  night 
killing  sheep;  and  the  prince  ne.xt  morning  gave  him 
half  a  guinea  for  his  trouble.  Two  Higldanders,  who  bad 
observed  Charlie  receive  this  guerdon,  followad  him  as 
he  was  going  home,  and,  clapping  their  pistols  to  his 
breast,  demanded  an  instant  surrender  of  "ta  liauf  kee- 
nie;"  a  command  which  the  yeoman  was  obliged  to  obey 
for  fear  of  the  pistols,  though  his  strength  and  resolution, 
celebrated  to  this  day  as  far  surpassing  those  of  modern 
men,  would  have  enabled  him  to  defy  double  the  number 
of  assailants  unprovided  with  those  incalculable  weapons. 
Next  day,  Friday  the  8th  of  November,  Charles. pro- 
ceeded down  Liddel  water;  and  tlie  middle  column, which 
larched  by  Selkirk,  Hawick,  and  down  Ewcsdale, 
up  to  him  at  Grit-mill  Green,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Esk,  four  miles  below  Langholm.     He  entered  Eng- 
land that  evening,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  a  place 
called  Rcddings  in  Cumberland.   On  the  succeeding  day, 
he  was  joined  by  the  western  column,  who  brought  with 
them  the  unpleasant  news  that  they  had  lost  thirty  carts 
of  the  baggage,  in  consequence  of  a  surprise  by  the  coun- 
trypeople  at  Lockerby. 

this  march,  the  Highland  army  lost  a  great 
portion  of  its  numbers  by  desertion.  Tlie  eastern  column, 
led  by  Charles  himself,  suffered  most  from  this  cause; 
the  disinclination  to  a  southward  march  prevailing  chiefly 
among  the  Camerons  and  MacDonalds.  The  Lanarkshiri 
and  Stirlingshire  roads  are  described  as  having  for  somt 
days  absolutely  swarmed  with  the  men  who  thus  aban 
standard;  and  great  quantities  of  arms  were 
found  lying  in  the  fields  adjacent  to  the  line  of  march 
whicJi  the  deserters  had  flung  away,  to  facilitate  thci. 
progress  towards  the  north. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  Charles,  having  concentrated 
his  forces,  approached  Carlisle,  the  capital  of  Cumberland, 
city  which  could  once  boast  of  being  the  bulwark  of 
England  against  the  Scots  in  this  direction,  but  whose 
fortifications  were  now  at  once  antiquated  and  imperfect. 
Less  pains  had  been  taken  on  the  present  occasion  to  for- 
tify the  cities  in  the  west  of  England,  than  those  upon 
the  east;  and,  while  Newcastle  and  Hull  had  been  for 
iks  prepared  to  resist  the  insurgents,  Carlisle 
was  invested  only  four  or  five  days  after  having  first  .np- 
prehended  the  possibility  of  an  attack.  It  was  protected 
by  an  ancient  castle,  in  which  there  was  a  company  of 
invalids;  and  the  city  itself  was  surrounded  by  an  old  and 
somewhat  dilapidated  wall,  manned  on  tlie  present  occa- 
sion by  the  citizens,  assisted  by  a  considerable  body  ol 
militia  which  had  been  recently  raised  in  the  counties  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

On  the  9th,  a  party  of  the  prince's  hussars  appeared  on 
Stanwix  Bank,  and  leisurely  began  to  survey  the  city 
through  glasses ;  but  a  few  shots  being  fired  at  them  from 
the  walls,  they  were  obliged  to  retire.  Next  day  the  in- 
surgent army,  having  passed  the  river  Eden  by  several 
fords,  invested  the  city  on  all  sides ;  and  the  prince  sent 
letter  to  the  mayor,  requiring  him  to  surrender  peace- 
ably, in  order  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood,  which  must 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  refusal.  The  ma3or 
answered  by  a  discharge  of  cannon  at  the  besiegers. 
Intemgence  soon  after  reaching  the  prince,  that  Marshal 
Wade  was  marching  from  Newcastle  to  reliev  "  "  ' 
iC  judged  it  proper  to  advance  against  that  { 
rder  to  engage  the  royal  army  in  the  mountair 


try 


:s  betwixt  the  two  cities.     Leaving  a 
;  army  to  annoy  Carlisle,  he  reached 


lock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  11th, 
and  quarlf-ni!  r;r\t  ni-iit  ;;1  Brampton  and  the  adjacent 

villages.    I!     1-1  I :  iliiit  the  information  regarding 

Wade  w;;.-  :  :    I,;k  k  the  Duke  of  Perth,  with 

several  nii..^..\    .:    ;..i.  ,ind  some  troops  of  horse,  to 
prosecute  11. e  Mij;r  ^,',  I  .,ili>le  with  all  possible  vigour. 

Having  prepared  a  quantity  of  ladders,  fascints,  and 
carriages,  out  of  the  wood  in  Corby  and  W  arwick  Parks, 
the  besieging  party  reappeared  in  full  force  before  the 
cif}',  on  tlie  afternoon  of  ihe  13th,  and  broke  ground  for 
a  battery  within  forty  fathoms  of  the  walls— the  Duke  of 
Perth  and  Marquis  of  Tullibardine  working  in  the  trench, 
es,  without  their  coals,  in  order  to  cncour;igc  the  trcops. 
The  garrison  of  the  city  kept  up  a  continual  firing  during 
these  operations,  but  without  doing  much  harm.     Next 
day,  intimidated  by   the  formidable    appearance  of  the 
enemy's  works,  and  fatigued  almost  beyond  their  natural 
strength  by  several  nights  of  ceaseless  watching,  they 
felt  disposed  to  resign  the  city;  and  aeeordiiigh',  on  the 
first  motion  of  the  besiegers  towards  an  assault,  a  white 
flag  was  displayed  from  the  walls,  and  terms  requested 
for  the  surrender  of  the  town.     A  cessation  of  hostilities 
being  then  agreed  upon,  an  express  was  sent  to  tlie  prince 
at  Brampton ;  but  his  royal  highness,  remembering  the 
example  of  Edinburgh,  would  assign  no  terms  for  the  city, 
less  the  castle  were  included.     This  being  reported  to 
tlie  garrison.  Colonel  Durand,  the  commander  of  that 
sented  to  surrender  his  charge  along  with 
the  city.     The  gates  of  Carlisle  were  then  thrown  open, 
and  many  a  brave  man  passed  with  a  rejoicing  heart  be- 
neath the  arches  over  which  his  head  was  hereafter  to  be 
stationed  in  dismal  scntinelship.   The  Duke  of  Perth,  on 
ing  the  submission  of  the  garrison,  shook  them  by 
the  hands,  told  them  they  were  brave  fellows,  and  asked 
t  in  his  servif  e.    He  secured  all  the  arms  of 
nd  garrison,  besides  about  a  thousand  stand 
,  with  two  hundred  good  horses;  and,  over 
and  above  all  these  acquisitions,  a  vast  quantity  of  valu- 
iles,  which  had  been  deposited  there  for  safety  by  the 
■ighbouring  gentry. 

The  capture  of  Carli-sle  gave  additional  reputation  tcf 
the  prince's  arms,  and  knelled  a  still  more  dreadful  note 
of  alarm  info  the  astounded  car  of  government.  Hitherto, 
the  insurgents  had  not  met  with  a  single  instance  of  bud 
uccess,  but  had  overpowered  every  opposition  presented 
to  them,  not  so  much  apparently  through  numerical  force, 
by  individual  courage,  and  a  fatality  which  seemed  to 
irk  in  their  favour.  At  every  sueeessive  triumph,  they 
themselves  were  inspired  with  a  higher  and  higher  con- 
fidence in  their  own  vigour ;  and  the  nation  at  large  be- 
came more  and  more  persuaded  that  there  was  nothing 
impossible  to  tliern.  They  seemed  to  have  now  nothing 
to  do  but  to  get  to  London,  in  order  to  accomplish  their 
object. 

But  at  this  period  of  their  career,  fortune  seemed  at 
length  inclined  to  desert  the  side  which  she  had  espoused. 
Dissentions  began  to  distract  the  councils  of  Charles,  and 
the  insane  jealousies  of  his  adherenfj?,  to  dissipate  and 
weaken  the  force  which  had  till  now  been  powerfully 
concentrated  upon  one  particular  point.  Lord  George 
!\Iurray,  envious  of  the  prominent  part  which  the  Duke 
of  Perth  had  taken  in  the  siege  and  capitulation  of  Car- 
lisle, waited  upon  the  prince,  and  resigned  his  commis- 
sion, acquainting  Charles  that  he  would  serve  henceforth 
as  a  volunteer.  Perth,  informed  of  this,  w^aited  upoii 
Charles  in  his  turn,  and  resigned  his  commission,  saying 
that  he  would  serve  at  the  head  of  his  own  regiment. 
Charles  accepted  the  last  resignation,  and  soon  after  ap- 
pointed Lord  George  Murray  sole  Lieutenant-GcneraJ,  an 
office  which  Lord  George  saw  fit  to  accept,  and  which  he 
IS  certainly  calculated  by  military  experience  and  ta- 
nts  to  fill  with  better  effect  than  his  youthful  rival. 
On  the  day  after  the  reduction  of  Carlisle,  Marshal 
Wade  commenced  a  march  from  Newcastle;  but,  hearing 
of  the  success  of  the  insurgents,  and  being  unable  to 
cross  .the  country  on  account  of  a  great  fall  of  snow,  his 
excellency  found  it  necessary  to  return  to  that  city  on 
the  22d,  leaving  the  Chevalier  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his 
march  towards  London. 

t  more  effectual  means  were  now  taken  by  the  king 

ppress  what  was  generally  styled  "  the  unnatural 

rebellion."    Before  the  Scottish  army  set  foot  on  English 

ground,  the  mass  of  the  British  troops  had  landed  at 

London  from  Flanders;  and,  while  the  prince  was  resid- 

Carlisle,  an  army  of  10,000  troops,  chiefly  veteran 

and  experienced,  was  rendezvoused  in  Staffordshire,  to 

Carlisle,  I  oppose  him.     It  seemed  to  the  nation  scarcely  possible 

that  he  should  either  elude  or  vanquish  so  vigilant  and 

so  strong  a  force ;  and  even  the  Highlanders  themselves, 
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with  all  their  valour,  real  and  adventitious,  had  little 
hope  of  doing  so.  In  order,  moreover,  that  the  fate  of 
the  empire  should  not  be  perilled  on  such  a  chance, 
another  army  was  raised  for  the  protection  of  London, 
which  the  king  was  resolved  to  command  in  person. 
Charles  liimself  was  not  intimidated  by  these  magnifi- 
cent preparations,  which  he  trusted  to  overcome  by  the 
vigour  of  his  measures,  and  by  the  assistance  which  he 
expected  in  England.  But  the  greater  part  of  his  coun- 
cil viewed  the  king's  proceedings  with  dismay,  and,  not 
trusting  to  the  supplies  which  their  leader  expected,  ad- 
vocated an  immediate  retreat  into  Scotland. 

At  a  council  of  war  held  a  few  days  after  the  surrender 
of  Clrlisle,  various  movements  were  proposed  and  taken 
under  consideration.  It  was  proposed  to  march  to  New- 
castle, and  bring  Wade's  army  to  an  action.  It  was 
proposed  to  march  directly  to  London,  by  the  Lancashire 
road,  at  the  hazard  of  encountering  the  superior  force 
under  General  Ligonier.  A  third  proposal  urged  an  im- 
mediate retreat  to  Scotland,  as  there  seemed  no  appear- 
ance of  either  a  French  invasion  or  an  English  insurrec- 
tion. Charles  declared  his  adherence  to  the  resolution 
taken  at  Edinburgh,  of  marching  to  London  at  all  hazards, 
and  desired  Lord  George  Murray  to  give  his  opinion  of 
the  various  proposals.  Lord  George  spoke  at  some  length, 
compared  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  of 
the  proposals,  and  concluded  that,  if  his  royal  high 
chose  to  make  a  trial  of  what  could  be  done  hy  a  march 
to  the  southward,  he  was  persuaded  that  his.army, 
as  it  was,  would  follow  him.  Charles  instajitly  decided 
for  the  march. 

Lord  George  Murray,  who  advocated  this  strong 
sure,  was  a  man  of  almost  chivalrous  courage.  Robust 
and  brave,  with  as  mucli  of  military  knowledge  and  ta- 
lent as  fitted  him  to  command  this  extraordinary  host, 
he  possessed  the  complete  confidence  of  the  Highlanders, 
60  as  to  have  been  able  to-  make  them  do  whatever  he 
pleased.  Ever  the  foremost  man  in  all  their  headlon, 
charges,  his  usual  speech  to  them  was,  that  he  did  not 
ask  them  to  go  forvjard,  but  only  to  follow  him.  He  slept 
little,  and  was  perpetually  engaged  in  calculations  for  the 
service  and  direction  of  the  army.  Even  before  the 
signation  of  the  Duke  of  Perth  as  Lieutenant-General,  he 
had  enjoyed  almost  the  sole  power  of  managing  the  army 
and,  throughout  the  rest  of  the  campaign,  his  power  wa 
as  arbitrary  as  it  was  well  employed.  'There  were  fev 
other  persons  in  the  army  sufficiently  versed  in  military 
affairs  to  be  capable  of  even  advising  him ;  for  Charlci 
and  the  Duke  of  Perth,  though  both  full  of  ardent  courage, 
neither  possessed,  nor  affected  to  possess,  abilities  or  ex- 
perience for  such  a  purpose,  and  the  rest  of  the  leaders 
were  acknowledgedly  deficient  in  every  quality  as  sol- 
diers, except  those  of  dauntless  intrepidity,  and  the  ut- 
most affection  to  the  cause. 

Before  marching  from  Carlisle,  Cliarlcs  sent  Mac- 
Laughlan  of  MacLaughlan  back  to  Scotland,  with  a  letter 
to  Lord  Strathallan,  whom  he  had  left  at  Perth  command- 
er-in-chief of  his  forces  in  Scotland,  ordering  him  to 
inarch  with  all  Ids  troops  ailcr  the  army  into  England. 
The  forces  lying  at  Perth  now  amounted  to  a  considerable 
number,  and  were  afterwards  increased  by  a  numerous 
body  of  recruits  which  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  raised  in 
Aberdeenshire.  But  Lord  Strathallan  did  not  find  it  con- 
venient to  obey  his  prince's  order  with  the  necessary 
promptitude,  and  only  joined  his  standard  at  a  period 
when  his  assistance  was  of  less  moment  than  it  might 
now  have  been. 

The  army,  on  being  mustered  at  Carlisle,  was  found 
to  amount  to  about  4500,  having  decreased  a  thousand 
upon  the  march  from  Edinburgh.  Yet  Charles  still 
hoped  to  augment  it  hy  the  help  of  the  English  Jacobites; 
or  what  he  might  eventually  want  in  force,  when  matters 
came  to  the  pusli,  he  blindly  trusted  to  make  up  in  foi 
tune.  Leaving  a  small  garrison  in  Carlisle,  he  sent  foi 
ward  his  cavalry  to  Penrith  upon  the  20th  of  Novembe 
and  next  day  followed  in  person  at  the  head  of  the  infai 
try — a  march  of  eighteen  miles. 

On  the  22d,  the  cavalry  proceeded  to  Kendal,  and  the 
infantry,  resting  a  day  at  Penrith,  moved  forward  to  join 
them  next  day.  On  the  24th,  the  cavalry  passed  the  night 
at  Lancaster,  whilst  the  infantry  rested  at  Kendal ;  and, 
on  the  25th,  the  cavalry  advanced  to  Preston,  and  the  " 
fantry  passed  th«  night  at  Lancaster.  Tlie  whole  army 
spent  the  27th  at  Preston,  where  the  prince  again  exerted 
himself  to  cheer  the  Highland  chiefs  with  hopes  of  assist- 
ance from  his  English  friends.  To  encourage  them 
proceed,  he  continued  his  former  practice  of  walking  be 
side  his  men,  though  he  was  now  in  "a  country  of  post, 
chaises,"  and  might  easily  have  commanded  all  the  luxu- 
ries of  travelling.  He  was  naturally  athletic  and  active; 
but  it  is  certain  that  he  strained  his  bodily  powers  beyond 
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their  proper  pitch,  in  perfor 


ng  this  strange  pomt 
the  desolate  tract  betw 
rith  and  Shap,  he  was  so  overcome  by  fatigue  a 
of  sleep,  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  hold  of  one 
the  clan  Ogiivie  by  the  shoulder-belt,  to  keep  himself 
falling;  and  he  walked  thus  for  several  miles  half 
asleep. 

Though  the  west  of  England  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  well-affected  to  the  exiled  family,  Charles  neither 
procured  a  single  recruit  upon  his  march,  nor  found  the 
proclamation  of  his  father  at  the  market-towns  received 
with  any  symptom  of  joy.  The  Jacobite  English  expect- 
ed their  political  -Messiah  to  come  in  all  the  pomp  of  a 
real  king,  and  not  as  the  pedestrian  and  way-worn  leader 
fa  half-savage  and  innumerous  band.  They  had  suffi- 
ient  affection  for  his  cause,  but  they  required  to  be  pretty 
ure  of  his  ultimate  success  before  risking  the  pains  of 
treason.  Accordingly,  when  Charles  now  called  upon 
them  to  fulfil  the  promises  tliey  had  made  so  often  to  his 
father,  they  to  a  man  feigned  excuses  for  non-appearance, 
and  calmly  left  him  to  work  out  his  own  fate.  The  com- 
mon people,  previously  alarmed  by  the  reported  ferocity 
of  the  Highlanders,  looked  upon  them  as  they  passed  as 
a  banditti,  with  whose  object  they  were  but  imperfectly 
acquainted;  and  no  more  thought  of  joining  their  "  tar- 
taned  array,"  than  they  would  have  thought  of  going 
upon  the  highway,  or  entering  a  pirate-ship,  with  the 
danger  of  being  seized  and  hanged  every  hour.  It  is  an 
attested  fact,  that  many  of  them  went  the  length  of  be- 
lieving the  Highlanders  to  be  cannibals,  and  that  the  wo- 
men generally  prepared  for  the  approach  of  the  army,  by 
secreting  their  children.* 

While  most  regarded  the  Highlanders  with  painfi 
alarm,  and  others  merely  gazed  upon  them  with  stupid 
wonder,  the  wliole  body  of  the  people,  both  citizens  and 
rustics,  were  exasperated  against  them  on  account  of  the 
burden  which  they  brought  upon  them  for  food  and 
lodging.  In  Scotland,  where  hospitality  was  a  virtue  ir 
daily  exercise,  the  free  quarters  required  by  the  troops 
formed  a  trifling  grievance,  lightened  in  no  consider 
able  degree  by  greater  affinity  of  manners  between  land 
lord  and  guest,  and  perhaps  by  the  affection  of  the  former 
to  the  cause  of  his  lodgers.  But  the  selfish  southron 
could  see  nothing  but  disgust,  and  express  nothing  but 
indignation,  at  having  his  domestic  comfort  invaded  by 
a  troop  of  persons  whose  manners  were  repugnant  to  him, 
and  who  so  seriously  injured  his  fortune.  Except  at 
Liverpool,  however,  and  at  Chester,  no  attempts  were 
seriously  made  to  resist  the  "  wild  petticoat  men,"  as  the 
English  people  were  pleased  to  term  the  insurgents, 
though  they  might  have  easily  raised  a  militia  of  twenty 
times  their  number,  and  in  much  smaller  parties  could 
have  easily  impeded,  if  not  altogether  interrupted  their 
precipitate  and  irregular  march. 

English  people  were  equally  astonished  at  the 
temperance  and  endurance  of  fatigue  displayed  on  this 
occasion  by  the  hardy  Scots.  Accustomed  in  their  se- 
dentary modes  of  life  to  the  best  of  cheer,  and  to  a  thou- 
sand comforts,  they  could  not  sufficiently  wonder  at  a 
body  of  human  beings,  who  every  day  began  their  pain- 
ful journey- before  day-break,  with  no  provisions  but  what 
they  carried  in  the  shape  of  oat-meal,  in  a  long  bag  ' 
their  sides,  and  which  they  never  cooked,  but  merely 
mi.xed  before  eating  with  a  canteen  full  of  cold  water ; 
trusting  for  any  variety  in  this  wretched  cheer  to  the  ac- 
cident of  a  bullock  killed  for  their  use,  or  to  the  hard- 
dealt  hospitality  of  their  landlords  at  night  They  were 
amazed  to  find  that  men  could,  upon  this  fare,  walk  from 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  in  a  winter  day,  exposed  to  the 
bitterest  cold  and  the  most  tempestuous  weather,  with 
what  appeared  to  them  imperfect  clothing,  or  rather  rags 
and  that,  though  generally  housed  some  hours  after  sun- 


*  "  The  terror  of  the  English  was  truly  inconceivable, 
and  in  many  cases  they  seemed  bereft  of  their  senses. 
One  evening,  as  Mr.  Cameron  of  Lochiel  entered  the 
lodgings  assigned  to  him,  his  landlady,  an  old  woman, 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and,  with  uplifted  hands,  and 
tears  in  her  eyes,  supplicated  him  to  take  her  life,  but  to 
spare  her  two  little  children.  He  asked  her  if  she  was 
in  her  senses,  and  told  her  to  explain  herself;  when  she 
answered,  that  every  bodi/  said  the  Highlanders  iiie  child, 
ren,  and  made  them  their  common  food.  Mr.  Cameron 
having  assured  her  that  they  would  not  injure  either  her 
or  her  little  children,  or  any  person  whatever,  she  looked 
at  him  for  some  moments  with  an  air  of  surprise,  and 
then  opened  a  press,  calling  out  with  a  loud  voice,  'Come 
out,  children,  the  gentleman  will  not  eat  you.'  The  child 
ren  immediately  left  the  press,  where  sho  had  concealed' 
them,  and  threw  thomsflves  at  his  feet." — Tohnstone\ 
Memoirs. 


,  they  invariably  rose  very  early  to  prosecute  their 
irch,  taking  advantage  of  the  moonlight,  which  then 
shone  in  the  mornings  before  day-break.  The  English 
churls,  wrapped  up  in  their  own  selfi.-h  notions,  could  form 
no  idea  of  the  enthusiasm  which  animated  the  common 
of  this  hardy  little  band,  making  tliem  endure  the 
greatest  personal  sufferings,  and  brave  the  greatest  dan- 
gers  in  the  cause,  promising  themselves  no  obvious  ad- 
ntage,  but  which  they  sup|K)rted,  because  they  thought 
just,  and  loved  because  it  was  national  and  romantic. 
After  one  day's  rest  at  Preston,  the  Highland  army 
marched  on  the  28th  to  Wigan,  and  on  the  29th  to  Man- 
chester; thus  inclining  towards  the  centre  of  England, 
and  for  the  first  time  decidedly  quitting  the  west  coast. 
The  prince  had  procured  a  few  recruits  at  Preston,  and 
been  farther  gratified  by  the  acclamations  and  ringing  of 
bells,  which  there,  for  the  first  time  in  England,  attended 
his  proclamations.  But  at  Manchester,  he  was  greeted 
ilh  a  still  more  vivid  gleam  of  transient  encouragement. 
One  Dickson,  a  Serjeant  enlisted  from  the  prisoners 
taken  at  Preston,  with  a  boldness  which  almost  surpasses 
belief,  having  got  a  day's  march  ahead  of  the  army,  en- 
tered Manchester  on  the  morning  of  tlic  29th,  with  his 
mistress  and  a  drummer,and  immediately  began  to  beatup 
for  recruits.  The  populace  at  first  did  not  interrupt  hiui, 
conceiving  the  whole  army  to  be  near  the  town ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  knew  that  it  would  not  an  ive  till  the  even- 
ing, they  surrounded  him  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  with 
the  intention  of  taking  him  prisoner,  dead  or  alive. 
Dickson  presented  his  blunderbuss,  which  was  charged 
with  slugs,  threatening  to  blow  out  the  brains  of  those 
who  first  dared  to  lay  hands  on  himself  or  the  two  who 
accompanied  him,  and,  by  turning  round  continually, 
facing  in  all  directions,  and  behaving  like  a  lion,  he  soon 
enlarged  the  circle  which  a  crowd  of  people  had  formed 
around  him.  Having  continued  for  some  time  to  ma- 
noeuvre in  this  way,  those  of  the  irdiabitants  of  Manches- 
ter who  were  attached  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  took  arms, 
and  flew  to  the  assistance  of  Dickson,  to  rescue  him  from 
the  fury  of  the  mob;  so  that  he  had  soon  five  or  six 
hundred  men  to  aid  him,  who  dispersed  the  crowd  in  a 
very  short  time.  Dickson  now  triumphed  in  his  turn, 
and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  followers,  proudly 
paraded  undisturbed  the  whole  day,  with  his  drunmicr, 
enlisting  all  who  offered  tliemselves.  That  evening,  on 
presenting  a  hundred  and  eighty  recruits  to  the  High- 
land army,  it  was  found  tliat  his  whole  expenses  did  not 
exceed  throe  guineas.  This  adventure  gave  rise  to  many 
a  joke,  at  the  expense  of  the  town  of  Manchester,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  taken,  with  all  its 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  by  a  Serjeant,  a  drummer, 
and  a  girl.  The  circumstance  may  serve  to  show  tho 
individual  enterprise  and  courage  of  the  Scottish  army, 
and  the  general  terror  with  which  the  English  were 
seized. 

Prince  Charles  entered  Manchester,  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  walking  in  the  midst  of  a  select  body  of 
the  clans ;  his  dress  a  light  tartan  plaid,  belted  with  a 
blue  sash,  a  grey  wig,  and  the  blue  velvet  bonnet  which 
seems  to  have  been  his  covering  tliroughout  the  wholo 
campaign,  now  adorned  in  the  centre  of  the  top  with  a 
white  rose,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  officers,  all  of 
whom  wore  their  cockades  on  one  side.  By  order  of  tho 
Highland  army,  an  illumination  was  made  this  evening, 
and  a  proclamation  issued,  that  all  persons  in  posses  ' 
of  public  money  should  render  it  for  their  use.  It 
now  expected  that  they  would  march  into  Wales,  and  all  j 
the  bridges  over  the  Mersey  in  that  direction  had  been  i 
broken  down  to  retard  their  motions.  But  they  next  day 
directed  their  march  towards  a  fordable  part  of  the  river 
on  the  road  to  London,  marching  in  two  columns,  one 
towards  Stockport,  the  othir  towards  Knottesford.  Near 
Stockport,  the  prince  passed  the  river,  witli  the  water  up 
to  his  middle.  The  horse  and  artillery  passed  with  tlie 
other  detachment  at  Knottesford,  where  a  sort  of  bridge 

made  by  filling  up  the  channel  of  the  stream  with    , 
the  trunks  of  poplar-trees.     On  the  evening  of  the  1st 
of  December,  the  two  bodies  joined  at  Macclesfield ;  from    I 
wlience  they  resumed  their  march  next  day  in  two  eo-    i 
lumns,  one  of  which  went  to  Congleton,  tho  other  to 
Gawsworth.     By  this  mana:uvre,  and  by  sending  an  ad- 
vanced party  of  thirty  men  on  the  road  to  Newcastle-    I 
under-Line,  where  the  advanced  party  of  the  royal  army    I 
was  stationed,  they  distracted  the  councils  of  the  Duko    | 
of  Cumberland,  now  in  supreme  command,  and,  causing   | 
him  to  remain  where  he  was,  under  the  idea  that  they    j 
were  about  to  meet  him,  got  past  him  on  tho  road  to 
London,  so  far  as  Derby,  which  they  entered  on  the  4th.  I 
The  approach  of  the  Highland  artny  to  this  city,  was  j 
'  announced  by  the  arrival  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon  of  the  j 
thirty  horse   whose  motion  had  deceived  the  Duke  off 
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ito  the  town  i  their  bagpipes  playing 
and  colours  unfurled.  The  prince  himselt  arrived  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evenings  on  foot,  and  took  up  his  lodging  in 
the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter.  The  ordinary  procla- 
mations had  been  previously  made  in  the  market-place, 
by  order  of  his  officers. 

The  Highland  armv  was  now  somewhat  nearer  the 
capital  than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  divisions 
of  wliich  lay  at  Litchfield,  Coventry,  Staflford,  and  New- 
castle-under-Line,  to  the  eastward  of  Derby.  Only  a  few 
miles  intervened  betwixt  the  two  hosts,  both  of  which  had 
hopes  of  an  immediate  engagement.  It  was  in  Charles's 
power,  either  to  push  on  to  London,  or  to  fight  the  su- 
perior army  of  his  rival.  The  latter  measure  was  that 
which  his  troops  expected  he  would  adopt ;  and  the  High- 


the  whole  of  the  5th,  which 


it  in  Derby,  besieging  the  shops  of  the  cutlers, 
edge  put  upon  their  broadswords,  and  quarrcl- 
Img  about  precedency  in  that  operation.  But  their  ad- 
venture  had  now  reached  its  crisis ;  and,  after  having 
penetrated  England  farther  than  any  Scottish  host  had 
ever  done  before,  or  than  any  foreign  enemy  since  the 
Norman  conquest,  they  were  at  length  obliged  to  yield 
to  a  fate  which  they  could  no  longer  brave. 

When  intelligence  reached  London  that  the  Highland- 
ers were  getting  past  the  royal  army,  and  had  reached 
Derby,  witiiin  four  days'  march  of  the  capital,  a  degree 
of  consternation  pervaded  the  public  mind,  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  convey  any  idea.  The  chevalier  John- 
stone, speaking  from  information  which  ho  procured  a 
few  months  afterwards  on  the  spot,  says  that  all  the 
shops  were  shut,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the 
country ;  that  the  bank  only  escaped  bankruptcy  by  pay- 
ing in  sixpences  to  gain  time ;  and  that  the  king  com- 
mitted  his  most  valuable  effects  to  yachts  at  the  Tower, 
stairs,  which  he  ordered  to  be  ready  for  sailing  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  Fielding,  in  a  number  of  the  True  Patriot, 
avers,  from  personal  observation,  that,  "when  the  High- 
landers, by  a  most  incredible  march,  got  between  the 
duke's  army  and  the  metropolis,  they  struck  a  terror  into 
it  scarce  to  be  credited."  It  was  not  only  this  array  they 
had  to  fear  ;  but  a  descent  was  hourly  expected  upon  the 
coast  from  France,  and  the  well-affected  part  of  the  com- 
mmiity  had  to  apprehend  an  immediate  declaration  in 
favour  of  the  enemy  from  thousands  of  their  own  body, 
who  even  already  were  taking  little  pains  to  conceal  their 
sentiments,  but  openly  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  a  res- 
toration. Tlie  proceedings  of  the  Highland  army  had 
already  been  so  wonderful,  and  so  entirely  beyond  calcu- 
lation, that  nothing  seemed  impossible  for  them  to  ac- 
complish. The  very  elements  of  heaven  were  favourable 
to  their  cause.  The  majesty  of  England  himself,  alarm- 
lad  ordered 
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mortal  man  to  dare ;  that  retreat  gave  them  a  chance  of 
prolonging  the  war  to  advantage ;  but  that  to  advance, 
was  staking  ten  chances  of  utter  aimihilation  against  one 
of  doubtful  success.  The  Chevalier  here  received  de- 
spatches from  Scotland,  informing  him  that  a  regiment 
of  royal  Scots,  and  some  picquets  of  the  Irish  brigade, 
had  landed  at  Montro.se,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
John  Druramond,  and  that,  these  being  united  to  the 
troops  of  Lord  Strathallan,  he  had  now  on  the  way  to 
join  him,  a  supplementary  army  of  three  thousand  men. 
To  fall  back  a  little,  and  thus  reinforce  his  host,  seemed 
a  most  desirable  object ;  and  the  whole  council,  led  by 
Lord  George  ftlurray,  afler  ample  deliberation  and  much 
keen  debate,  voted  unanimously  for  this  course.  Charles 
alone,  ever  the  advocate  of  strong  measures,  and  to  whose 
ardour,  indeed,  the  whole  war  seems  to  have  been  in- 
debted for  its  chivalrous  character,  continued  to  urge  the 
cxpeditncy  of  an  onward  march.  He  represented  this 
measure  in  the  strongest  language  he  was  master  of,  and, 
when  he  saw  his  council  obstinate,  is  said  to  have  con- 
descended to  use  entreaties,  and  even  tears.  But  nothing 
could  move  the  minds  of  his  councillors ;  and,  before  the 
evening  of  that  last  day  of  their  glory,  a  retreat  was 
finally  and  firmly  determined  upon. 

The  resolution  of  the  council  not  being  made  known 
that  night  to  the  army  at  large,  the  common  men,  and 
many  of  tlie  officers,  on  commencing  their  march  next 
morning  before  day-break,  thought  they  were  going  to 
figlit  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  displayed  the  utmost 
cheerfulness  and  alacrity.  But,  as  soon  as  day-light  al- 
lowed them  to  see  the  surrounding  objects,  and  they 
found,  from  marks  they  had  taken  of  the  road,  that  they 
were  retracing  their  steps,  nothing  was  to  be  heard 
throughout  the  whole  army  but  expressions  of  rage  and 
lamentation.  "If  we  had  been  beaten,"  says  the  Cheva- 
lier Johnstone,  "  our  grief  could  not  have  been  greater." 

The  vexation  of  the  army  on  this  account  was  nothing 
to    the    bitter    disappointment   of  its    unhappy    leader. 
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iploring 
subjects,  and  signifying  his  intention 
ig  the  crown  with  his  formidable  rival ;  but  it 
dly  supposed  that,  had  the  Highland  army  de- 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  which  it  might 
and  then  continued  its  marcli  to  London,  the 
i  of  the  king  would  have  melted  from  his  side, 
and  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  quit  the  kingdom,  as 
King  James  had  done  before  him.  [Swarkstone  Bridge, 
six  miles  beyond  Derby,  on  the  road  to  London,  and 
ninety.four  miles  from  that  city,  was,  in  reality,  the  ex- 
treme point  of  this  singular  invasion  :  because  the  in- 
surgents posted  an  advanced  guard  there,  wliich  kept  pos- 
session of  the  pass  till  the  retreat  was  determined  on. 
No  for.ner  host  from  Scotland  penetrated  beyond  the 
Tees,  or  overrun  more  than  the  frontier  counties ;  but 
this  last,  and  it  may  be  added  least  of  all  the  armies  Scot- 
land ever  sent  against  the  Southron,  had  thus  reached 
the  Trent,  traversed  five  counties  in  succession,  and  in- 
sulated the  very  centre  of  England.] 
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Providence  ordered  differently  a  case  so  pregnant  with 
the  fate  of  Britain.  The  councils  of  Charles  at  Derby 
have  never  been  distinctly  divulged ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  that  Uiey  should.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that 
the  five  thousand  warriors  who  had  hitherto  displayed  so 
much  audacious  courage,  now  began,  like  the  magician, 
to  tremble  at  the  storm  they  had  raised,  and  to  see  that 
the  venture   which  lay  before   tliein  was  too  much   for 
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the  least  concern.  But  now,  when  at  length  compelled 
to  turn  back  from  the  glittering  prize  which  had  almost 
been  within  his  grasp,  he  lost  all  his  former  spirits,  and, 
from  being  the  leader  of  his  hardy  bands,  became  in  ap- 
pearance, as  he  was  in  reality,  their  reluctant  follower. 
In  the  inarch  forward,  he  had  always  been  first  up  in 
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and  generally  walked,  in  dress  and  arms  similar  to  their 
own,  at  the  head  of  their  body ;  but  now,  all  his  alacrity 
gone,  and  evidently  considering  his  case  desperate,  he 
permitted  the  whole  army  to  march  before  him  (except 
a  rear-guard,  whom  he  often  compelled  to  wait  for  him 
a  long  time);  and,  on  coming  out  of  his  lodgings,  deject- 
edly mounted  a  horse  and  tlicn  rode  on,  without  inter- 
course  with  his  men,  to  the  quarters  assigned  for  him  in 

The  retreat  of  tlie  army  was  concerted  with  so  much 
secrecy,  and  conducted  with  so  much  skill,  that  it  was 
two  days'  march  a-hcad  of  the  royal  forces,  ere  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  could  make  himself  certain  of  the  fact, 
or  take  measures  for  a  pursuit.  When  he  at  length  as- 
certained tliat  they  were  retiring,  he  changed  the  defen- 
sive system  which  he  had  hitherto  pursued,  for  one  of 
active  annoyance.  Putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
dragoons,  and  having  mounted  a  thousand  foot  on  horses 
provided  by  the  gentlemen  of  Staffordshire,  he  started 
from  Meriden  Common,  a  place  near  Coventry,  to  which 
he  had  retired ;  and,  passing  by  very  bad  roads  through 
Uttoxetcr  and  Cheadle,  came  to  Macclesfield  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  10th,  full  two  days  after  the  insurgents  had 
reached  the  same  point  He  here  received  intelligence 
that,  after  retreating  with  wonderful  expedition  through 
Ashburnc,  Leek,  and  Macclesfield,  the  enemy  had  just 
that  morning  left  Manchester  and  set  forward  to  Wigan. 

One  of  the  schemes  of  the  Highland  army  in  the  ad- 
vance had  been,  to  march  into  Wales,  where  the  people 
were  well-affected  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  the  nature 
of  the  ground  promised  to  be  favourable  to  their  desul- 
tory mode  of  warfare.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  in  Wales, 
that  many  of  the  gentry,  in  expectation  of  a  visit  fiom 
the  Chevalier,  had  actually  left  their  homes,  and  were  on 
flie  way  to  join  him ;  but  that,  when  they  heard  of  liis 
retreat  from  Derby,  they  returned  peaceably  each  to  his 
own  home,  convinced  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  con- 
tribute their  assistance.  The  Welsh  gentry  at  that  time 
had  the  peasantry  almost  as  completely  under  their  power 
as  those  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  their  country  has 
ever  been  noted  for  the  facility  with  which  the  common 
people  enlist ;  so  that,  it  is  probable,  the  Chevalier  might 
here  have  received  a  prodigious  accession  of  force.     But 
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his  retreat  kept  the  country  completely  quiet ;  and  the 
Jacobite  squires,  instead  of  having  their  estates  confis- 
cated  and  their  blood  spilt  or  attainted,  had  all  their  lives 
afterwards  the  cheap  satisfaction  of  only  boasting  in  their 
cups,  how  far  each  of  them  had  gone  in  testification  of 
his  valour  and  loyalty. 

The  Highlanders  managed  their  retreat  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  unite  expedition  witli  perfect  coolness,  and 
never  to  allow  the  enemy  to  obtain  a  single  advantage. 
Though  on  foot,  and  pursued  by  cavalry,  tliey  kept  dis- 
tinctly a-head  of  all  danger  or  aimoyance  for  twelve 
days,  two  of  which  they  had  spent  in  undisturbed  rest  at 
Preston  and  Lancaster.  The  troops  of  the  duke  were 
reinforced,  on  the  ISth,  by  a  body  of  horse  which  Mar- 
shal Wade,  now  with  the  army  in  the  centre  of  York- 
shire, sent  with  all  imaginable  haste  over  Elackstor.e 
Edge  to  intercept  the  retiring  host,  but  who  only  reach- 
ed Preston  after  it  had  been  several  hours  evacuated,  and 
in  time  to  join  the  pursuing  force  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland. After  a  halt  of  one  day,  occasioned  by  the  false 
alarm  of  an  invasion  on  the  southern  coast,  the  pursuing 
army,  amounting  to  three  or  four  thousand  horse,  con- 
tinued their  course  from  Preston,  through  roads  which 
had  been  rendered  almost  impassable,  partly  by  the  wea- 
ther, and  partly  by  the  exertions  of  men.  Orders  had 
been  communicated  by  the  duke  to  the  country  people  to 
break  down  bridges,  destroy  the  roads,  and  attempt  by 
all  means  in  their  power  to  retard  the  insurgent  army. 
But,  while  the  hardy  mountaineers  found  little  inconve- 
nience from  either  storm  in  the  air  or  ruts  in  the  ground, 
these  very  circumstances  served  materially  to  impede 
the  English  dragoons,  and  to  place  the  two  armies  upon 
what  might  be  considered  a  more  equal  footing  than  they 
could  otherwise  have  been. 

The  prince,  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  was  at 
Penrith  on  the  evening  of  the  17th;  but  his  rear.guard, 
which  throughout  the  retreat  was  commanded  by  Lord 
George  Murray,  owing  to  the  breaking  down  of  some 
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sioned,  allowed  the  lightest  of  the  duk 
take  the  rear  of  the  retiring  army.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th,  soon  after  it  had  commenced  its  march 
from  Shap,  some  of  the  English  chasseurs  were  seen 
hovering  on  the  adjoining  heights;  and  about  mid-day, 
as  the  Highlanders  were  approaching  the  enclosures 
around  Clifton  Hall,  a  body  of  light  horse  seemed  to  be 
forming  for  atUck  upon  an  eminence  a  little  way  in 
front.  Lord  George  Murray  ordered  the  Glengary  clan 
to  go  forward  against  tliese;  but,  without  waiting  for  an 
engagement,  they  immediately  retreated. 

The  rear-guard  consisted  of  Colonel  Roy  Stuart's  re- 
giment of  two  hundred  men,  of  the  Glengary  clan,  and  a 
few  companies  which  attended  Uie  aiuunition  waggons; 
but  it  was  reinforced  on  the  present  occasion  by  the  Ca- 
merons,  Stewarts  of  Appin,  and  Cluny  Maepherson's  re- 
giment. Lord  George,  proud  of  the  post  of  honour 
which  he  held,  was  the  last  man  in  the  line.  Determin- 
ed to  check  the  pursuit,  he  despatched  Roy  Stuart  for- 
ward  to  Penrith,  requesting  that  a  thousand  men  might 
be  sent  to  him  from  Uie  main  body  there  stationed.  With 
this  force  he  intended  to  have  gained  the  flank  of  the 
Duke's  army,  now  approaching  obliquely  from  the  left, 
and  to  have  attacked  them  under  favour  of  the  approach- 
ing night.  But  Charles  returned  Stuart  with  an  order, 
requiring  him  to  march  with  all  speed  forward  to  Pen. 
rith,  without  taking  any  offensive  measures  against  the 
duke.  Lord  George  desired  the  messenger  not  to  men- 
tion this  order  to  any  other  person ;  and,  resolving  to  en- 
gage the  enemy  witli  such  force  as  he  had,  drew  up  his 
troops  upon  a  moor  to  the  right  of  the  road.  Just  as  the 
sun  was  setting,  the  whole  body  of  the  duke's  army  came 
up  and  formed  within  the  opposite  enclosures;  when 
there  was  only  the  road  with  its  two  hedces  interveninsr 
between  the  two  hosts.  ^ 

Before  ordering  the  attack.  Lord  George  went  back- 
wards and  forwards  along  the  ranks,  speaking  to  every 
individual  officer,  and  endeavouring  to  animate  his  little 
host.  He  then  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Mac- 
pherson  regiment  (which  was  on  the  left  of  the  line,) 
witli  Cluny  by  his  side.  Daylight  was  gone,  and  the 
moon  only  now  and  then  broke  out  from  the  dark  clouds. 
By  this  light.  Lord  George  saw  a  body  of  men— dis. 
mounted  dragoons,  or  infantry  who  had  resumed  their 
proper  mode  of  warfare— coming  forward  upon  the  en- 
closures beyond  the  road.  He  ordered  the  two  regi- 
ments near  him  to  advance ;  in  doing  which,  they  re- 
ceived a  fire  from  the  enemy.  At  this.  Lord  George  ex- 
claimed, "  Claymore  !"  an  ordinary  war-cry  among  the 
Highlanders,  and  ru.^hed  on  sword  in  hand.  The  whole 
left  wing   then    making  a  direct    and   spirited    attack, 
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forced  the  dismounted  dragoons  back  to  their  main  body 
with  considerable  slaugliter,  and  shouted  to  let  the  right 
wing  know  tlieir  success.  Tiiey  then  retired  in  order  tc 
their  original  position ;  while  the  Macdonalds,  with  equal 
intrepidity,  repulsed  the  dragoons  opposite  to  their  body. 
A  severe  check  having  thus  been  given  to  the  pursuing 
army,  Lord  George  drew  off  his  men  towards  Penrith, 
where  they  rested  and  refreshed  themselves.  He  had 
lost  only  twelve  men  in  this  action,  and  left  an  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  enemy  slain  behind  him.  The  only  pri- 
soner he  took  was  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  footman, 
who  declared  that  his  master  would  have  been  killed,  if 
tlie  pistol  with  which  a  Highlander  took  aim  at  his  head, 
had  not  missed  fire.  The  prince  had  the  politeness  to 
send  the  man  instantly  back  to  his  master. 

The  whole  of  the  Highland  army  spent  the  night  of 
thought  ne. 


the  19th  December  at  Carlisle,  wht 


eessary,  on  evacuating  the  town  next  morning,  to  leave  a 
garrison  consisting  of  the  Manchester  regiment,  some 
men  from  the  Lowland  regiments,  and  a  few  French  and 
Ij-ish,  in  all  300,  as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope,  to  keep  the 
English  army  in  play  till  the  insurgents  should  get  clear 
into  Scotland.  This  small  garrison,  animated  with  a 
greater  share  of  courage  and  fidelity  to  the  cause  they 
had  embraced,  than  of  prudence  or  foresight,  resolved 
obstinately  to  defend  the  city,  and  took  every  measure 
for  that  purpose  which  the  time  and  season  would  allow. 

Charles  left  Carlisle  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  after 
having  publicly  thanked  the  garrison  for  their  devoted 
loyalty,  and  promised  to  relieve  them  as  soon  as  he  could. 
The  men,  drawn  up  in  order  to  hear  his  address,  saw 
him  depart  with  acclamations,  and,  gazing  from  the 
walls,  soon  beheld  their  comrades  draw  near  the  be- 
loved land  to  which  thiy  were  never  to  return.  The  army 
readied  the  Esk,  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  river, 
usually  shallow,  was  swollen  by  an  incessant  rain  of  seve- 
ral days  to  the  depth  of  four  feet.  Yet  it  was  resolved  to 
cross  immediately,  lest  a  continuation  of  the  rain,  during 
the  night,  should  render  the  passage  totally  impracticable. 
A  skilful  arragement  was  made,  which  almost  obviated 
the  dangers  of  the  flood.  The  cavalry  was  stationed  in 
the  river,  a  few  paces  above  the  ford,  to  break  the  force 
of  the  current;  and  the  infantry  having  formed  them- 
selves  in  ranks  often  or  twelve  abreast,  with  their  arms 
locked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  support  one  another 
against  the  rapidity  of  the  river,  leaving  sufficient  inter- 
vals between  the  successive  lines  for  the  water  to  flow 
through,  the  whole  passed  over  in  perfect  safety.  Caval- 
ry were  placed  farther  down  the  river,  to  pick  up  all  who 
might  be  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  the  stream. 
None  were  lost,  except  a  few  girls,  who,  for  love  of  the 
white  cockade,  had  followed  the  army  throughout  the 
whole  of  its  singular  march,  with  an  heroic  devotion  which 
deserved  a  better  fate.  The  transit  of  the  river  occupied  an 
hour,  during  which,  from  the  close  numbers  of  the  men, 
it  appeared  to  be  crossed  by  a  paved  street  of  heads  and 
shoulders.  When  they  got  to  the  other  side,  and  began 
to  dry  themselves  at  the  fires  lighted  upon  the  bank  for 
that  purpose,  they  were  overjojed  at  once  more  finding 
their  feet  upon  native  heath ;  and,  for  a  moment,  they 
forgot  the  chagrin  which  had  attended  their  retreat,  and 
lost  in  present  transport  the  gloomy  anticipations  of  the 
future. 

An  expedition  was  thus  completed,  which,  for  boldness 
and  address,  is  entitled  to  rank  with  the  most  celebrated 
in  either  ancient  or  modern  times.  It  lasted  six  weeks, 
and  was  directed  through  a  country  decidedly  hostile 
to  the  adventurers ;  it  was  done  in  the  face  of  two  ar- 
mies,  each  capable  of  utterly  annihilating  it;  and  the 
weather  was  such  as  to  add  a  thousand  personal  miseries 
to  the  general  evils  of  the  campaign.  Yd  such  was  the 
success  which  will  sometimes  attend  the  most  desperate 
case,  if  conducted  with  resolution,  that,  from  the  moment 
the  inimical  country  was  entered,  to  that  in  which  it  was 
abandoned,  only  forty  men  were  lost  out  of  five  thousand, 
by  sickness,  marauding,  or  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  A 
magnanimity  was  preserved  even  in  retreat,  beyond  that 
of  ordinary  soldiers;  and, instead  offlying  in  wild  disorder, 
a  prey  to  their  pursuers,  these  desultory  bands  had  turn- 
ed ag-iinst  and  smitten  the  superior  army  of  their  enemy, 
with  a  vigour  which  effectually  checked  it.  They  had 
carried  the  standard  of  Glenfinnin  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  into  a  country  full  of  foes;  and  now  they  brought 
it  back  unscathed,  through  the  accumulated  dangers  of 
storm  and  war. 

In  their  descent  upon  England,  when,  in  the  height  of 
their  expectations,  private  rapine  had  few  charms,  the 
Highlanders  conducted  themselves  with  tolerable  propri- 
ety ;  and,  as  the  public  money  was  every  where  raised, 
they  had  been  able  to  pay  for  food  with  some  degree  of 
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regularity.  But,  in  their  retreat,  when  their  pay 
more  precarious,  and  they  knew  they  were  going  home 
to  their  own  poor  country,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
they  did  not  abstain  from  making  reprisals  upon  tl 
proud  Southron.  At  first  they  were  like  the  torrei 
wliich  carries  all  before  it;  but  latterly  they  rcseniblcd 
the  receding  wave,  which  draws  back  a  thousand  little 
things  in  its  voluminous  bosom. 

The  unhappy  garrison  of  Carlisle  saw  their  fortifica- 
tions invested  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, on  the  very  day  following  the  departure  of  their 
feUow-soldiers.  They  fired  upon  all  who  came  within 
reach  of  their  guns,  and  showed  an  intention  of  holding 
out  to  the  last  extremity.  But  the  duke,  having  procur- 
ed cannon  from  Whitehaven,  erected  a  battery  upon  the 
28th,  and  began  to  fire  with  superior  effect  at  the  crazy 
walls  of  the  town  and  castle.  On  the  morning  of  the 
30th,  a  white  flag  appeared  upon  the  walls,  and  the 
vernor  signified  a  wish  to  enter  into  a  capitulati 
Tlic  cannon  then  ceased,  and  a  message  was  sent  by 
Governor  Hamilton  to  the  duke,  desiring  to  know  what 
terms  he  would  be  pleased  to-give  them.  His  Royal  High- 
ness replied,  that  the  only  terms  he  would  or  could  grant, 
were,  "  that  they  should  not  be  put  to  the  sword,  but  re- 
served  for  his  Majesty's  pleasure."  These  terms  were 
accepted,  and  the  royal  army  immediately  took  posse 
sion  of  the  city  and  castle,  placing  all  the  garrison  undi 
a  strong  guard  in  the  cathedral.  The  fate  subsequently 
meted  out  to  them  was  such  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  an  enemy  smarting  under  the  effects  of  re- 
cent terror,  and  who  was  incapable  of  appreciating  gene- 
rosity in  others,  as  he  was  of  displaying  it  in  himself. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  now  thought  it  unnecessary 
or  dangerous  to  pursue  the  insurgents  any  farther ;  and, 
accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  January  returned  to  London, 
leaving  his  troops  under  the  command  of  General  Wade 
and  Lieutenant-General  Hawley,  the  last  of  whom  was 
ordered  to  conduct  a  portion  of  the  army  into  Scotland, 
while  Wade  remained  at  Newcastle. 

The  Chevalier  meanwhile  pursued  his  march  towards 
the  north.  On  crossing  the  Esk,  he  divided  his  army 
into  two  parties,  one  of  which  went  by  Ecelefechan  and 
Moffat,  with  Lord  George  Murray,  the  Marquis  of  Tulli- 
bardine,  and  Lords  Ogilvie  and  Nairn.  He  himself  led 
the  other,  with  the  Duke  of  Perth,  Lords  Elcho  and  Pit- 
sligo,  Loehiel,  Clanranald,  Glengary,  and  Keppoeh.  He 
lodged  the  first  night  at  Annan.  Next  day,  Lord  Elcho 
advanced  with  four  or  five  hundred  men  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Dumfries.  The  rest  went  forward  with  himself, 
on  the  day  following.  Dumfries  had  reason,  on  tliis  oc- 
casion, for  the  most  alarming  apprehensions.  The  thirty 
wagons  which  the  insurgents  left  at  Lockerby  on  their 
march  southward,  had  been  brought  into  the  town  by  a 
party  of  fanatical  dissenters,  whose  zeal  for  the  Protes- 
tant succession  had  caused  them  to  take  up  arms ;  and 
is  to  be  supposed  that  the  Highlanders  would,  now 
that  they  had  it  in  their  power,  exact  most  ample  retri- 
bution. Besides,  the  whole  country  laboured  under  the 
reputation  of  disaffection  to  the  prince — a  cause  at  any 
time  sufficient  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  adventurers. 
They  accordingly  marched  into  Dumfries,  as  into  a  town 
where  they  expected  resistance,  or  at  least  no  kindly  re- 
ception ;  and,  on  an  idiot  being  observed  with  a  gun  in 
his  hand  behind  a  grave-stone  in  the  church-yard,  which 
they  apprehended  he  was  about  to  fire  upon  them,  it  was 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  poor  creature's  life 
spared.  The  prince  lodged  in  a  house,  now  the 
Commercial  Inn,  near  the  centre  of  the  market-place. 
He  had  ordered  the  citizens  to  contribute  the  sum  of 
20001.  for  his  use ;  some  of  his  men  adding,  that  they 
might  consider  it  well  that  their  town  was  not  laid  in 
ashes.  Nearly  eleven  hundred  pounds  of  the  levy  were 
paid ;  and  two  hostages,  Provost  Crosbie  and  Mr.  Walter 
Riddel,  were  carried  off  for  the  remainder.  On  the 
morning  of  the  23d,  the  Highland  army  directed  its 
march  up  Nithsdale ;  and  the  Chevalier  spent  the  night  at 
Drumlanrig,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry.  His 
reason  for  lodging  in  that  mansion,  was  one  which  go- 
verned him  in  such  matters  throughout  the  whole  of  his 

pedition.  The  proprietor  of  Drumlanrig  was  strong- 
ly opposed  to  the  views  of  the  house  of  Stuart ;  and 
Charles  thought  proper  to  put  him  to  the  expense  of  his 
lodging  and  that  of  his  men.  as  an  cxcuseable  mode  of 
vengeance.  A  vast  number  of  Highlanders  lay  upon 
straw  in  the  great  gallery,  and  he  himself  occupied  the 
state-bed.  Before  departing  next  day,  it  must  be  regret- 
ted that  the  Highlanders  took  that  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  love  of  King  James,  by  slashing  with  their 
swords  a  series  of  portraits  representing  King  William, 
Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Anne,  which  hung  in  the  grand 
staircase,  a  present  from  the  last  of  these  sovereigns  to 


James  Duke  of  Queensberry,  in  consideration  of  his  ser- 
vices at  the  Unii'u. 

From  Drumlanrig,  Charles  proceeded  through  the 
wild  pass  of  Dalveen  into  Clydesdale,  designing  to  march 
upon  Glasgow,  though  still  endeavouring  to  conceal  his' 
intentions  from  the  members  of  government  at  Edin-' 
burgh.  He  spent  the  night  in  Douglas  Castle.  He  next' 
day  proceeded  along  the  uplands  of  Clydesdale  towards 
the  western  capital,  and  halted  at  Hamilton,  where  he 
lodged  in  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  He  spent 
the  next  day  in  hunting  through  the  princely  parks  at- 
tached to  that  house,  shooting  two  pheasants,  two  par- 
tridges, and  a  deer.  It  has  been  recorded  by  tradition, 
that,  iit  neither  of  these  ducal  mansions,  did  he  follow  the 
absurd  fashion  of  the  time,  by  leaving  vails  to  the  ser- 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that,  in  this  last  day's 
march,  his  men  were  prevented  from  sacking  and  burn- 
ing the  sweet  little  village  of  Lesmahago.  During  the 
absence  of  the  army  in  England,  the  people  of  this  place, 
whose  ancestors  had  distingushed  themselves  in  resisting 
the  house  of  Stuart  when  in  power,  committed  an  act  of 
hostility  to  Charles's  cause,  which  was  calculated  to  ex- 
cite their  indignation  to  no  common  degree.  The  cir- 
cumstances, as  gathered  from  tradition,  were  as  follows. 
The  youthful  and  gallant  Kinlochmoidart,  in  a  journey 
from  the  Highlands,  with  despatches  for  Charles,  passed 
through  Lesmahago  on  his  way  to  England,  and  was  re- 
cognised by  a  young  student  of  divinity,  whose  religious 
prepossessions  led  him  to  regard  the  prince's  adherents 
with  "no  friendly  eye.  As  the  insurgent  gentleman  was 
attended  oy  only  a  single  servant,  this  zealot  conceived 
a  design  of  waylaying  and  capturing  him,  which  he  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  put  in  execution.  Taking  to 
himself  arms,  and  having  roused  the  country  people, 
he  set  out  after  the  two  travellers,  by  a  path  which  he 
knew  would  enable  him  to  intercept  them  as  they 
proceeded  along  the  road.  He  came  up  with  Ihcni  upon 
a  waste  called  Brokencross  Moor,  within  two  miles  of 
the  village,  and,  showing  his  arms,  commanded  them 
to  surrender  in  the  name  of  King  George.  Kinlochmoi- 
dart's  servant,  on  first  seeing  the  rabble  at  a  distance, 
with  their  old  guns  and  pitchforks,  unslung  his  piece, 
and  proposed  to  arrest  their  progress  by  a  well-directed 
brace  of  bullets.  But  the  generous  youth  resolved  rather 
to  surrender  at  discretion,  than  thus  occasion  an  unne- 
cessary effusion  of  blood.  He  accordingly  gave  himself 
up  to  the  daring  probationer,  who  immediately  conduct- 
ed him,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  Edinburgh  Castle,  from 
which  he  was  only  removed  some  months  afterwards  to 
the  shambles  of  Carlisle.  So  malicious  an  act  of  hostili- 
ty, in  the  estimation  of  most  readers,  would  have  almost 
excused  the  vengeance  which  the  Highlanders  were  with 
such  difficulty  prevented  from  executing  upon  the  vil- 
lage. 

The  city  of  Glasgow,  upon  which  Charles  was  now  in 
full  march,  had  much  greater  reason  than  Dumfries,  or 
even  Lesmahago,  to  expect  severe  treatment  from  the 
insurgents,  while  its  wealth  gave  additional  cause  for 
alarm,  witliout  in  the  least  degree  supplying  the  possi- 
bility of  defence.  This  city,  newly  sprung  into  import, 
ance,  had  never  required  nor  received  tlie  means  of  de- 
fence, but  was  now  lying  with  its  wide-spread  modern 
streets  and  well-stored  warehouses,  fully  exposed  to  the 
license  of  the  invaders.  It  had  distinguished  itself,  ever 
since  the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Stuart,by  itssincere  and 
invariable  attachment  to  the  new  government ;  and,  since 
the  Highlanders  entered  England,  had,  with  gratuitous 
loyalty,  raised  no  fewer  than  twelve  hundred  men  for  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection.  Obnoxious  by  its  prin- 
ciples, and  affording  such  prospects  of  easy  and  ample 
plunder,  it  was  eagerly  approached  by  the  predatory 
bands  of  the  Chevalier,  who  viewed  it  with  feelings  some- 
what akin  to  those  of  the  wolf  in  the  fable.  By  one  of 
their  most  rapid  marches,  the  first  body  entered  Glasgow 
on  Christmas  day,  and  on  the  following  the  prince  came 
up  with  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  simple  peasantry  of  Dumfriesshire  and  Clydes- 
dale viewed  the  tartaned  warriors,  as  they  passed  along, 
with  sensations  different  from  those  with  which  the  men 
of  Teviotdale  and  Tweeddale  had  regarded  them  in  their 
descent  upon  England.  To  the  latter  they  seemed  brave 
rien  going  on  to  a  splendid  fate,  and  were  gazed  at,  in 
heir  deliberate  transit,  with  a  wonder  allied  to  pity.  But 
low,  as  they  tramped  wildly  on  through  the  quiet  vales, 
,nd  over  the  bleak  uplands  of  the  west— degraded  by  re- 
reat,  and  desperate  in  their  circumstances — they  had 
cquired  that  formidable  respectability  which  invests  a 
strong  animal  when  goaded,  and  were  contemplated  with  ! 
a  feeling  strangely  compounded  of  fear  and  awe.  In  the  ; 
former  ease,  people  had  permitted  tliem  to  enter  famili- 


arly  into  their  houses,  uiid  mingle  in  the  domestic  circle; 
but  now,  anxious  to  have  as  little  intercourse  as  possible, 
and  almost  atraid  even  to  behold  them,  they  were  fain 
to  place  all  the  food  they  could  be  supposed  to  possess 
out  of  doors  upon  the  way-side,  glad  to  propitiate  them 
at  any  expense,  and  trusting,  by  this  means,  to  induce 
tlieni  to  go  past  \iithout  entering  their  dwellings. 

The  necessities  of  the  army  are  described  as  having 
been  at  this  time  greater  than  at  any  other  period  of  tlie 
campaign.  It  was  now  two  months  since  they  had  left 
the  land  of  tartan  j  their  clothes  were  of  course  in  a  most 
dilapidated  condition.  The  length  and  precipitation  of 
their  late  march  had  destroyed  their  brogues ;  and  many 
of  them  were  not  only  bare-footed,  but  bare-legged. 
Their  hair  hung  wildly  over  their  eyes;  their  beards 
were  grown  to  a  fearful  length  ;  and  the  exposed  parts  of 
their  limbs  were,  in  the  language  of  Dougal  Graham, 
taimcd  quite  red  with  the  weather.  Altogether,  they  had 
a  way-worn  savage  appearance,  and  looked  ratlier  like  a 
band  of  outlandish  vagrants,  than  a  body  of  efficient  sol- 
diery. The  pressure  of  want  compelled  them  to  take 
every  practicable  measure  for  supplying  themselves; 
and,  in  passing  towards  Glasgow,  they  had  regularly 
stripped  such  natives  as  they  met  of  their  shoes  and  other 
articles  of  dress.  After  their  arrival  at  Glasgow,  a  joiner, 
in  going  home  from  work,  was  required  by  a  Highlan- 
der to  throw  otf  and  deliver  up  his  shoes.  The  young 
man,  having  a  pair  of  silver  buckles  at  his  insteps,  show 
ed  great  reluctance  to  comply,  when  the  Highlander 
stooped  down  and  attempted  to  take  them  by  force.  As 
he  was  thus  employed,  the  joiner,  in  a  transport  of  rage, 
struck  him  a  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  ham- 
mer which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  killed  him  on  the 
spot. 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  Glasgow,  Charles 
took  measures  for  tlie  complete  refitting  of  his  army,  by 
ordering  the  magistrates  to  provide  12,000  shirts,  6000 
cloth  coats,  6000  pairs  of  stockings,  and  6000  waistcoats. 
He  is  ttlso  said  to  have  sent  for  Provost  (Buchanan,)  and 
sternly  demanded  the  names  of  such  as  had  subscribed 
for  raising  troops  against  him,  threatening  to  hang  tiic 
worthy  magistrate  in  case  of  refiisal.  The  provost  is 
said  to  have  answered,  that  be  would  name  no  person  but 
himself,  and  thai  he  was  not  afraid  to  die  iu  such  a  cause. 
He  was  forced  to  pay  a  fine  of  500/. 

Charles  took  up  his  residence  at  what  was  then  con- 
sidered the  best  house  in  the  city — one  belonging  to  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  the  name  of  Glassford,  which  stood 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Trongate,  and  was  after- 
wards taken  down  for  the  extension  of  that  noble  street. 
At  his  arrival,  he  is  said  to  have  caused  his  men  to  en- 
ter this  house  by  the  front  gate,  go  out  by  the  back  door, 
and  then,  making  a  circuit  through  some  by-lanes,  reap- 
pear in  front  of  the  mansion,  as  if  they  had  been  newly 
arrived.  But  this  ruse,  practised  in  order  to  magnify  tl;e 
appearance  of  his  army,  was  detected  by  the  citizens  of 
Glasgow,  whose  acute  eyes  recognised  the  botanical 
badges  of  the  various  elans,  as  they  successively  reap- 
peared. The  real  numbers  of  the  army,  when  it  reached 
Glasgow,  were  only  about  3600  foot  and  500  horse.  Of 
the  latter,  which  were  all  much  jaded,  sixty  were  em- 
ployed in  carrying  the  sick;  whilst  about  six  hundred  of 
the  infantry   neither  had  arms,  nor  seemed  to  be  able  to 

During  his  residence  in  IMr.  Glassford's  house,  Charles 
ate  twice  a  day,  in  public,  though  without  ceremony,  ac- 
companied by  a  few  of  his  officers,  and  waited  upon  by  a 
small  number  of  devoted  Jacobite  ladies.  "But  notliing 
could  a  charm  impatt,"  to  make  the  whigs  of  Glasgow 
regard  him  with  either  respect  or  afl^ection.  Previously 
hostile  to  his  cause,  they  were  now  incensed  in  the  high- 
est degree  against  him,  by  his  severe  exactions  upon  the 
public  purse,  and  by  the  private  depredations  of  his  men. 
To  such  a  height  did  this  feeling  arise,  that  an  insane 
zealot  snapped  a  pistol  at  him  as  he  was  riding  along  the 
Saltmarket.  He  is  said  to  have  admired  the  regularity 
and  beauty  of  the  streets  of  Glasgow,  but  to  have  re- 
marked with  bitterness,  that  nowhere  had  he  found  so 
few  friends.  During  the  whole  week  he  spent  m  the  city, 
he  procured  no  more  than  sixty  recruits — a  poor  com- 
pensation for  the  numerous  desertions  which  now  began 
to  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the  near  approach  of  his 
men  to  their  own  country. 

After  having  nearly  succeeded  in  refitting  his  army, 
he  held  a  grand  review  upon  the  Green.  "  We  marched 
out,"  says  one  of  his  adherents,  (John  Daniel,  a  native 
of  Lianeashire,  who  has  left  a  manuscript  journal  of  the 
campaign,)  "  with  drums  beating,  colours  flying,  bag- 
pipes playing,  and  all  the  marks  of  a  triumphant  army, 
to  the  appointed  ground,  attended  by  multitudes  of  people, 
who  had  come  from  all  parts  to  see  us,  and  especially  llie 
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ladies,  who,  though  formerly  much  against  us,  were  now 
charriied  by  the  sight  of  the  prince  into  the  most  enthusi. 
astic  loyalty.  I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss,"'  continues  this 
devout  cavalier,  "  to  give  a  description  of  the  prince,  as  h€ 
appeared  at  the  review.  No  object  could  be  more  charm- 
ing, no  personage  more  captivating,  no  deportment  more 
agreeable,  than  his  at  that  time  was ;  for,  being  well 
mounted  and  princely  attired,  having  all  the  best  endow 
ments  of  botli  body  and  mind,  he  appeared  to  bear  ■ 
sway,  above  any  comparison,  with  the  heroes  of  the  last 
age ;  and  the  majesty  and  grandeur  he  displayed  wen 
truly  noble  and  divine."  It  may  be  worth  while  to  con 
trast,  with  this  flattering  portraiture,  the  description 
which  has  been  given  of  Charles  by  a  sober  citizen  of 
Glasgow.  "  I  managed,"  says  this  person,  quoting  h: 
memory  after  an  interval  of  seventy  years,  "  to  get  s 
near  him,  as  he  passed  homewards  to  his  lodgings,  that 
could  have  touched  him  with  my  hand  ;  and  the  impre: 


long! 


vliich  he  made  upon  my 


nind  shall 


fade 


He  had  a  princely  aspect,  and  its  inter- 
much  heightened  by  the  dejection  which  appear- 
ed in  his  pale  fair  countenance  and  downcast  eye.  He 
evidently  wanted  confidence  in  his  cause,  and  seemed  to 
have  a  melancholy  foreboding  of  that  disaster  which  soon 
after  ruined  the  hopes  of  his  family  for  ever." 
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Having  recruited  the  spirits  of  his  men,  and  improved 
tlieir  appointments  by  ten  days'  residence  in  Glasgow, 
the  prince  departed  on  the  3d  of  January,  and  sent  for- 
ward  his  troops  in  two  detachments,  one  to  Kilsyth,  and 
tlie  other  to  Cumbernauld.  The  inliabitants  of  Edin- 
burgh, who,  on  the  return  of  the  Highland  army  from 
England,  had  apprehended  a  second  visit,  and  who  had 
resolved,  in  such  a  cose,  to  defend  the  city,  now  set 
seriously  about  preparations  for  a  siege.  After  Charles 
had  left  Edinburgh  in  tlic  beginning  of  November,  the 
Whiggish  part  of  the  community  had  gradually  resumed 
the  courage  which,  for  si.x  weeks,  they  were  compelled 
to  wear  in  their  pockets  ;  and  on  the  13th  of  the  month, 
when  the  insurgents  were  at  the  safe  distance  of  Carlisle, 
the  state  officers  had  returned  in  a  triumphant  procession 
to  their  courts  and  chambers,  saluted  by  a  complete  round 
of  cannon  from  tlie  castle,  and  a  most  valiant  perform- 
ance of  "  Up  and  Waur  them  a',  Willie,"  upon  the  music 
bells  of  St.  Giles.  Ne.x;  day  Hamilton's  and  Gardiner's 
dragoons,  with  Price's  and  Ligonier's  regiment  of  foot, 
bololy  took  possession  of  the  city,  probably  assured  of 
the  safety  of  the  measure,  by  tlicir  avant  couriers  the 
judges.  These  men  witli  the  Glasgow  regiment,  after 
having  guarded  the  passes  of  the  Forth  tor  more  than  a 
month,  to  prevent  the  southward  march  of  the  host  sta- 
tioned at  Perth,  retreated  to  Edinburgh  on  the  26th  of 
December ;  when  it  was  determined,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  number  of  rustic  volunteers,  and  the  wreck  of  the 
Edinburgh  regiment,  to  hold  out  the  city  at  all  hazards 
against  the  approaching  insurgents.  Their  courage 
fortunately  did  not  require  to  be  put  to  so  severe  a  proof; 
for,  ere  the  Highlanders  had  left  Glasgow,  the  English 
army,  beginning  to  arrive,  strengthened  the  city  beyond 
all  danger. 

The  command  of  the  army,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  engaged  at  court,  had 
been  bestowed  upon  Lieutenant-general  Hemy  Hawley, 
an  officer  of  some  standing,  but  ordinary  abilities;  who, 
having  charged  in  the  right  wing  of  tlie  king's  army  at 
Sheritfmuir,  where  the  insurgents  were  repulsed  with 
by  the  cavalry,  entertained  a  confident  notion  that 
he  would  beat  the  whole  of  Prmce  Charles's  army  with 

trifling  force,  and  did  not  scruple  to  stigmatise  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  had  hitherto  been  beat  by  the  High- 
landers as  rank  pusillanimity.  It  happened,  in  his 
approach  to  Edinburgh,  that  Hamilton's  and  Gardiner's 
dragoons,  coming  out  to  meet  and  congratulate  him  on 
iccession  to  the  command,  encountered  him  near 
Preston,  the  scene  of  their  recent  disgrace;  which  being 
lointed  out  to  him,  he  sharply  commanded  the  men  to 
heathe  their  swords,  and  see  to  use  them  better  in  tlie 
lampaign  about  to  ensue  than  they  had  hitherto  done. 
He  did  not  anticipate   that  the  next  week  was  to  see 
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himself  a  beaten  and  disgraced  liigitive,  even  more  con- 
temptible than  the  objects  of  his  insolence. 

The  march  of  the  English  army  was  facilitated  by  the 
people  of  the  Merso,  Teviotdale,  and  Lothian,  who 
brought  horses  to  transport  the  baggage,  and  provisions 
to  entertain  the  men.  -At  Dunbar,  at  Aberlady,  and 
other  jilaces,  they  were  rc^gularly  feasted  by  the  gentle- 
men of  East  Lothian,  each  soldier  getting  a  pound  of 
beef,  a  pound  of  bread,  a  glass  of  usquebaugh,  and  bottle 
of  ale.  'I'he  first  division,  consisting  of  the  Scots  royals 
and  Battereau's  foot,  reached  Edinburgh  on  the  2d  of 
January.  Fleming's  and  Blakcney's  regiments  arrived 
on  the  3d  ;  Major-general  Huske  on  the  4lh  ;  and  Hawley 
himself  came  to  town  on  the  6lb,  when  the  music  bells 
were  played  in  his  honour,  and  he  was  permitted  to  lodge 
in  tlie  palace  so  recently  vacated  by  Prince  Charles. 
The  regiments  commanded  by  Colonels  Cholmondely 
and  Wolfe — the  last  afterwards  so  renowned  as  the  hero 
of  Quebec — arrived  next  day:  Howard's  and  Monro's 
foot  on  the  8tli ;  and  Barrel's  and  Pulteney's  on  the  10th. 
The  loyal  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  beheld 
the  assembling  of  this  army  with  the  highest  satisfaction, 
and  entered  into  an  association  to  provide  them  with 
blankets.  The  city  was  also  illuminated  in  honour  of  the 
occasion;  when  a  great  number  of  windows  belonging  to 
recusant  Jacobites  and  to  houses  which  happened  to  be 
unoccupied,  were  indiscriminately  broken  by  tlie  mob. 

In  his  march  from  Glasgow,  Prince  Charles  slept  the  ■ 
first  night  at  the  mansion  of  Kilsyth,  which  belonged  to 
a  forfeited  estate,  and  was  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Shawfield.  The  steward  had  been  previously 
ordered  to  provide  for  the  prince's  reception,  and  told 
that  all  his  expenses  would  be  accounted  for.  He  had 
accordingly  provided  every  thing  suitable  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  his  loyal  highness  and  suite,  confidently  be- 
lieving that  he  would  not  be  penuilted  to  act  the  part  of 
an  innkeeper  without  some  solid  remuneration.  Next 
morning,  liowever,  on  presenting  his  bill,  he  was  told 
that  it  should  be  allowed  to  him  on  his  accounting  (after 
the  restoration)  for  the  rents  of  the  estate,  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  he  must  be  contented  that  the  balance  was  not 
immediately  struck  and  exacted. 

On  the  succeeding  day,  Charles  proceeded  to  Ban- 
nockburn  house,  where  he  was  a  more  welcome  guest, 
without  tlie  promise  of  pecuniary  remuneration,  than  he 
had  been  at  Kilsyth  with  the  prospect  of  a  good  reckon- 
ing; this  house  being,  as  already  mentioned,  the  residence 
of  Sir  Hugh  Paterson,  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  his 
friends.  His  troops  lay  this  evening  in  the  villages  of 
Bannockburn,  Denny,  and  St.  Ninian's,  while  Lord 
George  Murray  occupied  the  town  of  FulUirk  with  the 
idvaneed  guard  of  the  army.  In  order  to  employ  the 
-iine  till  he  should  be  joined  by  his  northern  allies, 
Charles  now  resolved  to  reduce  Stirling,  which,  com- 
anding  the  principal  avenue  to  the  Highlands,  had  long 
en  felt  as  an  annoying  barrier  to  his  proceedings,  and 

subjugate  which  would  have  given  an  additional  lustre 

Stirling,  then  a  town  of  four  or  five  thousand  inbabit- 
its,  was  imperfectly  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  quite 
incapable  of  holding  out  ggainst  the  insurgents  ;  yet,  by 
the  instigation  of  tlie  governor  of  the  castle,  who  had 
resolved  to  die  before  surrendering  his  charge,  a  sort  of 
attempt  was  made  to  defend  it.  A  small  body  of  militia, 
isting  chiefly  of  the  townsmen,  was  provided  with 
5  from  the  castle;  and  the  Reverend Ebenezer  Eiskine, 
der  of  the  sect  of  dissenters  already  mentioned,  and 
was  a  clergyinon  in  Stirling,  did  all  he  could  to  in- 
:  them  with  courage,  and  even  it  is  said  assumed  an 
e  command  in  their  ranks.  By  means  of  these  men, 
the  wretched  defences  of  the  town,  which  consisted  en  one 
entire  side  of  only  garden  walls,  were  provided  with  a  sort 
of  guaid,  which  Governor  Blaekney  endeavoured  to 
by  an  assurance  that,  even  in  case  of  the  worst, 
he  would  keep  an  open  door  for  them  in  Ihe  castle. 

On  Sunday,  the  5th  of  January,  the  town  was  com- 
pletely invested  by  the  insurgents,  and  about  nine  o'clock 
that  evening  a  drummer  approached  the  east  gate, 
heating  the  point  of  war  which  indicates  a  message. 
The  sentinels,  ignorant  of  the  forms  of  war,  fired  several 
shots  at  this  messenger ;  upon  which  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  throw  down  his  drum,  and  take  to  his  heels. 
The  garrison  then  towed  the  deserted  instrument  in  over 
the  walls,  as  a  trophy;  and  it  was  not  without  considera- 
ble difficulty  they  could  be  afterwards  assured  that  they 
had  not  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  besiegers. 

On  Monday,  the  insurgents  having  raised  a  battery 
within  musket  shot  of  the  town,  and  sent  a  more  une- 
quivocal message  to  surrender,  the  magistrates  implored 
a  respite  till  next  day  at  ten  o'clock,  which  was  granted. 
The  whole  of  Tuesday  was  occupied  in  deliberations  and 
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in  adjusting  the  terms  of  surrender.  The  town,  how- 
ever, being  stimulated  tiiat  evening  by  the  discharge  of 
twenty-seven  shots  from  the  battery,  a  capitulation  was 
concluded  next  morning,  by  which  it  was  agreed  to  de- 
liver up  the  town,  under  assurance  of  protection  for  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  townsmen,  whose  arms,  more- 
over, were  permitted  to  be  restored  to  the  castle.  The 
insurgents  entered  the  town  about  three  in  the  at^crnoon. 

Charles  was  now  joined  by  the  troops  under  Lord 
Strathallan  and  Lord  John  Drummond,  which  increased 
his  numbers  to  nine  thousand.  He  also  received  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  stores,  which  had  been  landed  from 
France  upon  the  northeast  coast  of  Scotland,  including 
some  battery  cannon  ;  besides  some  Spanisii  coin,  which 
had  been  brought  to  the  island  of  fiara,  and  safely  trans- 
ported through  the  Highlands  by  a  party  of  recruits. 

The  Highland  army  broke  ground  before  Stirling 
castle  on  the  10th,  and  summoned  Governor  Blackney  to 
surrender.  That  officer  gave  for  answer  that  he  would 
defend  his  post  to  the  last  extremity,  being  determined 
to  die,  as  he  had  lived,  a  man  of  honour.  They  first  at- 
tempted to  convert  a  large  old  building  at  the  head  of 
the  town,  called  Marr^s  Work,  into  a  battery  ;  but,  finding 
themselves  to  be  there  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  garrison,  they  were  soon  obliged  to  cast  about  for 
new  ground.  Meanwhile,  they  shut  the  gales  of  the 
town  upon  themselves,  as  if  resolved  to  battle  with  their 
enemy  to  the  last  extremity,  and  not  again  to  come  forth 
upon  the  world  till  the  conflict  was  decided. 

On  the  day  that  Charles  thus  commenced  the  siege 
of  Stirling,  Hawley  had  been  joined  at  Edinburgh  by  all 
the  divisions  of  the  army  which  he  could  immediately 
expect.  .\s  his  force  consisted  of  nearly  eight  thousand 
men,  of  whom  thirteen  hundred  were  cavalry,  he  con- 
sidered himself  fully  a  match  for  the  insurgents,  and  now 
determined  to  offer  them  battle,  though  he  knew  that 
there  were  several  other  regiments  on  the  march  to 
Scotland,  which  would  soon  join  him.  He  was  perhaps 
induced  to  take  this  rash  step,  partly  by  observing  that  the 
Highland  force  was  every  day  increasing,  and  partly  by 
a  wish  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  Stirling ;  but  a  blind 
confidence  in  the  powers  of  the  army,  especially  the 
dragoons,  and  an  ardent  desire  of  distinguishing  himself, 
must  certainly  be  allowed  to  have  chiefly  instigated  him 
to  the  measure.  He  had  often  been  heard  to  reflect  upon 
the  misconduct  of  Cope;  (who,  in  his  turn,  had  taken 
bets,  it  is  said,  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
that  this  new  commander  would  have  no  better  success 
than  himself.)  He  therefore  went  on  to  battle  under  the 
influence  of  a  sort  of  hallucination,  and  altogether  with- 
out that  considerate  coolness  which  properly  forms  so 
conspicuous  a  part  of  modern  generalship. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  five  regiments,  together 
with  the  Glasgow  militia,  and  Hamilton's  and  Ligonier's 
(late  Gardiner's)  dragoons,  left  Edinburgh,  under  the 
command  of  Major-general  Huske,  and  reached  Linlith- 
gow, where,  meeting  with  a  party  of  Highlanders  under 
Lord  George  Murray,  who  had  advanced  to  lay  waste 
the  country,  they  induced  that  desultory  band  to  retire  to 
Falkirk,  though  without  coming  to  active  collision. 
I^ext  day  other  three  regiments  marched  westwards  to 
Borrowstounness,  to  be  ready  to  support  General  Huske 
in  case  of  an  engagement ;  on  the  following  morning  the 
remainder  of  the  army,  with  the  artillery,  pursued  the 
same  route.  Hawley  himself  marched  on  the  16th,  with 
Cobham's  dragoons,  which  had  just  come  up.  The  army 
was  accompanied  by  a  North  of  England  Squire,  named 
Thornton,  whose  zealous  loyalty  had  induced  him  to  raise 
a  band  called  the  Yorkshire  Blues,  who  were  maintained 
and  commanded  by  himself. 

The  whole  of  this  well  disciplined  and  well  appointed 
force  encamped  to  the  northwest  of  Falkirk,  upon  the 
same  field  wliere,  four  centuries  before,  Sir  John  D. 
Graham,  and  Sir  John  Stuart  of  Bonkill,  the  friends  of 
Wallace,  had  testified  their  patriotism  in  the  arms  of 
death. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  Lieutenant-colonel  Camp- 
bell, afterwards  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  had  been  hitherto 
exerting  himself  to  keep  the  West  Highlands  q 
joined  the  English  camp  with  upwards  of  a  thousand 
Highlanders,  forming  the  only  force  which  the  great 
Whig  Clan  Campbell,  then  supposed  able  to  bring 
thousand  men  into  the  field,  thought  fit  on  this  occasion 
to  contribute  for  the  service  of  government. 

On  this  morning  General  Hawley  was  spared  the  ne- 
cessity of  marching  forward  to  raise  the  siege  of  Stirling, 
by  intelligence  that  the  Highlanders  were  in  motion;  for 
Prince  Charles,  learning  the  near  approach  of  the  English 
general,  had  resolved,  with  his  usual  ardour,  to  meet 
half  way  ;  and  was  now  (hawing  out  his  men,  as 
jeviuw  upon  the  Pican  Mtjor,  two  miles  to  the  e.ist  of 
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Bannockburn,  and  about  seven  from  Falkirk.  The 
English  army  did  not,  therefore,  strike  their  camp,  but 
judged  it  necessary  to  remain  where  they  were  till  the 
intentions  of  the  enemy  should  be  revealed. 

When  the  English  lay  upon  the  field  of  Falkirk,  and 
the  Highlanders  were  drawn  up  upon  the  Plcan  Moor, 
their  respective  camp  lights  were  visible  to  each  other 
the  level  tract  of  country  which  intervened.  The 
whole  scenery  was  worthy  of  the  events  about  to  take 
place,  and  was  calculated  to  give  additional  poignancy  to 
that  tumult  of  anxious  and  agitating  feeling  which  must 
pervade  the  breasts  of  men  before  engaging  in 
deadly  strife.     Upon  the  site  of  the  English  camp,  an 

my  of  Edward  I.  had,  in  1298,  gained  a  bloody  though 
not  decisive  victory,  over  the  desultory  troops  of  the 
Scottish  Chiefs  ;  slaying  two  of  the  most  noble  and  dis- 

terested  warriors  that  ever  attempted  to  defend  their 
country,  and  compelling  the  indomitable  Wallace  to  re- 
treat. The  Highlanders  were,  on  the  other  hand,  drawn 
up  upon  a  field  where  the  arms  of  England  received  the 
most  decisive  overthrow  they  ever  before  or  since  ex- 
perienced, and  which  might  be  considered  as  omening 
peculiar  favour  to  Charles,  who  was  the  representative, 
and  not  an  unworthy  one,  of  the  hero  of  that  memorable 
day.  Betwixt  the  two  armies  lay  the  straggling  remains 
of  the  one  extensive  Torwood,  in  whose  gloomy  recesses 
Wallace  used  to  find  a  refuge  suited  to  his  dismal  for- 
tunes, and  where  a  tree  was  yet  shown,  which  had 
aftorded  immediate  shelter  to  his  person,  when  deserted 
by  his  associates,  and  closely  pursued  by  the  English. 
Other  associations  conspired  to  heighten  the  interest  of 
the  scene.  Here  was  supposed  to  be  the  extreme  limit 
of  the  Roman  power  in  Britain  ;  and  the  neighbouring 
country  might  be  considered  as  one  great  battle  field — a 
landscape  on  which  nature  had  lavished  all  its  grandeur 
and  beauty,  but  which  man,  from  the  earliest  times,  had 
made  the  theatre  of  his  blackest  and  bloodiest  work. 

On  this  occasion,  as  on  almost  all  others  throughout 
the  campaign,  Charles  found  himself  able  to  out-general  the 
old  and  experienced  officers,  whom  the  British  govern- 
ment had  sent  against  him.  Though  he  had  drawn  out 
his  men,  and  seemed  ready  for  an  immediate  encounter 
with  Hawley's  army,  he  kept  his  real  intentions  a  pro- 
found secret  from  even  his  own  officers,  making  the  main 
body  beUeve  that  the  evolutions  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged, were  only  those  of  an  ordinary  review  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  raid-day,  that,  having  suddenly  called  a 
council  of  war,  he  announced  his  determination  to  march 
in  the  direction  of  the  enemy. 

The  conduct  of  Hawley  displayed  as  much  of  negli- 
gence on  this  occasion,  as  that  of  Charles  displayed  cal- 
culation  and  alacrity.  He  was  inspired,  we  have  already 
said,  with  an  infinite  contempt  for  the  Highlanders,  or 
"  Highland  militia,"  as  he  himself  was  pleased  to  term 
Charles's  troops.  Having  come  to  drive  the  wretched 
rabble  from  Stirling,  he  could  not  conceive  the  possibility 
of  their  coming  to  attack  him  at  Falkirk.  Being  ap- 
prised on  the  16th,  by  a  Mr.  Roger,  who  had  passed 
through  the  Highland  army,  and  conversed  with  some  of 
the  officers,  that  there  was  a  proposal  amongst  them  to 
march  next  day  against  him,  he  treated  the  informtlnt 
with  great  rudeness,  and  contented  himself  with  giving 
vent  to  a  vain  expression  of  defiance.  On  the  morning 
of  the  day  of  battle,  such  was  his  continued  security,  that 
he  obeyed  an  insidious  invitation  from  the  Countess  of 
Kilmarnock,  by  retiring  from  the  camp  to  breakfast  with 
her  at  Callander  house,  although  quite  aware  of  that 
lady's  relationship  to  an  insurgent  chief,  and  even  per- 
haps of  her  own  notorious  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
Prince  Charles.  The  ruse  of  the  countess  was  attended 
with  complete  success.  She  was  a  woman  of  splendid 
person  and  manners;  and  Hawley,  completely  fascinated 
by  her  well  acted  blandishments,  spent  the  whole  of  this 
important  forenoon  in  her  company,  without  casting  a 
thought  upon  his  army. 

Charles,  observing  the  wind  to  come  from  the  south- 
west, directed  the  march  of  his  men  towards  a  piece  of 
ground  considerably  to  the  right  of  Hawley's  camp,  in 
order  that,  in  the  ensuing  encounter,  his  troops  might 
have  that  powerful  ally  to  support  them  in  rear.  He 
took  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  despatch  Lord  John 
Drummond,  with  nearly  all  the  horse,  towards  the  other 
extremity  of  Hawley's  lines,  so  as  to  distract  and  engage 
the  attention  of  the  enemy.  In  order  to  produce  slid 
further  micert  i.ity  among  the  English  regarding  his  in- 
tentions, he  caused  a  body  to  retire  to  Stirling,  with 
colours  displayed  in  their  sight;  and  upon  tile  Plcan 
Moor,  which  was  thus  entirely  deserted,  he  left  his 
great  standard  flying,  as  if  that  had  still  been  his  head 

Completely  perplexed  by   the  various  objects  which 


they  saw  dispersed  over  the  country,  the  English  army 
remained  in  their  camp,  not  altogether  unapprehensive 
of  an  attack,  but  yet  strongly  disposed,  like  their  com. 
rnander,  to  scout  the  idea  that  the  Highlanders  would 
ire  upon  so  daring  a  measure.  While  they  were 
still  ignorant  of  the  insidious  advance  which  Charles  was 
making,  a  countryman,  who  had  perceived  it,  came  run- 
ing  into  the  camp,  and  exclaimed,  "  Gentlemen,  what 
re  you  about?  'I'he  Highlanders  will  be  immediately 
pon  you !"  Some  of  the  officers  cried  out,  "  Seize 
tliat  rascal — he  is  spreading  a  false  alarm  !"  But  they 
were  speedily  assured  of  the  truth  of  the  report,  by  two 
of  their  number,  who  had  mounted  a  tree,  and,  through  a 
telescope,  discovered  the  Highlanders  in  motion.  The 
alarm  was  immediately  communicated  to  a  commanding 
officer,  who,  in  his  turn,  lost  no  time  in  conveying  it  to 
Callander  house.  Hawley  received  the  intelligence  with 
the  utmost  coolness,  and  contented  himself  with  ordering 
that  the  men  might  put  on  their  accoutrements,  without 
ng  under  arms.  The  troops  obeyed  the  order,  and 
proceeded  to  take  their  dinner. 

It  was  between  one  and  two  o'clock,  that  several  gentle, 
men,  volunteer  attendants  on  thceamp,  coming  in  upon  the 
ur,  gave  final  and  decisive  intelligence  of  the  intention  of 
e  enemy.  They  reported  that  they  had  seen  the  lines  of 
the  Highland  infantry  evolve  from  behind  the  Tor  Wood, 
and  cross  the  Carron  by  the  Steps  of  Dunnipace.  The 
drums  instantly  beat  to  arms ;  an  urgent  message  was 
despatched  for  the  recreant  Hawley ;  and  the  lines  were 
formed,  in  front  of  the  camp,  by  officers  on  duty.  The 
negligence  of  their  general  was  now  bitterly  reflected  on 
by  the  men,  many  of  whom  seemed  impressed  witli  the 
idea  that  he  had  sold  them  to  the  enemy. 

The  people  dwelling  between  the  present  positions  of 
the  two  armies,  in  the  dreadfiil  expectation  of  being 
speedily  involved  in  the  horrors  of  a  battle,  were  at  this 
moment,  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  in  a  state  of  great 
alarm ;  and  though  such  circumstances  are  generally 
overlooked  in  the  narrative,  as  they  are  disregarded  in 
tlic  reality  of  warfare,  this  is  not  perhaps  the  least  inte- 
resting matter  connected  with  the  conflict  of  armies. 
The  people  might  be  seen,  as  we  are  informed  by  tra- 
dition, hurrying  to  and  fro  across  the  country,  equally 
unaertain  where  danger  was  to  be  avoided,  or  safety  to  be 
sought,  and  betraying,  by  their  looks,  how  dreadful  a 
thing  the  presence  of  war  is  to  the  generalily  of  a  peace, 
ful  people.  Some  were  attempting  to  transport  aiticles 
of  property  upon  which  they  placed  a  value,  and  others 
seemed  only  an-\ious  to  save  their  children  and  aged 
relations.  A  number  of  the  citizens  of  Falkirk  stationed 
themselves  upon  the  fortified  bartizan  of  the  steeple 
which  then  surmounted  their  town  house,  uniting  the 
gratification  of  curiosity  with  a  desire  of  safely,  and 
giving  a  peculiar  liveliness  to  the  general  scene  of  flight 
and  tear. 

The  family  of  a  farmer  named  Muirhcad,  who  lived 
about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Falkiik,  was  sent  to  take 
refuge  in  the  bouse  of  a  friend  at  that  town ;  and  one  of 
the  children,  who  survived  till  recent  years,  used  to  tell, 
that  in  tliis  short  but  dismal  journey,  she  well  remem- 
bered crossing  the  the  lines  of  the  royal  army,  near  the 
entry  to  Eantaskine  house,  where  it  stretched  across  tlie 
road,  apparently  extending  from  the  low  grounds  on  the 
north  a  good  way  up  the  park  towards  the  south.  As 
the  men  were  giving  way,  to  allow  a  passage  for  the 
children,  a  hare  started  up  near  the  place,  and  ran 
through  the  lines  ;  upon  which,  the  soldiers  raised  a  loud 
view-hollo,  and  one,  more  ready  witted  than  the  lest, 
exclaimed,  "  Halloo,  the  Duke  of  Pertli's  mother  !" — it 
being  a  general  belief  that  that  zealous  old  catholic  lady 
was  a  witch,  and  therefore  able  to  assume  the  disguise  of 
a  hare,  which,  in  the  present  case,  she  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  do,  but  for  the  purpose  of  spying  the  English 
army.  The  soldier's  exclamation  was  received  with 
shouts  of  laughter,  as  a  capital  joke  upon  the  distinguished 
insurgent  leader,  against  whom  it  was  directed. 

The  last  message  which  had  been  despatched  to  C.illan- 
der,  succeeded  in  bringing  Hawley  to  a  Ncnse  of  the 
exigency  of  his  affairs,  and  he  now  came  galloping  up  to 
his  troops,  his  head  uncovered,  and  other  marks  about 
his  person  betrayiug  the  haste  with  which  he  had  left  the 
hospitable  table  of  Lady  Kilmarnock.  The  day,  which 
had  hitherto  been  calm  and  cloudless,  became  at  this 
moment  overcast  with  heavy  clouds,  and  a  high  wind  be- 
ginning to  blow  from  the  southwest,  seemed  about  to 
bring  on  a  severe  winter  storm.  The  seventeenth  of 
January,  old  style,  being  in  reality  the  twenty-eighth,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the  weather 
must  have  been  now  beginning  to  exhibit  rather  the 
austere  character  of  a  Scottish  February,  than  the  com- 
paratively serene  tcmpcramcnt>-  of  the  preceding  month ; 


and,  extrinsic  as  the  circumstance  may  appear,  it  is  cer- 
tainly supposeablc,  that  the  dismal  appearance  of  the 
western  sky,  and  the  terrors  with  which  it  seemed  to  be 
charged,  mast  have  proved  no  small  addition  to  the  ob- 
stacles which  the  English  army,  unused  to  such  a  cli- 
mate, was  about  to  encounter. 

While  they  stood  in  the  position  already  mentioned, 
Charles  was  eagerly  leading  forward  his  desultory  bands 
to  a  wild  upland,  ofirregular  surface,  called  Falkirk  Moor, 
two  miles  southwest  of  the  English  eamp.     In  crossing 
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rising  g;roand  wlierc  he  could  overlook  Hawle 
he  precisely  acted  over  again  the  very  course 
sued  four  months  before,  in  crossing  the  Esk  at  Mussel- 
burgh, and  ascending  the  heights  above  Cope's  station  at 
Preston  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  there  is  a  remarkable 
resemblance  in  the  corresponding  localities.  Hawley,  on 
learning  the  direction  Charles  was  taking,  seems  to  have 
immediately  suspected  that  he  was  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing the  victim  of  a  similar  course  of  measures  to  that 
which  occasioned  the  defeat  of  Cope  ;  and,  baring  the  bad 
efleet  of  tliat  general's  caution  before  his  eyes,  he  appears 
to  have  immediately  adopted  the  resolution  of  disputing 
the  high  ground.  lie  therefore  gave  a  hasty  command  to 
the  dragoons  to  march  towards  the  top  of  the  hill,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  anticipate  the  Highlanders;  and  the  foot  he 
commanded  to  follow  at  a  quick  pace  with  their  bayonets 
inserted  in  the  musket  To  this  precipitate  measure,  by 
which  lie  placed  his  army  on  ground  he  had  never  seen, 
and  which  was  the  unfittest  possible  for  the  movements  of 
regular  troops,  while  it  was  proportionally  advantageous 
for  the  Highlanders,  the  disasters  of  the  day  are  altoge- 
ther to  be  attributed. 

The  dragoons  galloped  up  a  narrow  way  called  Maggie 
Wood's  Loan,  by  the  eastern  extremity  of  Bantaskine 
Park,  where  a  man,  who  only  died,  lately,  heard  them 
swearing,  as  they  went  along,  with  all  their  proverbial 
fury,  and  venting  the  most  ferocious  threats  against  the 
men  they  were  about  to  encounter.  The  foot  followed, 
with  a  similar  show  of  promptitude  and  courage  :  and  the 
artillery,  consisting  often  pieces,  came  last  of  all,  driven 
by  a  band  of  Falkirk  carters,  who,  with  their  horses,  had 
been  hastily  pressed  into  King  George's  service  that  fore- 
noon. Whether  from  accident,  or  from  the  design  of 
these  fellows,  who  were  all  rank  Jacobites,  the  artilierj' 
stuck  in  a  swampy  place  at  the  end  of  the  Loan,  beyond 
all  power  of  extrication  ;  and  the  drivers  then  cut  the  tra- 
ces of  their  horses,  and  galloped  back  to  Falkirk.  The 
sullen  southwest,  against  which  the  army  was  marching, 
now  let  forth  its  fury  full  in  their  faces,  blinding  them 
witli  rain,  and  rendering  the  ascent  of  the  hill  doubly  pain- 
ful. Still  tliey  struggled  on,  encouraged  by  the  voice  and 
gesture  of  their  general,  whose  white  uncovered  head  was 
every  where  conspicuous  as  he  galloped  about^  and  who, 
to  do  him  justice,  seemed  ardently  desirous  to  recover  tlie 
ctfeets  of  his  negligence. 

Before  Hawley  commenced  this  ill-starred  march, 
Cliarles  had  entered  Falkirk  Moor  at  another  side,  and 
was  already  ascending  the  hill.  His  troops  marched  iji 
two  parallel  columns,  about  two  hundred  paces  asunder; 
that  wliieh  was  nearest  the  king's  army  consisting  of  the 
clans  thut  ha'd  been  in  England,  and  the  other  compris- 
ing all  the  late  accessions,  with  some  low  country  re- 
giments. The  former  was  judiciously  designed  to  be- 
come the  front  line  in  ranking  up  against  the  enemy. 

A  sort  of  race  now  commenced  between  the  dragoons 
and  clans,  towards  the  top  of  the  moor ;  each  apparently 
esteeming  the  preoccupation'  of  that  ground  as  of  the 
most  essential  importance  to  the  event.  The  clans  attain- 
ed the  eminence  first;  and  the  dragoons  were  obliged  to 
take  up  somewhat  lower  ground,  where  they  were  pre- 
vented from  coming  into  direct  opposition  with  the  Higli- 
landers  by  a  morass  on  their  left. 

Tlie  three  MacDonald  regiments,  according  to  the 
right  of  the  great  Clan  CoUa  to  that  distinguished  posi- 
tion, marched  at  the  head  of  tlie  fir.st  column,  in  order  to 
form  eventually  the  right  wing  of  the  army  in  battle 
ray  ;  but,  on  the  present  occasion,  Glencairnaig's  minor 
regiment  of  MacGregors,  exerting  greater  speed  in  the 
race  with  Hawley's  dragoons,  and  being  therefore  the 
first -to  reach  the  top  of  the  hill,  took  that  post  of  honour, 
which  they  retained  throughout  the  ensuing  conflict 
The  first  line  of  the  insurgent  army  was  therefore  form- 
ed by  tlie  following  regiments,  reckoning  from  right  to 
left  :  MacGregor,  Keppoeh,  Clanranald,  Glengary,  Ap 
pin,  Cameron,  the  Frazers  under  the  Master  of  Lovat,  and 
the  MaePhcrsons  under  Cluny,  their  chief.  At  the  rig! 
extremity.  Lord  George  Murray  had  the  chief  commani 
fighting  as  usu;il  on  foot.  On  the  left  tliere  was  no  ger 
eral  commander,  unless  it  was  Lord  John  DruiDmoiid, 
whose  attention,  however,   was    chiefly  directed  to 
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French  regiment  in  the  rear.  The  second  line  was 
chiefly  composed  of  low  country  regiments,  which  stood 
in  the  following  order:  —Athole,  Ogilvic,  Gordon,  Far- 
quliarson,  Cromarty  and  the  French.  The  prince  stood 
on  an  eminence  behind  the  second  line,  with  the  horse ; 
having  been  implored  by  the  army  not  to  hazard  his  per- 
son by  that  active  collision  with  the  enemy,  for  which,  as 
at  Preston,  he  expressed  his  ardent  desire. 

Opposite  to  the  Highland  army  thus  disposed,  but 
rather  inclining  to  the  north  on  account  of  the  morass  and 
of  tJie  declivity,  the  English  foot  were  drawn  up  also  in 
two  lines,  with  the  horse  in  front,  and  a  reserve  in  the 
rear.  The  first  line  comprised  the  following  regiments 
from  right  to  left :— Wolfe,  Cholmondley,  the  Scots  Royal, 
Price,  and  Ligonier  ;  the  second,  Blakeney,  Monro,  Flem- 
ing.Barrel  and  Battereau.  The  reserve  was  composed  of 
tlie  Glasgow  Regiment,  Howard's,  and  the  Argyle  Mili- 

Falkirk  INIoor,  an  upland  now  covered  with  thriving 
farms,  and  intersected  by  the  Union  Canal,  was  then  a 
tract  of  the  most  rude  and  savage  character,  irregular  in 
its  surface  without  rising  into  peaks,  and  bearing  no  ve- 
getation but  a  shaggy  species  of  heath.  It  was  upon  its 
broad  ridge  at  the  top,  that  the  two  armies  were  disposed. 
Charles's  army,  from  its  precedence  in  the  race,  occupied 
the  most  elevated  ground,  facing  the  east.  The  English 
stood  upon  gromid  a  little  lower,  with  their  backs  to- 
wards the  town  of  Falkirk.  The  country  was  not  encum- 
bered by  enclosures  of  any  kind ;  but  a  sort  of  hollow,  or 
dean,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  commenced  nearly  oppo- 
site to  the  centre  of  the  Highland  lines,  and  ran  down  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  gradually  widening  towards  the 
plain  below,  and  opening  up  at  one  place  into  a  spacious 
basin.  By  tliis  ravine,  which  was  too  deep  to  be  easily 
passed  over  from  either  side,  two  thirds  of  the  English 
were  separated  from  about  one  half  of  the  Highland  army. 
Owing  to  the  convexity  of  the  ground,  the  wings  of  both 
armies  were  invisible  to  each  other. 

To  conclude  this  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  Eng- 
lish, the  Argyle  Highlanders  and  Ligonier's  regiment 
were  stationed  in  the  hollow  just  mentioned :  the  Glas- 
gow regiment  was  posted  at  a  farm  house  behind  the 
other  extremity ;  and  the  horse  stood  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  foot,  opposite  to  the  right  wing  of  the  Highlanders, 
without  any  portion  of  the  ravine  intervening.  General 
Hawley  commanded  in  the  centre.  Brigadier  Cholmond- 
ley on  the  left,  and  Major-general  Huske  on  the  right, 
The  horse  were  immediately  xmder  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  Ligonier,  who,  stationed  on  the  left, 
with  his  own  regiment  (lately  Gardiner's),  hadCobham'i 
and  Hamilton's  on  his  right,  and  personally  stood  almost 
opposite  to  Lord  George  Murray. 

In  numbers,  the  two  armies  were  nearly  equal,  both 
amounting  to  about  eight  thousand ;  and  as  they  ■ 
alike  unsupplied  by  artillery  (for  the  Highlanders  had 
also  left  theirs  behind),  there  could  scarcely  have  been 
better  match,  so  far  as  strength  was  concerned.     But  tl 
English  had  disadvantages  of  another  sort,  such  as  the  ui 
fitness  of  the  ground  for  their  evolutions,  the  interruption 
given  to  so  much  of  their  lines  by  the  ravine,  the  compar. 
ative  lowness  of  their  ground,  and  the  circumstance  that 
they  had  the  wind  and  rain  full  in  their  faces,  while 
Highlanders  were  rather  impelled  tlian  retarded  by  that 
powerful  auxiliary. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  FALKIRK. 
Up,  an  1  rill  awa,  Hawley, 
I„^p,  and  rin  awa,  Hawlfy." 
Tak'  cire,  or  Chailin's  gude  claymore 
May  gi'e  your  lugs  a  claw,  Hawley  '.—Jaculitc  Soiij^. 

It  was  near  four  o'clock,  and  the  storm  was  rapidly 
bringing  on  premature  darkness,  when  Hawley  ordered 
his  dragoons  to  advance,  and  commence  the  action.  A 
already  mentioned,  he  had  an  idea  that  the  Highlandei 
would  not  stand  against  the  charge  of  a  single  troop  of 
horse  ;  much  less  did  he  expect  them  to  resist  three  rcg' 
ments,  amounting  to  tliirteen  hundred  men.  The  result 
showed,  however,  that  he  was  completely  mistaken,  and 
that  there  was  not  a  greater  fallacy  in  military  sci 
than  one  then  prevalent  tliroughout  Europe,  that  cavalry 
were  indispensable  and  tantamount  in  an  army.  Colonel 
Ligonier  himself  is  said  to  have  expressed  his  surprise  at 
Hawley's  order ;  and  the  men  showed  most  uneqi  ' 
cally  that  they  thought  it  the  height  of  rashness, 
vancing  slowly  and  timidly  towards  the  Highland  lines, 
they  no  sooner  received  the  fire  of  their  opponents,  than 
without  discharging  a  single  piece,  or  staining  a  singh 
sword  with  blood,  tlicy  wlicckd  about  with  one  coflscnl 
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and  retreated.  Ligonier's  and  Hamilton's— the  cravens 
of  Preston — rushed  headlong  over  the  left  wing  of  their 
own  foot,  who  lay  upon  their  faces  ;  bawling  as  tliey 
went  along,  "  Dear  brethren,  we  shall  all  be  massacred 
this  day!"  Cobham's,  with  only  a  lesser  degree  of  cow- 
ardice, galloped  in  a  body  down  the  ravine  between  the 
two  armies,  so  as  to  receive  the  fire  of  the  whole  High, 
land  line  as  they  went  along. 

The  Higldanders,  according  to  an  order  from  Lord 
George  Murray,  having  only  fired  at  the  dragoons  when 
they  were  v/ithin  half  pistol-shot,  the  volley  they  gave 
brought  a  considerable  number  to  the  ground,  including 
several  ofiicsrs  of  distinction,  and,  in  the  graphic  lan- 
guage of  Dougal  Graham,  caused  many  others  to  swing 
in  their  saddles.  It  would  appear  also,  that  this  sudden 
firing  when  so  near  the  dragoons,  had  the  good  efleet  of 
staggering  and  turning  the  raw  horses  of  at  least  Ligo- 
nier's and  Hamilton's ;  an  effect  not  extended  to  Cob- 
ham's,  because  that  regiment  had  previously  stood  fire 
in  Flanders. 

From  this  general  disgrace,  there  was  but  one  small, 
though  honourable  exception,  in  the  conduct  of  a  portion 
of  the  troops  who  happened  to  be  near  Lieutenant.colonel 
Whitney ;  a  brave  ofiiccr,  who  had  remained  behind  his 
retreating  horse  at  Preston,  though  wounded  in  the  sword- 
arm.  Inspired  probably  by  the  courage  of  this  ofiicer, 
and  with  him  at  their  head,  this  little  band  made  the 
charge  with  great  spirit.  As  the  colonel  was  going  for- 
ward to  the  attack,  he  recognised  John  Koy  Stuart,  a 
former  friend,  and  cried  out,  "  Ha !  are  you  there  ?  we 
shall  soon  be  up  witli  you."     Stuart  exclaimed  in  reply, 

"  You  shall  be  welcome  when  you  come,  and,  by  G , 

you  shall  have  a  warm  reception!''  Almost  at  that  mo- 
ment, the  unfortunate  leader  received  a  shot,  which  turn- 
bled  him  lifeless  from  the  saddle.  His  party  rushed  re- 
sistlessly  through  the  front  line  of  the  Highlanders, 
trampling  down  all  that  opposed  them.  But  their  bravery 
was  unavaihng.  The  Highlanders,  taught  to  fight  in 
all  postures  and  under  every  variety  of  circumstances, 
though  thrown  upon  their  backs  beneath  the  feet  of  th? 
cavalry,  used  their  dirks  in  stabbing  the  horses  under  the 
belly,  or,  dragging  down  the  men  by  their  long-skirted 
coats,  engaged  with  them  in  mortal  struggles,  during 
which  they  seldom  failed  to  poniard  their  antagonists. 
The  chief  of  CLanranald  was  overwhelmed  by  a  dead 
horse,  from  which  he  could  not  extricate  himself,  when 
one  of  his  own  clan  tumbled  down  beside  him  in  the 
arms  of  a  dismounted  dragoon.  From  this  situation  he 
could  not  well  make  his  condition  known  to  any  more 
distant  clansman,  and  it  almost  appeared  that  his  exist- 
ence depended  upon  the  success  which  this  man  might 
have  with  the  dragoon.  Aftsr  a  brief  but  dreadful  inter- 
val, the  Highlander  contrived  to  stab  his  foeman,  and 
then  sprung  to  relieve  his  prostrate  chief. 

The  dragoons  being  thus  disposed  of.  Lord  George 
Murray,  who  from  liis  situation  did  not  see  much  of  the 
English  army,  ordered  the  Keppoeh  regiment  to  keep 
their  ranks,  and  sent  the  same  command  to  the  rest  of 
the  MacDonald  corps.  But  nothing  could  restrain  the 
impetuous  bravery  of  these  men,  who,  running  forward, 
and  loaduig  their  pieces  by  the  way,  were  immediately 
ready  to  attack  the  royal  infantry,  now  disordered  by 
the  retreat  of  the  dragoons.  Receiving  one  imperfect 
fire  from  the  front  line  of  the  English,  or  rather  from  the 
confused  mass  into  which  tlie  flank  had  been  thrown, 
they  rushed  down  hill,  firing  their  pieces  as  they  went 
along;  and  then  fell  on,  sword  in  hand.  The  fury  with 
which  they  made  this  charge  was  such  as  nothing  could 
resist ;  and  in  a  moment  the  whole  upper  or  southern 
half  of  the  army  simultaneously  gave  way,  having  alrea- 
dy found  their  pieces  ahnost  useless  with  the  rain,  and 
being  apparently  convinced  that  it  was  impossible  to  op- 
pose both  the  Highlanders  and  the  storm. 

The  individuals,  who  from  the  steeple  of  Falkirk  be- 
held this  extraordinary  spectacle,  used  to  describe  the 
main  event  of  the  battle  as  occupying  an  amazingly 
brief  space  of  time.  They  first  saw  the  English  army 
enter  the  misty  and  storm-covered  moor  at  the  top  of  the 
hill ;  then  saw  the  dull  atmosphere  thickened  by  a  fast- 
rolling  smoke,  and  heard  the  peahng  sounds  of  the  dis- 
charge; immediately  after,  they  saw  the  discomfited 
troops  burst  wildly  from  the  thunder-cloud  in  which 
tliey  had  been  involved,  and  rush,  in  far-spread  disorder, 
over  the  spacious  face  of  the  hill.  From  the  commence- 
ment till  what  they  picturesquely  styled  '•  the  break  of 
the  battle,"  there  did  not  intervene  more  than  ten  mi- 
nutes ;— so  soon  may  an  efficient  body  of  men,  for  whose 
united  strength  no  feat  might  seem  impossible,  become, 
by  one  transient  emotion  of  cowardice,  a  feeble  and  con- 
temptible ri.bble. 

Immediately  on  ascertaining  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
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tlie  inhabitants  of  Falkirk,  wlio,  iiom  tlieir  conuei 
with  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  were  all  stanch  Jacobites, 
went  down  to  Hawley^s  camp,  and  began  to  plunder. 
One  of  them,  who  survived  till  recent  years,  used  to  tell, 
that  he  happened  to  bo  on  the  south  side  of  the  town 
when  the  army  came  past  in  their  retreat  from  the  Moor. 
An  officer,  apparently  of  distinction,  rode  distractedly 
throngh  the  tumultuous  body,  waving  his  sword,  and 
continually  calling  out  "  Rally,  rally,  my  brave  boys !" 
but  he  was  quite  unheeded.  The  men  Hed  blindly 
evidently  convinced  that  the  battle  was  lost  beyond 
demption. 

The  route,  though  thus  decisive,  was  not  total,  i 
rel's  regiment  of  the  second  line,  and  Ligonicr's  of  the 
first,  together  with  some  of  the  reserve,  not  being 
gaged  in  the  attack,  but  still  divided  from  the  enemy  by 
the  ravine,  instead  of  flying,  continued  for  some  tin 
pour  their  lire  against  the  Highlanders  opposed  to  them, 
and,  when  the  victorious  MacDonalds  passed  along  in 
the  pursuit,  gave  them  such  a  volley  in  flank  as  caused 
a  number  to  stop,  under  the  apprehension  of  an  ambus- 
cade. Brigadier  Cholmondley  and  General  Huske  com- 
manded this  body,  which  was  soon  after  joined  by  two 
entire  battalions  of  Cobham's  dragoons.  The  spirit  they 
displayed,  besides  checking  the  pursuit,  had  the  effect  of 
compelling  several  bodies  of  Highland  ;rs  to  retreat  west- 
wards,  with  the  impression  that  they  had  lost  the  day. 
One  fugitive  mountaineer,  soon  after  crossing  the(>arron 
at  Dunnipaee  Steps,  with  a  dreadful  wound  in  his  head, 
which  he  was  holding  with  his  hand,  was  asked  which 
party  had  won.  "  I  don't  know,"  he  replied,  with  a  bit- 
ter groan ;  "  but,  och  on,  I  know  that  I  have  lost !" 

Prince  Charles,  at  this  juncture,  perceiving  from  his 
eminent  station  in  the  rear  that  the  greater  part  of  Haw- 
ley's  troops  had  fled,  now  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
reserve,  and,  advancing  against  the  refractory  regiments, 
soon  compelled  them  to  join  in  the  general  flight,  though 
not  belbrc  they  had  effectually  marred  his  victory.  They 
had  staggered  the  victorious  part  of  the  army  when  ad- 
vancing upon  the  pursuit,  and  compelled  a  less  meritori- 
ous portion  to  retreat.  VVhen  they  at  last  retired,  it  was 
in  a  deliberate  manner ;  and,  altogether,  they  had  given 
the  English  army  pretensions  to  a  drawn  battle. 

It  would  appear  that  the  very  facility  with  which  the 
Highlanders  gained  the  earlier  part  of  their  victory,  was 
a  main  cause  of  its  being  ultimately  incomplete.  When 
Lord  .Fohn  Drummond  saw  the  Scots  Royals  fly,  he 
cried,  "  These  men  behaved  admirably  at  Fontenoy — 
surely  this  is  a  feint."  It  was  impossible  for  even  the 
Highlanders,  humble  as  was  their  opinion  of  the  British 
regiments,  to  believe 'that  they  would  display  so  extreme 
a  degree  of  cowardice ;  and  when  they  at  length  found 
no  enemies  before  thein,  they  could  not  help  asking  each 
other  (in  Gaelic)  "  What  is  become  of  tlie  men?  Where 
are  they  ?"  Surprised,  and  apprehensive  of  some  mys- 
terious design,  they  remained  for  a  considerable  time 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  irresolute  whether  to  go  forward. 
At  length.  Prince  Charles  thought  proper  to  order  seve- 
ral detachments  under  the  command  of  Lord  John  Drum- 
mond, Lochiel,  and  Lord  George  Murray,  to  proceed  to 
the  town  and  learn  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  Lord 
John  entered  at  the  west  end,  Lochiel  by  a  lane  near  the 
centre,  and  Lord  George  by  another  farther  east,  called 
the  Cow  Wynd ;.  when  they  found  that  the  English  had 
just  retreated  from  Falkirk,  leaving  a  few  straggling 
parties  in  the  streets. 

The  column  commanded  by  Lord  John  Drummond, 
overtook  one  of  the  straggling  parties  upon  the  i 
street,  at  a  spot  nearly  opposite  to  the  Old  Bank.  Its 
commander  was  reeling  from  loss  of  blood,  but  had  still 
strength  to  wave  his  sword,  and  call  upon  his  men  to 
rally.  The  first  Highlander  who  approached,  cut  down 
the  unfortunate  officer ;  upon  which  another  rushed  up, 
and  slew  him  in  his  turn  with  a  battle-axe,  exclaiming 
"She  ought  to  respect  a  Utan  [dying]  prave  man, 
whether  she'll  wear  ta  red  coat  or  ta  kilt."  The  Came- 
rons  made  prodigious  slaughter  among  another  party, 
which  they  found  upon  the  street,  on  emerging  from  the 
Cow  Wynd. 

Though  the  town  and  also  the  moor  were  now  com. 
pletcly  cleared  of  the  enemy,  Charles  was  still  ignorant 
of  their  motions  and  intentions,  and  therefore  remained 
for  some  time  longer  upon  the  field  of  battle.     An  idea 
generally  prevailed,  that  Hawley  had  only  retired  for 
time,  and  would  return  to  the  attack  next  morning, 
was  not  till  about  seven  o'clock,  that,  the  Earl  of  K 
marnock  having  approached  the  Edinburgh  road  by  b 
ways  through  his  estate,  and  returned  with  intelligence 
that  he  had   seen  the  English  army  hurrying  along  in 
full  flight,  the  prince  at  length  thought  proper  to  seek 
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shelter  in  the  town  of  Falkirk,  from  the  storm  to  which 
lie  had  been  exposed  for  five  hours. 

His  royal  highness  was  conducted,  by  torch  light,  to  a 
lodging  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  in  the  house 
of  a  lady  called  Madam  Graham ;  the  widow  of  a  phy- 
sician, a  Jacobite,  and  a  woman  whose  intelligence  and 
superior  manners  are  still  remembered  with  veneration 
at  Falkirk.  This  house,  which  stands  opposite  to  the 
steeple,  was  then  the  best  in  the  town,  and  is  still  a  tolera- 
bly handsome  mansion,  and  occupied  as  the  post  office; 
but,  according  to  the  fashion  of  times  not  very  remote  in 
Scotland,  the  best  room,  and  that  in  which  Charles  was 
obliged  to  dine  and  hold  his  court,  is  degraded  by  a  bed 
concealed  within  folding-doors.  Unexpected  good  for- 
tune, however,  reconciles  the  mind  to  the  trivial  ills  of 
life;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  victor  of  Falkirk  re. 
grctted  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  triumph  in  an  apart- 
ment about  twelve  feet  square,  lighted  by  one  window, 
and  which  was  at  once  his  refectory  and  bed-chamber. 

The  army,  with  the  exception  of  a  party  which  had 
been  sent  to  harass  the  enemy,  employed  themselves 
during  tliis  evening  in  satisfying  their  hunger,  in  se- 
curing the  English  camp  and  its  contents,  and  in  strip- 
ping the  bodies  of  the  slain.  Hawley  had  made  an  at- 
tempt to  strike  his  camp  and  take  away  his  baggage,  in 
the  brief  interval  between  the  route  and  the  pursuit;  but, 
owing  to  the  desertion  of  his  wagoners  and  the  neces- 
sity of  a  speedy  retreat,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  whole  to  the  Highlanders;  having  only  made  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  set  it  on  fire.  Charles  thus  obtain- 
ed possession  of  a  prodigious  quantity  of  military  stores, 
while  his  men  enriched  themselves  with  a  variety  of  ar- 


ticles which  the  people  of  Falkirk  had  not  previously 
straeted.     In  addition  to  the  tents,  arms,  baggage,  dec. 
which  fell  into  his  hands,  he  secured  the  whole  of  the 


cannon,  besides  many  standards  and  other  trophies  of 
victory.  As  for  the  slain,  they  were  that  night  stripped 
so  effectually,  that  a  citizen  of  Falkirk,  who  next  morn- 
ing  surveyed  the  field  from  a  distance,  and  who  lived  till 
recent  years  to  describe  the  awful  scene,  used  to  say, 
that  he  could  compare  them  to  nothing  but  a  large  flock 
of  white  sheep  at  rest  on  the  face  of  the  hill. 

Charles  lost  only  forty  men  in  the  battle,  with  twice 
as  many  Wounded.  The  loss  on  the  English  side  is 
stated  by  the  ofiicial  returns  to  have  been  280  in  all, 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing  ;  but  was  probably  much 
more  considerable.  Tlie  loss  of  officers  was  in  particu- 
lar  very  great.  There  were  killed,  four  captains  and  two 
lieutenants  of  Elakeney's,  iive  captains  and  one  lieuten- 
ant  of  Wolfe's,  with  no  fewer  than  three  lieutenarit-colo- 
Wliitney,  Bigger,  and  Powell.     It  is  very 


able,  i 


the 


judiciousness  of  cow- 
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ardice,  that  these  were  the  regiment! 
gave  way,  while  there  was  no  similar  loss  m  Barrel's  or 
Ligonicr's,  which  remained  longest,  and  behaved  best  in 
the  action.  The  most  distinguished  officer  among  the 
slain  was  Sir  Robert  Monro  of  Foulis,  the  chief  of  an 
ancient  and  honourable  family  in  the  Highlands,  and 
whose  regiment  was  chiefly  composed,  like  those  of  the 
insurgent  leaders,  of  his  own  clan.  Monro's  had  excited 
the  admiration  of  Europe  by  its  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  where  it  had  fought  almost  without  intermis- 
sion for  a  whole  day ;  but,  on  the  present  occasion  it  was 
seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled  at  the  first  onset  of  the  in- 
surgents. Sir  Robert  alone,  who  was  so  corpulent  a  man 
that  he  had  been  obliged  at  Fontenoy  to  stand  upon  his 
feet  when  all  the  rest  of  his  regiment  lay  down  on  their 
faces  to  avoid  the  enemy's  fire,  boldly  faced  the  charging 
Highlanders.  He  was  attacked  at  once  by  six  antago- 
nists, two  of  whom  he  laid  dead  at  his  feet  with  his  half- 
pike,  but,  a  seventh  coming  up,  and  discharging  a  shot 
into  his  body,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  fall.  His  brother, 
an  unarmed  ph3'sician,  at  this  juncture  came  up  to  his 
relief,  but  shared  in  the  promiscuous  and  indiscriminate 
slaughter  which  was  then  going  on.  Next  day  their 
bodies  were  found  stripped  and  defaced,  so  as  to  be 
scarcely  recognisable,  in  a  little  pool  of  water,  formed 
around  them  by  the  rain  ;  and  it  was  remarked  in  that 
of  the  brave  Sir  Robert,  as  an  instance  of  the  ruling  pas- 
sion strong  in  death,  that  his  right  hand  still  clenched 
the  pommel  of  his  sword,  from  which  the  whole  blade 
had  been  broken  off.  The  corpses  were  honourably  in- 
terred in  one  grave  in  the  public  cemetery  of  Falkirk, 
near  the  tombs  of  Graham  and  Stewart,  the  heroes  of  the 
former  battle  of  Falkirk. 

The  mass  of  Hawley 's  army  spent  the  evening  of  the 
battle  at  Linlithgow,  about  ten  miles  from  the  field  ;* 


»  Here  Hawley  is  said  to  have  met  with  a  rebuke  of 
the  severest  nature  from  one  of  Charles's  friends.  The 
story  is  thus  told  by  the  anonymous  pamphleteer,  who 


but  various  spectators  of  the  action,  and  some  dragoons 
who  fled  upon  the  spur  of  fear,  reached  Edinburgh  before 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  bringing  dreadful  accounts  of  what 
they  had  seen,  and  assigning  various  issues  of  the  battle. 
One  English  dragoon,  flying  furiously  along  tlie  road 
near  Corstorpliin,  was  accosted  by  a  country  gentleman, 
and  asked  which  party  had  won  the  battle.  "  We  have 
won,"  cried  the  fugitive. — "  How  tlien  do  you  come  to 
be  flying  in  this  manner?" — "  What!  slay  yonder  and 
get  killed!"  exclaimed  the  terrified  soldier,  continuing 
his  flight  at  the  same  time  with  lash  and  spur.* 

The  greater  part  of  the  army  reached  Edinburgh  next 
day  at  four  o'clock,  disproving  by  its  appearance  the  re- 
ports which  had  represented  it  as  totally  routed,  but  still 
testifying  that  the  expected  advantages  had  not  been 
gained  over  tlie  insurgents,  and  that  many  men  and  offi- 
cers, on  the  contrary,  had  been  lost,  with  all  their  muni- 
tion and  baggage.  At  no  time,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  insurrection,  were  the  friends  of  govern, 
raent  so  dejected  as  when  they  learned  this  afl'air.  The 
loss  of  Preston  had  been  attributed  to  accident,  and  to  the 
insufficiency  of  the  troops  there  opposed  to  the  High- 
landers; but  here  they  saw  a  numerous  and  well.ap- 
pointed  army,  who  had  marched  a  few  days  before,  with 
the  prospect  of  certain  victory,  return  with  symptoms  of 
defeat  scarcely  less  equivocal.  These  troops,  they  sadly 
reflected,  were  not  the  raw  soldiers  of  General  Cope's 
army,  who  had  never  seen  an  enemy  till  they  met  the 
Highlanders,  but  the  best  troops  which  Britain  could 
present  to  its  foes — the  veteran  heroes  of  Dettingen  and 
Fontenoy. 

In  forming,  at  tliis  distance  of  time,  an  impartial  es- 
timate of  the  merits  of  the  two  armies  who  fought  at 
Falkirk,  it  is  difficult  to  award  sufiicient  praise  to  the 
insurgents,  who,  with  a  trifling  exception,  behaved  with 
all  their  accustomed  heroism,  or  sufiiciently  to  blame  the 
English  troops,  who,  as  uniformly,  displayed  a  degree  of 
pusillanimity  scarcely  to  be  credited  or  accounted  for. 
It  is  true,  that  the  Highlanders  had  several  extrinsic  ad- 
vantages, and  that  the  English  were  dispirited  by  the 
imprudence  of  their  general  and  the  unfavourable  nature 
of  the  ground  and  the  weather.  It  is  also  true,  that  the 
leaders  of  the  successful  party  did  not  take  advantage  of 
their  victory  in  the  way  they  might  have  done,  but  were 
for  some  time  almost  as  much  perplexed  as  the  enemy. 
Yet,  whatever  drawback  may  be  made  from  the  general 
conduct  of  the  day,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  High- 
landers acted  like  the  bravest  of  men,  repeatedly  charg- 
ing the  force  which  resisted,  rather  than  following  that 
which  gave  way,  and  continuing  to  fight  even  when 
overthrown  and  trampled  by  cavalry. 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  no  general  ever  allowed,  in 
his  despatches,  that  he  had  been  beaten.  Language  is 
so  elastic  and  so  full  of  convertible  terms,  that  it  can  be 
brought  to  give  any  sort  of  turn  to  an  event,  without  vi- 
olating the  truth.  A  commander  may  have  fled  in  per- 
sonal terror  from  a  field  of  battle  ;  but,  in  the  courteous 
phraseology  of  a  despatch,  he  only  "  falls  back  upon  a 
stronger  position."     His  army  does  not  make  a  precipi- 


has  been  already  more  than  once  quoted  as,  in  all  proba. 
bility,  no  other  than  David  Hume : — 

When  the  army  fled  to  Linlithgow,  they  immediately 
quartered  themselves  about  in  all  the  houses,  and  even  in 
the  palace,  where  there  dwelt  at  that  time  a  lady  noted 
for  wit  and  beauty,  who,  observing  their  disorderly  pro- 
ceedings, was  apprehensive  they  would  fire  the  palace. 
She  immediately  went  to  remonstrate  to  a  certain  great 
general,  and  was  received  pro  solita  svahumanitate^  with 
his  usual  humanity.  Finding  her  remonstrances  vain, 
she  took  leave  in  these  words  :  "  To  take  care,"  says  she, 
"  of  the  king's  house  is  your  concern ;  for  my  part,  I  can 
run  from  fire  as  fast  as  any  of  you!" 

*  Yet  it  would  appear  from  a  passage  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
Journey  to  the  Western  Islands,  that  the  dragoon  regi- 
ments also  comprised  men  of  great  personal  courage. 
"The  Highland  weapons,"  says  the  doctor,  "gave  op- 
portunity for  many  exertions  of  personal  courage,  and 
sometimes  for  single  combats  in  the  field  ;  like  those 
which  occur  so  frequently  in  fabulous  wars.  At  Falkirk, 
a  gentleman  now  living,  was,  after  tlie  retreat  of  the 
king's  troops,  engaged  at  a  distance  from  the  rest  with 
an  Irish  dragoon.  They  were  both  skilful  swordsmen, 
and  the  contest  was  not  easily  decided.  The  dragoon  at 
last  had  the  advantage,  and  the  Highlander  called  for 
quarter ;  but  quarter  was  refused  him,  and  the  fight  con- 
tinued till  he  was  reduced  to  defend  himself  upon  bis 
knee.  At  that  instant,  one  of  the  MacLeods  came  to 
his  rescue  ;  who,  as  it  is  said,  ofi"ercd  quarter  to  the  dra- 
goon, but  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  reject  what  he 
had  before  refused,  and  was  immediately  killed." 
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tate  retreat,  leavin<T  its  camp,  bajrgage,  and  stores;  it 
only  "  seeks  shelter  from  the  weather  in  cantonments." 
The  battle  is  not  lost;  it  is  only  deferred. 

General  Hawley  displayed  all  the  ordinary  address  of 
liis  profession,  in  glossing  over  the  defeat  of  Falkirk.  He 
represented  himself  as  having  given  a  severe  check  to 
the  Higlilanders,  but  retreated  to  his  camp  on  account 
of  the  weather ;  the  Highlanders  at  the  same  time  fall- 
ing back  upon  Stirling.  His  determination  had  been  to 
remain  in  his  camp  all  night,  but,  the  rain  having  ren- 
dered it  uncomfortable,  and  bearing  that  the  rebels  were 
pushing  to  get  between  him  and  Edinburgh,  he  had 
eventu;dly  marched  and  taken  post  at  Linlithgow.  Seven 
pieces  of  his  cannon,  he  allowed,  were  missing,  (for 
wliich  he  blamed  the  recreant  artillery-men,)  together 
with  about  three  hvmdrcd  men  ;  but  the  loss  on  tlie  part 
of  the  enemy  was  reported  to  be  much  more  considera- 
ble. -Altogether,  it  appeared  from  his  despatch  that  a 
collision  had  taken  place  with  the  Highlanders,  but  that 
what  little  was  yet  known  about  the  matter  seemed  fa- 
vourable to  his  party. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  to  impose  tliese  specious 
and  plausible  pretensions  to  a  victory  upon  the  minds  of 
tlie  British  public  ;  and  in  a  few  days  after,  the  following 
jeit  d  esprit,  ridiculing  the  terms  of  the  government  Ga- 
zette, made  the  roundof  the  Journals.  "  The  shoe-black- 
ers  of  Westminster,  being  in  arms  against  the  shoe- 
blackers  of  this  neighbourhood  (Whitehall,)  early  yester- 
day morning  were  in  motion  to  attack  them.  Our  peo- 
ple had  not  at  first  any  advice  of  the  enemy's  motions ; 
and  though  scouts  were  sent  out  to  Tothill  Street,  Mil- 
bank,  and  several  other  ways,  they  were  not  perceived 
till  the  front  of  them  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  King 
street.  Upon  this,  the  shoe-blackers  formed  with  all  ex- 
pedition, and  moved  on  to  get  advantage  of  the  ground. 
But  parties  of  the  chimney-sweepers  coming  round  by 
Channel  Row  and  the  Park,  in  spite  of  our  teeth  got  to 
the  windward  of  our  friends,  the  wind  being  then  north, 
east.  Just  as  the  armies  engaged,  a  violent  gust  arose 
which  blew  the  soot  from  t-he  chimney-sweepers  sc 
strongly  in  the  eyes  of  our  people,  that  they  could  noi 
see  at  .tII,  and  thought  proper  to  retreat  in  good  order 
into  the  Mewse.  The  enemy's  loss  was  judged  to  be 
very  considerable;  but  no  particulars  can  be  given,  as  it 
id  believed  they  carried  off  their  dead  and  wounded  in 
their  sacks.  The  battle  was  fought  in  the  Broadway, 
just  over'against  the  Horse-Guards.  Our  friends  kept 
the  field — especially  the  killed  and  wounded.  We  found, 
when  vvc  came  to  our  quarters,  that  several  stools,  bas- 
kets, brushes,  and  blacking-pots,  were  missing, 
was  owing  to  the  behaviour  of  Jacob  Linklight  and  Tom 
Scrubit,  who,  being  left  in  charge  of  the  stores,  abandon 
ed  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  action :  but  some  ac 
couriti  siy,  that  what  they  could  not  carry  otF,  they  threw 
into  tlie  fire  of  a  neighbouring  gin-shop.  The  shoc- 
blackers  are  getting  up  a  new  set  of  tools,  and  design  to 
atlae'c  the  chimney-sweepers,  who  are  now  quiet  in  their 
cellars." 

This  was  not  tlie  only  joke  circulated  through  the  news- 
papers at  Hawley's  expense.  Some  months  afterwards, 
wlien  the  insurrection  had  been  finally  suppressed,  his 
dragoon?  were  put  into  quarters  at  Redding,  a  town  in 
Surrey,  where,  according  to  these  chroniclers,  the  follow- 
ing amusing  incident  took  place.  A  dreadful  storm 
coming  on,  of  almost  as  violent  a  description  as  that 
which  occurred  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  the  horses,  which 
fed  at  large  in  a  park  near  the  village,  rushed  tumultu- 
ously  together,  and,  making  themselves  up  in  a  sort  of 
battle  array,  stood  trembling  and  snorting,  exactly  as 
they  had  done  before  the  commencement  of  that  action, 
and  apparently  impressed  with  a  belief  that  they  wer( 
about  to  endure  the  fire  of  an  enemy.  When  they  had 
Btood  thus  for  some  time,  permitting  the  rain  to  come 
full  in  their  faces,  all  at  once  it  began  to  thunder  ;  upon 
which  their  agitation  was  greatly  increased,  and,  turning 
'  tail  upon  the  storm,  they  rushed  in  the  utmost  disorder, 
out  of  the  park,  through  the  village,  and  along  the  open 
country,  as  hard  as  they  could  scamper;  thus  completely 
acting  over  again  the  whole  of  the  disgraceful  evolutions 
which  their  masters  had  made  them  perform  on  the  noted 
17th  of  January.  The  people  of  the  village  and  of  the 
country  through  which  the  aniirials  fled,  beheld  this  hip- 
po-dram.itical  representation  of  the  battle  of  Falkirk  with 
the  most  c.vtravjgant  incrrimont. 
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was  also  noted  as  a  capital  joke  against  Hawley, 
he  had,  before  leaving  Edinburgh,  erected  two  gib- 
bets, whereon  to  hang  the  Highlanders  who  should  sur- 
render to  him  in  the  victory  he  expected  to  achieve,  and 
that,  after  he  returned  in  a  state  so  different  t'rom 
tliat  of  a  conqueror,  he  had  to  use  these  conspicuous 
;s  of  his  folly  for  the  execution  of  his  own  men. 
He  hanged  no  fewer  than  four  in  one  day,  permitting 
their  bodies  to  remain  till  sunset.  Such  a  sight  had  not 
been  seen  in  Edinburgh,  since  the  day  before  the  Duke  of 
York  opened  the  Scottish  Parliament  in  the  year  1681, 
when  five  rebellious  ministers  were  simultaneously  exe- 
cuted in  the  Grassmarket.  The  captain  of  the  artillery, 
who  had  deserted  his  charge  at  the  beginning  of  the  ac- 
tion, upon  a  horse  which  he  cut  from  the  train,  was 
cashiered  with  infamy;  and  many  of  the  private  soldiers, 
ho  had  displayed  extraordinary  cowardice,  were  se- 
verely whipped. 

The  only  trophy  which  Hawley  brought  with  him 
from  Falkirk,  was  a  Major  MacUonald,  ofKeppoch's 
regiment,  cousin  to  that  chief,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
under  most  extraordinary  circumstances.  Having  dis- 
mounted an  English  officer  in  the  action,  this  youth  took 
rossession  of  the  horse,  which  was  very  beautiful,  and 
inmediately  mounted  it.  When  the  English  cavalry 
led,  the  animal  ran  off  with  the  unfortunate  major,  not- 
.vithstanding  all  his  efforts  to  restrain  it,  nor  did  it  stop 
:ill  it  was  at  the  head  of  the  troop,  of  which,  apparently, 
ts  master  had  been  the  commander.  Seeing  himself 
thus  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  attempted  to 
himself  off  as  one  of  the  Argyle  militia,  endeavouring  to 
conceal  the  distinctive  colours  of  his  tartan,  as  well  a 
possible,  by  the  officer's  cloak,  which  he  had  also  taken 
but,  before  proceeding  very  far  with  the  army,  he  wa 
detected  by  General  Huske,  who  immediately  put 
guard  over  him  of  twenty  men.  Reaching  Edinburg 
next  day,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  committed  him  to  tli 
castle ;  and  in  a  few  months  allerwards  he  paid  the  fo 
feit  of  his  life  upon  tlie  scaffold. 

While  the  English    industriously   denied    that   they 
had  lost  the  battle,  tlie  HigUanders,  on  the  other  hand, 
made  no  very  ostentatious  claims  to  the  vietorj'.     Aware 
that   they    had    not   acted   with   uniform    promptitude, 
and   mortified  at  the  safe    retreat   which   Hawley  had 
effected,  they  were  not  so  much  disposed  to  rejoice 
what  they   had  than  to  repirie  at  what  they  had  not 
achieved.      Instead    of  pursuing   the   enemy  to    Ed' 
burgh,  and  attempting  to  strike  them  with  a  second  and 
more  decisive  blow,  they  gave  themselves  up  for  som 
lime  to  unavailing  altercations  regarding  their  respectiv 
misdeeds.     Lord  George  Murray  protested  that  the  vi< 
tory  would  have  been  complete,  if  Lord  John  Druminond 
had  supported  him  with  the  left  wing;  and  Lord  John,  oi 
the  other  hand,  blamed  Lord  George  for  not  permitting  th 
nder   his  own  charge  to  go  forward  in  a  body 
after  the  retreat  of  the  dragoons.     Innumerable  speei 
lations  were  set  afloat,  as  to  the  various  ways  in  whic 
the  day  might  have  been  more  decisive ;  every  one  a 
pearing  to  liave  forgot  that  tlie  very  circumstances  wiiic 
had  marred  the   victory  on  their  part,  wore,  in  a  great 
,  those  which  had  occasioned  the  defeat  on  that 
of  the  enemy,  and  that  in  reality  they  ought  to  have  been 
thankfijl  to  fortune  for  that  which  she  had  seen  fit  to 
give  them,  without  grieving  for  that  which  she  could  not 
bestow.     The  general  issue  was  certainly  a  matter  of 
true  regret,  every  thing  considered  ;  as  the  advantage  of 
the  ground,  the  surprise,  the  storm,  Hawley's  coimnand- 
ing  a  body  of  dragoons  to  attack  a  whole  army,  and  the 
acknowledged  misbehaviour  of  some  of  the  British  regi- 
ments, were  circumstances  not  likely  to  be  ever  combin- 
ed again.     Moreover,  a  drawn  battle,  or  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  it,  was  decidedly  a  misfortune  to  the  High 
landers;  for,  by  familiarising  the  regular  troops  with 
their  mode  of  fighting,  and  thereby  diminishing  the  ter- 
ror in  which  they  were  held,  it  tended  to  reduce  the  com. 
batants  to  a  level ;  and  thus,  indeed,  the  equivocal  tri- 
umph  of  Falkirk  may  be  said  to  have  led  to  the  perfect 
overthrow  of  CuUoden. 

The  succeeding  day,  during  which  it  continued  to  ra 
with  little   intermission,  was  spent  at  Falkirk  by  the  i 
surgents,  in  securing  the  spoils,  and  burying  the  sla: 
They  employed  the  country  people  to  dig  a  spacious  pit 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  into  which  they  precipitated  the 
naked  corpses.     The  rustics  who  stood  around,  e; 


inguislied  the  English  soldiers  from  tlie  Highlandc 
by   their  comparative  nudity,  and  by   the    deep  gasi 


which  seamed  their  shoulders  and  breasts, — the  dreadful 
work  of  the  broad-sword.     It  was  also  remarked,  that  all 
the  Highlanders  had  bannocks  or  other  articles  of  provi- 
sion concealed  under  their  left  armpits.     The  number  of 
humed  in  this  pit  was  such,  that  some  years  after, 
the  surface  sunk  down  many  feet,  and  there  is  stillacon- 
'derable  hollow  at  that  part  of  the  plain. 
The  Highland  army  lost  more  this  day  by  an  accident, 
lan  it  did  on  the  preceding,  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
A  private  soldier  of  the  Clanranald  regiment  had  obtain- 
musket  as  part  of  his  spoil  upon  the  field  of  battle  ; 
finding  it  loaded,  he  was  engaged  at  his  lodgings  in  ex- 
tracting the  shot;  the  window  was  open  and  nearly  op- 
posite there  was  a  group  of  officers  standing  on  the 
street.     The  man  extracted  a  ball,  and  then  fired  ofl'  the 
!,  to  clear  it  in  the  most  expeditious  manner  of  the 
powder;  but  unfortunately,  it  had  been  double  loaded, 
the  remaining  ball  pierced  the  body  of  young  Glen- 
gary,  who  was  one  of  the  group  of  bystanders.     He  soon 
after  died  in  the  arms  of  his  clansmen,  begging  witli  his 
last  breath  that  the  man,  of  whose  innocence  he  was  sa- 
tisfied, might  not  suffer;  but  nothing  could  restrain  the 
gnation   of  his  friends,  who  immediately  seized  the 
unhappy  perpetrator,  and  loudly  demanded  life  for  life. 
Young  Clanranald  would  have  gladly  protected  his  clans- 
lan;  but,  certahi  that  any  attempt  he  could  make  to  that 
ffect  would  only  embroil  his  family  in  a  feud  with  that 
of  Glengary,  and  in  the  first  place  cause  that  regiment 
quit  the  Prince's  service,  he  was  reluctantly  obliged 
a.ssent  to  their  demand.     The  man  was  immediately 
taken  out  to  the  side  of  a  park-wall  near  the  town,  and 
pierced  with  a  volley  of  bullets.     H  is  own  father  poured 
a  shot  into  his  body,  from  the  desire  to  make  his  death 
as  instantaneous  as  possible. 

The  prince,  who  had  most  occasion  to  regret  this  acci- 
dent, as  it  endangered  the  attachment  of  a  valuable  regi- 
ment, exerted  himself^  by  showing  the  most  respectful  at- 
tentions to  the  deceased,  to  console  the  elan  for  their  loss. 
He  caused  the  grave  of  Graham,  which  had  never  before 
been  disturbed,  to  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  the 
voutliful  soldier,  as  the  only  part  of  the  church-yard  of 
Falkirk  which  was  worthy  to  be  honoured  with  his 
corpse;  and  he  himself  attended  the  obsequies  as  chief 
mourner,  holding  the  string  which  consigned  his  head  to 
the  grave.  Charles's  judicious  kindness  was  not  unap- 
preciated by  the  g'rateful  Highlanders  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
a  considerable  number  yielded  to  their  grief,  or  rage,  so 
far  as  to  desert  his  standard. 

Another  incident  took  place  this  day  upon  the  street 
of  Falkirk,  which  had  almost  become  us  tragical  as  the 
former,  and  which  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  the 
peculiar  ties  of  clanship.  Lord  Kilmarnock  had  bronght 
up  to  the  front  of  Charles's  lodging  a  few  prisoners  whom 
he  had  taken,  the  preceding  night,  in  the  rear  of  the  re- 
treating army;  and  Charles  was  standing  within  tlic  open 
window,  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  apparently  conversing 
ith  Lord  Kilmarnock  about  his  capture ;  when  a  nion 
as  seen  coming  up  the  street  in  the  uniform  of  an  Eng- 
lish regiment,  with  a  musket  and  bayonet  in  his  hand 
and  a  black  cockade  upon  his  hat.  The  volunteers, 
among  whom  Mr.  Home,  the  narrator  of  the  incident,  was 
,  beheld  the  man  with  surprise,  and  conceiving  that 
he  designed  to  assassinate  the  Prince,  expected  every 
orncnt  to  sec  him  take  aim  and  fire,  Charles,  observ- 
g  the  prisoners  look  all  one  way,  turned  his  bead  in 
e  same  direction,  and,  immediately  comprehending  the 
cause  of  Iheir  alarm,  called  in  some  surprise  to  Lord  Kil- 
marnock, and  pointed  towards  the  soldier.  'X'hc  earl 
instantly  descended  to  the  street,  and,  finding  the  man  by 
that  time  just  opposite  to  the  window,  went  op  to  him, 
struel^his  hat  off  his  head,  and  set  his  foot  upon  the  black 
cockade.  A\  that  instant,  one  of  the  numerous  High- 
landers  who  stood  upon  the  pavement,  rushed  forward, 
and  violently  pushed  Lord  Kihnarnock  from  his  place. 
The  Earl  pulled  out  a  pistol  and  presented  it  at  the  High- 
lander's head;  the  Highlander  drew  his  dirk  and  held  it 
close  to  Kilmarnock's  breast.  In  this  posture  they  stood 
about  half  a  minute,  when  a  crowd  of  Highlanders  rush- 
ed between  the  parties,  and  drove  Kilmarnock  away. 
The  man  with  the  dirk  in  his  hand  then  took  up  the  hat, 
put  it  on  the  soldier's  head,  and  the  Highlanders  march- 
ed off  with  him  in  triumph. 
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This  unaccountable  pantomime  astonislied  the  prison- 
ers, and  they  entreated  an  explanation  from  one  of  the 
insurgent  officers  who  stood  near.  He  answered,  that 
the  soldier  v.'aa  not  in  reality  what  he  seemed,  but  a 
Cameron,  who  had  deserted  his  regiment  (tlie  Scots  Roy- 
als) during  the  conflict,  to  join  the  company  of  his  chief; 
when  he  had  been  permitted  to  retain  his  dress  and  arms 
till  he  could  be  provided  with  the  uniform  of  the  clan. 
The  Highlander  w'ho  interposed  was  his  brotlier,  and 
tlio  crowd,  that  had  rushed  in,  his  clansmen  the  Came- 
rons.  Lord  Kilmarnock,  in  presuming  to  interfere, 
even  through  ignorance,  in  the  affairs  of  a  clan,  had  ex- 
cited their  high  displeasure ;  "  nor,  in  my  opinion,"  con- 
tinued the  officer,  "  can  any  person  in  the  Prince's  army 
take  that  cockade  out  of  the  man's  hat,  except  Lochiel 
himself." 

During  the  stay  of  the  Highlanders  at  Falkirk,  they 
treated  the  inhabitants  with  e.xtraordinary  lenity,  on  ac- 
count of  their  connection  with  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock, 
and  the  readiness  which  they  displayed  in  serving  the 
cause  of  the  "  yellow-haired  laddie."  An  old  woman  who 
still  lives  (1827)  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven,  and  was  of 
course  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  in- 
for.med  the  writer  of  these  sheets,  that  the  Highlandi 
were  considered  a  merciful  enemy  compared  with  the 
dragoons.  There  was  at  that  time  a  number  of  receptacles 
in  Falkirk,  culled  "  girnals,"  where  the  meal  which  the 
various  neighbouring  landlords  received  for  rent,  was  re 
tailed  to  the  common  people.  These,  during  the  oecu 
pation  of  the  town  by  the  Highlanders,  were  carefully 
locked  up,  so  that  the  poor  soon  found  it  impossible 
procure  their  ordinary  food.  A  complaint  to  this  effect 
being  made  by  an  old  woman  to  a  Highland  offi 
proceeded  to  breali  open  one  of  the  sequestrated 
sold  off  all  the  meal  it  contained  to  the  common  people 
at  a  reduced  price,  and  then  deliberately  marched  ofi'  with 
the  money.  The  inhabitants  of  Falkirk  to  this  day 
cherish  tlio  memory  of  these  brave  men  and  of  their  gal- 
lant leader,  with  enduring  fondness. 

The  general  lenity  of  the  Highlanders 
out  numerous  exceptions ;  many  of  them  displaying  just 
as  much  rapacity  in  Falkirk,  as  they  would  have  done  ' 
a  town  of  less  favourable  sentiments.     A  small  party 
them,  on  the  day  afler  the  battle,  laid  violent  hands  oi 
flaming  Jacobite  named  David  Watt,  then  the  principal 
inn-keeper  of  Falkirk;  brought  him  out  to  the  street  in 
front  of  his  own  door,  and  setting  him  down  squat  upon 
the  causey,  deliberately  eased  his  feet  of  a  pair  of  new 
shoes  with  silver  buckles.     He  protested  his  Jacobitism, 
to  save  them ;  but  the  spoliators,  perhaps  accustomed 
such  shallow  e.xcuses,  totally  disregarded  his  declaratio 
ironically  observing,  "  Sae   muekle  ta  better — she'll  no 
grumble  to  shange  a  progue  for  the  prince's  guid."     It 
is  needless  to  add  that  David's  principles  were  a  good 
deal  shaken  by  this  unhappy  incident. 

It  is  also  remembered  at  Falkirk  that  it  was  the  gene- 
ral practice  of  the  Highlanders,  to  enter  the  houses  of 
the  inliabitants  about  the  time  when  meals  occurred; 
seizing,  if  at  breakfast  time,  the  dishes  of  porridge  pre- 
pared for  the  family,  and,  if  atdiuner  time,  searcliiiig  the 
kail-puts  with  their  dirks  for  what  solids  tliey  might 
contain.  Whenever  they  found  tlie  porridge  dislies  ar- 
ranged on  the  outside  of  the  windows  to  cool,  they 
emptied  them  into  their  own  canteens  ajid  went  away, 
looking  back  and  laughing  at  the  owners,  who  might 
come  out  of  doors  to  express  their  consternation  at  the 
event.  To  these  acts  of  felony  the  people  never  dared 
to  make  any  resistance,  aware  of  the  vengeance  which  it 
might  have  excited.  One  old  woman  only,  out  of  all  the 
inhabitants,  was  known  on  any  occasion  to  protect  her 
property.  On  their  making  advances  to  her  kail-pot, 
this  heroine  courageously  mounted  guard  upon  it,  seized 
the  ladle,  and  threatened  to  scald  the  first  that  appioach- 
cd  her,  with  the  bailing  liquid.  They  were  staggered 
by  her  boldness,  which  seemed  to  proiuisc  tliem  the  fate 
awarded  by  Robinson  Crusoe  to  the  Cochin  Chinese; 
and,  partly  from  amusement  at  her  ludicrous  attitude, 
thought  proper  to  retire. 

The  old  lady  already  mentioned,  as  having,  vfben  a 
child,  gone  through  the  lines  of  the  English  army  before 
the  battle,  also  remembered  that  the  Highlanders  came 
next  day  to  her  mother's  house,  near  Falkirk,  in  search 
of  provisions.  Colonel  Campbell,  of  tlie  Argyle  militia, 
had  previously  taken  up  his  abode  here,  and,  on  learning 
;he  enemy,  caused 
i-yard,  leaving  only 
hind,  to  take  charge  of  it.  The  Highlanders  seized  this 
man,  and,  by  pinching  his  body,  obliged  him  to  discover 
his  precious  charge.  It  was  immedi.Ttcly  appropriated; 
and  our  venerable  informant  had  a  picturesque  recoUec- 
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tion  of  the  rude  mountaineers  sitting  round  the  fire,  and 
drinking  the  colonel's  wine  out  of  parritch  Ivggies. 

The  gudewife  had  taken  similar  precautions  in  regard 
to  her  own  valuables  and  provisions,  burying  some  things 
in  the  fields,  and  concealing  part  of  her  meal  in  pillow- 
slips, which  were  inserted  into  the  insides  of  as  many 
sacks  of  chaff.  But  by  pinching  herself  and  her  children, 
and  by  thrusting  their  dirks  and  swords  into  the  sacks, 
they  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  almost  every  thing 
that  had  been  put  out  of  the  way.  It  is  needless  to  observe 
that  this  want  of  gallantry  was  entirely  occasioned  by 
the  attempt  which  they  saw  had  been  made  to  deceive 
them  ;  for  when  people  displayed  a  willingness  to  supply 
provisions,  or  trusted  to  their  generosity,  they  were 
almost  invariably  kind.  One  favourable  circumstance  is 
recorded  of  them — they  were  never  fastidious  about  their 
food.  The  ordinary  humble  faro  of  the  cottagers  of  that 
time — meal,  milk,  cheese,  and  butter — they  accepted 
with  thankfulness.  Oat-meal  was  what  they  generally 
demanded ;  and  if  supplied  with  a  modicum  of  that,  suita- 
ble to  the  apparent  circumstances  of  the  family,  they 
went  away  contented.  Nothing,  moreover,  seems  to 
have  ever  given  them  so  much  pleasure,  as  to  fall  upon  a 
churn  in  the  process  of  butter  making.  Numerous  in- 
stances are  remembered  throughout  the  country,  of  their 
rioting  over  such  an  article  with  the  most  extravagant 
expressions  of  satisfaction.  If,  in  the  course  of  their  re- 
searches, they  asked  for  bread,  and  were  told  that  tliere 
was  none  in  the  house,  they  have  been  known  to  say, 
"Och,  her  nain  sel  will  take  a  butter  or  cheese,  till  a 
bread  be  ready."  It  was  their  custom  in  a  march,  for 
small  parties  of  from  three  to  ten  persons,  to  digress  from 
the  main  body,  towards  the  farms  which  lay  within  sight 
of  the  I  ad,  and  there  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  Thus,  in 
the  course  of  a  day's  march,  every  individual  in  the  army 
procured  at  least  one  meal.  They  seem  to  have  behaved 
very  fairly,  in  regard  to  each  other,  thoughout  these 
transactions.  On  a  farmer's  wife  in  Tweedsmuir  giving 
a  cheese  to  a  party  of  four,  they  immediately  cut  it  with 
their  dirks  into  quarters,  of  which  each  took  away  one. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  offer  any  apology  for  the 
rapine  which  distinguished  thissingular  campaign.  The 
prince,  though  supplied  with  considerable  sums  from  his 
father,  from  the  French  government,  and  from  his  friends 
in  Britain,  was  unable  to  give  his  men  a  pay  sufficient  for 
their  travelling  expenses ;  and  they  were  therefore  oblig- 
ed to  levy  contributions  on  the  country.  Charles  did  not 
openly  sanction  their  proceedings ;  but,  well  knowing  he 
could  not  ask  them  to  starve,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
passing  tliem  over  without  punishment.  He  perhaps 
justified  himself  in  his  own  eyes,  by  the  consideration 
that  all  he  was  doing  was  for  tlie  good  of  the  country, 
and  that,  after  the  electors  of  Hanover  had  so  long  sub. 
isted  upon  his  father's  subjects,  there  was  comparatively 
ittle  harm  in  his  thus  quartering  upon  them  for  a  single 
vinter.  The  same  reasoning  applied,  with  still  greater 
force,  to  the  levies  he  made  upon  the  public  tax- offices 
throughout  tlie  Itingdoni. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  in  so  large  a  body  of  men 
there  were  many,  who,  iinablc  to  resist  the  temptations  pre. 
sented  to  them,  abused  the  power  of  their  arms  in  a  waj 
which  adijjits  of  no  palliation.     As  one  instance  for  all 

h<,ii; ,.    i.iiduct  of  an  officer  of  the  Mac- 

Gregiji    I      ;  I        i-ii  to  us,  at  only    second-hand, 

from  oil ,  who  survived  till  rcce 

It  often  Ii.;;m.i,  ,:^  M  li.j  course  of  the  march,  that  the 
private  solJier.-;  of  tliis  eoips  entered  the  houses  of  the 
country  people,  and  began  to  help  tliemselves.  The  un 
happy  rustics  would  come  runnmg  out,  and  make  a 
pathetic  an  appeal  as  they  rould  to  the  officer ;  and  h 
used  then  to  go  up  to  the  door,  and  roar  in  at  the  pas 
sage,  "  Come  out  this  minute,  you  scoundrels,  or  I'll  send 
a  pistol-shot  in  amongst  you."  But  immediately  after 
he  would  add  in  Gaelic. '"  Only,  ifn""  see  any  thing  worth 
wUile,  you  may  bring  it  along  with  you.''^  At  this  period 
the  campaign,  tlie  mountaineers  had  become  better 
acquainted  than  they  were  at  first  with  the  commodities 
of  civilised  life,  and  among  the  numerous  desertions 
which  took  place  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  spoil, 
few  were  occasioned  by  the  desire  of  depositing  such 
things  as  military  saddles.  JWoney  had  now  become  an 
object  witli  them  ;  and  it  is  really  amazing  what  large 
e  of  them  had  amassed  about  their  persons.  Ai 
the  battle  of  Falkirk,  a  private  Highlander  having  pursued 
of  Barrel's  regiment  down  tlie  hill,  and  in  his  turn 
fled  on  the  man  turning  about  to  oppose  him,  was  shot 
through  the  head  by  Brigadier  Cholmondley,  and  left  to 
be  rifled  by  the  soldier.  To  the  man's  astonishment,  no 
less  a  sum  than  sixteen  guineas  was  found  in  the  spor- 
ran or  purse  of  this  miserable  looking  savage  ! 

It  does  not,  however,  after  all,  appear,  that  the  people 


of  Scotland  felt  much  annoyed  by  the  exactions  made 
uion  them  by  the  Highlanders;  for,  although  the  tradi-  H 
titns  regarding  their  custcm  of  demanding  free  quarters  ^B 
are  innumerable,  they  are  rarely  accompanied  with  any    " 
very  vehement  expressions  of  indignation.     The  citizens     " 
of  Glasgow  alone,  whose  treatment,  for  reasons  good, 
was  peculiarly  severe,  seem  to  have  displayed  a  rancor, 
ous  feeling ;  incited  by  which,  their  militia  behaved  with 
singular  firmness  at  Falkirk,  and  permitted  a  number  of 
their  body  to  be  slain  before  following  the  prudent  cxam- 
|ilc  of  their  general.     Altogether,  it  may  be  said,  that, 
either  from  habitual  ho.spitality,  or  from  aficction  to  their 
cause,  the  Scottish  people  expressed  far  less  displeasure 
than  might  have  been  expected  at  the  behaviour  of  the 
mountain-warriors ;  and  what  was  expressed  generally 
proceeded  from  tlie  most  evil  conditioned  of  the  wliigs, 
or  from  those  miserable  churls  who  would  have  grudged 
a  meal  to  any  stranger.*  \ 

Prince  Charles  returned  to  Bannockburn  on  the  even-     I 
ing  of  the  18th,  leaving  Lord  George  Murray,  with  a     \ 
portion  of  the  army,  at  Falkirk.     It  was   certainly  to      I 
be  regretted    by   his  adherents,  that  he  did  not  rather 
follow  up  the  success  of  the  preceding  day,  by  an  active 
pursnil  of  the  English  army,  which  was  now  so  dispirit- 
ed, that  he  might  easily  have  had  the  glory  of  driving 


*  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Preston,  two  Highlanders,  in 
roaming  through  the  south  rf  Mid-Lothian,  entered  the 
farm-house  of  Swanston,  near  the  Pentland  Hills,  where 
they  found  no  one  at  home  but  an  old  woman.  They 
immediately  proceeded  to  search  the  house,  and  soon 
finding  a  web  of  coarse  home-spun  cloth,  made  no  scru- 
ple to  unroll  and  cut  oft' as  much  as  they  tliought  would 
make  a  coat  to  each.  The  woman  was  exceedingly  in- 
censed at  tlieir  rapacity,  roared  and  cried,  and  even  had 
the  hardihood  to  invoke  divine  vengeance  upon  their 
heads.  "  Ye  villain  !"  she  cried,  "ye'U  ha'e  to  account 
for  this  yet !  ye'U  ha'e  to  account  for  tliis  yet !" — "  And 
whan  will  we  pe  account  for't?"  asked  one  of  the  High- 
landers. — "  At  the  last  day,  ye  blackguaids !"  exclaimed- 
the  woman.  "  Ta  last  tjy  )"  replied  the  Highlander : 
"tat  pe  cood  long  erhcdil— we'll  e'er  pe  tak  a  waistcoat  ■ 
too  !"  at  the  same  time  culling  off  a  few  additional  yards 
of  the  cloth. —  Tradition  in  E'dinburgh. 

The  Lowlanders  were  often  highly  amused  by  the  de- 
mands of  tlieir  Highland  guests,  or  rather  by  the  uncouth 
broken  language  in  which  these  demands  were  prefer- 
red. It  is  still  told  by  the  oged  j)eople  of  Dumfries,  as  a 
good  joke,  that  tliey  would  come  into  houses  and  ask  for 
"  a  pnad,  a  putter,  and  a  sheese,  till  something  pelter  be 
ready."  It  is  remembered,  in  another  part  of  the  eoun. 
try,  tliat  some  of  them  gave  out  tlieir  orders  for  a  morn- 
ing meal,  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  in  the  following 
language :  "  You'll  put  down  a  pread,  matam — and  a 
putter,  matam — and  a  sheese,  matam — and  a  tea,  matain 
— shentleman's  preckfast,  matam — iind  you'll  kive  her  a 
shilling,  to  carry  her  to  tlie  next  toun,  matam  '." 

The  Highland  insurgents  of  1715  seem  to  have  taken 
precisely  similar  methods  of  supplying  the  wants  of  a  re- 
gular commissariat,  'ihc  following  anecdote,  which  is 
derived  from  must  resficctablc  authority,  the  grand-niece 
of  an  eye- witness,  will  perhaps  illustrate  the  fact : — A 
party  of  recruits,  maiching  down  from  their  native 
niuuiifaius  to  join  the  earl  of  Mar  and  passing  through 
the  parish  of  Arngask  (Pertlishire)  on  a  Sunday  forenoon, 
suddenly  discovered  tliat  their  shoes  were  in  great  neces- 
sity of  repair,  or  rather  of  renewal;  and  complained  to 
tlieir  commander,  that,  unless  provided  with  a  supply  of 
these  necessary  articles,  they  did  not  believe  they  should 
be  able  to  proceed.  The  officer  felt  the  dilemma  to  be 
extreme,  as  it  was  at  once  necessary  that  his  party  should 
lose  no  lime  in  getting  to  head-quarters,  and  impossible 
that  they  should  procure  the  means  of  transporting  them 
thither ;  the  day  being  one  upon  which  the  tradesmen 
of  the  Lowlands  would  transact  no  secular  business.  He 
had  the  shrewfjness,  however,  or  rather  perhaps  the  good 
luck,  to  bethink  himself  of  an  expedient,  by  which  the 
whole  difficulty  might  be  got  over.  He  observed  the  parish 
church  hard  by  ;  he  also  heard  tlie  whole  assembled  mu- 
sical powers  of  the  parish  making  it  ring  with  psalmody. 
Confound  tliem  !  he  thought,  if  they  will  not  sell  us  new 
brogues,  or  mend  our  old  ones,  but  sit  droning  tlierc,' 
ive'll  make  them  put  us  to  rights  another  way.  He  accord- 
ngly  marched  his  men  up  to  tlie  church,  led  them  in, 
Jommandcd  every  man  to  help  himself  according  to  his 
ipcessities ;  showing  the  example,  by  seizmg  tlie  shoes 
of  the  precentor.  His  precept  and  practice  togetlier  had 
such  eflect,  that,  in  less  than  tliree  minutes,  tlie  shoes  of 
the  congregation  were  transferred  to  tlic  feet  of  tho 
Highlanders,  and  the  unfortunate  worshippers  left  to  walk 
barefooted  as  best  they  might. 


Ihat  ot  1 


ally 


it  out  of  Scotland, 

Ignorance  alone  of  the  rea. 

the  condition  to  which  he  had  reduced  the  enemy,  must 

have  induced  him  to  lake  this  retrograde  movement,  so 

dishonourable  to  his  arms,  and  so  favourable  to  the  de- 

sicrns  which  were  now  laying  for  his  total  overthrow. 

'\Among  other  articles  which  the  prince  had  brought 
away  with  him  from  Glasgow,  was  a  printing-press, 
with  its  accompaniments  of  types,  workmen,  &c.  Sen- 
sible of  the  advantage  which  llie  other  party  had  over 
him  in  their  command  of  the  public  press,  and  no  doubt 
incensed  at  the  lies  tliey  had  employed  it  in  propagating 
against  him,  he  had  employed  his  first  leisure  at  Glas- 
gow in  publishing  a  Journal  of  his  march  into  England, 
which,  if  not  free  of  a  little  gasconade,  was  certainly 
quite  as  faithful  as  the  Gazettes  of  government.  He 
had  brought  the  press  along  witli  him,  in  order  to  con- 
tinue his  publications  occasionally  ;  and  he  now  issued, 
from  Bannockburn,  a  quarto  sheet,  containing  a  well 
penned  and  not  inaccurate  account  of  his  victory  at 
Falkirk.  This,  however,  was  destined  to  be  the  last  of 
his  Gazettes,  as  the  rapidity  of  his  subsequent  evolutions 
rendered  it  impossible  to  transport  so  large  and  compli. 
cated  an  engine  without  more  trouble  than  it  was  worth. 
He  now  resumed  the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle,  having 
first  sent  a  summons  of  surrender  to  General  Blake- 
ney,  which  that  officer  answered  with  his  former  firm- 
ness. He  had  been  advised,  bv  an  engineer  of  the 
name  of  Grant,  who  had  conducted  the  siege  ofCarlisle, 
to  open  trenches  in  the  church-yard,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  castle  and  the  town  ;  but  was  induced  to 
abandon  that  position  by  the  citizens,  who  represented 
that  it  must  ensure  tlie  destruction  of  their  houses. 
There  were  two  other  points  from  which  the  castle 
might  be  stormed,  though  not  nearly  so  advantageous 
as  that  pointed  out  by  .Mr.  Grant — the  Gowan  Hill,  an 
irregular  eminence  under  the  castle  walls  on  the  north 
side,  and  the  Ladies'  Hill,  a  small  bare  rock  facing  the 
south  east.  The  prince,  an.?ious  to  save  tlie  town,  con- 
sulted with  a  French  engineer,  who  hi 
ed  in  Scotland,  if  il  would  be  possible 
tive  batlery  upon  either  of  these  emin 
son  thus  consulted  was  a  Mr.  Gordon,  styling  h 
Monsieur  Miralie'le,  a  chevalier  of  the  order  of 
liouis;  but  a  man  so  whimsical  both  in  his  body 
mind,  that  the  Highlanders  used  to  parody  his  nan 
guerre  inlo  Mr.  Admirable.  It  is  the  characteristic  of 
ignorance  uever  to  think  any  thing  impossible;  and  this 
wretched  old  Frenchified  Scotsman  at  once  undertook 
to  open  a  battery  upon  the  Gowan  Hill,  though  there 
were  not  fifteen  inches  depth  of  earth  above  the  rock, 
and  the  walls  of  the  castle  overlooked  it  by  at  least  fifty 
feet. 

After  many  days  of  incessant  labour,  a  sort  of  battery 
was  constructed  of  bags  of  sand  and  wool,  and  a  number 
of  cannon  brought  lo  bear  upon  the  fortress.  General 
Blakeiicy  had  not  taken  all  me  advantage  he  might  have 
done  of  his  position  to  interrupt  the  works,  conceiving 
that  it  was  best  to  amuse  the  Highland  army  with  the 
prospect  of  taking  the  castle,  and  thus  give  government 
time  to  concentrate  its  forces  against  them.  But  when 
the  cannon   Vi^ell   opened  against  bim,  he  thought  pro- 


.tly  arnv. 
c  an  efiec- 
Tho  per- 


pev  to 


uitahle 

incnce  of  his  situation,  that  it'  is  Si 
very  shoe-buckles  of  the  besiegers  a 


behind  their  entrenchments.  Their  battery  was  of 
course  pointed  upwards,  and  scarcely  did  the  least  harm 
either  to  his  fortifications  or  his  men.  The  besieged, 
on  the  contrary,  were  able  to  destroy  a  great  number  of 
their  opponents,  including  many  French  picquets,  who 
were,  perhaps,  the  best  soldiers  in  their  army.  The 
works  were  demolislicd  at  leisure ;  and  the  siege  was 
then  abandoned  as  a  matter  of  course,  after  a  consider, 
able  lose  of  jiien. 


CHAPTER  XXin, 


■HE  DUKE  OF  CU.MBEELAN 


Untie  VVii 


Falkirk 


When  the  news  of  Hawley's  mane 
reached  the  court  of  St.  James's,  where  a  drawing-room 
happened  to  be  held  on  that  particular  day,  every  coun- 
tenance is  said  to  have  been  marked  with  doubt  and 
apprehension,  excepting  those  only  of  the  king  himself, 
the  earl  of  Stair,  and  Sir  John  Cope.  It  was  now 
thought  necessary  to  send  a  general  against  the  insur- 
gents, the  best  and  most  popular  of  whom  the  country 
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could  boast,  and  who,  by  one  decisive  effort,  might  at 
length  be  certain  of  successi  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
who,  after  tracking  their  course  to  Carlisle,  had  thouglit 
them  only  fair  game  for  an  inferior  hand,  was  nov 
quested  to  resume  the  command  which  he  then  a 
doned,  and  immediately  to  set  out  for  the  north.  He 
lost  no  time  in  obeying  his  father's  orders;  and  w; 
expeditious  as  to  arrive  unexpectedly  at  Fdinburgh 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  January,  afl 
journey  performed  in  the  short  sjtace  of  four  days. 

This  yountr  general,  whose  name  is  still  so  much 
crated  in  Scotland,  and  of  whom  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  never  was  victorious  any  where  else,  was  a  r 
of  great  personal  intrepidity,  firinncsis,  and  cnlhusi; 
in  his  profession,  though    almost  entirely  destituti 
talent,  and  a  stranger,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  to 
more  praiseworthy  qualification  of  humanity.     He  had 
a   good  humoured  jolly  face,  which  procured  him  the 
epithet  of "  Bluff  Bill;'"  but,  although  it  was  hoped  that 
his  presence  in  Scotland  might  counteract  the  charm 
which    Prince   Charles  had  exercised  over  the  public 
mind,  his  personal  graces  could  never  bear  any  compar 
ison   with  those  of  his  cousin  and  rival;  and  while  hii 
rank  perhaps  dazzled  the  people  a  little,  he  failed  entire 
ly  in  exciting  the  high  intere.'^t  and  deep afTeclion  which 
had  been  bestowed  so  liberally  upon  that  equivocal  s 
of  royalty.     He  was,  however,  entirely  beloved  by  the 
troops,  who  wished  nothing  so  ardently  as  to  have  ' 
at  their  head  instead  of  Hawlcy,  and,  notwithstanding 
their  late  disgrace,  are  said  to  have  been  inspired  with 
the  utmost  confidence  when  they  learned  that  he  was  to 
take  the  command. 

On  his  arriving  at  Holyroodhouse,  he  immediately 
went  to  bed — occupying  the  same  couch  of  slate  which 
Charles  had  used  four  months  before.  After  reposing 
two  hours,  he  rose,  and  proceeded  to  the  great  business 
of  his  mission.  Before  eight  o'clock,  and  before  he  had 
taken  breakfast,  he  is  said  to  have  been  busy  with 
General  Hasvley  and  Huske,  and  other  principal  olfi 
whom  he  summoned  so  hastily  that  they  appeared  in 
their  boots.  During  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  he  re- 
ceived visits  from  the  State-officers,  the  Professors  of 
the  University,  and  the  principal  citizens,  all  of  v.-hom 
had  the  honour  of  kissing  his  hand.  Meanwhile,  the 
music-bells  were  rung  in  his  honour,  and  the  magis- 
trates |)repared  to  present  him  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city.  His  royal  highness*  in  the  midst  of  matters  of 
slate,  did  not  neglect  those  of  war.  He  descended  to 
Ihe  large  court  in  front  of  the  palace,  where  a  train  of 
artillery  had  been  collected,  and  made  a  careful  and  de- 
liberate inspection  of  all  the  pieces.  In  the  afternoon, 
according  to  appointment,  a  number  of  ladies,  chiefly 
belonging  to  wiiig  families  of  dislinctionj  paid  Iheir 
respects  to  him  in  the  same  hall  where  Chailes  had  so 
lately  entertained  his  fair  adherents.  They  were  dress- 
ed in  the  most  splendid  style;  and  one  of  them.  Miss 
Ker,  did  him  the  peculiar  honour  to  appear  with  a  busk, 
at  ihe  top  of  which  was  a  crown,  done  in  bugles,  sur- 
rounded by  the  words,  "  William  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
Britain's  Hero."  He  ki.ssed  the  ladies  all  round,  made 
a  short  speech  expressive  of  his  satisfaction,  and  then 
retired  to  hold  a  council  of  war. 

The  army  had  received  various  reinforcements  since 
its  retreat  from  Falkirk,  and  been  prepared  to  march 
for  some  days  before  the  duke's  arrival.  The  council, 
therefore,  determined  that  it  should  set  forward  next 
morning  towards  the  position  of  the  insurgents,  with 
his  Royal  Highness  at  its  head.  So  prompt  a  resolu- 
tion gave  new  courage  to  the  troops,  and  raised  the 
hopes  of  the  friends  of  government,  hitherto  very  much 
depressed.  In  the  same  degree  it  damped  the  spirits 
of  the  insurgents,  who  had  already  determined  to  retire 
o  the  Highlands,  but  whose  resolution  was  materially 
iccelcraled  by  so  vigorous  a  measure  on  the  part  of  their 

The  duke  set  out  from  Holyroodhouse,  at  nine  o'clock 
n  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  31st  of  January,  after 
having  been  only  thirty  hours  in  Edinburgh.  An  im- 
ie  crowd  had  collectedin  the  court-yaid  and  around 
the  exterior  porch  of  the  palace,  brouglit  together  to 
.  prince  of  the  blood,  and  that  they  might  compare 
his  person  and  apparent  fitness  for  war  with  their  re. 
collections  ef  his  rival.  A  whig  historian  has  recorded 
that,  as  he  stepped  into  his  coach,  an  old  man  exclaim- 
d  "God  bless  him — he  is  far  bonnier  than  the  Preten- 
der ;"  and  there  arc  said  to  have  been  some  others,  who, 
borne  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  attempt- 
ed to  greet  him  with  a  huzza.  But  his  looks  elicited  no 
pressions  of  admiration  from  the  softer  sex;  and  the 
general  feeling  rather  was  one  of  pity  for  (he  gallant 
th  against  whom  ho  was  bending  what  appeared  so 
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powerful  and  irresistible  a  force.  They  saw  him  de- 
part with  sensations  acutely  painful  and  agitating  ;  for 
it  was  the  general  impression  that  this  singular  strug- 
gle for  the  empire  was  soon  to  be  determined,  and  that, 
as  it  were,  by  a  personal  conflict  between  two  persons 
immediately  representing  the  great  parties  concerned. 

Tiie  army  had  departed  early  this  morning  in  two 
columns ;  one  by  Borrowstounnoss,  led  by  General 
Huske,  the  other  by  Linlithgow,  of  which  the  duko 
was  to  take  command  in  person.  Ligonier's  and  Ham- 
ilton's dragoons  patroled  the  roads  in  advance,  to  pre- 
vent intelligence  reaching  the  insurgents.  The  army 
comprised  altogether  fourteen  battalions  of  infantry, 
four  regiments  of  cavalry,  the  Argyle  militia,  and  a 
train  of  artillery.  The  whole  might  amount  to  ten 
thousand  men. 

The  Du'kc  of  Cumberland  had  been  presented  by  the 
Earl  of  Hopetoun  with  a  coach  and  tT,;elvc  horses;  and, 
thinking  it  necessary  to  make  his  departure  from  Edin- 
burgh with  as  much  parade  as  possible,  he  used  this 
splendid  equipage  in  passing  through  the  town.  As  he 
passed  up  the  Cannongate  and  the  High  Street,  he  is  said 
to  have  expressed  great  surprise  at  the  number  of  broken 
windows  which  he  saw  ;  but,  when  informed  that  this 
was  the  result  of  a  recent  illumination,  and  that  a  shat- 
tered  easement  only  indicated  the  residence  of  a  Jacob- 
ite, he  laughed  heartily;  remarking,  that  he  was  better 
content  with  this  explanation,  ill  as  it  omened  lo  him- 
'elf  and  his  family,  than  ho  could  have  been  with  his 
first  impression,  which  ascribed  the  circumstance  to  na- 
tional poverty  or  negligence.  His  coach  was  followed 
by  a  great  number  of  persons  of  di.itinction,  and  by  .a 
vast  mob.  He  went  through  the  Grass-market,  and  left 
the  city  by  the  West  Port.  When  he  got  to  a  place 
called  Castlebarns,  he  left  the  coach,  and  mounted  his 
horse.  The  state-officers  and  others  then  crowded  about 
him  to  take  leave,  and  the  mob  could  no  longer  abstain 
from  raising  a  hearty  huzza.  He  look  off  his  hat,  and, 
lurning  round,  thanked  the  people  for  this  pleasing  ex- 
pression of  Iheir  rcg.ird  ;  adding,  that  he  had  had  but 
little  time  to  cultivate  their  friendsliip,  but  would  be 
well  pleased  when  fortune  gave  him  opportniiity  of  do- 
ing so.  "  I  am  in  a  greast  haste,  my  friends,"  he  cried, 
■'but  I  believe  T  shall  sooii  be  back  to  you  with  good 
news.  Till  then  adieu.''  So  saying,  he  shook  hands 
with  those  nearest  to  him  ;  paused  a  moment ;  and  Ihen 
exclaiming,  "Come,  let  us  have  a  song  before  parting," 
began  to  sing  a  ditty  which  had  been  composed  in  his 


Highland  Laddie,  Highland  Laddie." 
Then  stretching  forth  his  hand,  as  if  addressing  the  ob- 
ectofhis  hostility,  he  set  forwerd  at  a  gallon,  to  put 
limsclf  at  the  head  of  the  array. 

He  lodged  this  evening  at  Linlithgow,  and  it  was  the 
jeneral  expectation  that  he  would  engage  the  Highlan- 
Icrs  next  day.  Slraggling  parties  had  been  seen  liover- 
ng  on  the  hills  between  Falkirk  and  Linlithgow,  which, 
in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  February,  had' fallen  back 
o  the  Torwood,  giving  out  that  they  would  there  await 
he  royal  army.  But  as  he  proceeded  towards  Fal- 
lirk,  stray  Highlanders  were  brought  before  hi.m,  who 
reported  that  they  were  in  reality  conveying  their 
baggage  over  the  Forth,  with  the  intention  of  retreating 
he  Highlands;  and  the  intelligence  was  soon  con- 
ed by  the  noise  of  a  distant  explosion,  occasioned 
by  the  blowing  up  of  their  powder  magazine  in  the 
hurch  of  St.  Ninian's.  The  duke  walked  all  the  way 
from  Linlithgow  to  Falkirk  on  foot,  at  the  head  of  tho 
Scots  Royals," to  encourage  the  men  after  the  manner  of 
■  ■  rival ;  but  he  now  thought  it  unnecessary  to  pursue 
march  with  extraordinary  speed,  and  therefore  rest- 
ed this  evening  at  Falkirk,  where  he  found  the  soldiers 
had  been  wounded  in  the  late  engagement,  desert- 
ed by  their  captors. 

■(Vhen   his   royal    highness  arrived  in  Falkirk,  and  it 
?  debated  what  lodging   he   should  choose,  he  is  said 
lave  inquired  for  the  house   which  "his  cousin  had 
u;  led,"  being  sure,  he  said,  that  (Aa/ would  not  only  be 
most  comfortable  in  the  town,  but  also  the  best  pro- 
oned.     He  accordingly  passed  the  night  in  the  same 
ise  and  the  same  bed,  which  have  been  already  de- 
scribed as  accommodating  Charles  on  the  evening  of  tho 
battle.     He  next  morning  marched  to  Stirling,  which 
he  found  evacuated  by  the  insurgents,  and  where  Goiie- 
1  Blakcney  informed  him,  that,  but  for  his  scasonabto 
lief,  he  must  have  speedily  surrendered  tho  fortress  for 
ant  of  ammunition  and   provisions.     A  considerable 
imbcr  of  straggling  adherents  oi'  the  Chifvalier  were 
here  taken  prisoners,  including  a  lady  whom  popular  r»- 
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—the  celebrated   and  sat  dow 
all  sent  to  Edin 


port  assigned  to  Charles  as  a 
Jennie  Cameron.  The  prison 
bur^h  Castle. 

Charles  had  not  in  reality  fled  to  the  Highlands  from 
fear  of  the  duke.  Tliis  motion  was  the  result  of  a  de- 
termination entered  into  before  his  royal  highness  ar- 
lived  in  Scotland.  So  lately  as  the  20th,  it  had  been 
Charles's  intention  to  engage  the  royal  army,  and,  in 
that  resolution,  he  hold  a  review  on  the  field  of  Ban- 
noclihurn,  when  it  was  found,  from  the  losses  sustained 
in  the  sicife,  and  the  numerous  desertions  which  had 
lalicn  place  since  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  army  was  reduced  to  five  thousand.  Lord 
(5corge  Murray  and  the  principal  chiefs,  therefore,  fram- 
ed an  address  to  their  leader  on  the  29th,  representing 
the  impossibility  of  meeting  the  royal  army  on  fair  term 
at  present,  and  counselling  a  retreat  to  the  north,  which 
while  it  disconcerted  the  enemy,  would  enable  thoin  ti 
recruit  their  diminished  bands.  With  great  reluct.anee 
'     1  this  measure,  so  much  in  opposi 
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of  active  wartare  at  whatever  hazard.  On  the  sa 
■lay.  therefore,  that  tlic  Duke  of  Cumberland  marched 
from  Linlithgow,  the  Higliiandrrs  having  spiked  theii 
heavy  cannon,  and  blown  up  their  magazine,  left  Stir 
ling  lor  the  Frew,  where  they  crossed  the  river  that  even. 
inn,  carrying  all  their  prisoners  along  with  them. 

The  explosion  of  the  prince's  magazine  at  St.  Ninian's 
has  been  already  mentioned.  This  circumstance  alfordcd 
his  now  triumphant  enemies  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
traducing  him.  About  ten  of  the  country  people  had 
been  killed  by  the  accident;  and  it  was  studiously  repre. 
Rented  by  tlie  Whigs,  that  the  destruction  of  these  inno- 
cent persons  had  been  an  object  with  the  prince — that, 
iniieed,  the  whole  affair  was  a  conspiracy  against  th 
natives.  Notwithstanding  that  nearly  as  many  of  the 
insurgents  had  perished,  tliis  absurd  calumny  was  madf 
tlie  subject  of  serious  discussion,  not  only  in  conversa 
tion,  but  in  pamphlets  and  magazines;  and  as  Charle^ 
did  uDt  remain  to  vindicate  himself,  it  gained  universa 
credit  among  his  enemies.  The  religious  alarmists  of 
that  day  even  affected  to  believe  it  a  piece  of  sacrilege, 
representing  the  case  as  a  sort  of  plea — the  church  of 
Rome  versus  the  church  of  St.  Ninian's.  The  people  of  a 
succeeding  age  are  oflen  astonished  at  the  absurd  beliefs 
which  have  obtained  among  parties  during  an  agitating 
crisis;  and  there  are  few  of  a  domestic  nature,  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  which  could  astonish  a  modern  more 
than  that  which  asseverated  Prince  Charles  to  have  spent 
six  thousand  pounds  weight  of  powder  in  blowing  up  a 
country  parish  church,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a 
few  unoffending  individuals. 

Jlut  while  Charles  is  so  easily  exculpated  from  the 
charge  of  inhumanity  and  sacrilege,  the  cowardly  ruf- 
fians who  formed  the  host  of  his  adversary,  and  who 
helped  to  propagate  this  calumny  against  him,  are  not  to 
be  so  easily  acquitted  of  one  far  more  savage  and  fiend- 
ish— the  conflagration  of  the  palace  of  Linlithgow.  The 
spacious  halls  of  this  beautiful  old  pile,  where  many  a 
noble  and  many  a  royal  heart  formerly  reposed — ^wliere 
the  chivalrous  James  projected  his  terrible  though  hap- 
less inroad  upon  England,  and  where  his  beauteous  de- 
scendant drew  her  first  breath — these  venerable  apart- 
ments, consecrated  to  every  bosom  in  Scotland  by  na- 
tional feeling  and  historical  association,  were  on  this 
occasion  spread  with  straw  to  receive  the  vile  perse 
a  brutal  foreign  soldiery;  and  the  hallowed  echoes 
awakened  to  rude  profanity  and  laughter,  which  had  slept 
einee  the  lamentations  of  Flodden  and  the  love-strains  of 
Mary.  When  the  inglorious  crew  arose  to  depart,  they 
resolved  to  show  their  contempt  of  the  country  which 
they  invaded,  by  desecrating  this  favourite  shrine  of  na- 
tional feeling;  and  they  accordingly,  with  the  greatest 
deliberation,  raked  tire  liveembersof  their  fires  into  their 
straw  pallets,  so  as  immediately  to  involve  the  apartments 
in  flames.  They  than  left  the  building  to  its  fate,  and  it 
soon  became,  what  it  now  is,  a  desolate  and  blackened 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

MARCH  TO  THE  NORTH. 

Now  er«at  Hawley  leads  on.  with  great  Hiiske  at  his  tail, 
Aod  the  dulie  in  Uie  cenire — Uiis  sure  cannot  fail. 

Jactibitc  Song, 

The  last  meal  which  Prince  Charles  partook  upon  the 
^owland  territory,  which  he  had  now  kept  possession  of 
jr  five  months,  was  at  Boquhan,  on  tlie  1st  of  February, 
amiediately  before  crossing  the  Forth.    He  arrived  here 

little  aller  mid-day,  along  with  his  principal  ofBcGrs, 


incr  which  had  been  prepared  for 
him.  His  march  across  the  river  was  attended  by  a  cir- 
cumstance, which  seems  to  prove  that  the  peasantry  of 
Scotland  were  not  uniformly  adverse  or  indifferent  to  his 
On  the  preceding  evening.  Captain  Campbell,  of 
the  king's  service,  had  come,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  to 
the  farm  of  West  Frew,  upon  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
ked  for  a  person  who  might  show  him  the  fords. 
The  farmer  was  a  stanch  Jacobite,  and,  suspecting  no 
good  to  his  prince  from  the  captain's  enquiries,  directed 
him,  not  to  the  regular  and  accustomed  lord,  but  to  one 
hich  was  seldom  used,  a  little  farther  up  tli»  river. 
Campbell  then  took  from  a  cart  several  sacks  full  of  cal- 
trops, which  he  threw  into  the  stream.  Having  thus  pre- 
pared, as  he  thought,  for  the  annoyance  of  the  insurgent 
ly,  he  and  his  party  withdrew.  The  farmer,  secretly 
rejoicing  at  the  service  he  had  done  to  the  prince, 
the  water  next  day,  along  with  his  sons  and  serva 
aincd  near  his  royal  highness  all  the  time  he 
ler.  When  their  meal  was  finished,  the  party  took 
the  proper  ford,  all  except  Charles,  who,  not  tliinking  any 
information  necessary  regarding  fords  which  he  had  used, 
rode  through  by  one  different  from  either  of  the  above, 
mentioned, and  in  which  Die  farmer  had  seen  one  ofCamp- 
bell's  men  deposit  a  single  caltrop.  By  ill  luck,  the 
prince's  horse  picked  up  this,  and  was  of  course  wounded. 
This  information  was  derived  from  one  of  the  farmer's 
sons,  who  survived  till  recent  times,  and  who  never  eoiild 
speak  of  the  circumstance  without  great  emotion.  He 
used  to  say,  that  he  had  at  first  entertained  a  boyish  ap- 
prehension, lest  he  should  find  no  body  to  point  out  the 
prince  at  Boquhan  house,  and  that  he  should  thus  be  un- 
able in  after  life  to  say  that  he  had  beheld  so  interesting 
a  person.  "  But,"  he  would  continue,  v/ith  the  fervour  of 
a  true  Jacobite,  "my  anxiety  on  this  point  was  quite  un- 
necessary;— there  was  somelUing  in  the  air  of  that  noble 
young  man,  which  would  have  pointed  him  out  to  me,  as 
the  son  of  a  king,  among  ten  thousand!" 

The  army  spent  the  evening  of  that  day  (February  1st,) 
Dumblane,  while  the  prince  rode  forward  a  few  miles 
d  lodged  at  Drummond  Castle,  the  princely  seat  of  his 
end  the  Duke  of  Perth.  The  roads  were  now  found  so 
bad,  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  soms  of  their  bag- 
gage behind.  They  persisted,  however,  in  a  resolution 
which  had  been  made,  to  take  all  their  prisoners  along 
with  them  to  the  nortli.  These  persons,  after  the  battle, 
had  been  confined  in  the  Castle  of  Doune,  near  Dum- 
blane, a  strong  old  fortress,  of  which  the  Laird  of  Glen- 
gyle  had  been  made  governor;  and  they  now  joined  tlie 
iirmy  in  its  retreat.  Many  of  them  took  the  earliest 
portunity  of  making  their  escape,  notwithstanding  that 
tiiey  were  treated  with  all  possible  civility,  and  had  pledg- 
ed  tlieir  honour  not  to  take  advantage  of  any  indulgences 
which  might  be  shown  to  them. 

The  Highland  army  reached  Crieff  next  day,  and  the 
frinee  slept  at  a  place  called  Fairnton.  A  council  of 
was  there  held  on  the  3d ;  when  it  was  determined  that,  for 
the  sike  of  subsistence,  the  march  to  the  north  should  be 
performed  in  two  parties;  one  of  which,  consisting  of  the 
clans,  under  Charles's  command,  should  take  the  ordinary 
military  road  which  General  Cope  had  assumed  in  his 
northern  expedition;  while  the  low  country  regiments  and 
horse  should  be  conducted  by  Lord  George  Murray,along 
the  roads  by  the  coast  of  Angus  and  Aberdeenshire.  In- 
verness was  to  he  the  rendezvous.  At  the  time  this  re- 
solution was  taken,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  busy, 
thirty  miles  behind,  in  repairing  the  bridge  of  Stirling 
for  the  passage  of  his  troops;  one  arch  of  that  ancient 
and  important  structure  having  been  destroyed,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  campaign,  by  Governor  Blakeney,  to 
prevent  the  transmission  of  supplies  to  Chai-Ies  from  the 
Highlands. 

Nothing  could  more  distinctly  prove  the  individual  su- 
periority of  the  insurgent  army  over  the  king's  troops,  or 
rather  perhaps  the  superiority  of  their  desultory  system 
over  the  formal  and  foolish  rules  of  regular  warfare,  than 
the  way  in  which  they  performed  their  retreat  to  the 
north.  While  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  to  wait  a 
day  for  the  repair  of  a  bridge,  and  then  could  only  drag 
his  lumbering  strength  over  the  post-roads  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  in  as  many  hours,  Charles  ford- 
ed rivers,  crossed  over  moors,  and  dared  the  winter  dan- 
gers of  a  hilly  country  with  the  utmost  alacrity  and 
promptitude.  The  present  generation  has  seen  the  same 
system  revived  with  effect  by  the  great  modern  soldier  of 
the  continent;  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  better  idea 
of  the  surprise  with  which  the  duke,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, beheld  the  incalculable  movements  of  his  antagonist, 
than  by  recalling  the  perplexity  of  the  old  Austrian  g 
rals  on  observing  the  first  movements  of  Bonaparb 
Italy. 


At  the  commencement  of  the  pursuit,  the  duke  had 
been  little  more  than  a  single  day's  march  behind  the 
retiring  host.    But,  on  the  sixth  day,  he  found  this  inter- 
1  to  have  increased  threefold.  The  Highland  army  had 
been  passing  through  Perth,  in  straggling  parties,  during 
tlie  whole  of  tlie  2d  and  3d  of  February;  he  did  not  ar- 
there  till  the  6th ;  when  he  learned  that  one  party 
had  passed  Blair  in  Athole  on  the  direct  road  to  Inver- 
,  while  the  other  was  just  evacuating  Montrose,  on 
route  to  Aberdeen.     He  then  saw  fit  to  discontinue 
the  chase  for  the  present;  the  weather  being  the  most  un- 
fit possible  for  the  movements  of  his  army,  and  the  High- 
land hills  which  now  rose  to  his  view,  presenting  but  few 
inducements  for  an  advance.    He  contented  himself  with 
fishing  up,  from  the  bottom  of  the  Tay,  about  fourteen 
guns  which  the  insurgents  had  spiked  and  thrown  into 
the  bed  of  that  river,  and  with  sending  out  parlies  to  lay 
waste  the  lands  and  seize  the  unprotected  relations  of  the 
Perthshire  insurgents. 

Before  he  had  been  many  days  in  Perth,  intelligence 
was  brought  to  him,  that  his  brother-in-law,  the  Prince  of 
Hesse,  had  entered  the  Frith  of  Forth,  with  those  auxili- 
ary troops  which,  as  already  mentioned,  his  majesty  had 
called  over  from  the  continent,  to  assist  him  in  suppress- 
ing the  insurrection.  This  armament  cast  anchor  in 
Leith  Roads  on  the  8th  of  February.  The  prince  landed 
that  night  at  Leith  harbour,  and  was  immediately  con- 
ducted to  Holyroodhouse,  where  apartments  had  been 
prepared  for  his  reception.'  He  was  attended  by  the 
Earl  of  Crawford,  so  famous  in  the  wars  of  George  the 
Second,  by  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Wolfcnbuttle,  and  by  va- 
other  distinguished  persons.  The  castle  greeted  his 
serene  highness  with  a  round  of  great  guns ;  and  next 
day,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  the  Sabbath,  the  people 
flocked  in  great  numbers  to  see  and  congratulate  him. 
His  troops,  which  amounted  to  five  thousand  in  number, 
landed  on  that  and  the  succeeding  day,  and  were  canton- 
in  the  city. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  judged  it  necessary,  on  the 
15th,  to  leave  his  camp  at  Perth,  and  pay  a  hurried  visit 
to  the  prince  at  Edinburgh.  On  his  arrival  in  that  city, 
le  was  hailed  with  tlie  loudest  acclamations  of  tlie  loyal 
nhabitants,  as  having  already  cleared  the  country  of  its 
listurbers,  and  restored  peace  where  he  had  lately  found 
civil  war.  It  was  at  this  time  the  general  impression, 
that  the  insurgents,  dismayed  at  his  approach,  had  retired 
ito  the  north  only  to  disperse  themselves,  as  Mar  and 
is  army  had  done  in  1716,  on  the  advance  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  and  that,  in  imitation  of  his  father's  conduct 
at  that  time,  Charles  had  left  the  country  by  one  of  the 
ports  on  the  east  coast.  The  whig  writers  of  the  time,  at 
a  loss  to  flatter  the  royal  soldier  sufficiently,  assured  the 
public  that  his  face  had  acted  like  the  rising  sun,  and 
fairly  dispersed  the  clouds  of  rebellion  which  lately  ho- 
vered over  their  country; — a  somewhat  unlucky  compari- 
son, however,  as  a  Jacobite  afterwards  remarked,  in  so 
far  as  his  royal  highness's  countenance  bore  an  unfortUr 
nate  resemblance  to  the  round  unmeaning  visage  usually 
given  to  that  luminary  on  a  sign-post. 

On  the  evening  of  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  the  duke 
and  the  prince  held  a  council  of  war  in  Milton  Lodge, 
tile  house  of  the  lord  justice  clerk,  to  determine  their  fii- 
operations.  The  generals  who  attended  this  meet- 
ing, imposed  upon  by  the  popular  report,  and  disposed  to 
flatter  the  duke,  gave  it  unanimously  as  their  opinion 
that  the  war  was  now  at  on  end,  and  that  his  royal  higli- 
ness  had  notliing  to  do  but  send  a  few  parties  into  the 
Highlands,  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  who 
should  exterminate  all  that  remained  of  the  insurgent 
force.  When  these  persons  had  delivered  their  senti- 
ments, the  duke  turned  to  Lord  Milton,  and  desired  to 
hear  his  opinion  upon  the  present  state  of  affairs.  That 
worthy  man  begged  to  be  excused  from  speaking  in  an 
assembly  where  his  profession  did  not  qualify  him;  but 
his  royal  highness  insisted  that  he  should  speak,  as  he 
knew  the  Highlands  and  Highlanders  better  than  any 
man  present.  His  lordship  then  declared  it  as  his  opi- 
nion, that  the  war  was  not  at  an  end,  but  that  the  insur- 
gents  would  again  unite  their  scattered  forces,  and  hazard 
a  battle  before  abandoning  the  enterprise.  The  duke,  who 
had  already  seen  the  bad  results  of  giving  up  the  chase 
too  soon,  and  of  demitting  the  suppression  of  tlie  insur- 
rection to  inferior  hands,  adopted  this  opinion;  and  im- 
mediately set  out  to  rejoin  his  army,  having  previously 
given  orders  that  the  Hessian  troops  should  follow  him 
with  all  convenient  speed. 

The  propriety  of  Lord  Milton's  opinion  was  proved  by 
what  followed.  Notwithstanding  the  weather,  and  the 
desolation  of  the  country-,  Charles  succeeded  in  leading 
his  force,  without  diminution,  over  the  Grampians,  to 
the  shore  of  the  Moray  Frith;  and  Lord  George  Murray 
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easily  reached  the  same  point,  by  the  more  eircuitous 
route  which  he  had  adopted  tlirough  Angus  and  Aber- 
deenshire. In  his  marcli  tlirough  Badenoch,  the  prince 
reduced  the  small  government  fortof  Iluthven;  and  Lord 
George,  in  passing  Peterhead,  was  reinforced  by  a  troop 
of  dismounted  French  picquets,  which  had  just  been 
landed  at  that  port.  The  duke  pursued  Lord  George's 
route  at  a  leisurely  pace,  leaving  the  Hessians  to  guard 
tlie  passes  at  Perth,  and  having  sent  on  a  body  of  troops 
under  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  to  garrison  the  castle  of  Blair. 

It  was  perhaps  unfortunate  for  Scotland  tliat  the  com- 
mander of  the  royal  army  should  have  marclied  to  Cul- 
loden  through  Angus  and  Aberdeenshire;  because  the 
symptoms  of  disaffection  which  he  saw  in  these  districts, 
must  Iiave  given  him  an  extremely  unfavourable  impres- 
sion of  the  kingdom  in  general,  and  had  a  strong  effect 
in  disposing  him^to  treat  it,  after  his  victory,  as  a  con- 
quered country.  All  the  gentlemen  throughout  Angus, 
at  least,  he  found  absent  with  the  insurgent  army;  others 
paid  him  so  little  respect  as  to  recruit  almost  before  liis 
eyes.  In  the  town  of  Forfar,  a  small  party  of  Charles's 
forces  beat  up  for  new  adherents  on  the  day  before  he 
entered  the  town ;  and,  being  concealed  by  the  itihabi- 
tants  till  he  had  gone  past,  continued  to  do  the  same  im- 
mediately on  his  back  being  turned.  When  he  lodged  at 
the  Castle  of  Glamniis,  another  incident  occurred,  which 
must  have  not  a  little  e-xaspernted  his  temper.  On  his 
troop  preparing  to  depart  in  the  morning,  it  was  found 
that  all  the  girths  of  his  horses  had  been  cut  during  the 
night,  in  order  to  retard  his  march.  But  a  more  une- 
quivocal proof  of  the  hatred  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
Angusians,  occurred  at  tlie  ancient,  episcopal,  and  truly 
Jacobite  city  of  Brechin,  which  was  his  first  stage  be^'ond 
Forfar.  As  he  was  slowly  parading  through  the  princi- 
pal street,  hemmed  closely  in,  and  retarded  by  an  im- 
mense crowd  which  had  collected  to  see  him,  he  observed 
a  singularly  pretty  girl  standing  on  a  stair-fiead^  gazing, 
among  many  others  of  her  sex,  at  tlie  miusual  spectacle ; 
and  it  pleased  his  royal  highness  to  honour  tliis  damsel 
with  a  low  bow  and  an  elevation  of  the  hat.  To  his  great 
mortification,  and  to  the  no  less  delight  of  the  spectators, 
the  object  of  his  admiration  returned  the  compliment  by 
a  contemptuous  gesture  which  does  not  admit  of  descrip- 
tion. The  duke  might  have  laid  little  stress  upon  tlic 
trick  of  a  stable-boy,  or  upon  the  daring  of  a  country 
gciUleman;  but  when  he  found  the  principles  of  rebellion 
revolutionising  the  female  heart  so  far  as  to  render  it  im- 
pervious to  flattery,  he  was  certainly  justifiable  in  con- 
sidering the  case  desperate. 

Having  resolved,  on  reaching  Aberdeen,  to  await  the 
return  of  spring  before  proceeding  farther,  he  marked  his 
sense  of  the  disaffection  of  tliis  part  of  the  country,  by 
subjecting  part  of  it  to  the  terrors  of  military  law.  A  man 
of  the  name  of  Ferrier  had  raised  about  two  hundred  men 
for  the  service  of  the  Chevalier  throughout  the  Braes  of 
Angus,  where,  establishing  a  sort  of  camp,  he  laid  the 
country  under  contribution  even  to  the  very  ports  of 
Brechin.  The  duke  despatched  a  party,  which,  not  sa- 
tisfied with  expelling  Ferrier,  treated  the  country  with 
excessive  severity,  mulcting  all  whom  they  could  convict, 
of  Jaeobitism,  and  burning  the  whole  of  the  episcopal 
meeting-houses.  "  It  cost  some  pains,"  observes  the  Scots 
Magazine  very  gravely,  "to  save  Glenesk  from  bcina: 
burnt  from  end  to  end,  being  a  nest  of  Jacobites." 

Charles  reached  Moy  Castle,  about  ten  miles  from  In- 
verness, on  Sunday  the  16th  of  February.  Inverness  was 
at  this  time  possessed  by  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  a  lieute- 
nant-general in  the  royal  service,  who  had  early  in  the 
campaign  raised  several  independent  companies  in  tlie 
north,  and  had  now  a  force  of  about  two  thousand  men. 
The  prince  intended  to  await  the  arrival  of  Lord  George 
Murray  with  tlie  other  column  of  his  army,  before  mak- 
ing any  attempt  upon  that  formidable  body;  and  he  now 
reposed,  after  his  fatiguing  march  over  the  Grampians, 
a  welcome  and  honoured  guest,  in  the  house  of  an  ad- 
herent Moy  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  Laird  of 
Macintosh,  whose  elan  had  been  led  out  by  his  wife, 
while  he  himself  remained  in  a  command  under  Lord 
Loudoun.  The  laird  was  at  this  time  upon  duty  with  the 
royal  forces,  and  Lady  Macintosh  alone  remained  at  Moy, 
to  dispense  the  duties  of  hospitality.  Charles,  apprehend- 
ing no  danger  from  his  vicinity  to  Lord  Loudoun,  allow- 
ed his  men  to  straggle  about  the  country,  and  had  only 
a  few  with  him  at  the  time  when  a  remarkable  incident 
took  place. 

Lord  Loudoun,  learning  tlie  security  in  which  Charles 
was  reposing,  formed  a  project  of  seizing  his  perscn  by 
surprise.  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  he  planted  guards 
and  a  chain  of  sentinels  completely  round  Inverness, 
both  within  and  without  the  town,  with  positive  orders 
not  to  suffer  any  pcr.ion  to  leave  it,  on  any  pretext  what- 


ever,  however  high  the  rank  of  the  person  might  be.  At 
the  same  time  he  ordered  fifteen  hundred  men  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  moment's  warning ; 
and,  having  assembled  this  body  of  troops  without  alarm- 
ing the  inhabitants,  he  set  oif  at  their  head,  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark,  planning  his  march  so  as  to  arrive  at  the 
Castle  of  Moy  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

How  his  lordship's  well-laid  scheme  came  to  be  dis- 
covered by  the  enemy,  is  not  very  well  known.  There 
are  at  least  two  accounts.  One  avers,  that  Fraser  ol 
Gorthleck  despatched  a  letter  to  Lady  ftlaclntosh,  warn- 
ing her  of  the  design;  and  that  another  epistle  to  the 
same  effect  was  communicated  by  her  ladyship's  motlier, 
who,  though  a  whig,  was  unwiUing  that  the  prince  should 
be  taken  in  her  daughter's  liouse.^  The  other  account  is 
most  consistent  with  probability.  Some  English  officers 
being  overheard  in  a  tavern  discussing  the  project,  the 
daughter  of  the  landlady,  a  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  found  means  to  escape  from  the  tow-n,  and, 
running  as  fast  as  she  could  to  Moy,  without  shoes  or 
stockings,  which  she  had  taken  off  to  aeeeleralc  her  pro- 
gress, gave  Lady  Macintosh  a  breathless  narrative  of 
the  plot.  Charles  immediately  left  the  house,  and  took 
refuge  among  the  hills.  The  high-spirited  lady  at  the 
same  time  despatched  five  or  six  of  her  people,  under  the 
command  of  a  country  blacksmith,  to  watch  the  approach 
of  Loudoun's  troops. 

The  man  intrusted  with  this  duty  was  one  of  singu- 
larly intrepid  and  enterprising  spirit.  Guessing  tlie 
probable  eftects  of  a  counter  surprise,  he  resolved  to 
cheek  Loudoun's  march  to  Moy  ;  and  though  his  little 
party  seemed  so  ill  adapted  to  such  a  purpose,  he  carried 
througli  his  design  witli  all  the  vigour  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  belter  matched  commander.  Having 
planted  his  men  at  considerable  intervals  along  the  road, 
with  tile  orders  which  he  considered  necessary,  he  no 
sooner  heard  the  noise  of  the  approaching  troops,  tlian 
he  fired  his  piece  in  that  direction,  his  men  doing  the 
same  at  brief  intervals.  The  party  then  made  as  much 
noise  as  they  could,  calling  upon  tlie  Camerons  and 
MaeDonalds  to  advance,  and  shouting  out  orders  that  no 
quarter  should  be  given  to  the  villains  who  designed  to 
murder  their  prince.  His  ri«e  had  all  the  effect  that 
could  have  been  expected.  Without  waiting  for  a  second 
fire,  the  army  turned  tail  en  Tnassf^  convinced  that  the 
whole  of  tlic  Higliland  army  was  upon  them  ;  and  a 
scene  of  confusion  ensued  which  it  would  bo  difficult  to 
describe.  Those  who  had  been  first  in  the  advance  were 
also  the  first  to  retreat ;  but  the  rear,  not  so  quickly  ap- 
prehendingthc  matter,  did  not  fly  exactly  at  the  same  time, 
and  many  were  therefore  thrown  down  and  trode  upon, 
to  the  imminent  danger  of  their  lives.  The  panic,  fear, 
and  flight  continued  till  they  got  near  Inverness,  where 
it  was  found,  that,  though  none  of  the  army  were  slain, 
except  a  filer  by  the  blacksmith's  shot,  the  whole  were 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  distress,  with  bruises,  wounds, 
and  mortification.  The  Master  of  Ross,  one  of  the  un. 
happy  band  who  survived  until  recent  times,  used  to  say, 
that  he  had  been  in  many  situations  of  peril  throughout 
his  life,  but  had  never  found  himself  in  a  condition  so 
grievous  as  that  in  which  he  was  at  the  route  of  Moy. 

Charles  assembled  his  men  next  morning,  and  advanced 
upon  Inverness,  to  take  revenge  for  the  alarm  into  which 
he  had  been  thrown  ;  but  Lord  Loudoun,  wisely  judging 
himself  no  match  for  two  or  three  thousand  men  after  he 
had  been  discomfited  by  half  a  dozen,  retired  across  the 
Moray  Frith  into  Ross  ;  by  which  motion  he  was  pre- 
vented, during  the  whole  campaign,  from  ever  forming  a 
junction  with  the  royal  army,  and  his  whole  force,  indeed, 
from  which  so  much  had  been  expected  by  government, 
rendered  completely  hors  de  combat. 

Inverness,  now  a  flourishing  town  of  nine  or  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  where  all  the  refinements,  and 
many  of  the  elegances  of  city  life  are  to  be  met  with, 
appears,  from  a  publication  of  the  period,  to  have  been 
then  only  such  a  town  as  could  be  expected  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  Highland  and  half  civilised  territory — a  roval  burgh, 
yet  not  emancipated  from  feudal  domination  ;  a  sea  port, 
but  possessing  only  a  slight  local  commerce  ;  confined  in 
its  dimensions,  limited  in  population,  and  poor  in  its  re- 
sources.  While  the  town  bore  every  external  mark  of 
wretchedness,  in  people — even  its  shopkeepers — wore 
the  Highland  dress  in  all  its  squalor  and  scantitude,  and 
generally  spoke  Gaelic.  A  coa'  h  had  never,  at  this  time, 
been  seen  at  Inverness;  nor  was  there  a  turnpike  road 
within  forty  miles  of  its  walls.  The  only  advancement 
which  it  could  be  said  to  have  made  in  civilisation,  was 
occasioned  by  the  English  garrison  maintained  in  its 
fort  by  government,  anil  by  a  certain  degree  of  inter- 
course which  its  disaffected  neighbours  maintained 
thro'.igh   its    port  with    France.     A  few    indeed   of  the 


Highland  gentry  resided  in  it  during  the  winter,  shedding 
a  feeble  and  partial  gleam  of  intelligence  over  the  minds 
of  the  kilted  burghers;  and  it  was  in  the  town  Iiouec  of  one 
of  these.  Lady  Drummuir,  mother  to  the  Lady  Macin- 
tosh,— which,  as  appears,  was  then  the  only  house  at 
Inverness  that  had  a  room  ungvaecd  by  a  bed, — lliat  the 
Young  Chevalier  took  up  his  residence. 

Though  Charles  thus  easily  obtained  possession  of  In- 
verness, his  triumph  could  not  be  called  complete  so  long 
as  the  fort  held  out  against  him.  Fort  George,  for  such 
was  its  name,  had  been  establishsd  at  the  revolution, 
upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Inverness,  which 
we  need  not  remind  the  reader,  has  been  rendered  clas- 
sical by  Shakspeare.  A  tall  massive  tower,  reared  upon 
an  eminence,  the  sides  of  which  were  protected  by 
bastions, — commanding  the  town  on  one  hand,  and  the 
bridge  oyer  the  Ness  on  another,— formed  tlie  whole  of 
this  tiifling  place  of  strength,  which  had  cost  government 
altogether  about  fifty  thousand  pounds,  in  its  construc- 
tion and  maintenance.  On  the  present  occasion,  it  was 
garrisoned  by  a  company  of  Grants  under  Eotliie- 
murchus,*  a  company  of  BlacLeods,  and  eighty  regular 
troops ;  and  had  sufficient  store  of  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions. 

The  Highlanders,  who  held  the  chain  of  forts  which 
government  had  planted  throughout  their  country  in 
very  small  respect,  received  a  gratification  of  the  highest 
order,  when,  after  a  siege  of  two  days,  this  fortress  fell 
into  their  hands.  Their  joy  was  of  such  a  nature,  as  to 
receive  little  addition  from  the  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon, 
or  even  the  hundred  barrels  of  beef,  which  accompanied 
the  rendition.  But  it  was  sensibly  increased,  when  they 
learned  that  the  prince  had  resolved  to  destroy  the  hated 
fortress.  This  was  done  immediately  after  it  surrendered, 
though  not  without  the  loss  of  life.  The  French  engineer, 
who  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  blowing  it  up,  think- 
ing the  match  was  extinguished,  approached  to  examine 
it,  when  the  explosion  took  place,  and  carried  him  up 
into  the  air,  along  with  the  stones  of  the  bastion.  He 
was  thrown  quite  over  the  river,  and  fell  upon  a  green  at 
least  three  hundred  yards  from  the  castle.  It  is  said, 
that  though  he  himself  was  found  dead,  his  dog,  a  little 
French  poodle,  whieli  went  up  into  the  air  along  with 
him,  fell  unhurt  by  his  side,  and  was  able  immediately  to 
run  away. 

Before  the  capture  of  Fort  George,  which  took  place  on 
the  90tii  of  February,  the  column  led  by  Lord  George 
Murray  joined  the  prince,  and  rendered  the  army  once 
more  complete.  .The  whole  of  the  Lowland  territory  on 
the  shore  of  the  Moray  Frith,  besides  all  the  adjacent 
Highlands,  to  the  distance  of  an  hundred  miles  from  In- 
verness, was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents ;  but  tlie 
duke  interposed  on  one  side,  and  the  Hessians  on  another, 
to  prevent  all  communication  with  the  south ;  and  Lord 


*  The  Grants  are  always  instanced  as  a  Whig  clan,  and 
one  of  their  chieftains  is  here  seen  in  the  command  of  a 
fortress  belonging  to  tlie  government.  There  could  not 
be  a  belter  instance  of  the  political  duplicity  which  has 
ever  so  strongly  prevailed  since  the  termination  of  the 
legitimate  line  of  British  monarciiy  ;  both  the  elan  end 
this  chieftain  were  in  reality  rank" Jacobites.  Tiie  fol- 
lowing anecdote  illustrative  of  Rothicmurchus's  personal 
Jaeobitism,  is  derived  from  an  excellent  source,  the 
Scottish  bishop  so  often  referred  to. 

When  General  Wade  first  came  into  the  Highlands, 
upon  his  road  making  expeditions,  he  frequently  took  up 
his  abode  with  Rclhicmurchus,  under  the  idea  that  he,  as 
an  officer  of  government,  could  not  confer  a  greater 
honour  upon  a  gentleman  who  was  understood  to  be  so 
well  aff'ected.  This  species  of  patronage  he  carried  to 
such  a  length,  as  sometimes  to  stay  whole  weeks  and 
even  months  at  a  time.  Rothie,  for  such  was  Mr.  Grant's 
most  popular  name,  inly  detested  the  general  and  all  his 
tribe,  and,  though  obliged  to  treat  the  emissary  of  his 
monarch  with  civility,  could  have  seen  him  any  wiicre 
rather  than  at  his  dining  table.  The  plan  which  he  took 
to  get  rid  of  the  annoyance,  was  desperate,  but  ingeniouf. 
One  day,  after  dinner,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  company 
had  retired,  he  rose,  went  to  the  door,  cautiously  locked 
it,  and  then  coming  back  to  tlie  table,  witli  all  the  slyness 
and  emphasis  of  a  true  Jacobite,  addressed  his  guest  in 
these  weirds  : — "  General,  it's  needless  for  you  and  me  to 
play  fause  to  one  anither  ony  longer.  We  baith  ken 
very  weel  what  ane  another  is  in  reality,  whatever  he 
may  see  fit  to  pretend.  I  propose  that  we  now  drink  the 
health  of  King  James  the  Eighth  on  our  bended  knees!" 
Thunderstruck  at  such  a  discovery,  the  general  tcok  an 
early  opportunity  of  leaving  the  hospitable  table  of 
Rothiemurchus,  which  from  that  day  forward  he  pa. 
tronited  no  more. 
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Loudoun,  hanging  with  his  native  troops  still  nearer 
upon  the  north,  their  position  was  by  no  means  an 
ao^reeable  one.  Money  and  provisions  were  in  danger  of 
exhaustion  in  the  mean  time  ;  and  the  return  of  spring 
seemed  only  necessary  to  permit  the  three  armies  to 
narrow  their  circle,  and  ft-ush  tlie  insurgents  by  an  over- 
powering force. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  NORTH. 

The  Norlh !— What  do  they  in  the  North  1 

Jitckard  the  Third. 

Whatever  were  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  a 
position  which  had  only  been  chosen  as  the  best  that 
could  be  obtained,  the  Highland  army  displayed  no 
symptom  of  depression  under  their  unfortunate  circum- 
stances, but  on  the  contrary,  maintained  all  that  show 
of  energetic  courage  and  alacrity  which  had  so  strikingly 
distinguished  the  more  brilliant  era  of  the  campaign. 
'J'hey  projected  a  number  of  expeditions,  sieges,  and  sur- 
prises, almost  all  of  which  they  executed  with  promptitude 
and  success,  notwithstanding-  the  season  was  uncom- 
monly severe,  and  the  Highlands  a  country  as  ill  suited 
as  might  be  for  tlie  evolutions  of  a  winter  campaign. 
Lord  Loudoun  having  annoyed  them  a  good  deal  by  in- 
vasions upon  their  side  of  the  Frith,  a  party  imder  the 
Duke  of  Perth  at  last  succeeded  in  surprising  and  dis- 
persing his  array,  taking  several  hundred  prisoners, 
without  the  exchange  of  a  shot.  Another  party  reduced 
Fort  Augustus  with  equal  ease ;  while  Loehiel  laid  siege 
to  Fort  ^Villiam,  which,  during  his  absence,  had  proved 
a  grievous  annoyance  to  the  country  of  his  clan.  Lord 
John  Drummond  was  despatched  with  a  considerable 
body,  to  fortify  the  passage  of  the  Spey  against  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland;  and  several  minor 
adventurers  even  went  so  far  as  to  skirmish  with  the 
advanced  parties  of  the  royal  army,  some  of  wl 
surprised  and  taken  prisoners  with  a  dexterity  and  case 
which  struck  terror  into  the  main  body,  and  confirmed 
them  in  their  previous  impression  of  the  activity  and 
vigour  of  the  Highland  warriors. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  these  expeditions  was  one 
projected  by  Lord  George  Murray  upon  his  native  dis- 
trict of  Athole.  It  has  already  been  said  that  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  subjected  Angus  to  military 
it  remains  to  be  stated,  that  his  detachments  ii 
part  of  Perthshire  treated  that  country  with  e 
severity.  The  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Perlli  ai 
of  Viscount  Strathallan,  for  the  crime  of  having  relations 
in  the  insurgent  army,  were  seized  in  their  own  houses, 
and  hurried  to  Edinburgh  castle,  where  they  remained 
prisoners  for  a  twelvemonth  in  a  small  and  unhealthy 
room.  All  the  houses  whose  proprietors  had  gone  with 
Prince  Charles,  were  burnt,  or  retained  for  quarters 
the  military ;  the  unhappy  tenants  being  in  either  ca 
expelled  to  starve  upon  the  snowy  heath.  When  Lord 
George  heard  this  at  Inverness,  he  resolved  to 
his  country  from  its  oppressors.  Having  taken  care  to 
secure  all  the  passes,  so  as  to  prevent  his  intentions  from 
becoming  known  to  tlie  enemy,  he  set  out  about  the 
middle  of  March,  with  seven  hundred  men,  none  o' 
whom  knew  the  precise  object  of  the  expedition.  Oi 
the  evening  of  the  lOtli,  having  reached  a  place  called 
Dalnaspidal,  upon  the  confines  of  Athole, 
called,  and  the  whole  body  divided  into  a  number  of 
small  parties.  Lord  George  then  informed  them,  that  1 
wished  to  surprise  all  the  different  posts  of  the  royal 
troops  before  dayliglit,  and  as  nearly  as 

for  which  purpose,  each  party  should  select 


this 


Lonoyanci 


a  post  for  whose  strength  it  might  be  proportioned;  and 
the  general  rendezvous,  after  all  was  done,  was  to  be  the 
bridge  of  Bruar,  two  miles  from  Blair.  The  chief  posts 
to  be  attacked  were  Bun-Rannoeh,  the  house  of  Keyn 
nachin,  the  house  of  Blairfettie,  the  house  of  Lude,  the 
house  of  Faskally,  and  the  inn  of  Blair ;  besides  which, 
there  were  a  great  number  of  less  strength  and  import- 
ance. 

The  parties   set   out   immediately,   each   taking   thi 
Ghortest  way  to  its  respective   post ;  and  most  of  them 
reached  the  point  of  attack  before  daybreak.     At  Bun 
Rannoch,  where  there  happened  to  be  a  late  wake  that 
night,  the  garrison  (a  party  of  Argyleshire  men) 
surprised   in    the  midst   of   their    festivity,    and    made 
prisoners  without   exchange  of  shot.     The   sentinel  of 
Keynnachin   being  more  vigilant,  and  having  alarmed 
the   party  within,  that  house  was  not  taken  till  after 
short    resistance,  and    the   slaughter   of  one  ni 
Blairfettie,  the  whole  party  was  surprised,  iiicl 
the  sentinel,  and  made  prisoners  after  a  brief  but  inef- 1  snow,  under  the  i 


fectual  resistance.  The  garrisons  of  Lude  and  Faskally 
I'cre  taken  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  only  at  the  inn  ot 
{lair,  did  the  party  attacked  baffle  the  Highlanders,  or 
uccecd  in  making  their  escape. 

This  last  party  taking  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Blair, 
Sir  Andrew  Agnew  immediately  got  his  men  under 
rms,  and  marched  out  to  see  who  they  were  that  had 
ttacked  his  posts.  It  was  now  nearly  daybreak,  and 
Lord  George  Murray  stood  at  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
with  only  tour  and  twenty  men,  anxiously  awaiting  the 
of  the  various  parties.  Fortunately  he  received 
intelligence  by  a  countryman,  of  the  approach  of  Sir 
Andrew  ;  otherwise  he  must  have  been  cut  off,  to  the 
rreparable  loss  of  the  insurgent  army.  He  hastily  con- 
sulted with  his  attendants,  as  to  the  best  course  they 
could  pursue  in  such  a  dilemma ;  and  some  advised  an 
immediate  retreat  along  the  road  to  Dalwhinnie,  while 
others  were  for  crossing  over  the  hills,  and  gaining  a 
place  of  safety  by  paths  where  they  could  not  be  pursued. 
The  genius  of  this  excellent  soldier  suggested  a  mode 
of  procedure,  not  only  safer  than  either  of  these,  (by 
hich  all  the  parties,  as  they  successively  reached  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  must  have  been  sacrificed,)  but 
hich  was  calculated  to  disconcert  and  perhaps  to 
)mfit  the  approaching  enemy.  Observing  a  long  turf 
wall  in  a  field  near  the  bridge,  he  ordered  his  men  to 
ensconce  themselves  behind  it,  lying  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  each  other,  and  displaying  the  colours 
the  whole  party  at  still  greater  intervals.  Fortunately, 
he  had  with  him  all  the  pipers  of  the  corps ;  these  he 
ordered,  as  soon  as  they  saw  Sir  Andrew's  men  appear, 
to  strike  up  their  most  boisterous  pibroch.  All  the  rest, 
he  commanded  to  brandish  their  swords  over  the  wall. 

The  Blair  garrison  happened  to  appear  just  as  the  sun 

se  above  the  horizon;  and  Lord  George's  orders  being 
properly  obeyed,  the  men  stood  still,  seriously  alarmed 
at  the  preparations  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  for 
their  reception.  After  listening  half  a  minute  to  the 
tumult  of  bagpipes,  and  casting  one  equally  brief  glance 
at  the  glitering  broadswords,  they  turned  back,  (by  order 
of  their  commander,  however,)  and  hastily  sought  shelte- 

thin  the  walls  of  their  castle.  The  Highland  leader 
aelightcd  with  the  success  of  his  manceuvre,  kept  post  at 
the  bridge  till  about  the  half  of  his  men  had  arrived,  and 
then  proceeded  to  invest  Blair. 

When  rejoined  by  all  his  men.  Lord  George  found 
that  no  fewer  than  thirty  different  posts  had  been  sur- 
prised tliat  morning  between  the  hours  of  three  and  five, 

thout  the  loss  of  a  single  man.     The  same 
however,  did  not  attend  his  deliberate  siege ;  which  he 

>s  obliged  to  raise  on  the  3lst  of  March,  after  having 

ly  reduced  the  garrison  to  great  distress  for  want  ot 
provisions. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  retreat  into  the 
north,  had  been  the  hope  of  their  procuring  uninterjupted 
upjjlies  from  France  ;  by  which  means  Charles  expected 
to  prolong  the  war  at  his  pleasure,  and  not  to  fight  till  he 
knew  his  advantage.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  this 
hope  was  grievously  fallacious.  Out  of  all  the  supplies 
which  were  despatched  to  him  from  France — and,  to  do 
Louis  justice,  they  were  neither  few  nor  far  between — 
very  few  ever  reached  flieir  destination  :  being  generally 
picked  up  by  the  English  war  vessels,  which  cruised  in 
great  numbers  round  the  coast.  One  vessel  of  supply, 
containing  about  £13,000,  besides  other  valuable  matters, 
was  taken  under  circumstances  peculiarly  distressing. 

During  Charles's  march  into  England,  the  Highland 
party  stationed  at  Montrose  were  grievously  annoyed  by 
the  Hazard  sloop  of  war  of  eighteen  guns,  which  lying 
near  the  shore,  never  permitted  any  of  them  to  appear 
without  firing.     They  were  incensed  beyond 


and   the 


that  their  peculiar 
mode  of  warfare  was  such  as  to  prevent  tlie  possibility 
of  reprisal.  At  last  an  intrepid  and  ingenious  officer, 
whose  name  has  unfortunately  been  forgotten,  formed  a 
project  of  seizing  this  vessel,  which  he  carried  into  effect 
in  the  following  manner.  One  day,  when  a  heavy  fog 
favoured  his  purpose,  ho  prevailed  upon  his  men  to  ac- 
company him  in  a  few  fishing  boats  towards  the  sloop, 
under  the  pretext  of  examining  it.  Before  they  were 
aware,  he  had  approached  very  near,  so  as  to  be  espied 
by  the  men  on  board.  But  there  was  no  occasion  to 
retire,  or  even  to  fear.  The  sailors,  at  sight  of  the  High, 
landers  fell  down  upon  their  knees,  and,  with  uplifted 
hands,  implored  the  quarter  which  they  might  have  so 
easily  caused  the  enemy  to  beg  from  them.  The  High- 
landers  immediately  got  on  board,  and  compelled  the 
sailors,  with  pistols  at  their  breasts,  to  steer  the  vessel 
At  I  into  port. 

of  I      This  vessel  was  afterwards  despatched  to  France  as  a 
me  of"  the  Prince  Charles,"  and  was 


returning  to  Scotland  with  the  valuable  cargo  above 
mentioned,  when  she  was  taken  up  and  chased  by  the 
Sheerness  man  of  war.  The  place  where  the  rencontre 
happened  was  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland, 
here  a  dangerous  sea  perpetually  boils  round  a  bold 
high  coast,  aftbrding  no  port  or  place  of  shelter.  The 
crew,  unwilling  to  hazard  their  cargo  by  an  action,  made 
all  sail  to  escape  the  guns  of  the  Sheerness,  which,  how- 
ever, kept  so  close  as  to  kill  thirty-six  of  the  men.  After 
a  day's  chase,  the  Prince  Charles  run  in  upon  Tongue 
Bay,  where  she  was  safe  from  the  Sheerness,  but  not,  as 
it  soon  appeared,  from  a  more  deadly  enemy. 

After  the  Duke  of  Perth  had  surprised  and  dispersed 
Lord  Loudoun's  troops,  some  of  them  retired  to  what  is 
called  Lord  Reay's  country,  a  wild  district,  but  recently 
emerged  from  the  condition  of  a  forest,  at  the  very 
northern  extremity  of  Scotland.  They  were  there  re- 
siding with  Lord  Reay,  when  the  crew  of  the  Prince 
Charles  landed  with  their  treasure  near  that  nobleman's 
house.  Lord  Reay,  on  learning  the  fact  of  the  dis- 
embarkment,  sent  a  person  with  a  boat  to  ascertain  their 
numbers ;  and  finding  them  not  above  his  strength,  drew 
out  his  men  early  next  morning,  and  went  in  pursuit. 
He  came  up  with  them  about  two  hours  after  daybreak 
(March  26th,)  and,  after  they  had  given  a  few  fires,  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  the  whole  party,  which  consisted  of 
twenty  officers,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers  and 
sailors.  His  factor  disposed  of  the  treasure  in  a  very 
remarkable  way.  Having  persuaded  those  about  him 
that  the  boxes  in  which  it  was  stowed  contained  only 
shot,  he  appropriated  it  to  himself,  and  founded,  by  its 
means,  what  is  now  a  very  wealthy  and  respectable 
family. 

But  this  mishap  was  only  a  presage  of  the  darker  woes 
which  now  closed  fast  around  the  fortunes  of  the  Che- 
valier. The  last  act  of  this  dreadful  drama  was  ap- 
proaching, when  heroism,  generosity  and  devotion,  were 
all  to  meet  one  common  fate  of  death  and  sorrow  ;  and 
hearts,  which  had  hitherto  beat  high  with  the  noblest 
sentiments,  were  either  to  be  stilled  in  despair,  or  utterly 
quieted  upon  the  bloody  heath.  It  is  painiul  to  approach 
this  part  of  our  narrative  ;  but,  as  the  Highland  bard 
somewhere  expresses  it,  nature  demands  the  night  as 
well  as  the  day,  and  so  must  the  pibroch  of  triumph  oc- 
casionally give  way  to  the  coronach  of  lament. 

The  failure  of  supplies  from  France  soon  reduced  the 
insurgent  army  to  a  condition  of  great  distress.  Charles 
himself  had  not  above  five  hundred  louis,  nor  could  his 
officers  procure  any  subsidies  from  their  tenants  in  the 
south,  by  reason  of  the  strict  blockade  under  which  the 
Highlands  were  lying.  What  was  worst  of  all,  the 
country  under  their  command,  though  extensive,  and 
comprising  a  considerable  proportion  of  Lowland  terri- 
tory, was  soon  exhausted  of  provisions;  insomuch,  as  a 
fugitive  prisoner  reported  to  his  own  army,  the  best  offi- 
cers among  them  were  glad  when  they  could  procure  a 
few  blades  of  raw  cabbage  from  the  fanners'  gardens. 
Charles  endeavoured  to  remedy  this  evil  by  dissipating 
the  army,  as  much  as  he  considered  prudent,  over  the 
face  of  the  country  ;  but  this  had  only  the  additional 
evil  effect  of  weakening  his  force  numerically  when  the 
day  of  conflict  arrived. 

While  Charles  lay  at  Inverness,  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land had  his  head  quarters  at  Aberdeen,  which  is  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  miles  distant  from  that  town. 
The  weather  continued,  till  the  beginning  of  April,  to 
bo  unfavourable  for  the  march  of  regular  troops.  But, 
about  that  time,  a  few  days  of  dry  cold  wind,  sweeping 
away  the  snow  from  the  hills,  and  drying  tlie  rivers, 
rendered  it  possible  to  proceed  without  much  difficulty; 
and  the  duke  accordingly  ordered  a  march  upon  the 
8tli.  He  had  been  by  this  time  supplied  with  a  fleet  of 
victualling  ships,  wiiicli  were  to  sail  along  the  coast,  and 
send  provisions  on  shore  as  required  by  the  army.  His 
host  comprising  fifteen  foot  regiments,  two  of  dragoons,  . 
with  Kingston's  horse,  a  body  of  Argyleshire  High- 
landers, and  a  detachment  of  Lord  Loudoun's  regiment, 
which  had  been  shipped  over  from  Ross,  amounted  al- 
together to  about  nine  thousand  men. 

His  Royal  Highness  reached  Banff  upon  the  10th, 
encamping  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  Two 
Highland  .-ipies  were  hero  seized,  one  of  Ihem  in  the  act 
of  notching  the  numbers  of  the  army  ujion  a  stick,  ac- 
cording to  a  fashion  which  also  obtains  among  the  pri- 
mitive Indians  of  America.  They  were  both  hanged. 
On  the  11th,  the  army  moved  forward  to  Cullen,  where 
the  Earl  of  Findlater  testified  his  loyalty  by  distribut- 
ing  two  hundred  guineas  among  the  troops.  Strict  or- 
ders were  here  issued  to  them  not  to  stir  out  of  the 
camp  upon  pain  of  death.  During  this  day's  march, 
tlio   army,  keeping  constantly  'upon   the  shore,   were 
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closely  accompanied  by  the  fleet.  The  weather  was 
also  good,  and  the  men  were  cheered  by  the  prospect  ol 
crossing  the  Spey  without  difficulty. 

This  great  mountain-stream,  so  remarkable  for  its 
depth  and  rapidity,  had  hitherto  been  esteemed  hv 
Charles's  army  as  almost  a  sufficient  barrier  betweeri 
them  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  as  indeed  cun. 
pletely  protecting  their  country  upon  the  east.  Charles 
iiad,  several  weeks  before,  despatched  Lord  John  Drum- 
mond  with  a  strong-  party  to  defend  the  fords ;  and  some 
batteries  were  raised,  which  it  was  expected  might  ac- 
complish that  object.  But,  on  the  duke  approaching, 
with  a  quantity  of  cannon  .■-ufficient  to  force  tlie  pas- 
sage. Lord  John  very  properly  judged  it  wise  to  aban- 
don a  position  which  he  had  not  the  power  to  maintain  ; 
and  he  accordingly  fell  back  upon  Inverness,  where  his 
appearance  did  not  fail  to  excite  considerable  alarm. 

The  royal  army  forded  the  Spey,  upon  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday  the  12th  of  April.  For  this  purpose  the 
troops  were  divided  into  three  bodies,  one  of  which 
crossed  atGormach,  another  near  Gordon  Castle,  and  a 
third  close  by  the  church  of  Belly.  The  men  had  tlie 
water  up  to  their  waists ;  but  such  was  the  ease  with 
which  the  operation  was  conducted,  that  only  one  dra- 
goon and  four  women  were  swept  away  by  the  stream. 
In  the  earlier  ages  of  Scottish  history,  the  Spey  had  oc- 
casionally proved  a  better  defence,  and  more  deadly 
destroyer,  to  the  various  hostile  parties  which  it  happen- 
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iped  this  eveninj 
the  river,  opposite  to  Fochabers,  lii 
manse  of  Belly.  He  marched  m 
through  Elgin  to  the  muir  of  Alves, 
more  than  thirty  miles  from  Invern^ 
next  day  brought  him  to  Nairn,  whi 
miles  from  the  position  of  the  insurj 
at  the  bridge  which  gives  entrance 
the  east,  the  vanguard  found  it  no 
the  rear.guard  of  the  party  which  hai 
fend  the  .Spey.  Some  firing  took  pla 
of  the  bridge;  but  at  last  the  insurger 
much  harm  having  been  done  on  either  side.  ' 
vancing  party  gave  chase  for  several  miles  ;  t 
prince  coming  up  unexpectedly  with  a  reinfor( 
the  other  in  its  turn  retreated. 

During  the  15th,  which  was  the  duke's  birtli-< 
army  lay  inactive  in  their  camp  at  Nairn ;  and, 
man  had  an  allowance  of  brandy,  cheese,  and  bis 
the  duke's  expense,  the  day  was  spent  with  appi 
festivity.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  mo 
the  part  of  Prince  Charles,  which  is  allowed  to  h 
a  strong  effect  in  deciding  the  fate  of  his  enterp 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
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On  Monday,  the  14th,  when 
verness  of  the  royal  army  ha 
Charles  rode  out,  towards  Nairn 
paity ;  but  returned  to  Inveri 
He  then  commanded  the  drums 
to  be  played   through  the  town 


Dnjiln. 
itelligenee  reached  In. 
ing  crossed  the  Spey, 
to  support  his  retiring 
Bss  before  the  evening, 
o  be  beat,  and  the  pipes 
in  order  to  collect  his 


men.     When   they   had   assembled    in    the    streets,  hf 
walked  backwards  and  forwards  th 
endeavoured   to   animate   them    ft 
peemed  impending. 

They  hailed  his  app 
with  all  their  usual 
the  huzza  which  e 
"We'll  give  Cumbe 
then  mounted  his  he 
pipes  playing,  led  the 

den   House,  three  or  four  miles  from  the  town, 
they  prepared  to  bivouac  for  the  night. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  15th,  th: 


ugh  theii 
the   act: 

,and  received  hi; 


Fontenoy  ! 
colours  flyi 


lidst  of 
aimed, 
■      He 


i  led  for 


farthei 


(abc 
rness,  in  an  easterly  direction,)  and 
there  drawn  up  in  battle  order  to  receive  the  Duke  ol 
Cumberland,  .who  was  expected  to  march  this  day  from 
Nairn.  Charles's  force,  at  this  time,  was  much  smaller 
than  it  had  been  at  Falkirk,  amounting  to  only  about 
six  thousand  men.  He  had  issued  orders,  some  time 
before,  to  the  parties  dispersed  throughout  the  country, 
commanding  them  immediately  to  join;  but  the  Frazer's, 
the  Keppoch  MueDonalds,  Cluny'a  MacPhersons,  Gler- 
gylc-s  MacGregors,  some  recruits  of  Glengary,  and  a 
large  body  of  MacKonzies,  which  had  been  raised  by  the 
Earl  of  Cromarty,  wore  still  absent.     Under  these  cir- 


lined  had  th 


is  a  vast  heathy  flat,  two  mile 
th  shore  of  the  i\Ioray  Frith,  fiv. 
nverness,  and  ten  or  twelve  fron 
iurgents  stood  with  their  faces  to 
umberlaiid's  camp  at  Nairn,  the; 
them,  a  barrier  of  mountains,  witi 
■ening,  on  the  right  hand,  and  thi 
sea,  with  the  parks  of  Culloden,  on  the  left.  There  i: 
I  remarkable  similarity  between  the  ground  and  tha 
■m  which  the  battle  of  Preston  took  place;  each  being 
in  elevated  flat  parallel  with,  and  adjacent  to,  an  arn 
of  the  sea.  But  the  comparative  positions  of  the  armie 
were  reversed  in  the  present  case,  in  so  far  as  the  High 
landers  awaited  the  shock  of  battle  upon  ground  cones 
ponding  to  the  station  of  Sir  John  Cope,  and  the  enenv 
approached,  as  Ihey  had  done  in  the  former  case  froii 
the  east.  It  was  more  unfortunate  for  the  Highlander 
ihat  they  should  have  thus  stood  upon  the  defensive 
than  it  had  been  for  the  army  of  Sir  Joliii  (3ope,  becans. 
Ihe  advantage  of  their  peculiar  mode  of  warfare  lay  sole 
ly  in  the  wild  onset  which  they  could  make  upon  a  pas 
sive  body,  while  the  regular  troops  were  better  fitted  ti 
sustain  an  attack  with  the  necessary  fortilude;  am 
Charles  may  thus  be  said  to  have  virtually  renounce! 
tlie  chances  which  had  hitherto  won  him  so  many  vie 
tories,  and  put  a  corresponding  advantage  in  possessioi 

Many  things,  however,  which  appear  imprudent  to  : 
superficial  observer,  or  upon  which  that  stigma  has  beei 
fixed  by  an  unfortunate  event,  would,  if  strictly  inquir 
ed  into,  and  judged  without  regard  to  the  issne,  be  I'ound 
to  have  been  in  reality  either  the  result  of  necessity,  oi; 
Ihe  most  prudent  course  of  action,  which  under  the  cir- 
cumstances could  he  pursued.  This  apglies,  wo  are 
persuaded,  to  the  deeds  of  individuals  as  well  as  of  pub- 
lic bodies,  and  ought  to  be  constantly  kept  in  mind,  as 
■  y  we  should  judge  leniently  and  with  cau- 
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:ader,  whom  we  are  perhaps  tot 
ut  when  successful,  and  who  is, 
arcely  ever  called  in  question  bi 
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it  army  has  hitherto  been 
■our  for  meeting  his  enemy 
)  the  action  of  cavalry  and 
self  could  bring  so  little  of 
.to  play.  It  has  appeared 
ver  of  the  ground,  that  he 


which  was  sugg 
him,  of  retiring  into  the  hills  to  the  right,  and 
ther  harassing  the  royal  forces  by  a  protracted  n 
in  warfare,  or  at  once  cutting  him  oft' by  one  of 
ild  attacks,  which,  upon  such  ground,  the  Highlai 
luld  so  easily  have  executed.     He  has  been  blame 


sted 


stances.  Had  they  reliied  to  the  hills,  and  permitted  the 
Duke  to  advance  to  Inverness,  ihey  must  have  perished 
before  reaching  any  place  where  provisions  or  shelter 
could  be  obtained.  Even  Lord  George  Murray,  who  is 
said  to  have  chiefly  advocated  a  retreat  into  the  hills,  al- 
lows, ill  a  letter  written  after  the  battle,  that  ti.e  army 
were  reduced  to  such  a  condition  by  famine,  as  only  to 
have  the  alternatives  of  fighting  or  dispersing.  The  rea- 
sons which  remained  for  their  meeting  the  royal  army 
on  the  moor,  were  in  reality  very  strong.  It  seemed  to 
bo  essentially  necessary  that  Inverness  should  ho  pro- 
tected, as  a  defensible  position,  and  as  it  contained  their 
magazine  and  baggage.  It  was  also  obvious,  that  tlie 
rnen  would  fight  better  under  the  privations  they  were 
3uduring,  than  when  their  misery  had  become  aggravated 
by  the  fatigue  of  a  mountain  warfaie.  To  have  adopted, 
norcover,  any  expedient  by  which  battle  was  to  be  avoid- 
justly  esteemed  by  his  royal  highness  as  calcu- 
-as  likely  to  diminish  that  high 
iority  to  the  king's  troops,  and 
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lerve  them  for  that  extravagant  exertion  of 
in  which  hitherto  their   chance  of  victory  seemed  alto- 
gether  to  lie. 

Besides  the  prudential  considerations  which  determin- 
ed his  conduct,  there  was  probably  another,  arising  from 
his  feelings,  which,  if  not  holding  a  primary  place  in  his 
mental  councils,  may  at  least  be  allowed  to  have  second- 
ed and  confirmed  them.  The  victories  hitherto  achieved 
by  his  Highlanders,  had  been  so  astonishing  in  their  na- 
ture, and  had  been  so  uninterrupted  by  the  least  share 
of  bad  success,  that  he  began  to  join  the  nation  at  large 
in  believing  nothing  impossible  to  them.  He  had  seen 
them  already  successful  over  a  body  of  troops  as  great 
as  that  of  the  Duke  ofCumberland;  and  ho  was  certainly 
justifiable  in  expecting  them  to  do  again  what  they  had 
done  before.  He,  moreover,  seems  to  have  entertained  a 
wish— more  worthy  perhaps  of  an  ancient  than  a  mo- 
dern leader — to  fight  a  battle  with  his  enemies  upon  what 
they  would  consider  fair  grounds,  and  where  they  should 
not  have  it  aflerwards  to  say  that  he  had  been  favoured 
by  adventitious  and  extraneous  circumstances.  He  was 
ambitious  of  displaying  the  capabilities  of  his  adherents, 
and  perhaps  his  own  also,  in  a  pitched  battle.  Such  an 
emotion  was  not,  we  confess,  consistent  with  the  duties 
of  true  generalship;  but  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that' 
the  campaign  had  hitherto  been  conducted  upon  princi- 
ples which  set  modern  tactics  at  defiance.  The  most 
chivalrous  of  those  knightly  kings  from  whom  Charles 
drew  his  descent,  had  once  given  way  to  a  similar  im- 
pulse, and  expiated  it  with  his  hfe.  While  we  yield  to 
James  the  admiration  naturally  excited  by  his  romantic 
disinterestedness,  let  us  not  visit  with  too  severe  repre. 
hension  an  hereditary  ardour  for  glory  in  his  descendant. 
Better,  Charles  would  think,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  con, 
denm  the  sentiment,  stake  the  whole  fortune  of  the  en. 
upon  one  fair  and  honourable  battle,  with  the 
fa  more  brilliant  triumph  than  any  yet  achiev, 
cd,  than  skulk  away  to  escape  immediate  danger,  and 
unsoldierly  deatlis  in  a  prison  of  our  own 
choosing. 

There-yet  remained,  however,  before  playing  the  great 
ake  of  a  pitched  battle,  one  chance  of  success,  by  the 
regular  mode  of  warfare  to  which  his  army  was  accus. 
tomed;  and  Charles,  however  actuated  by  the  motives 
peak  of,  had  the  good  sense  to  put  it  to  trial.  This 
a  night  attack  upon  the  camp  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
nd.  He  rightly  argued,  that  if  his  men  could  ap. 
ch  without  being  discovered,  and  make  a  simultane- 
ous attack  in  more  than  one  place,  the  royal  forces,  then 
probably  either  engaged  in  drinkhig  their  commander's 
health,  or  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  the  debauch,  must  be 
completely  Surprised  and  cut  to  pieces,  or  at  least  effec- 
tually routed.  On  the  proposal  being  agitated 
the  chiefs  and  ofiieers,  it  was  agreed  to,  withou 

■,  though  some  eoulil  not  help  pointing  out  the  ex 
hazard  of  the  attempt,  and  the  evil  eflects  whicl 
•esultfrom  it  in  case  of  failure.  The  time  appoint 
setting  out  upon  the  march,  was  eight  in  the  even 
hen  daylight  should  have  com))letely  disappeared 
the  mean  time,  great  pains  were  taken  to  conceal 
;rct  from  the  army. 
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This  resolution  was  entered  into  at  tliree  in  the  after- 
noon, and  orders  were  immediately  given  to  collect  the 
jiicfi  who  had  gone  off  in  search  of  provisions.  The  oth- 
cers  dispersed  themselves  to  Inverness  and  other  places, 
and  beseeched  the  stragglers  to  repair  to  the  muir.  But, 
under  the  inHuence  of  hunger,  they  told  their  comman. 
ders  to  shoot  them  if  they  pleased,  rather  than  compel 
them  to  starve  any  longer.  When  the  time  came,  there- 
fore, little  more  tlian  half  of  the  army  could  be  assem- 
bled. Charles  had  previously  declared,  with  iiis  charac- 
teristic fervour,  that  though  only  a  thousand  of  his  men 
jvould  accompany  hirn,  he  would  lead  them  on  to  the 
.attack;  and  he  was  not  now  intimidated,  when  he  saw 
twice  that  number  ready  to  assist  in  the  enterjirise ; 
though  some  of  his  officers  would  willingly  have  made 
this  deficiency  of  troops  an  excuse  for  abandoning  what 
they  esteenisJ  at  best  a  hazardous  expedition.     Having 


out,  tor  -,yafchword,  the  emphatic  phrase.  King 
','famci  the  Eighth,  he  embraced  Lord  George  Murray,  who 
was  to  command  the  foremost  column,  and  putting  hin 
self  .at  the  head  of  that  which  followed,  gave  the  ordei 
^o  march. 

The  greatest  care  had  been  taken  to  conceal  the  object 
of  this  expedition  from  the  mass  of  the  army,  lest,  being 
pommunicated  by  them  to  the  country  people,  it  might 
reach  tlie  oars  of  the  enemy.  But  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
having,  like  a  prudent  general,  taken  measures,  ever 
he  approached  the  Highlanders,  to  watch  their  slightest 
motions,  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  their  march  towards 
his  position,  though  he  did  not  apprehend  a  nocturnal 
attack.  He  had  commissioned  various  country  people 
and  some  of  his  own  Highland  militia  men,  to  mingk 
with  their  columns,  and  inform  him  from  time  to  timt 
pf  the  progress  they  were  making;  and  though  he  per 
mitted  his  men  to  sleep,  they  were  instructed  to  have 
jhcir  arms  beside  them.  He  did  not  suppose  that  the  in 
Burgents  would  be  daring  enough  to  fall  upon  his  camp 
but  he  had  taken  measures  to  give  them  battle  in  its  vi 
cinity,  as  soon  as  ever  they  should  demand  it. 

Among    the    instructions    issued    to    the   olFicers  o 
<.:harles's  army,  to  be  communicated  in  proper  time  to 
Jiie  troops,  one  was,  that  no  fire-arms  should  be  used,  but 
only  sword,  dirk,  and   bayonet.     It  was  also  enjoined 
Ihat,  on  entering  the  camp,  they  should  immediately 
aljout  cutting  down  or  overturning  the  tents,  and  wh< 
ever  a  swelling  or  bulge  was  observed  in  the  fallen  canopy, 
"there  to  strike  and  push  vigorously."      As  tl 
was  only  nine  miles  distant  froin  their  position,  it  was 
.expected  that  they  would  reach  it  soon  after  miuliight, 
'and  thus  have  sufficient  time  to  execute  the  whole  of  their 
project  before  daylight. 

the  night  of  the  l.Mi  of  April  was  as  dark  as  if  Provi- 
dence had  designed  to  favour  their  daring  purpose.  But 
fills  circumstance,  soadvantageous  in  one  respect,  was  un- 
■  iortunate  in  another,  in  so  far  as  it  impeded  their  pro- 
gress. Their  march  lay,  not  in  the  public  road,  where 
their  motion  would  have  been  so  easily  detected,  but 
through  waste  and  generally  wet  ground,  considerably 
removed  from  both  roads  and  houses,  and  where  want  of 
light  was  peculiaily  disadvantageous.  On  this  account 
fhcir  progress  was  very  slow,  and  attended  with  much 
fatigue  ;  and,  while  many  of  the  men  dropped  aside  alto- 
gether, the  rear  column  fell  considerably  behind  the  front. 
Lord  George  Murray,  vexed  at  the  slowness  of  the  march, 
sent  repeated  requests,  expressed  in  the  most  urgent 
iernis,  for  the  rear  to  join  the  van  ;  hut  they  were  either 
^lisregar.dcd,  or  could  not  be  executed. 

Jt  was  two  in  the  morning  before  the  head  of  the  first 
rulumn  had  passed  Kilravock,  or  Kilrauk,  an  ancient 
residence  three  miles  from  the  duke's  camp  i  and  Lord 
George  then  halte<J  and  called  a  council  of  offii 
wliich  he  declared  it  impossible  for  the  army  to  reach 
the  point  of  attack  before  daylight  should  expose  them  to 
the  observation  and  fire  of  the  enemy.  Many 
'among  whom  was  Mr.  Hepburn  of  Keith,  so  remarkable 
for  the  way  in  which  he  joined  Prince  Charles  at  Holy, 
roodhouse,  spoke  violently  in  favour  of  the  original  de 
sign ;  even  asserting  that  the  Highland  broadsword  would 
riot  be  the  worse  of  a  little  daylight  to  direct  its  opera- 
tions. But  Lord  George,  with  more  prudence,  insisted 
upon  tlie  evils  which  must  result  to  the  wliole  army,  and 
pf  course  to  tlie  general  cause,  should  theic  approach  be 
oliseived  and  prepared  for,  as  in  all  probability  it  would 
and,  licaring  a  drum  beat  in  the  distant  camp,  he  express 
cd  \ui  conviction  that  the  enemy  were  already  alarmed. 
The  urgency  of  the  case  demanding  immediate  determina- 
tion he'took  it  upon  his  responsibility  as  general,  to  turn 
back  the  men,  Chiirles  being  so  far  in  the  rear  that  it 
would  have  required  some  time  to  procure  his  orders. 
As  they  were  marching  back,  Charles,  apprised  of  the 
resuliiliou  by    his  sccrclary,  came  galloping 


the  mortification  to  find  the  army,  from  which  he  expect- 
ed so  much,  in  full  retreat.  He  is  said,  upon  very  slight 
authority,  to  have  been  incensed  in  a  high  degree  at 
Lord  George.  It  is  more  probable,  that,  if  he  gave  way 
to  any  expressions  of  regret,  he  must  have  been  imme- 
diately made  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  the  measure. 

That  the  measure  was  indeed  necessary,  in  opposition 
to  those  who  afterwards  continued  to  assert  the  con- 
trary,  seems  to  be  put  beyond  dispute,  by  the  circum- 
e,  that  the  day  was  fully  dawned  before  the  High- 
army  had  proceeded  two  miles  in  the  retreat,  and 
although  they  now  marched  by  the  straightest  and 
best  paths. 

The  Highlanders  returned,  fatigued  and  disconsolate, 
to  their  former  position,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing :  when  they  immediately  addressed  themselves  to 
;leep,  or  went  away  in  search  of  provisions.  So  scarce 
vas  food  at  this  crilicaJ  juncture,  that  the  prince  himself, 
on  retiring  to  Culloden  House,  could  obtain  no  better 
freshment  than  a  little  bread  and  whisky.  He  felt 
utmost  anxiety  regarding  his  men,  among  whom  the 


and  had 


been  working  effects  tlie  most  unpromising  to 
his  success;  and- he  gave  orders,  before  seeking  any 
pose,  that  the  whole  country  should  now  be  mercilessly 
expiscated  for  the  means  of  refreshment.  His  orders 
were  not  without  effect.  Considerable  suppli 
procured,  and  subjected  to  culinary  processes  at  Inver- 
ness ;  but  the  poor  famished  wretches  were  destined 
never  to  taste  these  provisions — the  hour  of  battle  arri" 
ing  before  they  were  prepared. 

The  Moor  of  Culloden  stretches  away  so  far  to  the  eas 
with  so  little  irregularity  and  so  few  incumbent  objecl 
that  its  termination  escapes  the  eyesight,  and  thehorizc 
in  that  direction  resembles  that  of  a  shoreless  se 
It  was  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  Highland 
guards  first  observed  the  dim  level  outline  of  the  plain 
to  blacken  with  the  marching  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland ;  which  seemed  gradually  to  rise  above  and  occu- 
py the  horizon,  like  the  darkness  of  a  coming  storm  dawn- 
ing  in  the  mariner's  eye  upon  the  distant  waters. 
Notice  of  their  approach  being  carried  to  the  prince,  he 
instantly  rose,  and  descended  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  troops.  As  he  was  quitting  the  house,  the  steward 
made  up  to  him,  with  information  that  a  dinner,  consist- 
ing of  a  roasted  side  of  lamb  and  two  fowls,  was  about  to 
be  laid  upon  the  table.  But  he  asked  the  man  if  he  would 
have  him  to  sit  down  to  cat,  when  the  troops  so  imme- 
diately required  his  presence,  and,  hungry  though  he  must 
have  been,  hurried  out  to  the  field.  He  there  exerted 
self  to  collect  his  men  from  the  various  places  to 
eh  they  had  straggled,  ordering  a  cannon  to  he  fired 
.  signal  for  their  immediate  assemblage.  MacDonald 
of  Keppoch  and  the  Master  of  Lovat  had  joined  that 
ith  their  men,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  army  ; 
and  it  was  in  something  like  good  spirits  that  they  now 
prepared  tor  battle. 

When  all  had  been  collected  that  seemed  within  call, 
the  prince  found  he  had  an  army  of  about  five  thousand 
men,  and  these  in  very  poor  condition  for  fighting,  to  op- 
pose to  a  force  reputed  as  numerous  again,  supported  by 
superior  horse  and  artillery,  and  whose  strength  was  un. 
"mpnired  either  by  hunger  or  fatigue.  It  seemed  scarce, 
ly  possible  that  he  should  overcome  a  host  in  every 
respect  so '  much  superior  to  his  own ;  and  var 
sures  were  proposed  to  him  by  his  ofliccrs,  for  shunning 
battle  in  the  mean  time,  and  retiring  to  some  position 
where  their  peculiar  mode  of  warfare  would  avail  against 
a  regular  army.  But  Charles,  for  reasons  already  stated, 
insisted  upon  immediate  battle  ;  pointing  out  that  the 
gross  of  the  army  seemed  in  the  highest  degree  anxio 
to  come  lo  blows,  and  that  they  would  probably  fall  off 
in  ardour — perhaps  altogether  disperse — if  tin 
opportunity  were  not  seized. 

Active  preparations  were  now,  therefore,  made  for 
that  desperate  and  important  conflict,  upon  which  the 
issue  of  this  singular  national  contest  was  finally  to  de- 
pend. The  insurgents  were  drawn  up  by  Sullivan  (at 
onee  their  adjutant  and  quartei-mastcr-general) 
lines  ;  the  right  protected  by  the  turf-enclosures  around 
a  rude  farmstead,  and  their  left  extending  towards  a  sort 
of  morass  in  the  direction  of  Culloden  House.  The  front 
line  consisted  of  the  following  clan  regiments,  reckoned 
from  right  to  left: — Athole,  Cameron,  Appin,  Fraser, 
Macintosh,  MacLauchlan  and  MacLcan  (forming  one,) 
John  Key  Stuart,  Farquharson,  Claiiranald,  Keppoch, 
Glcngary.  The  second,  for  which  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  enough  of  men  were  found,  comprised  the  Low 
Country  and  foreign  regiments,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing order; — Lord  Ogilvie,  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  Glen- 
bucket,  the  Duke  of  Perth,  the  Irish,  the  French.     Four 


pieces  of  cannon  were  placed  at  each  extremity  of  the 
front,  and  as  many  in  the  centre.  Lord  George  Murray 
commanded  the  riglit  wing.  Lord  John  Druinmond  the 
left,  General  Stapleton  the  second  line.  Charles  himself 
stood,  with  a  small  body  of  guards,  upon  a  slight  emi. 
nee  in  the  rear. 

While  the  insurgent  army  laboured  under  every  kind 
of  disadvantage,  and  were  actuated  by  impulses  of  the 
most  distracting  and  harassing  nature,  that  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  moved  with  all  the  deliberation  and  secu- 
rity proper  to  a  superior  and  more  confident  force.  They 
had  struck  their  tents  at  Jive  in  the  morning,  when,  the 
commandersof  the  various  regiments  having  received  their 
instructions  in  writing,  the  general  orders  of  the  day 
were  read  at  the  head  of  every  company  in  the  line. 
These  bore,  in  allusion  to  the  misbehaviour  of  Falkirk, 
that  if  any  persons  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  train  or 
baggage  absconded  or  left  their  charge,  they  should  be 
punished  with  immediate  and  certain  death,  and  that  if 
any  officer  or  soldier  failed  in  his  duty  during  the  action, 
he  should  be  sentenced.  Another  and  more  important 
order  was  then  given  to  the  army.  The  superiority  of 
the  broadsword  over  the  bayonet  at  Preston  and  Falkirk 
had  given  rise  to  much  discussion  among  military  men  ; 


and,  during  tnis  winter,  tne  magazines  and  newspapers 
had  teemed  with  projects  and  hypotheses,  by  which  it 
was  proposed  to  put  the  weapons  of  the  regular  troops 
upon  a  par  with  those  of  the  insurgents.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  effectually  to  obviate  the 
supposed  superiority  of  the  claymore  and  target.  He  .■ 
had  perceived  that  the  greatest  danger  which  the  tegu-  j 
lar  troops  ran  in  a  charge  with  the  Highlanders,  arose  • 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  latter  received  his  an- 
tagonist's point  in  his  target,  swayed  it  aside,  and  then 
had  the  defenceless  body  of  thesoldier  completely  expos- 
ed to  his  own  weapon.  The  duke  conceived,  tliat  if  each 
man,  on  coming  within  the  proper  distance  of  the  enemy, 
should  direct  his  thrust,  not  at  the  man  directly  opposite 
to  him,  but  against  the  one  who  fronted  his  right  band 
comrade,  the  target  would  be  rendered  useless,  and  the 
Highlander  wounded  in  the  right  side,  under  the  sword 
arm,  ere  he  could  ward  off  the  thrust.  Accordingly,  he 
had  inslructed  the  men  during  the  spring  in  this  new 
exercise.  When  they  had  taken  their  morning  meal, 
they  were  marched  forward  from  the  camp ;  arranged  in 
parallel  divisions  of  four  regiments  each,  headed  by 
Huske,  Sempill,  and  Mordaunt;  having  a  column  of 
tillery  and  baggage  upon  one  hand,  and  a  fifth  of  horse 
upon  the  other. 

After  a  march  of  eight  miles,  through  ground  whicii 
ppeared  to  the  English  soldiers  very  boggy  and  dilTicult, 
they  came  within  sight  of  the  insurgents,  who  were 
posted  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  advance.  The  duke 
then  commanded  his  lines  to  form  ;  having  learned  that 
the  Highlanders  seemed  inclined  to  make  the  attack. 
Soon  after,  on  its  being  ascertained  that  no  nir.tion  was 
perceptible  in  the  Highland  army,  he  ordered  the  lines 
to  be  restored  to  the  form  of  columns,  and  to  proceed  in 
their  march.  Calling  out,  at  the  same  time,  to  know  if, 
any  man  in  the  army  was  acquainted  with  the  ground, 
he  commanded  the  individual  who  presented  himself",  to 
go  a  little  way  in  advance,  along  with  some  officer  of 
rank,  to  conduct  the  army,  and  especially  the  artillery, 
over  the  safest  paths.  When  he  had  got  witliin  a  tiiile 
of  the  enemy,  he  ordered  tlie  army  once  more  and  finally 
to  be  formed  in  battle  array. 

The  royal  army  was  disposed  in  three  lines;  the 
first  containing  from  left;  to  right,  the  regiments  of  Bar- 
rel, and  MuMi-o,  the  Scots  Fusilcors,  Price's,  Cholinond- 
ley's,  and  the  Scots  Royals,  under  the  command  of  the 
Earl  Albemarle;  the  second,  in  the  same  order,  Wolfe's, 
Sempill's,  Bligh's,  Ligonier's,  and  Fleming's,  commanded 
by  General  Huske ;  the  third,  Blakeney's,  Baftereau's, 
Pulteney's,  and  Howard's,  led  by  Brigadier  Mordaunt. 
The  centres  of  all  the  regiments  of  the  second  line  being 
behind  the  terminations  of  those  of  the  first,  and  those  of 
the  third  line  occupying  a  similar  position  in  regard  to 
the  second,  the  various  bodies  of  which  the  army  con- 
sisted were  in  a  manner  indented  into  each  other.  Be- 
twixt every  two  regiments  of  the  first  line  were  placed 
two  cannon.  The  left  flank  was  protected  by  Kerr's 
Dragoons,  under  Colonel  Lord  Ancrum  ;  ^thc  right  by 
bog  ;  and  Cobham"!  ~ 

beside  the  t 

thel 


Cobham's  Dragoons  stood  in  two  detachments    i 
3  tliird  line.     Tlie  Argyle  Highlanders*  guarded 


*  The  loyalty  of  the  Clan  Campbell,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  their  attachment  to  Revolution  principles,  has 
been  externally  conspicuous  since  tlic  time  of  the  great 
Civil  War,  and  may  in  some  measure  be  considered  a 
settled  matter  in  history.     It  is,  however,  to  be  now  sub- 


REBELLION  IN  SCOTLAND. 


The  disposition  thus  made  was  allowed  by  the  best 
military  men  of  tlie  period  to  have  been  altogether  ad- 
mirable ;  because  it  was  impossible  for  tlie  Highlanders 
to  break  one  regiment  without  finding  two  ready  to  sup- 
ply its  place.  The  arrangement  of  the  insurgent  army 
was  also  allowed  to  be  very  good,  upon  a  supposition  tliat 
they  were  to  be  attacked. 

Uuke  William,  full  of  an.tiety  for  the  event  of  the  day, 
took  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  halt,  to  make  a 
short  speech  to  his  soldiers.  The  tenor  of  his  harangue, 
wliich  has  been  preserved  in  the  note-book  of  an  Eng- 
lish officer,  shows,  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  how 
appreliensive  his  royal  highness  was  regarding  the  be- 
haviour of  his  troops.  Without  directly  adverting  to 
Preston  or  Falkirk,  hut  evidently  having  those  disgraceful 
events  in  his  eye,  he  implored  them  to  be  firm  and  col- 
lected— to  dismiss  all  remembrance  of  former  failures  from 
their  minds — to  consider  the  great  object  for  which  tlley 
were  here,  no  less  tlian  to  save  the  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try, and  tlie  rights  of  their  master.  Having  read  a  letter 
to  them,  which  he  said  he  had  found  upon  the  person  of 
a  straggler,  and  in  which  sentiments  of  the  most 
lent  nature  were  breathed  against  the  English  soldiery, 
he  represented  to  them,  that,  in  their  present  circum- 
stances, with  marshy  ways  behind  them,  and  surround- 
ed by  an  enemy's  country,  their  best,  indeed  their  only 
chance  of  persona!  safety,  lay  in  hard  fighting.  He  was 
grieved,  he  said,  to  make  the  supposition  that  there  could 
be  a  person  reluctant  to  fight  in  the  British  army.  But 
if  there  were  any  here  who  would  prefer  to  retire 
whether  from  disinclination  to  the  cause,  or  because  they 
had  relations  in  the  rebel  army,  he  begged  them  in  tlit 
name  of  God  to  do  so,  as  he  would  rather  face  the  High- 
landers  with  one  thousand  determined  men  at  his  back, 
than  have  ten  tliousand  with  a  tythe  who  were  luke- 
warm. Catching  enthusiasm  from  tlie  language'of  the 
ardent  young  soldier,  and  shouting  "  Flanders  I  Flan- 
ders!" the  men  found  their  courage  screwed  to  the  pro- 
per point,  and  impatiently  desired  to  be  led  forward  to 
battle. 

It  was  suggested  to  tlie  duke  at  this  juncture,  that  he 
should  permit  the  men  to  dine,  as  it  was  now  nearly 
o'clock,  then  the  usual  tune  for  that  meal,  and  as  they 
would  not  probably  have  another  opportunity  of  satisfy- 
ing their  hunger  for  several  hours.  But  he  decidedly 
rejected  the  proposal.  "  The  men,"  he  said  "  will  fight 
better  and  more  actively  with  empty  bellies ;  and,  mori 
over,  it  would  be  a  bad  omen.  You  remember  what 
dessert  they  got  to  their  dinner  at  Falkirk." 

The  army  now  marched  forward  in  complete  battle 
array,  their  fixed  bayonets  glittering  in  the  sun,  their 
colours  flying,  and  the  sound  of  a  hundred  drums  rolling 
forward  in  defiance  of  the  insurgents.  Lord  Kilmarnock 
is  said  to  have  remarked,  on  seeing  the  army  approach, 
that  he  felt  a  presentiment  of  defeat,  from  the  cool,  or- 
derly, determined  manner  in  which  they  marched. 
When  within  si.x  hundred  yards  of  the  Highland  lines, 
they  found  the  ground  so  marshy  as  to  take  most  of  the 
regiments  up  to  the  ankles  in  water  ;  and  the  artillery 
horses  then  sinking  in  a  bog,  some  of  the  soldiers  slung 
their  carabines,  and  dragged  tlie  carriages  on  to  their 
proper  position.  Soon  after,  the  bog  was  found  to  termi- 
nate upon  the  rigiit,  so  as  to  leave  that  flank  uncovered  ; 
which  being  perceived  by  the  all-vigilant  duke,  he  order 
ed  Pulteney's  regiment  to  take  its  place  beside  the  Scots 
Royals,  and  a  body  of  horse  to  cover  the  whole 
the  same  manner  with  the  left.  The  army  finally  halted 
at  the  distance  of  five  liundrcd  paces  from  the  Highlan- 
ders. 

The  day,  which  had  liithcrto   been  fair  and  sunny: 


jected  to  some  doubt.     By  information,  derived.through 
a  channel  of  the  most  unquestionable  nature,  from  Camp- 
bell of  DunstaflTuage,  one  of  the  inferior  chiefs  in 
mand  on  this  occasion,  we  are  enabled  to  state  a 
whioh  at  least  sliows  they  were  not  altogether  free  of  the 
mania  which  had  seized  so  many  of  their  country 
On  the  night  before  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  the  heai 
the  clan  held  a  meeting,  unknown  to  tlie  rest  of  the 
army,  for  the  purpose  of  dehberating  upon  the  line  of 
conduct  which  it  was  eligible  for  tliem  to  pursue  in  the 
action  which  seemed  pending.     The  resolution  was,  that 


the  clan  should 


give  the  royal  army  one  chance  more  of 


suppressing  the  insurrection — that  is  to  say,  should 
tinue  faithful  for  one  other  battle;  but  that,  if  the  High 
landers  beat  them  again,  as  they  had  so  often  done  be 
fore,  then  should  the  clan  declare  for  Prince  Charles 
We  anticipate  the  astonishment  and  incredulity  wit 
which  this  statement  will  be  received;  hut  can  only  avei 
that,  from  the  way  in  which  tlie  information  has  reached 
us,  we  arc  induced  to  give  it  implicit  cred 


partially  overcast,  and  a  shower  of  snowy  rain 
began  to  beat  with  considerable  violence  from  the  north- 
The  Highlanders,  who  had  found  the  weather  so 
favourable  to  them  at  Falkirk,  were  somewhat  discon- 
certed on  finding  it  against  them  at  CuUoden ;  and  the 
spirits  of  the  regulars  were  proportionally  raised  by  the 
circumstance.  Charles  saw  and  felt  the  disadvantage, 
and  made  some  attempts,  by  maneeuvring,  to  get  to  wind- 
ward of  the  royal  army  ;  but  Duke  William,  equally  vigi- 
lant, contrived  to  counteract  all  his  movements;  so  that, 
after  half  an  hour  spent  in  mutual  endeavours  to  outflank 
otlier,  the  two  armies  at  last  occupied  nearly  their 
original  ground. 

Whilst  these  vain  manoeuvres  were  going  nn,  an  inci- 
dent took  place,  which  serves  to  show  the  exalted  hero- 
ism and  devoted  loyalty  of  tlie  Highlanders.  A  poor 
mountaineer,  under  whose  ragged  exterior  a  haughty 
Southron  would  have  deemed  that  nothing  but  the  mean- 
est sentiments  could  dwell,  resolving  to  sacrifice  his  life 
for  the  good  of  his  prince  and  clan,  approached  the  lines 
of  the  English,  demanded  quarter,  and  was  sent  to  the 
rear.  As  he  lounged  backwards  and  forwards  through 
the  lines,  apparently  very  indifferent  to  what  was  going 
on,  and  even  paying  no  attention  to  tlie  ridicule  with 
which  the  soldiers  greeted  his  uncouth  appearance.  Lord 
Bury,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  aid-dc-camp  1o 
the  Duke,  happened  to  pass  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
when  all  at  once  the  Highlander  seized  one  of  tlie  sol- 
diers' muskets,  and  discharged  it  at  that  oflicer ;  receiv- 
ing, ne-vt  moment,  with  perfect  indifference,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  the  shot  with  which  another  soldier  imme- 
diately terminated  his  own  existence.  He  had  intended 
to  shoot  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  but  fired  prematurely, 
and  without  eftect,  at  an  inferior  officer  whose  gaudy 
apparel  seemed,  in  his  simple  eyes,  to  indicate  the  high- 
est rank.  The  incident  somewhat  resembles  one  which 
occurred  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburn ;  when  Henry  de 
Bohun  attempted  to  slay  King  Robert  Bruce.  But  thi 
daring  of  ihe  English  knight  was  not  equal  to  that  of 
tlie  Highlander ;  his  chance  of  success  having  been  great, 
and  of  his  escape  still  greater,  while  the  nigliland( 
in  either  event,  certain  of  destruction. 

There  is  an  interesting  historical  print,  in  which  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  the  battle  of  CuUoden  arc 
simultaneously  represented,  and  which  therefore  conveys 
a  remarkably  distinct  idea  of  the  whole  scene.  This 
draught  is  calculated  to  be  of  material  service  in  por- 
traying tlie  various  sneicessive  events  of  the  action,  and 
also  in  enabling  a  writer  to  give  a  picturesque  idea  of  the 
ground,  and  of  the  positions  and  appearance  of  the  armies 
The  spectator  is  supposed  to  stand  within  the  enclosures 
so  often  mentioned,  and  to  look  northward  .along  tlie 
lines  towards  CuUoden  Hous,e  and  tlie  Moray  Frith.  In 
the  fore  ground,  ratiier  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  portrait 
of  the  hero  of  the  day,  than  because  tliis  was  liis  position, 
the  artist  has  represented  the  duke  on  horseback,  with  a 
walking-canc  extended  in  his  hand,  a  star  upon  the  breast 
of  his  long  gold-laced  coat;  and  his  large  good-humoured 
head,  with  its  close  curls  and  tri-cocked  hat,  inclined 
towards  an  aide-de-camp,  to  whom  he  is  giving  orders. 
Tile  long  compact  lines  of  the  British  regiments,  each 
three  men  deep,  extend  along  the  plain,  with  narrow  in- 
tervals between  ;  the  two  flags  of  each  regiment  rising 
from  the  centre ;  the  officers  standing  at  the  extremities, 
their  spontoons  in  their  hands ;  and  the  drummers  a  little 
in  advance,  beating  the  proper  points  of  war.  The  men 
have  all  tri-cocked  hats,  long  coats  resembling  the  modern 
surtout,  sash-belts  from  which  a  sword  depends,  and 
long  white  gaiters  buttoned  up  the  sides.  The  character 
of  the  whole  dress  is  one  of  voluminous  su^ciencj/,  strong- 
ly contrasting  with  the  trim  and  concise  outline  of  the 
present  military  ceistume,  which  has  almost  reduced  a 
soldier  to  the  primitive  "  forked  animal"  of  King  Lear. 
The  dragoons  exhibit,  if  possible,  still  more  cumbrous 
superfluity  of  attire;  their  long  loose  skirts  flying  behind 
them  as  they  ride,  whilst  their  vast  trunk  square-toed 
boots,  their  prodigious  stirrup-leathers,  their  hue-e  hol- 
ster-pistols and  carabines,  give  altogether  an  idea  of 
dignity  and  strength,  fully  as  much  in  contrast  with  the 
light  fantastic  huzzar  uniforms  of  modern  times. 

The  Highlanders,  on  the  other  hand,  stand  in  lines 
equally  compact,  and,  like  the  regular  regiments,  each 
three  men  deep.  The  only  peculiarity  in  their  dress, 
which  is  so  well  known  as  to  require  no  general  descrip. 
tion,  seems  to  be,  that  the  philabeg,  or  kilt,  is  pulled 
through  betwixt  the  legs,  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  more 
of  the  front  of  the  thigh  than  is  exhibited  by  the  modern 
specimens  of  that  peculiar  garment.  Tiiey  have  mus- 
kets over  their  left  shoulders,  basket-hilted  broadswords 
by  their  left  sides,  pistols  stuck  into  their  girdles,  and  a 
small  pouch  hanging  down  upon  the  right  loin,  pcrlinps 
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tir  holding  their  ammunition.  By  the  right  side  of 
very  piece  of  ordnance,  there  is  a  cylindrical  piece  of 
wickerwork,  for  tlie  protection  of  the  artillerymen,  all 
"whom  appear  to  wear  kilts  like  the  rest. 

The  ground  upon  which  the  armies  stand,  is  the  plain 
swelling  moor  already  described,  out  of  which  CuUoden 
House  niises  its  erect  form,  without  any  of  the  planta- 
ions  which  now  surround  it.  The  spires  of  Inverness 
ire  seen  upon  the  Icil,  close  to  the  sea-shore.  Upon  tlic 
Moray  Frith,  wliich  stretches  along  the  back  ground  of 
the  picture,  the  victualling  ships  ride  at  anchor,  like  wit- 

sses  of  the  dreadful  scene  about  to  ensue ;  and  the 

ignifieent  hills  of  Ross  raise  their  lofty  forms  in  the 

meter  distance,  as  if  also  taking  an  interest  in  the 

ipcnding  fate  of  the  day. 

Such  were  the  aspect  and  circumstances  of  the  two 

mies,  upon  whose  conduct,  during  the  next  little  hour, 
the  eternal  interests  of  Britain  might  i 
be  considered  to  depend.     The  hopes  i 
parties  may  be  supposed  to  have  been, 
"  m,  truly  agitating — quite  as  much 

eh  individual  had  staked  h 

e  issue.     The  soldiery  or 
danger,  as  well  as  dishonour,  which  would  attend  a  de- 
feat, and  deriving  confidence  from  the  merits  of  their 
respective  causes,  must  have  been  wrought  up  to  a  pitch 

"the  highest  resolution — it  ma)'  almost  be  said,  of  des- 
peration.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  battle  commenced 
before,  with  so  high  a  stake  depending  upon  its  issue, 
in  wliich  a  greater  struggle  was  tlierefore  to  be  ex- 


fears  of  both 
iuch  an  occa- 

indeed,  as  if 
own  life  and  fortune  upon 
both  sides,  aware  of  the 
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lady, 
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uiig  Pri 
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gone 

The  action  was  commenced  by  the  Highlanders,  who 
fired  their  cannon  for  a  few  minutes  without  being  an- 
swered by  the  Royal  Artillery.  Tliey  had  brought  them 
to  bear  upon  a  point  where,  by  mcr.ns  of  glasses,  they 
tliought  they  could  perceive  the  duke.  But  the  shot 
went  clear  over  the  heads  of  the  king's  troops,  and  for  a 
long  time  did  no  otlicr  mi.'^chief  than  carrying  off  a  leg 
from  one  of  Blyth's  regiment. 

A  few  niiniitcs  after  one  o'clock,  soon  after  the  High. 
landers  had  opened  up  their  battery.  Colonel  Belford  got 
orders  to  commence  a  cannonade,  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
provoke  the  enemy  to  advance.  Tlie  colonel,  who  was 
an  excellent  engineer,  performed  his  duty  with  such  et- 
fect,  as  to  make  whole  lanes  through  the  ranks  of  the 
insurgents,  besides  tearing  up  the  ground  at  their  feet, 
and  stripping  the  roofs  of  the  neighbouring  cottages,  in 
a  manner  alnicst  as  terrific.  He  also  fired  two  pieces  at 
a  body  of  horse  amongst  whom  it  was  believed  the 
prince  was  stationed ;  and  with  such  precision  did  he 
take  his  aim,  that  that  personage  was  bespattered  with 
dirt  raised  by  the  balls,  and  a  man  holding  a  led  horse 
by  his  side  was  killed. 

Meanwhile,  the  duke  rode  about,  calling  upon  his  men 
to  be  firm  in  their  ranks — to  permit  tlie  Highlanders  to 
mingle  with  them— to  let  them  feel  the  force  of  the  bay- 
onet— to  "  make  them  know  what  men  they  had  to  do 
with."  He  also  ordered  Wolfe's  regiment  to  form  en 
puience  at  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing — tliat  is,  to 
take  a  position  perpendicular  to  the  general  line,  so  as  to 
be  read}'  to  fall  in  upon  and  enclose  the  Highlanders,  as 
soon  as  they  should  attack  that  division  of  his  army.  He 
also  ordered  two  regiments  of  tlie  rear  line,  or  reserve, 
to  advance  to  the  second.  Finally,  he  himself  took  his 
position  between  the  first  and  second  lines,  opposite  to 
the  centre  of  Howard's  regiment,  and  of  course  a  little 
nearer  the  left  tlian  the  right  wing. 

Prince  Charles,  before  tlie  commencement  of  the  bat- 
tle, had  rode  along  the  lines  of  his  little  army,  endeavour- 
ing, by  the  animation  of  his  gestures,  countenance,  and 
language,  to  excite  the  Highlanders  to  their  highest 
pitch  of  courage.  They  answered  him  with  cheers,  and 
with  many  an  expression  of  devotion,  which  he  could 
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onlj  understand  by  the  look  with  wliich  it  waa  uttered. 
He  tlien  again  retired  to  the  eminence  which  he  origin, 
ally  occupied,  and  prepared  with  an  anxious  mind  to 
await  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

The  great  object  of  both  parties  at  the  battle  of  Cul 
loden  seems  to  have  been,  which  should  force  the  other 
to  leave  its  position  and  make  the  attack.  Cliarles  for 
long  time  expected  that  the  duke  would  do  this,  because 
he  was  favoured  with  the  wind  and  weather.  But  the 
duke,  6nding  his  cannon  rapidly  thinning  the  Highland 
ranks,  without  experiencing  any  loss  in  return,  had  n( 
occasion  whatever  to  make  such  a  motion ;  and  it  there 
fore  became  incumbent  upon  Charles  to  take  that  coursi 
himself. 

The  victory  of  Preston,  where  the  Highlanders  felt  lit 
tie  or  no  annoyance  from  cannon,  had  done  away  with 
a  great  deal  of  the  fear  in  which  they  originally  held 
these  engines  of  destruction ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  capital  error  on  Charles's  part,  to  have  restrained  them, 
on  the  present  occasion,  to  a  position,  where  that  terror 
got  full  reason  and  leisure  to  return.  He  ought  to  have, 
on  the  contrary,  rushed  up,  at  the  very  first,  to  the  lines 
of  his  enemy,  and  endeavoured  to  silence  their  artillery, 
as  he  had  done  at  Preston,  by  a  coup  de  main.  Had  he 
done  so,  a  great  number  of  lives  might  have  been  saved, 
and  the  attack  would  have  been  made  ivith  lines  less 
broken,  and  a  more  uniform  and  simultaneous  impulse. 
It  was  not  till  the  caimonade  had  continued  nearly 
half  an  hour,  and  the  Highlanders  had  seen  many  of  their 
kindred  stretched  upon  the  heath,  that  Charles  at  last 
gave  way  to  the  necessity  of  ordering  a  charge.  The 
aide-de-camp  intrusted  to  carry  his  message  to  the  lieu- 
tenant-general— a  youth  of  the  name  of  MacLauchlan — 
was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  before  he  reached  the  first 
line  ;  but  the  general  sentiment  of  the  army,  as  reported 
to  Lord  George  Murray,  supplied  the  want;  and  tliat 
general  took  it  upon  him  to  order  an  attack,  without 
Charles's  permission  having  been  communicated. 

Lord  George  had  scarcely  determined  upon  ordering 
a  general  movement,  when  the  Macintoshes, — a  brave 
and  devoted  clan,  though  never  before  engaged  in  ac- 
tion,*— unable  any  longer  to  brook  the  unavenged  slaugh- 
ter made  by  the  cannon,  broke  from  the  centre  of  tlie 
line,  and  rushed  forward  through  smoke  and  snow  to 
mingle  with  the  enemy.  The  Atholemen,  Camerons, 
Stuarts,  Frasers,  and  MacLeans,  then  also  went  on. 
Lord  George  Murray  heading  them  with  that  rash  bra- 
very for  which  he  was  so  remarkable.  TIius,  in  the 
cours(i  of  one  or  two  minutes,  the  charge  was  general 
along  the  whole  line;  except  at  the  left  extremity,  where 
the  MacDonalds,  dissatisfied  with  their  position,  hesitated 
to  engage. 

It  was  the  emphatic  custom  of  the  Higlilanders,  be- 
fore an  onset,  to  scrua  their  bonnets — that  is,  to  pull 
their  little  blue  caps  down  over  their  brows,  so  as  to  en- 
sure them  against  falling  oft'  in  the  ensuing  melee. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  this  motion  performed  with  so  much 
empliasis  as  on  the  present  occasion,  when  every  man's 
forehead  burned  with  the  desire  to  revenge  some  dear 
friend  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  murderous  artillery. 
A  Lowland  gentleman,  who  was  in  the  line,  and  who 
survived  till  a  late  period,  used  always,  in  relating  the 
events  of  CuUoden,  to  comment,  with  a  feeling  of  some- 
thing like  awe,  upon  the  terrific  and  more  than  natural 
expression  of  rage,  which  glowed  on  every  face  and 
gleamed  in  every  eye,  as  he  surveyed  tiie  extended  line 
at  this  moment.  It  was  an  exhibition  of  mighty  and 
all-engrossing  passion,  never  to  be  forgotten  by  tiie  be- 
holder. 

The  action  and  event  of  tlie  onset  were,  throughout, 
quite  as  dreadful  as  the  mental  emotion  which  urged  it, 
Notwithstanding  that  the  three  files  of  the  front  line  ol 
English  poured  forth  their  incessant  fire  of  musketry — 
notwithstanding  that  the  cannon,  now  loaded  with  grape- 
shot,  swept  tlie  field  as  with  a  hail-storm — notwithstand- 


*  One  of  this  corps,  tliough  not  of  tlie  clai 
old  John  Grant,  long  keeper  of  the  inn  at  A' 
used  to  tell,  that  the  first  thing  he  saw  of  the  enemy,  wai 
the  long  line  of  white  gaiters  belonging  to  an  English 
regiment,  which  was  suddenly  revealed,  when  about 
twenty  yards  from  him,  by  a  blast  of  wind  which  blew 
aside  the  smoke.  According  to  the  report  of  this  vote 
ran,  the  mode  of  drilling  used  by  his  leader,  upon  Cullo 
den  Moor,  was  very]  simple — being  directed  by  the  fol 
lowing  string  of  orders,  expressed  in  Gaelic.  "  Come, 
my  lads — fall  in,  with  your  faces  to  Fortrosc,  and 
backs  to  tlie  Green  of  Muirtown — load  your  fireloc 
good — make  ready — present — now  take  good  ai 
fire — be  sure  to  do  execution — that's  the  point." — Infor- 
mation by  the  editor  of  the  CnUoden  paper 
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ing  the  flank  fire  of  Wolfe's  regiment, — onward,  onward 
went  the  headlong  Highlanders,  flinging  themselves 
into,  rather  than  rushing  upon  the  lines  of  the  enemy, 
which,  indeed,  they  did  not  see  for  smoke  till  involved 
among  their  weapons.  All  that  courage — all  that  de- 
spair could  do — was  done.  They  did  not  fight  like  liv- 
ing or  reasoning  creatures,  but  like  machines  under  the 
influence  of  some  incontrollable  principle  of  ac 
The  howl  of  the  advance — the  scream  of  the  onset — the 
thunders  of  the  musketry,  and  the  din  of  the  trumpets 
and  drums — confounded  one  sense ;  while  the  flash  of 
the  firearms,  and  the  glitter  of  the  brandished  broad, 
swords,  dazzled  and  bewildered  another.  It  was  a  mo- 
ment of  dreadful  and  agonising  suspense — but  only  a 
moment ;  for  the  whirlwind  does  not  reap  the  forest  vvith 
greater  rapidity  than  the  Highlanders  cleared  the  line. 
They  swept  through  and  over  that  frail  barrier,  almost 
as  easily  and  instantaneously  as  the  bounding  cavalcade 
brushes  through  the  morning  labours  of  the  gossamer 
which  stretch  across  its  path.  Not,  however,  with  the 
same  unconsciousness  of  the  event.  Almost  every  man 
in  their  front  rank,  chief  and  gentleman,  fell  before  the 
deadly  weapons  which  they  had  braved ;  and  although 
the  enemy  gave  way,  it  was  not  till  every  bayonet  was 
bent  and  bloody  with  the  strife. 

When  the  first  line  had  been  completely  swept  aside, 
the  assailants  continued  their  impetuous  advance  till 
they  came  near  the  second,  when,  being  almost  annihi- 
lated by  a  profiise  and  well  directed  fire,  the  shattered 
remains  of  what  had  been  but  an  hour  before  a  numerous 
and  confident  force,  at  last  submitted  to  destiny,  by  giv- 
ing way  and  flying.  Still  a  few  rushed  on,  resolved  ra- 
ther to  die  and  thiis  forfeit  their  well-acquired  and  dearly 
estimated  honour.  They  rushed  on — but  not  a  man  ever 
came  in  contact  with  the  enemy.  The  last  survivor 
perished  as  he  reached  the  points  of  the  bayonets. 

The  persevering  and  desperate  valour  displayed  by  the 
Highlanders  on  this  occasion,  is  proved  by  the  circum- 
stance  that,  at  one  part  of  the  plain,  where  a  very  vigo- 
rous attack  had  been  made,  their  bodies  were  afterwards 
found  in  layers  three  and  four  deep;  so  many,  it  would  ap- 
pear, having  in  succession  mounted  over  a  prostrate 
friend,  to  share  in  the  same  inevitable  fate.  The  slaugh- 
ter was  particularly  great  among  the  brave  Macintoshes ; 
insomuch,  that  the  heroic  lady  who  sent  them  to  the 
field,  afterwards  told  the  party  by  which  she  was  taken 
prisoner,  that  only  three  of  her  officers  had  escaped. 

While  the  rest  of  the  clans  were  performing  this  glori- 
ous though  fatal  charge,  tlie  MacDonalds,  as  already 
stated,  withheld  themselves  on  account  of  their  removal 
to  the  left  wing.  According  to  the  report  of  one  of  their 
ofiiccrs,  the  clan  not  only  resented  this  indignity,  but 
considered  it  as  omening  evil  fortune  to  the  day ;  their 
clan  never  having  fought  elsewhere  than  on  the  right 
wing,  since  the  auspicious  battle  of  Bannockburn.  The 
Duke  of  Perth,  who  was  stationed  amongst  them,  endea- 
voured to  appease  their  anger  by  telling  them,  that,  if 
they  fought  with  their  characteristic  bravery,  they  would 
make  the  left  wing  a  right,  in  which  case  he  would  as- 
sume for  ever  after  the  honorable  surname  of  MacDonald. 
But  the  insult  was  not  to  be  expiated  by  this  appeal  to 
the  spirit  of  clanship.  Though  induced  to  discharge 
their  muskets,  and  even  to  advance  a  good  way,  they 
never  made  an  onset.  They  endured  the  fire  of  the 
English  regiments  without  flinching;  only  expressing 
their  rage  by  hewing  up  the  heather  with  their  swords 
but  they  at  last  fled  when  they  saw  the  other  clans  giv( 
way.  Out  of  the  whole  three  regiments,  only  one  mar 
is  commemorated  as  having  displayed  conduct  worthy  of 
the  gallant  name  which  he  bore.  This  was  the  Chief- 
tain of  Keppoch,  a  man  of  chivalrous  character,  and 
noted  for  great  private  worth.  When  the  rest  of  his 
clan  retreated,  Keppoch  advanced,  with  a  pistol  in  one 
hand  and  a  drawn  sword  in  the  other,  resolved  appa- 
rently to  sacrifice  his  life  to  the  offended  genius  of  liis 
name.  He  had  got  but  a  little  way  fiom  his  regiment, 
when  a  musket-shot  brought  him  to  the  ground, 
clansman  of  more  than  ordinary  devotedness,  who 
lowed  him,  and  with  tears  and  prayers  conjured  him  not 
to  tlirow  his  life  away,  raised  him  with  the  cheering 
surance  that  his  wound  was  not  mortal,  and  that  he 
might  still  quit  the  field  with  life.  Keppoch  desired  hii 
faithful  follower  to  take  care  of  himself,  and,  again  rush 
ing  forward,  received  another  shot,  and  fell  to  rise  ne 

Wli£n  the  whole  front  line  of  Charles's  host  had  been 
thus  repulsed,  there  only  remained  to  him  the  hope  that 
his  Lowland  and  foreign  troops,  upon  whom  the  wreck 
of  the  clans  had  fallen  back,  might  yet  make  head 
against  the  English  infantry  ;  and  he  eagerly  sought  to 
put  himself  at  their  head,  in  order  to  make  one  last  des- 


perate eflirt  at  success.  But,  though  a  troop  of  the 
Irish  piquets,  by  a  spirited  fire,  checked  the  pursuit 
which  a  body  of  dragoons  commenced  afler  the  MacDon- 
alds, and  one  of  Lord  Lewis  Gordon's  regiments  did 
similar  service  in  regard  to  another  troop  which  now 
began  to  break  through  the  inclosures  on  the  right,  the 
whole  body  gave  way  at  once,  on  observing  the  English 
regiments  advancing  to  charge  them.  Their  hearts 
were  broken,  with  despair  rather  than  with  terror ;  and 
they  could  only  reply  to  his  animating  exclamations, 
"  Prince — ochon  !  ochon ;" — the  ejaculation  by  which 
Highlanders  express  the  bitterest  grief.  As  they  said 
this  they  fled  ;  nor  could  all  his  entreaties  nor  those  of 
his  officers,  prevail  upon  them  to  stand. 

It  was  indeed  a  complete  route.  The  mountaineers 
had  done  all  that  their  system  of  warfare  taught  them, 
and  all  that  their  natural  strength  had  enabled  them  to 
perform  ;  they  had  found  this  vain ;  and  all  that  then  re- 
mained was  to  withdraw.  Charles  saw  the  condition  of 
his  troops  with  the  despair  of  a  ruined  gamester.  He 
could  scarcely  be  persuaded  that  God  had  struck  him 
with  so  severe  an  infliction.  '  He  lingered  on  the  field, 
in  the  fond  hope  that  all  was  not  yet  lost.  He  even 
moved  to  charge  the  enemy,  as  if  his  own  single  person 
could  have  availed  against  so  big  a  destiny.  Confound- 
ed, bewildered,  and  in  tears,  it  required  the  utmost  etTorts 
of  his  attendants  to  make  him  forego  his  once  splendid 
hopes  by  a  retreat;  and  he  at  last  only  left  the  field 
when  to  have  remained  vvould  have  but  added  his  own 
destruction  to  that  of  the  many  brave  men  who  had  al- 
ready spilt  their  heart's  blood  in  his  cause.* 

The  pursuit  of  the  royal  forces  did  not  immediately 
follow  the  retreat  of  the  insurgents.  After  the  latter 
had  withdrawn  their  shattered  strength,  the  English  re- 
giments, upon  many  of  which  they  had  produced  a 
dreadful  impression,  were  ordered  to  resume  the  ground 
wheie  they  had  stood,  and  to  dress  their  rajiks.  The 
dragoon  regiments,  with  which  the  duke  had  calculated 
to  enclose  the  charging  Higlilanders  as  in  a  trap,  were 
checked,  as  already  stated,  by  the  flanks  of  the  Prince's 
second  line  ;  and  they  had  altogether  been  so  severely 
handled  by  the  insurgents,  that  it  was  some  time  ere 
they  recovered  breath  or  courage  sufficient  to  commence 

sustain  a  general  pursuit. 

The  English  dragoons  at  length  did  break  forward, 
and  join,  as  intended,  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  so  as  to 
make  a  vigorous  and  united  charge  upon  the  rear  of  the 
fugitives.  Charles's  army  then  "broke  into  two  great 
bodies  of  unequal  magnitude  ;  one  of  which  took  the 
open  road  for  Inverness,  while  the  other  turned  off  to. 
wards  the  southwest,  crossed  the  water  of  Nairn,  and 
found  refuge  among  the  hifls. 

The  fate  of  the  first  of  these  divisions  was  the  most 
disastrous,  their  route  admitting  of  the  easiest  pursuit. 
It  lay  along  an  open  moor,  which  the  light  horse  of  the 
enemy  could  bound  over  with  the  utmost  speed.  A 
dreadful  slaughter  took  place;  involving  many  of  the 
habitants  of  Inverness,  who  had  approached  .the  battle 

ound  from  curiosity,  and  whose  dress  subjected  them 
the  undiscriminating  vengeance  of  the  soldiery. 
Some  of  the  French,  who  had  the  sense  to  fly  first,  reach- 
ed Inverness  in  safety;  but  scarcely  any  who  wore  the 
Highland  dress  escaped  with  their  lives.  A  broad  pave- 
ment of  carnage  marked  four  out  of  the  five  miles  in- 
tervening betwixt  the  battle  field  and  Ihat  city;  the  last 
of  the  slain  being  found  at  a  place  called  Milburn,  about 
a  mile  from  the  extremity  of  the  suburbs. 

It  is  remarkable  as  characteristic  of  the  Highlanders, 
that  in  their  retreat  some  of  them  displayed  a  degree 
of  coolness  and  bravery,  which  would  have  done  credit 
to  the  best  army  in  an  advance.  The  right  wing  re- 
treated,.as  already  stated,  almost  without  any  annoy- 
ance. In  their  way  to  cross  the  river  Nairn,  they  met 
a  large  party  of  English  dragoons  which  had  been  de- 
spatched to  intercept  them.  Such  was  the  desperate 
fury  of  their  appearance,  that  the  troopers  opened  their 
ranks  in  respectful  silence,  to  permit  them  to  pass. 
Only  one  man  attempted  lo  annoy  the  wretched  fugi- 
tives. He  was  an  officer,  and  dearly  did  he  pay  for  his 
cruel  temerity.  Advancing  to  seize  a  Highlander,  the 
man  cut  him  down  with  one  blow  of  his  claymore.  Not 
content  with  this,  the  savage  stooped  down,  and,  with 
the  greatest  deliberation,  possessed  himself  of  his  vie. 
tim's  gold  watch.     He  then  joined  the  retreat,  whilst 


*  It  required  all  the  eloquence,  and  indeed  all  the  ac- 
tive exertions  of  Sullivan,  to  make  Charles  quit  the  field. 
A  cornet  in  his  service,  when  questioned  upon  this  sub- 
ject at  the  point  of  death,  declared  he  saw  Sullivan,  after 
using  entreaties  in  vain,  turn  the  head  of  the  prince's 
horse,  and  drag  him  away. 
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Another  Highlander  signalised  himself  in  a  still  more 
remarkable  manner.  He  was  a  man  of  prodigious  bodi- 
ly strength ;  his  name  Golice  Macbane.  When  all  his 
companions  had  fled,  Golice,  singled  out  and  wounded, 
set  his  back  against  a  wall,  and,  with  his  target  and 
claymore,  bore  singly  the  onset  of  a  party  of  dragoons. 
Pushed  to  desperation,  he  made  resistless  strokes  at  his 
enemies,  who  crowded  and  encumbered  themselves  to 
have  the  glory  of  slaying  him.  "Save  that  brave  fel- 
low," was  the  unregarded  cry  of  some  officers.  Poor 
ftlacbane  was  cut  to  pieces,  though  not  till  thirteen  of 
liis  enemies  lay  dead  around  him. 

When  Charles  retreated,  it  was  with  such  precipita- 
tion, that  his  bonnet  and  wig  flew  off  his  head  before  he 
cleared  the  battle  ground.  The  peruke  being  fortu- 
nately entangled  in  falling  by  some  part  of  his  horse's 
furniture,  he  easily  recovered  it ;  but  his  bonnet  reached 
the  ground,  and  was  necessarily  left  behind.  A  High- 
land seer  would  have  seen,  in  this  loss  of  his  gold-en- 
circled and  coronet-like  head-piece,  an  ominous  emblem 
of  the  departure  of  the  croivn   from  hini  and  his  family. 


He  happened  fortunately  to  retreat  al. 
wing,  and  reached  the  hills  in  safety. 
The  battle  of  CuUodcn  is  said  to 
more  than  forty  minutes,  most  of  wl 
time  was  spent  in  distant  firing,  and 
active  struggle.     It  was  as  complete 
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Their  force  and  condition  for  fighting  were  so  .superii 
their  artillery  did  so  much  to  their  hands,  and  the  pli 
of  the  battle  was  so  much  in  their  favour,  that  to  ha 
lost  the  day  would  have  argued  a  degree  of  misbeliavio 
utterly  inconceivable  of  any  soldiery,  wliile  to  gain  w 
only  the  natural  result  of  incidental  circumstanci 
Great  praise  was  awarded  afterwards  by  the  voice 
fame  to  Barrel's,  Monro's,  and  some  other  regimen 
for  their  fortitude  in  bearing  the  attack  of  the  Highlan 
ers,  and  for  their  killing  so  many ;  but  these  battalio 
were  in  reality  completely  beat  aside,  and  the  whc 
■    ■  ich,    that,  had  the  MacDona 


front 


sfaakci 


regii 


ut   thi 


lade  a  simultaneous  charge  along  with  the 
the  day  might  have  had  a  difl^erent  issue. 
le  opinion  of  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,  whose 
u  ivarfare  must  have  enabled  him  to  judge 
ircumstances  altogether  go  to 
iod,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was 
very  doubtful,  and  that  indeed  the  tide  of  courage, 
which  had  hitherto  sustained  the  hearts  of  the  duke's 
soldiers,  was  just  beginning  to  turn  and  ebb,  when  the 
Highlanders  relieved  them  by  retreating.  They  had, 
it  will  be  observed,  swept  over  and  destroyed  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  first  line ;  their  friends  behind  had  done  much 
to  obviate  the  trap-stratagem  of  the  enclosures;  and, 
above  all,  when  the  clans  retired  from  the  struggle, 
eome  time  was  spent  before  the  victors  became  suffici- 
ently confident  of  their  success  to  commence  a  pursuit. 
Had  not  much  been  done  to  appal  the  duke— had  not 
the  Highlanders  performed  such  prodigies  of  valour  as 
to  make  them  be  feared  even  in  flight— had  it  not,  in- 
deed, been  a  question  in  the  minds  of  the  British  sol- 
diery, whether  they  had  really  won  a  battle  after  what 
they  had  seen  and  felt— the  chase  would  have  been  more 
instantaneous  and  energetic,  and  the  fight  less  easy 
and  secure. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

[NOES  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  CULLODEN 


The  hoiif  of  the  horse,  and  the  fool  of  the 

Have  trod  o'er  the  pluuies  on  ihe  bonnei 

Why  slept  the  red  bolt  in  Ihe  breosl  of  the 


The  very  cruelty  which  the  victors  e.vercised  afle 
they  were  certain  of  their  good  fortune,  is  a  proof  tha 
they  did  not  achieve  their  victory  without  great  pains 
as  bad  temper  is  the  sure  result  of  a  difficult  argumenl 
Not  content  with  the  slaughter  they  had  made  by  mean 
of  their  muskets  and  bayonets,  they  unsheathed  lliei 
swords  after  the  action,  and,  with  the  gestures  of  sav 
ages,  ran  loose  over  the  field,  cutting  down  all  who  c.x 
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hibited  any  symptoms  of  life,  and  even  taking  a  malig- 
nant pleasure  in  inflicting  fresh  stabs  upon  the  bosoms 
of  the  slain.  They  did  this  as  much  in  sport  as  in  rage ; 
and  it  is  said  that,  at  last,  they  sought  amusement  by 
splashing  one  another  with  the  horrid  liquid  which  over- 
flowed the  field.  According  to  the  report  of  one  of  them- 
selves, they  finally  "  looked  like  so  many  butchers,  rather 
than  an  army  of  Christian  soldiers." 

It  was  afterwards  attempted  to  palliate  this  dreadful 
scene,  by  forging  an  order  with  the  signature  of  Lord 
George  Murray,  to  the  eSect  that  no  quarter  was  to  be 
given  to  the  king's  troops.  Though  such  had  really 
been  the  case,  would  it  have  excused  a  butchery  which 
took  place  before  it. was  discovered? 

The  true  cause  of  the  cruelty  so  much  complained 
of  on  this  disastrous  occasion,  and  which  has  so  etfec- 
tually  tarnished  the  renown  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, is  to  be  found  in  the  several  defeats  which  the 
victors  had  before  sustained  from  the  Highlanders, 
of  which  the  last  was  not  the  least.  When  they  al 
lenglli  overpowered  an  enemy  from  whom  they  had  e.\. 
purienced  so  much  annoyance,  they  did  not  well  know 
how  to  use  their  good  fortune  ;  but,  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment,  went  to  the  extreme  of  cruelty,  as  the  measure 
at  once  consistent  with  their  own  desire  of  vengeance, 
and  best  calculated  to  serve  the  purposes  of  government. 
The  letter  which  the  duke  read  to  them  before  the 
battle,  breathing  such  cruel  threat 
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over,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  contempt  in  which  tin 
poor  mountaineers  were  held  by  their  soi-disiud  civilise, 
countrymen.  The  English  actually  looked  upon  then 
as  bo:ists  in  human  shape — beasts,  with  the  additiona 
disqualification  of  being  more  pestilent  and  dangerou 
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other  species  of  warfare.  In  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  sue 
was  the  virulence  of  both  parties,  that  no  quarter  wc 
given  or  taken  on  either  side.  It  was  but  natural  for  th 
Highlanders  to  fight  with  desperation,  and  rather  to  di 
than  be  taken ;  for  the  fate  with  which  the  Carlisle  pr 
soners  were  menaced,  assured  them  that  they  had  ii 
mercy  to  e.xpect  from  government.  But  the  same  a 
cuse  does  not  hold  with  the  regular  forces,  who  niu: 
have  been  aware  that  the  insurgents  had  all  along  bee 
as  kind  as  circumstances  would  permit  to  their  prisor 
ers,  and  in  general  allowed  them  to  go  at  large  upo 
parole.  The  king's  troops  ought  therefore  to  hav 
treated  the  Highlanders  with  less  rigour  than  what  th 
Highlanders  could   be  expected  to  show  to  the  king': 
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The  barbarities  which  follow 
den,  when  the  fervour  of  battlo 
and  the  victois  completely  assured  of  receiving  no  far- 
ther annoyance  from  the  enemy,  were  such  as  to  be 
scarcely  credible  by  the  present  age  ;  and  the  writer 
who  now  undertakes  to  display  them  in  their  real 
colours,  may  perhaps  incur  the  charge  of  exaggeration 
or  prejudice.  Neither  this  imputation,  however,  nor 
any  sentiment  of  delicacy  shall  be  allowed  here  to  stifle 
the  statements  which  so  many  former  historians  have, 
for  these  or  for  worse  reasons,  withheld. 

The  most  obvious  charge  of  barbarity  which  can  be 
brought  against  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  reference 
to  this  period  of  the  campaign,  is  that  he  did  not  take 
the  pains  which  is  usually  taken  by  victors  in  civilised 
warfare,  of  attending  to  the  wounded  of  the  enemy  in 
common  with  those  of  his  own  army.  Charles,  who, 
notwithstanding  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  show  him  up  as  a  monster,  cannot  be  denied  to  have 
used  his  victories  with  moderation  and  humanity,  had 
all  along  treated  the  wounded  of  his  prisoners  with  the 
most  anxious  and  considerate  kindness ;  even  cumber- 
ing himself,  at  various  periods  of  the  campaign,  in  order 
to  provide  for  their  comfort.  But  with  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, whose  opportunities  of  displaying  humanity 
were  so  much  better,  the  case  was  very  different.  Not 
only  did  he  permit  the  bloody  scene  already  described, 
where  the  wounded  insurgents  wore  indiscriminately 
massacred,  but  he  actually  took  a  personal  interest  in 
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the  completion  of  the  dreadful  work.  Soon-after  the 
battle,  he  was  riding  over  the  field,  accompanied  by 
Colonel  Wolfe,  the  future  hero  of  Quebec,  when  he  ob. 
served  a  wounded  Highlander  sit  up  on  his  elbow,  and 
look  at  him  with  what  appeared  to  his  eyes  a  smile  of 
defiance.  "Wolfe,"  he  cried,  "shoot  me  that  Highland 
scoundrel,  who  thus  dares  to  look  on  us  with  so  insolent 
a  stare." — "  My  commission,"  said  the  gentle  and  excel, 
lent  Wolfe,  •'  is  at  your  royal  highness's  disposal ;  but  I 
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all  probability,  wa 
pulous  hand  ;  but 
from  that   day,  the  recusant  officer  declined  i 
the  favour  and  confidence  of  his  commander. 

It  is  a  fact  equally  authentic  with  the  preceding, 
that,  on  the  day  after  the  action,  when  it  was  discover- 
ed that  some  of  the  wounded  had  survived  both  the 
weapons  of  the  enemy  and  the  dreadful  rains  which  fell 
in  the  interval,  he  sent  out  detachments  from  Inverness, 
to  put  these  unfortunates  out  of  pain.  The  savage  execu- 
tioners of  his  barbarous  commands  performed  their  duty 
with  awful  accuracy  and  deliberation ;  carrying  all  they 
could  find  to  different  pieces  of  rising  ground  throughout 
the  field,  where,  having  first  ranged  them  in  due  order, 
they  despMched  thcin  by  shot  of  musketry.  On  the 
following  day  (Friday,)  other  parlies  were  sent  out  to 
search  the  houses  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  in 
which,  it  was  understood,  many  of  tho  mutilated  High- 
landers had  taken  refuge.  They  found  so  great  a  num- 
ber as  almost  to  render  the  office  revolting  to  its  bear- 
ers ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  received  mer- 
cy at  the  hands  of  the  officers,  all  were  conscientiously 
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ported  to  the  writer  just  quoted,  that  on  this  day  he  saw 
no  fewer  than  seventy-two  individuals  "  killed  in  cold 
blood!"  Dreadful,  however,  as  this  scene  must  have 
been,  it  was  surpassed  in  fiendish  wickedness  by  a 
sort  of  supererogatory  cruelty  which  was  acted  by  the 
soldiers  in  the  course  of  their  other  operations.  Ala 
little  distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  there  was  a 
wretched  hut,  used  for  sheltering  sheep  in  stormy 
weather,  into  which  a  considerable  number  of  the 
wounded  had  crawled.  The  soldiery,  on  discovering 
them,  actually  proceeded  to  secure  the  door  and  set  tho 
house  in  flames;  so  that  all  within  perished,  including 
many  persons  who  were  merely  engaged  in  attending 
the  wounded.  In  the  rubbish  of  this  habitation,  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  scorched  and  smothered  bodies 
were  found  by  the  country  people,  after  the  monsters 
had  departed  Irom  the  scene  of  their  ravages. 

But  by  far  the  most  horrible  inst.mce  of  cruelty  wbicli 
occurred  in  the  course  of  these  unhappy  times,  was  one 
which  took  place  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Culloden 
House.  Nineteen  wounded  officers  of  the  Highland 
army  had  been  carried,  immediately  alter  the  battle, 
from  a  wood  in  which  they  had  found  their  first  shel- 
ter, to  the  court-yard  of  that  residence,  where  they  re- 
mained two  days  in  the  open  air,  with  their  wounds 
undressed,  and  only  receiving  such  acts  of  kindness  from 
the  steward  of  the  house,  as  that  official  chose  to  render 
at  the  risk  of  his  own  life.  Upon  the  third  day,  when 
the  search  was  made  throughout  the  neighbouring  cot- 
tages, three  miserablo  men  were  seized  by  the  ruthless 
sold ier.s,  tied  with  ropes,  tossed  into  a  cart,  and  taken  out 
to  theside  of  a  park  wall,  where,  beingranged  up  in  order, 
they  were  commanded  to  prepare  for  immediate  death. 
Such  as  retained  the  use  of  their  limbs,  or  whose  spirits, 
formerly  so  daring,  could  not  sustain  them  through  this 
trying  scene,  fell  upon  their  knees,  and,  with  piteous 
cries  and  many  invocations  to  heaven,  implored  mercy. 
But  they  petitioned  in  vain.  Before  they  had  been 
ranged  up  for  the  space  of  a  single  minute — before  they 
could  utter  one  brief  prayer  to  heaven,  the  platoon, 
which  stood  at  the  distance  of  only  two  or  three  yards, 
received  ordeis  to  fire.  Almost  every  individual  in  the 
unhappy  company  fell  prostrate  upon  the  ground,  and 
expired  instantly.  But,  to  make  sure  work,  tho  men 
were  ordered  to  club  their  muskets,  and  dash  out  the 
brains  of  all  who  seemed  to  show  any  symptoms  of  life. 
This  order  was  obeyed  lilerally.  One  individual  alone 
survived— a  gentleman  of  the  clan  Eraser.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  ball,  but  yet  showed  the  appearance  of  life. 
The  butt  of  a  soldier's  musket  was  accordingly  applied 
to  his  head  to  despatch  him;  nevertheless,  though  his 
nose  and  cheek  were  dashed  in,  and  one  of  his  eyes 
dashed  out,  he  did  not  expire.  He  lay  for  some  time  in 
a  stale  of  agony  not  to  be  described,  when  Lord  Boyd, 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  happening  lo  pass,  per- 
ceived his  body  move,  and  ordered  him  to  be  conveyed 
to  a  secure  place,  when  he  recovered  in  the  course  of 
three  months.     The  unfortunate  man  lived  many  years 
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afterwards  to  lell  tlie  dreadful  tale;  and  the  writer 
already  alluded  lo  appears  to  have  derived  Ilia  infor- 
mation from  tliis  excellent  source. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  has  been  characterised  by 
his  friend  Earl  Waldegrave,  as  one  whose  judgment 
would  have  been  equal  to  his  parts,  had  it  not  been  too 
much  guided  by  his  passions,  which  were  often  violent 
and  ungovernable.  Tlic  cruelties,  however,  which  dis- 
tinguished his  Scottish  carnpaigii,  rather  argue  the  cool 
malignant  fiend  than  the  violent  man  of  anger.  Hin 
courage  was  that  of  the  bull-dog;  but  he  had  not  the 
generosity  of  that  animal,  lo  turn  away  from  his  victim 
when  it  could  no  longer  oppose  him.  After  fairly  over- 
throwing liis  antagonist,  his  savage  disposition  demand- 
ed that  he  should  throttle,  and  gore,  and  excruciate  it, 
as  a  revengn  for  the  trouble  to  which  it  had  put  him  in 
the  combat.  He  had  that  persevering  and  insatiable 
appetite  for  prey,  that,  not  contented  with  sucking  the 
blood  and  devouring  the  flesh  of  his  victims,  he  could 
enjoy  himself  in  mumbling  the  bones;  and  even  when 
these  were  exhantsed  of  sap  and  taste,  he  would  gnash 
on  for  sport,  and  was  oidy  to  he  finally  withdrawn  from 
the  horrid  feast,  when  putridity  had  rendered  it  dis- 
gusting lo  his  senses. 

The  number  of  Higlilanders  slain  upon  the  field  of 
CuUoden  was  never  well  ascertained ;  but  it  could  not 
be  much  less  than  a  thousand,  that  is,  a  fil'th  of  their 
army.  The  dreadful  list  comprised  many  important 
men ;  for  in  this,  as  in  all  the  former  battles,  the  chiefs 
and  gentlemen,  as  the  best  armed,  and  to  show  an  ex- 
ample of  bravery,  went  foremost  into  the  strife,  and  were 
of  course  most  exposed.  Out  of  the  five  regiments 
which  charged  the  English — tlio  Cumerons,  Stuarts, 
Frasers,  Macintoshes,  and  MacLeans — almost  all  the 
leaders  and  front  rank  men  were  killed.  MacLauchlan, 
colonel  of  the  regiment  last  mentioned,  which  included 
a  body  of  that  name,  was  killed  in  the  onset.  His  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, MacLean  ofDrimmin,  who  then  assum- 
ed the  command,  was  bringing  off  his  shattered  forces, 
when  he  observed  two  of  his  sons,  who  had  fought  by 
his  side,  severely  wounded,  and  heard  that  a  third  had 
been  left  dead  on  the  field.  Exclaiming,  "  It  shall  not 
be  for  nought,"  this  brave  old  gentleman,  without  either 
bonnet  or  wig,  rushed  back  into  the  fight,  attacked  two 
dragoons,  killed  one  and  wounded  another,  but  was  at 
last  cut  down  by  other  three,  who  came  up  to  the  assist- 
ance of  their  comrades.  MauGilhvray  of  Drumnagir.ss, 
colonel  of  the  Macintosh  regiment,  was  killed  in  the 
attack,  with  the  lieutenant-colonel,  the  major,  and  all 
the  other  officers  of  the  regiment,  witli  the  exception, 
as  already  stated,  of  three.  Charles  Fraser,  younger  ol 
Invcralachic,  who  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  t'laser 
regiment,  and  commanded  it  on  this  occasion,  was  also 
killed.  Seventeen  officers  and  gentlemen  of  the  Appin 
regiment  were  slain,  aijd  ten  wounded  ;  but  Stuart  ol 
Ardshiel,  who  commanded  it,  escaped  ;  as  did  Locliiol, 
the  chief  and  leader  of  the  Camerons.  No  distinguish- 
ed persons  fell  among  the  Lowland  regiments,  except 
the  Viscount  Strathallan. 

The  field  of  Culloden  yet  bears  witness  to  the  carnage 
of  which  it  was  the  scene.  In  the  midst  of  its  black 
and  blasted  heath,  various  little  eminences  are  to  be  seen, 
displaying  a  lively  verdure  but  too  unequivocally  ex- 
pressive of  the  dreadful  tale.  These  are  so  distinct  and 
well  defined,  that  the  eye  may  almost,  by  their  means, 
trace  the  position  of  the  armies,  or  at  least  discover 
where  the  fight  was  most  warmly  contested.  The  way 
towards  Inverness,  otherwise  an  unimproved  secondary 
road,  is  fringed  with  many  such  doleful  memorials  of  the 
dead  :  and  there  the  daisy  and  blue  bell  of  Scotland  have 
selected  their  abode,  as  if  resolved  to  sentinel  for  ever 
the  last  resting  place  of  their  country's  heroes.  Modern 
curiosity  has,  in  some  cases,  violated  these  sanctuaries, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  some  relic  of  the  ill-fated 
warriors,  to  show  as  a  wonder  in  the  halls  of  the  Sas- 
senach ;  and  the  Gael,  with  nobler  sentiment,  have  been 
till  lately,  in  the  habit  of  pilgrimizing  to  the  spot,  in 
order  to  translate  the  bones  of  their  friends  to  consecrated 
ground,  afar  in  their  own  dear  glens  of  the  west.  But 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  yet  remains,  to  show 
where  Scotland  fought  her  last  battle,  and  the  latest  ex- 
amples"  of  her  ancient  chivalry  fcU  to  feed  the  eagle  and 
redeem  the  desert. 

As  already  stated,  the  English  dragoons  pursued  the 
cliase  till  within  a  mile  of  Inverness.  The  duke,  leaving 
his  infantry  to  dine  upon  the  battle  ground,  soon  after 
marched  forward  to  take  possession  of  the  town.  As 
he  proceeded,  a  drummer  came  out  with  a  letter  from 
General  Stapleton,  soliciting  quarter  from  his  royal 
highness,  in  the  name  of  himself  and  the  French  and 
Irfsh  regiments  under  his  charge.  The  duke  commanded 
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an  officer — Sir  Joseph  Yorke — to  alight  from  his  horse, 
and  with  his  pencil  write  a  note  to  the  general,  assuring 
him  of  fair  quarter  and  honourable  treatment. ,  He  then 
sent  forward  Captain  Campbell  of  Scmpill's  regiment, 
with  his  company  of  grenadiers,  to  take  possession  of  the 

As  the  duke  entered  Inverness,  he  learnt  that  the 
people  were  about  to  honour  him  by  ringing  their  bells. 
But  he  commanded  them  to  desist,  upon  pain  of  his  dis- 
pleasure. The  first  thing  he  did,  was  to  ask  for  the 
keys  of  the  Tolbooth,  in  which  the  English  prisoners 
were  confined.  These  being  with  some  difiiculty  pro- 
cured and  brought  to  him,  he  went  immediately  to  the 
prison,  and  released  the  men.  As  'they  descended  the 
stairs  he  patted  them  on  the  back  with  an  expression  of 
kindness ;  and  he  immediately  ordered  them  new  clothes, 
food,  and  payment  of  their  arrears,  of  all  which  they 
stood  in  the  greatest  need. 

Several  of  the  Jacobite  ladies,  who  had  attended  their 
husbands  during  the  campaign  with  so  much  fortitude, 
were  found  and  made  prisoners  at  Inverness.  It  is  re. 
ported  in  one  of  the  vulgar  party  productions  of  the  time, 
that  they  had  just  drunk  tea,  and  were  preparing  for  a 
ball,  at  which  the  prince  and  his  officers  were  to  be  en- 
tertained, after  his  expected  victory,  when  the  entrance 
of  the  fugitives  informed  tliem  of  the  fatal  reverse  their 
friends  had  met  with.  The  duke's  soldiers  found  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  provision,  which  had  been  preparing 
for  the  poor  Highlanders. 

As  at  Holyroodhouse,  Falkirk,  and  various  other  places, 
the  duke  took  up  his  lodgings  in  the  same  house,  the 
same  room,  and  the  same  bed,  which  his  precursor 
Charles  had  just  vacated.  It  may  be  safely  conjectured, 
that  Lady  Drummuir,  whose  daughter,  Lady  Macintosh, 
had  here  acted  as  the  presiding  divinity  of  Charles's 
household  for  two  months  before,  would  by  no  means 
relish  the  presence  of  her  new  tenant,  but  that  he,  on  the 
contrary,  would  be  esteemed  as  little  better  than  a  sorner* 
where  his  predecessor  had  been  a  welcome  and  honoured 
guest.  How  the  venerable  gentlewoman  endured  his 
presence,  or  in  what  manner  she  entertained  him,  has 
not  been  recorded  ;  but  the  comment  which  she  after- 
wards passed  upon  this  eventful  period  in  the  history  of 
her  household,  is  still  a  tradition  in  her  family.  "I've 
lia'cn  twa  kings'  bairns  living  wi'  me,  in  my  time,"  she 
used  to  say  ;  "  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  /  wish  I  may 
never  Ita'e  another,'''' 

The  ro3^al  army  marched  in  the  evening  to  Inverness, 
and  there  formed  a  camp.  One  of  the  duke's  first 
duties  at  head  quarters  was,  to  select  from  the  prisoners 
those  who  had  deserted  from  the  royal  army,  to  subject 
them  to  a  brief  military  trial,  and  then  to  consign  them 
to  the  death  of  traitors.  No  fewer  than  thirty-six  suf- 
fered this  punishment,  including  a  fellow  named  Dunbar, 
who  was  found  dressed  in  a  suit  of  laced  clothes  he  had 
taken  from  Major  Lockhart  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  and 
who,  on  that  account,\vas  exposed  upon  the  gibbet  for 
forty-eight  hours.t    This  melancholy  list  is  said  to  have 


*  A.  sorner,  in  Scottish  phraseology,  is  one  who  exacts 
fiee  quarters.  Sorning  was  a  practice  formerly  so 
prevalent  in  Scotland,  that  it  was  placed  by  the  legisla- 
ture (in  the  reign  of  James  III.)  npon  the  same  scale  of 
capital  offences  with  open  robbery,  murder,  &c. 

t  The  prisoners  taken  after  the  battle  of  Culloden 
were  enclosed,  like  sheep  in  a  pen,  within  a  square  of 
soldiers.  There  they  stood,  bloody,  ragged,  and  misera- 
ble, compelled  to  endure,  without  the  possibility  of  re- 
tort, the  insults  of  their  captors,  most  of  whom  they  had 
more  than  once  caused  to  fly  with  terror,  but  who  could 
not  now  help  expressing  their  wonder  that  such  a  nalted, 
famished  looking  crew  should  ever  have  had  the  assur- 
ance to  face  the  king's  army.  Colonel  Campbell,  of  the 
Argyle  militia,  overheard  what  was  going  on,  and  unable 
to  bear  the  insult  which  seemed  to  be  thrown  upon  his 
countrymen  in  general,  came  up  and  offered  to  bet  with 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  guard,  that  he  would  find, 
among  these  despised  mountaineers,  one  who,  for  the 
sake  of  his  liberty,  should  beat  at  sword  play  any  of  the 
royal  soldiers  who  chose  to  encounter  him.  The  bet 
was  accepted,  and  one  accomplished  swordsman  selected 
for  the  combat.  Colonel  Campbell  then  intimated  to  the 
prisoners  in  Gaelic,  that  any  one  who  should  foil  this 
fellow  would  ha,va»J)is  liberty.  A  tall  raw  boned  High- 
lander immediately  offered  himself,  and,  being  provided 
with  a  sword,  was  brought  out  to  confront  the  English 
soldier.  On  the  word  being  given  to  commence  the 
combat,  he  rushed  against  his  opponent,  and,  without 
any  nreliminary  play,  at  once  cut  him  down.  The 
English  soldiers  beheld  the  action  with  astonishment,  and 


also  included  a  youthful  cadet  of  the  noble  family  of 
Forbes,  whose  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  over- 
coming  his  sense  of  the  military  oath,  had  caused  him  to 
desert  an  English  regiment,  in  which  he  was  a  cadet, 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  Charles's  standard.  The  death 
of  this  unfortunate  person  was  attended  by  a  circum- 
stance„which,  though  horrible  in  the  last  degree,  deserves 
to  be  recorded,  as  evincing  the  state  of  moral  and  politi- 
cal feeling  in  the  British  army  of  that  time.  While  poor 
Forbes  was  yet  suspended  upon  the  gibbet,  an  English 
officer,  unable  to  restrain  his  virtuous  indignation  at  the 
delinquency  of  the  culprit,  and  the  better  perhaps  to 
show  the  loyal  horror  in  which  he  held  this  "  unnatural 
rebellion,"  ran  up  to  the  scarce  inanimate  corpse,  and 
stabbed  it  with  his  sword;  exclaiming  at  the  same  time, 
with  an  oath  as  profane  as  the  act  was  inhuman,  that 
"all  his  countrymen  were  traitors  and  rebels  like  him- 
self!" A  Scottish  oflScer,  who  happened  to  be  near  the 
spot,  immediately  drew  his  sword,  to  revenge  the  insult 
thus  thrown  upon  his  country  ;  and,  a  combat  instantly 
commencing,  all  the  other  oflicers  who  knew  the  cause 
of  the  quarrel,  joined  in  taking  sides  according  to  their 
respective  countries.  The  soldiers,  at  the  same  time,  of 
their  own  accord,  beat  to  arms,  and  joined  the  ranks 
assumed  by  their  respective  officers.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  learning  how  matters  stood,  hurried  to  the 
place,  and  arrived  just  as  the  two  contending  parties 
were  about  to  make  a  general  charge.  His  presence,  of 
course,  quelled  the  disturbance;  but  it  was  not  till  he 
had  used  considerable  eloquence  in  soothing  the  injured 
feelings  of  the  Scots,  that  they  withdrew  from  a  conflict 
to  \yhich  they  had  been  so  ungenerously  provoked. 

The  duke  employed  the  few  days  immediately  follow- 
ing the  battle  in  securing  and  disposing  of  the  spoil, 
which  was  very  considerable.  He  had  taken  thirty 
pieces  of  cannon,  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty 
firelocks,  a  hundred  and  ninety  broadswords,  thirty-seven 
barrels  of  powder,  and  twenty -two  carts  of  ammunition. 
The  soldiers  were  allowed  a  half  crown  for  every  mus- 
ket, and  a  shilling  for  every  broadsword,  which  they 
could  bring  into  quarters  ;  it  being  the  anxious  wish  of 
government  to  keep  as  many  arms  as  possible  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  natives.  In  order,  moreover,  to  put  a  great 
public  indignity  upon  the  honour  of  the  insurgents,  the 
sum  of  sixteen  guineas  was  allowed  for  each  stand  of 
their  colours ;  and,  fourteen  of  these  melancholy  em- 
blems of  departed  glory  being  thus  procured,  they  were, 
on  the  fourth  of  June,  carried  by  a  procession  of  chimney 
sweeps  from  the  castle  to  the  cross  of  Edinburgh,  and 
there  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  with 
many  suitable  marks  of  contempt. 

The  victory  of  Culloden  was,  indeed,  very  cheaply  ac- 
quired by  the  Britisii  army.  The  whole  amount  of 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  three  hundred  and 
ten,  including  few  officers  and  but  one  man  of  any  dis- 
tinction. This  last  was  Lord  Robert  Kerr,  second  son 
of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  a  captain  of  grenadiers  in 
Barrel's  regiment,  a  young  man  remarkable  for  his 
handsome  person  and  great  promise.  Standing  at  tlie 
head  of  his  company,  when  the  Highlanders  made  the 
charge,  he  received  the  first  man  upon  his  spontoon,  but 
was  instantly  slain  with  many  wounds.  Although  the 
victory  was  mainly  attributable  to  the  cannon  and 
musquetry,  some  portions  of  the  royal  army  behaved 
with  a  degree  of  courage  highly  honourable  to  them. 
There  was  scarcely  an  officer  or  soldier  in  Barrel's  regi- 
ment, and  that  part  of  Monro's  which  was  engaged,  who 
did  not  kill  one  or  two  Highlanders  with  his  spontoon  or 
bayonet,  before  giving  way  to  their  irresistible  violence. 
It  cannot  be  mentioned  with  the  same  degree  of  ap- 
plause, that  some  of  Kingston's  dragoons  were  known 
to  have  each  cut  down  ten  or  twelve  fugitives  in  the 
pursuit. 

The  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Culloden,  so  important 
in  its  nature  and  results,  produced  different  effects  upon 
the  public  mind,  according  to  the  sentiments  of  those  by 
whom  it  was  heard.  The  Jacobites  received  it  as  a  total 
overthrow  to  their  fond  and  long  cherished  hopes ;  while 
it  excited  in  the  partisans  of  government  a  transport  of 
joy,  too  overpowering  to  admit  of  a  thought  upon  the 
misery  in  which  it  involved  so  many  of  their  country, 
men.  The  news  reaching  Edinburgh  during  the  night 
between  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  being  announced  to 
the  ears  of  the  slumbering  inhabitants  by  discharges  of 
cannon,  many  of  the  unhappy  Jacobites  were  found  next 
morning  stretched  upon  their  couches  in  a  state  of  in- 


Colonel  Campbell,  patting  the  victor  kindly  on  the  back,      | 
told  him  to  make  tlie  best  of  his  way  home,  and  there 
"  thank    his  mother  for  having  given  him  such  good 
milk."  , 
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sensibility.  Some  of  the  ancient  gent 
daily  prayers  for  fifty  years  had  included  the  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  whose  wishes  liad  been  wound  up 
during  the  progress  of  the  insurrection  to  a  state  bor- 
dering- upon  insanity,  never  afterwards  rose  from  the 
beds  upon  which  the  affiieting  intelligence  had  found  them, 
but  continued,  so  long  as  they  lived,  shrouded  from  the 
light  of  day,  and  inaccessible  to  consolation.  The 
misery  of  those  who  had  friends,  or  kinsmen,  or  lovers, 
concerned  in  tlie  dreadful  event,  was  far  more  poignant ; 
distracted  as  they  were  betwixt  the  fear  that  they  were 
slain,  or  what  was  still  more  dreadful,  that  they  survived 
as  captives.  To  add  to  their  grief,  the  loyal  part  of  the 
community  and  the  zealous  presbyterians,  now  trium- 
phant in  their  turn,  took  every  opportunity  of  lacerating 
their  feelings.  'J'hey  even  dared  not  to  inquire  regarding 
the  fate  of  those  most  dear  to  them,  from  the  dread  ot 
persecution  to  themselves,  or  proscription — perhaps  death 
to  the  ill-starred  objects  of  their  affection. 

It  appears  from  the  well  affected  newspapers  of  the 
time,  that  there  were  public  rejoicings  for  the  victory, 
both  in  the  capital  and  most  of  the  burghs  of  Scotland. 
Even  in  the  remote  and  sequestered  town  of  Wigton, 
where  the  news  was  only  received  a  week  after,  there 
was  a  very  loyal  bonfire,  and  a  zealous  church  and  state 
ringing  of  bells,  together  with  a  most  cordial  drinking 
of  strong  ale  at  the  cross,  in  honour  of  the  auspicious 
and  never-enough-to-be-eongratulated  occasion.  Ad- 
dresses there  were,  moreover,  devoting  as  much  life  and 
fortune  to  the  service  of  government,  as  if  produced  si.x 
months  before,  would  have  been  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  to  suppress  twenty  such  rebellions. 

The  satisfaction  which  the  king  and  the  members  of 
government  felt  in  the  "glorious  event,"  tliough  expressed 
with  as  much  coolness  as  might  be,  was  nevertheless 
excessively  great.  The  defeat  of  Preston  had  roused 
them  like  a  very  rattling  peal  of  thunder,  and  they  had 
lived  for  the  last  six  or  eight  months  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  agitation  and  anxiety.  On  the  morning  that  the 
news  reached  London,  Mr.  Pelham,  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  was  met  by  a  Forfarshire  member  of  parlia- 
ment, exhibiting  every  mark  of  excessive  joy.  "His 
majesty's  arms,"  cried  the  minister,  "  have  been  blessed 
with  a  complete  victory  over  the  rebels  at  a  place  called 
Cullodean ;"  accenting  the  last  syllable.  "  I'm  very 
sorry  to  hear  you   say  so,"  was  the  Scotsman's   reply. 

"  How  !   Mr. ,  do  you  say  this  to  me  ?"     "  Yes, 

Mr.  Pelham,"  was   the  Caledonian's    cool   reply.     "  It 
niaunna  be  true — there's  no  sic  a  place  in  a'  Scotland." 

The  estimation  in  which  they  held  the  duke's  victory, 
was  in  some  measure  proved  by  the  way  they  took  to  re- 
ward it.  His  income  had  hitherto  been  fifteen  thousand 
a  year,  paid  out  of  the  civil  list;  but  the  house  of  com- 
mons now  voted  him  an  addition  of  twenty-five  thousand, 
to  arise  nut  of  the  duties  and  revenues  composing  the 
Aggregate  Fund. 

VVillioul  detracting  from  the  merits  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  as  a  general,  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate, 
without  some  degree  of  disgust,  the  fulsome  adulation 
which  was  now  poured  out  upon  him  by  all  persons  in 
authority.  He  himself,  notwithstanding  the  emotions  of 
vanity,  must  have  worn  his  extravagant  honours  with 
something  like  loathing  ;  for  it  is  said,  that,  when  after. 
\yards  loaded  with  public  odium  on  account  of  his  rendi. 
tion  of  the  British  army  at  Closterseven,  he  bitterly  re- 
marked, that  he  had  formerly  got  praise  where  he  did 
not  deserve  it,  and  now  was  blamed  where  he  was  not 
guilty.  Such  is  ever  the  caprice  of  the  public  in  regard 
kto  its  servants,  invariably  deified  if  successful,  and  con- 
demned without  a  hearing  if  unfortunate. 

From  all  that  can  be  gathered  in  the  fugitive  publica- 
tions of  the  time,  Duke  William  received  fully  as  much 
public  gratitude  for  ridding  Britain  of  the  poor  Chevalier, 
as  the  great  general  of  modern  times  received  for  over- 
throwing the  mighty  usurper  of  the  continent.  He  was 
thanked  by  all  the  public  bodies  in  the  kingdom,  from 
the  houses  of  parliament  down  to  the  general  assembly. 
He  had  twenty-five  thousand  a  year  added  to  his  income; 
and,  lest  that  should  ever  fail  him,  he  got  the  privilege 
of  citizenship  from  almost  all  the  burghs  in  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland.  Pieces  of  dress  were  also  called  after  him, 
and  his  bluff  visage  was  blazoned  over  innumerable, 
public  houses.  Sermons  were  preached,  orations  made, 
and  poems  written  in  his  praise  :  and  he  was  universally 
hailed  as  the  Heroic  Deliverer  of  Britain.  Perhaps  tlie 
most  ludicrous  circumstance  that  arose  from  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  was,  that  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle's  house  at  Inverary,  the  laying  of  which  had  been 
postponed  on  account  of  the  troubles,  was  now  at  last  de- 
posited, with  the  grateful  inscription,  intended  no  doubt 
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In  the  meantime,  while  the  victorious  party  wa: 
joying  the  praise,  and  the  honour,  and  all  the  other  good 
things  wjth  which  the  world  is  so  apt  to  load  the  pros- 
perous man,  Charles's  hapless  adherents  retired,  like  the 
stricken  deer,  unpitied  by  the  unhurt  members  of  the 
herd,  to  mourn  in  the  desert  over  tlieir  perished  hope: 
and  gloomy  prospects.  The  flight  was  chiefly  directed 
to  the  western  parts  of  Inverness-shire,  the  native  coun. 
try  of  most  of  the  insurgent  clans  ;  where  the  war  had 
taken  its  earliest  rise,  and  where  it  was  destined  to  be 
finally  quenched.  This  region  is  one  of  the  most  wil 
and  inhospitable  character,  being  little  else  than  a  trai 
of  stupendous  mountains,  intersected  by  narrow  valley  , 
lakes,  and  arms  of  the  sea.  To  add  to  the  distress  of 
the  fugitives,  it  had  been  in  a  great  measure  exliausted 
of  provisions  for  some  time  before  the  battle ;  nor  were 
its  boundaries  of  such  a  nature  as  to  permit  the  possi- 
bihty  of  supplies  from  without.  There  now,  therefore, 
seemed  notliing  wanting  to  complete  the  destruction  of 
the  insurgents,  but  that  their  retreat  should  be  enclosed 
within  a  circle  of  soldiers,  which,  gradually  narrowing, 
according  to  an  ancient  hunting  practice,  might  at  last 
concentrate  them  for  one  easy  and  decisive  blow. 

Tlie  fale  of  those  wlio  perished  in  the  fight  was  pre- 
ferable by  far  to  that  of  the  survivors— doomed  as  they 
were  to  every  species  of  privation,  agonised  by  the  bit- 
terest of  reflections,  and  every  day  suftcring,  in  the  fear 
of  death,  more  pain  than  the  parting  pang  itself  could 
have  occasioned.  The  misery  of  the  wounded  was  pecu- 
liarly great,  though  perhaps  of  shorter  endurance. 
Many  were  afterwards  found  dead  among  the  hills,  at 
the  distance  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty  miles  fr( 
the  field  of  battle  ;  having  apparently  dragged  their  n 
tilated  bodies  so  far  towards  their  homes,  over  hill  and 
dale,  in  the  hope  of  procuring  relict;  but  expired  of  hun. 
ger  and  pain  long  before  reaching  tlie  object  of  their 
melancholy  journey. 

Among  all  the  instances  of  misery  which  followed  the 
defeat  of  Culloden,  perhaps  none  was  so  truly  great  as 
that  of  Charles  himself,  who  now  entered  upo.i  a  life  ol 
hazard  and  wretchedness,  the  details  of  which  are  hard- 
ly  credible.  When  at  last  forced  off  the  field,  he  fled 
with  a  large  party  of  horse,  comprising  his  chief  coun. 
sellers  and  friends.  His  retreat  was  protected  by  the 
foot,  who  fled  behind  him.  Having  crossed  the  Nairn  al 
tlie  ford  of  Falie,  about  four  miles  from  the  battle-ground, 
he  held  a  hurried  council,  at  which  it  was  determined 
that  the  men  should  rendezvous  at  Ruthven  in  Badenoch, 
and  there  await  his  orders,  while  he  should  in  the  mean 

time  make  a  circuit  through   the  country.     Here, , 

he  is  said  to  have  sent  off  various  gentlemen  of  his  party 
upon  difterent  routes,  in  order  to  distract  the  enemy  in 
case  of  a  pursuit.  Proceeding  towards  Gortuleg,  the 
seat  of  a  gentleman  of  the  Froser  clan,  and  where  he 
understood  that  Lord  Lovat  was  now  residing,  he  reach- 
ed that  place  about  sunset,  along  with  Sheridan,  Sulli- 
van, O'Neal,  Secretary  Hay,  and  a  few  others  whom  he 
had  chosen  to  retain  about  bis  person. 

A  girl  who  was  then  residing-  at  Gortuleg,  and  who 
afterwards  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  used  to  describe  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  Charles  and  his  flying  attend- 
ants. The  wild  and  desolate  vale  on  which  she  happened 
to  gaze  at  the  time  with  indolent  composure,  was  at  once  so 
suddenly  filled  with  horsemen  riding  furiously  towards  the 
house,  that,  impressed  with  the  belief  that  they  were 
fairies,  who,  according  to  the  code  of  Highland  supersti- 
tion, were  only  visible  between  one  twinkling  of  the  eye- 
lid and  another,  she  strove  to  refrain  from  the  vibration 
which  she  believed  would  occasion  the  strange  and  mag- 
nificent apparition  to  become  invisible.  To  Lord  Lovat, 
who  had  staked  so  much  upon  the  Chevalier's  success. 
It  brought  a  certainty  more  dreadful  than  the  presence 
of  fames,  or  even  demons;  telling  him  of  proscription, 
death,  and  the  ruin  of  his  liouse  and  name.  As  Charles, 
whom  he  had  never  before  seen,  entered  the  door,  the 
old  man  is  said  to  have  quite  forgot  the  duty  he  owed  to 
his  prince,  and  to  have  gone  distractedly  about,  calling 
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upon  tliose  who  were  present  to  chop  off  his  head,  or 
ntlierwise  anticipate  the  miserable  fate  to  nliicli  he  saw 
himself  destined.  Charles  endeavoured  to  recall  him  to 
his  senses,  by  many  cheering  expressions ;  saying,  among 
other  things,  that  "  they  had  had  two  days  of  the  elec- 
tor's troops,  and  he  did  not  doubt  to  have  yet  a  third." 
Lovat  vvas  at  length  somewhat  appeased,  and  began  to 
enter  into  serious  conversation  with  the  fugitives,  during 
which  the  iirince's  next  motions  were  amply  discussed. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  Gortuleg  was  too  near  the 
position  of  the  king's  troops  to  be  a  safe  retreat ;  and 
Charles,  therefore,  having  changed  his  dress,  set  out 
that  night  at  ten  o'clock  for  Invergary,  the  seat  of  Mac- 
Donell  of  Glengary. 

Charles  and  his  little  party  were  seen,  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  riding  rapidly  past  the  ruins  of  Fort 
Augustus;  and  they  arrived  at  Invergary  about  two  hours 
before  daybreak.  Tliis  ancient  seat,  which,  now  a 
blackened  and  fire-scathed  ruin,  stands  upon  the  bank  of 
one  of  the  lochs  forming  the  Caledonian  Canal,  was,  on 
the  present  occasion,  deserted  of  its  tenants,  and  in  a 
condition  very  ill  calculated  to  support  the  hospitable 
character  of  a  Highland  mansion.  Destitute  at  once  of 
furniture  and  provisions,  and  attended  by  only  a  single 
domestic,  however  easily  a  party  of  natives  might  have 
accommodated  themselves  within  its  walls,  it  was  parti- 
cularly unfit  to  entertain  a  prince  and  an  alien.  This 
vyas  the  first  day  of  Charles's  wanderings ;  and  its  priva- 
tions but  too  truly  omened  tliose  of  the  succeeding  five 
months. 

The  prince  and  his  party  were  so  much  fatigued  with 
their  ride,  which  was  one  of  little  less  than  forty  miles, 
that  they  gladly  stretched  themselves  upon  the  floor  in 
their  clothes.  They  slept  till  mid-day,  when  Edward 
Burke,  servant  to  Alexander  MacLeod,  having  fortu- 
nately caught  two  salmon  in  the  water  of  Gary,  they 
had  a  better  dinner  than  they  expected,  tliough  tlie  only 
drink  they  could  procure  was  the  pure  element  from 
which  their  meat  had  been  taken.  All  the  company 
here  took  leave  of  Charles,  except  Sullivan,  O'Neal,  and 
Edward  Burke,  who  was  left  to  be  the  prince's  guide, 
and  whose  clothes  his  royal  highness  now  assumed. 
This  small  party  set  out  at  two  o'clock  for  Loch  Arkaig, 
where  they  arrived  about  nine  at  ni;ht,  and  lodged  in 
the  house  of  Donald  Cameron  of  Glenpean.  Charles 
was  so  excessively  fatigued,  that  he  fell  asleep  ns  Edward 
Burke  was  unbuttoning  his  spitlerdaslies.  Next  morn- 
ing, Friday  the  18th,  they  held  their  route  still  farther 
weslwaid,  to  Mewboil,  a  small  village  near  (he  extremity 
of  Lochiel's  country,  where  they  were  w  oil  entertained. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  following  day  was  spent  in 
waiting  for  intelligence  of  their  friends,  which  not  ar- 
riving, they  at  last  set  out,  for  fear  of  being  discovered 
and  taken.  There  being  no  longer  any  road,  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  their  horses,  and  begin  to  walk  on 
foot.  They  crossed  over  a  range  of  lofty  mountains, 
and  came  in  the  evening  to  a  place  called  Oban,  near 
the  head  ot'  Loch  Morar,  one  of  the  numerous  arms  of 
the  sea  which  penetrate  the  west  coast.  Here  they  took 
up  their  lodging  in  a  wretched  little  sliceliiig  or  hovel, 
used  for  shearing  sheep,  near  the  corner  of  a  wood. 

Next  day,  Sunday  the  90th  of  April,  Charles  and  his 
three  attendants  crossed,  with  inconceivable  pain  and 
difliculty,  another  of  those  ranges  of  lofty  and  rugged 
hills,  which,  alternately  with  the  lochs  or  arms  of  the 
sea,  penetrate  the  country  so  regularly  at  this  part  of 
the  West  Highlands.  Their  lodging-placc,  this  evening, 
was  at  Glenboisdale,  in  Arasaig,  a  small  village  near  the 
place  where  Charles  had  first  landed.  Here  several  fugi- 
tives joined  the  dejected  little  party. 

After  the  route  of  the  army  at  Culloden,  the  clans 
chiefly  sought  their  own  glens,  or  coujihies,  as  they 
were  called,  where  they  had  property  and  relations  to  be 
protected  ;  while  the  foreign  troops  surrendered  as  priso- 
ners of  war  to  the  duke  at  Inverness,  and  the  Lowlanders 
eitller  rendezvous  at  Badenoch,  or  wandered  far  and  wide 
over  the  Highlands.*     Thus  the  army  was  completely 


*  During  the  heat  of  the  battle  of  Culloden,  a  High- 
lander, having  got  his  hand  shot  off  by  a  cannot  buUet, 
ran  to  the  rear,  and  entered  a  cottage,  where  he  expect- 
ed to  find  tlie  means  of  staunching  the  blood.  The  poor 
woman  who  dwelt  in  the  cottage,  was  employed  at  the 
moment  in  baking  bannocks  upon  a  hot  smooth  stone, 
according  to  a  practice  then  common  in  the  Highlands. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  dashed  his  bleeding 
stump  against  the  stone,  and  scored  it  all  round,  so  as  to 
stop  the  hiemorrhagc.  When  he  had  done,  he  seized  a 
bannock  with  his  remaining  hand,  and  ran  back  to  rejoin 
the  ranks.— /n/(,rma/;on,  al  secoml-havd,  from  the  old 
woman. 
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broken  up ;  and  there  remained  no  hope,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  men  of  sense,  that  it  would  ever  again  unite  in 
sucli  force  as  suceessfuUy  to  make  head  against  the  ene- 
my The  prince,  under  this  conviction,  despi^tched  a 
message  to  tlie  Badenoch  party,  within  two  days  alter 
the  battle,  thanking  them  for  their  zeal  in  lus  service, 
but  desiring  them  to  do  what  they  thought  was  best  for 
their  own  preservation,  till  a  more  favourable  opportu- 
nity for  action  presented  itself.  The  party,  which 
amounted  to  little  above  a  thousand  men,  accordingly 
dispersed ;  and  there  was  not  then,  any  where,  three 
liundred  men  together  in  arms  against  the  state. 

The  prince  received,  at  Glenboisdale,  a  message  from 
Lord  George  Murray,  entreating  that  he  would  not  leave 
the  countrl,  as  Lord  George  had  heard  that  he  intended. 
Claiiranald,  who  here  joined  the  party,  along  with  Mr. 
Lockhart,  younger  of  Carnwath,  Mr.  ^neas  MacDonald 
the  banker,  and  some  others,  offered  to  fit  up  a  few  sum- 
mer sheelings  in  various  parts  of  his  country,  fov  his  ac- 
commodation and  shift  of  quarters,  as  occasion  should 
require,  tUl  he  (Clanranald),  and  some  other  chosen  per- 
sons  should  take  a  trip  to  the  Isles,  and  look  out  tor  a 
vessel  to  convey  his  royal  highness  to  rrance.  But 
Charles  was  over  persuaded  by  his  fears,  and  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Sullivan ;  and  firmly  announced  his  resolution  to 
seek  a  securer  shelter  in  the  Isles. 

The  prince  spent  four  days  in  Arasaig,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  one  Donald  MacLeod,  who  had  been  required 
to  come  fi-ora  tlie  Isle  of  Skye,  in  order  to  act  as  his 
guide  to  the  Isles.  Before  Donald  arrived,  an  alarm  was 
Sne  day  given  that  some  of  the  enemy  were  at  hand, 
and  the  whole  party  immediately  dispersed,  each  to  seek 
shelter  where  best  he  might,  among  the  neighbouring 
hills  and  woods.  Charles  was  wandering  alone  through 
a  forest,  pondering  his  altered  fortunes  and  his  present 
distress,  when,  in  the  midst  of  his  care,  he  observed  an 
aged  Highlander  approaching.  He  asked  the  man  if  he 
were  Donald  MacLeod  of  Gualtcrgill,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye, 
The  Highlander  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  when  the 
prince  rejoined,  "  Then  I  am  he  who  sent  for  you  ;  you 
see  the  distress  I  am  in ;  I  throw  myself  into  your  bo. 
soni ;  do  with  me  what  you  like ;  your  prince  resigns 
himself  entirely  into  your  hands."  The  old  man  never 
could  repeat  this  moving  address  without  shedding  a 
flood  of  tears.  .  ,    o  n- 

In  the  evening  of  the  24th,  Charles,  along  with  Sulli. 
van,  O'Neal,  Burke,  and  other  seven  persons,  set  sail  in 
an  open  eight-oared  boat,  from  Lochnanuagh,  the  bay 
where  he  first  landed.  Donald  MacLeod,  acting  as  pilot, 
sat  at  the  stern,  with  Charles  betwi.%-t  his  luiees.  This 
aged  person,  being  an  e.xperieneed  mariner,  was  cer- 
tain, fi-om  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  that  a  storm  was 
about  to  ensue,  and  entreated  the  prince  to  defer  his  voy- 
age till  next  day.  But  Charles  insisted  upon  immediate, 
ly  leaving  the  continent  where  he  apprehended  so  much 
dan-rer.  In  the  boat  there  were  ibur  peeks  of  oatmeal, 
and^a  pot  in  which  they  could  boU  meat  when  they 
landed.  ,       ,     ,  ,        ^r 

•As  old  MacLeod  had  foretold,  they  had  scarcely  got  tc 
!y  out  to  sea  when  a  storm  arose.   Tlie  wind  hlcw  a  tc 
pest;  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic   rose  with  'Minnlin. 
fury  ;  and  it  was  altngcther  a  night  surpassn;-    ■    i 
nil  that  MacLeod,  an  experienced  boatman,  I; 

fore  seen  upon  that  wild  sea.     To  add  to  i! '[  ^     . 

the  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  and  tliey  !i;.d  i,...l,ici 
pump  nor  compass.  In  the  darkness  of  tiic  iiiglit,  none 
of  the  crew  knew  where  they  were,  and  serious  apprehen- 
sions were  entertained  lest  the  boat  should  either  founder, 
or  be  driven  uoon  Skye,  where  the  person  of  the  prince 


would  at  once  become  a  prey  to  the  militia,  who  were 
aming  about  that  island  in  great  numbers.  At  length, 
„  period  was  put  at  once  to  their  danger  from  the  sea, 
and  their  apprehensions  from  the  militia,  by  the  approach 
if  daylight,  which  showed  them  to  be  upon  the  coast  of 
hat  remote  archipelago,  already  mentioned  by  the  de- 
criptive  epithet  of  Long  Island,  the  storm  having  car- 
ried the  boat  upwards  of  an  hundred  miles  in  nine  or 
ten  hours.  They  landed  at  Rossinish  Point,  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  Island  of  Benbecula,  and,  having 
led  their  boat  upon  dry  land,  prepared  a  humble  en- 
tertainment with  meal  and  the  flesh  of  a  cow,  which 
they  had  seized  and  killed. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader  a  proper  idea  of  the  danger 
which  the  prince  now  ran,  it  is  necessary  to  reniind  him, 
that  the  reward  of  thirty  thousand  pounds,  which  had 
been  offered  by  the  British  government  for  his  !u)prehcn- 
■  ,  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  still  hiuig  over  his 
head,andindeed  was  now  more  ostentatiously  offered  than 
The  magnitude  of  the  sum  was  such  as  seemed 
calculated  to  overcome  every  scruple  on  the  part  of  his 
friends  ;  and  it  was  daily  e.xpected,  throughout  the  whole 
country,  that  he  would  be  given  up  by  one  or  other  of 
those  to  whom  he  intrusted  his  person.  That  no  means 
for  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  end  might  be  omitted 
parties  of  soldiers  were  sent  out  in 
I  eager  than  another  to  secur 
The  duke'! 


those  1 


very  direction,  each 
the  splendid  prize, 
od-hounds  were  in- 


Mr.  Carnegie  of  Balnamoon, 


i.ngus  gentleman, 
vho  had  been"engaged  on  the  prince's  side  at  .the  battle 
of  Culloden,  used  to  tell  in  after  life,  that,  although  he 
made  considerable  haste  in  returning  home  from  the  bat- 
tle field,  he  was  thirty-six  hours  later  than  a  fellow  insur- 
gent and  countryman,  of  the  name  of  Peter  Logic,  who, 
to  retard  his  motions,  had  a  club  foot,  and  moreover  was 
a  very  little  and  weak  looking  man.  This  body,  as  Bal- 
namoon used  to  call  him,  was  afterwards  taken  up  and 
questioned  by  the  king's  soldiers,  regarding  his  share  in 
the  Rebellion.  Peter  was  so  conscientious  a  Jacobite, 
that  he  would  not  prevaricate  even  to  save  his  life  ; 
he  thought  proper  to  give  a  candid  affirmation  to  all  the 
three  successive  questions,  which  demanded,  if  ho  had 
been  at  Preston— at  Falkirk— and  at  Culloden.  But, 
when  at  length  asked,  what  station  he  held  in  the  rebel 

army the  question  being  accompanied  by  a  glanceathif 

club-foot- he  gave  an  answer  very  far  from  the  truth 
though  sufficiently  expressive  of  wounded  vanity.  "  I 
had  the  honour,"  said  Peter,  "  to  be  his  royal  highness's 
dancing  master." 


gentlemen— you  understand  me."   Among 

ployed  in  this  duty,  no  man  seems  to  have  been  so 
j-er  as  the  leader  of  the  Campbells,  now  raised  to  the 
rank  of  general.  On  a  report  arising  that  the  Chevalier 
had  taken  refuge  in  St.  Kilda,  that  active  person  instant- 
ly repaired  to  the  island  with  a  large  fleet.  St.  Kilda, 
"  placed  far  amidst  the  melancholy  main,"  is  the  remo- 
test of  all  the  Western  Islands,  and  is  peopled  by  only 
a  few  aboriginal  families,  who  subsist  chiefly  on  fish  and 
sea-fowl,  paying  a  rent  to  the  Laird  of  MacLeod,  whose 
factor,  sent  once  a  year  to  collect  the  same,  was  then  the 
only  visitor  whom  the  lonely  St.  Kildans  ever  saw.  On 
Campbell's  fleet  coming  within  sight,  the  people  fled  in 
terror  to  caves  and  the  tops  of  mountains ;  and  it  was 
not  without  considerable  difficulty  that  the  genera]  could 
procure  a  hearing  amongst  them.  His  men  asked  those 
whom  they  found,  "  what  had  become  of  the  Pretender? 
expecting  to  discover  their  guilt  by  the  confusion  of  their 
manners,  or  perhaps  to  get  a  candid  confession.  But 
the  only  answer  they  could  get  from  the  simple  islanders, 
was  "  that  they  had  never  heard  of  such  a  person."  All 
that  they  could  tell  about  the  late  troubles,  was,  that  they 
heard  a  report,  probably  communicated  by  some  stray 
fishermen,  that  their  laird  (MacLeod)  had  been  at  war 
with  a  woman  a  great  way  abroad,  and  that  he  had  got 
the  better  of  her.  The  general  returned  on  board,  to 
retrace  his  long  disagreeable  voyage,  withfeehngs  which 

need  not  be  described,  but  in  which  few  of ■' 

will  be  disposed  to  sympathise  with  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  took  measures 
for  disarniint'  the  insurgent  elans,  and  for  inflicting  tliat 
veiiireanee  iipon  their  country,  which  the  atrocity  of 
■i|,  ir  late  "wicked  and  unnatural  attempt"  seemed  to  de- 
i„i.  The  Earl  of  Loudoun,  the  Laird  of  MacLeod, 
1. 1  Sh-  Alex.ander  MacDonald,  with  seventeen  hundred 
:iii!iri,  and  General  Campbell,  with  his  eight  hundred 
Argyle  men,  were  marched  into  Lochabar ;  six  hundred 
Grants  were  sent  into  the  Eraser's  country;  and  tli 
Monroes,  Mackays,  and  Sutherlands  were  despatched  to 
Ross-shire :  to  effect  these  desirable  objects.  Lord  For. 
of  the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  raised  the  Maekenzics 
to  guard  the  passages  to  the  Isles ;  orders  were  giver 
along  the  coast  to  prevent  any  suspicious  persons  -^0:0111 
making  their  escape  by  sea;  Cobham's  and  Lord  Mark 
Kerr's  dragoons  were  planted  to  guard  the  east  coast; 
bodies  of  local  militia  were  placed  at  all  the  passes  out 
of  the  Highlands,  and  even  at  the  fords  of  the  Frew  and 
the  ferries  across  the  Frith  of  Forth  ;  in  order  to  insure 
the  ultimate  and  leisurely  capture  of  all  the  unfortunate 
insurgents.  ,,    ,  , 

About  a  month  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  when 
every  preparation  had  been  made,  the  duke  set  out  from 
Inverness  upon  a  tour  of  vengeance.  He  had  previously 
issued  a  proclamation,  requiring  the  rebels  to  deliver  up 
their  arms,  and  submit  to  the  king's  mercy,  and  was 
somewhat  exasperated  to  find  that  very  few  availed  them- 
selves of  so  generous  a  proposal.  Those,  therefore,  who 
would  not  take  the  eliance  of  civit,  he  now  determined 
to  visit,  if  possible,  with  the  certainty  of  military  execu- 
tion. He  went  to  Fort  Augustus,  with  Kingston's  horse 
and  eleven  battalions  on  fi>o(,  for  whose  accommodation 
a  summer  camp  was  established.     A  house  was  erected 


of  turf,  and  provided  with  windows  and  furniture,  for 
his  own  use.  There,  in  the  midst  of  the  rebel  country, 
with  all  his  troops  extending  in  parties  around  him,  he 
might  be  compared  to  a  huge  blue-bottle  spider,  noting 
in  the  centre  of  his  widespread  meshes. 

Several  of  the  clans  had,  in  the  meantime,  entered  into 
a  bond  of  mutual  defence,  for  the  desperate  purpose  of 
resisting  the  power  which  they  saw  was  about  to  close 
upon  and  destroy  them.  At  the  head  of  this  association, 
were  the  chiefs  of  Loehiel,  Glengary,  Clanranald,  Stew- 
arts of  Appin,  Keppoeh,  Barisdale  and  Maclnnon,  each 
of  whom  was  to  assemble  his  men,  and  bring  as  many 
other  leaders  as  he  could  advertise  or  persuade  into  the 
the  15th  of  May.  When  the  day  of  meeting 
came,  few  were  found  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  on  ac 
of  the  paramount  necessity,  under  which  each 
elan  lay,  of  defending  its  own  country.  They  expected 
assistance  from  France,  but  none  arrived  in  time.  The 
duke  therefore  found  them  still  in  open  rebellion,  and 
yet  incapable  of  resistance. 

A  period  of  rapine  and  massacre  now  ensued,  upon 
whose  details   we  would   willingly  shut   our  eyes,  but 

hich  the  duty  of  an  historian  compels  us,  however  re- 
luctantly, to  record.  The  general  outline  of  the  devas- 
tation, as  given  in  the  heartless  publications  of  the  day, 
simply,  that  strong  parties  of  soldiers,  being  despatch- 
into  the  countries  of  the  various  insurgent  chiefs, 
burnt  all  the  houses,  carried  off  all  the  cattle,  and  shot 
ymale  inhabitant  wtiu fled  at  their  approach.  But 
the  filling  up  of  this  dreadful  picture  comprises  a  thou- 
sand horrors.  By  the  conflagration  of  the  houses,  innu- 
merahlc    innocent   persons,   including    the   young,   the 

kly,  and  the  aged,  were  rendered  homeless;  by  the 


abstraction  of  the  cattle,  the  same  persons  were  deprived 
of  their  daily  food  ;  by  the  massacre  of  the  fugitives, 
ny  of  whom  were  innocent  of  even  the  imagmary 
^i,me  imputed  to  them,  the  whole  population  was  left  to 
lament  over  the  bloody  corpses  of  their  kindred.  Under 
circumstances  of  such  unparalleled  distress,  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  slain  had  either  to  resign  (hem- 
selves  to  a  slow  and  lingering  death,  or  to  anticipate 
perishing  of  fatigue,  among  the  pathless  hills, 
in  vvandering  towards  the  distant  countries  which  the 
brand  of  the  destroyer  had  not  reached.  Some  followed 
the  paities  which  drove  their  cattle  towards  Fort  Augus- 
tus, with  the  miserable  hope  of  getting  back  a  few  for 
their  subsistence  by  working  upon  the  pity  of  the  op- 
pressors. But  they  had  only  the  mortification  of  seeing 
their  property  sold,  generally  at  trifling  prices,  to  the 
mercenary  drovers  of  the  south.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  at  this  place,  where  there  was  a  sort  of 
public  market  for  the  time,  the  wretched  victims  would 
have  been  able  to  subsist  at  least  upon  charity.  Instead 
of  that  mitigated  fate,  they  were  reduced  to  such  ex- 
tremities  of  hunger,  as  often  to  approach  the  shambles 
where  the  soldiers  killed  cattle  for  their  own  use,  and, 
with  the  humblest  air  and  many  entreaties,  beg  permis- 
sion to  lick  up  the  blood   and  soil  of  the  slaughtered 

Before  the  10th  of  June,  the  task  of  desolation  was 
complete  throughout  all  the  western  parts  of  Inverness, 
shire;  and  thecurse  which  had  been  denounced  upon 
Scotland,  by  the  religious  enthusiasts  of  the  preceding 
century,  was  at  length  so  entirely  fulfilled  in  this  remote 
region,  that  it  would  have  been  literolly  possible  to  travel 
for  days  through  the  depopulated  glens,  untlwul  seeing 
a  chimney  smoke,  or  hearing;  a  rock  crow. 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  duke  himself,  though 
the  instigator  of  these  cruelties,  did  not  show  so  much 
open  or  active  cruelty  as  some  of  the  more  immediate 
instruments  of  the  royal  vengeance.  General  Hawley 
was  one  of  the  most  remorseless  of  all  the  commanding 
ofiicers ;  apparently  thinking  no  extent  of  cruelty  a  suf- 
ficient compensation  for  his  loss  of  honour  at  Falkirk. 
The  names  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Howard,  Captain  Caro- 
line Scott,  and  Major  Lockhart,  are  also  to  be  handed 
down  to  everlasting  execration,  as  among  the  blood- 
thirstiest  of  all  these  human  wolves.  The  last,  m  parti- 
cular did  not  even  respect  the  protections  which  Lord 
Loudoun  had  extended  (by  virtue  of  a  commission  from 
the  duke,)  to  those  who  had  taken  an  early  opportunity 
of  submitting  to  him;  but  used  only  to  observe  to  Iho 
unhappy  individuals  who  expected  to  be  saved  on  that 
account,  as  he  ordered  them  to  execution  and  their  houses 
to  the  flames,  that,  thovgh  Ihnj  loere  to  show  him  a  pro- 
tection from  Heaven,  itshoidd  not  prevent  him  from  doing 

It  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  Highlanders,  that,  in 
the  midst  of  all  those  calamilies,  tliey  displayed  no  dispo- 
sition to  take  meaner  insidious  modes  of  avenging  them, 
Ihou"!!,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  acquainted  as  tliey 


were  witii  tlie  country,  tliey  might  Imve  often  done 
bolli  easily  and  securely.  Only  one  soldier  is  said 
have  perished  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  during  the 
whole  of  tlie  frightful  campaign.  The  circumstance  was 
to  the  triumphant  party  a  matter  of  great  gratulation 
affording  them  a  sort  of  e.'ccuse  for  further  cruelties 
while,  by  the  thinking  part  of  tlie  Jacobites,  it  was  re. 
gardcd  with  horror  and  bitlerness  of  spirit.  A  domestic 
belonging  to  the  house  of  Glengary,  on  reaching  his 
liome  after  a  short  cxjiedition,  found  that,  during  his  ab- 
sence, his  property  hiid  been  dcsti'oyed,  his  wife  violated, 
and  his  home  reiidcrttl  desolate.  In  tlie  bitterness  ol 
the  nionicnt,  he  vowed  deadly  revenge.  Learning  that 
tJie  officer  who  had  eomm.-mded  the  spoliators,  and  who 
had  been  the  ravisher  of  his  wife,  rode  upon  a  white 
horse,  he  rushed  abroad  with  liis  musket,  determined 
never  to  rest  till  he  had  accomplished  his  vow.  After 
wandering  several  weeks,  without  discovering  the  villain, 
he  one  day  observed  an  officer  approaching  at  the  head 
of  a  party,  mounted  upon  the  white  horse  he  had  heard 
described.  This  was  not  the  real  perpetrator  of  his 
wrongs,  but  a  very  worthy  man,  Major  Jlonro  of  Cul- 
eairn,  a  younger  brother  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Monro 
of  Foulis,  who  had,  unfortunately  for  himself,  borrowed 
the  animal  on  which  he  rode.  The  infuriated  Highlander 
took  aim  from  behind  some  craggy  banks  which  over- 
looked  the  road,  and  shot  the  major  dead.  Ho  then  fled 
through  the  rugged  country,  and  was  soon  beyond  pur- 
suit. Ou  afterwards  learning  that  he  had  killed  an  in- 
nocent man,  he  burst  his  gun,  and  renounced  the  vow 
which  had  bound  him  to  vengeance.  Doddridge  and 
various  other  writers  narrate  the  circumstance  of  Cul- 
cairn's  assassination,  but  it  is  only  now  tor  the  first  time 
justified,  by  a  full  disclosure  of  the  facts  which  led  to  it. 
Whilst  the  natives  and  the  fugitive  prince  were  en- 
during every  species  of  hardship,  Duke  William  and  his 
myrmidons  at  Fort  Augustus  spent  their  time  in  a  cease- 
less round  of  festivity.  Enriched  by  the  sale  of  their 
spoils,  the  soldiers  coiild  purchase  all  the  luxuries  which 
the  Lowlands  eould  supply,  or  which  could  be  conveni- 
ently transported  over  the  Grampians  ;  and  for  several 
weeks  their  camp  exhibited  all  the  coarse  and  obstrepo- 
rous  revelries  of  an  English  fair.  It  was  common,  while 
thousands  were  starving  around  them,  to  hear  these  m 
talking,  over  their  feasts,  of  the  languor  and  te. 
lic'n — looking  with  affected  horror 
y  around  them — and  execrating  tlic 
icni  into  such  a  wildernes.s.  In  or 
le  duke  instituted  races,  which  wert 
he  camp,  with  circumstances  of  in 
decency  which  forbid  description.  General  Hawley  al 
so  ran  a  race  with  the  infamous  Howard,  and,  probably 
rendered  a  proficient  in  that  exercise  by  his  practic( 
lined  it  liy  fnnr  inches. 
I;  I'  .  -> ,  ^  i!m  volunteer  Ray,  "  most  of  the 
'  I   iliey  bought  and  sol 

'     !  ,         ,  and  on  which  they  we 

-'  ■•■'  "'',  i  I    li"  neglect  of  their  duty,  which 
cuss.ir3'  to  pultlish  an  order,  that,  unless 
larlcd  wiUi,  the  animals  sliould  be  shot.    I 
ding  on  one  of  tliese  horses,  when  a  com 
.iskcd  him, 'Tom,  what  hast  thou  given  tor 
IV.in  answered, 'Half  a  crown.'     'Too 
,':i'.d  the  other;  '  I 


of  their 


jn  by  the  trulls  ( 


Falkirk. 

"  At  tl 

soldiers 


better  bought 

'    '  '-  '■' '  ■'     Notwithstanding  this  lowness  of 

'  ■  !i'i:;n.-i  liay,  "the  vast  quanlities  of  cattle., 
such  as  oxen,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats,  taken  from  the 
jrcbels,  and  bought  up,  in  the  lump,  by  the  joekios  and 
ifarmers  of  Yorkshire,  and  Galloway,  came  to  a  great 
■JciJ  ofmoncj — all  of  which  was  divided  as  booty  among 
'  "  •-'  I  ^  '■  ■  '-  ;1  iTought  them  in.  These,  being 
'  '      '         '     I  '  :'  Ino  pretender,  frequently  came  tc 

'  '  I  It  had  left  them,  refusing  to  be  reduced 
''  "''■■■  n' , ,  wluch  our  soldiers  commonly  plundered 
and  burnt,  so  that  many  of  them   grew  rich  by  their 

The  manners  of  the  British  soldiery  at  this  time  have 
been  already  described  as  extremely  dissolute ;  but  to 
iiuimorality  there  was  now  added  a  degree  of  savage 
riiffiitniim,  which  would  have  actually  disgraced  the  bri- 
gands of  Italy.  Not  content  with  laying  waste  the 
.country  of  the  active  insurgents,  they  extended  their 
ravages,  before  the  end  of  the  season,  over  peacefiil  dis- 
tricts, to  the  very  gates  of  the  capital ;  and  for  some 
time  Scotland  might  be  said  to  have  been  treated  through- 
out Its  whole  bounds  as  a  conquered  comitry,  subjected 
to  the  domination  of  military  law.  The  voice  of  Lord 
1  resident  Forbes  was  occasionally  heard  amidst  these 
lulr.TiTcs,  like  that  of  Pity  described  in  the  allegory  as 
niliriiosing  in  some  barbarous  scene  ;  but,  on  this  amia- 
J.c  old  man  remonstrating  witii  the  duke,  by  a  rcpre- 
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that  his  soldiers  were  breaking  the  laws  of  the 
laud,  his  royal  highness  is  said  to  have  answered  with 
scorn,  "The  laws,  my  lord  1  By  G— ,  I'll  make  a 
brigade  give  laws."  No  form  of  trial  was  adopted  with 
the  insurgents,  even  within  a  few  miles  of  the  seat  of 
the  Court  of  Session  ;  nor  did  the  soldiers  ever  appeal  to 
the  neighbouring  justices  for  warrants,  when  about  to 
plunder  their  houses.  The  lauful  ci  editors  of  unfoi  lu- 
nate individuals  were,  m  innni  1'  n  •  ,,  n  ili 
fied  at  seeing  a  lawless  band  '  h 

they  looked  lor  payment,  aiiii  ii 

to  public  roup  for  their  own  --         ,  i   i 

oftcil  took  place  on  Sundays,  lo  lhl  _,  ni.iaKi.  md  li  cu  ini, 
nation. 

The  license  of  the  soldiery  extended  to  the  most  tran- 
quil districts  of  the  country,  and  w  as  often  exercised  upon 
people  of  unquestionable   innocence.     A   paity  of  dra- 
goons, hurrying  through   Nith^dalc  in  search  of  some 
wandering  insurgents,  drew  up,  hungiy  and  fatigued,  at 
the  door  of  a  lonely  widow,  and  demanded  rcfrLshmcnt. 
Her  son,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  dressed  them  up  some  honiLly 
dish,  and  the  good  woman  brought  new  milk,  xvliich  she 
told  them  was  all  her  stock.     One  of  the  party  inquired, 
ing  kindness,  how  she  lived. — "  Indeed,"  quoth 
cow  and  the  garden,  wi'  God's  blessing,  is  a' 
my  mailen  (farm)."     He  rose,  and  with  his  sabre  killed 
the  cow,  and  destroyed  the  garden.     The  poor  woman, 
thus  rendered  destitute,  soon  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  and 
her  disconsolate  son  wandered  away  beyond  the  inquiry 
of  friends  or  the  search  of  compassion.     Afterwards,  in 
the  Seven-years'  War,  when  the  British  army  had  gained 
great  and  signal  victory,  the  soldiery  were  making 
merry  with  wine,  and  recounting  their  exploits,  when  a 
dragoon  cried  out,  "  I  once  starved  a  Scotcli  witch  in 
Nithsdale.     I  killed  her  cow  and  destroyed  her  green 
t,"  added  he,  "  she  eould  live,  for  all  tliat,  on  her  God, 
she  said."     "  And  don't  you  rue  it  ?"  cried  a  young 
soldier,  starting  up,  "  don't  you  rue  it  ?"     "Rue  what  "" 
said  tlie  miscreant,  "  rue  aught  like  that  '."     "  Then,  by 

h ,"  cried  the  youth,  unsheathing  his  sword,  "  tha 

woman  w-as  my  nioUier — draw,  you  brutal  villain,  draw  I' 
They  fought ;  the  youth  passed  his  sword  twice  throug-1 
the  dragoon's  body;  and,  while  he  turned  him  over  ir 
the  throes  of  death,  exclaimed,  "Had  you  rued  it,  yot 
should  hai-c  been  only  pniiished  b^'  ^-our  God  I" 


'■■■!"■'  '   ■■ '  ■  ■!    ■  ■     "  ■■  ;  ■  iin  officer 

,:     ...,,..        :,  .     „       :.;,,,,,!     ,     ,,^,;.     ..,       -,      .,•,       ..,Jinthe 

ot'  i.usuu'^s,  was  siized  liy  Uii;  rultians,  stripped 
on  the  public  street,  bound  upon  a  lamp-post,  and 
flogged  in  military  fashion,  notwithstanding  tlie 
of  the  civil  authorities,  and  the  general  hor- 
ror of  the  people.  The  news  of  this  transaction,  whicli 
happened  six  months  after  the  total  sujipression  of  "  tlie 
rebellion,"  spread  over  all  Scotland,  and  had  nearly  oc- 
casioned a  new  insurrection.  The  state-officers  of  the 
country,  who  had  hitherto  meanly  submitted  to  the  do- 
mination of  the  soldiery,  then  at  last  saw  it  necessary  to 
remonstrate  against  a  system  which  promised  so  much 
mischief;  and  on  their  representation,  lartiier  violence 
was  prohibited  by  the  express  command  of  government. 
Besides  the  measures  already  described  as  having  been 
talien  for  the  capture  of  the  Chevalier  and  his  friends, 
others  were  adopted  of  a  nature  which  sliowed  the  reso- 
lution of  government  to  attain  that  object.  The  general 
assembly  of  the  church,  about  the  end  of  May,  w 
quired  to  command  all  the  placed  clergj'men  throughout 
the  cotmtry,  to  read  a  proclamation  from  their  pul 
which  the  duke  ordered  every  minister  and  every  loyal 
subject  to  exert  themselves  in  discovering  and  seizing  the 
rebels;  and  the  general  assembly  complied  with  the 
quisition,  conti'ary  no  less  to  the  republican  indcpende: 
ftected  by  the  Scottish  chm-ch,  than  to  the  dictates  of  the 
gospel  which  they  professed  to  preach.  Many  of  the 
dividual  clergymen,  with  a  better  spirit,  refused  to  read 
this  paper,  or  left  it  to  be  read  by  their  precentors 

equence  of  which  the  dulve  sent  another  order  to  the 

church,  commanding  every  minister  to  give  in  a  list  of 

reVipIs  belonging  to  his  parish.    With  this  last  still 

fewer  complied;  the  clergymen  of  Edinburgh  ranking 

g  the  recusants;  and  the  duke,  having  then  used 

individual  applications  and  even  personal  entreaties  in 

in,  troubled  them  with  no  more. 

It  is  not  observable,  in  any  authentic  documents,  that 
those  who  gave  food  or  shelter  to  the  fugitives,  were 
punished  with  death ;  but  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  a  pro- 
clamation was  read  in  the  churches  of  Perth  and  its  vi- 
cinity, by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  threatening 
with  tliat  punishment  all  who  concealed  them,  or  even 
Rewards  were  also  ofTcrcd  in  Ireland  and 


the  Isle  of  Man,  for  the  appiehcnsion  of  any  who  might 
land  in  those  territories;  and  the  British  ministers  at  fo- 
reign  courts  in  alliance  with  his  majesty,  were  ordered 
to  secure  all  who  might  take  refiige  there.  No  means, 
m  short,  were  omitted,  which  might  tend  to  the  grand 
object  of  exterminating  these  unhappy  victims  of  state 
resentment. 

The  consequence  was,  that,  besides  the  numbers  who 
perished  in  the  course  of  what  the  soldiers  termed  rebel- 
/lunting,  hundreds  were  immured  in  the  jails  of  the  south 
.ind  the  holds  of  the  British  cruisers.  The  chief  men  of 
distinction  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  government,  besides 
tlie  Earl  of  Cromarty  and  Lord  MacLeod,  xvho  had  been 
taken  before  Culloden,  were  tlie  Earl  of  Kilmarnock, 
Lords  Lovat  and  Balmcrino,  the  Marquis  of  TuUibardine, 
and  Secretary  Murray.  Lord  Kilmarnock's  capture  was 
attended  by  circumstances  peculiarly  affecting.  During 
the  confusion  of  the  flight  from  Culloden,  being  haif- 
blmdcd  by  smoke  and  snow,  he  mistook  a  party  of  dra- 
goons for  FitzJames's  horses,  and  was  accordmgly  taken. 
He  was  soon  after  led  along  the  lines  of  tlie  British  in- 
fantry, in  which  his  son,  then  a  very  young  man,  held 
the  commission  of  an  ensign.  The  earl  had  lost  his  hat 
in  the  strife,  and  his  long  hair  was  flying  in  disorder 
around  his  head  and  over  his  face.  The  soldiers  stood 
mute  in  their  lines,  beholding  the  unfortunate  nobleman. 
Among  the  rest  stood  Lord  Boyd,  compelled  by  his  situa- 
tioii  to  witness,  without  the  power  of  alleviating,  the  hu- 
miliation of  his  fatlier.  When  the  earl  came  past  the 
place  where  his  son  stood,  the  youth,  unable  to  bear  any 
longer  that  his  father's  head  should  be  exposed  to  the 
storm,  stepped  out  of  the  ranks,  without  regard  to  disci- 
pline, and,  taking  off  his  hat,  placed  it  over  his  father's 
disordered  and  wind-beaten  locks.  He  then  returned 
place,  without  having  uttered  a  word,  while  scarce- 
ly an  eye  that  saw  his  filial  affection,  but  what  confessed 
its  merit  by  a  tear. 

Lord  Lovat,  after  parting  with  Charles,  had  sought  re- 
fiige in  the  wildest  parts  of  Inverness-shire,  along  with 
a  considerable  number  of  attendants,  who  carried  him 
upon  a  sort  of  litter,  with  all  the  devotion  of  clansmen  to 
their  chief.  His  lordship  was  at  length  taken,  about  the 
beginning  of  June.  He  was  found  wrapped  in  a  blanket, 
and  deposited  in  the  hollow  of  an  old  tree  which  grew 
upon  a  little  isle  in  the  centre  of  a  lake;  to  which  place 
of  concealment  he  had  retired  for  shelter.  On  the  search 
becoming  -very  close,  Balmcrino  voluntarily  resigned 
himself,  after  having  only  endured  the  life  of  a  fugitive 
for  two  days.  TuUibardine  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  pri- 
vate gentleman,  the  commander  of  a  troop  of  native  mi- 
litia, at  one  of  the  passes  out  of  Dunbartonshire ;  and  Se- 
cretary Murray,  after  escaping  from  the  Highlands,  was 
taken  in  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Hunter  of 
Polmood,  Peeblesshire.  They  were  all  despatched,  under 
safe  custody,  to  London. 


CH.4PTER  XXX. 

CIURLES's  WANDERINGS THE  LONG  ISLAND. 

He  miglit  put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  kercliief,  and  so  escape. 
S/takspeare. 

Charles  was  left  in  the  remote  and  desolate  isjand  of 
Benbccnla,  where  he  had  arrived  after  a  night  voyage  of 
ordinary  danger.  His  accommodations  in  this  place 
re  of  the  humblest  description.  A  cow-house,  desti- 
:  of  adoor,  was  hi«  .lalacc;  his  couch  of  state  was 
formed  of  filthy  straw  anu  a  sail-cloth;  and  the  regal  ban- 
quet, composed  of  oat-meal  and  boiled  flesh,  was  served 
up  in  the  homely  pot  in  w  hich  it  had  been  prepared.  The 
storm  continued  for  fourteen  hours;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  third  day  after,  (Tuesday,  the  29tli  of  April,)  that  he 
could  leave  the  island.  They  set  sail  for  Stornoway,  tho 
chief  port  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis,  where  Donald  MacLeod 
entertained  hopes  of  procuring  a  vessel  to  convey  the 
prince  to  France.  A  storm,  however,  coming  on,  as  on 
the  former  occasion,  their  little  vessel  was  driven  in  upon 
the  small  Isle  of  Glass,  about  forty  miles  northxvard  of 
Benbeeula,  and  fully  as  far  distant  from  Stornoway. 
They  disembarked  about  two  hours  before  daybreak,  and, 
finding  the  inhabitants  engaged  in  tho  hostile  interest  • 
under  the  Laird  of  MacLeod,  were  obliged  to  assume  the 
character  of  merchantmen  who  had  been  shipwrecked  in 
a  voyage  to  Orkney;  Sullivan  and  tlie  prince  calling 
themselves  Sinclair,  as  father  and  son;  the  rest  of  the 
crew  taking  other  names.  They  were  entertained  here 
by  Donald  Campbell,  a  farmer ;  who  was  so  kind  as  to 
lend  his  own  boat  to  Donald  MacLeod,  that  he  might  go 
to  Stornoway,  in  order  to  hire  a  vessel  for  tlic  prince's 
Donald  set  out  next  day,  leaving  the  prince  in 
Campbell's  house. 

A  message  came  from  the  faithful  MacLeod  on  the  3d 
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REBELLION  IN    SCOTLAND. 


of  May,  intimating  his  having  succeeded  in  his  object, 
and  requesting  the  ]irincc  immediately  to  set  ibrward. 
Another  boat,  therefore,  being  manned,  Charles  set  sail 
next  day  for  Stornoivay.  The  wind  proving  contrary,  he 
was  obhged  to  land  in  Loch  Soaforth,  at  the  distance  ot 
thirty  miles  from  Stornoway.     All  this  way  lie  had  to 
walk  on  foot  over  apatliless  moor,  which,  in  a(ldition_  to 
all  other  disadvantages,  was  extremely  wet.     It  was  for- 
tunate, however,  that  lie  did  not  immediately  reach  his 
destined  port,  as  the  people  there,  apprised  ot   his  ap 
proach  bv  a  zealous  presbylerian  clergyman  of  the  Isle 
of  Uist,  had  risen  in  arms  against  him,  their  imagina 
tions  possessed  by  an  idea,  that  he  would  burn  tlieii 
town,  carry  off  their  cattle,  and  force  a  vessel  into  hii 
service.     Being  misled  by  the  ignorance  of  their  guide, 
the  disconsolate  little  party  did  not  get  near  Stornoway 
till  the  5th  at  noon;  when,  stopping  at  the  Point  of  Ary- 
nish,  about  half  a  mile  from  town,  they  sent  forward 
their  guide  to  Donald  MacLeod,  imploring  him  to  bring 
them  out  some  refreshment.     Donald  soon  c; 
provisions,  and  took  them  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  MacKcnzie 
of  Kildun,  where  the  prince  went  to  sleep.    Returning  to 
Stornoway,  Donald  was  confounded  to  observe  the  people 
all  rising  in  the  commotion  alluded  to.     He  exerted  his 
elotiuence,  to  show  them  the  absurdity  of  their  fears,  re- 
presenting tlie  inability  of  the  prince  with  so  small  a 
band  to  do  them  the  least  injury,  and  finally  threaten- 
ing that,  if  they  should  hurt  but  a  hair  of  his  head,  it 
would  be  amply  and  fearfully  revenged  upon  them,  in 
this  their  lonely  situation,  by  his  royal  highncss's  foreign 
friends.     By  working  upon  their  pity,  alternately,  and 
their  fears,  he  succeeded  in  pacifying  them ;  and  all. they 
at  last  desired  was,  that  he  should  leave  their  country. 
Donald  requested  to  have  a  pilot;  but  nobody  could  be 
persuaded  to  perform  that  service.     He  then  returned  to 
the  house  in  which  the  prince  was  reposing,  and  inform- 
ed him  of  the  disagreeable  aspect  of  his  affairs.     Some 
proposed  to  fly  instantly  to  the  moors;  but  Charles  re 
solved  to  stand  his  ground,  lest  such  a  measure  should 
encourage  his  enemies  to  pursue.  They  soon  oiler  lea 
ed,  that  the  boat,  in  which  they  came  to  Lewis,  had  been 
taken  out  to  sea  by  two  of  the  crew,  while  the  other  two 
had  fled  to  the  country,  from  fear  of  the  people  of  Storn. 
oway.    They  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  spend  the  after- 
noon, in  a  state  of  painful  alarm,  at  Mrs.  MacKe 

The  prince,  Sullivan,  and  O'Neal,  had  at  this  time  olily 
six  shirts  amongst  them.  They  killed  a  cow  during  their 
residence  at  Kildun;  for  whicli  the  lady  ri,fu.scd  to  take 
payment,  till  compelled  by  his  royal  highness.  They 
also  procured  two  pecks  of  meal,  with  plenty  of  brandy 
and  sugar.  Edward  Burke  acted  as  cook,  though  the 
prince  occasionally  interfered  with  his  duties,  and,  on 
the  present  occasion,  prepared  with  his  own  hands  a  cake 
of  oat-meal,  mixed  with  the  brains  of  the  cow.  Willi 
these  provisions,  the  whole  party  set  sail  next  morning 
in  the  boat,  which  had  returned  ashore  during  the  night. 
The  prince  wished  to  go  to  BoUcin  in  Kiiitait;  but  the 
men  refused,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  voyage. 
Soon  after,  four  large  vessels  appearing  at  a  distance, 
tliey  put  into  the  small  desert  Isle  of  Eiurn  or  Iffurt 
near  Harris,  a  little  way  north  of  Glass,  where  they  had 
been  a  few  days  before. 

The  island  was  inhabited  by  only  a  few  fishermen,  all 
of  whom  fled  to  the  interior  at  the  approach  of  the  boat, 
which  they  believed  to  be  sent  witli  a  press-gang  from 
the  vessels  within  sight.  They  left  their  fish  in  large 
quantities  drying  upon  the  shore,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  the  wanderers,  who  made  a  hearty  ineal  upon  it.  The 
prince  was  going  to  lay  down  money  upon  the  place 
where  they  got  the  fish,  but  the  ingenious  Donald  pre- 
vented him,  by  representing  the  necessity  of  acting  up 
to  their  supposed  character  of  a  press-gang ;  adding,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  Dugald  Graham — 

"  Is  it  not  the  man  of  war's  men's  way. 
To  take  all  things,  but  nought  to  pay?" 


Charles  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  his  sagacious  coun- 
sellor, though  not  without  violence  to  his  conscience. 
His  lodging  here  was  a  miserable  hovel,  the  roof  of  which 
was  so  imperfect,  that  it  had  to  be  covered  with  a  sail- 
cloth.  They  lay  upon  the  floor,  keeping  watch  by  turns. 
After  a  residence  of  four  days  upon  this  little  island, 
the  party  once  more  set  sail,  and,  cruising  along  the 
shores  of  the  Long  Island,  touched  at  Glass  (where  tlicy 
had  been  before,)  with  the  intention  of  paying  Donald 
Campbell  for  the  hire  of  his  boat.  Before  they  had  got 
time  to  land,  four  men  came  up,  and  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  send  Edward  Burko  ashore  to  confer  with 
them,  before  the  prince  should  hazard  his  person  oi 


island.  These  fellows  manifesting  a  desire  of  seizing  the 
boat,  Burke,  to  escape  their  clutches,  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  hastily  jumping  back  into  it,  and  pushing  off 
the  shore.  On  account  of  the  calm,  they  had  to 
all  night,  although  excessively  faint  for  want  of 
food.  About  daybreak,  they  hoisted  their  sail  to  catch 
the  wind,  which  then  began  to  rise. 

Not  having  any  fresh  water,  they  were  obliged,  during 
this  miserable  day,  to  subsist  on  meal  stirred  into  brine. 
Charles  himself  is  said  to  Imve  partaken  this  nauseous 
food  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction,  observing  that,  if 
ever  he  mounted  a  throne,  he  should  not  fail  to  remem- 
ber "  those  who  dined  with  him  to-day."  It  ought  to  be 
mentioned,  that  they  fortunately  were  able  to  qualify 
the  salt  water  dratttmock,  as  it  was  called,  with  a  dram 
of  brandy. 

Charles's  route  having  been  discovered  by  his 
the  Long  Island  was  now  invested  by  a  great  n 
English  war-vessels,  whilst  the  land  was  traversed  by 
nearly  two  thousand  militia;  so  that  it  seemed  scarcely 
possible  he  should  escape.  Ho  was  actually  chased  for 
hrec  leagues  by  an  English  ship,  under  the  command  of 
.  Captain  Fergusson  ;  but  escaped  among  the  rocks  at 
he  Point  of  Roundil,  in  the  Harris.  Soon  after,  on 
tealing  out  to  pursue  his  course,  the  boat  was  espied  and 
pursued  by  another  ship ;  and  it  was  witli  the  greatest 
difficulty  the  crew  got  ashore  upon  Benbeeula.  But 
Providence  seemed  to  guard  him  in  all  dangers;  for 
cely  had  he  landed,  when  a  storm  arose,  and  blew 
pursuers  off  ihe  coast.  Charles,  elated  at  the  double 
escape  he  had  made,  could  not  help  exclaiming  to  his 
companions,  that  he  believed  he  was  not  designed  to  die 
by  cither  weapon  or  water. 

Soon  after  landing  upon  Benbeeula,  one  of  the  boat 
men  began  to  search  among  the  rocks  for  shell-fish,  and 
had  the  good  fortune  to  catch  a  crab,  which  he  held  up 
to  the  prince  with  a  joyful  exclamation.  Charles  ir 
stantly  took  a  pail  or  bucket,  whtch  they  carried  wit 
them,  and  ran  to  receive  the  fish  from  the  man's  hand; 
They  were  fortunately  soon  able  to  fill  this  vessel  with 
crabs  ;  and  they  then  directed  their  steps  to  a  hut  about 
two  miles  inland,  Charles  insisting  upon  carrying  the 
bucket.  On  reaching  the  hovel,  it  was  found  to  be  one 
of  the  very  meanest  and  most  primitive  description  ;  the 
door  being  so  low,  that  they  were  obliged  to  enter  upon 
their  hands  and  knees.  Resolving  here  to  remain  for 
onie  time,  Charles  ordered  his  faithful  servant  Burke  to 
mprove  the  hovel  by  lowering  the  threshold.  He  also 
ient  a  message  to  the  old  Laird  of  Clanranald,  the  father 
of  his  youthful  adherent,  acquainting  him  of  his  arrival, 
nd  of  his  present  hapless  condition. 
Clanranald,  who  had  lived  in  the  Long  Island  during 
the  whole  progress  of  the  war,  came  immediately,  bring- 
ith  him  some  Spanish  wines,  provisions,  shoes,  and 
stockings.  He  found  the  youth  who  had  recently  agi- 
tated  Britain  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  and  whose 
pretensions  to  a  throne  he  considered  indubitable,  reclin- 
ing in  a  hovel  little  larger  than  an  English  hog-stye,  and 
a  thousand  times  more  filthy;  his  face  haggard  with  dis- 
ease, hunger, and  exposure  to  the  weather;  and  his  shirt, 
to  use  the  expressive  language  of  Dougal  Graham,  as 
dingy  as  a  dishclout.  He  procured  him  six  good  shirts 
from  Lady  Clanranald,  with  a  supply  of  every  other  con- 
venience which  was  attainable;  and  after  spending  a  day 
or  two  in  the  hut,  it  was  determined  that  he  should  re- 
move to  a  more  sequestered  and  secure  place  of  hiding, 
near  the  centre  of  South  Uist. 

Before  removing,  the  prince  despatched  Donald  Mac- 
Leod to  the  Mainland,  with  letters  to  Lochiel  and  Secre- 
tary Murray,  desiring  to  know  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
country,  and  requesting  from  the  secretary  a  supply  of 
cash  for  the  purchase  of  provisions.  On  making  appli- 
Murray,  whom  he  found  with  Lochiel  near  the 
head  of  Loch  Arkaig,  Donald  was  informed  that  "  he  had 
only  sixty  louis-d'ors  for  the  supply  of  his  own  necessi- 
ties,  and  could  not  spare  any  (or  the  use  of  his  royal 
highness."  The  faithful  messenger,  having  received 
letters  from  both  gentlemen,  and  purchased  two  ankers 
f  brandy  at  a  guinea  each,  returned  to  the  Long;  Island 
where  he  arrived  after  an  absence  of  eighteen  days. 

When  Donald  returned,  he  found  the  prince  in  a  bet 
ter  hut  than  that  in  which  he  had  left  him,  having  two 
cow-hides  stretched  out  upon  four  sticks,  as  an  awning 
to  cover  him  when  asleep.  His  habitation  was  called  the 
Forest-house  of  Glencoradale,  being  situated  in  a  lonely 
and  secluded  vale,  with  a  convenient  access  either  to  the 
hills  or  the  sea,  in  case  of  a  visit  from  the  enemy.  South 
Uist  is  remarkable  above  all  the  Hebrides  for  abundance 
of  game,  and  Charles  had  here  amused  himself  with  field 
sports.     lie  showed  himself  remarkably  expert  ' 


ng  fowl  upon  the  wing.*  Sometimes  he  also  went  out 
n  a  boat  upon  the  creek  near  his  residence  ;  and,  with 
hand-hnes,  caught  a  species  of  fish  called  Lyths.  Most 
of  his  faithful  boatmen  still  remained  with  him,  and  he 
provided  by  Clanranald  with  a  dozen  of  stout  gillies 
:t  as  watchmen  and  couriers.  The  old  gentleman, 
as  well  as  his  brother  Boisdale,  often  attended  him,  to 
cheer  his  solitude  and  administer  to  his  comforts. 

After  having  spent  several  weeks  in  this  fi^hion  at 
Glencoradale,  Charles  was  at  last  obliged  to  resume  his 
former  skulking  mode  of  life,  on  learning  that  the  myr- 
midons of  government,  whose  vessels  cruized  every  where 
around,  had  now  resolved  to  sweep  over  tlie  whole  of  the 
Long  Island  from  end  to  end,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
closing him  in  their  toils.  "  It  is  impossible,"  says  one 
who  attended  him,  "  to  express  the  consternation  which 
this  intelligence  occasioned  among  the  prince's  attend- 
ants. The  island  invested  by  war-vessels,  traversed  by 
hundreds  of  soldiers,  every  ferry  guarded,  and  no  person 
permitted  to  leave  the  coast  without  a  passport— escape 
ned  to  be  altogether  impracticable.  His  usual  good 
fortune,  hower,  attended  him ;  and,  by  the  activity  and 
vigilance  of  the  people  of  the  island,  all  of  whom  knew 
ho  and  what  he  was,  and  look  every  means  to  assist 
im,  he  at  length  evaded  all  the   perils  tliat  environed 


It  was  when  thus  hard  pressed  in  South  Uist,  that 
Charles  became  indebted  for  his  immediate  preservation 
to  Miss  Flora  MacDonald  ;  a  name  which,  according  to 
the  prediction  of  Dr.  Johnson,  wilt  live  in  history,  and 
which  no  historian,  it  may  be  added,  will  ever  mention 
without  profound  respect.  This  lady,  the  daughter  of 
MacDonald  of  Milton,  in  the  island  of  South  Uist,  and 
therefore  a  gentlewoman  by  birth,  was  then  in  the  prime 
of  life,  possessed  of  an  attractive  person,  and  endowed 
with  the  invaluable  accomplishments  of  good  sense, 
sprightliness,  and  humanity.  Her  father  having  died 
during  her  infancy,  her  mother  was  married  to  MacDon- 
aid  of  Armadale,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  corps  of  mihtia  now  patrolling  South 
Uist.  She  was  generally  an  inmate  in  the  family  of  her 
brother,  the  proprietor  of  Milton ;  but,  at  present,  she 
resided,  on  a  visit,  ot  Ormaclade,  the  house  of  Clanranald, 
to  whose  family  she  was  nearly  related.  O'Neal  being 
employed  to  ask  her  good  services  for  the  prince,  she  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  desire  at  least  to  see  that  celebrated 
personage  ;  and  was  accordingly  brought  to  an  interview 
with  his  royal  highness.  She  found  hiin  emaciated  with  . 
"  health,  though  possessed  of  a  wonderful  degree  of 
good  humour  and  cheerfulness  ;  and,  unable  to  resist  the 
influence  of  his  presence,  she  at  once  agreed  to  do  every 
tiling  in  her  power  for  his  service. 

When  the  project  for  his  escape  had  been  settled,  Miss 
Macdonald  repaired  to  her  step-fatlier,  and  demanded  a 
passport  for  herself,  a  man-servant,  and  her  maid,  whom 
titled  Betty  Burke  ;  professing  to  be  bound  for 
Skye,  on  a  visit  to  her  mother.     Captain  MacDonald, 
unsuspicious  of  his  step-daughter's  design,  granted  the 
passport  without  demur,  and  even,  at  Miss  flora's  sug- 
gestion, recommended  Betty  Burke  to  his  wife  as  an  ex- 
cellent spinner  of  flax,  and  a  good  servant.     She  return- 
ed to  the  prince,  who  now  lay  by  himself  in  a  little  hut 
upon  tlie  shore,  about  a  mile  from  the  house  of  Orina-  | 
clade.     She  was  accompanied  by  the  Lady  Clanranald  j 
and  some  other  attendants,  who  carried  a  female  disguise  | 
for  the  prince.  .  , 

On  entering  the  hut,  they  found  his  royal  highness  en-  I 
gaged  in  roasting  the  heart  and  liver  of  a  sheep  upon  a  I 
ooden  spit ;  a  sight  at  which  some  of  the  party  could  i 
ot  help  shedding  tears.  Charles,  always  the  least  con-  | 
cerned  at  his  distressing  circumstances,  though  never,  | 
even  in  his  lowest  humiliation,  compromising  the  idea  , 
of  his  lofty  pretensions,  jocularly  observed,  that  it  would  | 
be  well,  perhaps,  for  all  kings  if  they  had  to  cOme  through  '■ 
such  a  fiery  ordeal  as  he  was  now  enduring.  They  soon  , 
aft^r  sat  down  to  dinner.  Miss  MacDonald  on  his  right ) 
hand  and  Lady  Clanranald  on  his  left.     A  small  shallop  ' 


*  During  his  residence  at  this  place,  he  one  day  shot 
a  deer,  which  Edward  Burke  carried  home.  "Whilst 
some  colops  of  the  venison  were  preparing,  a  beggar  boy 
came  in,  and,  without  question  or  ceremony,  thrust  his  | 
hand  amongst  the  meat.  E.  B.,  being  very  angry,  gave* 
him  a  smart  stroke  with  the  back  of  his  hand  ;  at  which 
the  prince  said, '  Oh,  man,  tliou  don't  remember  the  scrip- 
ture, which  commands  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  thc,j 
naked.  You  ought  ratlier  to  give  him  meat  than  a  stripe.* 
See  that  you  put  clothes  on  him — for  which  I  shall  pay._'| 
This  was  presently  done,  and  the  prince  added, '  I  co 
not  bear  to  see  a  Christian  perish  for  want  of  food 
raiment,  had  I  the  power  to  assist  them.'  " 
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liad  bcea  previously  made  ready,  and  was  now  floatnig 
near  the  shore. 

The  party  was  soon  after  informed  by  a  messenger, 
that  General  Campbell,  witli  a  great  party  of  soldiers, 
liad  arrived  at  Onnaclade,  in  quest  of  Charles.  J/ady 
Clanrauald  judged  it  proper  to  go  home,  to  amuse  them. 
The  commanding  officer  examined  her  very  strictly ;  but 
she  readily  e.xcused  herself,  by  the  prete.xt  that  she  had 
been  visiting  a  sick  child.  She  was  afterwards  taken 
into  custody,  along  with  her  husband  ;  and  both  paid  for 
their  kindness  to  the  prince  by  a  long  confinement  ' 
London. 

Soon  after  she  had  left  tlie  prince,  he  and  his  company 
were  dreadfully  alarmed  by  seeing  four  wherries,  full  of 
armed  men,  sailing  along  close  by  the  shore.  Tlie_ 
Btantly  extinguished  a  fire  of  heath  and  sticks  which  they 
had  lighted  to  warm  themselves,  and  sought  concealment 
behind  the  rocks  of  the  beach.  The  boats  sailed  past 
within  musket-shot,  without  the  sailors  having  perceived 
them. 

In  was  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  98th  of  June, 
that  Charles  set  sail  from  the  Long  Island,  where,  during 
the  last  two  months,  he  had  encountered  so  many  risk; 
He  was  di-essed  in  attire  suitable  to  Ijis  character  as  an 
Irish  serving-girl — namely,  a  coarse  printed  gown,  a 
light-coloured  quilted  petticoat,  and  a  mantle  of  dun 
camblet,  made  in  the  Irish  fashion,  with  a  hood.  His 
circumstances  had  rendered  it  necessary,  some  time  be- 
fore, that  he  should  part  with  his  faithfid  friends,  Sullivan, 
O'Neal,  Edward  Burke,  and  Donald  MacLeod;  and,  when 
he  now  embarked  for  Skye,  he  was  only  accompanied  by 
Miss  MacDonald,  and  a  person  named  Neil  MacEachan, 
neither  of  whom  he  had  ever  seen  a  week  before.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  last-mentioned  person,  who 
passed  for  Miss  MacDonald's  servant,  but  who  was  in 
reaUty  a  sort  of  preceptor  in  the  family  of  Clanranald, 
was  the  father  of  Marshal  MacDonald,  Duke  of  Taren- 
tum,  so  much  distinguished  for  military  achievement  and 
honourable  bearing  during  the  wars  of  Bonaparte. 

Burke,  after  being  nearly  starved  to  death  in  the 
course  of  a  long  concealment  in  a  cave  in  South  Uist, 
finally  escaped  all  his  troubles,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
lit  at  Edinburgh  in  the  humble  situation  of  a  street  por- 
ter or  cliairman.  Good  old  Donald  MacLeod  was  seized 
soon  after  parting  with  the  prince,  and  taken  on  board  a 
ship  of  war,  where  he  was  questioned  by  General  Camp- 
bell. The  conversation  is  worthy  of  record,  as  e.xemplify- 
ino-  the  pure  and  exalted  honour  of  the  old  man.  The 
o-encral  asked  if  he  had  been  along  with  the  Chevalier. 
"Yes,"  said  Donald,  "I  winna  deny't." — "And  do  you 
know,"  enquired  the  general,  "  what  money  was  upon 
that  gentleman's  head? — no  less  tlian  thirty  thousand 
pounds  sterling — a  sum  which  would  have  made  you  and 
your  family  happy  for  ever !"—"  What,  then?"  replied 
MacLeod,  "  what  though  I  had  gotten 't?  I  could  not 
have  enjoyed  it  for  two  days.  Conscience  would  have 
got  the  belter  of  me.  But,  although  I  could  have  gotten 
all  England  and  Scotland  for  my  pains,  I  would  not,  after 
liis  throwing  himself  upon  my  care,  have  allowed  a  hair 
of  his  head  to  be  touched  I"  Sullivan  made  his  escape, 
soon  after  parting  with  his  master,  in  a  French  war-ship 
which  came  to  South  Uist  for  the  purpose  of  taking  away 
the  prince;  and  O'Neal  surrendered  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

CHAPTER  XXXr. 

Charles's  wanderings — skve. 
Far  over  yon  hilld  of  the  heather  so  green. 
The  lovely  young  Flora  sal  sighing  her  lane^ 


She  looked  at 

a  boat  wi 

h  the  breez.s  that  swung 

Away  on  I 

she  sighed  and  she  sung, 

"  Fareweel 

le  gallant  and  good, 

Fareweel  I 

"  ^"'S- 

The  weather  continued  fair  till  they  had 

got 

several 

leagues  from  shore,  when  it  became  somewhat  tempest 
ous.  Exposed  in  an  open  boat  to  the  cold  night  air,  aL 
the  mercy  of  a  raging  sea,  and  at  the  same  time  haunted 
by  the  fear  of  man's  more  deadly  hostility — the  sensa- 
tions of  the  little  party  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been 
very  agreeable.  Charles  could  not  help  perceiving  the 
uneasiness  of  his  attendants ;  and,  anxious  to  compensate, 
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by  all  tlic  means  in  his  power,  for  the  pain  which  he 
casioned  to  them,  he  etuicavoured  to  sustain  their  spirits 
by  singing  and  talking.     He  sung  tiie  lively  old  i 
entitled  "The  Restoration;"  and  told  some  playful  st( 
which  yielded  them  considerable  amusement. 

When  day  dawned,  they  foimd  themselves  surrounded 
by  a  shoreless  sea,  without  any  means  of  determining  ir 
what  part  of  the  Hebrides  they  were.  They  sailed,  how- 
ever,  but  a  little  way  farther,  when  they  perceived  the 
lofty  mountains  and  dark  bold  headlands  of  Skye.  Mak. 
ing  with  all  speed  towards  that  coast,  they  soon  tbund 
themselves  off  Waternish,  the  western  point  of  the  island. 
Here  an  adventure  occured  which  had  nearly  proved  tlic 
destruction  uf  the  prince,  and  which  ran  nigli  to  involv 
the  whole  party  in  one  dreadful  fate.  They  had  no  soon 
er  drawn  near  to  the  shore,  than  they  perceived  it  be 
come  covered  with  a  body  of  armed  men,  all  of  them  clad 
in  the  sanguine  garments  which  betoken  such  deadly 
danger  to  the  princely  fugitive.  The  boat  was  withi 
shot  of  these  men,  beibie  they  were  observed.  When 
the  boatmen  at  length  perceived  thein,  they  lost  no 
in  changing  the  direction  of  their  oars.  The  sol 
called  upon  them  to  land,  upon  peril  of  being  shot  at ;  but 
it  was  resolved  to  escape  at  all  risks,  and  they  exerted 
their  utmost  energies  in  pulling  off  their  little  vess 
The  soldiers  then  put  their  threat  in  execution,  by  d 
charging  a  volley,  the  balls  of  which  struck  the  water 

erv  direction  around,  though  fortiuiately  without  hit- 
ting tlie  boat  or  any  of  its  crew.     The  whole  of  the  party 
excepting  either  the  royal  or  tile  female  individual, 
displayed  a  high  degree  of  fortitude  ou  this  trying  ( 
■  3n.     Charles  at  first  called  upon  the  boatmen  "  m 
ind   the  villains,"  for  so  he  termed  the  soldiers ;  and 
they  assured  him,  that,  if  they   cared  at  all,  it  was  only 
for  him  ;  to  which  he  replied,  w^ith  undaunted  lightness 
of  demeanour,  "  Oh,  no  tear  of  me!"     He  then  entreated 
Miss  MacDonald  to  lie  down  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  boat, 
order  to  avoid  the  bidlets ;  as  nothing,  he  said,  would 
re  him  at  that  moment  greater  pain  than  if  any  acci- 
dent were  to  befall  her.     The  truly  noble  woman  whom 
he  addressed,  instead  of  obeying  his  wishes,  declared  tliat 
vas  here  with  a  purpose  to  save  his  life,  and  not  to 
take  care  of  her  own — that  she  would  consider  herself 
degraded  if  she  were  to  use  any  measure  for  her  own 
safety,  while  the  person  of  her  prince  was  exposed; — and 
she  entreated  tliat  he  would  take  care  of  a  life  which  was 
so  much  more  valuable  than  hers,  by  occupying  the  place 
security  which  he  had  pointed  out  to  her.     Charles 
Ls  astonished  at  the  e.vtravagant  heroism  of  his  conduc- 
!ss,  and  proceeded  to  use  still  more  urgent  entreaties, 
the  bullets  were  every  moment  coming  in  great  num- 
bers from  the  shore.     But  she  gave  a  decided  negative  to 
all  that  he  could  urge ;  and  he  only  at  last  prevailed  upon 
her  to  take  the  measure  of  safety  which  lie  suggested,  by 
agreeing  to  lie  down  along  with  her.     The  matter  tlius 
prised,  they   ensconced  tliemselves  together  in  the 
bottom  of  tlie  boat;  and  the  rowers  soon  pulled  them  out 
of  all  further  danger. 

When  once  more  fairly  out  to  sea,  and  in  some  mea- 
siue  recovered  from  this  alarm.  Miss  MacDonald,  over- 
come with  the  watchfulness  and  anxiety  of  the  night,  fell 
asleep  upon  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Charles  had  previ- 
isly  rendered  the  kindest  attentions  to  his  amiable  pre- 
rver,  refusing  to  partake  of  a  small  quantity  of  wine 
which  Lady  Clanranald  had  brought  to  him  before  em- 
barking, upon  the  plea  that  it  should  be  reserved  for  her, 
both  on  accoiint  of  her  sex,  and  the  e.xtraordinary  hard- 
ships she  was  undergoing.  He  now  sat  down  beside 
her,  and  watched  with  tender  and  anxious  regard,  lest 
tlie  boatmen  shoiUd  happen  to  disturb  her  in  the  course 
of  their  awkward  evolutions. 

the  eagerness  of  Duke  William's  emissaries  to 
take  Charles  upon  the  Long  Island,  were  they  had  cer- 
information  he  was,  Skye,  on  which  the  prince  was 
now  about  to  land,  and  which  is  at  least  sixty  miles  dis- 
frora  that  remote  cluster  of  isles,  was  left  compara- 
tively unwatched.  It  is  true,  the  MacDonalds  and  Mac- 
Leods, who  chiefly  possessed  Skye,  had  remained  well- 
ffected  to  government,  and  now  formed  a  sort  of  militia 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  capturing  the  great  public 
enemy.  But  Sir  Alexander  MacDonald  and  the  Laird 
of  MacLeod,  chiefs  of  the  two  clans,  were  in  secret  friend- 
ly to  the  Chevalier,  having  only  refrained  from  joining 
him  for  prudential  reasons,  and  would  have  been  now  very 


tmwillmg  to  injure  him.  The  whole  clans  of  course  took 
their  cue  from  the  chiefs,  and  were  equally  inclined  to 
be  passive.  Thcre'were  only  several  troops  of  regular 
infantry  upon  the  island,  from  whom  any  harm  could  be 
apprelitnded  ;  and  they,  fortunately,  were  not  very  vigi- 
lant. 

Proceeding  to  Kilbride,  near  the  nortlicrn  extremity 
of  the  island,  the  little  party  landed  at  a  short  distance 
from  Moydhstat,  or  Mugstat,  the  seat  of  Sir  Alexander 
MacDonald.  Sir  Alexander  himself  was  known  to  be 
absent,  in  attendance  upon  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ; 
but  Flora  had  taken  care,  before  leaving  Uist,  to  apprise 
his  lady,  by  means  of  a  friend  named  Mrs.  MacDonald, 
of  her  visit  and  its  purpose.  She,  now,  therefore,  went 
forward  to  the  house,  along  with  Charles  and  Mr.  Mac- 
Eachan, in  full  hope  of  meeting  with  a  favourable  recep- 

Lady  Margaret  MacDonald,  to  whose  honour  the 
prince's  life  was  now  to  be  intrusted,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Alexander  Earl  ot  Eglintoune,  an  unavowcd 
Jacobite,  and  of  Susanna,  daughter  of  Sir  Archibald 
Kennedy  of  Colzean,  who  had  ranked  among  the  most 
violent  cavaliers  of  the  preceding  age.  Descended 
from  friends  of  the  exiled  family,  and  murried  to  a  chief- 
tain who  was  every  thing  but  an  active  partisan  ;  edu- 
cated in  High  Church  principles,  and  possessed  of  an 
imnourable  and  exalted  mind  ;  she  could  not  fail  to  be- 
friend the  unfortunate  wanderer  who  had  now  come  to 
her  shores.  It  was  fortunate  that  her  lajyship  pos- 
sessed talent  and  presence  of  mind  sufficient  to  second 
her  predilections  and  benevolence. 

Leaving  Charles  alone  at  a  safe  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Moydhstat,  his  heroic  coudnctress  went 
forward  to  the  house,  with  MacEachan,  to  reconnoitre, 
and  apprise  Lady  Margaiet  of  his  ariival.  This  pre- 
caution proved  to  have  been  absolutely  necessary,  for 
there  were  several  British  officers  in  the  house  with  her 
ladyship,  belonging  to  the  parties  left  to  patrole  the 
island..  Miss  MacDonald,  with  an  exertion  of  presence 
of  mind  which  reflects  tlie  highest  credit  upon  her,  went 


vhere   these  officers 


ilting, 


conversed  with  them  about  the  news  of  the  day,  and 
the  professed  object  of  her  journey.  She  had  previously 
consulted  with  Lady  Margaret,  regarding  the  disposal 
of  the  prince;  and  her  ladyship  had  determined  upon 
sending  him  to  the  neighbouring  isle  of  Raasay,  the 
laird  of  which  was  there  in  hiding  with  some  select 
ds,  in   whose  company   the  prince  would  be  quite 

Lady  Margaret,  being  obliged  to  remain  at  home  for 

3  entertainment  of  her  military  guetts,  was  obliged  to 

depute  Mr.  MacDonald  of  Kingsburgh,  Sir  Alexander's 


There  still  lives  (July  1827)  an  ancient  adherent  of 
this  family,  who  happened  to  be  tending  cattle  near  the 
house,  at  the  same  time  that  Flora  MacDonald  passed 
•ards  it  from  the  shore,  attended  by  her  supposed  ser- 
it.  He  was  born  in  the  same  year  witli  the  prince ; 
s  then,  of  course,  twenty-six  years  of  age;  and  is  now 
hundred  and  seven.  He  remembers,  he  says,  with  as 
much  distinctness  as  if  the  circumstance  happened  yes- 
terday, seeing  two  women,  one  of  them  meanly,  and  the 
other  finely  dressed,  approach  him  as  he  was  sitting  upon 
the  hill-side.  She  who  was  finest  in  appearance,  and 
also  shortest  in  stature,  asked  him  in  Gaelic,  if  there  was 
I  well  in  that  neighbourhood.  He  ^swered  that 
there  was;  and  he  immediately  conducted  the  strangers 
to  a  spring,  which,  from  its  dedication  to  the  Virgin,  was 
called  St.  Mary's  Well.  Here  the  tallest  lady  put  her 
hand  into  her  pocket,  and  pulled  out  a  thing  which  look- 
ed at  fiist  like  a  little  purse,  but  afterwards  assumed  the 
shape  of  a  cup.  This  she  dipped  into  the  well,  and  tak- 
ing up  a  draught,  presented  it,  with  an  obeisance,  to  the 
shortest  and  finest  lady.  That  lady  having  satisfied  her 
thirst,  the  tallest  received  back  the  cup,  and  proceeded  to 
take  a  draught  for  herself.  When  she  had  also  satisfied 
her  thirst,  she  returned  the  cup  to  her  pocket  in  its  col- 
lapsed form  ;  and,  takmg  out  a  shilling,  presented  it  to 
the  islander,  who  looked  with  wonder  upon  this  mysteri- 
ous and  unusual  scene,  during  the  whole  of  which  the 
tall  lady  never  spoke.  "  I  had  never  before,"  concludes 
the  old  man,  "  been  master  of  silver  money,  and  I  did  not 
think  the  less  of  it  because  it  was  given  to  me  by  our 
dear  prmce." 
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factor,  who  happenod  to  be  ii>  the  house,  to  receive  and 
take  charge  of  the  prince.  Kingsburgh,  who,  like  all 
the  factors  of  groat  Highland  families,  was  a  gentleman, 
and  one  of  the  best  of  the  clan,  displayed  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  render  his  services  in  so  good  a  cause,  and 
promised  to  conduct  Charles  to  his  own  house  of  Kings- 
burgh,  wliicli  is  about  a  dozen  miles  from  Moydhstat. 
He  therefore  went  out  to  the  hill  where  Charles  had 
been  left,  carrying  some  wine  and  provisions  for  his 
refreshment.  Though  he  had  been  apprised  by  Miss 
MacDonald  of  the  exact  place  where  the  adventurer  was 
left,  he  could  not  find  him  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
began  to  fear  that  some  unhappy  accident  had  befallen 
him.  At  length,  perceiving  some  sheep  make  a  sudden 
start  at  a  particular  part  of  the  shore,  and  rightly  judg- 
ing the  cause,  he  made  towards  that  place,  and  on  ap- 
proaching it  gave  a  cough,  which  caused  the  object  of 
his  search  to  start  out  of  his  concealment.  On  perceiv- 
ing the  old  gentleman,  Charles  rushed  forward,  with  a 
largo  knotted  stick  in  his  hand,  as  if  ready  to  knock 
him  down  ;  but,  on  learning  who  the  intruder  was,  and 
for  what  purpose  ho  had  been  sent,  his  royal  highness 
at  once  changed  his  threatening  attitude  for  one  of  the 
blandest  friendship.  Kingsburgh  then  produced  his  pro- 
visions, of  which  Charles  partook  with  great  avidity, 
having  ate  nothing  for  many  hours.  They  soon  after 
set  forward  together  towards  Kingsburgh. 

After  having  dined  with  Lady  Margaret  and  the  offi- 
cers, and  when  the  prince  and  Kingsburgh  could  be 
supposed  to  have  got  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
house.  Miss  MacDonald  rose  to  depart.  Lady  Marga- 
ret affected  great  concern  at  her  short  stay,  and  entreat 
ed  that  she  would  prolong  it  at  least  till  next  day  ;  re 
minding  her  that,  when  last  at  Moydhstat,  shs  had 
promised  a  much  longer  visit.  Flora  on  the  other  hand 
pleaded  the  necessity  of  getting  immediately 
attend  her  mother,  who  was  unwell,  and  entirely  alone 
in  these  troublesome  times.  After  a  proper  reeiproea. 
tion  of  entreaties  and  refusals,  Lady  Margaret,  with 
great  apparent  reluctance,  permitted  her  young  friend 
to  depart. 

Miss  MacDonald  and  Mr.  MacEachan  wen 
panied  in  their  journey  by  the  lady  (Mrs.  MacDonald) 
whom  she  had  despatched  as  an  avant-cc 
Moydhstat,  and  by  tlie  male  and  female  servant  of  that 
gentlewoman.  All  the  five  rode  on  horseback.  They 
soon  came  up  with  Klngsburs;h  and  the  prince,  wht 
had  walked  thus  far  on  the  public  road,  but  were  soor 
after  to  turn  off  upon  an  unfrequented  path  across  the 
wild  country.  Flora,  anxious  that  her  fellow-traveller'i 
servants,  who  were  uninitiated  in  the  secret,  should  nol 
see  the  route  which  Kingsburgh  and  the  Prince  wer< 
about  to  take,  called  upon  the  party  to  ride  faster ;  ane 
they  passed  the  two  pedestrians  at  a  Irot.  Mrs.  Mac 
Donald's  girl,  however,  could  not  lielp  observing  the  ex 
traordinary  appearance  of  the  female  with  whom  Kings 
burgh  was  walking,  and  exclaimed,  that  sho  '•  had  neve 
seen  such  a  tall  impudent  like  jaud  in  her  life  !  See,' 
she  continued,  addressing  Flora,  "  what  lang  strides 
she  taks,  and  how  her  coats  wamble  about  lier  !  I  daur 
say  she's  an  Irish  woman,  or  else  a  man  in  woman's 
clothes."  Flora  confirmed  her  in  the  former  supposi- 
tion, and  soon  after  parted  with  her  fellow-travellers. 

Kingsburgh  and  the  Prince,  in  walking  along  the 
road,  were  at  first  a  good  deal  annoyed  by  the  number 
of  country  people  whom  they  metreturning  from  church, 
and  who  all  expressed  wonder  at  the  preternatural 
height  and  awkwardness  of  the  apparent  female.  In 
crossing  a  stream  which  traversed  the  road,  Charles 
held  up  his  petticoats  indelicately  high,  to  save  them 
from  being  wet.  Kingsburgh  pointed  out,  that,  by  do- 
ing so,  he  must  excite  strange  suspicions  among  those 
who  should  happen  to  see  him  ;  and  his  royal  highness 
promised  to  take  better  care  on  the  next  occasion.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  crossing  another  stream  he  permitted  his 
skirts  to  hang  down  and  float  upon  the  water.  Kings- 
burgh again  represented  that  this  mode  was  as  likely 
as  the  other  to  attract  disagreeable  observation  ;  and 
the  prince  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  difficulty  of 
adjusting  this  trifling,  and  yet  important  matter.  His 
conductor  further  observed  that,  instead  of  returning 
the  obeisance  which  the  country  made  to  them  in  pass- 
ing, by  a  curtesy,  his  royal  highness  made  a  bow,  and 
also  that,  in  some  other  gesture  and  attitudes  of  person, 
he  completely  forgot  the  lady,  and  assumed  the  man. 
"Your  enemies,"  remarked  kingsburgh,  "call  you  a 
pretender ;  but  if  you  be,  I  can  tell  you,  you  arc  the 
worst  at  your  trade  I  ever  saw."  "  Why,"  replied 
Charles  laughing,  "  I  believe  my  enemies  do  me  as  much 
injustice  in  this  as  in  some  other  and  more  important 
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particulars.  1  have  all  my  life  despised  assumed  cha- 
perhaps  the  worst  dissimulator  in  the 
world."  The  whole  party,  Charles,  Kingsburgh,  and 
Miss  MacDonald,  arrived  in  safety  at  Kingsburgh 
House,  about  eleven  at  night. 

The  House  of  Kingsburgh  was  not  at  this  time  in  the 
best  possible  case  for  entertaining  guests  of  distinction; 
and,  to  arid  to  the  distress  of  the  occasion,  all  the  in- 
had  long  been  gone  to  bed.  The  old  gentleman, 
however,  lost  no  time  in  putting  matters  in  proper  trim 
the  production  of  a  supper  to  the  party.  He  intro- 
duced Charles  into  the  hall,  and  sent  a  servant  up  stairs 
lady.  Lady  Kingsburgh,  on  being  inform- 
ed  of  her  husband's  arrival,  with  guests,  did  not  choose 
but  contented  herself  with  sending  down  an 
apology  for  her  non-appearance,  and  a  request  that  they 
would  help  themselves  to  whatever  vvas  in  the  house. 
She  had  scarcely  despatched  the  servant,  when  her 
daughter,  a  girl  of  seven  years,  came  running  up  to  her 
bed-side,  and  informed  her,  with  many  expressions  of 
childish  surprise,  that  her  father  had  brought  homo  the 
most  "odd,  muckle,  ill-shaken-up  wife  she  had  ever 
seen, — and  brought  her  into  the  hall  too  1"  Kingsburgh 
himself  immediately  came  up,  and  desired  her  to  lose 
no  time  in  rising,  as  her  presence  was  absoluely  neces- 
sary for  the  entertainment  of  his  fellow-travellers.  She 
was  now  truly  roused,  and  even  alarmed  ;  the  mysteri- 
ous sentcntiousness  of  her  husband  suggesting  to  her 
that  he  had  taken  under  his  protection  some  of  the  pro- 
scribed fugilives  who  were  then  known  to  be  skulking 
in  the  country. 

As  she  was  putting  on  her  clothes,  she  sent  In 
daughter  down  stairs  for  her  keys,  which  she  remen 
bered  to  have  left  in  the  hall.  The  girl,  however,  came 
back  immediately,  declaring,  with  marks  of  the  great 
est  alarm,  that  she  could  not  go  into  the  hall  for  fear  o 
the  tall  woman,  who  was  walking  backwards  and  for 
wards  through  it,  in  a  manner,  she  said,  perfectly 
frightful.  Lady  Kingsburgh  then  went  down  herself, 
but  could  not  help  hesitating,  when  she  came  to  the 
door,  at  sight  of  this  mysterious  stranger.  Kingsburgh 
coining  up,  she  desired  him  to  go  hi  for  the  keys;  bu 
he  bade  her  go  in  herself;  and,  after  some  further  de 
mur,  in  at  last  she  went. 

On  her  ladyship  entering,  Charles  rose  up  from  a  seat 
which  he  had  taken  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  advanc- 
ed  to  salute  lier.  Her  apprehensions  were  now  confirm- 
ed beyond  a  doubt;  for,  in  performing  the  ceremony 
which  was  then  so  indispensable  at  the  introductioi 
gentlemen  to  ladies,  she  felt  tlie  roughness  of  a  n 
cheek  ;  and  such  were  her  feelings  at  the  discovery,  that 
she  almost  fainted  away.  Not  a  word  passed  between 
her  and  the  unfortunate  stranger.  When  she  got 
of  the  hall,  she  eagerly  made  up  to  Kingsburgh, 
disclosed  to  him  all  her  suspicions.  She  did  not  upbi 
her  husband  for  having  been  so  imprudent,  but,  on  the 
eonlrary,  asked  if  he  thought  the  stranger  would  lujow 
any  thing  regarding  the  prince.  Kingsburgh  then  took 
his  wife's  hands  into  his  own,  and  said  seriously,  "  My 
dear,  this  is  the  prince  himself."  She  could  not  restraii 
her  alarm  when  he  pronounced  these  emphatic  words,  but 
exclaimed,  "The  prince! — then  we'll  bo  a'  hanged  nool" 
Kingsburgh  replied,  "  Hout  tout,  we  can  die  but  once — 
could  we  ever  die  in  a  better  cause  ?  We  are  only  do- 
ing an  act  of  humanity,  which  any  body  might  do. 
Go,"  he  added,  "and  make  haste  with  supper  for  his 
royal  highness.  Bring  us  eggs,  butler,  cheese,  and 
whatever  else  you  can  quickly  make  ready."  "  Eggs, 
butter,  and  cheese  1"  repeated  Mrs.  MacDonald,  alarmed 
upon  a  new  but  not  less  interesting  score — the  honour 
of  her    housewifeship;  "what  a  supper  is  that  for  a 


prince — he'll  i 


'  look  at  it !" 


,  my  good 


poor 


replied  Kingsburgh,  "  you  little  k 
prince  has  tared  of  late  '.  Our  supper  will  be 
him.  Besides,  to  make  a  formal  supper,  would  cause 
the  servants  to  suspect  something.  Make  haste,  and 
come  to  supper  yourself."  Lady  Kingsburgh  was  al- 
most as  much  alarmed  at  her  husband's  last  exprcssiori 
as  she  had  been  about  her  provisions.  "  JUe  come  to 
supper  I"  she  exclaimed.  "  I  ken  naething  about  how  to 
behave  before  Majesty !"  "  But  you  must  come," 
Kingsburgh  replied  ;  "the  Prince  would  not  cat  a  bit 
without  you;  and  you'll  find  it  no  dilKcult  matter  to  be- 
have before  him — he  is  so  easy  and  obliging  in  conver- 

Suppor  being  accordingly  soon  after  prepared,  and 
Miss  Flora  MacDonald  introduced,  Charles,  who  had 
always  paid  the  most  respectful  attention  to  that  young 
lady — rising  up  whenever  she  entered  the  room,  and 
giving  tier  the  pas  in  all  matters  of  precedence — placed 


upon  his  right  hand  and  Lady  Kingsburgh  on  his  left. 
He  ate  very  heartily,  and  afterwards  drank  a  bumper 
f  brandy  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  his  landlord. 
When  his  repast  was  finished,  and  the  ladies  had  retir- 
ed, he  took  out  a  little  black  stunted  tobacco-pipe  which 
I  about  with  him,  and  which,  among  his  corn- 
vent  by  the  name  of  "thecuUy ;"  and  proceed- 
ed to  take  a  smoke;  informing  Kingsburgh  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  that  exercise,  durintr 
derings,  on  account  of  a  toothace  hwhich  occa- 
sionally afflicted  him.  Kingsburgh  then  produced  a 
small  china  punch-bowl,  and,  in  Scottish  fashion,  made 
up,  with  usquebaugh,  hot  water,  and  sugar,  the  cclebrat- 
;omposition  called  toddy  ;  dealing  it  out  to  C'harles 
himself  in  glasses.  His  royal  highness  was  pleased 
to  express  himself  perfectly  delighted  with  this  beverage, 
d  soon,  with  Kingsburgh's  assistance,  emptied  the  little 
bowl ;  after  which  it  was  again  filled.  The  two  friends, 
unequal  in  rank,  but  urrited  in  common  feelings,  talked 
over  their  drink  in  a  style  so  familiar,  so  kindly,  and 
so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  each  other,  that  they  did 
not  observe  the  lapse  of  lime  ;  and  it  was  an  hour  not 
the  earliest  in  the  morning  ere  either  talked  of  retiring. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  Charles,  from  fatigue, 
and  from  a  wish  to  enjoy  onee  more  the  comforts  of  a 
good  bed,  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  a  stranger, 
would  have  been  the  first  to  propose  this  measure.  On 
the  contrary,  Kingsburgh  had  to  perform  the  disagi-ee- 
able  duty  of  breaking  up  the  company.  After  they  had 
emptied  the  bowl  several  times,  and  when  he  himself 
was  become  anxious  for  repose,  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  hint  to  the  prirrce,  that,  as  he  would  require  to  be  up 
and  away  as  soon  as  possible  to-morrow,  he  had  belter 
now  go  to  bed,  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  a  proper 
quantity  of  sleep.  To  his  surprise,  Charles  was  by  no 
means  anxious  for  rest.  On  the  contrary,  he  insisted 
upon  "another  bowl,"  that  they  might,  as  he  said, 
finish  their  conversation.  Kingsburgh  vailed  his  feelings 
as  a  host,  so  far  as  to  refuse  this  request,  urging  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  his  royal  highness  should 
retire,  for  the  reason  he  had  stated.  Charles  as  eagerly 
pressed  the  necessity  of  more  diink  ;  and,  after  sonio 
good  humoured  altercation,  when  Kingsburgh  took 
away  the  bowl,  to  put  it  by,  his  royal  highness  rose  to 
dclain  it;  and  a  .struggle  ensued,  in  which  the  little  ves- 
sel broke  into  two  pieces,  Charles  retaining  one  in  his 
hands,  and  Kingsburgh  holding  the  other.  Tlie  plea 
was  thus  put  at  an  end  ;  and  tlie  prince  no  longer  ob- 
jected to  go  to  bed. 

After  having  retifed  from  the  supper  table.  Lady 
Kingsburgh  desired  Miss  Flora  to  relate  the  adventures 
in  which  she  had  been  concerned  with  his  royal  high- 
ness. At  the  termination  of  the  recital,  her  ladyship 
enquired  what  had  been  done  with  the  boatmen  who 
brought  them  to  Skye.  Miss  MacDonald  said  they  had 
been  sent  back  to  South  Uist.  Lady  Kingsburgh  observ- 
ed that  they  ought  not  to  have  been  permitted  to  return 
immediately,  lest,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  prince's 
enemies  in  that  island,  they  might  divulge  the  secret 
of  his  route.  Her  conjecture,  which  turned  out  to  have 
been  correct,  though  happily  without  being  attended 
with  evil  consequences,  determined  Flora  to  change  the 
prince's  clothes  next  day. 

So  much  did  Charles  enjoy  the  novel  pleasure  of  a 
good  bed,  that,  though  he  seldom  during  his  distresses 
slept  above  four  hours,  he  on  this  occasion  slept  about 
ten,  not  awaking  till  rou.sed,  at  one  o'clock  next  day, 
by  his  kind  landlord.  Kingsburgh  enquiring,  like  a 
good  host,  how  ho  had  reposed,  the  prince  answered 
that  he  had  never  enjoyed  a  more  agreeable,  or  a  longer 
sleep,  in  his  life.  He  had  almost  forgot,  he  said,  what 
a  good  bed  was.  Kingsburgh  begged  leave  to  tell  his 
royal  highness,  that  it  was  full  time  to  think  of  another 
march.  It  would  be  proper,  he  continued,  for  him  to 
go  away  in  the  same  dress  which  he  wore  when  he  en- 
tered the  house,  in  order  to  avoid  raising  suspicions 
among  the  servants  ;  but,  as  the  rumour  of  his  disguise 
might  have  taken  air,  it  would  be  advisable  to  assume 
another  garb  by  the  earliest  convenience.  The  only 
reformation  he  thought  it  would  be  allowable  to  make 
in  his  habiliments  at  present,  was  a  change  of  shoes, 
those  which  the  prince  had  brought  with  him  being 
worn  so  much  that  his  toes  protruded  through  them. 
Kingsburgh  happened  to  have  a  pair  in  the  house  which 
he  had  never  worn,  and  those  he  provided  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  his  royal  highness.  When  Charles  had 
shifted  tlie  old  for  the  new,  Kingsburgh  took  up  the 
former,  tied  them  together,  and  hung  them  up  in  a  cor. 
ner  of  his  house,  observing,  that  they  might  yet  stand 
him  in  good  stead.    Charles  asl^ed  him  what  he  meant 


by  that ;  and  the  old  man  replied,  "  Why,  wlicn  yoii  are 
fairly  settled  at  St.  James's,  I  shall  introduce  myself  by 
shaking  these  shoes  at  you,  to  put  you  in  mind  of  your 
night's  entertainment,  and  prolecti'on  under  my  roof." 
Charles  smiled  at  the  conceit  of  the  good  old  gentleman, 
and  bade  him  be  as  good  as  his  word.  Kingsburgh  accord, 
ingly  kept  these  strange  relics  of  his  royal  visiter  as  long 
as  he  lived.  After  his  death,  and  when  all  prospect  of 
Charles's  restoration  to  St.  .lames's  was  gone,  his  family 
permitted  them  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  and  dispersed  among 
their  friends.  It  is  the  recollection  of  his  great  grand- 
daughter,  that  Jacobite  ladies  often  took  away  the  pieces 
they  got,  in  their  bosoms. 

When    the  prince   had   dressed  himself  as  well  a 


,  the 


nber, 


apron,  and  pin  his  gown  and  cap.     Before  Flora  put 
the  cap,  Lady  Kingsburgh   requested  her  in  Gaelic  to 
ask  (or  a  lock  of  his  royal  highncss's  hair.     Flora  froi 
bashfulness,  desired  her  ladyship  in  the  same  language 
to  prefer  the  petition  herself.     Chijries  observed   the' 
debate,  and  enquired   its  object,  which  was  no  sooni 
explained  to  him  than  he  laid  down  his  head  upon  ll; 
lap  of  his  young  conductress,  and  told  her  to  cut  off  £ 
much  as  she  chose.     Flora  severed  a  lock,  the  half  of 
which  she  gave  to  Lady  Kingsburgh,  and  the  other  half 
retained  for  herself. 

The  prince  being  now  dressed,  and  having  taken  his 
breakfast,  addressed  himself  to  his  departure.  He  had 
observed  that  Lady  Kingsburgh,  like  most  ladif 
birth  and  fashion  of  her  lime,  took  snuff;  and,  on  ap- 
proaching her  to  take  his  leave,  he  asked  to  have  "  i 
pi[ich  from  her  mull."  The  good  lady  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  the  bo.t  to  his  royal  highness,  ai 
"  a  keepsake."  He  accepted  it  w  ith  many  thanks,  ren 
dering  at  the  same  time  his  warmest  acknowledgment! 
of  the  kindness  with  which  he  had  been  treated  under 
her  ladyship's  roof  Ailer  he  had  taken  a  tender  fare- 
well,  she  went  up  stairs  to  his  bedroom,  and  folded  the 
sheets  in  which  he  had  lain,  declaring  that  they  should 
never  again  be  washed  or  used,  I  ill  her  death,  when  they 
should  be  employed  as  her  winding-sheet.  She  was 
afterwards  induced  to  divide  this  valuable  memorial  of 
her  disiingushed  guest,  with  the  amiable  Flora,  who,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  many  years  afterwards,  carried  her 
moiety  of  it  to  America.  In  the  course  of  her  strange- 
ly adventurous  life,  and,  though  often  reduced  to  situa- 
tions of  the  greatest  distress  by  the  republican  insur- 
gents, she  never  parted  with  it  till  the  day  of  her  death, 
when  her  body  was  wrapped  in  its  precious  folds,  and 
consigned  with  it  to  the  ^rave. 

Charles  had  already  debated  with  Kingsburgh  what 
coarse  it  would  be  advisable  for  him  next  to  pursue  ;  and 
a  resolution  had  been  made,  that  he  should  endeavour 
to  get  over  to  the  adjacent  Isle  of  Raasay,  in  order  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  the  proprietor,  who 
was  understood  to  be  skulking  there  fur  his  concern  in 
the  insijrrection.  The  Laird  of  Raasay  was  one  of  the 
few  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  MacLeod  who  had  joined 
Charles;  and  as  he  was,  moreover,  a  man  of  the  purest 
honour,  the  course  proposed  seemed  cstremely  eligible. 
Kingsburgh  had  already  taken  measures  to  get  his 
guest  conveyed  across  the  narrow  sound  which  divides 
Skye  from  Raasay.  Early  in  the  forenoon,  he  had  de- 
spatched a  faithful  servant  named  Donald  Roy,  or  Mac- 
Donald,  to  a  place  not  far  distant,  where  lived  the  young 
Laird  of  Raasay,  a  gentleman  who,  having  remained  at 
home  in  possession  of  the  estate,  was  not  subject  to  the 
unhappy  proscription  which  had  overtaken  his  father. 
Donald  Roy  was  empowered  to  disclose  the  prince's 
secret  to  young  Raasay,  and  beg  his  assistance  in  get- 
ting his  royal  highness  transported  over  to  his  father's 
hiding-place. 

Charles  therefore  set  out  from  Kingsburgh,  with  the 
intention  of  walking  to  Portree,  a  liltle  town  opposite 
Raasay,  about  ton  or  twelve  miles  distant,  where  he  had 
the  cheerful  prospect  of  finding  a  boat  ready  to  convey 
him  to  that  island.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  faith- 
ful friends.  Flora  and  Kingsburgh  ;  the  last  carrying 
under  his  arm  a  suit  of  male  Highland  attire  for  his 
royal  highness's  use.  When  they  had  got  to  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  the  house,  Kingsburgh  conducted 
the  prince  into  a  wood,  and  assisted  him  in  changing 
his  clothes.  The  suit  which  he  now  put  on,  consisted, 
as  usual,  of  a  short  coat  and  waistcoat,  a  philabeg  and 
short  hose,  a  plaid,  a  wig,  and  a  bonnet.  Kingsburgh 
hid  his  cast-off  garments  in  a  bush,  designing  to  call  tor 
them  in  returning  from  Portree.  That  they  might  not 
tell  against  him,  in  case  of  a  call  from  the  military,  he 
afterwards  conveyed  them  to  his  house,  and  burnt  the 
whole,  except  the  gown.  The  preservation  ofthe  gown 
was  owing  to  liis  daughter,  who  insisted  upon  keeping 
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it  as  a  relic  of  their  prince,  and  becausi 
pattern.  It  was  a  stamped  linen  or  co 
a  purple  flower  upon  a  white  ground.  A  Jacobite 
manufacturer  of  the  name  of  Carmichael,  at  Leith,  af- 
terwards got  a  pattern  made  from  it,  and  sold  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  cloth,  precisely  similar  iitappearance, 
to  the  loyal  ladies  of  Scotland. 

When  Donald  Roy  made  application    to  young  Raa- 
say, he  was  mortified  by  the  information,  that  old  Raa- 
say had  left  his  hiding   place  upon  the  island,  and  gone 
to  Knoydart,  a  part  of  Glengary's  estate,  upon  the  Main- 
land.    The  young  gentleman,  however,  though  he  had 
been  reserved  from  the  insurrection  for  the  jmrpose  of 
saving  the  estate,  was  as  well  affected  to  the  Che     "' 
as  either  his  father  or  his  younger  brothers,  who  led  out 
the  clan,  and  instantly  proposed  to   conduct  tlic 
derer  to  Raasay,  where   he  could  at  least  remain 
cealed  till  the  old  gentleman's  advice  might  be  oblained 
for  further   proceduie.     Donald    appro\ed  of  the  pi; 
but   the  difficulty  was,  how  to  get  a  boat.     They  co 
not  trust  a  Portree  crew,  and  all  the  Raasay  boats  had 
been   destroyed  or   carried  off  by  the  military,  except 
two,  belonging  to  Malcolm  MacLeod,  a  cousin  of  young 
Raasay,  which  he  had  somewhere  concealed. 

There  was  at  that  time  in  the  same  house  withyoti 
Raasay,  a  younger  brother,  named  Murdoch  MacLe 
who  had  been  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  v 
here  slowly  recovering.     Murdoch,  being  informed  of 
the  business  in  hand,  said  ho  would  once  more  risk  h 
life  for  Prince  Charles;   and,  it  having  occurred,  that 
there  was  a  little  boat  upon  a  fresh-water  laki 
neighbourhood,  he,  with  his  brother,  and  some 
brought  it  to  the  sea,  by  extraordinary  e.xertior 
a  Highland  mile  of  land,  one  half  of  which  was  bog,  and 
the  other  a  steep  precipice.     The  gallant  brothers,  with 
the  assistance  of  one  little   boy,  rowed  tliis  to  Raasay, 
where   they  hoped  to  find  Malcolm  MacLeod,  and  get 
one  of  his  good  boats,  with  which  they  might  return  to 
Portree  and   receive  the   wanderer;  or,  in  case  of  nol 
finding   him,  they  were  to  make  the  small  boat  serve, 
though  the  danger  was  considerable. 

Malcolm  MacLeod,  who  was  soon  lo  act  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  deliverance  of  the  prince,  had  been  a 
captain  in  his  service,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Cullo- 
den. Being  easily  found  by  his  cousins,  he  lost  no  time 
in  producing  one  of  his  boats,  which  he  succeeded  in 
manning  with  two  stout  boatmen,  named  John  I\Iac- 
Kenzie  and  Donald  iMaeFriar.  Malcolm,  being  the 
oldest  and  most  cautious  man  of  the  party,  suggested 
that,  as  young  Raasay  was  hitherto  a  clear  man,  he 
should  not  on  the  present  occasion  run  any  risk;  but 
that  he  himself  and  Murdoch,  who  were  already  as  black 
as  they  could  be,  should  alone  conduct  the  expedition. 
Young  Raasay  answered,  with  an  oath,  that  he  would 
go  at  the  risk  of  his  life  and  fortune.  •'  In  God's  name, 
then,"  said  Malcolm,  "  let  us  proceed."  The  two  boat- 
men, however,  now  stopped  short,  and  refused  to  move, 
till  they  should  be  informed  of  their  destination.  They 
were  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  made  acquainted  with  not 
only  the  extent  of  their  voyage,  but  also  its  object ;  after 
which,  they  expressed  the  utmost  eagerness  lo  proceed. 

The  boat  soon  crossed  the  narrow  soulid  which  di- 
vides Raasay  from  Skye,  and,  being  landed  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  harbour  of  Portree,  .Malcolm  and  Mac- 
Friar  were  despatched  to  look  for  Prince  Charles,  who 
had  by  this  time  advanced,  with  Kingsbu.'gh  and  Miss 
Flora  MacDonald,  to  the  liltle  inn  at  Portree.  Donald 
Roy  effected  a  meeting  between  the  two  parties  ;  and  it 
was  resolved  that  Charles  should  immediately  embark. 
Before  leaving  the  inn  to  do  so,  Charles  asked  the  land- 
lord to  have  silver  for  a  guinea ;  and,  on  it  appearing 
that  there  was  only  thirteen  shillings  of  silver  lo  be 
found  in  all  Fortiee,  his  royal  highness  was  aliout  to 
accept  that  sum  in  exchange  for  his  gold;  when  Donald 
judiciously  prevented  him,  on  the  plea  that  such  an  e,t- 
traordinary  symptom  of  indifference  lo  money  would 
point  hira  out  as  a  great  man,  and  perhaps  occcasion  his 
destruction.  Nothing,  therefore,  now  remained  to  be 
done  in  Skye,  but  to  lake  leave  of  the  two  faithful 
friends  to  whom  he  had  been  so  much  indebted  during 
his  stay  upon  the  island.  Kingsburgh  professed  his  reso- 
lution lo  accompany  him  to  the  boat,  but  it  was  thought 
proper  that  he  should  part  with  Miss  Flora  MacDonald 
at  the  inn.  He  could  not,  without  much  agitation,  bid 
farewell  to  that  young  lady,  whose  whole  conduct,  dur. 
ing  the  three  days  of  I  heir  acquaintance,  had  been  mark- 
ed with  so  much  heroism  and  generous  affection,  and 
who,  indeed,  must  have  nol  only  made  the  strongest  im- 
pression upon  his  heart,  but  exalted  his  opinion  of  her 
sex,  and  of  human  nature.  He  embraced  her  in  the 
tenderest  manner,  thanked  her  for  her  eitraordinary 
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services,  and  concluded  by  presenting  to  her  a  minia- 
ture of  himself,  which  he  desired  that  she  would  ever 
keep  for  his  sake. 

He  was  then  conducted  towards  the  boat,  in  which 
young  Raasay  and  his  brother  were  at  this  time  waiting 
with  the  greatest  anxiety.  Before  going  on  board,  he 
turned  to  lake  leave  of  his  remaining  friend,  the  gener- 
ous Kingsburgh.  He  threw  his  arms  round  the  neck  of 
this  excellent  old  gentleman,  thanked  him  warmly  for 
his  valuable  services,  and,  reminding  him  of  the  pleasant, 
ry  about  the  shoes,  expressed  a  hope  that  they  should 
yet  meet  to  drink  a  festive  cup  in  the  palace  of  the 
Kings  of  England.  Tears  fell  from  the  eyes  of  both, 
us  they  closed  in  a  parting  embrace  ;  and  the  prince  was 
so  much  affected,  that  his  nose  gushed  with  blood. 
Kingsburgh  expressed  alarm  at  so  singular  a  mark  of 
sensibility,  but  Charles  assured  him  it  never  failed  to 
happen  when  he  parted  with  dear  friends.  In  express- 
ing his  thanks  to  the  old  gentleman,  he  said  that  ho 
only  wished  he  could  have  a  MacDonald  lo  go  through 
with  him  all  the  way  ;  it  being  impossible  for  him  lo 
find  greater  kindness,  or  more  fidelity,  among  any  other 
clan  in  the  wide  world. 

When  he  entered  the  boat,  and  the  names  of  all  the 
individuals  composing  the  crew,  including  young  Raa- 
sa}',  were  announced  to  him,  he  would  not  permit  the 
usual  ceremonies  of  respect,  but  saluted  them  as  his 
equals.  It  was  evening  when  Charles  left  Portree ;  a 
haven  which  derives  its  name  from  having  been  touched 
at  by  King  James  the  Fifth,  during  his  celebrated  tour 
through  the  Western  Isles ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  contrast  between  his  great  great  great  greatgrand- 
father's pomp  on  that  occasion,  and  his  own  present 
humble  state,  must  have  affoided  the  unfortunate  prince 
matter  for  the  most  painful  reflections.  He  slept  a  lit- 
tle on  the  passage  to  Raasay,  and,  after  a  voyage  often 
miles,  landed,  about  dayb.-eak  on  the  1st  of  July,  at  a 
place  called  Glam.  As  almost  all  the  houses  in  Raasay 
had  been  burnt  by  the  soldiery,  and  as  some  were  not 
ehijible  as  places  of  concealment,  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  the  prince  was  accommodutcd.  A  reso- 
lution was  at  length  made,  that  the  whole  company 
should  lodge  in  a  httle  hove!  which  some  shepherds  had 
lately  built,  though  it  could  aff;rd  them  absolutely 
nothing  but' shelter  from  the  open  air.  Bundles  and 
beds  of  heath  being  strew-ed  upon  the  ground,  they  sat 
down  to  a  meal  composed  of  provisions  which  had  been 
sent  along  wilh  the  prince  from  Kingsburgh.  It  was 
observed,  with  delight,  by  the  Highlanders,  that  Charles 
would  not  eat  wheaten  bread  or  drink  brandy,  so  long 
as  theie  remained  any  oat-bread  tr  whisky,  which  he 
enraptured  them  by  terming  "  his  own   country  bread 

Though  there  were  no  parties  of  military  upon  Raasay, 
and  although  all  the  inhabitants  were  well  affected,  it 
,'as  thought  proper  by  Charles's  attendants  to  use  the  ut- 
lost  caution.  Watches  were  established  upon  the  tops 
of  all  the  neighbouring  heights,  and  no  one  of  the  party 
appeared  iu  public  except  young  Raasay,  who  was,  as  al- 

ady  mentioned,  a  clear  man.  Donald  Roy  being  sta- 
tioned upon  Skye,  to  give  intelligence  in  case  of  any  an- 
noyance from  that  quarter,  the  Prince  might  have  almost 
insidered  himself  secure  upon  this  wild  and  secluded 
land.  Laying  tlie  wretchedness  of  his  lodging  out  of 
the  question,  he  might  also  be  esteemed  as  by  no  means 
irst  possible  predicament  as  to  living.  Young 
Raasay  was  in  the  midst  of  his  own  flocks,  and  had  only 

use  insidious  means,  to  procure  his  royal  higlmess,  and 
the  whole  party,  plenty  of  fresh  provisions. 

The  prince's  bed  of  state  was  here  one  made,  in  Uie 
primitive  Highland  fasliion,  of  heather,  with  the  stalks 
upright,  and  the  bloom  uppermost.     He  enjoyed  long, 

■  not  unbroken  slumbers;  often  starting,  and  giving 
unconscious  expression  to  the  feelings  and  imagery  of  his 
dreams.  Malcolm  MacLeod,  who  watched  him  on  these 
occasions,  informed  Mr.  Boswell,  that  his  half  suppressed 
exclamations  were  sometimes  in  French,  sometimes  m 
Italian,  and  occasionally  in  English ;  though  the  inge- 
nious tourist  could  not  help  questioning  Malcolm's  ability 
to  distinguish  at  least  two  of  these  tongues.  One  of  his 
expressions  in  English  was,  "  Oh  God,  poor  Scotland!" 
his  mind  having  probably  been  then  engaged  in  lament- 
ing the  military  tyranny,  by  which,  in  consequence  of 
fortunate  enterprise,  a  great  part  of  the  nation  was 
then  so  bitterly  agonised. 

The  only  stranger,  besides  the  prince,  then  known  to 
be  upon  the  island  of  Raasay,  and  of  course  the  only  per- 
son from  whom  they  apprehended  particular  danger,  was 
a  man  who  had  come  about  a  fortnight  before  for  the  os- 
tensible purpose  of  selling  a  roll  of  tobacco.  The  tobacco 
had  been  long  sold,  and  yet  the  man  wandered  about,  ap- 
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parcntly  reluctant  to  quit  the  island.     Nobody  knew  any 
thing  about  him,  and  he  was  suspected  to  bo  a  spy. 

One  day,  John  MacKenzie  came  running  down 
from  the  place  where  lie  had  been  watching,  with  the 
alarming  intelligence  that  this  mysterious  individual 
.  was  approaching  the  hut.  The  three  gentlemen  who 
attended  the  prince,  young  Raasay,  Murdoch  Mac- 
Leod and  Malcolm,  immediately  held  a  eouncil  of  war 
upon  the  subject,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  man 
should  be  put  to  death  without  ceremony.  The  mind  of 
Charles  shrunk  with  horror  from  a  proposal,  which, 
though  involving  no  violation  of  humanity  according  to 
the  ancient  Highland  code,  seemed  cruel  in  the  extreme 
to  a  person  who  had  been  educated  in  a  climate  where 
life  was  held  in  greater  estimation.  Assuming  a  grave, 
and  even  severe  countenance,  he  said,  "  God  forbid  that 
we  should  take  away  a  man's  life  who  may  be  innocent, 
while  we  can  preserve  our  own."  The  gentlemen,  how- 
ever, persisted  in  their  resolution,  while  he  as  strenuously 
continued  to  take  the  merciful  side.  In  the  midst  of  the 
debate,  John  MacKenzie  the  watchman,  who  sat  at-  the 
door  of  the  hut,  said  in  Erse,  "He  must  be  shot: — you 
arc  the  king  :  but  we  are  the  parliament,  and  will  do 
what  we  choose."  Charles,  seeing  his  friends  smile, 
asked  what  the  man  had  said  ;  which  being  reported  to 
him  in  English,  he  observed  tiiat  he  was  a  clever  fellow, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  perilous  situation  he  was  in, 
laughed  loud  and  heartily.  Fortunately,  the  unknownper- 
Bon  walked  past  without  perceiving  that  there  were  peo- 
ple in  the  hut.  Malcolm  MacLeod  afterwards  declared 
that  had  he  stopped  or  come  forward,  they  were  resolved 
to  despatch  him  ;  that  he  would  have  done  so  himself,  al- 
though the  victim  had  been  his  own  brotlicr !  Dougal 
Graham,  indeed,  reports  that  young  Raasay  had  his  pis- 
tol ready  cocked  for  the  purpose. 

After  a  residence  of  two  days  and  a  half  upon  tlie  island 
of  Raasay,  informing  his  friends  that  he  did  not  think  it 
advisable  ever  to  remain  long  in  one  place,  and  that  he 
had  hopes  of  finding  a  French  sliip  at  Skyc,  he  desired 
to  be  conveyed  back  to  that  island.  The  wliole  party  ac- 
cordingly set  sail,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  July,  in 
the  same  open  boat  which  had  brought  them  over  to 
Raasay.  Before  they  had  proceeded  far,  the  wind  began 
to  blow  hard,  and  to  drive  so  much  sea  water  into  their 
vessel,  that  they  begged  to  return,  and  wait  a  more 
favourable  opportunity.  But  the  prince  insisted  upon 
proceeding,  in  spite  of  every  danger ;  exclaiming  that 
Providence  had  not  brought  him  througli  so  many  peril- 
ous chances  to  end  his  life  in  this  simple  manner  at  last. 
To  encourage  them,  he  sung  a  lively  Erse  song  ;  being 
now  pretty  well  acquainted  with  that  language.  They 
continued  their  voyage,  notwithstanding  the  water  came 
into  the  boat  in  such  quantities,  as  to  require  the  utmost 
e.\ertions  of  Malcolm  to  keep  it  from  sinking  them.  After 
a  rough  voyage  of  about  fifteen  miles,  they  landed  safe, 
about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  at  a  place  called  Nichol- 
son's Great  Rock  near  Seorobreck  in  Troternish,  Isle  of 
Skye.  There  being  no  convenient  landing  place,  the 
party  had  to  jump  out  into  the  surf,  and  haul  the  boat 
ashore  ;  Charles,  who  was  already  drenched  to  the  skin, 
and  encumbered  with  a  large  great  coat,  was  the  third 
/nan  to  fling  himself  into  the  sea  for  this  purpose. 

After  disembarking  on  this  difficult  and  inhospitable 
coast;  the  only  lodging  which  the  party  could  find  to  so- 
lace them  for  all  the  fatigues  and  discomforts  of  their 
voyage,  was  a  lonely  cowhouse  belonging  to  Mr.  Niehol- 
eon  of  Seorobreck,  a  mansion  about  two  miles  distant. 
Here,  without  either  fire  to  dry  them,  or  food  wherewith 
to  satisfy  their  hunger,  they  passed  a  most  wretched  night. 
In  the  morning,  j'oung  Raasay  was  despatched  to  see 
Donald  Roy,  and  procure  intelligence  ;  and  his  younger 
brother  was  desired  by  the  prince,  with  much  earnest- 
ness, to  take  tlie  boat,  and  keep  it  ready  at  a  place  about 
seven  miles  off,  till  he  himself  should  come  up,  as  he  in. 
tended  it  should  carry  him  upon  a  business  of  great 
consequence.  He  also  presented  the  young  gentleman 
witli  a  case  containing  a  silver  spoon,  knife  and  fork, 
which  he  desired  him  to  keep  till  they  next  met.  These 
orders  were  gii'en  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  two  MacLeods  ; 
whom,  according  to  his  constant  custom  during  his  wan- 
derings, he  did  not  wish  to  apprise  of  his  future  motions, 
as  he  generally  took  care  to  conceal  the  place  whence  he 
had  come  from  all  the  people  into  whose  hands  he  succes- 
sively intrusted  himself.  As  soon  as  he  was  fairly  left 
alone  with  Malcolm,  he  left  the  cottage,  desiring  that  faith- 
ful retainer  to  follow  him. 

When  they  walked  about  a  mile,  Malcolm  midc  bold 
to  ask  his  royal  highness  where  he  intended  to  go. 
"  Malcolm,"  answered  the  prince,  impressively,  "  1  com- 
mit myself  entirely  to  you;  carry  me  to  .MacKinnon's 
Ijounds  in  Skye;"  meaning  that  portion  of  the  island 
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which  belonged  to  the  Chief  of  MacKinnon,  the  only  one 
of  tlie  three  great  proprietors  of  Skye  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  his  late  enterprise.  Malcolm  objected,  that 
such  a  journey  would  be  dangerous,  on  account  of  the 
soldiers  who  patroled  the  island ;  but  Charles  answered, 
tliat  there  was  nothing  now  to  be  done  without  danger. 
"  You,  Malcolm,"  he  continued,  "  must  now  act  the  mas- 
ter, and  I  tlie  man."  Accordingly,  taking  the  bag  which 
contained  his  hnen,  and  strapping  it  over  hisi  shoulders; 
and  having  changed  his  vest,  which  was  of  scarlet  tartan, 
with  a  gold  twist  button,  for  Malcolm's,  which  was  of  a 
plain  ordinary  tartan,  he  desired  his  faithful  companion 
to  go  in  advance  as  a  gentleman,  while  he  trudged  behind 
in  tlie  character  of  a  humble  gilly  or  servant.  Malcolm 
acquiesced  in  tlie  plan;  and  they  set  forward  in  this 
fashion  towards  MacKinnon's  country,  which  was  dis- 
tant a  long  day's  journey,  and  could  only  be  reached 
from  this  point  by  traversing  a  very  wild  and  moun- 
tainous tract. 

Malcolm,  though  himself  an  excellent  pedestrian,  as 
most  ol  his  countrymen  then  were,  used  afterwards  to 
own  that,  in  this  long  and  painful  journey,  he  found 
himself  far  excelled  by  Prince  Charles,  whose  rapidity  of 
motion  was  such,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
he  could  be  restrained  to  his  proper  station  in  the  rear. 
His  royal  highness  informed  Malcolm,  that,  trusting  to 
his  speed  of  foot,  he  felt  little  apprehension  on  tlie  score 
of  being  chased  by  a  party  of  English  soldiers,  provided 
he  got  out  of  musket-shot,  though  he  owned  he  was  not 
just  so  confident  of  escaping  any  of  the  Highland  mili- 
tia who  might  fall  in  with  him.  Malcolm  asked  him 
what  they  should  do,  if  surprised  before  getting  to  the 
proper  distance.  "  Fight,  to  be  sure,"  was  the  prince's 
reply.  "  I  think,"  rejoined  Malcolm,  "  if  there  were  no 
more  than  four  of  thcin,  I  would  engage  to  manage  two." 
"And  I,"  added  Charles,  "  would  engage  to  do  for  the 
other  two." 

In  walking  over  the  mountains,  they  kept  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  sight  of  houses;  but  they  occasionally  met 
a  few  country  people  wandering  about.  On  these  occa- 
sions, Charles  took  care  to  display  the  demeanour  of  a  ser^ 
vant;  touching  his  bonnet  when  spoken  to  by  his  apparent 
master,  and  also  when  addressing  him.  Having  asked 
Malcolm,  if  he  thought  he  should  be  known  in  his  present 
disguise,  and  Malcolm  having  replied  he  would,  he  said, 
"  Then  I'll  blacken  my  face  with  powder."  "  That," 
said  Malcolm,  "  would  discover  yoa  at  once."  "  Then," 
said  he,  "  I  must  be  put  into  the  greatest  dishabille  possi- 
ble." He  therefore  put  his  wig  into  his  pocket,  tied  a 
dirty  napkin  over  his  head,  with  his  bonnet  above  it,  tore 
the  ruffles  from  his  shirt,  and  took  the  buckles  ont  of  his 
shoes,  making  his  friend  fasten  them  with  strings.  Mal- 
colm, saying  that  he  still  thought  he  might  be  recognised, 
he  remarked,  that  "  he  had  so  odd  a  face,  that  lie  believed 
no  man  ever  saw  it  but  he  would  know  it  again."  Mal- 
colm's own  remark  on  the  circumstance  (made  in  after 
■■fe)  went  to  the  same  eftect,that  '^nothing could  disguise 
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The  only  nourishment  which  the  two  pedestrians  had 
during  their  long  walk,  was  derived  from  a  bottle  of  bran- 
dy carried  by  Malcolm,  with  the  assistance  of  the  way- 
side springs.  This  source  of  comfort  becoming  exhausted 
before  the  end  of  their  journey,  all  except  a  single  glass, 
the  prince  insisted  that  his  companion  should  drink  the 
same,  jirotesting  that  he  could  better  endure  to  want  it. 
When  he  had  fairly  drained  the  bottle,  Malcolm  hid  it  in 
the  ground,  where  he  afterwards  found,  and  resumed  pos- 
session of  it  in  quiet  times. 

After  a  journey  of  more  than  thirty  English  miles,  they 
arrived  in  the  evening  at  Ellagol,  near  Kilmaree,  in  the 
country  of  MaeKinnon,  where  they  happened  to  meet  two 
of  that  clan,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  insurrection. 
The  nien  stared  at  the  prince  for  a  little,  and,  soon  re- 
cognising hiin,  fairly  lifted  up  their  hands  and  wept. 
Malcolm  immediately  put  them  upon  their  guard,  " 


also  swore  them  to  secrecy  upon  his  naked  dirk,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Highlanders,  and  requested  them  to  go 
away,  without  taking  further  notice  of  his  royal  highness. 
It  is  needless  to  say  th.at  they  kept  their  word. 

Being  now  near  MacKinnon's  house,  Malcolm  asked 
the  prince  if  he  wished  to  see  the  Laird.  Charles  an- 
swered that,  with  the  highest  respect  for  the  worth  and 
fidelity  of  MacKinnon,  he  did  not  think  him  the  person 
precisely  fitted  for  his  present  purpose;  and  he  wished 
rather  to  be  conducted  to  the  house  of  some  other  gentle- 
man. Malcolm  then  determined  that  he  should  go  to  the 
house  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  John  MacKinnon,  and 
from  thence  be  conveyed  to  the  Mainland,  where  he 
wished  to  claim  the  assistance  of  MaoDonald  of  Scot- 


house.  They  accordingly  proceeded  to  this  house,  which 
they  reached  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning. 

Leaving  Charles  at  a  little  distance,  till  he  should  re. 
oonnoitre  the  premises,  Malcolm  entered  the  house  him- 
self, and  saw  his  si.ster,  who  informed  him  that  her  hus- 
band had  gone  out,  but  was  expected  back  every  minute. 
He  intended,  he  said,  to  spend  a  day  or  two  in  her  liouse, 
provided  there  were  no  soldiers  in  the  neighbourhood.  She 
assured  him  he  would  be  perfectly  safe.  Then  he  inform- 
ed her  that  he  had  brought  a  brother-in-distress  along  with 
him,  one  Lewis  Caw,  tlie  son  of  a  surgeon  in  Crieff,  whom 
he  had  engaged,  from  pity,  as  his  servant,  and  who  had 
unfortunately  fallen  sick  during  their  journey.  Mrs. 
MicKinnon,  with  all  the  hospitality  of  a  Highlander,  and 
all  the  benevolence  of  a  woman,  desired  he  might  be  in- 
stantly brought  in  and  entertained. 

Charles  being  immediately  introduced,  the  lady  of  the 
house  could  not  help  observing,  as  he  entered,  "  Poor  man ! 
I  pity  him.  At  the  same  time  my  heart  warms  to  a  man 
of  his  appearance."  She  provided  the  two  with  a  plenti- 
ful Highland  breakfast,  during  which  Charles  sat  at  a  re- 
spectful distance  from  the  table  with  his  bonnet  off,  par- 
taking only  of  the  inferior  ai-ticles.  Malcolm,  moved  by 
the  prince's  humility,  requested  him  to  draw  near  the 
table  and  eat  along  with  him,  as  there  was  no  company 
in  the  house.  But  Charles  answered,  he  knew  better 
what  became  a  servant;  and  it  was  only  after  an  earnest 
entreaty,  that,  making  a  profound  bow,  he  at  length  per- 
mitted himself  to  take  advantage  of  so  kind  an  offer. 
When  their  meal  was  concluded,  an  old  woman  came  in, 
with  warm  water,  after  the  mode  of  ancient  Highland 
hospitality,  to  wash  Malcolm's  feet.  When  she  had  done, 
that  gentleman  desired  her  also  to  wash  those  of  the  poor 
man  who  attended  him.    She  refused ;  saying  i 


irinth,'in  the  periphrastic  language  of  the  Gael,  "Though 
lave  washed  your  father's  son's  feet,  why  should  I  wash 
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his  father's  son's  feet?"  This  wo 

but,  with  true  Highland  pride,  she  considered  it  a  degra 
dation  to  perform  a  menial  office  to  a  person  of  her  owr 
rank.    Malcolm,  however,  by  working  on  her  feelings  of  | 
pity,  at  length  prevailed  upon  her  to  undertake  the  ofiice, 
as  a  matter  of  charity.    Still,  though  complying,  she  felt  | 
a  certain  degree  of  indignation  at  the  service,  and  could  [ 
not  help  treating  Charles's  legs  a  little  more  roughly  than  | 
she  had  done  those  of  her  mistress's  brother.  She  indeed  | 
rubbed  so  hard,  that  his  royal  highness  at  last  made  < 
violent  remonstrance  on  the  subject.    He  had  besmeared 
his  legs  a  good  way  up,  in  a  bog  which  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  full  into;  and  on  the  old  woman  scrubbing  the 
soft  skin  above  his  knees,  he  could  not  refrain  from  an 
exclamation  expressive  of  pain.     "  Filthy  fellow,"  said 
the    beldame,   who,   like    Pistol    eating   his   leek,   had 
sworn  and  washed,  and  washed  and  sworn,  "  it  ill  sets 
the  like  of  you  to  take  offence  at  any  tiling  my  father's 
daughter  could  do  to  you." 

The  two  travellers  afterwards  went  to  sleep,  while  Mrs. 
MacKinnon  took  her  station  on  the  top  of  a  neighbouring 
hill,  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  least  danger.  Charles  only 
slept  two  hours,  but  Malcolm  having  suffered  more  from 
fatigue,  continued  in  bed  a  good  while  longer.  Ou  rising, 
he  was  astonished  to  find  his  indefatigable  companion 
dandling  and  singing  to  Mrs.  MacKinnon's 
an  appearance  of  as  much  cheerfulness  and  .nlacrity 
he  had  endured  neither  danger  nor  fatigue.  The  ( 
man  sat  near  him,  sullenly  looking  on.  Malcolm  could 
not  help  expressing  his  surprise  at  so  extraordinary  a 
sight,  when  the  prince  exclaimed  with  light  gaiety,  and 
half  fbrgetting  his  assumed  character,  "Who  knows  but 
this  little  fellow  may  be  a  captain  in  my  service  yet  ?" 
"Or  you  rather  an  old  sergeant  in  his  company,"  said 
the  beldame,  disgusted  at  once  at  the  extravagant  ambition 
implied  by  the  "  filthy  fellow's"  remark,  and  provoked  at 
the  slight  promotion  which  it  promised  to  her  charge,  for 
whom,  like  all  other  nurses,  she  of  course  thought  no  lot 
in  life  too  good. 

Malcolm,  now  hearing  that  his  brother-in-law  was  ap- 
proaching the  house,  went  out  to  meet  him,  in  order  to 
sound  his  disposition  in  regard  to  Prince  Charles.  After 
the  usual  salutations,  pointing  to  some  ships  of  war 
which  lay  at  a  distance,  he  said,  "  What,  MacKinnon,  if 
the  prince  be  on  board  one  of  those?"  "God  forbid," 
was  MacKinnon's  devout  answer.  Malcolm,  then  as- 
sured that  he  might  be  trusted,  asked,  "  What  if  he  were 
here,  John?  Do  you  think  he  would  be  safe?"  "That 
he  would,"  answered  MaeKinnon;  "  we  should  take  care 
of  him."  "  Then,  John,"  said  Malcolm,  "  he  is  in  your 
house."  MacKinnon,  in  a  transport,  was  for  running  in 
immediately  and  paying  his  obeisance;  but  Malcolm 
stopped  him,  till  he  should  compose  himself,  and  be  tu- 
tored to  preserve  his  royal  higHness's  incognito.  When  | 
he  was  fairly  instructed  as  to  his  behaviour,  Malcolm 
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permitted  liim  to  enter;  but  no  sooner  had  the  warni- 
liearted  Highlander  set  his  eyes  upon  the  unfortunate 
prince,  than  he  burst  into  tears,  and  liad  to  leave  the 

During  the  course  of  the  day,  a  consultation  being  held 
as  to  the  best  means  of  transporting  Cliarles  to  the  Main- 
land, it  was  agreed  that  John  MacKinnon  sliould  go  to 
his  chief  and  hire  a  boat  for  that  purpose.  He  was  en- 
joined to  conceal  the  fact  of  the  prince's  being  in  his 
house  from  that  old  gentleman,  and  to  pretend  that  the 
boat  was  intended  for  tlic  use  of  his  brother-in-law  alone. 
He  went  accordingly;  but  the  force  of  clanship  proved  too 
much  for  his  discretion ;  and  he  disclosed  the  secret.  The 
chief,  delighted  witli  the  intslligence,  at  once  got  ready 
his  own  boat,  and,  with  his  lady,  set  out  to  pay  his  re- 


spects to  the  wanderer.    On  John 
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confessing  what  he  had  done,  Cliarles  felt  somewhat 
uneasy,  but  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  the  circum- 
stances. He  went  out  and  received  the  old  chief;  and 
the  wliole  party  then  partook  of  an  entertainment  of  cold 
meat  and  wine,  which  Lady  MacKinnon  laid  in  a  neigh- 
bouring cave  upon  the  shore. 

It  was  now  determined  tliat  Charles  should  be  conduct- 
ed by  the  old  laird  and  John  MacKinnon  to  the  Main- 
land, wliile  Malcolm  should  remain  in  Skye,  to  interrupt 
or  distract  tlie  pursuit  whicli  would  probably  be  made  af- 
ter him.  It  was  about  eight  o'clock  at  night,  when  the 
party  repaired  to  the  water's  edge,  where  the  boat  was 
lying  ready  to  sail.  At  that  moment,  two  English  men 
of  war  hove  in  sight,  apparently  bearing  towards  them ; 
and  Malcolm,  in  high  alarm,  counselled  tlie  prince  to  de- 
lay his  voyage  till  next  morning,  more  especially  as  the 
wind  was  favourable  to  the  enemy,  which  it  would  not  be 
to  his  boat.  Charles,  however,  would  not  listen  to  his 
suggestions;  urging,  with  enthusiastic  vehemence,  the 
result  of  former  good  fortune,  and  that  he  felt  confident 
the  wind  would  change  in  his  favour  the  moment  that  he 
required  its  good  services.  He  then  wrote  a  short  note 
to  Murdoch  .MacLeod,  apologising  for  his  non-appearance 
at  the  place  he  had  appointed,  and  informing  hijn,  tliat 
he  had  now  got  safe  off  the  island  at  anotlicr  place.  He 
next  took  out  his  purse,  and  desired  Malcolm's  acceptance 
often  guineas,  along  with  a  silver  stock-buckle.  The  ge- 
nerous Highlander  positively  refused  to  take  the  money, 
which  he  saw  from  the  slenderness  of  the  prince's  purse 
could  ill  be  spared;  hut  Charles  at  length  prevailed  upon 
him  to  do  so,  asserting  that  he  would  not  have  need  of  it 
in  the  skulking  life  he  was  now  leading,  and  at  the  same 
time  expressing  a  confidence  that  he  would  get  his  own 
exchequer  supplied  on  reaching  the  Mainland.  "Mal- 
colm," he  then  said,  "  let  us  smoke  a  pipe  together  before 
we  part."  A  light  was  instantly  procured  from  the  flint 
of  Malcolm's  musket,  and  the  two  fond,  though  unequal 
companions,  took  a  last  parting  smoke  from  "  the  cutty." 
When  they  had  finished,  Charles  presented  the  stump 
"which  had  done  Iiim  so  much  good  service,  to  Malcolm, 
as  a  sort  of  token  of  affectionate  comradeship,  desiring 
him  to  think  of  the  giver  whenever  he  should  use  it. 
Malcolm  gratefully  accepted  the  gift,  which  Charles 
could  the  better  spare  that  he  had  got  a  newer  and  more 
commodious  pipe  at  Mr.  MacKinnon's  house. 

After  a  tender  and  long-protracted  adieu,  the  prince 
went  into  the  boat,  which,  with  the  chief  and  Mr.  John 
MacKinnon,  immediately  put  out  to  sea,  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  few  stout  rowers-  The  affectionate  Mal- 
colm sat  down  upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  partly  to  watcli 
the  proceedings  of  tlie  two  tenders,  and  partly  that  he 
might  see  his  dearly  beloved  prince  as  long  as  distance 
and  eye-sight  would  permit.  He  afterwards  used  to  tell, 
with  the  true  superstitious  reverence  of  a  stickler  for  the 
jus  diuinum,  that,  precisely  as  the  prince  predicted,  he 
had  not  gone  far  out  to  sea,  when  the  wind  shifted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  part  him  effectually  from  the  inimi- 
cal vessels;  a  fact  by  which  he  acknowledged  himself  to 
have  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  his  royal  high- 
ness had  only  said  in  sport,  or  by  way  of  a  gay  bravado 
— that  Providence  made  a  point  of  favouring  liim. 

Malcolm  returned  home  next  day  by  the  way  of  Kings- 
burgh;  where  he  related  the  prince's  late  adventures  to 
a  grateful  and  admiring  audience.  He  had  to  inform 
Lady  Kingsburgh  of  one  circumstance,  which  must  have 
given  her  unqualified  pleasure.  During  his  travels  with 
the  prince,  his  royal  highness  had  expressed  a  high  sense 
of  the  value  of  her  ladyship's  present — the  snuff-box  al- 
ready mentioned.  He  liad  asked  the  meaning  of  the  de- 
vice which  adorned  the  lid,  a  pair  of  clasped  hands,  with 
the  words  "  Rob  Gib ;"  which  Malcolm  explained  as  em- 
blematic of  sincere  friendship.and  as  alluding  to  a  circum- 
stance in  which  an  ancestor  of  the  prince  was  concerned. 
Rbb  Gib  was  the  court-fool  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Fifth,  and,  with  that  sarcastic  wit  for  which 
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some  of  his  profession  have  been  so  remarkable,  used  to 
observe,  that  all  the  official  courtiers  served  his  majesty 
for  selfish  ends,  except  himself,  who,  for  his  part,  bad  no 
other  contract  with  the  king  than  "  stark  love  and  kind- 
ness.'' The  prince  expressed  himself  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  principle  symbolised  by  the  device,  and  declared 
he  would  endeavour  to  keep  tlie  box  as  long  as  he  lived. 
Malcolm,  being  asked  his  opinion  of  the  prince,  as  one 
who  had  seen  him  in  tlie  extremes  of  both  prosperous 
and  adverse  fortune,  replied,  that  "he  was  the  most  cau- 
tious man  he  ever  saw,  not  to  be  a  coward,  and  the 
bravest,  not  to  be  rash."  Amidst  all  the  conflicting  opi- 
Charles's  courage,  this  is  ]      ' 

utlcrcd,  and,  granting  it  to  have  been  appropriate  to  his 
royal  higliness,  he  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  character  of  a  perfect  soldier. 

About  ten  days  after  he  had  parted  with  the  prince, 
Malcolm  was  apprehended,  put  aboard  a  ship,  and  eon- 
vc'vrd  lo  London.  Kingshurnh  was  also  made  prisoner, 
iiii'l  <ii;(\i  \<i!  ["r-(  !  '  I'll'  \:i_u  lu^,  and  afterwards  to 
IV         ,  .    ,  ,       :■,■■■  I,     ■  ;■  and  a  day.    Tlic 

-.).:,■  ■  to  Skye  in  con- 

s.-.,!i.  :,.  ,:  i:;;..::ii  .1:  a.  >.:\  ■  ■:  '■;-  -I  :;.r  lioatmcn  on  their 
rclurii  to  ^omii  List!  captureil  Uir  gallant  Flora  Mac- 
Donald.  All  these  three  persons,  at  a  time  when  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  Scotland  was  not  suspended,  were 
detained  a  twelvemonth  without  trial,  and  then  discharged 
without  being  asked  any  questions ;  a  violation  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  wliich  seems  to  have  been  passed 
over  unnoticed,  in  the  terror  with  which  the  recent  bloody 
triumphs  of  government  had  inspired  the  people,  or  whicii 
was  perhaps  rather  owing- to  the  maxim  then  apparently 
paramount  in  the  public  mind  of  England,  tliat  all  the 
natives  of  Scotland  had  forfeited  their  rights  as  British 
subjects,  and  were  now  slaves  subjected  to  military  law. 
On  being  discharged  from  jail.  Miss  MacDonald  was 
provided  with  a  post-chaise,  to  convey  her  back  to  Scot- 
land, by  a  Jacobite  lady  of  quality  resident  in  London ; 
and,  being  desired  to  choose  a  person  wlio  might  accom- 
pany her,  named  her  fellow-sufferer,  Malcolm.  "And 
so,"  Malcolm  used  afterwards  to  observe,  triumphantly; 
"  I  went  up  to  London  to  be  hanged,  and  returned  in  a 
braw  post-chaise  with  Miss  Flora  -MacDonald  !" 
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Charles,  after  having  spent  upwards  of  two  months  in 
the  isles,  was  now  returning  to  the  Mainland,  where 
dangers  as  great  awaited  him.  The  country  opposite 
Skye,  upon  which  he  intended  to  land,  was  that  wild  dis- 
trict where  he  had  first  reared  the  standard  of  his. enter- 
prise, and  whose  population  was  so  entirely  and  so  zeal- 
ously devoted  to  him.     In   every  respect   it  was  well 

Iculated  to  afford  him  shelter,  except  that  it  was  in  a 

cat  measure  laid  waste,  and  that  the  soldiery  had  sub- 
jected it  to  a  peculiarly  sharp  system  of  surveillance. 
Hunted,  however,  as  he  had  been,  out  of  the  Hebrides, 
and  relying  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  people,  which  he  had 
previously  experienced  on  so  many  different  occasions, 
iie  hesitated  not  to  throw  himself  once  more  upon  its 
protection.  It  eventually  appeared  that  he  could  not 
have  adopted  a  wiser  course. 

Tliis  di-strict,  as  already  mentioned,  is  indented  in  a 
remarkable  manner  by  lochs  or  arms  of  the  sea,  which, 
stretching  into  the  land  fi-om  ten  to  twenty  miles,  form 
a  series  of  mountainous  promontories,  from  five  to  ten 
miles  in  length.  For  want  of  a  bettor  illustration,  it  may 
be  compared  to  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  stretched  out  and 
separated.  Let  the  rep-der  place  liis  hand  in  this  manner 
on  a  table,  and,  imagining  the  spaces  betwi.xt  his  fingers 
to  represent  the  sea,  while  the  digits  themselves  rise 
eminently  np  like  the  hills  between,  ho  will  have  a  tolcr- 
ably  good  idea  of  the  territory.  Let  him  further  conceive 
the  space  between  his  thumb  and  fore-finger  to  be  Loch 
Houru,  that  betwixt  his  fore  and  third  finger  to  be  Loch 
Ncvish,  and  that  betwixt  his  mid  and  fourth  to  be  Loch 
Morer,  and  that  betwixt  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  to  be 
Lochnanouagh,  while  tlie  exterior  of  that  digit  represents 
Loch  Slicil ;  and  he  will  be  bettor  able  to  understand  the 
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nature  of  the  dangerous  circumstances  in  which  Prince 
Charles  was  soon  to  be  involved. 

Atler  a  rough  night  voyage  of  thirty  miles,  during 
which  they  passed  and  were  hailed  by  a  boat  containing 
armed  militia,  but  which  could  not  stop  to  inspect  their 
company  on  account  of  the  storm,  Charles  landed  safe, 
with  the  boat's  crew,  about  four  in  the  morning  of  July 
5th,  at  a  place  called  Little  Mallag,  on  the  south  side  of 
liOch  Nevish.  Here  the  whole  party  slept  three  nights 
in  the  open  fields.  The  old  laird  and  one  of  the  boatmen 
at  length  went  in  search  of  a  cave  for  a  lodging,  and 
Charles,  along  with  John  MacKinnon  and  the  other  three 
men,  took  to  the  boat,  and  rowed  up  the  Loch.  In 
doubling  a  point,  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  espied 
and  pursued  by  a  boat's  party  of  militia.  In  the  chase 
which  ensued,  Charles  was  mainly  indebted  for  his  pre- 
servation to  the  zeal  of  his  honest  friend,  MacKinnon, 
who,  by  voice  and  example,  so  animated  the  rowers,  that 
they  speedily  outstripped  the  enemy.  When  they  had  got 
to  some  distance,  and  escaped  observation  by  doubling 
another  point,  the  boat  was  put  to  shore,  and  Ciiarles,  with 
John  and  one  other  coiripanion,  nimbly  ascended  the  hill, 
while  the  rest  remained  to  treat  with  the  pursuers  in  case 
of  being  followed  to  their  landing-place.  On  arriving  at 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  they  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the 
boat  which  occasioned  the  alarm,  returning  from  its 
fruitless  pursuit. 

The  prince  slept  three  hours  on  tliis  eminence,  and 
then  returning  to  the  boat,  was  rowed  first  across  the 
loch  to  a  little  island  near  the  seat  of  MacDonald  of  Scot- 
house,  and  afterwards  back  to  Mallag,  jvhere  he  rejoined 
the  old  laird.  The  whole  party  then  set  out  for  the  seat 
of  MacDonald  of  Morer,  which  was  situated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  seven  or  eight  miles  across  the  promontory,  be- 
t  Loch  Nevish  and  Loch  Morer,  This  journey,  ac. 
cording  to  the  familiar  but  not  unapt  illustration  of  the 
spread  hand,  was  simply  a  movement  across  the  termi- 
nating joint  of  the  mid  finger.  Passing  a  shieling,  in  the 
course  of  the  journey,  and  being  espied  by  some  people, 
the  prince,  apprehensive  of  recognition,  desired  John 
MacKinnon  to  fold  his  plaid  for  him  in  the  correct  High- 
land fashion,  and  throw  it  over  his  shoulder,  with  his 
knapsack  upon  it.  Then,  tying  a  handkerchief  about  his 
head,  and  assuming  a  menial  air,  he  declared  himself 
once  more  a  servant.  At  this  shieling  the  party  was  re- 
freshed by  a  draught  of  milk  from  the  hand  of  a  grandson 
of  MacDonald  of  Scothouse.  Pursuing  their  journey, 
they  came  to  another  shieling,  where  tiiey  procured  a 
guide  to  conduct  them  to  Morer  House,  the  object  of 
their  journey.  On  arriving  there,  the  house  was  found 
lo  be  burnt,  and  its  master  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
Ii\ing  in  a  bothy  or  hut  hard  by.  Nevertheless,  Morer, 
who  had  been  an  olRcer  in  the  prince's  army,  received 
his  guests  with  all  the  kindness  of  a  loyal-hearted  High, 
lander,  and,  when  he  had  given  them  such  entertainment 
>s  his  situation  would  permit,  conducted  them  to  a  cavo, 
vliere  they  might  be  assured  of  concealment.  Here  they 
ilept  ten  hours,  during  whicli  their  kind  landlord  went  in 
quest  of  young  Clanranald,  whom,  however,  he  did  not 
find.  At  his  return,  Charles  expressed  a  resolution  to 
part  with  the  venerable  Laird  of  MacKinnon,  whoso 
health  and  strength  were  inadequate  to  the  fatigues  of 
the  journey,  and  to  go  with  only  John  MacKinnon  to 
Borodale,  where  he  conceived  himself  sure  of  good  en. 
tertainment.  Morer  having  added  his  son,  a  boy,  to  the 
party,  and  provided  a  guide,  Charles  left  the  cave  in  the 
evening,  crossed  Loch  Morer  into  Arasaig,  and  reached 
Borodale  early  in  the  morning. 

The  reader  must  now  conceive  Charles  to  have  crossed 
over  another  finger,  and  to  be  established,  as  it  were,  on 
the  lower  or  south  side  of  the  external  joint  of  the  third 
from  the  thumb.  He  must  also  now  suppose  the  roots  of 
the  fingers  to  be  all  closed  up,  and  traversed  by  a  line  of 
soldiers,  so  as  to  complete  the  insulation  of  the  promon- 
tories,  and  enclose  the  unhappy  wanderer  within  a  circle 
of  danger,  from  v.-liieh  it  seemed  impossible  that  he  should 
escape  alive.  In  more  plain  language.  Intelligence  of  lila 
arrival  at  Loch  Nevish  having  by  this  time  reached  tha 
royal  army,  and  they  being  assured  that  he  must  be 
skulking  upon  one  or  other  of  the  promontories  parallel 
with  that  arm  of  the  sea,  they  had  drawn  a  strong  and 
well  appointed  chain  of  posts  betwixt  the  head  of  Loch 
Hourn  and  the  head  of  Loch  Shiel,  certain  of  either  cap- 
turing him  in  an  attempt  to  pass  through  thero,  or  drivingp 
liim  again  back  to  sea,  where  he  was  equally  liable  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  British  cruisers.  This  chain  consisted  of 
single  sentinels,  planted  within  sight  of  each  other.  By 
day,  these  men  were  perpetually  on  the  look.out  for  tra. 
veilers,  none  of  whom  were  permitted  to  pass  without  ex. 
aniination;  and,  by  night,  large  fires  being  lighted  at  all 
the  posts,  they  crossed  continually  from  one  to  anotlier. 
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)  as  to  leave  no  piece  of  ground  wit; 
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fiiult;  and  by  taking  advantage  of  il,  an  esdape  was 
achieved.  The  sentinels,  it  will  be  observed,  crossed  each 
other  at  the  points  exactly  between  the  fires,  each  man 
going  forward  to  his  comrade's  fire,  and  then  returning 
to  his  own.  Of  course,  after  passing  each  other,  iheir 
backs  were  mulually  turned  towards  each  other,  and  the 
space  between  tkemfor  a  ceitain  lime  left  ui.observed. 

Charles,  on  being  brought  to  Borodale,  found  the  mas- 
ter of  that  house  residing,  like  Jlorcr,  in  a  bothy,  near 
tlio  blackened  ruins  of  his  mansion.  John  MacKinnon, 
in  handing  the  prince  over  to  Borodale,  said  expressively, 
"  I  have  done  my  duty,  do  you  yours."  "  I  am  glad  of 
the  opportunity,"  was  Borodale's  answer,  "  and  shall  not 
fail  to  take  care  of  liis  royal  highness."  John  then  re- 
turned home,  and  was  captured  just  as  he  landed  at  his 
own  house  in  Skye.  Being  conveyed  to  Kilvory,  along 
with  two  of  his  rowers,  who  wore  taken  with  him,  he 
was  there  examined,  or  rather  required  to  disclose  the 
place  of  the  prince's  concealment.  On  his  refusing  to 
do  this,  one  of  the  men  was  seized,  stripped  naked,  tied 
to  a  tree,  and  scourged  with  a  cat-o'-nine-tails,  till  the 
blood  gushed  out  of  both  his  sides,  in  order  to  make 
him  confess  ;  and  MacKinnon  himself  was  threatened 
with  similar  treatment.  However,  he  resisted  all  the 
cruel  importunities  of  his  captors,  who  were  at  length 
obliged  to  send  him  on  board  a  transport,  which  convey- 
ed him  to  London,  where  he  remained  in  confinement 
till  July  1747. 

From  Borodale  Charles  despatched  one  of  his  host's 
sons  for  MacDonald  of  Glenaladale,  a  gentleman  of  tlie 
Clanranald  sept,  who  had  accompanied  hiin  in  his  expe- 
dition as  the  major  of  that  regiment.  Soon  after,  learn- 
ing that  his  aged  friend,  the  Laird  of  MacKinnon,  had 
been  taken  in  his  neighbourhood,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  shift  his  quarters;  and  accordingly,  Borodale 
conducted  him  to  a  cave  four  miles  to  the  eastward, 
which,  being  almost  inaccessible,  and  knovvn  only  to 
few  persons  in  the  country,  seemed  to  promise  the  mc 
effectual  possible  concealment.  He  was  accompanied  to 
this  place  by  Borodale  and  his  son  Ronald,  who  had 
been  a  lieutenant  in  Clanranald's  own  company. 

Glenaladale,  receiving  the  Prince's  letter  from  t\ 
hands  of  its  youthful  bearer,  on  the  20th  of  July,  lost 
no  time  in  obeying  its  behest.  Borodale  next  day 
ceived  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  the  district  of  Merer, 
his  son-in-law,  informing  him  that  the  fact  of  the  prince' 
concealment  ofl  his  lands  was  beginning  to  be  whispefed 
about,  and  representing  that,  as  it  would  evidently  be 
dangerous  for  him  to  remain  any  longi 
tlie  writer  of  the  letter  had  prepared  a  more  eligible 
place  of  concealment  in  Merer,  to  wliicli  his  royal  high 
ness  ought  immediately  to  repair.  Ronald  MacDonald 
was  sent  to  reconnoitre  this  place,  the  prince  resolving 
to  remain  where  he  was  till  assured  by  that  young  gen. 
tleman  of  its  superiority  to  his  present  liiding-place 
Next  day,  however,  an  alarm  arising  that  a  tender  was 
hovering  upon  or  approaching  the  coast,  his  royal  high 
ness  thought  proper  to  anticipate  the  report  of  his  new 
quarter-master,  by  leaving  the  cave,  and  setting  out  to 
wards  Merer.  Accompanied  by  Glenaladale,  Borodale, 
and  John,  the  younger  son  of  the  latter,  he  travelled  till 
ho  came  to  a  place  called  Corriebeine  Cabir,  where  he 
was  met  by  Borodale's  son-ui-lav,',  who  told  him  that 
Clanranald  had  come  to  a  place  not  many  miles  off",  in 
order  to  conduct  his  royal  highness  to  a  safe  place,  which 
he  had  prepared  for  that  purpose.  Charles  was  extremely 
anxious  to  throw  himself  upon  the  protection  of  this  kind 
and  faitlifijl  adherent;  but  the  lateness  of  tlie  evening, 
and  his  comparative  proximity  to  the  place  prepared  for 
him  in  Glen  Morer,  determined  him  to  prefer  that 
lodging  for  the  night.  Accordingly,  he  proceeded  on  his 
original  route,  intending  to  effect  a  junction  with  Chn- 
ranald  next  day, 

Borodale,  who  had  gone  on  before  as  an  advanced 
guard,  learning  through  the  course  of  the  night  that 
General  Campbell,  with  several  men  of  war  imd  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops,  had  anchored  in  Loch  Nevish, 
while  Captain  Scot  had  brought  another  party  into  the 
lower  part  of  Arisaig,  waited  upon  the  prince  next  mor.i- 
ing  (the  23d)  with  that  alarming  intelligence,  which 
obliged  him  to  decamp  immediately ' 


i  otiicr  two  MacDonalds,  so  that  the  party  might  be 
little  conspicuous  as  possible,  he  set  out  early  in  the 
forenoon,  and  by  mid-day  reached  the  top  of  a  hill  called 
"jcoorveig,  at  tlie  eastern  extremity  of  Arisaig,  where  he 
topped  to  take  some  refreshment,  while  one  of  his  at- 
tendants   (John    MacDonald,    brother  to   Glenaladale,) 
ent  to  Glenfinnin  for  intelligence,  and  to  appoint  two 
:en  stationed  there  to  join  the  prince  that  evening  on 
the   top  of  a   hill    culled   Swcrninck   Corrichan,  above 
Locharkaig,  in  Lochiel's  country.     The  prince  soon  af- 
srwards  set  out,  with  his  two  remaining  friends,  and 
bout  two  o'clock  came  to  the  top  of  a  hill  called  Fruigh- 
ain.     Here  observing  some  men  driving  cattle,  Glena- 
ladale walked  forward  to  enquire  the  reason,  and  soon 
ftcr  retarned  with  intelligence  that  tliey  were  his  ten- 
ants flying    before  the  approach  of  a  strong   body  of 
troops,  who  had  come  to  the  head  of  Locharkaig,  to  pre- 
vent the  prince  from  escaping  in  that  direction.     It  was 
impossible  to  pursue  that  route,  and  the  wan- 
derers immediately  despatched  a  messenger  to  Glenfin. 
Inch  was  only  about  a  mile  off,  to  recall  Glcnala- 
brotlier  and  the  two  men  who  were  to  have  gone 
to  Locharkaig.     Glenaladale  likewise  sent  a  man 
ighbouring  hill,  for  Donald  Cameron  of  Glenpean 
d  removed  hither  w'ith  his  effects  on  the  approach  of 
the  soldiers,. and,  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  country, 
promised  to  be  an  excellent  guide.     While  they  waited 
of  these  messengers,  one  of  the  tenants'  wives, 
pitying  the  condition  of  her  landlord,  came  up  the  hill 
with  some  new  milk,  for  his  refreshment.     The  prince, 
perceiving  her  approach,  covered 

kerchief,  and  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  servant  who 
had  got  a  headaeli.  The  day  was  excessively  warm, 
and  the  milk,  of  course,  grateful  to  the  palate  of  a  way. 
worn  traveller ;  but  Glenaladale  used  afterwards  to  eon- 
fcss,  that  he  could  as  well  have  spared  the  officious  kind- 
ness of  the  good  v.-oman.  It  was  with  some  difficulty, 
moreover,  that  he  could  get  her  dismissed 
pail  in  which  she  bad  brought  tlie  milk,  so  as  to  enable 
him  with  safety  to  give  tiie  prince  a  share  more  suitable 
to  his  real  than  his  supposed  rank. 

The  messenger  who  had  been  sent  to  Glenfinn 
after  returned,  without  having  found  Glenaladale's  bro- 
tlie  two  men,  (they  having  run  off  towards  the 
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ncd  liiin,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  take  the 
ninst  cautious  measures.  Ijcaving  Borodale  and  another 
of  his  train  behind,  and  only  accompanied  by  Glenaladale 


ther  or  tlie  two  men,  (_tney  navmg  r 
place  where  they  expected  to  find  the  party,)  but  brought 
intelligence  that  an  hundred  of  the  Argyle  militia  were 
approaching  the  very  liill  on  which  the  { 
tioned.     On  this  alarming  news,  the  terrified  party  dis- 
lodged without  waiting  for  Glenpean,  and  set  forward 
their  perilous  journey.     About  eleven  at  night,  as  they 
were  passing  through   a  hollow  way  between  two  hills, 
they  observed  a  man  coming  down  one  of  the  hills  t 
wards  them  ;  upon  which  Charles  and  young  MacDoi 
aid  stepped  aside,  while  Glenaladale  advanced  to  discovi 
whether  he  was  friend  or  foe.     This  person  turned  oi 
to  be  the  very  man  tliey  were  most  anxious  to  see,  Do- 
nald Cameron  of  Glenpean,  who  had  made  all  haste  to 
overtake  them  after  receiving  their  message.     Glenala- 
dale immediately  brought  him  to  the  prince,  who  had 
lodged  one  night  in  his  house   soon  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  and  to  whom  he  now  recounted  all  he  knew 
regarding  the  position  of  the  king's  troops.     Then  as- 
suming the  character  of  their  guide,  he  set  forward  with 
them  through  a  road  so  wild  and  rugged  as  to  be  almost 
impervious  even  in  daylight. 

Travelling  all  night  with  untiring  diligence,  they  ar- 
rived next  morning  (July  24th,)  at  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the 
Braes  ofLocharkaig  called  Maninyn-Calluni,from  whence 
they  could  perceive  their  enemy's  cainp,  distant  about 
a  inilc.  Cameron  knew  that  tliis  hill  had  been  searched 
the  day  before,  and,  therefore,  conjecturing  that  it  would 
not  be  again  searched  that  day,  counselled  that  they 
should  take  up  their  abode  there  till  the  evening,  and  en- 
deavour in  the  meantime  to  procure  the  refreshment  of 
sleep.  They  reposed  for  two  hours,  after  which  the 
whole  party  except  the  prince  got  up  to  keep  sentry. 
They  had  not  been  long  awake  when  they  were  alarmed 
by  the  appearance  of  a  man  at  a  little  distance.  Came- 
ron, on  account  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  country 
and  its  people,  was  selected  to  approach  and  accost  this 
person,  who,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  v.'hole  party,  turned 
out  to  be  no  other  than  Glenaladale's  brother.  'This  gen- 
tleman had  no  sooner  discovered,  on  the  preceding  day, 
that  the  prince  did  not  keep  his  appointment,  than  he  be- 
gan to  wander  in  a  state  of  extreme  alarm  through  the 
country,  in  search  of  either  of  his  royal  highness,  or  of 
intelligence  regarding  his  iiite.  The  same  apprehensions 
which  he  had  entertained  regardmg  the  party,  they  had 
entertained  regarding  him;  and  it  was  now  with  sensa- 
tions of  the  utmost  pleasure  that  these  unfortunate  gen- 


utually  congratulated  each  other  upon  a  meet- 
ing which  they  had  so  little  reason  to  expect. 

Charles  remained,  with  his  trusty  little  band,  upon  the 
hill  Maninyn-Callum,  all  tliat  day,  without  experiencing 
any  disturbance  from  the  soldiers.     They  set  out  about 
evening  towards  the  south,  and  at  one  in  the 
morning  (.Inly  25th,)  came  to  Corrinangaul,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Knoidart  and  Locharkaig.  Here  Cameron  hoped 
to  fall  in  with,  and  procure  provisions  from,  some  of  the 
people  who  had  fled  before  the  face  of  the  encroaching   I 
soldiery.  Tiie  party  had  been  but  poorly  fed  during  their   ' 
harassing  and  perilous  march,  and  they  now  possessed 
only  a  little  butter  and  some  oatmeal,  which-  they  could  ] 
not  prepare  for  want  of  fire.  i 

For  two  days  the  prince  had  now  been  skirting  along 
the  interior  of  that  chain  of  sentries,  which  lias  been  de-  i 
scribed  as  extendmg  from  Loch  Hourn  to  Loch  Shell.  | 
In  his  dreary  and  stealthy  night  journeys,  he  could  dis. 
tinctly  see  the  fires  which  marked  the  posts  of  the  enemy,  • 
and  even  hear  the  stated  cries  of  the  sentinels,  as  they  ! 
slowly  crossed  backwards  and  forwards.  These  fires  j 
were  placed  at  brief  intervals,  and  every  quarter  of  an  , 
hour,  a  patroling  party  passed  along  to  see  that  the  sen.  | 
tinels  were  upon  the  alert.  It  seemed  scarcely  possible 
that  this  forlorn  little  party  should  evade  or  break  from  ' 
a  toil  whose  meshes  were  at  once  so  strong  and  so  close.  ] 
ly  set.  Yet  the  want  of  provisions,  and  the  fear  of  being  I 
soon  inextricably  environed,  rendered  it  unavoidably  ne-  I 
cessary  tlr.t  they  should  make  the  attempt,  though  it  ■ 
were  only  to  anticipate  their  fate.  I 

This  desperate  enterprise  being  fixed  for  tlic  succeed, 
ing  night,  Glenaladale  and  Glenpean  ventured  down  to  ) 
some  shielings,  in  search  of  provisions,  while  the  prince 
and  the  other  two  MacDonalds  remained  upon  the  hill.  | 
The  shielings  were  found  to  have  been  abandoned,  and  ] 
the  two  commissaries  returned  without  their  errand.  It  \ 
was  then  judged  safe  to  shift  from  their  present  situation 
to  a  secret  place  upon  tlie  brow  of  a  hill,  at  the  head  of  ' 
Lochnaigh,  which  was  about  a  mile  from  the  position  of  ' 
the  troops,  and  where  they  might  expect  to  spend  the  in.  | 
tervcning  day  in  greater  security.'  Here  they  slept  for  I 
some  time.  After  awaking,  Glenpean  and  Glenaladale's  , 
brother  were  sent  off  to  the  hill  above  them,  in  quest  of  1 
food,  while  Glenaladale  and  the  younger  MacDonald  j 
watched  over  the  prince,  who  still  remained  asleep.  The  I 
commissaries  did  not  return  till  the  afternoon,  when  two  i 
small  cheeses  proved  all  that  they  had  been  able  to  pro-  i 
cure  throughout  the  country.  This  was  very  dry  food; 
and,  as  they  did  not  know  when  they  might  get  more,  ' 
they  were  obliged  to  use  it  very  sparingly.  To  increase  j 
the  mortification  of  the  unhappy  prince,  the  eommissa.  j 
ries  reported  that  a  troop  of  a  hundred  men  were  com.  | 
ing  up  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill,  in  search  of  the  fugi.  i 
five  country  people,  and  that  they  possibly  might  light 
upon  their  place  of  concealment. 

Under  these  distressing  circumstances,  it  was  his  royal 
highness's  wisest,  or  ratlier  his  only  pohey,  to  remain  as  ' 
closely  concealed  as  possible.     Notwithstanding,  there.  I 
fore,  that  the  soldiers  searched  very  narrowly,  and  all  | 
round  him,  he  kept  perfectly  close,  with  his  company, 
till  eight  in  the  evening,  when,  the  search  being  done, 
they  set  out  at  a  quick  pace  towards  the  steep  hill  called  U 
Drumachosi.     On  reacliing    the  top  of  this  eminence,  i 
they  discerned  the  fires  of  a  camp  directly  in  their  front,  I 
which  they  thought  they  could  scarcely  shun.    Resolved,  1 
however,  to  make  the  attempt  at  all  hazards,  they  ap.  p 


proached  the  dreaded  object  till  they  could  actually  hear 
the  soldiers  talking  to  each  other,  'fhen  creeping  up  the  ' 
next  hill,  they  spied  the  fires  of  another  camp,  which  ■ 
also  seemed  to  lie  directly  in  their  path.  Here  they  at  i 
last  determined  to  make  the  attempt.  j 

Cameron,  at  this  juncture,  with  the  true  generosity  ofj 
a  Highlander,  proposed  to  go  forward  himself,  and,  as  it  i 
were,  prove  the  possibility  of  escape,  before  permitting  i 
the  prince  to  hazard  his  more  precious  person.  "If  I . 
get  safe  through,"  he  remarked,  "  and  also  return  safe, ' 
then  you  may  venture  with  greater  security,  and  I  shall 
be  all  the  better  fitted  to  conduct  you."  Be  it  remarked,  i 
he  made  this  courageous  proposal  in  the  face  of  an  omen  i 
which,  though  ridiculous  enougli,  was  perhaps  sufficient  I 
to  have  unmanned  a  person  who,  with  equal  superstition, 
had  not  so  noble  or  so  exciting  a  cause  to  brace  his  i 
nerves.  He  began  to  complain  that  his  nose  was  itclii/ —  [ 
a  clear  sign,  he  averred,  that  they  had  great  dangers  to 
go  through.  Charles,  notwithsta tiding  his  perilous  cir. 
cumstances,  could  not  help  laughing  at  his  fantastic, 
alarm,  though  he  must  have  been,  at  the  same  time, ; 
deeply  impressed  with  admiration  of  the  devotedness  and  I 
real  bravery  of  the  Highlander.  I 

Glenpean  having  put  the  passage  to  the  proof,  and,  to  i 
the  great  joy  of  the  company,  returned  in  safety,  the  j 
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whose  winter  torrents  had,  in  tlie  course  of  ages,  worn  a 
deep  channel  among  the  rocks.  Up  this  deep  and  nar- 
row defile,  at  the  moment  when  the  sentinels  were  re- 
turning to  the  fires,  and  had  tlieir  backs  turned  towards 
the  place,  the  party  crept,  upon  all  fours,  with  tlie  stealthy 
caution  and  quiet  of  a  party  of  Indian  savages.  A  few 
rai'iutes  sufficed  to  carry  them  to  a  place  where  they 
were  completely  screened  from  the  observation  of  tiic 

Having  thus  escaped  from  one  of  the  greatest  dangers 
which  had  jet  environed  him,  Cliarles,  whose  spirits  al 
ways  displayed  the  elasticity  characteristic  of  his  coun. 
try,  gaily  addressed  Glenpean  with  an  enquiry  after  the 
welfare  of  his  nose.     The  good  gentleman  confessed 
was  a  great  deal  better  since  they  had  passed  the  s( 
tries,  but  tiiat  it  was  still  "  a  wee  yeuky."     The  prii; 
accepted  the  reservation  as  a  hint  tliat  Lliey  were  not  yet 
altogether  out  of  danger. 

Atlcr  walking  about  two  miles,  they  came  to  a  place 
on  the  Glenelg  side  of  the  head  of  Loch  Hourn,  where, 
finding  what  they  considered  a  welUconcealed  spot,  they 
called  a  halt  and  partook  of  some  refreshments.  As  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  commissariat  was  in  a  truly  mise- 
rable state.  Animal  spirits,  however,  compensated  every 
privation  to  Charles.  Cutting  a  slice  of  cheese,  which 
he  covered  with  oatmeal,  and  seasoning  that  dry  fare 
with  a  drink  from  the  neighbouring  spring,  he-  content- 
edly stretched  the  form  upon  the  cold  ground,  whose 
home,  in  the  words  of  the  old  song,  "  should  have  been  a 
palace."'  He  passed  the  whole  of  the  succeeding  day  in 
this  place,  without  any  improvement  in  his  food. 

It  was  now  resolved,  as  the  West  Highlands  liad  be- 
come so  unsafe  a  place  of  residence,  to  repair  northwards 
to  a  portion  of  the  Mackenzics'  country,  wljicli,  on  ae- 
couut  of  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants,  had  not  been  sub- 
jected to  a  military  police.  They  decamped  for  this  pur- 
pose about  eight  o'clock  at  night,  wlien,  to  their  indis- 
cribable  alarm,  they  discovered  tliat  they  had  spent  the 
day  within  cannon-shot  of  two  of  the  enemy's  posts,  and 
that  at  this  moment  a  company  of  soldiers  were  employ. 


their  immediate  neighbourhood 


nig  some 


sheep  into  a  hut  for  slaughter.  Tl}is,  however,  unly 
hastened  their  march ;  and  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  (July  27th,)  they  reached  Glenshiel,  a  wild  vale 
in  llie  estate  of  the  Eurl.of  Seaforth.  Tlie  little  provi- 
sion they  had  had,  being  now  entirely  exhausted,  Glena- 
ladale  and  Lieutenant  MacDonald  (Borodale's  son,)  were 
sent  oat  upon  the  commissariat  department,  while  Charles 
remained  behind,  with  Cameron  and  the  elder  Lieuten- 
ant MacDonald,  Glenaladale's  brother.     While  Glenali- 
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guide  to  conduct  them  to  Pollew,  where  he  learned  that 
some  French  vessels  had  lately  been  seen,  a  Glengary 
man  came  running  up,  having  bean  chased  by  soldiers 
out  of  his  own  country,  where  they  had  killed  his  father 
the  day  before.  Glenaladale  knew  this  man  at  first  sight, 
and  being  aware  that  he  had  served  in  the  prince's  army, 
and  was  a  man  of  honour,  resolved  to  keep  him  in  re- 
serve as  a  guide  to  Glengary's  country,  in  case  he  should 
not  succeed  in  his  present  quest  Having  then  furnish- 
ed himself  with  some  provisions,  he  returned  to  the 
prince ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  refreshed  themselves, 
the  whole  party  retired  to  a  secure  place  on  the  tace  of 
an  adjacent  hill,  in  order  to  sleep.  Getting  up  about 
four  in  the  afternoon,  they  dismissed  their  faithful  guide, 
Cameron,  who  could  no  longer  be  of  arty  service.  Soon 
after,  Glenaladale,  observing  the  Glengary  fugitive  pass- 
ing  in  his  way  back  to  his  own  country,  slipped  out  of 
his  den,  and,  without  disclosing  his  purpose,  used  argu- 
ments with  the  nidn  to  induce  him  to  remain  in  a  by 
place  till  such  times  as  he  could  be  sure  of  a  guide  to 
Pollew.  He  then  returned  to  the  prince,  who  approved 
of  his  precaution.  About  seven  o'clock,  the  man  whom 
he  had  employed  to  procure  a  guide  to  Pollew,  brought 
intelligence,  tliat  the  only  French  vessel  which  had  been 
there  was  gone,  and  that  a  guide  could  not  have  been 
procured,  even  though  that  had  not  been  the  case.  Gle- 
naladale immediately  dismissed  the  messenger,  and 
brought  this  intelligence  to  the  prince,  whose  course  it 
was  now  resolved  to  change  in  the  way  proposed.  .Ac- 
cordingly, tlie  Glengary  man  being  introduced  to  his 
royal  highness,  and  having  undertaken  the  high  office, 
the  whole  party  set  out  late  at  night  towards  the  south, 
designing  to  form  a  junction,  if  possible,  with  Lochiel 
and  some  other  chiefs,  who,  it  was  understood,  still  re- 
mained secure  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy's  forts. 


Charles  experienced  at  this  juncture  one  of  tliose  ] 
vidential  deliverances,  which  induced  so  many  of 
adherents  to  believe  tliat  his  life  was  under  the  ini 
diate  and  constant  care  of  Heaven,  and  which  may  at  least 
be  allowed  to  render  the  nirrative  of  his  wanderings  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  ever  penned,  iiefore  proceeding 
very  far  on  this  night's  journey,  Glenaladale,  clapping 
his  hand  upon  his  side,  declared  he  had  lost  his  purse. 
As  tills  contained  forty  guineas,  which  the  prince  had 
confided  to  him  for  the  purchase  of  provisions,  and  which 
was  the  sole  stock  of  the  company,  Glenaladale 
tremoly  perplexed  at  the  loss,  and  proposed  to  return  to 
the  place  from  whence  they  had  just  set  out,  in  order  to 
to  search  for  it.  Charles  opposed  this  measure,  and  used 
many  entreaties  to  prevent  it;  but  Glenaladale  insisted 
upon  the  necessity  of  recovering  a  commodity  so  indis- 
pensable to  them,  aiid  accordingly  went  back  along  with 
the  younger  lieutenant,  wliile  tiic  prince,  with  Gleiiala- 
dale's  brother  and  the  guide,  remained  behind  to  await 
tlieir  return.  While  Glenaladale  was  absent,  Charles 
spied  an  ofiicer  and  two  private  soldiers  advancing  under 
arms  along  the  path  which  they  had  just  lell.  Trem- 
bling with  joy  at  so  signal  a  deliverance,  he 
friends  retired  behind  a  rock,  where  they  could  see  the 
motions  of  the  soldiers,  without  being  seen  by  tlie 
The  men  passed  by,  unconscious  of  the  prize  which  had 
so  nearly  fallen  into  their  hands.  Thougli  rejoicing  in 
their  own  preservation,  Charles  and  his  two  companions 
remained  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  for  th.e  safety  of 
Glenaladale  and  his  companion,  who  might  cl 
meet  the  enemy  in  their  turn.  On  coming  to  their  last 
resting  place,  these  two  gentlemen  found  the  purse,  but, 
upon  opening  it,  discovered,  to  their  mortifieati&n,  that 
the  gold  was  gone.  "  Reflecting,""  continues  Glenaladal 
.lournal,  "  that  it  might  have  been  taken  away  by  a  lit 
boy  whom  their  landlord  had  sent  with  a  present  of  niiUi 
to  Glenaladale,  and  whom  they  had  left  at  the  place 
where  the  purse  was  forgotten,  they  went  back  a  mile 
farther  to  their "  landlord's  house,  whose  name 
Gilchrist  MacRath,  and  through  his  means  got  the  boy 
to  restore  all  back,  which  he  did  to  a  triile."  Fortunately, 
in  returning  to  tlie  prince,  they  took  a  different  loute, 
and  thus  escaped  the  little  party  of  soldiers,  who  must 
otherwise  have  met  them.  When  the  company  was  thus 
once  more  reunited  in  safety,  they  could  not  help  re- 
turning thanks  to  Providence,  which  had  first  provided 
them  with  a  good  guide,  and  then  ordered  an  accident 
which  saved  all  their  lives.  Charles  was  now  so  tho. 
ouglily  impressed  with  a  belief  of  his  imraunity  from 
danger,  that  he  said  he  believed  he  "  should  not  be  taken 
though  he  had  a  mind  to  it." 

They  travelled  all  the  remainder  of  the  night,  till  they 
came  to  a  hill  side  above  Strathcluainie,  where,  choosing 
place,  they  rested  till  three  o'clock  in  the  suc- 
ceeding afternoon,  (July  28.)  Then  setting  out  agam, 
they  had  not  walked  above  a  mile  along  the  hill  side,  till 
feelings  were  agonised  by  hearing  several  shots 
fired  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  they  rightly  judged  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  *ldiers  chasing  and  murdering  the 
poor  people  who  had  fled  thither  with  their  cattle  I  They 
steered  their  course  northward,  and  late  at  night 
reached  the  top  of  a  high  hill  betwi.xt  the  Braes  of 
Glenmorriston  and  Strathglass,  where  they  lodged  all 
night,  the  prince  reposing  in  an  open  cave,  so  narrow  as 
■  to  permit  him  to  stretch  himself.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  uncomfortable  nights  Charles  had  ever  spent. 
The  rain  had  fallen  heavily  and  incessantly,  during  the 
vvliole  of  tlie  preceding  day,  and  he  was  of  course  wet  to 
the  skin.  There  was  no  possibility  of  a  fire  to  dry  him. 
Without  food,  and  deprived  of  sleep  by  the  narrowness 
and  hardness  of  his  bed,  the  only  comfort  he  could  obtain 
tlie  miserable  one  of  smoking  a  pipe.  Thus  was  the 
man,  whose  birth,  according  to  the  general  laws  of  na- 
tions, entitled  him  to  the  possession  of  a  throne  and  a 
palace — who,  indeed,  according  to  the  feudal  system, 
upon  which  the  country  was  originally  constituted,  had 
nalienable  a  right  to  its  sovereignty  as  any 
anded  proprietor  within  its  bounds  had  to  his  peculiar 
inheritance — reduced  to  be,  in  all  probability,  the  most 
wretched  and  destitute  person  who  that  night  rested 
within  the  four  seas  of  Britain. 

Charles  next  morning  reached  the  retreat  which  had 
been  pointed  out  to  him  upon  the  hill  of  Corambiam, 
after  having  been  for  eight  and  forty  hours  without  food. 
Seven  men  occupied  this  place,  being  neither  more 
nor  less  than  robbers.  They  had  no  house  or  hut  to  re- 
but sheltered  themselves  in  a  rocky  cave  upon 
the  side  of  a  hill,  from  whence  they  sallied  occasionally 
to  provide  tlieraselves  with  necessaries.  Such  men  as 
these  were  common  at  that  time  in  the  Highlands,  and 
years  afterwards,  being  generally  persons  who 
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depredation.  It  affords  a  lively  proof  of  the  desperation  of 
Charles's  circumstances,  that  he  should  have  been  com- 
pelled to  trust  his  life  to  men  of  such  disorderly  habits. 
On  approaching  their  den,  Glenaladale  and  the  guide 
went  forward,  leaving  Charles  and  the  other  two  Mac- 
Donalds.  Si.t  out  of  the  seven  men  were  present,  and 
having  killed  a  sheep  that  day,  were  just  sitting  down 
to  dinner.  Glenaladale  said  he  was  glad  to  see  them  so 
well  provided,  and  they  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome  to 
share  in  their  good  cheer.  Glenaladale  said  he  had  a 
triend  with  him,  fbr  whom  he  must  ask  the  same  favour. 
They  enquired  who  this  friend  was,,  and  he  answered 
that  it  was  his  chief,  young  Clanranald.  Nobody,  they 
said,  could  be  more  welcome  to  them  than  young  Clan- 
ranald, for  whom  they  were  willing  to  purchase  food  at 
the  point  of  tlieir  swords.  Glenaladale,  assured  of  their 
fidelity,  then  went  back  for  Charles,  who  immediately 
lear.  No  sooner  did  they  see  the  unfortunate 
than  they  recognised  him  under  hie  disguise,  and 
fell  down  on  tlieir  knees  to  do  him  homage.  On  being 
ntroduced  to  their  cave,  he  lost  no  time  in  satisfying 
his  hunger,  which  had  by  this  time  become  almost  in- 
tolerable. 

Tlie  condition  in  which  Charles  was  at  this  period, 
has  been  commemorated  by  Mr.  Home,  from  the  report 
of  Hugh  Chisholm,  one  of  the  robbers,  who  was  in  Edin- 
burgh a  good  many  years  afterwards.  Upon  his  head 
he  had  a  wretched  yellow  wig  and  a  bonnet.  His  neck 
was  cinctured  by  a  dirty  clouted  handkerchief.  His  coat 
was  of  coarse  dark  coloured  cloth  ;  his  veit  of  Stirling 
tartan,  much  worn.  A  belted  plaid  was  his  best  gar- 
ment. He  had  tartan  hose,  and  Highland  brogues  tied 
with  thongs,  so  much  worn  that  they  would  scarcely 
stick  upon  his  feet.  His  shirt,  and  he  had  not  another,  was 
of  the  colour  of  saffron.  His  good  landlords  soon  pro. 
vided  him  with  a  change  of  attire.  Learning  that  a  de- 
tachment of  the  king's  troops,  commanded  by  Lord 
George  Sackville,  was  ordered  from  Fort  Augustus  to 
.Strathglass,  and  knowing  that  they  must  pass  at  no  great 
distance  from  their  habitation,  they  lay  in  wait  for  it,  at 
a  part  of  the  road  suitable  for  their  purpose,  permitted 
the  soldiers  to  pass  and  get  out  of  sight,  and  then,  at- 
taelung  the  servants  with  the  baggage,  seized  some  port, 
manteaus,  in  which  they  found  every  thing  which  the 
prince  required. 

Charles  remained  in  his  cave  three  days,  when  they 
thought  proper  (August  2d,)  to  remove  to  another  about 
two  miles  off.  He  remained  altogether  about  three 
weeks  in  tlie  company  of  these  men,  during  which  they 
made  several  movements,  but  none  of  material  import. 
anee.  They  sometimes  went  to  Fort  Augustus,  which 
was  never  many  miles  from  their  place  of  residence,  and, 
procuring  what  intelligence  they  could  among  the  in. 
habitants,  occasionally  brought  the  newspapers  of  the 
day  for  Charles's  perusal.  About  this  time  a  circum. 
stance  occurred  which  tended  to  slacken  the  search 
which  had  hitherto  been  made  for  his  royal  highness.  A 
young  gentleman  of  Edinburgh,  by  name  Roderick 
AlacKenzie,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  prince's  ser- 
vice, was  skulking  in  the  Braes  of  Glenmorriston,  when 
he  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  soldiers.  Being  a  tall 
genteel  youth,  and  somewhat  resembling  the  prince  in 
features,  he  might  have  passed  for  that  personage  with 
people  not  accustomed  to  see  them  together.  He  en- 
deavoured to  make  his  escape ;  but,  being  defeated  in  the 
attempt,  he  assumed  a  noble  and  undaunted  air,  and 
met  his  fate  with  the  exclamation,  "  You  have  killed 
your  prince  !"  The  soldiers,  overjoyed  at  their  good 
fortune,  and  convinced  that  this  was  the  object  of  their 
search,  cut  off  his  head,  and  brought  it  to  Fort  Augustus. 
Being  there  shown  to  various  persons  who  had  seen 
Charles,  it  was  universally  affirmed  to  be  the  head  for 
which  so  much  money  had  been  offered.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland  is  said  to  have  then  set  oft'  to  London,  with 
the  ghastly  but  valuable  object  stowed  in  his  chaise  ; 
certain  that  he  had  at  length  accomplished  the  great 
object  of  his  campaign,  and  extinguished  for  ever  the 
most  formidable  rival  of  his  family.  It  was  not  till  he 
reached  London,  that  the  head  was  proved  to  be  suppo- 
By  that  time,  many  of  the  troops  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  Highlands,  and  Charles  was  in  a 
great  measure  safe  from  those  that  remained. 

On  the  18tli  of  August,  Chailes  despatched  Peter  Grant, 
the  most  active  of  his  seven  attendant^,  from  Glenmorriston 
where  he  then  was,  to  Lochaber,  with  a  message  to  any 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Cameron  whom  he 
might  meet,  inforinlnf,-  them  that  he  wished  to  put  himself 
under  their  protection.  Grant  went  to  Lochaber,  and 
found  Cameron  of  Clunes,  who  agreed  to  meet  his  royal 
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highness  on  a  particular  day  at  a  place  near  the  iiead  of 
Glencoich,  where  he  had  a  little  hut  in  a  secret  place  for 
his  own  security.  Charles  set  out  with  all  his  attend- 
ants, in  number  amounting  to  ten,  en  a  very  stormy 
night,  and  travelling  along  tlie  tops  of  the  mountains, 
reached  Drumn^dial,  a  high  mountain  on  the  side  of 
Loeh  Lochie  which  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the 
country.  There  they  rested  all  day,  and  Grant  was  de- 
spatched again,  to  see  if  Clunes  had  come  to  the  place 
appointed.'  Charles  and  his  attendants  remained  upon 
tlie  hill,  and  as  they  had  no  provisions,  and  durst  not  stir 
to  search  for  any,  they  -were  in  great  distress  for  want 
of  food.  Grant  at  length  returned,  with  intelligence  that 
Clunes  not  having  found  Charles  at  the  time  appointed, 
had  gone  away.  In  his  return  he  had  shot  a  back,  and 
secured  it  in  a  concealed  place.  At  night  they  all  set 
out  for  the  place  where  the  buck  lay  hid,  and  i 
delicious  meal  of  it,  without  bread  or  salt.  Next 
ing,  having  despatched  another  messenger  to  search  for 
Clunes,  that  gentleman  came  with  his  tliree  sons.  The 
faithful  robbers  then  committed  his  royal  highness  to  the 
care  of  his  new  protectors,  and  took  their  leave  of  him, 
all  except  Hugh  Chisholm  and  Peter  Grant,  ' 
mained  with  him  some  time  longer. 

Charles  was  now  informed  by  Clunes,  that  all  the 
ferries  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  were  so  strictly  guarded, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  at  present  to  reach  the 
countries  of  Rannoch  and  Badenoch,  where  Lochiel  and 
Cluny  were :  and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  he 
should  remain  where  he  was,  till  the  vigilance  of  the 
guards  abated.  Clunes  had  a  hut  in  a  wood  hard  by, 
at  the  bottom  of  Locharkaig,  to  which  he  conducted  the 
prince.  Charles  and  Clunes  skulked  securely  about  this 
place  for  several  days.  When  the  weather  was  rough 
and  there  were  no  troops  apparent  in  the  neighbourhood, 
they  lodged  in  the  hut ;  when  otherwise,  they  remained 
upon  the  hill. 

Abiut  this  period,  Lochiel  and  Cluny,  who  had  hith 
remained  concealed  in  the  country  soutli  of  the  C'h 
judging  that  the  prince  must  be  nortlj  of  that  tract  of 
country,  despatched  MacDonald  of  Loeligary  and  Dr. 
Cameron  (Lociiiel's  brother)  to  learn  what  they  could 
concarning  him.  These  messengers,  well  acquainted  with 
the  passes,  made  their  way  in  safety  to  the  north  of  the 
lake?,  and  very  soon  met  Clunes,  who  told  them  he 
would  conduct  them  to  the  object  of  their  search. 

Charles  was  at  this  moment  sleeping  on  the  hill,  with 
one  of  Clunes's  sons,  while  Peter  Grant  held  watch. 
Grant  happened  to  nod  upon  his  post,  and  did  not  per- 
ceive the  approaching  party  till  they  were  very  near. 
He  instantly  flew  to  awaken  the  sleepers.  The  party 
had  a  formidable  appearance ;  for,  besides  Clunes, 
Loehgaryf  and  Dr.  Cameron,  there  were  two  servants ; 
and  at  a  little  distance  they  looked  like  armed  militia. 
Grant  and  young  Cameron  counselled  an  immediate 
flight  to  the  top  of  the  hill  in  the  face  of  the  enemy;  but 
Charles  resolved  rather  to  keep  close  behind  the  loose 
stones  amidst  which  they  were  skulking,  and  to  fight 
the  enemy  in  ambuscade.  He  represented  that,  in  case 
of  a  flight,  the  militia  would  soon  get  within  gun  shot, 
and  bring  them  down  without  resistance.  "  I  am  a  good 
marksman,"  he  said,  "  and  can  charge  quick.  I  am 
therefore  sure  to  do  some  execution."  "With  Grant's 
assistance,  he  thought  he  might  reduce  the  enemy  to  a 
level  in  point  of  numbers  before  coming  to  close  quarters. 
Tlien  he  took  out  a  brace  of  pistols  which  he  had  not 
previously  shown,  and  expressed  a  hope  to  make  these 
serviceable  in  the  close  struggle.  Every  thing  con 
sidered,  he  hoped  that  they  would  repulse  the  advancing 
party,  or  at  least  die  like  brave  men  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  Grant  acceded  to  a  resolution  so  much 
with  his  own  dauntless  spirit,  and  tliey  had  presented 
their  muskets  along  the  stones,  and  were  almost 
point  of  firing,  when  fortunately  the  peculiar  form  of 
Clunes  was  distinguished  in  the  parly,  which  assured 
them  they  had  nothing  to  fear. 

Joy  immediately  took  the  place  of  desperation,  and 
Charles  could  not  help  returning  thanks  to  Heaven  for 
having  prevented  him  from   destroying  so  many  dear 
friends.     His  satisfaction  was   increased  fay  receiving 
message  from  his  beloved  friend  Lochiel,  for  whose  r 
covery,  of  which  the  doctor  informed   him,  he  tliri( 
audibly  thanked  the  Deity.     At  this  period  he  has  been 
described  as  wearing  a  shirt  extremely  soiled, 
black   tartan   coat,  a  plaid,   and  a  philaheg.     He  was 
barefooted,  and  had  a  long  beard.    In  his  hand  he  carried 
a  musket,  and  ho  had  a  dirk  and  pistol  by  his  side.  Not 
withstanding  the   fatigues  he   had  gone  through,  and 
though  he  had  not  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  bed  for  several 
mouths,  but  h^d  slept  continually  in  the  open  air,  he  wi 
both  healthy  and  cheerful.     His  attendants  had  killed 


cow  the  day  before,  and  were  preparing  a  portion  of  it 
when  Dr.  Cameron  aRDroachcd.  At  dinner  he  ate  very 
lieartily  of  this  fare,  dWd  enjoyed  himself  over  the  novel 
ury  of  some  bread,  which  had  been  procured  for  his 
use  from  Fort  Augustus. 

Charles  now  expressed  a  wish  to  cross  the  Chain  and 
join  Lochiel  ;  but  this  measure  was  considered  prerna- 
ture  by  his  attendants,  on  account  of  a  statement  having 
recently  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  that  he  had  gone 
over  Corryarrack  wilh  Lochiel  and  thirty  men,  which 
would  undoubtedly  occasion  a  vigilant  search  in  those 
parts.  He  was  advised  to  remain  where  he  was,  as  in 
all  probability  the  attention  of  the  troops  would  be  with- 
drawn from  the  north  of  the  Chain,  while  it  was  directed 
with  proportionate  closeness  to  the  south.  In  th( 
time.  Dr.  Cameron  ventured  into  Lochaber  to  procure 
intelligence,  and  Lochgary  posted  himself  upon  the 
isthmus,  betwixt  the  east  end  of  Loch  Lochy  and  the 
west  end  of  Loch  Linnhc,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
troops.  The  prince,  at  the  same  time,  despatched  his 
faithful  attendant  Glenaladale,  who  had  shared  every 
privation  with  him  for  a  month  past,  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  French  vessels  which  he  now  expected  at  Loch, 
nanuah  in  Arisaig,  and  to  apprise  liim  of  that  event 
whenever  it  shotild  take  place. 

A  few  days  after  this  dispersion  of  his  friends,  while 
Charles  was  sleeping  upon  the  mountain  side,  with  his 
few  remaining  attendants,  he  was  roused  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  by  a  child,  who  exclaimed  she  saw  a 
body  of  red  stints.  Looking  down  into  the  vale,  the 
prince  accordingly  saw  a  troop  of  soldiers  demolishing 
the  hut,  and  searching  the  adjacent  woods.  This 
curred  in  consequence  of  information  which  had  been 
communicated  to  Fort  Augustus.  The  party,  in  great 
alarm,  ascended  the  face  of  the  mountain,  along  the  deep 
channel  of  a  winter  torrent,  which  prevented  them  from 
being  seen.  They  then  travelled  to  another  hill  called 
iAIullantagart,  which  is  prodigiously   steep,   high,   and 


^esY- 


On  the  top  of  that  eminence  they  remained  all 


thout  a  morsel  of  food.  In  the 
Clunes's  sons  came,  and  told  them  that  his  father  would 
meet  them  at  a  certain  place  in  the  hills  somewhat  dis. 
tant,  with  provisions.  Charles  set  out  for  this  spot, 
which  was  only  to  be  reached  by  the  most  inaccessible 
paths.  Toiling  along  amongst  rocks  and  stumps  of 
trees,  which  tore  their  clothes  and  limbs,  they  at  length 
proposed  to  halt  and  rest  all  night.  But  Charles,  though 
the  most  exhausted  of  all  the  party,  insisted  upon  keep- 
ing their  appointment  with  Clunes.  After  proceeding 
some  way  farther,  Charles  had  to  acknowledge  himself 
utterly  incapable  of  further  exertion  ;  when  the  generous 
Highlanders  took  hold  of  his  arms  and  supported  him 
along,  though  themselves  tottering  under  the  influence 
of  this  unparalleled  fatigue.  Almost  perishing  with 
hunger,  and  sinking  under  the  dreadful  exertions  of  the 
night,  tliey  at  last  reached  their  destination  ;  where,  to 


their  great  relief,  they  found  Clunes  and  his  i 

which  they  had  killed '  and  partly  dressed. 


they  remained  for  a  few  days,  tfll  Lochgary  and  Dr. 
Cameron  arrived  with  the  welcome  intelligence,  that  the 
passes  were  not  now  so  strictly  guarded,  and  that  he 
might  safely  venture  at  least  a  stage  nearer  to  Lochiel. 

■The  prince  now  crossed  Locharkaig,  and  was  con- 
ducted to  a  fastness  in  the  firwood  of  Auehnacary,  be- 
longing to  Lochiel.  Here  he  received  a  message  from 
that  chieftain  and  MacPherson  of  Cluny,  informing  him 
that  they  were  in  Badenoch,  and  that  the  latter  gentle- 
man would  meet  him  on  a  certain  day  at  the  place  where 
he  was,  in  order  to  conduct  him  to  their  habitation, 
which  they  judged  the  safest  place  for  him.  Impatient 
to  see  these  dear  friends,  he  resolved  not  to  wait  for 
Cluny's  coming,  but  to  set  out  with  such  guides  as  he 
had.  Accordingly,  he  decamped  on  the  28th  of  August, 
and,  travelling  all  night,  came  next  day  to  a  place  called 
Corineuir.  He  crossed  the  Chain  or  great  Glen  of 
Albyn  in  safety,  and  joined  Lochiel  at  a  place  called 
IVIallanauir,  in  that  part  of  Badenoch  which  adjoins  to 
the  Braes  of  Rannoch, 

Lochiel  had  resided  in  this  part  of  the  country  for 
several  months,  accompanied  by  Cluny,  the  proprietor 
of  the  ground,  and  Dr.  Stuart  Thrieplaiid,  a  gentleman 
of  Perthshire.  By  this  time  he  was  almost  recovered 
from  the  wounds  received  in  his  ankles  at  the  battle  of 
CuUoden,  but  was  still  unable  to  walk  without  assistance. 
When  Charles  came  to  sec  him,  he  was  residing  in  a 
miserable  little  hut,  with  MacPherson  of  Breakachie, 
Allan  Cameron,  his  principal  servant,  and  two  servants 
of  Cluny.  On  seeing  the  prince  approach  with  his  party 
of  four  persons  under  arms,  he  had  nearly  fallen  into  the 
same  mistake  which  Charles  and  Peter  Grant  had  lately 
escaped  so  narrowly — he  took  them  for  a  party  of  militia. 


of  whom  he  knew  there  was  a  troop  stationed  only  four 
or  five  miles  off.  Under  that  apprehension,  he  had  pre. 
pared  his  firearms,  of  which  he  possessed  a  considerable 
quantity,  and  was  on  the  point  of  firing  oft"  a  volley, 
when  he  recognised  some  of  the  persons  composing  the 
dreaded  little  band.  On  perceiving  that  the  prince  was 
among  the  number,  he  hobbled  out  as  fast  as  he  could  to 
greet  and  welcome  him.  The  meeting  of  these  two 
friends  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  affecting — so 
uch  did  they  love  and  admire  each  other,  and  so  glad 
ere  they  mutually  to  meet,  after  having  been  so  long 
irted.  Lochiel  attempted  to  kneel  before  his  beloved 
prince ;  but  Charles,  touching  him  on  the  shoulder,-  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh  no,  my  dear  Lochiel ;  we  do  not  know 
who  may  be  looking  at  us  from  yonder  hills  ;  and,  if  they 
see  any  such  motions,  they  will  immediately  conclude 
that  I  am  here."  Lochiel  then  conducted  him  into  the 
hut,  where  he  found  a  better  larder  than  he  had  had  any 
experience  of  ever  since  the  battle  of  Cullodcn.  There 
was  plenty  of  mutton,  an  anker  of  whiskey  containing 
twenty  Scots  pints,  some  good  beef  sausages  made  the 
year  before,  plenty  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  a  large  well 
cured  bacon  ham.  The  first  thing  he  called  for  was  a 
dram,  which  he  drank  to  the  health  of  all  present.  Some 
minced  collops  were  then  dressed  for  him  wilh  butter,  in 
a  large  sauce  pan  which  Lochiel  and  Cluny  always 
carried  about  with  them,  and  which  was  the  only  fire 
vessel  they  had.  "  Now,  gentlemen,  1  live  like  a  prince," 
cried  Charles,  as  he  devoured  the  collops  out  of  the  pan 
with  a  silver  spoon.  He  seemed  quite  elevated  with  tiie 
pleasures  o*"the  day — with  meeting  Lochiel,  and  finding 
ibod  so  superior  to  any  he  had  lately  eaten. 

Two  days  after,  Cluny,  having  gone  to  Auehnacary 
and  found  his  royal  highness  gone,  returned  to  Malla- 
nauir.  Upon  his  entering  the  hut,  he  would  have  kneel- 
ed to  Charles;but  the  prince  prevented  him,  by  taking 
him  in  his  arms  and  kissing  him.  "I  am  .sorry,  Cluny," 
he  said,  "  you  and  your  regiment  were  not  at  the  battio 
of  Culloden;  I  did  not  hear  till  lately  that  you  were  so 
near  us  that  day." 

The  day  after  Cluny  arrived,  thinking  it  time  to  re- 
move  from  Mallanauir,  he  conducted  the  prince  and  hia 
attendants  to  a  little  shieling  termed  Uiskchibra,  which, 
though  dreadfully  smoky  and  uncomfortable,  was  more 
eligible  in  other  respects  as  a  place  of  concealment. 
Charles  expressed  no  ill-humour  at  the  desagremens  of 
this  miserable  abode,  in  which  they  remained  two  days 
and  nights.  They  then  removed  to  a  habitation  the 
most  remarkable  in  which  Charles  had  yet  been — a  cu- 
rious half  aerial  house  called  the  Cage,  situated  in  the 
wild  recesses  of  the  great  mountain  of  Benalder,  and 
which  seemed  to  promise  the  most  effectual  protection 
that  could  be  desifed. 

Cluny's  own  description  of  "the  Cage"  has  fortunate- 
ly been  preserved.  "It  was  situated  in  tlie  face  of  a 
I'ery  rough,  high,  and  rocky  mountain  culled  Letlerni- 
liehk,  a  part  of  Benalder.full  of  great  stones  and  crevi- 
ces, and  some  scattered  wood  interspersed.  The  house 
was  within  a  .«mall  thick  bush  of  wood.  T.'iei-e  were 
first  some  rows  of  trees  laid  down,  in  ordei  to  level  a 
floor  for  the  habitation ;  and  as  the  place  was  stei'p,  l-his 
raised  the  lower  side  to  an  equal  height  with  the  otlier  ; 
and  these  trees,  in  the  way  of  joists  or  planks,  were 
levelled  with  earth  and  gravel.  There  were  betwixt  the 
trees,  growing  naturally  on  their  own  roots,  some  slakes 
fixed  in  the  earth,  which,  with  the  trees,  >vcre  interwo- 
ven with  ropes,  made  of  heath  and  birch  uvigs,  up  to  the 
lop  of  the  Cage,  it  being  of  a  round  or  oval  shap«  ;  and 
the  whole  thatched  or  covered  over  wilh  fog  (moss.) 
This  whole  fabric  hung,  as  it  were,  by  a  large  tree, 
which  inclined  from  the  one  end,  all  along  the  roof,  to 
ihe  other,  and  which  gave  it  the  name  nf  the  Cage. 
By  chance  there  hapjiened  to  be  two  stones  at  a  small 
distance  from  one  another,  in  the  side  next  the  precr- 
price,  resembling  the  pillars  of  a  chimney,  where  the 
fire  was  placed.  The  smoke  had  its  vent  out  here, 
all  along  the  face  of  the  rock,  which  was  so  much  of 
the  same  colour,  that  one  could  discover  no  difference 
in  the  clearest  day.  The  Cage  was  no  larger  than  to 
contain  six  or  seven  persons  ;  four  of  whom  were  fre- 
quently employed  playing  at  cards,  one  idle  looking  on, 
one  baking,  and  the  other  firing  bread  and  cooking." 

Charles  resided  in  this  romantic  retreat  from  the  2d 
till  the  13th  of  September  ;  and  it  was  destined  to  be  his 
last  place  of  concealment  in  Scotland.  Two  French 
vessels,  despatched  on  purpose  tu  bring  him  off,  early 
this  month  anchored  in  Lochnanuagh  ;  and  Glenaladale, 
according  to  appointment,  set  off  for  the  place  where  he 
had  left  the  prince,  to  inform  him  of  the  joyful  event. 
The  good  gentleman  found  Cl«irles  away,  nor  was 
Clunes  at  hand  to  give  him  notice  of  his  new  place  of 
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retreat.     Fortunately,  as 
poor  woman  accidentally 


wandering  about,  a 
,  and  gave  hitn  a  di- 
to  Clunes's  place  of  concealment.  On  finding 
that  gentleman,  a  message  was  instantly  despatched  to 
Benaider  ;  and  Glenaladale  then  returned  to  Lochna- 
naugh,  to  inform  the  ships'  crews  that  Charles  would 
bo  with  them  as  soon  as  possihle. 

Charles,  on  receiving  this  delightful  intelligence,  im- 
mediately left  the  Cage,  with  Lochiel,  Lochgary,  John 
Roy  Stuart,  and  several  other  friends  ;  and,  travelling 
only  by  night,  reached  Moidart  upon  the  19th.  As  cart- 
had  been  taken  to  inform  as  many  brethern  in  distress 
as  were  within  reach,  of  tlie  opportunity  of  escape  which 
now  presented  itself,  a  considerable  company  soon  as- 
sembled upon  the  shore  opposite  to  the  vessels.  Charles 
was  destined,  like  the  hare  which  returns  after  a  hard 
chase  to  the  original  form  from  which  it  set  out,  to 
leave  Scotland,  where  he  had  undergone  so  long  and  so 
deadly  a  chase,  precisely  at  the  point  where  he  had  first 
set  his  foot  upon  its  territory.  Under  what  different 
auspices  did  he  first  see  the  vvild  hills  around  Lochna- 
nuagh  fourteen  months  before!  He  was  then  in  the 
hey-day  of  hope— a  kingdom  lying  open  before  him 
ready  to  be  reaped  by  his  sword — friends  thronging 
around  him  with  hopes  as  high  as  his  own— and  the 
country,  by  its  tranquillity,  apparently  inviting  him  to 
proceed.  Now,  ragged  and  forlorn — his  person  shattered 
by  the  inclemencies  of  nature,  and  his  mind  agonised 
by  the  dejection  of  his  fortunes — he  stood  amidst  a  troop 
of  half-starved  and  half-naked  fugiti^s,  of  whose  mis- 
fortunes he  was  in  one  sense  the  cause — the  country  all 
round  him  teeming  to  his  alarmed  imagination  with 
fiends  thirsting  for  his  life— and  every  thing  seeming  to 
inform  him  that  the  brilliant  hopes  he  had  so  long  en- 
tertained were  now  for  ever  extinguished.  With  ajudi- 
cious  aft'ectation  of  resolution,  he  proclaimed  to  the 
friends  whom  he  left,  that  he  would  soon  be  back  from 
France,  with  a  force  which  should  set  his  pretensions 
at  rest;  ho  also  hoped  to  fight  yet  one  other  glorious 
battle  by  the  side  of  his  brave  Highlanders,  and  then  to 
reward  them  for  the  valour,  the  fidelity,  and  the  kind- 
ness, which  they  had  so  devotedly  displayed  in  his  be- 
half. But  the  wretchedness  of  his  present  appearance 
was  strangely  inconsistent  with  the  magnificence  of  his 
professed  hopes.  The  many  noble  spirits  who  had  al- 
ready perished  in  his  behalf,  and  the  unutterable  misery 
which  his  enterprise  had  occasioned  to  a  wide  tract 
of  country,  relumed  to  his  remembrance,  and,  look- 
ing round  him,  he  saw  the  tear  starting  into  many 
a  brave  man's  eye,  as  it  cast  a  farewell  look  back  upon 
the  country  which  it  was  never  again  lo  behold.  To 
have  maintained  a  show  of  resolution,  under  circum- 
stances so  afTccting,  was  impossible.  He  had  drawn  his 
sword  in  the  energy  ofhis  harangue  ;  but  he  now  sheath. 
ed  it,  with  a  force  whicfi  spoke  his  agitated  feelings ; 
he  gazed  a  minute  in  silent  agony,  and  finally  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears.  Upwards  of  a"  hundred  unfor 
nate  gentlemen  accompanied  him  on  board;  when 
anchor  being  immediately  raised,  anti  t.he  sails  set,  ! 
last  of  the  Stuarts  was  quickly  borne  away  from  i 
country  of  his  fathers. 

Thus  did  Charles  end  a  series  of  adventures,  such 
few  princes  had  ever  encountered  before  him.  His 
reer  was  distinguished  at  first  by  extravagant  daring  and 
miraculous  success.  The  sun  of  his  fortune  afterwards 
declined  amidst  a  shower  of  blood.  Then,  a  proscribed 
fugitive,  with  a  price  set  upon  his  head,  he  spent  live 
months  in  a  state  of  perpetual  alarm,  enduring  fatigues, 
hunger,  and  exposure  to  the  elements,  enough  to  have 
killed  most  men.  The  dangers  which  he  escaped  dur- 
ing that  period  were  manifold.  His  preservation  is  in  a 
great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  his  own  sagacity  and 
fortitude ;  but  it  could  never  have  been  achieved  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  generous  people  amongst  whom 
he  was  cast  The  constancy  displayed  by  the  High- 
landers  on  this  occasion  was  beyond  all  praise.  They 
showed  that  a  rude  state  of  society  is  not  without  its  vir- 
tues, and  that  poverty  can  sometimes  be  incorruptible. 
Charles's  life  was  intrusted  to  several  hundred  indivi- 
duals,  many  of  them  in  the  lowest  grade  of  humble  life, 
and  some  of  them  even  belonging  to  what  modern  civi- 
lization would  term  the  vicious.  Yet  not  one  seems  to 
have  ever  so  much  as  entertained  the  idea  of  giving  him 
up,  but  all  endeavoured,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  to 
further  his  escape,  even  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives 
The  generosity  of  their  behaviour  is  said  to  have  recom 
mended  them,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  respect  of  the 
English  people ;  who  saw  from  this,  that  unswerving 
principle,  and  pure  and  lofty  feeling,  might  reside  under 
the  tartan  and  blue  bonnet  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  beneath 
the  silk  and  fine  linen  of  the  South. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

TRIALS  AND  EXECUTIONS. 


Long  before  Charles's  escape,  a  multitude  of  his  fol- 
...vers,  less  fortunate  than  him,  had  met  a  cruel  and 
bloody  death  upon  the  scaffolds  of  England.  The  ven- 
geance of  government,  after  their  final  victory,  had  been 
precisely  apportioned  to  their  previous  panic  and  pusil- 
■  ■  lity ;  and,  in  the  emphatic  language  used  by  John- 
son on  the  occasion,  it  was  now  -necessary  that  statutes 
should  reap  the  refiise  of  the  sword.  We  are  never  so 
apt  to  commit  an  act  of  inhumanity  as  during  the  sur- 
■  and  agitation  which  follows  personal  danger  ;  and 
the  annoyance  of  a  harmless  fly  will  sometimes  pro- 
voke us  to  an  act  at  which,  in  cooler  moments,  we  would 
shudder.  On  the  same  principle,  the  rulers  of  this  time, 
though  perhaps  not  naturally  cruel,  displayed  a  blood- 
thirstiness  and  immitigable  desire  of  vengeance,  which 
doubt  appeared  justified  by  the  occasion,  but  of  which 
they  must  have  afterwards  repented. 

The  officers  of  the  English  regiment  taken  at  Carlisle 
3re  tlie  first  victims  of  this  sanguinary  calenture. 
Eighteen  of  these  unfortunate  gentlemen,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  Townly  their  colonel,  were  tried  before  a 
grand  jury,  at  the  Court-house  on  St.  Margaret's  Hill, 
Southwark,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  on  the  15th  of  July, 
and  four  following  days.  All  were  condemned  to  death 
pt  one  ;  and,  on  the  29th  of  the  month,  an  order  came 
to  their  place  of  confinement,  ordering  the  execution,  on 
ucceeding  day,  of  nine  who  were  judged  to  be  mosi 
guilty,  namely,  Francis  Townly,  George  Fletcher, 
Thomas  Chadwick,  James  Dawson,  Thomas  Deacon, 
John  Berwick,  Andrew  Blood,  Thomas  Syddal,  and 
David  Morgan ;  the  other  eight  being  reprieved  for  three 
weeks. 

These  iU-fatcd  persons  were  roused  from  sleep  at  si.i 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  July  30th,  to  pfcpare  for  theii 
execution.  On  coming  down  into  the  courtyard  of  theii 
prison,  they  ordered  coffee  to  be  got  ready  for  theii 
breakfast.  The  firmness  which  they  displayed  tlirough. 
out  the  whole  scene  was  very  remarkable.  Only  Syddal, 
of  all  the  rest,  was  observed  to  tremble  when  the  halter 
was  put  about  his  neck  ;  and  he,  to  conceal  his  agitation 
from  the  spectators,  took  a  pinch  of  snuff.  When  their 
irons  had  been  knocked  off,  their  arms  pinioned,  and  the 
ropes  adjusted  about  their  necks,  they  were  put  into  three 
sledges,  to  each  of  which  three  horses  were  attached. 
In  the  first  sledge,  along  with  Townly,  Blood,  and  Ber- 
wick, the  executioner  sat  with  a  drawn  scimctar.  The 
procession  was  accompanied  by  a  party  of  footguards. 

Kennington  Common  was  the  place  appointed  for  theii 

execution ;  and  as  the  spectacle  was  expected  to  be  at 

tended  with  all  those  circumstances  of  barbarity  award 

ed  by  the  English  law  of  treason,  the  London  mob  had 

assembled  in  extraordinary  numbers  to  witness  it.     A 

pile  of  faggots  and  a  block  were  placed  near  the  gallows ; 

and  while  the  prisoners  were  removing  from  their  sledges 

into  the  cart  from  which  they  were  to  be  turned  uff,  the 

faggots  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  guards  formed  a  circle 

round  the  place  of  execution.     The   prisoners  were  ni  ' 

attended  by  clergymen  of  any  persuasion ;  but  Morgai 

10  had  been  a  barrister-at-law,  read  prayers  and  oth( 

JUS  meditations  from  a  book  of  devotion ;  to  which  the 

5t  seemed  very  attentive,  joining  in  all  the  response! 

i  ejaculations  with  great  fervour.     Half  an  hour  wai 

spent  in  these  exercises,  during  which  they  betrayed  ni 
symptoms  of  irresolution ;  though  their  deportment  wa: 
said  to  be  perfectly  suitable,  at  the  same  time,  to  thei 
unhappy  circumstances.  On  concluding  prayers,  they 
took  some  written  papers  from  their  books,  and  threw 
them  among  the  spectators.  These  were  found  to 
tain  declarations,  to  the  effect  that  they  died  in  a  just 
cause,  that  they  did  not  repent  of  what  they  had  done, 
and  that  they  doubted  not  but  their  deaths  would  be 
avenged,  together  with  some  expressions  which 
considered  treasonable.  They  likewise  delivered  papers 
severally  to  the  sheriff,  and  then  threw  away  their  hats, 
some  of  which  were  gold-laced — for  they  were  all  dre.^: 
ed  like  gentlemen ;  and  it  is  said  that  these  pieces  of  dress 
were  found  to  contain  other  treasonable  papers,  li 
diately  afler,  the  e.xecutioner  pulled  their  caps  o 
their  pockets,  put  them  on,  and  drew  them  over  their 
eyes ;  and  then  they  were  turned  off.  When  they  had 
been  suspended  three  minutes,  the  soldiers  we 
under  the  bodies,  drew  off  their  shoes,  white  stockings, 


and  breeclies ;  and  the  executioner  pulled  oft'  the  rest  of 
their  clothes.  When  they  had  been  stripped  perfectly 
naked,  the  last  mentioned  oflicial  cut  down  Mr.  Townly, 
nd  laid  him  on  the  block.  Observing  the  body  to  retain 
ome  signs  of  life,  he  struck  it  several  violent  blows  upon 
the  breast,  for  the  humane  purpose  of  rendering  it  totally 
iscnsible  to  what  remained.  These  not  having  the  desired 
ffect,  he  cut  the  throat.  The  verendn  were  first  cut  oft", 
nd  thrown  into  the  fire.  Then  cutting  open  the  body,  he 
took  out  the  bowels  and  heart,  which  he  also  threw  into 
the  fire,  and  finally,  with  a  cleaver,  separated  the  head 
im  the  body,  and  put  both  info  a  coffin.  Mr.  Morgan 
IS  next  cut  down,  and  after  him  the  rest,  the  executioner 
bowelling  and  beheading  them  one  by  one,  as  he  had 
done  Mr.  Townly.  On  throwing  the  last  heart  into  the 
fire,  which  v.as  that  of  James  Dawson,  he  cried  witli  a 
loud  voice,  "  God  save  King  George  !"  and  the  spectators 
responded  with  a  shout.  When  this  barbarous  ceremony 
was  concluded,  the  mutilated  bodies  were  conveyed  back 
to  prison  on  the  sledges;  and  the  heads  of  Townly  and 
Fletcher  were  three  days  after  aflnxed  upon  Temple-Bar, 
while  those  of  Deacon,  Berw^ick,  Chadwick,  and  Syddal, 
were  preserved  in  spirits,  in  order  to  be  disposed  in  the 
same  way  at  Carlisle  and  Manchester.  Townly's  body 
was  buried  at  Pancras ;  but  those  of  the  others  were  in- 
terred  in  the  burying-ground  near  tlie  Foundling  Hos- 
pital. 

The  mob  of  London  had  hooted  these  ill-fated  gentle, 
men  on  their  passage  to  and  from  their  trials ;  but  at  the 
execution  they  looked  on  with  faces  betokening  at  least 
pity  for  their  misfortunes,  if  not  also  admiration  of  their 
courage.  A  circumstance,  observed  at  the  time,  excited 
a  good  deal  of  commiseration  amongst  the  crow-d.  This 
was  the  appearance  at  the  place  of  execution  of  Charles 
Deacon,  a  very  youthful  brother  of  one  of  the  culprits, 
himself  a  culprit,  and  under  sentence  of  death  for  the 
same  crime,  but  who  had  been  permitted  to  attend  the 
last  scene  of  his  brother's  life  in  a  coach,  along  with  a 
guard.  Another  circumstance  still  more  affecting  came 
afterwards  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public.  James  Daw- 
son, the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Lancashire,  and  who  had 
not  completed  his  studies  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  attached  to  a  young  lady,  of  good  family  and 
fortune,  at  the  time  when  some  youthful  excesses  induc- 
ed him  to  run  away  from  college  and  join  the  insurgents. 
Had  he  been  acquitted,  or  if  he  could  have  obtained  the 
royal  mercy,  the  day  of  his  enlargement  was  fixed  by  the 
parents  of  both  parties  to  have  been  that  of  their  mar- 
riage. When  it  was  ascertained  that  he  was  to  suffer  the 
cruel  death  which  has  just  been  described,  the  inconsola- 
ble young  lady  determined,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  her  friends,  to  witness  the  execution  ;  and  she 
accordingly  followed  the  sledges,  in  a  hackney-coach, 
accompanied  by  a  gentleman  nearly  related  to  her,  and 
one  female  friend.  She  got  near  enough  to  see  the  fire 
which  was  to  consume  her  lover's  heart,  besides  all  the 
other  dreadful  preparations  for  his  fate,  without  being 
guilty  of  any  of  those  extravagances  which  her  friends 
had  apprehended.  She  also  succeeded  in  restraining  her 
feelings  during  the  progress  of  the  bloody  tragedy.  But 
when  all  was  over,  and  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  rung 
her  lover's  death-peal  in  her  ears,  she  drew  her  head  back 
into  the  coach,  and  crying,  "  My  dear,  I  follow  thee,  I 
follow  thee— sweet  Jesus,  receive  both  our  souls  together," 
fell  upon  the  neck  of  her  companion,  and  expired  in  the 
very  moment  she  was  speaking. 

Previous  to  this  period,  bills  of  indictment  having  been 
found,  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  Surrey,  against  the  Earls 
of  Kilmarnock  and  Cromarty,  and  Lord  Balmcrino,  these 
three  noblemen  were  tried  by  the  House  of  Peers,  on 
Monday  the  28th  of  July.  This  high  solemnity  was 
conducted  with  great  state.  A  hundred  and  thirty-five 
peers  were  present.  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  acted 
on  the  occasion,  as  lord  high  steward,  or  president  of 
the  assembly.  Westminster  Hall  was  fitted  up  in  a  most 
magnificent  manner  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  George  Ross 
was  appointed  solicitor  for  Kilmarnock  and  Balmcrino, 
and  Mr.  Adam  Gordon  for  Cromarty,  at  their  own  re- 

The  three  rebel  lords,  as  they  were  styled,  proceeded 
from  the  Tower,  early  in  the  forenoon,  towards  West- 
minster Hall ;  Kilmarnock  in  Lord  Cornwallis's  coach, 
attended  by  General  Williamson,  deputy-governor  of  the 
Tower;  Cromarty  in  General  Williamson's  coach,  at- 
tended by  Captain  Marshall ;  and  Balmcrino  in  another 
coach,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Fowler,  gentleman  jailer, 
who  had  the  axe  covered  by  him.  A  strong  guard  of 
soldiers  paraded  along  side  of  the  coaches.  The  Court, 
who  had  likewise  moved  in  a  procession  from  the  House 
of  Peers  to  the  Hall,  being  duly  met,  and  proclamation 
having   been  made   for  the  appearance  of  the  prisoners. 
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they  were  brougl)t  to  the  bar,  preceded  by  tlie  gentli 
jailer,  who  carried  the  axe  with  its  edge  turned  away 
from  them.  When  reciprocal  compliments  liad  passci' 
between  the  prisoners  and  their  peers,  tlie  indictment 
were  read;  to  wliich  Kilmarnock  and  Cromarty  succes 
sively  pleaded  "Guilty,"  recommending  themselves  to 
the  king's  mercy.  Balmerino,  before  pleading  to  liis 
indictment- — that  is  to  say,  before  avowing  himself  guilty 
or  not  guilty, — asked  the  lord  high  steward  if  it  would 
avail  him  any  thing  to  prove  that  he  was  not  at  the  siege 
of  Carlisle,  as  specified  in  the  indictment,  but  ten  mi' 
distant.  His  grace  answered,  that  it  might  or  might  not 
of  service,  according  to  the  circumstances ;  but  he  begged 
to  remind  his  lordship  that  it  was  contrary  to  form  to  al- 
low the  prisoner  to  ask  any  questions  before  pleading  ; 
and  lie  therefore  desired  his  lordship  to  plead.  "  Plead  !" 
cried  Balmerino,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  technicalities 
of  an  English  court,  and  whose  bold  blunt  mind  stood 
in  no  awe  of  this  august  assembly ;  "  why,  I  am  pleading 
as  fast  as  I  can."  The  steward  explained  what  was 
meant  by  pleading,  and  his  lordship  then  pleaded,  "  Not 
guilty."  The  court  immediately  proceeded  to  his  trial, 
which  was  s«on  despatched.  King's  counsel  were  heard 
in  the  first  place,  and  five  or  six  witnesses  were  then  ex- 
amined in  succession  ;  by  whom  it  was  proved,  that  his 
lordship  entered  CarUsle,  though  not  on  the  day  specified, 
at  the  head  of  a  cavalry  regiment,  called  from  his  name 
Elphinstone's  Horse,  with  his  sword  drawn.  The  pri- 
soners had  no  counsel;  but  Balmerino  himself  made  an 
exception  which  was  overruled.  The  lord  high  stew- 
ard then  asked  if  he  had  any  thing  further  to  offer  in  his 
defence ;  to  which  his  lordship  answered,  that  he  was 
sorry  he  had  given  the  court  so  much  trouble,  and  had 
nothmg  more  to  say.  On  this,  the  lords  retired  to  the 
house  of  peers ;  and,  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  being 
asked  touching  the  overt  act,  they  declared  that  it  was 
not  material,  as  other  facts  were  proved  beyond  contra- 
diction. They  then  returned  to  the  hall;  where  the 
steward,  according  to  ancient  usage,  asking  them  one 
by  one,  (beginning  with  the  youngest  baron,)  "  My  Lord 

of—; .  is  Arthur  Lord  Balmerino  guilty  of  high  trea 

son  ?"  each  answered,  clapping  his  right  hand  upon  hi; 
left  breast,  "Guilty,  upon  my  honour,  my  lord."  The 
prisoners  were  afterwards  recalled  to  the  bar,  informed 
of  the  verdict  of  the  court,  and  remanded  to  the  Tower 
till  the  day  after  next,  when  they  were  again  to  appear, 
in  order  to  receive  sentence.  The  House  immediately 
broke  up,  and  the  prisoners  were  conveyed  back  to  pri 
son,  with  the  edge  of  the  axe  turned  towards  them. 

When  the  court  met  again,  on  the  30th,  the  lord  high 
steward  made  a  speech  to  the  prisoners,  and  asked  each 
of  them,  "  If  he  had  any  thing  to  offer  why  judgment  of 
death  should  not  pass  against  him?"  To  this  question, 
Kilmarnock  replied  in  a  speech  expressive  of  the  deepest 
contrition  for  his  conduct,  and  imploring  the  court  to  in- 
tercede with  the  king  in  his  behalf.  He  represented, 
that  he  had  been  educated  in  revolution  principles,  and 
even  appeared  in  arms  in  behalf  of  the  present  royal  fa. 
mily;  that,  having  joined  the  insurgents  in  a  rash  mo. 
ment,  he  had  immediately  repented  the  step,  and  resolved 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  putting  himself  into  the 


hands  of  government;  for  this  purpose,  he  had  separated 
himself  from  his  corps  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  sur- 
rendered himself  a  prisoner,  though  he  might  easily  have 
escaped.  He,  moreover,  endeavoured  to  make  merit  with 
the  court,  for  having  employed  himself  solicitously  during 
the_  progress  of  the  insurrection,  in  softening  the  horrors 
which  the  war  had  occasioned  in  his  country,  and  in  pro- 
tecting the  royalist  prisoners  from  the  abuse  of  their  cap- 
tors. Finally,  he  made  a  declaration  of  affection  for  the 
reigning  family,  not  more  incredible  from  his  past  ac- 
tions than  it  was  humiliating  in  his  present  condition; 
and  concluded  with  an  asseveration,  that,  even  if  con- 
demned to  death,  he  would  employ  his  last  moments  in 
"praying  for  the  preservation  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Hanover."  The  Earl  of  Cromarty  pronounced  a  speech 
of  nearly  the  same  complexion,  but  concluding  with  a 
more  eloquent  appeal  to  the  clemency  of  his  majesty. 
"Nothing  remains,  my  lords,"  he  said,  "but  to  throw 
myself,  my  hfe,  and  fortune,  upon  your  lordship's  com- 
passion. But  of  these,  my  lords,  as  to  myself,  is  the  least 
pa.rt  of  my  suflirings.  I  have  involved  an  affectionate 
wife,  with  an  unborn  infant,  as  parties  of  my  guilt,  to 
share  its  penalties  ;  I  have  involved  my  eldest  son,  whose 
infancy  and  regard  for  his  parents  hurried  him  down  the 
stream  of  rebellion ;  I  have  involved  also  eight  innocent 
children,  who  must  feel  their  parent's  punishment  before 
they  know  his  guilt.  Let  them,  my  lords,  be  pledges  to 
his  majesty;  let  them  be  pledges  to  your  lordships;  let 
them  be  pledges  to  my  country,  for  mercy ;  let  the  silent 
eloquence  of  their  grief  and  tears;  let  the  powerful  lan- 


guage of  innocent  nature  supply  my  want  of  eloquence 
and  persuasion;  let  me  enjoy  mercy,  but  no  longer  than 
I  deserve  it;  and  let  me  no  longer  enjoy  life  than  I  shall 
use  it  to  efface  the  crime  I  have  been  guilty  of.  Whilst  I 
thus  intercede  to  his  majesty,  tlu-ougli  the  medium  of 
your  lordships,  let  the  remorse  of  my  guilt  as  a  subject- 
let  the  sorrow  of  my  heart  as  a  husband — let  the  anguish 
of  my  mind  as  a  father— speak  the  rest  of  my  misery. 
As  your  lordships  are  men,  feel  as  men;  but  may  none 
of  you  ever  suffer  the  smallest  part  of  my  anguish.  But 
if,  after  all,  my  lords,  my  safety  shall  be  found  inconsist- 
ent with  that  of  the  public,  and  nothing  but  my  blood  can 
atone  for  my  unhappy  crime ;  if  the  sacrifice  of  my  life, 
my  fortune,  and  family,  is  judged  indispensably  neces- 
sary for  stopping  the  loud  demands  of  public  justice ;  and 
if  the  bitter  cup  is  not  to  pass  from  me;  not  mine,  but 
thy  will,  O  God,  be  done." 

The  mind  of  Balmerino  was  superior  to  such  humilia- 
tion as  this.  When  the  question  was  put  to  him,  he  plead 
ed,  that  an  indictment  could  not  be  found  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  for  a  crime  laid  to  be  committed  at  Carlisle  ' 
December  last,  in  regard  that  the  act  ordaining  the 
bels  to  bo  tried  in  such  counties  as  the  king  should  ap- 
point, which  was  not  passed  till  March,  could  not  have 
■etrospective  effect;  and  he  desired  to  be  allowed  coun. 
sel.    On  this,  the  Earl  of  Bath  asked  if  the  noble  lord  at 
the  bar  had  had  any  counsel  allowed  him,  and  was 
swered  that  he  had  never  desired  any.  Balmerino  replied, 
that,  all  the  defences  which  had  occurred  to  him  or  h' 
solicitor  having  been  laid  before  a  counsellor,  and  by  hii 
judged  to  be  trifling,  he  had  not  chosen  to  give  the  coui 
needless  trouble ;  and  that  the  above  objection  had  only 
been  hinted  to  him  an  hour  or  two  before  he  was  brought 
nto  court.     Afler  some  altercation,  the  court  assigned 
Messrs.  Wilbraham  and  Forrester,  as  counsel  to  his  lord- 
ship,  and  adjourned  till  the  1st  of  August. 

Being  again  brought  to  the  bar  on  that  day,  the  Earls 
of  Kilmarnock  and  Cromarty  were  again  asked  if  they 
had  any  thing  to  propose  why  judgment  of  death  should 
not  pass  upon  them,  and  answered" in  the  negative.  The 
lord  high  steward  informed  Balmerino  that,  having  start- 
ed an  objection,  desired  counsel,  and  had  their  assistance, 
he  was  now  to  make  use  of  it,  if  be  thought  fit.  His 
lordship  answered  that  his  counsel  having  satisfied  him 
there  was  nothing  in  the  objection  that  could  do  him  ser- 
vice,  he  declined  having  them  heard ;  that  he  would  not 
have  made  the  objection,  if  he  had  not  been  persuaded 
there  was  ground  for  it ;  and  that  he  was  sorry  for  the 
trouble  he  had  given  his  grace  and  the  peers.  All  the 
prisoners  having  thus  submitted  to  the  court,  the  lord 
high  steward  made  a  long  and  pathetic  speech,  which  he 


ncluded  b' 


ly  pronouncing  s 


itence  in  these  words :  "  The 


judgment  of  the  law  is,  and  this  high  court  dotli  award, 
that  you  William  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  George  Earl  of 
Cromarty,  and  Arthur  Lord  Balmerino,  and  every  of  you, 
return  to  the  prison  of  the  Tower,  from  whence  you  came ; 
from  thence  you  must  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution; 
when  you  come  there,  you  must  be  hanged  by  the  neck  ; 
but  not  till  you  are  dead ;  for  you  must  be  cut  down 
alive ;  then  your  bowels  must  be  taken  out,  and  burnt 
before  your  faces  ;  then  your  heads  must  be  severed  from 
your  bodies ;  and  your  bodies  must  be  divided  each  into 
four  quarters ;  and  these  must  be  at  the  king's  disposal. 
And  God  Almighty  be  merciful  to  your  souls !"  After 
sentence  was  passed,  the  prisoners  were  withdrawn  from 
the  bar,  and  the  lord  high  steward,  standing  up  uncover- 
ed, broke  his  staff,  and  announced  tliat  his  commission 

IS  dissolved. 

The  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  who  was  only  in  his  forty- 
second  year,  and  extremely  anxious  for  life,  immediately 
presented  a  petition  for  mercy  to  the  king,  together  with 
others  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Cumber, 
land,  entreating  them  to  intercede  in  his  behalf  with  their 
royal  father.  The  tenor  of  these  petitions  was  much  the 
same  with  that  of  his  speech,  equally  penitential  and 
humble,  and  equally  unworthy  of  his  birth,  rank,  and 
former  character.  That  to  the  duke  contained  a  vindica- 
tion of  himself  from  some  aspersions  which  had  reached 
his  royal  highness,  and  which  he  understood  had  preju- 
diced that  personage  against  him.  It  had  been  whisper- 
ed that  the  carl  was  concerned  in  the  order  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  pocket  of  a  prisoner  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  and  that,  moreover,  he  had  exercised  sundry 
other  cruelties  upon  the  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
h  of  these  charges  he  distinctly  denied — 
and  probably  with  truth;  though  the  assertion  that  he  had 
voluntarily  surrendered  himself  to  government,  contained 
in  his  speech,  and  in  tile  petition  to  the  king,  was  after- 
wards confessed  by  himself  to  have  been  made  only  with 
■'  eview  of  moving  his  majesty  to  mercy. 

The  Earl  of  Cromarty,  whoso  share  in  the  insurrection 


liad  been  much  less  conspicuous,  and  who  had  not,  like 
Kilmarnock,  added  ingratitude  to  his  other  misdemean- 
ours, made  similar  efforts  to  obtain  the  royal  grace.  The 
comitess  went  about,  after  the  sentence  had  been  pro- 
nounced, delivering  petitions  in  person  to  all  the  lords  of 
the  ca-bmet-council ;  and  on  the  following  Sunday,  she 
went  in  mourning  to  Kensington  Palace,  to  petition  ma. 
jesty  Itself."  When  the  interesting  condition  of  this  lady 
nsidercd,  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  more  powerful 
mode  of  intercession  could  not  have  been  adopted.  She 
way-laid  the  king  as  he  was  going  to  chapel,  fell  upon 
her  knees  before  him,  seized  the  hem  of  his  coat,  and, 
presenting  a  petition,  fainted  away  at  his  feet.  His  ma- 
jesty  raised  her  up  with  his  own  hand,  received  her  peti- 
and  gave  it  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  was  in  at- 
tendance ;  desiring  Lady  Stair,  who  accompanied  Lady 
Cromarty,  to  conduct  her  to  an  apartment  where  care 
might  be  taken  of  her.  A  day  or  two  after,  the  Dukes  of 
Hamilton  and  Montrose,  the  Earl  of  Stair,  and  several 
other  courtiers,  interceded  with  his  majesty  in  the  un. 
fortunate  earl's  behalf. 

Balmerino  made  no  effort  to  save  his  life,  but  behaved 
after  this  period  as  one  who  had  resigned  himself  to 
death,  and  who  despises  those  who  are  to  inflict  It.  C.i 
learning  that  his  two  brothers  in  affliction  had  made  their 
appUcations  for  mercy,  he  said,  with  a  sneer,  that,  as  they 
had  such  great  interest  at  court,  they  might  have  squeezed 
his  name  in  with  their  own.  On  a  gentleman  calling 
upon  him  a  week  after  his  sentence,  and  apologising  for 
intruding  upon  the  few  hours  which  his  lordship  had  to 
live,  he  replied,  "  Oh,  sir,  no  intrusion  at  all— I  have  done 
nothing  to  make  my  conscience  uneasy.  I  shall  die  with 
a  true  heart,  and  undaunted;  for  I  think  no  man  fit  to 
live,  who  is  not  fit  to  die;  nor  am  I  any  ways  concerned 
at  what  I  have  done." 

The  Earl  of  CromaJ-ty  received  a  pardon  on  the  9th  of 
August,  and  on  the  11th  an  order  was  signed  in  council 
for  the  execution  of  Lords  Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino. 
Cromarty  and  Kilmarnock  had  both  alike  hoped  for  par- 
don, and  most  people  expected  that  Balmerino  would  be 
the  only  victim.  But  tlie  resentment  of  the  king  at  liil- 
marnock's  ingratitude,  and  tlie  unfavourable  impression 
which  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  received  of  his  cha- 


racter, togethe 


'ith  the 


gross  prevarications  upon 


vhich 


he  had  grounded  his  claims  for  mercy,  determined,  it 
was  supposed,  that  he  should  also  perish.  Two  writs 
therefore,  passed  the  great  seal  on  tiie  12th,  empowering 
the  Lord  CornwaUis,  constable  of  the  tower,  to  deliver 
the  bodies  of  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock  and  Lord  Balmerino 
to  the  sheriffs  of  London,  for  execution,  on  the  18th. 
Nothing  could  mark  more  strongly  the  different  cha- 


racters of  these  two  unfortunate  noblemen,  than  the  way 
which  each  respectively  received  intelligence  of  this 
final  order.  It  was  communicated  to  Kilmarnock  by  Mr. 
Foster,  a  dissenting  or  presbyterian  clergyman,  who  had 
spent  some  time  before  with  his  lordship  in  religious  ex- 
ercises, and  in  some  measure  prepared  his  mind  for  the 
dreadful  announcement.  When  tlie  words  of  doom  fell 
upon  the  ear  of  the  culprit,  their  force  was  softened  by 
tlie  religious  consolations  with  which  they  were  accom- 
panied; and  Kilmarnock  received  them  with  the  tran- 
quillity and  resignation  of  a  true  Christian.  Balmerino, 
on  the  contrary,  heard  tlie  news  witli  all  the  unconcern 
and  levity  with  which  he  might  have  some  montlis  before 
received  an  order  for  some  military  movement.  He  was 
Itting  at  dinner,  with  his  lady,  when  the  warrant  ar- 
rived ;  and,  on  her  starting  up  distractedly  and  swooning 
away,  he  coolly  proceeded  to  recover  her  by  the  usual 
and  then,  remarking  that  it  should  not  make  him 
lose  his  dinner,  sat  down  again  to  table  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  He  could  even  scarcely  help  chiding  her  for 
the  concern  she  had  displayed  in  his  behalf,  requesting 
her  to  resume  her  seat  at  table,  and  absolutely  laughing 
when  she  declared  her  inability  to  eat.  The  gentle  piety 
and  resignation  of  Kilmarnock  excited  universal  admira- 
tion and  pity  among  the  whigs,  while  the  indifference  of 
Balmerino  was  hailed,  by  his  own  party,  as  the  heroism 
of  a  martyr. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  execution  was  Monday  the 
18th  of  August.  On  the  Saturday  preceding.  General 
Williamson  thought  proper  to  give  Kilmarnock  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  circumstances  of  solemnity  and  outward 
terror  vvhicli  would  accompany  it.  He  informed  his 
lordship  that,  about  ten  in  tlic  morning,  the  sheriflfs  would 
come  to  demand  the  prisoners,  who  would  be  delivered  to 
them  at  the  gate  of  the  tower;  that  from  thence,  if  their 
lordships  thought  proper,  they  should  walk  on  foot  to  the 
house  appointed  on  Tower-hill  for  their  reception,  where 
the  rooms  would  be  hung  with  black,  to  make  the  more 
decent  and  solemn  appearance,  and  that  the  scaffold 
would  also  he  covered  with  black  tloth ;  that  his  lordship 
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might  repose  and  prepare  himself,  in  the  room  fitted  up 
for  him,  as  long  as  he  thought  convenient,  remembering 
only  that  the  warrant  for  execution  was  Umited  to  one 
o'clock;  tliat,  because  of  a  complaint  made  by  Lord  Ken- 
mure  in  1716,  that  the  block  was  too  low,  it  was  raised 
to  the  height  of  two  feet;  that,  to  fix  it  the  more  firmly, 
props  would  be  placed  directly  under  it,  that  the  certainty 
or  decency  of  the  execution  might  not  be  obstructed  by 
any  concussion  or  sudden  jerk  of  the  body.  In  all  this 
Lord  Kilmarnock  expressed  his  satisfaction.  But,  when 
informed  that  two  mourning-hearses  would  be  placed 
close  by  the  scaffold,  so  that,  when  the  heads  were  struck 
off,  the  coffins  miglit  soon  be  taken  out  to  receive  the 
bodies,  he  said  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  coffins  upon 
the  scaffijld,  for  by  that  means  the  bodies  would  be  sooner 
removed  out  of  sight.  Being  further  informed,  that  an 
executioner  was  provided,  who,  besides  being  expert,  was 
a  very  good  sort  of  man,  he  exclaimed,  "General,  this  is 
one  of  the  worst  circumstances  that  you  have  mentioned. 
I  cannot  tlioroughly  like,  for  a  work  of  this  kind,  your 
good  sort  of  men.  One  of  that  character  must  be  tender- 
hearted and  compassionate;  and  a  rougher  and  less  sen- 
sible person  would  be  much  more  fit  for  the  office.  He 
then  requested  tliat  four  persons  might  be  appointed  to 
receive  the  head,  when  it  was  severed  from  the  body,  in  a 
red  cloth,iu  order  tliat  it  might  not,  as  he  had  been  inform- 
ed was  the  case  in  some  former  executions,  roll  about  the 
scaffold,  and  be  thereby  mangled  and  disfigured  ;  adding, 
that  this  was  a  small  circumstance  in  comparison,  but  he 
was  not  willing  that  his  body  should  be  exposed  to  any 
unnecessary  indecency  after  tlie  just  sentence  of  the  law- 
had  been  executed.  Throughout  this  trying  conversation, 
his  lordship  is  said  to  have  maintained  as  much  con 
sure  as  tlie  least  compassionate  reader  can  do  in  perus 
a'  mere  report  of  it.  General  Williamson  advised  him 
conclusion,  to  think  frequently  on  tlie  circumstance 
his  death-scene,  in  order  that  tliey  might  make  the  less 
impression  when  presented  to  his  senses. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
tion,  a  troop  of  life-guards,  a  troop  of  horse  grenadier 
guards,  and  about  a  thousand  foot  guards,  drew  them, 
selves  up  on  Tower  Hill,  in  the  form  of  a  battledore— 
the  round  part  enclosing  the  scaffold,  and  the  handle, 
formed  by  two  lines,  extending  to  the  lower  gate, 
with  a  proper  space  between  for  the  procession  to  pass. 
About  eight  o'clock,  the  sheriffs  of  London,  their  under- 
sheriffs,  and  their  officers,  namely,  six  sergeants  at  mace, 
six  yeomen,  and  the  executioner,  met  at  tlie  Mitre  Ta- 
vern, in  Fenchurch  street,  where  they  breakfasted.  They 
soon  after  went  to  the  house  hired  by  them  for  tlie  recep- 
tion of  the  prisoners,  which  was  about  thirty  yards  dis- 
tant, and  in  front  of  which  the  scaffold  had  been  erected. 
At  ten  o'clock,  the  block  was  fixed,  covered  with  black 
clcth,  and  several  sacks  of  saw-dust  were  provided,  to 
strewn  upon  the  scaffold.  Soon  after,  the  two  cofl: 
were  brought  upon  the  scaffold.  These  were  covered  with 
black  clotli,  ornamented  with  gilt  nails,  and  upon  that 
of  Kilmarnock  was  a  plate  with  this  inscription,  "Guliel 
nius  Comes  de  Kilmarnock,  decollatus  18°  Augusti  1746 
^tat.  suae  42,"  with  an  earl's  coronet  over  it;  while  Bal 
merino's  bore,  "Arthurus  Dominus  de  Balmerino,  decol 
latus  18°  Augusti  1746.  ^Etat.  su»  58,"  surmounted  by 
the  coronet  of  a  baron. 

These  preparations  over,  the  officers  to  whom  the  n: 
nagement  of  the  execution  was  by  law  assigned,  went 
procession  to  the  Tower,  and  knocked  at  the  gate,  when 
the  warder  within  asked,  "  Who's  there?"  and  was  an- 
swered by  an  officer,  "  The  sheriffs  of  London  and  Mid. 
dlesex."  According  to  ancient  usage,  the  warder  asked, 
"  What  do  they  want  ?"  and  the  officer  answered,  "  The 
bodies  of  William,  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  and  Arthur,  Lord 
Balmerino."  The  warder  said,  "  I  will  go  and  inform 
the  heutenant  of  the  tower."  When  General  Williamson 
consequently  informed  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock  that  the 
sheriffs  were  waiting  for  the  prisoners,  his  lordship,  hav 
ing  completely  prepared  himself  for  the  terrible  announce 
nient,  was  not  in  the  least  degree  agitated,  but  said,  calm, 
ly,  "  General,  I  am  ready,  and  will  follow  you."  In  going 
down  stairs,  he  met  Balmerino  at  the  first  landing-place, 
who  embraced  him  affectionately,  and  said,  "  My  lord,  I 
am  heartily  sorry  to  have  your  company  in  tliis  expedi- 
tion." The  two  unfortunate  noblemen  were  then  conduct- 
ed to  the  Tower  gate,and  delivered  over  to  the  slieriffi 
gave  receipts  to  the  deputy -lieutenants  for  their  pc 
As  they  were  leaving  the  Tower,  the  deputy -lieutenant, 
according  to  custom,  cried,  "  God  bless  King  George !" 
to  which  Kilmarnock  made  a  bow,  while  the  inflexible 
Balmerino  exclaimed,  "  God  bless  King  James !"  Tlie 
procession  moved  in  a  slow  and  solemn  manner  towards 
the  house  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  lords ;  Kil- 
marnock, attended  by  Mr.  Slicriff  Blackford,  with  Messrs. 
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Foster  and  Home,  two  presbyterian  clergymen,  and  Bal- 
merino, supported  by  Mr.  Sheriff  Cockayne,  accom- 
panied by  the  chaplain  of  the  Tower  and  another  minister 
of  the  episcopalian  persuasion.  As  they  were  moving 
along,  some  person  was  heard  to  exclaim  from  the  sur- 
romiding  crowd,  "Which  is  Balmerino?"  when  that  no- 
instantly  turned  half  round,  and  politely  said, 
Balmerino."  Two  hearses  and  a  mourning  coach 
followed  the  procession,  adding  an  inexpressible  solemni- 
ty and  gloom  to  a  scene  already  as  melancholy  as  can  be 
conceived. 

On  arriving  within  the  area  around  the  scaffold,  the 

■o  lords  were  conducted  into  separate  apartments  in 
the  house  fitted  up  for  their  reception,  where  their  friends 
were  admitted  to  see  them.  The  walls  of  this  house 
were  liung  with  black,  as  well  as  the  passage  leading 
from  it  to  the  scaffold,  and  the  scaffold  itself,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  sheriff's.  When  the  pageant  had  come  to  the 
scaffold,  the  troops  which  lined  the  road  from  the  Tower 
closed  in  behind  the  rest,  and  the  scaffold  was  thus  sur- 
rounded by  soldiers  six  deep. 

About  eleven  o'clock.  Lord  Kilmarnock  received   a 
message  from  Lord  Balmerino,  requesting  an  interview ; 
which   being    consented   to,  Balmerino  was  introduced 
into  Kilmarnock's  apartment.     The  conversation  which 
took  place,  is  reported  by  Mr.  Foster  to  have  been  pre- 
cisely as  follows  :— Balmerino.     "  My  lord,  I  beg  leave 
to  ask  your  lordship  one  question." — Kiljurxock.    "  To 
my  lord,  that  you  shall  tliink  it  proper  to 
believe  I  shall  see  no  reason  to  decline  giving  z 
'  Why,  then,  my  lord,  did  you  ever  si 
or  know  of  any  order,  signed  by  the  prince,  to  give  i 
quarter  at  CuUoden  ?"— K.     "  No,  my  lord."— B,    "  Ni 
I,  neither ;  and  therefore,  it  seems  to  be  an  invention 
justify  their  own  murders." — K.     "No,  my  lord,  I   do 
not  think  that  inference  can  be  drawn  from  it ;  because, 
while  I  was  at  Inverness,  I  was  informed  by  several  offi- 
cers that  there  was  such  an  order,  signed  '  George  Mur- 
ray ;'  and  that  it  was  in  the  duke's  custody." — B.  "  Lord 
George  Murray  I     Why,  then,  they  should  not  charge  it 
upon  tlie  prince."     His  lordship  then  took  his  leave,  em- 
bracing his  fellow  prisoner  witli   great  tenderness,  and 
saying  to  him,  "  My  dear  lord  Kilmarnock,  I  am  only 
sorry  that  I  cannot  pay  all  this  reckoning  alone.     Once 
more,  farewell  for  ever  1" 

Lord  Kilmarnock  spent  nearly  an  hour  after  this  con- 
versation, in  devotion  with  Mr.  Foster  and  the  gentleman 
attending  liim,  and  in  making  declarations  that  he  sin. 
cerely  repented  of  his  crime,  and  had  resumed  at  this 
last  hour  his  former  attachment  to  tlie  reigning  family. 
His  rank  giving  him  a  dreadful  precedence  in  what  was 
to  ensue,  he  was  led  first  to  the  scaffold.  Before  leaving 
the  room,  he  took  a  tender  farewell  of  all  the 
who  attended  him.  When  he  stepped  upon  the  scaffold, 
notwithstanding  all  his  previous  attempts  to  familiarise 
Ills  mind  with  the  idea  of  the  scene,  he  could  not  help 
being  somewhat  appalled  at  tlie  sight  of  so  many  dread 
ful  objects ;  and  he  muttered  in  the  ear  of  one  of  tlie 
attendant  clergymen,  "  Home,  this  is  terrible !"  He  was 
habited  in  doloiiil  black,  and  bore  a  countenance  which, 
though  quite  composed,  wore  tlie  deepest  hue  of  melan- 
choly. The  sight  of  his  care-worn  but  still  handsome 
figure,  and  of  his  pale  resigned  countenance,  produced  ; 
great  impression  upon  the  spectators,  many  of  whoii 
burst  into  tears.  The  executioner  himself  was  so  mucl 
affected,  that  he  was  obUged  to  drink  several  glasses  o 
spirits,  to  brace  his  nerves  for  the  work  of  death. 

From  a  rare  contemporary  print  of  the  execution  of 
Lord  Kilmarnock,  it  appears  that  the  scaffold  was  very 
small,  and  that  there  were  not  above  six  or  seven  person 
altogether  upon  it  at  the  time  his  lordship  submitted  U 
the  block.  The  block  is  a  piece  of  wood,  considerably 
higher  than  may  be  generally  supposed ;  the  culprit  only 
requiring  to  kneel  and  bend  a  httle  forward  in  order 
to  bring  his  neck  over  it.  The  cloth  which  originally 
covered  the  surrounding  rails,  is  turned  up  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  the  spectators  below  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  dreadful  circumstances  of  tlie  scene.  The 
culprit  appears  kneeling  at  the  block,  without  his  coat 
and  waistcoat,  and  the  frill  of  his  shirt  hanging  down. 
The  figures  upon  the  scaffold,  all  except  one  of  awfully 
important  character,  arc  dressed  in  tiio<e  liill  dark  suits 
of  the  fashion  of  King  George  the  Si  in''  t.  in.  w  Im  h 
our  grandfatiiersused  to  call  by  the  *:. 
"  a  stand  of  mournings  ;"  and  most  . .    ; 

handkerchiefs  at  their  eyes,  and  e.xpii--,  I'V   iIim:   

tudes,  the  most  violent  grief. 

It  was  a  little  after  mid-day  when  the  unhappy  Kil- 
marnock approached  the  scene  of  his  last  sufferings. 
After  mounting  the  scaffold,  and  taking  leave  of  Sir. 
Foster,  who  chose  to  retire,  he  stripped  off  his  upper 


dust,  so  that  i 


;,  turned  down  his  shirt,  and  arranged  his  long 

d  hair,  (previously  in  a  bag,)  under  a  large  napkin 

of  damask  cloth,  which  he  had  brought  for  the  purpose 

of  forming  it  into  a  cap.     He  also  informed  the  execu- 

honi  he  gave  a  purse  containing  five  guineas, 

that  he  would  give  the  signal  for  the  descent  of  the  axe, 

about  two  minutes  after  he  should  lay  his  neck  upon  the 

block,  by  dropping  a  handkerchief.     Then  he  went  for- 

ard  and  knelt  upon  a  black  cushion,  which  was  placed 

r  the  purpose  before  the  block.     Whether  to  support 

imself,  or  as  a  more  convenient  posture  for  devotion, 

lie  happened  to  lay  his  hands  upon  the  surface  of  the 

block,  along  witli  his  neck;  and  the  executioner  was 

obhgcd  to  liesiie  him  to  let  them  fall  down,  lest  they 

should  be  mangled  or  break  the  blow.     Being  informed 

that  the  neck  of  his  w-aistcoat  was  in  the  way,  he  rose 

>nce  more  upon  his  feet  and  with  the  help  of  one  of  his 

riends,  (Mr.  Walkingshaw  of  Scotstoun,)  had  that  gar- 

neiit  taken  off.     I'his  done,  and  the  neck  being  made 

completely  bare  to  the  shoulder,  he  again  knelt  down  as 

before.     Hr.  Home's  servant,  who  held  a  corner  of  the 

cloth  to  receive  bis  head,  heard  him  at  this*  moment  re- 

ind  tlie  executioner  that  he  would  give  the  signal  in 

about  two  minutes.     That  interval  he  spent  in  fervent 

devotion,  as  appeared  by  the  motion  of  his  hands,  and 

and  then  of  his  head.     Having  then  fixed  his  neck 

down  close  upon  tlie  block,  he  gave  the  signal ;  his  body 

remained  without  the  least  motion  till  the  descent  of  the 

axe ;  which  went  so  far  through  the  neck  at  the  first 

blow,  that  only  a  little  piece  of  skin   remained  to  be 

severed  by  the  second. 

The  head,  which  immediately  dropped  into  the  cloth, 
was  not  exposed  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  executioner, 
in  consequence  of  the  prisoner's  express  request,  but  de- 
posited with  his  body  in  tlie  coffin,  which  was  then  de- 
livered to  liis  friends,  and  deposited  in  the  hearse.     The 
scaffold  was  then  cleaned,  and  strewed  with  fresh  saw 
appearance  of  a  former  execution  might 
to  offend  the  feelings  of  Lord  Balmerino;  and 
was   dressed  in   white,  changed 
such  of  his  clothes  as  were  bloody. 

The  under-sheriff  then  went  to  the  apartment  of  Bal- 
merino, who,  upon  his  entrance,  said  that  he  supposed 
Lord  Kilmarnock  was  now  no  more,  and  asked  how  the 
executioner  had  performed  his  duty.  Being  informed 
upon  this  point,  he  remarked  that  it  was  well  done.  He 
had  previously  maintained  before  his  friends  a  show  of 
resolution  and  indifference  which  perfectly  astonished 
them  ;  twice  taking  wine,  with  a  little  bread,  and  de- 
siring them  to  drink  him  "  a  degree  to  heaven."  He 
now  said,  "  Gentleincn,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer,  for 
I  desire  not  to  protract  my  life ;"  saluted  them  with  an 
air  of  cheerfiilness  which  drew  tears  from  every  eye  but 
his  own  ;  and  hastened  to  the  scaffold. 

The  appearance  of  Balmerino  upon  this  fatal  stage 
produced  a  very  different  sensation  among  the  spectators 
fi"om  that  occasioned  by  Kilmarnock.  His  firm  step, 
his  bold  bluff  figure,  but  above  all  his  dress,  the  same 
regimental  suit  of  blue  turned  up  with  red,  which  he 
had  worn  throughout  the  late  campaign,  excited  breath- 
less admiration,  rather  than  any  emotion  of  pity,  and 
made  the  crowd  regard  him  as  a  being  of  a  superior  na- 
tui'e.  So  far  from  expressing  any  concern  about  his  ap- 
proaching death,  he  even  reproved  tiie  tenderness  of  such 
of  his  friends  as  were  about  him.  Walking  round  the 
scaffold,  he  bowed  to  the  people,  and  inspected  the  in- 
scription upon  his  coffin,  which  he  declared  to  be  cor- 
rect. He  also  asked  which  was  his  hearse,  and  ordered 
the  man  to  drive  near.  Then  looking  with  an  air  of 
satisfaction  at  the  block,  which  he  designated  as  his  "^iZ- 
ioic  of  rest,"  he  took  out  a  paper,  and,  putting  on  his 
spectacles,  read  it  to  the  few  about  him.  It  contained  a 
declaration  of  his  unshaken  adherence  to  the  house  of 
Stuart,  and  of  liis  regret  for  ever  having  served  in  the 
armies  of  their  enemies.  Queen  Anne  and  George  the 
First,  which  he  considered  the  only  faults  of  his  life  de- 
serving his  present  fate. 

Finally,  he  called  for  the  executioner;  who  immedi- 
ately appeared,  and  was  about  to  ask  his  forgiveness, 
when  Balmerino  stopped  him,  by  saying,  "  Friend,  you 
need  not  ask  forgiveness  ;  the  execution  of  your  duty  is 
commendable."  Presenting  the  fellow  with  three  gui- 
1  I,  he  added,  "  Friend,  I  never  had  much  money;  this 
.  I  now  have;  I  wish  it  w-as  more  for  your  sake; 
:i)-i  sorry  I  can  add  nothing  to  it,  but  my  coat  and 
,.  ■  i.  .lat."  He  took  off  these  garments,  and  laid  them 
upon  his  coffin  for  the  e.xeciitioner. 

In  his  immediate  preparations  for  death,  this  singular 
man  displayed  the  same  wonderful  degree  of  eoolnes  and 
intrepidity.  Ha^■ing  put  on  a  flannel  vest  which  had 
been  made  on  purpose,  together  with  a  cap  of  tartan,  to 
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denote^  he  said,  that  lie  died  a  Scotsman,  he  went  to  the 
l)lock  and,  kneclinjf  down,  went  through  a  sort  o 
hearsal  of  the  execution,  for  the  instruction  of  the  ci 
tioner  ;  sliowing  hiin  how  he  should  give  the  signal  for 
the  blow  by  dropping  his  arms.  He  then  returned  to 
his  friends,  took  a  tender  farewell  of  them,  and,  looking 
round  upon  the  crowd,  said, "  I  am  afraid  there  are  some 
who  may  think  my  behaviour  bold  ;  but,  (addressing  a 
gentleman  near  him,)  remember, sir,  what  I  tell  you;  it 
arises  from  a  confidence  in  God,  and  a  clear  conscience." 
At  this  moment,  lie  observed  the  executioner  standing 
with  the  axe,  and,  going  up  to  him,  took  the  fatal  weap 
into  his  own  hand  and  felt  its  edge.  On  returning 
he  showed  the  man  where  to  strike  his  neck,  and  a 
mated  him  to  do  it  with  vigour  and  resolution ;  adding, 
"  for  in  that,  friend,  will  consist  your  mercy."  Witli 
countenance  of  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  he  then  knelt 
down  at  the  block,  and,  uttering  the  following  words 
"  O  Lord,  reward  my  friends,  forgive  my  enemies,  bless 
the  prince  and  the  duke,  and  receive  my  soul,"— dropped 
his  arms  for  the  blow.  The  executioner,  recollceti 
the  deliberation  of  Lord  Kilmarnock,  was  thrown  out  by 
the  suddenness  with  wliieli  the  signal  was  given  in  the 
present  case,  and  gave  his  blow  without  taking  accurate 
aim  at  the  proper  place.  He  hit  the  unfortunate  noble- 
man between  the  shoulders ;  depriving  him  in  a  great 
measure,  it  was  supposed,  of  sensation,  but  by  no  means 
producing  death.  It  has  been  said  by  some  who  wit- 
nessed this  dreadful  scene,  that  the  unfortunate  man 
turned  his  head  half  round,  and  gnashed  his  teeth  either 
with  rage  or  pain,  while  his  eyeballs  glared  dreadfully, 
in  the  face  of  the  executioner.  If  this  was  the  case,  it 
fortunately  did  not  prevent  the  man  from  recovering  his 
presence  of  mind ;  for  he  immediately  brought  down 
another  blow,  which  went  through  two  thirds  of  the 
neck.  Death  immediately  followed  this  stroke,  and  the 
body  fell  away  from  the  block.  It  was  presently  re- 
placed by  some  of  the  by-standers;  and  a  third  blow 
completed  the  work. 

The  fate  of  these  unfortunate  noblemen  excited  more 
public  interest  than  perhaps  any  other  thing  connected 
with  the  insurrection.  The  Jacobites,  together  with  all 
such  as  were  of  a  bold  temperament,  applauded  the  be- 
haviour of  Balmerino  ;  while  the  Whigs,  and  all  persons 
of  a  pious  disposition,  admired  the  placid  and  devout 
resignation  of  Kilmarnock.  Every  member  of  the  state 
seemed  to  have  chosen  his  favourite  nobleman,  in  whose 
behalf  he  was  prepared  to  talk,  dispute,  and  even  to  fight. 
Innumerable  publications  appeared,  regarding  them, 
informing  the  public  of  tlieir  history,  and  discussing 
their  respective  and  very  opposite  characters.  Among 
these  it  is  remarkable,  that  no  one  did  justice,  either  to 
the  profound  humility  and  sorrow-struck  contrition  of 
Kilmarnock,  or  to  the  dauntless  magnanimity  and  se- 
renity of  Balmerino.  One  set  cants  about  Kilmarnock's 
long  prayers  and  death-wrung  petitions  to  King  George  : 
the  other  talks  with  indignation  of  Balmerino's  continu- 
ed rebellion  and  his  soldier-like  levity.  It  is  still  more 
remarkable,  perhaps,  that  no  publication  of  the  time  ad- 
vocated the  propriety  of  showing  mercy  to  these  or  to 
any  other  of  the  rebels.  All  the  fugitive  writers  seem 
to  have  been  impressed,  on  this  occasion,  with  a  terri- 
ble idea  of  the  power  of  government,  and  to  have  thought 
that  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  make  sure  of 
their  own  lives  was  to  permit  the  law  to  be  gorged  with 
other  victims.  Almost  the  only  remonstrance  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made,  was  the  simple  insertion  in 
one  or  two  of  the  Jacobite  journals,  of  the  well  known 
passage  in  Measure  for  Measure : 
"  No  ceremony  that  to  the  great  belongs, 
Not  to  the  king's  crown  nor  the  deputed  sword. 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe, 
Becomes  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace. 

As  merci/  does.     Alas  !  alas  I 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once  ; 
And  he  that  might  th'  advantage  once  have  took. 
Found  out  the  remedy.     How  would  you  be. 
If  he,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?     Oil,  think  on  that. 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips. 
Like  men  new  made. — 

To-morrow  ?  Oh  !  that's  sudden ;  spare  him,  spare  him! 
He's  not  prepared  for  death." 

James  Nicholson,  Walter  Ogilvie,  and  Donald  Mac- 
donald,  forming  a  selection  from  the  Scottish  officers 
taken  at  Carlisle,  were  the  next  victims  of  the  offended 
state.  They  were  condemned  at  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  on 
the  3d  of  August  (along  with  Alexander  MacGrowthcr, 
who  was  afterwards  reprieved,)  and  executed  at  Ken- 
nington  Common  on  the  22d.    Nicholson  had  kept  a 
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coftoe-house  at  Lcith,  and  was  a  man  in  middle  life  ;  but 
MacDonald  and  Ogilvie  were  both  young  men  of  good 
famihes,  the  first  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  Keppocli,  and 
the  other  a  native  of  the  county  of  Banff.  They 
conducted  to  the  place  of  execution  in  a  sledge,  guarded 
by  a  party  of  horse  grenadiers  and  a  detachment  of  the 
foot-guards.  MacDonald  and  Nicholson  appeared  a 
last  solemn  scene  in  their  Highland  dress.  1  hey  spent 
an  hour  in  devotion  upon  the  scaffold,  and  were  tlien  ex. 
ecuted  in  precisely  the  same  manner  with  Francis  Town, 
ley  and  his  companions,  except  that  they  were  permit 
ted  to  hang  fifteen  minutes  before  being  dismembered 
the  horrid  circumstances  of  the  former  execution  having 
been  found  too  much,  even  for  the  feelings  of  the 
crowd,  which  usually  assembles  on  such  i 


During  the  course  of  the  two  ensuing  months,  many 
trials  took  place  at  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  without  any  of 
the  prisoners  receiving  sentence  of  death.  But, 
15th  of  November,  judgment  was  at  length  pronounced 
upon  no  fewer  than  twenty-two  persons,  who  had  been 
convicted  singly  at  different  times  ;  and  out  of  these  five 
were  ordered"  for  execution  on  the  28th  of  November. 
The  namesof  the  unfortunate  persons  were  John  Hamil- 
ton, Alexander  Leith,  Sir  John  Wedderburn,  Andrew 
Wood,  and  James  Bradshaw.  Hamilton  had  been  go- 
vernor  of  Carlisle,  and  signed  its  capitulation;  Leith  was 
an  aged  and  infirm  man,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
by  his  activity  as  a  captain  in  the  Duke  of  Perth's  regi. 
ment ;  Sir  John  Wedderburn  had  acted  as  receiver  of 
the  excise  duties  and  cess  raised  by  the  insurgents ;  An- 
drew Wood  was  a  youth  of  little  more  than  two-and- 
twenty,  who  had  displayed  great  courage  and  zeal  in  the 
regiment  of  John  Roy  Stewart ;  and  Bradshaw  was  a  re- 
spectable and  wealthy  merchant  of  Manchester,  who  had 
abandoned  his  business,  and  spent  his  fortune  in  the 
cause  for  which  he  was  now  to  lay  down  his  life. 

The  execution  of  these  gentlemen,  which  took 
on  the  28th  of  November,  was  attended  with  some 
ing  circumstances.  Before  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  servants  of  the  keeper  unlocked  the  rooms  in  which 
Sir  John  Wedderburn,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  James 
shaw  were  confined,  and,  uttering  the  awful  ann 
ment  that  they  were  to  die,  desired  them  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  sheriff,  who  would  immediately 
to  demand  their  persons.  Although  this  was  the  first 
certain  intelligence  they  had  of  their  fate,  they  received 
it  with  calmness,  and  said  they  would  soon  be  ready  to 
obey  the  sheriff's  request.  They  then  took  a  melancholy 
farewell  of  a  fellow-officer  of  the  name  of  Farquharson, 
who  had  been  respited,  and  was  confined  on  the  same 
side  of  the  prison.  The  keeper's  servants  proceeded  to 
rouse  the  rest  of  the  doomed  men,  besides  one  of  the 
name  of  Lindsay,  who  was  as  yet  expected  to  share  their 
fate.  When  they  were  told  to  prepare  for  the  sheriff. 
Wood  enquired  if  Governor  Hamilton  had  been  finally 
consigned  to  execution  ;  and  being  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative, remarked,  "  that  he  Vvas  sorry  for  that  poor 
old  gentleman."  They  were  led  into  the  fore  part  ot  the 
prison,  and  provided  with  a  slight  refreshment.  On  ac- 
count of  the  policy  of  government  in  granting  reprieves 
at  the  last  hour,  Bradshaw  still  hoped  to  be  pardoned, 
and  endeavoured,  on  this  occasion,  to  display  a  confident 
cheerfulness  of  manner.  Wood,  entertaining  no  suelj 
expectations,  called  for  wine,  and  drank  the  health  of 
his  political  idols,  boldly  assigning  to  each  his  treasona- 
ble title.  Lindsay's  reprieve  arrived  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  submitting  to  have  his  hands  tied,  and  pro- 
duced such  an  effect  upon  his  feelings  as  almost  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  life  which  it  was  designed  to  save.  The 
sanguine  Bradshaw,  whose  halter  was  just  then  thrown 
over  his  head,  eagerly  enquired  "  if  there  was  any  news 
for  him." — "  The  sheriff  is  come,  and  waits  for  you !" 
was  the  awful  answer  knelled  upon  the  poor  man's  ear. 

They  were  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution  in  two 
sledges,  Bradshaw  shedding  tears  of  disappointment  and 
wretchedness.  They  arrived  at  the  root  of  the  fatal  tree 
a  little  after  noon,  and  the  execution  immediately  took 
place,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  crowd  of  spectators.  Brad- 
shaw,  and  also  Sir  John  Wedderburn,  were  observed  to 
look  earnestly  at  the  gallows  as  they  drew  near  to  it. 
The  whole  prayed  for  King  James,  and  declared  they  did 
not  fear  death.  Bradshaw  was  tied  up  first,  and  the  rest 
as  they  were  taken  out  of  the  sledges.  The  wagon  was 
drawn  away  from  beneath  them,  while  they  were  yet 
imploring  the  Almighty  to  receive  their  souls.  On  be- 
ing cut  down,  their  bowels  were  taken  out  and  thrown 
into  a  fire  which  blazed  near  the  gallows.  Their  bodies 
were  afterwards  surrendered  to  their  friends. 

In  the  meantime,  this  bloody  work  had  been  proceed- 
ing with  still  greater  energy  at  Carlisle  and  York,  where  | 


it  was  thought  necessary  to  try  the  most  of  the  insur- 
gents who  had  been  taken  at  Culloden,  by  the  forms  of 
an  English  court  of  Oj'er  and  Terminer,  instead  of 
placing  them  at  the  mercy  of  their  countrymen,  who 
were  now  too  generally  suspected  of  disaffection  to  be 
intrusted  with  a  commision  so  important.  Carlisle,  the 
principal  scene  of  their  misdeeds  in  England,  was  select- 
ed for  the  trial  of  most  of  the  prisoners,  as  a  place  more 
likely  than  any  other  to  produce  a  jury  of  the  stamp  re- 
quired by  government.  The  result  proved  that,  however 
much  the  Scottish  people  might  labour  under  the  impu- 
tation of  humanity,  their  Cumbrian  neighbours  were  not 
in  the  least  degree  tinged  with  that  disloyal  vice. 

About  the  beginning  of  August,  a  herd — for  such  it 
might  be  termed — of  these  ill  starred  persons  was  im- 
pelled, like  one  of  their  own  droves  of  black  cattle,  from 
the  Highlands  towards  Carlisle,  where,  on  being  im- 
prisoned, they  were  found  to  amount  to  no  less  than 
three  hundred  and  eighty-five.  To  try  so  many  indi- 
viduals, with  the  certainty  of  finding  almost  all  of  them 
guilty,  would  have  looked  something  like  premeditated 
massacre  ;  and  might  have  had  an  effect  upon  the  nation 
very  different  from  what  was  intended.  It  was  there- 
fore determined  that,  while  all  the  officers,  and  others 
who  had  distinguished  tliemselves  by  zeal  in  the  insur- 
rection, should  be  tried,  the  great  mass  should  be  per- 
mitted to  cast  lots,  one  in  twenty  to  be  tried,  and  the  rest 
to  be  transported.  Several  individuals  refused  this  extra- 
judicial proffer  of  grace,  and  chose  rather  to  take  their 
chance  upon  a  fiiir  trial.  The  evidences  were  chiefly 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  king's  army.  Bills  of 
indictment  were  found  against  a  hundred  and  nineteen 
individuals  ;  and  the  9th  of  September  was  appointed  the 
day  of  trial. 

The  time  which  intervened  between  the  indictment 
and  trial  of  the  Carlisle  prisoners,  was  occupied  by  the 
judges,  at  York,  where  the  grand  jury  found  bills  of 
indictment  against  seventy-five  insurgents  there  confined, 
whom  the  judges  appointed  to  be  tried  on  the  2d  of 
October.  Notice  has  already  been  taken  of  the  counte- 
nance which  was  given  to  the  bloody  proceedings  of 
government  by  a  party  in  the  nation,  and  the  publica- 
tions by  private  individuals,  in  which  severity  to  the 
vanquished  Jacobites  was  not  only  inculcated,  but  in- 
sisted on.  The  reader  will  learn,  with  equal  surprise 
and  horror,  that  even  the  pulpit  was  occasionaJly  made  a 
vehicle  for  such  inhuman  sentiments.  A  dreadful  in- 
stance occurred  here,  on  the  21st  of  August,  when  the 
chaplain  of  the  high  sheriff  of  York  profaned  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  that  glorious  min.ster  by  preaching,  before 
the  judges,  a  sermon,  the  spirit  of  which  is  sufficiently 
'ndicated  by  its  text — [Numbtrs^  xxv.  5.]  "  And  Moses 
aid  unto  the  judges  of  Israel,  Slay  ye  every  one  his 
nan  that  were  joined  unto  Baal-peor  !" 

The  judges  again- sat  down  at  Carlisle  on  the  9th  of 

September ;  on  which,  and  the  two  following  days,  most 

of  the  hundred  and  nineteen  prisoners  were  arraigned. 

On  the  12th,  the  grand  jury  sat  again,  and  found  bills 

against  fifteen  more.     Out  of  the  hundred  and  thirty- 

persons  in  all,  thus  brought  to  the  bar  at  Carlisle, 

one  obtained  delay,  on  account  of  an  allegation  that  he 

I  peer,  eleven  pled  guilty  when  arraigned,  thirty-two 

guilty  when    brought   to   trial,   t/drtt/- seven  were 

found  guilty,  eleven  found  guilty  but  recommended  to 

erey,  thirty-six  acquitted,  and  Jive  remanded  to  prison 

wait  for  further  evidence. 

The  trials  at  York  commenced  on  the  2d  of  October, 
and  ended  on  the  7th,  when,  out  of  the  seventy-five  per- 
indicted,  lico  pled  guilty  when  arraigned,  sndjifty- 
when  brought  to  trial;  twelve  were  found  guilty, 
four  found  guilty  but  recomre  ended  to  mercy,  aad  Jive 
acquitted.  Seventy  in  all  received  sentence  of  "death. 
The  process  of  all  these  trials  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
remely  simple.  Most  of  the  prisoners  endeavoured  to 
ake  advantage  of  the  notorious  slavery  in  which  the 
elans  were  held  by  their  chiefs,  by  pleading  that  they 
had  been  forced  into  the  insurgent  army  against  their 
will ;  but  their  defence  was  in  every  ease  easily  repelled- 

Before  the  middle  of  October,  an  order  was  sent  to 
Carlisle  for  the  execution  of  thirty,  out  of  the  ninety-one 
persons  there  imprisoned  under  sentence ;  ten  at  Carlisle 
n  the  18th  October,  ten  at  Brampton  on  the  21st,  and 
3n  at  Penrith  on  the  28th.  But  of  the  first  ten,  one  was 
fterwards  reprieved.  The  names  of  the  remaining  nine 
;ere  Thomas  Coppoek,  Edward  Roper,  Francis  Bu- 
chanan of  Arnprior,  Donald  MacDonald  of  Kinloch- 
moidart,  Donald  MacDonald  of  Tyerndrich,  John  Hen- 
derson, John  MacNaughton,  James  Brand,  and  Hugh 
Cameron.  They  were  executed,  according  to  order, 
vith  all  those  circumstances  of  barbarrity  which  had 
heady  attended  the  former  executions.     Out  of  the  ten 
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who  were  appointed  to  die  at  Brampton,  only  six  event- 
ually sutiered ;  James  Innes,  Patrick  Lindsay,  Ronald 
MaoDonald,  Thomas  Park,  Peter  Taylor,  and  Michael 
Delard ;  one  having  died  in  prison,  and  the  remaining 
three  having  been  reprieved.  Mercy  was  also  extended 
to  three  of  the  ten  who  were  designed  for  execution  at 
Penrith.  The  names  of  those  who  suiFercd  at  the  latter 
place,  were  Robert  Lyon,  David  Home,  Andrew  Swan, 
James  Harvie,  John  Robottom,  Philip  Hunt,  and  Valen- 
tine Holt. 

In  addition  to  the  twenty-two  persons  tlius  executed 
in  the  west  of  England,  otlier  twenty-two  sutiered  at  the 
city  of  York  ;  namely,  on  the  1st  of  October,  Captain 
George  Hamilton,  Daniel  Frazer,  Edward  Clavering, 
Charles  Gordon,  Benjamin  Mason,  James  Main,  Wil- 
liam Colony,  William  Dcmpsy,  Angus  MacDonald,  and 
James  Sparks ;  on  the  Sth  of  the  same  month,  David 
Roe,  William  Hunter,  John  Endsworth,  John  MacLean, 
John  MacGregor,  Simon  Mackenzie,  Alexander  Parker, 
Thomas  Macginnes,  -Archibald  Kennedy,  James  Thom- 
son, and  Michael  Brady  ;  and,  on  tlie  lotli,  James  Reid. 
Eleven  more  were  executed  at  Carlisle  on  the  15th  of 
November  ;  namely.  Sir  Archibald  Primrose  of  Dunni- 
pace,  Charles  Gordon  of  Dalpersy,  Patrick  Murray, 
goldsmith  in  Stirling,  Patrick  Keir,  Alexander  Sfcven- 
son,  Robert  Reid,  John  Wallace,  James  Michcil, 
Molineux  Eaton,  Thomas  Hays,  and  Baraaby  Mat. 
tliews. 

.411  these  unhappy  individuals  are  said  to  liave  behaved, 
throughout  the  last  trying  scene,  with  a  degree  of  de 
cent  firmness  which  perfectly  astonished  the.beholders. 
Every  one  of  tliem  continued,  till  his  last  moment,  t( 
justify  the  cause  which  had  brought  him  to  the  scafEjld 
and  some  even  declared  that,  if  set  at  liberty,  they  would 
act  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  done,  'i'hey  all 
prayed  in  their  last  moments  for  the  exiled  royal  family, 
particularly  for  Prince  Charles,  whom  they  concurred  in 
representing  as  a  pattern  of  all  manly  excellence,  and  as 

person  calculated  to  render  the  nation  happy,  should  it 


his  sentence  and  his  execution,  he  maintained,  without 
the  least  interruption,  that  flow  of  animal  spirits  and 
lively  conversation  for  wliieh  he  had  been  so  remarka 
ble  throughout  his  life.  He  talked  to  the  people  about 
him  of  his  approaching  death,  as  he  would  have  talked 
of  a.  journey  which  he  designed  to  take ;  and  he  made 
the  circumstances  which  were  to  attend  it  the  subject  of 
innumerable  witticisms  and  playful  remarks.  When 
informed,  in  the  forenoon  before  he  left  the  prison,  that  a 
scaffold  had  fallen  near  the  place  of  execution,  by  which 
many  persons  were  killed  and  maimed,  he  only  remarked, 
"The  mair  mischief,  the  better  sport."  He  was  so 
weak  as  to  require  the  assistance  of  two  persons  in 
mounting  the  scafiold.  Here  he  maintained  the  same 
show  of  indifterenee  to  death.  He  felt  the  edge  of  the 
axe,  and  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  its  sharpness. 
He  called  the  executioner,  gave  him  ten  guineas,  and 
told  him  to  do  his  duty  with  firmness  and  accuracy ; 
adding  that  he  would  be  very  angry  with  him,  if  he 
should  hack  and  mangle  his  shoulders.  He  professed 
die  in  the  Roman  catholic  faith,  and  spent  some  time 
devotion.  One  pf  his  last  expressions  was  the  "  Dulce 
decorum'''  of  Horace.  With  tlie  same  cool  resignation, 
he  submitted  to  the  executioner,  who  fortunately  per- 
formed the  work  by  one  blow. 

It  remains  to  be  stated  that  an  act  of  indemnity  was 
1747,  granting  the  king's  pardon  to  all 
litted  acts  of  treason  previous  to  the  year 
bout  eight}'  persons,  whose  names  were 


have  the  good  fortune  to  see  him  restored. 

The  lives  of  nearly  eighty  persons  had  now  been  de 
stroyed,  in  atonement  of  the  terror  into  which  the  state 
liad  been  thrown  by  the  insurrection ;  and  the  appetite 
of  the  common  people  for  bloody  spectacles  had  been 
satiated  almost  to  loathing.  There  yet  remained,  how. 
ever,  a  few  individuals,  who,  having  excited  the  dis. 
pleasure  of  government  in  a  peculiar  degree,  wert 
marked  as  unfit  for  pardon.  The  first  of  these  was 
Charles  Ratcliffe,  younger  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Der. 
wentwater  who  had  been  executed  in  1716,  and  who  had 
himself  only  evaded  the  same  fate  by  making  his  escape 
from  Newgate.  This  gentleman,  taking  upon  himself 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  was  made  prisoner, 
November  1745,  on  board  a  French  vessel  on  its  way 
Scotland  with  supplies  for  Prince  Charles.  After  lying 
a  year  in  confinement,  he  was  brought  up  to  the  bar  of 
the  king's  bench  (November  21,  1746,)  when  the  sen- 
tence which  had  been  passed  upon  him  thirty  years  be. 
fore,  wa5  again  read  to  him.  He  endeavoured  to  perplex 
the  court  regarding  his  identity  ;  but  it  was  estabUshed 
satisfactorily,  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  executed  on 
the  Sth  of  December.  That  day  he  came  upon  the 
scaffold  in  a  suit  of  scarlet,  faced  with  black  velvet,  and 
trimmed  with  gold,  a  gold  laced  waistcoat,  white  silk 
stockings,  and  a  white  feather  in  his  hat ;  and  conducted 
himself;  throughout  the  dreadful  scene,  with  a  manly 
courage  and  proud  bearing,  which  seemed  to  indicate, 
that  he  held  the  malice  of  his  enemies  and  the  stroke  of 
death  in  equal  scorn. 

The  last  of  all  the  martyrs,  as  they  were  styled  by  their 
own  party,  was  Lord  Lovat.  This  singular  old  man 
was  impeached  by  the  house  of  commons  on  the  Uth  of 
December ;  his  trial  took  place  before  the  house  of  peers 
on  the  9th  of  March  1747,  and  several  successive  days. 
On  this  momentous  occasion,  he  seems  to  have  exerted 
all  the  talents  for  dissimulation  and  chicanery  which  had 
carried  him  through  life  with  so  much  distinction.  But 
the  evidence  produced  against  hira  was  of  that  kind 
which  no  artifice  could  invalidate.  He  was  confi-onted 
with  a  prodigious  number  of  letters,  which  he  had  written 
to  the  exiled  family,  and  in  particular  to  the  Young 
Chevalier,  promising  them  his  assistance,  and  negotiating 
the  proposed  elevation  of  his  family  to  a  dukedom.  These 
had  been  procured  from  Murray  of  Broughton,  who  pre- 
ferring  to  live  the  life  of  a  dog  to  dying  the  death  of  a 
man,  had  engaged  with  government  to  make  all  the  dis- 
coveries in  his  power  for  his  own  pardon.  Lovat  could 
make  no  effective  stand  against  such  documents,  and, 
although  he  uttered  an  exculpatory  and  palliative  speech 
of  some  eloquence,  he  was  condenmed  to  die. 

During  the  space  of  a  week  which  intervened  between 


ho  had 
1745,  ex 
specified 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
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Prince  Charles  terminated  his  voyage  at  the  small 
port  of  Roscort,  near  Morlaix,  after  having  sailed  in  a 
fog  through  the  midst  of  the  British  fleet,  then  cruising 
on  the  coast  of  Bretagne.  Immediately  on  steppi 
ashore,  he  is  said  to  have  sunk  down  upon  his  knees,  a 
returned  thanks  to  Heaven  tor  having  preserved  his  life 
through  so  many  dangers.  He  and  his  company  were 
still  dressed  in  the  miserable  attire  which  they  had  worn 
Scotland ;  but  they  were  speedily  refitted  by  the  gen. 
tlemen  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Intelligence  no  sooner  reached  the  French  court  that 
he  was  landed,  than  the  castle  of  St.  Anthoine  was  fitted 
p  for  his  reception,  and  his  brother,  attended  by  a  great 
umber  of  young  noblemen,  set  out  from  Paris,  to  meet 
nd  congratulate  him.  On  arriving  at  that  capital,  he 
id  not  stop  for  any  refreshment,  but  drove  on  to  Ver- 
sailles. The  king  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  council 
upon  affairs  of  importance;  but  when  he  heard  that  the 
prince  was  co.me,  he  immediately  rose  and  came  out  to 
give  him  welcome.  The  fame  of  Charles's  proceedings 
Scotland  had  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
breast  of  this  monarch,  as  upon  the  nation  in  general, 
so  strongly  disposed  to  admire  deeds  of  extravagant 
heroism  ;  and  in  now  meeting  the  gallant  youth  who  had 
braved  and  suffered  so  much,  he  could  not  help  em- 
bracing him  with  emotions  of  tlic  tenderest  nature. 
'  My  dearest  prince,"  he  exclaimed,  "  1  thank  Heaven 
for  the  great  pleasure  of  seeing  you  returned  in  safety, 
oAer  so  many  fatigues  and  dangers ;  you  have  proved 
yourself  possessed  of  all  the  qualities  of  the  heroes  and 
philosophers  of  antiquity,  and  I  hope  you  will  one  day 
receive  the  reward  of  such  extraordinary  merit."  After 
spending  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  conversation  witli  the 
king,  Charles  passed  to  the  apartment  of  the  queen,  who 
received  him  with  the  same  demonstrations  of  respect 
and  affection.  As  he  was  withdrawing  from  the  palace, 
the  whole  court  crowded  around  him,  to  express  the  ad- 
iration  which  they  entertained  for  his  exploits,  and  the 
tisfaction  with  which  they  saw  him  once  more  safe  in 
France.  Scarce  could  they  have  testified  greater  joy, 
the  observation  of  an  eye  witness,  or  expressed 
themselves  in  terms  more  warm,  had  the  dauphin  him- 
self been  engaged  in  the  same  dangerous  expedition,  and 
returned  from  it  in  safety. 

Subsequent  events  gave  rise  to  a  supposition  that 
Louis  XV.  was  but  little  sincere  in  his  expressions  of 
welcome.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  monarch 
ally  entertained  a  strong  personal  regard  for  Charles, 
and  that  to  previous  friendship  was  now  added  a  feeling 
rmer  nature,  a  generous  admiration  of  the 
constancy  and  fortitude  which  he  had  displayed  in  his 
late  campaign.  If  his  most  Christian  majesty  afterwards 
consented  to  sacrifice  Charles  to  a  necessity  in  state 
policy,  it  must  be  held  to  have  been  only  one  of  those 
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unfortunate  circumstances  in  which  monarchs  are 
obliged  to  violate  their  own  feelings  for  the  sake  of  their 
country.  There  was  still  less  reason  for  supposing  the 
kindness  of  the  queen  to  be  equivocal.  Her  majesty 
was  prepossessed  in  favour  of  Charles,  on  account  of  his 
resemblance  to  his  mother,  who  had  been  her  early  and 


most  intimate  friend.     She  is  thus  said  to  hav 


regar 


him  rather  with  the  fondness  of  a  mother  than  the  favour 
of  a  queen.  This  affection  for  him  was  heightened  by 
her  interest  in  his  fiite.  She  beheld  him  with  all  that 
indefinable  mixture  of  love  and  respect  with  which  it 
seems  so  strikingly  the  characteristic  of  the  female  heart 
to  treat  those  who  acquire  a  name  for  "  the  dangers  they 
have  passed."  She  is  said  to  have  often  detained  him  in 
her  chamber  for  hours  together,  relating  to  her  and  her 
attendant  ladies  the  strange  and  varied  adventures  he 
had  met  in  Scotland  ;  and  with  so  lively  a  feeling  of  pity 
were  these  recitals  usually  attended,  that  he  seldom 
failed  to  leave  the  fair  assemblage  drowned  in  tears. 

The  attentions  which  he  received  at  court,  and  even 
the  applause  which  his  appearance  every  where  excited 
amongst  the  public,  agreeable  as  both  must  have  been  to 
a  youthful  mind,  were  entirely  neutralised  by  the  intelli- 
gence which  was  every  day  arriving,  of  the  cruelties  ex- 
ercised by  the  British  government  upon  his  unfortunate 
adherents.  In  the  language  which  a  poet  afterwards 
ut  into  his  moutb,  "  nought  could  seem  pleasant,  and 
ought  could  seem  fair,"  so  long  as  his  mind  was  occu- 
pied with  the  gloomy  sensations  which  naturally  arose 
from  that  cause.  He  was  nevertheless  obliged,  soon 
fter  his  arrival,  to  pay  a  public  and  ceremonious  visit  to 
the  French  king,  in  the  character  with  which  his  father 
had  invested  him,  that  of  Regent  of  Scotland,  England, 
and  Ireland,  the  interview  which  he  had  already  had 
being  only  private  and  incognito.  On  this  occasion  he 
)ved  in  procession  from  his  castle  of  St.  Anthoine, 
th  the  Scottish  gentlemen  who  had  come  over  with 
n  ;  Lords  Ogilvie  and  Elcho,  together  with  the  venera- 
ble Glenbucket,  and  Kelly  his  secretary,  in  one  coach  ; 
he  himself  in  the  next,  along  with  Lord  Lewis  Gordon 
and  the  elder  Lochiel ;  the  third  contained  four  gentle- 
men of  his  bed  chamber ;  and  young  Lochiel  and  some 
other  genfleinen  followed  on  horseback.  The  whole 
made  a  very  respectable  appearance,  especially  Charles 
himself,  who  wore  a  dress  as  remarkable  for  its  costliness 
and  splendour  as  his  late  attire  was  shabby  and  wretched. 
His  coat  was  of  rose  coloured  velvet,  embroidered  with 
silver  tissue.  His  waistcoat  was  of  rich  gold  brocade, 
with  a  spangled  fringe  set  on  in  scallops.  The  cockade 
in  his  hat  and  the  buckles  in  his  shoes  were  diamonds. 
The  George  at  his  bosom,  and  the  order  of  St.  Andrew, 
which  he  wore  at  one  of  the  button  holes  of  his  waistcoat, 
were  illustrated  with  large  brilliants.  "In  fine,"  says 
the  good  Jacobite  %vho  records  his  appearance,  "  he 
glittered  all  over  like  the  star  which  appeared  at  his  na- 
tivity." He  supped  with  the  royal  family;  and  all  his 
friends  and  attendants  were  entertained  at  various  tables, 
which  had  been  appointed  for  them,  according  to  their 

Whatever  was  the  extent  of  friendship  which  the 
French  king  entertained  for  Charles,  it  was  destined  soon 
to  give  way  before  the  more  powerful  influence  of  politics. 
The  only  motive  which  he  had  ever  had  for  urging  the 
claims  of  the  house  of  Stuart  against  the  reigning  family, 
or  for  entertaining  Charles  at  his  court,  lay  in  his  wish 
to  annoy,  by  this  means,  a  powerful  enemy,  and  in  a  cer- 
tainty that,  by  resigning  him  at  some  period,  he  might 
make  a  peace,  when  such  could  not  otherwise  be  well 
obtained.  It  has  been  already  seen  that,  after  he  had 
succeeded  in  fairly  embroiling  Britain  in  a  civil  war,  he 
left  Charles  in  a  great  measure  to  work  out  his  own  fate ; 
contented  with  having  achieved  the  object  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  as  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  tool  as  the 
archer  is  to  that  of  the  arrow  which  he  drives  through' 
the  mail  of  his  foeman.  Now  that  Charles  was  returned, 
although  he  felt  personally  an  affection  for  the  gallant 
young  man,  he  had  no  scruple  in  seeking  to  employ  him 

:e  more  in  the  same  heartless  policy.     He  embodied 

eral  regiments  of  the  exiled  cavaliers,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  placed  Lochiel,  Lord  Ogilvy,  and  others  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  late  insurrection. 
He  removed  the  minister  who  was  chiefly  blamed  for 
having  withheld  the  supplies  promised  to  Charles  when 

Scotland,  and  put  another  in  his  place,  whose  attach- 
ment to  the  Stuart  family  was  unquestionable.  He 
posted  the  new  regiments  at  Dieppe,  Boulogne,  and 
Calais  ;  and  caused  tlie  report  of  a  new  invasion  to  be 
loudly  proclaimed. 

Charles,  however  willing  in  his  turn  to  vail  his  better     ' 
feelings  to  the  dictates  of  policy,  had  too  much  good 
sense  not  to  comprehend  the  tru3  motive  and  object  of 
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these  preparations,  and  too  much  pride  not  to  resent 
them.  He  told  tlie  French  ministry  in  plain  terms  that 
the  force  provided  was  quite  insufficient,  and  that  he 
would  neitlier  hazard  his  own  person  nor  those  of  his 
friends  in  so  romantic  an  expedition.  He  also  took  care 
to  declare  in  public,  that  he  would  never  again  set  his 
foot  within  the  British  territories,  unless  called  by  the 
people,  or  with  a  force  sufficient  to  overawe  all  opposition, 
and  save  the  etfusion  of  blood,  too  much  of  which,  he 
added,  had  already  been  shed.  Louis,  however,  achieved 
in  some  measure  the  object  of  his  policy ;  for,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  preparations  which  seemed  to  be  making 
on  the  French  coast  for  an  invasion,  the  British  troops 
were  prevented  from  embarking  for  Flanders  so  early  in 
the  year  as  they  were  required. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  Charles  never  was 
heard  to  express  any  satisfaction  on  account  of  the  nu- 
merous victories  which  France  gained  over  Britain  and 
her  allies,  during  this  unfortunate  war.  He  either  aft'ect- 
ed,  or  did  feel  as  a  Briton,  and  considering  the  honour 
of  that  country  as  his  owm,  regretted  every  incident 
which  tended  to  degrade  her  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  He 
even  expressed  himself  in  this  manner  to  the  royal  fami- 
ly and  the  ministers;  and  never  permitted  any  French- 
man to  follow  the  bent  of  his  nature  in  his  presence  by 
depreciating  the  English,  without  retorting  some  refiec- 
tion  upon  the  French  which  at  once  silenced  him. 

Though  thas  uncajoled  by  the  French,  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  altogether  to  reject  the  slender  assist- 
ance they  offered  him,  but,  on  their  representing  that 
they  could  give  no  more  at  present,  declared  he  would 
wait  their  time,  and  in  the  meanwhile  proposed  to  apply 
to  some  other  friendly  courts  for  additions  to  his  arma- 
ment. He  proposed  Spain ;  and  the  French  ministers 
had  no  hesitation  in  sanctioning  the  measure,  because 
they  knew  that  that  country  was  then  even  more  unable 
than  themselves  to  increase  his  force.  He  was  aware  of 
this  himself;  but  thought  it  advisable  to  sound  his  most 
catholic  majesty  regarding  his  affection  to  the  interests 
of  the  House  of  Stuart. 

Accordingly  he  visited  Madrid,  where  he  was  most 
kindly  received  by  the  king,  queen,  and  queen-dowager. 
That  he  procured  no  levies,  was  abundantly  plain  from 
the  event ;  but  the  king  is  said  nevertheless  to  have  treat- 
ed him  with  great  attention.  Besides  contributing  fifty 
thousand  pistoles  towards,  the  object  of  his  enterprise,  he 
presented  him  with  a  fine  gold  hilted  sword,  set  with 
brilliants.  The  queen,  moreover,  gave  him  a  small  box 
adorned  with  her  picture,  and  a  ring  valued  at  fifteen 
hundred  pistoles. 

Charles  remained  only  five  or  six  days  in  Madrid,  but 
was  absent  from  Paris  four  months  ;  a  space  which  it 
was  supposed  he  had  employed  in  visiting  two  other 
courts  friendly  to  his  interests.  Before  his  return,  an 
incident  had  taken  place  which  is  said  to  have  occasion- 
ed him  the  greatest  uneasiness.  His  younger  brother, 
Henry  Benedict,  had  been  induced,  during  this  interval, 
to  accept  of  a  cardinalate,  which  was  offered  to  him  by 
the  Pope.  The  diminished  prospect  which  now  remain 
ed  of  the  restoration  of  his  family,  and  the  desire  of  en 
joying  an  independent  revenue,  wore  the  urgent  and  sul' 
ficient  motives  which  sanctioned  this  step.  But  Charlei 
rightly  judged  that  nothing  could  have  been  contrived 
better  calculated  to  increase  the  dislike  of  the  English 
people  to  his  dynasty,  and  was  accordingly  so  much 
censed  at  his  brother,  that  for  some  time  he  forbade  his 
name  to  be  mentioned  in  his  company. 

It  would  have  perhaps  been  better  for  Charles  if  he 
had  imitated  the  prudent  conduct  of  his  brothe 
once  renounced  the  pretensions  which  were  destined  to 
occasion  him  so  much  pain  and  calamity.  He  might 
have  now  retired  with  a  good  grace  into  the  shades  of 
private  life,  and  spent  many  respectable  years  in  the  en- 
joyment of  that  fame,  which  he  had  certainly  acquired 
by  his  Scottish  campaign.  Jfothing,  in  that  case,  would 
have  been  remembered  of  him,  but  the  glory  of  that  en- 
terprise alone,  and,  like  a  child  who  dies  before  its  charac- 
ter, good  or  bad,  has  been  developed,  he  would  have  been 
esteemed  for  expected  good,  more  than  for  known  evil. 
Unfortunately,  his  ambitious  and  restless  spirit  caused 
him  to  persist  in  his  claims,  till  they  had  become  in  a 
great  measure  ridiculous,  and  finally  occasioned  an  inci- 
dent which  degraded  him  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe. 

It  would  appear,  that  so  long  as  he  was  upheld  by  the 
admiration  of  the  public,  and  whilst  the  prospects  of  his 
cause  were  still  not  altogether  clouded,  his  spirit  main- 
tained its  full  tide  of  pride,  and  seemed  as  incapable  as 
ever  of  stooping  beneath  the  character  he  affected.  A 
scheme  was  conceived  by  Cardinal  Tencin,  the  French 
minister,  for  restoring  his  family  through  the  interven- 
tion of  France,  on  condition  that  Ireland  was  to  be  y  ield- 
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ed  as  an  appanage  of  that  kingdom ;  and  the  cardinal, 
ho  had  been  raised  to  his  present  distinguished  situa- 
3n  entirely  by  the  influence  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  had 
1    interview    with   Charles,    to    disclose    the    project. 
Scarcely  had  he  concluded  the  proposal,  when  tlie  fiery 
Chevalier  started  from  his  seat  in  the  greatest  rage,  and 
repeatedly  exclaiming,  "  J^on,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal:  tout 
ou  rien  I  point  de  partage .'" — (No,  no.  Lord  Cardinal  1 
all  or  nothing !  no  partitions  !) — strode  through  the  room 
ith  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  been  insulted  on  the  keen- 
est point.      The  cardinal,  alarmed  at  his  demeanour,  en- 
treated him  not  to  mention  the  project  to  the  king  or 
ministry,  as  it  was  entirely  an  idea  of  his  own. 


well  as  in  France,  as  the  medals  were  extensively  dis- 
persed, and  the  implied  satire  every  where  understood. 
Although  it  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  forbid  the  French 
court  from  resenting  it  in  a  public  manner,  it  did  not 
pass  altogether  without  reproof.  The  Prince  of  Conti, 
who  was  accounted  the  proudest  man  of  his  day  in  all 
France,  and  who  felt  it  with  peculiar  keenness,  one  day 
met  Charles  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  and  immedi- 
ately made  allusion  to  the  device  of  his  famous  medal. 
Assuming  an  air  of  pleasantry,  but  at  the  same  time 
speaking  with  a  sneer,  this  noble  personage  remarked 
that  the  device  was  perhaps  scarcely  so  applicable  as 
had  been  generally  thought,  in  as  much  as  the  British 


had  conceived  out  of  his  great  affection  for  the  exiled   navy  had  not  proved  the  best  possible  friends  to  his  royal 
family.     Charles  assured  him  he  should  not  so  much  as  highr 


think  of 

But  the  period  at  length  arrived  when  this  spirit  was 
to  be  effectually  controlled,  and  the  unhappy  Stuart  was 
to  fall  the  victim  of  that  heartless  policy  whose  tool  lie 
had  already  so  conspicuously  been.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1747,  France  began  to  be  heartily  tired  of  a  war, 
which,  though  attended  with  innumerable  victories,  was 
leading  to  no  result,  except  the  impoverishment  of  her 
purse,  and  the  stagnation  of  her  commerce  ;  and  some 
of  peace  were  made  to  the  British  government. 
The  latter  incidents  of  the  war  had  been  decidedly  fa- 
vourable to  this  state,  insomuch  that  many  who  previ- 
ously looked  upon  it  as  absurd,  were  now  willing  that  it 
should  be  continued ;  but  the  enormous  expense  which 
it  cost,  and  the  danger  in  which  it  had  involved  the  very 
government  itself,  determined  the  ministry  to  enter  into 
the  terms  proposed  by  France.  A  treaty  was  according- 
ly signed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (October  18, 1748,)  by  which, 
upon  the  simple  grounds  that  each  state  should  resign 
all  its  conquests,  it  was  resolved  to  conclude  the  war. 
By  one  article  it  was  stipulated,  that  France  should  final- 
ly acknowledge  the  right  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  that,  in  terms  of  a 
treaty  entered  into  in  1718,  she  should  utterly  renounce 
all  alliance  with  the  Pretender  and  his  family,  and  not 
permit  the  residence  of  these  persons  upon  her  dominions. 
During  the  twelvemonth  which  intervened  between 
the  proposal  and  final  settlement  of  this  treaty,  all 
Charles's  friends  expected  that  he  would  anticipate  the 
necessity  of  his  fate,  by  retiring  from  a  kingdom  where 
he  had  met  with  so  little  faith.  The  world  was  even 
prepared  in  some  measure  to  treat  him  with  the  pity 
which  his  circumstances  seemed  to  demand ;  and  in 
France,  at  least,  where  he  was  in  the  highest  degree  be- 
loved, his  motions  were  watched  with  intense  interest. 
To  the  astonishment  of  all,  he  never  himself  expressed  the 
least  chagrin  regarding  his  fate,  or  even  seemed  to  enter- 
tain a  supposition  that  he  was  to  be  sacrificed.  Accord- 
ing to  a  custom  followed  by  his  grandfather  and  father 
at  all  treaties  in  which  Great  Britain  was  concerned,  he 
had  presented  a  protest  against  the  proceedings  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  the  particular  stipu- 
lation which  promised  so  much  distress  to  himself.  He 
even  took  measures  to  prove  his  indifference  to  that  _ 
tion.  He  hired  a  splendid  hotel  upon  the  Quai  de  Thcalin, 
in  order,  he  said,  to  be  near  the  play,  opera,  and  other  di- 
versions of  Paris ;  and  he  threw  into  his  air  a  still  higher 
strain  of  gaiety  than  he  had  ever  foraierly  displayed. 
Whenever  the  agitating  question  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  was  mentioned,  he  affected  to  feel  no  personal 
interest  in  its  objects,  but  either  fell  a  singing,  or  took 
an  opportunity  to  change  the  conversation. 

Thus  apparently  resolved  to  brave  his  fate,  he  did  n 
even  refrain  from  paying  liis  customary  visits  to  tl 
court ;  though,  it  was  remarked,  he  now  sought  to  avoid 
personal  rencontres  with  .the  king.     At   this  time   he 
adopted  a  measure,  which  seemed  not  only  to  avow  h 
sentiments  negatively,  but  to  urge  them  positively,  and 
that  in  a  style  which,  though  pardonable  and   perhaps 
even  laudable,   was  to  the  last  degree  imprudent, 
caused  a  medal  to  be  struck,  on  the  obverse  of  which 
delineated  the  emblematical  figure  Britannia,  with  a  busy 
seaport,   and  a  fleet  of  war-vessels  by  her  side,  and  the 
emphatic  legend,  "  Amor  et  Spes  BritanniiJB,"  [the  Love 
and   Hope  of  Britain.]     By  this  he  evidently 
compliment  to  Britain  and  her  navy,  at  the  expense  of 
France,  whose  bad  successes  at  sea  had  been  the  chief 
reason  of  her  suing  for  peace.     But  that  the  insult  w 
eft'ective  in  the  proper  quarter,  was  proved  by  the  min: 
ters  complaining  of  it  to  the  king,  and  demanding  that 
some  notice  should  be  taken  of  it.     Louis,  probably  con- 
science-struck at  the  bad  faith  he  had  kept  with  Charles, 
is  said  to  have  answered,  without  warmth,  that  no  doubt 
the  prince  had   reasons  for  his  conduct,  and  could  not 
well  be  called  to  account  for  them. 

This  affair  made  a  considerable  noise  in  Britain  as 


ness.  Charles  instantly  replied  to  this  taunt, 
manner  which  silenced  the  prince.  "Cela  est  vrai. 
Prince  !"  he  said,  "  mais  je  suis  nonobstant  I'ami  de  la 
contre  tons  ses  ennemis;  comme  jo  regarderai 
toujours  la  gloire  d'Angleterre  comme  la  mienne,  et  sa 
glorie  est  dans  la  flotte."  (True,  Prince  !  but  I  am  never- 
theless a  friend  to  the  navy  against  all  its  enemies  ;  as 
I  shall  always  look  upon  the  glory  of  England  as  my  own, 

d  her  glory  is  in  her  navy.) 

When  the  king  perceived  that  Charles  made  no  mo- 
tion to  leave  his  dominions,  he  despatched  the  Cardinal  de 
Tencin,  with  instructions  to  hint  to  him,  in  as  deli- 
cate a  manner  as  possible,  the  necessity  of  his  taking 
that  step.  The  cardinal  performed  his  office  with  the 
greatest  discretion,  and  endeavoured  with  all  his  elo- 
quence to  palliate  the  conduct  of  his  master.  But  Charles 
treated  him  only  with  evasive  answers,  and  he  was  oblig- 
'thdraw  without  having  obtained  any  satisfactory 
of  his  royal  higluiess's  intention.  The  king 
waited  for  some  days,  in  the  hope  that  Charles  would 
depai-t ;  but  was  then  obliged  to  despatch  another  mes- 
senger, with  still  more  urgent  entreaties.  The  person 
selected  for  this  purpose  was  the  Duke  de  Gesvres,  Go- 
vernor of  Paris,  who,  besides  instructions  to  urge  his  de- 
parture, carried  a  carte  blanche,  which  the  prince  was 
jquested  to  fill  up  with  any  sum  he  might  please  to  de- 
mand as  a  pension,  in  consideration  of  his  obeying  the 
king's  wishes.  When  this  ambassador  disclosed  his  pro- 
posals to  Charles,  he  is  said  to  have  treated  them  with 
unequivocal  marks  of  contempt,  crying  that  "  pensions 
were  quite  out  of  the  question  in  the  present  case,  and  that 
he  only  wished  the  king  to  keep  his  word."  The  duke 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  the  negotiations  which  re- 
quired his  departure  from  France ;  but  Charles,  on  the 
other  hand,  insisted  upon  the  previous  treaty  between  his 
Christian  majesty  and  himself,  by  which  they  had 
become  mutual  allies.  The  Duke  de  Gesvres  being  thus 
unsuccessful,  the  Count  de  Maurepas  and  the  Pope's 
nuncio  were  one  after  another  sent  upon  the  same  errand, 
and  the  king  even  wrote  a  letter  to  him  with  his  own 
hand,  but  all  without  effect. 

As  no  attempt  was  made  by  either  party  to  conceal 
these  strange  proceedings,  they  soon  became  known  over 
all  Europe.  In  Paris  they  excited  a  degree  of  interest, 
such  as  no  public  event  was  ever  before  known  to  occa- 
sion. For  a  person  in  such  peculiar  circumstances,  to 
thwart  the  intentions  and  disregard  the  power  of  the 
grand  monarch,  was  esteemed  in  that  region  a  most  ex- 
traordinary instance  of  daring,  and  almost  caused  Charles 
to  be  regarded  as  something  superior  to  his  kind.  His 
exploits  in  Scotland,  and  Uie  fascinating  graces  of  his 
person,  had  previously  disposed  the  Parisians  to  this  ex- 
travagant degree  of  admiration ;  and  it  was  completed 
when,  to  these  charms,  was  added  that  arising  from  his 
unmerited  distresses.  He  now  became  an  object  of  even 
more  attraction  tJian  the  king  himself,  to  this  generous 
and  romantic  people.  Whenever  he  appeared  upon  the 
public  walks,  the  whole  company  followed  him.  When 
\e  entered  the  theatre,  he  became  the  sole  spectacle  of 
the  place.  On  all  occasions  he  seemed  the  only  person 
who  was  insensible  to  the  sorrows  of  his  fate ;  and,  while 
he  talked  with  his  usual  gaiety  to  the  young  noblemen 
who  surrounded  him,  no  one  could  speak  of  him  witliout 
admiration,  and  few  behold  him  without  tears. 

The  public  feeling  so  liberally  excited  in  his  favour 
was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  king,  and  far  less  to 
the  ministry,  who  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
bringing  the  prince  into  this  distressing  predicament. 
There  were  other  personages  whom  it  yet  further  offend- 
ed. These  were,  tlie  Earl  of  Sussex  and  Lord  Cathcart, 
two  British  noblemen,  then  residing  in  Paris,  as  hos- 
tages to  guarantee  the  restoration  of  Cape  Breton  to  its 
original  proprietors  the  French,  in  terms  of  the  late  treaty. 
Charles  was  known  to  have  commented  with  bitterness 
upon  the  meanness  of  the  British  Government  in  giving 
hostages  to  France;  and  the  two  nublemcn  could  not  help, 
moreover,  feeling  personally  piqued  at  tlie  respect  which 


was  every  where  shown  to  tlie  public  enemy  of  their 
country,  wJiile  they  tiiemselves  were  treated  with  ill-sup- 
pressed contempt.  They  therefore  complained  to  the 
French  monarch,  tliat  he  had  not  executed  one  important 
article  of  tlie  treaty.  .  His  majesty  gave  them  for  answer, 
that  he  only  awaited  the  return  of  a  messenger  from 
Rome,  with  an  answer  to  a  letter  which  he  had  written 
to  the  old  pretender,  demanding  that  Charles  should  be 
withdrawn  by  paternal  authority  from  the  kingdom,  be. 
fore  taking  active  measures  to  tliat  effect. 

The  messenger  mentioned  by  the  king,  returned  on 
the  9th  of  December  (1748),  with  a  letter  from  the  old 
Chevalier,  enclosing  another  under  a  flying  seal,  address, 
ed  to  his  son,  in  which  he  commanded  tlie  prince  tc 
obey  the  king's  wishes.  His  majesty,  after  having  read 
the  last  epistle,  sent  it  to  Charles,  by  way  of  giving  him 
a  last  chance  of  declaring  his  submission  to  the  royal 
authority  ;  but  the  inflexible  prince,  though  always  said 
to  have  entertained  the  utmost  respect  for  his  father, 
thought  proper  to  hold  out  even  against  his  commands. 
He  declared  openly  that  no  pensions,  promises  or  advan- 
tages whatever,  should  induce  him  to  renounce  his  jusl 
rights;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  resolved  to  consecrate 
the  last  moments  of  his  life  to  their  recovery.  The  king 
no  sooner  learned  that  he  was  still  unwilling  to  depart, 
than  he  called  a  council  of  state,  where  it  was  determin- 
ed to  arrest  him,  and  carry  him  out  of  the  kingdom  by 
force.  Louis  was  still  so  averse  to  treat  his  unfortunate 
ally  with  disrespect,  and  still  entertained  so  warm  an 
affection  for  liim,  that  when  the  order  for  his  arrest  was 
presented  for  his  signature,  he  exclaimed,  with  unaffected 
sorrow,  "  Ah,  pauvre  prince !  qa'il  est  difficile  pour  un 
roi  d'etre  un  veritable  ami !— (Ah,  poor  prince  !  how  difii- 
cult  it  is  for  a  king  to  be  a  true  friend  I)— The  order  was 
signed  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  it  was  blaz- 
ed all  over  Paris  before  the  evening.  A  person  of  the 
prince's  retinue  heard,  and  carried  him  the  intelligence; 
but  he  affected  not  to  behove  it.  Next  day,  as  he  was 
walking  in  the  Tuilleries,  a  person  of  condition  informed 
him  that  he  would  certainly  be  seized  that  very  day,  if 
he  did  not  prevent  it  by  an  immediate  departure ;  but, 
resolved  to  brave  the  very  extremity  of  his  fate,  he  treated 
the  intelligence  as  chimerical,  and,  turning  to  one  of  his 
followers,  ordered  a  box  to  be  hired  for  hiiu  that  night  at 
the  opera. 

The  preparations  made  for  his  arrest  were  upon  a  scale 
proportioned  to  the  importance  of  his  character,  or  rather 
were  dictated  by  the  extent  of  public  favour  which  he  was 
supposed  to  enjoy.  No  fewer  than  twelve  hundred  of  the 
Guards  were  drawn  out  and  posted  in  the  court  of  the 
Palais-Royal ;  a  great  number  of  sergeants  and  grenadici . 
armed  in  cuira-sses  and  helmets,  filled  the  passage  of  the 
Opera-house ;  the  Guet,  or  city  police,  were  stationed  in 
the  streets  to  stop  all  carriages.  The  sergeants  of  the 
grenadiers,  as  the  most  intrepid,  were  selected  to  se 
•  he  prince.  Two  companies  of  grenadiers  took  post 
the  court  yard  of  the  kitchens,  where  the  Duke  de  Biron, 
commander  of  the  French  Guards,  and  wlio  was  co) 
missioned  to  superintend,  waited  in  a  coach,  disgmsed, 
see  the  issue  of  the  enterprise.  The  Mousquetairs  had 
orders  to  be  ready  to  mount  on  horseback  ;  troops  were 
posted  upon  the  road  fro;n  the  Palais-Royal  to  the  state. 
prison  of  Vincenncs,  in  which  the  prince  was  to  be  dis. 
posed.  Hatchets  and  scaling-ladders  were  prepared,  and 
locksmiths  directed  to  attend,  in  order  to  take  his  royal 
highness  by  escalade,  in  case  he  should  throw  himself 
into  some  house,  and  there  attempt  to  stand  out  a  siege. 
A  physician  and  three  surgeons,  moreover,  were  ordered 
to  be  in  readiness  to  dress  whoever  might  be  wounded. 

Into  tills  well  prepared  and  formidable  trap,  Charles 
entered  with  all  the  unthinking  boldness  of  a  desperate 
man.  Scorning  the  repeated  warnings  he  had  received, 
and  disregarding  a  friendly  voice  which  told  him,  as  he 
passed  along  in  his  carriage,  that  tlie  Opera-house  was 
beset,  he  drove  up  as  usual  to  that  place;  where  he  no 
sooner  alighted  on  the  ground,  than  he  was  surrounded 
by  six  sergeants  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  who  seized  his 
person  ;  one  taking  care  of  each  limb,  while  other  two 
crossed  their  arms,  and  bore  him  off  the  street  into  the 
court-yard  of  the  Palais-Royal ;  the  soldiers  in  the  mean 
time  keeping  off  tlie  crowd  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  seiz- 
ing the  few  persons  who  attended  him.     When  he  was 


brought  into  the  court-yard.  Major  de  Vaudreuil,  who 
had  been  deputed  to  act  by  the  Duke  de  Biron,  app-oach- 
ed  his  royal  highness,  and  said,  "  Prince,  vour  arms  ;  I 
arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  king."  Charles  immc- 
diately  presented  his  sword  ;  but,  that  not  satisfying  his 
captors,  tliey  searched  his  person,  and  found  a  pair  of  pis- 
tols and  a  poniard,  together  with  a  penknife  and  a  book 
all  of  which  they  removed.  They  then  bound  him  witli 
silk  cord,  of  which   the  Duke  had  provided  ten  ells  on 
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purpose,  and  hurried  him  into  a  hired  coach,  which  was 
immediately  driven  off,  attended  by  a  strong  guard. 
Another  parly  in.  the  mean  time  entered  his  palace,  and 
arrested  all  liis  followers  and  servants,  who  were  imme- 
diately conveyed  to  the  Bastile,  though  soon  afterwards 
liberated.  Charles  was  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Vincen- 
nes,  and  thrust  into  an  upper  room  of  narrow  dimensions, 
where  he  was  left  to  seek  repose,  attended  by  only  a  sin- 
gle friend— tlie  faithful  Neil  MacEachan.  who,  with 
Flora  MacDonald,  had  accompanied  him  in  his  journey 
tlirough  Skye.  So  long  as  he  was  in  the  presence  of  the 
soldiers  or  any  officers  of  the  French  government,  he 
had  maintained  a  lofty  air,  and  spoken  in  a  haughty  tone, 
as  if  to  show  that  he  was  superior  to  his  misfortunes ; 
but,  when  finally  left  in  this  desolate  chamber,  with  only 
a  friend  to  observe  him,  he  gave  way  to  a  tumult  of  pain- 
ful feeling  which  agitated  his  breast.  Throwing  himself 
"pon  a  chair,  according  to  tlie  report  of  MacEachan,  as 
fterwards  communicated  to  a  family  in  Skye,  he  clasped 
is  hands  together,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  exclaimed, 
All,  my  faithful  mountaineers  !  you  would  never  have 
treated  me  thus:  would  I  were  still  with  you  I" — his 
lind  apparently  reverting,  at  this  moment  of  peculiar 
[stress,  to  the  transient  glories  of  his  late  brilliant, 
though  unhappy  enterprise. 

The  ill-fated  prince  was  soon  after  conveyed  out  of 
the  French  dominions,  which  he  never  again,  entered. 
He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  chiefly  at  Avignon,  a 
city  in  Provence,  but  belonging  to  the  pope.  He  did  not 
mediately  resign  all  hope  of  a  restoration  to  tlie  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  but  on  the  contrary,  entered  into  at 
least  one  conspiracy,  which  was  set  on  foot  for  that  pur- 
pose by  his  English  adherents  in  the  year  1753.  On 
that  occasion  he  even  ventured  to  visit  London,  in  order 
to  transact  the  business  of  the  proposed  insurrection. 
The  king  knew  of  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  but  adopted 
the  wise  resolution  not  to  molest  him.  The  conspiracy, 
though  said  to  have  involved  many  of  the  most  honoura- 
s  in  England,  did  not  arrive  at  any  head ;  being 
probably  repressed  by  a  well-timed  act  on  the  part  of 
government— the  execution  of  Dr.  Archibald  Cameron. 
Charles  is  affirmed  to  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  his 
visit  to  London,  to  make  open  renunciation  of  the  Catho- 
hc  faith,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  friends.  It  is  also 
said — for  these  facts  hang  but  on  vague  authority — that 
once  more  in  the  metropolis  at  the  period  of  the 
coronation  of  George  the  Third,  and  that  he  caused  the 
challenge  of  the  king's  knight  on  that  occasion,  to  be 
answered  by  a  female  adherent,  who  threw  her  glove 
down  into  the  area,  after  the  champion  had  deposited  his 
gauntlet.  Perhaps  nothing  could  have  better  emblema- 
tised the  weakness  of  his  pretensions  or  prospects,  in  op- 
position  to  the  monarch  then '  crowned,  than  the  light 
trifle  which  he  charged  with  them,  as  contrasted  with 
the  mailed  and  ponderous  strengtli  of  the  object  which 
represeiited  the  claims  of  hij  rival. 

Charles,  in  his  latter  years,  was  degraded  by  {he  vices 
of  a  disappointed  and  aimless  man.     After  his  transac- 
tions in  Scotland,  during  which  he  displayed  so  niucli 
moderation  and  humanity,  and  after  the  numerous  testi- 
monies of  his  dying  adherents,  which  paint  him  with  so 
many   excellences,    it  is  impossible  to   doubt  that  he 
originally  possessed  both  a  noble  mind  and  a  good  heart. 
If,  after  miseries  such  as  it  is  the  lot  of  few  men  to  bear, 
and  haunted  by  a  fate  than  which  none  can  be  considered 
more  deplorable,  he  sunk  from  the  gallant  and  generous 
prince  into  the  domestic  tyrant  and  the  sot,  he  is  not 
perhaps  to  be  either  wondered  at  or  condemned.     In 
ordinary  life,  instances  are  seen  every  day  of  men  who 
ntered   into  life  with  good   prospects,  and   principles 
equally   good,  but  whom    some    unlucky   accident  has 
piled  at  the  world,"  and  finally  precipitated  down  the 
long  descent  of  folly  and  crime.     If  pity  and  pardon  are 
allowed  to  such  errors — and  they  cannot  easily  be 
withheld,  the  same  may  surely  be  extended  to  the  feel- 
gs  of  a  man  whose  misfortunes  were  not  only  many 
nes  greater  in  degree,  but  took  their  rise  in  his  birth, 
id  conlinued  witli  his  existence. 
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CONCLUSION. 
The  insurrection  of  1745  was  no  sooner  suppressed 
by  the  stern  course  of  policy  which'  lias  been  described, 
tlian  tlie  members  of  the  legislature  began  to  take  into 
consideration  a  number  of  measures,  by  which  it  was 
proposed  not  only  to  prevent  any  such  revolt  for  the  fu- 
ture, but  to  annihilate,  if  possible,  the  spirit  which  ex- 
cited il.  -These  measures  were  in  a  general  sense  salu- 
tary, and,  in  the  estimation  of  at  least  one  party  of  the 
nation,  absolutely  indispensable.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted, 


by  every  one  who  can  appreciate  the  mild  government 
of  the  Brunswick  dynasty,  or  tlie  security  which  it  has 
given  to  the  national  liberties,  that  they  were  also  tyran- 
nical in  spirit,  and  severe  in  execution.  The  old  remark, 
that  a  suppressed  rebellion  strengthens  the  hands  of  a 
government,  held  good  in  this  instance ;  and  perhaps  the 
best  apology  which  can  be  offered  for  both  the  military 
and  civU  cruelties  of  this  period,  is  thai  no  man,  or  body 
cf  men,  can  well  manage  a  sudden  accession  of  arbitrary 
power. 

The  first  act  of  the  legislature,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
related  to  the  Scottish  mountaineers,  whose  share  in  the 
war  had  been  so  pre-eminently  conspicuous.     It  wcs  de- 
nominated the  Disarming  Act,  and  proceeded  upon  two 
acts  of  George  the  First,  which  had  aimed  at  the  same 
object,  without,  as  it  but  too  obviously  appeared,  having 
produced  the  desired  effect.     In  order  that  this  enact- 
ment might  not  be  defeated  like  its  predecessors,  penal- 
ties of  a  peculiarly  severe  nature  were  imposed  upon  all 
who  should  directly  or  indirectly  endeavour  to  evade  it. 
If  any  man,  residing  witliin  the  Highland  line,  should 
fail  to  deliver  up  his  arms  before  tlie  1st  of  August  1747, 
or  if  any  man  should  attempt  to  conceal  arms  either  in 
his  house,  or  in  the  fields,  he  was  to  be,  for  the  first  of- 
fence, fined  in  fifteen  pounds,  and  imprisoned  without 
bail  till  payment.     If  payment  was  not  made  within  one 
onth,  he  was  to  be  transported  to  America  as  a  com- 
on  soldier,  if  able  to  serve  ;  if  not  able  to  serve,  he  was 
to  be  imprisoned  for  six  months,  and  then  only  liberated 
on  finding  security  for  his  good  behaviour  during  the 
---!t  ten  years.     If  the  offender  was  a  woman,  she  was 
be  fined  in  the  same  sum,  imprisoned  till  payment, 
and  afterwards  confined  for  six  months.     A  second  of- 
fence against  this  ungracious  law,  was  to  be  visited  with 
1  less  a  punishment  than  transportation  for  seven  years. 
Not  only  were  the  Highlanders  deprived  of  their  arms, 
but  their  very  dress  was  proscribed,  and  by  still  severer 
penalties.     The  same  act  ordained  that,  after  the  1st  of 
August  1747,  if  any  person,  whether  man  or  boy,  within 
the  same  tract  of  country,  were  found  wearing  the  clothes 
nonly  called  "  tlie  Highland  clothes,"  that  js,  the 
plaid,  philabeg,  trews,  shoulder-belts,  or  any  part  what- 
vcr  of  the  Highland  garb,  or  if  any  person  were  found 
wear  a  dress  composed  of  tartan  or  party-coloured 
cloth,  he  should  be  imprisoned  six  months  without  bail, 
for  the  first  offence,  and,  on  its  repetition,  be  transported 
years. 
It  was  thus  hoped,  that  not  only  would  the  Highland- 
ers be  incapable  of  again  levying  war  against  the  state, 
but  that,  their  distinction  as  a  nation  being  destroyed, 
they  would  with  all  haste  become  obedient  servants  to 
government,  like  the  rest  of  the  community.     As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  result  was  very  different.     The 
clans  were,  it  is  true,  effectually  prevented  from  ever 
again  plotting  against  the  house  of  Hanover.     But  they 
were  not  induced  to  regard  that  family,  or  their  govern- 
ment, with  any  additional  degree  of  favour.     On  the 
contrary,  their  previous  disaffection  was  exasperated  by 
these  harsh  measures  into  absolute  hatred.     "  Even  the 
loyal  clans,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  murmured,  with  an  ap- 
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the  sword  should  be  forfeited  which  had  been 
nployed."     But,  if  tlie  loss  of  their  arms  occa- 
discontent,  the  change  of  their  dress  produced 
feelings  still  less  favourable  to  the  existing  government. 
Had  the  whole  race  been  decimated,  as  their  lively  histo- 
General  Stuart  remarks,  more  violent  grief,  indigna- 
aud  shame,  could  not  have  been  excited  among 
them,  than  by  this  encroachment  upon  their  dearest  na- 
tional prejudices.     It  may  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that,  if 
tile  Highlanders  have  eventually  become  good   servants 
to   the   state,  and   undistinguishable  in   dress  and  de- 
from  the  rest  of  the  population,  no  part  of  the 
blessing  is  to  be  ascribed  to  either  of  these  most  ungene- 
rous and  unjust  enactments. 

The  next  act  of  the  legislature  also  regarded  the  High- 
landers, tliough,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  it  was  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  of  Scotland.  This  was  the  celebrated 
for  abolishing  heritable  jurisdictions.     It  was  sup- 
posed that,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  power  which  all 
ndcd  proprietors  had  hitherto  possessed,  of  judging  in 
vil  and  criminal  cases  among  their  dependents,  the 
spirit  of  clanship  would  receive  a  mortal  blow.     Accord- 
ingly, it  was  resolved  to  buy  up  all  these  petty  jurisdic- 
tions from  the  proprietors,  and  to  vest  Uiem  in  sheriffs, 
who  should  be  appointed  by  the  king.     It  was  also  re- 
solved, that  the  hereditary  justiciarship  of  Scotland,  vest- 
ed in  the  family  of  Argy'le,  should  le  purchased,  and 
transferred  to  the  high  court  and  circuit  court  of  justici- 
ary, and  that  all  constabularies  should  be  abolished,  ex- 
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cept  the  office  of  liigh  constable.  Tliis  act  was  not  car- 
ried into  effect,  without  considerable  remonstrance  on 
the  part  of  the  country.  It  was  by  sonie  represented, 
that  the  affections  of  the  Highlanders  to  their  chiefs  was 
independent  of  local  jurisdictions;  in  proof  of  which  it 
required  only  to  be  slated,  that  some  of  the  insurgent 
leaders  in  the  late  war  were  not  in  possession  of  lands, 
but  exerted  only  a  claim  of  kindred  over  their  troops. 
There  was  injustice,  moreover,  in  e.ttenduig  to  all  Scot- 
land a  severe  law,  which  was  only  aimed  at  a  small  por- 
tion  of  the  country.  But  the  strongest  argument  against 
the  measure,  lay  in  the  power  which  it  was  calculated  to 
throw  into  the  hands  of  government. 

The  tvyo  acts  already  mentioned  were  accompanied  by 
another,  which,  while  it  had  no  such  noble  end  in  view 
as  was  proposed  for  the  rest,  could  only  be  understood 
as  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  revenge.  The  act  alluded  to 
was  one  for  the  suppression  of  such  Episcopalian  minis- 
ters in  Scotland,  as  did  not  mark  their  allegiance  to  the 
existing  government,  by  taking  the  oaths  and  praying  tor 
the  king  by  name.  It  continued,  however,  to  be  the 
faith  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth,  rank,  and  in- 
telligence of  the  country,  down  to  tlic  year  1743,  when, 
its  chapels  sent  forth  not  a  few  enthusiasts  to  join  the 
standard  of  Prince  Charles,  and  of  course  attracted  the 
determined  hostility  of  the  existing  government. 

It  was  now  resolved  to  subject  it  to  a  system  of  perse- 
cution which  might  have  the  colour  of  law.  An  act  was 
accordingly  passed,  less  than  three  months  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  by  which  it  was  ordamed,  that  an 
Episcopal  clergyman,  officiating  after  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber  1746,  without  having  taken  the  oaths  of  aflegiance, 
abjuration  and  assurance,  or  without  praying  once, 
during  the  performance  of  worship,  for  the  king,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  and  for  the  royal  family,  should, 
for  the  first  offence,  suffer  six  months'  imprisonment,  tor 
the  second  (upon  conviction  before  the  liigh  court  of  jus- 
ticiary) be  transported  to  the  American  plantations  for 
life,  and,  in  case  of  returning  from  banishment,  be  sub- 
iect  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 

Cruel  as  this  persecution  was,  it  might  not  eventually 
have  injured  the  church  so  much,  if  it  had  not  al 
tended  to  the  laity.  The  act  declared,  that  if,  after  the  1st 
of  September  1746,  any  person  should  resort  to  an  illegal 
Episcopal  meeting  house,  and  not  give  notice  within  five 
days  of  such  illegal  meeting  to  some  proper  magistrate, 
he  should  be  subjected  to  fine  or  imprisonment.  It  de- 
clared further,  that  no  peer  o/ Scotland  should  be  capable 
of  being  elected  one  of  the  sixteen  peers  of  parliament 
or  of  voting  at  such  election;  and  that  no  person  should 
be  capable  of  being  elected  a  member  of  parliament  for 
any  shire  or  borough,  who  should,  within  the  compass  of 
any  future  year,  be  twice  present  at  divine  service  in  an 
Episcopal  meeting  in  Scotland  not  held  according  to  law. 
That  these  statutes  were  not  mere  matters  of  form,  but 
that  the  penalties  were  rigorously  put  in  execution,  could 
be  proved  by  numerous  instances.  One  clergyman,  not 
more  distinguished  by  his  well-known  poetical  genius 
than  by  his  piety  and  private  worth  -the Reverend  John 
Skinner  of  Longmay  in  Aberdeenshire— was  imprisoned, 
in  terms  of  the  second  act,  for  six  months,  in  the  public 
jail  of  the  county-town,  although  he  had  previously  taken 
all  the  loyal  oaths,  and  for  two  years  prayed  for  the  king 
by  name  Other  clergymen,  who  did  not  pray  for  the 
king  by  name,  suffered  similar  imprisonments,  and  a  few 
were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  England  and  elsewhere, 
from  the  penalties  with  which  they-  were  threatened. 

The  general  result  of  the  two  statutes  was,  simply,  to 
annihilate  utterly  the  conscientious  portion  of  the  church. 
It  was  now  impossible  for  a  clergyman  of  that  sort  to 
have  a  congregation,  and,  consequently,  to  maintain  him- 
self by  Ills  profession.  It  was  equally  impossible  for  a 
lay  member  of  the  church  to  continue  in  the  faith  of  his 
forefatliers  and  that  of  his  own  youth,  without  incurring 
disqualifications  of  the  most  grievous  sort.  Altogetl 
the  persecutions  to  which  the  church  was  subjected, 
■were  of  a  nature  even  more  severe  than  those  with  which 
the  presbyterian  church  was  visited  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.  In  what  are  considered  the  hottest  pen 
of  that  persecution,  the  clergymen  were  permitted 


without  swearing  (by  the  oath  of  abjuration)  that  they 
believed,  what  no  man  in  his  senses  could  believe,  that 
tlie  pretender  was  a  supposititious  child. 

"the  historian  of  this  period  may  be  d 
posed  to  condemn  the  cruelty  displayed  in  these  statutes, 
lUst  certainly  acknowledge  that  they  were  attended 
tually  with  the  desired  effect  of  disabling  the  mal- 
content  part  of  the  community.     By  the  first,  the  High- 
landers  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  carrying  on  an  ac- 
warfare;  and  put  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  amalga. 
;d  with  the  rest  of  the  community.     By  the  second, 
whole  people  of  Scotland  were  emancipated  from 
their  obligations  to  the  aristocracy,  and  enabled  to  prose- 
commercial   and   agricultural   enterprise  with  in- 
creased   effect.     By  the   third,  a   religious  community, 
"  "eh  had  formerly  cherished  unfailing  affection  for  the 
se  of  Stuart,  was  completely   broken  up,  and  in 
iner  compelled  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  < 
isting  government. 

It  is  true  that  these  good  effects  did  not  immediately 

mlt  from  the  statutes  ;  that,  on  the  contrai-y,  something 

quite  the  reverse  was  for  some  time  observable 

that   it  was  only  when  a  new  and  more  liberal 

eign  liad  assumed  the  throne,  that  the  affections  of  the 

persecuted  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  run  in  the  proper 

inel.     But  it  is  at  the  same  time  certain — and  ' 

gh  that  such  facts  are  certain— that  from  this  time 

forward,  the  Highlanders  began  to  employ  their  energi' 

the  defence,  instead  of  the  annoyance  of  the  State ;  that 
the  people  turned  their  attention  more  generally  tow 
the  true  sources  of  national  greatness,  trade,  manufac- 
ture, and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and  that  tlie 
tunate  Episcopalian  Jacobites,  persecuted  out  of  all  coun- 
tenance, at  last  saw  fit  to  become  equally  perjured  and 
peaceable  with  the  rest  of  the  British 


with  God's  blessing,  act  again  precisely  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Frederick  was  bo  much  pleased  with  this  reply, 
that  he  exerted  himself  to  get  her  out  of  prison. 

After  she  had  been  set  at  large,  she  was  taken  into  the 
house  of  a  distinguished  female  Jacobite,  named  Lady 
Primrose,  and  there  exhibited  to  all  the  friends  of  the 
good  cause  who  could  make  interest  to  get  admission. 
The  presents  which  she  got  at  this  period  were  perfectly 
overwhelming;  and  the  flattering  attention  which  was 
paid  to  her,  might  have  turned  the  heads  of  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  such  young  ladies.  InstaRCes  have  been 
,  according  to  the  report  of  her  descendants,  of 
eighteen  carriages  belonging  to  persons  of  quality,  rank- 
ing up  before  the  house  in  which  she  was  spending  the 
evening.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the*  scenes,  she  con- 
ducted herself  with  admirable  propriety,  never  failing  to 
express  surprise  at  the  curiosity  which  had  been  excited 
regarding  her  conduct — conduct  which,  she  used  to  say, 
never  appeared  extraordinary  to  herself,  till  she  saw  the 
notice  taken  of  it  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

After  retiring  to  her  native  island,  which  she  did  with 
a  mind  totally  unaffected  by  her  residence  in  London,  she 
married  Mr.  MacDonald  of  Kingsburgh,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  venerable  gentleman  to  whose  house  she  had 
accompanied  Prince  Charles.  When  past  the  middle  of 
life,  she  went  with  her  husband  to  America,  and  met 
with  many  strange  mischances  in  the  course  of  the  colo- 
nial war.  Before  the  conclusion  of  that  unfortunate  con- 
test, she  returned  with  her  family  to  Skye.  It  would 
appear  that,  at  this  advanced  period  of  her  life,  she  re- 
tained all  the  heroic  courage  which  so  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished her  early  years.  It  was  told  by  her  venerable 
daughter,  Mrs.  Major  MacLeod,  who  accompanied  her 
on  the  occasion,  that  a  French  ship  of  war  having  attack- 
ed them  in  their  homeward  voyage,  and  all  the  ladies  be- 


The  spirit  of  Jacobitism,  during  its  period  of  decay,  ing  immured  in  the  cabin,  she  alone  could  not  be  repress- 
was  so.-ncthing  very  difi'erent  from  what  it  had  been  in  ed,  but  came  upon  deck,  and  endeavoured  by  her  voice 
the  year  1745.     It  had,  till  that  period,  been  the  spirit  of  and  example  to  animate  the  men  for  the  action.    She  was 
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parish  churches,  upon  the  simple  condition  of 
ig  verbal  obedience  to  the  government,  and  not 
„,.„  individual  suffered  punishment  who  was  not  also 
rebel  against  the  state.  But,  in  this  persecution  of 
later  and  milder  time,  the  whole  clergy  were  deprived  of 
even  the  privileges  of  dissenters,  and  exposed  to  the 
severest  punishment,  except  death,  for  simply  withhold- 
ing their  allegiance.  The  presbyterians  could  at  any 
time  have  saved  themselves  by  pronouncing  the  scrip- 
tural phrase,  "God  save  the  king."  But  the  episcopalians 
could  not  escape,  without  actually  perjuring  themselvcs- 


youiig  as  wefl  as    old  people,  and  possessed  sufficient 
strength  to  excite  its  votaries  into  active  warfare.     But, 
as  the  Stuarts  then  ceased  to  acquire  fresh  adherents, 
and  their  claims  became  daily  more  and  more  obsolete, 
it  was  now  left  entirely  to  the  generation  which  had  wit- 
nessed its  glories  ;  in  other  words,  became  dependent 
upon  the  existence  of  a  few  old  enthusiasts,  more  gene- 
lly  of  the  female  than  the  male  sex.     After  this  period, 
deed,  Jacobitism,  become  identified  with  the  weakness 
of  old  age,  was  supposed  incapable  of  moving  any  heart, 
except  one  which  might  have  tlirobbed   with  love  for 
'^  ince  Charles,  or  heaved  to  the  stern  music  of  Glads- 
lir  and  CuUoden. 

Malcolm  MacLeod — See  conclusion  of  Chapter  31. 
In  Boswell's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  a  vivid  portraiture 
s  been  preserved  of  this  excellent  specimen  of  the  High- 
land  gentleman,  as  he  appeared  in  1773.  "He  was  now," 
says  Mr.  Boswell,  "  sixty-two  years  of  age,  hale,  and  well 
proportioned,  with  a  manly  countenance,  tanned  by  the 
weather,  yet  having  a  ruddiness  in  his  cheeks,  o 
great  part  of  which  his  rough  beard  extended.  His  eye 
was  quick  and  lively,  yet  his  look  was  not  fierce;  but  he 
appeared  at  once  firm  and  good-humoured 
pair  of  brogues — tartan  hose  which  came  up  only  near  to 
his  knees— a  purple  camblet  kilt— a  black  waistcoat— a 
short  green  cloth  coat,  bound  with  gold  cord— a  yellow, 
■g — a  large  blue  bonnet  with  a  gold  thread  button 
I  never  saw  a  figure  which  gave  a  more  perfect  repre- 
of  a  Highland  gentleman.  I  wished  much  tc 
have  a  picture  of  him  just  as  he  was.  I  found  him  frank 
and  polite,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word."  Mr.  Boswell 
afterwards  describes  Flora  MacDonald,  then  the  wife  of 
Kingsburgh,  and  advanced  in  life,  as  "  a  little  woman  o" 
genteel  appearance,  and  uncommonly  mild  and  well 
bred."  When  at  Kingsburgh,  Dr.  Johnson  slept  in  the 
bed  which  had  been  occupied,  eight-and-twenty  years  be- 
fore, by  the  unfortunate  prince. 

The  curious  reader"  may  desire  some  further  notice 
of  a  lady  so  celebrated  as  Flora  MacDonald.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  from  the  tradition  of  her  family,  that  she  w 
indebted  for  her  liberation  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
father  to  his  late  majesty.  King  George  III.  His  royal 
highness  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  "  the  Pretender'; 
liverer,"  as  she  was  called,  in  prison.  He  asked  her 
she  came  to  do  a  thing  so  contrary  tc  the  commands  of 
her  sovereign,  and  so  inimical  to  the  interests  of  her 
country;  to°which  she  answered,  in  a  firm  but 
style,  that  she  conceived  herself  to  have  only  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  humanity  in  doing  what  she  had  done,  and 
that,  if  it  ever  were  his  royal  highness's  fate,  or  that  of 
any  of  his  family,  to  apply  to  her  under  circumstances 
equally  distressing  with  those  of  tlie  Chevalier,  she  would 


unfortunately  thrown  down  in  the  bustle,  and  broke  her 
arm;  which  caused  her  afterwards  to  observe,  in  some- 
thing like  the  spirit  of  poor  Mercutio,  that  she  had  now 
isked  her  life  in  behalf  of  both  the  house  of  Stuart  and 
that  of  Brunswick,  and  got  very  little  for  her  pains. 

She  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  continuing  to  the  last  a 
firm  Jacobite.  Such  is  said  to  have  been  the  virulence  of 
this  spirit  in  her  composition,  that  she  would  have  struck 
any  man  with  her  fist,  who  presumed,  in  her  hearing,  to 
call  Charles  hy  his  ordinary  epithet  "  the  Pretender." 

A  SUBALTERNS  FURLOUGH. 

The  ensuing  number  of  the  "  Library"  will  commence 
remarkably  pleasant  book  just  received  from  London, 
entitled  "  A  Subaltern's  Furlough  :  descriptive  of  scenes 
ious  parts  of  the  United  States,  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  during  the 
summer  and  autunm  of  1832.  By  E.  T.  Coke,  lieu- 
tenant  of  the  45th  regiment."  We  are  much  mistaken 
if  it  does  not  prove  one  of  the  most  popular  works  on 
the  subject  of  America  wliich  has  appeared.  The  Lon- 
don Metropolitan  for  July  .says  of  it: — 

Coke  is  an  author  of  much  merit  and  little  pre- 
tension.    '  He  only  speaks  right  on,  and  tells  you  what 
nself  hath  seen,'  and  truly  he  has  seen  a  great 
deal,  and  tells  it  pleasantly.     Mrs.  Trollope's  book  ap- 
peared under  the  impression  of  one  writhing  through    ■ 
neglect  and  mortified  feeUngs  ;  Captain  Basil  Hall  under 
the  bias  of  tory  prejudices.     Both    turned  instinctively 
to  the  absurd  and  the  ridiculous  of  the  manners  of  those 
whose  hospitality    they  were  sharing;  they    described 
the  dirt  that  was  gathered  at  the  base  of  the  column, 
or  the  soiled  and  green  weather-marks  on    the   shaft,   jl 
without  regarding  its  height  or  contemplating  its  mag- 
nificence.   Mr.  Coke,  without  being  guilty  of  any  thing 
like  adulation,  has  praised  where  praise  was  due,  and    | 
not  goaded  by  a  dissimilarity  of  manners  into  the  as- 
sumption of  contempt,  has  been  able  fully  to  appreciate 
the  bright  surface  as   well  as  the  dusky  spots  of  the 
American  character.     Our  transatlantic  brethren  must   , 
for  some  considerable  time  look    at  essentials;  refine-   I 
ments  are  the  polish  of  old  countries,  and  are  always  ) 
concomitant  with  a  great  degree  of  vice  among   the   \ 
higher,  and  misery  among  thdowor  orders  of  society." 
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INTRODUCTION. 
;  last  number  of  the  "Library"  wc 


press, 

wc  received  from  London  the  new  work  of  IJiiron  D'FIau: 
scz,  and  concluded  to  make  it  supersede  tlie  "Subaltern 
Furlough"  for  the  present.  Tliis  production  of  an  exiled 
minister  will  be  found  to  possess  uncommon 
and  it  is  now  published  in  America,  probably  in 
time  after  its  appearance  in  London,  than  has  ever  been 
the  case  with  a  foreijjn  work.  The  London  Literary 
Gazette  of  the  27th  of  July,  says  of  it : — "  The  volumes 
are  not  yet  published.  We  believe  they  will  be  ready 
re.\t  week."  Thus  the  work  is  prepared  for  distribution 
over  our  whole  country,  in  six  weeks  fioni  the  date  of  its 
issue  in  Great  Britain,  and  may  be  read  from  Louisiana 
to  C'anada  in  the  shortest  possible  period,  realising  com- 
pletely the  advantages  of  the  "  Library"  mode  of  circu- 
lation. We  mention  this  incidentally,  not  that  we  think 
the  rapidity  of  its  issue  adds  to  tlie  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
book.    The  London  Journal  above  quoted  remarks  : — ■ 

"To  the  production  of  Baron  D'Haussez  we  would  par- 
ticularly invite  attention.  Wc  enjoyed  the  gratification 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  can  vouch  for  his  partaking  in 
character  more  of  what  we  would  call  strong  English 
sense  and  sterling  ability,  than  of  French  vivacity  and 
imagination.  Ilis  remarks,  therefore,  even  where  not 
profomid,  arc  not  superficial,  and  the  errors  into  which 
he  has  fallen,  tliougli  they  amuse  us,  ought  not  to 
warp  our  minds  from  the  consideration  due  to  his  more 
accurate  and  original  remarks,  or  the  conclusion  to 
which  they  lead  him.  Having  premised  so  much,  we 
sliall  not  detain  our  readers  from  the  worthy  baron,  who 
has  thus  profitably  oeeupied  his  time,  which  his  more 
unfortunate  associates,  De  Polignac,  Peyronnct,  and 
Montbol,  have  spent  so  painfully  within  the  fortress  of 
Ham." 

The  reader  will  naturally  be  prepared  to  find  a  Bourbon 
ex-minister  favourably  disposed  fo  their  cause  ;  but  this 
very  adherence  to  an  e.\iled  benefactor,  evinces  a  fideUty 
of  principle  that  does  credit  to  the  Baron. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

To  the  English  reader  some  account  of  the  author  of 
this  work  cannot  fail  to  be  ijitere.sting.  It  is  but  fitting 
that  he  should  know  who  and  what  the  individual  is  who 
so  freely  criticises  his  country.  With  this  view,  we 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  the  following  sketch  of 
the  life  of  the  autlior. 

Descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  the  Parliament 
of  Normandy,  the  Biron  D'Haussez  was  still  young  at 
tlie  epoch  of  the  first  revolution.  Devoted,  like  his  an- 
cestors, to  the  royal  cause,  he  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
army  of  Brittany.  He  formed  part  of  tlie  division  of 
IVI.  de  Frotte,  when  thai  general  surrendered  and  was 
a-ssassinated  in  open  contempt  of  the  terms  of  capitulation. 

M.  D'Haussez  was  arrcslcd  upon  that  occasion;  and 
afterwards,  upon  being  restored  to  liberty,  was  subjected 
to  a  strict  surveillance.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  conspiracy  against  the 
consular  government,  being  one  of  those  concerned,  in 
1804,  in  tiie  abortive  attempt  of  Pichegru  and  Cadoudal. 
Although  arrested  upon  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  M. 
D'Haii^-sez  escaped  trial ;  but  was  subjected  to  a  stricter 
and  more  rigorous  sayvdWince  tlian  he  had  hitherto  un- 


riod  he  took 


part  ni 


life. 


1  we  hear  more  of  him  till  tlie  period  of  the  restoratii 
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He  was  returned  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  Ible 
and  prominently  opposed  the  majority  of  that  chamber. 

An  official  career  now  opened  to  .^L  D'Haussez.  Being 
called  to  fdl  successively  some  important  prefectures,  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  talents,  and  still  more  by 
an  activity  and  political  energy  which  were  crownt  ' 
with  marked  success.  His  labours,  togclher  with  tl 
various  projects  which  he  had  in  contemplation,  are  r 
corded  in  the  works  he  has  published  concerning  tl 
departments  uiider  his  control.  These  departments  al 
indebted  to  him  for  excellent  roads,  handsome  and  useful 
public  buildings,  bridges,  &c.  Nor  was  he  inattentiv 
to  agriculture  :  in  his  Eludes  Adminislratwes  sur  le 
Landcs,  published  in  1836,  he  proves  what  well  directed 
oftbrls  may  accomplish,  even  on  the  most  sterile  soils ; 
indeed  the  country  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Adoui 
attests  the  advantages  derived  from  his  able  supe«in. 
tendence. 

The  reader  who  may  wish  for  a  further  account  of  the 
agricultural  improvements  effected  by  M.   D'Hae 
and  of  the  clibrts  made  by  him  in  favour  of  the  poor  of 
the  different  departments  over  which  he  presided,  i 
ferred  to  the  Etudes  sur  les  Landes. 

}\  '"7  "°'  '"=  i'Tclevant  to  observe  in  this  place  that 
while  M.   D  Haussez  was  prefect  at  Bordeaux,  he 
distinguislied  by  kindness  and  liospitality  towards 
countrymen  ;  and  men  of  the  most  varied  and  opposite 
political  sentiments  allow  bim  to  have  been  an  active  and 
enlightened  prefect. 

In  1820  M.  D'Haussez  was  appointed  to  the  ministry 
of  the  marine.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  activity 
vhilc  holding  this  important  office,  when  it  is  stated  thai 
le  was  charged  with  the  whole  of  the  preparations  for 
he  expedition  to  Algiers.  In  a  kw  months  he  assembled, 
n  the  roads  of  Toulon,  a  Beet  of  more  than  a  hundred 
;hips  of  war,  and  si.t  or  seven  hundred  transports.  It  is 
generally  known  in  France  that  to  the  unaided  encr^^ 
minister  of  marine  the  conquest  of  Algiers  was 
ly  owing:  the  French  navy  did  not  very  willingly 


on  the  task 

nts  of  July,  on  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
length,  compelled  jM.   D'Haussez  to    fl 


the 


to    iiy   111 
mind,  an 


rage  of  a  friend,  he  escaped  the  fortrc 


Han 

Upon  his  arrival  in  England,  Baron  D'Haussez  snivA 
to  divert  the  tedium  of  exile  by  literary  composilioi 
which  had  been  always  familiar  to  him  ;  and  Ihesc  jia<rt 
as  well  as  certain  memoirs,  relating  to  events  in  \\  hie 
he  has  borne  a  part,  are  the  results  of  his  labours. 

These  sketches  of  England  were  composed  after  a 
experience  of  three  years'  j-esidenec.  They  are  ce: 
tamly  written  in  a  /ree— it  is  for  the  public  to  sa 
whether  m  a.fuir,  spirit.  The  object  of  Baron  D'Hausst 
appears  to  be  to  speak  the  truth  honestly  as  reo-ards  tl 
institutions,  customs,  and  manners  of  England  ^  to  avoi 

hty  on  tlic  one  hand,  and  on  tlic  other  to  steer  clear 
of  intemperate  abuse. 

London,  June,  1C33 


PliEFAl'E. 

Brought  to  the  shores  of  England  hy  the  force  of  ei 

umstanees  to  which  iny  will  was  subservient,  it  heean 

t  from  the 


:side  in  that  country,  by  studying 


lers. 


.    - Thaidis  to  the  benevolent 

disposition  which  the  English  arc  wont"  to  display  to- 
wards foreigners,  to  that  innate  and  exclusive  curiosity 
ivliich  rivets  itself  to  every  object,  living  or  inanimate, 
out  of  the  common  sphere,  their  eagerness  to  become 
acquainted  with  those  who  have  played'  a  eonsi'ieuoub 
part  in  human  affairs,  I  have  to  record  to  their  jiraise 
the  testimonies  of  interest  which  I  received  at  fheir 
hands,  and  which  have  converted  my  esteem  into  a  itl'l- 
ing  of  attachment.  iMy  exile  has  thus  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  visit,  and  my  proscription  gave  me  a  title 
)  tlieir  confidence  and  marked  attention?. 
An  alternate  state  of  frequent  ijitcreourso  witli  a  nu- 
lerous  and  distinguished  society,  apjiarently  not  unn  ill- 
ig  to  yield  a  free  range  to  my  remarks,  and  of  absolute 
retirement,  tended  alike  to  give  me  the  comiTiand  of  the 
St  valuable  materials,  and  of  the  lei.sure  and  Solitude 
ludisnensablc  lor  arranging  and  acquiring  a  thorough 


knowledge  of  them.  To  this  varied  occupation  I  devoted 
all  my  time.  Availing  myself  of  the  advantageous 
position  in  which  I  was  placed,  in  order  to  form  a  cor- 
rect judgment  of  a  people  who  have  been  in  France  the 
theme  of  exaggerated  blame  or  censure,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  pure  caprice,  I  hope  to  have  steered  a  course 
altogether  free  from  both  extremes.  To  those  who,  in 
fheir  ignorance  of  England,  or  in  their  appreciation  of  it 
througli  the  perverted  medium  of  a  conventional  enthu- 
siasm, aft'ect  to  speak  of  that  country  in  a  language  of 
ecstasy  and  admiration  which  no  argument  can  shake, — 
to  svicli  the  opinions  I  have  uttered  will  doubtless  appear 
fancif  ill  or  too  rigorous.  Others  again  will  condemn  them 
as  too  favourable,  who,  tenaciously  adhering  fo  ])rcjudices 
which  should  long  since  have  been  banished,  and  en- 
couraging these  prejudices  by  their  infatuated  blindness 
and  hostility,  disdain  to  acknowledge  that  there  can 
exist  any  thing  noble,  honourable,  or  of  value,  out  of 
their  own  country,  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  those  eus- 
tonis  in  tlie  midst  of  which'  they  have  been  reared.  Such 
is  the  fate  reserved  to  impartialily  ;  and  1  submit  to  it 
without  complaint.  If  my  observations  are  tinged  with 
criticism,  I  may  venture  to  declare  that  they  never  can 
assume  a  character  of  personality  or  of  calumny. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  iiic  to  bestow  praise  on  what 
may  appear  deserving  of  it.  If  occasionally  called  upon 
to  use  the  longuage  of  censure,  I  shall  never  give  utter- 
ance to  expressions  which  might  call  in  question  the  at- 
tachment I  so  unfeignedly  entertain  for  the  English  nation, 
in  return  fljr  the  noblo  and  generous  hospitality  of  which 
I  have  been  the  cbject  during  my  residence  in  England. 

LONDON. 
Few  foreigners  land  in  England  without  bcini  im- 
pressed  with  the  conviction  that  a  difrcrcnce,  maiiilc.slcj 
almost  at  every  instant,  exists  between  her  liiannors 
and  customs  and  tho.<e  of  other  eountries,  and,  ahove  all, 
those  of  France— a  difroreiice  which  should  bo  the  sub- 
let of  surprise  and  study  ;  and  that  one  is  met  at  every 
isfanl  by  a  sentiment  of  national  superiority  to  which 
ne  is  obliged  to  yield.  After  a  little  this  opinion  dis- 
ppears  :  one  sees  that  the  costumes  of  all  classes  of  so- 
iety  differ  in  nothing  liom  those  of  the  Continent — 
hat  the  mode  of  addre.-is  is  tlie  same,  tjiough  in  a  ccr^ 

lacli  more  dltrercnee  iu  the  hotels,  or  in  the  prices 
hich  they  demand.  The  eoniparisun  between  Eng- 
mt!   -.u.d  the  Continent  ceases  when  one  examines  the' 


speet 


iadn 


ppea 


must  un- 
;  England 


■sitatiiigly  be  admitted  that  in  thci 
ijnys  an  immense  superiority. 

I'lie  country   fiom  the  sea-coast  fo  London  has  the 

poet  of  the  greater  part  of  the  maritime  provinces  of 

France;   meadows,   fkdds   surrounded    by  ditches  sur- 

ifed  by  hedges.     The  farm  houses  and  dependent 

buildings  have  nothing  which  distingushes  them  from 

buildings  of  a  like  nature  on  the  continent  ;  the  only 

■  -  rence  one  perceives  is,  that  in  England  there  pre- 

inorc  neatness  and  order  :  the  cottages,  which  arS 

lliijgs  iiihabiied  by  jieople  of  very  small  means,  aro 

erous  and  ef  an  agreeable  a.«pecl ;   their  liintaslieal 

itectuie  is  eoveretl  over,  if  one  may  so  say,  with  a 

;o  of  flowers  or  of  ivy,  which  the  English  employ 

much  taste.     You  occasionally  obtain  a  faint  view 

ansions  situated  in  tlio  mid^-t  of  extensive  parks  and 

fations  of  trees. 

lie  small  towns  that  you  pass  through,  from  the  ir- 
larilyuifh  which  Ifiey  are  planned,  and  from  the 
ofthe  fiouses  being  situate  on  the  very  borders  of 
•oad,  or  some  few  fe'et  from  it,  wTlh  gardens  or  a 
1  of  green  before  the  door,  have,  in  truth,  the  ap^ 
nice  of  large  villages.  No  public  promenade, 
nig,  in  a  word,  which  on  the  continent  gives  to  a 

to  the  eye  of  a  traveller.  Soiiielhiiig  vague  and 
isetl,  \\liieli  one  cannul  account  fi>r — a  species  of 
y  envelojie  of  vast  exlciit,  across  wliieli  you  think 
-an  distinguish  objects  of  a  conical  form,  then  an 
sing  mass  vvhieh  crowns  the  whole  of  this  vaporous 
picture,  fixes  tlic  attention  of  the  stranger— it  is  Lon- 
don, v.'ith  its  sombre  and  smoky  sky,  its  numerous  stee- 
ples, and  its  majestic  St.  Paul's.  None  ofthe  long  ave- 
nues, the   imposing  luxury  of  the  apjiroaches  to  conti- 
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extent  asyc 
for  til    ■ 


and  . 


=cnt,  yet  oRon  im- 
fo  lliem:  the  only 
handsome  Ileuses 
lis,  diminishing  in 


jrbs 


London 


,g  roads  of  I 
f  filled  with  ca 


al  breadth,  hut  bounded  on  either 
7/(uirs  kept  in  adniiiable  order, 
■s  of  nil  kinds  and  fashions,  cir- 
able  rapidity.  At  last  you  have 
leaehccl  London. 

Hero  are  new  subjects  of  wonder,  for  every  thing  is 
prosented  under  a  dirtcrent  aspect  from  any  thing  in 
Franco  which  could  form  a  subject  of  comparison.  In 
London  there  is  a  crowd  without  confusion — a.  bustle 
without  noise — ininiensily  wilh  anabsence  of  grandeur, 
Olio  sees  large  streets  oriiamonled  with  trottoiis,  paved 
wilh  slabs  fil'  sloiic.  Those  are  separated  by  iron  rail- 
iuTO  from  brick  li.nises  two  stories  high,  devoid  of  .style, 
symMictrv-,ur  iiiiglil  iliat  resembles  architecture.  Some 
.■oinpcnsai'i.in  is'alT.H ded  f;)r  all  that  is  wanting  in  art 
by  the  cxisieiiie  of  squares  whose  centre  presents  a 
garden  embellished  by  statues,  llowcrs,  and  green  sward, 

with  the  additional  ornament  of  fine  trees. 

Here,  also,  are  numerous  bridges,  two  of  which  rival 
the  most  magnificent  works  of  the  kind;  docks  in  which 
are  sheltered  thousands  of  vessels  with  the  rich  freights 
they  are  t"  transport;  churches  wilh  colonnaded  porti. 
cos,  and   steeiilos  more 


form  and   the  boldness  of  lb 
elegance.     Few  of  tlie  publi 


kable  by  their  fantastic 
■  elevation  than  by  their 
uildings  are  distinguish- 
t  every  thing  partakes  of 
aniiniilioii  imparted  by  the  movement  of  a  nuraer- 
,  active,  and  busy  population. 

II  the  evening,  ilie  scene  changes  :  disengaged  from 
crowd  of  actors,  it  is  illuminated  by  a  row  of  gas 
ps  ranged  on  either  side  of  the  streets.  Tile  behold 
n  lijlliiwing  their  astonishing  dcvelopement,  which 
iws  into  the  shade  the  dark  facades  of  the  he 
[  line  them,  might  fancy  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
:  avenues  of  a  palace  lighted  up  on  the  occasic 


.t  city,  or 
pious  sup- 
i ;  they  of  ■ 


The  parks  arc  within  the  limits  of  this  g 
of  its  suburbs;  tlioir  chief  attractions  are  a 
ply  of  water,  and  trees  the  growth  of  centur 
fer  the  additional  advantages  of  a  road  for  carnages  auc 
horses,  and  of  walks  on  the  green  turf  for  pedestrians 
The    prospect  from   them  is  varied  by  the  number  anc 
diversity  of  the  suriounding  houses,  and  by  the  pictur- 
esque  disposal  of  massy  clumps  of  trees  scattered  here 
and  there  by  chance,  ratlierthan  by  design 

In  the  more  recently  built  parts  of  London  there  is 
nothing  imposing  but  the  breadth  and  handsome  pro 
portions  of  its  streets;  and  in  the  city,  nothing  but  its 
immense  population  and  the  impress  of  life  which  com 
merce  imparts  to  it.  Witli  tlie  exception  of  the  churches 
whose  style,  whether  Greek  or  Gothic,  is  tolerably  pure 
few  buildings  fix  the  attention  of  a  stranger  ;  but  a  great 
number  may  surprise  him  into  admiration  by  the  pro 
fusion  or  tlie  singularity  of  their  ornaments,  or  by  the 
beauty  of  their  site.  To  this  cause,  and  the  irrrgulari. 
ty  in  the  line  of  buildings,  is  chiefly  owing   the  effect 

S reduced  by  the  houses  in  Pall- Mall,  Waterloo  Place, 
legent  Street,  and  Regent's  Park.  So  much  pains  liavo 
been  taken  to  reproduce  the  ancient  style  of  architecture, 
that  one  might  fancy  oneself  in  an  ancient  Greek  or 
Koman  city  :  there  is  nut  a  house  which  has  not  a 
monumental  character.  The  slightest  examination  re- 
veals  the  numerous  impurfcetions,  the  glaring  faults  of 
imitation  without  tasle,  without  reason,  and  at  variance 
with  the  commonest  rules  of  art.  The  only  object  in 
studying  such  an  architecture  would  be  to  record  its 
defects  anrl  endeavour  to  avoid  them.  It  is  more  pleas- 
ing to  consider  and  enjoy  it  in  its  general  cftect,  with- 
out  minutely  oxaniiiiing  the  impression  it  produces. 

\mong  the  public  liuildings  to  be  excepted  from  this 
rigorous  censure  arc  Somer.-et  House,  the  New  Post 
Office,  the  Orphan  Asylum,  Newgate,  the  Mansion 
House,  the  Bink,  and,  in  a  less  elevated  order,  some 
Club-houses,  such  as  the  Union,  the  United  Service,  the 
AtheniEuin,  and  the  Travollora'.  Three  of  the  theatres, 
the  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  and  Drury  Lane, are  deserv- 
ing of  notice  rather  for  their  vast  proportions  than  for 
their  architecluro.  The  Colosseum,  which  contains  a 
panorama  of  London,  is  a  noble  edifice  :  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance nf  being  transported  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  to  those  of  the  Thames. 

St.  James's  can  only  lie  mentioned 
brick  hosues  piled  together,  without  syi 
plan,  and  without  elfect ;  it  is 
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palace,  because  it  is  the  dwelling  of  kings.  Bucki 
Palace,  which  is  intended  to  be  substituted  to 
James's,  appears  to  have  been  specially  construclcc 
prove  liow  many  millions  an  architect  may  expend  o 
work  of  such  extravagantly  bad  taste. 

VVestmiubter  Hall,  the  seat  of  both  houses 
.mcnt,  is  an  edifice  in  the  semi-Gothic  style, 
have  been  heaped  together  all  the  inconvenier 
kind  of  architecture,  without  any  of  itsrcdcor 


^es  of  this 
itiful  part 


ndicali^ 


of  theii 


ndfroofc 


There  only  remains  of  White-Hall  that  be; 
forming  the   ante-chamber    and   hall    through    whicli 
(Charles  I.  passed  to  the  scaffold,  lo  lay  down  the  first 
kingly  head  which  a  tribunal  of  blood   presented  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  delirium  of  a  rebellious  people. 

It  should  appear,  that  inspired  by  the  sightand  study 
of  Westminster  and  St.  Paul's  the  English  architects 
have  drawn  from  the  sensations  inspired  by  these  sub- 
lime compositions  the  courage  to  repudiate  the  bad 
taste  which  is  apparent  in  the  other  classes  of  building. 
Thcit  churches  offer  in  general  much  more  matter  for 
praise  than  for  blame.  Beauty  of  proportions,  purity  of 
style,  situation,  effect,  all  are  here  united.  There  are 
few  churches  which  do  not  present,  either  in  their  en- 
semble or  in  their  details  useful  subjects  of  study  ;  and 
there  are  many  of  them  which  may  be  cited  as  perfect 
models. 

Not  less  remarkable  for  a  character  of  graceful  solidi- 
ty and  a  justness  of  proportions  than  by  the  granite  ex- 
clusively used  in  their  construction,  Waterloo  and  Lon- 
don bridges  are  among  the  most  stupendous  and  the 
most  beautiful  monuments  of  hydraulic  architecture  of 
which  a  nation  can  boast.  And  if  the  bold  enterprise 
of  an  undcr-waler  communication,  destined  to  unite  the 
eastern  extremities  of  Southwark  and  of  the  city,  can 
be  completed,  London  will  be  in  possession  of  the  most 
surprising  work  of  its  kind  which  art  has  ever  produced 

The  vast  basins  known  by  the  name  of  Docks,  where- 
in are  classed,  according  to  their  destination,  those  ves- 
sels which  carry  on  the  commerce  nf  the 
gelher  wilh  their  cargoes,  prove  what  a  combin 
wealth  and  talent  may  eflect.     Nothing  is  mor 
laled  to  convey  a  just  idea  nf  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  England  tlian  these  establishments. 

Many  of  the  squares  are  decorated  with  bronze  sta- 
tues, whose  feeble  effect  is  impaired,  and  whoso  merit 
it  would  be  difficult  to  appreciate,  incrusted  over  as  they 
are  with  thick  coats  of  black  smoke,  which  not  only 
obliterates  the  sculptural  details,  but  spoils  every  thing 
else  in  London.  But,  to  judge  them  as  they  are,  these 
productions  do  not  give  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  ta 
lent  of  English  sculptors.  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster 
contain  several  works  of  better  execution ;  but  there  ar( 
few  even  of  these  which  can  bo  classed  among  the 
chef  d'oeums  of  the  art. 

The  hospitals  of  London  arc  numerous ;  two  am 
them,  Bedlam  and  the  I-*ondon  hospital,  are  alone 
markable  for  their  architcctuie  ;  the  rest  are  but  large 
private  houses  applied  lo  lliis  service. 

Among  the  prisons,  the  Penitentiary  (the  costly  ex 
periment  of  system-mongers  and  benevolent  theorist: 
who  seek  the  improvement  of  the  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  the  prisoners.)  deserves  an  attentive  e.xami 
nation,  from  which  one  may  draw  useful  results.  Here 
in  observing  all  that  has  been  done,  we  may  study  al 
that  should  bo  avoided. 

The  aspect  of  the  Thames  claims  in  its  turn  the  ob 
server's   attention.     No  river  ever  bore  on  its  bosom  ; 

tive  navigation.  It  presents  flic  most  animated  coup 
iCoeil;  ills  a  water  city,  with  its  streets,  its  lines,  its 
quarters,  its  hospitals,  its  churches,  its  population,  its' 
manners,  its  customs,  its  laws.  Nothing  but  a  sight  of 
the  Thames  can  give  one  an  idea  of  it.  But  where  is 
this  view  to  be  obtained  ?  Commerce  has  seized  on  both 
banks ;  she  has  even  encroached  on  the  very  bed  of  the 
river  to  build  her  establishments,  reserving  to  liersclf 
but  winding  and  narrow  ways  to  transport  thither  all 
sorts  of  merchandise.  It  is  only  through  the  bales- 
trades  forming  flic  parapets  of  the  bridges,  or  from  the 
gliding  barks  that  plough  the  waters,  that  one  can  seize 
the  ensanble  of  a  perspective  which  is  unique  in  the 
world,  holding  admiration  in  continual  exercise  without 
exhausting  it. 

One  is  often  tempted  to  ask,  not  ii^  there  is  a  police  in 
London,  (its  agents  clad  in  a  blue  uniform  with  num- 
bered  collars,   scattered    every  where   night    and  day, 
collection  of  would  render  that  question  superfiuous,)  but  what  the 
try,  without  police  does,  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  its  details — so 
lly  called  a  great  is  its  seeming  negligence,  in  order  not  to  appear 


passing 
•'   :  first 
It  is, 
which  will  be 


that  the  interfcr- 
lanliness  of  the 
names  (for  the 
rls  of  most  streets,)  nor  in 
ages,  which  are  drawn  up 
pile  mele  at  the  entrance  of  all  public  places,  according 
'*  '■  "  'responsible  caprice  of  their  drivers.  It  often  hap. 
pens,  in  consequence  of  this  confusion,  that  vehicles  of 
II  sorts  become  locked  together;  this  gives  rise  to  a. 
eciproca_tion  of  abuse  and  blows  ;  nor  is  the  intorfcr- 
nce  of  the  police  here  apparent  as  regards  anim.als, 
vhich,  in  being  driven  on  market-days  from  one  end  of 
he  town  to  the  other,  occasion  frequent  obstructions  and 
iftcn  serious  accident?.  A  certain  class  of  women  too, 
n  spite  of  English  modesty,  exercise  their  shameless 
lalling  in  a  most  brazen  manner,  unchecked  by  the 
police  ;  neither  do  they  abate  those  nuisances  of  stalls, 
dangerous  to  the  health 'and  safety  of  the  public;  nor 
bestow  their  attention  on  an  infinity  of  objects  which  in 
other  countries  claim  and  deserve  the  attention  of  this 
part  of  the  municipal  administration.  In  England, 
trifles  like  these  are  disregarded,  and  interference  is 
limited  to  matters  of  more  importance.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  few  capitals  where  robberies  are  more 
infrequent,  where  robbersare  so  soon  discovered  and  pun- 
ished, or  where  popular  movements  (brought  about  go- 
nerally,  it  is  true,  by  a  populace  without  courage,  and 
unaccustomed  to  the  use  of^  fire-arms)  are  sooner  repress- 
ed ;  where  there  are  fewer  disastrous  occurrences; 
fewer  collisions  between  the  difl^ercnt  classes  of  society  ; 
or  where  all  these  results  are  obtained  with  so  little  con- 
straint, vexation,  and  noise. 

In  this  rapid  summary  I  do  not  pretend  to  make  the 
traveller  acquainted  with  London ;  I  describe  i 
it  presents  itself  to  his   examination  on    first 
through  its  streets.     I  limit  myself  to  e.xpla 
impressions  which  it  produced  on  my  own 
in  fine,  a  bird's-eye-view,  the   details  of  ^ 
developed  as  we  go  along. 

The  environs  of  London  afford  at  every  step  the 
clearest  indications  of  prosperity.  The  number  and  out- 
ward appearance  of  the  country-houses,  the  wealth  and 
extent  of  the  villages,  and  the  activity  of  the  population, 
answer  to  the  idea  that  one  has  formed  of  the  importance 
of  this  capital.  Windsor,  with  its  Gothic  castle,  its 
parks,  and  its  beautiful  site — Kew,  with  its  gardens, — 
Hampton  Court,  with  its  parks,  its  fine  trees,  and  in- 
valuable collection  of  pictures — Richmond,  with  its  pic- 
turesque sites  and  abundant  vegetation,  present  to  the 
indolent  native,  as  well  as  to  strangers,  objects  and  pre- 
texts for  highly  interesting  excursions.  Chelsea,  Green- 
wich, Woolwich,  and  Chatham,  on  tiie  other  hand,  have 
attractions  for  those  whose  gi-aver  thoughts  seek  useful 
instruction  in  the  study  of  monuments  and  establish- 
ments destined  to  create  and  maintain  the  power  of  na- 
tions. 

DINNER. 

To  judge  of  the  English  by  the  simplicity  of  their 
cuisine,  one  might  be  disposed  to  think  that  they  dcnj- 
to  the  taste  those  gratifications  which  they  accord  to  tho 
other  sen.ses.  I  know  not  whence  arises  tliat  strango 
delicacy  whicli  prevents  people  from  avowing  that  they 
find  a  pleasure  in  tasting  well-cooked  dishes,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  vaunl  their  capability  of  being  able 
to  appreciate  a  pleasing  melody,  a  handsome  object, 
sweet  perfumes,  and  the  numerous  enjoyments  tributary 
to  the  sense  of  feeling. 

Without  taste,  the  organisation  of  man  would  be  im. 
perfect.  To  refuse  to  this  sense  tho  means  of  accomplish- 
ing its  full  gratification  would  be  to  counteract  the  wish  of 
Nature,  which  in  her  infinite  foresight  has  attached  a 
pleasure  to  the  gratification  of  each  want.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  dominion  of  a  false  susceptibility,  that  many 
people  hesitate  to  admit  that  they  attach  any  importance 
to  the  enjoyments  of  tho  table.  For  a  long  time  the 
French  language  wanted  an  expression  to  render  the 
idea  of  a  man  exercising  with  discernment  the  exquisite 
faculty  of  taste,  and  until  the  word  gastronome  was  in- 
vented, one  was  obliged  to  brand  with  the  ignoble  name 
of  gourmand  any  one  who  sought  more  at  his  meals  than 
to  appease  his  hunger,  or  satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  ap- 

To  enjoy  oneself  at  tablo  is,  in  France,  an  axiom  of 
good  sense  and  good  company.  In  England,  on  the 
contrary,  to  eat  to  live,  seems  to  be  the  sole  object ;  there 
the  refinements  of  cookery  are  unknown.  It  is  not,  in 
a  word,  a  science;  neillicr  does  the  succession  in  which 
dishes  should  be  served  up  appear  to  bo  studied.  To  cover 
a  table  with  immense  pieces,  botled  or  roasted,  and  to 
demolish  them,  in  the  confusion  in  which  chancs  lias 


placed  tliem,  appears  to  be  the  whole  ;;astroiiomic  sei- 
cnce  of  the  country.  The  most  ordinary  seasoning  of 
the  English  citiaine  is  a  profusion  of  spices  unsparingly 
thrown  inb)  the  sauces.  To  correct  tlie  cfFeet  of  this, 
recourse  is  had  to  the  insipid  simplicity  of  plain-boiled 
vegetables,  which  continually  circulate  round  tlie  table, 
and  with  which  the  liost  would  fain  load  the  guest's 
plate.  Tlie  meat  is  cither  boiled  or  roasted.  The  fish 
is  always  boiled,  and  is  served  invariably  with  melted 
baiter.  The  numerous  transformations  which  the  na- 
tives  of  tlie  deep  undergo  before  appearing  on  a  French 
table  are  altogether  unknown  in  England.  Eggs  are 
excluded  from  Englisli  dinner  tables,  and  even  when 
produced  at  other  meals,  they  are  served  in  tlie  shell : 
for  the  talent  of  making  an  omelette  enters  not  into  the 
education  of  an  English  cook.  English  fowls  are  of  an 
indifferent  quality  ;  and  game  is  subjected  to  a  process 
of  roasting  which  deprives  it  of  all  its  flavour.  The  con- 
fectionary is  badly  made  and  without  variety.  Tlie 
vegetables,  condeniued  only  to  figure  as  correctives  of  a 
loo  exciting  cuisine,  do  not  apjiear  upon  the  table.  The 
entremrls  are  limited  to  a  very  scanty  supply  of  creams 
and  insipid  jellies. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  an  English  din- 
ner  is  served,  i'lie  first  course  comprises  two  soups  of 
ditferent  kinds  ;  one  highly  peppery,  in  which  float  mor- 
sels of  meat;  the  other  a  soup  d  to  Fian^aise.  They 
are  placed  at  cither  extremity  of  the  table,  and  helped  by 
the  mister  and  mistress  of  the  house.  They  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  dish  offish,  and  by  roast  beef,  of  which  the 
toughest  part  is  served  round.  Where  there  is  no  pla- 
tem,  a  salad  occupies  the  middle  of  the  table.  This 
course  being  removed,  regular  entrees  are  brought  in, 
and  the  servants  hand  round  dishes  with  divisions,  con- 
taining vegetables.  The  course  which  follows  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  second  course  in  France  ;  but,  prepared  with- 
out taste,  it  is  served  confusedly.  Each  guest  attacks 
(without  oft'ering  to  his  neighbour)  the  dish  before  him. 

The  creams  have  ofl;en  disappeared  before  the  roast  is 
thought  of;  which,  ill  carved,  always  comes  cold  to  him 
who  is  to  partake  of  it.  The  English  carve  on  the  din- 
ner table,  and  as,  before  proceeding  to  this  operation, 
each  person  is  asked  whether  he  wishes  to  taste  of  the 
dish  or  not,  a  considerable  time  is  lost  in  fetching  the 
plate  of  the  person  who  accepts.  A  dinner  never  lasts 
less  than  two  hours  and  a  half  or  three  hours,  without 
including  tlio  time  the  gentlemen  sit  at  table  after  the 
departure  of  the  ladies.  The  salad  appears  again  before 
the  desert,  flanked  by  some  phtes  of  cheese.  After  the 
cloth  is  removed,  dried  and  green  fruit  with  biscuit  arc 
placed  on  the  table.  Tlicse  compose  the  not  very  bril- 
liant dessert.  Tlie  serving  up  of  the  dinner,  however,  is 
the  part  about  which  the  English  give  themselves  the 
least  trouble.  Their  table  only  presents  an  agreeable 
"  coup  d'ceil"  before  dinner.  It  is  then  covered  with  the 
whitest  linen,  and  a  service  of  plate  of  greater  variety, 
richer,  and  more  resplendent  than  is  to  be  seen  in  any 
other  country. 

The  dessert  served,  conversation  commences.  The 
gentlemen  lean  their  elbows  on  the  table  to  converse 
more  faniil'iarly  with  tlicir  nciglibours.  The  ladies  draw 
on  their  gloves,  and,  in  order  not  to  soil  them,  eat  the 
dessert  with  their  forks.  Now  drinking  commences  to 
some  purpose.  Up  to  this  period,  the  guests  have  only, 
as  it  were,  slaked  their  thirst  with  a  few  glasses  of 
wine  taken  with  each  other. 

It  is  a  civility  in  England  for  one  to  take  a  glass  of 
wine  with  you.  On  this  occasion,  you  arc  begged  to 
name  what  wine  you  choose.  This  proposition,  which 
is  not  to  be  declined,  imposes  on  you  the  necessity  of 
drinking  when  others  are  thirsty.  It  is  often  renewed, 
without  much  real  inconveuience,  how^ever,  for  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  drink;  for  custom  allows  you  merely 
to  sip  a  little  from  the  gl  iss,  which  you  seem  to  fill  on 
each  fresh  challenge.  Sometimes,  between  these  fre- 
quent libations,  but  not  commonly,  a  glass  of  beer  is 
swallowed.  This  is  not  wonderful,  for  the  strength  of 
the  English  wines  is  more  calculated  to  excite  than  allay 
thirst.  The  same  want  of  regularity  and  system  which  is 
observable  in  the  service  of  the  dinner,  exists  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  wine.  The  different  species  of  wine  suc- 
ceed each  other  without  regard  to  their  respective  quali- 
ties. To  empty  bottles  and  wine-season  (aviner)  the  con- 
versation, appears  to  bo  the  only  object  of  the  guests. 
England,  accordingly,  is  as  deficient  in  gourmets  as  in 
gastronomes. 

At  a  signal  given  by  the  mistress  of  the  house,  the 
company  rises,  but  only  the  ladies  retire.  The  master 
of  the  house  takes  his  plate  and  his  glass,  and  places 
himself  near  the  person  he  wishes  to  honour.  The  other 
guests  draw  near  to  each  other,  and   then  commences 
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without  interruption  tlie  circulation  of  four  glass  decan- 
ters, which  each  man,  alter  helping  himself,  passes  to  his 
neighbour.  Sometimes  idle  conversation  springs  up  on 
this  occasion;  sometimes  interesting  political  discus- 
sions, which,  from  the  warmtli  of  manner  and  the 
force  of  argument  exhibited,  are  not  unlike  those  parlia- 
mentary discussions,  of  which  they  may  be  often  con- 
sidered as  the  rehearsals.     Local  iiitercsls  are  sonictiincs 

talked  of,  and  above  all  huiUiir'  .  :  li  '..1; :.v,\u.\)  .u. 

in  England  important  atl'm   .     1  1       • 

tion  becomes   more  animi.i<  1    ,  :    - 

table,  and  grows  confused  1,1,.  ,  ,:!-:- 

of  an  hour  or  an  hour,  tlir\  ,  ,,  .  ..,'  1  liy  the  an- 
nouncement of  colfee  ;  bull::  :  I  iiiinounce- 
ment,  the  conversation  is  rr  il  cease  till 
all  the  subjects  under  discus,  i.  ,1    p   .  \li,iu  '<  il. 

At  length,  the  gentlemen  qnifthe  dinner  till-,  m^I  ■:.'■ 
to  join  the  ladies,  who  are  found  round  the  li:i  ■  ,  - 
occupied  in  turning  over  a  collection  of  e:ii  1  1 
Coffee,  which  has  been  poured  out  since  the  iiinn;-  ;,i  mi 
its  announcement,  and  consequently  cold,  awaits  tlit 
guests,  who  in  general  take  but  a  little,  preferring  two 
or  three  cups  of  very  strong  tea.  The  party  is  prolong, 
ed  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock. 

There  are  many  exceptions  to  the  state  of  things  1 
have  been  describing.  In  many  houses  there  arc  French 
cooks ;  but  the  dinners  which  they  send  U|)  ar 
appreciated  nor  remarked.  In  order  that  the 
spring  up  in  a  country,  sometiiing  more  than 
necessary ;  it  is  essential  also  to  have  connoisseurs  ;  and 
if  England,  in  cookery  as  in  music,  borrows  her  profei 


THE  DRAWING-ROOM. 

Ten  o'clock  has  already  struck :  the  ladies,  who 
been  more  than  an  liour  in  the  dr.Tvrinr  '  '  "n.  :;' 
round  the  tea  table,  the  end  of  the  ci  111  :  ! 
still  prolonged  in  the  dining-room.  -~' 
rive  ;  shake  the  hand  of  the  inistrt.>>  <  ■ 
e.xliibit  a  like  politeness  to  such  of  11  ■ 
they  are  acquainted  with.  TJieygrnun 
wards  round  the  fire-place,  to  chat  l^:^ 
intimate,  or  if  they  have  been  introdii' .  . ;  <...  ,  ;  :.. 
if  their  names  have  been  intcrehaiigLci  tj,  liic  ]i.^ 
agency  of  a  third  person.  Without  this  iliriiiality, 
torn  does  not  sanction  any  intercourse  between  stran^^ 
The  dinner-guests  enter  the  drawing-room  one  after  an 
other ;  they  approach  the  ladies  ;  they  take  coffee  or  tea 
and  sometimes  liqueurs ;  they  then  form  groups,  and  re- 
turn to  the  eternal  subject  of  polities,  always,  it  must  be 
admitted,  discussed  without  violence  or  wai-mth,  and  with 
much  forbearance  towards  opposite  opinions.  Some 
form  parties  to  play  at  cards.  Others  approach  the  piano 
to  hear  isonata  coldly  executed  ;  or  romances  sung  by 
voices  often  agreeable,  but  rarely  animated  :  for  in  Eng- 
land music  is  not  a  passion  nor  even  a  taste.  It  is  bul 
an  affair  of /on  and  converiance,  a  means  of  killing  time 
Some  of  the  ladies  range  themselves  round  a  table  cover- 
ed with  knick-knacks,  which  are  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  with  a  lazy  curiosity,  and  have  no  other  merit  than 
their  exorbitant  cost.  How  much  better  had  the  money 
squandered  on  them  been  applied  to  tlie  purchase  of 
clocks,  wanting  in  all  the  English  apartments,  or 
.more  elegant  species  of  furniture  than  that  covered  with 
printed  calico,  which  one  sees  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
best  furnished  salons  of  the  capital. 

Albums,  chiefly  composed  of  engravings  and  coloured 
lithographs,  as  well  as  caricatures,  are  turned  over,  till 
the  moment  when  the  sated  ajipetite  is  again  slimulatcd 
by  the  display  of  cold  meats,  confectionary,  and  fruits  in 
an  adjoining  room.  Sometimes  the  sound  of  the  piano 
provokes  a  country-dance,  wherein  figure  those  jirelty 
persons  who  have  at  last  borrowed  from  France  the 
graces  which  have  always  di.stinguished  her  dancers. 

The  dress  of  English  women  diflers  very  little  from 
that  of  the  French.  "  Some  additions  of  finery,  some  jew- 
els of  an  equivocal  taste,  alone  protest  against  the  inva- 
sion of  our  fashions ;  but  these  exceptions  cause  the 
elegant  recherche  of  the  toilet,  which  distinguishes  the 
ladles  of  the  higher  ranks  of  society  to  be  more  liighly 
appreciated. 

An  English  saloon  presents  in  its  ensemble  and  ar- 
rangement a  coup  deceit  quite  different  from  a  French  one 
and  without  partiaUty  it  may  be  averred  that  the  compar- 
ison is  quite  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  cause  of  this  is 
owing  to  the  grouping  and  incongruity  of  tlie  English 
furniture ;  you  seldom  see  the  furniture  of  an  English 
room  uniform,  rarer  still  is  it  to  find  it  ranged  in  order. 
Among  a  dozen  chairs  and  faulcuils  there  are  not  two 
alike  in  height,  size,  and  destination.     The  greater  part 
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of  them  are  so  low,  that  one  falls  down  rather  thvan  sits  : 
and  a  disagreeable  effort  is  necessary  10  rise  from  this 
position.  Tlie  posture  of  the  body  is  accordingly  un- 
graceful, and  it  provokes  a  negligence  of  manner  which 
extends  into  the  usages  of  society.  A  disuse  of  those 
immense  and  heavy  fautcuits,  which  appear  calculated 
to  produce  sleep  rather  than  conversation,  and  the  sub- 
stiiiilion  of  furniture  better  adapted  to  elegant  socict}', 
V,.  liM  lie  a  step  made  towards  a  nobler  carriage.  The 
<!  ;:nih,iis  heretofore  established  by  the  hierarchy  of 
lie  now  hardly  remarked.  It  is  only  in  set  par- 
ii  I  I  .1  pielcnsions  of  this  kind  can  be  gratified;  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  English  life  they  are  not  remark- 


French  i 


md  nilli  evident 
Imost  all  dislin- 
abovc  all,  speak 


spoken  with  much  grace, 
cnu.plaisainc   towards   foreigners,   in 

L  111  'h '1  il. nihil  -.     The   English  ladii 

1,1     I  !  J i;;lish  custom  which  makes  a  disagrec- 

.  1'  I  h['i  I  111  upon  a  stranger  on  his  admission  to 
I'Jngli.sii  society.  He  is  not  conducted  down  stairs ;  the 
master  of  the  house,  who  scarcely  comes  forward  to  re- 
ceive him  when  he  enters,  dispenses  with  tlic  ceremony 
of  accompanying  him  when  he  withdraws.  English 
politeness  confines  its  duties  on  this  occasion  to  a  pull 
of  the  bell,  as  a  notice  to  the  servant  who  is  intrusted  with 
the  duty  of  doing  the  honours  of  the  ante-cliambcr.  In 
a  word,  if  the  saloons  of  London  present  less  gaiety, 
noise,  and  bustle,  than  those  of  Paris,  they  exhibit  a 
higher  degree  of  courtesy  towards  social  superiorities, 
and  particularly  towards  foreigners,  who  are  received 
with  cordiality  and  treated  with  distinction. 

A  BALL. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  a  ball  in  England ;  a 
long  time  before  it  takes  place  the  new'spapers  annomice 
it,  and  tliey  entertain  their  readers  with  it  after  it  is 
over.  No  detail  escapes  them,  and  the  most  pompous 
terms  are  employed  to  describe  the  most  uninteresting 
circumstances — "  Lady  N."  say  they,  "  gave  on  such  a 
day,  at  her  mngnificent  mansion  in  Berkeley  square,  one 
of"the  most  brilliant  balls  we  remember  to  have  witnessed. 
Her  ladyship's  long  suite  of  superbly  furnished  apart- 
ments were  thrown  open  en  this  occasion.  In  one  of 
the  rooms,  the  choicest  refreshments  were  served  with  a 
proliision  which  did  honour  to  the  generosity  and  good 
taste  of  the  noble  hostess.  The  guests  began  to  arrive 
at  ten  o'clock ;  at  eleven  o'clock  the  saloons  were  full. 
An  hour  elapsed  ere  the  curiosity  of  the  assembly  had 
sated  itself  in  admiring  the  splendour  of  the  decorations. 
At  length  Collinet's  band  was  heard,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  company  flocked  towards  the  ball  room. 

"  The  seductive  Miss ,  wearing  in  her  hair  a  gar- 
land of  roses,  and  dressed  in  white  satin ;  the  graceful 
Miss  Helen ,  in  a  robe  of  scarlet  crape ;  the  ex- 
quisitely shaped  Miss  Adelaide ,  in  a  robe  of  black 

satin,  and  the  lofty  Lady ,  in  a  robe  laviee,  in 

silver  and  gold,  opened  the  ball  with  Lord ,  Lord 

,  Sir  William ,  and  Sir ■ 

"  A  splendid  supper,  consisting  of  every  delicacy  of 
the  season,  succeeded  the  refreshments  served  during 
the  country  dances.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
company  separated,  deeply  impressed  with  tlie  graceful 
reception  and  refined  politeness  of  the  lady  of  the  man- 
sion, and  the  hospitality  of  Iicr  noble  husband." 

To  this  account  of  a  ball,  at  which  I  was  present, 
extracted  from  the  principal  London  newspapers  to 
which  it  had  been  officially  sent,  I  will  append  a  faitliful 
recital  of  what  I  witnessed. 

The  house  in  which  the/c(e  was  given,  though  hand- 
some enough  for  an  English  mansion,  was,  nevertheless, 
of  moderate  size  :  by  comparing  its  extent  with  the  num- 
ber of  persons. invited,  it  was  obvious  that  (as  at  most  of 
the  London  fetes)  space  was  really  wanting. 

The  receiving  room  was  divided  by  a  sliding  partition, 
which  was  removed  for  the  occasion.  Two  lustres, 
lighted  with  about  fifty  wax  candles,  and  reflected  by 
handsome  mirrors,  contrasted  disadvantageously  with 
the  deep  red  drapery  of  the  saloon.  Some  vases  of 
flowers  lined  the  foot  and  angle  of  a  staircase,  which 
two  people  could  scarcely  ascend  abreast. 

Having  made  my  appearance  at  half  past  ten  o'clock, 
I  found  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house  alone, 
seated  near  the  principal  door  of  the  scion  awaiting  the 
company,  which  did  not  arrive  till  eleven.  Twenty 
large  fauleuils  and  two  sofas  placed  perpendicularly  to 
the  chimney,  and  in  a  very  inconvenient  position,  were 
soon  occupied.  Two  hundred  ladies,  detained  at  home 
by  the  tyranny  of  ion  ton  in  all  the  ennui  of  a  domestic 
fire  side. till  twelve  o'clock,  now  filled  the  two  salons. 
Beyond,  was    a   small  room,  whose  originally  narrow 
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e  still  further  reduced  by  a  table  covered  the  merit  of  wh 
with  caricatures,  albums,  and  knick-knacks.  Tliis  room  pen  sod  by  the  mi 
communicated  wiUi  a  small  ante-chamber,  and  led  intoujivcn  to  their  n 
a  gallery  crowning  the  staircase,  on  the  stc^js  of  wliicli 
the  last  comers  ranged  themselves  in  couples. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  ball  room  was  tlirnwn  open. 
For  a  few  minutes  the  other  rooms  were  freed  of  the 
un])lcasant  crowd;  but  the  respite  was  of  short  duration, 
for  the  carriages  which  every  moment  continued  to  set 
down  fresh  company  in  a  ratio  disproportioned  to  the 
extent  of  the  apartments,  obliged,  at  length,  a  part  of  the 
assembly  to  take  refuge  in  the  hall,  wliieh  was  quietly 
abandoned  by  the  servants,  these  latter  establishing  their 
head  quarters  on  the  steps  outriide  the  door.  To  move 
was  now  impossible  for  tliose  \^'ho  had  not  the  strength 
to  use  their  elbows,  or  the  courage  to  leave  a  portion  of 
their  dress  in  the  niidst  of  the  crowd. 

The  supper  room  was  thronged  with  people  who  could 
not  make  their  way  out:  they  who,  dying  with  thirst,  in 
Tain  attemp'.ed  to  enter  this  apartment,  accused  those 
T\'ithin  of  immoderate  appetite. 

In  the  bill  room  there  was  the  same  crowding,  the 
eamc  sulFoealion,  with  this  additional  diftcrcnee,  that  the 
male  dancers  opposed  to  the  approach  of  the  crowd  ef- 
fective coup  de  pifds,  and  the  ladies  a  certain  portion  of 
their  person  which  shall  be  nameless.  The  orchestra  was 
composed  of  a  piano,  a  harp,  violins,  a  violoncello,  a 
trombone,  and  a  key  organ,  which  mingled  its  sharp 
tones  with  those  of  the  other  instruments,  and  sometimes 
executed  solos. 

At  three  o'clock,  s\ich  of  the  party  as  suiTercd  most 
from  suffocation,  proceeded  home.  Two  hours  were 
consumed  in  getting  up  the  equipages,  owing  to  the 
confusion  which  reigned  among  them :  at  length,  how- 
ever, the  owners  entered  their  carriages,  their  dresses 
which  three  or  four  hours  before  were  so  smart,  now  all 
discomposed  ;  but  there  was  the  next  day  the  consolation 
of  reading  in  their  morning  papers  of  the  pleaj 
was  supposed  to  have  had  at  the  ball,  and  those  details 
of  it  which  one  could  not  have  observed  there. 


^as  altogether  lost, 
they  received  for  the 
il  efforts.    Their  « 


little  sensation  as  their 


etired,  recom- 
cold  reception 
it  appeared  to 
and  the  merit 
only  in  c.<;act 


A  PRIVATE  CONCERT. 

"  Were  I  not  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  my  talents  in 

order  to  exist,"  said  L.  B to  mc,  "  I  sliould  pi'cf 

ten  thousand  francs  earned  at  Paris  to  fifty  thousand 
'London.  In  France  the  arts  arc  understood,  and  there 
they  know  hov/  to  class  artists  in  the  order  of  their  re 
spectivc  talents :  in  England,  however,  they  understam 
music  as  little  as  tliey  know  how  to  compose  it.  Noise 
plenty  of  noise,  is  all  that  is  necessary  lo  cars  whicii  ar 
content  to  hear,  provided  they  are  not  obliged  to  listen.' 

L.  B was  chagrined  when  he  thus  addressed  mc 

he  had  been  singing ;  they  had  hoard  him,  but  tliey  had 
not  listened. 

A  few  days  after  this  conversation,  I  was  invited  to 
another  concert.  There  were  about  si.xty  ladies  pre 
promiscuously  seated.  Their  conversation,  carried 
a  loud  voice,  did  not  announce  much  inclination  to  listen 
to  the  music.  A  handsome  person,  rather  strangely 
dressed,  entered  without  being  announced;  four  or  fivi 
very  young  men  followed  her ;  they  all  placed  themselvc, 
near  the  piano-forte.  At  the  instant  when  conversatiot 
was  most  animated,  the  sound  of  a  voice  was  hoard,  wliieli 
aided  b}'  tliu  thumping  on  the  instrument  of  the  person 
who  ;m,  ,:;,;-  u;  :  ;i,t;ic,i  to  raise  itself  above  the  tumult. 
Peitp!'    .  I'l  louder.    A  concerted  piece  was 

notliri:.  .    i    i  ;  medley  of  voices  talking,  crying, 

Eiiigin;^-,  |-,;i  (i  i..  Ill'  sounds  of  a  discordant  instrument 
and  tiie  eliuking  of  liM.cup.s,  produced  tlic  effects  of  the 
best  organisedc/((i huari.  Occasionally  the  singing  ceased ; 
then  it  commenced  again,  without  these  interruptions  be- 
ing at  all  remarked. 

I  was  told  that  the  artistes  were  pupils  of  the  Royal 
School  of  iVIusic;  a  species  of  ibrloin  hope,  who  are  put 
iorward  on  these  occasions,  to  encounter  the  first  eft'ects 
of  the  little  sympathy  felt  by  the  English  for  music,  and 
who  would  soon  muke  way  for  virtuosi  likely  to  claim 
more  attention.  Presently  a  thick-set  man,  with  a  coun- 
ter-tenor voice,  sat  down  to  the  piano ;  then  another  large 
man,  with  a  faint  treble ;  then  a  t^U  ivoman,  who,  open- 
ing her  mouth  with  an  unpleasant  grimace,  afforded  a 
wide  passage  for  a  voice  really  well  suited  to  an  inatten- 
tive auditory. 

Some  pretended  amateurs  approached  the  musicians ; 
but  it  was  only  for  tiie  purpose  of  talking  more  at  their 
case  than  in  the  mere  crowded  part  of  the  room-,  where 
the  noise  was  too  deafening.  Tlicse  people  seemed  to 
tliink  that  their  presence  alone  (for  attention  they  be- 
stowed none)  exhibited  an  unequivocal  desire  to  be 
thought  umaleurs  and  com-lcous  towards  the  artistes. 

The  performers,  after  e,\ccuting  some  few  more  pieces, 


of  the  concert 
proportion  to  i 

AN  EVENING  .-VT  VAUXHALL. 

The  English  people  have  yet  to  complete  thCir  educa- 

in  in  respect  to  public  amusements.  They  seem  to 
think  that  it  is  enough  to  be  spectators  at  public  places. 
All  other  species  of  participation,  all  that  enthusiasm 

'  'eh  communicates  its  pleasure  from  one  to  another, 
it  not  be  looked  for.  The  real  lovers  of  art  are  neces- 
ly  few  in  a  crowd,  composed  chiefly  of  people  who  go 
to  tlicatres  and  public  places,  for  the  purpose  of  occasion- 
Uy  breaking  in  on  the  monotony  of  their  habits.  Jolm 
JuU  shows  himself  silent,  grave,  heavy,  on  these  ocea- 
ions ;  he  does  not  dance;  he  is  quite  satisfied  with  ap- 
pearing at  places  to  which  his  curiosity  is  attracted. 

Vau.xhall  is  the  moit  celebrated  garden  in  England  for 
vening  amusements,  yet  the  diveriissnmnts  exhibit  little 
ariety.  A  noisy  orchestra,  musicians  in  grotesque 
dresses,  grimace-makers,  optical  illusions;  porter,  fowl, 
nd  salad  ;  brilliant  illuminations,  and  sometimes  ingen: 
us  fire-works ;  these  arc  tlie  attractions  which  Vauxhall 

olds  forth.  When  one  has  walked  here  till  one  is  com- 
pletely tired,  eaten  to  perfect  satiety,  and  drank  in  pro- 
portion, one  returns  home  with  the  gravity  of  demeajiour 
of  monks  quitting  their  chapels  to  repair  to  their  cells, 
he  two  classes  of  society  which,  in  Paris,  give  eclnt 
piquancy  to  these  meetings  arc  wanting  in  London. 
The  "ieau  monde"  disdains  them,  and  the  bourgeoisie 
annot  frequent  them  on  account  of  the  expense.  Add 
o  this,  that  Sunday  in  England  not  being  devoted  to 
hose  diversions  to  which  a  part  of  that  day  is  dcv 
ither  countries,  the  English  bourgeoisie  would  be  obliged 
0  give  to  Vauxhall  the  time  requred  either  for  labour  oi 
repose.  Besides,  it  would  be  necessary  to  dress  better  or 
isions  than  the  English  tradesmen  is  accustom 
ed  to  do  on  a  week  day. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  Iriste  than  the  long  corri 
dors  of  Vauxhall,  notwithstanding  the  thousands  of  smal 
lamps  with  which  they  are  lighted,  and  the  hundreds  of 
tables,  on  each  of  whicli  a  cold  fowl  is  placed  to  tempt 
the  ever  ready  appetite  of  the  visiters.  Neither  tlie  sing- 
ers, who  make  themselves  hoarse  by  dint  of  bawling,  from 
the  balustrade  of  a  Chinese  temple,  for  a  public  which 
hears  them  not;  nor  the  ventriloquists;  nor  the  imitators 
of  birds  and  beasts ;  nor  mills  turned  by  a  cascade  in  this 
corner,  nor  a  transparency  in  that,  can  give  to  these 
gardens  a  passing  interest.  In  leaving  them,  one  asks, 
why  one  went  thither  ?  And  one  is  surprised  that  no- 
thing has  been  reaped  from  tJie  journcj^,  but  a  lighter 
pocket  and  heavier  limbs,  together  with  a  plentifid  crop 
of  ennui  and  yawns,  the  heralds  of  a  needed  sleep  to 
which  the  visitant  is  about  to  surrender  himself. 

FAMILY  CONNECTIONS. 
English  families  arc  too  numerous  to  he  long  knit  to- 
gether. It  is  a  rare  occurrence,  indeed,  if  the  affection 
of  parents  and  relatives  should  spread  itself  over  the  nu- 
merous progeny  of  each  house  connected  with  them,  and 
display  that  delicate  care,  that  affectionate  kindness, 
which  is  remarked  in  other  countries.  If  these  atten- 
tions are  bestowed  in  infancy,  they  relax  in  a  precise 
ratio  with  the  development  of  bodily  and  mental  facul- 
ties. As  soon  as  an  education  fitting  for  the  future  ca- 
reer of  a  young  man  is  given  him,  so  that  he  may  be  en- 
abled to  provide  for  himself,  he  is  trained  to  do  without 
those  parental  cares.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  a 
too  numerous  family  causes  so  little  anxiety  to  the  pa- 
rent,  his  paternal  fortune  being  insufiicient  to  secure  to 
each  of  them  an  appropriate  establishment.  The  family 
increases  without  the  father  giving  himself  any  uneasi- 
ness as  to  what  shall  become  of  them.  The  oldest  son 
will  inherit  the  greater  part,  eonietimes  the  whole  of  tiic 
Icirtane,  and  will  be  charged  witli  tlie  duty,  oftcji  faith- 
fully fidfiUed,  of  protecting  tlie  family.  The  otiicr  bro- 
thers follow  a  profession  or  some  employment.  An  Eng- 
lishman has  all  the  world  before  him:  iudependenlly  ol 
Ihc  lucrative  employments  at  home — independently  of 
the  numberless  sinecures  which  the  government  ofiices. 


1  na'urc  has  endowed  with  personal  charms,*  or 
who  belong  to  respectable  families  I  iji  dts  niaisoiis  en 
credit.) 

The  second  generation  little  engages  the  solicitude  of 
relatives,  who  i  ftcn  are  unacquainted  with  all  the  mem- 
bers of  it.  In  support  of  this 'assertion,  I  will  cite  the 
following  anecdotes,  however  improbable  they  may  ap- 
pear to  French  readers. 

rrived  at  a  country  mansion  at  the  same  time  as  one 
of  the  sons  of  my  host.  We  found  in  tlie  saloon  a  family 
omposed  of  the  father,  the  mother,  two  young  persons, 
nd  a  child  ten  years  old.  We  bowed  to  these  strangers, 
nd  after  some  moments  of  silence,  we  opened  the  con. 
ersation  by  some  common-place  remarks.  A  few  mo- 
lents  afterwards,  the  host  and  hostess  entered,  embraced 
a  an  affectionate  manner  the  lady  who  preceded  us,  shook 
hands  with  the  husband,  asked  the  names  of  the  children, 
ind  were  astonished  to  find  them  so  tall  and  handsome. 
They  then  presented  their  son  to  the  members  of  the 
strange  family,  telling  him  that  these  were  his  sister, 
his  brother-in-law,  two  nieces  and  a  nephew.  An  almost 
incredible  story,  yet  a  fact!  The  brother  had  never  seen 
his  sister,  who  was  much  older  than  himself,  and  he  was 
totally  unacquainted  with  his  family.  If  he  was  awaro 
of  the  name  of  his  brother-in-laxv,  it  was  as  much  as  he 


"  I  should  like  to  dance," 
black,  on  hearing  the  violin  c 
like  to  dance,  but  I  dare  not 
"  For  whom  are  you  in  m 
"  For  my  eldest  brother." 
"Is  he  long  deati?" 
"A  fortnight." 
"  That  is  very  recent." 
"  Oh,  but  I  had  no  great 
not  know  each  other." 
"  He  did  not  liv-e 
"Oh  yes;  but  on 
hardly  ever  came,  a 
earliest  infancy  I 
whom  I  never  left. 


f  a  village  fiddler 
IdL 


to  love  1 


England,  then?" 

estate,  far  from  London,  where  he 

where  I  very  rarely  go.    From  my 

e  been  brought  up   by  an  uncle, 

my  father's  house. 


the  army,  and  above  all  the  church,  offer  to  the  ambition 
and  cupidity  of  powerful  families,  India  presents  assured 
fortunes  not  only  to  these,  but  to  families  of  middle  con- 
dition. The  young  men  sent  thither  make  their  fortune 
or  die,  and  thus  the  relations  have  nothing  more  to  trou- 
ble themselves  about.  As  to  girls,  all  being  by  law  .x- 
eluded  from  the  inheritance  of  the  real  estate,  all  have  an 
equal  chance  of  forming  establishments.    Happy  they 


IS  it  has  happened  that  I  have  ne\-er  once  seen  my 
her,  and  I  learn  his  death  through  the  newspapers." 
If  he  returned,  then,  to  this  earth,  he  would  not  know 
you?" 

"  I?npossible." 

"  In  that  case,  then,  you  may  dance.  That  is  just  wliat 

mean  to  do; — give  me  your  ha 

e  were  on  the  floor  of  the  ball-i 

A  kind  of  social  position,  uiiki 
and  the  singularity  of  which  is  not  e\'en  remarked  here, 
is  created  in  England  by  separations  and  divorces,  and 
the  second  marriages  entered  into  after  those  conjugal 
partings.  The  children,  whose  birth  has  preceded  the  di- 
vorce, maintain  their  social  relations  with  their  parents. 
Do  they  go  to  their  father's  house?  They  meet  a  step- 
mother. Docs  duty  draw  them  towards  their  mother  ? 
They  pay  their  respects  to  a  father-in-law.  They  are 
well  received  every  where — they  put  up  with  every 
thing — nothing  astonishes  or  alHicts  them.  One  would 
be  tempted,  indeed,  to  believe  that  they  rejoice  in  an  event 
which  has  doubled  the  objects  of  tlicir  affections,  owing 
to  the  friendly  intercourse  and  kindness  intcrciianged 
between  them  and  those  new  relatives  given  to  them  by 
the  disunion  of  their  families. 

MARRIAGE. 

"  Marriage,"  says  Figaro,  "  is  the  drollest  of  all  serious 
matters."  A  witticism  which  v\'as  not  without  its  truth 
in  Paris  at  the  epoch  at  which  Beaumarchais  wrote  is 
without  point  in  London.  I'licre  arc  few  things  which 
are  allied  to  drollery  in  an  English  marriage,  and  nothing 
vvhieli  gives  rise  to  gaiety.  Elsewhere,  marriage  is  a  tic 
which  joins,  if  it  does  not  completely  unite,  two  beings 
who  have  agreed  to  pass  their  lives  together.  In  Eng- 
land it  is  a  chain  which  binds  one's  movements,  one's 
wishes,  even  one's  thoughts.  There  is  no  country  in  the 
world  where  more  attention  is  bestowed  on  tlie  subject 
of  marriage,  with  more  satisfactory  lesults. 

Youth  is  already  passed  before  people  in  England 
think  of  entering  into  this  state.  Few  men  tinnk  of 
marrying  before  thirty,  and  few  women  before  twenty- 


*  Beauty  in  England  is  most  frequently  preferred  to 
fortune.  The  consideration  of  fortune,  which  in  other 
countries  balances  the  choice  of  men,  and  too  otien  in- 
fluences it,  is  avoided  by  the  nature  of  the  Ejiglish  laws 
as  regards  the  rights  of  women.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
this  may  have  an  efl'cct  on  the  ph;rfical  perfection  of  the 
English  race. 
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two  01-  twcntj'-ibur.    This  is  tlie  most  suitable  age,  be- 
cause the  lievday  of  the  passions  is  over,  and  tlie  eharac- 
ler  is  formed,  witliout  the  liabits  having  become  fixed. 
Marriage  is  not,  as  in  France,  an  aifair  of  convenience, 
of  condition  and  fortune,  of  love  and  etourderie.     'I'he 
parties  study  each  other's  character,  and  scrutinise  cacli 
other's  t^istes.     Should  this  first  scrutiny  prove  favour- 
able, an  intimacy  commences,  and  it  is  after  this  only 
that  formal  ovcrMircs  are  made.    These  overtures  om 
accepted  by  the  I'amily,  the  intended  is  already  conside 
ed  as  united  to  the  person  wjiom  he  is  to  marry,     h. 
sees  her  on  all  occasions,  and  alone;  he  goes  out  wii 
her,  while  she  presides  over  the  arrangement  of  the 
projected  household,  and  occupies  herself  with  a  future 
which  is  not  yet   guaranteed   by  any  irrevocable 
gagement. 

This  state  of  tilings,  ^vhich  permits  no  shade  of 
racter,  no  quality,  no  defect,  to  escape  the  observation  of 
either  party,  lasts  several  months,  and  the  engage 
only  rendered  binding  when  the  certainty  of  a  reciprocal 
good  understanding  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt. 
The  happiest  experience  of  its  effects  attests  th 
vantages  of  a  proceeding  chalked  out  by  the  plainest 
reason  and  good  sense.  English  marriages,  notwith. 
standing  the  restrictions  they  carry  along  with  them,  the 
privations  they  impose,  the  rigorous  duties  which  they 
exact  as  a  law,  are  in  general  productive  of  happini 
Husbands  may  dispense  with  tile  nccessily  of  exhibiting 
tliemselvcs  as  jealous,  tyrannical  or  exacting,  in  all  that 
relates  to  tiieir  honour  and  dignity.  Custom  h 
case  provided  against  every  contingency;  and  ci 
hibits  a  greater  severity  than  iiusbands  themselves  could 
decently  do.  As  the  men  command  without  tyranny,  the 
women  obey  without  reluctance.  On  tlie  part  of  the  one 
and  the  other,  it  is  an  affair  of  custom  and  manners.  The 
rjile  is  uniform ;  that  wiiich  happens  in  one  house  happens 
in  all  others.  In  none  is  therefore  found  any  lively  plea- 
sure; but  as  the  parties  did  not  count  on  this,  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  chagrin.  They  live  without  emotions,  it  is  true, 
but  this  very  calm  is  in  itself  a  happiness. 

When  the  question  has  been  well  examined,  it  may  be 
asserted,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  custom  and  manners 
in  England,  that  the  marriage  state  is  a  happier  one  in 
that  country  tiian  it  is  in  any  other. 

All  marriages  are  not,  however,  made  with  tliat  ma- 
turity of  reflection,  and  those  wise  precautions,  which  so 
much  contribute  to  tlic  happiness  of  the  conjugal  state. 
Sometimes  a  hasty  and  impetuous  passion,  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  relations  and  the  usages  of  society,  ter- 
minates in  a  runaway  marriage.  In  order  to  get  rid  of 
difiieulties,  the  parties,  in  this  case,  proceed  to  Gretna 
Green.  What  is  Gretna  Green?  It  is  a  village  on  the 
frontiersof  Scotland,  where,  in  virtue  of  I  know  not  what 
custom,  a  family  of  blacksmiths  have  had,  for  a  series  of 
generations,  the  privilege  of  legally  marrying  people  in 
that  locality,  who  wish  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  marriage- 
laws  prevailing  in  their  own  countrj'.  At  Gretna  Green 
no  preparatory  acts,  no  consent  of  parents,  is  nccessar}-. 
No  enquiries  are  made;  no  obstacles  present  tliemselvcs. 
You  appear  before  the  blacksmith;  you  declare  your  v.'ish 
to  unite  yourself  with  such  a  person,  and  straightway  you 
are  married.  All  that  is  necessary,  is  to  reach  t!ic  spot 
called  Gretna  Green.  But  herein  lies  all  the  dillieuliy; 
the  road  from  London  to  Gretna  Green  is  a  species  of 
race-course,  on  which  the  lovers,  who  fly  the  pursuit  of 
father  and  brothers,  put  to  the  test  the  speed  of  post- 
horses.  The  first-named  have  in  general  the  start  by 
some  hours;  but  when  one  is  in  love,  one  cannot  ahvays 
fly.  One  must  stop  to  speak  more  at  leisure  concerning 
one's  happiness,  one's  projects,  one's  dreams ;  one  thinks 
not  of  presring  the  paces  of  the  horses ;  and  the  father, 
who  is  pre-occupied  with  notliing  but  the  matter  in  hand, 
who  pays  the  postilions  handsomely,  gains  ground  on  the 
fugitives,  at  length  overtakes  them,  despatches  after  the 
lover  a  policcoflicer  (with  one  of  which  frotcrnily  it  is 
usual  on  such  occasions  to  be  accompanied,  were  it  only 
to  beguile  the  tcdiousness  of  the  road,)  seizes  his  daugh- 
ter, and,  without  paying  the  least  attention  to  her  tejr^ 
and  erics,  forces  her  into  his  carriage,  and  drives  ntV. 
whilst  his  travelling  companion  (the  police  oflicer)  goes 
fisty-cuSs  with  the  abdueer.  The  parties  in  the  end  re. 
turn  home, each  to  his  respective  domicile,  and  it  ordina- 
rily happens,  and  for  the  best  reasons,  that  a  marriage  on 
the  point  of  being  contracted  in  the  shop  of  a  blacksmith 
13  celebrated  with  pomp  in  the  parish  church. 

men  of  the  very  first  rank  seeking  wives  behind  the 
scenes  of  a  tlieatre,  and,  under  the  protection  of  their 
titles,  introducing  them  from  the  stage  into  the  presence 
of  royalty.  The  rigidity  of  English  manners  is  at  first 
startled ;  but,  in  the  end,  people  yield  on  these  points.   A 


cgula 


conduct  cause  less  litvo 
u;  and  the  ex-actress,  h 
I  or  duchess,  soon  numbers 
pride  accounts  most  state- 


few  years  of  staid  and 

able  antecedents  to  be 

ing  now  become  a  marchion 

in  her  salons  all  that  patrici 

ly  and  higli-bred,  and  all  that  moraUtv 

rigidly  severe. 

Now  and  then  it  happens,  that  a  man  seduces  the  wife 
of  his  I'ricnd.  Tlic  friend  is  angry  thereat,  as  is  natural. 
In  France,  in  such  a  case,  there  would  be  a  duel;  here 
there  is  a  law  suit.  Instead  of  a  b;ill  through  the  body 
or  a  sword-thrust,  the  husband  obtains  an  p.uard  of 
thousands  of  pounds  stciiin--,  >    him,  .:  niion  for  the 

loss  of  Ills  wife.     Uy  the  sir.  n.  .  :        k  rid  of  his 

guilty  partner,*  and  she  lin.  ..       i  ,       ,  hrr  seducer 

often  e.fhibiting,  in  her  new  j...  m  .h,  ;,  i:^,.(ir  of  princi. 
pics  and  a  regularity  of  condiiet,  of  wliidi  her  past  life 
gave  no  promise.  Morality  is  thus  made  to  haimonise 
with  private  feelings. 

It  is  now  observed,  that  abductions,  which  were  very 
frequent  some  years  ago,  become  each  year  of 
eurrence.  Shall  we  seek  tlie  cause  of  this  in  improved 
manners,  or  ascribe  it  to  a  progress  in  immorality  ' 
Opinions  arc  very  much  divided  on  this  subject,  and  , 
shall  not  declare  mine. 

MISCELL.iJSfEOUS  OBSERVATIONS. 
One  of  the  most  commonly  vaunted  pretensions  o 
English  society  is  that  of  tlioroughly  knowing  tlic  in 
terests  and  the  people  of  other  countries.  From  this  tc 
absolute  judgments  there  is  but  a  step,  and  that  step  is 
so  rapidly  taken  that  reflection  has  not  time  to  inter, 
vene.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  gravity  which  the 
English  carry  to  the  consideration  of  other  subjects,  on 
which  they  exercise  tlieir  good  sense,  abandons  them  c 
these  occasions ;  more  especially,  when  one  hears  thei 
pnt  forth  such  fallacious  opinions  regarding  men  at 
tilings,  mistake  facts  so  strangely,  give  implicit  bi 
lief  to  such  eontcniptible  authorities,  and  exhibit  so  little 
discernment  and  spirit  of  enquiry  when  examining  the 
considerations  on  which  they  "form  their  judgment, 
Cautious  and  sensible  in  all  that  touches  the  interests  of 
their  own  country,  they  are  rash  and  inconsiderate  in  all 
that  concerns  other  nations.  And  nevertheless,  they  aie 
in  a  better  position  than  any  other  people  to  avoid  these 
freaks  of  judgment.  They  travel  much,  visit  every 
thing,  question  on  all  occasions,  write  copious  notes. 
One  is  tempted  to  ask,  why  take  so  much  trouble  and 
fatigue  to  carry  back  incorrect  accounts  ?  Why  observe 
so  much,  and  after  all  see  so  ill 't  Hasty  as  they  are  in 
their  opinions  and  judgments  on  the  political  aftairs  of 
other  nations;  prejudiced  as  they  are  towards  those  who 
figure  therein;  disposed  to  interfere,  as  they  must  b( 
admitted  to  be,  not  only  with  their  purse,  but  their  per 
sons,  in  quarrels  with  which  they  have  no  concern  ;  tin 
English  nevertheless  alloi 
reluctance,  to  form  an  opini 
Among  the  politest  Engli 
ticnce  is  exhibited;  and 
take  no  pains  to  dissemble 
find  fault  with  th 

ther  nations  the  i 

1  speaking  of  their  ( 
T'hc  English  proclaim  themselves  the  friends  of  liberty 

nd  the  enemies  of  despotism  :  in  England,  love  of  country 
a  worship.    Enter  their  houses,  you  shall  every  where 

;e  the  bust  or  portrait  of  Napoleon.     Do  they  perceive 

1  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man  a  favourabh- 

aning  towards  liberal  ideas,  hatred  of  d(^spQtism,  some 

faint  inclination  to  prefer  tlir  n.h  ;     ■  .  ■  .'  (:,v;.t  Ihitain 

to  those  of  France?    This  I  '  .     Should 

rather  seek   the  e.r        ,      :  ;  i.tion  in  a 

towards  opinions  .-.::,:  lii-;:     ■.  ,,i, 'i  ,ire  out  of 

monhne?     In  this  ea^e  one  inu..l  eiliicr.  saeri- 

ficc  the  patriotism  or  the  good  sense  of  the  English  ;  and 

do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  their  patiiot- 

'•"  <  ■  ,■  i .  ('li-  jirculiarity  in  the  English  character,  thai 

'■     •'    ■  .'iriniduals  and  elisse.s  far  from  militating 

.a  ral  interest,  operate  rather  in  its  fuVour. 

i.i':--  li-aii  liie  want  of  courage  in  the  ronimrii  pc.o- 

tiic  better  classes,  national  pride;  IV.,,;   :  ,  :   ; 

riches,  public  wealth;  from  the  slugi;i~l;,  ,  ,  in. 
lion,  the  hatred  of  change  and  conseipa  :,i  :  '    '  ,: 

stitutions;  from  the  mania  to  distingui.sh  oix-,  I 


Engli- 


vhieh  they  exact  fro 


England. 

courteous, 
>.jdy  could 

I  strangers 


■ity, 


i:j.3 


but  useful  institutions  ;  from  the  sev 

a  severity  of  manners;  from  a  spir 

the  extension  of  KmHi-h  r-,::,;.  ■■,  r  ir,  ;.■!  '  ,,    iV  ;>  ,,!-|he 

globe;  from  the  di:  t  ,'  '        ,,■■    -   ■   ,:'         ■         ),. 

■ment  of  useful  cnl,, 1,1    .:         ,,  !!:,•      ;    ,  i'  ri,,.;,,,  :,:  ,  , --, 

even  of  seats  in  the  ;,..:],,,,  ,'  i .   ,,.    ,  ,  ,  ,•  i,  ;:,  i,,,  , .  .,|' ;,. 

and  stronger  guaranUas  .,,,i  hic  pai  I  -m  .i^.M-  w  i,u  (irsaile 
their  fortune  to  the  pursuit  of  sueli  ebjee'.s  ;  fiom  the  re- 
volting inequality  in  the  division  of  propcty,  a  hierarchy 
which  connects  the  state  and  private  ind'ividuals  in  a 
common  bond  of  anion. 

This  disposition  of  the  social  order,  taken  in  its  general 
sense,  re-acts  upon  all  the  minor  details;  and  the  effect 
of  it  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  inconsistencies  dis- 
coverable in  its  institutions,  and  the  real  and  obvious 
defeclivcncss  of  its  organisalion,  England  holds  a  very 
distinguished  rank  amongst  the  best  governed  and  the 
most  flourishing  nations  of  the  present  day  ;  and  that, 
so  far  as  they  go  back,  all  its  historical  recollections 
must,  on  a  comparison  witli  other  countries,  redound  to 
its  advantage. 

Duels  arc  of  rare  occurrence  in  England.     The  calm 

tone  in  which  the  English  carry  on  their  discussions — 

their  habitual  coldness'  of  disposition — Ihe  absence  of 

susccptibihty,  even   as  respects  certain  words,  which, 

however  offensive  in  otlier  languages,  have  no  meaning 

in  theirs — the  extreme  severity' of  the  law,  which,  when 

a  duel  has  been  attended  with  death,  subjects  the  victor 

to  the  fate  of  the  vanquished — the  stigma  which  attaches 

alike  to  duelling  and  duellists,  these  circumstances  limit 

to  a  very  few  cases  the  necessity  of  seeking  redress  for 

injuries    by    an    appeal   to    personal    courage    or   skill. 

Instead  of  fighting,  recourse  is  had  to  law,  and  this  mode 

of  settling  dittcrences  is  sanctioned  by  public  opinion  as 

the  only  natural  one.     Arc  we,  then,  to  infer  that  the 

English  are  deficient  in  bravery  because  they  sue  for  an 

ard  of  pecuniary  damages  instead  of  giving  a  sword 

thrust  or  firing  a  shot  in  return  for  a  box  in  the  ear  ? 

■Vssuredly  not.     British  valour  is  admitted  on  all  hands, 

and  the   praises  universally   bestowed    upon   them    are 

borne  out  by  their  glorious  deeds.     The   courage  we 

speak  of  is  less  common  than  it  is  in  France  :  it  displays 

itself  in  a  manner  and   according  to  rules    peculiarly 

English  ;  but  it  is  quite  as  solid,  and  may  prove  quite  as 

bcneficialtothestate,  as  the  courage  of  any  oilier  naliun. 

The  English  have  a  custom  of  showing  every  thing: 

hen  they  undertake  the  task  of  gratifying  a  stranger's 

rriosity,  they  overwhelm  it,  and  are  unsparing  of  tho 

lost  minute  and  insignificant  details.     In  a  town,  no 

part  of  it,  however  repulsive  to  the  sight— no  building, 

however  wretched,  escapes  their  zeal  as  ciceroni.     In  a 

house,  they  take  you  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret,  and 

w  your  attention  to  every  tiling  it  contains  :  there  is 

getting  out  of  a  library,  a  museum,  or  a  collection  of 

rks  of  art ;  they  make  ycu  open  every  book  in  sucees- 

1,  examine  the  most  insignificant  painting,  adimre 

the  object  least  worthy  of  attention.     There  is  in  this 

bit  nothing  open  to  serious  criticism,  and  I  mention  it 

only  as  conveying  to  the  mind  tho  idea  of  a  species  of 

There  is  a  great  difFerenee  between  an  Englishman  en 
the  continent,  and  an  Englishman  in  London.  Hence 
originates  tho  erroneous  opinion  formed  of  the  English 
.11  tlie  other  side  of  the  straits — an  opinion  founded  on 
ho  defects  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  their  character.  Tho 
fault  of  this  error  lies  not  in  tho  judj-cs,  but  in  tho 
udged  :  the  former  pronounce  an  op'ii.ion  on  v^-hat  they 
:ec ;  the  latter  exhibit  themselves  in  an  as.^umed  character, 
ind  this  fictitious  character  is  not  so  estimable  as  their 
natural  one. 

An  Englishman  abroad  advertises,  in  a  manner,  his 
sire  to  preserve  the  customs  of  his  country;  he  even 
aggerafcs  these,  h  st  any  of  the  details  should  escape  : 
pushes  \i\-.  prejudices  even  to  thi.5  extent,  thr.t  he 
slies  to  Iiei.d  tlic  customs  of  every  country  he  visits  to 
3SC  of  Emjland  ;  he  evinces  susceptibility,  disdain, 
idc  ;  he  requires  attention  without  making  any  effort 
deserve  if,  and  is  every  where  at  his  ease.  Does  he 
tcr  a  sainn,  he  hardly  bows  to  you — awaits  an  intro- 
luclion  (a  usnge  foreign  to  every  country  except  Eng- 
id)  before  he  commenees  a  conversation,  and  is  of- 
ided  at  the  lea.-jt  neglect  of  those  observances  of  which 
fancies  he  should  be  the  object.  The  crowd  should, 
his  iiion,  pack  i'sflf  li_'Iil[  r  in  order  to  give  a  free 
'  I  '  i:i  .:  .;  '  :,i  -  ■.  i  ■  ,  ,i  ,!  '  :i;,  r  r.r  four  daughters. 


*  The  author  mistakes  a  point  of  oui 
afford  a  ground  for  proceeding  to  obta: 
damages  had  in  an  action  for  criminal 
less  nllerior  proceedings  be  ta!;en,  in  n 

TrAN3L-\T0R, 


tof  I 


An  Engli 
rcjudiecd  ii 


ra  a  .    .    i,    :    ,1  ..lioiild  tend  to  im. 
ol"  w  Inch  be  is  so  proud, 
home  is  quite  a  different  being : 
r  strangers,  he  lays  hiijasclf  out  to 
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plo^so  them  by  adopting-  their  manners  and  their  lan- 
guage, and  exaggerating  the  advantages  ot  both.  On 
the=o  occasions  he  divests  liimself  altogether  of  his  na- 
tional liabitf,  to  sympalluse  more  fiiUy  with  strangers, 
and  exhibits  a  politeness,  a  courtesy,  and  a  readiness  to 
oblige,  which  the  persons  wlio  had  seen  him  out  of  his 
own  country  could  form  no  idea  of. 

There  is  some  radical  vice  either  in  tlic  character, 
domestic  organisation,  or  customs  of  the  English,  for 
they  are  contented  no  where :  they  appear  tormented  by 
a  rage  of  locomotion  which  driv  *'  '  ''  '  *■" 
country. 


with  their  national  dignity.  Their  politeness  is  neither 
apparent,  nor  engaging.  One  may  say  of  it,  indeed,  that 
it  consists  in  desiring  to  be  aslied  for  that  which  tliey 
ouglit  to  ofl'er. 

To  the  two  conditions  already 
pensablc  towards  an  agrecabl 


nentioncd,  as  indis- 
stencc  in  London,  a 
:  qualification  wliicli 


from  their  native  land  to  other 
estates  to  the  sea  side.  It  is  a  matter  of  little 
moment  to  them  wlicthcr  they  shall  be  happier  at  this 
place  than  at  tliat ;  their  great  object  is,  not  to  be  to- 
morrow where  they  are  to-day.  The  variety  and  amuse- 
ment which  other  people  seek  in  the  exorcise  of  their 
imagination,  the  English  look  for  in  a  change  of  place  : 
when  they  have  exhausted  land-journeys,  they  shut 
themselves  up  witliin  the  narrow  wooden  walls  of  a 
yacht— behold  them  exposed  to  the  inconveniences  and 
dangers  of  the  sea,  sailing  about  without  definite  end  or 
purpose,  unlimited  as  to  time,  without  prospect  of  pre- 
sent or  future  enjoyment,  and  already  looking  forward 
to  the  end  of  that  pleasure  they  arc  about  to  indulge  '- 

This  mania  is  not  confined  to  individuals;  it  is  ec 
mon  to  a  great  number  of  families  of  all  classes  E 
ranks,  and  of  various  fortunes.     Without  speaking  of 
Brighton,  where,  in  subserviency  to  fashion,  some  of  the 
winter  months  should  bo  passed,  (fatiguingly  enough  it 
must  bo  admitted,)  one  sees   on  all  the   public  roads 
numbers  of  families  who  quit  commodious  habitations, 
and  all  the  a^remens  attached  to  actual  ownership, 
order  to  establish  themselves  as  lodgers  in  other  coi 
tries,  there  to  undergo  all  the  miseries  which  result  from 
non-possession.     Customs,  affections,  habits,  love  of  s 
every  thing  is  sacrificed,   before  an  English  family 
informed  what  they  shall  find  at  their  new  abode  ; 
their  preference  is  not  determined   on  any  ground  of 
reason,  but  suggested  by  the  whim  of  the  moment ;  peo- 
ple travel  to  Italy,   to  Saxony,  to  France,  to  Scotland, 
from  one  county  to  another,  without  any  precise  object 

On  leaving  England,  families  let  their  houses  :  and 
the  term  is  not  expired  on  their  return,  they  hire  anotlier 
house  for  a  month,  for  a  week,  or  for  a  year,  as  the  case 
may  be.  When  they  find  it  inconvenient  to_  travel  to 
any  distance,  tliey  remove  from  one  quarter  of  tlie  towi 
to  another,  rather  than  remain  stationary. 

A  foreigner  is  tempted  to  ask  whetlicr  that  comfort 
wliicli  is  tlie  Englishman's  boast,  is  so  general  that  hi 
finds  it  wherever  an  unreflecting  caprice  may  conduct 
hiin;  and  if,  supposing  it  to  exist  in  England,  the  English 
carry  it  with  them  to  the  continent?  Compelled  to 
answer  negatively,  he  asks  if  this  "  comfort"  is,  after  all, 
so  real  and  so  extensive  a  blessing  as  the  English  pre- 
tend ?— and,  from  question  to  question,  he  proceeds  to 
doubt  whether  tliis  stimmum  bonum  is  really  so  valuable 
and  necessary,  sacrificed  as  it  is  so  very  lightly  by  the 
English  themselves. 

LIFE  OF  A  FOREIGNER. 

There  arc  two  indispensable  conditions  necessary  to 
the  foreigner  wlio  wishes  to  pass  his  time  agreeably  in 
London  :  plenty  of  money,  and  a  distinguished  social 
position,  a  celebrity,  or  a  name  which  stands  in  tlie 
place  of  it.  He  should  prepare  himself  to  pay  very 
dearly  for  the  hospitality  which  ho  is  obliged  to  seek  in 
furnished  apartments,  as  well  as  for  every  article  witli 
which  ho  has  not  had  tho  prudence  to  provide  himself 
The  comparatively  dear  price  at  which  all  consumable 
and  other  articles  are  sold,  is  still  further  enhanced  to 
foreigners,  by  the  established  custom  of  charging  tliem 
double  for  every  thing.  This  is  a  custom  observed  in  all 
countries,  but  in  none  is  it  so  religiously  followed  as  in 
England. 

A  foreigner  should  be  pleased  in  English  society,  so 
much  is  he  the  object  of  delicate  and  unwearied  kind- 
ness ;  so  great  are  the  efforts  made  to  obtain  his  good 
opinion,  in  return  for  tlie  services  heaped  upon  him.  The 
pleasure  which  he  finds  in  society  ought  above  all  to  be 
attributed  to  the  English  ladies,  who,  with  a  grace  fr 
from  eoquclry,  a  kindness  witliout  aflcctalion,  occupy 
themselves  in  doing  tlie  honours  of  the  house.  Almost 
all  Englishwomen  speak  French  with  fluency,  and  they 
employ  this  language  exclusively  in  conversations  in 
which  strann-ers  lake  a  part.  Tliey  know  how  to  show 
their  learning  without  pedantry,  and  they  have  the 
talent  to  keep  up  a  conversation,  whatever  be  the  turn  it 
takes. 

The  men  are  colder,  more  reserved,  more  penetrated 


third  must  be  joined.     It  is  a  title ; 
precedes  your  name.    You  are  then  sought  I 
up,  lionisid.     You  become  an  object  of  curiosity,  that 
looked  at,  studied,  and  sometimes  questioned  to  impor- 
tunity.    On  a  foreigner's  complaisance  in  lending  him- 
jclf  to  this  national  habit  depends  the  sort  of  reception 
lie  meets  with.     If  you  are  in  a  condition  to  gratify  it, 
you  should  not  hesitate  in  complying,  the  more  especially 
as,  in  consequence  of  the  delicacy  of  the  questioner,  you 
can  do  so  without  any  sacrifice  of  personal  dignity.  Tlie 
English  ladies  are  grateful  for  this  obligingness  and  for 
the  polite  manners  of  strangers;  their   endeavours  to 
justify  these  marks  of  attention  prove  that  they  are  n 
'    sensible  to  them. 
Possessed  of  the  advantages  we  have  laid  down,  one 
re  to  enjoy  in  England  all  the  ngremms  wliieh  c: 
grace  the  life  of  a  man  of  the  world.     But,  if  these  a 

ntages  are  wanthig,  you  must  fly  a  country  where 
you  arc  only  considered  in  relation  to  the  part  you  can 
play  in  it,  or  to  that  which  you  have  played  elsewhere ; 
however  severe,  however  m.ultiplied  the  privations  which 
you  impose  upon  yourself,  they  aie  unable  to  contend 
an-ainst  the  enormity  of  the  prices  and  the  continual  de- 
mands upon  your  purse. 


ENGLISH   FORTUNI 


luals,  England  bears  off  the  palm  fiom  the  most 
■ed  countries  of  Ihe  universe.  In  no  kingdom 
cell  a  wide  spread  competency  prevail.  To  what 
!  to  atlribute  this  result,  if  not  to  the  distribution 
of  properly  ? 

Ifono  look  only  into  account  the  immensity  of  cer- 
in  large  fortunes,  whose  overgrown  magnitude  would 
seem  to  depend  on  the  absolulc  poverty  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  individuals,  one  would  have  some  diflncully  in 
■ering  the  secondary  causes  of  tliis  general  pros- 
perity, cffhow  manv  small  fortunes  arc  composed  the 
colossal  iTiComesofaDnke  ofBedlbid,  a  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  of  a  Marquis  ol  Worcester,  of  a  Marquis  of  Staf- 
ford,  whose  rent-rolls  vary  fiom  four  to  cioht  millions  of 
francs?  and  those  of  a  number  of  private  individuals, 
who  would  consider  themselves  poor  if  their  income  did 
not  amount  to  six  or  eight  thousand  pounds  a-year,  (one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  Iwo  hundred  thousand  francs?) 
London,  the  cily  alone  excepted,  is  the  property  of  a 
dozen  persons,  upon  whose  ground  tho  houses  and 
squares  are  built.  The  ground-rent  amounts  to  seve- 
ral times  the  revenue  of  tho  soil,  and  altera  ceilain 
number  of  years,  the  honfes  revert  to  the  ground  land- 
lord. There  are  some  individuals  who  possess  two  or 
hree  thousand,  other  five  nr  six  thousand  houses. 
Phis  kind  of  proprietorship  exists  in  almost  all  towns 
vhich  have  increased  of  lale.*  It  is  an  inexhaustible 
ource  of  wealth  for  the  proprietors. 

The  fortunes  of  corporate  bodies  arc  not  less  remark- 
Lble  than  those  of  private  individuals.  The  universities, 
ofCambridge  and  Oxford  have  property  in  land,  ' 


The  extren 
"property   ii 
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ility  in  the  distribution  of  all  sorts 
id  can  alone  explain  the  marvel- 
idividuals.  The  efi'ect  of  the  law 
IS,  the  greater  part 
o  throw  after  a  few 


lous 

of  primogeniture  (securing,  as  it  i 
of  the  fortune  to  tho  eldest  son)  ii 

generations  the  whole  fee  of  the  soil  into  a  very  small 
number  of  hands.  The  equality  that  might  be  produced 
by  dissipation,  on  the  one  hand ;  on  the  other,  the 
chances  of  commercial  speculation  and  tho  different 
circumstances  which  change  the  social  position  ;  can 
have  no  influence  on  the  greater  part  of  noble  familes, 
on  account  of  the  system  of  mojorals  and  entails,  which 
bases  of  real  property,  and  ensure  the 
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ns  of  London,  and  those  of  the  princi- 
iss  in  houses,  lands,  and  public  funds, 
ies.  These  arc  sufUcicntly  well  man- 
lo  productiveness,  but  very  ill  inanag- 
the  applii 


IS  gene 
as  those 
which  afilict  the  observer  in  a  country  governed  upon 
the  system  of  an  equal  distribution  of  property. 

Whilst  the  younger  cliildrcn,  excluded  from  tli 
sionofthe  paternal  property,  obtain  an  advantageous 
position  by  the  resources  which  a  varied  industry  pre- 
sents, the  eldest  maintain  the  splendour  and  augment 
f  their  house.  They  often  employ  their 
fortunes  less  according  to  the  suggestions  of  their  own 
than  according  to  public  opinion  and  irresistible 
custom.  In  truth  they  are  but  the  stewards  and  dis- 
pensers of  their  revenues.  The  tendency  to 
tion  is  prevented  by  their  expensive  pleasures,  I 
luxury  and  elegant  style  of  their  houses,  by  the 
sity  they  labour  under  of  keeping  up  their  grounds,  by 
the  attention  they  are  obliged  to  give  to  ' 
The  circulation  of' their  capital  is  also  promoted  by  the 

ges  they  buy  ofeleei 
or  their  relatives  to  parliament,  thus  perpetuating  an 
influence  which  they  are  very  eager  to  uphold.  The 
sums  expended  on  these  occasions  not  only  exhaust 
whatever  savings  may  have  been  made,  but  often  trench 
upon  anticipated  resources.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
this  expenditure  has  a  very  remarkable  effect,  and  in 
the  actual  state  of  socicly  in  Europe,  one  should  consider 
the  sway  exercised  by  a  large  fortune  and  an  illustri- 
ous name  over  interested  or  grateful  dependents  as  a 
phenomenon  worthy  of  remark. 

For  the  middle  classes,  commerce  and  places  in  the 
colonies  ofl'er  sure  asylums  ;  military  and  naval  rank, 
and  church  prefermen 
thereto  attatchcd,  ofi'e 

families  the  means  of  nursing,  or  improving,  tneir  pri- 
vate fortune.  Honours  oblaiiieil  in  those  ]>rofessions 
repair  in  some  sort  the  unequal  distribution  of  real  pro- 
perty, and  often  raise  up  to  eminence  those  of  lowly  for- 
tune. Thus  a  brilliant  lot  awaits  the  elder  bran'clies, 
while  an  advantageous  position  is  assured  to  the  younger. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  country  presents  an  orderly 
and  satisfactory  air  which  announces  a  real  prosperity. 
Viewed  under  the  relative  well-being  of  classes  and 


considers  the  application  which  is  made  of 
heir  produce.  This  may  or  may  not  increase  the  sum 
f  general  wealth.  Every  thing  depends  on  the  caprice 
of  those  who  happen  fur  the  time  to  '00  the  managers, 
and  on  the  conditions  which  they  impose  on  the  distri- 
bution and  arrangement  of  the  property. 

Governed  by  a  spirit  of  prudence,  or  by  the  roulineof 
unreflecting  habii,  the  English  people  have  been  con- 
tent with  this  state  of  things.  It  is  now  wished  to  per- 
suade John  Bull,  that  he  ought  to  consult  cmnnioQ 
sense,  or  rather  sound  reason,  and  allow  himself  to  be 
carried  awny  by  theories  ard  changes,  which  would  es- 
tablish a  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth.  The  bait 
is  attractive.  The  mind  must  be  powerfully  seduced 
by  all  the  considerations  which  present  themselves  in 
support  of  the  new  system,  and  above  all,  a  system  like 
this,  which  interests  so  many  people.  It  is  difiicult  to 
refrain  from  trying  a  remedy  which  ofi"ers  so  many  rich 
spoils..  Let,  however,  the  machinery  of  such  a  system 
bo  once  put  in  action,  and  its  consequences  are  irre- 
sistible. That  social  order  which  exists  at  present  will 
disappear,  and  who  can  say  what  shall  occupy  its  place? 
Who  can  tell  the  extent  of  the  sacrifices  at  the  price  of 
which  it  will  bo  necessary  to  purchase  the  change? 
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Df  which  1  have  been  speaking  would  appear  to  requi 
past  combinations,  and  a  machinery  not  in  harmoi 
with  the  manners  of  the  age.  Were  the  possessor  of  i 
income  of  160,000/.  sterling  to  keep  forty  men-servan 
in  his  ante-chambers,  one  hundred  horses  iii  his  slabk 
a  sumptuous  table,  and  a  sporting 
would  appear  to  have  attained  the 
luxury,  by  the  habits  of  our  social  stale. 

An  inconsiderable  part  of  such  a  fortune  would  suf- 
fice for  these  expenses,  cxcesuve  as  they  appear ;  but 
the  taste  for  improvements  demands  another  portion  of 
it.  Roads  :nd  canals  are  made,  palaces  and  chateaux 
are  constructed,  the  proprietor  gives  himself  up  to  tho 
expensive  mania  of  innovations  and  improvements ;  he 
wishes  to  become  a  member  of  parliament,  and  to  bring 
in  along  with  him,  his  iclations  and  dependents,  and 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year  are  devoted  to  these 
purposes.  But  this  is  not  all ;  his  estates  must  be  look- 
ed to;  and  forty  men  are  perhaps  paid  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  his  game.  In  order  to  avoid  the  inconve- 
nience of  being  constantly  atlended  by  a  numerous  suite 
of  domestics,  a  compicle  set  remains  at  each  establish- 
ment, allhough  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  proprie- 
tor only  resides  therefor  a  few  days  in  each  ye 
extravagance  commanded  by  bon  , 


n,  and  a  prodigality 


*  Devonport,  which  contains 
thousand  inhabitants,  belongs  to  i 


,  population  of  forty 
single  proprietor. 
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to  which  iJeas  of  grundeur  and  dig-nity  are  attached, 
dispose  of  the  rest  of  his  wealth.  Such  arc  tlie  means 
adopted  by  the  people  of  lar^e  fortune  in  England  in  the 
disbursement  of  their  wealth,  which  has  the  eifcct  of 
producing  a  competence  in  all  classes  of  society. 

COUNTRY  LIFE. 

It  is  in  their  vast  and  magnificent  chateaux  in  tlie 
country  tljat  the  English  display  all  their  luxury. 
Here  it  is  that  the  appomtmcnts  of  their  servants,  tlic 
profusion  of  their  table,  the  beauty  of  their  equipages, 
are  in  the  highest  degree  reniaikable.  In  the  month  of 
July,  London  is  abandoned  by  that  portion  of  society 
which  piques  itself  on  governing  the  fashion  and  giv- 
ing the  loit.  The  portion  of  London  society  which  can- 
not aiFord  to  leave  town  assumes  a  species  oCincognilu, 
goes  out  rarely,  and  receives  no  visits.  In  addition, 
they  cause  the  front  windows  of  their  houses  to  be  clos- 
ed, so  that  nobody  may  suspect  that  they  are  still  in 
London. 

The  first  two  months  of  sojourn  at  their  country- 
seats  the  English  consecrate  to  business:  they  invite  few 
strangers,  and  limit  their  visits  to  a  few  near  neighbours. 
In  the  month  of  October  visiting  commences:  a  numer- 
ous hosts  of  visiters,  with  a  numerous  suite  of  servants 
and  horses,  fill  the  chateaux  of  the  high  nobility. 
Whilst  affecting  perfect  freedom,  and  proclaiming  ab- 
solute liberty,  these  country  reunions  are,  nevertheless, 
remarkable  for  the  minute  observance  of  a  rigorous  eti- 
quette. Each  house  is  but  a  fraction  of.the  court,  with 
its  customs,  its  laws,  its  pretensions. 

An  English  day  is  much  cut  up  by  the  frequency  of 
meals.  Tea  is  served  up  at  nine  o'clock  :  and  at  this 
meal  nobody  is  waited  for,  hardly  even  the  master  ol 
Ihe  house.  When  the  clock  strikes,  the  first  comers 
place  themselves  round  the  table,  make  the  tea,  and 
help  themselves  unceiemoniously  to  bread,  butter,  and 
eggs,  of  which  the  breakfast  is  composed.  On  a  side- 
board are  placed  cold  meats  :  those  who  wish  for  a  slice 
of  meat,  stand  up,  cut  off  a  suitable  portion,  and  return 
to  their  places.  Neither  wine,  beer,  nor  water  are  serv- 
ed at  this  meal — one  has  only  tea  or  coffee  to  quench 
one's  thirst,  for  v\'hich  one  nmst  frequently  ask  the  person 
officiating  at  the  tea-table.  Custom  excludes  the  pre- 
sence of  servants ;  and  the  persons  composi.:g  the  com- 
pany, generally  occupied  in  reading  the  neu'spapers,  or 
with  their  letters,  do  not  think  of  supplying  the  wantof 
servants  by  Irans.iiitting  from  hand  to  hand  such  things 
as  others  have  need  of 

Another  meal  unites  the  greater  part  of  the  company 
between  one  and  two  o'clock.  Lunch  is  better  manag- 
ed than  the  breakfast,  and  is  served  as  the  dejeuners  u 
Infourchelle  in  France. 

At  six  o'clock  the  company  assembles  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. The  toilet  of  the  men  is  expected  to  be 
made  with  great  care  :  the  ladies,  dressed  as  for  the 
most  brilliant  soirees  of  the  capital,  make  a  display  of 
their  diamonds,  and  of  those  dresses  which  they  have 
received  from  London  or  Paris.  In  the  ante-room,  tie 
servants  are  ranged  in  straight  lines  on  either  side. 
The  master  and  mistress  of  the  house  occupy  arm- 
chairs at  either  extremity  of  the  table  :  the  guests  place 
themselves  without  affectation  according  to  their  re- 
Bpeclive  ranks. 

About  twelve  o'clock,  a  fourth  and  last  repast,  serv- 
ed on  trays,  is  placed  at  the  dispo-^al  of  timse  whoso 
stomachs  are  not  contented  with  the  repasts  of  the  day. 
This  last  meal  is  composed  of  cold  meal  and  broiled 
fowls,  covered  with  a  layer  of  clo\'  s,  |M'|,jh  , .  ,  ,;,^:ri]iii, 
and  salt.     A    few   glasses   of  hoi  w  :  .,r 

Madeira,  facilitate  the  digestion  oil,: 

The  intervals  between  meals  -.uv  .;>i,.!  ,i  io  ndinir, 
hunting,  coursing,  or  shooting,  to  visils  in  Um>  in  igh- 
bourhnod,  or  to  reading,  ample  materials  tiir  which  are 
presented  by  the  immense  newspapers  of  the  capital  and 
the  well-stored  library  of  the  mansion. 

There  are  occasions  on  which  all  superiority  of  cank 
disappears,  and  when  all  classes  are  confounded  to- 
gether. Such  are  a  marriage,  a  birth,  or  a  recovery 
from  ill  health.  Every  one  in  the  house  from  the  lord 
to  the  lowest  groom,  is  admitted  on  these  occasions. 

After  dinner  the  company  (on  this  day  ntore  numer- 
ous by  invitations  addressed  to  neighbours  not  general- 
ly visited,)  passes  into  the  largest  apartment  of  the 
mansion,  where  the  tenants  and  servants  are  already  as- 
sembled.  The  principal  personage  walks  through  the 
crowd,  and  speaks  to  every  body.  lie  then  sits  down  at 
one  of  the  extremities  of  the  hall  with  his  private  friends, 
who  are  ranged  in  files  on  either  side  of  him.  At  the 
other  end,  and   in  the  same  order,  ate  ranged  the  ser- 
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place.  Ranks  are  confounded,  and  the  glove  of  the  rais- 
iriss  of  the  house,  and  of  Ihe  most  disdainful  lady,  is 
soiled  In  the  hand  of  a  gamelseepcr  or  a  kitchen  hoy.  At 
twelve  o'clock  the  company  retires,  and  leaves  the  scene 
to  the  servants,  who  prolong  the  ball  and  their  moment- 
ary equality,  till  the  hour  when  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  resume  their  accustomed  avocations  and  return  to 
their  inferiority. 

To  sum  up,  this  kind  of  comUry-lifc  docs  not  present 
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on  these  occasions  add  to  ease  or  good  fellowship ;  for 
it  is  not  generally  the  custom  to  meet  or  acknowledge 
each  other's  acquaintance,  unless  in  the  everting.  The 
interminable  dinners  which  wind  up  the  day  do  not  tend 
much  to  enliven  it.  At  country-seats  in  England,  there 
is  certainly  much  display  of  Ibrtunc,  and  all  the  eclat 
and  pomp  which  vanity  can  desire;  but  there  is  want- 
ing the  freedom,  the  pleasure,  the  ease,  which  one  finds 
in  a  French  chateau.  After  a  sojourn  of  some  months, 
we  discover  that  we  have  spent  our  time  and  our  money, 
and  obtained  in  return  a  chance  of  scene  and  place  and 
little  pleasure — noise  without  gaiety,  much  society  and 
little  true  affection;  in  a  word,  a  great  deal  of  luxury 
and  little  enjoyment. 

ENGLISHWOMEN. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  to  persuade  them  to 
the  contrary.  Englishwomen  play  in  society  a  very  un- 
important part.  Their  education  would  appear  to  pre- 
pare them  for  a  very  different  future  from  that  which  is 
reserved  for  tliem.  But  the  national  manners  impose 
a  yoke  upon  them  ;  and  one  sees  the  most  decided  cha- 
racters prostrated  before  custom,  assuming  that  apparent 
uniformity  which  distinguishes  tlie  exterior  of  the  Eng- 
lish people.  Happy  eftcct  of  the  empire  of  custom, 
amongst  a  grave  and  reflecting  nation,  which  has  had 
the  wisdom,  up  to  the  present  time,  neither  to  examine 
nor  discuss  its  manners  and  constitution,  which  has  con- 
sequently preserved  both  from  change. 

English  female  education  proposes  not  to  itself  to  cre- 
ate special  beings — a  species  of  idols,  destined  to  be 
placed  on  a  pedestal  to  attract  the  attention,  command 
the  admiration,  and  receive  the  homage  of  mankind. 
It  is  in  general  rather  private  than  public ;  masters  at- 
tend  to  teach  history,  music,  and  drawing.  A  Swiss 
governess  (for  Switzerland  generally  supplies  governesses 
to  Great  Britain)  familiarises  the  pupils  with  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  the  French  language.  Habits  of 
order  and  suhordination  result  from  the  nature  of  the  in- 
tercoiurse  between  parents  and  their  children.  Maternal 
affection  is  seldom  accompanied  with  that  officiousness 
so  prevalent  in  France.  Instead  of  an  interchange  of 
caresses,  it  is  limited  to  attentions  on  the  one  part  and 
respect  on  the  other ;  and  the  admirable  subordination 
which  distinguishes  the  political  arrangement  takes  its 
origin  from  the  bosom  of^  domestic  life.  The  direction 
given  to  their  infancy  and  youth  indisposes  Englishwo- 
men to  display.  Their  education  leaves  something  to 
desire,  it  is  true,  on  trivial  points;  but  these  imperfec- 
tions may  in  some  sort  be  considered  as  advantages. 
Englishwomen  do  not  hesitate  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
talents,  of  which  a  too  complaisant  flattery  might  render 
them  vain,  to  their  duties  as  wives  and  mothers.  Reason 
applauds  such  sacrifices.  The  piano  is  no  longer  opened 
unless  it  be  to  supply  the  place  of  the  violin  at  an  oft'- 
hand  ball ;  and  the  albums,  for  which  the  pencils  and 
crayons  of  a  whole  society  had  been  laid  under  contribu- 
tion, are  only  turned  over  by  the  idle.  The  greater 
number  of  English  ladies  are  thoroughly  conversant  with 
French  and  Italian  literature  ;  they  know  how  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  advantages  without  either  pedantry 
or  affectation. 

The  freedom  which  girls  enjoy  in  the  interval  between 
the  completion  of  their  education  and  their  marri-ige  ap- 
pears to  be  a  singular  initiation  into  the  seriousness  and 
reserve  of  the  conjugal  state  :  you  see  them  shopping  or 
making  visits,  followed  by  a  servant,  talking  with  men 
of  their  acquaintance  whom  they  meet,  as  well  as  riding 
out  on  horseback.  They  keep  up  a  correspondence 
without  giving  the  least  account  of  it;  and  oftrii  appear 
at  balls  without  their  mothers,  attended  by  a  friend,  who 
accompanies  them  thither  and  brings  thcin  home,  with- 
out concerning  herself  about  them  while  at  the  Irall. 

This  state  of  freedom  prcf-ents  either  rare  or  trivial 
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inconveniences,  since  it  jjrevails  without  influencing,  in 

in  marrying.  Subject,  thenceforward,  to  the  most  trifling 
wishes  of  their  husbands,  they  renounce,  in  order  to 
please  him,  almost  all  the  enjoyments  of  youth ;  abovo 
all,  dancing,  which  is  forbidden  to  English  ^vivcs  by  tho 
greater  part  of  English  husbands.  They  ride  out  less 
frequently,  and  only  when  it  suits  the  husband's  pleasure 
to  accompany  them.  Never  interfering  with  the  go- 
vernment of  the  household,  tlieir  .sterile  prerogative  is 
limited  to  do  the  honours  of  their  table,  and  their  draw- 
ing-rooms— those  enjoyments  of  self-love  which  custom 
reserves  to  them.  Tiiese  serious  habits  are  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  rapid  increase  of  their  families. 

A  sort  of  presentiment  of  the  privation  attendant'upon 
married  life  renders  Englishwomen  less  forward  to  en- 
ter into  tills  state.  They  rarely  marry  earlier  than  be- 
tween twenty-two  and  twenty-four.  I'he  ten  first  years 
of  wedded  life  are  generally  spent  in  giving  effect  to  the 
command  of  "  increase  and  multiply  ;"  the  ten  years 
which  follow  are  bestowed  upon  the  education  of  their 
children,  over  whom  they  exercise  the  most  constant  and 
praiseworthy  superintendence.  Their  youth  has  already 
passed  ;  tlieir  tastes  have  now  disappeared.  Without  ef- 
fort, witliout  regrets,  almost  without  reflection,  they  be- 
gin to  grow  old  in  the  ]»ractice  of  a  hind  of  life  rendered 
the  more  supportable,  because  no  contrast  or  comparison 
is  placed  before  tlicir  eyes  to  malie  tliem  feel  its  deso^ 
Eremcns. 

Ill  observing  English  ladies  occupied  in  their  houses, 
one  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  they  were  exclusively 
engaged  in  the  regulation  of  them.  Here  would  be  a 
great  mistake;  they  hardly  know  the  names  of  the 
guests  invited  by  their  husbands.  In  all  that  relates  to 
household  economy  they  arc  not  better  informed  ;  llie 
husb3nds  order  every  thing.  But  the  ladies  recompense 
themselves  for  their  passive  nullity  by  spending  largely 
on  their  toilet.  Th.cir  equipages  arc  brilliant.  From 
time  to  time,  they  displav  their  diamonds  in  their  sa- 
lons, and  their  plumes  of  leathers  in  an  opera-box,  or  at 
the  queen's  drawing-room. 

'J'wice  or  three  times  a  year  they  do  the  honours  of 
balls  or  routs  to  a  company  invited  in  their  names. 
Their  happiness  is  complete,  when  they  see  a  long  arti- 
cle in  the  newspapers,  composed  by  themselves  or  by  an 
officious  friend,  and  paid  for  as  an  advertisement,  in- 
forming all  London  and  all  England  of  the  most  minute 
details  of  the/f(cs  they  have  given. 

English  ladies  owe"  to  their  education,  if  not  to  their 
character,  a  great  deal  of  their  internal  happiness.  The 
ill  humour  of  a  husband  is  never  sharpened  by  a  reply 
on  the  part  of  the  wife.  The  brusqverie  is  blunted  by 
the  patience  of  a  wife ;  and  an  observation,  however 
sharp,  never  provokes  a  quarrel  on  her  part. 

Englishwomen  employ,  moreover,  an  oflieionsness  and 
an  active  care,  which  attach  and  fix  their  husbands. 
They  never  make  the  state  of  their  health  the  pretext 
for  complaint  or  opposition.  An  extreme  neatness,  a 
recherche  even,  in  their  dress,  habitual  to  Englishwomen, 
and  not  neglected  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  indicates  to 
the  husband  (who  cannot  fail  to  remark  it;  the  desire  to 
be  agreeable.  Kindness  and  attentions  of  all  kinds  co- 
erce the  husband  into  a  reciprocity  of  good  offices;  and 
love,  at  first  a  duty,  becomes  at  length  a  habit,  a  sort  of 
second  nature. 

Englishwomen  thus  attain  (after  having  passed  tlirougb 
a  life  without  variety,  without  lively  pleasure,  without 
great  chagrins)  an  honoured  old  age,  preserving  the  at. 
tire,  the  neatness,  and  many  of  the  tastes  of  youth. 

The  Englishwomen  want  that  vocation  to  which 
France  has  been  indebted  for  the  excellent  ton  which  is 
so  much  admired  in  the  world.  They  do  not  seek  to 
reign  over  society ;  to  regulate  and  maintain  its  usages  ; 
to  call  before  their  tribunal  the  young  men  who  permit 
themselves  to  violate  these  usages  :  they  do  not,  in  a 
word,  exercise  that  sort  of  censorship  which  anticipates 
invasion,  and  represses  the  errors  of  ^^mauvais  ton."  It 
is  to  their  neglect  of  this,  one  of  the  most  precious  of 
their  prerogatives,  that  is  attributable  the  Inissez-aller  ob- 
servable in  many  of  the  salons  of  London,  but  which 
abound  nevertheless  in  tlie  elements  of  a  first-rate  society. 
Here  would  be  a  part  to  play  for  those  ladies  who  had 
lost  the  empire  of  youth  ;  a  part  which  would  surround 
them  with  much  consideration  and  a  respect  accompanied 
with  fear.  It  would  create  in  England  that  which  was 
in  France  (when  a  society  really  existed  there ;) — namely 
a  council  of  venerable  ladies,  whose  censuie  all  feared 
to  whose  judgments  all  bowed  acquiescence. 

English  litcr.iturc  is  indebted  to  tho  female  pen  for  a 
great  many  works  of  distinguished  merit,  chiefly  in  the 
walk  of  romance.     The  social  habits  of  their  country 
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render  the  occasions  rare  indeed  wlicn  Englishwomen 
can  shine  in  society.  They  are,  thcrufore,  necessitated 
to  write,  and  they  do  so  witli  a  grace  and  refinement  of 
ohscrvation,  wliich  give  a  very  piquant  character  to  tlieir 
productions. 

To  some  of  these  tilernry  ladies  is  given,  I  Itnow  not 
wliy,  tlie   name   of  hlucstocUiiigs.     They  cultivate  the 

the  ridicule  which  oveitakes  the  claim  to  lid  esprit. 

the  midst  of  tliis  ri.rilrast  of  an  uncontradicted  youtll, 
.and  a  ri|)cr  age  enjoying  so  little  liberty  7 

Religion  and   manncis  are  just  v/hat  they  are  clse- 

Ileligion  7  With  some  women  religion  Is  an  ardent 
piety,  eager  to  know  and  prone  to  discuss  theology,  and 
not  exempt  from  iriloleranec.  But  among  the  greater 
part  of  wnineii,  it  is  a  neglected  Bihle  lying  on  a  bed- 
room table ;  it  is  the  rigorous  observance  of  the  Sunday  ; 
jn-ccision  in  going  to  cimreli,  a  grave  demeanour,  and  a 
.solemn  look  withiu  the  hou.se  of  God,  an  apparent  zeal 
in  the  external  practices  of  religion,  and  a  great  indif- 
ference at  the  bottom  of  all. 

Manners  7  With  prudent  women  it  is  an  affectation 
of  doubt  of  the  virtue  of  women  of  other  countries,  and 
of  susceptibility  ri'gai-ding  those  ol*  their  own  nation  ;  it 
i.s  a  prudery  of  langunge  |msheti  to  the  most  laughable 
afl'ectation  ;  a  life  pjsscd  in  the  soeiely  of  husbands  ;  the 
continual  presence  of  a  growing  fa.mily ;  it  is,  in  a  word, 
a  prudent  demeanour  on  the  part  of  women,  and  an  cx- 

With  those  w. II  wh.i  firm  the  exceptions,  and  on 

^'hom  tlir  iii,,I;_  ;;i,  m  .'  i!,'  ]i;Mic  lias  seized  to  produce 
scand:;!,  i:  i.         i     ;  i,     of  passion  and   love, 

,of  HK/i;i.     ,,        •,:  ..Iden  and  violent  bursts 
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niontlis  of  the  year)  dwells  in  superb  houses,  constructed 
round  the  palace  built  by  George  the  Fourth ;  a  sovereign 
wlio  secluded  himself  from  the  ])ublic  view,  and  who,  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  exhibited  a  dislike  of  the  soci- 
ety of  those  whom  he  ought  to  have  admitted  to  his  inti- 
macy. 'I'he  nobility  went  to  pass  some  days,  and  ailer- 
wards  some  w  ecks,  in  the  town  wliieh  was  his  favourite 
residence.  Many  persons  of  distinction  built  Ileuses  at 
lirighton ;  others  rented  them.  At  length  it  became 
fashionable  to  have  a  residence  theie.  It  soon,  however, 
appeared  that  too  many  houses  were  built  for  the  wants 
of  the  nobility.  Another  class  of  visiters  which  came 
afterwards  occupied  them ;  and  iti  a  few  years  this  town 
became  one  of  the  richest  and  most  frequented  in  Eng- 
land, its  rapid  progress  being  almost  unaccountable. 
What  would  become  of  it,  if  that  fashion,  which  has  fa- 
voured its  development,  should  lake  it  into  her  head  to 
bestow  her  capricious  favours  elsewhere,  and  create  ano- 
ther city?  or,  if  the  population  which  comes  there  to  dis- 
sipate its  eiimii,  should  discover  that  a  country  without 
trees,  a  sea  without  ships,  a  shore  without  a  harbour,  a 
town  without  public  institutions,  willin\it  p\iblic  walks, 
without  aJly  other  means  of  diversion  than  ]ierprtual  mo- 
tion— in  a  word,  a  i)lace  created  God  knows  why, — what, 
I  say,  if  the  population  which  comes  thither,  should  at 
lenglli  discover  that  Brighton  oflTers  few  resources  for 
killing  time,  and  that  there  area  host  of  other  towns 
where  the  hours  would  hang  less  heavily  ?  A  complete 
desertion  of  Brighton  might  then  bo  predicted.  Its 
houses,  unsustained  by  trade  or  industry,  would  fall  into 
their  ancient  poverty  ;  the  momentary  interrujition  of 
which  would  be  evidenced  by  ruins  of  brick,  and  by  the 
grass  which  would  spring  up  among  the  stones  in  its 
deserted  streets. 

Margate  and  Ramsgatc,by  their  position  at  the  nioutli 
of  the  Thames,  as  well  as  by  their  pleasant  site,  had,  be- 
fore Brighton  arrived  at  its  palmy  state,  drawn  to  them- 
selves the  crowd  of  rich  who  had  nothing  better  to  do. 
In  these  places,  deserted  for  Brighton,  the  brilliant  equi- 
pages of  former  days  have  not  re-appeared.  A  few  job- 
carriages,  drawn   by    one    horse,   and  chairs   on   three 
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inns,  such  as  Ilaslmgs,  Eastbourne,  Wcy- 
(•  sought  (o  iiivile  the  neighbouring  gentrj', 
and  to  tempt  some  illustrious  w.'iim  or  royal  prodigality 
in  imitating  the  older  watering-pl.ices.  In  one  part  of 
this  speculalive  allenipt,  these  towns  have  at  least  suc- 
ceeded. They  <'ontain  a  moving  ]Jopulation,  not  so  nu- 
merous, so  titled,  or  so  wealthy  as  lirighton,  but  as  much 
tormented  by  idleness,  and  as  little  capable  of  creating 
amusement  lor  themselves,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  rival 
towns.  You  may  there  see  families  pacing  silently  uj) 
and  dowm  the  same  walks,  without  accosting,  without 
even  saluting  other  families  quite  as  ennvyees  as  them- 
selves. There  also  you  may  perceive  ladies  seated  in 
tiie  iKilennirs  with  book  in  hand,  while  their  husbands 

I;  iiM.il    i! r:iise   above   tlieir  heads  their  telescopes, 

::  :  V. ',  '   ■  II   \|  follow  the  vessels  that  pass  within  view 
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thirty  thousand  soula  (w 


o  get  up  a  ball  in  the  middle  of  a  wood  or  the  corn.er  of 
.  meadow  ;  and  the  flagging  interest  is  in  turn  excited 
:v  enrd-,  bv  readings,  by  shows,  scenes  of  plays,  walks 
M  ii'iiM  ;,r  sites,  or  b}' conversation,  for  which  food 
ill  most  frivolous  anecdote,  as  well  as  in  the 
'  I-  I  :  h:il  discussion.  At  Dieppe,  at  Plombi6res, 
I  !■       ■       ,  "I   the  Pyrenees,  people  amuse  themselves; 

:    li:      ii    watering-phces    people    bathe,  oat  and 

III    ,  ^     :      lii.l   sleep,  and  when  ennui  becomes  insuf- 
ii        ,  ,':o  elsewhere   in  the  hope  of  dissipating 

1 1    I  r  I  the  road  ;  but  it  nevertheless  generally 

I  IIS,  llii.t  lliey   carry  their  distemper   home   with 

r  iiic  exeeplions  should  undoubtedly  be  made  to  tliis 
■i.nntiM'  Iiiit  true  picture  of  the  customs  of  these  ce- 
I  II, I;  Ills  of  the  richer  classes  of  English.  Some 
.11  I    iiiicd  out  by  them,  where  it  is  fashionable 

.  I  11,11  I  II  -rlf.  Lcamiriffton,  Cheltenham,  Brighton, 
I,'  .111. Ill  '  ilir  number.  But  in  escaphig  ope  excess, 
.ne  liills  iiilo  another.  At  ono  place,  people  know  nei- 
hri-  how  to  lijrm  parties  nor  to  divert  themselves  ;  at 


another  place  all  is  noise,  crowd,  and  bustle ;  jileasure 
becomes'  a  business,  and  seizes  upon  every  moment ;  bxit 
pleasures  are  solemn  and  exigeant.  Il  is  necessary  to 
be  always  under  a  species  of  constraint  to  taste  of  them, 
and  to  allow  oneself  to  be  carried  unresistingly  away  by 
the  whole  current,  without  a  single  exception.  Unless 
one  wishes  to  bo  read  out  of  society,  one  must  take  a 
ride  out  on  horseback  or  in  a  carriage,  or  walk — one 
must  hunt  and  pic-nic  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  eve- 
ning accept  one  dinner  engagement,  and  appear  at  two 
balls.  Among  so  many  amusements  and  enjoyments,  it 
ends  in  the  fashionable  victim  having  only  one  desire 
left,  and  that  is  to  see  the  end  of  the  watering  season. 

CO:\IFOKT. 

The  English  are  very  proud  of  that  which  they  call 
comfort.  This  word  serves  to  define  their  real,  as  well 
as  their  fancied  enjoyments.  It  is  employed  also  to  ex- 
tol that  superiority  of  fortune  to  which  they  afTect  a' 
great  pretension  as  a  contrast  with  other  nations.  If  the 
English  have  now  recovered  from  the  prejudice  that 
they  eat  in  France  the  legs  of  frogs,  instead  of  rounds 
ofbcef,  they  have  not  yet  persuaded  themselves  that  the 
enjoyments  and  pleasures  of  life  are  known  en  the  other 
side  of  the  channel. 

For  strangers  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  observe, 
comfort  is  a  conventional  word,  a  sort  of  common-place, 
by  means  of  which  they  analyze  anti  recapitulale  the  sum 
of  their  enjoyments  in  England. 

Among  the  wealtliy  English  comfort  means  great  lux- 
ury and  an  expensive  establishment.  In  the  middle 
classes,  comfort  means  a  heavy,  wcll-stuflcd  arm-cliair,  in 
which  the  master  of  the  house  goes  to  sleep  after  dinner. 
You  think  I  jest:  no,  verily  !  it  is  the  exact  truth.  In- 
dependently of  this  chair,  there  is  nothing  which  justifies 
the  idea  of  general  comfort  which  the  word  would  seem 
to  indicate.  A  dinner  of  boiled  fish,  and  of  plain  vege- 
tables destined  to  be  mixed  by  way  of  sauce  with  all  one 
eats — a  piece  of  roast  beef  cut  from  the  hardest  and  most 
tasteless  part  of  the  carcass  ;  in  jilacc  of  napkins,  ti  cor- 
ner of  the  table-cloth ;  in  lieu  of  dessert,  nuts,  cheese, 
raisins ;  chairs  with  rush  bottoms,  sometimes  covered 
with  a  cushion,  which  the  least  movement  causes  to  fall 
to  the  ground  ;  immense  four-post  beds,  with  feather  bed, 
beneath  which  is  a  paillasse  so  arranged  as  to  produce 
the  effect  of  an  ill-joinled  table — no  clocks — and  in  each 
room  a  coal-fire,  whose  dust  and  smoke  soil  every 
thing — grooved  window-shutters,  windows  with  running 
Venetian  blinds,  and  sometimes  ill-draped  calico  curtains 
of  a  dark  pattern ;  these  are  some  of  the  English  com- 
forts, of  wdiich  the  natives  of  Albion  are  so  boastful.  But 
on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted,  that  great  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  are  observable  as  well  in  the  apart- 
ments as  in  the  fiirniture.  Amongst  the  lower  classes 
tiie  word  comfort  is  never  uttered. 

SOCIAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  ROY^AL  FAMILY. 
The  position  which  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal  oc- 
cujiy,  is  oneof  lllose  customs  of  high  society  which  most 
confounds  the  ideas  of  Frenchmen.  Y^ou  see  them  in  a 
drawing-room  imattendi  d  with  any  greater  mark  of  re- 
spect than  that  which  is  bestowed  on-other  ].ersouages  of 
elevated  rank.  They  are  invited  to  dimicrs  rmd  sonees 
like  ]irivate  gentlemen.  They  mix,  talk,  and  discuss  with 
rviiy  individual  iii  the  room  without  exception.  The 
(ligiiity  wdiich  should  be  inseparable  fi'om  their  rani,-, 
11'  \er  interposes  a  barrier  between  them  and  anv  indi- 
viilnal  who  is  carried  too  far  by  the  heat  of  argument. 
In  these  conflicts  they  are  victorious  or  vanquislied,  as 

address.  The  politeness  of  their  advtisnry  spun  s  them 
none  of  the  chagrin  of  a  defeat.  There  aii-  gruit  advan- 
tages, and  as  notable  disadvantages,  attached  to  this  state 
of  things.  By  this  continual  contact,  the  princes  acquire 
a  more  profound  knowledge  of  the  wants,  of  the  resources, 
of  the  m.onncrs  of  society,  of  the  character  and  capacity 
of  its  members;  but  this  knowledge  is  reciprocal,  and  ex- 
poses them  to  rigorous  judgments;  and  it  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  sacrificing  the  prestige  so  necessarily  attached 
to  the  situation  and  person  of  princes,  but  which,  never- 
theless, so  suddenly  disap]iears  when  they  have  to  undergo 
the  sort  of  ordeal  to  which  the  scions  ol"  the  blood  royal 
expose  themselves  in  England.  It  is  not  only  in  the  s/7- 
toiis  of  the  higher  classes  that  the  princes  are  to  be  met 
with.  Y'oll  meet  them  in  clubs,  to  the  customs  of  which 
they  conform  without  the  least  exception.  They  are  also 
to  be  seen  nt  political  meetings,  where  they  accept  the 
president's  chair,  or  the  less  elevated  functions  accorded 
to  them  by  the  capricious  suffrages pf  the  member.s.  At 
charitable  meetings,  or  those   having  iiir  object  some 


question  of  public  utility,  tlicy  rival  iti  philanthropy  tliose 
who  lay  claim  to  that  species  of  reputation,  without  any 
increase  of  estceni,  affection,  or  populra-ity  as  their  rewaid 
for  such  a  departure  from  the  convenances  of  royalty. 
Nor  do  they  preserve  that  dignity  which  might,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  be  mingled  with  sucii  habits.  'I'iicy  live, 
think,  and  act,  in  a  manner  whicii  does  not  pe 


)  sustain  it.    They  embrace  politi 


vith  th. 


zeal  of  partizans,  and,  in  place  of  directing  and  controlling 
the  opinions  they  profess,  they  follow  in  the  train,  and 
are  almost  at  the  command  of  those  leaders  who  are  the 
Coryphai  of  tlie  party,  and  are  only  distinguished  by  their 
extreme  opinions. 

The  English  princes  display  little  ostentation  in  their 
habitsof  life,  or  in  their  domestic  eeonnmy.  Their  gene- 
ral mode  of  paying  a  compliinrni  tn  ihnse  thoy  like,  is  to 
ask  a  dinner  of  them,  a  spcei,     :.;'  .  i,ili:\  v.  I;irh^  causes 

no  more  expense  to  those  wl ;  -  of  it  than 

if  it  proceeded  from  one  ol' (i I.  ;i  a  dish  or 

two  added  to  tlic  family  diim^i-.  'I'li.  i  ..lilh  ,1  iliseussion 
wiiich  i'ullows  ll;e  repast  parlakcs  of  ils  usual  frankness 
and  ahsrnc  frniii  restraint.  The  opinionof  the  prince  is 
ol'icn  micrremoaionsly  contested,  nor  does  his  royal  high- 
ness talic  oflcnco  at  tilis  freedom  of  debate.  In  the  sport- 
ing season  tlie  male  members  of  the  royal  family  are  ac- 
customed to  visit  some  of  the  principal  nobility  or  rich 
gentry,  whose  houses  become  on  such  occasions  the  ren- 
de7,vous  of  the  nobility  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Docs  England  or  her  princes  reap  any  substantial  be- 
nefit from  the  mode  and  manner  of  life  which  the  latter 
have  adopted  ?  Assuredly  not.  If  one  were  to  judge  by 
the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth  and  by  that  of  his  succes- 
sor, kings  so  brought  up,  liave  no  greater  stores  of  ac- 
quired knowledge,  no  better  natural  abilities,  than  so- 
vereigns entrenched  behind  the  etiquette  of  their  courts 
or  the  dignity  of  their  position.  One  is  accustomed  to 
see  them'pcrpctually,  and  they  are  therefore  searchingly 
watched.  People  wish  to  find  them  on  the  throne  sucli 
as  they  have  observed  them  in  the  salons.  They  regard 
their  faults  more  than  their  good  qualities.  They  look 
more  to  the  prejudices  they  have  inspired  than  to  the 
qualities  they  possess.  They  are,  in  a  word,  kings,  such 
"as  other  kings  arc,  siiorn  however  of  that  respect  wiiich 
they  cannot  obtain  in  an  equal  degree.  It  is  well  llicn 
that  otiicr  people  should  not  envy  England  tlie  education 
or  citizen  habits  of  her  princes.  It  is  well  tliat  continen- 
tal nations  should  preserve  for  those  destined  to  govern 
them  that  severe  and  rational  etiquette,  which  renders 
their  princes  impervious  to  an  almost  always  unfavour- 
able, because  rarely  kind  and  well-disposed,  investigation. 

ADTiIT\ISTRATION  OF  .JUSTICE. 

In  Eiiu::i!i:!,  Ill   ,.    I'liii   i]i  any  other  country,  the  ad- 

ministrjiti'i  i        : -t  be  understood  to  mean  tlie 

interpn  l:iM   II.  im  its  form,  and  strange  in  its 

effects,  of  i, I,'.  Ill  ,.  I  ,  I. Ill',  without  any  homogeneity  of 
spirit,  and  at  variance  Willi  tlie  actual  condition  of  socie- 
ty. Co-ordinate  wiih  tribunals  of  exception  for  facts, 
there  exist  other  tribunals  of  the  same  liind  for  certain 
classes,  and  even  for  certain  individuals,  having  each 
their  code,  their  rules,  their  jurisprudence.  Justice, 
which  is  in  certain  ca.ses  very  ex|)edltious,  is  very  slow 
in  others.  Her  manner  of  proceeding  is  prompt,  her  mo- 
lions  are  quick  enough  when  it  is  a  question  to  imprison 
a  man,  to  send  him  to  Botany  Bay,  or  to  liang  hiin  out- 
right. She  moves  heavily,  slov^ly,  she  temporises  when 
the  subject  is  a  disputed  succession,  or  the  possession  of 
a  single  fold.  Can  it  be,  that  in  the  first  case  the  haste 
is  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  the  judge,  while  in  the  second 
each  of  his  delays  is  an  immense  profit  to  tlic  court,  its 
officers,  and  the  bar  !  There  are  many  people  who  think 
so,  and  there  appears  gromid  enough  for  this  opinion, 
when  each  cause  supplies  exorbitant  fees  not  only  to  the 
magistrates  before  whom  it  is  brought,  but  also  to  other 
magistrates  who  arc  never  likely  to  hear  of  it.  These 
fees  are  renewed  in  the  event  of  the  most  insignificant 
motion  being  made  to  the  court  It  often  happens  that 
years  elapse  before  judgment  is  given  in  the  simplest 
case,  and  laiv  suits  are  bequeathed  from  generation  to 
.generation,  till  an  heir  more  favoured  by  fortune  than 
liis  fellows  finds  himself  i  ich  enough  to  seek  to  revive 
the  suit,  or  his  opponent  too  poor  to  sustain  it. 

In  this  boasted  land  of  freedom,  individual  liberty  can 
hourly  be  compromised.  Let  a  man  go  before  a  magis- 
trate— let  him  declare  on  oath  that  auotlier  is  indebted 
tn  him  a  certain  sum;  and,  without  being  held  to  proof 
of  the  debt — without  the  exhibition  of  any  document  or 
acknowledgement — without  the  privilege  tor  the  adverse 
party  to  contest  his  right,  tho  creditor  obtains  a  warrant 
of  arrest,  which  is  executed  by  bailifis  undislingnished 
by  any  exterior  badge  of  office.     Behold  iho  pretended 
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debtor  imprisoned,  and  obliged,  if  he  wishes  to  obtain 
his  liberty,  to  find  two  persons  who  are  to  give  bail  for 
his  appeal  ancc,  under  penalty  of  paying  the  sum  which 
he  is  supposed  to  owe.  Failing  to  obtain  bail,  he  is 
locked  up  in  prison  till  it  may  suit  the  creditor  (and  in 
lliis  there  is  generally  a  considerable  delay)  to  justify 
his  action  or  to  drop  the  suit.  There  is  certainly  a  re- 
medy provided  against  the  creditor,  but  ho  often  takes 
precautions  to  escape  the  action  which  may  be  com- 
menced against  him  by  the  adverse  party.  Often,  too, 
looking  to  the  enormity  of  the  expense  and  tho  glorious 
uncertainty  of  the  law,  the  latter  hesitates  to  place  his 
money  in  jeopardy,  and  puts  up  with  the  momentary 
sacrifice  ot  his  liberty. 

A  magistrate  in  England  never  hesitates  to  pronounce 
ill  a  case  of  affiliation,  when  the  woman  declares,  on 
oath,  that  a  person  whom  she  names  is  the  father  of  her 
child.  Moral  proof;  rebutting  testimony  ;  nothing  is  ad- 
mitted in  favour  of  the  man  in  a  case  like  Iliis,  and  a 
sum,  largo  in  proportion  to  the  defendant's  worldly 
means,  is  awarded  to  the  complainant. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  killing  of  a  hare  or  a  pheasant 
was  punished  by  the  transportation  of  tho  poacher.  The 
robbery  of  a  few  shillings  renders  the  thief  obnoxious  to 
capital  punishments,  and  one  can  liardly  foresee  what 
might  be  the  consequences  if  a  zealous  protestant  ma- 
gistrate took  it  into  his  head  to  bring  into  operation  the 
unrepealed  laws  of  Elizabeth  against  the  catholics. 

The  dispensation  of  criminal  and  civil  justice  is  con- 
fided to  judges  of  assize.  Ill  criminal  cases,  the  judge 
pronounces  sentence  on  the  verdict  of  the  jury.  A 
frightful  list  of  condemnations  appears  on  one  and  the 
same  day.  The  eftect  of  these  is  mitigated  by  the  thought 
that  the  royal  clemency  will  lighten  tho  excessive  se- 
verity of  the  sentences.  I!ut  nevertheless,  the  number 
and  severity  of  the  penalties  amply  vindicate  society, 
the  only  end  which  the  English  criminal  law  completely 
attains;  for,  if  we  take  our  data  from  the  continually  in- 
creasing proportion  of  crimes,  it  mu.st  be  admitted  that 
the  English  system  dues  not  attain  the  end  of  pre- 
vention. 

MUNICIPAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

People  in  France  are  astonished  that  a  country  can 
subsist  where  private  interests  are  so  regulated  as  to 
concur  towards  the  public  interest  v/ithout  any  inter- 
lercnce  on  the  part  of  government — where  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths  reach  llie  knowledge  of  all,  notwitli- 
standiiig  the  almost  total  absence  of  registers  of  the  Hat 
rivil — where  there  is  no  risk  of  being  murdered  at  every 

gensd'armcs :  it  is  a  mystery  to  them  how  one  can  be 
found  out  in  a  land  where  there  are  no  passports — how 
the  safety  of  the  state  can  be  assured  without  the  em- 
ployment of  spies — how  there  can  be  good  roads  without 
either  a  school  of  ponts  el  chausses  or  engineers,  and 
how  the  march  of  government  should  be  progressive  in 
a  community  where  these  and  such  like  anomalies  are 
so  obviously  discoverable.  "  Who  and  what,"  says  the 
Frenchman,  '■  supplies  the  place  of  functions  and  func- 
tionaries which  appear  indispensable  in  a  well-organ- 
ised .society '.'  Who  and  what  supplies  their  place!  In 
truth,  nothing;  or,  if  you  will,  pea  de  chose — reasonable 
beings,  good  sense,  custom,  imitation,  instinct,  patriot- 
ism, selt-love,  properly  applied  to  the  public  interest.s — 
these  are  the  ind«finable  somethings  which  stand  instead 
of  the  complex  machinery  of  government  boards  and 
controlling  committees,  and  which,  varying  in  form  in 
each  locality,  serve  as  the  substitutes  for  the  uniform 
codes  of  other  countries,  very  sensible  and  very  rational, 
no  doubt,  in  their  functional  organisation,  but,  never- 
theless, producing  mischief  the  moment  they  are  put 

Some  explanation  is  necessary  to  support  this  theory  : 
it  would  embarrass  me  much  to  give  any  other  than  that 
supplied  by  facts.  The  English  ministry  govern  with- 
out attempting  to  meddle  or  control :  it  leaves  this  last 
care  to  county  and  municipal  institutions.  The  Eng- 
lish  government  is  tenacious  of  that  unity  of  ideas,  that 
uniformity  of  plan  and  action,  which,  at  first  sight, 
should  seem  indispensable  to  good  order  and  useful  to 
society ;  the  wheels  of  government  are  put  in  motion 
by  an  imptdsion  and  force  often  resulting  from  different 
and  opposite  interests  ;  nevertheless,  every  thing  which 
contributes  to  the  simultaneous  movement  of  the  ma- 
chine, operates  as  though  it  had  been  the  effect  of  a 
united  power  directed  to  a  common  object.  A  French- 
man would  wonder,  if  he  wero  told  that  in  the  English 
counties  there  is  no  special  administrator,  no  corporate 
or  official  body  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  general 
interests,  having  fixed   functions   and  coercive  means  oi 
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which 


carrying  into  execution  tliofc  (!'■'■': 

they  deem  necessary.     I'hci  c  iii. 

tenants  in  the  English  counties;  !   ,i  ,,,. 

permanent  authority  :  tiiey  arc  1.1,1,  a  i-p 

sors  chosen  from  the  superior  class,  w  ho  substitute  their 

personal  influence  for  the  power  which  the  law  has  not 

thought  proper  to  give  them.* 

Below  the  shcrilfs  arc  llic  jn^tircs  nf  the  peace,  chosen 

unlimitedlyamonglli'  r   i  ui    ...  id n.  Atfixedepoclis 

they  assemble  togclliM       .  M.-ns  to  adminis- 

ter justice.     In  the  ij;:.        ,  I    I  iir  sessions  of  the 

bled  at  tho  [I.:, II  II  /  ..;,,,  •..  '■!  '  i,;„;i  nil-'n'rs  of 
local  intrri    ;,  ,  , ,      ,  :    ,  n-  know- 

thc  condilioM  o-'  (ji.  ji.ii  ill  i.l.r  .  i.iiiiiy  n;  \',  liiii  I  lite  V  re- 
side. The  justices  arc  listened  to  rather  tliaii  obeyed  by 
the  parish  officers — a  body  of  men  not  appointed  in  a 
more  regular  manner,  who,  in  virtue  of  their  offices, 
have  the  conduct  of  parish  aftairs.  Is  a  road  to  be  made? 
The  whole  parish  machinery  is  at  work.  The  largo 
landed  proprietor  points  out  the  direction  of  this  road, 
the  surveyor  traces  its  outline,  the  mason  constructs  the 
bridges,  and  every  one,  according  to  the  natuie  of  his 
employment,  without  the  intervention  of  any  fixed  rules 
or  administrative  forms,  contributes  to  accomplish  the 
matter  in  hand.  Commenced  by  one  parish,  the  road 
is  continued  by  another,  and  thus  extends  across  the 
county,  perhaps  across  the  kingdom.  Who  first  thought 
of  this  road? — Who  superintended  the  making  of  it? 
Nobody  and  every  body  ;  the  road,  however,  exists — you 
travel  on  it,  and  society  is  benefited. 

Should  the  expense  of  making  a  road  exceed  the  local 
means,  the  parish,  by  its  organs — the  county,  by  its  re- 
presentatives, demand  the  establishment  of  a  toll.  The 
Parliament  accedes  to  tlic  demand,  af\cr  institufing  an 
inciuiry  distinguished  by  the  simplicity  of  forms  as 
those  of  the  justices  in  the  first  instance.  A  company, 
an  individual  speculator,  the  county  itself,  or  the  particular 
parish,  undertakes,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  completion 
of  the  work  on  being  guaranteed  the  receipts  of  the  toll. 
Thus  is  the  road  finished,  and  its  constant  repair  assured. 

All  local  interests  are  governed  by  a  system  as  little 
co„iplica!,d  as  the  foregoing.     The  functionaries  (if  one 
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than  that  of  other  countries.  Such  a  state  of  things 
would  appear,  and  would  be  in  eflcct,  the  cause  of 
disorganisation  every  where  else.  If  it  did  not  already 
exist  in  England,  thp  idea  of  creating  it  would  never 
suggest  itself;  it  would  break  down,  on  the  mere  attempt 
to  modify  it.     Yet  it  is  the  fashion  in  France  to  cite 


»Itisnot  to  bo  exjieeted  that  a  foreigner  should  be 
very  intimately  acquainted  with  English  law,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Coke,  required  tho  "  viginti  annorum 
lucubrationes :"  it  is,  therefore,  not  wonderful  that  the 
Baron  should  here  make  a  mistake.  The  English  sheriff 
lias  much  personal  influence,  no  doubt,  but  more  legal 
power. —  Ttanslator. 
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application.  In  order  to 
;re  should  be  ten  centuries 
of  antecedents  and  of  practice.  It  should  have  for  its 
basis  an  influential  and  respected  aristocracy  rooted  in 
popular  aft'ection  and  in  the  institutions  of  the  country,  as 
in  the  feudal  times,  and  impart  to  the  people  that  habit  of 
confidence  in  the  superior  classes  which  disposes  their 
minds  to  a  complete  submission.  These  conditions 
fnlfiUed,  it  might  be  possible  to  introduce  the  English 
system  of  administration  into  France  ;  but  without  these 
necessary  adjuncts,  the  French  people  should  be  content 
to  abide  by  their  own  institutions,  and  profit  by  those 
gleams  of  wisdom  and  of  calm  which  appear  at  long  in- 
tervals, in  order  to  strengthen  institutions  which  have 
not  yet  taken  deep  root,  whatever  strength  may  be  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  them.  Since  the  chief  requisites  are 
wanting  in  France  for  such  a  system  of  government — 
since  the  people  wish  neither  aristocracies  nor  social  dis- 
tinctions— since  they  do  not  even  admit  of  intellectual 
superiority,  they  stand  in  need  of  energetic  laws,  magis- 
trates invested  with  extraordinary  powers,  gensd'nrmes, 
and  spies,  to  control  them.  This  is  a  sad  but  indispensa- 
ble condition  of  existence;  it  is  the  consequence  of  the 
systems  adopted ;  it  is  the  counterpoise,  however  inade- 
quate, of  an  independence  which  has  exceeded  all  bounds. 

NAVY  AND  ARMY. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  navy  of  Great  Britain  is  composed  of  380  ships, 
of  which  there  are  ninety-four  of  the  line,  manned  by  a 
force  of  29,000  ofiicers  and  sailors,  and  emploijes  of  vari- 
ous grades.  Tliis  immense  force  is  distributed  in  magni- 
ficent harbours,  and  sustained  by  arsenals,  the  extent  and 
organisation  of  wliicli  correspond  with  the  importance  of 
the  service. 

The  cost  of  the  navy  amounts  to  4,5O0,000Z.  sterling, 
or  112,500,000  francs. 

Though  this  sum  may,  at  the  first  blush,  appear  large, 
yet  it  really  is  not  so  wlien  the  vast  national  uses  of  the 
English  navy  are  taken  into  consideration.  A  hundred 
and  fifty  ships,  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  seas,  main- 
tain the  relations  between  the  colonics  and  the  parent 
state.  A  hundred  and  eighty  ships  are  always  in  C' 
mission,  ready  for  immediate  service  :  the  remainder 
on  the  stocks. 

A  stranger,  however,  would  be  led  to  conclude  that 
some  vice  of  organisation  or  of  administration  exists 
tills  department  of  the  public  service,  were  he  to  judge  of 
the  facility  afl:brded  fpr  an  immediate  demonstration  by 
the  i»olated  fact  of  the  admitted  tardiness  with  whici: 
a  small  armament  could  lately  be  brought  to  co-operate 
with  a  French  fleet  in  interposing  between  Holland  and 
Belgium. 

England  is  now,  without  doubt,  and  probably  will  long 
continue  to  be,  the  first  naval  power  in  the  world.  He, 
institutions,  her  tastes,  her  affections,  her  very  prejudices, 
are  directed  to  the  means  of  preserving  a  supremacy 
placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
The  possibility,  nay,  the  very  thought  of  resisting  her 
naval  power,  has  vanished  since  the  period  when  the  ill 
success  of  her  enemies,  and  her  own  assured  triumphs, 
liave  demonstrated  the  vainness  of  the  hope.  The  destruc- 
tion of  156  ships  of  the  line,  382  frigates,  662  corvettes  and 
other  vessels,  forming  altogether  a  total  of  2505  ships  o" 
war — fatally  for  her  enemies,  fortunately  for  herself— at- 
test an  undoubted  superiority. 

Since  the  proud  period  of  her  triumphs,  the  English 
navy  has  maintained  its  numerical  superiority;  whilst 
the  navies  of  Holland  and  Spain,  which,  in  1792  and 
1793,  measured  their  strength  with  her,  have  made  no 
efforts  to  repair  these  defeats,  or  to  increase  their  mari- 
time power.  It  is  no  doubt  ti-ue  that  the  governments  of 
France,  Russia,  and  the  United  States  of  America  have 
bestowed  on  their  respective  navies  much  care  and  atten. 
tion,  which,  in  the  long  run,  will  certainly  not  be  witliout 
their  results;  but,  nevertheless,  without  a  firm  alliance, 
and  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  difficult  to  combine, 
it  would  be  doubtful  if  these  states  could  struggle,  with 
any  hope  of  success,  against  the  power  of  the  English 
navy. 

There  are  not  wanting  those  who  assert,  that  in  tlie 
vast  number  of  vessels  of  war  which  we  have  enumerated, 
there  are  many  very  old  and  nearly  unfit  for  service ;  and 
an  inspection  of  the  dock-yards  of  Great  Britain  would 
lead  to  the  belief  that  it  would  require  not  only  tir 
also  a  considerable  outlay,  to  give  to  tlie  English  navy 
that  rtal  strength  of  which  it  now  undoubtedly  present: 
the  semblance.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  ap- 
portion the  degree  of  confidence  which  is  due  to  these  dis 
paraging  assertions,  for  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  obtaii 
access  either  to  the  docks  or  arsenals ;  and,  in  truth,  ever 
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means  are  adopted  to  deprive  the  public  of  all  correct  data 
on  which  to  form  an  opinion.    Supposing,  however,  these 
assertions  to  be  well  founded,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  navy  would  start  into  efficiency  on  the  very  first  ap- 
pearance of  danger;  the  promptings  of  national  pride,  the 
suggestions  of  self-interest,  would  alike  induce  the  Britisli 
a  to  submit  to  every  sacrifice  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance and  increase  of  her  naval  force.    In  tliis,  common 
and  national  self-love  would  agree,  and  every  senti- 
and  feeling  of  the  public  mind  would  coritribute  to 
sustain  a  power  no  less  indispensable  to  the  prosperity 
d  safety  of  the  country,  than  to  the  glory  of  England. 

THE  ARMY. 

If  we  are  to  estimate  the  army  of  Great  Britain  by  the 

glorious  and  very  profitable  part  wliich  she  has  played  in 

vars,  it  will  fall  short  of  a  standard  of  such  magni- 

The  number  of  men  at  this  moment  in  actual  scr- 

does  not  exceed  117,000,  distributed  as  follows: — • 


Grand  total 


17,000 


1  reality,  therefore,  a  disposable  force  o' 
The  expense  of  the  service  amounts  tc 


England  has  ii 
only  54,000  men. 
13,400,000/.  sterl 

In  this  estimate,  the  military  pensions  and  half-pay 
amount  to  nearly  5,000,000/.  sterling;  and  the  artillery  ' 
450,000Z.  sterling. 

If  the  opinion  of  certain  economists  were  admitted 
very  considerable  diminution  in  this  enormous  expense 
could  be  effected  by  the  correction  of  many  abuses  which 
have  crept  into  the  administration  of  the  army.  Thi 
duction  of  the  numerical  force  of  the  service;  the 
pression  of  certain  sinecures  connected  with  it;  the 
solidation  of  some  offices  with  others;  a  complete 
sion  of  superannuation  pensions;  the  revision  also  of  the 
system  of  half-pay — these  are  the  means  proposed  for 
dapting  the  war-budget  to  the  exigencies  of  the  service 
Some  of  these  reasonings  are,  no  doubt,  specious,  and 
calculated  to  demonstrate  that  the  military  system  of 
England  is  susceptible  of  much  improvement  imder  the 
head  of  economy. 

Whether  one 'considers  their  mode  of  manojuvring, 

their  excellent  discipline,  or  their  general  appearance,  it 

must  certainly  be  admitted  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 

any  country  a  finer  body  of  troops  than  the  Eng. 


oay  01  tr 
the  thr( 


try.  In  time  of  peace  a  force  exists  under  the  name  of 
r;  it  is  a  corps  of  cavalry,  and  in  the  nature  of 
',  as  well  as  in  its  composition,  it  bears  much 
analogy  to  the  national  guard  of  France.  The  yeomanry 
force  is  commanded  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  dif. 
ferent  counties:  they  aj-c  mustered  and  exercised  during 
bout  twelve  days  in  every  year.  The  appearance  of  this 
yeomanry  troop  is  admirable.  In  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  no  positive  utility  results  from  tlicse  musters,  un- 
less tlie  giving  of  dinners  and  files,  and  horse-races,  aro 
found  to  have  their  advantages. 

Such  is  the  actual  condition  of  the  English  army ;  hard- 
ly  sufBcient  to  furnisli  troops  for  indispensable  garrisons, 
longer  possesses  the  maUriel  for  those  gigantic  en- 
terprises in  which  England  has  been  at  different  epochs 
engaged,  and  more  particularly  at  the  period  of  the  war  of 
the  first  revolution.  In  a  combination  of  circumstanccB 
similar  to  those  of  the  first  revolutionary  war,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  similar  means :  to  forced 
levies  in  Kngland,  subsidies  to  foreign  troops,  loans,  and 
the  augmentation  of  a  debt  sufficiently  exorbitant  already. 
Those  circumstances  must  indeed  be  of  a  grave  and 
serious  nature  \\'hich  could  induce  any  minister  to  adopt 
such  a  course  as  this — a  course  which  would  with  diffi- 
culty obtain  the  assent  of  public  opinion.  It  is  probable 
that  the  English  government  will  for  the  fiiture  seek  to 
sustain  its  influence  over  continental  politics  by  negotia- 
tion, by  pretensions  of  superiority  carefully  kept  up,  and 
derived  from  the  custom  of  other  nations  (rather  the  re- 
sult of  habit  than  of  reflection)  to  acknowledge  that  su- 
periority. Perhaps,  also,  her  diplomacy  may  avail  itself 
of  the  threat  of  the  ruin  which  the  hostile  intervention  of 
a  formidable  navy  would  bring  down  on  European  com- 
merce in  general. 

In  the  actual  position  of  affairs,  the  military  power  of 
England  is  diminished  by  her  situation  in  reference  to 
Ireland,  rendered  disaffected  and  almost  inimical  by  the 
exercise  of  a  dominion  which  has  taken  the  character  . 
and  complexion  of  a  conquest,  and,  by  an  exceptional  sys- 
tem of  administration,  little  calculated  to  unite  together 
in  bonds  of  affection  two  people  still  more  divided  in  na- 
tional character  and  religion  than  they  are  by  tlie  arm  of 
the  sea  whicli  separates  them  from  each  other.  Without 
doubt,  however,  an  accommodation  will  take  place  be- 
tween the  two  countries :  such  an  arrangement,  desirable 
with  reference  to  the  real  interests  of  both,  is  of  the  first 
necessity  to  England,  as  respects  the  recruiting  of  her 
army,  and  the  distribution  of  her  disposeable  force.  Till 
this  object  shall  have  been  accomplished,  the  English  i 


find  i        _ 

lish.     The  corps  of  cavalry,  the  three  regi 

fantry,  and  the  division  of  artillery,  which  form  together 

the  royal  guard,  are  in  truth  admirable.     Nor  would  the 

army  of  the  line  suffer  in  the  comparison  with  any  other 

army  in  the  world. 

English  military  discipline  does  not  reject  the  aid  of 
the  severest  corporal  punishment:  a  hundred,  two  hun- 
dred, nay,  even  three  hundred  lashes,  are  in  England  the 
constant  punishment  for  faults  which,  in  the  French 
army,  would  be  atoned  for  by  one  or  two  months'  impri- 
sonment. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  advancement  of  a  pri- 
vate is  limited  to  the  grade  of  a  non-commissioned  officer. 
Commissions,  from  the  rank  of  ensign  to  that  of  lieute- 
nant-colonel, are  purchaseable.  In  the  guards  an  ensign's 
nission  eostslSOOZ.;  alieutenant'slGOO/.;  alieutenant- 
colonel's  7000Z.     Comrhissions  are  cheaper  in  the  regi- 
ments of  the  line.     A  little  fortune  is  necessary  in  Eng- 
land to  run  the  race  of  glory.   Wo  to  the  soldier  in  Eng- 
land wlio  is  without  money,  for,  in  the  road  of  promotion, 
he  must  come  to  a  dead  halt.     The  lengtli  of  his  purse, 
and  not  of  his  services,  is  the  limit  of  his  career.     How- 
ever brilliant  his  achievements,  his  sword  will  do  nothing 
for  him  unless  sustained  by  liis  purse.     This  custom  of 
purchasing  every  step  of  promotion  is  as  old  as  the  army 
itself.  The  system  has  hitiierto  worked  marvellously;  and 
ivhat  is  stranger  still,  has  given  rise  to  few  complaints. 
In  this  age  of  change,  however,  it  is  not  difficult  to  fore- 
see that  some  alteration  must  take  place.     The  most  re- 
markable effect  of  the  system  is  the  rendering  tlio  army 
almost  exclusively  accessible  to  rich  officers,  or,  wliat  is 
nearly  the  same,  to  those  whose  families  are  so.    Tlie 
officers  bring  to  their  profession  gentlemanly  mannc 
and  cultivated  minds;  no  substitutes  for  bravery,  certai 
ly,  but  adding  fresh  lustj-e  toit  where  it  already  exists. 
The  military  school  of  Woolwich  furnishes  the  nccc 
sary  complement  of  officers  to  the  artillery  and  engineci 
In  these  corps  promotion  is  on  a  different  footing;  it 
not  the  effect  of  purchase. 

In  time  of  war,  independently  of  the  regular  array,  r 
giments  of  militia  are  raised  for  tlie  dofonco  of  the  cou 


stry  will  no  doubt  exhibit  a  commendable  reserve,  in 
eking  to  avoid  any  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
tinent, and,  least  of  all,  that  intervention  which  would  bo 
likely  to  terminate  in  open  hostilities. 

PUBLIC  OPINION. 
Public  opinion  may  be  considered  one  of  the  piienomc- 
of  England.  It  cannot  be  better  described  than  by 
likening  it  to  a  cement,  which  works  its  way  every  whfre,_ 
and  connects  together  the  heterogeneous  materials,  out  of 
which  has  arisen,  none  can  say  how  or  when,  tlie  stupend- 
ous and  stately  edifice  of  the  British  constitution.  Its  want 
of  uniformity  receives  a  character  of  consistency^  from 
pubhc  opinion,  which  masks  its  defects  and  protects  it 
from  falling.  The  whole  fabric  appears  to  have  sprung 
from  the  workings  of  one  mind,  though  all  its  com])onciit 
parts  result  from  remote  circumstances — from  the  sjiirit 
of  party— the  caprice  of  the  governing  power— the  un- 
reflecting, and  occasionally,  all-powerful  will  of  the  go- 

Thc  Englisli  people  think  themselves  free,  because, 
though  subject  to  a  shapeless  mass  of  tyrannical  and  ab- 
surd laws,  they  see  the  king  pass  by  them  and  are  not 
obliged  to  make  him  a  reverence.  They  think  themselves 
well  troverned,  because  parliament  has  the  power  to  turn 
out  the  ministry,  when  the  interests  of  the  stronger  parly 
require  it.  They  do  not  complain  of  the  enormity  of  Ilia 
taxes,  because  they  are  voted  by  the  house  of  commons, 
whoso  influential  members  contrive  to  take  much  more 
from  the  national  treasury  than  tliey  contribute  to  it. 
They  resign  themselves  without  a  murmur,  nay,  without 
thouglit,  to  all  tlie  vexations  and  inconveniences  of  an 
indirect  taxation  (of  wliich  the  greater  part  of'  the  revenue 
is  composed,)  because  habit  has  long  familiarised  tkem 

th  the  discomfort  of  this  harassing  mode  of  proceeding. 


They  think  themselv^ 
dearly.    They 
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shock,  because 
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Tlicy  think  the  nal. 
e  when,  multiplying 
3  about  the  means  i 


powerful,  because  there  wa; 
lans  without  troubling  llieni 
rcirtibursement,  the  KnglisI 
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government  bought  tlie  blood  of  continental  nations, 
created  armies,  opposed  people  to  people,  and  by  these 
means  exercised  supreme  control  over  European  polities. 
They  fancy,  with  wonted  pride,  that  British  supremacy 
must  hold  perpetual  sway,   beca 


maintani  in  ecrtam 
affected  thirty  yea 
lories,  military  and 
ed  at  places  the  ii 
other  is  in  some  so 
of  the  English  fleets 


ambassadors 
tlie  lofty  language  wliich  they 
igo;  and  because  garrisons,  fac- 
imercial  settlements,  are  establish- 
3nse  distance  of  which  from  each 
nncealed  by  tlie  ubiquitous  power 
In  a  word,  the  most  inconceivable 
illusion  converts  into  a  species  of  national  pride^  that 
which  should  be  a  subject  of  painful  reficcti 
disquietude. 

Who  can  tell  what  would  happen,  if,  for  example,  tlie 
people,  seriously  intent  upon  e.\amining  their  posili 
should  s.ay  to  each  other,  "  Where  is  our  so  much  vai 
ed  constitution?     In  Magna  Cliarta?     In  that  compact 
wrested  by  the  violence  of  some  ignorant  feudal  lords  of 
the  middle  age  from  the  liands  of  John  Lackland?    Pub- 
lic opinion,  and  a  more  advanced  civilisation,  now  justly 
appreciate  that  charter.     Such  a  constitution  could  only 
suit  us  if  we  fell  back  to  tlie  barbarism  of  the  thirteenth 
century.     Does  our  constitution  exist  in  the  Act 
tlement  signed  by  William  III.  in  1688?     The  spirit  of 
that  act  is  hardly  respected.     The  act  of  settlement  is  n 
longer  fitted  for  us.     Does  it  exist,  then,  in  the  multipli 
city  of  laws,  acts,  and  regulations, — that  shapeless  code 
which  no  man  has  had  the  courage  to  wade  through 
Who  could  there  find  the  spirit  of  our  constitution?  who 
could  have  the  patience  or  the  power  to  adapt  or  apply 
them  to  a  state  of  society  so  unlilie  that  of  the  period 
when  those  laws  were  framed,  which,  being  the  offspring 
of  an  immediate  necessity;  attest  the  movement  and  pro- 
gressive advances  of  society?  There 
tion.     I  must  have  one;  but  to  make  it,  I  must  proceed 
to  work  my  own  way.     I  shall  lay  hold  of  the  elements 
of  society,  and  scatter  them  about  at  random.    In  adjust- 
ing themselves,  these  elements  shall  remain  as  chance 
shall  have  placed  them.     From  their  very  confusi 
new  order  shall  arise.     This  first  germ  of  order,  al 
perfect  though  it  be,  will  bring  about  otlier  combinations, 
of  which  I  know  as  little  as  I  can  foresee  them,  but 
which  will  assuredly  be  different  from  what  at  present 
exists.     In  a  word,  I  shall  accomplish  a  revolution; 
cannot  lose  by  the  change,  for  I  have  nothing  that  I  ci 
call  my  own,  either  in  fixed  property  or  in  imagina 
rights.  Shall  I  have  less  liberty,  according  to  my  meanii 
of  the  word?    That  were  difficult  indeed.  Without  doubt 
'the  right  of  administering  justice  shall  no  longer  belong 
exclusively  to  those  who,  possessing  every  thing,  carry 
to  the  most  revolting  excess  the  care  of  self-preservation 
I  shall  no  longer  be  sent  to  Australia,  be  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  the  savages  of  its  deserts,  condemned  to  endless 
and  unpaid  labour,  in  an  unwholesome  country,  for  br- 
ing snared  some  hares,  which  nearly  ruined  my  crop, 
a  field  for  which  I  paid  too  mueli  rent.    These  stocks 
prisons  without  even  tlie  advantage  of  walls — in  which  my 
limbs  are  sure  to  be  confined  on  the  first  fault  that 
mit,  shall  for  ever  disappear  from  those  public  roads, 
where,  in  utter  defiance  of  common  prudence,  they  ex. 
pose  me  to  shame  and  insults.     Directly  or  indirectly 
immediately,  or  by  delegates  of  my  own  choosing,  I  shall 
participate  in  tlie  tiinctions  of  legislation.    I  shall  reforn 
abuses,  or,  if  some  should  still  arise,  I  know  how  to  turr 
them  to  my  profit.  The  taxes  shall  not  be  collected  with, 
out  my  deducting,  by  some  means  or  other,  the  portion 
whicli  I  shall  have  to  contribute  to  them 
suffer  the  amount  of  taxation  to  enter  into  the  price  of 
any  article  that  I  consume.    The  land  is  there  to  defray 
the  taxes,  unless  by  the  workings  of  the  revolution  it  shall 
have  passed  into  other  hands  than  those  which  have  too 
long  possessed  it.     Meanwhile,  no  more  taxes  on  beer, 
leather,  candles,  or  tobacco, — on  the  pavement  we  tread 
on  the  air  we  breathe.    As  to  those  taxes  levied  upon  luxu 
ries,  I  shall  support  them  until  I  become  rich  myself    As 
to  the  finances,  1  shall  know  quite  as  much  as  the  states 
men  of  the  present  day.    I  shall  follow  their  example;  mj 
finances  shall  be  the  money  of  others;  my  strength  shall 
be  my  credit  and  my  mint.    Politics,  which  a  stony  diplo. 
macy  has  hitherto  confined  to  the  cabinet  of  kings,  shall 
be  remoulded  in  the  propagation  of  my  principles,- 
an  appeal  to  the  popular  passions  of  every  country.  Come 
what  may,  my  business  is  to  destroy  every  existing  " 
tQtion,  and  subvert  every  part  of  our  social  organisation, 
I  shall  take  counsel  from  the  state  of  things  which  may 
spring  out  of  the  change.     Forward   " 

The  imaginary  case  which  I  have  just  laid  down  may 
not  be  far  removed  from  a  fatal  reality.  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  discontent  lias  been,  in  a  measure,  isolated, 
and  confined  to  individua'ls:  it  has  been  as  devoid  of  dan- 


is  of  inconvenience.    But  now,  a  revolutionary  spirit 
nfused  that  discontent  into  all  classes,  and,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  we  shall  witness  its  formidable  jirogri  ss.    For  | 

long  time,  the  word  reform  had  been  faini'i  li  ,^  <1 1  <  il  > 

people's  cars.     Innovators  prepared  tlium  i j 

■  which  brooked  no  delay,  and  \vlii>  ^  >.  ,  ,i  II 
felt  by  those  who  clamoured  for  it,  and  IIj^^-  \  i  i  i;  i' 
rests  it  would  affect.  This  latter  class  has  not  seen  tliat 
the  sacrifices  they  would  be  called  upon  to  make,  far 
from  putting  off  the  evil  day,  has  only  rendered  more  in- 
evitable the  death-struggle  which  must  now  be  fought 
between  indigence  and  property.  Violence  will  now  wrest 
that  which  a  tardy  prudence  would  recommend  to  with- 
hold. The  battle  will  not  be  long  contested,  if  the  weaker 
party  are  the  first  ts  aid  in  the  overthrow  of  institutions 
which  have  hitherto  protected  tliem. 

blic  opinion,  it  will  be  said,  is  too  enlightened  to 
pass  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  wisdom.  This  sen- 
1  instinct  witliout  proper  direction  among  other 
nations, is  a  sixth  faculty  among  the  English;  with  them 
all  error  is  impossible.  See  the  wonders  which  have 
_prungfrom  it;  examine  the  ascendency  it  exercises  over 
men  and  customs,  from  the  king  to  the  sailor,  from  the 

gulation  of  the  chancellor's  budget,  to  the  expenditme 
of  the  poor's  rates  in  the  smallest  parish. 

I  am  not,  I  must  own,  completely  convinced  of  the 
wonderful  results  that  are  to  flow  from  the  workings  of 
public  opinion.  I  see  certain  matters  of  detail  proceed- 
ing with  regularity — without  violence,  without  effort, 
without  any  "interference  on  tlie  part  of  the  government, 
which,  in  other  countries,  introduces  itself  every  where 
with  the  view  of  directing  or  fettering  every  thing.  I 
agree  that  England  is  the  country  where  each  man 
knows  his  own  business  best.  Thus  the  king  folds  his 
arms  across  and  looks  on,  always  assuming  that  he  has 
a  taste  for  observation;  for,  in  general,  an  English  king 
only  attends  to  the  affairs  of  government  by  way  of  gra- 
tifying his  curiosity.  The  ministers  govern;  tlie  parlia- 
ment overturns  them  at  its  pleasure,  but  by  the  most  le- 
gal process  in  the  world;  the  people  pay,  but  now  and 
then  arrogate  to  tliemselvcs  the  right  to  knock  down  the 
ta.vcollectors  and  the  constables  who  protect  them.  But, 
as  they  are  tenacious  of  forms,  and  as  one  or  two  pounds 
of  lead  at  the  end  of  the  constable's  staff  in  no  degree  al- 
ters its  form,  tlic  people  do  not  take  oftence  at  the  blows 
levelled  at  their  heads.  The  awards  of  the  lord  mayor  are 
submitted  to  v.'ith  as  much  respect  by  the  hackney-coach- 
men, amerced  in  a  smart  fine,  as  are  the  judgments  of  the 
lord  chancellor  by  the  first  noblemen  in  the  kingdom. 
Every  artisan  reads  the  newspaper  at  breakfast,  but 
works  not  the  less  on  that  account.  All  this  is  wonder- 
ful,  no  doubt;  but  are  these  wonders  the  effect  of  public 
opinion?  Are  they  not  to  be  ascribed  to  a  kind  of  sub- 
ordination to  authority,  converted  not  only  into  custom, 
but  into  law?  and  is  there  a  law  more  respected  or  more 
binding  than  this  very  habit?  On  the  other  hand,  does 
not  private  interest  (artfully  introduced  into  every  thing 
in  England)  exercise  also  a  great  influence  over  this  so 
much  admired  progress  of  public  opinion ;  for,  destroy 
the  basis  of  it,  compel  private  interest,  as  wiU  eventually 
be  the  case,  to  modify  its  combinations,  which  it  is,  per- 
haps, at  no  pains  to  calculate,  but  receives  as  it  finds 
them,  and  we  shall  see  what  remains  of  that  public  opi- 
nion which  inspires  so  much  confidence. 

Another  cause  will,  in  season,  be  superadded  to  that 
which  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  cannot  fail  to  unnerve 
that  public  opinion,  so  long  the  surest  conservative  gua- 
rantee, as  it  has  been  the  greatest  glory  of  Great  Britain, 
Isolated  by  her  insular  position,  England  was  still  more 
so  by  the  pride  and  austerity  of  her  national  cliaraeter, 
A  certain  something  (I  hardly  know  what  to  call  it)  re- 
sembling unsociability  of  character,  had  saved  her  from 
that  friction  which  had  worn  out  the  more  prominent 
features  of  other  nations.  England  had  felt  a  pride  in 
preserving  her  ideas,  her  forms,  her  prejudices,  wholly  re- 
gardless of  what  militated  against  them.  Thus  protected, 
public  opinion  maintained  its  force  and  its  influence.  But 
this  barrier  is  now  broken  down.  The  English,  who 
heretofore  only  travelled  .in  individual  instances,  now 
travel  in  masses.  They  lay  aside  the  inconvenient  bur- 
den of  that  haughtiness  wliich  preserved  around  them  a 
truly  British  atmosphere,  and  made  them  breathe  a  Bri- 
tish air  wherever  they  bent  their  steps.  Their  first  en- 
deavour, when  they  land  on  a  foreign  soil,  is  to  efface  all 
impression  of  their  distinctive  nationality.  This,  which 
at  first  is  only  with  them  a  sort  of  convenient  arrange- 
ment, becomes  at  length  a  settled  habit,  which  they  ad- 
here to  themselves,  and  on  their  return  communicate  to 
others.  The  travelled  English  do  not  fail 
comparison  between  what  they  have  seen  abroad, 
what  they  find  established  at  home,  and  this  compa 


does  not  always  redound  to  the  advantage  of  their  coun" 
try.  True,  they  have  not  lost  tlieir  love  of  country ;  but  it 
is  not  that  fervid  and  exclusive  love  which  obtained 
inrmcrly.  The  need  of  those  luxuries  which  they  have 
i  rn  elsewhere  manifests  itself,  and  the  contagion  of  fo- 
ri ign  customs  is  now  making  a  daily  inroad  in  England: 
ow  would  it  be  if  with  this  fusion  of  manners  a  fusion 
f  political  interests  mingled?  How  would  it  be  if  the 
ilnglish  government  relaxed  that  rigidity— tliat  unman- 
ageable, unbending  egotism,  which  has  hitherto  distin- 
guished its  principles  from  those  of  the  governments  of 
other  countries?  In  such  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances, public  opinion  would  consign  to  the  dictionary 
of  by-gone  usages  certain  exploded  national  customs  and 
manners,  laid  aside  like  obsolete  words,  only  applied  to 

express  idcns  v^Mrh  h.-ivn  mn-r-i!  in  rrist- 

After  havii  ■■  " 'I  :  ■  ,  ,  :■  ■  i  .  rrnlly  useful  and 
effective  in  i-i  1  n  will  be  a  matter 

of  some  ini.  i,    I  1 M,  ,  ,    i:,<    jiiMuence  which 

lhi<:  r;,;.-;,.;:  ,  ■  ,  ,  .  ,,,,  ii,,ii ,  Jilud  lijiiuls,  thc  modifica- 
liiii      '  il:r   force  it  coniinuiiicates  to  them. 

'rii.    ,  I  l;:ivc  been  making  lead  us  to  a  com- 

paii  UN  I  ,  .\,-  .  .-  ,1  r,,iintry  where  publiS  opinion  is  so 
powt-ij'ul,  .-u  i.Lluc,  ^^o  jirofoundly  felt  among  all  classes, 
and  a  country  in  which  public  opinion  is  only  to  be 
found  in  the  intemperate  discourses  of  the  orators  of  the 
dominant  party.  It  had  long  been  the  fashion  on  the 
continent  to  attach  that  elevation  and  general  superiority 
to  the  English  mind  and  character  wliich  superseded  the 
necessity  of  closer  enquiry.  Ideas  such  as  these  were 
adopted  on  trust,  and  hence  it  has  arisen  that  men  the 
most  disposed  to  question  the  basis  on  which  this  opinion 
rested,  have  not  found  in  their  minds  the  power  of 
doubting  on  a  question  on  which  there  existed  a  conven- 
tional accord.  So  long  as  France  and  England  were 
only  observers  of  each  other  in  the  distance,  so  long  as 
the  relati'^'^e  oniy  uT  ii'aiiuii  co  nation  subsisted  between 
them,  numerous  general  facts  presented  themselves  to 
accredit  the  idea  of  the  superiority  of  one  people  over 
the  other.  But  these  nations  have  since  had  constant 
intercourse  together;  they  have  approximated  more 
closely.  Individuals  of  both  countries  have  come  into 
contact ;  they  have  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  and 
appreciating  each  other,  and  opinion  has  changed.  Such, 
at  least,  are  the  obseivations  which  a  prolonged  sojourn  in 
England,  and  an  intimate  intercourse  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished classes  of  society  have  enabled  me  to  make, 
and  which  are  at  variance  with  what  had  hitheito  been 
taken  for  granted. 

AN  ELECTION. 

It  is  indeed  an  imposing  spectacle  to  beliold  a  people 
exercising  their  share  in  the  sovereignty,  choosing  their 
delegates,  and  pointing  out  in  their  assemblies,  and  by 
their  acclamations,  and  their  suffrages,  the  men  whom  they 
think  worthy  to  be  selected  for  the  defence  of  their  rights 
and  the  maintenance  of  their  liberties.  Yes,  it  is  indeed 
an  imposing  spectacle ;  but  if  you  only  seek  to  preserve 
an  illusion  which  seduces  you,  if  you  fear  to  abate  any 
portion  of  the  enthusiasm  which  you  feel  for  representa- 
tive governments  in  general,  and  for  the  English  govern- 
ment in  particular,  beware  of  attending  at  any  of  the 
English  elections.  Remain  at  home  during  their  pro- 
gress, otherwise  those  opinions  to  which  you  would  have 
yielded,  without  seeking  to  base  them  on  any  solid 
foundation,  will  entirely  disappear. 

One  fine  morning  we  learn  that  it  has  suited  the 
ministers  to  make  the  king,  by  iiis  will  and  pleasure, 
dissolve  the  parliament.  Behold  the  people  fancying 
themselves  something ;  ambitious  hopes  excited  or 
alarmed,  and  ambitious  men  flying  in  all  directions, 
London  a  desert,  and  the  provinces  visited  by  their  rich- 
est inhabitants.  Behold  aristocratic  haughtiness  hum- 
bling itself  before  plebeian  pride.  Neither  men  nor  opin- 
ions are  now  in  their  proper  places.  The  social  scale  is 
revel  sed,  and  all  its  established  rules  and  conventional 
gradations  participate  in  this  movement.  Hauteur,  dis- 
dain, refusals,  all  arc  hurled  back  from  him  who  had 
been  the  object  of  them  upon  the  original  dispenser.  He 
who  was  heretofore  lowest  is  now  highest.  He  who  was 
wont  to  command  is  now  obliged  to  supplicate.  Hence, 
a  train  of  justifications,  of  offers,  of  services,  and  of 
pledges  from  the  candidate.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  noble 
lord  ungloving  his  hanc\  to  place  it  in  the  coarse  and 
filthy  fist  of  his  butcher  or  his  tenant ;  promising  to  the 
one  the  continuance  of  his  custom,  to  the  other  the  re- 
newal of  his  lease,  enquiring  into  the  health  and  welfare 
of  tlieir  families,  and  mingling  these  enquiries  with  the 
canvass  of  a  vote  and  a  protestation  of  attachment  to  the 
people,  pretty  much  in  the  following  fashion  : — The 
honourable  canvasser  admits  that  he  caused  to  be  trans- 
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ported  to  Botany  Buy  a  poacjier  wlio  had  snared  some  of 
his  pheasants.  lie  laments  tiie  fate  of  the  poor  devil — 
arraigns  the  severity  of  the  laws,  and  damns  all  game. 
He  will  kill  all  his  hares,  and  solicit  the  pardon  of  the 
poacher,  who  has  liad  after  all  but  a  pleasajit  and  enter- 
taining trip  to  New  youth  Wales,  and  will  he  the  better 
enabled  to  value  a  system  of  reform  which  will  eftectually 
save  him  froTn  the  risk  of  a  second  trip.  He  laments  the 
lot  of  the  farmer  who  has  to  yield  him  the  tithe  of  his 
crop.^.  He  will  be  the  first,  as  he  is  the  most  anxious,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  system  of  tithes,  which,  though  it  has 
added,  and  continues  to  add,  to  his  fortune,  is  nevertheless 
a  real  heart-sore  to  him.  In  seeking  to  protect  ma- 
chinery, which  abridges  human  labour,  he  will  not  be 
neglectRil  of  modes  of  employment  for  the  indigent 
classes.  He  will  vote  for  the  abolition  of  all  taxes,  with- 
out at  all  impairing  the  regularity  of  the  public  service. 
There  shall  be  perfect  liberty  to  do,  or  say,  or  write  what 
people  list,  and  a  consequent  increase  of  order  and  tran- 
quillity. It  shall  be  the  golden  age,  if  he  is  returned  to 
parliament,    and    England    shall    become    another    El 

The  advent,  however,  of  this  era  of  prosperity  and 
universal  contentment  must  depend  on  the  success  of  the 
pretensions  of  him  who  can  alone  procure  so  many  felici- 
ties, who  will  sacrifice  for  the  public  good  his  simple  and 
modest  tastes,  his  retired  habits,  his  aversion  to  a  life  of 
display  and  agitation,  his  domestic  happiness,  and  his 
private  fortune. 

Some  simpletons  are  taken  with  these  fine  speeches ; 
they  promise  their  votes.  Others  more  circumspect  re- 
quire theirs  to  be  bought,  and  stipulate  for  the  immediate 
fulfilment  of  the  promises  personally  made  to  them.  As 
to  those  promises  which  are  only  general,  they  leave  them 


to  make  a  personal  journey  through  town  and'  country, 
stopping  at  the  house  of  each  elector,  even  of  those  whom 
he  knows  to  be  most  opposed  to  him,  and  whose  votes  he 
despairs  of  obtaining  on  any  condition.  He  must  shake 
hands  with  every  one,  listen  to  all  observations,  hear  the 
directions  and  the  sharp  reproaches  sometimes  addressed 
to  him,  promise  all  that  he  is  asked,  thus  humbling  him- 
self before  popular  arrogance,  and  compromising  the 
dignity  of  the  rank  to  which  he  aspires.  The  efforts  of 
the  candidate,  no  matter  how  great  his  ardour  and  ac- 
tivity, cannot  cxtciul  to  all  those  whom  it  is  important  to 
gain  over.  He  selects  among  a  certain  class  of  men  ad- 
tlieted  to  this  peculiar  pursuit,  an  election  agent,  who,  on 
being  ])aid  a  certain  sum,  or  after  entering  into  a  regular 
stipulation,  as  between  attorney  and  client,  engages  to 
procure  him  votes.  I  !e  also  provides  himself  with  a  bar- 
rister, who  for  a  few  hundred  pounds  contests,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  the  validity  of  his  opponent's  votes,  and 
defends  on  the  same  principle  the  votes  given  in  favour 
of  his  client.  Letters,  journeys,  dinners,  nothing  is 
neglected  to  influence  a  voter.  Accounts  are  opened 
with  all  persons  licensed  to  keep  horses ;  with  all  inn- 
keepers, so  that  the  electors  may  be  defrayed  their 
travelling  expenses  ;  and  they  on  their  parts  certainly 
avail  themselves  largely  of  this  privilege.  The  roads  arc 
covered  with  eiiiri:iges  and  four  containing  voters,  who 
on  other  oce;i>ifni-  icim  I  c-n  llie  outside  of  the  common 
stage;  refrc- hi       .  i'  I  ,.   loutented  electors  at  each 

relay,  and  llii  i       !       ■  I  ill  they  return  home. 

In  the  mi  '  :  '  ii:i  iiies,nothingisneglccted 

to  create  a  i  ! -    '  :',w. arable  to  the  candidate. 

The  newsp:!; ,'  -1  register  his  promises, 

vaunt  his  till  I  i.  Is  of  his  speeches;  should 
he  not  have  m:  '!  r^i  ■  !i'  -,  llicy  are  manufactured  for 
him  on  these  occasions  ;  they  ])our  forth  their  eulogies  on 
generations  of  his  ancestors  which  have  long  passedaway. 
You  see  in  the  streets  of  London  men  carrying  before 
and  behind  them,  in  order  to  attract  notice,  printed  bills 
in  large  letters  announcing  the  name  of  the  candidate, 
and  the  course  of  conduct  he  pledges  himself  to  pursue. 
When  the  candidate  is  unknown  to  fame,  the  public  is  in- 
formed of  what  he  will  say  and  do.  Should  his  political 
character  be  well  known,  the  object  he  will  have  in  view 
is  indicated  by  a  phrase  or  a  word ;  an  exclamation  of 
"  N for  ever !"  answering  to  our  "  Vive  A" .'"  is  at- 
tached to  his  name.  The  handbills  and  the  ribands  which 
adorn  these  placards  are  of  the  colour  adopted  by  the  can- 
didate ;  his  partisans  decorate  themselves  with  similar 
ribands,  and  the  horses  and  carriages  are  decked  out  in 

On  the  appointed  day  both  parties  appear  on  the  hust- 
ings.    These  arc  erected  in  a  public  square,  for  the  ac- 


commodation of  the  candidates,  who  arrive  on  horseback 
or  in  carriages,  each  party  preceded  by  musicians,  and 
followed  by  their  friends  and  that  portion  of  the  mob 
which  has  declared  for  them.  Flags  bearnig  appropriate 
mottoes  rally  this  motley  group,  which  advances  amidst 
the  mingled  applause  and  hisses  of  the  spectators. 

Each  person  having  taken  his  place,  the  sheriff  or 
returning  officer  appointed  to  preside  at  tlie  election,  and 
who  is  neither  distinguished  by  a  particular  costume, 
nor  even  a  seat  (for  he  is  usuidly  standing  like  the  as- 
sistants,) opens  the  proceedings,  and  swears  the  candi- 
dates on  the  gospels  that  tliey  have  not  resorted  to 
unlawful  means,  or  to  any  species  of  bribing.*  This 
oath  taken  under  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  who  know  all 
that  has  been  going  on  beforehand,  should  not  seem  cal- 
culated to  inspire  them  with  much  confidence  in  the 
respect  which  the  sworn  party  will  entertain  for  his 
solemn  engagements.  This  ceremony  being  gone 
through,  a  friend  of  each  of  the  candidates  proposes  him 
in  a  short  bat  impassioned  speech.  Another  friend 
seconds  the  proposal.  'I'he  candidate  himself  now  ap. 
pears,  and  expatiates  with  seli-satisfaetion  on  the  praises 
vyhich  have  been  given  him.  His  discourse  to  be  effec- 
tive, should  be  prolix,  full  of  declamatory  matter,  and 
pronounced  with  every  violence  of  gesture  and  em- 
phasis. 

This  formality  is  renewed  for  each  candidate.  Should 
there  be  no  opposition — should  the  election  be  uncon- 
tested, the  returning  officer  informs  the  electors  that  he 
will  proceed  immediately  to  the  nomination,t  and  he 
invites  the  electors  to  hold  up  their  hands  in  token  of  as- 
sent. If  the  number  of  raised  handspredominates,thenew 
member  is  proclaimed  and  the  assembly  dissolved. 

This  latter  occurrence  is  rare,  and  only  takes  place  in 

here  the  well  known  current  of  opinion,  and  the 

r  attitude  of  a  turbulent  population,  lead  to  ap- 
acts  of  violence,  for  which  no  chance  of  success 
-mpensate.  Such  are  the  elections  of  Westmin- 
ithwarli,  and  of  the  great  manufiieturing  towns 
generally.  Well  disposed  people,  even  among  the  friends 
of  the  candidates,  do  not  take  part  in  these  turbulent  as- 
semblies, which  are  composed  of  the  lowest  class  of 
electors,  and  of  a  populace  always  ready  to  swell  their 
numbers,  as  aflbrding  a  hope  of  disturbances  and  a  pre- 
text for  them. 

When  there  is  a  contested  election,  the  sheriff  proceeds 
to  take  a  poll.  Each  elector  mounts  on  the  hustings  and 
inscribes,  or  causes  to  be  inscribed,  his  name  in  the  poll 
book  of  the  candidate  he  wishes  to  be  returned.  A  con- 
tested election  may  last  fourteen  days.t  So  long  a 
period  is  devoted  by  the  candidates  to  the  muster  of  tlieir 
friends,  and  of  individuals  whose  votes  are  promised  to 
them.  Couriers  are  sent  from  one  extremity  of  England 
to  another ;  agents  run  about  in  all  quarters,  and  electors 
travel,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  candidate,  who  is  not 
deterred  by  the  enormity  of  the  cost  from  the  pursuit  of 
his  enterprise.  Each  party  unites  his  means  of  defence 
and  attack,  manceuvres  with  dexterity,  and  exhibits  con- 
siderable talent  in  wielding  the  resources  at  command. 
.^11  means  are  lawful  for  the  attainment  of  the  end  in 
view.  Scandal,  calumny,  reproaches  and  menaces,  are 
unsparingly  used.  The  hustings  are  the  tribunes  from 
whence  proceed  the  most  vehement  speeches,  the  grossest 
insults.  Often  matters  do  not  end  here,  and  missiles  arc 
resorted  to.  Oranges,  apples,  potatoes,  are  flung  at  the 
heads  of  antagonist  parties.  When  these  are  exhausted, 
they  next  come  to  blows.  The  strongest  party  remain- 
ing in  possession  of  the  field  of  battle,  excludes  the  van- 
quished, puts  an  end  to  the  election,  and  completes  the 
sport  by  attacking  the  houses  of  the  chiefs  of  the  opposite 
party.  During  this  expedition,  the  successful  candidates 
are  placed  in  chairs  adorned  with  party  coloured  ribands, 
and  carried  in  triumph  through  the  town  by  a  dozen  of 
the  stoutest  and  least  drunken  of  their  supporters.  The 
procession  halts  occasionally,  the  victorious  candidate 
makes  a  speech,  they  again  move  on,  and  meet  at  an 
election  dinner,  which  closes  with  songs  in  favour  of  the 


*  The  author  is  mistaken.  No  such  oath  as  here 
spoken  of  is  taken,  though  the  institution  of  such  an  oath 
should  seem  to  be  a  most  desirable  reform.  The  only 
oath  which  can  bo  put  to  the  candidates  is  one  touching 
their  qualification  in  land,  and  even  that  must  be  ten. 
dered  on  the  demand  of  a  candidate  or  elector. — Ti-ansl. 

t  This  is  not  called  "  nomination,"  but  show  of  hands. 
The  "  nomination"  is  the  naming  or  proposing  of  the 
candidate  by  two  electors,  as  alluded  to  by  the  author  in 
a  preceding  part  of  this  chapter. —  Translator. 

t  Not  under  the  Reform  Bill.  Under  the  old  system 
an  election  migl'.t  last  fifteen  days. —  Translator. 


new  member,  toasts,  harangues,  and  general  druirken- 

The  ceremony  of  chairing  is  that  which  flatters  most 
the  vanity  of  an  Englishman.  Those  who  have  been  the 
heroes  on  such  occasions,  speak  of  the  matter  with  great 
self-satisfaction,  and  let  no  opportunity  escape  of  relating 
the  most  minute  details.  It  might  be  concluded  that  a 
complete  state  of  socialdisorganisation would  be  the  result 
of  all  this.  It  is  quite  otherwise,  and  the  reason  may  be 
gathered  in  the  predominance  of  the  aristocratic  princi- 
ple in  the  midst  of  this  democratic  effervescence.  These 
elections  are  not  made  by  the  pcoph?,  but  sold  by  them 
to  the  better  classes  of  society,  who  buy  them  so  dearly 
that  they  can  only  fall  to  the  lot  of  those  whoso  rank 
gives  them  a  deeper  interest  in  maintaining  order  and 
upholdingtheinstitutionsofthecountry.  Strip  the  English 
elections  of  their  venality,  and  you  will  have  popular  re- 
turns and  pure  democracy.  The  thirst  of  wealthy  peo-. 
pie  for  this  kind  of  parliamentary  distinction,  which,  in 
compensation  for  their  ruin,  affords  them  only  the  barren 
honourof  having  a  well  stuffed  seat  in  the  house,  on  which 
they  may  stretch  themselves  to  sleep  every  night,  is  in- 
deed extraordinary.  It  cannot  be  that  they  hope  to 
obtain  lucrative  office,  for  this  in  general  is  reserved  to 
merit ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  privilege  of 
making  two  or  three  speeches  during  the  session,  which 
are  lost  amidst  the  noise  of  conversations,  can  afford  any 
satisfaction  to  a  sensible  mind. 

That  which  is  elsewhere  called  consideration,  possesses 
little  weight  in  such  a  country  as  England. 

Thanks  to  the  influence  exercised  over  the  elections 
by  men  remarkable  by  their  fortune  and  their  social 
position,  a  powerful  and  truly  patriotic  aristocracy,  which 
has  taken  deep  root  in  the  soil,  maintains  its  influence, 
and  afl'ords  support  to  the  government  of  the  country. 
The  expenses  incurred  at  elections  bring  in  their  train 
other  advantages  :  they  prevent  accumulation,  and  fix  a 
limit  to  wealth,  which  under  other  circumstances,  might 
become  boundless.  Thanks  to  the  combination  of  tlieso 
two  principles,  however  reproved  they  may  be  by  liberal 
theories,  the  national  representation  of  England  is  based 
on  the  superiority  of  rank  and  fortune. 

It  would  be  diflicult  to  give  the  people  of  France  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  enormous  expenses  of  certain  of  tlio 
English  elections ;  there  are  some  among  them  which 
cost  50,000,  80,000,  or  even  100,000/,  sterling,  (1,200,000, 
to  2,400,000,  francs.)  When  these  expenses  are  not  dc- 
frayed  by  the  family  or  friends  of  the  candidate,  heavy 
debts,  and  sometimes  complete  ruin,  arc  the  deplorable 
consequences :  the  embarrassed  candidate  then  resigns  • 
himself  to  the  fate  of  living  penuriously  in  some  obscuro 
corner  of  the  continent,  and  of  travelling  all  his  litb 
on  the  tops  of  diligences.  This  is  the  retribution  for  the 
expensive  pleasure  of  having  posted  down  to  the  hustings 
some  few  hundreds  of  electors  whose  votes  proved  of  no 
use  to  him.  The  body  politic,  however,  is  here  the  gainer: 
it  preserves  its  form  and  strength — it  prospers,  and  that 
is  the  chief  consideration. 

Wo  to  England  the  day  when  her  electors  become  too 
honest  to  sell  themselves,  and  her  senators  too  wise  to 
buy  her  voters — a  revolution  will  then  bo  near  at  liand  ; 
and  the  elements  which  England  contains  within  her 
bosom,  y 
terrible  ■ 
for  foi-ty  years  have  agitated  France. 

DINNER  AT  *  *  »  »  COLLEGE. 
It  was  an  election  day,  but  it  was  a  gentlemanly  elec- 
tion, at  which  no  votes,  or  at  least  very  few,  were  sold;  at 
which  neither  insults  nor  blows  were  exchanged  between 
the  parties ;  at  which  no  windows  were  broken ;  where 
the  proceeding  was  limited  to  insignificant  cabals,  or  to 
a  calculation  of  votes,  the  number  of  which  v.-as  know<> 
beforehand.  The  fellows*  entertained  the  electors  who 
had  been  of  the  college.  Though  I  was  a  stranger,  thanks 
to  the  polite  efforts  of  two  of  my  friends,  one  a  Whig  the 
other  a  Tory,  I  found  myself  seated  between  them  at  _ 
dinner,  on  which  occasion  I  had  the  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising that  complaisance  which  I  have  imposed  on  my-, 
self  as  a  law  in  all  that  relates  to  the  political  interests 
of  Great  Britain. 


*  The  fellows  are  a  species  of  secular  canons,  who  re- 
ceive, as  tile  reward  of  studies  more  or  less  successful,  al- 
lowances of  400/.  COO/,  and  even  lOCO/.  a  year,  from  tlie 
surplus  of  the  revenues  of  the  college  to  which  they  be- 
long, v,-ithout  any  other  conditions  than  to  remain  bache- 
lors, after  seven  3'ear3  to  take  orders,  and  to  exerci.';c  hos- 
pitality during  their  noviciate. — Note  of  the  AnI/iur. 

There  are  law  and  travelling»fellows  of  both  Universi- 
ties, who  are  laymen. — Nutc.ofthe  Translator. 


We  were  received  in  an  immense  room,  of  v'ery  pure 
Gotliic  architecture,  decorated  witii  the  portraits  of  illus- 
trious men  who  had  been  educated  within  these  walls. 
The  windows,  adorned  with  beautiful  stained  glass,  are 
for  the  most  part  due  to  the  liberality  of  the  pupils  of  the 
college.  The  tables  retain  the  forms  of  those  common 
in  tlie  refectories  of  Catholic  monasteries.  They  are  of 
sufficient  length  to  give  ample  space  to  four  hundred 
guests.  We  were  about  three  hundred.  'J'he  dinner  was 
quite  a  l^^'inglaise^  that  is  to  say,  soups  strongly  pepper- 
ed, enormous  joinls  of  meat,  magnificent  dishes  of  fish,  and 
all  varieties  of  puddings.  The  whole  was  washed  down 
•  with  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French  wines,  seasoned 
hy  political  conversation. 

"  The  dinner  is  good,  but  it  is  not  cheerful,"  said  my 
left  hand  neighbour,  who  belonged  to  tlie  losing  party  : 
"  every  one  laments  tlie  results  of  the  election." 

"  It  appears  to  mc,"  said  I,  "  tiiat  the  successful  and 
numerous  majority  have  reason  enough  to  rejoice." 

"  Your  friend  makes  wry  faces,"  said  my  right  Iiand 
neiglibour,  with  a  smile.  "  To  the  health  of  our  king 
and  of  our  members — long  live  the  old  constitution  and 
good  fellowship  I"  so  saying,  he  emptied  his  glass,  and, 
as  each  man  followed  his  example,  tlie  company  were 
already  xt;Tj  animated  when  they  prepared  to  pass  into 
the  room  specially  devoted  to  drinking.  In  this  apart- 
ment decanters  and  glasses,  laid  out  on  mahogany  tables, 
awaited  the  guests  ;  but,  as  these  immense  supplies  did 
not  suiHce  for  stomachs  of  such  marvellous  capacity,  and 
as  the  occasion  was  one  of  tliose  rare  occurrences  which 
revived  in  all  their  integrity  the  force  of  old  English  cus- 
toms, the  sideboards  were  still  farther  covered  with  bot- 
tles, wliile  the  servants,  cork-screws  in  hand,  rivalled  the 
activity  of  the  bibbers  who  put  their  services  in  requisi- 
tion. The  company  soon  began  to  speak  and  drink  to. 
getiier.  Toasts  and  discnssions  followed.  At  length 
heads  began  to  wa.\  warm,  brains  became  disturbed,  and 
limbs  rel'used  to  do  their  olTiee,  to  such  a  point  as  tc 
der  the  aid  of  waiters  necessary  for  some  of  the  guests, 
who  were  removed  in  this  condition  to  their  inns, 
afterward  to  their  beds,  by  this  convenient  aid.  On  such 
occasions  as  these,  innkeepers  in  England  never  fail 
bestow  on  tlieir  guests  every  mark  of  attention  and 


A  PUBLIC  JIEETING. 
The  most  important  occurrence  in  the  minds  of  th 
English  people,  next  to  an  election,  is  a  public  meelino 
Here  they  deliberate  on  the  laws,  blame  the  acts  of  tlie 
ministers,  autboritativcly  pronounce  an  opinion  upon 
every  thing,  and  return  home,  convinced  tliat  they  havf 
douc  the  finest  things  in  the  world.  At  a  public  meeting 
John  Bull  thinks  his  will  supreme  ;  because  Ids  thoughti 
I'espond  to  the  words  of  the  orator,  he  fancies  the  iiispi 
ration  of  the  latter  comes  from  himself,  his  brother  shop- 
keepers, and  the  rabble.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  mob 
affect  an  air  of  importance,  while  tlieir  orators,  dressed  in 
black,  witli  white  gloves,  proceed  in  pairs  with  a  grave 
step  through  the  crowds  of  the  lowest  classes,  (barely 
covered  by  ^tlieir  filthy  rags,)  who  foUow  them  with  voci- 
icrationa  to  t!ie  place  of  meeting.  The  object  of  this 
i  announced  some  days  before  by  placards 
large  letters,  which  cover  the  walls,  or  are 
the  tops  of  poles  through  the  streets, 
cling  generally  takes  place  in  the  open  air. 


eonspie 


meeting 
printed  ii 
carried  o 
The  n 
Mounted  on  a  scaffolding 
ous  place,  or  on  a  wagon  procured  for  the 
Mand  forth  tb.e  principal  performers  who  intend  to  speak! 
From  such  a  locahty,  in  a  style  quite  worthy  of  the  audi- 
tory, they  submit  their  propositions,  supporting  them  by 
the  most  extravagant  speeches,  tlie  falsest  assertions,  and 
all  manner  of  abusive  language.  "  Do  you  know  what 
reform  is  ?"  said  one  of  those  furious  talkers  ;  "  if  you  do 
not,  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  bread  for  the  poor  at  a  penny 
a  pound,_  beer  at  two  pence  a  pot,  meat  at  four  pence, 
plenty  of  work,  double  wages,  warm  clothing,  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  comfortable  habitations.  We  shall  have 
no  more  customs  and  excise,  no  more  taxes,  no  more 
policemen.  (Thunders  of  applause.)  No,  we  shall  have 
no  more  of  these  idle  vagabonds,  dressed  up  in  blue,  who 
knock  you  down  with  their-  loaded  staves  on  the  first 
show  of  resistance ;  every  one  henceforth  will  be  rich, 
happy,  free.  All  these  advantages  had  been  ours  long  ago 
if  the  oligarchy,  the  aristocracy,  the  house  of  peers,  the 
boroughmongers,  the  clergy,  and,  above  all,  the  bishops, 
had  not  opposed  themselves  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
wishes  of  our  friends— of  those  friends  who  know  and 
defend  our  interests."  The  remainder  of  this  speech, 
which  lasted  two  hours,  (English  orators  are  very  prolix,) 
was  of  this  complexion.  Other  tribunes  of  the  people 
succeeded,  repeated   the  same  plirases,  coupling   their] 


GREAT  BRITAIN  IN    1833. 

promises  with  threats  and  abusive  language,  until  the 
period  ai  rived  for  the  reading  of  a  petition,  written  before 
hand,  containing  an  expTession  of  the  wants  and  wishc 
of  the  meeting.  The  proceeding  terminated  with  i1 
unanimous  adoption. 

The  speakers  at  English  popular  meetings  are  nc 
applauded  for  their  matter  or  their  argument,  (either  of 
which,  by  the  by,  few  of  their  auditory  would  under- 
stand,) but  for  their  intemperate  declamation.  They 
swing  about  from  side  to  side,  stamp  their  feet  and  clench 
their  fists  ;  their  eyes  appear  ready  to  start  from  the 
sockets,  their  mouths  foam, — they  have,  in  a  word,  the 
air  of  people  possessed.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd 
tlien  at  its  height ;  cries  of  '•  Hear,  hear !"  proceed  from 
all  sides;  the  flags  are  lowered,  and  the  petition  is  signed 
"11  I  !  !'  -,  "11  1.'  i-licads,  on  knees,  on  bent  backs,  which 
-l;s.  In  order  to  accelerate  this  ope- 
1  iircr  are  distributed, and  when  thcy"are 

<■■•»  1' <i  V  11!  ^  i-riatures,  they  ai'e  joined  together  and 
united  to  liic  petition.  Of  the  ten,tw'enty,  or  thirty  tliou- 
sand  individuals  who  contributed  to  swell  the  meeting, 
two  or  three  hundred,  at  most,  had  an  interest  in  the  ob- 
jects of  the  petition,  or  the  faculties  necessary  to  the 
comprehension  of  it,  or  the  right  to  deliberate  at  all,  for 
in  general  the  respectable  classes  do  not  appear  at  these 
meetings.  The  rest  of  the  assembly  could  not  have 
heard  the  orators,  wdiose  voices,  however  powerful  they 
may  be  on  ordinary  occasions,  are  drowned  by  the  noise, 
which  repels  tlie  sounds  back  on  the  speaker,  and  pre- 
vents tliose  nearest  to  him  from  collecting  their  purport. 

This  jiicture  is  not  overcharged  ;  public  meetings  are 
composed  of  the  lowest  and  the  most  inflammable  classes 
least  susceptible  of  being  guided  by  reason,  or  of  appre. 
elating  a  mcasuic  in  its  relative  adjuncts  of  good  and 
evil.  They  arc,  in  general,  subservient  to  the  will  of  a 
turbulent,  unquiet,  and  dangerous  party,  and  are  wield- 
ed to  maintain  the  popularity  of  demagogues.  Never- 
theless, this  manner  of  consulting  the  opinions  of  the 
people  findn  apologists  among  well-intentioned,  enlight- 
ened, and,  in  oilier  respects,  sensible  men.  These  men 
would  blush  to  figure  in  the  crowd  of  auditors,  and 
would  bo  still  more  ashamed  to  appear  on  the  hustings 
by  the  side  of  fire-brands  who  seek  to  inflame  t1ie  popu- 
lar passions  ;  but  they  proclaim  llie  wisdom  of  delibera- 
tions proceeding  from  a  sink  in  which  the  mire  and 
mud  of  the-  nation  ferment  together.  This  is  one  of 
Ihe  numerous  errors — one  of  the  many  follies  of  other- 
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A  PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATE. 

longed  to  be  present  at  a  parliamentary  debate,  and 

lave  an  op]inrlunily  of  establishing  a  comparison  be- 

len  the  manner  in  which  our  neighbours  (who  are 

resented  as  our  masters  in  matters  of  representative 

government)  manage  their  afl'airs,  and  the  form  which 

!  give  to  our  parliarnenlary  debates.     A  small  lieket, 

thout  a  signature,*    but  on  which  a  member  of  the 

house  declared  that  he  was  authorised  by  the  speaker  to 

ntroduco  me,  procured  my  admission   to   the   benches 

aised  in  amphiljieatre  on  either  side  of  the  entrance 

indor  the  gallery. 

The  house  is  of  an  oblong  form.     The 
lands  in  front  of  the  principal  door, 
jeclion   allows  a   space   sufficient    for   s 
behind  it.     Be.'bro  the  chair  is  a  table  covt 

ters,  boxes  for  papers,  and  an 
Three  clerks  in  bar  gowns  and  wi 
table  with  their  backs  to  the  speaker. 

The  latter  enveloped  in  a  species  of  gown,  (his  com 
nance  muffled  in  a  gray  wig,  extending  under  his  ch 
and  descending  below  his  breast,)  converses  almost 
vithout  interruption  with  members  who  approach,  and 
ppear  to  address  him  with  much  deference.  Ocea- 
ionally,  when  the  noise  of  conversation  is  too  audibly 
heard,  he  cries  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Order,  order," 
afler  which  ho  appea.-s  to  relapse  into  his  Iiabitual  inat- 
ntion. 

The  members  ate  seated  or 
which  line  every  side  of  a  roc 
dcliers  filled  with  wax  candlt 
which  the  house  is  pannelled, 
effect  more  sombre.  The  vac 
ch  members  as  spread  th 
projecting  gallery,  with  a  c( 
s,  is  raised  on  either  sic 
crowded  houses  supplies,  in  : 


.■  It  is  here"  that  the 
)rder)  are  admitted  for 
ith  the  newspaper    rc- 


ushions  of  black  leather, 
badly  lighted  by  ehan- 
The  brown  oak,  with 
ontributes  to  render  the 
t  benches  serve  as  beds 
iselves  out  to  sleep.  A 
lice  supported  by  iron 
over  the  floor,  and  in 


sriace  of  the  body  of  Ihe  h 
public  (without  the  sjieake 
half  a  crown  a  head,  togethc 

On  comparing  the  extent  of  the  house  with  the  num- 
ber of  its  members,  the  question  naturally  arises  how 
they  can  find  room,  to  ihe  number  of  six  hundred  and 
forty-six,  within  so  small  a  space. 

The  members  arc  dressed  in  the  most  careless  fashion, 
in  frock  coals,  in  boots,  with  their  hats  on,  or  with  an 
umbrella  under  the  arm.  They  listen  to  few  of  the 
speeches.  They  but  rejieat  the  cry  of  "  Hear,  hear," 
with  intonaliuns  which  give  to  the  words,  alternately, 
a  meaning  of  approbation  or  disnpprobation,  as  they 
perceive  their  friends,  who  have  henrd  the  speaker, 
cheering  ironically  or  in  earnest.  They  talk,  movo 
about,  cross  the  room,  without  attention  to  him  who 
speaks,  or  to  those  who  listen.  It  is  the  custom  not  to 
leave  the  house  without  turning  towards  the  speaker,  and 
bowing  to  him  witii  becoming  respect. 

Strangers  do  not  fail  to  enquire  the  names  of  the 
most  prominent  memiiers.  It  is  a  consequence  of  the 
indefinable  inclination  which  one  feels  to  give  credit  to 
those  who  offer  resistance  to  power,  as  though  such  re- 
sistance always  had  ils  principle  in  honourable  senti- 
ments, that  one  generally  begins  by  asking  for  the  oppo- 
sition members.  Mr.  O'C is  pointed  out,  an  indi- 
vidual whom  one  would  not  easily  discover  under  his 
brown  wig,  his  portly  figur-e,  and  calm  air;  any  more 
than  Mr.  H ,  who  sits  beside  him,  with  a  respecta- 
ble carriage  and  that  grave  physiognomy  which  would 
become  a  gentleman. 

After  being  made  acquainted  with  tlie  countenances 
of  the  most  renowned  members  of  each  party,  curiosity 
directed  towards  the  ministers,  who  are  neither  dis- 
iguished  by  any  peculiarity  of  costume,  nor  by  any 
her  seats  than  those  which  usage  has  assigned  to  them 
the  right  of  the  speaker,  and  near  the  table.  Their 
supporters  are  grouped  behind  them. 

"  ig  seen  the  interior  of  the  house  of  com- 
ly  accounts  fur  there  being,  if  not  so  many 
distinguished  orators,  at  least  so  many  speakers  who 
xpress  their  ideas  with  tolerable  facility.  The  cause 
i  partly  owing  to  the  kindness  and  indulgence  of  tlio 
ouse,  and  partly  to  its  inattention.  These  double 
auses  render  the  speakers  more  careless  in  the  ehnicB 
f  their  expressions,  and  indifferent  to  the  efiTect  they 
produce.  The  worst  that  can  happen  to  them  is,  not  to 
In  consequence  of  this,  they  speak  in 
-heir  career  with  great  boldness, 
presently  custom  supplies  them  with  the  oratorical 
forms  and  with  self-confidence;  finally  they  acquire  ta- 
lents and  a  reputation.  Should  it  turn  out  otherwise, 
they  remain  in  their  mediocrity;  but  they  can  always 
d,  in  contending  with  their  op- 
ponents, they  are  no  longer  under  the  restraint  of  a 
'  nidity  which  would  paralyse  their  intellectual  energy. 
English  orators  speak  extempore,  many  of  them  from 
notes  ;  but  these  should  seldom  be  consulted,  if  they  wish 
to  avoid  unceremonious  interruptions.  They  are  not 
very  graceful  in  their  declamation ;  the  greater  part  of 
them  speak  leaning  on  their  uinbrellas,t  with  their  hats 
in  their  hands,  or  playing  with  a  whip  or  a  cane.  Some, 
however,  are  distinguished  by  a  noble  and  animated  ges- 
ture. Each  person  speaks  without  quitting  his  place.  It 
is  only  when  a  member  proposes' to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  discussion  that  he  places  himself  on  the  lower 
benches,  near  tlie  speaker,  to  w-liom  the  members  are  al- 
ways supposed  to  address  themselves. 

In  England,  as  well  as  in  France,  tlie  laws  would  lose 
much  of  their  imposing  character,  if  .one  were  to  consi- 
der all  the  trivial  and  minute  circumstances  that  mingle 
in  their  composition.  In  France,  the  members  of  the 
chamber  have  the  air  of  men  possessed  :  the  place  where 
they  meet  is  in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  and  from  the  cries 
that  one  hears  on  all  sides,  one  would  think  they  were 
about  to  cut  each  other's  throats.  In  England,  the  smoky 
chamber  called  the  house  of  commons  is  in  ])erfeet  har- 
mony with  the  slovenly  dress  and  still  more  slovenly 
manners  of  members  sent  there  by  tlie  strangest,  the 
■  'rrational,  and,  according  to  report,  the  most  venal 
elections.     In  the  oiie  country,  people  profess  dangerous 


uthor  is  mistaken.  These  slips  of  paper  con 
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vhichis  written  by  a  member. — Traiislalor. 
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principles  and  subversive  doctrines,  giving  expression  to 
them  in  eloquent  phrases,  and  without  the  least  consider- 
ation of  the  consequences ;  in  tlie  other,  business  is 
transacted  with  good  sense  and  simplicity.  No  impedi- 
ments of  self-love  are  suffered  to  mingle  with  considera- 
tions of  public  duty.  On  which  side  of  the  strait  is  the 
public  weal  best  understood  ?  I  hesitate  not  to  pro- 
nounce, and  facts  justify  my  opinion,  in  favour  of  the 
English  system. 

CLUBS. 
Every  national  mania,  every  endemic  taste  is  repre- 
sented by  a  club.  Thus  there  is  tlic  Travellers'  Club, 
where  you  can  only  be  admitted  on  proving  that  you  are 
a  foreigner,  or  that  you  have  travelled  five  hundred  miles 
on  the  contment ;  the  Beef-steak  Club,  where  you  only 
partake  of  the  dish  giving  its  name  to  the  club  ;  the  Navy 
Club,  and  the  Military,  where  sailors  and  soldiers  are 
alone  admitted ;  the  Athenoeum  Club,  consecrated  to 
scientific  people ;  the  Catch  Club,*  which  takes  its  name 
from  certain  national  airs  6ung  by  several  voices,  with- 
out accompaniment,  during  dinner.  At  Edinburgh  there 
is  the  Six  Feet  Club,  to  be  a  member  of  which  it  is  an 
essential  condition  that  you  be  sLx  feet  high,  (about  five 
feet  six  inches  of  France  ;)  then  there  is  the  Jockey 
Club,  and  the  Greyhound  Club,  for  the  lovers  of  horses 
and  hounds,  and  a  number  of  establishments  of  a  similar 
kind. 


*The  following  account  fiirnishes  some  interesting 
details  relative  to  the  habits  and  rules  of  the  Catch  Club. 
Admitted  to  one  of  the  meetings  of  this  club,  1  re- 
marked, in  the  middle  of  tlic  room,  a  tall  man  of  slender 
figure,  whose  tone  and  air  indicated  a  habit  of  superi- 
ority. He  was  discussing,  in  a  very  animated  manner, 
the  relative  merits  of  two  composers,  with  a  fat  man  with 
a  hollow  voice  and  common-place  manners  :  I  learned 

that  the  first  was  the  Duke  of ,  and  that  the  other 

sang  the  conntcr-lenor  parts  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
The  dinner  being  announced,  the  duUc,  to  whom  I  was 
presented,  made  me  sit  near  liim,  and  deigned  to  inform 
me  that  to  fulfil,  without  inconvenience  to  the  members 
of  the  club,  the  condition  which  prescribes  that  there 
should  be  singing  after  dinner,  a  certain  number  of  pro- 
fessional  people  was  invited,  to  whom  the  title  of  honor- 
ary members,  and  a  dinner  free  of  exDcnse,  were  given 
each  time  they  wore  invited.  These  arlistes,  said  the 
duke,  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  members,  and  one  of 
these  privileges  being  the  right  of  discussion,  they  use 
this  privilege  with  the  same  freedom  towards  a  noble- 
man as  they  would  towards  one  of  their  brother  actors. 
The  dinner,  which  commenced  at  half  past  four,  lasted 
about  two  hours,  including  the  dessert,  which  consisted 
of  various  cheeses  and  dry  and  green  fruits.  Boxes  con- 
taining small  music-desks  and  sheets  of  music  were  then 
placed  on  the  table.  I  was  about  to  lay  hold  of  one  of 
these  sheets,  when  the  duke  stopped  me,  saying,  that  the 
placing  of  this  music  on  the  table  was  a  mere  matter  of 
form,  but  that  it  was  forbidden  to  touch  it  under  penalty 
of  a  fine.  The  singing  commenced  by  a  prayer,  which 
was  chanted  standing,  and  with  a  gravity  of  demeanour 
which  was  an  indispensable  part  of  the  performance. 
One  is  obliged  to  join  in  the  ehaunt,  or  to  appear  to 
do  so. 

After  four  decanters  liad  made  the  round  of  the  table 
from  left  to  right,  and  from  guest  to  guest,  they 
turned  to  the  president,  who  asks  of  the  first  guest  the 
name  of  a  lady  as  a  toast.  This  name,  which  is  ne- 
distinctly  pronounced,  is  generally  that  of  an  actress 
a  dancer.  Drinking  is  resumed,  and  the  singers  co 
mence  a  catch  or  a  glee.  When  a  member  wishes 
take  part  in  a  catch  or  glee,  tlic  singers  place  themsel 
near  liira.  The  same  ceremony  is  repeated  to  e: 
guest.  The  number  not  being  less  than  thirty,  one  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  number  of  glasses  of  win 
songs  which  are  dospatrhnd  on  these  occasions. 
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Each  club  has  its  particular  usages,  contormably  to 
the  end  of  its  institution ;  but  there  are  rules  which  are 
ion  to  all :  such  are,  the  jnode  of  admission,  a  mi- 
nute observance  of  the  rules  and  regulations,  reciprocal 
politeness  of  the  members,  a  tariff'  of  prices,  &c. 

The  clubs  in  general  are  large  and  well  situated  houses; 

the  furniture  is  adapted  to  the  uses  to  which  it  is  destined. 

Newspapers  are  spread  on  the  tables  in  great  numbers, 

d  libraries  (which  are  attached)  off'er  a  never-failing 

source.     Baths  and  dressing-rooms  arc  also  at  the  ser- 

;e  of  the  members,  and  it  is  common  enough  to  see 

2  Imbiluh  of  the  clubs  arriving  in  the  morning,  aad 

passing  tliere  the  rest  of  the  day,  thus  making  the  club 

'  eir  house,  and  its  members  their  family. 

Clubs  are,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  members,  but  a 
species  of  Restaurans,  where  they  dine,  read  the  news- 
papers,  or  spend  their  useless  time  in  idle  conversation, 
play,  or  sleep.  You  enter  the  rooms  wearing  your  hat, 
approach  the  table  to  read  a  newspaper,  (often  content  to 
read  the  title  only,)  or  you  give  yourself  the  appearance 
"  lining  over  the  matter,  in  presenting  your  hand  to 
this  person  with  a  distracted  air,  and  nodding  to  that. 
"'  you  throw  yourself  into  a  large  arm-chair,  with  a 
thoughtless  vacant  air  ;  after  a  time  you.  write  a  few  let- 
and  when  you  wish  to  fall  quietly  asleep,  you  pass 
the  library,  a  room  generally  devoted  to  this  species 
of  enjoyment. 

The  dining-rooms  of  the  Englisli  clubs  only  differ 
from  those  of  the  Restavrans  of  Paris  in  the  amplitude 
of  their  proportions,  and  the  recherche  of  their  furniture. 
The  cookery  is  simple,  in  bad  taste,  and  extremely  dear. 
Fried  or  boiled  fish,  enormous  joints  served  every  half 
hour,  and  conveyed  from  tabic  to  table  that  each  person 
may  cut  his  portion  off,  ragouts,  puddings,  potatoes,  cau- 
liflowers, spinach  without  sauce,  and  which  is  added  to  the 
load  you  have  on  your  plate— these  form  the  ingredients 
of  your  dinner.  For  dessert  you  have  two  or  three  kinds 
f  cheese,  and,  to  wash  dow'n  all,  you  may  be  supplied 
with  porter,  ale,  beer,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
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Well  appointed  servants  in  livery  are  always  at  your 
ders.  It  is  expressly  forbidden  to  give  tliem  money, 
The  considerable  expense  of  these  establishments  is 
covered  by  a  fixed  sum  which  each  member  pays  for  ad. 
mission,  by  an  annual  payment  of  smaller  amount  made 
by  each  member,  and  by  the  profit  had  on  the  articles 
consumed. 

Club  habits  have  necessarily  a  very  considerable 
fluence  on  the  national  manners.     They  are 
initiation  to  political  life,  less  by  means  of  d 

hich  are  rarely  entered  on  within  tlicir  walls,_tlian  by 
conversations,  in  which  the  most  important 
lating  to  the  general  interests  of  the  comitry,  ai-e  treated 
with  depth  and  justness  of  view.  In  clubs,  too,  you  learn 
the  character  and  talents  of  the  most  remarkable  public 

Nor  is  their  effect  less  sensible  on  the  manners  ol 
English  women.  It  accustoms  them  to  a  solitary  life, 
to  the  almost  constant  absence  of  their  husbands,  and 
thus  forces  them  to  seek  occupation  in  the  cares  which 
they  bestow  on  their  families. 

NEWSPAPERS. 

Who  is  there  from  the  peer  to  the  liackncy-eoac 
who  does  not  read  the  newspapers?     Wlio  is  tiiei 
is  not  influenced  by  them  ?  The  man  of  birth  fears 
to  the  shopkeeper  and  tradesman   they  are  a  nee 
for  he  finds  in  their  columns  an  opinion  which  he  would 
not  know  how  to   form    for    himself:    their  number 
therefore  considerable.    From  London,  as  from  the  lica 
proceed  these  grand  arteries  of  the  pody  politic.     ( 
reaching   the    provinces,   they   divide    themselves,    a 
spread  through  the  smaller  arteries  the  opinions  they  c 
culate.     These  opinions  are  brought  back  from  the  ( 
tremities  to' the  centre,  by  a  mechanism  resembling  that 
which  maintains  the  pulsation  of  the  human  he.irt.     But 
in  the  organisation  of  society,  as  in  the  organisation  o: 
living  beings,  the  parts  destined  to  elaboralr  Ihi'  iiiiiiri 
pies  of  life  do  not  always  perform  their  linn  li.'iis  \mII 
an  equal  success.     A  vicious  or  acrid  floral  .ill.  ii  r,iiis.,- 
the  limbs  into  which  it  penetrates  to  gan,^vriir  :  oilniri 
still  the  false  doctrines  of  newspapers  induce  disorder  ii 
the  social  body,  and  bring  on  its  dissolution. 

For  a  long  time,  the  English  newspapers  limited  tlicii 
functions  to  the  studying  of  popular  opinion.     To  follow 
in  its  wake  seemed  to  have  been  their  object.     Bi 
proposing  to  themselves  this  end,  each  person  ga 
the  shade  of  opinion  he  had  adopted,  a  colouring,  darker 
or  lighter,  in  proportion  to  the  veheinence  or  moderation 
of  the  principles  which  he  wished  to  see  prevail. 
English  press,  following  the  example  of  that  of  Frai 


has  bounded  from  the  extremity  to  the  bead  of  popular    j 
opinion.     Newspapers   now  pretend   to  trace   the   line 
which  this  opinion  should  follow,  and  aspire  to  direct  it 
They  find  fault  with,  denounce,  menace  one  party,  while 
they  stimulate  another.     Rarely  is   the   energy  of  the 
English  press  employed  in  the  service  of  order.     An  in- 
contestable  "  estate"  in  the  nation,  it  puts  itself  in  con- 
stant opposition  to  power,  saps  the  bases  on  wdich  it  re. 
poses,  and  prepares  its  ruin— a  ruin  which  it  will   bo 
ready  to  accomplish  altogether,  whenever  it  shall  suit 
the  iiictions,  of  whom  tliis  press  is  the  formidable  aux- 
iliary, to  dispense  with  social  order.     That  which  the   j 
press  has  already  done  in  France,  the  press,  with  a  little  | 
more  time,  will  do   in  England.     The  plan  is  already 
matured  for  a  decisive  aggression.     In  the  means  em-  ; 
ployed  for  this  subject,  the  English   press  has  not  the 
merit  of  invention.     To  attack  all  that  the  people  were 
habitually  taught  to   respect, — religion,  the   monarchy,  j 
the  government,— has  been,  of  late,  its  constant  object,  j 
and,  in  order  to  direct  its  shafts  with  surer  aim  against  i 
the  persons  of  priests,  of  kings,  of  governors,  this  press 
has  not  hesitated  to  attack  the  fundamental  institutions  [ 
of  society,  and  to  attempt  to  overthrow  the  hierarchy  of  , 
ranks,  the  disposition  of  property,  even  respect  for  the  ' 
constitution  itself     Its  next  aim  has  been  to  excite  the  i 
popular  passions,  to  whet  the  appetite  of  the  mass  against  j 
social  superiorities,  in  presenting  to  their  longing  desires  : 
a  detail  of  the  advantages  of  which  the  higher  classes  | 
arc  in  possession.  Nor  has  it  stopped  here.  It  has  told  the  i 
lower  classes  the  course  of  proceeding  they  should  adopt,  j 
revealed  to  them  that  which  they  should  demand,  advcr-  ^ 
tiscd  them  of  that  which  they  may  easily  obtain.     It  has  , 
disclosed  to  the  people  their  formidable  power,  broken  j 
down  the  barriers  which  protected  the  national  organi-  | 
sation,  and  the  restraints  which  kept  the  multitude  in  i 
check.     Such  is  tlie  perseverance  with  which  (modified  i 
according  to  locality  and  the  classes  upon  whom  it  has 
to  act,)  this  instrument  of  evil  has  proceeded  to  create  I 
the  elements  of  chaos   and  confusion,  without  once  re-  I 
fleeting  what  is  to  be  the  ultimate  result.     In  France,  ■ 
whore  they  appeal  to  political  passions,  the  journals  dc-  j 
clare  themselves  openly  for  such  or  such  a  faction.     In  : 
England,  where  parties  arc  acted  upon  either  by  modesty  i 
or  fear,  the  newspapers  feign  to  attach  themselves  only  | 
to   national    interests.     Fiery,   piquant,   and   conducted 
with  talent  in  one  country,  they  are  in  the  otlier  argu- , 
mentative,  heavy,  and  insolent.     Evciy  where  they  are  a 
present  inconvenience  and  a  future  danger,  but  never-  I 
thcless  a  7if  cpss)(!/ of  the  existing  epoch.  j 

The  English  newspapers  present,  in  their  numerous  > 
and  interminable  columns,  every  thing  which  can  speak 
to  the  interests  or  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  their  readers. 
Joined  to  the  advertisements,  which  generally  fill  half! 
the  paper  (and  sometimes  make  the  addition  of  a  sup-  j 
plement  necessary,)  are  detailed  reports  of  the  proceed-  i 
ings  of  both  houses  of  parliament.  Then  follow  extracts  j 
from  foreign  journals — then  a  correspondence  on  all  that  | 
is  passing  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe— then  a  summary,  | 
or  leading  article,  on  those  points  on  whicli  the  editor , 
wishes  to  draw  attention  or  deceive  the  public.  A  mi- 1 
nute  account  of  the  causes  before  the  courts  of  justice— • 
of  the  murders,  executions,  and  strange  events,  real  or| 
invented  ;  some  bad  puns,  the  refuse  of  the  snlons,  coni-| 
plcle  the  motley  composition  of  an  English  newEpaper.| 
lie  who  seeks  to  find  in  the  English  newspapers  good: 
taste,  a  spirit  of  observant  criticism,  an  exact  and  wcU-l 
digested  knowledge  of  the  politics  of  Europe,  will  be  dis-l 
appointed,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  English  journals  are| 
devoid  of  these  qualities.  Those  articles  which  appear 
in  the  French  papers  of  all  political  opinions,  and  exhi- 
bit a  union  of  profound  thought  and  eloquent  expression, 
are  seldom  imitated  in  the  English.  Praise  or  blainc 
are  duly  dism  nsid  tVoni  these  oracles.  Insult  or  praise 
is  i:i!i,iii,i-;,  ,,  ,1  null,  lit  reserve  or  delicacy.     But  thai 

wliii  : ,       . ;        -  1"  tlie  press  of  England,  is  its  al/-| 

scilul  !  .'  |iosilion,the  interests,  the  events,i 

the  |,iil  ;,,  ,  1.  I,,.  Ii 's  iif  other  countries,  and,  above  all, 
111'  Frame.  The  judgments  pronounced  on  these  points 
ill  English  newspapers  are  founded  on  articles  in  some 
I'lcnch  journal  of  the  same  complexion  ;  while  for  a  his.| 
I  cry  of  persons  recourse  is  had  to  the  Menwircs  dc  h\ 
Co'iilrmpormnr,  or  some  production  equally  worthy  o 
confidence.*     These   opinions  are  always  a  subject  o 


*  The  translator  feels  bound  to  dissent  from  this  si 
'  censure.  The  arltelcs  on  Foreign  Affairs  ii 
mts,  though  tlicy  disclose  no  profound  views  or 
atized  combinations,  arc  nevertheless  written 
:^  and  cl.issicnl  style,  while  they  oflcn  display  i 
.;rch  and  always  a  lucid'arran'gcmcnt.— rrans 
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astonishment  to  foreigners,  even  to  tliose  most  familiar 
with  the  ig-norance  of  the  writer  and  the  credulity  of  the 
reader.     Nevcrtlieless,  it  is  from  factious  newspapers 
despicable  pamphlets  that  France  is  judged  by  Great 
Britain. 

Tiic  severe  judgment  just  pronounced  (to  which  there 
are  lionourable  exceptions)  is  applicable  only  to  the  daily 
press.  Under  the  name  of  Reviews,  Magazines,  Eucy. 
clopedias,  outlets  arc  opened  to  sound  criticism,  to  good 
taste,  and  to  the  higher  literature,  through  which  the 
most  distinguished  writers  give  vent  to  the  flow  of  theii 
genius  and  tlie  current  of  their  reflections.  No  country 
excels  England  in  this  kind  of  production,  in  which  she 
has  as  manifest  a  superiority  over  France,  as  France  has 
over  England  in  the  composition  of  her  daily  journals, 
The  explanation  of  tliis  will  be  found  in  the  different 
character  of  the  two  people ;  with  our  neighbours,  the 
necessity  of  labour  and  reflection  ;  with  us,  that  vivacity, 
that  impulse  of  the  moment,  which  is  natural  to  us  ; 
these  sufficiently  explain  the  causes  of  pre-eminence  in 
the  literature  of  each  nation,  and  in  that  species  of  com- 
position which  brings  their  respective  writers  into  closer 
resemblance. 

In  point  of  truth  and  impartiality,  the  daily  journals 


of  botli  countries  t 


Public 


I  docs  i 


tice  to  the  claims  of  both,  yet  public  opinion  is  no  less 
the  slave  of  journalism  in  London  than  at  Paris.  There 
are  so  many  people  who  wish  to  speak  on  every  subject, 
and  yet  so  few  who,  owing  to  sloth  or  incapacity 
reason  on  any  one  !  Hence  it  is  that  they  are  obliged  to 
surrender  their  judgments  to  reasonings  ready  prepared 
for  them,  and  in  the  end  they  persuade  themselves  that 
their  opinions  had  not  been  different,  had  they  been  the  re 
suit  of  tlieir  own  reflection.  Thus  it  is  that  folly  favour: 
malevolence,  and  that  states  maintain  within  their  ho 
soras  elements  wliieh  have  already  destroyed  some  among 
them,  and  which  menace  others  with  an  approaching 
ruin .' 

EDUC-A.TION. 

The  varied  and  well-directed  instruction  given  to  the 
English  youth  is  an  idea  of  very  general  prevalence  ;  but 
it  will  not  altogether  stand  the  test  of  an  impartial  ex- 
amination, the  result  of  which  will  at  least  prove  to  us 
that  we  should  not  give  so  absolute  a  meaning  to  the 
word  instruction. 

The  English  arc  in  general  cold  and  sententious  :  it 
is  hence  assumed  that  they  are  profound  and  reflective. 
They  are,  pcrliaps,  neither  one  nor  the  other.  Their  lives 
and  habits  are  too  incongruous,  their  time  is  too  broken 
in  upon,  to  allow  of  their  giving  themselves  up  to  laborious 
and  continued  studies.  Their  early  youth  is  passed  in 
schools  and  universities  :  in  the  former,  tliree  or  four — 
in  the  latter,  five  months  of  vacation,  interfere  to  break 
the  course  of  studies,  to  distract  the  attention,  and  to  fa- 
vour that  taste  for  dissipation  already  fostered  by  the 
liglit  and  ill  directed  discipline  which  prevails  in  these 
institutions.  There  are  few  young  gentlemen  of  good 
families  who  have  not  horses  at  command  from  their  in- 
fancy, and  who  do  nut  keep  them  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  establishments  in  which  tlieir  education  is  in 
course  of  completion.  A  part  of  the  time  which  should 
be  devoted  to  regular  study  is  thus  lost  in  a  species  of 
recreation,  whicl)  gives  to  the  muid  as  well  as  tlie  body  a 
tone  little  in  unison  n-ith  the  professed  object  of  a  semi- 
nary. 

There  arc  not  in  England,  as  in  France,  tliose  supple- 
mental helps  to  the  insulTieicncy  of  a  primary  education, 
which  arc  presented  in  public  gratuitous  courses,  open 
to  all  ages  and  conditions,  and  which  take  their  range 
through  all  the  patlis  of  science  and  literature.  Neither 
medicine  nor  law,  in  England,  have  special  schools  de- 
voted to  their  cultivation  ;  and  the  pursuit  of  the  higher 
mathematics  is  reserved  for  those  who  have  tlic  power  of 
expending  a  large  sum  to  avail  themselves  of  the  isolated 
means  afforded  to  attain  proficiency. 

It  is  sought  to  compensate  for  the  inconveniences  of 
this  mode  of  education,  by  prolonging  its  duration.  By 
couple  of  years  longer  in  the  schools,  the 
time  without  gauiing  on  the  side  of  know- 
ledge, and  they  thus  contract  habits  and  notions  wholly 
inapplicable  to  their  future  worldly  pursuits.  The  Eng- 
lish, nevertheless,  discuss  well  a  vast  number  of  ques- 
tions, and  with  a  sort  of  superiority  those  wliieh  relate  to 
their  own  country.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in  their 
exclusive  habit  of  occupying  themselves  with  such  ques- 
tions, and  in  their  treating  them,  even  to  satiety,  at  their 
private  meetings.  Every  daj',  after  dinner,  a  prolonged 
conversation  of  several  hours  affords  occasion  for  ex- 
pressing your  own  and  hearing  other  people's  opinions 
on  all  matters  which  engage  the  public  attention.  Young 


men  thus  rectify  and  perfect  their  ideas,  and  supply 
tliey  want  by  the  substitution  of  materials  wliieh  have 
been  communicated  to  them  by  otliers.  Thus  a  species 
of  jargon  is  created,  which  passes  for  eloquence  in  pub- 
lic meetings  ;  and  even  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  ir 
which  latter  assemblies  people  have  the  good  sense  tc 
speak  without  looking  to  effect,  and  limit  themselves  tc 
Ihe  expression  of  what  they  ouglit  to  say,  just  as  tliougl: 
they  were  discussing  a  point  round  a  table  or  in  a  draw- 
ing-room. 

-An  essential  defect  in  English  education  is  their  mi- 
willingness   to   move  out  of  the  narrow  circle  witliir 
which  theii-  ideas  have  been  confined,  to  go  in  search  of 
new  ones,  and  above  all  to  obtain  more  extensive  and 
accurate  ideas.     There  are  only  two  ways  in  England 
of  seeing  and  judging  of  things.     One  of  these  is  taken 
up  and  defended  by  the  daily  repeated  common-place 
pressions ; — the  English  go  no  farther.     They  do  not 
tempt  to  rectify  Ihcir  judgments  by  that  of  others, 
political   matters,   they    disdain    to   draw  from    sour 
where  they  would  find  suitable  information.    'VVliile 
the  continent,  they  must  certainly  shut  their  eyes,  and 
render  themselves  inaccessible  to  evidence ; 
roneous  notions,  so  many  false  ideas  on  the 
countries,  on  the  interests  of  the  people,  on  the  character 
of  public  men,  do  they  bring  back  ;  so  much  do  they  de- 
thcmselvcs  on  the  commonest  and  most  incontesti- 
ble  facts  !     They  travel  with  opinions  already  formed, 

firm  resolution  to  admit  only  into  their  minds 
tions    in   harmony   with    those    preconceived    opinio 
Faithful  to  this  plan,  tliey  cherish  their  very  errors, 
support  of  which  they  cite  all  that  the  spirit  of  party  has 
said  or  done  in  confirmation  of  them  during  their  travels. 

nay   be  predicated    that   the   English   have   not 
critical  spirit,  and  tliat  their  general  education  unfits 
them  to  acquire  it.    This  charge  may  appear  severe,  yet 
it  must  be  well-founded,  for  it  is  m  the  moutJis  of  all  " 

gners  who  have  had  the  best  opportvmities  of  seeing 
and  appreciating  Great  Britain. 

The  political  meetings,  frequent  as  they  are,  furnish 
the  occasion  and  foster  the  habit  of  public  speaking,  not 
only  in  the  necessary  discussions  which  they  continually 
originate,  but  also  in  the  custom  of  toast-drinking 
prevalent  -at  their  periodical  dinners.     It  may  be  said, 
ord,  that  all  domestic  customs  are  an  initiation 
political  customs,  and  it  is  to  tlie  former  the  EngUsh  z 
'ndehted  for  their  political  education. 

Travelling  also  contributes  to  give  tliem  a  variety  of 
nformation,  though  perhaps  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  very 
profound.  The  English  see  so  much  that  they  have 
to  relate,  and  it  often  follows,  tliat  the  heads  of  those 
ho  have  no  natural  ideas  become  furnished  with  recol- 
lections of  what  they  have  seen.  Their  education  is 
completed  rather  in  travelling  carriages,  and  round  the 
festive  board,  than  in  the  academic  groves.  One  might 
easily  conceive  tliis,  if  the  time  which  the  EngMsh  de- 
pleting their  education  were  deducted  from 
the  three  or  four  meals  which  cut  up  the  entire  day  ; 
from  the  hunting  and  shooting  parties  at  which  you  are 
prised  to  see  such  a  crowd  of  young  people,  nay,  of 
children,  who  ought  to  be  at  college  instead  of  in  the 
But  the  evil  does  not  end  here,  for  th^se  youtlis 
have  their  horse-racings,  their  clubs,  to  which  they  hold 
t  indispensable  to  belong,  and  they  moreover  spend  hours 
interminable  promenades  up  and  down  the  streets. 
With  the  best  will  possible — with  the  most  cheerful  and 
happy  dispositions — they  cannot  bring  to  serious  studies 
that  permanent  and  abiding  attention,  that  steadiness 
and  concentration  of  thought,  which  such  studies 
quire. 

The  liberal  arts  are  not  better  understood  in  England 
than  the  exact  sciences.  Painting  and  music  oflen  ap- 
pear imperfect  attempts,  indicating  an  aptitude  which  has 
not  the  power  of  developing  itself.  The  study  of  tliese 
arts  docs  not  in  the  least  qualify  the  scholar  to  pronounce 
a  sound  judgment  on  productions  wliieh  so  few  are  capa 
ble  of  appreciating.  Money  is  thrown  to  an  artist  from 
ostentation  rather  than  taste,  as  though  one  had  a  desin 
to  be  lid  of  it,  or  wished  to  acquire  the  reputation  am 
title  of  protector  of  the  arts.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  by 
specialties  or  isolated  facts  that  we  should  judge  the  me- 
rits of  the  system  of  education  followed  in  England,  be- 
cause, when  compared  with  particular  departments  and 
branches  in  other  countries,  it  would  present  an  incon- 
lestablc  inferiority.  But  it  is  by  its  general  results— by 
upon  " 

bieh  it 


aflucnce  which  tills  system  ( 
-by  tlie  habits  of  order  and  subordination  ' 


establishes  and  supports— by  the  actual  condition  of  Eng- 
land itself,  that  such  a  system  should  be  appreciated.  If 
it  does  not  produce  Savons  who  overturn  the  institutions 
of  their  country,  to  get  themselves  talked  of,  and  to  find 
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employment  for  their  dangerous  talents,  it  forms  useful 
citizens,  familiarised  with  the  interests  of  their  country, 
and  seeking  to  preserve  them  in  the  perpetuation  of  exist- 
ing institutions. 

All  considerations  taken  into  account,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  student  of  Oxford  is  to  be  prefencd  to  a 
student  of  tlie  Polytechnic  School. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Prepossessed  as  we  may  be  towards  England,  we  are 
bound  to  admit  that  in  respect  to  the  fine  arts  she  is  in- 
ferior to  the  least  favoured  nations.  Perfection  in  them 
is  hopeless  without  that  natural  tact,  that  impulse  of  taste, 
that  yielding  to  rules  of  general  assent,  which  are  in- 
compatible with  the  education  and  independent  opinions 
of  Englishmen.  If  true  to  nature,  and  faithfully  por- 
traying it,  theirs  is  a  literal  copy,  which  discards  its 
nobler  features.  They  never  attempt  an  interpretation 
of  it  distinguished  by  its  more  dignified  character,  and 
free  from  those  incidents  which  degrade  without  giving 
it  a  greater  impress  of  truth.  The  national  taste  favours 
and  encourages  this  slothftilness  of  imagination,  which 
confines  artists  to  the  description  of  mere  facts,  divested 
of  every  suggestion  of  fancy.  Their  efforts,  when  they 
endeavour  to  shake  off  tlie  trammels  of  habit,  tend  exclu- 
sively to  exaggerate  the  defects  of  the  objects  they  desire 
to  represent.  Thus  it  is  that  their  imagination,  instead 
of  soaring  above  the  common  level,  falls  powerless  at 
every  attempt ;  accordingly  their  drawing  produces  a 
caricature,  tlieir  theatre  a  tragedy  or  comedy  alike  at 
variance  with  all  rules,  their  music  a  mere  sound,  their 
architecture  a  Buckingham  house  or  the  Brighton 
pavilion. 

r.VINTIXG. 

How  can  a  different  result  he  expected,  when  the 
talents  of  artists  could  only  be  chastened  and  improved 
by  that  public  taste  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  England  ? 
Connoisseurs  in  objects  of  art  are  few  among  tlie  English. 
Fashion  or  caprice  guides  them  in  the  purchase  of  a 
picture.  The  pretended  connoisseurs,  the  purchaser 
himself,  set  a  value  upon  it  in  proportion  to  its  cost ;  and 
the  circumstances  w-hich  usually  determine  its  price,  are 
a  sombre  colour  disguising  every  other  object,  the  name 
of  the  supposed  artist,  the  gallery  understood  to  have 
contained  it,  if  an  old  painting, — if  a  modern  one,  the 
thickness  of  the  colours,  their  heavy  coating  upon  the 
canvass,  the  incorrectness  of  the  lines  (a  defect  which  is 
graced  with  the  name  of  freedom,)  a  capricious  com- 
position,  laying  claim  to  originahty,  and  especially  to 
national  chai-aeter.  A  dearly  purchased  picture,  however 
glaring  its  faults,  is  classed  amongst  the  most  valuable 
in  a  collection.  The  cicerone  who  points  it  out  is  care- 
fiil  to  name  the  autlior ;  he  is  answered  by  an  admiring 
exclamation;  he  tells  the  sum  of  money  it  has  cost;  the 
picture  is  forthwith  examined  in  the  smallest  details ;  the 
beholder  takes  a  distant  view,  then  a  nearer  one  ;  he 
closes  an  eye,  places  one  hand  before  the  other  in  the 
form  of  a  spy  glass,  and  after  spending  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  silent  ecstasy,  he  retires  with  the  utmost  gravity, 
exclaiming,  "  Sublime  !  prodigious  !"  avoiding,  however, 
that  analysis  which  would  behe  the  conventional  praise 
thus  bestowed  upon  certain  productions. 

The  approbation  of  English  connoisseurs  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  launching  into  an  exaggerated  style  even  in 
tliose  subjects  to  which  it  is  least  adapted.  Chasteness 
of  form  and  figure  is  deemed  affectation,  correctness  of 
design  is  qualified  as  stiffness,  delicate  colouring  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  general  effect.  An  adherence  to  truth  in 
the  adaptation  of  the  colours  would  unquestionably  find 
--  little  favour  with  judges  so  difiieult  to  please,  since 
their  pai     '  "    " 


the  greater  part  of  f 


paintings  are  wholly  devoid 


The  correctness  of  tliese  obsei-vations  is  remarkably 
illustrated  by  the  public  expositions.  Out  of  a  thousand 
paintings  which  decorate  the  walls  of  many  spacious 
and  well  lighted  apartments,  there  arc  to  be  found  six  or 
leven  hundred  portraits  of  all  kinds,  whose  attitudes  and 


drapery  indicate  an   extraord: 


nary  pretension  to  origm- 


ahty  on  the  part  of  the  painters,  as  well  as  of  the" 
dividuals  whose  portraits  they  have  drawn.  The  re- 
semblance, rather  understood  to  exist  than  admitted  as 
accurate,  is  chiefly  owing  to  an  evident  exaggeration, 
to  tlie  very  contortion  of  the  features  of  the  persons  who 
sat  for  their  portraits. 

Historical  paintings,  in  the  composition  of  which  arc 

troduccd,  as  bearing  a  closer  aflSnity  to  truth,  the  most 

minute  details  and  the  most  insignificant  episodes;  scenes 

of  domestic  Hfe^a  few    landscapes  relieved   by  repre- 

tations  of  hunts  or  races — allegorical  subjects,  sea  or 

land  fights, — such  are  the  paintings  wliieh  complete  a 
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collection  unblusliitigly  exposed  to  the  conventional  en- 
thusiasm, rather  than  to  tlie  sober  judgment  of  the  public. 
II' the  English  have  made  up  their  minds  to  consider  the 
talents  of  their  painters  as  atfording  specimens  of  all  that 
is  correct,  perfect  and  sublime  in  the  art,  they  should 
exclude  foreigners  from  admission  to  their  museums. 
'I'hey  would  then  spare  their  artists  the  mortification  gf 
exciting  the  pity  of  the  connoisseurs  of  every  other 
country,  and  escape  the  reproach  of  suffering  themselves 
to  be  Minded  by  a  prejudice  which  paralyses  their  judg- 
ment, so  correct  on  many  other  subjects. 

There  arc  a  few  signal  exceptions  to  this  censure.  A 
connoisseur  has  a  wide  field  w  herein  to  gratify  his  ad- 
miration ;  ho  cannot  fail  to  contemplate  with  delight  cer- 
tain paintings  displayiiig  a  distinguished  talent  in  com- 
position, drawing,  and  colouring,  and  standing  as  the 
protests  of  a  fc\v  artists  who  have  the  courage  to  resist 
the  torrent  of  bad  taste,  and  to  establish  themselves  in 
some  sort  as  landmarks,  to  noint  out  the  road  lending  to 
all  that  constitutes  beauty  and  correctness  in  their  art. 

The  English  have  obtained  a  well  merited  fame  in 
water  colour  painting.  Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  this  order  of  painting  does  not  admit  of 
a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  that,  being  less  attended 
to  in  other  countries,  there  exists  no  means  of  instituting 
a  compai'ison,  or  that  the  defects  inherent  to  it  have  some 
analogy  with  those  usually  imputed  to  the  English  style, 
such  as  a  harshness  of  colouring,  a  vagueness  in  the  de- 
tails, an  incorrectness  of  design,  a  want  of  accuracy  in 
the  contours, — these  are  points  which  it  is  difficult  to 
decide ;  certain  it  is  that,  in  England,  this  species  of 
composition  approaches  much  nearer  to  that  of  nations 
the  most  distinguished  by  their  patronage  of  the  fine  arts 
than  she  can  lay  claim  to  in  respect  to  oil  painting. 

E.\CR.vvixas. 

There  is  so  much  in  England  to  find  fault  with,  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  fine  arts,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have 
tlie  oppprtunity  of  giving  unqualified  praise  to  one  of 
their  most  important  branches.  Copper-plate  engraving, 
and  more  particularly  that  style  known  under  the  ap- 
pellation of"  the  English  manner,"  may  be  said  to  rival 
the  most  perfect  productions  of  other  nations,  as  it  may 
claim  a  marked  superiority  over  the  general  run  of  their 
])roductions,  A  labour  of  patience  and  manual  dexterity, 
this  profession  agrees  with  the  national  habits.  It  re- 
ceives many  and  numerous  encouragements  in  the 
facilities  afiorded  by  speculations  of  a  secondary  order, 
but  of  assured  success,  which  reconcile  the  interests  of 
the  artists  with  their  reputation.  The  tool  which  has 
worked  on  the  material  of  a  great  composition,  reposes 
ii-om  the  fatigues  of  its  labour  in  tracing  on  a  plate  of 
small  dimensions  a  landscape  destined  to  adorn  a  keep- 
sake, or  illustrations  of  the  edition'of  an  author  already  in 
vogue.  These  admirable  productions,  distinguished  by 
the  combination  of  grace,  finish,  and  taste,  have  an  as- 
sured sale.  Ordered  beforehand,  and  paid  for  at  a  high 
price,  they  aftbrd  the  artist  the  means  of  waiting,  with- 
out an.xicty  for  the  present,  the  ])rice  reserved  at  some 
distant  date  for  a  long  and  painful  labour;  and  if  they 
do  not  establish  his  reputation,  they  at  least  contribute 
to  his  comfort,  and-  allow  him  to  bestow  greater  earc  or 
the  finish  of  those  ckef-cTcciiVi-es,  which  recommend  hif 
name  to  his  own  age  and  to  posterity. 

Engraving  on  precious  stones  has  also  attained  a  per 
fcetion  not  sufficiently  noticed,  because  it  only  e.xerciseE 
itself  on  objects  of  trifling  value  and  of  common  use;  but 
il',  in  (ilaec  of  limiting  its  exercise  to  the  carving  of  coats 
of  arms  on  seals,  tliis  branch  of  the  art  elevated  its  views 
to  the  historical  style,  it  would  attain  a  perfection  equal 
to  the  most  approved  models  whioh  antiquity  has  handed 

SCULPTU.1E. 

Sculpture,  encouraged  by  a  more  positive  patronage, 
and  the  demands  for  the  numerous  public  edifices,  and 
confined  within  a  narrower  range  than  painting,  is  cul- 
tivatcfl  in  England  with  tolerable  success.  Criticism, 
which  has  had  to  find  fault  with  the  vicious  composition 
of  many  of  its  works,  may  sp^ak  with  more  indulgence 
on  the  cxprcKsion  of  the  heads,  on  the  truth  of  the  atti- 
tudes, on  tlie  boldness  witli  which  the  national  costume 
has  been  employed,  and  the  nobleness  which  has  been 
given  to  it  in  spite  of  the  little  devclopcmcnt  of  the  dra- 
peries. Westminster,  St.  Paul's,  Trinity  college  at 
Cambridge,  and  the  chapel  royal  at  Windsor,  present 
grand,  vast,  and  sublime  compositions.  .'Vntiquc  sculp- 
ture has  left  no  more  beautiful  conception  than  the  statue 
of  Newton  at  Cambridge,  by  Roubillac.  Nor 
disavow  the  tombs  of  the  Duke  of  Argylc  and  of  Mrs. 
Nightingale  at  Westminster,  by  tlie  same  artist.    Those 
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Nelson  and  Chatham,  and  many  monuments  of  the 
s^nie  kind  at  St.  Paul's,  and  the  admirable  mausoleum  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte   at  Windsor,  are  works  of  rare 
rit,  of  which  countries  having  the  best  founded  pre- 
isions  to  superiority  might  wcil  be  proud.     Bronze  is, 
or  appears  to  be,  less  favourable  than  marble  to  the  dis- 
play  of  tlie  talent  of  English  statuaries.     The  public 
squares   are   furnished,   rather    than  ornamented,  witli 
statues  of  ordinary  merit,  some  of  which  have  even  a 
ridiculous   effect.     The  appearance  of  these  statues  is 
rendered  disagreeable  by  a  cloud  of  black  dust,  (the 
deposit  of  coal  smoke,)  which  defaces  the  details.    From 
the  obliteration  of  the  parts,  as  well  as  from  the  colour, 
you  would  mistake  the  material  for  cast  iron  instead 
of  bronze.     It  may  be  added,  that  the  general  cfTect  of 
statues,  almost  always  out  of  proportion  with  the  pi 
they  are  exposed  to  view,  little  disposes  the 
noisscur  to  pronounce  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  ai 


In  classifying  the  relative  degree  of  imperfection  of 
the  fine  arts  in  England,  architecture  should  be  placed 
still  lower  than  painting.  It  is  almost  reduced  to  the 
■  le  of  heaping  brick  upon  brick,  without  farther 
order  or  symmetry  than  that  necessary  to  create  open- 
ings for  doors  and  windows.  If  a  house  should  be  too 
small,  another  is  built  at  the  side  of  it,  out  of  harmony 
with  the  first.  English  architects  do  not  hesitate  to 
place  a  beam  on  an  arch,  a  small  window  by  the  side  of 
a  wide  door,  or  a  chimney  at  the  angle  of  a  building. 
Do  they  wish  for  ornaments?  they  can  only  find  columns; 
they  do  not  ti-ouble  themselves  either  with  their  proper- 
tions  or  their  props.  Their  height  is  determined  by  the 
elevation  of  the  edifice.  They  are  placed  on  a  cornice 
or  on  a  balcony,  with  as  little  motive  as  there  would  be 
for  placing  them  underneath  :  they  are  indifferently 
ployed  in  ornamenting  a  shop,  a  palace,  or  a  cottage 

Nor  can  even  the  praise  of  imitation  be  accorded  to 
English  architecture.  Witness  the  triumphal  arch 
the  Green  Park,  and  that  of  the  palace  destined  to  beeoi 
the  royal  residence— a  bold  defiance  of  bad  taste.  One 
is  tempted  to  ask,  where  the  English  can  have  conceived 
the  idea  of  St.  Paul's,  when  one  sees  so  many  ridiculous 
edifices  heaped  round  this  ckef-tTtBuvie. 

The  internal  arrangement  of  the  houses  is  in  keeping 
with  the  poverty  of  their  external  decoration.  The  sys- 
tem is  exactly  the  same  for  the  house  of  a  lord  as  for  that 
of  a  tradesman;  the  difference  exists  only  in 
portions.  The  taste  of  the  architect  goes  for  n 
the  ornamental  portion.  When  he  has  built  foui 
fragile  that  the  roll  of  a  carriage  produces  a  general 
crepitation,  placed  horizontally,  as  well  as  perpendi 
larly,  separations  which  form  ceilings  and  partition  walls, 
and  added  to  these  a  narrow  staircase  of  difficult  ascent, 
which  communicates  with  the  three  stories  of  this 
wretched  house,  his  occupation  is  at  an  end. 

In  order  to  rival  the  architect's  good  taste,  an  uphol- 
sterer generally  covers  these  walls  with  a  paper  of  a  red 
ground.  He  furnishes  two  or  three  of  the  rooms  in  the 
same  colour,  places  four-post  beds  in  the  sleeping-rooms, 
carpets  in  all  the  apartments,  and  behold  an  English 
house  ready  to  receive  its  inmates!  As  to  looking- 
glasses,  tlicy  are  rarely  met  with,  and  arc  generally  of 
small  dimensions.  If  the  English  wished  for  clocks, 
they  would  find  it  difficult  to  i)lace  them  in  apartments 
without  brackets,  whose  elevated  chimney-pieces  (four  or 
five  feet  high)  are  without  shelves. 

Instead  of  being  composed  of  folding  shutters,  the 
windows  are  formed  of  grooved  panels,  sliding  into  one 
another,  and  cut  out  about  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  stoop  the  head  to  look  out; 
and  one  is  also  obliged  to  bend  oneself  if  one  wishes 
to  walk  in  the  narrow  balcony  before  the  house. 

In  looking  over  the  numerous  heaps  of  habitations 
which  have  risen  around  the  capital  during  the  last  half 
century,  on  the  sea-coast,  and  in  every  place  in  which 
there  has  been  a  pretext  to  build,  and  in  examining  the 
architecture  employed,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  if 
the  English  know  how  to  build  towns,  they  do  not  know 
how  to  build  houses.  This  arises  from  an  abundance  of 
capital  and  a  penury  of  taste. 

The  propensity  for  all  tliat  is  bizarre  has  induced  them 
to  adopt  with  a  sort  of  passion  the  Gothic  architecture. 
They  employ  this  style  in  the  building  of  chateaux  and 
of  the  most  insigniljeant  houses,  but  they  know  not  how 
to  divest  it  of  its  numerous  imperfections. 

They  preserve,  in  the  staircases,  the  original  cramped 
and  narrow  dimensions  and  high  steps;  in  the  corridors, 
the  antique  darknesss  and  want  of  breadth;  in  the  faf;adcp, 
tho  irregularity;  and  in  the  whole  distribution  and  ar- 
rangement, those  inconveniences  wliicli  may  have  been 


overlooked  by  the  unrefined  habits  of  the  twelfth  century. 
As  objects  of  perspective,  these  Gothic  structures  have  a 
pleasing  efiect;  but  as  houses  are  more  intended  for  ha- 
bitation than  to  gratify  the  -sight,  common  sense  should 
point  out  the  propriety  of  adapting  a  mansion  to  the  wants 
and  exigencies  of  existing  civilisation. 

English  ai-ehitects  do  not  succeed  any  better  in  the 

nstruction  of  palaces  than  in  the  building  of  plainer 

dwelUiigs.     London  and  Brightbn,  as  well'as  other  parts 

of  the  tlirce  kingdoms,  offer  proofs  enough  in  support  of 

the  severe  judgment  whiSi  has  been  here  pronounced. 

There  is,  however,  a  style  in  which  it  would  be  unju.st 
to  refuse  to  English  architects  the  praise  of  very  distin- 
guished talent:  I  mean  religious  edifices.  Far  inferior, 
doubt,  to  St.  Paul's,  but  still  in  an  honourable  ranii, 
may  be  placed  a  crowd  of  modern  churches ;  some  in  the 
Grecian  style;  others,  more  especially,  in  the  Gothic. 
These  constructions  would  do  honour  to  a  nation  more 
advanced  in  the  arts  than  the  English.  Elegance  and 
justness  of  proportions— elaborate  execution — a  design  m 
mony  with  the  sacred  character  of  the  edifice — beauty 
of  situation,  are  all  united  in  these  modern  edifices.  In 
the  squares  of  London,  as  in  the  picturesque  sites  of  Sus- 
t  the  stately  trees  of  Yorkshire,  the  ' 


sex,  or  amongst  t 

veller  halts  with  pleasure  before  those  noble  edifices,  which 
he  is  surprised  to  meet  in  a  country  having  so  little  to 
boast  of  in  the  way  of  architecture.  He  is  tempted  to 
ask  himself  if  these  structures  and  the  surrounding  ' 
houses  have  been  the  work  of  the  same  architects,  and 
if  recourse  has  not  been  had  to  foreigners  to  raise  tem- 
ples to  the  Divinity. 

Although  English  buildings  are  bizarre,  deprived  of 
taste,  and  at  variance  with  the  most  simple  rules  and 
combinations  of  art,  they  produce,  nevertheless,  a  grand 
effect  to  the  eye  which  views  them  as  a  whole. 

This  effect  is  principally  owing  to  the  happy  idea  of 
building  a  certain  number  of  houses  seemingly  connect- 
ed together,  and  having  the  appearance  of  one  vast  build- 
ing, whose  symmetrical  architecture,  aftbrds  the  illusion 
of  a  palace;  to  the  position  of  the  building,  and  an  occa- 
sional irregularity,  which  permits  the  most  imposing 
parts  to  be  thrown  into  projection.  This  monumental  as- 
pect produces  astonishment,  and  might  surprise  one  into 
admiration,  if  common  sense  did  not  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  understanding,  and  enable  it  to  assign  to  things  their 
just  and  proper  value. 

MUSIC. 

The  art  of  music,  like  that  of  painting,  in  appreciated 
more  by  the  expense  which  it  involves,  tlian  by  the  real 
enjoyments  it  affords.  Cultivated  with  little  success  by 
the  English,  it  is  scarcely  followed  as  a  profession,  unless 
by  foreigners,  the  more  dearly  paid  because  they  seek  to 
find  in  the  money  which  they  gain,  not  only  a  recom- 
pense for  their  talent,  but  a  compensation  for  the  little 
interest  which  it  inspires. 

If  English  voices  afford  little  gratification,  English 
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and  if,  which  never  happens,  tho  sounds  of  a  sharp  voice 
should  distinctly  strike  the  tympanum  of  an  attentive 
auditory,  it  would  not  be  affected  in  a  disagreeable  man- 
ner. By  a  habit  of  which  people  arc  not  aware,  and 
which  can  only  originate  in  the  little  pleasure  caused  by 
music  too  often  unworthy  of  attention,  people  do  not  lis- 
ten ;  and  hence  it  is  that  an  English  concert  is  but  a 
noise  of  instruments  which  mingles  itself  with  the  noise 
of  conversations,  rendered  more  deafening  by  the  neces- 
sity which  the  talkers  lie  under  of  making  their  voices 
prevail  over  those  of  the  singers. 

When  this  c^ariOTri  has  lasted  the  prescribed  time,  an 
end  is  put  to  it ;  the  artists  are  dismissed  after  having 
been  well  paid. 

If  professional  music  is  thus  rewarded,  one  may  ima- 
gine that  amateurs  are  little  encouraged  to  njake  this 
sort  of  talent  available.  They  limit  themsehcs  to  tho 
feeble  execution  of  iiieces  on  the  harp  or  piano,  generally 
accompanied  by  a  flute  or  the  song  of  lomances.  Fo- 
reigners alone  lend  a  willing  attention.  As  for  the  Eng- 
lish, they  continue  their  conversations  quite  as  much  be- 
fore amateurs  as  before  artists.  ""  , 

English  musical  compositions  are  happily  rare,  and  1 
are   undistinguished   by  any    nationality 
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chestras  which  play  them,  tho 
streets,  and  the  miserable  wretches  wlio  turn 
are  drawn  from  the  continent  to  London.  It 
ality,  the  wisest  plan. 


TnE.iTaES. 
An  examination  of  the  staid  of  the  theatres  will  con- 
elude  the  subject  of  the  fine  arts.  The  taste  or  sentiment 
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which  imprints  a  particular  direction  to  talents,  allliougli 
it  exercises  an  inliuence  on  the  histrionic  art,  does  not, 
however,  operate  so  injuriously  upon  it  as  on  the  other 
branches  of  the  fine  arts.  England  possesses  a  consider, 
able  number  of  comedians,  and  is  specially  distinguished 
by  tragedians  of  note.  Declamation  is  not,  as  in  France, 
reduced  to  a  system  ;  it  is  based  on  the  actor's  observa- 
tion of  nature,  and  would  leave  little  to  desire,  if  it  did 
not  frequently  descend  to  too  minute  details.  The  tour- 
nure  of  male  as  well  as  female  actors  is  not  sufficiently 
natural.  Their  gait  is  awkward  and  embarrassed;  their 
address  is  deficient  in  suppleness  and  grace.  The  actors 
group  themselves  witli  difficulty,  and  cross  the  stage  with 
awkwardness.  Nothing  in  their  demeanour  indicates  the 
study,  the  idea  even  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  good 
society.  As  a  counterbalance  to  these  defects,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  often  hit  on  the  just  cvpression  of  phy. 
siognomy  and  tone.  Mediocre  in'the  higher  and  lighter 
comedy,  they  excel  in  tragedy,  which  lends  itself  to  i 
marked  declamation,  and  in  low  comedy,  which  permit 
its  votaries  to  descend  to  overcharged  caricature. 

Exceedingly  rich  in  tragic  authors  of  the  first  order 
England  is  deficient  in  comic  autliors  of  an  elevated  style, 
and  borrows  from  France  the  greater  part  of  the  subjects 
of  the  small  pieces  which  are  played  on  her  theatres. 
These  lose  much  of  their  merit  in  the  mutilation  they 
undergo  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  them  to  the  English 
taste.  Nor  are  they  less  deteriorated  by  translation,  and 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  played.  They 
local  application  which  they  had  at  Paris,  but  which  they 
cannot  preserve  in  London. 

It  is  in  operas,  where  the  poetry  as  well  as  the  music 
has  been  borrowed  from  French  authors,  that  tlie  dif- 
ference between  the  two  countries  is  more  sensibly  felt. 
A  Vandal,  incapable  of  appreciating  a  musical  idea, 
draws  his  pen  over  a  bar  of  Rossini,  of  Boyeldicu,  of 
Auber ;  cuts  out  whole  pieces,  and  what  is  still  worse, 
parts  of  a  piece;  and  when  he  has  reduced  it  to  a  conve- 
nient size,  distributes  it  to  the  other  Vandals,  the  singers 
and  orchestra,  who  execute  it  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner  before  a  public  who,  less  intent  upon  the  quality 
tlian  the  quantity,  are  well  satisfied,  provided  they  find 
occupation  from  seven  in  tlie  evening  till  twelve  or  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

There  is  an  English  Opera  in  London,  but  so  bad,  that 
even  an  English  public  (the  least  difficult  to  please)  have 
pronounced  condemnation  upon  it.  Confined  to  a  small 
theatre,  at  a  season  when  all  the  world  is  out  of  town, 
the  English  opera  serves  only  as  theatrical  food  to  a 
class  not  over  dainty.  When  the  great  houses  open, 
which  offer  more  attractive  entertainment,  the  English 
opera  disappears. 

A  French  theatre  draws  a  constant  influx  of  visiters 
during  four  or  five  months  of  each  year.  Its  stock- 
pieces  are  strengthened  by  a  supply  from  the  vaude- 
villes of  Paris;  which  city  also  lends  the  aid  of  her  most 
remarkable  actors,  thus  rendering  supportable  the  me- 
diocrity of  the  ordinary  troop. 

The  Opera,  or  King's  Theatre,  presents  an  almost  ex- 
clusive company  of  foreign  artistes.  The  prima  donnas 
and primo tenorcs of ItSi]y .and  Ihccorpsde  baUeto{Fra.nce 
furnish  tjioir  most  distinguished  members.  These  arej 
species  of  commodity  which  the  English  custom-house 
laws  do  not  pronounce  contraband.  Fashion,  rather 
than  musical  taste,  draws  crowds  to  this  theatre.  Th 
high  price  of  the  seats  does  not  permit  those  who  piqu 
themselves  on  belonging  to  the  fashionable  classes  to  be 
absent.  The  opera  is  the  best  attended  theatre  in  Lon- 
don,  not  because  it  is  the  best,  but  because  it  is  the 

The  interior  and  e-vtent  of  the  two  greet  English 
theatres  are  more  remarkable  than  their  architectui 
arrangement.  The  bo.Kes  are  found  fault  with  for  being 
too  deep;  the  corridors  and  sorties,  for  being  loo  confined 
and  narrow;  and  the  staircases,  because  of  their  steep- 
ness and  want  of  development.  The  decorations,  which 
vary  with  almost  every  scene,  have  a  fine  effect,  al- 
though they  do  not  generally  produce  the  illusion  of 
those  of  our  opera.  The  costumes  are  rich,  but  not  cor. 
reot,  and  are  moreover  too  loaded  with  tinsel.  The 
abuse  of  fire-works  introduced  to  illuminate,  what  in 
technical  language  are  called  "  the  pictures,"  has  this 
double  inconvenience.  In  the  first  place  it  accustoms 
the  eye  to  a  light  which  is  not  in  nature ;  and,  secondly, 
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The  smaller  theatres  have,  in  a  relative  proportion 
Ihe  same  species  of  merit  and  defects  which  are  ob- 
served in  the  larger  houses.  Their  representations  are 
confined  to  melodrama,  vaudeville,  and  pieces  of  trifling 
comedy.  Many  of  them  possess  very  good  actors,  and 
draw  that  species  of  audience  whose  laughter  and  tears 
are  only  to  be  excited  by  exaggeration. 

What  are  we  to  conclude  from  this  severe  but  strict 
examination  of  the  fine  arts  in  England,  but  that  they 
are  e.votic  plants,  cullivaled  by  national  lu.vury,  b 
fancy  of  the  moment,  by  the  very  expense  at  which' they 
are  produced,  and  which,  up  to  the  present  day,  it  ha 
been  found  impossible  to  acclimatise  ?  Children  of  the 
imagination,  they  cannot  flourish  in  a  country  whe 
that  principle  of  creation,  that  condition  of  existence 
necessary  to  the  production  of  what  is  beautiful,  grand, 
and  true,  is  not  in  existence.  England,  it  will  there- 
fore  be  inferred,  is  condemned  to  remain  tributary  to 
Italy  and  France  for  the  fine  arts.  What  she  has  to  re- 
gret on  this  head  is  too  amply  compensated  for,  in  other 
respects,  to  cause  her  to  lament  a  deficiency  of  which 
one  need  not  fear  to  remind  her. 

PHYSICIANS. 
The  incredulous  in  the  abilities  of  the  professors  ol 
the  healing  art,  could  find  in  a  comparison  of  the  science 
as  practised  in  England  and  in  other  countries,  power- 
ful arguments  in  favour  of  their  scepticism.    In  France, 
for  instance,  physicians  are  men  of  profound  attain, 
ments  in  every  thing  that  relates  directly  or  indirectlv 
to  their  art.      Long  and  painful   studies,  pursued  in 
schools  directed  by  the  most  enlightened  profe-ssors,  and 
possessed  of  the  necessary  means  to  extend  the  domain 
B,  initiate  them  into  the  mysteries  of  the  art. 
There  is  no  country  in  which  one  should  live  longer 
France,  if  the  talent  of  the  physician  could  pro- 
long existence. 

In  England  opportunities  of  study  are  rare,  prcca- 
ous,  and  costly.    There  are  no  other  schools  than  hos- 
pitals, no  other  mode  of  teaching  than  the  unreasoning 
bservation  of  practice.*     Anatomy  supplies  the  Eng- 
ish  schools  by  means  as  imperfect  for  science  as  they 
re  revolting  to  humanity.  The  anatomical  study  of  pe- 
uliar  and  organic  diseases  can  be  but  rarely  pursued, 
a  consequence  of  the  prejudices  which  are  opposed  to 
he  investigations  of  science.     Hence  it  results  that  all 
!  imperfect,  as  well  in  the  teaching  as  in  the  practice 
f  medicine.    The  duration  of  human  life  is  nevertheless 
s  long  as  in  France.    What  conclusion  are  we  to  dr 
from  this,  but  that  the  science  of  the  physician  only  a 
botes  in  a  very  feeble  degree  to  the  preservation 
human  life,  if  his  ignorance  does  not  abridge   it   ir 
more  sensible  proportion?     In  either  hypothesis,  i( 
apparent  that  medicine  exerci.'ies  no  very  determined 
influence  on  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  human 
race.     The  only  positive  effect  is  that  produced  by  the 
habits,  manners,  and  diet,  and  the  greater  or  less 
taken  to  combat  the  inconveniences  of  climate,  of  local 
situation,  or  of  personal  position. 

If  the  state  of  medicine  should  exhibit  a  minister 
ence  as  relates  to  the  prolongation  of  human  life, 
assuredly  it  would  do  so  in   England.     The   different 
causes  just  indicated  are  all  attended  witli  their  cffe 
The  absence  of  long  and  continuous  study  limits  medical 
knowledge  to  vague  and  very  superficial  speculations. 
Violent  remedies  derived  at  random  from  the  pharmacy, 
and  empiricism,  are  the  means  resorted  to.     The  result 
of  all  is,  that  a  guinea  is  placed  without  delicacy  in  the 
hands  of  the  doctor,  and  received  without  shame,  at  each 
visit.     The  patient  is  cured  in  more  or  less  time,  accord- 
ing as  his  constitution  is  good  or  bad.  It  is  his  affair,  not 
that  of  the  physician. 

There  exists,  under  the  name  of  surgeons,  a  class  of 

men  exercising  the  healing  art,  or  at  least  that  of  having 

patients  under  cure.     In  England,  remedies  are  ordered 

"is  candles,  sugar,  or  cloth.     Surgeons  differ 


It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  English  physicians 
are  the  first  in  the  world.  Were  they  to  pursue  the 
French  system,  they  might  attain  "  the  bad  pre-emi- 
nence" of  French  physicians,  who  are  araono-  the  worst 
of  the  tribe. —  Translator,  ° 


from  physicians  in  this,  that  they  cannot  receive  fees.« 
They  remunerate  themselves  by  a  profit  on  their  drugs. 
Five  or  six  phials,  dearly  charged  for,  and  filled  with 
remedies  of  all  colours,  boxes  of  pills,  ointments,  &c. 
pass  from  the  shop  of  the  apothecary  into  the  chamber, 
sometimes  into  the  stomach,  but  oflener  out  of  the  win- 
dow, of  the  patient,  'i'liis  is  a  matter  of  small  moment, 
provided  the  apothecary  receives  the  remuneration  for 
his  visit  and  medical  advice. 

Energetic  remedies  form  the  substratum  of  the  pre- 
scriptions of  English  practitioners.^  Alcohol  enters  into 
the  greater  part  of  the  preparations,  and  always  in  the 
leastrational  manner.  I  have  seen  it  administered  in  larger 
doses,  to  a  patient  hastening  to  the  tomb  through  a  con- 
firmed consumption.  It  is  a  part  of  the  treatment  pre- 
vvhen  tlie  patient  is  convalescent.  The  abuse  of 
this  drug  is  carried  to  inconceivable  lengths.  I  know  a 
lady  who  drinks  a  pint  of  brandy  a  day  by  tlie  advice  of 
her  physician ;  and  wonderful  to  tell,  this  regimen  has 
already  lasted  for  six  years.  No  where  is  the  healing 
exercised  with  a  more  sovereign  contempt  of  the  most 
common  rules,  with  a  more  absolute  disregard  of  reason- 
ng  and  common  sense,  than  m  England. 

It  is  said  that  surgery  has  attained  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  and  in  support  of  this  assertion,  the  names  of 
two  very  rich  surgeons  are  cited.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  deny  these  individuals  the  possession  of  rare 
talents,  if  we  estimate  the  latter  by  the  immense  fortanes 
hey  have  acquired. 

ENGLISH  CLERGY, 

No  comparison  can  be   instituted  between  dissimilar 
objects.     It  would  be  folly  to  institute  a  comparison  he- 
rn the  clergy  of  France  and  that  of  England. 
What  is  a  piiest  in  France  ?"  said  a  very  religions 
deputy,  when  delivering  himself  at  the  tribune,  and  whose 
word  may  be  believed    in  this    matter.— -"A  priest  in 
France  is  a  simple  man,  without  family,  without  credit, 
of  little  influence,  poorly  clad  in  black,  who  supplies  by 
nward  piety,  a  great  disinterestedness,  and  a  fervent 
rity,  those  exterior  advantages  which  are  wanting  to 
.     He  is  not  to  be  met  in  the  salons,  because  there  his 
qualities  are  not  necessary,  and  he  would  find  himself  mis- 
placed  ;  too  often  sprung  from  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
opposes,  at  times,  an  indiscreet  pride  to  the  lowness  of 
origin.     The  mediocrity  of  his  fortune  leaves  him  no 
other  resource  for  doing  good,  than  to  importune  those 
ho  have  wealth  to  succour  those  who  have  notliing." 
If  one  wished  to  adopt  the  form  employed  by  this 
deputy ,'to  give  an  account  of  the  English  clergy,  the  re- 
ply to  the  question — What  is  a  clergyman  in  England  ? 
— would  be  as  follows.    An  English  clergyman  is  a  man 
of  distinguished  birth,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  family, 
provided  with  a  rich  benefice,  living  in  luxury,  partici- 
pating in  every  pleasure,  in  all  the  enjoyments  of  the 
world,  playing,  hunting,  dancing,  attending  tlie  theatres, 
neither  grave  nor  serious,  unless  nature  has  made  liira 
so;  he  is  one  who  hoards  his  emoluments  in  order  to 
settle  his  children ;  who  spends  his  fortune  in  wagering, 
in  liorses,_in  dogs,  sometimes  (when  he  is  thoughtless 
and  devoid  of  foresight)  with  a  mistress  ;  in  any  event, 
giving  little  to  the  poor,  and  leaving  tlieir  case^  and  Ihe 
fulfilment  of  duties  which  he  disdains,  to  some  unfortu- 
nate curate,  who  for  a  miserable  stipend  is  obliged  to  ex- 
hibit the  virtues  and  to  fulfil  the  duties  which  the  in- 
imbent  despises  and  neglects. 

This  double  portrait  of  the  English  and  French  clergy 
perfectly  true.  The  neglect  and  indigence  of  whicli 
consequence  of  tlie  spread  of  revolutionary  principles 
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laws)  the  French  clergy  have  been  the  victims,  have 
operated  to  turn  from  that  career  those  members  of  ho- 
nourable families  who  heretofore  recruited  the  clerical 
ranks.  At  present,  the  zeal  of  the  bishops  beats  up  for 
recruits  among  young  men  of  fhe  humblest  birth,  who, 
comparing  their  primitive  state  of  abject  and  miserable 
poverty  with  the  prospect  of  a  life  less  laborious,  to  which 
they  have  been  prepared  by  a  semblance  of  education. 


*  It  is  evident  from  what  follows,  that  the  author 
ipeaks  of  apothecaries,  sometimes  called  surgeon  apothe- 
aries.  But  here  is  the  danger  of  a  foreigner  writing  on 
English  customs.  A  surgeon  can  not  only  receive  fees, 
ecover  them  in  a  court  of  law ;  while  a  physician 
has  no  legal  remedy.— J"ro;is?a(or, 
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and  which  raises  them  to  a  social  position  less  degraded, 
sre  led  to  prefer  the  cassock  of  the  priest  to  the  smock- 
frock  of  the  wagoner.  After  having  consecrated  some 
years  to  the  acquisition  of  indispensable  attainments, 
they  leave  tlie  seminaries  without  novitiate,  without  a 
study  of  the  world  or  the  spirit  of  their  calling,  to  oppose, 
v.'if.h  a  sort  of  brutal  awkwardness,  the  ahsolutism  of 
their  reli^aous  principles  to  the  reasoning  independence 
of  their  parishioners.  Destitute  of  experience,  deprived 
of  tliat  tact  wliicli  the  habits  of  living  in  the  bosom  of  a 
respectable  faniilv  mislit  have  given  them,  if  the  lowli- 
ness of  their  condition'' did  not  put  tliis  advantage  out  of 
their  reach,  they  commence  a  struggle  with  those  they 
are  called  on  to  direct,  and  a  reciprocal  malevolence  en- 
sues, rendering  the  intercliange  of  good  feeling 
oflices  alike  impossible.  Henceforth,  it  is  only 
mon',  which  aie  turned  into  ridicule,  or  by  alms  sub. 
stractcd  from  clerical  to  administer  to  still  more  wretch- 
ed and  more  ungrateful  poverty,  that  tlie  presence  of  the 
village  curate  becomes  knomi,  and  liis  life  is  destined  to 
flow  on  amidst  storms,  fatigues,  and  overwhelming  pri- 
vations. Yet  is  lie  pursued  by  envy,  as  though  he  were 
happy  and  lionourcd  ! 

Sue  h  is  not  the  life  of  the  English  oeclesiastie.  His 
earner  is  marked  out  beforehand  :  its  close  is  as  appa- 
rent to  liim  as  its  eommoneeraent.  He  knows  vvhetlier 
his  liopes  should  centre  in  the  possession  of  a  benefice 
of  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  pounds  sterling,  or 
wliclher  his  ambition  may  aspire  to  a  mitre.  He  knows 
also  that,  in  the  least  favourable  hypothesis,  his  educa- 
tion and  studies,  which  are  never  closely  scrutinised, 
will  suffice  to  secure  for  him  an  honourable  position. 
His  family  or  friends  hold  a  rich  curacy  in  reserve  for 
him,  on  wliich  lie  will  reside  if  he  have  the  desire  and 
t!ie  hope  of  further  elevation.  If  he  be  anxious  to  sacri- 
fice future  prospects  to  present  pleasures,  ho  will  cause 
the  duties  of  his  cure  to  be  performed  by  a  paid  curate. 
A  grave  and  sober  course  of  life,  vast  theological  learn- 
ing, above  all,  pulpit  eloquence,  are  indispensable  con- 
ditions to  the  attainment  of  a  bishopric;  but  though 
lliese  qualities  are  the  result  of  some  sacrifices,  still  the 
advantages  preponderate;  each  step  in  the  ladder  of 
preferment  is  accompanied  with  an  increase  of  wealth, 
of  honour,  and  consideration,  and  the  courage  and  per- 
severance of  the  aspirant  are  sustained  by  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  honours,  the  influence,  and  the  large  fortune 
reserved  to  him  who  reaches  the  fortunate  eminence. 

The  Bench  of  Bishops  numbers  individuals  as  distin- 
guished by  their  talents  as  by  their  morals  ;  too  much 
engaged,  however,  by  their  interference  in  polities  as 
spiritual  peers,— too  much  carried  away  by  their  taste 
for  preaching,  they  do  not  devote  themselves  sufficiently 
to  the  supcnntendenec  of  the  subordinate  clergy,  who 
live  in  a  sort  of  independence  of  spiritual  authority,  and 
who  are  only  made  to  feel  the  existence  of  discipline 
when  some  outrageous  scandal  has  rendered  an  act  of 
severity  indispensable. 

The  staid  manners  'of  tlio  bishops  do  not  preserve 
them  from  habits  of  luxury  and  e.\pense ;  besides  ai 
episcopal  palace  appertaining  to  the  see,  and  a  mansioi 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sites  of  their  diocess,  the, 
have  houses  in  London,  where  sessions  of  parliamen 
afford  them  a  pretext  for  residence. 

A  black  dress,  but  not  distinguished  in  its  cut  fron 
that  of  the  rest  of  society,  is  worn  by  clergymen  of  io: 
Ion, — by  those  younger  sons  of  noble  families  who  only 
belong  to  the  church  in  consequence  of  the  fortune  '' 
provides  for  them.  These  are  the  priests  who  are  oflenE 
seen  at  Epsom,  Dnncaster,  and  Newmarliet,  at  tb 
sporting-parties  of  Norfolk  and  Yorkshire,  than  in  th 
pulpit.  The  clerical  costume  interferes  in  Englan 
with  none  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  world  ;  those  wli 
wear  it  do  not  hesitate  to  appear  at  balls  and  routs,  ( 
in  o)iera  stalls  ;  and  they  have  no  scruples  at  being  seen 
in  a  box  at  the  Adelphi  or  the  Olympic. 

Tlio  pari.'.h  priests,  or  clergymen  on  wh 
of  souls  devolves,  find  compensation  for  thi 
their  profession  in  an  appropriate  endowment,  and  in 
the  pleasures  of  a  less  boisterous  society.  There  arc 
few  even  of  these  who  do  not  mingle,  with  their  numer- 
OU3  families,  and  with  apparent  pleasure,  in  the  mazes 
of  a  quadrille  or  of  a  country  dance. 

I  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  severity, 
with  which  protestant  clergymen  enforce  the  observance 
of  the  Sunday,  with  the  passion  of  many  for  the  dance. 
This  passion  exposes  them  to  the  familiarity,  often  to 
the  railleries  of  those  to  whom  they  should  aflrord  serious 
example, — to  the  reproaches  of  that  class  to  whom  they 
interdict  enjoyments  which  they  thoiiiaelves  follow  with 
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t  of  delight.  It  would  be  better,  howevei 
peasantry  to  dance  on  tlie  Sunday,  than 
them  to  the  dangerous  temptation  of  expenc 
ime  in  idleness  or  drinking. 

The  country  clergy  of  England  are  disting 
levere  and  irreproachable  manners;  but  their 
imited  to  the  celebration  of  the  service,  dn  r. 
0  the  distribution  of  alms.  There  are  very  fe 
nen  who  know  the  number,  tlie  names,  or  thi 
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the  humble  dwelling  of  his  ministry  to  the  wretched 
bin  of  the  indigent.  From  poverty  to  misery  the 
transition  is  hardly  perceptible.  The  catholic  priest 
f  the  woes  he  comes  to  succour.  If  he  is  carri- 
1  the  midst  of  his  duties,  he  has  little  to  regret 
ng  a  world  where  his  lot  has  been  none  of  tlie 
happiest.  No  one  weeps  over  his  tomb,  no  one  suiFeis 
"om  his  untimely  exit.  The  idea  of  the  past  troubles 
im  not ;  his  thoughts  are  fi.«d  on  the  future,  and  thai 
ilure  is  eternity.  He  faces  theiefore  without  fear, 
most  without  refleetion.dangers  which  would  bo  more 
rmidable,  if  he  participated  in  the  enjoymeiils  of  life 
-if  he  had  a  wife,  children,  and  all  that  constitutes 
orldly  happiness. 

The  fecundity  of  clerical  marriages  has  become  pro- 
irbial.  When  habits  of  order  are  conjoined  with  a 
high  preferment,  the  fortune  of  the  children  of  these 
marriages  is  almost  assured.  But  it  is  not  always  thus 
The  inconveniences  of  the  contrast  between  a  certaii 
rank  in  the  social  scale,  joined  to  a  finished  education 
and  the  privations  of  a  precarious  existence,  are  some^ 
times  felt.  Clergymen's  widows  commonly  obtair 
asylums  in  institutions  established  for  this  purpose 
their  sons  turn  their  education  to  account ;  v;hile  th( 
daughters  seek  in  the  employment  of  their  talents  ro 
sources  which  they  do  not  always  find.  Sometiniei 
they  iiave  not  the  courage  to  resist  proposals  too  equivo 
cal  to  be  honourable. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  question  of  the  celibacj 
or  marriage  of  the  clergy  were  to  bo  determined  on  thi 
comparison  of  what    i.-<   observed  in  England,   and   ii 
France,  an  impartial  judge  would  pronounce  in  favour  o 
the  latter  system.  He  would  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
that  with  an  equal  regularity  of  manners,  there  results 
from  a  life  of  celibacy,  greater  abnegation  of  the  good 
things  of  this   world,  more  disinterestedness,  and  m^ 
real  charity  ;  whilst  greater  attachment  to  this  1 
more  anxious  attention  to  family  concerns,  less  affect: 
for  the  dulie.s  of  his  calling,  less  disposition  to  exerc 
charity   and   benevolence,  and  less  means  of  satisfy: 
these  calls,  fall  to  llie  lot  of  the  married  clergy.     With 
every  allowance,  therefore,  for  exaggerated  opinions,  an 
isolated   priest   is   belter  for  .society  than  a  clergyman 
attached  to  all  its  interests,  participating  in  all  its  in- 
fluences,  and  subjected   to  all   the  conditions  which  it 
imposes. 

If  a  comparison  were  instituted  between  the  French 
and  English  clergy  ;  if  the  austere  forms  of  the  one— 
thoirsclfsacrifice— their  abnegation  of  family  affection— 
their  inexhaustible  charity— if  the  privations  wliich  they 
impose  on  themselves  to  satisfy  such  claims— if  their  un- 
furnished houses,  their  humble  costume,  their  rigid 
practice  ofthe  severities  of  religion,  were  to  be  contrast, 
ed  with  the  easy  and  comfortable  lives  of  the  English 
clergy — with  their  anxiety  for  the  present  and  future 
happinessof  their  families  and  friends— llieir  expendi- 
ture in  matters  not  in  harmony  with  their  sacred  func- 
tions—the recherche  of  their  furniture,  of  their  dress, 
and  of  their  equipages — Reason,  which  would  pronounce 
an  impartial  decree,  and  range  on  the  one  side  a  true 
virtue  regardless  of  sacrifices,  and  which  errs  only  by  a 
want  of  tact  in  the  use  of  means ;  and  on  the  other  a 
sort  of  mundane  virtue,  which  has  found  an  easy  way 
to  reconcile  a  grave  calling  with  manners  neither  grave 
nor  serious  enough  for  tho  clerical  state,  would  declare 
a  preference  of  the  humble  clergy  of  the  Catholic 
church,  over  tho  rich  and  sumptuous  pastors  ofthe  Pro- 
testant establishment. 
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ry  parts  of  England, 
h  they  preach  every 
nday  draw  a  numerous  and   attentive   congregation. 
i>als  are  commenced  and  terminated  by  blessings  and 
ace.     The  bishops  srt  in  tho  house  of  lords  by  a  sort 
national  deference,  for  no  law  gives  them  title  to  a 
it.»     A  religious  spirit  tlien  exists  in  England. 
What  is  the  celebration  of  tho   Sabbath  in  catholic 
untries — in  those  countries  which  are  accused  of  a 
blind  intolerance  f     A  means  of  repose,  of  pleasure  even 
the  lower  classes  of  society  ;  a  leisure-time  for  the 
.or  classes;  for  the  one  and  the  other,  an  opportuni- 
ty of  procuring  that  relaxation  which  cannot  often  ba 
■jtained  on  days  dedicated  to  business  or  labour.     Pro- 
dcd  that  one  or  two  members  of  each  family  appear 
at  the  parish  church  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  whether 
stimulated  to  do  so  by  real  devotion,  or  out  of  respect 
for  outward   appearances,  a  duty  is  performed  towards 
society,  which,  though  not  considered  indispensable,  is 
applauded   as  a  profession   of  religious  faith.     People 
think  they  have  thus  fulfilled  their  duty  towards  God, 
whose  ministers  require  no  more. 

The  Sabbath  produces  in  England  an  absolute  sus- 
pension of  business,  labour,  and  pleasure.  Unless  at 
those  hours  when  the  monotonous  and  prolonged  jin- 
gling of  bells  call  the  faithful  to  prayer,  all  is  sad,  mo- 
tionless, silent.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  rolling  of  a 
carriage  comes  to  interrupt  the  meditations  of  thoso 
who  pray,  or  to  distract  the  ennui  of  those  whom  cus- 
lom  confines  at  home.  The  approach  pf  carriages  to 
church  is  forbidden  during  ihe  progress  of  divine  ser- 
vice. All  places  of  public  amusement  are  closed— the 
most  innocent  domeslie  recreations  are  banished  for 
the  day.  If  the  sounds  of  a  piano  are  heard,  it  is  in 
accompaniment  to  psalms.  In  many  "houses,  the  in- 
mates dine  on  cold  meats,  prepared  the  day  before,  so 
that  the  servants  may  be  relieved  from  all  labour.  The 
reading  of  a  sermon  is  the  only  recreation  allowed. 
Vv'ill  it  then  be  said  that  a  religious  spirit  does  not  exist 
in  England  ? 

Hear  an  Englishman  speak  of  the  customs  of  the 
catholic  religion,  and  bo  will  denounce  the  slavery  of 
the  people,  and  even  of  kings,  to  the  papal  yoke.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  prisons  are  always  open  to  receive 
the  victims  of  a  worship  which  allows  neither  opposition, 
nor  the  exercise  of  reason.  If  ho  permits  the  existence 
ofthe  Inquisition,  or  ofthe  aulo-da-fes,  it  is  a.s  much 
as  he  will  do.  These  ate  religious  and  national  pre- 
judices, which  he  will  transmit  intact  to  his  descendants, 
as  ho  has  received  them  from  his  ancestors.  He  treats 
these  as  he  does  the  institutions,  of  his  own  country, 
respecting  without  examining  them.  Although  his  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  continent  should  have  taught  him  to 
appreciate  the  credit  due  to  such  opinions,  yet  they  re- 
main unmodified  ;  and  tlio  name  of  papist  is  still  equiva- 
Isnt,  in  his  mind,  to  intolerant  and  superstitious.  In 
his  own  country,  nevertheless,  those  sanguinary  laws  of 
Elizabeth,  which  condemn  to  death  the  priest  found 
celeb.-ating  mass,  v^bich  confiscate  the  goods  of  those 
who  give  them  asylum,  and  subject  to  banishment  those 
who  pray  with  them— these  laws,  although  fallen  into 
disuse,  are  found  still  ,to  subsist.t  England  pulpits  re- 
sound with  furious  diatribes  against  the  catholics.  Tho 
least  infraction  of  the  laws  for  the  observance  of  holy 
days  is  .severely  punished.t  It  was  not  without  a  great 
effort  that  some  of  the  penal  laws  were  repealed  ;  and 
as  if  to  mainlain  against  catholics  a  stigma  inflicted 
upon  them  by  a  religion  which  reproaches  other  creeds 
with  their  intolerance,  there  are  certain  employments 
to  which  oven  now  catholics  are  ineligible.  England 
is  therefore  religious  indeed. 


*  Tiiis  is  a  mistake.  By  Magna  Charta  tho  clergy 
were  to  be  summoned  as  well  as  the  nobility  and  com- 
mons. The  spiritual  peers  are  lords  of  parliament  in 
virtue  of  certain  ancient  baronies  held  under  tlie  king. 
—  Translutor. 

+  This  is  a  mistake,  these  laws  arc  now  happily  le- 
feaXci.—  Translalor. 

t  There  are  no  holy  days  in  England  but  Christmas- 
day  and  Good-Friday.— i4.      ' 


GREAT  BKITAIN  IN  1833. 
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mother  country.  Such  colonisation  is  but  a  removal,  which 
occasions  a  better  distribution  of  a  people.  At  present 
nothing  of  this  kind  takes  place. 

Most  of  the  emigrants  direct  their  steps  towards;  tlje 
United  Slates,  and  it  is  to  her  own,  not  to  Ki;  :  n  .  V 
profit,  that  America  peoples  herself.  It  is  11..I  ! 
indigent  class  that  is  tormented  with  tlie  detin  I 
natal  soil — not  the  mechanics,  whom  the  int:' 
'"  '"VI  nicnt  of  machinery  draws  away;  nt,: 
■  r  whom  the  destruction  of  the  col'mL 
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Cold,    reasoning,    positive,    those    Englishmen 
might   not  be  relinious  from  conviction,  are  so  froi 
sense  of  the  utility  of  religion,  and   from  a  respect  for 
appearances.     Religion   enters  into  all  public  acts  ;  tl 
want  of  it  is  so  much   felt,  that  if  a  town  is  built,  or 
part  of  a  town,  a  church   is  imnjodi.-ifely    raised.     I 
truth,  the   town   is  comincncej   by    the    building  of 
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business  of  speculation,  and  that  the  builder  will  draw  an 
ample  interest  from  his  capital.  That  may  be;  but,  be- 
cause the  speculation  is  productive^  it  mav  be  inferred 
that  the  church  is  frequented  by  a  largo  congregation. 
A  religious  spirit,  then,  prevails  in  England.  ° 

There  arc  few,  even  among  those  most  indifferent  to 
religion,  who  would  dispense  with  the  hearing  of  a  scr- 
mon,  though  it  dwelt  upon  the  most  unpalatable  truths, 
which  can  be  rendered  neither  less  repugnant  nor  more 
attractive  by  the  talents  of  the  preacher,  or  with  being 
present  at  the  service  that  immediately  follows,  if  some 
friend  proposed  it  to  them.  The  reason  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  dread  of  making  a  parade  of  irreligion. 
Every  one  appears  collected  during  the  sermon— pious 
during  the  service.  People  listen,  keep  their  eyes  or 
their  book,  join  in  the  hymn,  kneel  with  the  congrega- 
tion, put  their  head  in  their  hands,  and  appear  quite 
absorbed  in  pious  thoughts  ;  no  one  complains,  on  loav. 
ing  church,  of  the  length  of  the  service.  For  the  pro. 
fane,  nevertheless,  there  is  no  compensation  to  be  found 
in  the  common  place  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  nor  in 
the  harmony  of  a  choir  of  children  of  twelve  years  ol 
age,  mingled  with  the  sharp  voices  of  men  of  fifty,  the 
whole  accompanied  by  the  favourite  instrument  of  Eno- 
land— an  organ.  Tho  English  behave  themselves  de- 
corously in  church;  they  demean  themselves  as  they 
i  of  God.  They  may  be  either  ennvyt 
;   that  is  very  possible  ;  but 
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_  Every  thing,  therefore,  belies  that  character  of 
ligion  which  It  has  been  sought  to  afn.i  to  the  English 
nation.  In  a  country  in  which  so  many  churche" 
built  and  supijorted— where  the  e.fcessive  endowment 
of  the  clergy  has  only  e.xcited  murmurs  since  the  ques- 
tion has  been  made  a  political  one— where  religion  is 
never  turned  into  ridicule— where  the  dogmas  of  reli- 
gion are  never  discussed  but  with  respect— where  reli- 
gion is  made  to  enter  a.s  much  into  the  acts  of  govern- 
ment as  iiito  the  habits  of  private  life — where  people 
fast  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  calamity,— in  such  a 
country  there  is  really  a  religious  spirit  as  well  as  a  re- 
ligion ;  mean  hypocrisy,  a  calculating  viee,  p.-ofitable,  at 
most,  to  individuals  only,  cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge 
01  a  v/liole  nation. 

E.MIGR.\TION. 

If  facts  were  needed  to  convince  one  of  the  misery 
of  tlic  mass  of  the  population  in  England,  they  would  be 
aiiorded  by  referring  to  the  statistical  accounts  of  the 
numbers  which  emigrate  every  year  from  the  British 
shores.  JIany  thousands  of  the  population  are  thus 
carried  off.  This  emigration  is  the  more  prejudicial  in- 
asmuch as  it  takes  place  on  principles  opposed  to  those 
winch  should  govern  colonisation.  An  over  peopled 
country  generally  sends  such  of  her  inhabitants  as  want 
of  work,  or  a  turbulent  disposition,  renders  dangerous 
members  of  society,  to  some  of  her  possessions  beyond 
Uie  seas:  thus,  colonics  of  great  utility  to  the  mother 
country  are  created,  not  only  by  the  employment  which 
they  give  to  unoccupied  hands,  but  also  by  l"ho  sprin.ano- 
up  of  a  commercial  intercourse,  which  cmins  an  outlet 
to  tlie   agricultural  and   manufacturing  produce  of  the 
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These  families  export  not  alone  that  physical  force 
which  their  hands  supply,  but  small  capitals  in  money, 
which  a  wise  foresight  had  stored  up  for  their  establish 
ment  in  distant  lands:  they  carry  with  them  to  the  land 
ot  their  adoption  an  industry  superfluous  in  tlicir  owr 
country,  but  which,  employed  with  advantage  on  an. 
other  soil,  developcs  itself  rapidly,  and  which  in  its  conse- 
quenco  will  free  the  country  of  their  adoption  of  the 
tribute  paid  to  the  country  of  tlieir  birth. 

A  systematic  emigration  is  doing  for  England  that 
ivhich  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  did  for  France. 
A.  drain  of  thirty  thousand  individuals  who  annually 
cave  the  shores  of  England,  occasions  a  void  in  the 
social  organisation,  which  tlie  increase  of  another  class 
of  people  cannot  fill  up.  Useful  citizens  depart;  they  are 
replaced  by  dangerous  subjects.  The  fields  no  longer 
swarm  with  husbandmen,  there  is  no  labour  for  them: 
these  are  banished  by  a  system  of  concentration,  which 
creates,  out  of  half  a  dozen  farms,  one  unwieldy  one. 
The  towns  thus  become  superabundantly  filled  witli 
a  set  of  miserable  wretches,  who,  born  in  indigence  and 
brought  up  in  poverty,  cont.-act  at  tlieir  birth,  and  dcve- 
lope  as  they  grow  older,  habits  of  turbulence  and  dis- 
order, the  only  legacy  they  receive  from  the  degraded 
beings  who  gave  them  birth.  Should  this  class  spread 
itself  over  the  country,  it  would  only  bring  with  it  the 
bm-den  of  its  vices,  but  nothing  of  that  spirit  of  order, 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  tliose  who.  emigrate. 
The  end  wliich  some  philanthropic  individuals  propos- 
ed to  themselves  has  not  yet  been  attained  by  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  emigration  ;  for,  instead  of  v.'cedincr  tlietr 
native  soil  of  a  worthless  and  degraded  population,  they 
have  afforded  still  greater  facilities  to  the  departure  of 
those  best  calculated,  by  tlieir  manners  and  conduct,  to 
give  an  e.vample  to  the  remaining  population ;  and, 
theless,  it  would  have  been  easier  to  find  employment  for 
this  latter  class  tlian  for  the  others.  All  the  land  in  Eiig. 
land  which  is  capable  of  culture  is  not  cultivated ;  the 
introduction  of?  better  system  of  cultivation  would  give 
employment  to  a  number  of  hands;  instead,  therefore,  of 
seeking  for  emigrants  among  the  agricultural  labourer: 
and  smrjl  farmers,  the  English  government  should  have 
afforded  facilities  of  removal  to  the  already  too  nui 
and  unemployed  mechanics,  wI;o  can  neither  obtain 
employment  for  themselves,  and  have  still  less  chance  of 
obtaining  it  for  the  generations  which  are  growing  up 
bout  them.  These  are  the  men  who  should  be  induced, 
at  any  price,  to  people  the  wilds  of  America  and  the 
banks  of  the  Swan  river.  Separated  from  the  parent 
state  by  a  wide  extent  of  ocean — removed  by  an  impe- 
ssity  tg  another  hemisphere,  they  would  no 
longer  find  excitement  for  their  turbulent  spirit ;  and  the 
factions  which  trouble  the  repose  of  tliier  native  land, 
d  menace  its  tranquillity,  v/ould  lose,  in  such  men, 
powerful  auxiliaries.  These  reflections,  which  might  be 
indefinitely  extended,  seem  worthy  of  fixing  the  attention 
of  statesmen  and  philosophers — of  those  who  arc  engaged 
m  the  government  and  interested  in  the  happiness  of  the 
people. 
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own  subsistence  and  to  thai  of  his  parents.  It  is  not 
considered  a  matter  of  reproach,  that  a  tradesman  should 
cause  the  name  ofc  his  infirm  father  to  be  placed  on  the 
list  of  those  relieved  by  the  palish,  when  ho  him-self  has 
the  means  of  supporting  him.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
double  the  number  relieved  in  any  other  country  are 
supported  by  the  English  parishes.  In  France,  tlie  pro- 
portion  of  those  to  whom  continued  or  temporary  sup- 
port is  necessary,  is  as  one  to  fifteen  in  the  country,  and 
as  one  to  tsn  in  the  towns.  In  England,  the  proportion 
in  the  country  is  as  one  to  nine,  and  as  one  to  six  in  the 
towns.  In  France,  the  yearly  cost  of  a  pauper's  sub- 
sistence amounts  to  twenty-four  francs.*  In  England  it 
amounts  to  one  hundred  irancs,  or  four  pomids  sterling. 
In  France,  an  assessment  of  one  franc  fifty  centimes  on 
each  individual  not  participating  in  the  relief,  would 
fiice  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  In  England, 
this  assessment  would  amount  to  twelve  francs  or  ten 
Uings  a  head.  Nevertheless,  the  condition  of  the 
)r  is  not  so  wretched  in  the  country  in  which  tho 
smaller  sum  is  given,  as  in  that  in  which  the  larger  sum 
levied.  Poverty  is  less  intolerable  in  France  than  in 
England,  because  it  is  clothed  in  a  peculiar  livery,  dis- 
tributed by  those  who  have  a  care  of  the  poor ;  this  dress, 
moreover,  is  always  kept  in  repair  by  the  auUiorilicc, 
nd  presents  notliing  revolting  to  tb.e  eye.  In  England, 
on  the  contrary,  poverty  traverses  the  streets  in  silken 
Tho  rents  of  an  old  Indian  shawl  disclose  n 
nakedness  which  the  garment  was  destined  to  conceal ; 
d  the  ermine  formerly  appended  to  an  elegant  pelisse, 
is  now  trailed  through  the  mud  by  an  unfortunate  crea- 
ture without  shoes  or  stockings,  supporting  on  her 
shrivelled  arm  a  child  which  sucks  her  skinny  breast, 
whilst  with  the  other  hand  she  holds  out  to  the  passenger 
a  bundle  of  matches,  wl;;bh  she  feigns  to  offer  in  ex- 
change for  alms.  This  is  one  of  the  means  adopted  to 
evade  the  letter  of  the  laws  enacted  against  mendicity, 
the  pauper  thus  placing  herself  under  tho  protection  of 
those  which  encourage  trade.  This  contrast  of  a  clothina-, 
once  worn  by  opulence,  and  now  borne  on  the  backs  Sf 
those  in  the  last  degree  of  lowliness  and  misery,  cav,sc3 
aiHicting  thoughts  and  melancholy  reflections  to  spring 
up  in  the  mind. 

Poverty  is  rendered  more  overwhelming  in  England, 
in  consequence  of  tho  privations  superinduced  by  the  e.v- 
cessive  price  of  certain  objects  which  in  other  countries 
arc  within  the  means  of  the  most  limited  fortune.  Tiie 
poor  man  finds  it  impossible  to  supply  himself  with  rceit, 
beer,  and  coals,  too  happy  if  the  wages  obtained  for  his 
labour,  and  the  relief  received  from  the  parish  to  supply 
the  insufiieieney  of  those  wages,  furnish  him  wherev.iiili 
to  buy  bread  for  himself  and  potatoes  for  his  family.  As 
to  commodious  habitations,  as  for  that  which  may  ha 
called  the  "comfortable"  in  a  state  of  misery,  it  is 
vhere  to  be  found  in  England ;  neither  in  tlie  cabin  of 
country  labourer,  nor  in  the  cellars  or  garrets  of  the 
towns,  where  families  who,  perhaps,  have  never  seen 
each  other  before,  herd  together  for  a  night,  mingling 
their  nakedness  and  tears,  or,  what  is  still  more  probable, 
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tunate  fellow  creatures. 

Excessive  misery  sometimes  compels  a  family  to  seek 
in  another  parish  those  means  of  industry  and  existence 
which  are  denied  it  by  its  own.  But  they  meet  with 
iuimediate  repulse— the  sojourn  of  a  single  day  is  not 
allowed,  nor  are  the  wretches  permitted  to  take  tlie  ne- 
cessary repose.  Back  they  must  go  to  those  privations 
from  which  tliey  had  in  vain  attempted  to  escape,  and 
return  to  those  sufferings  which  Providence,  in  creating 
and  uniting  society,  seems  to  have  pronounced  against 
them.  Thus  rich  and  happy  England— England  of  the 
19th  century— has,  like,  Albion  of  the  feudal  times,  her 
slavery,  and  her  serfs  attached  to  the  glebe,  with  baicly 
an  uncertain  prospect  of  tardy  enfranchisement. 

The  sum  levied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  exceeds  the 
enormous  amount  of  eiglit  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 
As  this  weight  falls  only  on  landed  property,*  it  becomes 
an  overwhelming  burthen  on  the  soil.  Yet  no  efforts 
have  been  made  to  diminish  the  amount  of  the  rates,  by 
a  more  economical  and  more   rational  distribution  of 

r  tlio  immense'expenditure  for  the  poor, 
'wholly  extinguished.  It  is  less  re- 
.  other  countries;  but  it  nevertheless 
exists  every  where  and  among  all  ages.  Upon  tlie  fre- 
quented roads  hi  the  country,  as  well  as  in  London,  one 
meets  with  robust  paupers,  seeking  to  excite  pity  by  the 
display  of  their  misery  or  their  infirmities;  asking 
charity  either  in  dull  and  monotonous  tones,  or  in  a  sharp 
and  loud  treble  ;  they  also  busy  themselves  in  sweeping 
the  crossings;  and  exhibit  an  importunity,  which,  as  it 
is  perhaps  to  them  the  easiest,  so  it  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful talent. 

Country  paupers  are  generally  employed  in  the  making 
or  repairing  of  roads.  The  condition  of  this  class  of 
poor  would  be  greatly  improved  if  some  portion  of  the 
waste  lands  of  each  parish  were  delivered  over  to  tlieir 
industrious  cultivation. 

It  cannot  be  contested  tha:f  tlie  Tcry  considerable  sum 
■which  is  devoted  in  England  to  the  support  of  the  poor, 
and  to  the  extinction  of  mendicity,  does  not  produce  the 
desired  effect ;  whilst  in  France,  at  a  less  expense,  and 
with  a  less  methodical  system,  more  good  is  effected, 
and  m  a  better  manner  than  in  England. 

THE  ENGLISH  CANAILLE. 
The  lower  classes  in  England  are  distinguislied  by  a 
grossness  of  maimers  which  places  them  lower  in  the 
social  scale  thaft  any  other  nation.  They  are  at  once 
ferocious  and  depraved  ;  their  instincts  dispose  them  to  a 
state  of  permanent  aggression  against  the  rest  of  society. 
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The  fight  is  suspended,  the  conqueror  assumus 
his  place  and  his  attitude,  whilst,  raised  from  tlie 
ground,  with  his  head  reposing  on  the  knee  ot  a  specta- 
tor, the  apparently  vanquished  is  encouraged  by  Ins 
friends,  and  by  the  stimulus  of  a  glass  of  porter.  The 
watches  of  the  timekeeper  and  of  the  anxious  spectators 
indicate  the  moment  assigned  by  the  laws  of  the  ring 
for  the  recommencement  of  hostilities.  This  time  ex- 
pired, the  battle  recommences,  and  is  pursued  until  the 
weakness  caused  by  tlie  effusion  of  blood,  as  well  as  by 
tlie  violence  of  the  blows,  and  by  a  total  prostration  of 
force,  determines  the  defeat,  and  puts  an  end  to  the 
combat. 
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St  the  rest  of 
rect  means  of  offdnce,  the 
;  insult  the  .street  passengers,  knock 
Lite  the  wall  with  them.  Their  dress  is 
disgustingly  hlthy,  their  language  vile,  their  gait 
heavy  and  awkward.  Their  domestic  manners  are  in 
keeping  with  those  they  display  in  the  streets.  Among 
this  class,  the  husband  exercises  his  superiority  by 
blows,  and  the  wife  hers  in  the  education  of  her  children. 
The  conduct  of  both  is  often  followed  by  the  most  dis- 
astrous results.  The  daily  newspapers  teem  with  details 
of  domestic  murders  arising  from  unbridled  violence,  and 
unmitigated  in  their  atrocity  by  a  tardy  repentance. 

No  efforts  are  made,  by  the  inculcation  of  the  princi- 
ples or  the  exterior  practices  of  religion,  to  correct  the 
vicious  inclinations  of  tlie  people.  The  only  education 
which  they  receive  is  the  elements  of  reading  and  writing. 
The  eiTect  produced  by  such  a  training  is  to  make  sharp- 
ers and  robbers  of  those  who,  without  it,  would  be  stu- 
pified  by  misery  and  debauch. 

The  lower  classes  rarely  enjoy  pleasure ;  their  games 
prove  that  they  know  not  how  to  amuse  themselves. 
Their  dances  are  monotonous,  and  last  until  the  dancers 
fall  down  exhausted  with  fatigue.  They  drink  to  ine- 
I  gluttony,  without  taste,  without 
3SS.  What  is  called  love  among 
isure  of  their  brutality, 
the  populace  of  England  is  re- 
rdice.  Its  turbulent  disposition, 
npt  to  manifest,  is  easily  sup- 
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pressed  by  the  staff,  often  by  the 
policemen.  The  character  of  individuals  must  be  studied, 
in  order  to  find  among  them  some  indications  of  courage. 
The  fights  in  which  the  lower  classes  indulge  prove  that 
they  are  capabfe  of  violent  anger,  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  revenge,  great  contempt  for  the  consequences  of  the 


Tlie  phlegmatic  indifference  so  remarkable  during  the 
preparations  for  battle,  is  not  affected  by  the  struggle 
■minated.  Each  of  the  parties  leisurely  washes  his 
nd  officious  by-standers  proceed  to  stanch  the 
3  of  their  favourites.  The  combatants  at  length 
put  on  their  clothes  and  return  home,  after  having 
istcfully  expended  in  this  ignoble  boxing  match  ten 
ncs  more  courage  than  well-bred  duellists  have  need  ol 
cross  their  swords,  or  to  exchange  shots  which  never 
rm  them. 

Less   removed  beyond  the   pale  of  their  immediate 
pcriors,  the  agricultural  population  occupies  a  less  ab- 
ject position  in  the  social  scale  than  the  inhabitants  of 
towns.     The  country  population  is  less  idle  and  more 
looked  after;  its  existence  is  less  precarious;  it  receives 
more  religious  instruction  ;  it  sees  fewer  examples  and 
incentives  to  vice  ;  it  is  distinguished  by  more  domestic 
virtues,  and  a  greater  respect  for  rank.     Accordingly, 
crime  is  less  prevalent  in  the  country  districts  than  in 
the  towns.     Tlie  populace,  or  canaille,  of  England  have 
made  no  approach  to  the   body  of  people  immediately 
placed  above  them.    The  lowest  class  of  tradesmen  h 
longer  amalgamated  with  this  canaille.     The  very  hi 
blest  amongst  them  is  distinguished  from  this  mob  by 
marked  habits  of  order  and  propriety.     These  qualit" 
improve  in  exact  proportion  with   the  improvement 
their  condition  :  nevertheless,  this  progress  has  in 
degree  disturbed  tlie  various  shades  which  distingu 
ranks  and   conditions,  and  assign  to  each  person 
place  in  the  social  hierarchy. 

HOSPITALS. 
The  institution,  support,  and  management  of  hos 
tals  are  differently  regulated  in  England  from  such 
tahlishments  in  other  countries.     Government  takes 
part  in  their  administration.     Hospitals  in  general  o 
their  existence  to  the  generosity  of  individuals,  or  ( 
liberality  of  private  associations.    They  have  commonly 
a  special  destination,  either  as  respects  the  class  of  poor 
admitted  within  their  walls,  or  the  class  of  complaints 
to  the  cure  of  which  they  are  devoted.    Philanthropy 
in  England  is  ever  on  the  watch  that  compassion  bo  nol 
extended  beyond  proper  limits.     Hence  each  hospital 
has  its  rules  and  registers.     It  is,  therefore,  witli  ex. 
tremo  difficulty  that  an  unfortunate  stranger,  overtaken 
by  illness,  at  a  distance  from  his  native  land,  or  the  vic- 
tim of  a  sudden  accident,  happening  to  him  out  of  his 
parish— it  is  with  difficulty,  I  say,  lliat  such  an  unfor- 
tunate being  finds  in  these  asylums,  reserved  to  the  mi- 
tigation of  certain  specified  evils,  the  kindof  help  which 
his  peculiar  case  deinonds.     Carried  from  hospital  tc 
hospital,  the  patient,  if  he  obtains  admission  at  any. 
owes  his  good  fortune  to  tlie  kind  oigces  of  some  one 
affected  by  his  misfortune.    Protestant  benevolence  does 
not,  like  catholic  charity,  keep  an  open  table  ;  she  does 
not,  like  the  latter,  throw  open  the  doors  of  her  charit- 
able establishments  lo  all  maladies  alike,  without  enquir. 
ina-  what  tliov  are,  or  whence   tliev  originated.     No— 
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far  from  blaming  the  whole  system  of  En 

ipitals,  or  refusing  praise  to  what  I  have  observed 

erving  ofit.  The  attentions  bestowed  on  the  sick  are 

•emitting;  there  is  great  attention  paid  to  cleanliness; 

the  regimen  is  good;  but  there  prevail,  nevertheless,  a 

oldiiess,  a  methodical  system,  a  repulsiveness,  a  want 

f  consolation,  which  are  truly  nftiicting  to  the  beholder. 

t  is  easy  to  perceive  that  religion  has  not  entered  their 

ates. 

What  does  the  so  much  vaunted  Bedlam  present— 
,'hat  the  greater  part  of  the  establishments  for  diseases 
f  the  mind  ?  Prisons  more  or  less  spacious,  in  which 
he  unfortunate  inmates  lo  whom  freedom  is  denied,  are 
governed  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  severity.  A 
uniform  treatment  is  applied  to  all  mental  diseases,  no 
matter  how  different  in  origin  and  progress.  With  few 
exceptions,  recourse  is  not  had  to  that  moral  treatment 
appropriate  to  the  origin  and  various  symptoms  of  each 
malady:  families  and  society  are  deprived  of  a  being 
who  tormented  them ;  he  is  transferred  to  a  sort  of  provi- 
sional tomb,  until  the  real  one  opens  to  receive  him.  It 
rarely  happens  that  the  patient  escapes  this  anticipted 
death,  for  the  treatment  he  undergoes  is  little  calculated 
to  restore  his  reason. 

It  is  different  in  France.  Mad-houses,  in  that  coun- 
try, (and  these  are  the  best  kept  of  all  our  hospitals)  are 
confided  lo  pious  women,  who  consecrate  all  that  na- 
ture has  bestowed  on  them  of  strength  and  sensibility — 
all  that  the  hope  of  another  life  suggests  to  them  of  per- 
severance, and  all  that  reliirion  has  imposed  on  them  in 
the  name  of  duty,  to  the  service  of  the  unfortunate  be- 
reaved. Night  and  day  they  remain  by  the  side  of  the 
patients,  humouring  the  capricious  irregularity  of  their 
tempers,  studying  the  character  of  their  disease,  seeking 
lo  discover  the  point  in  which  Ihey  are  accessible  to  rea- 
son, meditating  on  Ihe  means  to  restore  them  lo  their 
senses,  and  keeping  out  of  view  all  that  can  lend  to  the 
irritation  of  those  faculties  which  arc  out  of  order,  and 
the  seat  of  their  complaint.  Often  do  these  admirable 
women  attain  their  object,  and  this  is  certainly  the 
sweetest  recompense  which  this  world  can  afford  them. 
As  I  ono  day  walked  through  me  of  those  asylums 
devoted  to  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases,  I  was  in  the 
act  of  passing  a  room,  when  I  heard  proceeding  from 
within  the  screams  of  a  maniac,  and  presently  after  the 
sounds  of  a  genlle  voice  speaking  the  langu 
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"That  poor  woman  (said  the 
brought  to  us  yesterday  in  the  sta 
see  her.  According  to  our  ciislom 
lier  one  of  our  community,  whose  business  it  is  to  catch 
any  glimmering  of  that  reason  which  has  not  wholly  de- 
serted the  patient.  An  intercourse  of  some  days  will 
lay  all  open  lo  her.  Until  she  shall  have  attained  this 
knowledge,  our  sister  must  remain  shut  up  with  the  pa- 
tient." "But  she  runs  some  danger,"  said  I;  "ibr  the 
patient  is  in  a  paroxysm  of  fury."  "  But  we  are  always 
on  the  spot,"  said  my  conductor;  "and  moreover,  is  no 
risk  to  be  ran  for  a  suffering  fellow-creature?" 

Some  little  time  afterwards  I  visited  anew  this  house 
of  grief  and  pity.  On  this  occasion  1  was  accompanied 
by  the  young  nun,  whom  I  had  seen  shut  up  with  the 
poor  demented  creature  of  whom  I  have  spoken.  A  wo- 
man who  was  walking  in  the  garden, and  who  appeared 
to  amuse  herself  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  ran  to- 
wards us.  She  was  well  dressed;  yet  a  certain  disor- 
dered air  was  apparent  in  her  demeanour,  in  her  manner, 
and  still  more  in  her  diseour.se.  She  embraced  the  nun, 
and  commenced  an  incoherent  conversation  ;  the  good 
sister  took  her  hand,  looked  stedfastly  at  her,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  her  to  be  silent.  Tlie  conversation  was  soon 
resumed,  and  proved  to  me  that  all  hope  of  recovery  was 
not  lost.  "  You  now  see,"  said  the  worthy  nun,  dis- 
missing the  patient,  "the  unfortSnate  being  with  whom 
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state  of  calm  which  moderates  tli 

ables  them  to  await  their  recovery  with   comparative 

relief  from  pain. 

Vainly  would  such  a  system  be  sought  in  the  English 
hospitals.  The  consolations  of  religion  are  not  there 
held  out  with  the  same  discreet  zeal  as  in  the  French 
hospitals.  In  England,  the  ministers  of  religion  alone 
distribute  tliis  comfort.  With  us  no  sister  of  charity  ap- 
proaches the  bed  of  the  patient  without  dwelling  upon 
all  that  can  interest  him  in  this  world  and  in  the  ne.xt. 
Often,  I  know,  their  compassionate  kindness  assumes  an 
importunate  air.  They  knock  at  the  door  of  a  resisting 
conscience,  until  it  opens  for  the  introduction  of  that 
species  of  consolation  which  has  supported  them  in  their 
own  labours.  But  for  one  sick  person  tormented  by 
the  excess  of  an  indiscreet  zeal  how  many  arc  comforted'.' 
How  many  find  that  hope  which  had  so  long  forsaken 
them,  at  the  verv  moment  when,  if  they  had  delivered 
themselves  up  tu  their  own  thought.s,  they  would  have 
cast  off  all  hope  and  consolation,  seeing  that  none  exist- 
ed for  them? 

The  administration  of  English  foundling  hospitals  is 
still  more  defective  than  that  of  others.  Viewed  under 
a  certain  aspect,  it  may  be  even  pronounced  immoral. 
Though  su|)ported  by  the  parishes,  and  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  admission  for  a 
child  until  the  impossibility  of  discovering  the  parent  is 
plainly  demonstrated.  The  mother  is  generally  the  first 
discovered,  by  means  of  the  enquiries  set  on  foot.  S!ie 
is  pressed  and  menaced  by  turns,  till  she  discloses  the 
accomplice  in  her  crime.  She  often  names  some  rich 
man  she  has  never  seen.  This  declaration  made  on  oath 
is  sufficient  to  obtain  for  her  an  indemnity,  and  a  sum 
adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  her  infant,  unless  the 
reputed  father  can  furnish  proof  (always  difficult  to  es- 
tablish) of  the  falsity  o(  the  accusation.  The  English 
tribunals  daily  pronounce  judgments  in  matters  of  this 
nature,  and  verily  their  decisions  appear  grounded  on  a 
strange  system  of  jurisprudence. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  inferiority  of  the  English 
-  hospitals  to  the  French  in  point  of  organisation,  one  can- 
not be  unmindful  of  the  immense  advantages  they  pro- 
cure  for  suffering    humanity.     But  in   looking  to  the 
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PRISONS. 

The  English,  who  are  much  inclined  to  ostentation, 
above  all  in  matters  relating  to  humanity,  have  not 
failed  to  display  it  in  the  arrangement  of  their  prisons. 
Here  again  they  exhibit  the  systematic  spirit  which  is 
peculiar  to  them  in  practising  essays  of  benevolence  at 
the  expense  of  the  unfortunate  beings  who  crowd  iheir 
prisons.  Occupation  and  weariness  {ennui)  appear  to 
be  the  bases  of  their  system,  the  combinations  of  which 
tend  to  this  double  object.  They  proceed  in  this  manner. 

The  new  prisons  are  in  general  large  and  well  ar- 
ranged,  as  respects  the  buildings,  but  incommodious  as 
respects  the  exercise-ground.  They  consist  of  a  rotunda, 
around  which  are  ranged  rooms  for  the  habitation  of  the 
prisoners.  The  interval  between  these  buildings  forms 
triangular  courts.  The  ground-floor  of  the  rotunda  is 
appropriated  to  the  keepers  of  the  prison.  On  the  first 
floor  there  is  a  chapel,  in  which  the  corridors  of  each 
division  meet.  Those  imprisoned  in  these  divisions  are 
separated  bj*  partitions.  They  cannot  communicate 
with,  nor  even  see  each  other. 

The  ground-floor  forms  the  workshop.  The  other 
stories  are  distribuled  into  rooms  with  several  beds  and 
cells.  The  openings  in  the  walls  and  doors  render  the 
prisoners  subject  to  the  constant  inspection  of  the  jail- 
ers. The  court-yards  (a  part  of  which  is  sheltered  by 
roofsl  are  rather  workshops  than  places  of  exercise.  They 
are  paved,  and  are  watered  by  fountains. 

The  prisoners  inhabit  dormitories,  where  they  sleep 
to  the  number  of  twelve  to  fifteen,  or  smaller  chambers, 
furnished  with  three  or  four  beds,  or  cells,  where  they 
are  isolated.     In  all,  they  lie  on  camp-beds,  or  on  Email 
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iron  bedsteads,  covered  with  paillasses  in  white,  fre- 
quently washed,  and  one  or  Iwo  blankets.  During  the 
day,  the  bed  furniture  is  raised  in  a  uniform  manner. 
The  boards  and  irons  of  the  bed  are  kept  clean  by  being 
rubbed  every  morning.  The  partitions  of  the  walls,  the 
slabs  of  the  chambers  and  corridors,  and  the  stair  steps, 
are  whitewashed.  All  is  distinguished  by  great  neat- 
ness, which  is  perceptible  in  the  most  minute  details. 

English  prisons  are  remarkably  free  from  the  bad 
smells  which  add  so  much  to  the  insalubrity  of  the 
French  prisons.  This  is  owing  to  the  excellent  supply 
and  distribution  of  the  water.  The  inmates  of  prisons 
are  subject  to  almost  continual  labour.  In  some  cases, 
this  labour  is  productive;  in  others,  it  is  not.  Every 
where  it  has  a  peculiar  character,  an  overwhelming 
monotony  well  calculated  to  drown  thought.  The  men 
are  employed  in  putting  machines  in  motion,  which  are 
kept  out  of  sight.  They  therefore  reason  neither  on  the 
cause  nor  the  effect.  They  work  with  their  feet,  their 
faces  turned  towards  the  wall.  Having  laid  their  hands 
on  a  horizontal  bar,  they  place  their  leet  U|)on  a  plank 
which  yields  to  their  weiglit,  and  is  replaced  by  another 
plank.  No  song  relieves  the  monotony  of  this  'fatiguing 
exercise,  the  duration  of  which,  determined  by  a  certain 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel,  is  calculated  to  give 
a  result  of  twelve  thousand  steps  a  day.* 

Neither  hilarity  nor  conversation  is  allowed.  The 
mere  act  of  turnino-  round  to  look  behind  is  forbidden. 
During  the  period  of  relaxation  from  labour,  the  prison- 
ers are  marched  round  the  court-yard  four  abreast.  The 
measured  fall  of  tlieir  feet  is  the  only  sound  which  breaks 
the  general  silence. 

At  each  extremity  of  the  court-yard  is  a  post  furnished 
with  iron  rings,  through  which  are  passed  the  arms  of 
those  destined  to"  receive  corporal  punishment.  This  is 
inflicted  by  one  of  the  keepers  with  a  cat-o'-nine-tails, 
composed  of  nine  leather  thongs,  upon  an  order  from  the 
ouncil  of  the  orison,  in  punis^hment  of  the  infraction  of 
iitornal  discipl'inc.  Punishment  of  this  kind  is  likewise 
nflicted  either  weekly,  or  at  their  entrance  or  departure, 
n  children  convicted  of  theft. 

Women  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations, 
nd  to  the  same  labour  as  men,  due  regard  being  had  to 
he  relative  diftercnce  in  their  physical  strength. 

The  prison  diet  is  composed  of  vegetable  soup,  boiled 
meat,  cheese  and  bread.  It  is  good  and  sufficiently  abun- 
dant. Spirituous  and  fermented  liquors  are  rigorously 
forbidden. 

The  prison  dross  for  men  consists  of  a  shirt,  trowsers, 
waistcoat,  a  jacket,  shoes,  and  stockings.  That  of  the 
women,  composed  of  two  petticoats,  a  sort  of  under  waist- 
coat  or  bed-gown,  and  linen  bonnet,  is  ill  assorted,  and 
far  from  contributing  to  their  good  appearance.  These 
dresses  are  of  woollen  stuff  in   winter    and   linen   in 

The  moral  results  anticipated  by  English  economists, 
appear  not  to  have  been  attained  by  tire  modifications  in- 
troduced into  the  penitentiary  system.  The  number  of 
crimes  and  punishments,  far  from  diminishing,  appear  to 
increase  each  year  in  a  fearful  progression.  They  are 
incomparably  more  numerous  than  in  France.  The  pro- 
portion of  old  offenders  brought  up  again  for  judgment 
is  also  much  greater.  The  effects  of  instruction  lavished 
upon  prisoners  are  neutralised  by  the  dogmatic  form  of 
that  instruction,  and  by  tlie  state  of  mental  abasement  to 
which  the  jail  discipline  reduces  the  inmates. 

On  comparing  the  situation  of  the  convicts,  with  the 
so  highly  vaunted  results  of  the  discipline  to  which  they 
are  subjected,  it  may  he  doubted  whether  society,  and 
the  members  whom  she  has  cast  from  her  bosom,  have 
gained  much  by  these  so  called  ameliorations.  I  should 
be  tempted  to  answer  in  the  negative,  and  the  result  of 
my  enquiries  into  the  English  prison  system,  would  be 
to  confine  my  praise  to  that  part  of  it  which  is  produc- 
tive of  the  order  and  neatness  everywhere  prevalent.  As 
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therefore  the  daily  walk  of  each  individual  mi 
miles  and  three  quarters.  This  would  be  only  ,.  ,„„„.,».„ 
xoreise  calculated  to  preserve  health,  if  the  mode  of 
iiovement  did  not  considerably  add  to  the  fatigue  by 
ho  muscular  force  which  the  prisoner  is  obliged  to  add 
0  his  weight,  and  the  exercise  forced  upon  him  of  feign- 
ng  to  ascend  a  staircase.  There  results  from  these  ef 
arts  a  general  lassitude,  which  extends  from  the  limbs 
to  the  lungs,  and  occasions  great  pain  to  them. 

.  The  expense  of  prisons  is  incomparably  greater  in 

England  than  in  France.   In  the  Penitentiary  it  amounts 

to  55/.  or  1400  francs  a  head;  in  the  other  prisons,  to  38/. 

950  francs  a  head.     In  France  this  expense  is  450 

.ncs  for  Paris,  and  350  francs  for  the  departments. 
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for  the  rest,  they  are  but  the  expensive  dreams  of  minds 
thirsting  for  innovations,  no  matter  from  what  quarter 
they  come,  or  on  what  subject,  provided  only  they  be  no- 
velties. I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  administra- 
tion of  prisons  in  France,  promoted  as  it  is  by  the  super- 
intendence of  the  directing  councils,  the  care  and  attention 
of  charitable  associations,  and  the  instruction  of  the  chap, 
lains,  is  milder  for  the  criminal,  more  advantageous  to 
society,  and  much  more  economical  than  the  system 
pursued  in  English  prisons. 

CHURCH  YARDS. 

The  English  government  has  certainly  nothing  to  boast 
of  in  the  system  of  its  administrative  police:  placed  bylaw 
under  the  control  of  local  corporations,  this  force  shares 
the  caprices,  the  interests,  nay,  even  the  passions  of  the 
bodies  on  whom  they  depend.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
complaints  of  foreigners  is  directed  against  the  English 
custom  of  converting  the  small  open  space  about  tire 
churches  into  cemeteries.  In  the  London  church-yards, 
the  dead  arc  heaped  up  without  the  least  regard  to  the 
disproportion  between  the  number  of  corpses  and  the 
small  spot  of  earth  reserved  for  them.  Nor  is  this  all : 
graves  are  opened  long  before  the  bodies  are  decomposed, 
for  the  purpose  of  letting  down  fresh  coffins;  and  an  in- 
fected miasma  escapes  from  them.  As  though  tliis  dis- 
gusting custom  were  not  sufficiently  dangerous,  the  Eng; 
lish  bury  their  dead  even  within  the  precincts  of  their 
churches,  thus  converting  them  into  charnel-houses. 

It  dees  not  appear  that  the  government  has  given  any 
attention  to  this  subject;  for  cemeteries  grow  up  in  and 
around  churches,  which  in  England  appear  to  increase 
in  number,  in  a  direct  proportion  to  the  religious  indi£. 
fcrcnce  of  other  countries. 

The  custom  of  burying  the  dead  in  the  midst  of  a  dense 
population,  appears  to  arraign  the  judgment  rather  than 
sensibility  of  the  living.  No  one's  health  suffers  from  h; 
for  those  epidemics  which  in  France  perpetually  tlireaten 
to  devour  the  whole  population,  and  are  only  averted  be- 
cause an  enlightened  police  is  careful  to  remove  the 
germ  of  contagion,  have  no  terrors  for  an  English  popu- 
lation :  nothing  indicates  a  painful  sensibility  caused  by 
the  presence  of  death,  on  the  English  side  of  the  Straiits ; 
neither  the  funerals  constantly  passing  tlnough  the  streets, 
nor  the  melancholy  activity  of  the  church-yards,  where 
the  remains  of  the  dead  cannot  find  the  rest  necessary  to 
dccomposi'.lon,  produce  any  permanent  impression  on  the 
English  mind. 

England  is,  perhaps,  the  only  civilised  country  in  which 
the  tomb  affords  no  protection  to  the  remains  of  the 
dead.  Wretches,  known  under  th.e  name  of  resurrection- 
ists, snatch  from  their  parent  earth  recently  buried 
bodies,  and  make  them  the  object  of  a  horrible  traffic,  by 
selling  them  for  purposes  of  dissection  to  theatres  of 
anatomy,  which  have  no  other  means  of  providing  them. 
selves:  the  tears  of  a  desolate  family  are  therefore,  owing 
to  the  practices  of  .the  resurrectionists,  often  shed  over  an 
empty  colfin. 
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manufactured  productions  are,  to  the  English,  a  means 
of  barter.  No  amount  of  expense  deadens  the  activity 
of  the  speculator,  nor  does  any  extent  of  danger  appal 
the  navigator.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  are  carried 
away  by  a  thirst  of  gain,  dignified  by  a  kind  of  national 
glory  which  attaches  to  it.  Patriotism  insinaates  itself 
even  into  the  passion  for  acquiring  riches,  and  throws  an 
honourable  veil  over  proceedings  which  honour  would 
frequently  disavow.  An  unheard-of  state  of  prosperity 
is  the  result  of  the  combination  of  these  two  powerful 
guiding  principles.  To  represent  and  add  to  this  pros- 
perity, a  fictitious  paper  money  has  been  created,  in  de- 
fault of  an  adequate  monetary  currency.  A  national 
bank,  whose  immense  operations  extend  over  England — 
private  banks  destined  for  the  supply  of  local  wants^a 
national  debt  offering  employment  to  capital  which  might 
not  otherwise  be  employed;  establishments  in  all  seas — ■ 
merchants  in  the  character  of  soveieigns— for  colonics, 
dominions  more  populous  than  the  parent  state — for  out- 
lets to  commerce,  other  states  placed  by  treaty  in  an  ah. 
solute  dependence  on  Great  Britain, — in  a  word,  an  in- 
dustry which  not  only  anticipates  so  many  wants,  but 
also  over-supplies  them^thcse  are  the  general  bases  on 
which  the  operations  of  English  commerce  are  found  to 
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where  been  souglit  to  escape  adorn  ij,'  i;  ;  :  -  i:.  .in  y 
which  have  become  past  endurance.  iwW.L-  ;.a\c  .-Ualcd 
up,  favoured  by  national  jealousies  and  tlie  policy  of  go- 
vernments. The  cflect  of  this  compelltion,  imperceptible 
at  first,  was  after  a  time  most  serious  in  its  imutcdiate 
results,  and  still  more  menacing^  in  its  ulterior  conse- 
quences. English  commerce  has  now  ceased  to  be  in- 
Jispensable,  nations  having-  learned  to  do  without  it.  Its 
place  is  already  sought  to  Isc  supplied  by  native  industry 
and  enterprise,  and  in  a  few  years  success  will  crown 
these  efforts.  Tlic  resources  of  countries  arc  now  be- 
coming tributary  to  their  wants.  In  many  points,  and 
for  a.  variety  of  objects,  this  end  has  been  already  attaiu- 
cd.  It  has  become  for  foreign  nations  a  r|uesUou  of  self- 
love,  and  a  principle  of  politicai  economy  as  well  as  a  ne- 
cessity. Every  thing  tends  towards  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  the  connnercial  system  of  the  woild.  Each  step 
made  in  this  onward  career  will  tjirnw  England  back. 
She  already  manifests  many  symptoms  of  decay.  Her 
American  coloriies  aie  forced,  by  the  excess  of  their  suf- 
ferings, to  turn  towards  the  United  States,  with  which 
they  have  more  afiinity  of  interests  and  aifections,  as 
well  as  an  easier  and  prompter  intercourse.  The  East 
Indies  no  longer  present  a  field  for  the  profitable  outlay 
of  capital.  The  qonseiousness  of  their  own  strength  may 
one  day  induce  these  colonies  to  separate  from  a  mo- 
ther country  which  only  protects  them  within  the  limit, 
and  according  to  the  conformity  of  her  own  interests 
with  theirs.  In  the  event  of  a  war,  which  sooner  or 
later  must  take  place,  this  senliment  would  dcvelope  it- 
self with  greater  force,  more  particularly  if  Russia,  whose 
boundaries  arc  not  far  removed  from  the  frontiers  of  the 
English  dominions  in  Asia,  should  threaten  to  force  her 
way,  arid  otTer 

disposed  people."  What  would  Eng! 
those  commercial  settlements,  factories,  and  fortresses, 
which  she  has  planted  aroimd  the  globe  in  the  track  of 
her  thousand  vessels  ?  Would  she  then  find  outlets  for 
her  commerce  ?  Outlets  enough  she  would  find  for  her 
money  in  the  expensive  keep  and  repair  of  these  establish. 
ments,  but  not  for  the  produce  created  by  her  industry, 
without  any  enquiry  as  to  whether  consumers  could  be 
found  for  it. 

English  commerce  i.',  in  its  present  state,  one  of  the 
most  astoni:ihing  miracles  of  a  civilisation  arrived  at  the 
highest  point  v.'hieh  it  can  attain.  Her  establishments 
by  sea  and  land,  the  importance  and  activity  of  her 
transactions,  the  number  of  arms  she  cniplovs,  th.e  cir- 
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ales  in  every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  her  ach 
ments,  in  fine,  in  every  thing  she  has  undertaken,  Iiave 
no  parallel  in  past  or  present  times.  And  even  though 
she  should  be  reduced  to  less  gigantic  proportions,  the 
reoolleelion  of  what  she  was  will  dwell  in  the  memory 
of  nations,  and  her  efforts  and  successes  will  be  ranged 
among  the  most  powerful  levers  which  have  ever  been 
wielded  to  create  a  revolution  in  the  ideas  and  in  the 
actual  position  of  society. 

English  industry  is  on  a  par  with  her  commerce.  In 
no  other  country  has  industry  been  so  developed  :  in 
none  has  it  attained  an  equal  degree  of  prosperity.  No 
where  is  it  more  economical  in  the  employment  of  its 
means — more  adroit  in  its  contrivances — happier  in  its 
results.  Theio  is  not  a  want,  not  a  caprice  for  which 
it  has  not  ever-ready  resources.  It  bonds  to  every 
thing,  and  adapts  itself  to  every  thing,  but  has  unfortu- 
nately proved  too  eager  to  substitute  machinery  for 
hand-labour.  Tims  while  the  nation  is  enriched, 
whole  classes  are  impoverished,  and  individuals  are 
deprived  by  thousands  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  manufacturing  pre-eminence 
created  by  maebiuery,  whole  families  die  of  hunger.and 
tail  to  the  ehaige,  not  of  the  manufacturer,  who  turns 
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to  his  own  profit  the  grcaler  part  of  the  sum  economis- 
ed by  the  extinction  of  their  labour,  but  of  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  which  does  not,  like  the  mamificturer, 
reap  any  advantage  from  the  sufferings  entailed  by  the 
adoption  ofmachinery. 

English  industry  is  proud  of  its  success,  and  claims 
great  credit  to  itself  for  the  low  prices  at  which  it  dis- 
poses of  its  produce.  It  must  bo  admiited  that,  in  ap- 
pearance, prices  are  not  sn  high  as  they  formerly  were, 
but  they  would  cease  to  appear  reasonable  if  augmented 
as  they  ought  to  he,  by  the  addition  of  the  sum  wliich 
the  consumer  is  obliged  to  pay  for  the  suppoit  of  those 
whose  labour  has  become  valueless,  owing  lo  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery.  The  reduction  in  the  price 
of  manufactured  articles  is,  tljprefore,  only  fell  by  fo- 
reigners, v,-ho  pay  loss,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  called 
upon  to  support  those  living  beings  who  have  ceased  to 
be  put  in  motion,  and  have,  accordingly,  been  thrown 
out  of  bread. 

Laying  this  consideration  a^ide.  one  cannot  loo  much 
laud  the  prodigies  of  Enalil,  m^:  .  -,.  Is  most  e.\tra- 
ordinary  creations,  adnu  1,1 :  :  imybe,  are 

not  its  productions,  but  ll,<'  ;  imI  in  bring- 

ing them  forth  ;  the  simpliciii ,  ..  n.l  r,i  il;  ■  muiic  lime  the 
power  of  the  processes  which  create  our  wonder.  When 
one  contemplates  the  ingenious,  one  might  say  the  in- 
telligent mechanism  of  the  machineries,  to  which  is 
transferred  all  the  dexterity  that  Providence  has  confer- 
ed  on  the  fingers  of  man,  and  all  the  strength  of  his 
muscles,  without  any  of  that  inaptitude  or  indisposition 
to  labour,  by  which  human  bcin:,'s  are  fettered,  or  any 
of  that  false  judgment  inseparable  from  man's  imper- 
.Ijct  faculties,  one  is  lost  in  admiration  at  that  tenden- 
cy, to  one  and  the  same  end,  of  interests  apparently 
dissimilar,  at  that  combination  of  capital  and  talents 
unknown  in  the  ancient  v.'or!d,and  irresistible  in  modern 
times. 

The  spirit  of  association  or  partnership  introduces 
itself  more  in  England  than  in  any  other  country.  It 
is  as  apparent  in  the  domestic  arrangement  of  famihes, 
as  in  the  details  of  the  public  service.  It  governs  every 
tiling;  tlie  public  interest  as  well  as  the  private.  It 
makes  conquests,  covers  with  colonies  an  immense  ex- 
tent of  the  Asiatic  coasts.  It  protects  its  acquired  ter- 
ritories by  large  armies.  It  treats  the  native  sovereigns 
as  tributary.  It  has  its  fleets,  its  troops,  its  laws,  its 
caprices;  in  a  word,  all  theatlributesof  supreme  power. 
It  has  its  establishments,  its  ports,  its  basins,  its  arse- 
nals, in  Euroj>e.  It  combats  and  overcomes  the  rivalry 
which  individual  interest  would  oppose  to  it.  It  enters 
into  politics.  It  refuses  or  grants  to  the  government 
the  pecuniary  means  to  execute  its  projects.  It  is  Ihc 
'   '  d  industry.     It 


eh  it  produces  is 
confined  to  the  surface  of  society,  and  enters  but  slowly 
and  imperfectly  into  its  details.  Arrogant  in  its  proud 
career,  it  is  regardless  of  the  misery  which  it  creates, 
and  disdainfully  overlooks  it  where  its  speculations  are 
not  interested  in  its  removal.  If  it  prepares  a  splendid 
harvest  for  future  kingdoms  and  generations,  it  is  al- 
most always  at  the  expense  of  individuals  and  of  the 
existing  race. 

Every  thing  in  England,  from  the  by-path  loading  to 
a  small  village  to  the  docks  which  admit  the  vessels  of 
all  nations,  from  the  lighting  of  the  streets  to  the 
building  of  towns,  is  the  result  of  this  spirit  of  associa- 
tion. 

It  will  readily  be  imagined  that  in  the  distribution  of 
its  favours,    commercial  industry,  of  whatever  nature 
may  be  its  pursuits,  is  not  forgotten.     All  cnterpr 
are  undertaken   by  shares.     The  eagerness -for  prt 
induces  people  to  become  shareholders.     The  char 
of  loss  are  overlooked;  the  probabilities  of  gain  dazzle 
and  blind  the  public,  too  ollen  leading  them  thus  astray 
but  still  setting  the   enterprise   in  motion.     The  first 
shareholders  suffer  ;  others  follow,  who,  profiting  by  an 
experience   which  has  cost  them  nothing,  and  regard, 
less  of  the  imprudent  advances  of  their  predecessors, 


English  commerce  and  manuCacturos  are,  therefore, 
threatened,  though  from  different  causes,  with  import- 
ant modifications.  Both  liave  long  had  the  whole  globe 
as  a  theatre  for  their  united  operations.  The  world  was 
for  them  a  vast  colony,  over  which  they  exercised  an 
absolute  monopoly.  But'other  jieoyde  have  learned  to 
produce  and  to  manufacture,  and  have  insisted  upon 
paying,  not  in  specie,  but  by  an  interchange  of  ccimniodi- 
ties.  At  the  present  day,  they  only  receive  from  abroad 
that  with  which  their  own  country  cannot  supply  them. 
These  i.Tiports  are,  moreover,  reduced  to  objects  of  in- 
dispensable necessity.  Hence,  English  labour  will,  for 
the  future,  be  forced  to  limit  itself  to  the  supply  of  the 
parent  nouiitry  and  of  its  colonies,  a  consumption  which, 
notwithstanding  its  extent,  cannot  absorb  an  unlimited 
production.  This  disproportion  between  the  present 
and  former  demands  is  already  a  soui-ce  of  heavy  ca- 
lamity for  Great  Britain. 

English  commerce  and  industry  are  admirable  in 
their  proportions  and  in  their  results;  but  if  a  stranger 
wishes  to  sec  them  In  their  greatest  developement,  he 

may  not  long  remain  what  they  formerly  were. 

SYSTEM  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

Much  clamour  has  been  raised  within  the  last  twenty 
system  which  has 
Frightful-  pictures 
have  been  drav\'n  of  its  power,  and  of  the  abuse  of  that 
power  towards  kings,  people,  and  individuals.  One 
would  imagine  that  in  France  thec/i</(fn!/i-of  the  middle 
ages  had  risen  up  again,  with  their  towers,  their  ancient 
fortifications,  their  executions,  and  above  all,  their  dun- 
geons. People  fancied  they  perceived  behind  their  port- 
cullises, knights  barbed  with  iron,  ready  to  take  the  field, 
robbing  travellers,  knocking  down  the  peasantry,  and 
carrying  off  their  wives  and  daughters.  Every  one 
treniblcd,cvery  one  became  exasperated  at  the  mere  appre- 
hension of  such  an  order  of  things,  the  return  of  wliich, 
nevertheless,  appeared  to  be  surrounded  here  and  there 
by  a  few  obstacles  sulEciently  calculated  to  banish  such 
idle  fears. 

But  though  the  world  exhibited  so  much  disquiet  at 
the  approach  of  these  unreal  dangers,  none  appeared 
alarmed  at  the  existence  of  a  feudal  system  of  a  different 
character,  whicli  enslaves  thousands  of  individuals,  con- 
demns them  to  incessant  toil,  lays  hold  of  women  and 
children,  exposes  them  to  all  sorts  of  demoralisation,  re- 
quires of  tlieui  services  not  only  disproportioncd  to  their 
strength,  but  to  the  wretched  salary  granted  to  them  ; 
deprives  them  of  all  education,  and  exercising  supreme 
control  over  their  lives  and  limbs,  devotes  them  to  end. 
less  privations,  contrary  to  all  laws,  to  all  government, 
to  all  well-defined  rights  of  property. 

This  feudality  is  the  manufacturing  power.  Its  dun- 
geons  are  the  workshops,  where  thousands  of  unfortunate 
beings  find  a  precocious  death,  long  preceded  by  dis- 
eases and  infirmities,  which  are  owing  to  the  unwhole- 
some air  they  breathe,  and  to  the  excessive  labour  and 
ill-treatment  they  undergo.  The  barons  are  the  manu- 
facturers, who,  to  gratify  their  cupidity,  condemn  those 
dependent  upon  them  to  the  most  oppressive  and  most 
deplorable  slavery. 

What  was  the  con-ce  to  the  peasantry  of  the  middle 
ages,  compared  with  the  toil  exacted  from  the  labourers 
of  the  present  day  ?  This  labour,  it  is  said,  enables  the 
people  to  live.  No  doubt  it  does  ;  but  in  Ukc  manner,  the 
corve'e  of  our  old  barons  enabled  their  vassals  to  live 
also.  The  latter  too,  avowing  tiicir  tyranny,  did  not 
affect  to  feel,  for  the  victims  of  their  despotism,  that 
boastful  humanity  which  falsely  pretends  to  sacrifice 
itself  for  the  happiness  of  the  oppressed. 

These  reflections  have  been  suggested  to  me  by  an 
authentic  enquiry  into  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
English  factories,  in  regard  to  those  children  whose  po- 
verty obliges  them  to  seek  therein  a  precarious  mode  of 

Their  hard  lot  hag  awakened  the  sensibility  of  some 
philanthropists,  who,  after  having  addressed  their  com- 
plaints, in  vain,  to  the  heads  of  these  establishments, 
have  at  leno;lh  laid  them  before  the  house  of  commons. 
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,irii  llie  aQC  of  eight  vears,  children  are  capable  of 
ill  I:;.,,iir  ill  i:;,;.,:-;i".s  more  especially  in  those  es- 
:,  .  i:-  "inning  is  carried  on.  They 
:  Ml  'fiboui-of  from  eight  to  ten 
,  1,1  i-  '•  """i  after  an  interruption  of  two  or 
,  and  so  continued  daily  during' the  week, 
consequence  of  insufficient  rest,  sleep  becomes  so 


imperious  a  want,  that  it  overtakes  the  poor  ohilclicn  in 
the  midst  of  their  labour.  In  order  to  keep  them  a'.vako, 
they  are  beaten  with  cords,  with  whips,  ollen  with  slicks, 
upon  the  back,  and  even  tlie  head.  Many  of  tliciu  wen 
brought  before  tlic  commissioners  eliarged  vritli  ihe  en- 
quiry ,-wilh  eyes  burstins:  from  their  sockets,  and  hro]-:c!i 
limbs,  the  effects  of  the  horrible  treatment  whitli  ]iad 
been  inflicted  on  them.  Others  were  found  mulilatcd  by 
the  play  of  the  machines  near  which  tliey  were  employ- 
ed. '  It  was  uniformly  deposed  that  the  necessity  of  re- 
maining  in  one  habitual  position  (occasioned  by  an  un- 
varying labour)  led  to  accidents  which  had  been  followed 
by  physical  deformities  as  their  natural  consequence.  Il 
was  also  uniformly  in  evidence,  t'lat  the  fatal  conse- 
quences entailed  upon  cliildren  from  such  accidents  pio- 
duced  no  pecuniary  indemnity  on  the  part  of  the  m.TS- 
ters,  who  refused  to  the  parents  tlie  momentary  relief 
necessary  to  obtain  a  cure.  The  greater  part  were 
maimed  in  consequence  of  not  having  the  means  to  pro- 
cure medical  assistance. 

The  commissioners  further  stated,  that  the  system  of 
manufactures  had  the  most  pernicious  influence  on  tliosc 
engaged  in  sucli  occupations ;  tliat  death  puts  an  end  to 
the  sufierings  of  a  great  number  of  the  children  before 
tliey  attain  a  riper  age  ;  tliat  such  as  are  spared  in  this 
first  stage  of  existence,  bear  in  their  livid  and  emaciated 
features  the  symptoms  of  premature  decay;  that  their 
lank  forms  and  sickly  constitution  alilte  attest  the  un- 
Jiealthfiil  labour  imposed  upon  tliem. 

Should  the  e.tcess  of  fatigue  render  a  suspension  of 
labour  necessary,  the  parish  refuses  to  the  parents  the 
small  relief  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  the  children, 
and  it  is  only  by  retrenching  from  each  member  of  the 
family  some  portion  of  their  already  insufficieat  nourish- 
ment that  the  father  can  procure  for  the  sick  child  the 
means  of  recovering  a  portion  of  his  strengUi. 

The  two  sexes,  which  are  not  kept  separated  in  these 
factories,  are  led  astray  by  a  corruption  of  morals  whicli 
is  much  more  precocious  than  is  manifested  in  other  walks 
of  life,  and  no  means  are  adopted  to  obviate  or  retard  these 
efl'ects.  It  does  not  appear  tliat  any  regulations  have 
been  instituted  to  stop  the  progress  of  this  immorality, 
or  tiiat  the  thought  of  applying  a  remedy  has  found  a 
place  in  heads  in  which  none  but  considerations  of  sordid 
interest  can  find  admittance. 

The  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  factory 
children  is  confined  to  a  slight  instruction  given  on  tlie 
Sundays,  during  tlie  hours  stolen  from  that  recreation 
and  repose  necessary  to  miser.ible  creatures  grown  stupid 
through  excess  of  labour,  and  reduced  almost  to  tlie 
mournfiil  feeling  tliat  tliey  have  no  better  existence  tiian 
the  machines  of  wliich  they  are  the  forced  propellers. 

These,  however,  are  notthe  only  oppressions  e.i;erciscd 
thus  shamelessly,  and  without  pity,  towards  this  fami-sh- 
eil  multitude.  Political  passions  intervene.  They  whis- 
per to  those  who '  have  money,  that  tljey  ought  to  have 
power  also.  In  order  to  obtain  it,  tlie  master  manufac- 
turers arm  the  unfortunate  beings  whose  lot  is  in  their 
hands.  Under  tlie  tlireat  of  letting  them  die  of  liunger, 
they  embody  them  into  regiments,  marshal  them  against 
the  government,  and  turn  them  into  engines  of  disorder 
and  subversion.  They  are  made  to  march  in  tije  name 
of  liberty,  as  if  political  liberty  could  be  important  to  him 
who  is  deprived  of  bis  personal  freedom.  But  tliis  is  a 
matter  of  little  consequence.  The  orders  of  superiors  are 
executed  by  men  who  have  as  little  means  of  understand, 
ing  their  spirit  a-s  they  have  of  opposing  resistance. 
And  when  they  imagine  they  have  obtained  this  fancied 
liberty,  they  resume  those  habits  of  wretchedness  and 
slavery  in  wliieh  they  vegetate  ;  provided  always  that  the 
blows  received  in  the  struggle  do  not  incapacitiite  them 
to  continue  those  painful  toils  which  a  barbarous  avarice 
(m  order  to  square  the  wants  with  the  wages  of  the  la- 
bourer) renders  still  more  overwhelming  and  insupporta- 
ble. 

These  very  task-masters, 
their  own  species,  towards 
of  the  same  race,  miitcd  by  the  same  language,  and  by  a 
common  religion,  these  very  men  find  tears  and  eloquent 
phrases  for  the  West  India  negroes  !  Tiio  money  they 
refuse  to  a  misery  on  the  excess  of  which  they  speculate, 
they  lavish  on  a  cause  which  affords  them  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  parade  of  their  philanthropic  sentiments, 
without  damaging  their  personal  interests.  Their  ears, 
deaf  to  the  cries  of  tlie  unfortunate  beings  kept  awake  by 
the  stick  of  tlic  overseer,  are  open  to  the  sound  produced 
on  their/imagination  by  the  fancied  cracking  of  tlie  Ja- 
maica whip. 

Let  us  enquire  whether  these  negroes,  whose  condition 
inspires  such  pity,  are  as  wretchedly  off  on  the  colonial 
plantations,  as  tlio  whites  shut  up  in  tho  filthy  workshops 
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)f Manchester  and  Birmingham?  Are  tlie  blacks  made 
lo  labour  twenty-eight  hours  out  of  thirty-six?  Are 
their  children  snatclied  from  them  to  be  subjected  to 
ialigue  beyond  their  strengtli  ?  Have  tlicy  not  some 
Jiiiurs  eacli  day,  and  two  days  in  the  week,  to  give 
sj)ccics  of  labour  which  is  profitable  to  them,  to  a  repose 
whicli  relreshes  tliem,  to  an  idleness  which  indcranifies 
them  for  their  excessive  toil  ?  Let  the  proprietors  of 
EngUsli  factories  procure  similar  advantages  for  theii' 
workmen,  and  people  may  then  be  inclined  to  believe  in 
tlie  sincerity  of  their  hypocritical  pity  for  the  condition 
of  beings,  whose  lot  is  without  doubt  not  to  be  envied, 
but  whose  position  is  not  so  wretched  as  that  of  the 
classes  they  oppress. 

Those  classes  are  free,  it  will  he  said.  By  no  means; 
tlieir  lot  differs  from  that  of  tlie  negroes  in  this  only,  that 
they  are  not  sold.  The  negroes  are  purchased  outright; 
the  whites  receive  a  small  fractional  share  of  the  capital 
which  they  create.  The  one  are  dependent  on  masters 
interested  in  their  lii'e  and  health ;  the  others  might  die, 
unless  humanity  stepped  in  to  their  relief;  for  self-interest 
stifles  all  appeal  in  their  favour.  All  are  equ.iUy  slaves, 
equally  riveted  to  the  soil  which  beats  them.  Tlie  blacks 
work  in  the  open  air ;  tho  whites  in  a  corrupted  atmo- 
sphere. The  one  arc  bought  in  villanage,  the  otiiers  are 
let  out  to  hire.  This  is  the  only  difference  which  can  be 
found  between  tliem. 

The  voluminous  evidence  of  the  inquiry,  the  facts  pro- 
duced, by  thousands,  in  proof  of  the  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion complained  of,  could  not  induce  the  reformed  par- 
liament of  England  to  adopt  those  wise  measures  which 
an  enlightened  humanity  had  proposed  for  putting  an 
end  to  so  desolating  a  condition,  without  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  tlie  manufacturers.  The  latter  carried  the 
day ;  and  it  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  eleven  voices, 
tliat  tliey  might  still  continue  to  crush,  with  toil  and 
punisliment,  human  beings  whose  very  weakness  should 
form  their  protection.  Behold  humanity  sucli  as  radi- 
calism has  made  her. 

AGRICUI,TURE; 

One  general  idea  predominates  in  the  English  agricul- 
tural system.  It  is  the  suppression  of  small  fiirms. 
TJiis  idea  has  its  origin  no  less  in  the  spirit  of  aristocra- 
cy witli  which  all  classes  are  imbued,  than  in  considera- 
tions of  economy.  Large  husbandry,  such  as  it  is  under- 
stood and  practised  in  England,  employs  almost  as  many 
hands  as  tlie  smaller  husbandry,  but  these  hands  are  at 
the  command  of  the  fartners,  who  e.xcrcise  over  the 
individuals  whom  they  employ,  an  authority  which  ex- 
tends itself  much  beyond"  the  limits  wliich  the  nature  of 
the  relation  between  labourer  and  master  would  appear 
to  trace  out.  The  latter  seem  to  assemble  as  many  la- 
bourers as  possible  at  a  given  point.  Hence  tliat  perfect 
cultivation  which  might  be  thought  incompatible  with 
very  large  farming  operations,  hut  hence  also  the  extreme 
misery  and  inconceivable  servitude  of  the  peasantry. 

Man  is  said  to  be  free  in  England !  Without  doubt 
he  is  so  in  tlie  eye  of  tlie  law,  but  there  are  circum- 
stances and  occasions,  above  all  in  the  remote  parts  of 
the  country,  in  which  he  is  any  thing  but  free.  The 
poor  man  Jives,  literally  speaking,  attached  to  the  glebe. 
The  farmers  combine,  not  to  raise  the  rate  of  labour,  and 
if  the  labourer  wishes  to  escape  a  league  so  adverse  to 
his  interests,  he  is  repulsed  by  all  the  parishes,  where 
he  attempts  to  seek  for  an  asylum  and  labour,  mider  the 
pretext  that,  not  being  able  to  give  security  that  he  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  have  recour.se  to  pubhc  charity,  kc  can- 
not therefore  be  allowed  to  increase  the  charges  which 
weigh  upon  the  community.  Poverty  thus  fixes  to  the 
soil  which  produces  it  her  unfortunate  victim,  and  he 
and  the  generations  condemned  to  come  afler  him,  have, 
and  shall  have  for  the  future,  nothing  better  than  an  in- 
definite prospect  of  slavery  and  privations. 

The  small  class  of  farmers  has  disappeared  in  con- 
sequence of  a  system  to  which  the  great  proprietors  have 
lent  themselves,  because  it  flattered  their  indolence.  Il 
would  now  be  difficult  to  find  any  trace  of  this  class  in 
the  midst  of  the  general  suffering,  and  in  the  broken  rem- 
nants and  wreck  of  its  former  fortunes.  To  recur  to  the 
system  of  small  farms,  must  be  a  work  of  care,  of  time, 
and  of  a  conviction  of  its  utility.  Meanwhile  there  exists 
the  indispensable  necessity  to  follow  thejsystem  of  large 
farms,  and  to  submit  to  all  its  consequences. 

The  division  of  fields  is  a  part  of  this  system.  The 
estate  is  cut  up  into  large  masses,  the  centre  is  devoted 
to  pasturage,  to  which  are  generally  applied  the  grounds 
surrounding  the  mansion,  or  residence  of  ti.e  squire. 
In  other  words,  the  grazing  ground  forms  the  park. 
The  limits  mid  bounds,  as  well  as  the  principal  diviMions 
of  the  property,  are  marked  iiy  belts   of  trees,  of  about 
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sufficiently  reco.niii  n. ..,!..  m,:  -,,:  :,;  hi-  very  profitably, 
introduced  into  France.  IVrlmps  tiib  substitution  of 
seed  plots  would  answer  just  as  well  for  jilaiitation,  as  the 
always  more  expensive  process  of  obtaining  young  trees 

Generally,  in  England  (bnt  1;  -    ■       -■  i  :^    i;lir!ess  nu- 
merous e.xceptions,)"thc  farm- ;  :  ^iid.     It  is 
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that  the  iiiif;u:<ii  larmmg  is  a  cominlauon  ol  onservations 
not  digested  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  a  code  resulting 
liom  an  order  of  things  existing  no  longer,  or  which 
lias  only  become  vicious,  because  the  required  modifica- 
tions had  worked  too  slowly.  I  therefore  think  that 
custom  should  serve  as  the  starting  point,  and  that  by 
consulting  her  with  wisdom  and  discernment,  she  will 
be  found  to  offer  useful  rules  of  conduct,  fir  preferable  to 
those  ambitious  thrnr:  ;  v.-lvr!,  in  rrrienllure  especially, 
eventuate  in  the  mill  ■'■'  .  ',  j  .-;:nely  allow  them- 
selves to  be  carried  i,,  ■.  "i'lliem. 

A  settled  routinr  1  ..  ;,  I  ,.]i  I,  the  basis  of  the 
greater  part  of  airrn  '  :!  ■  ■  '  n-.  People  are  the 
less  disposed  to  ali.ii'  .1   ;.ractice,  knowing 

the  extensive  empiir  ,  -  s  over  the  working 

classes,  and  the  in. .,  i,.,    ,.;   ,, -urling  to  coercion 

in  procuring  a  cepaii,,!^  ,i.,iii  ii.  UliI  in  England,  I  re- 
peat it,  an  cnlightejied  experience  is  the  handmaid  of 
that  routine  ;  for  tlie  latter  lends  herself  to  ameliorations, 
:md  impresses  them  with  the  seal  of  her  approbation. 
Thus  tlie  plough,  in  partaking  of  the  improvements 
which  it  receives  in  different  countries,  preserves,  never- 
theless, its  primitive  form,  and  the  adjuncts  required 
either  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  the  habits  of  the  labourer. 
The  same  observation  appUos  to  all  agricultural  implements. 

In  many  provinces,  and  more  particulai-ly  in  lands 
adjacent  to  an  abundant  supply  of  game,  corn  is  sown  in 
trenches  made  with  the  hand,  and  covered  over  with  the 
rake.  It  is  insisted  that  the  economy  of  the  seed  ob- 
tained by  this  process,  joined  to  the  augmented  produce, 
compensates  for  the  increased  expense  of  a  system  which 
is  undoubtedly  advantageous  in  proportion  to  tlie  amount 
of  labour  it  procures  for  hands  which  would  otherwise 
remain  unemployed. 

English  agriculture  is  very  worthy  of  notice  in  ita 
endeavours  to  improve  the  breed  of  cattle.  Horses,  cows, 
and  sheep,  are  the  special  object  of  the  farmer's  atten- 
tion, and  the  basis  of  his  speculations  and  profits.  Each 
county  has  its  peculiar  breed,  which  is  iiever  crossed 
with  others. 

Horses  are  bred  in  meadov.rs,  in  the  middle  of  which 
they  find  shelter  in  open  stables.  Cows  and  oxen  pass 
the  summer  in  the  fields,  and  the  winter  in  inclosed 
court  yards,  in  which  they  are  fed  with  hay  and  turnips. 
.Sheep  are  turned,  the  whole  year  round,  into  fields  sown 
with  turnips  and  trefoil.  They  are  prevented  from 
straying  away,  by  wickets  and  moveable  paling  or 
hurdles. 

The  custom  of  irrigation  does  not  prevail,  indeed  it  ia 
not  properly  understood  in  English  agriculture.  There 
are  few  countries  in  which  this  useful  practice  is  fol- 
lowed, though  the  abundance  of  water  should  make  it 
obtain  every  where.  In  general,  tlic  English  are  either 
indifferent  to,  or  they  misdirect  the  labour  that  should 
be  bestowed  on  natural  meadows.  In  this  branch  of 
agricnltnre,  one  sees  nothing,  in  England,  which  can 
hear  a  comparison   with   the  practi',-c   that  obtains   in 
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agricultural  labour.  Six  are  yoked  lo  a  plou^li,  wliich 
coukl  be  easily  drawn  by  two.  These  animals  are  almost 
bred  to  do  no  serviee.  At  four  years  old,  they  are  fat- 
tened, and  delivered  over  to  the  knife  of  the  butcher. 

The  rarity  of  land  carriage  rnay  be  ranked  among 
the  number,  and  indeed  as  one  of  the  main  causes,  of 
English  agricultural  prosperity.  Neither  the  men,  nor 
the  animals  employed  in  cultivating  the  eartli,  participate 
jn  this  branch  of  industr)-.  It  is  not  so  in  France. 
Whatever  prejudice  may  be  the  result  to  husbandry,  the 
hope  of  a  profit  suffices  to  induce  the  farmer  to  postpone 
the  cultivation  which  the  land  requires.  Hence  arise 
"delays,  inconveniences,  and  what  is  worse,  the  loss  of 
ngricultural  habits.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the 
husbandman  is  never  turned  from  the  business  in  hand, 
and  the  sedentary  life  which  he  leads,  fosters  the  taste 
for  the  species  of  labour  which  agriculture  requires. 

The  appearance  of  the  rural  habitations  is  the  same  as 
in  France  ;  bt;it  though  the  number  and  extent  of  the  de- 
pendent buildings  be  much  less  in  England,  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  former  country,  still  there  is  a 
greater  intelligence  displayed  in  the  orderly  disposal  and 
arrangement  of  each  object,  and  a  more  obvious  cleanli- 
jiess  than  on  the  other  side  of  the  Straits.  Farm  houses 
are  often  built  of  planks,  painted  white,  or  pitched  and 
tarred  over  ;  sometimes  in  brick  or  stone,  with  roofs 
thatched,  tiled,  or  slated.  Compact  earth,  prepared  as  it  is 
in  France,  is  little  used  in  England. 

Owing  to  the  agricultural  habits  of  England,  many 
buildings  are  not  required.  With  the  exception  of  horses, 
all  animals  are  kept  in  tlie  open  air,  in  summer  as  well 
as  in  winter.  The  iiarvcsts,  of  whatever  nature,  are 
stacked.  The  corn  is  not  carried  into  the  barn  till  the 
operation  of  threshjng  is  to  be  commenced.  If  this  mode 
of  preserving  it  saves  the  expense  of  the  necessary  outlay 
for  the  building  and  repair  of  barns,  it  nevertheless 
superinduces  a  much  greater  annual  expense  than  the 
interest  of  the  money  required  for  such  a  building  fund, 
when  the  cost  of  hand  labour,  which  the  stacking  and 
unstacking  of  the  corn,  the  loss  and  deterioration  of  the 
grain,  and  the  facility  afforded  to  incendiaries,  are  taken 
into  account. 

Farming  oflices  are  generally  built  round  a  sqi 
eourt,  in  which  the  cattle  are  inclosed  for  the  very  s 
time  during  which  they  are  prevented  from  grazing. 

No  fixed  system,  dependent  on  the  locality  of  particular 
parts  of  a  farm,  and  influencing  the  mode  of  agricultural 
operation,  prevails  in  England.  In  many  counties,  the 
liouse  is  in  the  centre  of  the  farm;  in  others,  and  tlr 
greater  number,  it  forms  part  of  a  village,  and  thus  no 
jonly  renders  slow  and  expensive  the  transport  of  tin 
manure  and  the  crop,  but  has  the  additional  disadvantagi 
of  clogging  the  speculation  of  the  cultivators. 

Foreigners,  who  only  speak  of  English  agriculture  on 
the  faith  of  others,  or  of  what  they  have  read  or  might 
liave  seen  on  the  great  London  roads,  are  in  ecstasy  ' 
relating  its  wonders.  They  are  deceived  and  deceive 
turn.  Without  doubt,  agriculture,  in  some  respects,  is 
a  very  perfect  state ;  but  there  is  still  much  left  undone. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say^  that,  as  a  whole,  English  agri. 
culture  is  Inferior  to  tliat  of  Brabant,  of  Flanders,  of  the 
jjrovinces  of  jVrtois  and  Normandy ;  and,  in  particula: 
instances,  it  does  not  bear  away  the  palm  from  the  re 
lative  specialities  of  France  and  Belgium.  It  presents 
here  and  there,  beautiful  masses  of  cultivation,  owing  t( 
the  consolidation  of  foi  tunes,  the  peculiar  taste  of  ccrtaii 
proprietors,  and  the  union  of  iarge  capitals,  ail  which 
advantages  are  incidental  to  England  in  a  greater  degree 
than  to  France  ;  but  a  well  cultivated  field  is,  after  all, 
pretty  much  tlie  same  in  botli  countries.  Nor  does  the 
jiroduce  of  a  given  piece  of  agricultural  land,  all  condi. 
tions  of  value  being  similar,  differ  very  much  in  eitiiei 
country.  Certain  systems  of  husbandry,  in  the  one 
jcountry,  balance  the  advantages  or  the  .disadvantages  of 
an  analogous  system  adopted  in  the  other, 

I  shall  cite,  in  support  of  this  assertion,  the  custom  of 
dividing  the  fields,  as  pastures  and  paddocks,  by  double 
iditehes,  the  tops  of  which  are  surmounted  by  a  hedge. 
The  English  pretend  ta  find  a  notable  economy  in  this 
custom.     It  saves  the  expense  of  shepherds.     I  h 
amincd   this   point  with   intelligent   farmers ;    and  the 
e.xtcnt  and  value  of  the  ground  devoted  to  those  enelo- 
gures,  and  the  cost  of  erecting  them  being  taken 
account,  1  have  arrived  at  the  conviction  myself,  and 
have  also  convinced    others,  thj^t  these   protections  ol 
hedges  and  ditches  post  three  or  four  times  more  than 
the  employment  of  shepherds.     Hence  results  not  only 
diminution  of  produce,  but  an  absence  of  labour  no  less 
prejudicial  to  society  than  to  individuals. 

The  agricultural  population  has  degenerated,  froi 
(S.asy  condition,  to  a  state  of  euffcriflg,  conteniporancously 
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th  the  abolition  of  small  farms,  and  their  union  with 
■ge  ones.     The  first  step  towards  a  more  rational  order 
things,  is  the  gradual,  well-considered  return  towards 
the  system  best  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  people — 1 
the  system  of  small  farms.     The  landed  proprietor 
e  a  gainer  by  it,  for  there  will  be  a  greater  com- 
petition for  the  letting  of  small  farms  than  for  that  of  large 
'  his  income  will  be  augmented  in  the  ratio  of 
the  little  value  which  the  (iirmcr  generally  attaches  to 
the  labour  of  the  members  of  his  family.     The  small 
tenant  will  herein  also  find  his  account ;  for,  in  giving  a 
higher  rate  of  rent  lor  a  certain  extent  of  land  than  the 
larger  farmer,  (who  would  join  that  portion  to  ten  others  of 
the  same  value,)  he  would  obtain  by  Ijis  own  and  his 
children's  labour,  and  by  the  elFects  of  a  minute  and 
careful  cultivation,  an  abundant  equivalent  for  the  in- 
se  of  his  rent.     Social  order  is  no  less  interested  in 
question ;  for,  if  once  solved,  there  would  be  an  end 
of  that  subaltern  aristocracy — always  dangerous,  always 
disposed  to  be  jealous  of  those  above  it,  and  to  turn  its 
irrefleetive  masses  against  power,  in   no  matter  what 
hands  authority  is  placed. 

Another  resource  presents  itself;  but  how  many  pre 
judiccs,  how  many  ill-understood  and  obstinate  interests 
raise  themselves  up  against  its  adoption !  Who  in  Eng 
land  would  venture  to  call  for  the  enclosure  of  wastt 
commons?  Who  would  have  the  courage  to  assumt 
such  a  responsibility  ?  And,  yet  what  advantages  would 
follow  in  its  train  I  What  an  increase  of  labour  and' of 
produce  !  What  a  means  to  fix  upon  the  soil,  to  recon 
cile  with  society,  a  population  uncertain  of  its  future 
condition,  unquiet,  and  always  ready  to  place  itself  ii 
hostility  against  the  property  of  the  country. 

This  course  would  aftbrd  a  remedy  to  the  progressive 
misery  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  and  to  the  evils 
which  menace  society;  a  remedy  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  great  proprietors.  Its  adoption  would  neither 
quire  expensive  sacrifices  nor  difficult  combinations, 
directed  as  it  would  be  by  personal  interest,  the  best 
guide  to  consult  in  such  an  emergency. 

PARKS. 

An  immense  space,  surrounded  by  walls  or  a  wooden 
paling,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a  house  placed 
the  lowest  part  of  the  grounds,  so  as  not  so  be  seen  from 
without,  is,  in  England,  denominated  a  park.  The 
closure  is  disguised  by  a  zone  of  larch,  of  pine,  and  other 
resinous  trees.  Within  it  is  a  pathway.  The  arrange, 
raent  of  these  plantations  is  such,  that  the  view,  whether 
from  within  or  from  without,  is  interrupted  by  them,  and 
an  uniform,  sad,  and  monotonous  aspect  is  thus  given  to 
all  parks. 

The  most  is  made  of  inequalities  of  ground,  as  well 
of  the  existence  of  springs,  to  create  sheets  of  water,  r 
by  digging  out  the  bed  they  should  occupy,  but  by  raising 
a  dike  at  the  interior  extremity  of  the  valley  :  an  excel- 
lent means,  which  diminishes  the  expense,  and  gives  a 
natural  and  graceful  form  to  those  vast  reservoirs  the 
sides  of  whioli  are  adorned  with  fine  trees.     Out  ofiices, 
which  are  too  profuse  in  French  gardens,  are  rarely  seen 
in  English  parks ;  still  more  rarely  is  one  invited  to  tak 
exercise  in  them,  for  in  general  there  are  no  walks. 
Extent  of  ground,  trees,  and  water,  alone  meet  the  eyi 
But  to  what  purpose  is  this  extent  of  ground  turned  ?    It 
is  a  vast  pasturage,  interrupted  by  masses  of  underwood, 
where  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  deer  peacefully  gr; 
without  restraint.     Groups  of  ten,  twenty,  a  hundred 
trees,  adorned  with  all  the  luxury  of  vegetation,  and  the 
growth  of  which  has  never  been  ch.eckcd  by  the 
the  hatchet,  are  thrown  here  and  there,  according  to  the 
caprice  which  presided,  a  century  ago,  at  their  distribu- 
tion.    For  combination  in  the  effect,  seek  no  more  than 
what  I  have  stated.     A  gravelled  walk  conducts  you 
from  the  gate  to  the  house.'  This  is  nearly  the  only 
in  the  grounds.     If  you  wish  to  walk,  you  tread  on 
green  turf,  upon  which,  in  the  best-kept  parks,  walks 
traced  out  by  tlie  scythe. 

It  should  nevertheless  be  acknowledged,  that  from 
this  want  of  order,  from  this  laUsez  faire,  there  results 
something  grand  and  imposing,  but  also  little  that  is 
graceful,  and  something  that  is  supremely  inconvenient 
The  designers  of  gardens  might  find  useful  subjects  to 
study  in  the  system  of  English  parks.  Between  the 
laboured  pretewsions  of  a  French  landscape  painter,  and 
the  complete  absence  of  plan  on  the  part  of  the  English 
gardener ;  between  that  multiplicity  of  roads,  buildings, 
and  scenes,  which  the  first  abuses,  and  the  affectation, 
on  the  part  of  the  second,  of  making  no  use  of  these 
means,  there  is  a  middle  course  to  steer.  I  should 
therefore  borrow  from  the  one  the  combination  of  effi 
produced  by  trees  rclitively  to  their  form,  the  shading 


of  their  foliage,  their  arrangement ;  I  should  not,  like  the 
French,  cut  up  into  so  many  walks  those  immense  spaces 

"th  which  the  English  system  of  landscape  gardening 
does  not  meddle  ;  I  would  profit  by  the  aspects  presented 
to  me  by  interior  and  exterior  objects ;  would  borrow 
from  the  English  system  that  extent  wherein  consists  its 
principal  beauty,  the  distribution  of  the  waters,  the  chimps 
of  trees  and  evergreen  shrubs  grouped  around  buildings, 
and  which  so  well  serve  to  conceal  from  view  all  that  is 

ished  should  be  concealed.  I  would  have  those  belts 
of  trees  which  mark  the  limits  of  the  park  ;  the  out 
offices  full  of  taste  and  originality,  which  form  the 
dwellings  of  porters  and  keepers  ;  the  copse  and  under- 
wood, fruitful  resources  for  the  sjiortsman  ;  and  those 
alternations  of  light  and  shade,  of  open  perspective  and 
limited  view ;  which  give  variety  to  the  walks,  and  ex- 
citement to  the  imagination.  1  would  adopt  from  the 
English  system  the  means  it  employs  to  keep  the  lawns 
in  order,  and  those  moveable  iron  gates,  which  have  the 
double  advantage  of  preventing  the  cattle  from  straying, 
and  of  not  interrupting  the  view. 

I  should  not  also  fail  to  borrow  from  the  English  taste 
those  small  plats  of  ground  wherein  flowers  are  culti- 
vated, and  kept  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  park  by  a 
line  of  majestic  trees,  or  a  current  of  limpid  water.  On 
a  well  shorn  lawn,  strewn  over  with  handsome  ever- 
greens, patches  are  cut  out  in  the  shape  of  baskets  of 
flowers,  varying  in  form  and  arrangement. 

Architectural  views,  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  detached 
fragments  of  rocks,  vases  held  suspended  by  double 
chains  from  two  elm  trees,  all  these  are  put  under  con- 
tribution to  receive  flowers,  and  diversify  the  effect  which 
they  produce.  Sometimes,  at  the  whistle  of  a  keeper, 
hundreds  of  guinea  hens,  of  gold  or  silver  pheasants,  of 
peacocks,  of  pigeons  of  the  rarest  species,  come  to  mingle 
the  brilliant  tints  of  their  colours  with  those  of  the 
flowers,  which  embelhsh  these  favourite  retreats,  and 
impart  to  them  a  life  and  motion,  the  charms  of  which 
it  would  be  diflicult  to  define. 

From  the  combination  of  these  different  processes, 
there  should  result  something  more  natural  than  we  see 
in  our  French  gardens,  something  more  cheerful  than 
the  parks  of  England  present,  and  a  more  rational  whole 
than  one  could  obtain  from  the  exclusive  use  of  either 
system. 

FORESTS. 

That  which  is  now  called  a  forest,  in  England,  is  but 
an  extensive  tract  of  land  formerly  covered  with  tices, 
but  at  present  filled  with  thickets  very  distant  from  each 
other,  and  old  trunks  of  oaks,  whose  robust  natures  resist 
a  treatment  calculated  to  destroy  them. 

Men  and  animals  appear  to  combine  for  the  purpose 
of  accelerating  the  destruction  of  woods,  and  they  have 
almost  every  where  attained  this  object.  The  numerous 
docks  of  cows  and  sheep,  spread  over  the  forests,  attack 
the  young  shrubs,  and  the  hatchet  of  the  woodsman  pays 
no  greater  respect  to  the  few  trees  which  chance  has 
kept  from  the  teeth  of  the  cattle. 

The  system  of  property  in  waste  commons,  and,  with 
its  modifications,  the  ill-regnlatcd  exercise  of  the  com- 
munal and  private  rights  and  usages,  are  the  causes  of 
this  disorder.  In  the  state  of  waste  in  which  the  forests 
are  at  present,  it  would  be  better  utterly  to  destroy  them  ; 
agriculture  would,  by  this  means,  recover  lands  actually 
destitute  of  value,  without  inflicting  any  loss  on  the  pub- 
lie  interest ;  for  wood,  in  England,  is  not  used  for  fire ; 
and  in  the  state  in  which  the  forests  now  are,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  tree  fit  for  the  purposes  of  building. 
The  population,  whose  greatest  misery  is  a  want  of 
labour,  would  thus  obtain  the  means  of  existence,  and 
these  advantages  would  be  counterbalanced  by  none  of 
tliose  inconveniences  which  are  almost  always  mixed  up 
with  improvements. 

MANNER  OF  TRAVELLING. 

England  recommends  herself  more  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  tiie  economist  than  to  the  pencil  of  the  artist. 
Rich  in  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  and  in  all  that  can  be 
procured  by  an  enlightened  system  of  husbandry,  by 
extensive  property,  immense  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures without  limit,  she  every  wliere  appears  clad  with 
an  exuberance  of  wealth,  manifested  in  the  multiplicity 
and  sumptuousness  of  her  mansions,  in  tlie  richness  and 
variety  of  her  harvests,  and  in  the  activo  circulation  of 
the  excellent  means  which  she  employs  to  attain  these 
objects  ;  but  all  this  does  not  constitute  a  picturesque 
country.  There  are  few  great  rivers  :  beautiful  spots  of 
country  are  still  rarer,  except  in  Wales,  Scotland,  and 
some  northern  counties.  Lhiless  o^re  is  placed  on  an 
elcyation,   whence   ono  can  look   down  on  the   whole 
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country,  and  flit,  as  it  were,  above  the  liedges  whicli 
it  up  into  small  parts,  the  view  is  arrested  at  no  great 
distance  by  trees,  thicltets,  and  enclosures  of  all  sorts. 
The  traveller  should  not  expect  to  meet  tliose  vast  vistas 
— those  sintlinjT  landscapes — that  romantic  scenery  which 
so  often  alTord  the  advantage  of  variety  to  his  journey 
through  certain  pa*ts  of  France.* 

Vainly  will  lie  seek  for  peasants,  in  his  journey  through 
England.  The  English  peasants  do  not  present  them- 
selves to  his  notice.  The  reaper,  the  gleaner,  the  plough- 
man afford  the  striking  incongruity  of  a  town  dress  and 
a  rural  occupation.  \Vitli  the  exception  of  Wales  and 
Scotland,  the  dress  in  the  villages  and  the  large  towns  is 
e.xactly  the  same.  You  proceed  from  province  to  pro- 
vince,  without  being  reminded,  as  in  France,  Spain  and 
Switzerland,  by  the  varied  forms  of  costume,  that  yo 
are  passing  from  one  country  into  another,  and  have  to 
expect  other  manners,  and  another  language,  or  at  least  a 
change  of  customs. 

The  taste  for  travelling,  an  expensive  taste  in  any 
country,  is  truly  a  ruinous  one  in  England.  If  the 
means  of  satisfying  it  are  numerous,  and  accompanied 
with  all  that  can  promote  pleasure,  one  is  steeled  against 
this  seductive  consolation  by  the  perpetual  warning  of  a 
speedily  drained  purse. 

Posting,  placed  on  a  totally  different  footing  from  that 
service  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  is  not  the  object  of  an  ex- 
clusive privilege.  By  means  of  a  license  which  cannot 
be  refused,  relays  of  post-horses  arc  established  according 
to  the  caprice  or  the  will  of  those  who  possess  tliem. 
The  rivalry  arising  from  this  practice  does  not  lower  the 
price  of  posting,  which,  London  excepted,  is  nearly  the 
same  on  all  roads,  and  differs  but  little  from  the  price  of 
relays  in  France.  The  number  of  horses  is  always  fixed 
at  two  or  four,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  travel, 
lers,  or  to  the  form  or  weight  of  the  carriages.  When 
you  desire  a  post  chaise,  the  innkeeper  is  obliged 
furnish  it,  without  your  paying  an  additional  price. 
These  chaises,  in  the  shape  of  our  covpts^  are  well  hung 
and  very  clean  and  commodious. 

England  has  not,  as  we  find  in  France,  a  breed  of 
horses  specially  appropriated  to  posting.  The  great) 
part  of  the  post  horses  in  England  are  liunters,  or  ca 
riage  horses,  which,  having  become  unfit  for  either  of 
these  purposes,  wear  out  the  renniant  of  their  strength 
in  post  chaises,  before  they  are  transferred  to  hackney 
coaches  or  wagons.  Their  speed  answers,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  wliat  one  would  expect  from  their  breed. 
You  travel  at  the  rate  of  «ight  or  nine  miles  an  hour 
(about  three  and  a  half  leagues,)  which  includes  tlic  time 
of  changing  horses. 

The  height  of  the  pontilions  (always  cliosen  among  the 
smallest  men,)  and  their  dress,  consisting  of  a  jacke 
short  breeches,  and  half  boots,  are  calculated  with  a  vie\ 
to  reduce  to  the  smallest  possible  compass  the  burden  c 
the  horses.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  tow 
harness  and  that  wjiich  is  kept  for  posting.  They  ar 
both  in  excellent  condition. 

Tlie  mail  coaclies  destined  for  the  transport  of  letters, 
are  carriages,  with  four  inside  and  six  outside  place 
Bcliind  the  coach  the  guard  is  seated,  with  a  blunderbui 
and  a  pair  of  pistols  before  him.  These  coaches  travel 
at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  or  four  leagues  an  hour ;  but 
their  small  size  (for  the  English,  in  general  tall  and 
thick,  appear  to  have  little  regard  to  their  personal  pro- 
portions in  the  size  of  their  carriages)— and  the  short 
time  they  stop  to  refresli,  render  tliem  very  unpleasant 
modes  of  conveyance. 

Stage  coaclies  are  very  elegant  carriages,  built  to  carry 
fifteen  or  eighteen  travellers,  and  a  considerable  weight 
in  packets,  but  on  admirable  roads.  This  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition.  Without  it,  the  height  of  the  car- 
riages, the  arrangement  of  the  whole  of  the  luggage  on 
the  imperial,  and  the  lightness  of  the  body  and  the^axle- 
tree,  would  give  rise  to  frequent  accidents. 

The  inside  of  the  coacli  contains  only  four  places. 
The  seat  of  the  coachman,  and  another  seat  placed  im- 
mediately behind  it,  admit  of  six  persons,  and  two  seats 
facing  each  other  at  the  hind  wheels,  afford  places  for  six 
or  eight  more.    These  seats  are  fixed  over  boots  or  boxes 


"  The  readers  of  all  nations,  excepting  the  French, 
will  not  agree  in  this  opinion.  With  two  or  three  in- 
significant exceptions  witliin  her  own  soil,  "la  belle 
France"  may  be  pronounced  the  ugliest  country  in 
Europe,  always  excepting  Holland.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
enumerate  the  beauties  of  England ;  but  the  author  seems 
not  to  have  visited  Derbyshire,  Herefordshire,  the  Wye 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  nor  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland. 
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for  stowing  away  the  luggage.  Such  parcels  as  tliese 
cannot  contain  are  placed  on  the  imperial. 

The  desire  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  ratlier  than  economi- 
cal considerations,  induce  even  the  richest  English  to 
give  a  preference  to  outside  places.  They  only  go  inside 
when  compelled  by  bad  weather.  The  place  most  in 
request — one  knows  not  wherefore — is  to  the  left  of  the 
coachman ;  it  is  considered  as  the  place  <if  honour,  and 
is  reserved  for  fashionables,  and  even  for  lords,  who  do 
not  disdain  to  travel  thus.  The  sole  advantages  which 
such  a  station  appeared  to  mo  to  present,  were  the  being 
placed  near  a  well-dressed  coachman,  and  the  escaping 
the  chance  of  travelling  by  the  side  of  a  butcher,  a  shoe- 
maker, or  some  other  individual  of  tliat  class.  Each  time 
the  coachman  descends  from  his  box,  his  neighbour  has 
the  advantage  of  being  made  the  forced  depository  of  his 
reins  and  whip.  These  are  placed  in  your  hands,  as 
they  are  taken  out  of  them  again  without  the  least  cere- 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  horses  used  for  the 
stage  coaches  in  England  go  more  quickly  than  those 
devoted  to  the  same  service  in  France,  and  tliat,  never- 
theless, our  carriages  take  no  more  time  in  performing 
a  given  distance.  This  anomaly  is  explained  by  the  dit- 
ferenee  in  the  respective  arrangements.  In  England, 
whether  it  be  to  satisfy  the  taste  for  frequent  meals,  or 
to  favour  the  longing  of  coachmen  and  guards  for  beer 
and  strong  liquors,  the  relays  are  more  frequent. 

The  appointments  of  an  English  coach  are  no  less  ele- 
gant tlian  its  form.  A  portly  good-looking  coachman, 
seated  on  a  very  high  coach-box,  well  dressed,  wearing 
white  gloves,  a  nosegay  in  his  button-hole,  and  his  chin 
enveloped  in  an  enormous  cravat,  drives  four  horses  per- 
fectly matched  and  harnessed,  and  as  carefully  groomed 
as  when  they  excited  admiration  in  the  carriages  ol 
Grosvenor  and  Berkeley  Squares.  Such  is  the  manner 
in  which  English  horses  are  managed,  such  also  is  their 
docihty,  the  effect  either  of  temperament  or  training, 
fliat  you  do  not  remark  tlic  least  restiveness  in  them. 
Four-horse  coaches  are  to  be  seen  rapidly  traversing  the 
most  populous  streets  of  London,  without  occasioning 
the  least  accident,  without  being  at  all  inconvenienced 
in  the  midst  of  the  numerous  carriages,  which  hardly 
leave  the  necessary  space  to  pass.  The  swearing  of  ost- 
lers is  never  heard  at  the  relays,  any  more  tlian  tlie 
neighing  of  horses  j  nor  are  you  interrupted  on  the  road 
by  the  voice  of  the  coachman,  or  the  sound  of  his  whip, 
which  differs  only  from  a  cabriolet  uliip  in  tlic  length 
of  the  thong,  and  serves  nmrr  ;n  n  .,,:i  .,[■  „,;,=  ;,. 
than  a  means  of  correction  i.  Mi  ':  ,1  ,,  i  .  .,  ,  - 
it.     In  England,  wiiere  cvcrv      ,        i  ;      ' 

where  each  person  knows  so  w  i  :i  i  ■■  ;..  ( ..i;  -.i  i.i,:,-  !i 
to  the  exigencies  of  his  projicr  [to^iiton,  the  liorscs  dc 
better  what  tliey  have  to  do,  than  tlie  horses  of  other 
countries,  and  that  too  without  the  need  of  a  brutal  cor 
rection.  One  may  travel  from  one  end  of  England  to 
the  otlier  without  hearing  the  sound  of  a  whip,  or  the 
hallooing  of  conductors,  which  in  I'ranee  fall  sc 
agreeably  on  the  cars  of  travellers. 

Among  the  wonders  of  English  civilisation,  the 
should  be  mentioned.  In  many  of  the  larger  towns  they 
are  magnificent,  and  they  are  good  and  well  supplied  in 
the  smallest.  In  the  greater  part  of  them  the  servants 
are  in  livery,  and  in  all,  their  attendance  is  prompt  and 
rcspeetfiil.  On  their  arrival,  travellers  are  received  by 
the  master  of  the  house,  whose  decent  dress  indicates  a 
respectful  feeling  towards  strangers.  Introduced  into  a 
well-heated,  well-furnished  room,  they  have  never  to  wait 
for  a  meal,  the  simpheity  of  which,  in  the  way  of  cook- 
ery, is  atoned  for  by  the  elegance,  often  the  richness  of 
the  plate  and  ware,  and  the  superior  quality  of  the  meat. 
A  sleeping-room,  as  comfortable  as  this  kind  of  apart- 
ment (so  neglected  in  England)  can  be,  completes  the 
iigrement  of  your  sojourn.  Your  discontent  does  not 
commence  till  the  exorbitant  bill  proves  that  such  atten- 
tions, far  from  being  disinterested,  are  dearly  charged 
for.  Seldom  do  you  separate  from  your  host  with  a  re- 
ciprocation of  politeness.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  cold- 
'th  which  his  attentions  are  received,  the  landlord 
does  not  cease  to  remain  by  the  side  of  tlie  traveller  till 
his  carriage  is  in  motion. 

That  which  a  foreigner  appreciates  most  in  England 
is  the  facility  of  seeing  every  thing.  Thanks  to  the  ad- 
--'-  ble  internal  communication,  he  can  strike  off  from 
the  great  roads,  without  the  fear  of  being  stopped  by  the 
impassable  state  of  the  by  ones.  Does  he  wish  to  see  a 
castle  or  country-mansion  ?  He  indicates  his  wish,  and 
the  postilions,  who  are  adepts  at  this  kind  of  lionising, 
conduct  him  thither,  and  svifier  nothing  which  could 
gratify,  to  escape  his  curiosity.  Shillings  and  half-crowns, 
with  which  it  is  always  necessary  to  be  abundantly  pro- 


vided, cause  all  gates  to  open,  and  facilitate  even  the 
most  inconsiderate  investigations.  Under  this  head, 
France  offers  np  subject  of  co.-nparison. 

To  the  advantages  which  I  have  been  enumerating,  I 
should  add  another,  which  never  fails  to  strike  the  fo- 
reigner, and  induces  him  to  establish  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  offieiai  customs  of  the  continental  governments 
and  those  of  England  ;  a  comparison  which  is  not  favour- 
able to  the  first.  The  indispensable  examination  which 
his  baggage  undergoes  on  his  landing,  alone  wearies  his 
patience  :  he  may  travel  over  the  three  kingdoms  without 
meeting  a  government  functionary,  who,  under  pretext 
of  the  safety  of  the  state  or  the  interest  of  a  cityj  requires 
the  exhibition  of  a  passport,  or  the  opening  of  his  trunks. 
The  police  and  the  revenue  appear  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  carelessness  ;  yet,  though  a  surveillance  in  these  mat- 
ters is  not  neglected,  one  should  be  grateful  at  escaping 
forms  which  every  where  else  are  repugnant,  if  not  vexa- 

Vanity,  a  species  of  universal  coin,  is  current  as  much 
and  more  in  England  thaji  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
The  traveller  must  talte  care  to  put  his  titles  on  his  pass- 
port, and  his  arms  on  his  carriage.  People  who  have 
neither  titles  nor  armorial  bearings,  furnish  themselves 
with  both,  and  find  their  account  in  so  doing :  they  pay 
no  dearer  at  the  inns,  and  are  much  better  treated  in 

BREEDING,  FOOD,  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
HORSES. 

The  breeding  of  horses  is  in  England  purely  a  matter 
of  private  speculation.  The  choice  of  one  is  always 
made  with  minute  and  reasonable  heedfulness ;  their  ge- 
nealogy, transferred  to  special  registers,  is  stated  with 
as  much,  and  often  with  more  exactness  than  that  of 
their  owners. 

The  attention  bestowed  on  the  training  of  horses  con- 
tributes to  modify  their  character,  their  temper,  and  even 
their  shape,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  labour  to 
which  they  are  destined. 

The  English  do  not  await  the  period  of  a  complete  de- 
"clopement  of  strength,  before  they  employ  the  horse. 


Horses  intended  for 


racing  are  subjected. 


of  eighteen  months,  to  violent  and  frequent 

The  diet  to  which  they  are  limited  contains  the  greatest 

quantity  of  nutriment  in  the  smallest  possible  space,  and 

chosen  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  enlargement  of  the 

domen,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system. 

own   bread,  biscuit,  oats,  and   beans,  with  a   small 

antity  of  straw  and  hay  cut  and  mi.xed  up  together, 

lu.ni  the  basis  of  their  food. 

Hunters  arc  kept  in  the  same  manner,  but  their  food 
is  composed  of  a  greater  quantity  of  aliment.  Care  is 
taken  not  to  allow  them  to  drink  before  they  leave  the. 

The  food  of  horses  otherwise  employed  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  greater  or  less  speed  required  of  them.  But, 
no  matter  how  worked,  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
water  is  given  them.  In  order  not  to  overload  the  sto- 
mach of  the  animals  at  the  moment  they  are  about  to 
n  ork,  no  food  is  given  to  them  for  an  hour  at  least  before 
their  departure  from  the  stables.  On  the  road,  they  are 
only  baited  with  a  handful  of  wet  hay,  afterwards  a  buc- 
ket of  water  is  offered  them ;  but  instead  of  allowing, 
tlicm  to  drink,  it  is  raised  up  so  as  merely  to  wet  the 
head.  When  the  heat  is  great,  and  the  roads  are  covered 
with  dust,  the  nostrils  and  legs  are  carefully  sponged. 

Horses  are  daily  exercised.  Every  morning,  after 
being  groomed,  they  are  ridden  out  at  different  paces  for 
about  an  hour.  When  they  stop  at  any  place,  instead  of 
allowing  tliem  to  remain  stationary,  they  are  slowly 
walked  about  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  repeated  groomings  and  eurryings  to  which  these 
animals  are  subjected,  the  minute  attention  bestowed 
upon  them,  do  not  appear  to  increase  their  strength  or 
health.  With  less  trouble,  with  infinitely  less  e-xpense, 
the  horses  of  other  countries  go  through  as  much  work 
(laying  aside  the  consideration  of  fleetness),  are  as  well 
fed,  and  in  general  attain  a  greater  degree  of  longevity. 
Those  useless  and  fatiguing  details  practised  in  the  Eng- 
lish stables  may  be  therefore  dispensed  with. 

The  English  understand  better  than  any  other  people 
n  the  world,  the  employment  of  the  horse.  They  use 
lira  in  the  saddle  for  riding  and  hunting,  rarely  for  tra- 
■elling.  They  travel  in  comfortable  coaches,  the  progress 
of  which  is  facilitated  by  tlie  finest  roads  in  the  world, 
when  the  distance  would  occasion  fatigue  to  a  horse. 
All  ages  and  se.xes  are  in  the  habit  of  riding.  From  the 
infant  of  six  years  old,  who  gallops  on  an  Isle-of-Man 
pony,  to  the  old  gentleman  who  trusts  himself  to  the 
steady  and  sure  paces  of  his  favourite  horse — from  the 
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dandy  of  Hyde  I'iiik,  wlio  wishes  tlie  boldness  of  his 
horsemanship  and  Iho  swiftness  of  liis  horse  lo  bo  admir- 
ed, to  the  city  slioplccc])er  who  Iiiros  a  nag  to  enjoy  the 
Sunday  with  his  family  in  tlie  country, — all  the  world 
rides,  and  appears  to  be  the  better  for  it.  For  if  longe- 
vity is  not  greater  in  England  than  in  tlio  most  healthful 
parts  of  Europe,  it  is  certainly  attained  witli  less  of  acci- 
dental and  premature  infirmities. 

The  English  have  the  rare  talent  of  applying  horses 
to  all  uses,  without  for  a  moment  considering  whether 
nature  has  intended  them  for  sueli  employments.  They 
harness  the  smallest  ponies,  and  make  no  account  of 
riding  the  heaviest  carriage  horses.  The  hunter  on 
whose  back  they  gained  tlie  brush  the  evening  before, 
carries  them  forty  miles  the  next  day  in  a  tilbury.  Such 
is  the  perfection  of  the  English  breed,  that  horses  are 
never  unsuited  for  the  service  required  of  them,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  shape  and  habits. 

As  relates  to  speed,  the  labour  imposed  on  them  is 
generally  a  forced  one.  Tliough  the  constant  training 
to  which  they  are  kept  up  enables  them  temporai-ily  to 
bear  these  great  exertions,  still  it  does  not  prevent  those 
precocious  disorders,  which,  limiting  tlieir  strength  to  a 
few  years,  cause  them  rapidly  to  pass  from  the  stable  of 
a  peer,  where  they  have  been  successively  employed  in 
saddle  or  harness,  to  that  of  a  licensed  hackneyraan,  or 
a  proprietor  of  stage  coaches,  whence  they  again  descend 
to  terminate  painfully  their  short  career  in  the  humble 
mews  of  a  hackney-coachman. 

If  English  horses  do  more,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, than  the  horses  of  other  countries,  it  is  not  be- 
cause they  are  more  vigorous,  but  because  they  are  made 
to  follow  a  peculiar  and  better  understood  regimen,  and 
that  the  EngUsh  are  loss  apprehensive  of  exhausting 
them. 

Thus,  as  I  have  said,  from  the  age  of  eighteen  months, 
race-horses  are  subjected  to  violent  exercise.  A  great 
number  sink  under  this  treatment ;  others  preserve  their 
strength  for  a  very  limited  number  of  years. 

Light  draught  horses  and  hunters  are  not  brought  into 
so  early  use,  and,  accordingly,  last  longer ;  but  they  sel- 
dom pass  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years  without  being 
injured  by  precocious  disorders. 

The  patience  and  docility  of  the  English  horse  are 
owing  to  the  gentler  treatment  and  continual  care  he  re- 
ceives.  Nothing  is  rarer  than  a  restive  or  wicked  ani- 
mal ;  nothing,  also,  is  more  uncommon  than  the  infliction 
of  brutal  treatment  on  any  of  them.  The  breed  is  also 
distinguished  by  an  intuUigence,  which  manifests  itself 
whatever  be  tlie  employmeuts  to  which  you  may  turr 
them. 

Their  colours  are  extremely  various.  The  handsomest 
horses  are  generally  found  among  the  dark  sorrel,  the 
grey,  and  bright  bay. 

Owing  to  her  admirable  roads,  England  can  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  having  particular  breeds  of  horses, 
for  every  kind  of  service.  With  the  exception  of  racing, 
hunting,  and  the  carriage  of  beer  and  coals  in  tlie  cities, 
all  sorts  of  horses  are  employed  indiscriminately,  without 
regard  to  their  strength  or  sinew.  If  they  perform  the 
work  required,  the  merit  is  less  due  to  tliem  than  to  the 
admirable  state  of  the  streets  and  roads.  Besides,  land 
carriage  is  so  unimportant  in  England,  that  it  is  confined 
to  articles  of  small  weight. 

France  is  better  off  in  this  respect.  Each  kind  of  la- 
bour is  performed  by  the  horse  most  fitted  for  that  labour, 
and  each  breed  unites  the  peculiar  aptitudes  most  suited 
to  the  work  in  which  it  is  engaged.  From  the  enormou;^ 
horses  reared  in  Flanders  for  the  transport  of  quarry- 
stones,  and  the  lighter  but  taller  horses  furnished  by  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone  for  the  towage  of  that  river,  to  the 
breed  of  Orleans  and  Fictou  destined  for  the  service  of 
the  post  and  the  diligences ;  from  the  magnificent  car- 
riage horses  of  Normandy  to  the  slight  and  elegant  breed 
of  Limousin,  each  species  of  labour  finds  the  animal  most 
suited  to  perform  it.  And  the  shocking  state  of  the 
French  roads  renders  those  labours  much  more  numerous 
and  indispensable  in  France  than  in  England. 

If  the  merit  of  the  respective  breeds  were  to  be  judged 
by  the  celerity  of  posting  and  of  public  coaches,  the  ad 
vantage  would  most  incontestably  lie  oh  the  side  of  Eng 
land.  This,  however,  would  bo  an  erroneous  mode  o 
comparison.  It  is  not  because  her  horses  go  more  quick 
ly  than  those  of  France  that  England  has  the  superiority 
in  this  respect.  It  is  because  they  are  better  harnessed 
and  better  driven ;  because  they  travel  over  more  level 
and  even  roads,  and  draw'  lighter  carriages.  Give  to 
France  similar  advantages,  and  the  results  will  be 
lar,  with  even  fewer  horses.  All  doubt  would  cea: 
this  head,  if  people  considered  that  the  malle.poste  from 
Paris  to  Bordeaux  takes  no  longer  to  perform  the  jour- 
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ney  than  the  English  mail  to  travel  from  London  to 
Edinburgh,  (the  distance  between  these  four  points  is 
the  same,)  and  that  the  French  horses  have,  nevertheless, 
rmount  greater  difficulties,  owing  to  the  bad  stale 
of  the  roads,  the  shape  and  weight  of  the  carriages,  and 
the  mode  of  harnessing. 

In  a  word,  if  the  race-horses  and  hunters  of  England 
have  a  superior  fleetness,  their  strength  exceed-^  not  that 
"  the  best  horses  of  this  kind  in  France,  while  it  must 
be  admitted  that  tiie  English  horses  are  sooner  worn  out. 
English  draught  horses  last  longer  than  racers  and 
hunters,  but  not  so  long  as  the  French  draught  horses. 
The  average  age  of  animals  still  capable  of  doing  their 
rk  well,  is  from  ten  to  eleven  years  in  England,  and 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  in  France. 

HGRSE-RACING. 

England,  with  a  degee  of  pride,  places  horsc-raeing 
long  tlie  first  of  her  national  tastes.  The  richer  classes 
devote  the  superfluity  of  their  wealth,  a  part  even  of 
luxury  might  require,  to  the  indulgence  of  these 
sports.  An  enormous  expenditure  is  apparently  made 
for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  horses  run,  which  are  unfit  for 
any  other  kind  of  labour,  and  which  their  owners  would 
not  venture  to  mount  to  ride  the  shortest  distance,  and 
still  less  to  foUow  the  foxhounds.  At  bottom,  (though 
perhaps  those  who  thus  spend  their  money  do  not  reflect 
pen  the  important  result,)  the  end  and  object  is  to  pro- 
duce in  the  English  breed  of  horses,  that  improvement 
vhich  brings  them  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

NEWMARKET. 

Newmarket  is  one  of  the  most  renowned  race-courses 
n  England.  If  it  be  not  filled  with  a  crowd  offashion- 
bles,  if  the  small  extent  of  the  town,  and  the  diflieulty 
of  finding  lodgings,  if  the  monotony  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  the  rarity  of  large  mansions,  drive  away 
from  it  that  portion  of  society  which  does  not  wish  to 
purchase  enjoyment  at  the  expense  of  comfort — it  is 
there  at  least  that  the  amateurs  of  sporting  send  those 
horses  of  their  stud  whose  fame  they  are  anxious  to 
blish.     It  is  there  too  that  the  largest  bets  are  made.    It 

there,  moreover,  that,  in  tlie  interval  not  devoted  t( 

cing,  the  most  immoderate  gambling  takes  place. 

In  tile  middle  of  a  vast  plain,  terminating  in  a  gentli 
slope,  is  discovered  a  range  of  decent  houses,  built  or 
both  sides  of  a  broad  road.  The  signs  hanging  from  the 
greater  part  of  these  houses,  and  the  bills  placed  at  the 
windows  of  others,  plainly  indicate  tliat  the  town  is  the 
resort  of  a  population  brought  thither  by  adventitious 
circumstances.  This  town  is  Newmarket,  which,  like 
all  English  towns,  is  witliout  any  public  walks. 

The  race-course  is  very  near  the  town,  which,  hidden 
by  the  sinuosities  of  the  ground,  breaks  not  the  uniform- 
ity of  a  landscape  uninterrupted  by  cither  houses  or 
trees.  In  this  species  of  desert,  which  ill  repays  the  la- 
bour bestowed  upon  its  cultivation,  and  at  the  extremity 
of  an  entrenchment  dug  by  the  Romans,  a  piece  of 
ground  unfolds  itself,  of  throe  or  four  miles  in  extent, 
and  kept  in  the  best  order.  This  is  the  course  of  New- 
market. Moveable  posts,  placed  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  point  out  the  line  which  tli 
horses  are  to  take ;  other  posts,  more  elevated,  serve  a 
rendezvous  to  the  betters,  who  group  around  them  du: 
ing  the  interval  between  the  races,  in  order  to  mak 
bets,  or  to  complete  tliose  not  already  concluded.  To 
spectator  unaccustomed  to  such  scenes,  these  assemblages 
liave  the  aspect  of  an  auction.  Each  person  cries  ou' 
the  name  of  the  horse  on  which  he  bets,  tlie  condition 
of  the  bet,  and  tlie  sum  which  he  risks.  Another  bette 
accepts  the  bet,  a  note  of  which  is  taken  down  in  the  bet- 
ting-book held  by  each  of  the  interested  parties. 

These  bets  are  in  general  very  complicated,  and  great 
experience  is  necessary  readily  to  understand  them  in  all 
their  details.  According  to  the  idea  people  form  of  the 
relative  strength  of  such  or  such  a  horse,  they  bet  ten, 
twenty,  sometimes  thirty  to  one.  When  horses  have 
run  for  the  first  time,  the  betters  study  the  paces  of  the 
animals,  and  determine  to  bet  according  to  the  idea  they 
have  formed  from  so  casual  an  observation.  Gamblers 
call  this  "  inspiration." 

The  bets  being  made,  each  person  takes  his  stand  as 
near  as  possible  to  a  species  of  turret  or  sentry  box, 
placed  on  wheels,  which  is  occupied  by  the  two  judges 
of  the  races.  Posts,  with  a  rope  runnmg  through  them, 
trace  out  the  line  which  the  spectators  should  not  trans- 
gress, while  men  on  foot  and  on  horseback  carrying 
large  hunting-whips  constitute  a  sort  of  police,  and  excr- 
ereise  their  duties,  without  regard  lor  ranks,  towards  all 
whom  an  indiscreet  curiosity  draws  beyond  the  prescrib- 
ed limits;     A  line  of  carriages  of  all  shapes,  and  a  few 


reeled,  destined  for 
crowd  little  dispos- 
ed to  courtesy,  complete  the  picture. 

After  a  delay  of  some  minutes,  you  perceive,  on  the 
idge  of  a  hUl,  the  quickest  horses  stiraulaled  by  the  spurs 
of  the  jockeys.  In  a  few  seconds  they  rccicli  the  spot 
the  course  terminates.  It  is  here  that  tlic  pas- 
pec. 

Sllll, 

owing  to  more  or  less  heavy  bets,  express,  by  action  and 
'tlier  joy  or  grief,  irony  or  reproach.  At  1-cngtli, 
the  winner  is  proclaimed,  and  horses  and  jockeys  retire 
to  a  building,  where  the  former  are  wrapped  up  in  horse- 
cloths, and  the  l.ittcr  are  weighed,  in  order  to  sec  wlictlier 
such  as  have  not  the  necessary  weight,  have  rid  tliem- 
selves,  during  the  race,  of  the  lead  which  it  is  cuslomary 
to  attach  to  the  waists  of  those  who  are  deficient  in  tlje 
regulated  weight. 

Each  race  lasts  but  a  few  seconds.     You  only  per- 

ive  the  horses  when  they  have  attained  the  ridge  of  a 
piece  of  ground  whose  declivity  inclines  towards  the 
peetators;  so  that  the  moment  of  their  passing  before 
you  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  is  the  only  opportuni- 
ty afforded  you  of  judging  of  the  race.  Tlie  sum  of 
pleasure  and  interest  which  a  race  tlius  procures  may 
be  recapitulated  in  the  following  exclam.ations  of  Uie  by- 
standers :  "  Here  they  are !"  "  How  they  fly  !"  "  How 
rapidly  they  went!"  "  You  owe  me  a  thousand  guineas." 
This  last  interruption  never  fails  to  crown^thc  enthusi- 
asm, and,  with  many,  to  allay  it. 

The  sight  of  the  crowd  of  visiters  and  lookers-on  af- 
fords little  interest.  It  is.  quite  the  fashion  to  leave  at 
Newmarket  the  fine  horses  and  magnificent  equipages  in 
which  you  arrive,  and  to  change  them,  "before  you  reach 
the  ground,  for  hired  horses  and  carriages. 

Thus  the  lord  who  runs  horses  of  a  value  amounting 
to  some  thousands  of  guineas,  and  who  makes  bets  of 
still  larger  amomit,  appears  onthe  course  mounted  on  a 
pony,  and  riding  beside  the  post-chariot  occupied  by  his 
family.  People,  then,  do  not  go  to  Newmarket,  to  be- 
hold an  imposing  spectacle,  or  a  scene  that  strikes  the 
imagination  :  the  observer,  however,  will  not  have  come 
in  vain,  if  it  be  his  wisli  to  study  tlie  ci:isodes  of  a  race. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  tlie  accidental  intercourse  which 
takes  place  between  two  c-vtreincs  of  English  society — 
between  the  lords  and  their  jeckcys  :  we  may  see  a  duivc, 
or  a  peer  of  the  miited  kingdom,  v/l.o  hesitates  not  to 
ex'hibit  himself  with  his  arm  passed  under  I  hat  of  the 
jockey  who  is  to  ride  his  favourite  horse,  and  animating. 
him  by  his  counsel  and  encouragement.  Nor  do  otliers 
scruple  to  shake  the  hand  of  an  e.x-boxcr  enriched  by  the 
blows  he  has  given  or  received,  and  who  wishes,  now 
that  he  is  rich,  to  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  betting  his 
money  against  that  of  tlie  highest  personages.  Some 
there  ai-e,  also,  who  practise  this  system  of  perfe.et  equali- 
ty to  such  an  extent,  that  they  do  not  scruple  to  make  a 
daily  companion  of  the  eliief  of  a  London  gaming-house. 

It  is  no  less  singular  to  observe  the  means  employed  to 
reduce  the  jockeys  above  the  standard,  to  a  feather-weight. 

The  following  story,  admitted  as  an  article  of  faith 
among  sporting  amateurs,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  weiglit  which  a  horse  should 

Lord had  two  horses  of  equal  strength,  and  two 

joekeysof  similar  weight:  each  time  tliesc  horses  ran,  vic- 
tory declared  itself  unvaryingly,  and  in  a  marked  nuinner, 
alternately  for  either  horse.  One  day,  howcver,l)oth  horses 
arrived  at  the  same  second  of  time;  all  were  at  a  loss  to 
guess  the  cause  of  this,  till  one  of  tlie  jftekeys  jtereeived, 
on  regaining  the  stable,  that  he  had  lost  Ihc  key  he  should 
have  had  in  his  pocket :  it  then  became  known  that  each 
jockey  was  alternately  to  carry  the  key, and  that  it  was  tlie 
weight  of  the  key  which  caused  tlie  jockey  who  carried  it  to 
lose  the  race.  One  may  judge  by  the  credit  given  totliis 
fable  (which  probably  only  marks  the  influence  exercised 
on  the  speed  of  horses  by  the  weight  of  the  rider,)  how 
much  importance  is  attached  to  the  weightof  a  jockey. 

To  substantial  food  compressed  into  the  smaUest  pos-' 
sible  space,  are  joined  frequent  purgatives  ;  the  jockey 
is  also  made  to  walk  out  covered  with  warm  clotliing,  in 
order  to  promote  perspiration ;  and  a  number  of  other 
precautions  of  the  same  nature  are  adopted. 

Afler  having  formed  his  opinion  of  the  speed  of  Ihc 
horses,  the  stranger  would  wish  to  examine  their  make  ; 
but  this  is  an  object  of  diflicult  .attainment :  you  can  only 
sec  them  in  the  stable,  to  which  it  is  not  easy  lo  |iroenro 
access — or  at  exercise,  which  they  take  regnkirly  twice 
a  day  at  a  slow  pace  ;  and,  on  both  occasions,  liicy  are 
so  covered  over  with  horse-cloths  that  you  can  only  see 
the  nostrils,  eyes,  and  limbs.     '' 

Race-horses  arc  in    general    jcventccn    hands  high. 


They  arc  of  slender  linib^ ;  butlhe  dcvelopcment  of  their 
hams,  and  the  form  ofthelrjoints,  indicate  great  strength, 
and  account  for  their  s\nvd.  Their  bodies  are  thin  and 
well  shaped  ;  tiie  muscles  und  veins  are  delineated  under 
a  very  fiiie  skin  and  a  short  and  uniform  coat  of  hair.  It 
would  be  wrong,  however,  to  attribute  tliis  conformation 
to  the  constitution  of  tlie  horse  :  it  is  the  result  of  the 
system  of  food  and  exercise  to  which  he  is  subjected. 
The  food  given  him  is  not  over  abundant.  The  stomach, 
and  consequEntly  the  frame  of  the  bones,  that  of  the  body 
in  particular,  are  little  developed.  The  action  impressed 
on  llie  muscles  by  forced  speed  gives  to  tljc  muscular 
parts  a  projection  and  dcvelopcment  which  is  promoted 
by  the  absence  of  fat :  the  shape  and  conformation  of 
race-horses  are  therefore  the  result  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  bred  and  trained.  In  order  to  convince 
oneself  of  this,  it  will  suffice  to  consider  that,  destined 
to  servo  as  models  to  all  other  breeds,  they  produce 
hunters,  carriage  and  even  wagon  horses,  according 
to  the  manner  in  wliieh  they  are  crossed.  It  is  by  their 
means  that  tJie  perfection  of  the  ISnglish  race  is  kept  up 
— a  perfection  obtained  hy  the  best  directed  efforts,  and 
at  an  c.vpense  which,  in  France,  would  exceed  belief. 

It  would  hardly  be  credited  that  there  are  proprietors 
of  horses,  in  England,  who  expend  from  five  to  six  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  in  the  keep  of  race-horses,  (a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
francs,)  without  reaping  any  other  advantage  from  such 
an  expenditure  than  the  pleasure  of  seeing  tliem  run  two 
or  three  times  over  a  race-course,  or  the  uncertain  chance 
of  winning  a  considerable  bet,  and  a  few  silver  cups  on 
which  the  names  of  the  liorse,  the  jockey,  the  master, 
and  the  circnmstances  of  the  victory,  are  inscribed. 
These  arc  heir-looms,  which  are  transmitted  from  gene- 
ration to  gencratiou,  and  which  proudly  adorn  the  side- 
board of  a  dining-room  on  great  occasion.5. 

Bets  are  not  always  made  on  the  race-course,  and 
within  view  of  the  horses  which  are  the  objects  of  them. 
A  great  number  are  mndc  in  the  Clubs  of  London,  and 
also  in  an  establishment  where  such  matters  are  trans- 
acted. Teople  bet  on  a  horse  which  has  never  run,  but 
whose  genealogy  is  known ;  they  also  bet  on  the  foal 
which  shall  have  sucli  or' such  a  horse  for  sire  or  dam. 
The  race  to  be  run,  in  this  case,  cannot  take  eflijct  for 
three  years  afterwards ;  but  the  bet  nevertheless  prevails 
in  full  force.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  as  the 
Aan  in  the  fable  says,  tliat, 

"  Le  roi.  Pane  ou  moi  serons  morts." 

At  three  different  periods  of  the  year,  and  during  three 
consecutive  weeks  at  eacli  epoch,  tlie  race-course  of  New- 
market brings  to  that  small  town  a  numerous  concourse 
of  amateurs  of  this  kind  of  pleasure,  and  they  impress  on 
the  desert  country,  which  surrounds  the  course,  a  life 
and  movement  which  contrast  with  its  sad  and  mom-nful 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  eye  only  meets 
strings  of  horses  carefully  covered,  whose  slow  and  mea- 
sured paces  provoke  the  i[apaticnce  of  the  spectator,  who 
would  wish  to  sec  them  putting  forth  all  the  speed-  of 
which  their  brisk  and  bounding  forms  affords  a  promise. 


The  neighbourhood  of  London  gives  a  different  aspect 
to  Epsom  races.  The  roads  thither  are  covered  with 
every  variety  of  carriage,  and  with  horsemen  mounted  on 
steeds  of  all  kinds.  This  heap  of  carriages  crossing  and 
passing  each  other,  without  regard  ibr  the  elegance  of 
the  vehicle,  or  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  party  ; 
the  butcher's  cart  cutting  out  the  gig  of  an  exquisite ; 
the  hackney  coach  opposing  its  heavy  mass  to  the  pas- 
sage  of  the  four-in-hand  landau,  driven  by  a  lord  in  tlie 
dress  of  a  coachman,  with  a  nosegay  in  his  side-button 
— the  full  toilette  of  a  fine  lady  covered  with  dust  or  mud 
by  the  clownish  freak  of  a  low  fellow — all  these  present 
a  really  curious  spectacle.  Arrived  on  the  race-ground, 
it  is  no  less  amusing  to  perceive  the  numerous  expedients 
to  which  people  have  recourse,  to  form  a  sort  of  ambala- 
tory  board  for  the  lunch  which  is  to  enable  the  spectator 
to  wait  the  commencement  of  the  racing  (lialf-past  two) 
with  less  impatience. 

The  spot  set  apart  lor  the  race-course  exhibits  the  aspect 
of  a  country  fair  ground.  On  either  side  of  the  line  with- 
in which  tlie  horses  run,  arc  ranged  th.-  Ihnns-iuds  ol'  car- 
riages which  have  transported  thither  l!,i  :  .  '  iM,  :'\. 
The  intermediate  space  is  occupied  liv  ■ 
about  telling  fortunes,  begging,  taking'  :. 

to  them,  robbing  all  that  falls  under  tiji;  I -nci,  \\  i  :! 
a  spectator,  led  by  the  hope  of  outaining  a  better  pli.ce, 
attempts  to  traverse  the  race-ground,  he  is  driven  back 
by  the  blows  of  policemen.    This  species  of  episode  cx- 
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cites  among  those  present  an  hilarity  which  expresses 
itself  by  general  shouts  of  applause. 

The  spectators  who  cannot  find  a  place  near  this  line, 
are  ranged  on  an  overturned  wagon  or  buggy,  one  hun- 
dred feet  behind.  The  rest  of  Uie  scene  is  occupied  by 
tents,  and  by  a  magnificent  pavilion  reserved  for  person- 
ages of  distinction. 

The  race-course  has  a  semicircular  form.  It  presents 
visible  undulations.  The  point  of  departure  varies,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom,  and  the  strength  of  the  horses. 
The  point  of  arrival  is  always  the  same.  A  much  better 
view  is  had  of  the  race  at  Epsom  than  of  that  at  New- 
market, and  a  much  worse  one  than  in  the  riding-houses 
of  France. 

Epsom  races  afford  an  amusing  sight  to  such  as  seek 
to  gratify  their  curiosity  in  vast  assemblies  of  people,  in 
a  noisy  scene,  and  in  the  inconvenience  of  a  crowd. 
They  present  a  different  sort  of  interest  to  those  who 
speculate  on  the  greater  or  less  speed  of  a  horse,  who 
oftener  still  speculate  on  their  own  address,  and  on  the 
folly  of  tlieir  neighboms,  who  calcidate  on  the  cleverness 
of  their  own  jockeys  and  the  complaisance  of  those  of 
their  antagonists. 

At  Newmarket,  the  races  are  intended  for  genuine 
amateurs ;  at  Epsom,  it  is  a  spectacle  for  a  great  capital, 
and  is  every  way  worthy  of  it. 

STEEPLE  CILV.SE. 

A  mania  of  manias  rules  England.  The  English  love 
to  think  of  that  which  has  never  been  thought  of  by  any 
other  people,  and  to  do  that  which  has  never  been  done 
elsewhere.  This  is  conceived  to  be  originality,  and,  be- 
cause they  shall  not  be  imitated,  they  therefore  conclude 
they  are  inimitable.  It  would  be  a  thankless  office  to 
combat  such  an  idea.  It  exists  ;  it  does  no  evil,  and  pro- 
duces some  good.  Why  should  people  wish  to  modify 
it  ?  If  they  trouble  tliemselves  about  it  at  all,  it  should 
be  to  verify  its  existence  and  effects. 

Among  the  national  tastes, — the  taste  for  steeple 
chases,  or  to  spealv  more  properly,  races  towards  steeples, 
occupies  a  distinguished  rank.  This  amusement  is 
necessarily  reserved  for  rich  people,  owing  to  the  expense 
which  it  occasions.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
all  accessory  interest,  it  suits  English  habits.  It  is 
numbered  among  their  favourite  amusements,  from 
the  bets  which  it  originates.  It  is  not  wonderfiil,  there- 
fore, that  it  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  passion,  and 
that  a  steeple  chase  should  be  an  event  of  which  people 
speak  beforehand,  of  which  they  talk  ailerwards,  and 
whose  smallest  details  are  laid  hold  of  with  avidity. 

On  the  appointed  da)^  the  roads  are  covered  with 
horsemen  malung  their  way  to  the  place  appointed  for 
the  race.  As  3'ct  all  is  ignorance  concerning  the  details 
of  the  match,  which  are  only  determined  at  the  instant, 
and  by  a  species  of  jury  named  by  the  competitors.  The 
general  conditions  are,  that  you  shall  attain  a  point  de- 
signated by  uo;irly  a  straight  line,  and  from  which  you 
may  nut  deviate  more  than  one  hundred  paces, — that  no 
gate  shall  be  opened,  and  that  none  of  the  horsemen  can 
alight  to  overcome  an  obstacle. 

The  line  of  the  steeple  chase  has  generally  an  extent 
of  four  or  five  miles,  and  is  planted  with  flags. 

On  a  signal  given,  all  parties  start  forth.  The  country 
which  presents  the  greatest  number  of  obstacles,  such  as 
hedges,  ditches,  gates,  gutters,  rivers,  is  chosen  in  pre- 
Icrence,  as  the  theatre  of  this  amusement.  Every  thing 
is,  or  ought  to  be  leaped  over.  Frequent  accidents  re- 
duce the  number  of  competitors.  Two  or  three  among 
the  boldest,  or  the  most  foolish,  or  the  best  mounted,  ar- 
rive at  the  goaJ.  He  who  has  first  attained  it  wins,  be- 
sides the  bets  he  has  made,  the  united  sums  that  each 
competitor  has  paid  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  run.  A 
dinner,  followed  by  copious  libations,  restores,  consoles, 
and  dries  those  who  are  exhausted  witli  fatigue,  have  lost 
their  money,  or  have  fallen  into  the  ditches  or  streams 
the  breadth  of  which  has  proved  tlie  strength  of  their 
horses  to  be  at  fault. 

The  taste  for  steeple  chases  will  not  be  understood, 
and  stiU  less  shared  by  other  nations.  But  it  must  be  a 
lively  and  attractive  pleasure  in  England,  since  so  many 
people  risk  tlicir  money  and  limbs  in  this  amusement. 

FIELD  SPORTS. 


I  Happy  the  country  in  which  the  fleeluess  of  a  horse, 
|!ho  manageme-nt  of  a  kennel,  and  the  death  of  a  fox,  are 
such  important  affairs,  that  they  absorb  in  a  great  part 
the  time  and  thoughts  of  men  who  have  all  possible 
means  to  make  a  better  use  of  one  and  the  otlicr.  Eng- 
land is  that  country.    Afler  horse-racing,  to  which  con- 
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siderable  sums  are  devoted,  comes  coursing,  the  relative 
expense  of  which  is  not  less,  and  which  extends  the  ma- 
nia of  betting  to  the  lower  classes  of  society.  At  New- 
market,  botli  amusements  alternately  engage  the  leisure 
of  men  of  rank  and  fortune.  Elsewhere,  coursing  is  tlie 
favourite  amusement  of  rich  people — of  country  squires 
m  easy  circumstances.  The  following  is  the  manner  in 
which  tills  Iattt;r  amusement  is  indulged. 

In  order  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  farmers,  who 
are  great  amateurs  of  this  kind  of  amusement,  and  to 
make  them  bear,  with  less  impatience,  the  injury  done 
the  harvest  by  the  game,  the  great  proprietors  consent 
to  allow  coursing  to  be  carried  on  in  their  grounds.  On 
the  appointed  day,  tlie  dogs  are  led  tliither.  Such  as 
should  run  together  are  coupled.  These  arrangements  ' 
being  made,  and  the  bets  settled,  the  sportsmen  range 
themselves  near  each  other,  and  walk  behind  a  man  on 
foot,  who  holds  in  leash  two  greyhounds,  and  who  lets 
them  loose  upon  tlie  first  hare  which  is  seen  to  spring. 
The  sportsmen  follow  without  being  stopped  either  by 
tillage  ground,  hedges,  or  ditches,  of  none  of  which  do 
they  make  any  account.  At  Icngtli  they  arrive  at  the 
taking  of  the  hare. 

Two  other  dogs  are  substituted  for  the  first ;  and  the 
sport  is  continued  in  the  same  manner,  till  the  end  of  the 
chase.  The  prize  is  adjudged,  not  to  the  dog  which  takes 
the  hare,  but  to  the  dog  who  having  passed  her  oi^enest 
is  therefore  considered  the  swiftest.  Judgment  is  pro- 
nounced by  a  judge  not  belonging  to  the  county,  but 
sent  by  the  Greyhound  Club,  and  who  is  paid  very  dearly 
by  the  betters. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  strength  and  speed  of  tlie 
greyhounds,  they  are  almost  exclusively  fed  witji  a  spe- 
cies of  mutton  broth ;  and  as  the  liumid,  cold,  and  va- 
riable temperature  of  the  climate  might  exercise  a  perni. 
cious  influence,  they  arc  wrapped  up  in  clothing  appro- 
priate to  the  season.  Their  beds  consist  of -woollen 
cushions,  and  they  travel  in  carriages.  Lultewarm  baths 
aw  ait  them  on  their  retm-n  from  the  chase,  and  relieve 
them  from  its  fatigues. 

This  coursing  of  greyhounds  is  adopted  less  with  a 
view  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  tlian  to  minister  to  the 
rage  for  betting.  It  is  a  means  of  risking  large  sums, 
an  amusement  which,  independently  of  the  loss  of  bets, 
entails  other  very  considerable  expenses.  The  pay  of  the 
keepers  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  tbe  dogs'  food.  To 
each  course  or  run  is  attached  a  judge,  who,  following 
.  n-i'f-  of  a  higher  order,  charges 
're  lie  distributes;  and  as  it 
,':irato  witliout  a  dinner,  the 
..I  -  .  ..(  s  to  swell  out  the  already 
.  11, IS  species  of  pleasure  entails 
upon  those  who  have  indulged  in  it.  The  fortunate  bet- 
ters rejoice ;  they  who  lose,  dream  of  opportunities  which 
may  prove  more  favourable  to  thein.  Gamblers  are  the 
same  in  all  countries. 

SHOOTING. 

In  all  tliat  relates  to  pleasure,  the  English  do  not  look 
beyond  the  mere  enjoyment  in  hand.  They  dine  to  get 
rid  of  hunger;  they  display  luxury  in  order  to  spend  mo- 
ney, they  ride  to  reach  a  journey's  end.  They  are  re- 
gardless of  all  those  accessory  enjoyments  so  Jhighly 
prized  in  other  countries.  Therefore  it  is  that  they  shoot 
to  destroy  game,  without  stopping  to  consider  the  pro- 
cess by  which  they  attain  this  end.  They  hardly  seek  in 
the  dog  which  they  employ  that  training  which  gives 
such  a  charm  to  sporting  itself  The  care  of  collecting 
the  birds  which  tliey  kill  devolves  on  a  keeper  who  ac- 
companies them.  As  soon  as  the  game  is  down,  they 
care  no  more  about  it.  In  order  to  escape  the  fatigue 
even  of  a  wish,  they  leave  the  management  of  the  day's 
sporting  under  the  control  of  the  keeper,  and  do  not 
think  of  counteracting  tlie  indication-s  of  his  caprice. 

To  shooting  in  the  open  plain,  shooting  in  the  woods 
succeeds.  Placed  at  suitable  spots,  the  sportsmen  fire  on 
the  game,  which  those  who  are  appointed  to  that  task, 
start  without  allowing  to  the  birds  tlie  feeble  defence 
which  the  rapidity  of  their  flight  might  oppose  to  the 
address  of  the  sportsman.  The  destruction  of  game  is 
immense,  and  nothing  but  the  careful  and  expensive  ef- 
forts exerted  to  keep  up  the  breed  would  suffice  to  main- 
lain  an  adequate  supply.  The  game  usually  killed 
aniuiiiils  1(1  right  hundred  or  a  thousand  birds,  when  the 
s|ii.i:  I.  :.;1  I  i nil  :i  property  of  moderate  extent.  On 
I  i  :,       J  Mimt  of  game  killed  is  ficquently  ten 

'!':>  I  .  Ill  ■<  !,'  (iisplayed  in  the  sport,  manifests  it- 
selt'  in  an  equal  degree  when  it  is  over.  The  sportsmen 
hardly  know  the  number  of  game  killed ;  and  were  it  not 
for  their  cfl'orts  to  resist  the  inclination  to  sleep,  which 
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)f  this  kind  in  England,  they  are  fewer  than  in  France, 


the  fatigues  of  the  day  would  prompt  them  to  indulge, 
they  would  almost  lose  the  recollection  of  tlie  idle  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  tlirown  away  their  time. 

On  a  cold  and  foggy  day,  the  ground  impregnated  with 
water,  in  which  the  liorses  sank  up  to  their  hams,  we  set 
out  from  H.  H.'s  on  a  journey  of  tvvelve^iiles,  to  reach 
the  spot  appointed  for  a  fox-hunt.  We  journeyed  quickly 
thither,  on  horses  which  we  exchanged  for  hunters  that 
awaited  us  at  the  place  of  meeting.  About  sixty  sports- 
men in  red  coats,  an  equal  number  of  farmers  in  tiieir 
every-day  dress,  two  huntsmen  distinguished  by  their 
prepared  leather  caps,  and  a  horn  fixed  in  a  ease  to  their 
saddle-bows,  with  forty  or  fifty  dogs  of  ordinary  shape 
and  cropped  ears,  composed  (with  the  fox  wlio  was  im- 
mediately unbagged)  the  materials  of  the  hunt. 

Tlie  animal  had  hardly  put  his  foot  to  the  ground  be- 
fore the  sportsmen  commenced  a  hunting  gallop,  in  order 
to  follow  a  pack  of  prodigious  swiftness,  and  to  which  the 
hedges  and  ditches  which  separate  the  fields  gave  a  great 
advantage  at  starting.  The  rapidity  of  the  dogs  not  al- 
lowing their  cry  to  be  heard,  it  was  only  by  the  aid  of 
the  eyesighl ,  and  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  that  the  sportsmen 
were  enabled  to  follow  in  the  direction  they  had  taken. 
After  a  lapse  often  minutes,  the  hunt  presented  nothing 
more  than  a  confused  crowd  of  horsemen  seeking  to  pass 
each  other,  bounding  over  hedges,  gates,  and  ditches,  all 
which  they  encountered  with  a  resolution  which  did  ho- 
nour to  the  astonishing  strength  of  the  horses,  and  to  the 
intrepidity  of  the  riders. 

Witliout  having  followed  an  English  hunt,  one  cannot 
form  an  idea  of  all  that  the  indifference  to  self-preserva- 
tion may  bring  a  man  to  require  of  the  strength,  and 
training  of  a  horse.  Almost  all  the  hedges  are  separated 
from  the  fields  they  inclose  by  two  ditches,  each  of  two 
feet  in  breadth.  Tlie  horse  must  clear  at  one  leap  the 
two  ditches  and  the  hedge.  Wo  to  the  rider  if,  wrongly 
calculating  Ills  spring,  tlie  animal  puts  his  fore-feet  in  the 
second  ditcli.  A  terrible  fall  is  the  consequence.  If  the 
ditelics  are  too  large  to  be  cleared  at  one  leap,  the  horse 
lands  on  the  tuft  of  earth  which  separates  them,  stops  an 
instant,  and  from  his  own  instinct,  and  without  hesitation, 
attains  the  soil  (always  downwards)  in  which  the  second 
ditcli  is  dug  out.  These  leaps  "  de  hau.t  en  has"  are  fre- 
quent, and  do  not  cause  many  accidents. 

When  a  hedge  is  too  high,  the  riders  seek  a  place 
where  the  branches,  being  more  asunder,  present  a  sort 
of  passage.  Thither  you  direct  your  horse,  on  whose 
neck  you  extend  yourself,  yielding  to  the  instinct  of  tlic 
animal,  who  bruslies  through  the  difficulties  with  which 
his  way  is  beset,  with  admirable  address.  Neither  the 
double  ditch,  the  hedge,  nor  the  briars  which  are  spread 
across,  nothing,  in  short,  arrests  him.  The  effect  of  this 
species  of  leap  astonishes  tlie  spectator  who  sees  it  foi 
the  first  time,  whether  from  the  training  and  the  specie: 
of  reasoning  it  exhibits  in  the  horse,  or  from  the  haste 
with  which  horse  and  rider  disappear. 

After  an  hour's  race,  and  without  the  sagacity  or  the 
talent  of  the  liuntsmen  being  laid  under  contribution,  the 
fox  was  taken.  Two  or  three  horsemen,  whom  chance,  oi 
the  speed  of  their  horses,  rather  than  their  good  manage- 
ment, had  favoured,  were  in  at  the  death.  The  sharp 
sounds  of  the  huntsmen's  horns  at  this  instant  summoned 
the  wliole  field:  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  before 
the  crowd  of  amateurs  were  assembled.  Tlie  tail  of  the 
fox  was  offered  to  the  most  distinguished  rider.  The 
high  feats  and  accidents  were  now  recapitulated,  and  ge. 
neral  laughter  was  caused  by  the  stains  of  mud  which 
revealed  the  falls  it  might  have  been  wished  to  conceal. 
Some  directed  themselves  to  the  places  where  they  had 
witnessed  the  -fall  of  those  of  their  friends  who 
present  at  the  death,  with  a  view  to  offer  that  assistance 
which,  hurried  away  by  the  ardour  of  the  chase,  they  did 
not  think  of  proposing  at  a  more  seasonable  moment.  At 
length  the  hunt  broke  up,  and  each  one  returned  home.* 

All  that  I  have  st?.ted  concerning  fox-hunting  is  appli- 
cable to  stag-hunting,  which  only  takes  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  royal  parks,  and  with  the  royal  hounds. 

Subjected  to  a  regimen  nearly  similar  to  that  in  use  for 
race-horses,  exercised  and  fed  like  them  in  a  peculi 
manner,  the  stag  intended  to  bo  hunted  is  set  at  liberty 
in  a  country  unknown  to  him.  Frightened  by  the  eries 
and  approach  of  the  dogs,  he  runs  till  weakness  obliges 
him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  a  court  or  building,  with  the 
sight  and  uses  of  which  his  domestic  habits  have  fami. 
liariscd  him.  The  sportsmen  arrive  before  the  dogs  can 
reach  him,  and  a  carriage  always  at  hand  carries  the  stag 


*  This  is  the  most  spirited  and  correct  account  of  fox- 
hunting we  have  met  with. — Ed. 


back  to  the  park  from  whence  he  had  been  removed. 
Every  care  is  then  bestowed  to  restore  to  the  animal  the 
strengtli  required  to  furnish  anew  an  amusement  to 
hich,  in  the  end,  he  falls  a  victim. 
The  passion  of  sporting  is  universal  in  England.  From 
le  man  of  rank  and  fortune,  who  devotes  to  it  considera- 
le  sums,  and  almost  all  his  time  and  thoughts— even  to 
the  farmer,  who  not  content  with  unyoking  one  of  the 
horses  which  draws  his  plough,  and  thereby  augmenting 
the  number  of  sportsmen,  is  also  satisfied  that  his  well- 
tilled  fields  will  be  thoroughly  over-run  by  one  hundred 
horses, — all  are  enthusiastic  in  this  hind  of  pleasure. 
Ladies  take  great  interest  in  listening  to  the  recitals  of 
the  chase ;  nor  is  the  time  given  by  infants  to  this  amuse- 
nent  considered  as  tlirown  away. 

If  hunting  is  looked  at  as  a  means  of  trying  the 
trength  of  horses,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  nowhere 
is  this  end  better  attained  than  in  England.  Should  one 
it  a  reasonable  pleasure,  an  amusement  dcpcnd- 
certain  accessory  combinations,  the  manner  of 
hunting  in  England  must  be  placed  very  much  below 
the  system  as  practised  in  other  countries.  Here  no 
talent  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  rider.  None  of  that 
knowledge  whicli  mingles  self-love  with  pleasure  is  ne- 
The  harmony  arising  from  the  mingling  and 
concordance  of  dogs  and  of  horses  is  unknown.  Every 
thing,  even  to  the  limbs  of  the  sportsman,  is  sacrificed 
to  the  idle  mania  of  a  run  without  fi.xed  duration  and 
without  arrangement.  Properly  speaking,  you  do  not 
hunt,  for  rarely  you  see  the  animal  pursued — as  rarely 
'  you  perceive  the  dogs — and  you  never  hear  them. 
You  are  limited  to  run  in  the  direction  in  which  you 
ark  horsemen,  which  direction  you  suppose  to  be 
that  of  the  chase. 

I  can  conceive  a  foreigner  following  an  English  hunt, 

describe  the  folly  of  it,  or  with  a  view  to  buy  some  of 

the  admirable  horses  which  show  off  on  the  occasion  ;  but 

cannot  conceive  that  he  would  be  tempted  to  renew  the 

experiment. 

ROADS,  CANALS,  SUSPENSION  BRIDGES,  RAIL- 
WAYS. 
An  examination  of  those  works  which  have  for  object 
he  improvement  of  internal  communication  presents 
ntoresting  study,  whether  that  study  relates  to  art, 
ipplies  itself  to  polilieal  economy.     In  France,  where 
the  government  is  almost  the  only  entreprennur  of  works 
of  general  utility,  the  persons  employed  on  its  behalf  are 
careful  to  .ivoid  all  considerations  relating  to  the  expense. 
This,  however,  is  the  object  of  minute  attention  in  Eng- 
land, where  private  interest  intervenes  in  every  thing,  as 
ell  in  the  initiation,  as  in  the  execution  of  projects. 
Thus,  before  commencing  an  enterprise,  people   wish 
to  satisfy  themselves  that  its  results  will  be  eommensu- 
te  witli  the  outlay  it  will  require.     They  do  not  only 
liiik  of  present  returns ;  they  consider  the  returns  to  be 
obtained  at  a  future  time,  by  an  iniprovemcn 
ie  in  the  kind  of  production  which  tiic  coi 
about  to  be  established  should  favour.     '1 
prise  is  not  undertaken  till  satisfactory  data  arc  collected 
n  this  subject. 

The  same  prudence  is  apparent  in  the  execution  of  the 
/ork.  Without  an  absolute  certainty  of  the  degi 
xtent  of  the  circulation,  and,  consequently,  of  the  amount 
f  profits,  the  project  assumes  only  the  character 
trial  and  experiment ;  but  if  it  be  found  product 
soon  receives  that  character  of  grandeur  and  durabilily 
which  consorts  with  the  importance  of  tlie  eommu 
tion  and  the  prospect  of  the  advantages  it  should 
cure.  This  is  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  a  country 
where  good  sense  is  first  consulted,  and  where  not  a  step 
is  taken  without  being  assured  of  the  solidity  of  the  ground 
on  which  you  tread. 

Some  exceptions,  however,  tend  to  prove  that  all  en 
terprises  of  this  nature  are  not  equally  advantageous 
that,  far  from  returning  an  interest  proportioned^  to  the 
capital  expended  on  them,  they  require  new  sacrifices  for 
the  continuation  and  repair  of  the  works.  What  is  the 
conclusion  to  be  deduced  from  this  ?  Tliat  there  are  bad 
speculators.  But  it  should  be  acknowledged  that  Eng- 
lish speculators  deceive  themselves  in  a  degree  less  pre- 
judicial to  their  interests  than  those  of  other  countries, 
because  their  advances  are  relatively  less  considerable, 
There  are  also  false  calculations,  which  are  not  the  effect 
of  error,  but  of  a  culpable  speculation  on  the  part  of 
those  who  embark  in  them.  There  are  men  whose  ob- 
ject is  to  deceive  the  credulous  confidence  of  professional 
dupes  who  are  always  disposed  to  give  their  money  to 
the  first  who  asks  it  of  them,  and  who  even  prefer  the 
seductive  promises  of  the  adventurer  to  the  prudent  re 
serve  of  the  wise  man.   But  if  there  are  bad  speculation: 
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-k.     The  "  company"  sufl 


The  superiority  of  the  English  roads  over  those  of  the 
greater  part  of  Europe,  and  more  especially  of  France, 
)t  be  contested.  The  causes  of  this  superiority  are 
far  too  interesting  to  the  good  administration  of  all 
countries,  to  be  passed  over  without  mature  examina- 
The  exeellenee  of  the  English  roads  not  only  eon- 
tributes  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  but  it  affords  to 
the  parishes  and  individuals  to  whom  the  management 
of  the  roads  is  confided,  a  subject  of  self-love  and  of 
pride.  The  least  equivocal  blame  would  not  fail  to  stimu- 
late the  parish  or  county  which  shduld  neglect  tills 
anch  of  its  administration ;  and  proceedings  would  be 
directed  against  the  overseer  of  the  company  who  should 
not  fulfil  the  conditions  imposed,  in  exchange  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  toll  levied.  .  Public  opinion,  then,  or  respect 
for  contracted  engagements,  exercises  on  this  subject  a 
powerful  and  salutary  influence. 

In  general,  roads  which  may  be  called  of  the  first 
class,  are  under  the  control  of  the  counties,  which  cause 
them  to  be  executed,  or  give  them  over  to  companies 
ho  remunerate  themselves  in  the  receipt  of  tolls  for  the 
advances  made.  These  tolls  are  often  granted  to  pa- 
It  is  to  this  system,  repudiated  in  France,  that  Eng- 
land is  indebted  for  those  numerous  communications  so 
well  adapted  to  her  general  and  local  wants.  Here,  the 
pening  or  the  completion  of  a  road,  or  the  building  of  a 
bridge,  depends  not  on  the  consent  of  the  government, 
r  the  state  of  the  budget.  Public  interest  alone  resolves 
iie  question.  If  the  opening  of  a  road  is  a  work  of  real 
tility,  it  presents,  in  the  produce  of  the  toll  appropriated 
0  it,  the  means  of  covei'ing  the  expenses  of  its  construc- 
tion. In  the  contrary  supposition,  it  will  not  be  under- 
taken ;  and  in  one  and  the  other  hypotheses,  private 
est  is  the  clearest  appreciator  of  what  is  most  suita- 
)  the  public  good.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the 
completion  and  repair  of  roads.  If  the  road  is  a  very 
considerable  thoroughfare,  it  is  undertaken  with  greater 
The  expense  of  repairing  it  is  in  proportioil  to  the 
wear  and  tear  ;  but  the  amount  of  toll  also  increases  in 
the  ratio  of  the  travelling.  Lastly,  the  repair,  the  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  the  levelling,  and  the  general  good 
anagement,  are  always  secured  by  the  power  reserved 
other  companies,  of  establishing  a  rivalry  by  creating 
parallel  road  or  a  fragment  of  one. 
The  fear  of  this  opposition  produces  an  effect  observa- 
ble at  every  step.  In  the  beginning,  English  roads  are 
made  with  the  greatest  parsimony.  Tlieir  dimensions 
are  calculated  on  the  strictest  computation  of  the  amount 
of  travelling.  They  are  always  made  upon  the  ground 
on  which  the  old  roads  stood.  Hence  they  are  subjected 
11  the  irregularities  which  the  local  casualties  and 
jumble  of  properties  rendered  inseparable  from  the 
old  roads.  They  economise  in  the  terraces.  The  de- 
clivities preserve  their  rapid  inclination.  The  roads  are 
encased  in  excavations  surmounted  with  thick  hedges,  or 
they  run  to  the  surface  of  .the  soil,  no  effort  being  made 
rrect  the  inequalities.  But  in  proportion  as  the  ne- 
cessity of  improvement  is  better  appreciated,  as  the  pro- 
duce of  the  toll  increases — as  the  probability  of  still 
augmenting  it  by  improvements  which  would  bring  a 
great  number  of  strangers  is  felt,  improvements  are  un- 
dertaken. Yon  see  declivities  softened  down,  windings 
losing  their  steepness,  and  often  wholly  disappearing,  to 
place  to  straight  lines  and  to  a  greater  development 
of  breadtli.  Thus  the  road  reaches  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion commensurate  with  its  utility. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  also  contributes  much  to  tlie 
good  condition  of  the  roads.  In  general  the  soil  is  a 
very  strong  one.  Gravel  is  found  every  where  at  a  short 
distance,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  raise  a  thin  coat  of  vegetable  soil,  which  covers  a 
quarry  of  very  hard  and  abundant  silex.  In  places 
where  a  suflicicney  of  gravel  is  not  to  be  obtained,  re- 
course is  had  to  freestone,  and  oftener  still  to  a  gravel 
drawn  from  quarries,  sometimes  very  far  distant,  and 
brought  by  sea,  or  upon  canals,  or  railways,  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  places  at  which  they  are  required.  It 
is  from  the  quarries  of  Scotland  that  London  is  supplied 
with  the  incalculable  quantity  of  granite  necessary  for 
the  keeping  in  repair  her  streets,  which  are  nearly  all 
macadamised.  ' 

The  nature  of  the  transport,  and  the  form  of  the  car- 


riages,  add  their  effect  to  those  causes  which  contiihute 
to  tlie  good  condition  of  the  roads. 

The  multiplicity  of  canals  and  of  navigable  rivers, 
and  their  application  to  the  transport  of  materials  of 
great  weight,  relieve  the  roads  from  all  carriages  except 
those  adapted  to  light  burdens.  The  rare  exceptions  to 
the  contrary,  far  from  being  prejudicial,  appear  on  the 
contrary  to  be  advantageous,  owing  to  the  extreme 
breadth  and  the  eccentric  nature  of  the  felloes,  as  well  as 
to  the  exclusive  employment  of  chariots  with  four 
wheels.  The  manner  of  travelling  has  also  its  efi'ect ; 
carriages  do  not  follow  each  other  in  convoys  as  in 
France.  Tliey  do  not  move  in  each  other's  track,  and 
Consequently  create  no  ruts. 

The  roads  are,  therefore,  chiefly  resorted  to  by  car- 
riages on  springs,  very  light  when  compared  with  those 
employed  for  the  same  purpose  in  other  countries,  and 
which,  moving  on  a  uniform  surface,  without  selecting, 
in  preference,  one  part  above  another  of  that  surface, 
present  an  equal- weight,  and  never  that  degree  of  abso- 
lute pressure,  producing  those  jerks  so  frequent  on  badly 
made  roads. 

liastly,  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  good  con- 
dition of  the  roads  is  to  be  found  in  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  enormous  sums  expended,  not  in  the  forma- 
tion, but  in  the  minute  repair  of  the  roads.*  These 
sums  are  at  least  quadruple  those  expended  in  France 
for  the  same  object,  though  the  causes  of  deterioration 
are  much  less  powerful,  and  the  price  of  materials  less. 

The  breadth  of  roads  varies  according  to  the  circum- 
stances which  mingle  in  their  plan,  not  only  from  one 
road  to  another,  but  from  one  portion  to  another  of  the 
same  road.  If  the  land  necessary  to  the  making  or 
clialking  out  the  straight  line  of  a  road  is  of  little  value, 
the  roads  are  made  broad.  If  a  considerable  expense 
would  result  from  raising  the  roads,  or  from  tlie  pur- 
chase of  a  greater  extent  of  ground,  the  roads  are  re- 
duced to  the  dimensions  strictly  necessary.  Between 
rows  of  houses  and  in  places  where  clearings,  levellings, 
or  embankments  are  necessary,  the  roads  are  narrow. 
The  want  of  breadth  is  supplied  in  all  that  is  necessary 
to  tlie  safety  of  travellers,  by  gates  carefully  kept  up.  In 
the  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  in  Wales,  the  sides  of 
precipices  are  rendered  secure,  or  rather  indicated,  by 
finger  posts  of  stone  painted  according  to  their  height  in 
white  and  black  strokes,  in  order  to  be  easily  distinguish- 
ed in  the  night,  or  in  the  midst  of  snow. 

In  general,  the  breadth  of  the  roads,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  London  and  tlie  great  towns,  does  not  exceed 
eight  metres;  but  the  whole  of  this  breadth  is  covered 
over  with  stone.  Accordingly,  though  not  so  broad  as 
those  of  France,  they  afford  room  for  passengers. 

The  additional  quantity  of  stones  required  does  not 
create  any  other  pecuniary  outlay  than  an  advance  in 
the  capital  appropriated  to  the  formation  of  the  road  ; 
for  no  additional  expense  of  keeping  the  road  in  repair 
is  the  consequence.  As  the  carriages  that  travel  on  a 
road  only  occupy  the  space  allowed  for  covering  it 
over  with  stone,  it  matters  little   what  part  they   go 

This  mode  contributes  in  another  way  to  the  preser- 
vation of  roads.  The  water  runs  away  more  easily, 
because  it  is  not  stopped  by  the  spongy  earth  wliich 
forms  the  useless  deposits  on  the  roads  of  France. 
Thus  the  soil  of  the  road  is  constantly  preserved  from 
a  humidity,  which  in  the  opposite  system  is  kept  there 
by  the  infiltration  of  the  waters,  wliich  stagnate  on 
the  side  of  the  road.  The  small  dimensions  of  the 
materials,  and  the  mode  of  their  employment,  add 
their  effect  to  the  causes  just  enumerated. 

The  English  roads  have  neither  ditches  nor  eleva- 
tions. They  are  almost  flat.  The  waters  run  off  by 
the  aid  of  the  almost  insensible  convexity  which  is 
given  to  them,  and  still  more  by  the  entire  absence  of 

*  In  general,  the  relation  in  number  and  extent  be- 
tween roads  of  the  first  class  or  great  roads,  and  parish 
roads,  is  as  one  to  four.  The  keeping  the  first  in  repair 
costs  annually  1601.  sterling  (4000  fr.)  per  mile,  or  400/. 
Bterlmg  (10,000  fr.)  per  league. 

The  cost  of  keeping  lire  second  class  of  roads  in  re- 
pair is  40;.  sterhng  (1000  fr.)  per  mile,  or  100/.  sterling 
(2500  fr.)  per  league.  The  average  expense  of  all  kinds 
of  road  is  68/.  sterling  (1760  fr.)  per  mile,  or  170/.  ster- 
ling (4250  fr.)  per  league. 

Unforeseen  expenses  are  calculated  at  10-lOOths,  such 
as  the  charges  of  committees,  lawyers'  fees,  <fcc. 

Extraordinary  repairs  and  improvements  are  com- 
prised  in  the  computation  of  the  average  expense  of 
roads. 
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ruts,  the  very  appearance  of  whicli  is  guarded  against 
by  a  careful  superintendence.  The  waters  are  re- 
ceived on  either  side  of  the  road  by  a  species  of  gutters 
paved  in  broken  stones  with  flood-gales.  They  are 
conducted  by  other  gutters,  or  small  ditches,  to  those 
spots  where  they  cease  to  bo  hurtful  to  the  road.  The 
purchase  of  land  necessary  to  the  site  for  ditches  is 
thus  economised,  and  tl;e  very  considerable  expense  of 
their  construction  and  repair,  as  well  as  the  deteriora- 
tion occasioned  by  the  stagnation  of  the  waters  which 
penetrate  from  the  ditches  to  the  ground  of  the  chaus- 

Another  system  in  the  making  of  roads,  a  .system 
due  to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Telford,  appears  to  prevail 
over  that  of  Mr.  Macadam,  from  which  it  differs  in 
this  respect,  that,  in  place  of  a  convexity,  the  road 
receives  a  decided  inclination  from  one  to  the  other  of 
its  sides,  and  that  the  largest  of  tlie  stones  is  only 
about  one  third  of  the  thickness  of  that  of  -Mr.  Mac- 

Tho  inclination  given  to  the  road  is  said  to  render 
the  draught  easier,  because,  whilst  the  declivity  of  the 
wheels  diminishes  the  rubbing  against  the  axle-tree, 
the  collar,  by  pressing  more  on  one  shoulder  of  the 
horse  than  on  the  other,  procures  for  the  animal  a  kind 
of  relief  which  alternates  each  lime  that  circumstances 
vary  the  direction  of  the  inclination.  Experiments,  the 
results  of  whith  have  not  carried  conviction  to  my 
mind,  appear  to  have  given  to  this  double  observation, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  English  engineers,  the  character  of 
an  undeniable  truth. 

The  reduction  of  the  thickness  of  the  gravelling  is 
but  perhaps  a  strained  application  of  the  principle  es. 
tablished  by  JMr.  Macadam,  that  the  inferior  or  lower 
coats  of  grave!  being  placed  so  as  to  establish  asort  of 
anvil,  on  which  the  superior  coats  are  bruised  under 
the  pressure  of  the  wheels,  it  was  advisable  to  dimin- 
ish as  much  as  possible  the  thickness  and  do  away  with 
the  resistance  of  the  first,  and  to  place  the  others  on  a 
soil  which,  owing  to  its  flexibility,  would  obviate  a 
part  of  this  inconvenience,  by  only  exposing  the  stones 
to  the  action  of  one  of  those  forces  which  bring  about 
the  destruction  of  the  road.  This  is  a  true  and  proper 
system,  provided  you  admit  that  which  exists  in  Eng- 
land, a  careful  keeping  in  repair  of  the  roads. 

The  firstcostnf  the  making  of  roads,  already  reduced 
by  the  causes  enumerated,  is  still  more  so  by  lb 
slighlrjess  of  the  stones.  It  is  seldom  that  these  layer 
have  a  greater  depth  than  twenty-five  centimetres 
They  are  laid  in  trenches,  without  curb-slones,  on 
soil  strengthened  by  the  rolling-stone;  and  when  lb 
ground  is  of  bad  quality,  upon  a  bed  of  marl,  of  th 
remnants  of  buildings,  of  the  sand  of  old  roads,  &c. 

The  stones  are  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg 
and  covered  over  with  round  flints  of  still  smaller  di 
mension.  These  materials  are  passed  through  a  sieve 
or  skrcen,  the  intervals  of  which  reject  those  stones 
that  exceed  the  requisite  size. 

The  dust  and  mud  are  carefully  scraped  off  with  the 
help  of  rakes,  and  oftener  still  by  brooms,  for  wliich 
coasidDiing  the  excellent  state  of  the  roads,  large  rakes, 
drawn  by  horses,  might  be  su'ostituted,  as  their  oblique 
forms  would  sweep  down  to  the  sloping  side  of  the  road 
the  materials  which  should  be  removed  from  it. 

Holes  or  ruls  are  seldom  repaired,  because  it  is  re- 
marked Ihat  the  stones  applied  to  this  operation  are 
soon  reduced  to  powder;  and  besides  the  jerk  which 
they  give  to  carriages,  they  injure  that  part  of  the 
road  contiguous  Ic  the  part  repaired.  When  a  partial 
repair  is  needed,  it  is  put  of  till  repairs  are  about  to  be 
cominanced  to  a  certain  extent  of  road.  Partial  repair 
take  place  by  applying  the  pick-axe  to  the  surface  of 
the  road,  which  hinders  the  new  stones  from  rolling 
about,  and  disposes  them  to  embody  themselves  with 
the  old  ones,  by  the  aid  of  a  light  coat  of  stones,  of 
equal  size  and  compactness.  These  layers  are  placed 
on  the  road  whenever,  by  the  grinding  into  powder  of 
the  first  coat  of  gravel,  the  second  would  be  exposed. 

The  stones  are  broken  by  the  hand  on  anvils  of  cast- 
iron,  framed  in  a  species  of  hopper,  open  on  the  side  of 
the  workman.  The  whole  machine  has  the  form  of  a 
wiieel-barrow.  Thrown  in  shovels  into  the  liopper,  the 
stoues  are  afterwards  placed  one  by  one  on  the  anvil 
by  means  of  an  iron  ring,  fixed  to  a  shafi,  or  handle, 
which  the  workman  holds  in  his  left  hand,  and  broken 
by  the  aid  of  a  hammer,  the  head  of  which  presents  a 
hollow  space.  The  precaution  taken  to  pass  the  stones 
through  a  skreen  at  the  moment  they  are  shovelled 
out,  limits  the  operation  of  breaking  them  to  those 
above  a  certain  size,  for  which  it  is  indispensable. 
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igs  of  which  are  three  or  four  centimetres  in  width, 
id  are  composed  of  thick  iron  wire.  This  skreen  is 
pported  and  moved  about  by  another  workman. 
The  stones  which  have  the  requisite  dimension  fall ; 
■est  are  placed  in  heaps,  ibr  the  purpose  of  being 
broken.  The  same  operation  is  repealed  by  means  of 
closer  skreen,  of  a  form  diflTorent  from  the  other,  and 
tended  to  separate  the  earth  from  the  slones. 
The  transport  of  earth  is  accomplished  with  incon- 
ceivable economy,  order,  and  rapidity,  by  means  of  cars, 
raised  upon  iron  wheels,  thirty  centimetres  in  diameter, 
and  running  upon  railways.  These  railways  are  formed 
of  different  pieces  of  iron,  each  of  sixty  centimetres  in 
length,  laid  upon  boards,  and  fixed  into  one  another  by  a 
piece  of  iron  at  both  ends,  in  the  shape  of  a  swallow  tail. 
The  railway  is  continued  in  exact  proportion  with  the 
progress  of  the  works.  A  single  horse  performs,  with 
little  or  no  fatigue,  the  labour  of  four  horses,  owing  to 
the  greater  weight  he  is  enabled  to  draw  with  accelerated 
rapidity.  The  cars  are  not  jerked  on  the  road,  and  they 
experience  but  a  slight  deterioration  from  use.  They 
are  easy  to  load,  owing  to  their  little  elevation.  This 
practice  is  attended  with  inconsiderable  expense,  which 
is  compensated  by  the  economy  introduced  in  carrying 
on  works  upon  a  larger  scale  ;  and  it  is  productive  of  in- 
calculable advantages  to  tlie  companies  who  have  imder- 
taken  to  construct  and  repair  the  roads. 

The  general  repair  of  the  roads  is  confided  to  road 
makers,  whose  employment  consists  in  picking  up  the 
surface,  in  order  to  spread  the  stones ;  in  causing  the 
water  to  run  off,  and  in  scraping  the  mud  to  cither  side, 
whence  it  is  immediately  removed, when  it  is  not  intended 
to  serve  for  the  making  of  footpaths. 

The  greater  number  of  roads  offer  to  the  pedestrian  a 
footpath  a  metre  and  a  half  broad,  and  raised  to  an 
elevation  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  centimetres.  These 
footpaths  are  covered  with  a  small  gravel,  unfit  for  the 
pavement  of  the  road.     The  gutter  intended  for  the  i 
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the  trottoir,  or  footpath.  Aqueducts,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  three  boards,  of  four  bricks,  or  of  hollow  tiles 
placed  upon  flat  ones,  afford  abundant  outlets  to  the 
water.  On  many  roads,  the  footpatlis  are  only  made 
successively,  by  means  of  the  dust  and  mud  scraped  from 
the  road :  but  care  is  always  taken  to  leave  room  for 
them  in  chalking  out  the  plan  of  the  road. 

Those  roads  which  in  France  are  called  Vicinales, 
are  repaired  after  the  same  manner.  Their  breadth 
rarely  exceeds  five  metres.  The  means  of  repair  are 
furnished,  as  in  France,  by  what  is  legally  called  Ptes- 
Inlion  en  Nature,  unless  the  importance  of  the  road,  Jr 
the  want  of  resources  to  contribute  to  its  formation  or  its 
support,  does  not  render  the  establishment  of  a  toll 
necessary,  which  is  never  refused  by  parliament  when 
the  reasonableness  of  such  toll  shall  have  been  made  ap- 
parent by  enquiry. 

The  talent  of  professional  engineers  is  rendered  of 
little  use,  owing  to  the  simplicity  of  the  mode  employed 
in  the  making  of  roads.  It  is  almost  a  matter  of  routine. 
Each  parish  finds,  in  the  disinterested  zeal  of  some  of 
its  inhabitants,  all  the  knowledge  and  practice  required 
in  this  branch  of  its  administration.  Bridges  of  brick 
are  usually  built  by  the  mason  of  the  village.  On  the 
turnpike  roads,  members  of  the  company  by  whom  the 
road  is  farmed,  or  of  the  committee  of  tlie  county,  are 
charged  with  tlie  direction  of  the  works.  Engineers  are 
rarely  called  in,  unless  to  build  bridges  over  large  rivers 
or  canals.  The  direction  of  the  English  roads  is  care- 
fully indicated  by  the  aid  of  finger  posts,  placed  wherever 
there  are  branch  or  cross  communications.  Other  finger 
posts,  placed  at  the  boundaries  of  villages,  enable  the 
traveller  to  ascertain  their  respective  names.  The  dis- 
tances are  marked  by  milestones.  Within  ten  miles  of 
London,  the  roads  are  watered,  during  the  summer,  at 
the  expense  of  companies  to  whom  the  undertaking  be- 
longs. This  inconvenient  practice  is  pushed  to  such 
extremes  as  to  produce  a  liquid  mud  in  the  streets  of 
London,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.  The  object  is  less 
the  comfort  of  the  traveller,  than  the  preservation  of  the 
road.  'Macadamizatioii  has  been  very  generally  substi- 
tuted in  the  streets  of  London,  and  in  those  of  most 
of  the  old  pavement.  The  result  has  been 
a  remarkable  economy,  a  better  adaptation  for  travelling, 
great  reduction  in  the  repairs  of  carriages,  and  an  in- 
case in  the  duration  of  the  labour  of  horses.  This 
stem  should  be  unhesitatingly  adopted,  provided  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  materials,  of  good  quality,  can  be 
price.  In  some  of  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, stones  drawn  from  neighbouring  quarries  are  em- 
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ployed.  In  the  greater  portion  of  the  other  streets,  as 
well  as  in  all  the  towns  where  cheap  water  carriage  is 
available,  the  materials  are  transported  from  the  Scottish 
coast.  Paris,  and  the  towns  and  roads  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Seine,  might,  by  means  of  the  navigation  of  this 
river,  procure  from  the  coasts  of  Cherbourg,  granite,  tlie 
durability  of  which  would  amply  compensate  for  the  cost 
of  transport. 

On  comparing  the  roads  of  England,  without  rusts, 
without  holes,  without  ditches,  with  the  broad  and  miry 
sloughs  which  are  conventionally  called  roads  in  France, 
one  cannot  deny  the  superiority  of  the  one  system  over 
the  other  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  thS  difficulty  of  trans- 
porting the  English  system,  and  establishing  it  on  similar 
bases  in  France,  must  be  admitted.  The  conditions  of 
locality,  of  administration,  of  habits,  are  too  different. 
One  might,  however,  say  to  the  French  government, 
"  Send  your  engineers  to  England,  let  them  study  what 
is  done  there.  If  tlie  systems  they  observe  cannot  be 
adopted  as  a  whole,  at  least  many  of  the  details  are  sus- 
ceptible of  beneficial  application.  Tlie  roads  are  better 
in  England,  therefore  the  means  resorted  to  for  making 
them  are  preferable  to  those  employed  in  France.  They 
present  facilities  for  all  kinds  of  transport,  in  which 
tliose  of  France  are  wanting.  Borrow,  therefore,  what 
is  good  in  the  English  system.  Do  not  hastily  adopt  in- 
novations, but  do  not  entirely  set  your  face  against  them. 
Try  the  system  partially,  render  the  appUcation  of  it 
more  general,  when  its  advantages  shall  be  clearly  de- 
monstrated.  Set  out  with  this  principle,  that  the  mode 
of  making  and  repairing  the  roads  in  France  is  evidently 
had,  since  it  produces  such  bad  results.  Ameliorate  with 
prudence,  but  do  not  reject  ameliorations." 


England  is  completely  intersected  by  water  communi- 
cations. Some  of  these  are  destined  to  carry  on  the 
trade  of  the  capital  with  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing towns,  others  to  communicate  from  one  country 
to  another.  To  these  vast  ramifications  numerous 
smaller  canals  are  attached.  These  latter  serve  for  the 
transport  of  the  produce  of  coal  mines  or  manufactories, 
or  for  local  wants ;  they  are  always  proportioned  to  the 
exigency  for  which  they  have  been  created.  When  the 
boats  which  ply  on  them  reach  the  larger  canals  or 
rivers,  they  are  chained  together,  and  arrive  thus  at  their 
destination  without  the  necessity  of  transhipments,  which 
would  occasion  expense,  a  great  loss  of  time,  and  the 
deterioration  of  the  merchandise. 

Nothing  is  simpler  or  more  economical  than  tlie  mode 
adopted  for  tlio  construction  of  canals.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  risking  of  considerable  sums  on  enterprises  the  result 
of  whicli  would  be  uncertain,  a  provisional  character  is 
given  to  the  work.  Narrow  dimensions,  sluices,  and 
bridges  of  wood,  the  substitution  of  inclined  planes  for 
sluices,  the  interruption  even  of  the  canal  itself,  and  the 
adoption  of  land  carriage  when  serious  difficulties  inter- 
vene,  which  could  not  be  overcome  without  heavy  ex- 
pense,— these  are  the  expedients  adopted  in  England, 
expedients  which  would  be  utterly  rejected  in  a  country 
like  Franco,  where  nothing  is  admitted  which  has  not  a 
durable  and  monumental  character.  This  will  explain 
the  multiplicity  of  this  kind  of  enterprises  in  one  country, 
and  their  extreme  rarity  in  the  other. 

Thanks  to  this  wise  system  of  proceeding,  public 
prosperity,  in  England,  spreads  and  penetrates  every 
where  by  the  aid  of  channels  which  she  knows  how  to 
open,  without  display,  without  ostentation,  almost  with- 
out attracting  notice.  All  this  is  achieved  by  a  combi- 
nation of  private  interests,  that  powerful  engine  whicli  is 
employed  as  a  balance  to  weigh  the  considerations  for 
and  against  the  realisation  of  the  project,  and,  at  thi 
same  time,  as  a  lever  to  remove  the  obstacles  whicl 
would  oppose  its  completion. 


Those  iron  roads  called  railways  have  become  useful 
auxiliaries  to  canals.  Perhaps  indeed  tlicy  may  be  sub- 
stituted, in  a  great  number  of  localities,  for  the  latter, 
over  which  they  present,  in  some  respects,  a  marked  ad- 
vantage. The  expense  of  making  them  is  less  consider- 
able ;  they  are  less  prejudicial  to  the  property  thoy  tra- 
verse; they  require  less  incidental  labour  or  repair;  they 
are  not  affected  by  the  drought  which  dries  up  the  waters 
of  canals,  nor  the  frost  which  impedes  their  navigation. 
By  means  of  the  application  of  steam  to  wheel  machinery, 
heavier  burdens  may  thus  be  more  rapidly  transported, 
All  circumstances  are  in  fiivour  of  railways,  in  a  country 
whicli  iron  and  coal  are  clieap,  and  it  is  presumabh 


rhe  most  important  work  of  this  kind  is  the  railway 


GREAT  BniTAlN  IN    1833. 


between  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  The  cutting  through 
of  mountains,  the  raising  of  enormous  embankments  upon 
valleys,  the  construction  of  a  road  over  canals  and  bridges, 
thus  presenting  the  phenomena  of  three  modes  of  trans- 
port achieved  by  different  principles, — such  are  the  pro- 
digies effected  by  this  recent  railway,  on  which  you  tra- 
vel a  distance  of  thirty-two  miles  (twelve  leagues  and  a 
half)  in  eighty  minutes.     The  success  which  it  has  ob- 


localities,  and  above  all  in  the  environs  of  London,  whcrt 
celerity  of  communication  is  deemed  of  sucli  importance. 

THE  THAMES  TUNNEL. 

Among  the  works  of  an  extraordinary  character,  that 
which  has  for  its  object  to  connect  the  opposite  banks  of 
the  Thames,  by  means  of  a  vaulted  tunnel  dug  under  the 

'  of  the  river,  deserves  particular  notice.  A  French 
engineer  conceived  and  attempted  this  enterprise,  and 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  a  genius  no  less  ardent  than 
fruitful  in  resources,  and  superior  to  tlie  obstacles  which 
presented  themselves  at  every  step  of  a  soil  of  capricious 
variety,  which  it  was  impossible  to  have  foreseen,  Mr. 
Brunei  has  executed  the  half  of  his  daring  ])lan.  The 
hole  would,  by  this  time,  have  been  completed,  had  not 
the  discouraged  share  holdersrefused  the  requisite  pe- 
cuniary advances. 

As  a  monument  of  art,  as  well  as  for  the  interests  of 
two  populous  quarters  of  Loudon,  this  prodigious  under- 
taking should  be  carried  on,  in  which  the  greatest  difficul- 
have  been  surmounted,  and  the  success  of  which  is 
placed  beyond  all  doubt. 

SUSPENSION-BRIDGES. 


If  suspension-bridges  are  not  so  numerous  in  England 

in  France,  it  is  because  tliey  are  made  in  the  former 
country  with  too  much  perfection  and  expense.  They  are 
found  too  dear  for  works  of  a  limited  duration,  and  stone 
or  brick  bridges  are  very  properly  preferred  to  them.  The 
price  of  these  does  not  much  exceed  the  cost  of  suspen- 
sion-bridges, as  built  in  England.  These  latter  are  tliere- 
fore  only  employed  in  localities  where  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  construct  any  other  bridge.  Such  is  the  Me- 
nai  bridge,  which  traversing  an  arm  of  the  sea  of  three 
ar  four  hundred  metres  in  breadth,  unites  the  island  of 
.\nglesea  to  the  Welsh  mainland.  The  largest  vessels 
pass  with  all  their  masts  imder  the  Menai  bridge.  Such 
too  will  be  the  bridge  about  to  be  constructed  by  Mr. 
Brunet,  near  Bristol,  from  the  rocks  of  Clifton  to  the  hills 
which  bound  the  left  bank  of  the  Avon.  The  elevation  of 
tills  bridge  above  the  river  will  exceed  tliat  of  the  towers 
of  Westminster.  On  attentively  considering  the  Ham- 
mersmith suspension-bridge,  and  calculating  tlie  sums 
which  it  has  cost,  one  can  account  for  the  reluctance  of 
the  English  to  the  system  of  suspension-bridges.  With 
the  exceptions  resulting  from  its  convenience  to  certain 
localities,  this  system  should  only  be  employed  when,  as 
in  France,  powerful  economical  considerations  counter- 
balance those  inconveniences  which  attend  it. 

However  minute  the  details  which  have  been  dwelt 
upon,  they  fail  to  convey  even  a  remote  idea  of  the  means 
employed,  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  the 
different  species  of  communications  which  exist  in  that 
country.  This  notice  can  only  explain  to  the  reader,  that, 

these  matters,  much  more  is  accomplislied  in  England, 
and  with  greater  economy  and  eft'eet,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  The  reason  is,  that  private  interest 
alone  decides  on  the  utility  of  the  different  speculations, 
and  on  the  means  necessary  to  ensure  success.  The  study 
of  these  means  is  of  high  importance  to  all  those  who  arc 
destined  to  direct  any  branch  of  public  economy.  Such 
study  cannot  be  too  much  recommended  to  the  adminis- 
trators and  engineers  of  France.  It  would  convey  to  the 
former  useful  notions  as  to  tlie  manner  of  conciliating 
general  and  private  interests,  and  the  latter  might  learn 
to  abate  tlio  extravagance  of  their  projects,  and  to  gu.ard 
against  inordinate  expense  in  the  execution  of  the  works 
confided  to  them.  Both  would  convince  tlienisclves  by  a 
comparison  of  what  is  done  in  England,  with  what  is  ex- 
travagantly projected,  without  being  executed,  in  France, 
that  it  is  belter  to  have  a  narrow  and  well  I'cpaired  road 
laid  down  in  the  soil,  than  a  larger  and  more  imposing 
one  upon  paper;  a  quickly  built  wooden  bridge,  than  a 
stone  one,  of  which  many  generations  will  not  see  the 
completion ;  a  canal  of  small  dimensions,  opened  as  soon 
as  its  utility  shall  be  acknowledged,  than  an  artificial 
river  whose  bod  is  dug,  in  France,  before  the  ]irojcctor 
has  ascertained  where  he  can  find  water  to  fill  it;  in  a 
word,  that  it  is  necessary  to  devote  as  small  a  capital  as 
possible  to  the  erection  of  public  works,  and  to  rcl'upc 
nothing  that  is  needful  to  the  perfection  of  the  under- 
taking. 


A  VISIT  TO  ABBOTSFORD. 

Whilst  Sir  Walter  Scott  affected  to  set  a  great  value 
upon  a  state  of  comparative  obscurity,  he  has  succeeded 
ill  obtaining  imperishable  renown,  and  in  turning  it  to 
advantage  in  his  li^time.  I  do  not  make  this  a  ground 
of  reproach  to  him,  for  never  was  celebrity  established 
upon  a  more  honourable  basis,  springing  as  it  did  from 
the  most  exalted  talent  and  virtues  of  the  highest  order. 
I  but  state  a  fact  which  may  bo  interesting  to  those  to 
whom  the  smallest  trait  concerning  men  of  genius  is  a 
matter  of  lively  interest.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  of  the 
number.  In  attracting,  however,  the  public  attention,  he 
did  not  confine  himself  to  the  publication  of  novels,  which 
are  every  where  read  and  admired;  ho  sought  to  stimu- 
late the  public  curiosity  by  carefully  concealing  his  name, 
and  leaving  to  tlie  eager  curiosity  of  his  readers  the  task 
of  discovering  it.  That  name  was  found  to  belong  to  an 
honourable  Scotsman,  of  a  cold  demeanonr,  and  of  staid 
and  sober  features,  the  plainness  of  which  w.is  well  cal- 
culated to  put  to  rout  all  the  speculations  of  the  i^hysiog- 
nomists,  who  were  prepared  to  find  reflected  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  author  of  such  lively  and  varied  produc- 
tions, all  that  keenness  of  expression  which  would  have 
revealed  the  impenetrable  mystery  attached  to  him.  It 
was  not  the  penetration  of  the  public  that  eventually  dis- 
covered the  author's  name;  feeling  as  much  wearied  at 
the  fruitlessness  of  their  search  as  they  were  at  tlieir  dis- 
appointment, he  at  length  disclosed  himself. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  had  laid  aside  his  literary  vizor  many 
years  before  my  visit  to  Edinburgh.  He  resided,  at  the 
latter  period,  at  Abbotsford,  a  countr}'  scat  about  thirty- 
six  miles  distant  frgm  the  capital.  Having  been  inform- 
ed of  the  anxious  desire  I  had  often  expressed  to  make 
the  baronet's  acquaintance,  he  was  good  enough  to  ad- 
dress me  a  polite  invitation  to  come  and  visit  him. 
M de  B accompanied  me.  The  road  to  Abbots- 
ford,  which  it  took  us  seven  hours  to  reach,  passes  through 
a  mountainous  country  wholly  devoid  of  picturesque  ap- 
pearanee;  cultivated,  it  is  true,  but  yet  without  habita- 
tions. This  road  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  valley  of  monotonous 
aspect.  Within  four  miles  of  Abbotsford,  Melrose  is  visi- 
'  "e :  it  is  a  small  town  washed  by  a  river,  the  stream  of 
hicli  is  rendered  available  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
wo  miles  farther  on,  you  cross  the  Tweed,  and  arrive  by  a 
ipid  descent  at  a  chatrau  of  Gothic  architecture  situated 
;  the  foot  of  a  high  hill.  Recent  plantations  increase 
tlie  beauty  of  an  extensive  park.  On  the  opposite  side, 
'iew,  somewhat  impeded  by  mountains,  looks  on  a 
prairie,  at  the  extremity  of  which  flows  the  Tweed,  her 
tranquil  waters  embellishing  without  animating  the 
landscape. 

It  is  from  the  court-yard  alone  that  one  has  a  full  view 
of  Abbotsford,  and  can  fiirm  an  idea  of  the  bimrrerie  of 
its  architecture.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  has  drawn  on 
the  middle  ages  for  his  subjects  as  well  as  his  characteis, 
seems  also  to  have  recurred  to  that  epoch  for  the  style  of 
an  architecture  which  he  has  adopted  with  all  its  origin- 
ality, and  with  all  its  faults,  even  to  its  minutest  absurdi- 
ties. That  irregularity  which  is  the  reproach  of  the  cha- 
teaux of  the  eleventh  century',  exists  at  Abbotsford  in  a 
most  remarkable  degree.  The  architect  must  have  com- 
bined many  odd  whims  of  fancy  or  memory  to  vary  as 
he  has  done  the  form  and  the  dimensions  of  the  windows, 
and  to  load  many  parts  of  the  fac^adcs  of  the  building 
witli  the  most  incongruous  ornaments,  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  whole  a  unique  specimen  of  the  confusion  of  all 
order. 

A  peristyle  attached  to  the  house  conducts  you  to  a 
large  room,  in  which  are  ranged  arms  and  armoury  of  all 
ages  and  countries,  as  well  as  other  varied  objects  of  cu- 
riosity. To  the  left  is  a  narrow  hall,  whence  you  pass 
into  the  dining-room,  which  communicates  with  the 
drawing-room.  At  the  end  of  the  drawing-room  is  an 
apartment  of  spacious  dimensions,  a))propriated  to  a  li- 
brary, filled  with  rare  and  choice  works  tastefully  bound 
in  the  Gothic  style.  At  one  end  of  the  library  is  a  door, 
which  communicates  witli  Sir  Walter's  study.  A  dark 
narrow  staircase,  with  high  steps,  leads  you  to  tlie  first 
story,  on  which  are  many  small  rooms;  you  are  conduct- 
ed to  them  by  a  narrow  corridor,  in  which  two  persons 
cannot  walk  abreast. 

The  furniture  of  this  singular  mansion  is  in  perfect 
keeping  with  its  architecture.  The  greater  part  is  of  his- 
torical origin;  and  the  original  deslination  of  many  arti- 
cles is  marked  on  brass  plates,  which  have  been  engraved 
for  llie  purpose.  In  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  tlie 
richness  and  variety  of  this  collection,  it  should  be  known 
that  all  men  of  rank  and  fortune  in  the  three  kingdoms 
contributed  to  furnish  the  house  with  many  curious  arti- 
cles in  their  possession;  and  that  Abbotsford  has  thus  be- 


come  a  sort  of -museum,  uniling  in  itself  all  that  the 
country  in  which  the  feudal  system  has  prevailed  the 
longest,  could  supply  of  most  value  in  that  character. 

As  we  were  about  tn  alig-ht  from  our  carriage,  we  saw 
approachiii  J  u-  n^  ri:;."''--  i-  :i  hnlf  would  permit  him,  a 
gentlcin.il..        ■'  :■      ■  '  i  ,  ,  .  inc,  apparently  from 

_filly-tivci.  ;i     .:.  >,1,  of  middle  stature, 

ofaplc.i^i:  .:  1  ,  I  ..  .  .  ,  .  .,  countenance.  Some 
grey  iiairs  intuitu  u  v.  Uu  Uic-  n'iu  i.i' perfectiv  Vi'hite  locks 
which  fell  carelessly  uii  his  slioulders.  His  eyes  were 
blue,  small,  and  apparcnlly  without  cvprsssion.  His  nose 
w.as  deeply  and  thicjily  set,  and  his  cliceljs  full  and  fleshy! 
There  was  altogether  a  sickly  air  about  his  person,  biit 
particularly  in  tiie  exprcsssion  of  his  bead.  At  any  other 
place  than  Abhotsfoid,  we  could  never  have  suspected 
iiim  to  be  the  man,  the  fame  of  whose  celebrity  was 
spread  over  tl-.e  literai-y  world.  Such  was  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

He  received  us  with  unostentatious  hospitality,  was 
penurious  in  words,  but  prodigal  in  kindness.  In  a  few 
moments  we  \vcrc  welcomed,  lodged,  and  made  acquaint- 
ed with  tile  customs  of  the  house.  Our  host  excused 
himself  for  his  inability  to  converse  with  us  in  French, 
which  he  understood,  but  could  not  speak.  Our  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  the  English  language  made  us  regret 
exceedingly  this  circumstance-;  which,  in  a  measure,  pre- 
vented us  irora  judging,  as  we  ought,  a  mind  which  we 

-  came  purposely  to  study. 

We  entered  the  drawing-room,  preceded  by  two  im- 
mense greyhounds  and  two  Scottish  terriers,  the  constant 
companions  of  the  baronet.  We  were  presented  to  Miss 
Scott,  then  to  three  or  four  neighbours,  aud  lastly  to  some 
members  of  the  family,  who,  together,  composed  the  party 
then  staying  at  Abbotsford.  At  this  interview  Miss  Scott, 
wlio,  though  her  motlier  was  a  Frenchwoman,  does  not 
speak  our  language,  evinced  no  inclination  to  contribute, 

■  even  in  her  own,  to  a  conversation  which  her  father 
strove  to  keep  up  by  common-place  remarks.  Aflcr  a 
little  we  broke  ground  on  a  subject  which  we  conceived 
most  likely  to  be  a|reeable  to  our  host,  by  rendering  the 
homage  of  our  praise  to  his  varied  works,  and  by  lead- 
ing the  conversation  to  tliose  particular  productions  of 
bis  pen  which  are  connected  with  the  history  and  ro- 
mance of  the  middle  ages.  Our  efforts  were  vain.  The 
remarks  which  we  made  could  not  animate  our  host ; 
and  the  brevity  of  his  replies  caused  the 


Sir  Walter  conducted  us  to  the  apartments  destined  for 
our  use.  I  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair  embroidered  by 
Mary  Stuart,  opposite  a  portrait  of  Henry  Darnley  ;  on 
a  table  which  had  belonged  to  the  Eai-1  of  Essex,  was 
placed  a  small  mirror  which  had  reflected  the  features 
.  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Tliis  furniture  recalled  ideas  to  my 
mind  whicli  I  in  vain  tried  to  suppress.  Proscribed,  and 
under  sentence  of  an  inexorable  tribunal,,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment I  was  looking  at  these  objects,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  a  certain  similitude  of  misfortxme  should  have  visi- 
bly affected  mc.  Nothing  contributes  more  than  exile 
to  the  devclopemcnt  of  sentiments  of  pity  and  sympathy. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room,  I  found  iVIiss  Scott  in 
a  most  clcg.mt  dress,  which  appeared  to  have  exercised 
a  very  favourable  influence  on  her  mamiers  towards  the 
company.  From  that  moment  her  deportment  was 
graceful  in  the  highest  degree.  She  is  remarkably 
liandsome,  thougii  she  had  not  made  tijat  impression 
upon  us  in  the  morning,  owing  to  the  pelisse  in  which 
slie  was  wrapped  up,  and  the  large  straw  bonnet  which 
concealed  her  well-formed  features  and  her  animated 
black  eyes. 

The  dinner  was  served  upon  silver  in  the  English 
stylo.  When  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  ladies  retired. 
I'ho  gentlemen  remained  a  full  hour  later,  but  the  con- 
produced  no  brilliant  sally  on  the  part  of  our 


On  our  return  to  the  drawing-room,  we  found  the  li- 
brary door  thrown  open,  which,  aided  by  the  lights  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling  enabled  us  to  judge  of  the 
extent  and  fine  proporlions  of  tliis  apartment.     M.  de 

B sat  liiinself  duv.-n  in  tlie  library  with  Sir  Waiter, 

whom  he  was  desirous  of  bringing  to  the  topic  of  poli- 
tics, on  which  in  Scotland  he  was,  as  well  as  in  litera- 
ture, a  high  authority.  During  the  conversation,  which 
was  long,  and  carried  on  in  the  language  of  the  respec- 
tive speakers,  I  was  engaged  with  ?.Iiss  Scott  and  "the 
persons  wiio  surromrded  her.  In  spite  of,  perhaps  be 
cause  of,  the  difficulty  we  found  in  the  interchange  o 
our  ideas,  midnight  had  arrived  before  we  perceived  its 
approach. 

I  was  up  at  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  wa 
taking  a  survey  of  the  grounds.  Sir  Walter  joined  me 
gave  me,  with  the  utmoat  complaisauco,  all  the  explaua- 
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tions  which  I  desired,  and  proposed  tliat  we  should  take 
a  detailed  view  of  his  library.  It  was  in  this  conversa- 
tion that  I  was  enabled  to  judge  of  the  chai'acter  of  his 
mind,  and  satisfied  myself  that  his  imagination  could  not 
completely  shine  forth  without  the  aid  of  his  pen.  Sparing 
of  observations,  he  doled  out  his  words  succinctly,"  and  in 
a  homely  fashion.  He  seemed  generally  to  want  those 
extensive  views  which  I  had  supposed  him  to  possess. 
The  observer  wiio  had  so  happily  seized  the  characters 
of  Louis  tlie  Eleventh,  of  Elizabeth,  of  Mary  Stuart,  of 
.James  the  First,  as  well  as  the  customs  and  manners  of 
llie  ])rineipal  personages  of  his  novels,  appeared  to  have 
exhausted  all  his  thoughts  in  his  works,  and  to  have  left 
his  memory  a  complete  void. 

In  a  word,  the  author  of  Waverly,  Qucntin  Durward, 
the  Antiquary,  and  so  many  other  productions  of  dis- 
tinguished merit,  appeared  indifiierent  to  the  object  of 
upholding  by  his  conversation  the  idea  which  his  works 
alTordcdof  the  power  and  versatility  of  his  genius;  not 
that  he  disdained  to  expend  his  erudition  or  his  wit  in 
conversation,  but  that  he  seemed  to  want  the  faculty  or 
the  habit  of  it.  It  must  be  said  that  he  was  sufl'ering  at 
this  time  the  first  attacks  of  a  disease  which,  eighteen 
months  afterwards,  terminated  in  his  dissolution. 

That  minute  spirit  of  detail  which  detracts  so  much 
from  the  merit  of  his  works,  was  apparent  in  all  that  he 
did  or  said.  If  he  spoke,  he  dwelt  too  much  on  trifles ; 
and  in  showing  his  treasures  of  art  and  literature,  he  left 
nothing  to  the  imagination  of  the  stranger  ;  every  trifle 
was  explained.  In  the  distribution  of  his  chateau,  in 
its  careful  decoration,  this  wish  to  examine  and  show 
every  thing,  to  find  place  for  every  thing,  even  for  objects 
unworthy  of  the  care  bestowed  or  the  descriptions  lavish- 
ed upon  them,  was  evident.  It  was  a  necessity  of  Sir 
Walter's  nature  to  put  forward  all  that  fell  to  his  hand, 
as  well  as  every  idea  which  passed  through  his  brain. 
By  the  side  of  these  trifles,  one  was  often  surprised  by  noble 
objects,  disposed  to  the  best  advantage :  it  is  perhaps  this 
very  contrast  which  gives  a  distinguishing  character  to 
Scott's  productions.  He  has  written  tor  all  classes,  for 
all  ages,  for  all  countries,  for  his  publislier,  and  for  him- 
self; he  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  beggar,  as  well 

into  that  of  the  king,  the  very  language  which  both 
should  speak.  He  has  traced  out  the  most  remarkable 
features  in  the  history  of  France,  without  being  able  to 
speak  her  language  ;  he  has  rendered  the  like  service  to 
his  own  country  and  to  England.  For  the  present  gene- 
ration, content  to  be  amused  with  all  that  he  has  writ- 
ten, as  for  posterity,  which  will  make  its  selection 
amongst  them — for  both  he  has  laboured  :  for  the  one 
he  has  composed  light  and  elegant  trifles,  for  the  other 
splendid  portraits  of  manners,  characters  admirably 
traced,  descriptions  full  of  charming  variety.  For  him- 
self ho  has  also  laboured,  since  he  amassed,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  his  works,  a  fortune  of  many  millions  of 
francs,  of  wliich  a  misplaced  confidence  deprived  him, — 
and  acquired  a  fame  which,  so  far  from  having  ever  been 
contested,  has  been  raised  beyond  the  limits  which  the 
favourable  award  should  have  assigned  him :  all 
have  benefited  by  his  labours. 

The  country  which  produced  such  a  man  has  reason 
to  be  proud  of  his  character  and  productions.  He  was 
the  subject  of  general  conversation  and  of  universal  cu- 
riosity ;  his  portrait  or  his  bust  was  in  every  house ;  his 
most  trifling  actions,  his  most  insignificant  words,  were 
published  with  a  species  of  importance.  He  was  sought 
for,  ho  was  visited  :  his  chateau,  hke  Ferney,  had  be- 
come the  resort  of  literary  pilgrimages-— whether  absent 
or  present,  he  received  the  homage  of  all.  The  most  in- 
dulgent posterity  cannot  judge  him  more  favourably  than 
his  contemporaries  have  done.  It  is  but  justice  to  the 
memory  of  this  eminent  man  to  state,  that  so  much  flat- 
tery in  no  degree  spoiled  the  goodness  and  simplicity  ot 
his  disposition. 

Death  has  just  removed  him  from  the  world  ;  and  the 
sentiments  he  inspired  have  assumed  a  tinge  of  enthusi- 
asm bordering  on  fanaticism.  The  honours  bestowed 
upon  his  memory  bear  the  appearance  of  worship  ;  the 
theatres  ring  with  his  praise  ;  statues  are  about  to  be 
erected  to  perpetuate  his  name.  The  nation  interferes 
in  his  domestic  aflfairs,  anxious  to  repair  them,  and  to 
transmit  to  his  children  the  inheritance  of  his  fortune, 
with  the  same  anxiety  with  which  it  has  immortalised 
his  name;  and,  unable  to  do  more,  it  has  classed  him 
amongst  its  most  distinguished  and  celebrated  men.  A 
nation  undoubtedly  confers  honour  upon  itself  by  such 
bursts  of  enthusiasm  ;  but  this  should  be  moderated  by 
reflection  :  it  should  keep  some  share  of  admiration  m 
reserve  for  celebrities  of  another  stamp  and  of  another 
epoch,  and  not  allow  it  to  be  supposed  that  genius  is  so 
exclusive,  and  so  rarely  to  be  met  with,  as  to  call  forth. 
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There  is  much  to  see  and  to  observe  in  Scotland ; — the 
aspect  of  the  country — the  physiognomy  of  the  inhabit- 
ants— their  manners — their  tastes — their  aifections — 
their  hatreds — which  not  even  a  union  of  nearly  three 
centuries*  with  England  can  either  change  or  modify. 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  to  study  the 
character  of  a  people  who  have  thus  preserved  their 
ancient  manners,  whilst  keeping  pace  with  the  rapid  ad- 
vances of  civilisation  :  a  people  who  combine  a  fidelity  to 
the  memory  of  their  unfortunate  kings  with  perfect  sub- 
mission and  loyalty  to  their  present  sovereign  ;  and  who 
remain  altogether  Scottish,  whilst  they  are  an  integral 
part  of  Great  Britain. 

Scotland  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  a  widely 
different  aspect  from  that  part  of  England  which  borders 
upon  it.  The  town  of  Berwick  rises  in  the  form  of  an 
ampliitheatre  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tweed.  It  was 
formerly  protected,  and  is  now  commanded,  by  a  castle, 
the  areiiitecture  of  which  belongs  to  the  middle  ages. 
Hills,  cultivated  to  the  very  summit,  succeed  to  the 
wooded  slopes  of  Northumberland.  Large  farms  are  met 
with  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  unprotected  by 
any  plantation  from  the  damp  wmds  wMch  give  a  cha- 
racter of  monotonous  sadness  to  the  country.  At  stUI 
greater  intervals  are  to  be  seen  magnificent  chateaux, 
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less  frequently  to  be  met  with  than 
the  right,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  road,  the  sea  pre- 
sents at  first  a  boundless  aspect,  and  then  appears  to 
force  its  way  through  the  northern  mountains,  which 
indicate  in  the  distance  the  openmg  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  As  we  advance,  the  sea  becomes  narrower,  and 
forms,  as  it  were,  but  an  imposing  feature  in  one  of  the 
most  splendid  landscapes  in  tlie  world.  Some  small 
islands  of  most  picturesque  aspect,  a  multitude  of  ships 
of  ail  sizes  and  all  forms,  are  now  visible  ;  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Forth  may  be  seen  numerous  mansions, 
distinguished  by  their  elegant  architecture.  Such  is 
the  panorama,  to  which  a  road,  otherwise  devoid  of 
interest,  serves  as  a  species  of  gallery. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  the  country  becomes 
richer  in  trees  and  foliage,  in  the  midst  of  which  country 
seats  are  seen,  of  the  most  exquisite  taste.  The  monu- 
ments on  the  top  of  Calton  Hill  announce,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  city,  tlie  approach  to  Edinburgh.  Before 
entering  the  town,  you  perceive  the  Gothic  castle,  which, 
built  on  the  point  of  a  sharp  rock,  commands  the  city 
and  surrounding  country.  A  broad  street,  intersected  at 
right  angles  by  other  streets  in  perfect  keeping  with  it, 
conveys  at  once  the  idea  of  an  extensive  and  a  splendid 
city.     Edinburgh  is  that  city. 

The  aspect  of  Edinburgh  cannot  be  compared  to  that 
of  any  other  city  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  From 
Prince  street,  containing  tlie  principal  hotels  frequented 
by  strangers,  one  enjoys  a  prospect  of  the  Old  Town, 
situated  on  the  ridge  of  a  rising  ground  of  moderate 
elevation.  On  the  right,  the  eye  reposes  on  a  fortifica- 
tion of  tlic  twelfth  century,  from  whose  summit  is  en- 
joyed the  only  advantage  it  now  offers,  a  commanding 


On  the  left  it  penetrates  tlirough  a  double  range  of 
tnlls,  lying  enclosed  in  a  valley,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
the  Stuarts  had  built  a  palace,  which  was  to  witness  the 
violent  deaths  of  the  greater  number  of  their  family,  and 
those  scenes  of  grief  and  trouble  which  awaited  the  re- 
maindei",  and  was  to  become  at  a  later  period  the  asylum 
of  other  royal  sorrows. 

The  space  wliich  separates  the  Old  from  the  New 
Town  serves  as  a  site  to  two  churches,  built  in  an  elegant 
Gothic  style,  and  to  an  edifice  of  Grecian  architecture, 
in  which  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  holds  its 
sittings. 

A  large  Gothic  building — next  to  it  a  succession  of 
high  towers,  rising  one  above  another,  and  presenting 
the  effect  of  a  single  tower ; — tlicn  a  colonnaded  peristyle, 
of  extraordinary  magnificence — on  the  side  of  the  hiU,  a 
building  of  Grecian  architecture — all  these  edifices  as- 
tonish tlie  beholder  by  the  contrast  of  tlieir  forms,  the 
combined  and  harmonious  eft'ect  of  their  masses,  the  ap- 
propriate selection  of  their  sites.  The  buildings  of  which 
I  have  thus  given  the  outline,  are,  a  prison,  a  monument 
of  Nelson,  the  commencement  of  an  edifice  the  proper. 
tions  of  wliich  are  on  tlie  scale  of  those  of  the  Parthenon, 
and,  lastly,  a  school.     On  a  terrace,  from  which  the  eye 
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commands  a  full  view  of  the  picture,  a  range  of  hand- 
some houses  has  been  built,  forming  what  is  called 
Regent's  Terrace. 

The  New  Town,  wliich  has  been  created  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  should  be  visited  previously  to  entering 
the  old  town.  Its  streets,  no  less  remarkable  for  their 
length  and  breadth  than  for  the  architecture,  run  from 
east  to  west  along  the  horizontal  ridge  of  a  hill  two  miles 
in  e.vtent,  and  are  crossed  by  other  streets  of  less  length, 
but  equally  broad,  which,  owing  to  their  slope,  are  more 
dilficult  to  the  pedestrian,  but  atFord  a  much  finer  pros- 
pect. The  principal  street  is  terminated  by  a  column 
rising  above  the  handsome  trees  of  an  immense  square, 
and  by  the  facade  of  an  elegant  church.  The  other 
streets  are  bounded  by  edifices  or  vistas,  which  fi.v  the 
attention  of  the  stranger.  The  end  of  one  of  these 
streets  discloses  the  imposing  mass  of  llie  old  castle  ; 
another  the  bold  steeple  of  a  belfry  ;  a  third,  the  fretwork 
of  a  Gothic  edifice,  a  view  of  tiie  bay,  or  some  of  the 
mountains  which  encircle  the  city.  In  a  word,  the  New 
Town  seems  to  have  been  built  in  order  to  prove  what 
can  bo  effected  by  a  pure  taste  in  architecture,  when 
nature  affords  a  fine  site  and  excellent  materials,  and 
man  furnisiies  abundant  capital. 

You  reach  the  Old  Town,  either  by  crossing  a  bridge 
thrown  over  a  river,  or  by  a  steep  descent.  This  is  the, 
town  of  the  Stuarts,  with  its  narrow  streets,  its  lofty 
liouses,  its  pointed  roofs,  and  its  heavy  churches,  built  in 
the  worst  taste.  Here  and  there  some  small  passages 
have  of  late  been  widened,  some  handsome  edifices 
erected,  and  some  sharp  descents  rendered  less  perpen- 
dicular ;  but  the  character  of  the  Old  Town  has  been 
judiciously  left  unchanged. 

In  all  respects  but  its  unparalleled  site,  it  resembles 
most  of  the  cities  of  the  tenth  or  twelfth  century.  At 
this  remote  epoch,  it  was  the  custom  to  build  towns, 
without  order  or  symmetry,  on  the  sides  of  hills  command- 
ed by  a  rook,  the  summit  of  whicli  was  calculated  for  the 
erection  of  massy  walls  and  bulwarks,  of  a  castle,  in 
sliort,  well  adapted  to  the  unrefined  taste  of  that  period, 
and  to  resist  all  attack.  Under  the  protection  of  such  a 
fortress,  a  town  will  have  arisen,  the  circuit  of  which, 
undulating  with  the  Inequality  of  the  soil,  connected  itself 
with  the  system  of  defence  of  the  castle.  Here,  in  the 
midst  of  those  agitations  created  by  the  state  of  uncer- 
tainty in  which  a  rising  society  found  itself,  shelter  will 
have  been  afforded  to  an  alternately  warlike,  commercial, 
and  civilised  people. 

Edinburgh  possesses  a  school  of  medicine  and  many 
hospitals.  For  six  days  in  the  week,  the  town  presents 
the  spectacle  of  an  active  and  industrious  people  occupi- 
ed in  the  ardent  pursuit  of  commerce  and  manufactures, 
and  exhibits  a  more  bustling  aspect  than  most  of  the 
English  towns,  owing  to  the  more  immerous  population 
contained  within  a  smaller  space.  On  the  Sunday,  how- 
ever, the  scene  suddenly  changes.  Puritanism  then  ex- 
orcises all  its  rigour  and  austerity,  and  reigns  despotic. 
The  streets  are  quite  deserted  by  the  inhabitants  ;  and  if 
one  meets  a  few  solitary  passengers,  they  are  sure  to  be 
.strangers,  astonished,  as  it  were,  to  find  themselves  alone 
in  a  great  capital,  in  the  streets  of  which  they  could 
hardly  force  a  passage  the  evening  before,  owing  to  the 
dense  crowd  passing  to  and  fro  in  every  direction. 

On  the  first  sound  of  the  church  boll,  which  ushers 
the  Sabbath,  long  files  of  devout  Christians  proceed 
solemnly  along  the  streets  on  their  way  to  church.  All 
appears  silent  as  the  grave  when  this  noiseless  movei 
ceases ;  nor  is  the  stillness  of  the  scene  interrupted  till 
the  conclusion  of  divine  service  enables  the  crowd  to 
turn  home.  They  meet  again  in  the  evening  to  listen  to 
endless  sermons,  that  supply  tlie  place  of  the  profane 
amusements  in  which  other  countries,  less  rigid  in  their 
religious  feelings,  are  wont  to  indulge.  No  one  d 
to  church  ;  and  the  only  vehicles  met  with  arc  some  of 
the  public  mails,  or  private  carriages,  the  owners  of 
which  hope  to  escape,  by  driving  into  the  country,  the 
ennui  which  could  not  fail  to  await  them  in  town. 

Religion  in  Scotland  forbids  every  thought,  and  the 
law  every  act,  which  have  not  God  for  their  object.  For 
tsventy-four  hours,  one  is  not  permitted  to  do  more  than 
pray  or  meditate,  with  folded  arms,  in  an  attitude  of  de- 
votion. The  most  innocent  games  and  recreations — even 
music  is  forbidden,  and  one  must  only  speak  of  matters 
relating  to  religion  or  divine  worship, 

•Edinburgh,  like  the  greater  part  of  English  towns 
has  no  public  promenades;  but  the  flags  of  its  large  and 
open  streets,  and  the  mountains  in  its  vicinity,  in  a  great 
measure  supply  the  want. 

The  great  desideratum  in  Scotland  is  a  milder  climate, 
which  would  permit  one  to  enjoy  the  varied  aspect  of  tliat 
beautiful  country.    "  Docs  it  always  rain  in  Scotland  ? 
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our  question  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  "  Not  always," 
■epiied ;  "  it  occasionally,  snows."  This  joke  is  not 
altogether  devoid  of  truth.  The  atmosphere  is  humid, 
foggy,  and  charged  with  violent  winds.  In  summer 
alone  can  one  rely  on  many  days  of  fine  weather  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  those  excursions  into  the  Highlands,  to 
which  the  beauties  of  the  site,  with  its  romantic  scenery, 
invite  the  traveller,  can  seldom  terminate  without  some 
degree  of  disappointment,  unless  they  be  undertaken  be- 
1  intervals  of  rain,  when  you  still  are  in  fear  of  a  re- 
turn  of  unfavourable  weather.  Summer  is  the  only  sea- 
son which  admits  of  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

HOLYEOOD. 

During  the  period  of  my  sojourn  at  Edinburgh, 
Charles  X.  and  his  august  and  unfortunate  family  resid- 
ed at  Holyrood.     It  was  a  sentiment  of  duty,  of  gratitude, 

id  affection,  which  called  me  to  their  abode.     I  had 

rved  the  Bourbons  all  my  life  ;  they  had  been  always 
kind  to  me  and  mine.  They  desired  the  happiness  of 
their  country ;  and  they  haii  succeeded  in  procuring  it. 
They  would  have  fixed  tliat  happiness  upon  a  firm  basis, 
'f  the  spirit  of  faction  had  not  impeded  them.  lowed 
them  every  respect  and  attachmoit,  and  came  to  acquit 

ysclf  of  these  duties. 

The  palace  of  Holyrood,  which  the  king  inhabited,  is 
composed  of  a  facade  terminated  at  either  end  by  a 
'es  of  wing  or  pavilion,  flanked  by  small  towers. 
To  this  pavilion  are  joined  the  wings  of  a  modern  build- 

g.  The  square  court  formed  by  this  disposition  of  the 
building  is  surrounded  by  arcades,  resembling  the  clois- 
)f  ancient  monasteries.  The  principal  building  and 
the  two  wings,  built  long  after  the  facade,  which  apper- 
tained to  the  pa'lace  of  the  Scottish  kings,  are  of  an  ex- 
tremely simple  architecture.  To  the  left,  as  you  enter, 
is  the  apartment  formerly  occupied  by  Mary  Stuart. 
The  furniture  remains  in  the  same  condition  in  which  it 
existed  during  the  life-time  of  this  princess  ;  and  is  in- 
deed carefiiliy  preserved.  The  portraits  of  Rizzio,  plac- 
ed in  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  wainscot,  and 
the  chimney  of  the  oratory,  attest  the  undisguised 
openness  of  the  princess's  affections.  The  cicerone  of 
the  palace  was  very  anxious  to  make  me  perceive  on  the 
flooring  the  blood  of  the  Italian  who  fell  under  the  dag- 
gers of  his  assassins ;  b\it,  whether  owing  to  the  darkness 
of  the  place,  or  to  my  incredulity,  I  must  freely  confess 
I  saw  no  trace  of  blood,  though  I  was  guilty  of  the  per- 
haps pardonable  politeness  of  saying  that  I  perceived  it. 
This  is  a  species  of  complaisance  which  is  pleasing  to 
Scotsmen,  and  which  a  well-bred  man  should  not  refuse. 
The  approach  to  Holyrood  is  through  numeroi 
small  and  filthy  streets,  or  rather  lanes,  occupied  by 
the  lowest  and  most  wretched  class  of  the  population. 
The  palace  is  in  one  of  those  valleys  which  intersect 
Edinburgh  :  and  it  would  appear  as  if  the  palace  itself 
had  been  destined  for  the  reception  of  illustrious  exiles, 
wilh  whose  misfortunes  it  was  intended  to  be  in  keep, 
ing,  for  nothing  can  be  more  gloomy  than  its  posiiion, 
between  two  mountains  of  the  most  sombre  aspect 
which  offered  to  its  inmates  no  other  vista  than  the 
skies,  every  earthly  prospect  being  shut  out  from  view 
The  internal  distribution  of  the  palace  presents  a  suite 
of  immense  apartments,  the  walls  of  which  are  imper- 
fectly concealed  by  ancient  tapestry.  Antique  chairs, 
Gothic  sofas,  the  dilapidated  state  of  which  was  dis- 
guised by  Indian  calico,  beds  with  sergo  curtains,  anc 
a  billiard-table  ;— these  composed  the  whole  of  the  fur- 
niture. The  reception  given  to  the  descendants  oi 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  this  habitation  of  the  Stuarts, 
could  not  fail  to  prove  to  them  that  Holyrood  had 
changed  hands.  It  seemed  a.s  if,  implacable  ir  ' 
recollections  of  the  past,  the  usurpation  which 
deprived  the  Stuarts  of  their  rights,  designed  to  call  to 
the  bar  of  its  tribunal  a  family  of  kings  fugitive  in  its 
turn,  and  to  arraign  the  generous  hospitality  which,  in 
the  days  of  its  power,  it  had  bestowed  upon  anolhei 
royal  family,  whose  fate  afforded  matter  for  such  pain. 

At  St.  Germain,  the  sovereign  of  the  palace  descend, 
cd  the  staircase  to  receive  at  the  door  the  wanderin" 
English  monarch  ;  but  at  Holyrood  the  exiled  FrencI 
monarch  was  not  soothed  by  the  like  consolation.  Al 
Holyrood,  instead  of  a  powerful  sovereign,  a  hall, 
porter,  with  a  bunch  of  keys  in  his  hand,  did  the 
honours,  and  opened  the  doors  of  apartments  cold 
cheerless,  and  desolate.  In  place  of  a  strong  bo.'t 
filled  wilh  gold,  for  the  use  of  the  exiled  monarch's 
privy  nurse,  there  lay  on  the  table  certain  filthy 
papers  hardly  legible  ;  writs  of  capias,  and  wri 
seizure  of  effects,  were  the   consolations   which 


ye  ot  the  exiled  monarch  in  a  foreign  land.  The 
brutal  indifference  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  sub- 
ted  for  the  delicate  and  sumptuous  courtesy  of  the 
nteenlh  ;  in  fine,  a  constitutional  king  of  Kngland 
the  host,  instead  of  an  ahsolute  monarch  of  France; 
William  tlie  Fourth  instead  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
I  shall  avoid  mixing  up  with  details  calculated  only  to 
gratify  an  idle  curiosity,  other  recitals  of  a  graver 
icter,  and  replete  with  instruction,  which  are  cx- 
vely  the  province  of  history.  I  will  not  describe 
:  scenes  of  sorrow  when  three  generations  of 
kings  opposed,  to  the  assaults  of  misfortune,  a  calm 
dignity,  unembitlercd  remembrances  of  past  grandeur 
ind  hope.«,  with  which  no  feelings  of  resentment  were 
ningled.  I  will  not  paint  the  suffering  virtue  of  him 
Voin  whose  inoulh  no  word  of  hatred  or  revenge  has 
iver  fallen,  and  who  has  never  expressed  a  wish  v\'hicb 
had  not  fur  its  object  the  happiness  of  France  ;  neither 
■"  I  relate  how,  as  in  the  days  of  their  power  and 
prosperity,  distress  was  no  sooner  known  than  relieved  : 
ivery  other  habit  of  the  Tuileries  had  been  laid  aside  ; 
his  alone  was  preserved.  The  playfr.l  innocence,  the 
rraceful  deportment,  the  precocious  talents  of  a  child, 
threw  even  a  charm  over  the  sadness  of  the  meetings 
Holyrood.  Happiness  in  the  choice  of  words  care- 
lessly scattered  here  and  there  during  the  progress  of 
his  amusements,  sallies  of  wit  announcing  not  only  a 
lively  imagination  but  a  judgment  already  formed,' an 
elevated  mind,  called  up  the  expression  of  real  plea- 
sure in  countenances  to  whose  features  an  expression 
of  grief  had  become  familiar. 

The  good-nature  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  is  appa- 
rent in  those  frequent  acts  of  munificence  and  charily 
which  the  sight  of  misfortune  nevei-  fails  to  elicit.  His 
memory  is  not  only  retentive  but  well  stored.  He 
speaks  with  equal  fluency  the  French,  German,  Italian, 
and  English  languages.  Gymnastic  exercises,  to  which 
he  had  been  early  accustomed,  tended  to  develope  in 
him  a  dexterity  and  elegance  of  manners  v;bich  dis- 
tinguish his  deportment  and  all  his  movements,  and 
could  not  fail  to  attract  notice,  were  he  not  already,  by 
his  birth  and  premature  importance,  an  object  of  gene- 
ral and  undisguised  interest. 

The  following  anecdotes  will  give  an  idea  of  his  ele- 
vated mind,  and  the  readiness  and  tact  of  his  saUies. 
When  the  exiled  family  was  about  to  quit  Lulworth 
Castle,  where  they  had  taken  up  their  temporary  abode 
on  their  first  ari'ival,  in  order  to  repair  to  Edinburgh, 
his  sister,  who,  it  had  been  arranged,  should  proceed 
by  way  of  London,  entertained  her  brother  with  the 
pleasure  she  should  have  in  visiting  the  capital.  "  What 
will  you  see,"  said  the  young  princess,  "  that  can  possi- 
bly interest  you  in  a  sea  voyage  ?"  "  The  coast  of 
France,"  was  his  reply.  And  the  ill  concealed  tears 
started  into  his  eye,  and  drew  corresponding  tears  from 
all  who  heard  a  reply,  inspired  by  so  affecting  a  senti- 
ment, expressed  with  such  dignified  simplicity. 

On  ray  departure  from  London  for  Edinburgh,  Ma-  ■ 
dame.  Duchess  of  Eerri,  begged  of  me  to  convey  to  her 
son  a  dog  of  which  he  was  extremely  fond,  and  the  loss 
of  which,  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  July,  had  caus- 
ed him  inexpressible  grief.  The  unexpected  recovery  of 
the  dog,  of  which  he  had  given  up  all  hope,  might  be  sup- 
posed tohave  left  the  young  prince  little  leisure  to  attend 
to  a  visit  of  pure  etiquette;  such,  however,  was  not  the  case. 
The  caresses  of  poor  Zami,  her  evident  delight  at  again 
seeing  her  master,  did  not  interfere  for  a  moment  with  • 
that  dignity  with  which  he  deemed  it  becoming  to  re-- 

I  shortened  a  visit  which  the  prince  might  find  too 
long,  but  I  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  from  the  ad- 
joining apai-tment  where  I  remained  a  few  moments,  what 
resolution  the  royal  child  must  have  displayed,  when  he 
could  thus  check,  in  my  presence,  the  expression  of  those 
bursts  of  joy,  to  which  he  now  gave  free  vent,  in  caress- 
ing his  favourite  dog  so  unexpectedly  restored  to  him. 

The  archers  of  Edinburgh  wished  the  young  prince  to 
assist  at  their  sports.  One  of  their  body  asked  me  to 
inform  him  whether  the  duke  would  do  them  the  honour 
to  accept  their  invitation.  The  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
which  I  was  directed  to  return,  caused  preparations  to 
be  made  for  the  prince's  reception. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  prince  found  the  company 
in  fuU  costume,  with  a  bow,  arrows,  gloves,  and  every 
thing  necessary  for  the  sport,  in  readiness  for  him. 

His  first  attempts  in  archery  were  not  successful.  His 
impatience  was  about  to  spoil  his  sport :  when,  recalled 
to  his  self  possession  by  a  few  words  whispered  to  him 
by  liis  under  governor,  he  requested  the  captain  of  the 
company  to  show  him  the  majiner  of  taking  aim ;  he 
drew  his  bow  and  reached  the  mark.    On  a  second  at-  ' 
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tempt,  lio  proved  cquiilly  successful ;  and  he  would  li.ive 
ventured  a  third  time,  iiad  lie  not  been  advised  not  to 
compromise  the  reputation  he  liad  just  acquired. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  duke  to  the  captain,  "  your  company 
is  full,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  No,  monseignour,"  replied  the  captain. 

"Will  you  admit  another  archer?"  said  the  duke. 
"  Will  you  have  me  ?" 

"  We  should  be  too  highly  honom-ed,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. 

"  Where  is  your  mnsler-roU  V  said  the  prince.  "  I 
wish  to  inscribe  my  name ;"  and  on  the  moment,  the 
muster-roll  was  honoured  with  the  name  of  a  Bourbon. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  the  archers  presented  to  the 
prince  a  complete  uniform  of  their  company.  The  Duke 
of  Bordeaux  exhibits  a  marked  predilection  for  every 
thing  that  relates  to  military  science,  a  predilection  that 
would,  no  doubt,  materially  interfere  with  his  other 
studies,  if  care  were  not  taken  to  control  and  regulate 
it. 

The  best  encouragement  that  can  be  held  out  to  him, 
is  the  promise  of  allowing  him  to  witness  military  evolu- 
tions. One  day,  when  attending  a  review,  he  was  struck 
with  the  martial  air  which  a  pair  of  huge  mustachios 
gave  to  one  of  the  officers. 

"How  fine  these  mustachios  look!"  said  he;  "  would 
that  mine  were  already  grown !"  At  this  moment,  his 
eye  directed  itself  to  the  seamed  and  war-worn  counte. 
nance  of  one  of  his  suite,  who  had  a  slash  on  his  cheek, 
"  There  is,"  said  he,  "  something  better  still  than  mus. 
tachios — an  honourable  scar,  like  that  which  distinguishes 
Lavillate.  Let  but  the  occasion  arise,  and  I  '"  " 
my  best  to  be  like  him."  So  saying,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  officer,  and  embraced  with  enthu! 
asm  the  proud  record  of  his  bravery. 

These  anecdotes,  selected  from  a  countless  number, 
afford  sufficient  indications  of  the  generous  and  dignifiec 
sentiments  which  adorn  this  youthful  prince,  and  are  d 
presage  of  what  we  may  expect  from  an  education  di- 
the 

The  noble  character  of  the  Scots  exhibited  itself  in 
the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  towards  the 
royal  family  of  France.  If  our  princes  were  unsparing 
of  acts  of  bounty,  the  generous  people  who  profited  by 
them  were  not  slow  in  testifying  their  gratitude. 

Wherever  the  king  went,  the  most  profound  respect 
was  manifested  towards  him  by  persons  of  every  shadi 
of  political  opinion.  The  lower  classes  of  society,  to  whosi 
necessities  the  purse  of  Charles  X.  was  always  open,  ex 
Jiibited  not  only  a  sentiment  of  respect,  but  of  affeetioi 
to  their  generous  benefactor.  May  we  not  trace  in  those 
points  of  resemblance  (of  which  the  Scots  have,  per- 
haps, an  iustiiictive  rather  than  a  settled  idea)  that  are 
found  to  cxiat  between  the  misfortunes  of  a  royal  family 
still  vivid  in  tlicir  recollections,  and  the  more  recent  sor- 
rows of  another,  the  origin  of  the  species  of  veneration 
whicli  they  evinced  towards  the  royal  exiles,  when  they 
came  to  seek,  in  the  palace  of  the  Stuarts,  that  asylum 
denied  them  in  the  land  on  which  they  had  conferred 
every  blessing  during  a  sway  of  eight  centuries  ?  How- 
ever overwhelming  their  adversity,  however,  signal  their 
bounties,  was  it  possible  tliat  respect  and  gratitude  could, 
in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  cause  an  attachment  so 
powerful  as  to  give  to  separation  the  character  of  public 
calamity,  felt  alike  by  men  of  all  parties  and  of  all  re- 
ligious beliefs  ?  Assuredly  not.  The  homage  paid  to  the 
exiled  Bourbons  must  have  had  a  retrospect  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Stuart  family. 

General  sorrow,  I  may  say  desolation,  was  manifested 
throughout  the  town,  when  it  was  known  that  the  king 
Iiad  determined  to  quit  Edinburgh.  The  most  lively  re- 
grets were  expressed  by  the  magistrates,  the  corpora, 
tions,  and  all  who  had  an  opportunity  of  approaching  the 
person  of  his  majesty. 

The  day  of  departure  was  a  memorable  one.  The 
whole  population  lined  the  road  from  Holyrood  to  Leith, 
where  the  embarkation  was  to  take  place.  The  streets, 
the  windows,  nay,  even  the  tops  of  the  houses,  from 
whence  a  last  farewell  could  be  taken  of  the  illustrious 
exiles,  were  filled  with  spectators  of  the  aflTecting  scene. 

As  propriety  did  not  admit  of  those  popular  demon- 
strations whieh  arc  only  exhibited  towards  native  sove- 
reigns, the  people  of  Scotland  supplied  the  place  of  these 


itiictiouate  testimonies  by   a   more   toueliing  mark   of 
delicacy.     It  was  arranged  tliat  each  person  in  the 
crowd  should  wave,  in  silence,  cither  a  white  handker. 
chief  or  riband,  as  the  coiie^c  should  pass  along.     B- 
doing,  the  people  presented  to  the  royal  view  a  coj 
which  recalled  the  recollection  of  more  prosperous  times. 
A  generous  flattery  dispelled,  for  a  moment  at  least, 
from  a  heart  in  which  grief  had  taken  up  her  abod-  , 
those  sensations  consequent  upon  existing  misfortune, 
and  threw  over  the  past  a  consoling  remembrance,  whieh 
would  afford  a  resting-plaec  to  hope,  whenever  it  should 
have  to  recall  the  days  of  past  sorrow  and  rcret. 


SCOTTISH  SOCIETY, 

All  that  hospitality  presents  as  most  attractive  t 
stranger — all  that  knowledge  offers  as  most  varied, 
found  combined  in  the  society  of  Edinburgh.     In  no  city 
in  Europe  does  he  find  a  greater  anxiety  displayed  to 
win  his  good  opinion.     These  dispositions  appear  inspii 
ed  by  the  desire  to  set  oft'  to  advant.nge  a  land  cherished 
by  the  natives  with  an  attachment  bordering  upon  vv 
ship. 

The  Scots  have  considerable  pretensions  to  science, 
and  to  a  certain  degree  of  perfection  in  the  arts.  Each 
individual  seeks  to  e.xcel  in  some  particular  branch  ;  from 
this  desire  results  a  more  general  education  than  exists 

ewhere,  and  a  necessity  of  displaying  it.  This,  whieh 
ai  the  first  blush  might  appear  a  questionable  merit,  is 
in  truth,  a  real  advantage. 

The  Scottish  ladies  exhibit  a  laudable  desire  to  please 
and  the  greater^  part  of  them  attain  their  object.  Tall 
of  fair  complexion,  and  fairer  skin,  they  are  in  general 
rather  handsome  than  pretty.  Tlicy  atone  for  that  deli- 
cacy of  feature  whieh  nature  somcti'mcs  denies  them,  by 
their  gifted  minds  and  graceful  manners.  One  can 
hardly  remain  for  a  few  moments  in  the  society  of 
Scottish  lady,  without  being  convinced  that  they  succeed 
in  the  most  important  object  of  woman's  life— in  the  ta- 
lent of  pleasing.  Their  beauty  is  rcs]>lendcnt  at  a  ball : 
their  wit  imparts  to  their  coiivi  r -  iimii  ;;ii  i::,e,,„,:,,  ,ii  in. 
terest;  in  point  of  education,  m  I  i.  l!  r  ■  ■  ;  ,'  ,],,_ 
mestic  economy,  they  do  neil  (I,      !    ..  ,      , 

Scotsmen  are  serious  yi  !  <     

their  politeness  is  111'.;  e  I  ;':   ',:,        :'  '    v 

neighbours,  and  nd.ij;:  ] 

forms.     They  possi  -    :  : 

indicative  of  rcadiiie..    :,,  ,  i.l;   ,  .  ;,  ,  ,,  ,.  ,  .;      ,  ,' '        ,i    ;i' 

ty  and  benevolence,  which  arc  never  be 

sincerity  is  put  to  the  test. 

They  are  in  general  of  high  stature, 
homage  to  that  pliy.sical  qualify,  bv   cri 
the  capital,  !i;:.'    •''.,     :i,;:,     ,r"i',";''. 
be  six  feet  I  ,  :    ,   ,  ,       ,  :  ' 

mittanee.    'r.  e    ■  i,   ;  ■  ■  -  : 

the  brave.:!  ■.,,',,,  ir.r  m  ,  i   ,.i-: ,; 

not  obtain  ad,iii^.„oii.     it  ailacc  liuiiseii,  ii  he  rrturne'd"to 

earth  with  the  short  stature  accorded   to  him  by  history 

■Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  without  being  a  short  man,  was 

t  of  the  required  height— would  both  necessarily  have 

been  rejected.  * 

NATIONAL  CHARACTER. 

The  affection  of  Scotland  for  the  last  members  of  the 
ouse  of  Stuart  was  a  peniirvTit  li--.  ,,..  ,,.,.„^.,.,|  j^  jj^g 
ational  breast,  'i'lii^  n"  r -■  ,  •■  ...  ;  liv  the  at- 
tempts  of  that  unlnr',:   ,■     ,:,;  ,    ,   ,  I;,"- ihrone, 

d  by  the  very  ine;i:;iMi  ..,.,,>,,,:.; ,,  ,:■  ■:(,Itore- 

press  it.     Even  now  ti;ej  eJ;e::_,:i  ^i  i,  ,,, /     :,  i,'i  r,.!,,-;nnt- 
sentiment  for  the  memory    of  the   S;n.,  i 

.vhieh,  perhaps,  throws  an  air  of  coldiie-       , 
ngs  towards  a  sovereign  imposed  upon    i        ;  i, 
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niform,  many  striking  parts  of  their  national  costume, 
•IS  if  they  designed  to  protest  against  the  conquest  of 
their  country,  by  refusing  to  amalgamate  their  costumes 
and  their  manners  with  those  of  their  conquerors. 

MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS. 
The  Scots    have  a  national  music,  of  which  they  aro 
exceedingly  proud.     This  claim  is  founded  on  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  national  ballads,  of  a  simple  and  drawling 
melody,  of  a  melancholy  turn,  little  varied  in  its  exprcs- 
"■—    --  elaborated  in    the  composition,  hut  not  wholly 
casing  cfioct. 
r  musical  system  was  evidently  adopted  in   the 
fancy  of  the  art,  and   has   preserved  its  origind 
defects.     It  recalls  those  by-gone  times  when  Ossian  and 
the  Scottish   bards  attuned   their   poems  to   music.     It 
may  safely  be  averred  that  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
Scottish  ballads  were  composed  by  these  early  hards  :  the 
airs  are  even  now  calculated    to  excite  their  enthusiasm. 
I  draw  from  this  a  conclusion    more  favourable  to  the 
national  character  than  to  the  musical  taste  of  the  Scots. 
A  spirit  of  nationality    could   alone,  in   fact,  account  for 
the  enthusiasm  felt  by   a  whole  nation  for  compositions, 
the  chief  and  perhaps  the  only  merit  of  whieh  consists 
in  their  early  origin. 

Ill  the  Scottish  regiments,   the  drum  and   other   in- 
struments give  way  to  the    bagpipe,   their  national  and 
favourite  instrument.     Its  hars'h  sounds  seem   calculated 
neither  to  soothe  the  ear,  nor   to  excite  the  valour  of  the 
soldier.*     Independently  of  tliis,  the  bagpipe  appears  an 
instrument  little  calculated  to  convey  to  any  distance,  or 
to  a  large  assemblage  of  men,  the  commands  which  it  is 
al  to  transmit  by  means  of  the  trumpet  and  the  drum; 
the  Scots  remember  that  the  sounels  of  this  instru- 
it   challenged   to   victory  the  elans  of  Wallace,  the 
lies  of  Robert  Bruce,  and,  in  no  less  a  degree,   the 
Highland  regiments  of  our  own  time. 

The  Highlanders  have  preserved  the  costume  of  their 

refathers,   in    defiance   of  its  unsuitablcness    for   the 

imate  oftheir  country.     This  costume  consists  of  a  bon- 

•t,  which  covers  only  the  top  of  the  head ;  a  piece  of 

uarc  plaid,  intended   to  support  a  cloak  thrown  over 

c    shoulders  in  a   m.iue.rr   fir  iimre   jiicturesque    than 

invenieiil  ;    :i  1,  ■,■  •  r  -  :: ;  ■  i,i_    ,  ,[(■■  \:  Imt  in  the  shape  of 

petticoal,  '  I         ;  ;  .  I,  ,,ving  uncovered  a 

part  of  file  I    '  !  I    :  ,  hie  barrier  against 

habitnr.l  .    !,:,         -,:i'-    :  ■  r,    ,,|,rrc.     NoUiing  dis. 

plays  in  a  more  remarkable    nianncr  the  attachment  of 

the   Scots  to  their  national  customs  than  their  perscver- 

ICC  in  this  costume,   as  well  as   in  the  use  of  inconve- 

ent    and    short  stockings,  despite  their  manifest  sin^ 

ilarity  and  disadvantages^ 

The  singular  union  of  English  jackets,  and  a  shako 
ith  black  feathers,  complete  the  dress  of  the  Scottish 
soldier.     The  cross-barred  stockings  of  the  Highlander, 
fastened  bv  a  red  garter,  and  his  shoe   covered  with  a 
brass  buckle,    must  prove  highly   incommodious^ 
and  form  a  revolting  contrast  w-ith  the  dress  of  every 
lised  army  in  Europe,  in  which  such  severe  regula- 
tions have,  of  late,  been  adopted. 

It  may  be  concluded,  from  tliis  obstinate  adherence  to 
.  dress  neither  in  harmony  with  the  age,  the  personal 
omfort  of  the  wearer,  the  customs  of  other  countries, 
lor  even  with  the  existing  state  of  Scottish  civilisation, 
bat  this  people  wish  to  retain  the  customs  imprinted  on 
heir  character  by  the  seal  of  centuries,  that  tliey  wish  to 
lolest  against  those  changes  whicli  have  been  forced 
:  II  :!"i-i,  and  those  with  which  they  now  consider 
;,'  s  threatened,  and  that  they  prefer  their  naticn- 
'  .  i  ii^'h  attended  with  so  many  inconveniences,  to 
III  liir  which  they  are  not  desirous  to  |iay  the  price 
i  an  aiiaiidonment  oftheir  eliiri  !i( -I  i:  .m1;i;,,ii,^  ;  even 
!iougii  such  U-aditioiis  and  en  (  :  ,  ,|   with 

,'hat  prevails  in  every  ctlier   i  .     .nli  their 

wn  manifest  progress  in  the  p;, ;iM,.  ■  .,  ei  ,  iinn, 

Tlie  Scots,  on  becoming  united  to  England,  preserved 
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the  laws  which  regulated  their  system  of  property,  as 
well  as  some  parts  of  their  ancient  constitution.  The 
territorial  divisions  of  Scotland,  her  judicial  and  adminis- 
trative forms,  have  remained  unchanged. 

The  Scottish  parliament  has  been  united  to  that  of 
England;  the  members  they  send  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons are  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  latter 
kinn-dom.  The  sixteen  peers  deputed  by  Scotland  to  the 
upper  house,  are  chosen  bj'  the  otlier  peers,  and  for  the 
whole  duration  of  parliament. 

The  constitution  of  the  Scottish  clergy  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  English  church.  They  approxi- 
mate more  to  Luther  in  their  religious  tenets,  which 
exhibits  a  severity  of  principles  more  vexatious  and  irk- 
some in  the  practice.  Along  with  the  dogma  of  puri- 
tanism,  the  Scottish  religion  has  adopted  the  spirit  of  dark 
intolerance  peculiar  to  that  sect :  it  rejects  episcopacy  ; 
and  unlike  the  clergy  of  the  English  church,  its  minis- 
ters collect  no  tithes  for  their  support. 

THE  HIGHLANDS. 

He  who  loves  the  aspect  of  a  country  which  partakes 
of  the  natural  and  the  grand,  he  who  is  pleased  with 
manners  which  savour  of  mountain  originality,  cannot 
fail  to  be  charmed  with  a  visit  to  the  Highlands. 

However  mountainous  the  country  may  be,  however 
decorated  by  beautiful  lakes,  Scotland  has  no  kind  of  re- 
semblance to  Switzerland,  to  which  country  it  is  habitu- 
ally compai'cd.  It  possesses  not  those  bold  forelands, 
those  imposing  rocks,  those  detached  masses,  that  spread 
of  green  sward,  those  handsome  forests,  which  consti- 
tute the  charm  of  Helvetia.  Scotland,  moreover,  is  defi- 
cient in  tliat  cultivation,  in  that  feature  of  comparative 
wealth  and  civilisation,  which  are  among  the  admired 
advantages  of  happy  Switzerland.  The  disposition,  too, 
of  the  lakes  is  different.  It  rarely  happens  that  the 
border  of  the  landscape  is  cut  out  in  the  same  fashion  as 
in  Switzerland  ;  and  the  conformation  of  the  mountains 
of  tlie  two  countries  differ  in  as  remarkable  a  degree. 
In  Scotland,  the  sides  of  the  mountains  resemble  in  " 
ed  planes  reaching  to  the  verge  of  calm  and  transparent 
waters.  Cows,  flocks  of  sheep,  and  stags,  feed  in  the 
midst  of  small  underwoods,  while  in  the  distance  one 
sees,  here  and  there,  thirdy  scattered  trees.  Occasional- 
ly, fields,  inclosed  with  hedges,  yield  a  miserable  crop  of 
rye  or  oats,  of  which  the  inhabitants  make  an  indifferent 
bread.  In  more  attractive  views,  the  eye  now  and  then 
reposes  on  the  prospect  of  shooting-boxes,  and  of  distant 
mansions,  rarely  to  be  met  with,  owing  to  the  inconceiv- 
able extent  of  the  estates :  a  principal  mansion  on  each 
estate,  and  a  few  shooting-boxes,  resorted  to  by  the  own- 
ers and  their  friends  during  the  summer  months,  do  not 
exist  in  sufficient  number  to  give  the  country  an  air  of 
comfort  and  activity.  The  Highlands  present,  according, 
ly,  a  rugged  and  barren  appearance,  which  fills  the  mine 
with  melancholy. 

There  are,  however,  some  exceptions  to  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  soil  by  its  titular  lords.  Com- 
fortable and  even  elegant  houses  are  often  seen,  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  higher  aristocracy  Tlie  descend- 
ants of  the  chiefs  of  ancient  clans  still  retain  posses- 
sion of  extensive  estates.  In  addition  to  their  character 
of  owners  of  the  soil,  they  superadd  an  extensive  influ- 
ence over  all  those  of  the  clan  who  bear  their  name 
and  wear  their  favourite  plaid.  These  chiefs  of  clans 
keep  up  the  hospitality  of  the  olden  time,  with  all  its 
generous  confidence  and  cordial  warmth  of  manner. 
The  introduction  to  one  family  of  distinction,  in  Scot- 
land, is  sufficient  to  obtain  for  the  stranger  a  ready  ad- 
mittance into  the  best  society  in  the  country;  and  he  is 
received  in  their  circles  with  a  warmth  and  cordiality 
which,  in  other  countries,  are  reserved  for  relatives, 
old  and  intimate  friends.  Should  the  family  with  whom 
the  guest  is  staying,  make  a  visiting  e.xcursion,  he  is 
taken  with  them,  and  presented  by  some  one  of  thi 
family  whose  acquaintance  he  has  first  made  ;  and  hi: 
greatest  difficulty  lies  in  resisting  the  good  things  which 
the  hospitality  and  custom  of  the  Highlands  heap  upon 
him:  a  hospitality  and  custom  to  which  a  strangei 
cannot  naturalise  himself  in  a  short  time.  There  are 
indeed  few  strangers  of  whose  social,  gastronomic,  anc 
drinking  powers,  the  Scots  must  not  entertain  a  ralhei 
contemptible  opinion,  looking  to  their  own  accomplish 
ed  feats  at  the  social  board. 

SPORTING  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

I  was  invited  to  a  shooting-party  during  the  grouse 
season.  This  grouse  is  a  bird  of  the  partridge  species 
very  common  in  the  Higlilands.     I  set  oft'  on  a  High 
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land  pony,  to  whose  natural  sagacity  I  trusted  myself 
as  often  as  occasion  arose,  and  wtiose  trained  expe- 
rience was  sufficient  to  lead  me  (failing  birds  in  one 
quarter)  into  another,  where  to  find  them  was  almost 

Grouse  exists  in  great  abundance  in  Scotland  ;  but 
it  is  not  ptrmitted,  by  an  ancient  usage  of  the  country, 
to  fire  twice  on  the  same  covey  of  birds.  The  neces- 
ly  of  seeking  fresh  coveys,  as  well  as  the  heavy  na- 
ire  of  the  soil,  renders  grouse-shooting  a  very  fatiguing 
pastime. 

Slag-hunting  offers  a  pleasure  of  a  different  kind. 
The  sportsman  sets  out  accompanied  by  thirty  or  forty 
gamekeepers.  It  seldom  happens  that  the  stag  ap- 
proaches suffiriently  near  to  be  within  reach  of  the  ball 
of  his  pursuers:  he  almost  always  gains   the  ridge  of 

peoics  of  natural  wall  of  four  or  five  feet  high. 
Bounding  over  these  walls,  he  considers  himself  safe, 
.nd  proceeds  leisurely  to  graze.  The  huntsmen  ar- 
ive  without  noise,  take  their  station,  and,  at  a  given 
ignal,  many  of  the  stags  fall  victims  at  the  first  dis- 
iharge. 

The  stag  often  affords  a  nobler  sport,  when  hunted 
ty  large  stag-iiounds  of  a  prodigious  strength.  Tiie 
dogs  in  general  attempt  to  seize  the  stag  by  the  throat 
by  the  ears  ;  but  sometimes  their  force  is  expended 
before  they  can  make  Ihcse  attempts  :  oftener  they 
succeed,  and  have  only  to  vanquish  the  obstinate  re- 
ice  which  their  antagonist  opposes  to  them, 
le  Scottish  stag  is  infi'nitely  larger  than  the  stag  of 
3ontinent;  his  courage  and  strength  render  him, 
also,  much  more  formidable  to  his  assailants.  The 
.ler  of  these  animals  has  so  greatly  increased,  that 
nounlains  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Athol  are  said 
ntain  eight  thousand. 
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ntry,  intersected  by  valleys 


d  hedges  defended  by  double  ditches, 
the  best  hunting  in  England  is  afforded.  The 
try  is  not  remarkable  either  for  the  beauty  of  its 
I  or  as  presenting  those  enjoyments  which  a  small 
and  ancienlly-built  towii,  totally  deprived  of  those 
conjforls  of  which  the  English  show  themselves  sojea- 
calculated  to  yield.  The  sportsman 
however,  accords  tho  preference  to  Melton,  because  il 
bin  itself,  all  that  variety  of 
Jilficulties  which  a  sportsman  finds  not  only  a  pleasure 
it  a  glory  in  sui'mounting.  Il  may  be  also  that  Eng. 
:h  foxes — like  the  amateurs  who  bunt  them — appeal 
to  delight  in  dangers,  and  congregate  in  preference 
d  Melton.  They  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
(ficient  quantity  to  furnish  a  supply  for  the  cons 
dorable  destruction  which  yearly  lakes  place. 

There  is  not  a  hunt  which  may  not  afford  food  for 
fortnight's  conversation.    The  brooks  and  ditches  clea 
ed,  Ihe  rivers  swam  over,  the  broken  limbs  and  ribs, 
the  horses  killed — such  are  the  anecdotes  which  form 
the  inevitable  episodes  of  these  charming  parties  ! 

Caricature,  which  seizes  on  every  thing  in  Englan 
has  not  neglected  so  rich  a  subject ;  it  has  contrived 
turn  to  humorous  account  the  often  tragical  occurrences 
furnished  ^y  such  dangerous  amusements. 

The  keeping  up  of  what  is  called  an  establishment  at 
Mellon,  entails   a    very  considerable    expense.      Tl: 
species  of  luxury  is  necessarily  limited  to  a  very  small 
number  of  wealthy  people.    No  Meltonian  can  dispense 
with  a  dozen  horses,  each  of  which  costs,  at  the  leai 
two  or  three  hundred  guineas.     Some   stables  conla 
even  thirty.*     The  labour  of  a  hunler  is  not  prolong! 
beyond  three  or  four  seasons.     From  the  care  bestowed 
upon  them,  two  horses  require  the  attendance  of 
groom.     This  may  convey,  some  idea  of  the  enorn 
expense  incidental  to  this  kind  of  enjoyment. 

Tlie  intervals  between  hunting  days  are  filled  up  by 
brilliant  assemblages  at  the  country  mansions,  by  play, 
and  by  cock-fighting,  which  serve  as  pretexts  to  bets  of- 
ten amounting  to  a  very  considerable  sum. 

Melton  is  one  of  the  places  in  the  world  where  one  is 
most  careless  of  one's  purse  and  person,  and  where  the 
one  and  the  other  are  sacrificed  with  the  greatest  zest. 

COCK-FIGHTING. 

If  the  character  of  nations  were  to  be  studied  in  their 
popular  games,  special  attention  should  be  bestowed  on 
cock-fighting,  which  holds  a  high  rank  among  the  amuse- 


which  the  people  of  England  arc  most  fondly 
attached.'* 

attention  paid  to  the  preservation  of  tho  race  of 
these  birds,  a  spirit  of  order  and  perseverance  is  manifest. 
In  the  enormous  bets  to  which  cock-fighting  serves 
pretext,  is  disclosed  the  taste  for  a  species  of  chance, 
the  caprices  of  which,  nevertheless,  offer  the  basis  of  a 
sort  of  calculation.     In  the  courage  of  the  bird,  the  idea 
of  a  resemblance  with  that  of  man  presents  itself;  and  in 
tragical  conclusion  of  the  struggle,  the  need  of  an  im- 
pression lively  enough  to  excite  imaginations  which  a 
light  movement  of  curiosity  could  not  agitate.     In  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  spectators  of  all  classes  to  take  part  for 
such  or  such  combatant,  without  any  other  motive  than 
the  idea  of  the  moment  and  the  inspiration  of  play,  a  si- 
militude is  afforded  to  that  ardour  which  induces  the  Eng- 
lish to  engage  themselves,  fortune  as  well  as  person,  in 
political  quarrels  with  which  they  have  no  concern.     In 
a  word,  in  all  the  details  of  a  frivolous  amusement,  a  sort 
of  summary  of  their  conduct  throughout  life  is  manifested. 
Celebrated  by  its  fox-hunts.  Melton  is  not  less  renown- 
i  by  its  cook-fights.     In  the  environs  of  this  town  the 
ost  celebrated  race  of  birds  is  bred;  and  here  it  is  that 
all  schemes  are  followed  which  are  likely  to  add  to  the 
purity  of  breed,  and  to  increase,  by  crossing,  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  cock.     It  is  in  the  environs  of  Melton  that, 
from  the  peer  of  the  three  kingdoms,  to  the  farmer,  nay, 
even  to  the  groom,  the  passion  of  play  confounds  all 
rank.     Bets  are  here  offered  and  accepted  without  exa- 
mining from  whence  they  come,  or  into  what  hands  they 
fall. 

People  interest  themselves  no  less  about  the  genealogy 
of  a  cock  than  about  that  of  a  race-horse.  Any  coupling 
of  these  birds  which  is  calculated  to  impair  the  breed,  is 
repudiated  with  as  much  horror,  as  a  derogatory  marriage 
in  the  family  of  their  owners.  And  in  this  classic  land 
of  social  distinctions,  aristocracy,  with  all  its  pretensions 
and  the  rigour  of  its  despotism,  condescends  to  interfere 
in  the  manner  of  breeding  fowls.     , 

Thanks  to  the  care  taken  of  the  ancestry  of  the  cock 
— which  is  traced  back'  through  several  generations — 
you  are  sure  that  the  birds  destined  to  fight  have  what  is 
called  blood,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  descend,  by  an  un- 
interrupted succession  of  grandsires  of  noble  origin,  irom 
a  stock  capable  of  furnishing  combatants  well  suited  by 
their  courage  for  the  arena  in  which  they  exhibit  their 

Cock-fighting  has  its  laws,  as  rigorously  observed  as 
those  which  regulated  the  passes  of  a  tournament,  or 
as  the  brutal  rules  observed  in  the  boxing-matches  of 
London. 

The  great  bets  are  made  on  the  success  of  a  series  of 
fights  between  a  certain  number  of  cocks.  Thus,  each 
better  fetches  about  thirty  of  these  birds,  and  divides 
them  into  three  parties,  tie  opposes  one  of  them  to  the 
bird  presented  by  his  adversary,  and  the  bet  is  adjudged 
to  the  better  whose  champions  have  been  most  frequently 
conquerors,  first  in  each  party,  and  afterwards  in  two  of 
the  three  parties. 

Other  bets  are  offered  even  during  the  battle,  on  the 
chances  which  it  presents ;  and  it  is  thus  that  the  tact  and 
rapidity  of  judgment  of  the  betters  are  called  into  exer- 
cise. A  knowing  eye  conjectures,  from  the  manner  in 
which  a  cock  enters  upon  and  maintains  a  struggle ;  from 
the  blows  he  gives  and  receives ;  from  the  effect  produced 
on  his  countenance  by  a  wound  inflicted  on  such  or  such 
a  part  of  the  body,  the  probable  issue  of  the  contest;  and 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  cockpit,  the  spectators 
propose,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  cry  out  bets,  which 
are  accepted  with  the  same  readiness,  the  proportions  va- 
rying according  to  the  opinion  which  the  better  enter- 
tains of  the  result. 

A  circular  hall,  furnished  with  steps  which  enable  you 
to  descend  into  the  pit,  is  filled  with  spectators.  Two  men 
appear,  bearing  silk  bags,  on  which  the  escutcheons  of 
their  masters  are  richly  embroidered.  They  draw  forth 
the  cocks  which  are  to  fight,  an,d  place  them  before  a 
judge,  who  examines  tliem,  and  who  assures  himself,  by 
an  inspection  of  their  v/eight  and  confirmation,  whether 
they  are  of  equal  strength.  This  formality  fulfilled,  the 
cocks  are  returned  to  the  men  who  have  brought  them 
to  the  pit,  and  are  placed  upon  tlie  turf  which  serves  as 
the  theatre  for  the  combat. 

The  birds  are  prepared  for  this  combat  in  a  manner 
suited  to  tho  occasion.  The  comb  and  such  feathers  as 
would  be  both  useless  and  inconvenient  ornaments,  are 
removed.  Their  heads  are  therefore  stripped  of  these,  and 
their  wings    reduced  to    an  extent  wliich  only  allows 
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them  to  raise  themselves  to  a  sii 

wliioli  is  cut  square,  gires  them 

parts  to  their  gait  a  spruce  aad  easy  appearance.     Their 

spurs  are  armed  witli  steel,  very  sharp  and  cutting,  and  of 

the  form  of  a  poniard. 

Like  horses  prepared  for  tlie  race-course,  cocks  are 
subjected  to  a  regimen,  to  which  is  to  be  attributed,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  strength  tliey  put  forth.  The  food  tliey 
receive  tends  to  prevent  fat,  and  adds  to  the  energy  and 
play  of  their  muscles.  They  are  purged,  are  made  to 
swallow  stimulants,  and  kept  in  continual  irritation,  as 
well  as  in  a  forced  exercisj.  The  effect  of  these  minute 
observances  discloses  itself  by  a  rapidity  and  violence  of 
movement,  which  gives  to  the  birds  thus  treated  an  in- 
contestable superiority  over  their  fellows  subjected  to 
ordinary  regimen. 

As  soon  as  the  combatants  are  in  presence,  they  look 
at  each  other  with  fierceness,  and  each  in  some  sort 
suies  and  judges  his  opponent.   Immediately  afterwards, 
they  give  tokens  of  a  fury,  the  gradations  of  which  can  be 
easily  observed ;  incline  their  necks  towards  the  ground, 
and,  "after  having  preserved  tliis  attitude  during 
conds,  as  if  to  gather  up  their  courage  and  their  strength, 
rusli  towards  each  other.    The  bill  is  the  first  weapon  of 
which  they  avail  themselves,  but  tlie  most  formidable  is 
the  spur.    They  seek  to  strike  each  other  with  it  in  tlie 
head,  upon  the  back,  in  the  sides.    The  blood  runs  fro 
their  deep  and  numerous  wounds,  from   the  bill,  evt 
from  the  eyes.  Their  fury  increases  in  consequence ;  they 
watch  each  other's  motions,  and  deal  out  fresh  blows  till 
one  of  the  combatants  drops. 

It  often  liappens  that  while  both  lie  dying  in  the  arena, 
they  summon  up,  as  though  by  concert,  a  remnant  of  life! 
rush  against  each  other,  add  to  their  wounds,  and  fall 
down  again.  But  their  fury  has  not  forsaken  them,  and 
the  gambols  of  their  agony  still  wear  the  character  of 
lour,  and  afford  to  the  umpire  the  means  of  deciding  w 
whom  the  victory  rests. 

When  the  fight  is  only  disastrous  to  one  of  the  co 
batants,  the  conqueror  walks  proudly  round  his  fallen 
enemy,  and  attempts,  with  an  exhausted  voice,  a  crow  of 
triumph,  to  which  the  acclamations  of  the  enthusiastic 
spectators  respond. 

The  race  of  cocks  has  lost  its  Tliersites.  Sometimes, 
however,  but  rarely,   tiiere 

sight  of  an  adversary  causes  a  tremor,  and  who  fly  to 
avoid  the  sight.  The  spectators  at  first,  and  afterwards 
their  masters,  are  witliout  pity  for  them,  and  the  hisses 
of  the  one  are  but  tlie  prelude  of  a  sentence  of  death  pro- 
nounced and  inexorably  executed  by  the  other. 

In  their  absurd  prejudice  in  favour  of  birth,  the  English 
persuade  themselves  tliat  cowardice  is  only  discovered 
among  birds  whose  pure  breed  has  been  interrupted  by  a 
disproportioned  alliance.  In  France,  so  ill-sounding  an 
opinion  would  be  anathematised  by  its  application  to  tiic 
breed  of  cocks. 

The  aspect  of  a  cockpit  differs  from   all  assemblag 
that  have  pleasure  for  their  object.     Ho  who  has  not 
been  present  at  the  sittings  of  a  certain  assembly,  where 
graver  interests  are  discussed,  would  find  it  impossibl 
form  an  idea  of  the  cries,  the  gestures,  the  applause,  the 
blows,  the  stamping  and  clattering  which  the  spectati 
reso-t  to  by  way  of  expressing  their  impatience.     There 
are  only  wanting,  to  complete  the  resemblance  between 
a  cock  pit  and  the  nameless  chamber,  those  gross  insults 
and  menaces  which  arc  not  allowed  in  the  English  as- 
sembly.    In   order  to  check  the  excess  of  turbulence, 
there  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  by  means  of  a  cord 
passed  through  a  pulley,  a  large  basket  intended  for  the 
reception  of  disturbers  who  transgress  the  limits — for  the 
rest  extensive  enough — assigned  to  ill-breeding. 

France,  which  is  socager  to  model  her  institutions  on 
those  of  Great  Britain,  should  resort  to  this  means, 
which  perhaps  would  have  more  efBcacy  than  a  presi- 
■      "    bell. 


IRELAND. 

GENEliAL  CONDrxIOX  OF  IRELAXD. 

Ireland  contrives  to  afford  subsistence  to  a  population 
of  eight  millions,  which  England  rather  coerces  than 
governs.  The  exercise  of  the  catholic  religion  furnished, 
for  a  long  time,  a  pretext  to  those  professing  the  faith  of 
the  established  church,  to  put  under  a  species  of  ban 
seven-eighths  of  the  Irish  population  j  and  now  that  a  more 
humane  policy  has  raised  up  the  hitherto  proscribed 
catholics  to  the  rank  of  subjects  of  the  same  state,  an 
unquiet  and  unruly  spirit  on  the  part  of  tlie  latter, 
threatening  to  overturn  all,  seems  in  some  degree  to 
justify  those  exceptional  measures,  so  long  maintained 
with  rigour,  and  so  lately  removed  lioui  the  code  of 
British  legislation. 
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Since  the  year  1798,  an  epoch  of  unliappy  memory  for 
her,  Ireland  has  manifested  an  impatience  of  the  English 
yoke,  and  a  general  discontent,  which  have  obliged 
England  to  have  recourse  to  additional  measures  of 
severity.  The  passing  of  the  Catliolic  Relief  Bill,  far 
from  having  calmed  the  excitement,  has,  on  the  contrary, 
but  tended  to  give  fresh  courage  to  the  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace.  At  this  instant,  the  public  tranquillity  is 
daily  compromised,  under  all  the  pretexts  and  forms 
which  faction  can  invent.  These  unvaried  interruptions 
of  public  order  may  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  results. 
The  pohtical  excitement  finds  a  powerful  auxiliary 
the  distress  of  the  country ;  nor  is  a  physical  force,  for 
which  almost  any  change  must  be  a  benefit,  unwilling 
to  lend  its  aid,  on  occasions  when  it  may  be  found 
vcnient  to  enlist  its  services.  The  Irish  demagogue 
discovers  for  the  Irish  peasant  a  fancied  or  a  true  analogy 
between  politics  and  religion,  and  bids  him  take  courage 
from  the  extent  of  his  distress :  thus  excited,  the  peasant 
is  let  loose  against  power,  property,  in  fact  against  every 
social  and  legal  mstitution.  Under  the  names  of  White- 
feet,  Ribbonmen,  &c.  Irish  Jacquerie  exercises  its  lawless 
violence,  its  rapines,  its  burnings,  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Bound  together  by  oaths  which  it  were 
deatli  to  violate,  these  Irish  factions  commit  the  greatest 
excesses,  unrestrained  by  the  terrors  of  the  law.  In 
truth,  all  law  is  in  abeyance  in  Ireland,  for  witnesses 
will  not,  and  dare  not  if  tliey  would,  declare  the  trutli. 

A  perfect  organisation,  therefore,  emboldens  these  con- 
federates to  raise  tlie  standard  of  almost  open  revolt. 
And  now,  as  if  thmgs  were  not  bad  enough,  a  new 
organisation  springs  up  imder  tlie  name  of  volunteers, 
spreading  tliemselves  over  the  towns  and  villages,  as 
well  as  over  tlie  face  of  the  country,  and  composed  of 
men  of  the  middle  classes  of  society.  When  a  unity  of 
purpose  and  a  settled  direction  have  been  given  to  their 
movements,  they  afford  the  protection  of  their  numbers, 
and  their  ardour,  to  the  agitators,  who  proceed  openly 
towards  the  attaimnent  of  tlieir  object. 

This  object  is  no  less  than  the  repeal  of  tlie  union  be, 
tween  England  and  Ireland.     Hence  the  name  of  Re- 
pealers, adopted  by  tlie  Irish  wlio  wish  for  the  dissolu- 
tion  of  the  union.     Conjoined  by  a  community  of  views, 
well  as  of  religious  belief,  recruited  from  'tlie  classes 
of  the  Whitefeet  and  the  Ribbonmen,  all  of  whom  groan, 
tliey  conceive,  under  the  yoke  of  a  political  servitude, 
the  Repealers  are  still  more  iormidable  by  the  (aknts  of 
'  s  men  who  have  placed  themselves  at  their  head. 
From  time  to  time  conllicts  take  place,  for  which  the 
yment  of  tithes  forms  the  pretext :  some  are  killed 
burnings  of  houses  ensue ;   peaceable    inhabitants   an 
murdered  in  a  cowardly  manner  on  the  high  road,  if  tin 
ge  has  been  excited  against  them  :  vengcana 
!,  !  ,:,is  itself  towards  another  point. 
■       'i-h    desire   is   complete    fireedom ;    th( 
,1  holic  with  Uie  protestant  faith  :  the  ex 


i  which  the  inhabitants  of  Engla 


njoy. 


word,  their  old  constitution  of  1782, 
and  a  native  parliament,  which  would  consider  their 
interests  distinct  from  those  of  England,  and  oblige  the 
proprietors  of  tlie  soil  to  abide  on  it,  and  spend  in  their 
country  those  revenues  which  are  now  squandered  in 
foreign  lands. 

The  Repealers  have  their  leaders,  as  well  as 
government,  wliich  manifests  its  power  in  an  open 
Its  mandates  are  cheerfully'  obe^'ed  ;  it  levies  taxes,  v 
are  boldly  demanded  and  readily  paid ;  it  muster 
troops  in  open  array  ;  and  its  tribunals  execute  its  fearful 
sentences,  of  murder  and  burnings,  with  audacious  im. 
pmiity.  The  train  of  insurrection,  so  sedulously  laid, 
requires  but  some  daring  hand  to  set  fire  to  it.  That 
well  known  hand  exists,  directed  by  a  powerful  will 
and  a  steady  purpose :  but  the  considerations  wiiich  hold 
tlie  hand  itself. 


RELIGION. 

Among  the  main  causes  of  the  disastrous  i 
Ireland  may  be  placed  that  difference  of  opii 


Vt'eU  known  ; 


dition  of 
n  which, 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  has  manifested  itself  between 
the  great  body  of  the  population  professmg  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  a  small  fraction  of  it,  favoured  by 
their  exemption  from  a  penal  code  to  which  their  catholic 
bretliren  were  till  lately  subjected.  In  a  population  con- 
sisting of  eight  millions,  seven  millions,  professing  the 
catholic  religion,  have  long  groaned  under  all  those 
harassing  persecutions  which  religious  rancour  could 
superadd  to  party  spirit  Large  masses  of  wealth,  in 
the  hands  of  a  few,  enabled  these  few,  for  a  time,  to  sus- 
tain an  unequal  struggle  against  a  strong  tyranny  ;  but 
deprived  of  the  favour  of  the  sovereign,  aad  inehgiblc  to 
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Ireland,  in  catholic  hands, 
■  distinction.  For  a  time, 
wealtli  might  no  doubt  procure  some  degree  of  considera- 
tion ;  but  a  too  tardy  national  justice  deprived  property 
of  that  influence  which,  under  a  good  system  of  govern- 
ment, property  should  always  enjoy.  The  people,  seeing 
that  it  failed  to  confer  the  protection  and  happiness 
which  are  naturally  expected  from  it,  began  to  regard 
the  proprietors  and  wealtliy  men  with  indifference.'and 
perhaps  envy.  Nevertheless,  during  the  existence  of 
persecution,  a  community  of  suffering  and  degradation, 
and  a  hatredof  the  government,  their  common  oppressors, 
attached  in  some  sort  tlie  tenant  to  his  landlord ;  but  that 
more  intimate  alliance  between  the  lord  and  the  vassal, 
which  has  always  subsisted  in  England,  and  which  is  the 
effect  of  a  prudent  foresiglit  as  well  as  humanity  on  the 
part  of  the  one,  and  of  gratitude  and  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  other,  exists  not  in  Ireland. 

The  state  of  poverty  and  degradation  in  which  the 
catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  languish,  has  placed  Uie  exor- 
cise of  tlie  sacerdotal  functions  in  the  hands  of  men  little 
qualified  by  education  to  maintain,  by  their  social  posi- 
tion, or  to  exalt,  the  dignity  of  that  church.  The  catholic 
priesthood  in  Ireland  is  recruited  from  the  lowest  ranks 
f  society.  Too  poor  to  acquire  t*c  necessary  education, 
the  catliolic  priest  supplies  this  want  by  a  blind  fanati- 
cism, which  becomes  more  dangerous  from  its  rapid 
ion  to  the  body  of  the  people,  in  whom  the 
priesthood  excite,  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exaltation,  a 
sjjirit  of  religious  entliusiasm. 

Hence  that  constant  state  of  uneasiness,  tliat  disposition 
to  discontent,  those  unceasing  aggressions  against  a 
government  always  on  the  watch,  and  exaggerating  the 
precautions  necessary  for  its  safety  to  the  extreme  point 
of  converting  those  very  precautions  into  an  insufferable 
tyranny.  Hence  this  division  of  Ireland  into  two  politi- 
cal and  religious  classes ;  one  of  them,  tlic  most  numer- 
ous, the  poorest,  and  the  most  excited;  the  other,  the 
weakest  in  numbers,  the  strongest  in  power  and  wealth, 
and  the  most  impelled  to  abuse  both  the  one  and  the 
other.  Hence,  in  fine,  a  hatred  always  ready  to  burst 
forth  with  that  character  of  violence  resulting  from  the 
respective  situations  of  the  conflicting  parties. 

In  order  to  modify  this  state  of  things,  no  help  could 
liave  availed,  short  of  that  civilisation  with  which  Eng- 
land was,  in  a  measure,  supplied  from  the  continent ;  and 
which  showed  her  the  justice  of  exercising  a  benign  in- 
fluence towards  unhappy  Ireland.  It  was  necessary  tliat 
England  should  have  rolled  back  upon  her,  from  the 
Irish  shores,  those  cries  of  liberty,  those  declamations 
against  intolerance,  to  which  she  has  so  clamorously 
given  vent  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  It  was  necessary 
tliat  England,  tlie  couiiiry  wl.iili  priiles  itself  on  its  spirit 
of  the  most  expansivr  ■;,  ■■■,  -.],  {/•  ]■.,-.  made  to  behold 
true  colours  t!;,, I  ,    :;      1  ,nid  religious  co- 

vvhich  she  in:u,;'      ,  ,   rcise  of  an  orien- 

tal despotism.     But   II  1,  ,       ;    .-  ;Jjove  all,  and  be- 

fore  all,  that  the  people,  lur  wiioin  iiumanity  and  justice 
were  raising  their  united  voices,  should  burst  their  chains 
of  bondage,  and  threaten  to  convert  them  into  weapons 
against  their  oppressors. 

The  measure  which  was  to  call  Ireland  to  a  participa- 
tion of  rights  too  long  overlooked,  did  not  fail  to  meet 
with  an  obstinate  resistance  in  the  prejudices  and  feel- 
ings of  the  dominant  nation.  England  feared  the  uses 
to  which  Ireland  would  turn  her  recovered  liberty.  Sueli 
a  transition  from  servitude  to  comparative  freedom  was 
the  more  to  be  dreaded,  as  it  had  been  prepared  before- 
hand by  the  efforts  made  to  excite  the  passions  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  hope,  and  by  a  state  of  wretchedness 
which  could  not  fail  to  drive  tlie  people  into  acts  of  de- 
spair, and  which  there  existed  no  means  of  effectually 
relieving. 

Able  statesmen  clung  to  the  then  existing  state  of 
things,  not  that  they  approved  of  it,  but  that  tliey  feared 
the  dangerous  consequences  which  might  flow  from  the 
most  trifling  modification  of  the  system.  To  tlieir  suc- 
cessors they  bequeathed  the  difficult  task  which  they  had 
not  the  courage  to  undertake  ;  and  finding  it  easier  to 
perpetuate  tyranny  than  to  administer  justice,  they  con- 
cluded that  the  easiest  course  was  that  of  keeping  Ire- 
land in  thraldom. 

The  government  was  at  last  obliged  to  abandon  the 
line  which  it  had  prescribed  to  itself;  but  in  adopting 
that  resolution,  it  was  no  longer  enabled  to  guard  against 
the  consequences  which  must  inevitably  attend  it.  The 
concession  which  was  thus  wrung  from  power  was  look- 
ed upon,  by  the  Irish,  as  an  indication  of  its  weakness, 
■eligious  spirit  now  came  to  the  aid  of  that  philosophy 
which  had,  hitherto,  only  struggled  for  the  removal  of 
unjust  ascendency  ;  and  lending  to  the  cauise  all  its 
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accustomed  biUerness  and  rancour,  as  well  as  its  lan- 
guage, threw  its  whole  force  into  the  political  strife. 
This  religious  spirit  is  now  at  work.  .  It  still  mingles  in 
the  combat,  harassing  its  enemy,  and  seeking  to  obtain, 
■with  its  own  peculiar  weapons,  tliose  new  and  entensive 
concessions,  which  it  is  not  in  a  condition  oponly  to  ex- 
act. This  spirit  calls  to  its  aid  other  passions,  otlicr  in- 
terests, all  species  of  discontent,  every  form  of  opposition. 
It  allies  itself  to  every  complaining-  tongue,  to  every 
strong  arm,  and  finds,  moreover,  far  more  formidable 
auxiUaries  in  the  embarrassments  which  beset  the  govern- 
In  tliis  conjuncture,  the  government  has  recourse  to 
various  expedients,  which  at  another  season,  under  ditfer 
ent  circumstances,  had  proved  successful — expedients 
which  they  loudly  condemned,  when  a  neighbouring  go- 
vernment broke  down  in  the  attempt  to  resort  to  them, 
under  circumstances  infinitely  more  argent,  menacing, 
and  dangerous.  Tliese  expedients  are  borrowed  from  an 
exceptional  system.  Will  they  succeed  in  the  present 
condition  of  affairs?  and  if  they  do  succeed,  can  their 
success  be  durable  ?  The  future  alone  can  reveal  the 
trutli ;  for  in  the  present  convulsed  state  of  society,  and 
of  the  principles  on  which  society  rests,  it  is  difficult  to 
foresee  what  may  yef  come  to  pass.  But  is  the  future, 
such  as  it  has  been  prepared  by  the  daring  innovators 
who  now  dread  to  consult  it— is  this  future  calculated  to 
calm  our  apprehensions  ?  Is  it  not  fi'om  Ireland  that 
will  blow  the  storm,  the  fearful  elements  of  which  had 
been  so  long  slumbering,  and  have  been  since  spread 
abroad  wifli  such  fatal  fury  ?  England  may  well  tremble 
witli  apprchensioii  for  already  are  heard  at  no  great  dis. 
fance  the  liowl  offthe  tempest  and  the  roar  of  the  whirl. 

In  vain  it  is 'sought  to  lull  the  storm,  by  yielding  up 
some  of  tlie  numerous  abuses  which  had  crept  into  tl 
practice  of  the  dominant  faith  in  Ireland.     In  vain  it 
now  proposed  to  surrender  some  portion  of  the  wealth  of 
tlio  established  olmrch. 

It  is  still  a  problem  in  physics,  whether  tlie 
does  not  invite,  rather  than  avert  the  electric  fluid.  The 
same  uncertainty  still  exists  in  pohtical  science  concern 
ing  the  effect  of  concession,  wliieh  may  be  called  a  species 
o^pnlitical  conductor,  more  Hlcely,  in  truth,  to  invi 
invigorate  tlic  spirit  of  destruction,  tlian  to  avert 


.ecptions,  non-residents,  and  know  not  whether  their 
nantry  stand  in  need  of  their  sympatliy  and  protection. 
The  great  object  of  the  Irish  landlord  seems  to  be,  to 
diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  cost  of  labour,  and  to 
increase  as  much  as  possible,  and  by  whatever  means, 
his  annual  income  :  thus  he  neither  receives  nor  deserves 
the  benedictions  of  his  tenantry.  In  tliis  respect,  he 
forms  the  disreputable  exception  to  the  landlords  of  more 
civilised  communities  ;  in  quitting  the  land  of  his  birth, 
and  becoming,  as  it  were,  a  stranger  to  it,  the  Irish  gen- 
tleman, by  his  own  act,  deprives  himself  of  the  atfection 
of  his  tenants.  If  he  return  to  it,  his  visits  are  few,  far 
between,  and  of  short  duration  ;  the  reception  which  he 
meets  with  on  these  occasions  is  generally  cold,  some- 
times even  hostile.  DLsgust,  a  real  or  supposed  fear, 
caused  by  their  own  acts  and  course  ol  conduct,  finally 
induce  Irish  proprietors  to  leave  a  country  in  which  they 
seem  apprehensive  for  their  safety :  thus  is  engendered  s 
reciprocal  animosity  and  hatred,  without  the  least  likeli- 
of  their  giving  way,  on  eitlicr  side,  to  better  feel 
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noth 


ng,  the  clergy  of  the 
nainly  intent  on  levy 


ngs. 


numerated,  there 
1  of  an  absentee, 
ntry,   and  -sends 


deny  him  even  the  possession  of  them.  By  the  side 
of  those  animals  which  a  wretched  nutriment  renders  al- 
most valueless,  a  whole  family  pines  away  in  inaction  ; 
bile  the  surface  of  grazing  land  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  cow  would  amply  suffice  to  provide  for  tlieu: 

To  these  causes  of  wretchedness  and  poverty  is  super- 
ddcd  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  tithe  from  the  culti- 
ators  of  the  soil.  Gathered  for  the  profit  of  pastors 
vithout  flocks,  collected  for  the  uses  of  a  religion  to 
vbieh  the  people  do  not  belong,  tithe  serves  but  to  feed 
the  luxury  of  tlie  clergy  living  out  of  the  country,  and 


wholly  regardle 


of  the  tithe- 


payers  by 


Richly  endowed  for  doin^ 
established  church  in  Ireland  we 
ing  tithes,  of  which  they  too  oft^ 

England.     Ministers  have  now  a-: -n I  [:.■■  i  ni,':  :■■>  ,  ::i  | 

reducing  the  wealth  of  an  establi^' I 

no  benefit  on  the  Irish  people,  aiil  i      i ' 

were  certainly  not  turned,  by  tlu:  i-k  iiii;!i  n:  ,  i-i  v<  ij 

The  catholic  clergy,  whose  social  position  will  in  no 
degree  be  improved  by  those  reductions,  will  not,  in  con- 
scrjucncc  of  them,  be  a  whit  more  disposed  to  support  the 
government;  for  these  changes  fail  to  remove  the  great 
defects  of  the  catholic  clergy,  their  poverty,  their  want 
of  educalion,  the  ahjectness  of  their  social  position.  The 
measures,  tliorefore,  which  have  been  adopted  in  refer- 
ence to  religion,  in  Ireland,  have  only  succeeded  in  caus- 
ing the  cessation  of  a  prolonged  legislative  injustice,  in 
producing  a  fiscal  improvement,  but  they  aflfbrd  no  pre- 
servative against  dangers  which  are  daily  assuming  a 
more  alarming  character. 

IRISH  ESTATES. 


■  !i  ,   I     .',       I    .       :i.  \,  l-.llv    >l!    'i;  ;■  ■  !r,',l;    the 

:,i!'.i         ,     '  ,'lril    is   fallen   many   steps 

in  >         '   '  ,       •'  i:;  now  subject  to  all  the 

ri.m     .1  ;;ial  to  poverty,  a  poverty 

li,'  '  ';:'    r  ciinparatively  happier  state 

ii  ,,    .  iNlircd  the  more  insupportable.     A 

!  'id  has,  accordingly,  sprung  up  ir 
■;il'/ towardsthe  richer  and  more  fa- 
■  „  K:  r..mmunity. 
Hi  ion  ol  manual  labour  has  been  consequent 
jusion  of  farms.  Machinery  is  now  introduc- 
■icullural,  as  it  has  long  since  been  into  manu- 
mliislry  ;  and  whilst,  lor  the  mass  of  mankind 
"!')■-■  'I  i.:ii.:l.iM,  I.  n.  r.i,  ii  is  yet  a  great 
'  '  '  ■    '  I   '■   '  1  in  the  partieu 

i'.  i>i  en  suppressed 

^  been  more  ap- 


ddition  to  the  disadvantages  just  e 
is  another  inseparable  from  the  conditio] 
He  takes  every  thing  out   of  his   coir 
nothing  into  it.     For  a  series  of  years, 
have  been  extracted  from  Ireland,  to  be  expended  in  Eng- 
land— on  the  continent — every  where,  in  fact,  except  in 
the  country  whose  sweat  and  labour  have  supplied  so 
much  exportable  wealth.     The  sources  of  this  wealth 
and  production,  owing  to  frequent  draining,  arc  now 
dried  up,  to  the  great  chagrin  and  dismay  of  the  land- 
lord, and  to  the  more  urgent  misery  of  the  tenant,  who, 
in  addition  to  the  discontent  of  his  landlord,  has  to  un- 
dergo the  severer  punishment  of  a  redoubled  privation. 
Bread,  the  basis  of  subsistence  in  otlier  countries,  is  in 
Ireland  a  luxury,  to  which  the  poverty  of  the  tenant  does 
not  allow  him  to  aspire.     The  potato,  without  any  other 
nourishment,  furnishes  subsistence  to  the  people  at  large. 
Happy  is  the  family  in  Ireland  which  can  even  acquire 
a  sufficiency  of  this  species  of  nourishment. 

Hence  has  arisen  a  prostration  of  the  moral  and  phy- 
sieal  faculties  of  Ireland,  which  has  destroyed  all  finer  feel 
ing, — and  blunts  all  sense  of  wretchedness,  all  desire  to 
find  a  remedy  for  it.  Ireland  can  only  be  stimulated  by 
the  cravings  of  hunger.  Indifferent  to  every  other  feel- 
ing than  hunger,  the  Irish  peasant  does  not  trouble 
himself  concerning  the  almost  complete  nakedness  of  his 
offspring,  or  the  filth  of  the  cabin,*  which  he  holds  in 
joint  tenancy  with  the  pig,  the  calf,  and  the  fowl,  that  sup- 
;  i .  iilin  with  a  few  shillings,  from  time  to  time,  where- 
.  1 1 1  to  procure  his  family  whiskey.  Ho  works  little, 
!  ;nsc  labour  is  unfrequent  as  well  as  ill  paid,  and  this 
<!.  'Liuragemcntto  work  brings  idleness  in  its  train. 

The  immense  tracts  of  unreclaimed  common  and  bog, 
in  Ireland,  are  a  reproach  to  the  agricultural  industry 
of  Great  Britain.  An  obsolete  legislation,  adapted  to  ai 
epoch  when  there  was  a  dearth  of  farmers  to  cuUivat 
the  soil,  suffers  a  vast  quantity  of  unreclaimed  land  to 
lie  fallow.  Such  a  practice  might  be  accounted  tor  in  i 
country  thinly  populated ;  but  what  apology  can  be  mad( 
for  it  in  a  state  of  society  where  hundreds  of  thousands 
dying  of  hunger  in  the  midst  of  imds  which  might 
be  made  to  teem  with  fertility  ?  What  can  be  said  of 
the  policy  of  reserving  such  lands  for  some  undefined 
purpose,  which  can  never  occur  under  circumstances 
favourable  than  those  which  would  now  recom- 
their  immediate  cultivation  ?- 
'ain  does  the  unfortunate  peasant  turn  a  wistful 
eye  towards  these  unreclaimed  lands ;  he  sees  in  the 
bosom  of  the  now  unfruitful  earth,  a  prospect  of  labour, 
reward  of  toil,  a  harvest  which  may  grow  to  ma- 
turity, abundant  means  of  existence  ;  but  he  knows  that 
he  will  not  be  allowed  to  turn  those  advantages  to  ac- 
count. Never  shall  his  plough  till  these  fields — never 
shall  his  spade  turn  up  a  soil  dedicated  to  perpetual 
sterility.  All  he  can  expect  to  enjoy  is  the  produce  of 
some  miserable  animals,  and  too  often  does  his  hard  for- 


hose  labour  they  subsist.     The  unfortunate  i 
longing  as  they  do  to  a  different  religion,  are  beyond  the 
pale  of  the  sympathy  or  care  of  the  protestant  pastor. 

It  is  chiefly  in  Ireland  that  the  corporations  of  Lon- 
don are  possessed  of  estates  :  proprietors  divested  of  all 
attachment  to  the  soil,  without  any  personal  interest,  or 
any  of  those  strong  motives  of  duty  which  should  bind 
the  landlord  to  the  tenant — their  whole  object*  seems 
to  be  to  receive  their  rents,  and  to  spend  them  out  of  the 
country;  a  twofold  and  unavoidable  cause  of  impoverish- 
ment for  the  land  condemned  to  be  thus  misgoverned. 
In  order  to  expend  on  her  soil  some  fragments  of 
pital,  of  which  so  many  causes  tend  to  divest  Ireland, 
Great  Britain  quarters  a  large  military  force  on  iier  de- 
pendent province.  Some  few  millions  distributed  in  the 
payment  of  this  force  arc  almost  the  only  circulating 
medium  of  the  country. 


proprietors  arc. 


*  Lord    E attempted,  on  his  estate,  to  substitute 

healthy  habitations  for  the  miserable    cabins  of  the  pea- 
santry.    Ho   caused   many    couiRirt,ibl("   cattai;03  to  be 
erected,  with  separate  aiuiii;;',!    ;;i  ,:  .  I.i     ii,  \    ,  u 
ury  not  generally  know  n  i  .  1         ■    '       .     !' 
pelled  to  resort,  as  it  \v.  ,  .,;    ,      :    i 

order  to  compel  the  peasaiii  IV  mhhIi  ihn  i!i   ^,11.  i\  c.  it 
On  his  return  from  London,  on  one  occasinii,  he  I 
every  thing  destroyed  but  the  wails  and  roof  of  his  new 
buildings, — the  partitions,  the  chimneys,  the  windows- 
cvery  thing  had  disappeared.     In  want  of  the  commi 

England;] necessaries  of  life,  the  poor  could  only  view  those  cov 

with  few  I  forts  in  the  light  of  superfluities. 


IRISH  POOR. 

Ireland  may  be  said  to  bo  peopled  with  poor..    The 
umber  of  families  who  live  in  easy  circumstances,  forms 
fearful  disproportion  to  those  who  are  in  a  perfect  state 
of  destitution.     The  last  and  only  comfort  which  remains 
habitants  of  Ireland,  a  people  more  wrctciicd 
than  those  of  any  other  civilised  country,  is  this — and  it 
miserable  one — that  the  distress  is  universal,  and 
common  to  all  the  inhabitants.     Those,  therefore,  who 
sufftr  in  a  state  of  society  where  all  are  alike  wretched, 
are  spared  the  additional  misery  of  instituting  compari- 
sons which  could  only  aggravate  the  misery  of  their  lot 
There  are  in  Ireland  no  poor-laws  as  in   England. 
Public  charity  is  the  uncertain  purveyor  to  the  certain 
wants  of  the  Irish  poor;  and  immense  is  the  task  which 
is  imposed  on  this  casual  handmaid.     Matters  are  now, 
however,  advanced  to  a  state  in  which  they  cannot  much 
longer  continue. 

The  first  remedy  which  presents  itself  to  the  mind  of 
philantlrropists  anxious  for  the  happiness  of  tlreir  species, 
is  the  institution  of  a  system  of  poor-laws  slmiliu-  to  that 
which  obtains  in  England.  To  judge,  however,  of  the 
English  poor-laws  by  the  results  which  they  produce  in 
England,  it  is  with  difficulty  one  can  agree  in  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  calculated  to  meet  the  emergency 
which  is  admitted  to  exist  in  Ireland. 

Notvvitlistanding  the  enormous  cost  of  the  poor-laws, 
they  but  imperfectly  attain  the  end  of  their  institution ; 
and,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  positive  efieets  of  these 
to  encourage  idleness,  to  create  new  wants  on  the 
part  of  the  poor,  and  to  generate  a  carelessness  and  in- 
difference as  to  the  future,  which  cannot  but  have  a  dis- 
astrous influence  on  their  moral  faculties. 

To  these  laws  are  attached  conditions  little  in  liarmony 
with  that  liberty  which  is  the  boast  of  Englishmen ;  and 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  notwithstanding  the  considera- 
ble sums  bestowed  on  their  relief,  is,  in  reality,  worse 
than  in  any  other  country. 

In  France  there  e-xists  iw,  .-i|:,  r  I-.'  r,,i;rrniing  the 
poor  than  that  which.  In  v  ,  ,  ,  ;.i  ni'itthe 

object  in  view,  neverthelo,'       :        -  i     .   In  i'ranec, 

it  is  justly  supposed  that  |i'  in  ;|i'<  -  .1  1,  irjimi  and  hu- 
manity would  do  more  to  rxtinnnish  mendicity  thim  the 
law  itself;  for  they  would  act  with  more  discernment 
and  witli  better  feehng.  The  form  of  relief  accordingly 
assumes  an  endless  variety  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
customs  and  resources  of  the  different  localities.  The 
expenses  are  met  by  a  voluntary  contribution,  which  is 
the  more  readily  assented  to,  as  it  may  be  levied  by  a 
tax  upon  produce,  and  as  each  contributor  is  assessed  in 
a  degree  proportioned  to  the  means  at  his  command. 

If  the  indigent  population  of  Ireland  be  numerous,  the 
extent  of  its  uncultivated  lands  exceeds  all  belief    Much 


*  It  must  however  be  acknowledged  that  the  corpora- 
tion estates  are  generally  administered  with  earc,  and 
upon  liberal  principles.  They  arc  admirably  cultivated; 
the  roads  running  through  tlicm  arc  kept  in  jiroper  re- 
pair, and  the  wants  of  the  poor  upon  those  estates,  as 
well  as  their  instruction,  are  hiftaanely  attended  to. 
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misery  would  be  relieved  liy  tlie  employment  of  uselesi 
hands  in  the  cultivation  of  a  soil  wholly  valueless  at  pre- 
sent, and  by  the  endeavour  to  raise  the  means  of  supply- 
iug  what  would  still  be  wanting^,  in  consequence  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  produce  of  labour  for  the  support  of 
tlie  poor. 

If  the  establishment  of  poor-laws  in  Ireland  should, 
from  the  existing;  disproportion  between  the  rcsourcei 
and  the  wants  of  that  country,  encounter  many  obsta 
eles,  perhaps  it  would  be  agreed  on  to  depart  wholly 
from  the  abuses  of  the  English  system,  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking;  and  then  wo  might  expect  to  witness 
results  the  more  important  as  the  institution  of  poor-laws 
would  be  directed  to  the  relief  of  classes  comparatively 
more  wretched,  and,  whether  owing  to  necessity  or  habit, 
more  abstemious  than  the  like  classes  in  England.  Some 
potatoes  added  to  the  nourishment  of  an  Irish  family, 
would  suffice  to  create  for  such  family  a  degree  of  rela- 
tive comfort;  and  the  culture  of  some  barren  and  unpro- 
ductive lands  would  give  them  habits  of  labour,  finally 
produce  good  conduct,  and  a  strict  observance  of  reli- 
gious duties,  by  which  means  a  visible  improvement 
would  take  place  in  the  moral  condition  of  that  degraded 
part  of  society. 

IRISH  EMIGRATION. 
In  order  to  escape  the  numerous  and  complicated  mise- 
ries which  await  them  on  their  natal  soil,  a  vast  number 
of  Irish  families  emigrate.  They  collect  together,  for 
this  purpose,  their  wretched  resources,  the  foul  lees 
which  remain  after  the  juice  of  the  grape  has  been  fully 
expressed.  With  these  remnants  of  means,  tliey  pay  the 
freight  of  their  passage  to  America,  the  Canadas,  or  New 
Sooth  Wales.  In  these  countries  similar  privations,  nay, 
a  species  of  slavery,  awaits  them ;  for,  in  order  to  sub- 
sist,  and  to  procure  lands  and  the  means  of  locating 
themselves,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  mortgagi 
tlieir  labour  for  many  years  in  advance.  Sometimes  thi 
unfortmiate  emigrants  perish  in  their  venturous  attempts 
but  death  in  these  instances  is  not  immediately  occasion 
ed  by  hunger— it  is  a  slower  and  less  horrible  death,  and 
there  is  this  consolation,  that  a  more  hopeful  future  than 
their  native  country  presented  is  reserved  to  the 
bers  of  tlie  family  who  survive  them. 

England  also  receives  her  share  of  Irish  emigr 
each  year  brings  to  her  shores  tliousands  of  Irish,  who 
come  to  mingle  with  the  already  too  numerous  crowd  of 
unemployed  natives.  They  bring  to  the  common  stock 
vigorous  and  sinewy  arms,  too  often  rendered  unfit  for 
labour  by  the  immoderate  use  of  gin.  These  Irish  find 
their  way  to  all  the  workshops  and  mix  in  all  quarrels  : 
one  sees  them  every  where,  where  there  is  work  and 
where  there  is  riot,  equally  prepared  for  the  one  or  the 
other,  and  always  restless  and  troublesome.  These 
dispositions  often  interfere  with  their  employment,  and 
among  the  causes  which  produce  their 


IRISH  CONSTITUTION. 

For  a  long  period  of  time  Ireland  had  her  own  laws  ; 
a  special  form  of  administration — a  parliament  composed 
of  two  houses  like  the  British  parliament,  which  voted 
the  ways  and  means,  and  regulated  the  general  interests 
of  the  country.  To  the  union  of  this  parliament  with 
that  of  England,  Ireland  opposed  the  strongest  and 
most  prolonged  resistance ;  but  at  length  their  independ- 
ent representation  was  exchanged  for  a  share  in  the 
national  representation.  By  the  arrangements  which 
took  place  at  the  time  of  this  incorporation,  twenty- 
eight  of  the  Irish  peers  were  to  be  elected,  fro.-n  the 
whole  body,  to  sit  in  the  upper  house.  This  arrange- 
ment is  different  from  that  which  took  place  at  tlie 
Scottish  Union.  A  Scottish  peer  does  not  sit  in  the 
English  house  of  lords  for  life;  he  is  liable  to  be  re- 
elected or  rejected  at  the  dissolution  of  the  house  of 
commons : — whereas  an  Irish  peer  sits  for  life. 

Ireland  sends  to  the  lower  house  one  hundred  and  six 
members,  elected  according  to  forms  nearly  resembling 
those  which  prevail  in  England.  This  unequal  reprot 
sentation  places  the  interests  of  Ireland  in  complete 
subservience  to  a  combination  of  English  and  Scottish 
members.  Hence  that  inevitable  collision  between 
England  and  Ireland.  Hence  complaints,  well  or  ill 
founded,  discontent,  hatred,  resistance,  exceptional  mea- 
sures of  a  fearful  energy  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
Hence,  in  a  word,  the  present  state  of  things,  so  fertile 
in  troubles,  and  which  may  in  the  end  become  fertile  in 
disastrous  events. 

IRISH  COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Like  all  other  sources  out  of  which    her  prosperit,- 

should  spring,  the  commerce  and  industry  of  Ireland  arj 


in  a  state  of  severe  suffering.     Thi 
the   people  opposes  itself  to  that 
which  is,  in  every  country,  the  surest  basis 
important  commercial   operations.     Placed 
treraity  of  Europe,  and  separated  from  the  Continent 
by  the  most  commercial  of  all  nations,  Ireland  sutfe 
from  the  disadvantage  of  her  geographical  position ;  add 
to  this,  that  capital,  which  naturally  Hows  towards  every 
country  where  a  profitable  return  can  be  calculated  on, 
lias,  owing  to  some  unfortunate  combination  of  circum- 
stances, never  found  channels  for  communicating  itself 
to  Ireland. 

It  should  certainly  appear  that  capital  would  find  a 
profitable  return  in  manufacturing  industry,  in  acoun- 
try  in  which  the  superabundance  of  labourers  should 
■  lish  the  rate  of  labour  ;  but  the  fact  is  otherwise: 
some  few  exceptions,  Ireland  possesses  no  manu- 
factures of  any  note. 

A  capitahst  will  seldom  adventure  his  money,  unless 
can  constantly  superintend  the  operations  of  that 
lonr  which  he  has  jiut  in  action;  and  he  is  unwilling 
subject  himself  to  the  risks  of  a  continued  political 
mentation.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the  effect  of 
s  absence  of  capital  is  deplorably  felt,  and  its  influ- 
ce  in  perpetuating  the  national  distress  cannot  be 
contested. 

IRISH  SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Without  having  any  national  literature  which  she 
rnay  properly  call  her  own;  witliout  any  marked  supe- 
■iority  in  science  or  in  arts,  Ireland  has  contributed 
leverthelcss,  her  full  quota  to  the  general  stock  which 
llustrates  the  annals  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  number 
and  talent  of  those  distinguished  men  to  whom  she  has 
given  birth. 

Bishops  Jebb  and  JIagee,  and  Dean  Kirwan,  hav 
acquired  a  just  renown  by  their  pulpit  eloquence.  Sc 
ence  is  deeply  indebted  to  Young,  Donavon,  and  West- 
ley.  Literature  may  justly  be  proud  of  such  men  as 
Usher,  Goldsmith,  Siieiidan,  Swift,  Sterne,  and  IVIoore  ; 
and  of  Burke,  Castlcreagh,  Grattan,  Curran,  Plunket, 
Ponsonby,  Canning,  and  O'Connel,  as  orators  and 
statesmen  ;  and  whatever  opinion  individuals  may  enter- 
tain regarding  the  direction  in  which  he  e.-corts  his 
talents,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  military 
glory  is,  however,  so  transcendant,  as  to  eclipse  the  re- 
nown to  which  bo  may  lay  claim  as  a  statesman: — all 
these  stand  deservedly  high  in  public  opinion. 

Ireland,  then,  should  be  ranged  among  those  nations 
which  have  produced,  and  still  give  promise  of  pro- 
ducing, men  distinguished  in  the  walks  of  literature 
and  science,  and  above  all,  in  politics.*  It  is,  therefore, 
only  just  to  conclude,  that  the  vices  and  imperfections 
of  her  sons  arise  from  an  absence  of,  or  an  imperfect, 
education,  rather  than  from  any  inherent  or  natural 
vice. 


tremc  poverty  of  habituated  to  privation,  yet  among  the  least  sober— of  • 

""    "" "'■""   energetic  resolve,  and  as   great  inconstancy  in  action ;  a 

people,  in  fine,  among  the  readiest  to  labour,  and  yet 
among  the  idlest  of  modern  nations.  There  is  no  vice 
of  tlie  Irish  which  is  not  qualified  by  some  lateut  virtue, 
nor  a  virtue  which  is  not  disfigured  by  some  defacing 
vice.  ,  The  Irish  character  is  a  compound  of  Jinesse  and 
naiveli.  It  is  a  mixture  of  the  Gascon  and  the  Boeotian, 
of  piquancy  and  folly.  If  the  Italians  had  not  already 
embodied  forth  the  character  of  harlequin,  the  Irish  peo- 
ple could  have  furnished  the  outline  of  if. 

Their  hasty  passions  are  quickly  excited  into  all  the 
violence  of  anger;  hence  arise  their  imprudent  resolves, 
of  which  reflection  docs  not  retard  the  execution  ;  their 
transition  from  good-hiimoiir  to  passion  is  short,  and 
quickly  cmbrarcd.  In  pnliiics,  they  are  as  headstrong 
privii-'  Ii  .  .  .'-I,  '  14  (ho  monitor  to  whose  coun- 
sels they  i;,  11,  and  they  are  ever  prone  to 
adopt  its_  \i  icordingly,  they  are  per- 
petually liillii;-  ;;j  1 1  riH  ,  liir  first  consequence  of  which 
aggravation  of  their  evils.  In  consequence  of  this 
bizarrerie,  and  of  the  contrasts  in  which  it  abounds,  the 
Irish  character  may  be  considered  as  the  cause  and 
effect  of  the  state  of  things  wliicli  has  just  been  described. 


vcd; 


CONCLUSION. 
the  limit  I  had  proposed  to  myself,  it  be- 


MILITARY  SPIRIT  OF  THE  IRISH. 

Irish  turbulence  has  hitherto  consented  to  submit  tc 
the  yoke  of  military  discipline.  Poverty  drives  into  tht 
army  a  vast  number  of  young  men,  who  become  excel- 
lent soldiers.  Ireland  is  the  nursery  which  supplies 
the  greater  part  of  the  recruits  of  the  British  army. 
Pi.  considerable  proportion  of  the  most  distinguished 
ofiicers,  of  all  ranks,  are  also  of  Irish  birth.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  traits  in  the  Irish  character  is 
their  great  aptitude  fijr  a  military  life.  In  the  ranks 
of  the  army,  where  turbulence  must  yield  to  a  severe 

d  strict  discipline,  the  national  spirit  of  the  Irish 
appears  in  the  most  favourable  hght,  and  is  entitled  to 
the  most  unreserved  praise. 

IRISH  CHAR.4.CTER. 

Ireland  contains  as  wretched  a  population  as  any  in 
the  world :  a  population  too,  which,  it  may  be  said, 
nakes  the  best  efforts  of  any  to  escape  from  its  wretched, 
less  and  misery ;  a  people  unquestionably,  also,  the  most 
enslaved,  but  who,  in  a  great  measure,  justify  the  e.xcr- 
ise  of  acts  of  coercion  and  restraint,  by  their  perpetual 
fforts  to  escape  from  an  authority  disposed  to  measures 
of  moderation;  a  people  the  most  sincere  and  devoted  ad- 
herents to  the  Catholic  faitJi,  but  who,  in  following  its 
ute  observations,  have  allowed  the  spirit  of  that  re- 
ligion to  evaporate  ;  a  people  who  rank  among  the  most 
simple  and  yet  the  most  gifted  nations,  no  less  brave 
than  prone  to  acts  of  the  basest  and  the  most  cruel  revenge; 


Whether  it  arises  fron 
dormant  faculties  of  the 
aving  been  awakened,  ci 
reduced  no  na 


want  of  taste,  or  from  the 
It  ion,  in  this  respect,  not 
6,  that  Ireland  l.a« 


nod  in  the  fine  ; 


;omcs  me  to  cast  a  retrospective  glance  at  my  labours, 
n  order  to  ascertain  whether  my  observations  have  pre- 
lervcd,  in  a  collected  form,  that  character  of  truth,  which, 
solated,  they  presented  to  my  mind.  It  becomes  me 
o  SCO  whether,  in  the  judgments  I  have  pronounced, 
prejudice  has  not  invaded  the  ground  of  impartiality,  to 
hctlicr  my  criticisms  bear  the  impress  of  a 
depreciating  spirit,  which  it  certainly  was  no  part  of  my 
ntention  to  give  to  them — to  enquire  whether  my  enco- 
iniums  have  not  been  exaggerated ;  in  a  word,  it  becomes 
mo  to  know  whether  I  have  attained  the  object  I  had  in 
view.  A  conscientious  examination  still  presents  the 
subjects  of  my  remarks  in  the  point  of  viovv  in  which 
they  had  at  first  appeared  to  me.  Generally  consigned 
to  paper  the  moment  they  struck  me,  the  impressions  I 
have  received  have  remained  unchanged.  I  have  de. 
scribed  manners  and  customs  such  as  they  have  present- 
ed themselves,  and  as  experience  revealed  them.  I  have 
rather  stated  the  dissimilarities  which  England  exhibits 
on  a  comparison  witli  other  countries,  than  pointed  out 
any  peculiar  failings.  I  have  sought  to  trace  the  princi- 
pal outline,  and  some  of  the  shades  of  difference  which 
distinguish  the  English  physiognomy,  rather  than  its 
features  of  resemblance,  wliich  it  has  been  my  endeavour 
to  avoid.  Have  I  succeeded?  This  is  a  question  which 
it  does  not  become  mo  to  answer. 

If  I  should  be  accused  of  having  infused  too  much  se- 
verity into  certain  opinions,  I  will  call  to  witness  my 
intentions,  and  declare  that  the  imperfections,  the  Inzar- 
rcries,  (or  wliat  I  conceived  to  be  such,)  which  I  have 
pointed  out,  originate,  according  to  my  ideas,  in  a  prin- 
ciple entitled  to  respect,  the  advantages  of  which  infi- 
nitely counterbalance  its  inconveniences.  These  imperfec- 
tions are,  in  my  mind,  a  consequence  of  the  national 
character,  grave  even  to  dullness,  and  moving  with  a 
prudence  which  renders  it  oflen  stationary.  It  brings 
in  its  train  a  long  retinue  of  laws,  usages,  and  prejudices. 
With  such  a  cortege,  it  would  be  difficult  for  it  to  march 
as  quickly  as  the  civilisation  of  other  countries ;  it  is, 
therefore,  always  some  steps  in  the  rear,  and  requires  to 
be  urged  on  and  stimulated.  It  marches  slowly,  because 
unwilling  to  be  separated  from  any  thing  to  which 
long  custom  has  attached  it.  Such  is  its  perseverance  in 
this  system,  that  it  destroys  no  part  of  those  customs 
which  now  and  for  ever  are  fallen  into  disuse.  It  pre- 
serves, under  the  rust  of  ages,  laws  in  which  one  would 
vainly  seek  a  provision — the  slightest  idea — at  all  appli- 
cable to  the  existing  epoch ;  but  there  is  wisdom  in  pre- 
serving tliose  laws  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  the  past,  and 
g  to  future  generations,  that  they  should  up. 
hold  existing  institutions.  Thus  it  was  that  the  English 
oustitution  was  formed,  an  ancient  edifice,  composed  of 
the  legislative  architecture  of  times  and  manners,  the 
tradition  of  which  has  scarcely  reached  us,  and  of  which 
Westminster  Hall,  with  its  Gothic  walls  and  modern  ar- 
rangement, appears  in  some  sort  to  be  the  symbol.  Ac- 
lordingly,  we  are  witnesses  to  the  maturity  of  reflection 
displayed  by  the  national  character,  at  a  moment  when 
is  beset  on  all  sides  by  the  fury  of  passions  on  the 
watch  to  invade  it.  How  soon  it  recovers  from  emotions 
the  effects  of  which  it  could  not  altogether  resist ;  how 
soon  it  returns  to  what  it  was  before ;  and  how,  when 
bliged  to  move  onwards,  it  cautiously  treads  the  un- 
known soil  before  it  I     This  is  because  good  sense  forms 
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the  groundwork  of  that  character ;  and  for  nations  as 
well  as  for  individuals,  this  precious  gift  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  happiness. 

Let  England,  therefore,  console  herself  for  the  absence 
of  that  mobility  of  imagination,  calculated  to  dazzle, 
it  is  true,  but  also  a  source,  an  inexhaustible  source, 
of  calamities  for  nations.  Let  her  turn  her  eyes 
towards  a  neighbouring  country,  endowed  in  tlie  high- 
est degree  with  tliat  brilliant  faculty,  and  see  whe- 
ther tlie  halo  of  glory  with  which  she  dazzles  herself 
is  not  too  dearly  purchased  by  a  continued  state  of  pre- 
sent disturbance  and  of  future  uneasiness.  And  should 
England  betake  herself  to  view  with  a  feeling  of  regret 
the  distance  which,  in  certain  respects,  separates  her 
from  some  paits  of  the  continent,  let  her  compare  her  si- 
tuation with  that  of  those  countries  which  slie  might 
have  the  weakness  to  envy,  and  let  her  then  declare, 
whether  the  permanence  of  her  institutions,  her  perse- 
verance in  a  line  of  conduct  fruitful  in  happy  results,  be 
not  preferable  to  the  vain  glory  of  shining  in  the  arts,  or 
in  astonishing  tlie  mind  by  unheard  of  discoveries;  pre- 
ferable, in  fine,  to  tliose  dangerous  systems  which  dis- 
turb tlie  peace  of  Europe,  and  prepare  an  all-consuming 
conflagration  by  the  aid  of  those  lights  with  which  the 
votaries  of  sucli  systems  pretend  to  enlighten  the  world. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  EXILE. 

For  two  years  and  upwards,  to  escape  a  political  con- 
demnation, X  have  dwelt  in  England.  What  have  I  seen 
there  ?  What  have  I  done  there  ?  How  have  I  there 
spent  my  time,  my  money  ?     What  is  left  me  instead  ? 

Such  arc  the  questions  which  I  put  to  myself  on  tlie 
second  anniversary  of  my  arrival  in  a  country  to  vvhicli 
I  had  brought  great  uneasiness,  painful  recollections,  an 
uncertain  future,  and  prejudices  which  ill  prepared  me 
to  be  pleased  with  it.  A  storm  in  which,  unfortunate 
pilot  as  I  was — call  me  unskilftil  if  you  choose — the  ves- 
sel committed  in  part  to  my  charge,  had  perished,  threw 
me  upon  its  shores.  I  solicited  of  them  an  asylum, 
which,  from  choice,  I  should  have  sought  elsewhere. 
Prudence  counselled  me  to  submit  with  a  good  grace  to 
what  to  me  was  an  imperative  necessity,  and  to  banish, 
as  useless,  discouraging  thoughts,  the  comparison  of  my 
past  condition  and  of  my  present  lot,  of  my  native  land 
and  the  land  of  exile,  of  what  I  had  been  and  what  I  was 
about  to  be ;  in  short,  to  do  in  adversity  what  I  had  done 
in  more  favourable  circumstances — obtain  from  my  si- 
tuation all  that  it  could  yield  of  honour,  of  consideration, 
and  of  pleasure.  Regrets,  hesitation  to  enter  upon  the 
position  to  which  1  was  doomed,  ill-humour  with  its  ' 
conveniences,  resistance  to  itsdemands — these  would  have 
been  the  only  results  that  would  have  accrued  to  me 
from  a  contrary  resolution.  It  vras  more  rational  to  put 
away  whatever  was  cf  a  nature  to  give  me  pain,  to  adapt 
my  situation  to  my  resources,  to  caress  it,  in  order  to 
render  it  the  more  complaisant,  to  employ  my  mind  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  less  room  for  care,  to  ad. 
vancc  v/ith  eyes  shut  towards  a  future,  which  my  will 
had  not  the  power  to  modify,  that  I  might  not  see  all  the 
threatening  things  which  it  might  bring  with  it,  am' 
to  open  them  unless  to  look  at  a  very  short  distance  j  to 
depend  a  little  upon  calculation,  a  little  more  on  the 
putation  which  I  possessed,  still  more  on  the  facility  of 
my  character  to  give  way  to  men  and  cireumstanees, 
and  a  great  deal  upon  the  chance  which  a  combination 
of  all  these  should  produce ;  in  short,  to  impose  silence 
on  my  imiigination,  if  it  should  dare  to  assail  me  with 
importunate  regrets  or  desires,  by  comparing  my  lo 
with  what  it  might  have  been — London  with  Ham- 
liberty  in  a  foreign  land  with  a  prison  in  my  own  eoim 
try. 

This  plan — if  plan  it  were — has  succeeded.  If  it  has  no 
gained  me  happiness,  it  has  at  least  rendered  time  support 
able.  It  even  seems  to  mo  that  wlien  the  sorrows  of  the  first 
moment  had  once  become  blunted — and  they  were  very 
keen — my  life  has  not  been  either  more  unhappy,  more 
idle,  or  more  unpleasant  than  formerly.  It  seems,  indeed, 
that  I  should  liave  to  applaud  myself  for  this  trial,  even 
if  it  were  not  destined  to  be  prolonged.  Proscription  ha 
proved  to  be  a  title  to  consideration  and  interest :  I  hav 
endeavoured  to  give  to  exile  the  character  of  travel, 
dwell  in  a  world  tliat  is  new  to  me.  T  there  find  otlic 
manners,  other  amusements.  But  it  is  life,  it  is  eons: 
deration,  Ihnt  an  honourable  man  saves  from  the  wreck 
of  a  hisli  I-  ill""  :  .1"  ■ .'  all  it  is  liberty,  it  is  air.  Ought 
I  to  (■<,::       :  ;  !  -  llect  that  I  might,  that  h      " 

proliatiii  '  :    'i    .r.  been  deprived  of  the  one,  and 

hivoliMl  ,, i.  Ml  I,  p  ■  ijtiier  than  the  barred  window 

a  forUIii;!i  t:,isLle  wLiuiu  hiive  admitted?  I  have  found,  I 
know  not  how,  good-will,  which,  treated  with  due  attc 
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,  has  ripened  into  aiTcction,  acquaintances  who  are 
become  friends. 

That  varnish  of  condemn.ation  which  I  carry  along 
itli  me  has  not  been  unserviceable  to  me.  The  curiosity 
which  in  England  attaches  to  whatever  is  out  of  the  com- 
mon course,  to  men  as  well  as  to  things;  the  vanity  which 

ises  those  who  have  played  a  conspicuous  part  to  be 

ight  after;  filled  up  all  the  voids  left,  especially  at  first, 
by  the  various  elements  composing  my  existence.  They 
have  bound  them  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
them  an  elevated  situation  in  society,  and  to  make  of  me, 
pito,  nay,  perhaps  on  account,  of  tlie  events  wliich 
have  been  my  dov.'nfall,  a  personage  who  by  common 
consent  is  sought  after,  questioned,  consulted ;  for  whom 
the  first  place  is  every  where  reserved;  and  who,  notwith- 
standing his  previous  habits,  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  po- 
litical authority. 

A  continual  alternation  of  visits  among  a  numerous  so- 
ciety, which  appeared  desirous  to  lay  itself  open  to  my 
observation,  and  of  complete  seclusion,  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal valuable  materials,  time  and  solitude  to  study  and 
arrange  them.  I  was  in  a  new  situation,  stimulated  by 
a  something  to  which  I  was  unaccustomed,  and  which 
extended  itself  to  my  moral  and  physical  economy. 

All  this  acted  powerfully  upon  my  senses,  roused  in- 
spirits, and  gave  them  an  impetus  and  a  direction  whici 
they  had  never  had.  My  sensations  issued  from  a  come 
of  my  imagination  in  which  methought  I  had  never  ye 
rummaged;  thoughts,  ideas,  to  which  I  was  a  strange! 
came  forth  from  it. 

1  set  about  cultivating  a  soil  from  which  I  had  not  yet 
demanded  any  crop,  and  which,  without  costing  me  fa- 
tigue, yielded  far  beyond  my  hopes.  Placed  hitherto  in 
high  situations,  I  had  considered  them  only  as  means  ol 
seeing  farther,  of  embracing  wider  prospects. 

I  was  then  in  the  first  bo.xes  of  the  great  theatre  of  the 
world.  I  saw  more  at  my  case;  perliaps  I  did  not  ob. 
serve  so  closely.  Thrust  down  into  the  pit,  mingled  witli 
the  crowd,  elbowed,  squeezed,  in  my  turn,  looking  from 
below  at  the  scene  which  I  used  to  view  from  above,  ob 
jects  appeared  under  another  aspect,  whilst  tlie  drama  losi 
none  of  its  interest. 

I  had  time;  I  had  v,'rought  for  myself  independence 
I  employed  them  in  rendering  an  account  to  myself  of 
what  I  had  seen  and  done  in  the  course  of  my  adminis- 
trative career,  and  during  the  short  but  stormy  period  of 
my  ministry;  of  what  politics,  events,  chances,  were  pre. 
paring  for  or  against  the  cause  with  which  my  lot  was 
connected;  of  what  struck  my  eye  and  my  mind  in  the 
land  of  exile. 

Too  true  not  to  be  otfensive,  composed  to  record,  but 
for  myself  alone,  recollections  that  are  precious  to  me, 
the  period  at  which  these  memoirs  shall  appear  cannot 
be  specified.  In  all  probability  I  may  not  be  permitted 
to  judge  of  the  effect  which  they  shall  produce.     There 


the  pleasures,  all  tlie  consolations,  which  they 
contain. 

These  encroachments  upon  sorrow,  these  short  i'evels 
illusions,  assist  me,  in  some   measure,  to  shift  mis. 
fortune  from  one  shoulder  to  another,  and  tend  to  lighten 
the  burden. 

I  had  enough  to  do  with  my  own  troubles.     I  have,  as 
■  as  lay  in  my  power,  kept  aloof  from  those  which  were 
t  absolutel}'  personal  to  me.     Many  griefs  are  purely 
nventional :  we  sliould  greatly  diminish  the  sum  total 
of  tliese,  were  we  to  enclose  them,  like  mourning,  within 
specific  circle  of  afieetions.    That  we  should  grieve  on 
account  of  those  we  love  is  quite  natural ;  but  to  carry 
pity  to  the  length  of  grief  for  calamities  which  will  never 
reach  us,  and  which  we   cannot  alleviate,  for  persons 
whom  we  have  never  seen,  and  who  will  not  thank  us 
for  it,  is  a  luxury  of  aflliction,  in  which  we  ought  not  to 
indulge,  unless  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  that  way  for 
ourselves,  and  we  are  annoyed  by  an  excess  of  happiness 
and  joy — a  very  rare  circumstance  in  life,  and  of  very 
short  duration !     A  noble  mind  takes  a  rcid  shai'e  in  the 
afflictions  of  those  who  are  dear  to  it ;  a  weak  one  has  af- 
fections in  reserve  for  all  the  sorrows  that  are  revealed  to 
it.    The  sympathy  of  the  one  may  be  of  service ;  tliat  of 
the  other  is  of  none. 

There  are — I  know  it  from  experience — few  misfor- 
tunes, at  tlie  bottom  of  which,  if  we  make  strict  search, 

the 

they  sometimes  hurt  honourable  feelings,  and  are  based 
upon  considerations  wliieh  appear  to  be  not  so.  In  the 
end,  however,  they  produce  their  effect :  all  that  is  requi- 
site is  to  allow  them  time.     It  is  sufticient  to  leave  to  I' 


are  facts  which  my  situation,  whilst  imparting  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  them,  forbids  me  to  reveal.  The  anecdotes 
which  might  serve  to  season  the  whole  would  attack  men 
whom  it  is  my  duty  to  spare,  and  to  whom  I  have  vowed 


gratitude  and  affection.    We 


uppc; 


dotes,  I  should  be  but  the  cold  and  spiritless  narrator 
events,  which  I  should  relate,  just  as  many  otliers  ha 
d»ne,  without  diving  to  tlie  bottom,  in  order  to  discover 
their  causes  and  to  trace  their  results.  I  find  myself 
compelled,  therefore,  to  keep  these  memoirs  in  my  port, 
folio,  or  not  to  take  them  out  of  it  unless  to  communicate 
them  to  a  few  friends,  and  to  give  autlientic  evidence  of 
possession. 

To  confess  the  truth,  I  regret  that  it  is  so,  because 
think  that  I  perceive  in  tlic  subject,  and  in  the  coloui 
which  I  have  given  to  it,  something  that  classes  a  hi 
torian. 

By  availing  myself  of  the  facility  of  character  eonsis 
ent  with  my  personal  dignity ;  by  forgetting  so  much  of 
the  past  as  would  have  produced  only  useless  regrets ;  by 
calling,  above  all,  to  my  aid  those  family  alfections,  those 
relations  of  a  friendship  tried  by  adversity,  those  attach, 
inents  to  one's  native  land,  so  powerfid  against  misfor- 
tune, so  consolatory  in  affliction ;  I  have  created  for  my- 
self an  existence  endurable  within  myself,  honourable  and 
even  brilliant  without. 

When  the  pangs  of  exile  are  too  acute,  when  the 
paration  from  ail  that  is  dear  to  me  is  too  painfully  felt, 
I  have  recourse  to  my  imagination ;  I  give  scope  to  " 
directing  it  towards  my  couuli  \ ,  il:  ■         '"-  '^  v-'i' 
not  forbidden  to  it,  as  it  is  !;i  I     .      .'    ' 
finds,  the  objects  of  my  ulV  -    ;  ,      ,   :  i 

with  a  harvest  of  soothing  1  111  I.,  .  I  ...  ii      i.. 

tions,  which  I  examine  at  leisun,  v.  {ucli  1 1../.,  ...s  it 
piecemeal,  one  by  one ;  wliicli  I  press  to  squeezu  u 


latter  tile  task  of  l 


•  then 


vith  decorun 


For, 


tlianks  to  that  mediator,  what  would  be  wrong  to-day  will 
be  right  in  a  month — in  a  few  days.  Should  we  be  so  very 
culpable,  if  we  were  to  assist,  to  urge,  the  operation  of 
the  remedy,  paying  due  respect  at  the  same  time  to  all 
the  decencies  of  social  life,  which  we  can  never  oppose 
without  great  prejudice  to  ourselves  ? 

Whilst  defending  myself  against  grief,  I  did  not,  how- 
ever, resist  certain  melancholy  impressions  which  re- 
sulted from  my  position,  and  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  me  to  escape. 

Few  can  have  any  conception  of  tliat  grief  which  is 
felt  for  an  absent  fatker-land,  who  have  not  experienced  it 
with  the  terrible  accessory  of  exile,  which  deprives  you 
of  the  hope  of  ever  revisiting  it,  and  the  happiness  of 
having  a  point  upon  which  to  base  your  plans.  The  re- 
collections which,  under  other  circumstances,  you  would 
have  called  forth  as  means  of  comfort  or  resignation,  be- 
set you,  annoy  you,  because  they  are  then  but  regrets. 

Have  those  friends  of  whose  aft'ections  they  remind 
you  themselves  remained  faithful  ?  Are  not  those  who 
have  retained  their  attachment  to  you  as  unhappy  as 
yourself  upon  your  account?  Shall  you  ever  see  them 
again  ?  That  adored  mother,  whose  old  age  it  is  your 
duty  to  render  less  oppressive,  will  expire,  and  her  hand, 
actuated  by  that  instinct  of  tenderness,  which  survives 
all  other  sensations,  will  in  vain  seek  your  brow  to  lay 
upon  it  her  last  blessing.  Your  wife,  separated  from 
you  for  ever,  is  doomed  to  a  precarious  position,  an  equi- 
vocal existence,  a  melancholy  life,  and  bUghted  i)rospeets. 
Your  children,  educated  afar  from  you,  will  soon  find 
your  features  erased  from  their  memory,  as  well  as  your 
affection  from  their  hearts  :  they  will  know  you  only  by 
the  name  which  you  have  transmitted  to  them,  which 
they  will  be  reproached  with  as  a  fault,  which  will  be 
objected  to  them  as  an  obstacle.  Who  knows  but  that, 
wear}'  of  your  proscription,  whieli  will  extend  to  them, 
they  may  behold  with  indifference,  nay  even  wish  for, 
the  event  which  will  replace  them  in  the  ordinary  con- 
dition of  society  ? 

Upon  notliing — not  even  upon  inanimate  things  them- 
selves— dare  you  suffer  your  thoughts  to  dwell.  If  tlic 
flower  which  enamels  the  meads  of  your  country  springs 
up  beneath  your  feet,  its  form,  its  fragrance,  remind  you 
of  happy  day^s  which  will  never  return,  of  affeelionate 
recollections  which  perhaps  you  alone  still  cherish,  of  the 
sports  of  your  childhood,  and  even  of  the  friends  wlio 
shared  tliem — but  they  remind  you  too  that  you  are 
CONDEMNED  ncvcr  to  bcliold  them  more. 

The  estates  which  you  possessed,  and  to  wliieh  you 
owed  the  enjoyments  attached  to  wealth,  you  are  forced 
lo  renounce.  The  dweUing  which  rnn  had  taken  de- 
li :-';t  in  embellishing,  the  Irr---;  vliiiii   i  I'nrl   planted, 

!'.     -1  -lis  which  lent  you  i! '■    '      -     ■:    w  ill  never 

..111.  Nevermore  sli:i::  ■•  i- .1  nn  those 
i-:..  ,     aliieh  you  kid  out  y,. 1.1   ,   ,:     .will  your 

of  cuntcmplating.     Your  iuiuguiivtion  will  fatignc  itself 


in  retraciii<r  all  their  contours,  and  in  pausing,  struck 
by  the  imperfection  of  the  picture,  upon  all  the  objects 
which  chance  shall  present  to  it. 

The  gait  of  a  stranger  will  remind  you  of  a  friend. 
You  brush  away  the  tears  that  dim  your  vision,  that  you 
may  take  a  better  look  at  an  aged  woman,  whose  fixed 
and  sorrowful  eye  persuades  you  that  she  too  is  pining 
Kftcr  a  son  who  is  never  to  be  restored  to  her.  The 
gerness  with  which  a  boy  runs  to  meet  his  father  ' 
bring  to  your  remembrance  that  thus  your  son  too  would 

To  re'unite  in  your  memory  cherished  features,  you 
will  love  to  place  yourself  amidst  a  group  of  cliildren  of 
the  age  of  your  own  :  from  one  you  will  borrow  its  blue 
eyes,  from  another  its  light  hair,  from  a  third  its  ruddy 
checks.  Others  will  furnish  you  with  their  smile,  their 
air,  their  stature,  the  tone  of  their  voice.  But  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  illusion  is  on  the  point  of  being  complete, 
your  exhausted  imagination  will  suffer  these  traits, 
wliich  it  had  been  so  assiduously  collecting,  to  slip  from 
its  grasp;  and  you  will  find  yourself  surrounded  by 
noisy  urchins,  uninteresting  to  you  since  you  have  ceas- 
ed to  seek  in  their  faces  rescxnblancea  to  tJiat  which  you 
were  striving  to  retrace. 

By  separating  the  dearest  objects  from  one  anotJier, 
exile  produces  on  the  soul  a  grief  which  finds  no  remedy 
but  in  hope,  if  the  separation  is  to  have  a  term  ;  in  ob- 
livion, if  it  is  to  last  for  ever. 

In  the  first  ease  the  sorrow  is  loss  keen,  but  of  niUeh 
longer  duration  ;  because  the  thoughts  dwell  inces-santly 
on  subjects  which  nourish  griefl  In  the  second,  it  makes 
an  effort  to  wean  itself  from  what  would  afflict  it  to  nc 
purpose ;  it  portions  off  the  past,  in  order  not  to  embar- 
rass the  future  with  it.  It  soon  directs  itself  towards 
other  objects  ;  it  is  occupied  witli  otiier  engagements, 
other  combinations.  By  interposing  between  it  and  tlie 
affections  with  wliieh  it  must  learn  to  dispense,  time 
sensibly  effaces  the  recollection  of  them. 

Weary  of  the  attempts  which  it  makes  to  preserve 
some  traces  of  the  features  of  relatives,  of  friends,  of 
those  who  are  dear  to  it,  the  heart  relinquishes  to  tJje 
mind  the  task  of  retaining  the  fleeting  impression. 

The  memory,  in  its  turn,  divests  itself  of  names, 
at  long  intervals,  it  succeeds  in  catching  them  aga 
feels  neither  interest  nor  regret  on  the  occasion.     One 
has  ceased  to  love  ;  of  what  use  would  it  be  to 
ber? 

Soon  nothing  more  is  left  of  the  country  which  the 
exile  shall  never  see  again  but  aSection  for  the  pb 
his  birth.   That  affection  subsists  even  when  indifference 
has  disgarnishcd   it  of  those  who  seemed  desirous  of 
causing  it  to  be  cherished. 

These  reflections  incessantly  haunt  the  thoughts  of  an 
exile.  Torments  of  his  life,  they  take  away  the  relisli 
from  the  rare  pleasures  which  he  migiit  be  permitted  to 
enjoy.  They  mingle  with  his  meditations  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  prevent  his  indulging  in  them.  They  oblige 
him  to  fly  that  he  may  leave  them  behind  him  ;  to  shil't 
from  place  to  place,  in  order  to  baiHe  their  approach  ;  to 
seek  noisy  scenes,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  from  his 
ears  all  ihe  painful  things  with  which  tiiey  would  fill 

And  what  would  he  gain  by  giving  liimself  up  to 
grief?  Nothing.  It  would  weaken  tlie  forliiude  which 
is  necessary  for  liim,  without  imparting  any  useful  coun- 
sel whatever,  it  would  paralyse  his  energy,  and  would 
give  him  up,  in  a  more  feeble  state,  to  attacks,  with 
which  all  tlie  strength  that  nature  has  bestowed  is  not 
sufficient  to  cope.  It  is  his  duty,  on  tlie  contrary,  to 
arm  himself  witli  resignation  for  the  endurance  of  tiie 
ills  which  he  cannot  prevent,  with  resolution  to  combat 
what  he  cannot  avoid  ;  to  accustom  his  mind  to  create  a 
future  for  itself,  and  to  enrich  it  with  all  that  can  make 
it  a  medium  of  compensation  for  the  past,  of  consolation 
for  the  present ;  and  to  seek  diversion  in  the  indulgence 
of  tastes  which  are  most  habitual  to  him,  and  which  he 
is  most  capable  of  gratifying. 

Habit  comes  to  the  aid  of  philosophy  in  tlie  efforts 
which  she  makes  to  hghten  the  burden  of  misfortune. 

Between  the  sensations  and  the  position  of  those  who 
suffer,  tliere  are  relations  to  which  must  be  attributed 
that  equal  division  of  good  and  ill  whicli  is  to  i)c  observ- 
ed among  tlie  various  classes  of  society.  Joy  and  grief  are, 
though  with  very  different  causes  and  very  distant  points 
of  departure,  carried  to  the  same  degree  by  individuals 
belonging  to  different  social  situations.  The  ailisan  who 
carries  home  to  his  family  the  wages  of  his  week's  la- 
bour, is  as  well  pleased  as  the  ambassador  who  has  just 
obtained  payment  of  the  order  for  his  monthly  salary. 
The  one  tliinks  of  the  noisy  joys  of  the  pot-house  ;  the 
other  of  tlie  pleasure  of  gratifying  some  expensive  whim. 
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A  clown  feels  as  much  delight  in  meeting  with  a  coun- 
try girl,  as  one  of  the  great  world  in  the  society  of  a 
duchess.     The  banker,  to  whom  a  bankruptcy  has  left  a 
fortune  of  no  more  than  two  or  three  millions  (of  francs) 
fancies  himself,  and  is  in  reality,  as  unfortunate  as  the 
farmer  who  has  lost  his  cow.     There  is  as  much  grief 
in  the  soul  of  the  poor  wretcli  who  is  turned 
garret  because  he  is  unable  to  pay  the  rent,  as  in  that  of 
a  monarch  driven  by  rebellion  from  his  dominions. 
Ihe  end  of  their  career,  the  king  and  the  beggar,  if  they 
had  kept  an  exact  account  of  their  joys  and  their  griefi 
and  were  to  compare  them,  would  find  tliat  each  day  had 
brought  them  an  equal  proportion,  and  that  life  has  no 
been  heavier  or  lighter  for  the  one  than  for  the  other 
each  of  them  has  enjoyed  and  suffered  after  his  manner 
tliat  is  all  the  difference  which  would  strike  tliem. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  ascertain  the  justice  of  these 
reflections,  in  comparing  my  past  existence  with  my  pre- 
sent existence,  my  pains  and  pleasures  of  past  times 
with  my  present  pains  and  pleasures,  my  own  country 
with  a  foreign  land.  Tlie  days,  tlie  months,  the  years, 
pass  away  in  one  situation  as  they  did  in  the  other.  Set- 
ing  aside  my  affections,  the  preference  which  I  should 
give  to  the  old  manner  of  sunering  and  enjoying  over 
one  proceeds  entirely,  I  am  certain,  from  a  relic 
of  habit. 

Determined  not  to  neglect  any  thing  which  could  tend 
to  lighten  the  pressure  of  my  situation,  I  solicited  suc- 
cour from  adversity  itself  against  adversity.  I  have 
found  that  a  great  affliction,  which  predominates  over, 
embraces,  absorbs,  all  the  trifling  vexations  of  a  painful 
position,  is  more  easily  endured  than  petty  crosses,  the 
p^acc  of  which  it  in  some  measure  usurps.  I  have  a  no- 
tion that  all  my  philosophy  would  have  found  it  difficult 
lo  overcome  the  mortifieation  of  losing  a  lolly  position, 
and  tlie  influence  and  consideration  attached  to  them,  nr 
lo  combat  even  the  habits  resultijig  from  them,  h.n.!  r:i^v 
ordinary  circumstances  suddenly  hurled  me  li  '■ 
eminent  post  which  I  occupied   to  the  spot  w  I,  i 

started  to  attain  it.  A  great  catastrophe  aec(n,;|.,.i,,.  ,  j,^ 
that  event.  It  substituted  dangers  lo  the  vexation;^  vv  julIi  \^ 
I  should  have  dreaded.  ut 

Sorrowful  recollections  of  tlie  past,  an  inclination  to|fa 
compare  it  with  the  presenl,  at  the  risk  of  finding  ' 
latter  nought  but  subjects  of  grief,  regret  for  advantages 
which  were  never  to  return — all  fled  at  the   prospt 
the  perils  which  threatened  me,  and  the  sensation  of 
tlie  happiness  which  I  felt  at  escaping  them. 

I  no  longer  tliink  of  my  having  been  minister  and 
possessed  of  power. 

I  have  escaped  the  horrors  of  a  situation  which  might 
have  been  terrible.  This  idea  leaves  no  room  for  regret : 
if  there  is  some  left  for  a  little  hope,  'tis  as  much  as 

Adversity  finds,  moreover,  resources  and  consolations 
in  tlie  dignity  and  resignation  with  which  it  is  accom- 
panied. 

Time,  when  one  is  wise  enough  to  suffer  it  to  act 
witliout  thwarting  its  action,  succeeds  in  making  a  po- 
ition  endurable.  It  wears  down  recollections,  begin- 
ling  with  tlicir  asperities,  retrenches  what  was  too  pain- 
ul  in  them,  frames  pleasures  proportionate  to  the  facul- 
ies  which  are  left  for  relishing  them,  and  throws  them 
nto  the  road  leading  to  the  term  of  all  woes,  in  order  to 
nduce  them  to  pursue  it. 

Among  my  blessings  I  reckon  the  ills  from  which  I 
m  exempt:  envy  is  one  of  them.  I  have  always  thought 
that  life  is  too  short  to  waste  any  portion  of  it  in  fretting 
at  the  prosperity  of  others.  Strictly  speaking,  this  way 
flocking  at  things  is  a  calculation  of  personal  interest  ; 
for  envy  is  a  painful  sentiment,  a  vexation  which  brings 
nothing,  and  for  whieli  it  is  necessary  to  find  some 
consolations,  of  which  one  has  but  too  many  occasions 
to  make  a  better  use. 

am  addicted  to  habits  and  tastes  which  it  would  cost 
me  painful  efforts  to  modify  or  correct.     I  am  not  aware 
of  any  great  necessity  to  do  so.     To  have  made  the  at- 
tempt in  youth,  at  a  period  when  the  future  stretehedout 
before  me,  and  when  errors  may  have  consequences 
of  long  duration,  might  have  been  proper  enough.     But 
that  the  future  is  very  much  abridged,  that  I  can 
calculate  its  remotest  term  within  a  few  days,  to  devote 
le  remainder  of  it  to  a  contest  with  the  habits  in  which 
have  grown  old,  would  be  the  height  of  folly.     I  keep 
them  like  aflfections. 

Then  comes  an  age,  when,  weary  of  every  thing,  what 
one  deems  the  best  part  of  the  pleasure  is  the  end  of  it, 
and  when  the  summary  of  an  amusing  day  is  sleep.  I 
have  reached  it.  A  similar  enjoyment  ought  to  be 
reserved  for  me,  when,  withdrawing  from  the  vortex  of 
the  world,  and  from  tlic  remnant  of  business,  which  I 
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might  call  the  liquidation  of  my  past  position,  I  shall 
give  myself  up  to  absolute  repose.  Who  knows  if  it  will 
not  be  the  same  when  my  eyes  shall  close  never  to  open 
again  ! 

When  I  have  exhausted  reflections  and  consolations 
of  this  kind,  I  invoke  the  recollections  of  self-love. 
I  search  my  past  life  to  discover  in  it  good  done  to  my 
country,  services  rendered  to  my  friends,  circumstances 
honourable  to  myself.  Neither  are  these  attempts 
vain.  I  glorify  myself  without  scruple,  tliough,  were  I 
not  to  do  so,  nobody  else  would  take  the  trouble;  for  it 
would  be  .silly  to  ciilcihiti;  in.nn  tl,r  rrratitude  of  nations 
for  the  good  one  li:i,  . I.  u  (!;>  m.  ,,,  thuir  esteem  for  tlie 
important  things  oir  ',  -  ,  .  Create,  amidst  a 
thou.sand  diflicultM    .  'ulion,  labour,  per- 

severance—creat,-  ii.,  ,      ,!  ,M„  r«-.  and  indus- 

try, new  moans  of  ili  \  ■  ,'        '       I  ;i  ilii'  [piTisperity 

of  a   cnunlry  on  s  J:,,  ,:y;iw  down 

hatred  upon  your-.!!.   .      .  ,         .     ii!;ins,  and 

as  you  are  in  power.  Whi-.i  ynu  ;.r.-  roni.ned  from  it, 
public  opinion  will  correct  itself.  It  will  discover  good 
in  what  has  been  done,  injustice  in  the  judgments  that 
have  been  pronounced. 

later  period,  very  long  afterwards,  a  statue  will 
perhaps  be  raised  to  the  benefactor  of  the  country,  not 
because  he  has  done  good,  but  because,  by  throwing  a 
-  antle  over  Hie  dress  which  he  wore,  he  may  be  made 
e  subject  of  a  monument,  which  would  set  off  the 
iblie  place  of  some  city,  and  which  is  recommended  by 
e  vanity  of  some  administrator,  wlio  aspires  to  the 
mour  of  having  erected  it,  and  of  obtaining  a  similar 

This  posthumous  glory,  this  accidental  recollection  of 

talents   long  unappreciated,  though  usefully  employed, 

■  reparation  of  an  ob,^tiit;i1r-  injustice,  are  of  no 

lii;)'  v.lin  i;   i!ip   ,-;!.:  ,f  r.rilicm — he  is  dead. 


■"  '■"  i^i  ■  i; ^  ,.    J .  ,  .,, :,...-  Mill  that  may  be  ad- 

j.l.i.m.ju.-,  lu  IliiM.,  .-iill  I.  s.-,  a  cuiiipensation  for  his 
gleet  of  Us  personal  mturesls  and  the  fortunes  of  his 
nily. 

But,  if  he  had  built  a  play  house,  if  he  had  planted  a 
icw  trees  in  rows  to  make  a  drive,  to  which  people  would 
not  have  failed  to  give  his  name,  then  would  he  have 
immortalised  himself;  he  would  be  thought  more  highly 
offer  fifty  paces  of  prom.enade  than  for  fifty  leagues  of 

The  moral  which  I  draw  from  these  reflections  is, 
that  little  things  serve  for  a  ticket  to  great  ones ;  tiiat  is, 
that  if  we  create  the  latter  to  recommend  ourselves  to 
posterity,  we  must  not  neglect  the  others,  if  we  would 
gain  the  good  opinion  of  the  present  generation. 

My  observations  are  deduced  from  my  own  experience. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  administration  I  am  conscious 
of  having  done  some  good.  Who  notices  it  ?  who  talks 
of  it  ?  Not  a  creature  behind  my  back  ;  a  few  polite 
people  when  they  meet  me. 

1  have  embellished  a  quarter  of  Nismes  ;  the  people 
have  given  it  my  name ;  all  vied  in  complimenting  me 

This  administrative  bagatefle,  to  which  I  attached  no 
importance,  which  I  considered  as  merely  a  diversion 
from  labours  of  a  higher  order,  has  contributed  more  to 
my  reputation  than  the  results  obtained  by  undertakings 
of  real  utility,  more  even  than  the  part  which  I  had  in 
tlie  success  of  the  expedition  against  -Algiers. 

After  this,  ransack  your  brains  for  honourable  ideas ! 
expend  ypur  health  in  realising  them  I  Sacrifice  yourself 
to  the  pfiblic  interest,  that  you  may  see  the  most  in- 
significant of  your  labours  preferred  to  your  noblest  con- 
ceptions, and  frequently  a  coxcomb  or  an  idiot  to  yoursel.'", 
who  are  neitlier  !  Let  an  occasion  for  popular  delirium 
arrive ;  offer  your  services  in  expiation  of  the  crime  of 
not  having  had  force  sufficient  to  make  reason  triumph, 
and  you  will  see  if  they  will  abate  one  iota  of  the  rigour 
you  will  be  banished,  imprisoned — too 


y  conscience  does  not  forget  itself  whilst  engaged  in 
soothing  afflictions  originating  in  the  counsels  which  it 
gave  me.  It  was  this  that  induced  me  to  pursue  a  track, 
the  difficulties  and  daggers  of  which  reason  failed  not  to 
point  out.  It  was  this  that  encouraged  me  to  persevere 
occasions  when  I  might,  without  dishonour,  have 
withdrawn  myself  from  a  danger  which  I  saw  imminent 
■irremediable. 

When  I  reflected  that,  for  the  loss  of  liberty,  perhaps 

of  life,  no  compensation  would  be  made  either  to  me,  if 

ved,  or  to  my  memory,  if  I  should  perish  ;  that,  in 

the  event  even  of  a  triumph,  the  glory  of  it  would  be  con- 
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tested,  to  say  nothinj^  of  the  risks  which  I  should  have  run ; 
tliat  the  prince  whom  I  should  liave  served,  that  the  publie 
interested  in  my  success,  would  repay  my  services  with 
ingratitude  alone ;  that  envy,  which  would  not  fail  to  in- 
terfere, would  be  sure  to  attack  iny  very  intentions :  it 
was  again  my  conscience  that  liiled  me  above  tiiese  con- 
siderations, well  founded  as  it  acknowledged  them  to  be. 

At  this  moment  it  tells  me  that  there  are  principles 
fi'om  which  a  man  of  honour  can  never  deviate,  without 
doing  an  injury  to  his  reputation  and  a  still  greater  in- 
jury to  society;  that  the  principles  which  are  connected 
with  the  stability  of  governments  belong  to  this  number, 
and  ouglit  to  he  placed  in  the  first  line ;  that  on  the  re- 
spect paid  to  these  depends  the  welfare  of  nations  ;  that, 
all  these  principles  going  back  to  royalty,  whicli  is  the 
personification  of  nations,  we  owe  to  kings  the  tribute  of 
a  dcvotedness  free  from  considerations  which  would  tend 
to  restrict  its  limits  and  its  operation ;  that,  in  accepting 
the  confidence  of  a  monarch,  wo  are  bound  to  the  nation 
whose  representative  and  organ  ho  is  as  we  are  to  him- 
self; that  to  violate  the  iidclity  wo  have  sv/orn  is  a  crime 
against  society ;  that  to  hesitate  about  the  execution  of 
the  orders  which  ho  issues  is  to  corapromiso  the  safety  of 
the  state;  that,  in  calculating  the  chances  of  finding  the 
public  interest  in  tlie  will  of  a  sovereign,  or  in  the  ad- 
verse v/ill  of  fiietions,  there  are  more  probabilities  in 
favour  of  the  former,  because  it  is  more  deliberate,  more 
calm,  because  it  is  founded  on  antecedents  and  facts,  and 
pooauso  it  tends  to  preserve :  whereas  the  popular  will, 
fund  of  theories,  hasty,  and  inconsiderate,  tends  to  de- 
stroy ;  that  consequently  the  public  interest  imposes  upon 
us  as  a  duty,  fidelity  to  kings,  and  that  in  the  term 
fidelity  wo  ought  to  comprehend  all  the  acts  which  can 
render  it  complete  and  efficacious ;  that  in  certain  in- 
stances the  application  of  these  principles  may  fail  of  its 
effect,  but  that  nevertheless  it  ought  always  to  be  tried. 

Then,  returning  to  what  concerns  me  personally,  it 
adds,  tliat  I  did  right  to  sacrifice  the  situation  which  I 
held,  and  which  I  liked,  not  to  a  prospect  of  ambition 
(mad  indeed  must  he  have  been  who  had  suffered  him- 
self to  be  so  surprised  in  1S29,)  but  to  considerations  of 
duty  t9  a  king  whom  one  durst  no  longer  serve ;  to  the 
sight  of  the  danger  which  threatened  him,  and  the  dis- 
grace which  there  would  be  in  withdrawing  one's  self 
from  it  when  summoned  to  take  his  part ;  that  it  was 
my  duty  to  employ,  for  the  defence  of  the  post  committed 
to  me,  all  the  resources  which  honour,  reason,  and  the 
desperate  state  of  affairs,  should  suggest ;  all  ths  energy 
inherent  in  my  character ;  that  the  means  which  I  con. 
suited  appeared  to  me,  as  they  still  appear,  the  only  service- 
able, the  only  possible  ones,,  and  that  they  were  prescrib- 
ed in  Article  14  of  the  fundamental  law  ;  that  if  they 
failed  of  their  effect,  it  was  because  they  were  not  so 
complete  as  I  had  required  them  to  be  ;  that,  at  the  aspect 
of  the  inevitable  chance  of  ruin  which  presented  itself 
at  the  moment  of  the  attempt,  such  as  it  had  been  'pre- 
pared, it  was  my  duty  to  conduct  myself  as  I  did,  and 
not  to  separate  my  cause  from  that  of  the  monarch  and 
the  monarchy,  which  nothing  tlicn  had  power  to  save, 
and  of  my  colleagues  who  generously  associated  them- 
selves with  ti;eir  fate  ;  that  I  had  satisfied  the  claims  of 
Belf-Iove  by  pointing  out  the  errors  committed,  and  the 
commands  of  honour  by  seriously  taking  my  share  of 
their  consequences  ;  that  I  ought  to  accept,  as  an  indem- 
nification for  misfortune,  the  honour  of  having  done  my 
4uty  and  set  an  example  of  fideUty,  misjudged  by  the 
present  generation,  whose  opinion  is  governed  by  the 
event ;  but  which  will  some  day  perhaps  be  appreciated, 
and  find  injitators  more  favoured  by  circumstances  than 
I  have  been. 

I  accept  these  consolations  furnished  mo  by  a  con- 
science to  which  alone  I  applied  for  directions  relative  to 
the  line  of  conduct  which  I  was  to  pursue  :  they  take 
from  my  griefs  their  moral  side,  and  thus  lighten  what  I 
have  left  to  bear. 

I  should  be  ungrateful  were  I  not  to  mention  one  of 

befall 

Something  is  yctlefl  me  of  my  past  greatness  :  that  is, 
friends  who  owe  me  no  grudge  for  having  been  prosper- 
ous and  powerful,  and  who  remember  the  share  which  I 
gave  them  in  my  good  fortune.  Not  an  inhabitant  of 
the  country  which  was  under  my  administration,  to  what 
class  and  to  what  opinion  soever  he  may  belong,  comes 
near  the  spot  which  affords  me  an  asylum,  without  de- 
voting to  me  his  first  visit.  All  of  them  speak  to  me  of 
the  good  which  I  have  done  or  tried  to  do  ;  all  show  me 
aftoetion  or  gratitude.  And  I,  who  in  prosperity  kept 
carefully  on  my  guard  against  flattery,  complaisantly 
suffer  her  to  come  and  pay  court  to  me  in  adversity. 

As  this  tribute  is  wholly  disinterested  on  the  part  of 
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those  by  whom  it  is  offered,  I  take  it  for  truth.  When 
one  is  proscribed,  is  one  so  very  culj>iblc  to  seek  allevia- 
tion for  one's  woes  in  the  idea,  even  though  exaggerated, 
of  the  esteem  or  affection  which  one  inspires  ? 

ut,  how  soothing  are  their  words,  how  sweetly  they 
fall  upon  my  ear,  how  quickly  they  reach  my  heart,  when, 
adding  to  all  these  flatteries  something  still  more  touch- 
ing, my  friends  talk  of  my  return  to  my  native  land  I 
How  thankful  I  feel  for  the  hope  which  they  give,  and 
tlie  wishes  which  they  express  for  its  realisation. 

When  national  consolations  are  at  fault,  I  apply  for 
one,  vvLich  is  not  without  efficacy,  to  the  doctrine,  or, 
if  you  please,  the  superstition,  of  compensations,  to 
hieh  I  am  strongly  addicted.  I  believe  in  a  sort  of 
pondcratiou  of  good  and  ill.  I  never  enjoy  any  good 
that  comes  to  me  without  tempering  my  joy  by  the  pre- 
entiinent  of  something  untoward.  But  on  the  other 
and,  I  never  meet  with  any  misfortune  or  vexation,  but 
ope,  under  a  vague  and  indefinite  form,  mitigates  the 
iiprcssion.  Now  as,  in  spite  of  my  calculations,  the 
sum  of  ill  e.-cceeds  that  of  good,  I  gain  more  than  I  lose 
by  this  method  of  mingling  the  future  with  the  present. 
Such  are  the  sources  in  which  I  steep  my  soul,  to 
brace  it  against  the  calamity  which  has  oppressed  me  " 
the  two  long  years  that  have  just  elapsed.  This  period, 
which  I  might  call  tliat  of  recollection,  is  one  of  those 
which  I  have  had  most  to  myself,  in  v/hich  I  have  liv 

,  and  best  felt  and  employed  my  existence.  Till 
then,  my  faculties  had  e.>:erciBed  thonisolvos  with  e 
gy  upon  special  objects  only  ;  now  they  embrace  at  once 
both  the  past  .ind  the  present,  and  as  much  as  they  ear 
grasp  of  the  future.  I  apply  to  a  real  calamity  a  philo 
sophy  of  which  1  had  been  very  careful,  from  a  presenti' 
t  that  it  might  be  of  service  to  mo  some  time  oi 
other,  but  which  1  had  had  occasion  to  oppose  only  to 
e.'iations  of  a  fortunate  position.  I  exercise  it  at 
this  moment  upon  a  real  adversity.     I  prepare  it  for  still 

grievous  situations,  the  idea  of  which,  wilhoul 
being  able  to  account  for  it,  will  come  and  intrude  itself 
between  me  and  the  hopes  of  a  better  lot,  and  remov' 
them  to  an  indefinite  distance,  like  those  dun  colours 
which  perspective  lays  on  the  first  plans  of  a  piet 
for  a  background,  and  to  give  more  vagueness  to  objects, 
the  details  of  which  the  eye  is  unable  to  seize. 

So  much  for  the  past.  As  for  the  future,  I  have 
divided  it  into  two : — one  part  is  under  the  control  of 
my  reason,  which  takes  care  to  restrict  its  limits  in  sucli 
a  manner  that  it  can  thoroughly  knov.r  and  duly  ma 
it;  the  other  is  abandoned  to  my  imagination,  which, 
though  no  consequence  thence  accrues,  disposes  of  it 
pleasure,  and  embellishes  it  as  much  as  it  can.  Is 
wrong?  I  think  not.  But  it  were  better  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  than  to  treat  it  shabbily. 
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DV  TUE  AUTHOR  OF  TRAITS  OF  TRAVEL, 

During  my  career  of  service  I  have  met  with  num 
bers  of  brave   men,  and  a  few  cowards.     I  have  seer 

and  many  modifications;  but  I  never  met  with  bu 
one  instance  of  a  thorough  mixture  of  audacity  witli 
poltroonery,  of  the  basest  fain  t-heartcdness  with  presence 

On  joining  the  regiment  to  which  I  exchanged,  .'or 
the  sake  of  solving  in  Spain,  the  very  first  of  my  brother 
ofliccrs  to  whom  1  was  presented  by  the  major 
mauding,  was  the  captain  of  the  company  to  which  i 
was  attached.  I  never  was  so  prepossessed  in  favour  of 
any  one  at  first  sight.  He  was  a  fine  handsome  young 
man,  of  most  elegant  address,  full  of  ready  wit,  and  £ 
parently  burning  with  military  ardour.  Ho  was  a  pi 
digious  favourite  in  the  regiment.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed his  attentions  to  me,  except  the  pains  which  he 
took  to  instil  a  portion  of  his  own  gallant  spirit  into 
mine. 

The  first  time  I  went  into  action  with  this  new  reg 

ment.  Captain  X was  unfoitunately  taken  ill,  just 

before  our  brigade  was  ordered  to  advance.  Hi 
obliged  to  let  me  lead  on  his  company,  and  his  regret 
made  a  deep  impression  on  me.  It  appeared  to  mo  th 
he  suffered  more  mental  anguish  than  bodily,  ev( 
though,  I  think,  he  specified  his  being  desperately  ill 
three  places. 

Aflcr  we  had  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  from 
strong  redoubt,  the  captain  joined  us,  in  great  spirits 
"      ood  h     


her  "  kill  or  cure"  with   him.     Ho  ajmoat  wept  at 

ding  that  the  fighting  was  all  over. 

We  had  several  smart  skirmishes  soon  after  ibis  affair. 

.plain  X was  often  in  the  field,  but  I  never  hap- 
pened to  see  him  through  the  smoke,  except  on  one  oc- 
le  showed  great  tact  in  the  use  of  a  pocket- 
glass,  with  which  ho  constantly  looked  out  from  behind 
tree  or  a  mound  of  earth,  and  gave  orders  with  great 
coolness  to  me  and  the  other  subalterns,  to  advance  and 
retreat,  as  occasion  required. 

terming  business,  when  I  was  detached  with  a 
ri,  a  serious  accident  was  near   happening  to 

Captain  X .     As  soon  as  the  place  was  taken,  and  I 

returned  to  the  regiment  I  received  a  pressing  request 
to  repair  immediately  to  him,  as  he  feared  he  was  at  his 
last  gasp — dreadfully  wounded.  1  ran  to  his  quarters, 
in  a  house  just  under  the  rampart,  to  which  he  had 
crawled;  and  I  picked  up  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment 
on  my  way,  forcing  liim  to  abandon  some  other  patients 
to  give  his  whole  attention  to  my  friend.  We  found 
him  lying  on  a  mattrass,  almost  insensible. 

"  What  has  happened  ?  where  are  you  bit,  my  dear 

He  could  not  speak,  but  placed  his  hand  on  his  side. 

"  Let  me  examine  you.  Captain  X ,"  said  the  sur- 
geon. "  I  have  not  a  minute  to  lose — we  have  many 
others  wounded,  officers  and  men." 

"Ah,  my  dear  doctor,  are  you  there:"  said  the  suf- 
ferer, opening  his  eyes  for  the  first  time.  "  How  kind 
this  is — but  never  mind  me — hurry  oh' to  my  poor  fel- 
low-soldiers— it  is  of  little  matter  what  becomes  of  ma 
— I  am  too  far  gone  for  help — I  am  a  dying  man — yet 
you  need  not  exactly  say  '•killed'  in  your  report;  I  don't 
wish  to  shock  my  friends  too  suddenly.  Merely  put  me 
down  '  dangerously  uoanded.'  " 

"I  can  put  down  nothing.  Captain  X ,  till  I  sea 

your  wound,"  said  the  surgeon,  drily.  "  Wiiere  are  you 
hit,  sir?" 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  my  dear  doctor,  I  really  can't  ex- 
actly specify — that  is  to  say,  I  cannot  say  directly,  that 
I  am  absolutely  hit — but — but — " 

"But  what,  sir?  I  am  in  a  hurry — the  life  of  many 
a  brave  man  is  risked  by  this  delay — I  cannot  be  trifled 


Jtlr,"  exclaimed  the 


sur-ge 


,  with  most  unfeelii 


"  My  dear  fellow,"  resumed  X ,  "  I  am  the  last 

man  irr  the  world — the  very  last " 

"  What  is  your  wound.  Captain    X ,  if  you  are 

wounded  at  all?"  peremptorily  asked  the  surgeon. 

"  Ah,  never  mind  me,  never  mind  me,"  replied  the 
captain  ;  "  leave  me  to  my  fate — but  spare  my  friends — ■ 
break  it  gently  to  them — only  say  ^severely  wounded,' 
and  let  me  die  !" 

"  What  is  your  wound,  sir  ?  Of  what  nature,  I  ask 
you  again?" 

"  It  must,  I  think,  have  been  a  cannon  shot — I  feel 
iny  side  almost  battered  in — that  is  to  say,  a  spent  shot." 

"  I.s  tlrer-e  any  mark  ? 

"  Why,  no — no — not  decidedly  a  marh — I  cannot  say 
there  is  a  dir-ect  contusion  :  it  might  have  been,  in  fact, 
the  u-ind  of  a  twelve  pound  shot,  or  something  of  that 
kind — you  irray,  in  short,  put  me  down  (to  save  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  very  dear  to  me)  you  may  put  me  down 
^sli<;liily  wounded.'  " 

"~Wliy  really.  Captain  X " 

"  Not  a  word,  not  a  word,  my  worthy  friend — off  to 
your  duty — go,  go  along — yon  Tnwsi  put  ine  down 
'  slightly' — whatever  you  Uke,  in  short — something  — 
anything — only  pray  let  my  name  be  in  the  list  of  the 
wounded!  Not  another  word — good  by,  good  by,  my 
dear,  my  very  dear  doctor !" 

The  doctor  smiled,  as  bitterly  as  tiiough  he  had  just 
swallowed  a  dose  of  rhubarb.  He  left  the  place;  and  to 
my  infinite  surprise,  and  that  of  the  whole  army,  I  may 
say,  the  London  Gazette,  which  some  weeks  after 
brought  us  the  official  account  of  the  storming,  showed 
us  the  unprecedented  notification,  in  the  list  of  casual- 
ties, of  C^aptain  X being  "  ?:ery  slightly"  wounded. 

He  was  the  only  individual  of  the  i-egiment  who  was  not 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  this,  and  who  did  not  feel  the 
actual  cautery  of  the  surgeon's  printed  sarcasm. 

surprised,  at  the  night  attack  on  a  fortress  soon  after,  to 
hear  myself  called  loudly  from  the  head  of  the  company, 
(I  occupying  my  post  in  the  rear,  as  we  advanced  in 
subdivisions  to  tiro  breach,)  by  Ned  Flanagan,  of  Gal- 
way  town.  Captain  X 's  covering  Serjeant. 

"  Mr.  Hartigan,  Mr.  Hartigan  !  For  God's  sake,  your 
honour,  come  up,  come  up  quick,  and  lade  the  company, 
— the  c.nptain's  rrrrr  away  alreutbj^' 


Every  one  knows  wiiaL  a  hot  affair  Fuente  d'O 
was — but  no  one  look  it  so  coollj/  as  Captain  X- 
The  village  had  been  taken  and  retaken  several  t 
till  a  final  charge  in  which  our  regiment  bore  a  ] 
drove  the  enemy  out,  and  left  us  in  possession  ol 
place.     As  wo  forded  the  river,  in  close  column  of  ( 

panics,  Captain  X quietly  slipped  behind,  and  took 

up  a  position  among  the  rubbish  of  an  old  house  which 
afibrded  him  a  fine  view  of  the  business.  Tlie  colonel 
by  whom  we  were  that  day  led  on,  a  Scotsman,  wii( 
by  hereditary  right  as  brave  as  a  lion,  turned  round 
suddenly  to  the  adjutant,  and  asked  him, 

■'  Where  is  Captain  X ?" 

"  Hiding  under  that  wall.  Sir,"  answered  the  adjutant, 
pointing  to  tlie  recoiinoiterer. 

"  By  G — ,  that's  too  bad  !"  exclaimed  the  indignant 
colonel.  "GuUop  up  to  him — at  him — o»cr  him — and 
if  he  does  not  rejoin  the  regiment  instantly,  cut  him 
down  on  tiie  sput !  Now,  my  brave  lads,  on  them, 
steadily  and  coolly — give  them  the  steel,  the  steel,  my 
boys,  and  plenty  of  it  '."  added  the  colonel,  turning  to 

the  regiment,  and  quite  forgetting  Captain  X .     lia 

the  adjutant  rode  fiercely  up  to  him,  and  hurriedly  re 
peated  the  orders  he  had  received. 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  good  friend,"  said  X ,  "  what's  tlio 

,  use  of  being  so  conlbundedly  hasty  ?    Just  let  me  say 
few  words  in  e.xplanalion.     May  I  die,  my  dear  friend, 
if—" 

"  Die  and  be  hanged  I"  abruptly  uttered  the  adjutant 
putting  spurs  to  iiis  horse,  and  dashing  back  to  his  post, 
where  he  had  scarcely  arrived,  when  a  musket  sliot 
through  both  his  checks  tumbled  him  to  the  ground, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  gallant  conduct  for  that  day. 

As  soon  as  we  were  thoroughly  in  for  it  at  Salaman 
when  the  .grape-shot  began  to  pepper  the  head  of  I 
column,  and  the  men  dropped  right  and  left,  an  otfii 
of  ours   was  seen  to  throw   himself  bodily    into  a  dry 
ditch  ;  and  those  who  could  not  distinguish  who  it  was, 
thought  we  had  another   brave    fellow  knocked  over. 

But  those  who  identified  Captain  X ,  were  quite 

satisfied  that  Ae  was  in  sale  quarters.  As  soon  as  the 
business  of  that  hard  fought  day  was  well  and  thurough- 
ly  done,  we  had  ceased  firing,  and  were  charging  alter 
tJie  broken  encrny,  when  an  officer  was  dimiy  observctl 
through  the  smoke  that  was  clearing  off,  about  fifty 
yards  In  front  of  our  line,  waving  his  hat  with  its  long 
streaming  featiier,  in  one  hand,  and  flourisiiing  his 
sword  in  the  other,  cheering  on  the  regiment,  with 
shouts  of  most  vociferous  valour,  the  ArapiUes  echoing 
to  his  cry.  A  roar  of  laughter  burst  along  the  line, 
and  became  particularly  loud  when  our  compan}'  joined 
in  it,  for  we  soon  recognized  our  resuscitated  captain, 
and  knew  better  than  any  others  how  to  appreciate  his 
prowess. 

But  his  best,  and,  poor  fellow,  it  was  his  last  e.xploit, 
occurred  not  long  after  this,  at  the  siege  of  a  ph 
memorable  for  the  deterreiination  of  its  dolence,  as  n 
as  the  vigour  with  which  it  was  attacked  and  carried 

The  approaches  of  the  English  army  were  pushed 
with  a  frightful  pro.ximity  to  the  place;  so  much  so,  that 
the  guns  from  the  bastions   were  fired  point  blank  a 
dividual  officers  and  men,  who  had  the  temerity  to  i 
their  heads  above  the  trenches  ;  and  they  were  often  hit 
from  cannon  of  large  calibre,  with  as  dead  a  certainty, 
as  though  the  most  unerring  sharpshooters  had  levelled 
at  them  with  rifles. 

Our  entire  company  was  ordered  down  from  tlie  camp, 
on  a  working  party,  one  fine  morning,  out  of  our  turn  ol 
duty,  and  not  a  little  to  our  surprise^  to  replace  another 
which  had  taken  its  place  in  the  trenches  during  the 
night,  but  was  almost  annihilated  soon  after  day  break, 
by  the  terrible  cannonade  from  the  enemy's  works.  One 
of  our  subs  was  killed  the  day  before,  so  that  Captain 

X had  but  myself  and  the  ensign,  a  gigantic  Kerry. 

inan  of  about  twenty  years  old,  and  six  feet  five  inches 
high,  under  his  command.  We  were  under  cover,  as 
soon  as  we  came  within  range  of  the  enemy's  guns ; 
and  so  hot  was  the  fire,  that  not  one  of  us  felt  disposed 
to  despise  the  captain's  example  of  keeping  as  close  as 
possible. 

There  were  several  small  redoubts  thrown  up  along 
the  trenches,  from  which  elevations,  the  officers  on  duty 
could  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  men  at  work.  I  slept 
or  rather  crept  into  one  of  those,  to  relieve  the  last  sur- 
viving officer  of  the  company  we  replaced.  He  was  in 
the  act  of  eating  a  crust  of  bread,  which  his  servant 
had  procured  him  for  breakfast;  and  as  he  was  leaving 
his  post  to  my  occupation,  he  incautiously  raised  his 
head,  to  look  at  the  hostile  ramparts,  when  it  was  car- 
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ried  clean  away  by  a  twenty-four  pound  shot,  and  the 
body  knocked  several  yards  out  of  the  redoubt. 

Those  were  not  pleasant  occurrences  for  any  man's 

comfort,  but  least  of  all  so  to  one  of  Captain  X 's 

temperament.  I  was  scarcely  settled  in  the  redoubt, 
when  1  saw  him  moving  towards  me  along  the  trench, 
stooping  much  lower  than  the  utmost  prudence  requir- 
ed ;  and  he  soon  came  crawling  into  the  redoubt,  re- 
questing me  to  change  places  with  him,  and  take  the 
command  of  the  whole  i>arty,  as  he  wished  much  to 
sketch  the  bastions  of  the  fortress  :  and  he  took  out  his 
sketch  book  and  pencil  lor  the  purpose.  I  could  not  re 
fuse  his  request,  a  most  unlucky  one  for  him,  for  had 
he  stayed  where  his  duty  required,  he  had  most  probabi) 
escaped  the  catastrophe  which  ensued. 

I  had  not  changed  places  with  my  captain  fiio  mi 
nutcs,  and  had  just  stepped  upon  the  ridge  of  the  licnch 
where  the  soldiers  worked,  to  loolt  about,  as  it  was  ui} 
duty  from  time  to  time  to  do,  when  the  gcneial  ot  tlu 
day  galloped  up,  attended  by  two  aids-tie-camp,  and  a 
couple  of  orderly  dragoons.  He  was  one  of  the  bia\est 
of  the  brave;  too  brave,  indeed,  as  was  proved  by  hi-, 
death  not  long  after,  on  a  distant  service  unuoithy  of 
his  fine  talents.  He,  too,  was  an  Irishman,  and  knew 
our  regiment  well. 

"  Who  commands  this  party,  Mr.  Hartigan '"   a^kcd 

*'  T  do,  sir,"  answered  I. 

"Thcre.isawliule  company  here,  isn't  there?  Who 
is  the  captain  ?  Where  is  he  !"  were  the  rapid  quest 

"  There  is  an  entire  company — Captain  X is 

captain — ho   is  silting  in  that  redoubt,  sir,"  were 
innncdiate  answets. 

"  Sitting  in  that  redoubt !     May  he  be   doubly  — 
What  is  he  doing  there  !     Hark  ye,  sir,"  added  he 
dressing  our  finger-post  of  an  ensign,  "you  have  long 
legs;  step   out  then   quickly — go  to  that  redoubt,  and 

bring  back  Captain  X here  instantly.    Stoop,  sir 

stoop  low — lower,  I  tell  you,  or  you'il  not  have  a  iioad 
left  on  your  shoulders." 

The  introiiid  ICerryinan  strode  along,  but  cared 
nothing  for  the  general's  caution,  and  scorned  the  shel- 
ter of  gabions  or  fascines.  When  he  came  to  the  re- 
doubt, he  summoned  out  the  captain,  repeating  vcibutim 
the  general's  speech. 

"What  a   cursed    hot-headed    fellow!"    e.telaimed 

X .     "  Go  back  to  him,  my   trusty  ensign,  and  tell 

him  I  am  taking  a  sketch  of  the  first  importance  ;  I  am 
proving  the  engineers  to  have  been  all  wrong.  Tell  him 
the  service  will  absolutely  suffer  if  he  disturbs  me." 

The  ensign  strode  back  again,  and  delivered  this  mes- 
sage to  the  general,  who  was  moving  about  busily,  giv- 
ing various  orders  around  him. 

"  Taking   a   sketch !      The    engineers    all    wrong ! 

What  an   impudent  scampi      D'ye  hear  nie,  sir go 

back— tell  your  captain,  once  again,  that  I  order  himlo 
come  here;  and  if  he  refuses,  drag  him  neck  and  heels 
out  of  the  redoubt,  and  up  to  this  spot." 

'■  I'll  tell  you  wliat,  my  friend,"  said  X ,  in  reply 

to  this  second  summons,  and  hoping  that  while  he  tem- 
porised, the  general  would  lake  himself  off"~or, possibly, 


that  he  might  be 

Captain  X ,  but 

you  again/" 


Ho9— "I'll  tell. 
If  the  trouble  to  tell  me  any  thing 
mie  out  of  this  immediately,  I  tel. 
-   sign.     At  this  iiista 


was  visible  above  the  wall,  was  knocked  otF  his 
head,  perforated  by  a  cannon  ball. 

"God  bless  me,  what  a  narrow  escape  I  how  very 
lucky  that  you  were  not  three  inches  taller!"  e-\claimed 
the  captain. 

"  Never  mind  whether  I'm  tall  or  little.  Captain 
X ,"  said  the  Kerryman,  coolly  clapping  the  shat- 
tered cap  on  his  head  again.  "  I'll  tell  you  what,  the 
short  and  tlie  long  of  it  is— if  you  don't  come  with  me, 
quietly  and  by  fair  manes,  I'll  drag  you  out  of  it,  dead 
or  alive — so  come  along,  I  advise  you." 

X finding  all  resistance  or  subterfuge  to  be  vain, 

stood  slowly  up  and  followed  the  Kerryman  along  the 
trench  ;  muttering  that  '•  a  man's  life  was  not  safe  a 
minute  on  service  with  these  infernal  inad-brained 
Irishmen  ;  but  that  with  persons  of  common  discretion 
one  might  go  through  a  dozen  campaigns,  as  securely 
as  though  one  had  never  smelt  powder." 

The  enemy  seeing  a  general  officer  so  close,  sent 
their  missiles  towards  us  in  double  quantities.  One  of 
he  orderlies  was  literally  cut  across  with  a  shot,  and 
an  aid-de-camp's  horse  severely  struck  with  the  splinter 

of  a  shell.     Captain    X saw  all  this  as  he  came 

forward  ;  and  by  way  of  ending  the  business,  and  stop- 


ping the  general's  mouth,  he  held  forth  the  little  sketch 
book,  and  began  some  stammering  sentence. 

"  Not  a  word,  not  a  word,  but  listen  to  me,  sir  !"  said 
the  general.  "  Resume  your  place  here — do  your  duty 
— er,  iiy  lieavens,  I'll  make  you  such   an  example  as 

Here  the  general  v\'as  himself  stopped  short,  by  the 
c\plobion  of  aiiothei  shell,  directly  ovei  the  heads  of  the 
group — and  Ihe  report  was  instantly  toUowed   by  a  ter- 

rifii-d   mivlure  of  giuan   and  shriek    Irom  poor  X , 

who  clasped  both  liib  liandt.  across  ins  breast,  and  wilh 
1  di.adliil  tv,,H-.i,Hi  n.  ,,^,n\  HI  Ins  face,  fell  fiat  on 

I   ilie  kind-hearted 
"  W  ho  could  have 
'  I  '  I         I  ,1.  ah!     Well,  he's 

!:.,n,  ,po„i  UMU'  II.  v.,  I  „u  1. le  a  eleve,,  a  plea- 
suit  fellow,  and  a  ginlkman— ay,  e\ory  inch,  but  his 
'       '     '    '    '  "      ■  'iilp  tl  111  lieie,  soldiers,  throw 

ovel  the  body  of   your  captain, 
p.     We  could,  after  all,  '  have 


and  hear  hini  to  tl 
better  spared  a  but 

Vv'ith  this  quotation,  the  general  coolly  trotted  oS' 
with  his  aid-de-canip  and  orderly,  in  the  midst  of  a 
shower  of  shot  and  shell.  The  en-iifn  and  1113  si  If  wero 
too  inuih  shorkcd  by  uint  had  pissed,  to  think  of  any 
lliing  for  a  minute  or  tu  o,  but  the  fate  of  our  ca|itain, 
and  ue  stood  sjazing  after  liio  body,  as  it  was  borne 
away,  the  hmbs  already  stiirening  before  it  was  out  of 
sight. 

What  was  the  astonishment  of  the  general,  who  thus 
pronounced  Captain  X — — 's  funeral  oration,  on  riding 
back  to  the  camp  about  an  hour  afterwards,  to  see  the 

identical  Captain  X unharmed,  unblushing,  and  un- 

abashed,  dressed,  as  was  his  wont,  better  than  any  man 
in  the  army  ;  and  cantering  his  little  Arabian  pony  along 
the  lines  with  a  feather  streaming  from  his  hat  nearly 
as  long  as  the  pony's  tail  ?  And  what  was  my  surprise 
when  [  met  him  the  next  moiniiig  '. 

But  this  could  not  last.  A  significant  hint  w^as  that 
day  conveyed  to  him  from  the  highest  authority.  The 
following  morning  brought  him  (he  said)  letters,  requir- 
ing his  instant  return  to  England.  lie  set  out  at  once. 
The   next  Gazette   announced  his  resignation  ;  and  as 

Captain  X has  been  ever  since  an  ex-captain,  I  have 

nothing  more  to  say  of  him. 


ANECDOTES  OF  A  DETE.YU. 
Funny  Bcauharnuis,  -dinners.~Tho  viscountess  was 
the  cnslom  of  giving  a  weekly  dinner  to  a  numerous 
rty.  The  fare  at  her  table  was  invariably  so  bad  that 
-  guests  were_compelIed  to  lunch  before  they  came 
■  |)y  Napoleon  to  those.. 


to  her  house.     The 
u   he  honoure 


'ith 


the 


nst  maonificcnt  style  :  his 
ion  of  that  of  Cambae^res. 
i--le  of  the  day.     Napoleon 
twenty  minutes,  or  half  an 
it  he  rose  all  the  guests  de- 
parted.    '■  \\  ,n;i,  1  uiiie  uiili  Fanny  Beauharnois,"  said 
Lauragais,  "  1  eaniiot  help  thinking  that  I  am  exactly 
in  the  situation  of  Lazarus  picking  up  the  crumbs  that 
full  from  the  rich  man's  table.     At  her   cousin  the  em- 
peror's banquets,  I  enduio  the  punishment  of  Tantalus, 
ded  wilh  luxuries,  and  deprived   of  the  power 
of  enjoying  them."     The  difference  between  Napoleon 
--d  Fanny  is  this  :  the  one  is  a  potentate,  and  the  other 
a  late  en  pot — (a  dirty  scullion,  or  saucepan  scraper.) 
Corn  condiicire  to  patriotism.. — Durimr   the   war  in 
issia,  in   1812,  the  King  of  Naples  gave   orders  to 
General  Nausouty,  who  commanded  a  division  of  ca- 
'  y,  to  charge  the  eneniy.     The  horses  being  worn 
with  hunger  and  fatigue,  the  attack  was  unsuccess- 
ful.    Murat  having  complained  to  General  Nausouty, 
the  latter  answered,  "I  don't  know  how  it  is,  sire,  but 
possess  no  patriotism.     Our  soldiers  fight 
pretty  well  even  when  they  are  without  bread,  but  the 
irses  will  absolutely  do  nothing  unless  they  wet  their 
,ts."  " 

The  seJioolmasler  in  France.— A  cockney  detenu,  who 
IS  residing  at  Verdun  in  1810,  kept  a  little  shop:  he 
took  It  into  his  head  to  set  up  a  school,  and  in  his  win- 
ow  was  to  be  seen  a  bill,  on  which  he  hod  written  in 
cramped,  crooked  hand,  "le^uns  to  read  and 
write;"— "That  is  an  honest  fellow,  at  least,"  said 
Sir  James  Lawrence,  "  I  will  call  next  month,  and  if  I 
find  he  has  made  sufficient  progress  I  will  send  my  two 
nephews  to  Ins  seminary  '." 
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BY  E.  T.  COKE, 

LIEUTENANT  OF  THE   45x11  REGIMENT. 


s  observant  slray'd, 


INTRODUCTION. 

Mr.  MacKcnzio,  in  Iiis  recent  sketches  of  Canada  and 
tlie  United  States,  remarks  very  happily,  that  "A  book 
about  America  might  be  written  every  six  months  by  the 
same  traveller  periodically  revisiting  the  same  scenes, 
and  yet  possess  in  a  high  degree  the  charm  of  novelty, 
so  rapid  is  the  eai-uer  of  improvement  and  so  interesting 
are  the  changes  wliich  tlie  agency  of  man  is  continually 
effecting  in  the  western  world."  This  proposition  is 
a  great  measure  true,  and  if  not  realised  by  the  same 
traveller  producing  an  annual  volume,  is  more  than  ef- 
fected by  Rnglish  travellers  in  succession.  Among  the 
whole  of  these  no  recent  book  maker  has  produced  a  i 
agreeable  or  readable  work  than  Lieutenant  Coke,  whoso 
pages  we  feel  confident  in  commending  to  tlie  approval 
of  our  readers.  He  writes  agreeably,  and  sees  with  keen 
intelligence — allows  us  merit  where  due,  and  criticises 
sensibly  though  strongly.  His  visit  to  Canada,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  together  with  some  unfre- 
quented routes  in  the  "  States,"  will  particularly  attract 
attention.  His  first  ride  in  Canada  gives  him  occasion  to 
show  his  British  prepossessions,  but  he  afterwards  does 
ample  justice;  we  may  safely  congratulate  ourselves 
being  so  greatly  in  advance  of  our  HaUfax  neighbours, 
as,  if  so  disposed,  to  retort  tenfold  the  empty  sarcasm  and 
pointless  insinuations  of  recent  tourists  among  us,  and  to 
add  weight  to  the  argument  by  reminding  the  Halls  and 
Hamiltons  that  there  the  inhabitants  are  under  English 
protection  and  patronage.  But  the  day  for  tliis  recrimi- 
nation has  passed. 

AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 

Feeling  dissatisfied  with  the  various  statements  whicli 
have  issued  from  the  press  in  such  rapid  succession  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  respecting  the  United  States, 
and  being  convinced  that  much  yet  remained  to  be  learn- 
ed relative  to  that  part  of  the  vast  western  continent,  I 
came  to  the  determination  of  availing  myself  of  a  short 
leave  of  absence  from  my  military  duties  to  cross  the 
Atlantic,  and  inform  myself  more  fully  upon  the  subject. 

Afler  travelling  over  2000  miles  of  the  most  interesting 
districts,  and  visiting  the  principal  Atlantic  cities  in  the 
United  States,  I  extended  my  tour  through  an  equal  dis- 
tance in  the  British  provinces.  As  my  only  object  in 
publishing  the  following  narrative  is  to  contribute,  in 
however  small  a  degree,  to  the  knowledge  already  pos- 
sessed of  those  countries  which  are  so  fast  rising  into 
importance,  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  lay  myself  open  to  a 
charge  of  presumption. 

In  the  following  unpretending  pages,  I  profess  only  to 
give  an  unbiassed  and  impartial  statement  of  what  came 
under  my  own  observation.  My  remarks  are  confined  to 
those  things  which  require  but  a  sliort  residence  in  a 
country  ;  and,  merely  pointing  out  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting objects  and  places  of  greatest  historical  note, 
Heave  the  full  definition  of  Republican,  National  Repub- 
lican, Federalist,  NuUifier,  Democrat,  and  all  the  other 
various  shades  and  sects  of  the  political  world,  to  those 
who  have  made  state  atfaiis  their  s^udy. 

I  much  regretted  that  circumstances  would  not  permit 
a  longer  stay  in  so  attractive  a  portion  of  tlie  globe,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  tliose  who  are  at  a  loss  how  to 
kill  time  during  the  summer  months  to  make  a  similar 
trip.     If  tlicir  expectations  are  not  too  sang'uine,  they  will 


A  SUBALTERN'S  FURLOUGH. 


be  amply  repaid  for  the  slight  inconvenience  of  rougl 
seas  and  rough  roads,  by  not  only  becoming  acquainted 
with  an  interesting  people,  but  by  tlie  opportunity  which 
will  be  afibrded  them  of  viewing  some  of  tlie  most 
pendous  natural  curiosities  as  well  as  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  art  in  the  world. 
Mai/  2, 1833. 

CHAPTER  I. 

VOYAGE   FROM    LIVERPOOL   TO  PnlLADELnilA. 

As  nothing  can  be  more  uninteresting  to  unprofessional 
readers,  than  a  recapitulation  of  all  the  various  changes 
of  weather,  tlie  heavy  squalls  and  gales,  the  more  ted" 
long  rolling  calms,  the  dense  fogs  and  dangerous 
bergs  (on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,)  the  passing  sails, 
and,  in  short,  the  usual  contents  of  a  ship's  log  ;  I  shall 
only  briefly  take  notice  of  a  few  incidents  connected  with 
the  voyage.  Afler  a  detention  of  three  days  at  Liver. 
pool,  owing  to  contrary  winds  with  rough  and  boisterous 
weather,  the  packet  ship,  in  which  I  had  engaged  a  pas- 
sage, hauled  out  of  Prince's  dock  at  daylight  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  23d  of  April,  and  stood  down  channel;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  fifth  day  from  that  time  that  we  were 
clear  of  the  southernmost  cape  of  Ireland :  a  foul  wind 
possessed,  however,  one  redeeming  quality,  by  succcs. 
sively  displaying  the  fine  bold  coast  of  the  Emerald  Isle, 
and  tlie  picturesque  mountains  of  Wales. 

I  had  selected  the  Philadelphia  in  preference  tc 
New  York  fine  of  packets,  and  made  some  small  sacrifice 
to  accommodation  and  society,  from  a  supposition  that 
but  few  emigrants  would  be  bound  so  far  to  the  south- 
ward ;  knowing  full  well,  from  previous  experience,  the 
great  inconvenience  of  a  crowded  steerage.  I  was  there- 
tore  much  surprised  to  find  that  although  a  vessel  of  only 
370  tons,  she  was  carrymg  out  146  passengers  in  that 
part  of  tlie  sliip.  I  had,  however,  no  cause  to  regret  the 
choice  I  had  made,  as  I  found  myself  in  an  excellent 
boat  with  an  active  and  experienced  commander,  who  had 
already  crossed  the  Atlantic  seventy-six  times;  no  ti-ifling 
recommendation  to  a  pleasure-seeking  passenger.  The 
weather,  for  tlie  season  of  the  year,  was  unusually  bolster, 
ous,  and  the  wind  variable;  blowing  scarcely  for  twenty, 
four  hours  in  succession  from  any  one  point  of  the  com. 
pass :  but  having  a  good  stock  oi  provisions  and  pleasant 
society  on  board,  it  mattered  little  to  the  cabin  passengers 
(who  were,  with  one  exception,  old  sailors)  which  way  the 
ship's  head  was;  but  to  the  emigrants,  an  increasing  gal 

a  source  of  great  tribulation  and  alarm  ;  the  deck 
resounding  with  their  groans  and  prayers  until  it  mode, 
rated.  The  captain  and  myself  were  walking  upon  deck 
one  squally  day,  when  seeing  several  of  the  steerage  pas- 
ingers  sitting  on  the  fore  hatchway,  exposed  to  every  sea 
hich  came  aboard,  yet  at  the  same  time  apparently  re- 
gardless  of  it,  we  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  them,  what 
they  were  doing  there,  and  why  not  below  in  their  berths 

Why  sure  now,  captain,"  said  the  spokesman,  an  Irish- 
man, "  and  isn't  it  that  we  are  waiting  here,  so  that  we 
will  be  ready  to  get  into  the  boats,  if  the  ship  goes  down ; 
for  we  know  you  wouldn't  wait  to  call  us."  The  weather 
itself  was  not  more  variable  than  their  conduct :  in  a  calm, 
the  Welch  and  Irish  kept  the  whole  vessel  in  an  uproar 
with  their  broils  and  fighting,  which  ever  arose  from 
tional  reflections :  and  each  man  having  brought  a  store  of 
liquor  on  board  with  him,  as  part  of  his  sea-stock,  the 
combatants  were  gencr.ally  more  than  half  intoxicated ; 
while  in  rough  weather,  the  self-same  parties  would  be 
leagued  together  singing  psalms,  in  which  they  were  as- 
isted  by  the  English  and  Scotch,  who  kept  aloof  during 
the  storm  of  words  and  war  of  fists.  Amongst  the  emi- 
grants, however,  were  many  respectable  farmers,  who, 
with  their  famihes,  were  about  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
the  New  World  ;  but  the  majority  were  artificers,  and 
{kw  were  men,  who,  if  tliey  could  not  make  their 
fortunes,  judging  from  outwardappearances,  could  scarce- 
ly mar  them.  They  v--ere  well  equipped  for  the  early  com- 
mencement of  operations  in  America,  being  burthened 

no  such  heavy  baggage  as  bedding,  trunks,  wives, 
children,  or  even  a-change  of  apparel ;  and  it  was  a  multer 
f  conjecture  to  many  of  us,  how  they  could  have  jjro- 
cured  sufficient  money  for  the  payment  of  their  passage. 

in  obtained  a  Iree  one  in  the  fijllowiug  by  no  means 
uncommon  manner ; — The  crew  in  overhauling  the  stores 
the  sail-room,  a  few  d.ays  after  we  had  put  to  sea,  dis- 
covered him  snugly  stowed   away  within  the  coil  of  a 
blc,  and   bringing  him  upon  deck,  he  proved  to  be  a 
great,  broad-shouldered  ruddy-faced  son  of  Erin,  ''  a  poor 

tn,"  as  lie  described  himself,  who  having  taken  a 
drop  too  much  of  tlie  cratur,  had  found  his  way  into  the 

oom  by  accident,  and  fillen  asleep,  when  the  ship 
lay  alongside  the  qtiay,  and  that  hia  provisions  were  in  his 


coat-pocket,  which,  upon  due  examination,  proved  to  con- 
tain only  a  solitary  copper,  and  a  dry  crust  of  mouldy 
bread.  Our  wortliy  skipper  put  hirn  in  great  bodily  fear, 
by  threatening  to  tie  him  up  to  tlie  gangway,  and  afler 
giving  him  a  round  dozen,  to  put  him  on  board  the  first 
fishing-smack  we  met  oft"  the  coast  of  Wales  ;  but  it  was 
merely  a  threat  in  terrorem,  as  the  following  day  he  was 
duly  initiated  into  all  the  rites  and  mysteries  of  Jemmy 
Ducks ;  and  after  being  invested  with  full  power  and  com- 
mand over  that  very  requisite  department,  he  became  a 
most  important  and  useful  personage.  Some  scoundrel, 
however,  relieved  him  of  part  of  his  charge,  by  adminis- 
tering a  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  which  carried  off  all  our 
stock  of  grunters  at  "one  fell  swoop."  A  woman,  also, 
with  the  tact  of  her  own  sex,  avoided  detection  until  wc 
had  been  a  month  at  sea,  and  was  only  then  discovered 
through  the  impeachment  of  one  of  her  fellow-passengers. 
She  hod  gone  quite  on  the  opposite  tack  to  the  "  poor  or- 
phan :"  so  far  from  courting  concealment,  she  had  ever 
been  observed  to  be  cooking  or  loitering  about  the  ca- 
bose,  was  the  most  noisy  of  all  the  females  on  board, 
and  had  once  or  twice  even  ventured  upon  the  sacred 
limits  of  the  quarter-deck.  So  proud  a  bearing  blinded 
every  person  on  board  ;  nor  could  any  one  have  imagined, 
even  when  challenged  with  the  fraud,  but  that  she  had 
paid  her  passage,  so  menacing  and  formidable  an  appear- 
ance she  assumed,  with  her  arms  a-kinibo,  and  a  contempt- 
uous toss  of  the  head.  Although  the  captain  keeps  u  sharp 
look  out  (there  being  a  fine  imposed  upon  ships  carrying 
a  greater  number  of  passengers  than  the  law  admits,  ac- 
cording to  the  tonnage,)  yet  few  vessels  sail  from  Liver- 
pool without  carrying  more  than  their  complement. 
Sometimes  an  affectionate  wife  introduces  her  lord  and 
master  on  board  in  tlie  guise  of  a  trunk  filled  with  old 
clothes,  or  in  a  crate,  as  her  stock  of  crockery,  in  which 
he  is  half  smothered,  and  tossed  about  most  unceremo- 
niously, during  the  confusion  attendant  upon  weighing 
anchor. 

Having  anticipated  a  three  weeks'  passage,  the  few 
books  I  had  brought  on  board  were  exhausted  by  the  time 
we  were  half-way  across  the  Atlantic ;  and  as  a  last  re- 
source, almost  amounting  to  a  fit  of  desperation,  I  ob- 
tained the  loan  of  Dr.  Emmons's  "  Fredoniad  ;  or.  In- 
dependence Preserved,"  fi-om  a  fellow-passenger,  and 
toiled  in  a  most  persevering  manner  through  at  least  ten 
of  the  almost  interminable  number  of  cantos  (forty,  I 
believe)  which  compose  the  work. 

Thrice  happy  indeed  was  I,  when  the  green  water,  once 
again  making  its  appearance,  showed  that  we  were  in 
soundings.  The  unusual  length  of  the  Toyage  had  not 
only  been  rendered  extremely  unpleasant  by  the  number, 
but  also  by  the  want  of  cleanliness  in  tlie  steerage  pas- 
sengers, some  of  whom  would  not  even  breathe  tlie  fresh 
air  upon  deck  in  moderate  weather. 

On  a  fine,  mild  afternoon — the  first  we  had  been  fa- 
voured with  since  the  shores  of  England  had  sunk  into 
the  waves— there  was  a  cry  of"  Land  a-head  1"  from  the 
fore-top  gallant  yard.  Every  one  in  an  instant  was  upon 
deck,  some  for  the  first  time  during  the  voyage,  and  the 
rigging  was  covered  with  those  who  previously  had  not 
courage  to  mount  the  ladder  of  the  hatchway.  Every 
eye  was  in  vain  strained  to  gain  a  glimpse  of  the  long- 
wishcd-for  coast  of  America,  and  three  cheers  greeted 
the  captain  as  he  descended  upon  deck ;  the  women 
crowding  round  him,  dancing  and  singing,  as  though  he 
had  rescued  them  from  some  imminent  danger.  Many 
certainly  suffered  nuieh  from  that  worst  of  all  mi- 
s,  ssa-sickness ;  and  those  who  hod  seen  better  days, 
from  the  company  they  were  obliged  to  keep  in  the 
steerage ;  where  the  small-pox  and  inflammatory  fever 
Iiad  broken  out  a  few  days  after  we  had  sailed  from 
Liverpool,  attacking  many,  and  three  or  four  persons 
fatally.  The  wind,  however,  which  had  been  dying  away 
hours,  now  totally  failed  us,  and  it  became  a  dead 
calm.  So  our  sole  employment  consisted  in  watching 
the  movements  of  the  innumerable  sloops  and  small  craft 
hich  were  rolling  about  at  tlie  distance  of  some  miles  ; 
■id  which,  whenever  a  slight  air  or  cat's-pa\v  crossed 
them,  appeared  as  if  concentrating   to  one  point,  thcir 

ads  tending  to  some  great  emporium  of  commerce, 
ivo  exceptions  to  the  above  afforded  much  amusement. 
These  proved  to  be  rival  pilot  schooners,  taking  every 
mssiible  advantage  of  flaws  of  wind  and  wet  sails,  but 
till  making  little  progress  lowarils  llie  ship  which  each 
i^as  striving  to  gain;  at  la.-^t,  hnwovcr,  our  attention  was 
ttracted  by  a  small  black  object,  which  appearing  at 
ntervals  on  the  swell  of  a  sea,'  was  at  first  talien  for  a  : 
portion  of  the  drift-wood  which  so  thickly  covers  the 
Atlantic  off  the  American  coast;  but,  upon  examining  it  • 
through  a  glass,  was  found  to  be  a  small  cutter,  pulled 
ly  two  men,  and  in  the  course  of  «Ji  liour  the  ■  ' 


pilot  stepped  on  board,  having  fairly  outmanoeuvred  his 
opponent.  Every  one  pressed  close  round,  asking-  him 
ten  thousand  senseless  questions;  but  he  was  a  man  of  few 
words,  and  all  the  information  we  could  reap  from  him 
amounted  to — "  that  they  had  frost  and  snow  in  April ;" 
and  that  "  there  was  a  war  in  congress."  Having  de- 
livered thus  much  in  a  gruff  tone  of  voice,  he  threw  a 
bag  of  clothes  from  under  his  arm  alongside  the  helm  ; 
and  after  passing  a  few  minutes  in  lookinjf  up  and  scan- 
ning the  rigging  with  a  seaman's  eye,  lay  down  upon  a 
hencoop,  and,  overpowered  by  his  exertions  to  reach  the 
vessel,  was  soon  fast  asleep.  His  appearance  as  a  pilot 
was  by  no  means  prepossessing;  far  difl'erent  indeed  from 
that  of  the  hardy-looking  race  of  the  English  Channel, 
He  was  a  tall,  gaunt  old  man,  with  shoulders  bent  by  the 
storms  of  some  seventy  years,  and  a  lace  bronzed  by  tlie 
sun  until  it  resembled  tiiat  of  a  copper-coloured  Indi 
I  really  pitied  him,  as  he  tottered  along  the  deck,  with 
one  of  his  hands,  which  had  been  jammed  between  the 
ciiKtr  and  ship's  side,  (o  his  mouth,  and  thought  it  high 
fini.    ;'.  t  !  ■   ,'.■■'   :-j^on  the  retired  list.     The  day 

il  in  a  thick  while  waistcoat 
liy  blue,  and  a  yellow  painted 
I  i:i\,  ~s  huf.  I  s[:niii>i  iidge  that  the  captain  was 
iitiic  pleased  witii  tiie  appearance  of  the  man  who  liad 
taken  charge  of  the  ship,  as  any  one  else  ;  for  after 
asking  in  a  significant  and  dry  tone  of  voice,  "  if  thei 
were  any  more  pilots  on  board  the  schooner,"  he  de- 
scended into  the  cabin. 

A  light  breeze  springing  up  at  midnight,  the  following 
morning  showed  us  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  headland; 
of  tlie  low  coast  of  fllaryland,  suspended  as  it  were  ir 
mid-air.  After  standing  a  few  miles  to  the  northward,  by 
sun-set  we  made  the  capes  of  the  Delaware.  It  was 
now  the  25th  of  May,  and  the  day,  like  the  preceding  one, 
was  fine  and  clear,  with  a  warm  sun,  the  thermometci 
standing  80°  in  the  shade  :  such  a  sudden  change  in  the 
atmosphere,  together  with  the  low  flat  shore,  forcibly 
reminded  me  of  scenes  in  the  East — the  entrance  to  th 
Bay  of  the  Delaware  resembling  the  mouth  of  thi 
Hooghly  or  Iriwaddi  rivers.  The  distance  between  Cape 
Henlopcn,  in  Delaware,  and  May,  in  New  Jersey  state, 
is  about  fifteen  miles.  The  coast  near  the  latter  cape 
bounds  with  dangerous  shoals  and  overfalls,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  river  is  rendered  very  intricate  tlirough- 
out  by  numerous  sand-hanks.  Afler  passing  between 
the  two  capes,  the  river  expands  into  a  noble  bay  about 
thirty  miles  long,  and  thirty  wide,  when  it  again  contracts 
to  a  width  of  two  miles,  and  continues  so  with  little 
variation  up  to  Philadelphia.  On  the  Henlopen  side  of 
the  bay  a  large  breakwater  was  commenced  a  few  years 
since,  which  is  to  be  a  mile  in  length,  with  tlie  upper  end 
of  the  harbour  protected  by  an  ice-breaker,  so  that  ves- 
sels may  ride  in  safety  during  the  winter  months  :  tiie 
latter  was  highly  requisite,  many  ships  liaving  been  lost 
through  exposure  to  the  river  ice.  Seven  planks  in  tlie 
bows  of  tlie  packet,  in  which  I  was  at  this  time,  had  been 
cut  through  in  less  than  two  hours,  three  months  previ- 
ously, by  tlie  drift-ice  being  kept  in  motion  by  tlie 
strength  of  Uie  tide,  and  acting  like  a  saw  against  tliem  ; 
the  vessel  being  only  saved  by  running  it  ashore.  The 
expense  of  this  great  undertaking  will  be  enormous,  much 
of  the  stone  required  in  its  construction  being  brought 
by  sea  from  the  Hudson  Eiver  quarries,  120  miles  dis- 
tant. 

Evening  had  set  in  before  we  fairly  passed  between  the 
capes,  and  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  the  surf  could  be 
distinctly  heard  roaring  against  Henloifen.  During  the 
day,  while  our  anxious  pilot  was  asleep  upon  the  booms, 
a  boat  was  lowered  to  catch  a  turtle  floating  on  llie  sur- 
face of  the  water,  in  as  happy  a  state  of  forgetfulness  as 
the  old  man  himself;  but  the  ship  having  too  much  head- 
way upon  her,  the  boat  could  not  again  reach  her,  and 
we  were  under  the  necessity  of  awakening  tlie  pilot,  to 
heave  tlie  ship  to,  which  he  most  reluctantly  ordered, 
venting  liis  displeasure  at  the  same  time  in  a  low  inward 
grumbling.  Not  feeling  very  confident  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  ship  under  such  a  man's  charge,  I  took  the  pre- 
caution of  retiring  to  my  berth  at  niglit  without  divesting 
myself  of  my  clotlies,  thinking  it  more  than  probable  that 
I  sliould  find  it  convenient  to  be  on  deck  ere  morning 
without  much  loss  of  time.  My  suppositions  proved 
correct;  for  about  half-past  two  o'clock  Iwas  awakened  by 
a  sliglit  motion  of  the  ship,  and  although  it  did  not  equal 
in  force  that  of  a  hea\'y  sea  strikinsr  it,  vet  the  grating  of 
a  vessel  with  nil  sail  set  upon  a  iiard"  sand,  )«-oduccs  a 

fcnsation  which,  when  once     , .    ,  ;,l  never  be 

forgotten.     All  hands  ruslii  i  ■:  instant; 

when,  lol  and,  behold!  our  \  i  \.  ,    :s  snu^Iy 

stowed  away  in  a  corner,  fast  In  !,,     ,ii,:i    of  i,lorpIicu5, 
while  tJio  vessel  striking  heavily  for  some  numitcs,  finally 


A  STTBALTEIIN'S  FURLOUGH. 

fell  over  a  little  on  its  side,  and  remained  immoveable. 
At  this  time  there  were  no  fewer  than  tliree  lights  in 
sight,  two  a-stcrn  on  the  capes,  and  a  floating  one  di- 
rectly a-head.  I  never  heard  how  the  old  man  accounted 
lor  running  us  aground — this,  however,  was  no  lim'  l-n 
explanations;  but  the  boats  being  lowered  as  qiiirl.lv  ,i 
possible,  and  soundings  being  taken,  it  was  foni,d  ii;  i 
we  were  on  the  windward  side  of  tlie  "Brown," 
dangerous  shoal  about  twelves  miles  from  land  ;  and  that 
so  long  as  the  wind  continued  from  the  present  quarter, 
there  would  bono  hopes  of  the  ship  floating;  and,  if  the 


sea  rose,  she   would 
dawned,  the  ominous  M.iir]   .i 
of  a  ship  showed  tin  I,:-  ,       ^ 

yards  distant,  beiiiL!-  :i  '  li^     '     < 
ning"  packet,  lost  i\,>  t>    ■  - 
for  the  first  time,  I  heard  a  u 
ship's  lost  to  all  eternity,"  .-m 
I  guess,"  drawled  out  the  cM 

Mathews  himself  would  have  laiici 

It  was  in  vain  that  all  eflbrts  wc 

to  get  the  ship  oflT;  it  remained  fin 

during  the  turn  of  tide,  when  it 

no  prospect  of  its  being  i 


o  ]iicees.  As  day 
liead  and  bowsprit 
iir,  a  few  hundred 
mains  of  the  "  Can- 
..;:^Iv.     It  was  now 


;  used  for  llirce  hours 
as  a  rock,  excepting 
gain  struck  heavily, 
ved  until  lightened, 


the  "  star-spangled  banner,"  reversed,  was  hoisted 
mast-head,  while  the  passengers  awaited  the  arrival  of 
boats  from  the  shore  to  carry  them  away.  The  first  craft 
we  saw  was  a  sloop,  which,  laden  with  shingles,  and 
steered  by  a  negro,  run  close  alongside  of  us.  The  fcBow 
hailed  us  very  coolly,  witft,  '•  Have  you  a  pilot  on  board  ?" 
and  being  answered  in  the  nflirmativr,  he  continued  on 
his  course  without  trnderin'/  mi\'  n^^i^la'K'--' ;  ^ortiinn^rlv. 


eedr 


or  two,  and  frcsli.nr       ,  ,'      , 

floated,  and  standing      ,i ,     ■■        ,,       ,:, 

took  our  black  irieiid  and  in,,  .-^Inn^y  .-!ui,;i,  ai  uiiui..,  t,. 
passant^  a  volley  of  abuse  was  fired. 

As  we  gained  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  entered  the 
contracted  pait  of  the  river,  we  caught  occasional  glimpses 
of  small  villages  and  neat  white  cottages,  scattered  at 
intervals  along  the  banks,  which  were  covered  with  wal- 
nut, oak,  and  patches  of  pine.  I  was  leaning  over  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  admiring  the  scene,  but  regretting  that  the 
clearings  were  so  "  few,  and  far  between,"  when  seeing 
a  carpenter,  a  countr3'man  of  my  own,  similarly  em- 
ployed, I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  New  World 
at  wliieh  we  iiad  arrived.  •  "  Oh,  sir  I  it  is  a  fine  country  ; 
only  look  at  the  timber."  1  smiled,  as  the  old  story  of 
"  nothing  like  leatlier"  occurred  to  my  recollection ;  and 
the  wortliy  planer  of  wood  continued  to  enlai-ge  upon  his 
opinion  in  a  strain  of  encomium.  He  came  up  to  me  a 
few  hours  after  landing,  quite  delighted  witli  having  been 
hired  at  a  dollar  per  diem  on  the  Ohio  rail-road. 

The  scene  was,  indeed,  a  most  pleasing  one.  The  clear 
bright  atmosphcic,  which  is  unknown  to  England,  dif- 
fusing a  cheerfulness  over  every  object,  i\  itli  nut  even  a 
passingcloud  toliidethe  brilliant  rays  .III    i   , Hi;.       :      \ 

upon  the  thousands  of  white  sails  w  i, 
surface  of  the  broad  and  noble  Dela  u  ,  :  ,  .  , 
and  anon,  one  of  those  huge  levialbat.-  nf  i!,,  li,  ,  j.. 
an  American  steamer,  darted  past,  leaving  a  long  train  ol 
white  smoke  from  its  limber-fed  furnaces,  'I'he  whole 
resented  a  scene  striking  and  novel  to  an  Englishman, 
f  there  was  any  thing  to  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape,  it  was  the  perfect  flatness  of  the  face  of  the 
country,  there  not  being  a  rising  knoll,  or  single  ridge 
to  break  the  back-ground  ;  nor  could  much  be  seen  be- 
yond the  smiling  verdure  of  the  forest-crowned  banks : 
''  -  -.s  a  scene,  indeed,  at  this  moment,  of  life  and  sun- 
; ;  but,  probably,  if  viewed  on  a  squally,  wet  day, 
would  be  thought  tame  and  uninteresting  enough.  We 
hove  to  again  towards  evening  to  he  boarded  by  an  ofiieer 
from  a  revenue  cutter,  moored  in  tlie  centre  of  the  stream ; 
it  dusk  came  to  an  anchor  near  a  small  island,  where, 
at  five  o'clock  the  following  morning,  we  buried  a  child 
hicJi  had  died  of  the  small-pox  during  the  night;  and 
then  getting  under  weigh,  arrived  abreast  of  Fort  Dela- 
,  or  the  "  Pea  Patch,"  built  upon  a  low  reedy  island, 
which  divides  the  river  into  two  channels,  and  is  an  ad- 
mirable position  for  defending  tlie  passage.  The  works 
of  masonry,  and  very  extensive  ;  but  the  whn]p  of 
the  interior,  including  the  barracks  and  light-hous.  ,  i\  :- 

imed  by  fire  two  years  since.  No  steps  liaM 
been  taken  towards  repairing  it,  great  sums  havi:,- 
xpended  upon  its  construction  only  a  few  yeai,-^  j',^\i- 
us  to  the  above  accident.  The  channel  between  it  and 
le  main  land  is  so  narrow,  that  witli  a  head  wind  and 
heavy  squalls  there  was  not  room  to  work  ships,  and  we 
once  compelled  to  let  go  the  anchor  Opposite  to, 
and  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  fort,  is  Delaware  city. 


rn 

at  the  junction  of  the  Chesapeake  Canal  with  the  Dela- 
ware. I  went  ashore  for  an  hour  at  mid-day,  and  walk- 
ed through  the  city,  which  is  but  a  miserable  straggling 
hamlet,  with   an   inn  at  the  landing  place,  and  a  few 

-I'  !'■  ~ :  ;.l  ^^  I'll  a  friend,  who  accompanied  me,  manag- 
'  '  I  '  '  '>'  .  '■  w  eigars,  and  some  Lundyfoot  snuff, 
■  iiT  would  not  vouch  for  its  being  the 
I  II'  I  '  M  liii-htbo  Yankee,  and  made  at  Boston, 
liiit  he  guessed  not."  The  canal  appeared  of  noble  di- 
mensions, being  sixty  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and  cal- 
culated for  vessels  with  a  draught  of  eight  feet  water. 
The  inhahilants,  however,  told  us  it  would  not  answer 
iinw  ~.,  n  ,  ';>;  .1,1  ; ;-, ,   ,  ;,,  I    ,  ,i  e   liiiviiig  bccu  formcd 

\\l"'i     ,,     '   'I    :',      ,  ',:  Ih  tl  between  Phila- 

<'■' '  !  i: ''i;in.,;i  .     '\\liii'    \' e  were  standing  on  the 

I  ■  ti'.le-loek,  two  sloops  passed  through,  laden  so 

III   enormous  oysters,  that   the   vessels'  decks 

:    .1  level  with  the  water;  being   fastened   astern 

I  .;  -ieaiMcr,  lliey  were  towed  up  the  river  at  an  amaz- 
ing speed,  for  the  gralifiealion  of  the  gourmands  of 
I'hilarielpliia.  The  cholera  had  broken  out  in  England 
prior  to  our  sailinir,  and  rumours  of  its  ravages  had 
reacheo  America  some  time;  and  as,  most  probably,  its 
eftects  had  been  much  exaggerated,  every  one  lived  in 
the  greatest  dread  of  its  appearing  in  the  Slates.  A 
gentleman,  who  was  standing  on  the  quay  at  Delaware 
city,  welcomed  my  friend,  and  congratulated  him  upon 
his  return  to  his  native  land  ;  but  the  latter  telling  him 
in  jest  that  we  had  the  cholera  on  board,  he  parted  from 
us  very  unceremoniously,  nor  could  all  our  assurances 
lliat  it  was  only  the  smhll-pox,  induce  him  to  return  and 
ee.rtimie  the  conversation. 

'I  i^scngcrs  wore  unfortunately  prevented  from 

ilie  vessel,  on  account  of  the  small-pox  having 

leialeiil  on  board,  which  (although  tlie  last  case 

was  disposed  of)  would  probably  subject  us  lo  quarantine 
for  some  days,  unless  wo  could  manage  lo  pass  the  Laza- 
retto before  the  Isl  of  June,  on  which  day  the  quaran- 
tine flag  is  hoisted,  and  its  performance  rigidlv  enforced 
upon  all  infected  vessels.  It  was  now  the  Slst  of  May, 
and  every  one  being  anxious  to  avoid  farther  detention, 
llie  ship  got  under  weigh  with  the  flood  tide  at  night; 
and  after  running  into  the  mud  only  once,  from  which 
is  was  again  raised  by  llie  tide  in  a  few  minutes,  it  car- 
ried on  all  sail  until  past  midnight,  and  anchored  half  a 

Philadelphia.  The  hospitals,  with  the  storehouses,  are 
very  prettily  situated  within  a  picquet  fence  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river:  a  small  village  adjoins,  and  the 
ground  rising  with  a  gentle  acclivity  from  the  water's 
edge  for  upwards  of  a  mile,  is  covered  with  farms  not 
too  thickly  wooded,  but  in  many  places  assuming  a 
park-like  appearanec.  The  country,  from  tlie  town  of 
Wilmington,  the  largest  town  in  the  slate,  (Delaware) 
containing  ahont  12,000  inhabitants,  twenty-four  miles 
Ic!.."  ,  !..w,«  ji-  ,!n:,d  flatness;  but  the  ridge,  which  runs 
;'  ,  I  '  I  ■  ■';-  '  ;  al  some  distance  from  the  river, 
:  '      >        1 'eet  in  height.     Throughout  the  day 

,;i,,>    1   ;    I,.!:,;,    il  blew  so  heavy  a  gale  of  wind,  that 

nor  could  the  jjilot  venture  to  get  under  weigh.  The 
following  morning,  during  the  ebb  tide,  several  of  us 
rowed  one  of  the  boats  to  a  small  island,  towards  which 
we  had  been  drifting  the  preceding  day,  where  a  farmer 
had  established  himself  In  landing,  wc  found  a  sturgeon 
of  about  120  pounds  weight,  which  had  been  left  by  the 
tide  in  a  shallow  pool,  and  seized  upon  him  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  steerage  passengers,  who,  like  ourselves,  were 
rather  short  of  provisions,  and  to  whom  we  thought  a 
little  fresh  fish  would  be  acce|>table.  But  it  was  not 
until  afler  hard  struggling  and  liatlling,  with  much 
splashing  and  rolling  about  in  the  water,  that  three  of 
us  succeeded  in  securing  our  prize,  and  lifting  him  into 
the  boat.  The  farmer,  also,  selling  us  a  lamb  and  soma 
vegetables,  we  returned  in  triumjih  to  the  vessel,  and 
again  got  under  weigh,  and  soon  cauglit  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  city — a  sliol-lowcr,  and  huge  building  in  the  navy 
yard,  v.-ith  a  forest  of  masts  approaching  above  the  trees. 
The  smart  white  frame  houses,  with  their  green  Vene- 
lian  sliu'.lcrs  and  gardens,  overhung  by  weeping  willows, 
in!  luhieu.us  peach  orchards,  on  the  Jersey  side,  with 
I  ..  well-cleared  grazing  farms  upon  the  Pennsyl- 
i.k,  were  evident  proofs  that  we  were  nearing 
,  L  -J  abode  of  men.  One  island  parlieularly  (the 
|.ns-ession  of  which  I  envied  ill  ..-,,-,  aleiit  200 
acres,  won  by  lottery  ten  or  Iw.,  ,  \'>  as  re- 

markably beautiful,  and  quite  1.  cattle. 

The  tide  failed  us  most  pr.w,  I, ,!, -1 ,  -li  i.lnucester 
Pohit,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  fine  rcaeii.  jii.-t  as  wc  had 
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rounded  the  land  and  cinie  in  full  view  of  the  city,  at  the 
distance  of  only  three  miles;  the  wind  too,  following  ' 
example,  the  ship  could  not  stem   tiie  ebbing   tide,  and 
very  reluctantly  the  anchor  was  let  go  within  almost 
reach  of  the  goal. 

In  the  evening  several  of  us  landed,  and  hiring  at 
small  inn  one  of  the  common  four  wheeled  open  wagor 
of  the  country,  called  a  dearborn,  (from  the  inventor,) 
proceeded  over  a  road,  which,  though  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  city,  was  wretchedly  bad;  the  carriage,  too, 
was  as  uncomfortable  an  invention  as  could  be  well  ima 
gined,  there  being  but  one  nairow  wooden  seat,  slung 
in  the  centre  of  the  vehicle  upon  straps,  with  two  rude 
wooden  springs  to  support  it ;  upon  this  two  of  our  party 
took  up  a  position,  while  another,  who  volunteered  to  drive, 
sat  in  a  chair  in  front,  and  two  others  occupied  chairs  . 
rear  of  the  centre  seat,  while  a  little  curly  headed  nog; 
was  posted  upon  one  of  the  shafts,  wlicro  he  sat  grinning 
and  holding  on  like  a  monkey,  his  dusky  skin  ionning 
charming  contrast  to  an  old  gray  mare  which  was  to  dra 
us.  Our  time  being  short,  the  whip  was  not  spared  ;  s 
tliat  we  were  whirled  along,  rolling  and  pitching  about 
through  thick  and  thin,  and  wherever  a  drain  or  ' 
water  course  crossed  the  road,  the  carriage  giving  a  heavy 
lurcli,  and  all  the  chairs  shooting  forward  with  one  con- 
sent, our  volunteer  coachman  was  nearly  precipitated  on 
to  the  horse's  back,  and  tlie  two  in  rear  of  t)ie  centre  seat, 
not  having  any  thing  to  plant  their  feet  firm  against,  were 
thrown  on  to  the  baelts  of  those  occupying  tlic  seat  in 
front.  It  was,  indeed,  a  broad  caricature  of  "  travelling 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,"  and  we  were  right  glad  to  gain 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  in  safety,  and  abandon  the 
uneasy  conveyance,  leaving  it  iu  charge  of  our  sable  at- 
tendant. 

While  one  of  the  party  went  to  sound  the  ship  owners 
if  we  could  remain  ashore  during  the  night,  and  until  the 
vessel  reached  town,  the  rest  of  us  (after  walking  about 
the  dimly  lighted  squares  and  streets,  with  which  we 
were  soon  fatigued,  our  feet  being  tender  from  the  little 
exercise  we  had  taken  of  late)  proceeded  to  an  oyster 
cellar,  and  there  awaited  our  sentence  witli  greatcalmncss, 
discussing  the  various  merits  of  English  natives,  and 
American  oysters.  The  latter  are  so  large,  tliat  one  of 
our  party,  who  had  laid  a  wager  that  he  could  eat  a  dozen 
and  a  half  of  them,  was  obliged  to  cry,  "  hold  .'  enough  !" 
ere  he  had  ariived  at  the  twelfth.  At  midniglit  our  spy 
returned  with  the  doleful  tidings  that  wo  must  return  to 
the  ship,  and  that  on  the  morrow  a  medicaJ  man  would 
inspect  it,  and  set  us  at  liberty.  To  hear,  was  to  obey ; 
so  without  any  more  ado  we  retraced  our  weary  steps, 
and  found  our  little  man  of  colour  and  his  charge,  the 
pale  horse  and  dearborn,  most  patiently  awaiting  our 
arrival.  The  road  appeared  to  have  grown  either  some- 
what rougher,  or  our  charioteer  did  not  steer  so  small 
(to  use  a  nautical  term)  as  before ;  but  after  running  a 
wheel  once  or  twice  into  the  deep  ditches,  with  which  the 
road  was  flanked,  he  brought  us  again  to  the  tavern  door 
by  one  o'clock,  where  the  landlord,  aroused  from  his 
slumbers,  soon  made  his  appearance  at  the  bar.  Every 
thing  was  strange  to  me  ;  I  might  truly  say  I  was  in  a 
new  world  ;  I  had  heard  of  American  landlords,  but, 
like  the  road,  this  man  was  beyond  my  conjectures.  He 
came  down  stairs  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  dandy,  with  a 
tiny,  little  spiral  hat,  placed  knowingly  on  one  side  of  his 
head,  gold  studs,  and  broach  at  his  breast,  watch  guard 
chain  round  his  neck,  rings  on  his  finger,  with  his  nether 
man  cased  in  a  pair  of  red  striped  "  continuations ;"  and, 
to  crown  all,  he  cursed  and  swore  "  like  any  gentleman." 
We  enquired  if  the  boat  had  been  off  for  us,  and  were 
informed  it  had  been,  but  had  returned  to  the  ship  at  ten 
o'clock,  as  he  had  told  tlie  crew  he  would  fire  a  signal 
when  we  arrived.  Thanking  him  for  his  kindness,  we 
thought  as  a  recompense,  we  were  in  duty  bound  to  call 
for  sometliing  to  drink ;  and  a  considerable  time  having 
elapsed  in  carrying  our  good  intentions  into  effect,  and 
seeing  no  preparations  making  for  firing  his  promised 
signal,  one  of  the  party  asked  him  if  he  would  favour  us 
by  commencing  operations.  "Aye,  aye,"  said  he,  "I 
told  the  mate  I  would  fire  a  gun — I  would  fire  a  gun  in 
anger  when  you  came ;  but  wait  a  bit,  I'll  take  a  glass 
myself,  first,"  and  then  with  the  most  admirable  san^. 
froid,  he  set  about  making  a  glass  of  port  wine  sangaree, 
stirring  the  sugar  about  with  a  small  circular  piece  of 
wood,  to  which  a  handle  was  attached,  and  which  he 
twirled  about  in  his  white  hands  with  great  dexterity. 
Having  quaffed  this  mixture  off  to  our  healths,  and  wel- 
come to  America,  he  lighted  a  cigar,  oftering  one  at  the 
same  time  to  each  of  the  admiring  spectators,  and  then 
crossing  his  arras  over  his  breast,  a  la  Napoleon  te  Grand, 
he  talked  of  passmg  events,  and  asked  the  news. 

I  turned  away  from  him,  unable  to  repress  a  laugh, 


A  SUBALTERN'S  FURLOUGH. 

and,  as  bad  luck  would  have  it,  unfortunately  saw  a  dog 
lying  upon  the  floor,  which  I  stooped  down  to  pat  with 
my  hands.  Mine  host  no  sooner  saw  this  movement, 
then  he  was  out  from  his  bar  in  a  twinkling,  holding 
forth  at  great  length  in  praise  of  the  animal,  which, 
from  his  account,  possessed  all  the  various  qualities  of 
spaniel,  greyhound,  and  pointer,  combined.  And  after 
having,  in  his  own  opinion,  established  his  dog's  reputa- 
tion, he  at  last  commenced  t)ie  tedious  operation  of 
loading  an  enormously  long  barrelled  gun,  respecting 
whose  good  qualities,  also,  we  had  to  endure  a  long  dis- 
sertation, while  he  was  springing  the  ramrod,  and  ram- 
ming down  about  three  fingers'  deep  of  shot,  with  as 
much  labour  and  flourishing  movement  as  there  is  in 
loading  a  twelve  pounder  field  piece ;  and,  finally,  we  had 
the  infinite  satisfaction  of  hearing  Washington,  or  some 
such  nobly  named  dusky  son  of  Africa,  summoned,  who 
received  orders  to  proceed  to  the  end  of  the  wharf,  and 
fire  the  long  wished  for  signal.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
plash  of  oars  reaching  our  ears,  we  bade  our  loquacious 
host  a  long  and  last  farewell,  having  paid  him  two  dol- 
lars and  a  half  for  the  use  of  his  dearborn  and  gray  steed 
("  he  would'nt  be  too  liard  upon  us,")  and  by  half  past 
two  o'clock  were  once  more  in  our  snug  cabin. 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  the  following  day  be- 
fore I  awoke  from  strange  and  troubled  dreams  of  oysters, 
dearborns,  landlords,  negroes,  dogs,  and  guns.  A  medical 
man  coming  on  board  as  the  anchor  was  weighing,  said 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  health  of  the  passengers,  and 
that  we  had  permission  to  leave  the  ship,  which  an  hour 
after  mid-day  was  safely  moored  alongside  one  of  the 
city  wharfs,  and  we  ail  stepped  ashore  with  heartfelt 
joy,  having  been  forty  days  from  Liverpool. 


CHAPTER  II. 

PHILADELmiA. 

Philadelphia,  the  reverse  of  Lisbon,  at  first  presents 
no  beauties ;  no  domes  or  turrets  rise  in  air  to  break  the 
uniform  stiff  roof  line  of  the  private  dwellings.  And,  if 
I  remember  aright,  the  only  buildings  which  show  their 
lofty  heads  above  the  rest,  are  the  State  House,  Christ 
church  (both  built  prior  to  the  revolution,)  a  presbyte- 
rian  meeting  house,  and  shot  tower.  The  city,  therefore, 
when  viewed  from  the  water,  and  at  a  distance,  presents 
any  thing  but  a  picturesque  appearance.  It  is  somewhat 
singular,  too,  that  there  should  be  such  a  scarcity  of  spires 
and  conspicuous  buildings,  there  being  no  fewer  than 
ninety  places  of  worship,  besides  hospitals  and  charitable 
institutions  in  great  numbers.  In  place,  too,  of  noble 
piers  and  quays  of  solid  masonry,  which  we  might  rea- 
sonably expect  to  find  in  a  city  containing  near  900,000 
inhabitants,  and  holding  the  second  rank  in  commercial 
importance  in  North  America,  there  ai-e  but  some  shabby 
wharfs,  and  piers  of  rough  piles  of  timber,  jutting  out  in 
unequal  lengths  and  shapes,  from  one  end  to  the  other 
of  the  river  front ;  and  these  again  are  backed  by  large 
piles  of  wood,  warehouses,  and  mean  looking  stores.  On 
the  narrow  space  between  them  and  the  water  are  hun- 
dreds of  negro  porters,  working  at  vast  heaps  of  iron  bars, 
barrels  of  flour,  cotton  bags,  and  all  the  various  merchan- 
dise imported  or  exported ;  singing  in  their  strange 
broken  English  tone  of  voice,  some  absurd  chorus,  such 
as, 

"  I  met  a  nigger" — (chorus  all)  "  long  time  ago  !" 
"  I  met  a  nigger" — {chorus  all)  "  long  time  ago  !" 
"  I  say,  where  you  going  ?" — {chorus  all)   "  long  time 

ago  !" 
"  Pull  away,  my  boys" — {chorus)  "  yoh  I  heave — yoh  !" 
or  some  such  elegant  strain. 

Fifty  paces  hence,  the  stranger  enters  the  city,  which 
possesses  an  interior  almost  unrivalled  in  the  world. 
On  walking  through  the  fine  broad  streets,  with  rows 
of  trees,  which,  planted  on  the  edge  of  the  causeway, 
form  a  most  delightful  shade,  and  take  away  the  glare  of 
the  brick  buildings,  he  is  struck  immediately  witlx  the 
air  of  simplicity,  yet  strength  and  durability  which  all 
the  public  edifices  possess,  wljile  the  private  dwellings 
with  their  neat  white  marble  steps  and  window-sills  be- 
speak wealth  and  respectability.  The  neatness,  too,  of 
the  dress  of  every  individual,  with  the  total  absence  of 
those  lazy  and  dirty  vagabonds  who  ever  infest  our  towns, 
and  loiter  about  the  corners  of  all  the  public  streets, 
passing  insolent  remarks  upon  every  well  dressed  man, 
or  even  tmattendcd  female,  impress  a  foreigner  with  a 
most  pleasing  and  favourable  idea  of  an  American  city. 

I  was  recommended  by  an  American  gentleman  to  an 
hotel  in  the  principal  street,  where  I  was  immediately  ac- 
commodated with  a  room.     It  will  scarcely  be  out  of 


place  to  mention  here,  that  the  bed  rooms  in  the  hotels  in 
the  United  States  are  not,  generally  speaking,  so  large, 
comfortable,  or  well  furnished  as  those  in  English  houses; 
but  the  establishments  themselves,  with  regard  to  size 
and  capacity  for  accommodating  numbers,  far  exceed 
those  in  England.  In  America  much  comfort  is  sacrificed 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  numerous  guests  into  tlie 
house:  a  private  sitting  room,  or  separate  meals,  are 
scarcely  to  be  had,  and  tlien  only  at  a  high  price  ;  and, 
therefore,  as  almost  every  one  is  under  the  necessity  of 
dining  at  the  table  d^hote,  a  large  hotel  presents  a  scene 
of  great  confusion  and  bustle.  At  the  one  in  which  I 
resided  during  my  stay  at  Philadelphia,  there  were  about 
a  hundred  persons  at  each  meal,  and  the  majority  of  them 
being  merchants,  from  the  back  settlements,  on  their 
summer  trip  to  purchase  articles  for  their  customers  in 
the  west,  lawyers  and  shopkeepers  (or  "  storekeepers," 
as  they  term  themslves,  a  "  shopkeeper"  being  only  a 
retailer  on  a  small  scale,)  they  devoured  their  meals 
with  a  most  astonishing  rapidity;  and  vanished  instanlcr 
to  their  offices  and  counters,  intent  upon  business  alone. 
I  was  lost  in  admiration,  and  nearly  lost  my  dinner,  too, 
the  first  few  days  I  was  ashore,  in  watching  the  double 
quick  masticating  movements  of  my  vis-d-vis ;  I  truly 
believe  that  one  third  of  the  people  had  disappeared  ere 
my  soup  was  cool.  A  young  man,  who  opens  a  store,  if 
a  bachelor,  has  seldom  any  other  apartment  than  the 
shop  he  rents,  while  he  boards  and  sleeps  at  an  hotel, 
paying  generaUy  about  400  dollars  per  annum,  if  at  a 
large  and  respectable  one ;  the  board  for  occasional 
lodgers  being  one  and  a  half  dollar  per  day.  It  is  not 
customary  in  most  towns  to  make  any  extra  remunera- 
tion to  the  waiters  or  other  servants  of  the  establishment; 
but  of  late  years,  this  bad  habit,  like  many  others  from 
the  motlier  country,  has  been  creeping  into  the  cities  on 
the  coast ;  and  though  the  servants  do  not  actually  request 
any,  yet  they  usually  expect  it :  they  are  generally  Irish 
emigrants,  or  half  castes,  if  I  may  use  an  eastern  term  ; 
for  though  during  my  stay  in  the  United  States,  I  did 
not  enter  less  than  a  hundred  hotels,  I  never  saw  a 
waiter'  whom  I  could  ascertain  to  be  a  free  born  Ameri- 
can ;  their  pride  not  allowing  them  to  fill  such  places.  In 
country  villages,  where  the  attendants  are  females,  I 
have  frequently  seeu  the  one  waiting  upon  me  at  the 
dinner  table,  take  a  chair  near  the  window,  or  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  and  read  a  newspaper  until  she  ob- 
served I  required  any  thing;  but  during  my  whole 
travels,  I  never  knew  a  waiting  man  to  take  a  similar 

The  breakfast  hour  is  usually  from  seven  until  nine 
o'clock,  dinner  at  two  or  three,  tea  from  six  to  seven, 
and  supper  from  nine  to  twelve ;  the  table  at  each  meal 
being  most  substantially  provided.  Even  at  breakfastthcre 
is  a  profusion  of  beef  steaks,  cutlets,  mutton  chops,  eggs, 
fish,  fowls,  Indian  bread,  flour  bread,  sweet  cakes,  cheese, 
sweetmeats,  and  a  mess  of  other  etceteras ;  but  little  wine 
is  drank  at  dirmer,  though  spirits  are  placed  upon  the 
table  without  any  extra  charge  being  made  to  the  con- 
sumers. Yet  since  the  institution  of  tlie  temperance 
societies,  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  amongst  the  higher 
classes  of  society  has  been  almost  laid  aside.  I  have 
seen  a  range  of  well  filled  spirit  decanters  placed  upon 
the  dinner  table  before  upwards  of  150  people,  and  not  a 
single  stopper  removed. 

Many  hotels  have  "  temperance  house"  inscribed  in 
large  gilded  letters  over  the  door  or  sign,  as  a  notice  that 
wines  and  malt  liquor  only  can  be  obtained  there.  Like 
afl  other  new  institutions,  the  temperance  societies  had 
tlieir  enthusiasts  at  first.  Abstinence  societies  emanated 
from  them,  the  members  binding  themselves  to  drink 
pure  water  only ;  and,  in  some  churches,  neither  males 
nor  females  were  admitted  to  the  communion  unless  tliey 
had  enrolled  themselves  amongst  the  members  of  one  or 
other  society.  All  these  bigoted  absurdities  are  now 
softened  down  into  wholesome  and  sound  regulations. 
Wines  are  generally  high  priced,  and  not  of  the  first 
quality,  so  that  little  of  any  thing  is  drunk  during  dinner. 
But  in  the  old  fashioned  hotels,  where  temperance  so- 
cieties have  not  any  sway,  the  bar  during  the  intervals 
between  meals,  is  besieged  by  a  host  of  applicants  for 
iced  mint  julaps,  brandy,  egg  nogg,  gin  cocktail,  rum  and 
water,  gin  and  water,  port  sangaree,  and  all  the  various 
combinations  and  mixtures  of  liquors  imaginable.  When 
a  foreigner  (as  was  the  case  not  unfrequenlly  with  myself) 
finds  himself  established  for  two  or  three  days  in  such  a 
house  as  this,  he  must  summon  his  full  stock  of  nerve  and 
resolution  to  cn.ible  him  to  withstand  the  dense  fumes  of 
tobacco  smolvc,  with  which  his  apartment  is  fumigated, 
and  to  brcatiic  an  atmosphere  strongly  impregnated  with 
the  conjoined  scent  of  the  above  mixtures.  The  intoler- 
able habit  of  chewing  tobacco  livery  prevalent  amongst  ■ 


the  storekeepers,  and  lower  grades  of  society,  but  I  think 
it  is  almost  confined  to  them;  tlievcry  act  of  mastication 
itself  (tremendously  as  it  is  here  performed)  is  not  half 
so  offensive  to  the  eyes  of  a  foreigner  as  the  results  arising 
from  it.  In  a  country,  however,  where  there  is  ostensi- 
bly no  distinctive  gradation  of  classes  in  the  people,  one 
must  of  necessity  sometimes,  as  on  board  steamers  and 
canal  boats,  mix  with  all  classes ;  but  I  will  bear  witness 
that  I  never  observed  any  impropriety,  or,  during  the 
whole  time  I  was  in  America,  received  the  slightest  in- 
sult from  (what  I  will  term)  the  lower  orders,  and  to 
which  individuals,  and  especially  foreigners,  are  so  sub- 
ject in  my  native  country. 

It  is  singular  to  see  the  footing  upon  which  a  land- 
lord at  an  inn  is  with  his  customers — appearing  ratlier 
to  confer  than  receive  a  favour,  by  admitting  them  into 
his  liouse.  At  dinner,  he  frequently  takes  the  head  of 
the  table,  drinks  his  wine,  and  asks  those  sitting  near  to 
take  a  glass  with  hini ;  chats,  and  lauglis  away,  and  sits 
longer  after  the  clolh  has  been  removed  than  nine  tenths 
of  his  guests. 

Upon  first  landing,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  people,  as  being  tall,  slim,  narrow 
shouldered,  whiskerless,  and  narrow  chested,  with  high 
cheek  bones,  sharp,  sallow  features,  and  a  slouching,  re- 
laxed kind  of  walk.  I  think  narrow  slioulders  and  sharp 
features  may  be  deemed  characteristic  of  the  natives  of 
the  Atlantic  states  ;  one  never  seeing  any  such  sturdy, 
robust,  rosy  faced,  John  Bull  sort  of  people  as  Britain 
produces.  Their  costume,  also,  differs  much,  every  rnan 
invariably  wearing  trowscrs,  and  the  lower  orders  being 
better  dressed  than  people  in  the  same  walks  of  life  in 
England.  As  it  was  summer,  white  straw  hats,  with 
broad  brims,  were  common,  the  back  part  over  the  collar 
of  the  coat,  turned  up  like  a  shovel  hat,  giving  the 
•wearer  a  most  grotesque  appearance;  many  of  the  young 
men  wore  spectacles,  and  weak  eyes  appeared  very  pre- 

The  first  evening  I  was  ashore,  I  attended  the  Arch 
street  theatre  (the  most  fashionable  one,  the  Chesnut,  be- 
ing closed,)  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Mr.  Haekett,  wlio 
was  in  high  repute  with  his  countrymen,  perform  tlie 
part  of  "  Nimrod  Wildfire,"  in  llie  "  Raw  Iventuckian ; 
or.  Lion  of  the  West."  The  play  is  intended  to  censure 
and  correct  the  rough  manners  of  the  states  west  of  the 
Allegheny  mountains,  and  delighted  the  audience  ex- 
ceedingly ;  though  to  me  the  greater  part  of  tiie  dialogue 


consisted  of  unintelligible 
great  talent  for  broad  comcd}- ; 
the  effect  of  Ms  n-,,  i-.);.,  ■;.- ■    I: 


3.  Mr.  Haekett  possesses 
and  T  was  informed  that 
I'm  V.'cst  was  such  as  to 
■  '  :  1  .  :mu1  so  incensed  the 
■■  i\:r  yellow  flowers  of 
;■.  II  i.'  .  liiat  they  tlircatened 
iiiv.;-,"  i:  ac  ventured  a  repetition  of 
ibrmancc.  I  was  sorry,  however,  to 
rather  a  bad  teeling  di.-;played  towards  the  old  country. 
In  various  parts  of  the  performance  frequent  allusions 
were  made  to  cireumstanecs  wliich  ought  long  to  have 
been  buried  in  oblivion ;  and  which  could  only  tend  to 
diminish,  or  rather  prevent,  mutual  .good  will.  These 
allusions,  whicli  ever  told  against  the  English,  were 
much  applauded  by  tlie  audience.  The  theatre  is  a  fine 
building,  and  the  interior  arrangements  are  excellent. 
There  are  also  two  more  in  the  city,  superior  in  external 
appearance,  and  more  capacious  within  than  any  of  the 
minor  theatres  in  London,  and  all  arc  well  attended. 

The  3d  of  June  was  so  cold  and  rainy  a  Sunday,  as  to 
remind  me  of  Washington  Irving's  description  of  that 
passed  by  him  at  the  little  town  of  Derby ;  but  here  there 
were  neither  the  "  ducks  paddling  about  the  inn  yard, 
tlie  hostlers  and  post  boys  lounging  about  the  stable 
doors,  or  the  bells  chiming  for  church."  In  vain  did  I 
stand  at  the  window  looking  into  the  flooded  street ; 
there  was  not  a  coach  passed  by  the  live  long-day,  and 
but  one  peal  of  bells  in  the  city,  those  at  Christ  church  ; 
while  the  ringing  of  tire  solitary  bell  at  each  of  the  other 
meeting  houses  and  churches  of  all  denominations, 
sounded  more  like  a  toll  of  the  passing  bell,  and  added  to 
the  gloominess  occasioned  by  the  weather.  As  evening 
set  in,  I  foilo-.ved  the  example  of  the  author  of  the  Sketch 
Book,  and  took  up  a  newspaper  ;  but  reading  only  "  mo- 
lasses— flour — whiskey — pork — bagging  and  bale  rope," 
or  the  not  more  interesting  news  of  "  the  president's 
speech  lias  arrived  in  England,  and  a  bitter  pill  it  is  for 
an  Englishman  to  digest,"  &c.,  I  turned  over  to  the  ad- 
vertisements, generally  the  most  amusing  part  of  an 
American  paper  ;  a  runaway  apprentice  being  advertised 
as  fond  of  pressing  down  the  bed  in  the  morning,  with  a 
reward  of  one  cent,  and  no  charges,  offered  for  his  ap- 
prehension. Printers  were  cauti<)ncd  against  a  swin- 
dler, who  was  tlius  described  : — "  He  stole  his  trunk,  &.c. 


SUBALTERN'S  FURJLOUGH. 


out  of  my  house  last  night,  and  he  has  gone  away  with- 
out paying  his  tailor's  bill,  or  his  board  bill.  Said 
Rogers  is  about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  has  red  hair, 
fair  skin,  and  a  large  homely  mouth  ;  the  upper  teeth 
jutting  over  very  much.  He  plays  the  flute,  and  makes 
some  pretensions  as  a  poet !  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he 
is  a  plagiarist.  It  is  presumed  that  editors  interested 
for  the  cliaracter  of  the  trade,  will  give  the  above  a  few 
"  Jon.N  Cromwell." 
3  times. 


The  following  morning  I  was  engaged  in  passing  what 
little  baggage  I  had  brought  wiili  mr  thrnn<_rh  the  Cus- 
tom House,  whicii  was  done  \\  i  ii  l.nt  liiii,  trouble  or 
vexation,  as  there  were  no  inq  111  I  i  :    iviiomakc 

itapointtopry  intoevery  wniiii  ,       ^  .  ^  rjse,  and 

carpetbag.  In  the  evening  I  .i-  i;i  l' .ihl.ii  tlie  theatre 
to  witness  the  performance  of  tiic  "  Gladiator,"  a  Phila- 
delphian  tragedy,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Bird.  The  prin- 
cipal character  was  sustained  by  Forest,  tlie  Roscius  of 
the  American  stage ;  but  I  was  quite  unable  to  j  udge 
either  of  the  merits  of  the  actor,  or  the  play  itself;  for 
being  rather  late,  the  house  was  so  excessively  crowded, 
and  the  gentlemen,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  wearing 
their  hats  in  the  dress  circle,  I  could  only  obtain  an  oc- 
casional view  of  the  stage.  I  at  first  attributed  the  latter  to 
want  of  due  respect  to  the  ladies,  but  afterwards  c^me  to 
the  more  charitable  conclusion,  that  it  was  an  ancient 
custom  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  quaker  forefathers. 
I  caught  one  glimpse  of  the  star  of  the  night,  and  he  ap- 
peared to  possess  a  fine  figure,  but  farther,  deponent 
knoweth  not.  An  American  gentleman  told  me  that 
Forest  intended  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  introduce  the 
"  Gladiator"  upon  the  English  stage ;  and  that,  if  we 
could  only  divest  ourselves  of  national  prejudices,  ho 
must  succeed,  for  the  play  was  so  admirably  written  and 
so  excellently  performed  I  But  when  I  asked  him,  a  few 
evenings  afterwards,  to  accompany  ine  to  see  young 
Kean  in  the  part  of  Cloten,  in  Cymbcline,  which  he  was 
performing  for  the  benefit  of  an  American  actor,  and 
was  received  by  the  audience  in  a  most  flattering  man- 
ner,  he  declined  in  the  following  words  :  "  No;  I  make  it 
a  point  never  to  see  any  thing  English,  only  what  is 
truly  American,  performed." 


CHAPTER  III. 

nilLADELnilA. 

cd  visiting  all  the  public  institutions. 
Of  charitable  societies  the  number  is  amazing;  probably 
no  city  in  the  world,  of  the  same  population,  possesses 
an  equal  number.  It  may  be  truly  said,  that  it  deserves 
"■   '"    '    ■••■-■■       ■  pwards  of  thirty 


elief  of  tlic 
iindred  and  fit'ty 


poor  and 
mutual  bL 

tlie  support  of  eaeli  <i'      i   i;  'i     .   -I'i    ■  i.:i. 

tributing  monthlv  ""  '  ;    :  :  .  -  , 

fund.     Of  the    puM;.-    n,    r  .  ,    i  ,.     ■•  i".  ;mi- i  ; .  „',i  , 

hospital"  is  on  the  mosl  c.vu  I    i  i    1 

in  a  central  part  of  the  city    near  \V  asl  ington  n  ju  ire 
and    was   founded    eighty-two   years   since    Benjamin 
Franklin  being  one  of  its  promoters      It  conti  is  in  rv 
cellent  library  of  about  7000  volumes    i 
that  about  1400  patients  are  annually     I 
which  number  three-fifths  are  paupc 
paying  for  the  advantages  they  deri 
tion.      The   building   occupies   an   i  n 
ground,  and  on  three  sides  of  it  an  open  spac^  is  lell  fur 
a  free  circulation  of  air  :  the  we  t  end  of  the  building  is  a 
ward  for  insane  patients,  of  whom  there  are  generally 
more  than  one  hundred.     The  necessary  funds  for  the 
support  of  the  hospital  are  derived  from  the  interest  of 
its  capital  stock,  from  life  contributors,  and  something 
exhibition    of  West's    splendid    painti 


Christ  Healing  the  Sick,  which  produces  about  five  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum,  and  is  exhibited  in  a  building 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  hospital  square.  The  artist 
intended  to  have  presented  tlie  original  painting  to  this 
hospital,  but  his  poverty  could  not  withstand  the  offer  of 
3000;.  made  for  it  in  England ;  and  it  was  sold  with  the 
proviso  that  he  should  take  a  copy,  which  was  the  one 
now  exhibited  here,  and  presented  conditionally  that  it 
should  be  placed  in  a  house  of  certain  dimensions,  and 
that  the  proceeds  from  its  exhibition,  being  a  charge  of 
one  shilling  sterling  for  each  person,  should  be  added  to 
the  hospital  funds.  The  painting,  which  contains  fifty- 
eight  figures,  is  about  16  by  9  feet,  and  with  two  small 
marine  pieces,  which  he  painted  when  a  child,  occupies 


m 

a  room  in  the  second  floor  of  the  brick  building,  with 
the  light  admitted  from  the  roof.  The  woman  who  has 
charge  of  it  has  most  probably  been  wearied  by  tedious 
visiters,  for  she  did  not  even  accninpany  me  up  stairs, 
but  left  me  to  admire  it.s  beautir- V,  ■;!:   ni  iji   iiuptlon. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  111  ,   .    i  ,  :i  siiuare, 

isafinestatucofPenn,  execnli'i       !,  .Jon  the 

western  side  is  the  public  aliii^l:  .  . -,  i  i  ii.iriiiary  at- 
tached, another  huge  pile  of  buiiding,  capable  of  contain- 
ing 1600  inmates ;  but  not  being  considered  sufficiently 
extensive,  and  objections  being  made  to  its  present  situ- 
ation, a  new  one  is  erecting  on  the  rising  ground  at  tlie 
opposite  side  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  capable  of  contain- 
ing 3000.  The  institution  is  supported  by  a  rate  upon 
the  people,  and  the  a^e^age  number  of  inmates  is  con- 
siderably abo^  e  lOnn  Tin  re  w  ere  many  lunatics  in  one 
of  the  w  ard  1  I  -  n  m  m  with  most  forbidding 
countenaiif  rl  nho  was  chained  to  the 

wall,  and  1  i  a  strait  waistcoat ;  but  I 

was  assur    I  tasures  were  but  seldom, 

andblon^llL        J    a  to      The  majority  of  the 

insane  patients  w  li  u  confined  from  mania  ^  potu,  their 
number  increasing  as  the  waim  weather  approached.  I 
asked  one  of  them,  who  appeared  rather  sensible  of  his 
wretched  state,  how  he  felt  His  answer  was,  "  much 
better,  but  (shutting  his. eyes  and  concealing  his  face  on 
the  pillow)  I  have  such  horrid  dreams;"  never  was 
Shakspeare's  "  Oh,  that  men  should  put  an  enemy  into 
their  mouths,  to  steal  away  their  brains  !"  more  dread- 
fully illustrated.  The  various  wards  appeared  remarka- 
bly clean,  and  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  inmates. 

Strangers  are  admitted  to  view  the  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  a  short  distance  from  the  almshouse, 
during  certain  days  of  the  week,  upon  making  applica- 
tion to  one  of  the  directors.  It  was  only  incorporated 
eleven  years  since,  and  endowed  by  a  grant  from  the 
legislature,  with  an  additional  provision  for  the  annual 
payment  of  160  dollars  for  four  years,  for  the  support  of 
each  child  admitted,  with  the  provision  that  such  annual 
payment  should  not  exceed  8000  dollars,  tlie  sura  ori- 
ginally granted.  The  children,  of  whom  there  are  about 
eighty,  are  instructed  in  various  manufactures,  and  re- 
ceive a  good  moral  education. 

The  museum,  commenced  by  Charles  Pealc,  a  private 
individual,  occupies  the  two  upper  stories  of  a  building 
called  the  Arcade,  and  contains  an  excellent  collection 
of  stuffed  quadrupeds  and  birds;  also  the  most  perfect 
skeleton  of  a  mammoth  in  the  world  ;  the  few  bones 
which  were  not  perfect,  or  could  not  be  found,  being  sup- 
plied by  an  excellent  imitation  in  wood.  The  skeleton 
was  discovered  in  a  morass  in  Ulster  County,  state  of 
New  York,  in  1798,  and  was  dug  out  of  it  after  much 
labour  and  ex|i™se  by  the   t'uundcr  of  the  museum,  m 

I'fil-     T]-  A.].- :■  ,11  ,:    i]i  1,1  ^vliichis  placed  by 

il-     i  :  .  iiii.il.  Amongst  the 

rill,  ,,  ■,    I  ,    ■  ■     .  ,      ',^  ".     ,-h,  presented  by 

liiiii  ■It;  :::i    I 'i  ii.,-   1,1  M    ,ii    :i,.|ii    tl  ,..  rim  tree   under 

iiirl  a  manuscript  poem  of  Jlajor  Andre's,  written  but 
'wo  months  previous  to  his  execution.     It  is  a  satire 
iiiinn   tiio  failure  of  General  Wayne,  in  an  expedition 
\  I  ich  he  commanded  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  cattle 
for  the  American  army;  it  is  entitled  the  "Cow  Chase," 
and  tlie  first  stanza  is  almost  copied  literally  from  the 
old  English  ballad  of  "  Chevy  Cliase."     He  is  very  se- 
r    upon  the  American  general,  amongst  whose  cap- 
red  baggage,  he  enumerates  the  following  articles : 
"  His  Congress  dollars. 
His  military  speeche 
His  cornstalk  whiskey  for  his  grog. 
Black  stockings  and  silk  breeches  :" 
and  concludes  his  poem  with  a  check  to  liis  satire — 
"Lest  tliis  same  warrior-drover,  Wayne, 
Should  catch  the  poet,  and  hang  him." 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  militia-men  who  took  the 
unfortunate  Andre  prisoner,  were  a  party  from  the  army 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Wayne ;  his  subse- 
quent fate  is  well  known.     There  is  also  an  interesting 
gallery  of  200  original  portraits,  principally  of  those  who 
signed  the  declaration  of  independence,  and  the  officers 
who  figured  in  the  revolutionary  war,  during  which  pe- 
riod most  of  the  likenesses  were  taken. 

The  State  House,  whicli  has  one  front  in  Chesnut 
street,  and  the  other  in  Independence  Square,  is  the  most 
interesting  building  in  the  city,  and,  being  more  than  a 
century  old,  bears  some  marks  of  antiquity:  it  occupies  a 
great  extent  of  ground,  having  the  courts  and  public  of- 
fices attached.  On  one  side  of  it  is  the  mayor's  court, 
which  was  holding  one  of  its  four  stated  sessions  at  this 


■'  proff. 
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time;  and  on  tlie  opposite  side  is  the  room  in  which  the 
celebrated  Declaration  of  Independence  was  drawn  up, 
and  which  was  read  from  the  steps  in  front  of  the  build- 
ing  on  the  4th  of  July  1776.  Some  Goth  in  office  modern- 
ised the  room,  for  the  purpose,  as  I  was  informed,  of  giv- 
ing- his  nephew  a  job,  and  tore  down  all  the  old  pannellmg 
ajid  pillars  which  supported  the  ceiling,  and  substituted 
a  coating  of  plaster  and  paint.  It  is]a  matter  of  surprise 
to  me  that  the  inhabitants  ever  permitted  such  a  profana- 
tion, being  generally  so  proud  of  their  revolutionary  re- 
lics and  deeds  of  arms.  Those  who  now  have  charge  of 
the  building  are  busily  engaged  in  discarding  every  in- 
dication of  their  predecessors'  taste,  and  are  restormg  the 
room  to  its  original  state.  At  the  upper  end  of  it,  there 
is  a  wooden  statue  of  Washington— the  work  of  a  cutter 
of  ships'  figure-heads.  The  profile  is  considered  excellent, 
and  he  is  represented  with  his  right  foot  upon  the  torn 
bond  which  cemented  the  colonies  to  tlie  mother  country. 
On  the  pedestal  is  the  following  inscription  : 
"  First  in  War, 
First  in  Peace, 
First  in  tlie  hearts  of  his  Countrymen." 

It  is  intended  to  fill  a  vacant  niche  behind  the  figure, 
which  formerly  contained  the  arms  of  England,  with  a 
brass  plate  bearing  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as 
an  inscription.  Tlie  building  is  surmounted  by  a  tower, 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  brick ;  and  the  upper,  of  wood, 
was  added  in  1828,  imitating  as  closely  as  possible  the 
ori  final  one,  which,  being  much  decayed,  was  taken  down 
soon  after  the  revolution.  1  had  a  very  talkative  old  man 
to  show  me  over  it,  who  was  a  perfect  match  for  any  of 
our  Westminster,  St.  Paul's,  or  Tower  guides.  The  bell 
in  the  brick  tower  was  cast  in  1753,  with  the  following  in- 
scription upon  it,  well  speaking  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
7/hich  did  not,  however,  burst  forth  until  after  the  expira- 
tion of  twenty  years: — 

"Proclaim  liberty  in  the  land  to  all  the  inhabitants 
thereoi— Leviticus,  25  cimp.  10  verse.  By  order  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  State 
House  of  Philadelphia." 

My  old  conductor  rested  one  hand  upon  a  supporter, 
while  I  was  copying  the  above  inscription,  and  then  fa- 
voured me  with  a  long  dissertation  upon  the  blessings  of 
liberty,  and  an  abusive  tirade  against  the  English,  wind- 
ing up  his  discourse  witli  informing  me  that  the  bell  was 
runo-  when  the  catholics  gained  their  liberty  in  the  old 
country.  He  took  me  up  to  the  wooden  tower,  and  des- 
canted  largely  on  the  fine  mechanism  of  the  clock;  how 
many  revolutions  such  a  wheel  performed  in  a  minute, 
and  the  thickness  of  each  bar  in  the  works  ;«  how,  when 
he  discovered  a  fire  in  the  city,  ho  tolled  the  bell,  so  as  to 
inform  the  inhabitants  in  what  quarter  it  was.  One  toll 
signified  north,  two  south,  three  east,  and  four  west ; 
making  a  short  pause  between  the  tolls,  as,  one,  and  after 
a  short  interval  of  time,  three  in  rapid  succession,  signi- 
fied northeast:  the  streets  running  towards  the  cardinal 
points,  the  situation  of  the  fire  could  be  easily  ascertained 
by  the  firemen.  Having  then  led  me  on  to  the  outer 
gallery  of  the  tower,  and  pointed  out  the  various  build- 
ings in  the  panorama  beneath,  and  after  expressing  his 
sorrow  that  the  room  where  congress  sat  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  immortal  struggle  for  freedom  should 
have  been  mutilated,  we  parted. 

I  attended  the  district  court,  which  was  sitting  in  a 
large  carpeted  room  on  the  second  floor,  to  witness  the 
trial  of  an  information,  filed  by  the  attorney  of  the  United 
States,  against  goods  landed  without  being  mentioned  in 
the  ship's  invoice.  There  were  not  more  than  twenty 
people  present  when  I  entered,  and  a  counsel,  attired  in 
a  blue  coat  and  black  stock,  was  commencing  his  address 
to  the  jury:  he  possessed  great  fluency  of  language,  and 
spoke  warmly  in  defence  of  his  client,  an  Englishman, 


*  Mr.  MacKcnzic,  in  his  Sketches  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  has  made  some  curious  errors  of  spelling 
proper  names.  He  says,  tlie  State  House  clock  at  Phila 
dclphia  was  made  by  Isaac  Lakins,  instead  of  Isaiah  Lu 
kens',  our  ingenious  townsman.  He  gives  credit  to 
Joseph  G.  Lewis,  instead  of  Joseph  S.  Lewis,  Esq.  for  the 
plan  ofthc  city  water-works.  With  good  taste, he  remarks, 
"  If  I  were  to  chodse  a  retirement  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  which  to  spend  the  evening  of  my  days, 
should    stronjly  incline   to   prefer   Philadelphia."     H 


A  SUBALTERN'S  FURLOUGH. 

Independence  Square,  about  two  hundred  and  seventy 
paces  each  way,  is  prettily  laid  out  with  walks  and  fine 
,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong  iron  railing;  but  Wasli- 
ington,  tlie  adjoining  one,  is  both  larger  and  a  more 
fashionable  promenade,  being  crowded  between  the  hours 
of  five  and  six  in  the  evening  with  elegantly  dressed  fe- 
males. The  greatest  objection  to  tiie  manner  in  which  all 
laid  out  is,  that  the  grass  is  allowed  to 
grow;  arid,  when  I  was  in  Philadelphia,  labourers  were 
making  hay  in  them.  In  this,  as  in  other  instances,  the 
prefer  profit  to  appearances,  or  even  comfort. 
A  statue  or  monument  is  shortly*  to  grace  the  centre  of 
Washington  Square,  which  was  a  burial  ground,  or  Pot- 
ter's-field,  as  it  is  termed,  during  the  time  the  yellow- 
fever  raged  so  violently  in  the  city,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century. 

The  twenty-first  annual  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  was  holding  in  a  spacious  build- 
constructed  for  the  express  purpose,  containing  a  fine 
mda  with  dome,  and  several  galleries  for  paintings 
and  statues,  or  easts  fi-om  celebrated  busts :  there  are  se- 
veral specimens  of  Canova's  and  Chantrey's  sculpture  in 
the  collection,  which  is  extensive;  but  I  was  no  judge  of 
r  could  the  catalogue  which  I  purchased  at 
the  door,  give  nie  much  information  as  to  the  sculptors' 
Amongst  the  paintings,  were  some  by  Salvator 
Rosa,  Vandyke,  Rembrandt,  West,  Shoe  (President  R.  A.), 
Leslie  (R.  A.),  and  a  large  one  of  "  The  dead  Man  re- 
stored to  Life,   by  touching  the  bones  of  the   prophet 
Elisha,"  by  Washington  Alston  ;  but  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  remainder  displayed  little  talent — the  portraits 
were  young  and  stiff  performances ;  but  I  was  probably 
ore   inclined  to  be  fastidious  from  having  so  lately 
cwed  West's  noble  effort. 

The  great  lion,  however,  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  enor- 
ous  line-of-batUe  ship,  the  Pennsylvania,  which  is  on 
the  stocks  in  the  Navy -yard  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
city.     I  took  advantage  of  the  kindness  of  an  oliicer  in 
the  American  service,  to  walk  over  it;  and  he  also  fa- 
voured me  with  its  dimensions : — tlie  keel  was  laid  in 
1822,  and  the  vessel  finished  to  its  present  state  in  seven 
years ;  the  timber  being  exposed  to  a  free  circulation  of 
for  the  prevention  of  dry  rot;  it  could,  however,  be 
six  months.  The  shed  which  protects 
the  weather  is  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in 
length,  one  hundred  and  five  in  height,  and  eighty-four 
in  breadth,  with  a  reservoir  at  the  top  of  the  roof,  which 
be  filled  with  water  by  means  of  a  force-pump,  the 
city  water-works  throwing  it  within  fifteen  feet  of  the 
summit.  The  upper  deck  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
length,  and  no  forecastle;  the  extreme  breadth  of  beam 
fifty-eight  feet;   depth  from  spar-deck  to  kelson,  forty- 
four  feet  four  inches;  and  draft  of  water  twenty-seven 
ches.    Her  decks  are  seven  feet  high,  and  from 
the  orlop  to  the  gun-deck  is  seven  feet  four  inches.    The 
chors  were  wrought  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  and 
the  sheet  anchor  weighs  10,171  lbs.    When  manned,  slie 
carry  a  crew  of  1500,  including  120  marines,  and 
from  140  to  160  guns ;  but  is  rated  at  the  former  number, 
70  of  which  are  tliirty -two-pounders,  weighing  61  cwt. 
each;  38  forty-two  pound  carronades  of  27  cwt.,  and  32 
forty-tvvo-pounders,  weighing  70  cwt.  1  qr.  each.     The 
spars  for  it  are  riot  yet  made,  but  the  main-mast  will  be 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  in  heiglit,  and  forly-four 
dies  in  diameter ;  and  the  extreme  height  from  tlie  kel- 
son to  the  summit  of  the  flag  pole,  upwards  of  three 
hundred  feet :  the  guns  were  east  at  Georgetown,  near 
the  city  of  Washington. 

Another  shed  near  it  contains  a  double-banked  frigate 
of  sixty  guns,  whose  keel  was  laid  in  1819,  and  could  be 
fitted  out  for  sea  in  forty  days:  the  state  cabins 
neled  with  mahogany  and  white  maple;  the  gun  carriages 
of  white,  and  the  principal  timbers  of  green  oak:  both 
vessels  are  considered  by  the  Americans  as  well-built, 
and  the  frigate  as  a  perfect  model. 

The  Navy-yard  is  small,  compared  to  any  of  those 
England,  but  considerable  additions  were  making;  the 
barracks  in  it  will  contain  one  hundred  and  fifty  mcr 
and  from  sixty  to  seventy  were  doing  duty  there  at  tli: 
time;  their  undress  uniform,  a  shabby-looking  Frene 


ulitary  appearance 


ever  understand  why  it  was  ii-ii  ii>ii,( 

A  fine  Marine  Asylum  i~   i 
Gray's  Ferry,  a  short  ■  1 ;  ■ ' 
capacious  plan ;  the  front  •■:'  n  1     :  , 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  a  broad  ilo 
two  sides. 


The  scenery  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Philadelphia 
tame  and  uninteresting,  with  the  execjition  of  one  or 
•o  spots  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  where  the  face 
of  the  country  is  rather  more  broken  and  abrupt;  a£sum- 
n  some  places  rather  a  romantic  appearance.  Ad- 
vantage has  been  taken  of  these  by  gentlemen  who  have 
laid  out  their  grounds  with  good  taste,  and  much  im- 
proved their  farms  by  adopting  the  English  system  of 
agriculture. 

The  greatest  lounge  for  the  inhabitants  appears  to  be 
the  Fair  Mount  Water-works,  upon  the  excellence  of 
which  they  very  justly  pride  themselves;  and  at  lasthav- 
ng  expended  a  million  of  dollars  in  experiments,  they 
lave  discovered  a  plan  at  once  economical  and  service- 
ible.  All  attempts  having  failed,  at  an  enormous  expense, 
o  supply  the  demand  for  water  in  the  city,  it  was  deter- 
nincd  to  lay  aside  the  use  of  steam  for  the  introduction 
of  water  power;  and  the  present  works  were  commenced 
■  1819,  by  throwing  a  dam,  1500  feet  in  length,  at  on 
obtuse  angle  across  the  Schuylkill,  so  as  to  be  less  ex- 
losed  to  the  force  of  the  current.  A  mill,  238  feet  in 
length,  containing  several  double  forcing-pumps,  is  situ- 
ted  immediately  below  the  dam  on  the  left  bank'  of  the 
iver,  with  a  race-way  to  lead  the  water  over  seven  wheels 
bout  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  which  can  force  nearly 
even  millions  of  gallons  of  w-ater  per  day  into  the  re- 
servoir on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  and  fifty  above  the  highest  part  of 
the  city.  They  contain  nearly  twenty  millions  of  gallons ; 
and  the  present  consumption  of  water  does  not  exceed 
millions,  and  in  the  winter  months  one  million  per 
day.  The  expenses  of  the  mill  are  but  four  dollars,  two 
being  suSicient  to  attend  the  works;  while  that  of 
steam  was  206  dollars  per  day,  and  did  not  raise  half  the 
quantity.  The  corporation  are  improving  the  gardens  at- 
tached to  the  works,  by  the  introduction  of  fountains, 
statues.  See.  They  are  a  place  of  great  resort  for  strangers, 
to  whom  the  simple  and  ingenious  machinery  proves  very 
interesting,  and  the  gates  are  daily  beset  by  a  large  as- 
inblage  of  carriages.  A  wooden  bridge  of  a  single 
ch,  of  the  enormous  span  of  340  feet,  crosses  the  Scliuyl- 
11  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  water-works;  being 
fifteen  feet  narrower  in  the  centre  than  at  the  abutments; 
with  a  roof  and  windows  at  the  sides,  which  are  walled 
;  a  protection  against  the  weather;  it  presents  a  sin- 
gular appearance  to  a  person  who  has  been  accustomed 
0  more  substantial  but  lighter  looking  structures.  There 
3  a  second  wooden  bridge  nearly  a  mile  below  tliis  one, 
I'ith  three  arches  and  stone  piers ;  a  marble  obelisk  at 
lie  extremity  of  it  states  that  the  cost  of  its  construction 
iras  300,000  dollars,  and  recounts  the  great  hardships  and 
atigue  the  workmen  experienced  in  laying  the  found- 
tion  of  the  piers :  the  length  of  the  bridge,  with  its 
hutments,  is  1300  feet ;  the  space  of  the  centre  arch  be- 
ing 195,  and  the  width  of  the  road  upon  it  fotty-two  feet. 
One  of  the  piers  was  commenced  in  the  middle  of  winter, 

,000  feet  of  timber  being  employed  in  the  construction 

of  the  cori'cr-dani :  the  masonry  of  the  pier  was  begun  on 
Christmas  day,  1802,  and  finished  to  low-water  mark  in 
forty-one  days  and  nights,  though  the  foundation  was  on 
the  rock  at  the  amazing  depth  of  forty-one  feet  below  the 
water ;  being,  it  is  supposed,  the  greatest  depth  at  which 
regular  masonry  has  ever  been  constructed.  Seven  months 
were  occupied  in  preparing  the  dam  and  repairing  da- 
mages ;  the  subaqueous  work  consuming  in  fact  a  great 
proportion  of  the  expenditure. 

I  had  heard  much  of  the  expertness  of  the  Philadelphia 
firemen,  and  feared  I  should  be  disappointed  in  my  hojics 
of  witnessing  it.  A  few  days,  however,  before  I  quitted 
the  city,  hearing  the  alarm-bell,  I  ran  out,  and,  remem- 
bering the  old  man's  instructions  at  tlic  State  House, 
took  the  requisite  direction.  Though  I  hurried  as  speedi- 
ly as  possible  to  the  scene  of  action,  when  I  arrived  up- 
wards of  fifteen  engines  and  hose-carriages  were  in  full 
play  upon  the  fire,  which  had  gained  considerable  head: 
but  such  an  immense  flood  of  water  was  poured  upon  it, 
that  it  was  shortly  extinguished.  I  afterwards  walked 
to  the  house  in  which  the  carriage  of  the  Philadelphia 
Hose  Company  was  kept,  when  some  of  the  members 
very  kindly  drew  out  the  carriage,  and  gave  me  a  copy 
of  the  rules  and  by-laws  they  had  established.  It  was 
decorated  and  painted  in  a  most  costly  manner,  and, 
«iili  1000  feet  of  hose,  had  been  purchased  for  1500 
llirs,  bearing  the  well-executed  classical  device  of  the 
.1'  Tydidcs  and  Nestor  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  as  repre- 


*  We  fear  "  shortly"  is  too  strong  a  word — iV 
+  Candour  worthy  of  imitation. — Ed. 


Westall'sCR.  A.)  j.ainlin!.',  and  the  motto  ' 

>ihi  scd  omnibus."     The  ni;  -  i  <    :  j  i .  _    -  v.  <  re  all  n 
painted  and  decorated  in  ,-  i.     Tlur 

about  thirty  engine  and  MM'        ■  .t.,  .imcs  ;  bi 

the  firemen,  unlike  thos--  in   ■  il  >  r  ^  I'.i,    .  :irr  vcihml 
and  defray  the  expenses  of  thuir.cnginoe  from  their 
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private  funds;  the  first  company  of  the  kind  being- es- 
tablished hy  Dr.  Fraiildin.  Tlie  iiose  formed  upon  lite 
Bame  spirited  principle  as  the  engine  companies,  were 
established  for  tlie  purpose  of  supplying  the  latter  with 
water  iu  greater  quantities  than  the  old  system  of  carry- 
ing it  in  buckets.  Each  carriage  has  a  large  cylindriral 
roller  in  the  centre,  round  which  the  hose  is  lapped,  with 
brass  screws  and  joints  at  intervals  of  about  fifty  feet 
through  its  entire  length.  One  end  is  screv?cd  into  a 
street  plug,  and  the  water  forced  through  the  hose  to  the 
engine,  which  can  have  a  greater  supply  of  water  than 
required.  The  hose  companies  who  arrive  first  at  the 
fire  taking  the  nearest  plugs,  lend  their  siuplus  hose  to 
tlie  last  comers,  who  are  tlius  ennbled  to  bring  llie  water 
from  almost  any  distance  in  the  adjoining  streets.  There 
are  about  100  members  iu  each  company,  generally 
young  merchants  ajid  tradesmen,  amongst  whom  there 
is  a  great  esprit  de  c&j'/js,  and  anxiety  to  reach  a  fire 
before  any  other  company.  Fines  are  impose'd  upon 
members  who  attend  upon  such  occasions  unequipped  in 
their  thieii  water-proof  dress,  and  glazed  hat,  with  badge 
upon  it,  or  who  leave  a  fire  without  permission  from  a 
director;  and  there  are  many  other  similar  regulations. 
Each  member  also  pays  a  certain  sum  upon  his  entrance 
into  the  company,  and  a  small  annual  subscription.  It 
was  an  interesting  sight  to  witness  the  regularity  with 
which  the  various  companies  moved  rapidly  through  the 
streets  at  night  to  the  place  where  their  services  were  re- 
quired, by  the  lights  of  numerous  torches,  and  with  the 
ringing  of  the  large  bells  suspended  from  the  cars  :  and, 
after  the  fire  was  extinguished,  all  moved  away  to  their 
respective  station-houses,  where  the  roll  was  called  over, 
to  ascertain  the  absentees.  Such  an  enthusiastic  public 
spirit  is  doubtless  kept  alive  only  by  the  constant  call 
for  the  services  of  the  young  men ;  and  every  fire  will  tend 
to  diminish  it  in  some  degree,  an  edict  having  been  late- 
ly passed,  by  which  a  heavy  fine  is  imposed  upon  any 
one  erecting  a  frame-house  within  the  limits  of  the  city. 
The  Bank  of  the  United  States  (or,  as  the  Americans 
term  it.  Uncle  Sam's  strong  box)  was  commenced  in  1819, 
after  the  plan  of  the  Parthenon  at  -Athens,  omitting  most 
of  the  merely  decorative  parts  of  the  building  ;  and  is 
situated  in  Chesnut  street,  the  most  fashionable  street  in 
the  city.  The  building  is  entirely  of  white  marble  (161 
by  87  feet,)  the  porticoes  at  each  end  being  supported  by 
eight  Doric  columns,  each  37  feet  in  height,  and  four 
feet  six  inches  in  diameter.  When  viewed  by  moon- 
light, I  think  I  never  saw  any  thing  more  soft  cr  beauti- 
ful.  The  banking  room,  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
is  81  by  48,  and  35  feet  in  height,  with  a  tesselated  floor 
of  American  and  Italian  marble ;  upon  each  side  of  it 
are  rooms  for  the  directors,  engravers,  and  copper-plate 
printers.  The  capital  of  the  bank  is  35,000,000  dollars, 
or  rather  more  than  7^  millions  sterling,  divided  into 
350,000  shares  of  100  dollars  each ;  the  government  be- 
ing proprietors  of  one  fifth.  It  has  twenty-two  branch 
banks,  distributed  iu  various  parts  of  the  Union.  Great 
consternation  was  created  amongst  the  directors,  during 
my  residence  in  the  country,  by  the  promulgation  of 
General  Jackson's  veto  upon  the  bank  charter,  which  '" 
expire  in  1836.  The  original  charter  was  granted  for 
twenty  years ;  and  a  bill  for  renewing  it  from  tlie  T  "  ' 
March,  1636,  had  passed  both  houses  of  congress 
did  not  receive  the  assent  of  the  president  His 
most  fully  laid  before  the  people  his  reasons  for  taking 
so  decisive  a  step. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ruILADELnHA— GERJIANTOWX. 

The  Philadelphians,  and  I  think  I  may  include  the 
Americans  in  general,  have  a  great  rage  for  playing  at 
soldiers,  and  fondness  for  military  display :  scarcely  a 
day  elapsed  on  which  I  did  not  see  either  the  Jackson 
Guards,  Hibernian  Greens,  Washmgton  Greys,  Philadel- 
phia Blues,  or  some  such  named  troops,  parading  with 
bands  of  music  up  one  street  and  down  another,  until 
they  had  run  nearly  the  gauntlet  of  the  whole  city, 
when  they  were  dismissed.  There  was  notliing  objec- 
tionable in  their  appearance  as  volunteers,  for  all  were 
particularly  well  clothed,  with  clean  and  neat  accoutre- 
ments ;  and,  as  to  stature,  many  were  exceedingly  fine- 
looking  companies ;  but  although  they  could  keep  step 
in  marching,  diminish  their  front  in  a  narrow  part  of 
the  street,  and  wheel  to  the  right  and  left  at  the  corners 
tolerably  well,  yet  the  words  of  command  which  were 
fiequcntly  given  savoured  but  little  of  a  military  educa- 
ucji  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  study 
unteer  corps  are  composed 
who  form  themselves  into 


companies,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  being  called  out 
to  the  militia  trainings,  which  talic  place  annually,  and 
Vi^liich  are  generally  much  more  ludicrous  than  is  repre- 
sented even  in  England,  and  where  the  citizen  sold' 
learn  more  that  would  unfit  them  for  actual  service 
one  training,  than  six  months'  severe  good  drill  would 
break  them   of.     The  system   is    altogether  deprecated 
by  every  reasonable  man  in  the  United  States 
exertions  are  made  to  cast  ridicule  upon,  and  bring  it 
into  disrepute. 

On  my  way  to  the  ofiiee  of  a  rail  road,  which  was 
opened  on  llie  7th  of  .Tune,  between  the  city  and  Gcr- 
mantown,  six  miles  ili'.tnnt,  I  \.  iturssed  a  most  extra- 
ordinary mode  of  m  !' p  i  1 1 ,.  ~i,„'  ill  some  new  bank 
It  was  a  scene  won  In        -  .  '  ..i-  Billingsgate;  and 

such  as  I  should  n.  .  ■   .:  to  see  in  tlie  quiet 

city  of  Philadelphii.  '!  ,i_  i_;  .],_:.  :  m  which  it  was  dis- 
posed of  was  as  Ibllows  :  the  scllurs  were  in  a  house, 
with  a  small  aperture  in  a  window-shutter,  only  suffi- 
ciently large  to  admit  a  man's  hand,  and  through  which 
he  delivered  his  money  ;  but  having  received  his  scrip, 
atfer  a  lapse  of  some  time,  it  was  irajjossible  for  him  to 
witlidraw  through  tlie  crowd  of  purchasers ;  no  one 
would  make  way,  lest  he  should  thereby  lose  his  chance 
of  ever  gaining  the  window.  The  only  plan  then  was, 
that  one  of  his  friends  threw  him  the  end  of  a  rope, 
which  he  fastened  round  liis  body,  and  part  of  the  mob, 
who  came  as  mere  lookers-on,  dragged  him  out  by  main 
strength,  frequently  with  the  loss  of  the  better  half  of  his 
apparel.  Many  had,  however,  come  prepared  for  the 
worst,  by  leaving  their  coats,  shirts,  and  hats,  at  home, 
It  was  here  that  the  strongest  went  to  the  wall,  and  va- 
rious were  the  schemes  adopted  to  keep  possession.  One 
fellow  had  very  knowingly  brought  a  gimlet  with  him, 
and,  boring  it  into  the  shutter,  held  on  with  one  hand, 
while  he  fought  most  manfully  with  the  otlier  !*  A  by- 
stander told  me  that  a  large  party  had  leagued  together 
for  mutual  support,  and  taken  possession  of  the  window 
tlie  preceding  evening ;  but  that  a  stronger  one  attacked 
them  in  the  morning,  and  drove  them  from  their  posi- 
tion, though  not  witliout  several  heads,  arms,  and  legs, 
being  broken  in  the  affray.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that 
the  only  chance  a  peaceable  citizen  had  of  obtaining  any 
:tock  was  to  hire  the  greatest  bully  he  could  find  to  fight 
his  battles  for  liim.  This  scene  continued  throughout 
three  days;  and,  besides  many  severe  and  dangerous 
womids  which  were  inflicted  in  the  contest,  one  man 
killcd.t  In  consequence,  however,  of  this  and  simi- 
lar disturbances,  meetings  of  respectable  citizens  were 
held,  to  devise  means  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  them  on 
like  occasions ;  and,  as  an  additional  proof  that  they  were 
ashamed  of  those  proceedings,  one  of  them  expressed  a 
hope  "  that  I  had  not  witnessed  a  sale  of  bank-stock." 
Pursuing  my  way  to  the  rail-road,  I  overheard  a  brick- 
layer call  out  from  his  kiln  to  another  at  some  distance, 
I  say  Jem,  Bob  'II  liave  a  blow  out  to-morrow."  "Why? 
)w  '"  "He's  gone  to  buy  stock,  and  he'll  work  his  way 
amongst  them,  I  know."  I  had  been  detained  so  long, 
that  I  did  not  arrive  at  the  railway  until  two  minute 
past  nine,  and  tlie  car  had  started  as  the  clock  struck 
so  I  passed  the  two  hours,  until  the  departure  of  the  next 
train,  by  walking  out  into  the  country.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  well  examined  any  American  farming,  which, 
to  an  Englishman's  eye,  appears  to  great  disadvantage. 
To  this  cfliect,  the  substitution  of  zig-zag,  or,  as  they 
term  tliem,  worm  fences  of  dead  wood,  instead  of  the 
neat  quickset  hedges  of  English  husbandrj-,  does  not  a 
little  contribute. 

Locomotive  engines  had  not  been  introduced,  and 
horse  cars  were  substituted  until  the  railway  sliould  be 
completed,  a  single  road  only  being  at  present  finished; 
but  many  hmidreds  of  workmen,  principally  Irish,  were 
employed  in  laying  an  additional  one  :  the  castings  were 
imported  from  England,  and  the  chairs  were  firmly  fas- 
tened into  blocks  of  gray  granite,  the  foundation  being 
well  secured  by  a  trench  of  thirty  inches  filled  with  Mac- 
adamised stones,  well  rammed  down  :  and  where  any 
rails  appeared  to  give  way,  or  start  out  from  each  other, 


of  the  evolutions.     Thcsi 
of  respectable   young  n: 


n  another  instance  a  strong  man  lashed  himself  t 
the  window-shutter. — Ed. 

t  We  are  not  sure  as  to  the  killing,  but  the  scene  de 
scribed  is  not  otherwise  exaggerated,  and  to  the  disgrace 
of  our  city  there  were  several  repetitions.  A  gentleman 
of  property  lost  the  best  part  of  his  ear,  which  was  hack- 
ed by  a  butcher  knife;  he  was  one  of  a  party  dislodged 
from  the  windows  which  had  been  taken  possession  of 
before  daylight.  These  scenes,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  occur 
hereafter,  as  experience  has  proved  the  necessity  of  a 
snle  of  the  etocli  of  newly  incorporated  banks  at  auc- 
lijn. — Ed. 


those  opposite  were  connected  with  them  by  a  rod  of 
iron,  and  gravel  overlaid.  The  highest  embankment  on 
the  road  was  forty  perpendicular  feet,  and  the  only  very 
heavy  work  was  the  blasting  a  ridge  of  granite, 
through  which  we  passed,  four  miles  from  the  city.  The 
carriage  ran  remarkably  easy,  and,  though  carrying 
twenty  passengers  (and  calculated  to  hold  forty,)  the 
horse  took  it  the  six  miles  in  forty  minutes,  the  road 
rising  thirty-two  feet  per  mile  throughout  the  distance. 
The  usual  contrivance  of  a  lever  to  regulate  the  speed  of 
the  carriages  was  used,  having  a  brush  at  the  lower  end 
for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  the  rail  before  the  wheel.  A 
hn-y  ?'■■  IV.  prr.-.>ntcd  itself  at  tlie  place  where  the  cars 
^'"l'!" ''  '  "  ''  '''-'■  of  a  wood,  half  a  mile  from  German- 
1"'    '■      ^-  '  ■  iirourse  of  molasses  beer  and  oyster 

^' ,.  iicd  themselves  under  the  trees;  seve- 

ral :i..:.iL  :.:u.  La  ivcro  erecting  for  the  sale  of  egg-nog 
and  miiit  julaps  ;  and  land,  which  had  been  of  httic  value 
a  twelvemonth  before,  was  now  lettmg  at  half  a  dollar 
per  foot.  Germantown  is  a  straggling  place,  three 
miles  in  Jength,  and  interspersed  with  gardens  and  or- 
chards, which  give  it  rather  the  appearance  of  a  largo 
village.  It  was  here  tliat  Washington  experienced  a  re- 
pulse in  his  attack  upon  an  English  division,  in  1777.  I 
walked  through  a  large  stone  house,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Chew,  which  was  the  principal  scene  of  action,  and  most 
gallantly  defended  by  five  companies  of  the  40th  regi. 
ment,  under  Colonel  Musgrave,  against  incessant  attacks 
of  an  American  column,  under  General  Sullivan.  It 
stands  on  a  rising  ground,  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  main  road,  and  still  bears  marks  of  the  light  artillery, 
which  was  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  I  addressed  myself 
to  a  man  who  appeared  to  have  been  left  in  charge  of  the 
house,  by  the  proprietor ;  but  he  answered  me  so  coolly, 
and  appeared  so  httle  inclined  to  give  any  information, 
that  I  turned  away,  and  commenced  a  conversation  with 
his  wife,  who  volunteered  to  show  me  through  the  build- 
ing, and  pointed  out  the  grave  of  the  English  General 
Agnew,  m  fiont  of  the  stables,  near  which  lay  also  seve- 
ral ornamental  statues,  which  had  lost  heads  or  arms 
during  the  fight. 

We  were  only  thirty  minutes  returning  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  a  great  concourse  of  people  had  assembled, 
to  witness  the  arrival  of  the  cars,  it  being  the  first  road 
of  the  description  which  had  been  opened  near  the  city. 
The  Americans,  particularly  in  that  portion  of  the  coun- 
try which  gives  birth  to  the  Yankees,  have  acquired  a  repu- 
tation for  loquacity  and  inquisitiveness,  which  does  not 
extend  to  the  Philadelphians,  who  appear  rather  to  inherit 
the  Quaker  taciturnity  ;  for,  during  the  first  three  days  1 
was  at  the  hotel,  not  a  single  individual  addressed  a  word 
to  me  at  table.  All  were  too  busy  to  ask  questions,  or  to 
pay  the  sUghtest  attention  to  any  one's  wants  but  their 
own  ;  as  they  ate,  so  they  departed  in  silence.  At  last, 
fearing  I  should  lose  the  use  of  my  tongue,  I  took  cou- 
rage on  the  fourth  day,  and  made  some  common-place 
observation  to  a  dark,  stout  man  who  sat  next  to  me,  and 
who  always  had  an  English-looking  pointer  under  his 
chair.  Judging  of  the  master  by  his  dog-,  I  immediately 
decided  he  must  be  a  countryman ;  but  no !  he  could 
speak  Enghsh  but  very  imperfectly,  and  as  he  doled  out 
\°.^.^,  "1,  ^""S  ^'"'y  '"  P''''"'^  accents,  about  his  losing 
1500  dollai-s  the  preceding  day,  I  knew  him  to  be  Mon- 
sier  Chabert  the  fire-king,  having  read  an  advertisement 
m  the  papers  offering  500  dollars  reward  for  the  recove- 
ry of  the  stolen  property.  I  went  tlie  same  evening  to 
the  Masonic  Hall,  a  room  of  noble  dimensions,  lighted 
by  gas,  from  private  works,  to  witness  his  performance; 
the  attendance  was  very  thin,  and  the  audience  appeared 
to  take  very  little  mtcrest  in  his  lecture  upon  the  various 
qualities  of  poisons,  and  the  impunity  with  which  a  large 
quantity  might  be  taken,  provided  the  antidote  foUowed 
immediately;  for  all  talked  incessantly.  They  were 
more  attentive  when  he  commenced  drinking  the  poi- 
sons, passing  red-hot  bars  of  iron  over  his  tongue,  swal- 
lowing oil  heated  to  380  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  and  burn- 
ing a  cloak  off  his  back,  by  entering  a  temple  in  which 
300  cartridge^  exploded.  Sh^outs  of  laughter  aecompa- 
__j  .      ,-  „      aspirants  to  per- 

The  historical  compositions  upon  many  of  the  sions 
displayed  over  the  small  inns,  in  the  suburbs  near  Ken- 
sington, were  painted  in  no  ordinary  style,  and  numerous 
groups  were  uitroduced  in  the  subjects,  in  quite  an  artist- 
hke  and  classical  style,  such  as  in  "  The  Landing  of  Co- 
lumbus m  the  New  World;"  "  Washington  crossin<r  the 
Delaware  on  the  25th  of  December  1776  :"  the  "  Surren- 
der of  Lord  Cornwallis,"  and  "  Penn's  Treaty  with  the 
Indians,"  which  was  very  near  the  spot  where  the  elm- 
tree  stood  under  which  tho  treaty  was  made.  The  tree, 
which  measiu-cd  twenty.four  feet  in  circumference,  was 
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blown  down  a  few  years  since,  and  a  small  marble  obe- 
lisk now  marks  the  spot  where  it  stood. 

Penn's  name  is  sufficiently  immortalised ;  and  had  his 
plan  been  but  riglitly  adiiered  to,  there  would  have  been 
none  of  those  mean-looking  houses  on  the  water  front. 
By  singular  good  chance,  however,  his  original  intention 
bids  fair  to  be  carried  into  effect.  An  eccentric,  but  pub- 
lic-spirited man,  Stephen  Girard,  a  wealthy  banker, 
whose  sentiments  appear  to  have  been  in  accordance 
with  the  founder's,  having  lately  died,  bequeathed  an  im- 
mense sum  for  the  express  purpose  of  beautifying  the 
city.  The  history  of  this  man,  who  died  one  of  the 
wealthiest  private  individuals  in  the  world,  is  very  re- 
markable. It  appears  that  he  was  born  at  Bordeaux,  in 
France,  about  1746,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  sailed  for 
the  West  Indies,  as  a  cabin-boy.  Thence  he  traded  foi 
several  years  to  New  York,  as  mate  of  a  vessel ;  and 
soon  after  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  kept  a  small  shop; 
dealing  in  old  naval  stores,  such  as  iron,  rigging,  &,& 
and  his  small  frame  house  was  situated  on  tlie  same  spot 
that  the  mansion  in  which  ho  died  now  occupies, 
times  he  was  engaged  as  a  pedlar,  journeying  up  and 
down  the  country  to  farm-houses,  and  disposing  of  gro- 
ceries, and  ready-made  clothing,  returning  to  the  city 
when  his  stock  was  exhausted  ;  and  by  degress  amassed 
such  a  sma  of  money,  that  he  ranked  as  one  of  the  first 
merchants  in  tlie  city.  At  the  expiration  of  the  charter 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  in  1810,  he  established 
a  private  bank,  the  capital  of  which  in  a  few  years 
augmented  to  five  millions  of  dollars.  From  this 
cumstance,  and  from  taking  a  loan  of  five  millions  during 
the  late  war,  receiving  100  seven  per  cent,  stock  for  70, 
with  a  fortunate  speculation  in  the  stock  of  the  present 
bank  of  the  United  States,  his  wealth  increased  to  so 
vast  an  extent,  that  at  his  death  it  was  estimated  at  four, 
teen  millions  of  dollars,*  the  whole  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  lijjiH-ics  to  ])is  brotlicr,  and  nieces, 
amounting  to  14I),UUU  clijllavs,  mid  small  annuities  to  his 
servants,  lie  bcqucatlicd  to  ditlVrent  eliavitable  institu- 
tions, and  for  tlio  improvement  oi' riiiladclphia,  and  New 
Orleans ;  also  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  t' 
former  city,  for  the  residence  and  accommodation  of 
least  three  hundred  scholars,! — Philadelphia  being  the 
residuary  legatee.  If  the  two  millions  of  dollars,  appro- 
priated for  the  erection  and  support  of  the  college,  were 

phans  as  miglit  apply" for  aiimissiun,  lie  Teft  a  lurthcr 
legacy  for  that  purpose.  He  also  bcqucathfd  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  the  income  of  which  was  to  be  applied 
exclusively  for  laying  out  a  street,  to  be  called  Delaware 
Avenue,  along  the  heads  of  the  docks  in  front  of  the 
city,  and  for  pulling  down  all  buildings  between  it  and 
the  water,  witliin  tlic  limits  of  the  city;  to  remove  all 
wooden  buil(lin;;s,  and  to  |)rohibit  any  being  built  here- 
after witliin  the  saiil  limits  :  his  intention  being  to  make 
that  part  of  the  city  correspond  bttter  with  the  appear- 
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improvements  lie  reepiircd,  buiurc  the  expiration  of  a 
year  from  Ihc  time  of  his  death,  tlie  whole  beipiest,  ex- 
cepting that  for  the  college,  should  revert  to  the  United 
States  for  the  purposes  of  internal  navigution,  "  and  no 
other."  Wlien  I  arrived  in  the  city,  all  the  necessary 
laws  had  been  passed  ;  and  a  fine  of  500  dollars  was  to 
be  imposed  upon  any  one  who  built  a  frame  or  wooden 
house  within  the  limits.  Preparations  had  also  com. 
meneed  for  building  the  college,  widening  the  streets 
near  the  river,  and  in  every  way  complying  with  the 
testator's  will. 

The  following  Sunday  I  was  more  fortunate   in  the 
weather,  and  attended  divine  service  at  Christ  Church, 
one  of  the  neatest  religious  edifices  in  the  city 
every  tlung  appc-xred  new  and  strange  to  me — the 
no    chrK,    and    tlit    con^rrgation    read    the    responses 
Kl   the  intcnor  of  the  State 
il,  and  had  been  deprived  of 
( l)mion,by  being  rendered 
l.mbltmaticof  the  ec 
lilt      A  gentleman, 
I  >sc,  from  his  seat, 
1     uLcupint  of  another  pew, 


aloud.     The  scim 
House,  h  id  bt  (  n 
much  of  Its      I 
into  funili  ir  I 
try,,v,.ytl, 

walked  acio^^  Ah 


with  whom  he  shook  hands,  sat  down,  and,  after  convers- 
ing with  him  for  some  minutes,  resumed  his  own  seat. 
I  ought  to  state,  however,  tliat  tliis  was  the  only  instance 
of  such  disrespectful  conduct  which  came  under  ray  ob- 
servation :  the  Americans  in  general  being  very  atten- 
e  to  their  rehgious  duties,  and  scrupulously  respectful 
of  the  devotion  of  their  neighbours. 

The  markets  are  excellent ;  particularly  one  long 
range  of  buildings  in  High  street,  up  the  centre  of  which 
it  extends  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  They  arc 
a  perfect  patron  of  neatness,  though  not  to  be  compared 
in  grandeur  or  convenience  to  that  at  Liverpool,  being 
merely  roofs  supported  on  brick  pillars,  with  a  single 
row  of  stalls  on  each  side  of  the  passage  ;  yet  the  most 
delicate  lady  might  walk  at  any  time  of  day  from  one  to 
the  other  end  without  inconvenience  or  annoyance.  It 
is  considered  the  best  beef  market  in  the  Union,  and  is 
well  supplied  with  fruit  and  vegetables  of  every  descrip- 
tion, excepting  Irish  potatoes,  a  good  bushel  of  which, 
coming  direct  firom  Europe,  is  considered  no  mean  pre- 
sent. I  think  that  I  scarcely  ever  tasted  a  good  potato 
any  where  south  of  New  York.  The  costume  of  the 
butchers  (white  coats  and  aprons)  is  much  cleanlier 
looking,  and  more  becoming,  than  the  dirty  blue  of  the 
English  knights  of  the  cleaver  and  hatchet. 

The  regularity  of  the  streets  much  pleased  me  upon 
first  landing;  but,  after  1  had  gained  some  little  experi- 
ence by  a  week's  hard  walking,  I  began  to  look  upon 
them  as  rather  monotonous,  and  to  wish  that  there  was 
more  than  a  solitary  crooked  one.  The  city  occupies 
the  space  of  ground  between  Delaware  and  Schuylkill 
rivers,  which  are  about  two  miles  a:part ;  all  tlie  streets 
running  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  due  east  and  west, 
are,  with  the  exception  of  High  street,  named  after 
ous  trees. 

Though  the  exterior  appearance  of  the  houses  exceeds 
those  in  English  towns,  from  the  bricks  being  painted 
red,  and  not  dimmed  by  the  black  smoke  of  coal  fires, 
while  the  windows  are  set  ofi"  by  the  smart  green  Vem 
tian  shutters,  yet  the  streets  are  but  badly  paved  an 
lighted,  and  w^orse  kept  as  to  cleanliness.     I  have  sec 
innumerable  pigs  running  about,  and  rooting,  ml  libitm 
in  the  most  fashionable  parts  of  the  town ;  and  have  been 
obliged  to  turn  off  the  causeway  into  the  road,  with  dan. 
ger  of  being  run  over  by  a  carriage  or  an  equestrian,  be- 
ise  it  was  blocked  up  with  piles  of  merchandise  anc 
pty  chests — as  if  the  storekeeper  to  whom  they  be- 
gcd  was  proud  of  making  a  display  that  he  was  c 
Llcr  on  a  great  scale.    Day  after  day  would  those  iden- 
tical nuisances  be  in  existence,  and  tolerated  by  the  citi- 
ns  as  a  matter  of  course ;  because,  in  fact,  to  them  it 
IS  nothing  uncommon — quite  an  every -day  sight. 
The  appearance  of  the  two  most  fashionable  squares  is 
much  marred  by  the  position  of  a  prison,  which  occupies 
nearly  one  side  of  each.     But  the  most  unsightly  build- 
_,  and  that  which  is  least  in  accordance  with  the  habits 
and  sentiments  of  most  Americans,  as  to  its  interior  ceo- 
oniy ,  is  that  bastile,  the  penitentiary ;  the  principles  of 
••hich  institution  have  been  so  ably  described  by  former 
ravcllcrs.     For  my  own  part,  I  could  not  view  its  lofty 
castellated  walls  and  towers,  loop,  holed  windows,  port- 
cullis, and  ponderous  iron-studded  g.atcs,  -without  a  shud- 
der at  the  fate  of  its  wretched  inmates.    Wlioever  views 
the  establishment  will  confess  that  the  Americans  have 
carried  punishment  for  crime  beyond  even  death  itself 

It  is  said  that  Philadelphia  possesses  more  real  and 
ready  capital,  and  tliat  the  merchants'  speculations  are 
more  confined  to  the  latter,  tlian  is  the  case  in  any  other 
city  in  the  States.  The  manufactures  are  extensive,  espe- 
cially the  warping-mills,  of  which  there  are  upwards  of 
one  hundred  in  the  immediate  vicinity;  and,  since  wood 
fuel  has  become  more  scarce,  a  great  trade  has  been 
ried  on,  up  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  rivers,  with  the  coal 
mines,  one  hundred  miles  distant. 

Like  all  American  towns,  Philadelphia  teems  with 
"knowledge  for  the  people;"  there  being  eight  daily ,= 
one  twice  a  week,  and  thirteen  weekly  newspapers 
seven  monthly,  and  four  quarterly  publications.  Of  thi 
latter,  the  American  Review  is  well  edited. 

Altogether,  I  have  seen  but  few  cities  with  which  i 
ill  not  bear  a  comparison 
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the  13th  of  June,  I  embarked  in 


ue  is  supposed  to  be  much 
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'.  has  been  laid  within  a 


*  Its  actual  present 
than  the  above  estitna 

t  The  foundation  s 
weeks. — Ed, 

i  Including  a  wooden  basso-relievo  representing  George 
the  II.  and  crown,  which  were  torn  oft'  during  the  revo- 
lution,  and  are  now  in  the  Fliiladclpliia  Library. — Ed. 


it  is  superior  1 


.  the  continent  of  North  Anier 


could  not  spare  time  for  more  tha 
there;  and,  though  during  that  tir 
tisfy  my  curiosity,  I  regretted  to 
seen  all  I  wished. 


a  ten  days'  residence 
e  I  did  my  best  to  sa- 
^avc  it  without  having 


At  six  A.  M., 

if  the  "Citizens'  Union  Line"  steamers,  and  proceeded 
dovpn  the  Delaware  at  the  spanking  rate  of  fifteen  knots 
"  our.     A  few  minutes  after  I  had  been  on  board,  scc- 
1  nc<!:ro  ringing  a  hand-bell  up  and  down  the  decks, 
having*  my  eyes  and  ears  open  for  every  thing  new, 
I  walked  tow:?rds  him  with  the  expectation  of  acquiring 
valuable  information;  when,  with  the  stentorian 
of  a  town-ericr,  he  sung  out,  "  Gentlemen'who  wish 
to  take  breakfast,  please  walk  to  the  captain's  office,  and 
take  tickets — also,  pay  (heir  fare."*     There  were  from 
passengers  on  board;  so  I  in  vain  strove  to 
penetrate  the  dense  mass  eoNccted^ronnd  the  small  sen- 
try box  office,  and  therefore  commenced  inspecting  tlie 
various  groups  of  people,  barbers'  shops,  washing-rooms, 
'rcssing-rooms,  and    bar-rooms,  with  which  the  upper- 
deck  was  covered.     I  had,  however,  scarcely  studied  the 
various  groups,  or  come  to  any  fixed  determination  who 
and  what  the  principal  orators  were,  judging  only^rom  a 
physiognomical  view  of  them,  when  I  again  heard  the 
black  crier  and  his  bell,  with  a  shriller  and  more  decisive 
tone,  screaming  out,  "Gentlemen  a'int  paid  theirfare  will" 
please  walk  to  the  captain's  office  1"  where  I  found  nearly 
as  great  a  throng  as  before;  but,  being  more  persevering 
in  my  efforts  to  pierce  a  crowd  which  reminded  me  of 
the  stock-selling  scene,  I  at  last  obtained  three  scrips  (or 
tickets,) — one  for  breakfast,  to  be  retL.rned  when  called  for 
at  table  ;  the  second  to  be  given  on  going  ashore ;  and  a  . 
third,  I  think,  for  the  railway  wagons,  or  the  steam-boat 
in  the  Chesapeake. 

The  American  river  steamers  arc  noble  vessels,  and, 
the  engines  working  upon  deck,  such  ample  accommoda- 
tion is  affbrded,  that  between  two  and  three  hundred  pas- 
sengers can  sit  down  to  breakfast  in  the  cabin,  which 
extends  from  stem  to  stern,  excepting  a  small  portion 
panelled  off"  in  the  after  part,  which  is  held  sacred  to  the 
ladies  alone,  "  No  admittance  for  gentlemen"  being  paint- 
ed in  legible  characters  over  the  door.  The  accustomed 
shrine  of  Bacchus,  to  which  the  gentlemen  pay  their  re- 
peated and  enthusiastic  devotions,  is  exposed  to  the  g.ize 
of  all  admirers  at  the  fore  part  of  their  cabin.  No  man 
of  course  would  be  so  unconscionable  as  to  expect  any 
thing  approaching  to  comfort  at  the  table  of  a  steam-boat; 
so  I  should  advise  him  to  get  rid  of  his  meals  as  speedily 
possible,  just  as  he  would  of  any  unpleasant  duty  which 
1st  be  performed;  and  then  let  him  breathe  the  fresh 
'  again  upon  deck,  where,  if  the  beauties  of  nature  have  . 
charm  for  him.,  he  can  pull  out  his  watch  and  count 
what  number  of  revolutions  the  paddles  perform  in  a  mi- 
nute, or  work  the  calculation  of  how  many  knots  the 
vessel  cuts  through  the  water  per  hour.  For  my  own 
part,  I  always  preferred  being  on  deck  on  a  cold  day, 
though  a  shower  of  rain  might  accompany  it,  to  stewing 
below  with  1.50  passengers  ;  and  used  often  to  imagine 
hurry  and  scuffle  there  would  be  in  the  cabin,  if 
the  vessel  "  collapsed  its  flue"  (as  the  Americans  wotdd 
say,)  or,  in  plain  old  English,  burst  its  boiler. 

Touching  at  the  various  towns  on  the  river's  bank,  to 
land  passengers,  delayed  us  for  a  few  minutes;  but  we 
arrived  at  Newcastle,  thirty-five  miles  from  Pliiladelphia, 
in  two  hours  and  a  half.  Stepping  at  that  place  from  the 
vessel  on  to  tlie  railway,  we  entered  the  several  horse- 
ears,  according  to  the  numbered  tickets  we  had  received  ^ 
on  board  the  steamer,  without  any  trouble  about  the  bag-, 
gage,  which  had  been  placed  in  small  ears  previously  to 
our  lea\'ing  the  vessel,  and  nov7  followed  us  on  common 
railway  wagons. 

The  country  through  which  we  passed  was  very  flat 
and  uninteresting,  with  scarcely  any  signs  of  population, 
and  the  soil  poor  and  wet.  In  two  hours  we  arrived  at 
Frenehtown,  containing  two  or  three  straggling  houses 
on  the  banks  of  the  Elk;  where  again  entering  a  steam- ; 
boat,  we  proceeded  down  the  river,  which  is  so  beset  with 
shoals,  that  stakes  and  the  tops  of  pine-trees  were  stucl^ 
pon  them  for  the  guidance  of  vessels.  The  country  waaf 
still  flat  and  devoid  of  beauty,  until  we  entered  the  Chesf ' 
peake,  and  the  noble  bay  into  which  the  Susquclianna 
pours  its  tributary  waters. 

When  we  quitted  the  Chesapeake,  and  entered  the  PoJ 
tapsco  at  North  Point  (where  the  British  army  landed 
under  General  Ross,  in  1814,)  it  was  so  broad,  that  obje 
on  either  bank  could  be  but  indistinctly  seen.    Afte 
ning  a  few  miles  up  the  latter  river,  we  got  the  first  sigli 
of  Baltimore,  situated  in  a  series  of  heights  at  the  hei 


At  present  nine  arc  issued. — Ed. 


*  These  harangues  are  extremely  grating  to  the  i  _ 
and  not  unfrequcntly  strike  one  as  impertinent.  Thy; 
should  be  modified  in  some  way.— Ed. 
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;ircular  bay,  with  a  range  of  low  blue  hills  in 
of  it,  and  presenting  a  more  picturesque  appearance  than 


Philadelphia,  being  interspersed  with  many  domes, 
ers,  and  lofty  monuments.  Numerous  pretty  country 
residences,  too,  on  the  rising  ground  in  the  vicinity,  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  city.  In  front  of  it,  and  about 
three  miles  distant,  is  Fort  IVl'Henry,  on  a  promontory 
formed  by  the  junction  of  another  branch  of  the  Patapsco. 
It  was  bombarded,  during  the  late  war,  by  the  British 
fleet,  who  received  a  check  there  to  their  farther  advance 
upon  Baltimore,  by  the  ship  channel  being  choked  up 
with  sunken  vessels.  As  the  steamer  passed,  a  small  de. 
tachment  of  troops  were  at  drill  within  the  works,  which 
are  not  in  very  good  repair;  but  their  use  is  to  be  super, 
seded  by  an  almost  impregnable  fortress  (according  to 
the  description  given  me,)  which  is  erecting  upon  the 
Rip  Rap  shoals,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  at 
Fort  Munro,  on  the  mainland  opposite,  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  which  immense  sums  of  money  have  been  expend- 
ed. We  arrived  oft*  the  pier-head  at  three  o'clock,  having 
been  nine  hours  on  the  journey  from  Philadelphia,  ninety- 
five  miles  distant;  and  showing  a  porter,  at  his  request, 
"the  location"  of  my  carpet  bag,  I  walked  up  to  the  City 
Hotel,  considered  the  largest  in  the  United  States ;  which, 
though  containing  nearly  two  hundred  apartments,  had 
not  one  single-bedded  room  vacant  until  the  following 
day.  Having  bargained  that  I  should  be  transferred  to 
one  on  the  morrow,  and  that  my  fellow  occupant  for 
the  night  should  be  a  peaceable  man,  I  walked  out  to 
view  the  lions  of  the  city;  the  very  first  being  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  small  square  in  front  of  the  hotel;  namely,  a  white 
marble  monument,  sixty  feet  in  height,  erected  to  the  me- 
mory of  those  who  fell  in  the  defence  of  the  city  at  the 
battle  of  North  Point,  and  bombardment  of  Fort  M*Henry. 
A  double  scroll  entwines  the  fluted  column,  with  the 
names  of  those  who  fell  inscribed  upon  it;  and  in  small 
square  compartments  at  the  base  or  relievos  representing 
the  death  of  General  Ross,  and  the  bombardment  by  tlif 
British  fleet.  Several  strange  nondescript  animals — e 
kind  of  half-lion  halfeagle,  occupy  the  angles  of  the  pe- 
destal; and  on  the  summit  of  the  monument  a  femah 
figure,  with  a  wreath  elevated  in  her  right  hand,  repre. 
sents  (as  I  imagined)  Fame  crowning  the  deeds  of  the 
slain.  Tlie  Americans  point  to  the  monument  as  erected 
in  celebration  of  a  victory  over  the  English,  to  whom  they 
will  never  allow  a  particle  either  of  honour  or  glory;  b 
their  representatives,  who  fell  back  upon  Baltimore  i 
liastily  from  the  battle  of  North  Point,  could  tell  them 
far  different  story.  There  is  another  fine  monument  erec 
ed  upon  the  rising  ground,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  city, 
to  the  memory  of  Washington,  the  only  one  for  that 
pose,  I  believe,  in  the  northern  states.  The  bas-reliefs  and 
other  decorations  are  not  yet  finished,  for  want  of  the  ne. 
cessary  funds.  The  original  intention  was,  that  the  sum. 
mit  should  bo  raised  200  hundred  feet  from  the  ground, 
but  it  only  attained  the  height  of  178,  including  the  co- 
lossal statue  of  Washington,  16i  feet  high.  Tlie  whole 
e.\terior  is  of  white  marble,  and  lias  already  cost  200,000 
dollars.  Though  the  day  was  yet  excessively  hot,  1  de- 
termined to  ascend  the  column;  and  being  furnished  with 
a  lantern  at  a  small  house  at  the  base,  there  being  no 
loop-holes  to  admit  light,  I  toiled  with  aching  limbs  up 
the  tedious  298  steps,  and  for  some  time  admired  the  ex- 
tensive and  fine  view  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  surround- 
ing country. 

Being  Sinclair's  benefit  night,  I  attended  the  theatre 
to  witness  the  performance  of  "  Englishmen  in  India." 
There  was  but  a  thin  audience,  and  they  protracted  the 
play  in  a  most  wearisome  manner,  by  the  frequent  en- 
cores they  demanded  of  every  song.  The  news  of  the 
rejection  of  the  English  reform  bill  had  been  received 
two  or  three  days  in  the  city  ;  and  also  a  rumour  that 
there  was  to  be  a  creation  of  new  peers  in  order  to  carry 
the  measure.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  circumstance 
by  some  wag  in  the  play,  bearing  the  unromantic  name 
of  Mr.  Tape,  who  received  a  long  and  boisterous  round 
of  applause  for  his  ready  wit:  "  You  must  personate  a 
counti"  said  Lady  Scraggs;  "Oh,  aye,"  said  the  knight 
of  the  thimble  ;  "  one  of  the  new  batch  of  peers  for  the 
reform  bill,  I  suppose,  as  Shakspeare  says, 
'  It  wants  a  thorough  reform.'  " 
y  return  to  the  inn,  I  entered  my  apartme 


ost  cautiously,  lest  I  should  jirouse  the 
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1  of  peace 


from  his  slumbers  ;  but  it  was  an  unnecessary  precau- 
tion ;  for,  although  he  had  been  in  bed  three  hours,  he 
had  not  closed  his  eyes.  I  told  him  it  was  a  great  waste 
of  time,  and  that  he  had  better  have  attended  the  theatre, 
where  he  might  have  heard  some  excellent  singing, 
upon  which  he  informed  me  that  he  was  a  missionary 
from  St.  Kitt's,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was  now  upon 
his  travels  through  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health.  He  had  landed  only  the  preceding  week  at 
New  York,-  and  gave  me  a  most  deplorable  account  of 
rough  roads,  and  half  dislocated  bones,  whieii  he  had  al- 
ready  met  with  in  his  journey.  -As  I  had  every  prospect 
of  undergoing  the  same,  I  sympathised  with  him  most 
sincerely ;  and  we  passed  the  time  away  untH  near  dawn 
of  day,  expatiating  upon  the  pleasure  of  speedy  but  easy 
travelling,  and  comparing  the  respective  merits  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies. 

The  following  day  I  visited  the  Catholic  cathedral, 
very  gloomy,  prison-like  piece  of  architecture,  and  about 
whicli  I  had  the  bad  taste  to  see  nothing  worthy  of  ad- 
miration, excepting  the  altar,  a  present  from  France. 
The  exterior  of  the  building   bore  such  marks  of  an- 
tiquity, and  of  antique  taste,  that  I  imagined  it  must 
ve  been  almost  coeval  with  the  first  settlers;  but, upon 
enquiry,  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  it  had  only 
been  erected  eighteen  years.     The  lowness  of  the  dome, 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  cathedral,  and  tlie  great 
nt  of  spacious  windows,  give  it  a  very  heavy  appear- 
ance.    Its  extreme  length  is  lyO  feet,  by  177  in  breadth, 
while  the  height  of  the  summit  of  the  cross  is  only  127 
There  are  several  paintings  in  the  interior,  pre- 
sented by  Cardinal  Fesch  to  the  late  Archbishop  Mar- 
hall  ;  and  one,  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  by  Paulin 
Juerin,  presented  by  Louis  XVIII.,  possessing  consider- 
ably more  merit  than  another  presented  by  Charles  X. 
of  France,  representing  some  scene  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  from  the  brush  of  an  unknown  artist. 

A  Unitarian  church,  in  something  the  same  style  of 
architecture,  is  within  200  yards  of  the  cathedral. 

The  Museum,  established  by  a  brother  of  Pcale  of 
Philadelphia,  contains  but  a  palti-y  collection  of  paintings, 
with  only  a  moderate  one  of  natural  curiosities,  which 
are  not  arranged  with  half  that  taste  which  distinguishes 
the  one  in  that  city. 

While  walking  through  the  Arcade,  a  fine  building  of 
two  stories,  both  of  which  are  well  occupied   by  shops, 
some  men  were  employed  in  pulling  down  and  cleaning 
the  stove-pipes.     One  of  tliem  went   out  wilii   a  large 
portion  of  the  flue  over  his  shoulder  ;  following  h 
the  entrance  into  the  street,  I  stood  there  looking 
lofty  shot  tower  opposite,  and  had  scarcely  detcrn 
which  road  I  should  next  take,  when  p.nother  mo 
black  as  Erebus,  or  the  Cyclops  of  old,  came  up  with  a. 
fathom  of  the  stove-pipe  over  his  shoulder ;  and  after 
gazing  about  for  a  moment  or  two,  as  if  at  a  loss  for 
omething,  addressed  me  (in  making  the  n.^cessary  tui 
f  his  body  to  get  a  full  view  of  me,  a  cloud  of  .-ioot  ehot 
■om    his   burthen,  nearly  upsetting   both    nee  and  my 
gravity,)  with,  "  Which  way  did  that  gentlenii;n  go,  sir  ?" 
'  bowed  most  politely,  and,  giving  him  the  required  in- 
formation, we   parted  with    a  mutual  "  good    morning. 

The  Merchants'   Hall    built  by  private  subscription, 
has  been  a  great  failure  with  regard  to  the  vsiluc  of  the 
stock.     It  is  a  noble  building  and  of  grand  diimensions ; 
the  Iront  being  255' feet  by  a  depth  of  140,  ilrving  four 
'ncluding   the   gromid-floor.      'I'he   great   hall, 
where  the  merchants  daily  assemble,  is  86  by  53  feet,  and 
ighted  from  the  dome,  whose  summit  is  90  feet  from  the 
Boor.     Tlie  sides  of  the  hall   are  supported  by  columns 
of  marble  ;   each  being  a  single  block.     An  excellent 
I, custom-house,  and  other  public  offiies, adjoin. 
It  was   only   built  ten   years   since,  at   an  expense  of 
dollars ;  but  the  original  subscribers  have  sunk 
most  of  their  money,  from  tliat  part  of  the  bull  ling  which 
constructed  for  letting  out  to  sliopkeepcis  and  law- 
yers being  unoccupied. 

The  city  contains  upwards  of  70,000  inhabitants,  and 
possesses  considerable  trade,  particularly  in  flour  and 
cotton;  every  stream  in  the  vicinity  being  studded  with 
is  not  quite  so  regularly  built,. bfing  upon  very 
ibrupt  ground,  as  Philadelphia  ;  but  con'iajis  many  ex- 
cellent streets,  and  fine  market  houses,  .^mple  proofs, 
are  given  of  its  prosperity  on  the  slioics  of  the  liar- 


hour,  which  resound  with  the  clang  of  workmen's  ham- 
mers employed  in  the  constructian  of  numerous  ships 
and  steam  vessels.  But  I  saw  nothing  more  remarkable 
than  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  females  :  the  appear- 
ance of  the  gentlemen  did  not  strike  mc  as  any  thing 
very  extraordinary,  rather  the  contrary  ;  for,  if  I  were 
to  give  my  candid  opinion,  I  should  say  they  were  like 
the  merchants'  exchange  stock— rather  below  par ;  but 
it  is  possible  they  might  suffer  some  little  from  contrast 
to  their  fair  towns-women.  I  do  not  remember,  in  any 
part  of  the  globe,  seeing  nmongst  the  females  so  much 
loveliness  and  beauty,  as  in  Baltimore.  It  is  true,  they 
are  rather  more  dressy  ths  n  in  other  towns  in  the  states ; 
but  they  have  good  figure*  to  set  off';  and  I  should  strong- 
ly recommend  some  of  thi3  young  men  from  other  parts 
of  the  Union  to  attempt  transplanting  a  few  of  them;  for 
in  my  after-travels  I  visited  many  places  which,  I  am 
sure,  stood  much  in  need  of  them.  1  think,  however, 
the  American  women  generally,  when  young,  though 
not  possessing  the  English  freshness  of  colour,  are  ex- 
ceedingly handsome;  but  ("the  fairest  still  the  fleetest," 
as  the  song  is,)  ag(  •,  or  rather  the  marks  of  old  age,  creep 
upon  them  sooner  than  on  the  natives  of  more  temperate 
climes. 

1  left  Ballimorf:  in  the  forenoon  of  the  15lh  of  June, 
and  travelled,  for  the  first  time,  in  an  American  coach, 
which  I  found  to  be  a  very  clumsy  piece  of  mechanism, 
and  little  calculati  d  for  the  ease  or  comfort  of  p.cssengers. 
This  is,  in  a  gres  ;  measure,  a  necessary  con-sequenee  of 
the  bad  state  of  the  roads,  which  are  as  yet  qjiite  un- 
formed, and  mof  e  uneven  than  the  bye-lanes  in  England. 
The  coachman  (or  "driver,"  for  l.e  would  feel  quite 
offended  if  you  hurt  his  dignity  so  much  a* to  address 
him  by  any  ot/ier  title,  in  the  United  States,)  very  unlike 
one  of  the  Eny  ^dish  fraternity  of  the  whip,  wa?  d  resscd  in 
pair  of  ligb  t-coloured  trowsers,  with  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, withoy  t  coat  or  waistcoat,  but  (being  a  melting 
'.lay)  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  a  white  straw 
hat  turned  up  behind,  as  I  have  before  described.  He 
''™^'<=  ™o^  t  furiously  over  every  thing,  rough  and  smooth 
alike.  B  ailways,  ravines,  and  water-courses,  which  cut 
up  the  rr.ad  in  countless  numbers,  were  no  impediments  ) 
he  dash'id  on  at  a  surprising  rate,  over  rough  stones  and 
tottering  bridges  that  would  have  cracked  every  spring' 
in  an  English  carriage,  and  caused  its  coachman  to  d^- 
hberl'lc  some  time  before  he  even  ventured  over  them  at 
foct  pace.  An  American  driver  allows  his  horses  to 
takfj  their  ovvn  time  in  ascending  a  hill,  so  that  they  only 
mnvc  some  little;  but,  be  it  ever  so  steep,  not  a  passen- 
ger, for  a  moment,  dreams  of  relieving  them  of  his 
weight,  by  walking.  To  make  up  for  this  loss  of  time, 
he  descends  the  hills  (to  use  his  own  expression,)  "  with 
all  steam  on,"  which  usually  terminates  in  a  full  gallop 
at  tlie  bottom,  and  not  unfrequently  in  an  upset.  He 
takes  the  right  of  every  carriage  he  meets,  contrary  to 
the  old  English  stanza  of, 
"  The  rule  of  tl,i 


road  i 


parade 
As  the  carriages  jog  it  along 
If  you  go  to  the  left,  you 
But,  if  you  go  to  the 
There  i 
that  they 
some  consideration  for  the  li' 


ight,  you  go  wrong," 

onerecornniendation,howcverito  the  "drivers," 

"pcct  no  fees  from  their  passengers.     Having 

bs  of  travellers. 


capacious  as  to  afford  ample  room  for  three 
seats,  or  nine  people ;  the  centre  seat  moving  on  a  hinge 
1  the  middle,  so  as  to  be  pushed  back  when  the  door  is 
pened.  The  body  is  slung  upon  two  immensely  thick 
leathern  springs,  running  under  it  from  the  fore  to  the 
after  axle-trees ;  but  they  give  the  coach  so  much  play, 
that,  in  crossing  a  water-course,  or  any  slight  hollow,  it 
pitches  down  so  heavily,  that  the  driver's  footboard 
strikes  the  wheel-horses  on  the  back  ;  on  which  occa- 
corresponding  movement  is  made  by  the  passen- 
gers within.  There  were  but  two  besides  himself,  and 
hey  had  taken  possession  of  their  places  before  I  enter- 
d ;  so  I  had  only  the  choice  of  either  riding  with  my 
back  to  the  horses,  or  to  them ;  and,  wishing  to  take  ad. 
vantage  of  their  society,  1  preferred  the  former.  But, 
although  accustomed  to  the  rolling  of  a  ship,  1  found  it 
utterly  impossible  to  retain  possession  of  my  seat;  every 
pitch  of  the  coach  sent  me  with  force  on  the  centre  one, 
and  sometimes  nearly  over  it  into  my  fellow-travellers' 
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laps,  being  checked  in  my  course  only  hy  the  broad 
leatlicrn  belt  which  crosses  the  centre  of  the  vehicle  for 
the  passengers  in  that  part  to  lean  their  backs  against. 
Nor  was  it  until  after  much  manceuvring  that  I  managed 
to  secure  myself.  After  I  had  travelled  a  few  hundred 
miles,  I  became  more  accustomed  to  the  motion,  and 
discovered  that  the  heavier  a  coach  was  laden  the  easier  it 
went,  and  that  to  be  wedged  in  between  two  hit  old  la- 
dies, or  gentlemen,  was  a  great  desideratum  in  a  long 
and  rough  journey. 

The  road  passed  through  a  dull,  uncultivated  country, 
with  not  even  a  straggling  village  for  upwards  of  twenty 
miles  J  and  the  few  houses  we  passed  were  mostly  misera- 
ble-looking log  huts,  inhabited  by  negroes,  whose  chief 
oeoupati.m  appeared  to  consist  in  threading  witli  a  plough 
between  the  stumps  of  trees,  to  turn  up  the  soil  amongst 
the  rows  of  Indian  corn.  The  coach  turned  off  the  road 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Baltijnore,  and  wound  its  way 
through  the  mazes  of  the  forest.  Looking  out  to  ascer- 
tain tlie  cause  of  such  a  detour,  I  saw  the  branch  of  a 
tree  laid  across  the  road,  and,  a  lew  yards  farther,  a  bro- 
ken-down wooden  bridge,  with  a  soUtary  black  at  work 
repairing  it.  At  the  village  of  Rossburgh  the  scenery 
became  more  varied,  hill  and  dale  inteivened,  and  seve- 
ral fine  farms  began  to  show  themselves.  On  the  left  of 
the  road,  near  Bladcnsburgh,  was  an  English-looking 
mansion,  with  lodges  at  the  entrance  gate,  the  ground: 
laid  out  with  good  taste,  and  every  thing,  even  to  the  very 
rail  fences  of  the  fields,  betokening  an  opulent  and  good 
practical  farmer.  I  was  informed  it  was  the  property  of 
Mr,  Calvert,  a  descendant  of  tlie  Lord  Baltimore,  who 
received  a  grant  from  Charles  I.  in  16.32,  of  a  tract 
of  coun  try  on  tlie  bay  of  the  Chesapeake,  which  he  nai 
fllaryland,  in  honour  of  Henrietta  Maria,  and  of  wl 
state  Baltimore  is  now  the  capital.  His  brotlicr,  Leonard 
Calvert,  the  following  year,  being  appainted  governor  of 
the  province,  left  England  v/ith  about  200  planters,  and 
settled  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Potomac.  This  far 
comprises  nearly  2000  acres,  and  is  in  a  higher  state  of 
cultivation  than  any  I  saw.  Descending  the  hill, 
tcrcd  the  sm.all  village  of  Bladcnsburgh,  which  does  not 
contain  more  than  two  brick  and  but  few  wooden  houses. 
Here  was  fought  the  action  which,  in  18i4,  decided  the 
fate  of  the  capital  of  the  United  States.  The  road  frojn 
Nottingham,  by  which  the  British  army  uuder  General 
Ross  advanced,  joins  the  Baltimore  road  at  the  villa 
by  some  strange  error,  the  American  commander 
glccted  to  destroy  the  bridge,  or  even  to  dispute  vigorously 
the  passage  of  the  British  troops  across  it ;  but,  aftcj 
some  slight  skirmishing,  and  the  discharge  of  two  field 
pieces,  he  awaited  their  formation  and  attack  upon  th( 
■rising  ground  and  farm-house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  Hence  his  forces  fled  with  the  greatest  preoipit; 
tion ;  the  sailors  alone,  under  Commodore  Barney,  a 
tempting,  by  a  spirited  resistance,  to  retrieve  tlie  erroi 
of  the  day.  This  action  is  a  subject  of  jest  amongst  the 
Americans  themselves,  who  facetiously  call  it  the  Bla- 
dcnsburgh races. 

A  violent  thunder-storm  burst  upon  us  soon  after  leav 
ing  Bladcnsburgh,  from  which  we  were  ill  defended  bv 
the  painted  canvass  curtains  of  our  vehicle.  Wet  anc 
weary,  we  arrived,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  al 
the  door  of  Gadsby's  hotel,  in  Washington. 

CHAPTER  VL 

WASHINGTON. 

On  the  following  day  (Sunday)  1  felt  so  sore  and  shaken 
with  my  rough  journey,  and  tlie  thermometer  stood  sc 
high  (upwards  of  ninety  in  the  shade),  that  I  kept  witli 
i'l  doors  until  evening,  when  I  strolled  down  tlie  broad 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  tor  an  hour  before  sunset;  but  im- 
mediately after  breakfast,  the  next  morning,  I  set  oft"  to 
feast  my  eyes  and  cars  upon  the  grand  object  of  my  ex- 
pedition from  Philadelphia:  to  wit,  the  Capitol  and  Con- 
gress in  full  convention.  I  had  ratlier  hurried  my  jour- 
ney lest  the  house  should  adjourn;  and  considered  myself 
fortunate  in  finding,  upon  my  arrival,  that  the  tariff  and 
bank  bills  were  before  it,  and  in  all  human  probability 
would  fully  occupy  it  for  the  next  six  weeks. 

A  few  hundred  paces  from  the  hotel,  up  the  Ponnpyl- 
vania  Avenue,  I  crossed  a  small  muddy  creek,  classic.iily 
denominated  the  Tiber,  and  soon  after  gained  the  I:ir 
iron  gates  at  the  entrance  of  the  area  within  which  i: 
Capitol  is  situated.  It  is  upon  a  lofly  eminence,  ov,  , 
looking  the  plain  upon  which  the  city  is  built;  andsevii.il 
broad  flights  of  steps  lead  to  the  principal  entrance.  The 
first  stone  was  laid  by  Washington,  during  his  adminis- 
tration, in  September,  1733  ;  but  it  was  not  finislied  to  its 
pre.TCnt  slate  until  sometime  after  the  conclusion  of  hos- 
tilities in  1315,  pro\'iously  to  which  the  wings  only  were 
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built  of  substantial  materials,  the  intermediate  space  be- 
tween them,  now  occupied  by  the  rotunda,  being  form- 
ed of  wood.  It  was  consumed  in  the  conflagration  of  the 
public  buildings  which  ensued  on  the  entrance  of  the 
British  into  the  city,  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust, 1814.  It  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  ofthe  area 
hich  contains  twenty-two  and  a  half  acres  of  ground,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  low  wall  and  strong  iron  balustrade,  a 
all  siirubbery  of  low  trees  being  planted  within  the 
railing.  The  western  front,  towards  the  city,  is  tasteful- 
ly laid  out  in  grass  terraces  and  gravel  walks ;  while  on 
n  a  garden  has  been  fenced  off  within  an  iron 
railing,  to  which  however  every  one  has  free  access. 
The  eastern  front  of  the  building  stands  upon  higher 
ground  than  the  western ;  and,  to  remedy  this  defect  in 
appearance,  an  earthen  terrace  was  formed  at  some  dis- 
tance (probably  twenty  feet)  from  the  basement  story  on 
the  latter  side,  which,  in  addition  to  answering  the  pri- 
mary object,  affords,  by  being  underbuilt,  excellent  cellars 
for  fiiel.  The  entrance,  then,  is  from  this  terrace  into 
the  rotunda,  which  is  on  the  second  story,  and  paved 
with  stone,  receiving  light  from  the  dome,  ninety-six  feet 
above  the  floor.  Its  diameter  is  also  the  same  ;  and  the 
echo  of  footsteps  along  the  pavement,  or  the  voices  of 
people  conversing,  almost  equals  that  in  the  whispering- 
gallery  of  St.  Pauls.  The  westernlside,of  it  is  ornament- 
ed with  four  large  oil  paintings,  by  Colonel  Trumbull, 
an  officer  of  the  American  army  and  aide-de-camp  to 
Washington  during  the  revolutionary  war.  Retiring 
from  the  service  in  disgust  at  the  irregular  promotion  of 
some  officers  over  his  head,  he  cultivated  his  natural  ta- 
lent for  dra^ving,  by  studying  rmder  his  countryman. 
West,  and  others  of  the  most  eminent  artists  in  Europe, 
The  paintings  are  placed  in  niches  about  ten  inches  deep 
in  the  wall,  and  are  from  twenty  to  twenty-one  feet  ' 
length,  and  about  thirteen  in  height.  They  are  all  hi 
torical  subjects,  taken  from  the  most  important  events  of 
the  era  connected  with  the  Revolution;  representing  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  the  State  House,  Phil- 
adelphia, 4th  Julv,  1776  ;  Surrender  of  Burgoyne  at  Sara- 
toga, 17th  October,  1777;  that  of  Cornwallis,  at  York- 
town,  19th  October,  1781;  and  Washington's  Resigr 


lission  into  the  hands  of  Coi 


at  Anna- 


polis, 23d  December,  1783.  All  have  considerable  merit, 
and  their  value  is  enhanced  by  most  of  the  figures  re- 
presented on  the  canvass  being  from  portraits  taken  for 
the  express  |mrpose  by  Colonel  Trumbull. 

There  are  two  entrances  into  the  Rotunda  from  the 
area  without,  and  two  others  from  the  Senate  House  hi 
the  northern  wing,  and  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  southern  wing.  Over  each  of  them  is  a 
large  historical  piece  of  sculpture ;  two  are  from  the 
chisel  of  Enrico  Causici,  of  Verona,  who  studied  under 
Canova;  the  one  representing  a  combat  between  Daniel 
Boon  an  early  settler  in  the  west,  and  an  Indian,  in  1773; 
the  other  represents  the  landing  ofthe  Puritan  settlers  at 
Plymouth  in  1620.  A  third,  by  A.  Capellano,  also  a 
pupil  of  Canova,  is  the  narrow  escape  of  Captain  Smith 
from  death  (when  captured  by  tlie  Indians  in  1606), 
through  the  intercession  of  Pocahontas,  the  king's 
daughter,  who,  in  1609,  prevented  the  entire  destruction 
ofthe  colony  at  Jamestov;n,  'oy  informing  the  settlers  of 
her  father's  design  of  cutting  them  oft.  She  was  sub- 
sequently married  to  Mr.  Rolte,  an  English  gentleman, 
with  whom  she  visited  his  native  country.  The  fourth 
piece  of  scijdpture  is  by  R.  Gcvclot,  representing  the  treaty 
between  P^nn  and  the  Indians  in  1682.  On  each  side  of 
those  over  Jthe  grand  entrances  are  the  sculptured  liead^ 
of  Raleigljj  Columbus,  Cabot  and  La  Sale.  The  house 
of  represe  itativos,  connected  with  the  rotunda  bv  ,, 
passage,  is,  of  a  semicircular  form;  its  greatest  leu  , 
being  iiiicty-fivo  feet,  with   a  painted    roof  and  il'  :; 


of  llicin,  and  between  the  marble  columns,  are  those 
persons  h  ho,  though  not  members,  are  yet  entitled  to  a 
on  the  floor  of  tlie  house.  The  strangers'  gallery, 
ble,  with  three  rows  of  cushioned  seats  and  a 
carpctod  floor,  is  raised  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
above  the  body  of  the  house,  and  occupies  the  space  be- 
tween tlie  columns  and  the  wall,  tlie  full  extent  of  the 
semicircle.  Over  the  speaker's  chair  is  a  large  statue  of 
Liberty,  and  another  (what  it  was  intended  to  represent  I 
was  at  a  loss  to  discover  for  several  days)  is  opposite  to  ■ 
it  over  the  entrance  door.  A  fiill  length  portrait  of  La- 
fayette,  with  the  American  standard  and  a  copy  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  decorates  one  side  of  the 
house;  and  it  is  intended  to  place  one  of  Washington  on 
that  opposite.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  members 
were  present  when  I  entered,  and  the  coup  d'aiil  was 
remarkably  imposing  and  magnificent.  I  had  not 
formed  the  slightest  conception  tliat  I  should  have  wit- 
nessed any  thing  so  grand,  and  it  struck  me  as  exceed- 
ing in  splendour  any  thing  I  had  ever  seen.  The  subject 
before  the  house  was  either  trifling  or  very  uninteresting, 
to  judge  from  the  whispering  and  talking  of  some  mem- 
bers, and  the  incessant  rustUng  of  letters,  books,  and 
newspapers,  kept  up  by  others.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
strained  my  powers  of  hearing  to  the  uttermost ;  I 
could  not  arrive  at  the  pitli  of  a  single  speech.  The 
building  is  evidently  ill  calculated  for  sound,  a  speaker's 
voice  being  entirely  lost  in  the  vast  expanse  of  dome. 
-      ■  ■     by-         ■ 

has  been  of 

very  little  avail  in  confining  the  sound ;  and  the  only  pro- 
ject which  is  likely  to  answer  would  be  by  having  an  arti- 
ficial roof,  or  a  glass  dome,  which  would  not  detract  much . 
from  the  appearance,  suspended  a  few  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  strangers'  gallery. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  gallery  one  day,  during  a  dis- 
ssion  as  to  whether  the  house  should  make  a  grant 
■  defraying  the  expense  of  printing  the  debates,  and 
t  tliiiiking  it  particularly  interesting,  opened  my  note- 
book, and  commenced  a  sketch  of  the  scene  before  me. 
had  not  been  long  thus  occupied,  when  a  man,  placing 
ilmself  beside  me,  said,  "  Can  you  take  it  down  as  fast 
.s  they  speak?"  "Much  faster,"  said  I;  "I  write 
Jiort-hand  exceedingly  well."  1  thought  him  blessed 
vith  a  very  dull  genius,  or  that  my  sketch  must  be  a 
ery  wretched  one  ;  but,  nothing  daunted  by  his  remark, 
irocceded  with  my  pencil  as  far  as  sketching  in  the 
igure  which  had  puzzled  me  so  exceedingly  before, 
lom  my  not  being  able  to  gain  a  front  view  of  it  to  see 
vhat  it  represented  ;  when  by  one  of  those  singular 
pieces  of  good  luck  wliich  sometimes  occur  to  travellers, 
10  mystery  wa.^!  at  once  unravelled.  Mr.  Adams  (the 
te  president,  who  had  resu.med  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Representatives)  rising  to  address  the  speaker,  I 
look  down  his  speech  almost  verbatim  ;  and  as  he  had 
a  clear  voice,  and  the  house  was  called  thrice  to  order, 
I  ascertained  that  it  was  to  the  following  eftect :— "  He 
wished  tliat  the  resolution  now  before  the  house  might 
pass ;  for  he  considered  it  the  only  parliamentary,  or 
rather,  he  should  say,  congressional  history  of  tlic 
Onion  ;  for,  in  lime  of  profound  peace,  the  record  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  two  houses  of  congress  is 
almost  in  fact  tlie  history  of  the  nation.  In  Great 
Britain,  a  recent  publication  of  the  parliinentary  pro- 
ceedings formed  a  work  occupying  n.early  200  volumes, 
each  as  large  as  those  ofthe  work  in  question  ;  in  Great 
Britain  who.-se  people  sometimes  were  accused  of  not 
feeling  the   same  powerful  interest  in  the  concerns  of 
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t,  whicli  is  seldom  the  case. 
Is  in  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the 
Ml  1,,  ,,  ,  ,;ii(l  elevated  under  a  canopy  of  drapery  nine 
.^ie|i--.  ,il„j\o  llio  floor  ofthe  house ;  with  clerks'  desks 
iinniediately  under,  and  the  newspa])er  reporters  in  a  low 
gallery  on  caOli  side,  and  in  roar  of  the  speaker.  The 
niembcrs  sit  fronting  the  speaker  in  amphitheatrica! 
rows,  and  cat  h  is  furnished  v.'ilh  a  chair,  desk,  writing 
matuiiuls,  and  last,  though  not  least,  a  brass  spitton.     In 


n:,,!    I  A,,,  exriiedby  this  publication,  that  it  sustain. 

,:  ,'  Mnely,  if  there  was  any  thing  in  which  the 

'  -i^l'";'!  should  have  weight  with  them,  and 

:     .        any  thing  in  the   British  house  of  parlia- 

;.i  w.iriny  ol  imitation,  it  was  the  spirit  with  which 

\    appropriated  money  for  the    purpose  of  priming 

■    debates.      He    sincerely    hoped   gcntlouK'ii    would 

,  •  sfinic  regard   for  their  posterily,  and  furnish   the 

V  ;.;■!!  should  enable  them  to  learn   what  tlieir 

■:         l:iJ  s^.id  and   done.     He  wished  to  ask  the 

/  iciis  the  meaning  of  tliat  beautiful  marble 

'  ihc  clock  at  the  entrance  of  the  home fVIn/, 

U  iee.',  ii<c  luagt  of  history  in  her  car,  looking  down  upon 
die  nicinbcrs  of  the  house,  and  reminfiing  them  that,  as 
Ihr  hour  jiussid,  she  was  in  the  attitude  of  recording 
whulcrcr  they  said  and  did  upon  thefloor — an  admonition 
well  worlliy  of  being  remembered.  The  reporters,  at 
the  sides  and  in  rear  of  the  speaker's  chair,  were  the 
scribes  cf  that  Muse  of  History;  and  the  publication 
now  in  question  before  the  house  was  the  real,  he  might 
s\cnsaythe  living,  record  of  that  historic  muse;  and 
he  concluded  by  trusting  tliaf  the  same  spirit  which 


incilod  them  lo  make  the  grant  for  erecting  that  statu?, 
would  now  urge  them  to  pass  the  one  beroie  the  house." 

I  afterwards  heard  that  the  statue  was  designed  by 
an  Italian  sculptor,  who  died  since  iu  Wasliington  :  t!ie 
Muse  nf  History  is  represeuted  with  a  book  and  pencil 
in  the  atiiiiidi'  of  writing,  and  standing  in  a  winged 
car  (the  cluck  li.-'aing  a  wheel)  which  passes  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe. 

The  Seiiaic  House  is  of  the  same  shape  as  that  oi 
the  represonlalivcs,  but  smaller;  being  only  74  feet  irj 
length  by  42  iji  height.  Upon  entering  the  light  stran- 
gers' gallery,  which,  supported  by  iron  pillars,  runs 
round  the  circular  part  of  it,  tlie  following  notice  posted 
on  the  door  met  my  eye  and  excited  a  smile  : — 

"  Gentlemen  will  be  pleased  not  to  place  their  feet 
on  the  board  in  front  of  the  galhry,  as  the  dirt  from 
Ihem  falls  vpon  senators'  Iteads." 

The  air  and  demeanour  of  the  senators  struck  me  as 
rather  more  aristocratical  than  that  of  the  members  oi 
the  other  house.  During  the  time  the  houses  are 
actually  silling,  a  flag  flies  upon  the  summit  of  the 
dome  over  each  wing;  and,  if  either  adjourns,  that  flag 

Adjoining  the  rotunda  on  the  western  front  of  the 
Capitol  is  the  Congress  Library — a  room  of  about  90  by 
35  feet,  and  calculated  to  contain  upwards  of  20,000 
volumes.  At  present  it  has  about  13,000,  which  have 
been  collected  since  1814,  when  the  small  library  of  3000 
was  destroyed. 

There  are  two  busts  of  eminent  Americans  by  Pcr- 
Bicn,  and  an  old  portrait  of  Columbus  in  it.  From  the 
outer  balcony  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  the  broad  Toto- 
mac,  and  the  rising  jround  with  Arlington  House  (the 
property  of  Mr.  Custis,  related  to  the  Washington 
family)  on  the  opposite  bank  ;  the  mall,  the  navy  yard, 
and  the  towns  of  Alexandria  and  Georgetown  in  the 
distance.  The  basement  story  is  occupied  by  variou,- 
courts,  offices,  and  bar-rooms.  The  total  cost  of  t!u' 
building  was  2,596,500  dollars,  and  it  covers  one  acre 
and  a  half  of  ground,  and  1820  square  feet;  the  length 
of  the  front  being  330,  the  depth  of  the  wings  121,  ajul 
the  height  to  the  top  of  tlie  centre  dome  120  feet.  The 
exterior,  although  of  white  freestone,  is  painted  white  ; 
which  tasteless  proceeding  is  nx.ilained  bv  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  Travellcr>'  Guide:  "Captain  ILill, 
in  his  Travels,  speaking  of  the  Capitol,  says,  'By  some 
strange  perversity  of  taste,  however,  for  which  I  never 
could  learn  to  whom  the  public  were  indebted,  this  fine 
building  has  been  covered  with  a  coating  of  paint.'  He 
should  have  been  told  that  the  painting  was  to  hide  the 
smoke  occasioned  by  Ihe  conflagration  which  succeeded 
the  capture  of  the  ciiy  by  the  British  troops  in  18|4." 
The  editor  should  li.ive  added  that  British  tronps  would 
never  have  been  guilty  of  such  excesses,  and  that  this 
act  of  severity  on  their  part  would  not  have  hapjjened, 
if  the  American  army  which  invaded  Canada  under 
General  Harrison,  in  1812,  had  not  wantonly  destroyed 
by  fire  the  Moravian  village  on  the  20lh  of  October ; 
and  if  General  M'Cluro  had  not,  at  the  end  of  the 
following  year,  burnt  the  whole  town  of  Newark,  spar- 
ing no  private  property,  under  the  pretext  of  securing 
the  American  frontier.  The  British,  on  tho  contrary, 
respected  private  property,  and  destroyed  onJy  public 
biiildings,  in  retaliation  for  this  gross  breach  of  Ihf 
lav/s  of  civilised  warfare.  Yet  the  circumstance  alone 
of  the  British  flag  of  truce  having  been  fired  upon  as  it 
entered  Washington,  and  Iho  general's  horse  killed, 
was  sufficient  to  justify  almost  any  steps,  iu  addition  lo 
putting  lo  death  every  one  in  the  house  whence  the 
shot  proceeded,  as  also  razing  the  building  to  the 
ground. 

At  the  summit  of  the  steps  on  the  western  side  is  a 
fine  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  ofSrcrs 
who  l<;ll  at  Tripoli  in  1804.  There  are" several  allegori- 
cal figures  round  the  column,  which  are  described  in 
part  of  tho  inscription  on  the  pedestal  : — 

"  Tho  love  of  gloiy  inspired  them — Fame  has  crown- 
ed their  deeds — History  record.s  the  event — The  children 
of  Columbia  admire— and  Commerce  laments  their 
fall." 

It  stood,  until  very  lately,  in  the  navy  yard,  because 
(as  was  said)  Congress  would  not  give  it  su  conspicuous 
a  situation  at  the  Capitol  as  the  nuval  oIRcers  expected. 
I  was  glad  to  see  that  they  had  shown  the  good  taste^  at 
the  time  of  its  le.moval,  to  effhce  the  inscription  of 
"Mutilated  by  the  Biitisli  in  1814,"  which  had  occupied 
a  prominent  place  upon  it  tor  so  many  years.  Tne 
mutilations,  in  the   first  place,  were   very  flight,  the 
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head  of  a  figure  and  a  few  letters  of  the  inscription 
being  broken  off";  whereas,  Jiad  the  British  troops  bc(!n 
bent  upon  destroying  the  whole  monument,  a  few  blows 
from  the  but  end  of"a  musket  would  have  shattered  the 
greater  part  of  it  to  pieces  immediately.  The  little 
injury  which  it  sustained  arose,  no  doubt,  from  the  same 
spirit  of  niiscliief  which  has  defaced  so  many  of  the 
statues  irr  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  public  edifices 
in  England.  It  must  have  escaped  the  notice  of  tho 
illiberal  authors  of  the  inscription  that,  so  long  as  it 
remained,  it  was  but  a  momeiito  that  their  capital  had 
once  been  in  the  possession  of  foreign  troops:  whether 
this,  or  the  knowledge  that  it  was  a  gross  libel  upon  the 
British  nation,  prompted  the  withdrawal  of  it,  1  know 

During  my  stay  at  Washington  I  frequently  attended 
the  debates,  and  had  to  pass  many  a  tedious  hour  in 
attempting  to  follow  the  rhapsodies  of  some  ambitious 
young  lawyer,  who  had  got  possession  of  the  floor,  and 
made  a  speech  of  almost  interminable  length,  wearing 
out  the  patience  of  every  member  iu  the  house.  He 
would  probably  afterwards  send  it  to  the  press,  and  de- 
stribute  it  in  pamphlets  for  the  edification  of  his  con. 
stitucnts.  On  my  expressing  surprise  that  such  a  j.roser 
was  not  forthwith  coughed  down,  some  one  near  ine  said, 
"  Every  one  is  at  liberty  here  to  speak  as  much  as  he 
pleases."  Since  tlie  meeting  of  the  first  provincial  con- 
gress, up  to  the  present  period,  no  session  had  been  so 
stormy  as  this  one ;  nor  had  such  acts  of  personal  vio- 
lence, arising  from  debates,  been  committed. upon  the 
members,  one  of  ^vhom  had  been  caned  in  the  public 
streets,  and  another  shot  at  with  a  pistol  as  he  w.is  de- 
scending the  Capitol  steps.  A  good  hearty  coulI'.  'i'' 
cry  of  "  order,"  or  shuffling  with  the  feet  upon  I;; 
of  the  house,  would  have  put  down  the  unrul\-  ^: 
and  prevented  both  occurrences.  The  public  fun.  i.  i  ..; 
Mr.  Johnson,  a  member  from  Virginia,  who  was  nnl'ur. 
Innately  drowned  in  the  Potomac  by  slipping  off'  the 
pier,  at  Alexandria,  in  a  dar'K  and  stormy  night,  took 
place  a  few  days  after  my  arrival,  in  the  burial  ground 
near  the  capitol ;  the  president  and  members  of  both 
houses  attending,  and  wearing  crape  round  the  Icff;  arm 
ibr  thirty  days. 

When  the  city  was  first  planned,  it  was  supposed  that 
it  would  have  been  built  upon  the  rising  ground,  ,,  •  ''.■■'.. 
is  a  continuation  of  the  capitol  hill,  as  being  a  Ij.    !     . 
md  finer  situation  than  the  swampy  flat  bctwci  n  ,    ,,  , 

the  Potomac.     Mr.  Law,  an  English  gentleman,  !-; - 

l.iting  upon  such  a  result,  erected  a  square  of  iiou.-es  h} 
the  south  of  the  capitol,  and  some  few  were  rented  in 
the  first  instance ;  but  the  tide  of  population  turned  in  a 
drtferent  directi,;ii,  and  sctlling  iu  the  lov.'  ground  aloni; 
thePcnnsyl^  nl  ,  ,■,.  :.w.  V  ;v,..n  t;,-  i.:.  ".:  ■.<•■■■  ■..■-.,^. 
and  the  cr.]>\'    \  M   .  I .    ,■  '  v,  ■  i  .,,  .  ' 

and  been  111  ■  '   r    ,  I'      ,■     •       ■  '    I    •      i 

States  thirly    ■,     ,  ;■-    •.  .::.  ;   1.1  .111.    i  .1    I.:.  .~    n.'  \      ■    L- 

fortunc  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  city. 

\N'ashington  certainly  exhibited  fewer  symptoms  of 
prosperity  than  any  town  I  visited  in  the  Union.  There 
wa.s  none  of  that  bustle  which  is  always  attendant 
upon  a  thriving  place  ;  and  the  long  straight  streets, 
with  a  few  idlers  stroUitrg  about  in  them,  betokened  a 
place  fast  falling  to  decay.  At  the  present  rate  of  in- 
crease in  bMih'----.  fi!-  T"'  ren'.urics  will  scarcely  F-.'^.r- 
to  fill  up  t;.,       .  !      '      .which  was   on   a  gri  i' 


point  ot  \ii,-.,i.  i!  ,  1,1  ■,;,  li.id;  the  river  is  hiil  pi-i 
navigable  I'ur  v^.^.-^l.-,  ui  iii-*derate  burthen  up  to  tijc  l.Ij, 
300  miles  distant  from  the  sea  ;  and  Baltimore,  so  close 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  ciiy,  and  of  much  easier  access, 
engrosses  all  the  trade  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
present  population  of  Vv^ashiiigton,  including  men  of  co- 
lour, is  estimated  at  20,000,  though  I  should  not  have 
judged  it  at  more  than  tvvo  tiiirds  of  that  number. 
Nearly  all  the  present  buildings  are  along  the  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue,  in  which  the  president's  house  is  situated, 
and  wdiich  is  tlie  only  one  in  which  any  trees  arc  plant- 
ed. One  or  two  days  before  I  left  the  city,  the  sergeant 
at  arms  absconded  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
he  had  drawn  from  various  members  of  the  linusc  of 
representatives,  who  had  been  in  the  hi'  ii  m'  ;i  i  -\iii.' 
him  to  fill  up  blank  checks  with  their  ^i. 
ed,  for  their  daily  allowance  of  cighi  y'.  '. 
most  instances,  he  had  overdrawn  the  -in  u  .  N 
money  being  found  in  his  possession  when  arrcsli  d  al 
Bladcnsburgh,  the  members  determined  not  to  be  losers 
by  him,  and  passed  a  resolution  that  the  amount  he  had 
failed  to  pay  over  to  them  should  be  made  good  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  house. 

Upon  the  whole,  Washington  has  a  desolate  appear- 
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ance,  which  is  increased  by  the  land  marked  cut  for  its 
site  being  entirely  destitute  of  lri.es,  and  only  here  and 
tliere  (excepting  where  the  present  town  iis  fi:uated)  are 
sc:.ttered  houses,  each  standiii'.:  i  1  i  ,  ,  i  ,-,  ,|r.irinfr 
some  support  on  either  side.   'I'l.i  !  .    t  d  Ame- 

ricans generally,  fondly  flath  i    '  '    ;    it  will 

some  day  vie  in  splendour  wiih  ,  :  '  I,  i,  •  .  T'lc  only 
comparison  it  bears  ;i(    p        ^  .  lur  inoilcrn  city, 

in   the    ruins  of  the    V  .   and  Mr.  Law's 

houses.     The  scene  111!  .         J lud  most  forcibly 

by  a  French  lady,  i\  im  1::  i  1  ii  i  ,  n  town  gone  out  on 
a  visit  into  the  country. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

ALE.YAXDP.IA,  M0L-.\T  VER.\0X,  GEOItGETOW.X,  ic. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  June,  I  took  tin 


city,  but  on 
towns  of  m 


the  dark  upper  story  of  an  old  Im,  .     ,  re  some 

excellent  specimens  of  natur.i!  ;,,  i  .  lo  very- 
little  advantage.  The  museums  iu  ti.e  ^l.ile.,  ,.j-c  generally 
good,  but  tlie  owners  (one  and  all)  possess  a  strange  taste 
for  collecting  such  a  quantity  of  trash  and  childish  tri- 
fles,— as  pieces  of  old  .shells,  signal  and  Congreve  rockets. 


There  arc 
nilitary  cant 
which    he 


;  lied  paper  o 
r  "  Vmeoa."  I 
lera  thus  to  the 
victory.  As  the  old  man  w=s  in  his  own  castle, 
t  like  to  question  the  veracity  of  his  statement ; 
nk  lie  rnu-t  have  judged  from  my  countenance 


-,n,    the    Brill 

h   snniidrnn,  under 

\'.  :,i:,    I',, 11  i 

:,   •;  V,    eidis   below 

...    ..—that 

i.;lhyof 

ral  n  !e 

>.      ^       ■   ii;  such 

mason  -  e 

:ej  satin 

chri-i.    . 

.wlh   the 

:   I  ".,■.,  one  of 

i|.,  was  penned  in 

-of  the  museum 

:.,.    British   during 

:  ,      1 

-,  :  t  the  battle  of 

:    1    ;;.i  ru.iiccrs, 

nruwiilii 

'i  .              ..     There 

■  Alph,r 

..  ..  'vJ-/^P- 

']    1..  1    ',    ■  .     .,  ''i. 

-place  of  Washington.     The 

:'■:.<  -; 1.  id  1,1'. 

!i  it  " 

!ie  read  to  it 

was  uninhabited 

and  cnr.euit  to  tr,,c, 

..  !■..,..:  :...!! 

on  my  pilgriin- 

cd  tolerably  well  foi 

1    . 

;  until,  arriving 

at  the  meeting  of  fl 

i:  .     i     \..  :,-     lit 

a  complete  «„«. 

idtis,  there  being  ne 

tller  s 

e-ii-'iost  nor 

iving  being  from 
n.     Trusting  to 

whom  I  might  gaii 

furtl 

er  inlbrmati 

mv  horse  and  good 

luck, 

.  rode  on  at 

a  brisk  trot  for 

sc'vor.^l  miles,  when. 

mcrti 

n<T  a  woman 

I  discovered  that 

I   In.!  ♦-'•.e;-  n   wre,:!- 

•.n  struck  oft 

at  once  into  the 

-  !   mper  Ic 

1  times,  and  my 

lid.day  I  arrived 

J.  v«as  oli.-^il  to  ^.ioiA  ifiis  inconvenient  method  of 
travellincr,  as  the  stcain  vcsacU  from  Alexandria,  whicii 
pass  within  200  yards  of  the  house,  arc  not  permitted 
to  land  passengers,  on  the  plea  that  great  depredations 
ivere  committed  amniv/^i  tlip  lr.T'=  nn-l  'rirH-pc.  7170 
proprietor  certainly  'i'  -  "  '  ■  '  ■'  t  "  ■  >  .!  'zq  pil- 
grims to  the  tomb  ;  1;;  is  from 
the  lodge  to  the  hou^'  .  ■  ;  iMu  the 
highway,  and  runnin;^-  :i>;-  ,i  i  i- i':.,-;,!:.  ,;^  i  .uce  up  a 
deep  ravine,  and  over  the  rough  stony  bed  of  a  winter's 
torrent. 

It  was  much  the  fashion,  during  my  stay  in  America, 
for  the  volunteer  corps  and  "  Rti)ablican  Associations  of 

')^t!y  J  and  the  middli   :  s' ver  al- 

'■'w  an  opportunity  f'  ':■:  Yan-- 

l\cc  brethren  to  escape  !!■■  i...  -;.,,;'■.  a  il,.  <[<[•■<  :'<  il.ulding- 
steamers  lo  land  their  passengers  arose  in  consequence 
o^  a.  gentleman  cutting  «o  many  walking-sticks  from  the 
sacred  gromid  tliat,  upon  his  return  to  Boston,  he  made 
a  good  round  sum  of  money  by  retailing  tliem  at  a  dol- 
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iginally  built  by  Lawrence  Wash- 


'  being,  that  tlic 
potter  who   had" 


ington,  a  brother  of  the  general,  and  received  its  nai 
out  of  compliracnl  to  Admiral  Vernon,  in  whose  e.x| 
dition  he  had  served.     He  was  suecceded  by  the  genei 
from  whom   (having  no   eliildren)  it  descended  to  1 
nephew  Bushrod  Washington,  the  judge,  and  from  h 
to  his  nephew  John  Washington,  who  died  three  da 
prior  to  my  visit;  in  consequence  of  wliich,  I  did  not : 
(juest  admission.     I  heard  that  there  was  notliing  int 
esting  within  the  house,  excepting  a  small  fragment  o 
fug,,  bearing  a  likeness  of  the  general,  which  is  considi 
cd  the  most  striking  ever  seen ;  the  most  singular  part  of 
as  made  in  England  by 
r  visited  America.    I'll 
built  of  wood,  two  stories  in  height,  the  exterior 
stuccoed  in  imitation  of  stone  :  a  portico,  supported  I 
square  wooden  pillars,  extends  the  full  length  of  the  froj 
towards  the  Potomac,  and  the  roof  is  surmounted   by 
light  wooden,  tower.     Tlic  situation  is  a  very  pretty  oni 
but  scarcely  any  thing  has  been  done  by  art  to  add  to 
tlie  natural  beauty.    The  grounds  arc  laid  out  in  a  taste- 
less style,  and  kept  in  a  slovenly  manner,  high  coarse 
grass  growing  up  to  the  very  door.     The  Americans  pos- 
sess generally  but  little  taste  for  ornamental  gardening, 
or  at  least  make  no  display  of  it ;  for  I  seldom  saw  a  cot- 
tage, or  even  a  respectable-looking  mansion,  with  any 
thing  like  a  flower-garden  attached  to  it. 

When  the  judge  possessed  the  property,  it  consisted  of 
more  than  3000  acres  of  land  ;  but,  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture being  abolished,  it  was  divided  amongst  his 
nephews;  so  that  there  are  now  but  1200  with  the 
house ;  and,  although  the  general  lias  been  dead  only 
thirty-two  years,  the  estate  has  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  third  generation.  The  latter  proprietor  has  left  two 
sons  and  a  daughter,  so  that  the  estate  will  be  again  di- 
vided, and  must  eventually  dwindle  into  notliing.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  government  do  not  take 
some  steps  either  to  keep  the  property  entirely  in  the 
family,  or  purchase  it  for  the  States  in  general.  Surely 
if  any  spot  in  America  deserves  protection  more  than 
another,  it  is  the  tomb  of  the  father  of  the  country.  Ap- 
l)Iioition  was  made  by  congress  for  permission  to  re- 
move the  body  on  the  eentcnial  celebration  of  Washing- 
ton's birth-day  (22d  of  February,  1832,)  in  order  to  bury 
it  with  great  pomp  in  the  rotunda  of  the  capitol ;  but 
tlie  late  proprietor  would  not  accede  to  it,  stating,  as  his 
reason,  that  it  had  been  the  dying  request  of  his  grand- 
uncle  to  be  buried  at  Mount  Vernon. 

A  fine  sloping  bank  descends  from  the  house  nearly 
to  the  Potojnac,  when  it  becomes  more  abrupt,  and  is  so 
thickly  covered  with  trees  that  the  river  is  not  visible 
from  the  house.  On  the  brow  of  the  abrupt  part  of  the 
bank  is  the  vault  in  which  the  general  and  other  mem 
bers  of  the  family  were  originally  buried.  The  coffins 
were  removed  a  twelvemonth  since  to  another  vault  twc 
or  three  hundred  yards  more  inland.  Both  vaults  are  o: 
plain  brick,  and  on  tlie  original  one  there  was  not  evcii 
any  inscription,  and  but  a  weak  wooden  door  to  close 
the  entrance.  It  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  cluster  of 
oak  trees,  and  several  red  pine  and  cedar  grew  on  the 
top  of  it.  The  present  vault  has  a  small  tablet  of  stom 
inscribed  "  Washington  Family  ;"  and  underneath,  " 
am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  saith  the  Lord  ;  he 
that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  si: 


live ;  and  whosoever  liveth  and  beli 
never  die."  That  the  nation  have  never  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  the  man  who  was  their  idol  while  living,  and 
whose  memory  is  still  so  revered  amongst  them,  is  ever 
a  subject  of  surprise  and  reproach  among  foreigners. 
The  Americans  say,  in  their  defence,  that  the  city  of 
Washington,  with  its  public  buildings,  is  alone  a  suffi- 
cient monument ;  and  that  the  proper  testimonial  of  re- 
spect to  his  name  is  the  affijctionate  remembrance  of  the 
people.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  two  days 
after  his  death  congress  passed  a  resolution,  unanimously, 
"  that  a  marble  mmiiment  be  erecled  hy  the  United  Stute: 
at  the  city  of  IVashington,  that  the  family  of  General 
Washington  be  requested  to  permit  Ids  body  to  be  de 
posited  under  it,  and  that  the  monument  be  so  designed 
as  to  commemorate  the  great  events  of  his  military  and 
political  life;"  to  which  Mrs.  Washington  consented, 
saying  that,  "  taught  by  the  great  example  which  I  have 
fo  long  had  before  me  never  to  oppose  my  private  wishes 
to  the  public  will,  I  must  consent  to  the  request  made  hi/ 
congress."  Judge  Marshall,  in  his  "  Life  of  Washing- 
ton,"  says,  that  the  resolution,  although  it  passed  unani- 
mously, had  many  enemies ;  that  the  party  which  had 
long  constituted  the  op|)Osition  to  his  administration  de- 
clared its  preference  for  an  equestrian  statue,  which  had 
been  voted  by  congress  at  the  close  of  the  war,  sixteen 
years  previous  ;  that  the  division  between  a  statue  and 
a  monument  was  so  nearly  equal,  that  the  session  passed 
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away  without  an  appropriation  for  either ;  and  that  thoi 
who  possessed  the  ascendancy  over  the  public  sentimei 
employed  their  influence  to  draw  odium  on  the  men  wl: 
favoured  a  monument,  and  to  represent  tljat  measure  < 
part  of  a  general  system  to  waste  the  public  money. 

When  1  arrived  at  the  cross  roads  on  my  return, 
found  a  gentleman  with  his  servant  in  the  very  dilemm 
in  which  I  had  been  situated  in  the  morning.  He  ws 
quielly  awaiting  the  arrival  of  some  one  who  could  giv 
him  information,  and  asked  me  which  was  the  road  to 
Fredericksburg,  about  sixty  miles  distant.  I  advised  hiui 
to  trust  to  his  horse,  as  the  knights  errant  of  old  had 
done,  as  I  could  ill  direct  him. 

The  president's  house  at  Washington,  containing  some 
inely  proportioned  rooms,  furnished  in  a  republican 
itylo  of  plainness,  is  situated  on  a  slightly  elevated  ground, 
aid  out  in  walks  and  gardens.  Tlie  building  is  of  free- 
tone,  painted  white,  for  the  same  reason  as  the  capitol. 
i-lthough  it  would  be  a  large  house  for  a  private  gentle- 
nan,  still  a  more  magnificent  one  might  have  been  erect- 
id  for  the  executive  of  a  mighty  nation.  Many  of  the 
country  residences  of  English  commoners  far  excel  it  in 
grandeur  of  appearance.  I  passed  several  agreeable 
hours  there  in  company  with  General  Jackson,  the  pre- 
ent,  Mr.  Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  who  has  since  so 
tingnished  himself  as  governor  of  that  state,  and  some 
few  others  of  the  great  politicians  of  the  day.  The  pre- 
■  '  nt  is  a  tall,  hardy-looking  veteran,  apparently  sixty- 
years  of  age,  with  a  head  of  strong  bushy  hair.  His 
c  is  loud,  and,  when  excited,  he  possesses  considera- 
bic  fluency  of  speech,  rather  too  much  interlarded  with 
strong  asseverations.  The  tariflf  bill  formed  the  chief 
topic  of  conversation ;  hut  he  was  unable  to  cope  with 
the  powerful  eloquence  of  Mr.  Hayne,  his  more  youthful 
antagonist. 

liort  distance  on  either  side  of  the  president's 
e  large  buildings  occupied  by  the  state  and  war 
departments.     In  the  former  I  was  gratified  with  a  sight 
;  original  copy  of  the  famous  Declaration  of  Inde- 
nce.     Some  of  the  signatures,  owing  to  the  proces; 
of  taking  oiFfac-similes,  had  been  so  much  injured  as  tc 
be  almost  illegible.     The  document  is  now  carefully  pre 
rved  within  a  glass  case,  and  no  one  permitted  to  toucl 
Washington's  commission  as  commander  of  the  Ame 
:an  armies,  bearing  date  19th  of  June,  1775,  as  also  th( 
rious  treaties  made  with  foreign  powers,  are  showr 
th  the  greatest  readiness  by  the  gentlemen  who  havt 
arge  of  them.     In  one  of  the  rooms  are  the  presents 
which  public  functionaries,  or  officers  of  the  navy  and 
',  have  received  from  foreign  courts,  and  which,  by 
they  are  compelled  to  deliver  over  to  the  American 
government,  who  retain  possession  of  them  for  no  earth- 
ly purpose  that  I  could  conceive,  except  impressing  fo- 
reigners with  the  unfavourable  idea  that  the  government 
was  suspicious  of  the  integrity  of  its  public  servants,  and 
had  so  mean  an  opinion  of  its  representatives  as  to  ima- 
gine  that  they  could  be  bribed  by  a  paltry  sword  or  gold 
snuff-box;   for  there  were  no   more  valuable   presents 
amongst  them.     The  matter  would  appear  in  a  much 
better  light  if  the  government,  following  the  example  of 
the  East  India  Company,  were  to  compel   " 
return  the  presents  bestowed  upon  ther. 
presented  them  ;  and  foreigners  might 
bued  with  what  are,  probably, 


tremble,"  "  Buffalo,"  and  various  others,  as  represented 
on  canvass  in  the  Indian  department.  The  great  atten- 
tion  paid  to  a  traveller,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he 
IS  shown  every  thing  worthy  of  notice  in  these  depart, 
ments,  and,  iii  fact,  I  may  say  every  where  else  h\  tho 
btates,  IS  truly  gratifying  ;  particularly  as  it  arises  from 
a  spirit  of  courtesy  no  tax,  as  is  too  frequently  Uie  case 
in  England,  bemg  levied  upon  the  purse. 

The  arsenal,  upon  thetongua  of  the  peninsula,  is  now 
but  a  mere  dep6t  for  ordnance  sJtores,  the  works  bavin? 
been  levelled  since  (he  war,  when  their  inutility  was  so 
fully  proved  by  the  British  landing  from  the  Patapsoo. 
marchmg  upon  and  taking  Washington  from  the  rear; 
tiie  Acencan  troops  being  compelled  to  abandon  the 
works  which  had  been  thrown  up  ti  " 
of  the  Potomac  alone.  It  was  in  d. 
the  ramparts  that  Captain  Frazier  a 
British  force  were  blown  up,  from  a  piece  of  wadd 
accidentally  falling  into  a  dry  well,  in  which  the  Am, 
cans  had  placed  the  contents  of  their  magazine,  trustino- 
tlmt  It  would  escape  the  observation  of  the  invaders.  The 
officer  in  charge  kindly  accompanied  me  through  the  va- 
nous  store-rooms  and  armories.  They  contain  models 
of  the  French  and  English  field-pieces,  with  tumbrils, 
&c.,  complete— the  English  being  made  by  request  at 
Woolwich  ;  but  the  French  system  had  been  approved 
„P  „„,i  „.:]]  |,g  adopted  in  the  American  service,  on  ac- 
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imerous  blue  and  red  painted  canvass  bags,  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  pillow,  suspended  from  the  eeil- 
ng  on  one  side  of  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  i 
.vifii  "Peacock,"  "Macedonian,"  "Boxer,"  "Fr( 
ind  various  other  such  names  upon  them,  attracting  my 
ittention,  I  had  tlie  curiosity  to  enquire  what  were  the 
jontents  of  such  a  singular  collection  of  titled  bags,  and 
vas  informed  that  they  were  the  colours  of  British  ves- 
lels  captured  during  the  late  war.  I  shrugged  up  my 
ihoulders,  and  thought  I  had  penetrated  too  far  into  the 
vnctum  sanctorum  of  tlie  war  department.  There  is 
mother  very  interesting  collection  of  strange  names  and 

portraits  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  who  to  the  number  of  one 

■  undred  have  been  sent  at  various  limes  as  delegales  from 
le  tribes  in  the  west.  They  were  painted  by  Mr.  King 
f  Washington  ;  and  are,  I  was  informed  by  a  competent 

judge,  faithful  likenesses  of  the  red  men  of  the  forest, 
•       are  so   rapidly  disappearing  before  the  march  of 

civilisation  and  encroachment.  To  a  foreigner,  they  are 
;ularly  interesting,  as  he  may  travel  many  hundred 
through  the  United  Stales  without  seeing  an  In. 
or  the  few  he  may  perchance  see,  dwelling  within 

the  boundaries  of  civihzation,  are  a  degenerate,  dissipated 
ice,  and  held  in  contempt  by  such  warriors  as  the  "Stab- 
:r,"  "  the  Sparrow  that  hunts  as  he  walks,"  "  the  Spoon," 
Sleepy  eye,"  "  tho  Bear  whose  screams  make  tlic  rocks 


respect.  The 
American  field-pieces  are  of  east  iron,  the  smallest  calibre 
being  eight  pounds.  The  few  specimens  I  saw  of  brass 
were  very  faulty,  and  honeycombed  in  the  easting  ;  the 
metal  also  is  too  expensive,  being  from  20  to  25  cents 
per  pound.  Many  of  the  iron  guns  were  also  defective. 
Thirty-two  forty-two-pounders  had  arrived  two  days  pre- 
viously  from  the  foundry  at  Georgetown,  and  many  were 
very  roughly,  and  imperfectly  cast :  the  weight  of  each 
was  8624  pounds,  and  the  cost  about  five  cents  per 
pound,_which  makes  the  price  of  a  single  gun  431  dol- 
intended  for  the  fortresses,  which  are 
erecting  at  tJjc  mouths  of  all  the  harbours,  along  the  ex- 
tensive line  of  coast  of  the  United  States.  As  an  in- 
land war  can  scarcely  ever  be  expected,  the  expenditure 
upon  military  works  is  along  the  sea-board,  for  which 
purpose  large  grants  of  money  are  made  every  session 
of  congress :  but,  with  only  the  present  founderies  at 
work,  many  years  will  elapse  before  a  sufficient  supply 
of  heavy  artillery  can  be  provided  for  those  fortresses  al- 
ready finished.  In  the  armoury  there  were  40,000  stand 
of  arms ;  the  muskets  averaging  the  great  price  of  12 
dollars  each,  and  the  rifles  much  more.  The  latter  were 
upon  a  principle  I  had  never  before  seen  ;  differing  con- 
siderably in  their  construction  from  the  EngUsh,  which 
1  thought  they  excelled  ;  the  soldier  being  capable  of 
firing  five  or  six  times  per  minute  with  them.  The  use 
of  a  ramrod,  except  for  cleaning,  is  entirely  dispensed 
with,  the  barrel  of  the  rifle  having  a  patent  breech,  or 
receiver,  about  six  inches  in  length,  which,  by  touchiiio- 
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lad  being  placed  within  thi 
?d  again  by  a  slight  pressure 
of  the  hand.  In  other  respects,  it  is  similar  to  the  common 
English  rifle,  excepting  that  the  barrel  is  lull  as  long  as 
that  of  a  musket.  'Jlie  American  light  troops  carry 
powder  and  ball  flasks  suspended  across  their  shoulders 
in  place  of  a  cartridge-box,  and  the  process  of  going 
twice  through  the  motions  of  loading  must  retard  the 
firing.  White  were  about  to  give  way  to  black  leather 
belts,  which  were  to  be  worn  by  all  descriptions  of  in- 
fantry. The  artificers  employed  in  the  department  were 
principally  citizens  engaged  for  a  limited  period  ;  and 
though  congress  had  lately  passed  a  bill  for  forming  an 
entirely  military  establishment,  great  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  finding  men  who  would  enlist,  when  they 
could  obtain  equally  high  wages  by  daily  labour  else- 
where. 

The  navy-yard,  half  a  mile  from  the  arsenal,  is  upon 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac,  and  on  a  larger  scale 
than  that  at  Philadelphia.  It  contains  various  sheds  and 
storehouses,  foundry,  saw-mill,  and  two  large  sheds  for 
ship-building,  under  one  of  which  a  vessel  of  48  or  50 
guns  was  in  an  unfinished  state.  The  channel,  as  in  the 
Delaware,  becomes  shallower  yearly  by  the  increase  of 
mud;  nor  is  there  now  sufficient  depth  of  water. for  the 
Qunehing  of  any  such  vessel  as  the  Columbus,  of  74  guns, 
fhieh  was  built  in  this  yard  a  few  years  since.  I  saw  a 
chooner  at  anchor  off  the  pier,  constructed  upon  a  prin- 
iplc  which  has,  I  believe,  been  tried,  and  failed  in  Eng. 
ind  I  namely,  without  knees,  and  entirely  of  thick  planks 
lid  in  tiers  over  one  another,  cacli^ successive  tier  being 
placed  at  a  different  angle  from  the  preceding  one,  so  as 
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o  strcngtiien  each  oilier.  Tliis  vessel  was  called  the 
'  Experiment,"  but  had  failed  ia  realising  the  expecta 
ions  of  the  builders :  it  carried  13  guns,  and  liad  just  ar 


rived  from  Norfolk  navy-yard,  near  the 
Chesapeake;  some  knees  were  subsequently  added,  bu 
the  naval  officers  entirely  disapproved  of  the  whole  con 
Btruction. 

Georgetown,  higher  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
and  only  divided  from  Washington  by  the  inconsiderabli 
stream  of  Rock  Creek,  was  formerly  a  place  of  some  im 
portance,  but  of  late  years  lias  felt  the  etteets  of  Balti 
more  on  its  commerce,  which  has  now  dwindled  into  in- 
significance.  On  the  margin  of  the  river,  scarcely 
thing  is  to  be  seen  but  long  rows  of  desolate  dwellings 
and  empty  warehouses, with  their  window  shutters  moai 
ing  in  the  wind,  as  if  over  the  fallen  prosperity  of  tli 
town.  It  contains  a  population  of  little  less  than  10,000, 
and  is  prettily  situated  on  a  series  of  heights,  at 
bend  of  the  river.  Its  interior  streets  are  well  la 
and  contain  some  very  good  private  residences.  The 
college,  whose  members  generally  profess  the  catholic 
religon,  is  an  ancient  pile  of  building,  with  a  largo  library 
and  some  good  paintings.  The  students  were  chanting 
vespers,  with  rather  a  sweet-toned  organ,  as  I  entered  the 
chancel.  Within  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  there  is  a 
large  academy  for  young  ladies,  attached  to  a  convent, 
which  however  my  unhallowed  foot  was  not  permitted  to 
prof-ine.  The  school  boars  a  very  liigh  character,  upwards 
of  200  girls  attending  daily,  many  of  whom  are  tan<rht 
gratuitously.  There  are  also  nearly  100  boarders,  of  the 
most  respectable  families  in  the  neighbourliood,  for  whom 
tliere  is  a  regular  charge. 

I  proceeded  several  miles  up  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  (which  enters  the  Potomac  here  by  four  locks  from 
the  rising  ground,)  on  the  23d  of  June,  in  one  of  the 
packet-boats,  which  ply  daily  upon  it,  and  found  the  tra- 
velling most  delightful:  I  was  the  only  passenger,  and 
there  was  a  neat,  well-furnished  cabin  about  fifty  feet 
long  by  fourteen  broad. 

The  proposition  of  rendering  the  Potomac  navigable, 
originated  from  Washington  himself,  who  saw  the  vast 
advantages  the  state  would  derive  from  it;  and,  from  con- 
tinuing a  canal  to  the  Ohio,  that  it  would  divert  the  pro- 
duce of  the  west,  which  at  present  floats  so  many  hundred 
miles  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  into  the  At- 
lantic states.  When  once  carried  into  effect,  it  will  no 
doubt  produce  a  reaction  of  trade  in  favour  of  George- 
town and  AlcTandria;  by  which  they  will  become  two  of 
the  greatest  ports  for  the  exportation  of  flour  in  the 
Union.  The  course  of  the  canal  is  through  a  pretly  and 
romantic  country,  the  banks  of  the  river  being  bold  and 
and  well  wooded.  We  arrived  at  the  Great  Falls,  sixteen 
miles  from  Washington,  in  less  than  four  hours,  having 
passed  through  twenty  locks,  the  average  passage  of  each 
being  two  minutes  and  a  small  fraction. 

I  had  heard  the  distant  roaring  of  the  mighty  water- 
fall for  some  minutes  before  the  boat  stopped;  and,  as 
soon  as  it  received  a  temporary  check  at  a  lock,  I  sprang 
ashore,  sketch-book  in  hand,  a  young  lad,  belonging  tf 
the  packet,  crying  out,  "Shall  1  show  you  the  way,  sir: 
I  always  go  with  gentlemen,  sir;"  at  the  same  time  run. 
ning  to  accompany  me.  "  Get  away  with  you,"  said  I, 
half  angry  at  the  intrusion,  and  alarmed  at  the  very  idea 
of  my  first  view  of  a  cataract  being  destroyed  by  a  young 
urchin  interrupting  my  reveries  and  feelings  of  ecstatic  de- 
light, with  such  sentences  as,  "There's  more  vratcr  comes 
over  in  a  freshet,  sir!"— "The  Virginia  side  is  the  best 
one  to  see  it  from,  sir."  The  little  fellow  was, 
I  believe,  half  frightened,  for  he  shrunk  back  at  my  blunt 
refusal  of  his  company,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him  at  that 
time.  Throwing  myself  down  the  steep  cmbanki 
the  canal,  I  floundered  on  through  pools  of  water,  tumbled 
over  lumps  of  rock,  regardless  of  ratllc-s nakes  and  otlier 
reptiles,  scratched  my  hands  and  face,  and  tore  my  coat 
amongst  the  bushes,  and,  hurrying  under  an  alpine  bridge 
thrown  across  aravine  from  one  projecting  rock  to  another, 
without  scarcely  deigning  a  passing  glance  at  it,  or  any 
thing  else,  I  rounded  a  point,  and  came  in  full  view  of 
tiie  great  and  grand  object  which  alone  occupied  my 
thoughts.  From  the  feelings  I  experienced  at  that  mo- 
ment, I  could  imagine  the  sensations  of  awe  and  delight 
with  which  the  weary  pilgrims  first  gain  sight  of  the 
lofty  minarets  and  domes  of  the  prophet's  tomb  at  the 
holy  city  of  Arabia.  In  a  moment  the  troubles  of  thi 
past  and  care  for  the  fut 
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used  my  hands,  and  uttering  some  exclamation,  stood 
azing  in  silent  and  indescribable  astonishment  for  so 
linutes.     I  found  that  subsequently  I  viewed  Niagi 
'ith  less  inward  feelings  of  awe  and  delight.  The  rust 
'ater  was  greater,  and  every  thing  was  upon  a  more  si 
mely  magnificent  scale;   but  the  Potomac  had  partly 
repared  me,  and  I  had  already  formed  some  indistin 
lea  in  my  imagination  of  what  I  should  see:  but  of  th 
had  not  the  slightest  conception. 
I  am  but  ill  at  describing  scenery,  and  may,  therefor 
;  excused  for  merely  taking  notice  in  simple  terms,  of 
hat  the  Americans  would  designate  as  the  "location  of 
the  falls."  The  river  gradually  contracts  to  a  width  of  700 
or  800  feet  for  some  distance  above  the  rocky  bed  of  the 
rapids,  over  which  it  foams  and  roars  most  terrifically; 
until,  gaining  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  it  shoots  over  in 
a  white  sheet  into  the  troubled  abyss  beneath;  and  rushing 
furiously  along  between  two  narrow  perpendicular  w 
of  rock  for  the  distance  of  a  mile,  again  expands  im 
broad  but  rapid  channel.    The  country  in  the  immed 
vicinity  bears  the  appearance  of  having  been  once  c 
vulsed  by  volcanic  eruption ;  as  if  the  huge  rocks  had  been 
thrown  upon  one  another  by  gigantic  efforts  of  n 
every  thing  seems  to  have  been  subjected  to  soi 
mighty  agency.     It  was  now  the  middle  of  summer,  at 
which  time,  I  believe,  the  falls  are  seen  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, the  water  being  purer  and  the  rocks  in  the  river 
not  entirely  concealed  from  the  view.     During  the  an- 
tumnal  floods,  or  the  melting  of  the  winter's  snow,  when 
the  waters  rush  in  one  vast  sheet  of  foam  over  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  chasm,  they  may  present  a  more  terrifically 
grand  and  fearful  aspect,  and  be  more  calculated  to  in- 
awe;  but  certainly  not  so  beautifully  picturesque  as 
ig  the  summer's  sunshine,  when  nature  appears  in 
lildcst  and  serenest  form,  and  the  prismatic  hues  of 
the  rainbow  are  seen  glistening  in  the  white  mist  which 
ises  from  the  pure  and  limpid  stream,  as  it  glides  over 
he  rocky  shelves.     After  passing  two  hours  in  admira- 
ion,  I  returned  to  the  packet,  and,  as  the  sun  set,  arrived 
t  my  quarters  in  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 


mn  at  Middleburgh  will  certainly  not  soon   be  erased 
from  my  memory. 

From  WoodviUe,  a  few  miles  farther,  where  there  was 
t^ie  only  vineyard  I  ever  saw  in  the  country,  to  the  Blue 
Ridge,  the  scenery  was  delightftil.  We  met  many  Dutch 
farmers  with  their  heavily-laden  flour  wagons,  and  saw 
groups  of  others  cooking  their  victuals  under  the  trees  by 
the  road  side,  all  appearing  the  happiest  and  most  eon- 
lented  beings  imaginable.    Leaving  their  farms  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Shenandoah,  wliieh  waters  part  of  the  valley 
of  Virginia,  they  proceed  with  their  load  of  flour  for  the 
Alexandrian  market,  and,  carrying  their  hatchets  and 
provisions,  pass  the  night  in  their  wagons.  Thus  avoiding 
all  expenses,  excepting  the  half  dollar  fur  tolls,  they  dis- 
pose of  their  load,  and  with  clear  profits  forthwith  return 
Having  breakfasted  at  the  inconsiderable  village 
,  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Blue  Ridge, 
h  IS  easy,  and  not  exceeding  a  mile.     I  had  accus- 
d  myself  some  little  to  the  jolting  of  the  vehicle,  and 
"-■ -"   e,  takcn^my  seat  outside  with  the  coachman, 
it  enjoy  the  prospect  to  greater  advantage. 
Willie  praising  the  appearance  of  the  cultivated  and  high- 
ly  fertile  vale  lying  between  the  Ridge  and  the  North 
mountains  to  him,  he  remarked  that,  "  for  his  part  he 
preferred  the  hills,  and  should  like  to  live  upon  them' for 
some  time ;  for  he  was  fond  of  hunting,  and  intended 
quitting  his  present  work,  so  that  he  might  get  some 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

XCURSION   I-MTO   THE    INTERIOR   OF  VIRGINIA,  a; 
NEW  yOKK. 

On  the  26th  of  June  I  again  crossed  the  : 
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pensated.     But  once  in  my  pri 
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i  country  appeared  rising  from  the  main 


I  heavy,  sandy, 
til  near  sunset,  entered  the  pretty 
_     of  Aldie,  situated  amongst  the  hills.     We 
2re  now  in  Loudoun  county,  and  at  the  same  time  ob- 
rved  un  improvement  in  the  soil :  the  crops  were  heavier, 
d  the  ragged  worm  fences  gave  way  to  substantial  stone; 
iw  nothing  like  good  farming,  or  any  build- 
those  in  P^ngland.     In  addition  to  the  little 
lappointments  I  experienced  from  this  appearance  of 
the  country,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  troubled  with 
•ulcus,  fat  old  German,  who  had  been  in  the  States 
half  a  century,  and  bored  mc  with  long  prosing  his- 
tories of  the  battle  of  Brandywine  and  Yorktonn,  inter- 
spersed with  anecdotes  of  his  commander,  Lafayette.    He 
was  now  seventy-eight  yoar.s  of  age,  and  boasted  much  of 
his  bodily  strength :  to  prove  that  of  his  lungs,  he  producei 
a  bnglc-horn  from  its  leather  case,  and  blew  a  blast  botl: 
loud  and  strong,  which  I  was  so  inconsiderate  as  to  ap. 
prove  of    Tlic  old  gentleman's  vanity  being  flattered,  h 
insisted  upon  treating  me  at  the  first  tavern,  where  the 
coach  stopped  to  change  horses,  with  a  draught  of  mo. 
lasses  beer;  and  when  we  had  resumed  our  seats,  favoi 
me  at  intervals  with  a  repetition  of  the  music.     All 
hints  respecting  soreness  of  lips,  injury  to  lungs,  h: 
achs,  &e.,  were  not  only  entirely  thrown  away,  but  rr 
the  matter  so  much  worse,  that  I  was  fain  to  put  up  with 
the  annoyance  until  our  arrival  at  the  small  town  of  Mid. 
dleburgh,  when  I  was  happily  relieved  from  him.    It  was 
late  in  the  evening  before  we  reached  our  journey's  end ; 
so,  soon  after  supper,  requesting  to  be  shown  to  my  room, 
I  was,  to  my  infinite  surprise,  ushered  into  one  containing 
tour  beds,  three  of  which  were  already  occupied.     Being 
heartily  fatigued,  what  from  the  abominable  road,  and  the 
old  man  with  his  bugle-horn — and  as  the  coach  was  to 
start  again  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning— I  was  the  less 
inclined  to  be  very  particular;  so,  as  a  sailor  would  say, 
"  turned  in,"  though  not  without  shrewd  suspicions  that 
[  should  not  be  the  sole  occupant,  having,  as  I  was  recon- 
aoitring,  caught  a  glimpse  of  an  enemy  retiring  under 
3over  of  the  pillow.     Never  was  poor  mortal  so  torment- 
;d  !    I  was  fairly  driven  from  my  post,  and  walked  down 
itairs  before  three  o'clock,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
:oach,  muttering  a  requiescat  in  jiacn  as  I  passed  the 
-estless  bodies  of  my  companions  in  misery.     The  dirty 
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s,  which  in  England  would  be 
IS  acquired  its  name  of  the  Blue 
)m  presenting  a  deeper  shade  of  that  colour  than 
1  general;  but,  when  travelling  across  them  in 
one  would  be  led  to  imagine  it  arose  from  the 
tity  of  blue  thistle  which  flourishes  upon  them 
tiost  extraordinary  manner;  patches  of  many  acres 
tent  were  so  densely  covered  with  the  light  blue 
flower,  that  the  verdure  was  quite  imperce|)tible.     But 
hen  I  pointed  it  out  to  the  sporting  coachman  as  a 
lymptom  of  slovenly  farming,  he  endeavoured  to 
era   in  husbandry  had   com- 
mon satisfactorily  ascertained 
poverishing,  as  was  genc- 
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rally  supposed,  improved  th 

A  few  miles  afler  our  descent,  we  arrived  at  the  fer- 
ries across  the  Shenandoah;  but  the  water  being  low, 
forded  the  stream,  where  it  was  about  three  feet  deep,  and 
a  hundred  yards  wide,  into  Frederic  county.  The  villages 
scattered  along  the  banks  are  far  from  healthy,  owing  to 
the  heavy  rains  swelling  the  river,  and  leavmg  vegetable 
matter  to  decompose  upon  the  ground  when  the  water  re- 
cedes to  its  summer  channel :  the  inhabitants  at  this  time 
flering  much  from  the  scarlet  and  bihous  fevers; 
the  former  had  carried  off  thirteen  slaves  from  one  gen- 
man's  estate  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  This,  which 
however  considered  the  richest  tract  of  land  in  the 
e,  is  in  the  hands  of  great  landed  proprietors:  the  ex- 
tent of  the  fields  varies  generally  from  twenty  to  thirty 
id  produces  fine  crops  of  every  description  of 
le  term  "  corn"  is  applied  to  Indian  corn  only. 
Until  aware  of  this  distinction,  I  had  been  guilty  of  some 
light  mistakes  in  stating,  to  farmers'  enquiries,  that  corn 
grew  in  England,  and  was  commonly  in  use.    Ten  miles 
farther  brought  us  to  the  town  of  Winchester,  containing 
about  2500  inhabitants,  and  distant  seventy-five  miles 
from  Washington.    Its  dirty  streets,  with  stepping-stones 
for  foot-passengers  at  the  crossings,  presented  no  induce- 
ment to  remain  a  night;  but  the  coach  proceeding  no 
farther  upon  my  route,  I  was  compelled  to  wait  till  late 
the  following  day,  when  I  again  started,  and  at  the  small 
town  of  Smithfield,  where  the  coach  stopped  to  change 
horses,  met  two  gentlemen  who  had  just  been  overturned 
in  their  carriage ;  and,  after  rolling  down  a  precipice,  had 
most  miraculously  escaped  with  their  lives.    They  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  exorbitant  demand  of  five  dollars 
made  by  the  wagoner  for  carrying  the  remains  of  their 
carriage  fifteen  miles.  Truly,  it  was  no  wonder  that  it  was 
shattered  to  pieces;  for  the  mail,  in  which  I  travelled, 
could  not  exceed  a  foot's  pace  over  the  limestone  ridges, 
projecting  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  road;  and  some 
of  the  hills  were  so  steep,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  great 
thankfulness  we  safely  gained  the  summit  of  them,  or 
that  the  heavy  vehicle  in  the  descent  did  not  crush  down 
the  horses.     I  should  much  have  enjoyed  the  society  of  a 
1  with  whom  I  travelled  on  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Railway,  who  said,  that  "  he  did  not  at  all  ap. 
ve  of  so  easy  a  mode  of  conveyance — for  he  required 
rcise."     He  would  certainly  have  met  it  here  to  his 
heart's  content.    Afler  eight  hours'  hard  jolli 
:d  the  hills  above  Harper's  Ferry,  thirty  mile 
cheiter:  the  road  had  for  soma  time  contin 
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ramit;  and  as  we  rcachod  the  brow, previous  to  dcscend- 
j,  the  last  gleam  of  day  was  just  gilding  the  woody  tops 
the  opposiie  mountains.  Tlie  town,  as  it  lay  far  be- 
:alh.  coulJ   \m  but  indi:itiuctly  seen  in  the  shade  cast 
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in  front  of  the  town,  and  thus  force  their  passage 
through  an  opening  in  t!ie  hills.  A  band  of  music  was 
playing  upon  Camp  Hill  at  the  entrance  of  the  town, 
where  the  tents  of  an  itinerant  circus  were  pitched ;  and 
the  bells  bcnf-1'i  :-  -i.;  ,-  nnlicc  to  the  workmen  that 
the  labours  .if  i  '  ,  I  r.- ,.cd  altogether,  rendered 
the  scene  iui|.;       ■     ' 
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tory  letters  hi  '  -.  liii.-l,  l^,..,.,  iu  uliarge  of  the 
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iir  the  mauufactory  of  arms,  he  kindly 
companiod  mo  through  the  numerous  shops  and  foiges, 
whicli  give  eiuplovuu'nt  to  more  than  SOU  men,  tliough 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  performed  by  machinery. 
The  diftercnt  processes  of  turning  the  gun-stock  from 
the  rough  wood,  were  performed  in  less  than  five  minutes, 
and  lliose  of  fitting  the  lock  and  barrel  upon  it  occupied 
but  two  more.  The  tcot  for  the  bayonet  appeared  unne- 
cessarily severe,  and  so  many  failing  in  it,  the  price  of 
the  musket  is  rendered  muuli  greater,  than  if  one,  which 
(niglit  be  sullleiLMitly  satisfactory,  was  substituted  ;  it  con- 
sisted in  fixing  the  bayonet  on  the  muzzle,  with  a  twelve 
pound  brass  ball  attached  to  the  breech  of  a  gun  barrel, 
then  placing  the  bayonet  horizontally  in  two  holes  just 
fitting  it,  and  nearly  its  length  apart,  where  it  was  left  for 
about  two  minutes,  the  entire  weight  acting  upon  the 
bayonet,  which,  if  unbent  by  this  trial,  was  turned  round 
and  put  to  tlie  same  test  upon  the  otjier  sides.  The  bar- 
rels were  well  finished,  and  made  of  iron  from  the  state 
of  Connecticut,  a  distance  of  256  miles;  but  the  b] 
bands,  which  fastened  the  barrel  to  the  stock,  gave 
musket  a  heavy,  clumsy  appearance.  Not  only  was 
barrel  and  other  iron  work  bronzed,  but  oven  the  bayonet 
also.  In  the  arsenal,  under  the  charge  of  an  old  Engli: ' 
sergeant  of  marines,  wlio  had  served  under  Nelson,  were 
a  hundred  tliousand  stand  of  arms,  finished  and  packed 
for  sending  to  the  various  arsenals  in  the  states,  and  fo 
distribution  amongst  the  militia.  The  present  America 
rifle,  which  I  described  as  having  seen  at  Washington,  a 
also  the  machinery  in  use  at  the  rifle  manufactory  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  were  the  invention  of  Mr.  Hall,  who  is 
the  superintendent  of  the  establishment,  in  which  near  o 
hundred  workmen  are  employed.  As,  in  the  musket  ma. 
nufactory,  much  of  the  work  is  performed  by  machinery, 
one  man  througii  the  medium  of  it  being  able  to  rifle 
thirty  barrels  per  day.  There  is  one  turn  in  nine  feet,  sc 
that  eacli  barrel,  being  longer  than  tliat  of  tlie  Englisii 
rifle,  has  about  one-tlurd  of  a  turn.  Mr.  Hall  showed  mc 
a  new  invention,  a  specimen  of  which  lie  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  finishing  for  inspection  at  Washington.  It  con. 
sisted  iu  screwing  a  short  but  nai-row  bayonet  to  the  end 
of  a  highly  tempered  steel  ramrod,  which,  when  draw: 
nearly  out  of  its  socket,  was  firmly  secured  at  the  muzzle 
of  the  rifle  by  a  sliding  ring;  and  th^5  formed 
eight  feet  in  length.  I  did  not  at  aU  approve  of  it,  for  it 
appeared  too  slight  a  defence  against  even  the  parry  of  a 
sword,  which  caused  it  to  bend  immediately;  but  the  in. 
telligent  inventor  was  very  sanguine  in  his  expectations 
of  its  being  generally  adopted  in  war.  Every  thing  con- 
nccted  with  both  establishments  was  carried  on  witl: 
great  exactness  and  neatness. 

The  town  will  soon  rise  into  considerable  importance 
not  only  from  the  attraction  of  the  natural  beauty  of  its 
scenery,  and  the  large  manufactories,  but  also  from  tli 
circumstance  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  runnin 
by  the  side  of  the  Potomac,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridg 
of  700  hundred  feet  in  length,  opposite  to  the  town.  ° 
walked  for  some  distance  along  the  line  of  their  operi 
tions,  and  never  saw  a  more  laborious  undertaking,  tha 
tlie  blasting  and  excavating  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which 
are  nearly  eight  hundred  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
Wherever  it  was  practicable,  piers  have  been  formed  in 
the  river,  so  that  a  considerable  extent  had  been  reclaimed 
from  it.  A  trial  came  on,  during  my  stay  at  tlie  town, 
respecting  damages  claimed  by  the  proprietor  of  a  small 
house  which  occupied  the  space  between  the  river  and 
rocks,  so  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  line  of  canal,  that 
(.here  was  not  room  for  it  on  cither  side.  The  owne 
!iot  lay  his  damages  at  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  h 
<and  tlie  lot  upon  which  it  was  built  was  but  a  mass  of 
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rock,  upon  which  he  could  not  even  form  a  kitchen  gar- 
den,) but  upon  the  great  loss  ho  should  sustain  from  not 
possessing  such  a  piece  of  ground  wlicn  the  canal  was 
couiiiletcd,  and  the  jury  assessed  the  damages  according- 
Iv.  ,.!  il  :,f  1  ist  at  four  times  the  value  of  the  property. 
I  -      !:eeofthebareroeks,  four  hundred  feet  above 

:  ,  ilic  inhabitants  of  the  town  have  formed  an 
mi  '.  iiiy  iiiicness  of  Washington;  but  it  required  a 
gri-iiter  stretch  of-  fancy  than  mine  to  trace  any  thing 
like  liuman  featm-es  upon  it. 

There  being  no  conveyance  in  the  direction  I  wished 
to  proceed,  I  stepped  into  a  large  flour-boat  about  to  de- 
scend the  Potomac,  and  for  some  distance  darted  over  the 
rapids  with  amazing  velocity.  The  river  is  rendered  par- 
ticularly dangerous,  and  almost  innavigable  during  the 
summer  season,  by  the  innumerable  reels  of  rocks  which 
cross  it  in  every  direction,  making  their  appearance  some 
feet  above  the  surface.  An  experienced  pilot  is  therefore 
required,  who,  in  tlie  freshets,  takes  his  station  at  the 
lielm  astern;  but  in  low  water,  in  the  bow.  The  river 
being  excessively  low,  we  had  a  pilot  at  each  end  of  the 
boat,  so  that  it  threaded  the  most  difficult  parts  in  gallant 
style,  rubbing  the  keel  occasionally  a  little  upon  the  smn- 
mits  of  the  rocks  beneath  the  water.  The  load  was  only 
forty  barrels  when  we  left  the  town;  but,  after  passing  the 
most  precipitous  and  narrow  rapids,  we  ran  in  shore  again, 
and  took  on  board  an  additional  number  of  thirty  from 
some  wagons  which  had  brought  thein  by  the  road  from 
Harper's  I'erry,  and  again  proceeded  rapidly  down  the 
transparent  stream,  with  romantic  scenery 
bank,  until  we  struck  with  a  mor'  ■"-'—•  -'- 
sunken  rock,  which,  taking 
every  plank  and  barrel  quivi 
immediately  set  to  work  moving  the  cargo  into  the  bow; 
but,  being  still  immoveable,  the  captain  of  the  Mississippi 
steamer,  a  passenger  on  board,  recommended  tlie  crew  to 
go  into  the  water  and  attempt  to  raise  it  from  the  rock  with 
levers,  stepping  out  of  the  boat  himself  to  give  them  the 
necessary  instructions.  No  sooner  had  his  feet  touched 
the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  he  had  quitted  his  hold  of  the 
boat,  than  the  powerful  current,  washing  him  fairly  off 
his  legs,  carried  him  for  a  considerable  distance  down 
the  stream,  with  his  head  bobbing  up  at  intervals,  like 
the  float  of  a  line  when  a  fish  is  nibbling  at  the  bait.  At 
every  re-appearance  of  his  head  above  the  foaming  wa. 
ters,  he  "  roared  him,"  not  as  Shakspeare  says,  "  as 
gently  as  any  sucking  dove,"  but  more  like  a  young  ele. 
pliant,  and  excited  shouts  of  laughter  from  the  crew,  who 
were  too  much  amused  with  the  scene  to  make  any  at- 
tempt at  rescuing  him.  Being  very  short-siglited,  ■ 
his  spectacles  becoming  dim  i'rom  the  water,  it  was 
easy  matter  for  him,  after  discovering  our  position,  to 
gain  the  boat ;  when  his  ardour  was  so  cooled  that  he  did 
not  reeonnnend  any  more  experiments. 

The  application  of  levers  failing,  we  had  recourse  to 
the  simple  method  of  placing  some  loose  planks  th; 
fortunately  on  board  across  the  stream,  and  holdin 
firmly  between  the  boat  and  some  of  the  rocks,  so  that, 
acting  as  a  small  dam,  they  raised  the  watc.-,  and 
boat  once  more  floated.  But,  soon  after,  running  a-groi 
again  in  tlie  shallows,  we  had  the  prospect  of  passing 
night  in  that  situation,  until  an  empty  boat,  on  its  wav 
down  the  stream,  took  us  ashore  at  the  Point  of  Rocks, 
nine  miles  below  Harper's  I'erry  ;  in  performing  whicl: 
distance  we  had  been  nine  hours,  and  toiling  hard  most 
of  the  time  in  an  excessively  hot  sun. 

A  town  rises  in  America  with  an  almost  talisman 
rapidity.  Immediately  some  new  line  of  canal  or  railway 
is  projected,  or  a  clearing  commenced  on  the  banks  of  a 
navigable  stream,  a  tavern  makes  its  appearance  upon  a 
spot  where  it  is  imagined  the  traveller  will  require  a 
"  drink  ;"  this  is  followed  by  a  saw  and  grist  mill,  a  store 
or  two,  post  office,  printing  press,  and  a  bank.     To  use 
their  own  expression,  "  every  one  goes  the  whole  hog ;" 
the  freshets  probably  carry  away  the  mill,  or  the  bank 
breaks,  and  the  owners  "  clear  out,"  to  commence  their 
speculations  afresh  elsewhere.     Where  sixty  days 
had  been  a  complete  wilderness,  was  now  a  scene  of  bustle 
and  confusion :  a  town  was  fast  rising  from  amongst  th 
bushes ;  the  streets  were  marked  out,  and  a  tavern,  sever: 
stores,  and  upwards  of  fifty  houses,  were  already  in- 
habited.    The  fortunate  proprietor  of  the  ground  had 
sold  every  other  lot  for  a  trifling  sum,  and  retained  the 
remainder  in  his  possession,  letting  it  upon  short  building 
leases  ;  also  calling  the  place  after  his  own  unroman  ' 
name,  and  superseding  the  much  prettier  one  of  "Poi 
of  Rocks,"  to  which  indeed  it  owed  its  rise.     The  Poi 
is  the  end  of  a  range  of  rocky  hills,  which  opposes  a  fii 
barrier  to  the  advimce  of  the   Baltimore  railway  a 
Chesapeake  canal ;  which  have  both  the  same  object 
view— that  of  communicating  with  the  Ohio.     By  much 


ng,  and  enormous  expense,  there  would  be  barely 
for  either  of  them  to  pass  between  the  Potomac  and 
the  Point ;  but  both  arriving  at  the  same  spot  from  dif- 
ferent directions,  and   nearly   at  the  same  time,  each 
led  the  right  of  priority  in  taking  possession  of  the 
iw  passage.     The  canal  proprietors  made  an  ofter 
compromise  the  matter  that,  by  each  diminishing 
the  respective  widths  of  their  lines  of  communication  and 
king  a  joint  expense  of  reclaiming  some  space  from 
:  river,  there  might  be  a  passage  tor  both.     The  rail- 
y  proprietors,  however,  objected  to  it,  and  laid  an  in- 
junction  upon  the  canal  to  discontinue  their  works  until 
he  case  had  been  tried  in  a  legal  court.     After  a  law 
uit  of  two  years,  the  verdict  was  given  against  them, 
nd  the  canal  engineers  were  now  busily  engaged  in 
emoving  tlie  Point  of  Rocks.     Some  bores  had  been 
worked  to  the  depth  of  13  feet,  so  as  to  undermine  1000 
■e  yards  of  rock,  which  would  be   blown   up  as  a 
grand  salute  on  the  4th   of  July,  to  the  celebration  of 
vhich  it  now  wanted  only  three  days. 

I  thought  the  inns  at  Harper's  Ferry  very  shabby,  both 
jxternally  and  internally,  though  one  was  kept  by  an 
!x-meniber  of  congress,  and  major  of  militia ;  but  the 
me  at  the  Point  of  Rocks,  being  in  its  infancy,  was  less 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  numerous  guests  than  any 
I  had  seen.  From  the  accommodation  with  which  I  had 
met  since  iny  departure  from  Washington,  I  had- enter- 
tained no  expectations  of  any  luxury  above  a  single  bed, 
in  probably  a  crowded  room  ;  and  a  wash  in  the  morning 
without  glass,  soap,  or  towel,  at  the  pump  or  horso 
trough  iu  the  public  yard.  Upon  enquiring  if  I  could 
be  accommodated  with  a  bed,  I  was  therefore  perfectly 
satisfied  with  an  answer  in  the  aflirmative,  qualified  with 
a  regret  "that  their  mattresses  had  not  yet  arrived  from 
Baltimore."  I  soon  became  heartily  tired  of  seeking  for 
adventures  in  these  out-of-the-vi-ay  places,  where  all  the 
arrangements  were  infinitely  worse  than  in  an  English 
pot  house.  The  owners  of  the  taverns  were  usually  men 
whose  sole  recommendation  consisted  in  shooting  well 
with  a  rifle,  and  bearing  a  commission  (something  higher 
than  a  subaltern's)  in  the  militia.  My  landlord  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  excelled  in  invariably  striking  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar  (which  is  about  the  size  of  an  English  shilling) 
with  a  single  ball  at  thirty  paces  distant.  In  justice,  how- 
ever, to  the  honest  innkeeper  at  the  Point  of  Rocks,  I  f  m 
bound  to  say,  that,  in  the  hurry  of  my  departure,  1  left  a 
coat  hanging  up  in  the  bar-room,  and,  after  a  journey  of 
3000-omiles,  found  it  neatly  packed  up  and  directed  to  my 
address  at  the  hotel  in  New  York,  where  it  had  been  lying 
for  upwards  of  four  months,  though  I  had  long  despaired 
of  ever  seeing  it  again.  After  a  delightful  swim  in  the 
clear  Potomac,  and  wearied  with  tlie  day's  hard  labour,  I 
requested  to  be  shown  up  stairs,  when  I  was  again  ushered 
into  a  room  containing  six  beds,  all  of  which  were  to  be 
doubly  occupied  :  the  house,  too,  being  built  of  wood,  had 
become  so  heated  during  the  day,  that  the  fire-king  him. 
self  could  have  scarcely  endured  tlie  temperature.  This 
was  rather  too  much  for  a  pleasure-seeking  traveller  ;  so, 
walking  down  stairs  again,  I  stepped  into  a  car  whicli  I 
had  observed  during  the  day  upon  the  railway,  and  found 
my  boat  companion,  the  Mississippi  captain,  had  already 
taken  possession  of  a  corner,  in  search,  like  myself,  of  a 
cooler  atmosphere.  The  railway  was  continued  down  to 
tlie  water's  edge  close  to  the  Point  of  Rocks ;  and  we  were 
much  disturbed  during  the  night  by  a  man  moving  the  car 
in  that  direction.  My  fellow-occupant,  still  having  I  sup- 
pose the  recollection  of  the  rapids  strongly  impressed  ■ 
upon  his  mind,  jumped  out  of  the  car  half  awake,  up  to 
his  knees  in  a  pool  of  water,  and,  fancying  himself  in  the 
Potomac,  floundered  about  in  it  to  my  infinite  amusement. 
Some  time  elapsed  before  he  gained  the  firm  ground  again, 
when,  turning  round,  he  checked  my  laughter  at  once  by 
saying,  "  Really  I  beg  you  ten  thousand  pardons,  but  I 
was  in  so  great  a  hurry  that  I  could  not  find  my  boots,  so 
put  on  your  shoes ;  however,  I  will  have  them  dried  for 
you  again."  They  were  not,  however,  completely  dry 
again  for  three  days.  This  incident  destroyed  my  night's  ) 
rest  so  thoroughly  that  at  three  o'clock  I  set  out,  in  com-  | 
pany  with  a  gentleman  whose  acquaintance  I  had  formed 
merely  by  chance  the  preceding  day,  and  who  had  very 
kindly  obtained  a  horse  for  me  in  the  neighbourhood.  We 
rode  for  some  miles  on  the  towing  path  of  the  canal,  close 
to  the  placid  and  mirror  like  surface  of  the  Potomac, 
which  presented  a  delightful  contrast  to  the  rough  turbu- 
lence of  the  many  miles  of  rocky  torrent  above  the  Point. 
Wc  passed  by  the  quarries  from  which  the  columns  in  the  1 
Capitol  at  Washington  were  cut,  and  for  some  distance  I 
through  part  of  the  estate  of  the  fine  old  patriarch,  | 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrolton,  who  at  the  age  of  ninety-  | 
six,  lives  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  faculties,  revered  I 
and  beloved  by  his  countrymen^  being  the  only  survivor   I 


of  those  daring-  men  who,  in  1776,  risked  tlicir  lives  and 
properties  by  aflixing  their  signatures  to  the  Declaration 
ol*  Independence.* 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Monocacj  River,  which  pours  its 
waters  into  the  Potomac  six  miles  from  tJie  Point  n 
Rocks,  we  arrived  at  a  splendid  aqueduct,  considered  >;;- 
pcrior  to  any  tiling  of  the  kind  in  the  States,  thrown  o\  i  i 
the  former  river  by  tlic  canal  company.     It  is  built  uf  ,. 

tlic  s;.,,!.  ■.  ■         ■    ■     ■        r  •    '     \  ■    '   '    ..  .■      .■■•■• 
arch,  :.,  .    : 

Tlie  w;,!.  r    nn.  :,   Ihr      ■• ,      (-    i    .'    ,^    . 

towing-  puin  6  leer  itroad,  wnn  a  ^i:.  i:  '    ■ 

the  outer  side.     The  entire  work  \-.  r :   >      :    i  .. 

lars.     The  first  contractor  tool;  il   ;  -■ 

perch,  the  second  at  eleven ;  and  I  -:         I    i   ' 

formance  ;  the  third  and  present  cih    -,       --,.., 

lars  and  fifty  cents.     Two  hundn  i  i 

a  beautiful  piece  of  workmanship, '.\       1    .    I,i,, 

cacy,  of  a  single  oblique  arch  oftwi-;  u  i,i 

After  partaking  of  a  scanty  brea^i',..-!,  i.;.,.a  ,.,_,  uUui, 
to  the  Point  of  Rocks,  I  proceeded  to  Ijaltijuuie,  iijl_) 
miles  distant  by  the  railway. 

Much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  by  many  of  tlie 
passengers,  who  could  not  obtain  any  thing  stronger  than 
water  to  quench  their  tliirst  at  the  various  places  where 
we  stopped  to  change  horses,  from  either  the  owners  ol 
the  houses  or  the  proprietors  of  the  railway  being  sub- 
scribers to  the  rules  of  the  temperance  society. 

There  was  great  sameness  in  the  scenery,  until  we 
crossed  tlie  'Blue  Ridge,  where  it  became  more  diversified 
and  picturesque,  especially  near  the  flourishing  town  of 
EUieott's  Mills,  in  a  rao.st  romantic  dell  on  the  Patapsco 
River,  whose  margin  was  occupied  by  numerous  exten- 
sive cotton  mills,  scattered  over  an  extent  of  several  miles, 
giving  tlie  country  quite  an  English  appearance.  The 
manufactories  were  prettily  situated  amongst  the  ti-ccs  on 
the  banksof  the  river,  which  were  ornamenk-d  \  i,!,  r  :, 
■white  cottages  and  gardens,  backed  by  hu;r(  t 
dark  granite.  Several  fine  bridges  have  been  In  :, 
i  the  ravines  and  streams  between  this  place  aii.!  :;.■; 
i  more.  One  over  Gwynn's  Falls  is  a  single  arch  of  fcU  tojl 
I-  span,  and  40  in  height;  and  another  across  the  Patapsco 
I  of  four  arches  of  55  feet  span  each  :  but,  although  fur- 
f  nished  with  sucii  admirable  materials,  their  masonry  is 
mucli  inferior  to  that  used  in  similar  works  in  Europe. 
The  main  object  in  America  appears  to  be,  to  finish  tlic 
job  in  hand  in  as  short  a  time  and  as  econoniically  as 
possible.  Several  of  the  principal  engineers  complained 
to  me  fi-equcntly  of  the  mistaken  economy  which  they 
were  compelled  to  pursue,  and  of  the  rapidity  with  whicli 
they  were  obliged  to  proceed,  without  being  permitted  to 
construct  the  work  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reflect  credit 
upon  themselves.  The  "  deep  cut"  and  embankment 
near  the  city  have  been  stupendous  undertakings,  the 
former  being  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  its  greatest 
deptli  70  feet,  and  Ihe  latter  of  about  the  same  length, 
with  il<  ■  II  lir  I  \  ii':li  100,  and  elevation  56  feet;  the 
hea'.ii    !        '  '      I  I  il  section  of  the  road  being  from 

EIHrnH-      M         ,nn,-e. 

I  " i>    '  I-    ii    iH.iirs  and  forty  minutes   on  the 

journey  lioin  li.Uinijuie  to  Philadelpliia,  a  distance  of 
ninety-seven  miles  (sixteen  of  which  were  performed  by 
horse  carriage  on  the  Chesapealie  and  Delaware  railway  :1 
a  material  improvement  in  the  speed  of  travelling  on 
that  to  which  I  had  been  obliged  to  submit.  Miieli 
against  the  advice  of  several  friends,  (the  alarming  news 
that  the  cholera  had  broken  out  in  New  York  having 
just  arrived,)  I  proceeded  on  my  journey  tlie  following 
morning,  tlie  3d  of  July,  wishing  to  be  ])resent  at  the 
celebration  of  the  "glorious  anniversary,"  whicli  was,  I 
understood,  kept  up  with  more  pomp  at  New  York  than 
elsewhere  in  the  Union,  imagining  that  a  few  scattered 
cases  would  not  check  all  festivities.  I  was  ratlicr  sur- 
prised to  find  so  many  passengers  on  board  the  steamer 
in  which  I  embarked  to  proceed  up  the  Del.Tware  ;  but, 
tlie  news  having  arrived  at  Philadelphia  only  late  in  the 
evening,  it  was  not  generally  known.  As  soon  as  the 
report,  Ijowcver,  began  to  spread  tlirough  the  vessel,  our 
numbers  diminished  considerably  at  eacli  place  where 
we  touched ;  many  being  intent  upon  returning  home, 
and  others  intending  to  remain  where  they  landed  until 
the  account  was  corroborated  by  the  arrival  of  a  vessel 
from  the  infected  city.  A  Virginian  lady,  who  had  two 
■  pretty  daughters  in  charge  and  was  on  her  way  to  the 
noithern  springs,  burst  into  tears  and  cried  most  bitterly 
when  the  unwelcome  information  was  imparted  to  her, 
and  left  us  at  tlie  first  small  village  where  the  ste; 


A  SUBALTERN'S  FTTRLOIIGn. 

ouched,  fully  determined  upon  returning  fortliv.'ith  t< 
or  native  state. 
The  banks  of  the  river  are  low,  and  vcrv  unhealllr 

nriuj;  ll:c  "  VJV  (as  llic  Amcrie:..,,  i.n  ai  i,,i:lv  tirm  ;l : 
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*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  e 
death  in  the  public  prints. 


coaelies  were  drawn  up  at  i       ;  ;   :   ,  .  i    .  .  ; 
gers  from  the  steamer,  an,:  -   :         ,.;    '.:,.:, 
(I  had  the  misfortune  to  Ij.-  i.i   m mum  i  .    ,.:.j  :    . 
within  a  few  yards  of  ?acli  oiiiir  o\cr  r.  sanu.  iM 
immense  clouds  of  dust  enveloped  us,  that  it  w  :. 
intervals  I  gained  a  glimpse  of  the  country  thn  I ; 
we  travelled.    The  college  at  Princeton,  founr  <:  ;     !  , 
is  rather  a  fine  old  buildinir,  and  v.r  rnjnvrt]  :   , 

view  over  tile  long  flat  wl  1 1>  ' :-     i        ■!    '! 

during  the  few  minutes  w  :  .  i 

This  part  of  the  country,  .  .    .  ,   ,     ,  J 

generally,  is  celebrated  ibr  i;,,  ii„L:,„:.u  \>, ,  . 
peacii  orchards,  farmers  having  accumulate,!  i 
tunes  by  the  growth  of  them.     Twenty-six  n    : 
Trenton  we  arrived  at  New  Brunswick,  a  tm  i,       i    i    . 
in^j- fwith  probably  two  or  fin-,-,'  fvr.-i,rir,ne     ,>i    ,  :, 

:i,-i-,s;  and  we  hailed  Willi    ,-•    i    ,-  ^;  •    -  ,  , 

;,   steamer,  which  hy  n:  ,  .     I  ,         i  p, 

■  .ii-iivah     Halfsuffocal,,!      .      ,:•    ■,,-i..,  .,,.i;ri 

i!-i-i,  we  jmnped  on  board,  ,  ••  i-y  ,_,_l  L,a-.uiiL-li!i_;  lljr  a 

wliisk  brush,  a  glass  of  brandy  anil  v,-ater,  or  a  wash-hand 

We  here  added  greatly  to  our  numbers,  by  the  acces- 
sion of  200  Irish  labourers  from  a  railway  in  the  vicimty, 
who  were  all  proceeding  to  relcbrale  the  Declnralion  of 
Ifidepcihience,  and  in  less  tlian  an  hour  scarcely  one  of 
them  could  boast  of  retaining  his  sober  senses  ;  wlien  the 
deck  presented  a  scene  which  would  have  done  credit  to 
Uonnybrook  Fair.  One  poor  fellow  slipped  overboard  as 
we  were  putting  oft'  from  the  quay  at  New  liransvvick, 
and  lost  his  passage ;  for,  the  steamer  not  stopping  its 
engines,  he  was  obliged  to  struggle  to  the  sliore  in  the 
best  manner  he  could  amongst  the  cheers  of  his  country- 
men. Jlan  (with  an  exception  or  two,  in  such  people  as 
Leander  and  Lord  Byron,)  is  always  an  awkward  kind  of 
animal  when  in  the  water,  but  I  thought  this  one,  with 
a  large  liat  over  his  ej'cs,  and  bundle  under  his  arm,  of 
which  he  in  vain  attempted  to  retain  possession,  and 
but  an  ordinary  swimmer,  a  most  ludicrous  and  singular 
object. 

Within  twelve  hours  from  our  leaving  Pliil :,!,  1  ;,lii  i. 
wc  landed  at  New  York,  a  distance  of  ninety-l'.i  I  ,  ;,  , 
and,  after  undergoing  as  much  annoyance  ii, mi  ' 
cious  attentions  of  hackney  coachmen  and  |  -n  ;-  ., 
would  in  tlie  streets  of  London,  I  at  last  arrived  in 
safety  at  the  city  hotel,  in  Broadway. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


The  morning  of  the  4th  of  July  was  ushered  in  with 
none  of  those  noisy  symptoms  whicli  usually  proclaim 
the  celebration  of  some  great  national  festival,  processions 
and  festivities  of  all  descriptions  having  been  discourag- 
ed by  the  board  of  health.  The  public  prints  echoed  the 
same  directions,  and  strenuously  advised  the  people  not 
to  assemble  in  crowds,  which  would  rather  have  a  ten- 
dency to  encourage  the  advance  of  the  fatal  enemy  they 
so  much  di-caded.  The  order,  therefore,  respecting  a 
general  parade  of  the  troops  was  cancelled,  and  during 
the  day  there  was  but  one  insignificant  civic  procession  ; 
and  a  few  ill-dressed  and  worse-drilled  volunteer  artillery, 
who  were  bent  upon  firing  a  salute,  paraded  through  the 
principal  streets  with  a  band  of  music  and  brigade  of 
guns,  carrying  their  noisy  purpose  into  execution  at 
mid-day,  in  an  open  square  on  the  margin  of  the  bay. 
A  crowd  of  boys  of  all  shades  of  colour,  with  a  few 
children  of  a  larger  growtii  intermixed,  assembled  upon 
the  trottoirs,  firing  off  guns,  pistols,  and  crackers,  to  the 


'  'i-i    ,  I    I  '  i.l  nf  the  eyes  and  limbs  of  the  peaceable 

York.     Altliough  this  last  species  of 

:   Ijten   strictly  forbidden  by   the  public 

a  law  "  more  honoured  in  the  breach 

■  .,,,,;   :  ;,,]  was  publicly  persevered  in 

'    ,,  and  greater  part  of  the  night, 

■■  ,  made  to  cheek  it.     A  few  sons 

'  '   '   '  '        >  '■,  -   '"a'"  or  two.  might  also  be  seen 

>:  am!,  at  the  hotel,  I  overheard  a  party 

'     '       :   \  I  know  not)  who  were  taking  a  glass 

-  i '      I        M s  after  the  rest  of  the  table  dhole  had 

'■  IIiiu s  a  l;ealUi  to  the  king,  God  bless  him." 
In  tlie  evening  I  attended  the  Park  theatre,  the  Drury 

fthcUni  (d  Pl.tcs;  its  rr,;nt  was  b.  illiantly  illuminated, 

'  '   ' ■  ''"'■'■'''' y '■''•.■]  .i ':'■  I:    ■.;.:,,  nt  painting  of Wash- 

^  i-'u  were  headed  in 

'    '  :.:.:.  IN  alli;"andthe  Glory 

'  '  '         :.:,:■  ■   1-:    iiii  •  .    M,'  dialogue  and  plot, 

'     ,  r  -  .  i:-   ■■.  with  some 

:,,,::  ,i,  .  ,,  ;i,,i|.     AVehad 

'•    '         ' '         .■:..:■-,-,•'  i  1.  -  ,i..ii:,"  twice  en- 

'   :  '  '        '    \'>  i-slinigtoirs  March, 

'  '  '    I      .  I  <  '  lunibia,"  and  "  the 

'    '  :'.';:  dozen  times  each ; 

'I       :  I'       I,,  liiiidi  himself  in  duty 

'    .      1  :■  iih.i-,  wlielher  or  not  he  had 

I  '  '■  '     '  '        i'l'li'g  upon  the  floor  of  the  box 

!'|  I    !  '   ilic  music  be  what  it  would  1' 

'  ,  Id  :n,  a  day  elapses  witliout  a  fire  in 

:!-,  day  tiicre  were  not  fewer  than  ten. 
I  w  itnessed,  four  or  five  houses  were  de- 
:,  man  was  killed.  Most  of  these  confla- 
,1,  liad  tlieir  origin  from  squibs  or  crack- 
iided  the4thof  July. 


,nd  till 


spoken  to  me  of  the  grandeur 
and  inagnificeneeofHroadway, some  even  asserting  that 
no  street  in  Lond,jii  was  superior  to  it,  that  I  felt  very 
niiich  di- ;,,  ,.i];:i,  ,:,  ;,:,(!  ihink  that  the  same  comparison 
miglilli;',  ;i  1  ly  drawn  with  Liverpool.  The 

shops  in  ii  .  I  vie  with  those  even  in  the 

latter  t.ii.n:  ',1,  m  ii  i.unibcr  of  equipages,  New  York 
excels  it,  and  tar  outvits  London,  or  any  English  town, 
in  its  hackney  coaches,  which  are  so  remarkably  neat, 
and  even  handsome,  that  a  foreigner  niiglit  be  well  ex- 
cused for  imagining  them  to  be  private  carriages.  Broad- 
way  is  throughout  the  day  thronged  with  gay  vehicles 
and  equestrians,  and  a  perpetual  stream  of  that  convenient 
but  uncomfortable  London  carriage,  an  "  omnibus,"  not 
the  least  remarkable  thing  about  those  in  New  York 
being  that  (though  every  man  afiects  to  despise  titles  and 
rank)  they  are  all  named  "  Lady  Clinton,"  "  Lady  Wash- 
ington," "Lady  Van  Rensselaer,"  and  others  as  strangely 
inconsistent.  Sometimes,  too,  servants  in  half  livery  may 
be  seen  sitting  on  the  box  of  a  carriage,  whose  door  pa- 
nels are  ornamented  with  a  crest.  This  street  is  about 
three  miles  in  length,  and  eighty  feet  in  width,  extending 
i  n  nearly  a  straight  line  fi-om  one  end  of  the  city  to  the 

tl'-r.     Tlie  streets  are  clean  for  an  American  city  ;  but 
I  [K-arance  of  the  cholera  had  caused  the  corporation 

'   '  \'  il    themselves  in   attending  more  closely  to  the 

iiass  of  them.     Some  wag  observed,  in  one  of  the 

|ii,„ii;  prints,  that  the  scavengers  had  actually  dug  down 
to  the  pavement  in  one  or  two  places,  and  that  the  city 
was  cleansed  tho.rovgUy. 

Manhattan  Island,  on  which  the  city  stands,  and 
which  is  formed  by  the  Hudson,  the  Hartem,  and  East 
rivers,  with  the  bay  on  the  south,  is  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
and  from  two  to  three  in  breadth.  The  Old  Town,  near 
the  bay,  much  resembles  an  English  one,  but  the  north- 
ern part  of  it  is  as  regularly  laid  out  as  Philadelphia  or 
Washington,  and  numbers  about  eighty-seven  streets. 
The  wharfs  are  similar  to  those  of  Philadelphia,  but  not 
quite  so  ragged,  and  extend  much  farther  up  the  East 
than  the  Hudson,  or  North  River,  as  it  is  generally  call- 
ed, thus  depriving  the  great  discoverer  of  the  honour  of 
giving  his  name  to  the  noble  stream.  On  the  south  west 
point  of  the  island,  overlooking  the  bay,  is  a  fine  public 
promenade,  of  from  500  to  600  yards  in  length,  and  150  in 
breadth,  prettily  laid  out  in  walks,  and  planted  with  trees. 
In  the  evenings  it  is  generally  crowded  with  citizens, 
who  assemble  to  derive  the  benefit  from  a  pleasant  breeze 
off  the  water,  or  listen  to  a  band  that  frequently  plays  in 
the  Castle  Garden,  -which  is  connected  with  the  walk  by 
a  wooden  bridge,  upon  which,  and  along  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  public  walk,  may  be  seen  various  cockney 
anglers,  of  most  persevering  dispositions.  The  former 
promenade  is  called  the  Battery,  from  having  in  tha 
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with  twenty-eight  embrasures,  built  upi 
which  apiieared  but  a  short  distance  above  the  water 
This  being  an  unprofitable  kind  of  investment  of  funds 
has  been  let  by  the  corporation  to  a  publican,  who  hai 
converted  it  to  a  much  more  profitable  use,  charging 
sixpence  sterling  for  admission,  and  giving  a  ticket,  st 
that  the  visitor  may  enjoy  a  stroll  upon  the  upper  plat 
form  of  the  fort,  admire  the  view,  and  then  call  for  a 
glass  of  some  liquor  at  the  bar,  for  which  he  is  nol 
charged  any  .thing.  The  Battery,  nevertheless,  is  thi 
most  pleasant  promenade  in  New  York,  and  far  excels 
any  tiling  else  of  the  kind  in  America.  Governor's  Isl- 
and, about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant  in  the  bay 
has  a  large  stone  circular  fort,  with  three  tiers  of  embra- 
sures, and  is  calculated  for  more  than  one  hundred  guns 
at  its  western  extremity.  When  I  entered  it  Ihrougl] 
the  small  wicket  door,  I  was  nearly  upset  by  a  quantity 
of  half-starved  pigs^  which  rushed  grunting  up  to  me, 
as  if  attempting  to  gain  .the  e-vtcrior  of  the  fort,  and 
compelled  me  to  make  strenuous  use  of  my  walking- 
stick.  The  interior  was  little  better  than  a  stye,  and  in 
n  most  unfinished  state.  In  the  centre  of  the  island,  a 
small  quadrangular  fort  is  conpecled  with  the  circular 
one  by  a  covered  way,  with  .barracks  and  military  stores 
in  the  interior.  Vast  numbers  of  workmen  were  em- 
ployod  in  facing  the  works  with  granite;  and  the  whole 
ijiand  forcibly  reminded  me  of  Washington  Irving's 
happy  descripton,  as  "  resembling  a  fierce  little  .warrior 
in  a  big  cocked  hat,  breathing  gunpowder  and  defiance 
to  the  world."  Though  these  works  may  not  enhance 
the  attractions  of  the  scene,  they  do  not,  like  the  nu- 
merous poplars  on  the  island,  mar  the  beauty  of  the 
noble  sheet  of  water;  and,  if  those  who  hold  dominion 
over  the  island  possessed  a,ny  Jove  for  the  picturesque, 
they  would  gjub  them  up  root  and  branch  ;  for  certainly, 
to  quote  the  above  ingenious  author  again,  they  do  look 
"like  so  many  birch  brooms  standing  on  end."  On  Bed- 
low's  and  Ellis's  Island,  as  also  at  the  Narrows  (the  en- 
trance of  tl^e  bay  from  the  Atlantic)  are  most  formidable 
batteries,  nearly  all  of  which  are  at  present  upon  tlie 
peace  establishment,  as  I  did  not  see  a  single  gun  mount- 
ed, and  only  a  few,  without  carriages,  upon  tlie  circular 
tort  on  Governor's  Island. 

Of  the  public  buildings,  the  City  Hall,  containing  the 
supreme  court,  mayor's  court,  and  various  public  offices, 
situated  in  the  park,  a  fine  and  handsome  square,  is  the 
most  remarkable ;  and  being  fronted  with  white  marble, 
has  a  beautifijl  efiect  when  seen  through  the  forest  trees 
in  the  park.  The  building  is  upwards  of  two  hundred 
feet  in  length,  with  a  dome  and  tower  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  Justice.  A  rough  stone  prison  on  the  right, 
and  a  building  on  the  left  used  as  a  cholera  hospilal  dur- 
jng  my  residence,  occupy  one  side  of  the  park ;  this  last 
appeared,  from  its  large  portico  in  front,  and  slyle  of  ar- 
chitecture, to  be  a  church.  The  Merchants'  Exchange 
^n  Wall  Street  (the  Lombard  Street  of  London)  is  a  fine 
edifice,  of  the  same  material  as  the  front  of  the  City  Hall. 
The  basement  story  is  occupied  by  the  Post  Office,  and 
aliove  it  is  the  Exchange,  eighty-five  feet  in  length, 
fiifty-five  in  width,  and  forty,five  in  height  to  the  dome, 
from  which  it  is  lighted.  The  greater  proportion  of  the 
other  buildings  in  the  street  are  insurance  offices,  banks, 
and  exchange  offices.  With  regard  to  the  charitable 
institutions,  I  can  say  nothing,  the  cholera  raging  so 
violently  in  some  of  them  that  it  would  not  have  been 
prudent  to  have  visited  them ;  and  strangers  were  refused 
admittance  into  the  prisons  for  fear  of  imparting 
the  disease  to  the  inmates.  In  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  which  could  impress 
one  with  a  favourable  idea  of  the  advances  of  the  picto- 
rial art  in  New  York.  The  portraits  were  all  stift;  un- 
natural productions,  devoid  of  all  life,  and  .evidently  from 
the  brush  of  very  young  artists.  The  architectural  de- 
signs, too,  of  which  some  few  were  displayed,  were  but 
poor  and  void  of  taste.  Colonel  Trumbull,  some  of  whose 
efforts  in  Uie  art  decorate  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and 
who  is  the  president  of  the  academy,  also  exJiibits  his 
paintings,  many  of  which  are  historical,  in  a  separate 
exhibition.  They  are  rendered  particularly  interesting 
by  containing  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  portraits  of 
persons  distinguished  during  the  revolution.  The  rest 
are  miniatures,  and  copies  from  celebrated  artists, 
painted  by  Colonel  Trumbull  when  studying  in  England. 
The  American  engravings  show  a  great  harshness  and 
indistinctness  of  touch,  which  must  ever  be  the  case 
where  so  little  encouragement  is  given  to  the  art.  One 
cf  the  principal  booksellers  in  Broadway  assured  mo  lie 


found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  dispo-se  of  a  few  c 
of  the  annuals  which  are  got  up  in  Boston ;  the  dei 
being  only  for  the  English.  Scarcely  any  of  the  literary 
sketches  or  illustrations  in  the  former  are  original;  the  few 
contributions  which  can  boast  of  being  truly  Americar 
are  such  as  would  not  find  a  place  in  any  British  maga 
zinc.  The  only  good  specimens  of  lithography  I  evei 
saw  in  the  States  were  by  Pendleton  of  New  York. 

The  Museum  in  the  park  contains  some  excellcnl 
specimens  of  natural  history,  very  v/ell  arranged.  Al- 
though it  cannot  vie  with  Philadelphia  in  displaying 
such  a  monstrous  skeleton  as  the  mammoth,  yet  it  maj 
be  said  to  have  a  mammoth  turtle,— such  indeed  as  o 
itself  would  ahnost  furnish  sufficient  soup  for  a  lore 
mayor's  feast.  It  was  caught  off  Sandy  Hook,  withir 
fifteen  miles  of  the  city,  by  some  pilots,  and  weighed 
1000  pounds. 

Niblo's  Gardens,  in  imitation  of  those  at  Vauxhal 
were  a  great  attraction  to  the  citizens,  and  the  arrang( 
menls  were  most  admirably  conducted.  There  was  a 
excellent  band  of  music,  and  a  good  display  of  fire-work 
the  nighl  I  attended,  with  a  much  greater  assemblage  i 
people  than  I  should  have  expected.  A  panorama  wa 
exhibited  in  one  part  of  the  buildmg,  where  the  visilei 
assembled  for  hearing  the  music'.  It  represented  tli 
siruggle  of  the  Greeks  for  their  liberty,  and  the  battle  of 
Navarino.  The  owner,  or  showman,  informed  us  that  it 
had  been  exhibited  at  Leicester  Square;  bull  mucf; 
doubted  wlietlier  lie  treated  his  audience  in  London  witli 
the  lecture  upon  tlie  blessings  of  liberty  with  which  he 
thought  fit  to  favour  them  in  New  York.  He  represented 
to  us  in  the  most  glowing  terms  and  bombastic  language, 
with  the  tone  of  a  man  who  acts  in  the  same  capacity  in 
a  menagerie,  "how  the  English  had  no  right  to  enter  the 
bay  of  Navarino;  that  lUey  were  the  first  peace-breakers; 
and,  had  the  officers  commanding  the  batteries  at  the  en- 
trance of  tlie  b.ay  been  but  fora  moment  aware  of  such  an 
intention,  they'  would  have  instantaneously  sunk  the 
whole  fleet." 

At  the  Bowery  Theatre,  which  holds  the  second  rank 
in  the  histrionic  world  in  New  York,  but  which  in  the 
external  appearance  and  elegance  of  its  interior  e.xcels 
that  in  the  park,  I  saw  Miss  Vincent,  a  young  American 
actress  of  great  promise,  perform  in  Goldsmith's  play  ot 
"She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  and  the  "Maid  of  Milan." 
Her  talents  wore  of  a  higher  order  than  those  of  any 
American  actress  I  saw  in  the  counlrv. 

I  was  much  amused  with  the  familiar  manner  in  which 
an  auctioneer,  who  held  sales  of  books  and  prints  every 
evening  in  some  rooms  in  Broadway,  spoke  of  the  execu- 
tive, and  men  in  authority,  when  he  had  occasion  to  make 
mention  of  them.     I  whiled  away  many  an  idle  hour  in 
lis^tening  to  his  wit,  and  the  quick  repartees  from  some 
of  Ihe  assembled  crowd.     One  night,  when  he  had  some 
biographical  works  lo  dispose  of,  the  following  scene  oc- 
id.     >•  Here,"  said  the  wag,  bringing  out  the  Life  of 
Jackson,  "  who'll  buy  old  Hickory  ?"— the  name  by  which 
the  president  is  generally  called,  from  the  hard  wood 
h  they  say  he  rivals  in  toughness.     "I'll  give  a  cent 
for  it,"  said  someone;  "  you  shan't,"  answered  the  other, 
I'll  not  let  it  go  for  twice  that ;  I'd  sooner  keep  it  my- 
If :"  at  last  it  went  for  a  quarter  dollar.     The  next 
ork  he  brought  out  was  the  Life  of  Clay  ;  "Come! 
!re,  they  ought  lo  go  together,  who'll  bid  for  our  next 
ould-be  president  ?  he  shall  go  for  two  cents."     "  Will- 
pres-ideiit !"  said   a  rough  voice  out  of  the  crowd, 
twenty.five  cents."     "  Take  him,  then,  ^r.  Cash,  he's 
lurs— he's  not  worth  half  that— you'll  stick  in  the  mud 
before  you  have  waded  half  through  it." 

The  churches  in  Now  York  are  handsomer  edifices 

than  those  in  the  southern  cities  I  visited,  and  contain 

e  interesting  monuments.     St.  Paul's,  in  the  park,  is 

of  the  finest  in  the  States.    In  the  interior,  there  is  a 

tablet  in  the  chancel  to  Sir  Robert  Temple,  baronet,  the 

first  cnnsuUgeneral  lo  the  United  Stales  from  England, 

died  in  the  city  ;  and  one  to  Iho  wife  of  the  British 

governor  of  New  Jersey,  who  died  during  the  revolution 

from  distress  of  mind,  being  separated  from  her  husband 

by  the  events  of  the  time.     In  the  yard,  also,  there  is  a 

■     ge  Egyptian  obelisk  of  a  single  block  of  white  marble. 

feet  in  height,  erected  to  Thomas  Emmel,  an  eminent 

counsellor  at  law,  and   brother  of  the  Irish  orator  who 

ffored  during  the  rebellion.    When  I  visited  New  York 

;ain,  some  monllis  afterwards,  one  front  of  it  was  em. 

bellished  with  an  emblematical  representation  of  his  for- 

ones.     Though  it  was  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  the 

anvass  had  not  been  removed  from  before  the  scaffolding, 

could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  representation  of  a  hand, 

pith  a  wreath  or  bracelet  of  shamrock  round  tho  wrist, 

lasping  ono  with  a  similar  ornament  of  stars,  and  the 


eagle  of  America  .sheltering  the  unstrung  harpof  Ireland. 
Mr.  Emmet  had  emigrated  to  the  Stales,  and  settled  in 
New  York,  where  he  had  acquired  considerable  reputa- 
tion many  years  previous  lo  his  death.  There  is  also 
another  monument  near  it  under  tlie  portico  of  the  church 
to  General  Montgomery,  who  fell  in  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tack upon  Quebec  in  l'775.  This  monument  was  erect- 
ed previously  lo  the  declaration  of  independence  by  tho 
Congress  ;  and  in  1818,  when  his  remains  were  removed 
from  Quebec  to  New  York  and  interied  at  St.  Paul's, 
another  tablet  was  added  recording  the  event ;  though 
at  the  time  great  doubts  were  entertained  whether  they 
actually  were  the  general's  remains  which  were  exiium. 
ed.  The  matter  was,  however,  subsequently  set  at  rest 
beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  publication  of  a  certificate, 
drawn  up  by  the  person  who  had  actually  buried  the 
general  in  the  first  instance,  and  who  was  then  living  in 
Quebec  at  a  very  advanced  age,  being  Ihe  only  survivor 
of  the  army  which  served  under  Wolf'e.  There  is  a  very 
handsome  monument  near  the  centre  of  the  church-yard, 
erected  by  Kean  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  to  Cooke  the 
actor.  Trinity  Church,  which  is  also  in  Broadway,  was 
the  oldest  in  the  city,  having  been  originally  built  in 
2G96,  but  destroyed  by  fire  eighty  years  afterwards,  al- 
though from  the  circumstance  of  a  monument  in  the 
church-yard  of  1S9I,  it  appears  it  was  used  as  a  burial 
ground  some  time  previously.  Though  not  containing 
much  above  an  acre  of  ground,  by  a  moderate  calcula- 
tion, not  fewer  than  200,000  bodies  have  been  buried  in 
it.  Of  late  years  there  have  been  no  burials,  and  weep- 
ing willows  with  various  trees  have  been  planted,  which 
in  time  will  make  it  ornamental  to  the  city.  In  one 
corner  are  the  ruins  of  a  monument,  erected  but  sixteen 
years  tsince  to  Captain  Lawrence,  of  the  American  navy, 
who  fell  defending  his  ship,  the  Chesapeake,  against  Sir 
P.  Broke,  in  the  Shannon.  His  body  was  taken  lo 
Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  buried  there  with  all  the 
honours  of  war,  the  pall  being  the  American  ensign  sup- 
ported by  six  of  the  senior  captains  in  the  royal  navy 
then  in  the  harbour.  But  the  Americans  immediately 
after  sent  a  vessel  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  apply  for  the 
removalof  the  body,  which  beinggranted,  it  was  rcburied 
in  Trinity  Church-yard,  and  the  present  monument,  no 
lasting  memorial  of  his  country's  grief,  erected  upon  the 
spot.  It  i.-i  a  most  shabby,  economical  structure,  built  of 
brick  and  faced  with  white  marble.  The  column, of  the 
Corinthian  order,  is  broken  short,  with  part  of  the  capital 
lying  at  tho  base  of  the  pedestal,  emblematic  of'his  pre- 
mature death.  Owing  to  the  summit  being  exposed  to 
Ihe  weather,  the  rain  has  gained  admittance  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  brick-work,  and  has  given  the  column  a  con- 
siderable inclination  to  one  side.  Some  of  the  marble 
front  also,  with  two  sides  of  that  of  the  pedestal,  have 
fallen  down  and  exposed  the  shabby  interior.  Surely 
such  a  man  deserved  a  monument  of  more  durable  mate- 
rials. That  tho  Ameiicans,  however,  were  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  respect  paid  to  his  remains  by  the  British,  ap- 
pears from  tlie  following  part  of  the  inscription  upon  the 
monument:— 

"  His  bravery  in  action  was  only  equalled  by  his  mo- 
desty in  triumph,  and  his  magnanimity  to  the  vanquish- 
ed. In  private  life  he  was  a  gentleman  of  the  most 
generous  and  endearing  qualities ;  and  so  acknowledged 
was  his  public  worth  that  the  whole  nation  mourned  his 
loss,  and  the  enemy  contended  with  his  countrymen  who 
most  should  honour  his  remains." 

There  is  a  monument  near  it  to  the  memory  of  General 
Hamilton,  who  had  served  with  distinction  under  Wash- 
ington, and  ranked  high  as  a  statesman.  He  was  killed 
in  a  duel  by  Colonel  Burr,  the  Vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  who  is  yet  living  in  New  York.  The  in- 
scription is  as  follows  :— 

"  To  the  memory  of  Alexander  Hamilton  the  corpora- 
tion of  Trinity  Church  have  erected  this  monument  in 
testimony  of  their  respect  for  the  patriot  of  incorruptible 
integrity,  the  soldier  of  approved  valour,  the  statesman 
of  consummate  wisdom  ;  whose  talents  and  whose  virtues 
will  be  admired  by  a  grateful  posterity  long  after  this 
marble  shall  have  mouldered  into  dust.  He  died  July 
2d,  1804,  aged  47." 

Brooklyn,  on  the  opposite  side  of  East  River,  and  situ- 
ated upon  Long  Island,  is  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance, containing  upwards  of  12,000  inhabitants.  There 
are  many  country  seats  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  belong- 
ing to  New  York  merchants.  In  the  navy  yard  on  Wall- 
about  Bay,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  were  two  large 
frigates  upon  Ihe  stocks;  and,  as  in  the  other  yards  at  Phi- 
ladelphia and  Washington,  considerable  additions  were 
making  in  erecting  buildings,  piers,  &,c.  The  intrench, 
ments  thrown  up  in  defence  of  tl;e  town  in  1776,  when 
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the  American  array  received  so  terrible  a  defeat  from  the 
British  and  Hessians  under  Cornwallis  and  Clinton,  still 
remain  upon  the  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  navy  yard;  and  the 
marsh  where  so  many  were  smothered  in  the  retreat  is 
seen  from  thence  near  the  bay  upon  the  right.  Situated 
in  a  similar  manner  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city,  and 
across  tlie  Hudson,  is  Hoboken,  a  particularly  pretty  spot 
and  great  promenade  and  lounge  for  the  citizens.  They 
assemble  here  in  great  numbers,  the  gaidens  being  taste- 
fully laid  out  in  walks,  to  stroll  about  and  to  enjoy  a  ride 
upon  a  circular  rail-road  devised  by  some  ingenious  person. 
It  is  built  upon  frame  work,  raised  three  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  carriages  which  run  upon  it  are  so  con- 
structed that  those  who  sit  in  them,  by  turning  a  handle 
in  front  of  the  seat,  keep  the  carriage  in  motion,  when  it 


is  once  set  off  by  a  slight  pui 
great  rapidity  ;  being  all 


ed  to 


it,  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  for  a  shilling.  However,  it 
was  a  pleasure  which  I  thought  dearly  earned,  and  very 
fatiguing  to  the  arms,  for  those  who  are  ambitious  of 
speedy  travelling.  There  are  a  double  set  of  rails,  and 
only  two  carriages,  which  take  contrary  directions,  so  that 
a  sluggish  man  cannot  be  run  over.  Hoboken  being  in 
New  Jersey,  and  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  affairs 
of  honour  are  generally  settled  under  a  high  bank,  some 
distance  above  the  landing-place,  where  General  Hamilton 
fell.  Upon  my  return  one  day  from  this  place  to  this  city. 
I  met  a  procession  of  several  hundreds  of  African  blacks, 
parading  through  the  streets,  with  music  and  banners  of 
their  ditferent  trades  and  societies.  The  majority  of  them 
appeared  to  be  true  worshippers  of  Bacchus  :  the  sailors 
carried  some  models  of  small  vessels  of  war,  while  their 
band,  rolling  about  in  front,  attempted  to  play  the  "  Brit: 
Grenadiers."  All  wore  a  yellow  sash  across  their  sho 
ders,  and  those  at  the  head  of  the  column,  apparently  the 
officers  of  tlie  Society,  were  upon  horseback,  and  equipped 
in  frock  coats,  blue  sashes,  yellow  or  blue  satin  trowsen 
making  their  steeds  caper  about,  and 

"  Witching  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship." 
Of  all  dandies,  the  negroes  in  America  are  the  most  intc 
lerable;  a  fashion,  to  come  up  to  their  idea  of  taste,  cannc 
be  too  oulre ;  let  it  be  ever  so  ridiculous,  they  adopt  i 
immediately.  When  I  was  in  New  York,  striped  trow 
sers,  kid  gloves,  three  or  four  feet  of  guard  chain  for  th 
watch,  and  gold-headed  canes,  were  the  "  correct  thing;' 
with  two  thirds  of  the  sable  countenance  concealed  by  th. 
well-starched  collar  of  the  shirt.  On  Sunday  aficrnoon 
when  the  streets  in  all  the  cities  appeared  entirely  givei 
up  to  the  African  world,  it  was  a  high  treat  to  witnes: 
the  switching  of  canes  and  important  strut  of  the  one  se.x 
and  the  affected  dangling  of  parasols  and  reticules  of  thi 
other.  Familiar  nods,  or  distant  bows  of  recognition  wen 
acknowledged  with  all  the  air  of  people  who  had  been 
rehearsing  their  parts  during  the  other  six  day 
I  the  manners  of  ther  i 


the  Maumioth  Cave.  Tluis,  having  lost  his  au- 
le  rose,  and,  discovering  that  his  unjbrella  was 
d,  with  an  air  which  appeared  ahnost  to  console 
he  loss,  "  Well,  I  guess  he  must  be  a  mean  fel- 
would  clear  off  with  it ;  for  it  was  but  a  mean 
,  and  I  don't  care  one  cent  about  it,  only  the  pole 
D-up  are  good,  that's  a/«c."  As  I  was  on  the 
■etiring,  a  man  entered  the  room  smiling  and 
.s  if  he  had  some  good  joke  to  impart.     I  There. 


lew 


.  the  sto 


othe 


ith 


togethe 


longer  ;  Out 
both,  laughi 


II  porta 


who  took  away  the  landlord;  and  immediately 
wards  the  bar-keeper  disappeared  in  the  same  mysleri- 
ous  manner,  leaving  a  little  girl  iji  charge  of  his  depart- 
ment. My  curiosity  was  now  excited  to  the  utmost ; 
so  laying  down  my  candle  again,  although  it  was  slill 
raining  heavily,  1  followed  him  out  into  the  dark  street, 
and  down  it  for  some  distance,  until,  walking  up  the 
steps  of  a  house,  he  opened  the  door,  and  entered.  See. 
ing  a  crowd  of  people  inside  wearing  their  hals,  I  also 
stepped  in,  and  found  myself  in  a  small  frame  room, 
devoid  of  all  furniture,  excepting  two  rough  chairs,  and 
a  strong  greasy  table,  with  some  benches  placed  againsi 
the  walls,  from  which  were  suspended  lists  of  the  New- 
ark  and  Hoboken  coaches,  steam-vessels,  lotteries,  the 
comic  almanac,  and  other  placards.  Oneof  the  rickety 
old  chairs  was  occuoied  by  an  elderly,  sharp-featured 
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there  were  sfill  some  traits  highly  creditable  to  the  jus- 
tice and  by-slanders,  especially  in  the  spirit  with  which 
the  collection  was  made  for  the  boy,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  they  all  proffered  to  take  charge  of  the  pri- 
soner until  the  morning. 

The  town  already  contains  nearly  10,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  increasing  most  rapidly  ;  there  are  at  present 
nearly  thirty  cotton-mills,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  in 
the  upper  part  of  il,  with  gardens  so  tastefully  laid  out, 
and  the  banks  of  the  river  kept  so  neat,  and  ornamented 
with  weeping  willows,  as  to  compensate  for  the  broken 
bridges  and  dirt  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town.     It  is  es. 
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Crossing  over  to  Hoboken,  on  the  9tli  of  July,  I  took 
the  coach,  and  proceeded  near  the  high  ground  on  T 
right  bank  of  the  Hudson  to  the  small  village  of  Aq 
kinok,and  thence  upon  a  rail-road  which  had  been  lately 
opened  to  the  flourishing  town  of  Palterson,  on  the  Pi 
saic  river,  sixteen  miles  from  New  York.  It  wanted  : 
hour  to  mid-day  when  I  arrived,  and  the  rain  pourii 
in  torrents  caused  Ihe  dirty  streets  to  look  more  rniser 
ble  and  dull  than  even  New  York,  from  which  every  o 
was  hurrying  who  could   possibly  afford  means.     T 
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boat  1 
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family  with  baggagi 
carriage,  intending  K 
B  dreadful  peslilcnci 
;o  Patterson,  with  tin 
lion  of  stayin-,'  there  for  a  few  days;  then,  afte 
ng  a  short  tour  to  the  Pennsylvania  coal-mines  an< 
inng,  to  return  to  the  city,  Irosling  that  the  inha 
bilants  would  be  more  settled.  But  the  melancholy 
looking  day  niddc  me  wish  myself  back  again,  inaplaci 
where,  whatever  other  drawback  there  might  be,  I  eouh 
at  least  lay  my  hands  upon  a  book  to  pass  away  a  fen 
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After  lislening  by  the  hour  lo  a  long  dis 

upo 

n  the  Reform  Bill  from  a  stout,  one-legget 

neou 

ntered  another  unconscionably  long  story 
spare  person,  about  hunting  and  "  old  Ken- 

the 

middle  of  which  all  his  audience,  e.xceptiiig 

eser 

ed  him,  and,  betaking  themselves  to  their 

ndi 

ater,  gradually  dropped  off  one  by  one  to 

where  1  had  been  most  patiently  sitting  in  a  half  doze, 
without  hearing  a  single  word  the  Kenluckian  had  been 
saying  for  the  last  forty  minutes,  and,  yawning,  wished 
him  good  evening,  just  as  he  had  got  me  some  halfdozen 


ofil,  had  his  feet  crossed  on  llic 
)  of  the  table,  upon  which  lay  a  plentifully  thumbed 
d  dogs'-eared  volume,  some  writing-paper  and  an  ink- 
md.     I  was   nlterly  at  a  loss,  for  some  time,  to  dis- 
rer  for  what  purpose  so  many  silent  people  could  have 
collccled  together,  and  was,  at  last,  relieved  from  my 
suspense  by  the  elderly  man  suddenly  rousing  himself, 
ig,  with  the  air  of  a  man  just  struck  by  some 
bright  thought,  or  as  if  determined  upon  some  great  un- 
dertaking,  "Slate  the   charge   against  the  prisoner ;" 
d  for  the  first  lime  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of 
1  American  Justice  of  the  peace.     The  man  who  had 
coolly  taken  possession  of  the  other  chair  was  charg. 
ed  with  "paying  for  a  quantity  of  clams    (shell-fish,) 
hich  he  had  purchased  from  a  liltle  boy,  with  a  coun- 
rfeit  dollar  note."     It  appeared,  upon  the  evidence  of 
host  of  witnesses,  that  he   had    been   tiiken   from  a 
vern  where  he  was  superintending  ihe  cooking  of  the 
ims,  and  that  his  confederates  had  made  their  escape. 
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saying,  "  Well,  I  move  that  this  fellow    b 

id  that  we   make  up  the  dollar  for  the 

lins  to  the  amount  were  immediately  thr. 

ble  by  the  hy-standers;  and  the  squire, 

placenlly,  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair, 

fixed  upon  the  ceiling,  quite  overcome  with  the 

f  the  prisoner's  cross-examination.     One  mar 

ed  that  "  he  had  better  dismiss  him,  for  the  dol 

land  the  state  in  200  dollars  to  prosecute."     1 

n-legged  man   also  took  a  most  prominent  a 

art  in  the  jokes  and  gibes  upon  the  prisoner 

You   richly  deserve  three  years  in  Sing-Sing 

do  you,  if  every  rogue  had  his  deserts,"  answ 

man.     "  Very  likely,"  said  the  first ;  "  and,  if  I 

I  shall  make  special  application  to  be  put  in  I 
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lilting  suicide  ;  but  finding  himself  with- 
le  water,  he  made  from  that  time  a  trade 
nilar  leap  from  most  of  the  falls  in  the 
States;  and  at  length  met  his  death,  in  182.9,  by  strik- 
ng  against  some  sunken  rocks  at  Ihe  falls  of  the  Gen- 
ssee,  in  the  town  of  Rochester.  The  water  power 
vhich  these  falls  afford  is  so  valuable  as  to  produce  an 
neome  of  25,000  dollars  per  annum  lo  Ihe  proprietor. 

Having  ascertained  that  I  could  not  obtain  any  other 
onveyance  to  Eastou,  on  my  route  to  the  coal  mines,  than 
heavy  canal  boat,  which  would  not  arrive  in  less  than 
hree  days,  although  only  sixty  miles,  I  returned  to  New 
fork,  notwithstanding  the  alarming  accounts  of  the  in- 
rease  of  cholera,  on  the  12th  of  July.  The  city  bore  a 
ery  different  appearance  from  that  which  it  presented 
.'hen  1  had  landed  ten  days  previously,  or  even  when  I 
ad  departed  for  Paterson.  At  that  time  only  the  timid 
ad  fled  to  the  watering  places  on  the  sea  coast,  or  the 
CatskiU  mountains  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  Since 
every  one  who  could  afford  means  appealed  to 
bllowed  their  example.  The  public  gardens  and 
es  were  closed,  and  in  many  streets  entire  rows 
ises  were  deserted,  their  late  occupants  having  fled 
the  dreadful  pestilence.  A  steam  vessel  on  the 
Hudson  carried  away  700  passengers  at  one  time,  and 
yet  refused  to  take  many  who  were  anxious  to  escape. 
'"he  gay  shops  in  Broadway  were  closed  by  half  past 
eight  in  the  evening;  the  fiicetious  auctioneer  had  no 
audience ;  and  only  a  solitary  individual  was  at  intervals 
seen  hurrying  down  the  street,  as  if  upon  some  urgent 
business.  The  bustle  of  Wall  street  had  almost  ceased, 
and  trades  people  of  every  description  complained  that 
bankruptcy  must  certainly  come  upon  tliem,  if  the  general 
panic  continued.  The  vast  shoals  of  travellers  who  had 
been  hurrying  towards  the  north,  to  escape  the  more  un- 
healthy climate  of  the  south,  were  met  here  by  a  more 
dreaded  enemy  than  even  the  yellow  fever,  and  had  all 
returned  to  their  homes,  or  betaken  themselves  to  the 
springs  in  Virginia.  The  hotels  were  comparatively 
empty.  The  Earl  and  Countess  Belmore  had  arrived  from 
Jamaica  for  the  express  purpose  of  travelling  through  the 
United  States ;  but  at\er  making  a  stay  of  four  or  five 
days  at  the  hotel,  and  one  short  excursion  up  the  Hudson, 
they  proceeded  to  England  by  the  first  packet  which 
The  Americans,  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  ob 
e  an  easily  excited  people,  and  even  destitute  of 
that  mor.al  courage  which  is  so  requisite  in  limes  of  per- 
national  calamity.  The  panic  and  excitement 
5  occasion  were  much  augmented  by  the  daily 
prints,  which,  not  content  with  merely  tailing  notice  of 
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cases  in  round  numbers,  mentioned  every  alarming  ii 
cident  they  could  possibly  collect ;  and  even  the  name 
the  streets,  the  number  ot'tlie  house,  and  the  medical  me 
who  attended  the  patients,  were  duly  inserted.  As  a 
instance  of  the  extraordinary  dread  entertained  of  tli 
malady,  a  respectable  printer  in  Philadelphia  committed 
suicide  by  taking  a  quantity  of  laudanum  ;*  and  sa 
those  around  him,  who  were  attempting  to  save  his  liii;, 
that  all  efforts  would  be  fruitless,  and,  if  the  physicians 
prepared  an  antidote,  they  could  not  make  him  take  it 
that  "  he  heard  the  cholera  was  in  Quebec,  and,  being 
thoroughly  convinced  tliat  it  would  spread  over  the 
whole  continent  of  America,  he  had  come  to  the  deter- 
mination of  not  suffering  an  attack  of  it  himself,  or 
seeing  his  wife  and  children  die  before  him."  Unfor- 
tunately, too,  a  great  schism  prevailed  amongst  the 
medical  men,  who  were  either  jealous  of  each  other's 
practice,  or  disagreed  in  the  views  tliey  took  of  tlie 
disease.  The  board  of  health  refused  to  publish  the  re- 
ports of  cases  sent  in  by  an  eminent  practitioner  in  the 
city,  who  had  proceeded  to  Quebec  upon  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  cholera  there,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
it.  This  so  incensed  him  that  he  withdrew  his  name 
from  amongst  the  members  composing  the  board ;  and, 
others  refusing  to  make  any  returns,  an  order  was  issued 
by  those  in  power  tiiat  any  medical  man  who  did  not 
make  a  return  of  cases  should  be  fined  forty  dollars.  It 
was  hoped,  too,  that  the  fear  of  this  penalty  would  act  as 
a  check  upon  the  quack  doctors  (or  steam  doctors,  as 
the  Americans  call  them,)  who  flocked  into  the  city  fi-om 
all  quarters,  and  put  in  practice  the  system  from  which 
they  derive  their  name — hot  baths  and  cayenne  pepper 
for  every  complaint,  from  a  cold  and  sore  throat  to  the 
yellow  fever. 

In  many  parts  of  the  town  the  streets  were  watered 
with  chloride  of  lime,  in  which,  as  an  antidote,  great  faith 
was  placed.  Upon  every  subject,  the  Americans  divide 
themselves  into  numerous  parties,  all  differing  in  some 
trifle  from  each  other ;  upon  this  occasion  there  were  con- 
tagioiiists,  non-contagionists,  contingent  contagionists, 
infeetionists,  and  non-infectionists.  There  were  many 
who  asserted  that  the  disease  had  its  origin  in  the  air, 
and  that  if  a  piece  of  raw  meat  were  suspended  at  a  certain 
height  it  would  immediately  become  putrid.  The  experi- 
ment was  actually  tried  at  the  mast  head  of  a  ship  in  the 
harbour ;  but,  upon  being  brought  down  again  in  a  few 
hours,  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine  upon  the 
subject  were  much  disappointed  in  finding  it  in  the  same 
state  as  when  put  up.  Others  looked  for  the  origin  of 
the  disease  from  the  earth — the  water — the  comet ;  and  it 
%vas  even  gravely  asserted  that  the  sun  did  not  give  its 
customary  light.  Tiiere  were  some  who  would  not  eat 
meat,  and  others  who  would  not  eat  vegetables ;  some 
who  would  not  drink  any  thing  except  water,  and  others 
who  would  only  take  "  anti-eholera,"  as  they  termed 
brandy  and  port  wine.  The  temperate  soothed  their  fears, 
by  crying  out  that  only  the  dissolute  and  dirty  would  fall 
victims  to  it,  and  every  post  and  tree  in  the  city  was  la- 
belled with  "  Quit  dram-drinking  if  you  would  not  have 
the  cholera."  Those  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  dram- 
drinking  were  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  :  one  party  told 
tlicm  they  were  certain  to  contract  the  disease,  and  an- 
other assured  them  that,  if  they  were  to  abstain  suddenly 
from  their  former  habits,  there  would  be  no  hope  for 
them  ;  and,  at  all  events,  they  would  be  bad  subjects  for 
it,  when  attacked.  Some  were  for  clothing  warm  ;  but  an 
alarm  was  immediately  given,  by  the  opposite  party,  that 
excess  in  clothing  was  as  injurious  as  excess  in  drink- 
ing. It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  nearly  100,000  of  the 
inhabitants  fled  into  the  country,  and  many  of  them 
out  of  the  reach  of  medical  assistance  fell  victims  to  the 
disease,  which  they  might  probably  have  otherwise  es- 

The  second  evening  aflcr  my  return,  I  walked  down  to 
the  battery ;  and  although  it  was  a  most  bewitching  scene, 
as  the  sun  set  mildly  and  beautifully  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bay,  and  the  bright  moon  rose  majestically 
m  the  deep  blue  sky,  still  only  a  stranger  or  two  were 
seen,  leaning  over  the  rails  at  the  edge  of  the  pier.  At 
last  I  caught  the  general  infection  of  fear  myself  (though 
I  had  often  been  an  eye-witness  of  tlic  ravages  of  the 
disease  in  other  lands,  without  any  such  sensation,)  and 
the  reflection  tliat  if  I  were  attacked  by  it  I  might  be 
carried  off  to  some  public  hospital,  unknown,  and  almost 
uncared  for,  made  me  think  it  would  be  more  prudent  to 
remove  to  a  healthier  part  of  the  country.  Curiosity 
alone  had  brought  me  to  New  York,  and  I  had  been 

*  A  story  of  this  kind  was  current  respecting  a  book- 
binder, but  It  afterwards  appeared  there  were  other  rea- 
sons  for  his  committing  the  rash  act. Eil. 


there  a  fortnight  already  without  any  probability  of  being 
gratified  with  a  sight  of  any  thing  interesting ;  two  gen. 
llemen,  whose  acquaintance  I  was  just  making;  were 
suddenly  carried  oft'by  the  disease,  and  my  only  remaining 
friend  had  sailed  for  England :  I  therefore  determined  to 
continue  my  tour,  and,  if  possible,  return  at  a  busier 
and  gayer  time. 


CHAPTER  X. 

niRS.  TROLLOPE  AND  BROTHER  JONATH.V.N'. 

Mrs.  TroUope  states,  in  her  "  Domestic  Manners  of 
the  Americans,"  that  much  angry  feeling  was  excited 
througliout  the  United  States  by  the  appearance  of  Cap- 
tain Hall's  travels  in  that  country  ;  probably  but  litt" 
gining  that  she  herself  as  an  authoress  should  gi' 
such  umbrage  to  the  repubhcans,  and  that  the  gallant 
captain's  works  should  sink  into  comparative  insignifi 
before  her  lashing  pen.  It  was  during  my  rcsi 
dence  in  New  York  that  her  first  publication  was  re 
printed,  and  the  commotion  it  created  amongst  the  good 
ns  is  truly  inconceivable.  The  tariff  and  bank  bill 
alike  forgotten,  and  the  tug  of  war  was  hard,  whe 
ther  the  "Domestic  Manners,"  or  the  cholera,  which 
burst  upon  tliem  simultaneously,  should  be  the  more 
engrossing  topic  of  conversation.  At  every  corner  of  the 
street,  at  the  door  of  every  petty  retailer  of  information 
for  the  people,  a  large  placard  met  the  eye  with,  "  For 
sale  here,  with  plates.  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, by  Mrs.  TroUope."  At  every  table  d'hdte,  on  board 
of  every  steam  boat,  in  every  stage  coach,  and  in  all 
societies,  the  first  question  was,  "  Have  you  read  Mrs. 
TroUope  ?"  And  one  half  the  people  would  be  seen  with 
t  red  or  blue  half  bound  volume  in  their  hand,  which 
fou  naight  vouch  for  being  tlie  odious  work ;  and  the 
nore  it  was  abused  the  more  rapidly  did  the  printers 
ssue  new  editions.  I  never  could  ascertain  the  reason 
why  the  American  edition  appeared  without  the  name  of 
its  publisher :  whether  it  arose  from  the  fear  of  subjecting 
himself  to  serious  consequences  for  printing  a  work  which 
spoke  so  unfavourably  of  his  country,  or  that  he  was 
ashamed  of  publicly  acknowledging  the  preface,  in  which 
he  laboured  to  prove  that  Mrs.  TroUope  and  Captain 
"  All"  (as  he  was  facetiously  pleased  to  write  the  name 
as  being  the  true  English  pronunciation)  were  one  and 
the  same  person, — an  opinion  which  soon  gained  ground, 
and  I  was  assured  by  many  intelligent  people  that  there 

'  the  sUghtest  doubt  but  "  that  Captain  HaU  had 

every  word  of  it ;  Mrs.  TroUope  might  probably 
have  furnished  notes  for  it,  but  certainly  nothing  more ;  no 
ho  had  read  the  two  works,  and  observed  the  great 
rity  of  expression  and  opinions,  could  for  a  moment 
doubt  the  author's  identity,  and  every  one  was  well  aware 
that  he  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Quarterly  Review." 


Never  i 


vo  poor   authors  so  abused : 


every  i 


paper  lor  two  months  teemed  with  some  violent  remark 
id  personalities,  which  were  substituted  for  refutations, 
lus  apparently  verifying  the  justice  of  the  saying,  that 
Blunt  truths  more  mischief  than  nice  falsehoods  do  ;" 
jr  was  this  kind  of  criticism  confined  merely  to  editors 
of  daUy  newspapers ;  but  even   people  who  had  some 
pretensions  to  literary  talent  fell  into  the  same  error. 
Mr.  Dunlap,  in  his  late  history  of  the  American  stage 
confidently   states  that  Captain  Hall  was  the  author  of 
the  work  in  question ;  and  Mr.  Paulding,  who  ranks  high 
as  an  author  amongst  his  countrymen,  in  his  late  novel 
of"  Westward  Ho  !"  exerts  himself,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  hold  up  Captain  Hail  to  the  ridicule  of  the  Americans, 
rely  because  he  differs  in  opinion  from  them ;  for- 
getting that 

Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own." 
erely  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  neither  he  nor 
Mrs.  TroUope  could  with  safety  make  their  personal  ap- 
pearance again  in  the  United  States.  Never  was  there 
so  extremely  sensitive  a  person  as  brother  Jonathan.  He 
lashes  himself  into  a  violent  rage,  if  any  one  doubts  that 
his  own  dear  land  is  not  the  abode  of  oU  that  is  estimable. 
Mere  approval  will  not  do  for  him  ;  it  must  be  the  most 
nnqualified  approbation  ;  and  he  thinks  he  is  in  duty 
bound  to  consider  any  national  reflection  a  personal  in- 
Jlt,  and  to  resent  it  accordingly.  Thus  it  has  ever  been 
1  his  wars  with  England,  which  were  carried  on  with 
greater  animosity  than  any  of  our  continental  struggles. 
Thus,  also,  (to  descend  to  minor  affairs,)  can  aJone  be 
explained  their  conduct  towards  Kean,  Anderson,  and 
others,  where  the  whole  nation  resented  what  was  only 
private  quarrel. 


Although  I  should  not  wish  to  identify  myself  with 
Mrs.  Trollope's  opinions  and  sentiments,  inasmuch  as 
she  evidently  is  a  writer  who,  in  drawing  a  tolerable 
Ukeness,  has  given  a  broad  caricature  of  the  Americans, 
and  most  unjustly  impressed  those  who  have  not  visited 
the  United  States  with  the  imagination  that  no  gentle- 
men arc  to  be  met  with  tliere,  yet  I  must  think  her  "  Do- 
mestic Manners"  will  do  good  amongst  a  certain  class  of 
people.  The  effects  had  even  begun  to  show  themselves 
before  I  quitted  tlie  country ;  and  I  record  the  foUowing 
anecdote,  in  order  that,  if  these  poor  pages  ever  meet  the 
eye  of  the  witty  and  much  abused  authoress,  she  may 
congratulate  herself  on  having  already  worked  a  partial 
reform.  When  Miss  Kemble  made  her  first  appearance 
at  the  Park  theatre  in  New  York,  the  house  was  crowded 
to  excess :  and  a  gentleman  in  the  boxes,  turning  round 
between  the  acts  of  the  play  to  speak  to  some  one  who 
sat  in  the  bench  behind  him,  displayed  rather  mure  of 
his  back  to  the  pit  than  was  thought  quite  orthodox. 
This  was  no  sooner  observed  than  a  low  murmur  arose 
amongst  the  insulted  part  of  the  audience,  which  pre-  J 
scntly  burst  forth  into  loud  cries  of  "  TroUope  !  Trol-  J 
lope.'"  "turn  him  out,"  "throw  him  over,"  &c.,  and  'H 
continued  for  several  minutes,  accompanied  by  the  most  V 
discordant  noises,  until  the  offending  person  assumed  a  3 
less  objectionable  position.  1  will  bear  witness  that  I  I 
have  frequently  seen  as  much  want  of  decorum  in  our  9 
tlicatres  as  I  ever  did  in  the  American ;  and  think  that 
bar  rooms  and  ordinaries  in  country  inns,  and  pas- 
sengers on  a  stage  coaeb,  might  with  as  much  justice  be 
taken  as  samples  by  which  a  foreigner  might  form  his 
of  English  gentlemen  as  the  inmates  of  steam 
Is,  canal  boats,  and  lodging  houses,  should  be  of 
riean  gentlemen.  That  the  Americans  generally 
lave  many  unpleasant  customs,  no  sensible  man  in  the 
country  will  deny ;  and  if  ringing  the  changes  upon  to- 
bacco chewing  and  smoking,  dram  drinking,  and  spitting, 
perpetually  in  their  ears,  will  be  of  any  service  towards 
working  a  reformation,  no  English  traveller  will  ever 
spare  them  ;  and  no  man  could  have  more  strongly  ex. 
pressed  his  abhorrence  of  such  filthy  habits  than  I  did 
during  my  sojourn  in  the  States. 

Not  an  American,  let  him  be  yankce  or  soulherner, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  or  the  Mississippi,  but 
iters  himself  that  he  speaks  more  correct  Enghsh  than 
!  illiterate  sons  of  the  mother  isle.     If  you  ask  a  Ca- 
nadian in  what  part  of  the  globe  the  purest  French  is 
spoken,  he  will  reply,  "  upon  the  shores  of  the  St.  Law- 
:,"  and  assign  as  the  reason  for  such  being  the  ease 
1  palois  was  introduced  in  the  old  country  when  the 
tie  gained    the    ascendancy  daring  the  revolution 
of  1792,  and  that  the  '■orreet  language  falling,  with  the 
princes  and  nobles,  Canada  alone,  which  has  not  been 
bject  to  any  such  convulsions,  retains  the  language  in 
i  original  purity.     Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  I  was 
frequently   told   by  casual   acquaintance  in    the  States, 
"  Well,  1  should  have  imagined  you  to  be  an  American, 
you  have  not  got  the  English,  biogue,  and  aspirate  the 
letter  /i,  when  speaking."    And  once  1  was  actually  told 
by  a  fellow  passenger  in  the  stage  coach  from  Alexandria 
to  Winchester,  "Really   I   shouhl  never   have  thought 
you  to  be  from  the  old  country,  you  pronounce  your 


words  so  well,  and  have  not  got  the  iurn-uji-vosc .'"  This 
:  "  turn-up-nose,"  somewhat  approaching  to  the  pug, 
find,  one  of  the  cliaraeteristie  marks  of  an  English- 
in  American  eyes ;  and  they  apply  the  term  "  Cock- 
ney" as  indiscriminately  to  us  as  we  do  that  of  "yankec" 
to  them.  Whatever  may  be  their  opinion  of  the  manner 
which  we  natives  of  Great  Britain  speak  the  mother- 
tongue,  I  can  affirm  that  the  nasal  twang,  which  Ameri- 
of  every  class  possess  in  some  degree,  is  very  grating 
and  disagreeable  to  the  ears  of  an  Englishman. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

LEAVE  NEW  YORK  FOR  HARTFORD. 

Taking  advai'.tage  of  a  bright  morning  sun,  so  that  I 
ight  enjoy  a  view  of  surrounding  objocl?,  I  embarked 
on  board  the  Superior  steam-vessel,  on  East  River,  for 
Newhaven  in  Connecticut.  I  departed  iVoin  New  York 
rather  sooner  than  even  the  unhealtliy  stale  of  the  place 
■ould  have  urged,  being  fearful  that  if  1  remained  there 
many  days  longer  an  opportunity  would  not  occur  of 
leaving  the  city,  as  many  steam-vessels  had  discontinued 

king  their  usual  trips,  from  the  long  quarantine  im- 
posed  upon  them  in  some  ports,  and  from  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  passengers.  The  most  conspicuous  objects 

the  banks  of  the  East  River  arc  the  two  large  stone 
buildings  of  the  Almshouse  at  Belle-Vuc,  wliicli  contain 
from  1200  to  1500  inmates.  Amongst  them  the  cholera 
making  most  frightful  ravagdS^  principally  owing  to 


the  impaired  constil  ution  of  the  patients ;  and  at  this  time 
upwards  of  thirty  were  dying  daily. 

A  short  distance  further  a  penitentiary  is  erecting  upon 
an  island,  lor  the  confinement  of  prisoners  under  sentence 
of  two  years  or  a  less  period.  It  is  a  very  narrow,  long, 
tasteless  piece  of  architecture,  with  two  wings,  so  closely 
studded  with  innumerable  windows  (no  broader  tlian  tlie 
loop-holes  of  an  old  castle)  as  to  give  it  a  most  ungrace- 
ful appearance.  Its  future  occupants  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  its  construction;  and  were  closely  watched  by 
an  overseer,  who  was  pacing  to  and  fro,  upon  a  lofty 
wooden  platform,  lest  any  one  should  attempt  to  escape 
into  the  bushes.  Opposite  to  the  upper  end  of  the  island 
are  some  handsome  country  residences  on  the  mainland; 
.and  also  the  entrance  to  Hell-Gate,  or,  as  in  this  age  of 
refinement  it  is  called,  Hurl-Gate.  It  being  ebb  tide,  the 
water  was  rushing  with  great  violence  over  the  Hog's 
Back  and  Gridiron,  and  boiling  and  tossing  about  in  a 
furious  trouble  in  the  Pot  and  Frying  Pan.  Tliese  eddies 
have  been  most  aptly  named,  and  were  to  be  distinguish- 
ed at  a  great  distance :  they  act  in  part  as  a  guard  against 
the  entrance  of  vessels  into  the  harbour,  and  batteries 
were  also  erected  some  few  years  since  on  the  points  of 
land  which  form  the  gate,  to  make  the  pass  more  secure. 
The  depth  of  water  is  ample,  as  two  French  ships  of  war, 
when  blockaded  by  the  British  off  New  York  in  1810, 
made  their  escape  through  the  gate  into  the  Sound.  It  is 
a  dangerous  and  intricate  navigation  for  sailing  craft  at 
all  tiEnes  of  tide,  and  part  of  a  small  vessel  was  visible 
above  the  water  when  we  ran  through,  and  was  lying  on 
some  huge  masses  of  rock  in  the  centre  of  the  gate.  It 
is  in  contemplati<tn  to  excavate  a  canal  across  the  penin- 
sula, from  Pot  to  Hallet's  Cove,  of  sufficient  depth  to  ad- 
rait  line-of-battle  ships;  the  estimated  expense  being 
about  153,000  dollars  for  a  canal  of  twenty-eight  feet  in 
depth  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  in  breadth  at 
the  top. 

After  running  thirty  miles  amongst  innumerable  islands, 
and  keeping  along  the  continental  shore,  the  Sound  be- 
came so  broad  that  Long  Island  was  but  indistinctly  seen. 
Having  touched  at  several  small  towns,  we  arrived  at 
Newhaven,  eighty-sLt  miles  from  New  York,  in  six  hours 
and  a  half.  The  town,  having  some  high  bluff  rocks  rising 
at  the  back  of  it,  is  situated  at  the  bead  of  a  bay  of  con- 
siderable extent,  which  affords  an  excellent  shelter  from 
the  sea,  and  a  small  battery,  dignified  by  the  appellation 
of  Fort  Hale,  occupies  a  point  about  two  miles  up  the  bay. 
When  within  half  a  mile  of  the  pier,  the  steamer  was 
boarded  by  a  health  officer,  who  expressed  himself  satis- 
fied with  the  captain's  word  that  there  were  no  cholera 
cases  on  board;  so,  being  permitted  to  land,  I  proceeded 
to  a  hotel  in  a  large  square  called  the  Green,  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumference.  It  has  three  churches 
in  a  line  near  the  centre  of  it,  and  at  a  short  distance  in 
another  line  a  state  house  (which  is  almost  a  fac  simile  of 
the  Philadelphia  bank)  and  a  methodist  chapel;  while  Ihc 
opposite  side  of  the  square  is  occupied  by  the  large  brick 
buildings  of  the  Yale  College.  The  square,  as  also  the 
streets  of  tlie  town  (which  contains  11,000  inhabitants) 
are  planted  with  fine  elm  trees,  which  keep  them,  how- 
ever, exceedingly  wet  and  dirty.  The  college  has  four 
linuses  for  the  lodging  of  the  students,  two  chapels,  and 
a  lyeceum,  (in  which  are  the  recitation  rooms,)  and  pos- 
sesses an  excellent  lii»rary.  It  was  commenced  in  1700, 
by  tlie  recommendation  of  eleven  of  the  principal  minis- 
ters of  neighbouring  towns,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  they  should  deem  fit  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  college.  Its  first  commencement  was 
held  at  Saybrook  in  1702,  and  removed  to  Newhaven  in 
1717.  The  Hon.  Elihu  Yale,  Governor  of  the  East  India 
Company,  being  its  principal  benefactor,  his  name  was 
bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  best  col- 
leges in  the  States,  and  from  four  to  five  hundred  young 
men  study  at  it. 

The  Green  was  used  as  a  burial  ground  from  the  set- 
tlement of  the  town  in  1638  until  the  year  1796,  when  a 
cemetery  was  marked  out  in  the  northwestern  suburbs, 
and  the  grave  stones  were  removed  there  in  1821.  It  con- 
tains about  twelve  acres  of  ground,  and  is  planted  thickly 
with  poplars  and  weeping  willows,  which  well  accord  with 
the  numerous  obelisks  and  columns  of  black  and  white 
marble  that  distinguish  the  graves. 

Between  two  and  three  miles  from  the  town,  there  is  a 
musket  manufactory,  established  by  Mr.  Eli  Whitney,  a 
government  contractor,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream 
which  empties  itself  into  the  Dragon,  a  fine  winding  river 
with  low  banks  and  rich  salt  meadows  on  its  margin ;  and 
rather  nearer  the  town  is  a  pretty  mansion,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Hillhouse.  The  frame-houses  on  the  outskirts  of 
Newhaven  are  distinguished   for  neatness,  and,  on  the 


A  SUB.iLTERN'S   FUItLOtlGII. 

whole,  it  may  be  considered  one  of  tlie  handsomest  towns 
in  tlie  States. 

Leaving  Newhaven  in  one  of  four  coaches,  filled  with 
passengers  who  had  made  their  ct^c;l]le  from  Xlw  York, 
we  travelled  rapidly  over  ;i  i  ''      '>' .  '   i    m!  i  .  the 

pretty  little  town  of  Meridi  ..     '      ',  '     '     '  .tin 

manufactories  in  itsviciiiii>  :     I'  i  i!  i     l.i i  i..i;g 

straggling  town,  seven  nn!  -  ,  ,  i  ,.  ,  ,  ,  .  v. .  i ,  mk  r.l'iy 
minutes — quite  an  era  in  AujLii.iui  unMjjir.  it  was  very 
evident,  from  the  coachman's  nonchalance,  that  we  were 
now  in  the  genuine  Yankee  country.  One  of  the  gentle- 
men, an  inside  passenger,  told  him  to  moimthis  bo.x  and 
move  on,  as  he  was  loitering  at  a  tavern  door,  smoking  a 
cigar,  and  conversing  quietly  witli  a  brother  whip,  but 
was  answered  with  an  air  of  the  most  perfect  indiffer- 
ence, as  follows : — "  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry ;  we  take  it 
easy  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I  guess;  and,  I  declare,  it 
ain't  four  o'clock  yet — that's  a  fac."  But  I  acquit  ti:' 
man  of  intentional  rudeness,  as  I  sat  on  the  box  with  hiui. 
and  found  him  both  civil  and  obliging,  pointhig  out  cvt  i  . 
object  of  interest  as  we  went  along;  and,  during  my  tra- 
vels afterwards  of  many  hmidreds  of  miles  by  the  coaches, 
I  never  fomid  them  otlierv,nse.  L^pon  first  landing  in  the 
country,  such  roughness  of  manner  is  mistaken  for  in- 
solence. 

In  F.ngland  we  are  apt  to  designate  all  Americans  as 
Yankees,  whether  they  are  born  under  tlie  burning  sun  of 
Louisiana,  or  frozen  up  five  months  in  the  year  on  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  The  name,  correctly 
speaking,  is  applicable  only  to  the  natives  of  the  New 
F.ngland  states,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Union.  The 
southern  states  call  all  their  countrymen  who  reside  north 
of  the  Potomac  Yankees.  The  middle  states,  including 
New  York,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  &c.,  push  the  odious 
appellation  off  tiicir  shouldtrs  on  to  their  more  northern 
brethren,  the  nati\es  of  that  part  of  the  country  l3-ing  to 
the  east  of  the  river  Hud'soii;  ivhil.-  Ihcy,  nut  I.lu.!,'  abK 
to  put  it  upon  the  New  In  m  i  ,  m  ,  •  .im  n  , ,,  im  ii 
own  proper  by-name,  in  i' 

wear  the  title  with  a  gorwl  i 

conversation  with  "  We  ^i  ,      i  .      i  .      '.  i  .  i 

set,  ain't  we?"  And  (that  Imn;:  sranteU)  make  a  dtail 
point  at  all  your  secrets.  Knickerbocker  tells  us  that 
"  the  name  of  Yankees,  which  in  the  Mais-Tehusaeg  (or 
Massachusett  language)  signifies  silent  77ie?i,"  was  a 
waggish  appellation  bestowed  by  the  aborigines  of  the 
land  upon  the  first  settlers,  who  kept  up  such  a  joyful 
clamour,  for  the  space  of  one  whole  j-ear  after  their  arri- 
val in  America,  "  that  they  Irightened  everj'  bird  and 
beast  out  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  so  completely  dumb- 
founded certain  fish,  which  abound  on  their  coast,  that 
they  have  been  called  dumh-Jish  ever  since.''  Other  au 
thorities  say,  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  "English." 
The  Yankees  differ  much  in  personal  appearance  and 
disposition  from  the  southerners:  the  latter,  like  their 
climate,  are  fitly,  w^arm-heartcd,  and  generous,  and  dis- 
play a  greater  respect  for  the  customs  of  the  mother 
country  than  the  former,  who  are  cool  speculators,  intent 
upon  gain  alone.  But  little  good-will  exists  between  these 
two  portions  of  the  Union,  their  interests  in  mercantile 
matters  so  directly  clashing,  and  what  (like  the  tariff)  is 
a  safeguard  to  tile  manufacturers  of  the  north  is  little 
better  than  ruin  to  the  south.  I  thought  that  the  south- 
erner had  generally  a  fresher  colour,  and  was  of  a  stouter 
habit  of  body,  than  the  Yankee,  who  is  well  described  in 
the  words  of  his  own  national  melody  • — 
"  A  Yankee  boy  is  trim  and  tall. 
And  never  over  fat,  sir. 

He's  always  out  on  training-day, 

Commencement,  or  election; 
At  truck  and  trade  he  knows  the  way 
Of  thriving  to  perfection. 

Yankee  doodle  dandy,"  &.e. 
Having  gained  an  eminence  four  miles  fi-om  Hartford, 
we  had  a  magnificent  view  of  the  town  with  its  numerous 
domes,  tlie  passing  sails  upon  the  Connecticut  river,  and 
the  light  yellow  corn-fields  covering  the  whole  extent  of 
the  valley  to  a  range  of  forest-crowned  hills,  twenty  miles 
distant.  Passing  the  Insane  Asylum,  a  plain  but  neat 
building  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  we  drove  up  to  the 
City  Hotel,  situated  in  a  small 
'"  )use,  and  kept  by 

I  had  but  just  stepped  off  the  coach,  and  seen  ray  bag- 
gage fairly  housed,  when  hearing  drums  at  a  distance,  I 
walked  to  the  corner  of  the  street,  and  saw  the  students 
of  the  college,  between  sixty  and  seventy  in  number, 
equipped  as  archers,  with  light  green  frocks,  white  trow- 
sers,  green  bonnets,  and  ostrich  feathers,  marching  down 
it;  their  officers  distinguislTCd  by  wearing  a  sword  and 


m 

sash.  The  whole  body  had  a  very  neat  and  striking  ap- 
pearance; each  archer  carried  a  long  bow  in  his  hand,  and 
a  quiver  of  arrows  at  his  back.  I  could  have  almost  fan- 
cied myself  in  the  forest  of  Arden,  or  Merry  Sherwood, 
instead  of  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States, 
where  tlie  very  last  sight  I  should  have  expected  would 
have  been  a  company  of  archers  in  Lineohi  green. 

During  the  night  an  alarm  of  fire  was  given,  which  im- 
mediately set  every  bell  in  church  and  chapel  ringing, 
and  a  night-capped  head  was  protruded  from  every  win- 
dow in  the  street,  vociferating  "fire!  fire  !"  so  loudly  that 

I  at  first  conceived  it  must  be  in  the  hotel,  and,  but  half- 
awake,  sprang  out  of  bed  in  donble-quick  time,  whereas 
it  was  quite  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  town.  The 
engines  rolled  and  thundered  over  the  rough  pavement  in 
quick  succession,  and,  instead  o' being  drawn  by  horses, 
MK'Ti  nnn  l^<-v^\  vt!r->  v'-lrn!*"'  uvl  tliPir  services  for  the  mere 

■  I  '        ''  ! '       n|iroar,  were  yoked  to 

.  i:  -.  i,(  I  continued  shouting 

.)    :.  -    -::     '.■.:..,.■..    I  o  urge  thcni  on,  pro- 

uulu;  .1  i,i>_.:.'.  i,iu^.,L..>  i.uio.,  a  ■'  i.i..iigor  tubarum,"  which 
uuuld  have  broken  the  charm  of  the  Seven  Sleepers 
themselves,  or  aroused  the  giants  from  any  enchanted 
castle  in  Christendom.  Thanks,  however,  to  my  sealing 
the  hills  at  Newhaven,  I  was  soon  again  in  a  sound 
slumber. 

The  following  day  being  Sunday,  I  attended  service  at 
the  protestant  episcopal  church,  which  was  the  finest  spe- 
cimen of  solid  architecture  I  had  seen.  Being  built  of  a 
dark  coloured  stone  in  imitation  of  the  Gothic  style,  it 
already  possessed  a  venerable  and  antique  air,  which  the 
brick  churches  and  white  painted  wooden  towers  will  not 
acquire  in  less  than  a  century.  The  tower  was  not  finish- 
ed, but,  when  can  led  to  tlie  height  intended,  it  will  be- 
come a  great  ornameni  to  the  town,  and  a  monument  of 
the  spirit  of  the  congregation,  who  erected  it  entirely  by 
piivatc  subbcri[itKni.  Most  of  the  American  churches 
Iii\i  ilnii  I  I  '  .,1  1  I  (  astern  end,  which  is  a  great  de- 
ll '  -  II  .1  licauty,  from  not  having  the 
I                        ii'  >u,  which  is  found  in  all  Eng- 

II  M  .  1  1  I  -  c  <  .\  i„int  of  tlicm  possesses  that 
jir  of  .-.oliditj  \M'  I  '  1  .ndeur  within, which 
distinguishes  till  ■  i  uigs  of  the  old  world. 
The  inhabitant-  i  '  r  strictly  attentive  to 
their  religious  >■'  •  •  Inuc  are  nine  or  ten 
churches  to  85UU  iuh.ilii;,.iif , ;  and,  on  walking  out  in  tli^ 
atlLrnoon,  there  was  literally  not  one  persoii  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets.  Feeling  rather  ashamed  at  being  apparently 
the  only  absentee  I'rom  divine  service,  I  proceeded  a  short 
distance  out  of  the  town  to  the  Deaf  and  ]Himb  Asylum, 
which  was  the  first  establibliniciit  of  the  kind  in  the 
States,  and  is  partly  conducted  by  a  gentleman  who  has 
t!ie  misfortune  to  be  jf.iieti  d  1  iiii--ilf  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Thebuildiii'  i-  i  .  >  ,  i  i  i\e  one, situated  on  an 
eminence  overli I  i\\  generally  contains 
from  sixty  to  si  ^  i  '  \  ,,s  a  lovely  afternoon, 
and  as  I  sat  upon  '  n  ^i  ,  ihir  upon  the  town  and 
river  beneath,  win  iki  jieiiner  iiie  hum  of  voices  nor  the 
sound  of  any  one  stirring  arose,  and  not  a  living  being 
was  even  to  be  seen  crossing  the  long  straight  streets,  or 
standing  at  a  door  or  window,  I  thought  I  had  never  be- 
fore seen  a  day  so  truly  set  apart  as  a  day  of  rest,  nor 
one,  I  would  believe,  so  strictly  kept. 

In  October,  1687,  Sir  Edmund  Andross,  Governor  of 
the  New  England  states  (who  committed  so  many  arbi- 
trary acts  during  his  administration,)  proceeded  to  Hart- 
ford with  a  detachment  of  troops,  and,  entering  the  house 
of  assembly  when  in  session,  demanded  the  charter  of 
Connecticut,  declaring  tlie  colonial  government  to  be  de- 
posed ;  the  assembly  proti-acted  the  debates  till  evening, 
when  the  charter  was  laid  upon  the  table,  and,  at  a  pre- 
concerted signal,  the  lights  being  extinguished,  a  Captain 
Wadsworth,  seizing  the  charter,  sprung  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and.  iindir  mvrr  of  the  dark  night,  secreted  it  in 
the  hoI!n\    .  :"  Ml   i.i'  ,  whore  it  lay  concealed  for  several 

years,  hi-     :        n  nf  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 

to  the  1  ■.:.    I    IJritain,  when  the  colonists  re- 

sumed il;  !  i:i  ,  ,,  nil  continued  in  force  until  1818, 
when  they  adojilcd  a  new  constitution.  The  old  house  of 
assembly  is  still  pointed  out  in  rear  of  the  episcopal 
chnrch,  and  the  charter  oak  retains  its  fine  broad-spread- 
ing  branches  in  front  of  the  pleasure-grounds  of  Mr. 
Wyllis,  at  the  southern  outskirts  of  the  town.  The  Con- 
necticut river,  on  whose  right  bank  the  town  stands,  is 
about  three  hundred  yards  broad,  and  connected  with  the 
large  manufacturing  village  of  East  Hartford,  one  mile 
distant,  by  a  bridge  of  seven  arches,  at  which  the  sloop 
navigation  ceases.  The  town  would  be  a  very  handsome 
one,  if  a  little  more  attention  were  paid  to  the  cleanliness 
of  the  streets;  but,  like  most  American  towns,  tlie  dirt 
was  six  inches  deep  in  them.     Grass,  rank  docks,  and 


A  SUBALTERN'S  FURLiOUGH. 


other  weeds,  were  growing  on  every  side  of  tlic  State 
House  and  one  lialf  the  square,  which  was  cut  up  in  every 
direction,  after  a  heavy  sliower  of  rain,  by  deep  ruts  and 
iimumcrable  water-courses. 


CHAPTER  XII 


Proceeding  in  the  coach  from  Hart/brd  across  the  Con- 
necticut river,  we  passed  over  an  undulating  country  to 
Mansfield,  twenty-four  miles  distant,  where  a  silk  factory 
has  been  lately  established.  Much  silk  is  grown  in  th< 
vicinity  of  the  village,  the  worms  being  kept  in  long  shed; 
neatly  arranged  with  shelves;  and  the  mulberry- 


'  direction  ^ 


laden  with  the  young  guardians  of 


-:l 


the  insects  picking  the  leaves.     From  this  place 
tered  a  more  hilly  country,  the  face  of  which  was  densely 
o^vered  with  rocks  and  large  stones.    Where  fields  had 
been  cleared,  they  were  not  more  than  three  or  four  acres 
in  extent,  enclosed  with  stone  fences,  and  for  forty 
the  scenery  much  resembled  many  parts  of  the  Peak  of 
Derbyshire.     Manufactories  of  various  kinds  were  scat- 
tered  tliickly  upon  every  stream;  and,  at  the  pretty  little 
village  of  Scituate,  a  very  e.\tensive  comb  establishment, 
employing  upwards  of  one  hundred  workmen,  had  been 
lately  opened  with  every  prospect  of  success.    The  state 
of  Connecticut,  though  possessing  a  soil  generally  fertile, 
i  nereascs  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  more  slowly 
'ihan  any  other  in  the  Union,  thirty  years  only  giving  an 
addition  of  38,000  people.  This  has  arisen  from  so  many 
of  the  young  men  migrating  to  the  western  regions,  it 
being  said  that  this  state  and  the  neighbouring  one  of 
Massachusetts  send  a  greater  proportion  i 
ghany  mountains  than  any  other.     At\cr 
ney  of  fifteen  hours,  we  arrived  at  Providence,  pleasantly 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.    On 
the  eastern  bank,  it  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  range  o 
heights  which  run  parallel  with  the  stream,  and  upon  th( 
summit  of  them  are  the  two  large  tasteless  buildings  of 
the  fJrown  University.     An  Englishman's  ideas  of  a  eol 
lege  are  associated  with  cloisters,  antique  piles,  and  black 
lettered  volumes,  and  he  would  fix  the  seat  of  the  geniui 
of  learning  in  some  venerable  pile  of  building  which  pos. 
sessed  an  air  of  grandeur.     He  could  scarce  reconcile  to 
himself  a  four-storied,  red-painted  biick  house  as 
abode;  and  would  pardon  her  for  taking  alarm  and  fleeing 
from  such  a  spot,  where  too  her  votaries  are  distinguished 
by  no  classical  garb.    I  believe  it  is  rather  the  case 
this  college,  which  does  not  bear  so  high  a  name  as  that 
at  Hartford  or  Newhaven,  or  Cambridge;  but,  of  all  the 
public  buildings  in  America,  1  thought  the  collegi 
the  most  tasteless. 

Steam-vessels  and  sloops  navigate  the  river  up  to  the 
bridges  which  connect  the  two  towns ;  where  the 
is  considerably  contracted  by  the  piers  which  have  been 
thrown  out,  but  immediately  above  them  it  expands  agaii 
into  a  fine  cove  or  bay  of  half  a  mile  in  width,  with  nea 
houses  encircling  it.  The  town,  containing  between  1 6,000 
and  17,000  inhabitants,  is  a  manufacturing  place  of  con 
sidcrable  importance,  and  printed  calicoes  of  very  durable 
colours  are  struck  off.  In  the  cotton  works  many  very 
young  children  are  employed;  but  there  were  propositi, 
(as  in  England,  by  Mr.  Sadler)  to  limit  the  number  of 
working  hours.  At  Pawtuckel,  tour  miles  from  the  town 
on  the  Seekhonk  river,  there  are  twelve  cotton,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  mills.  I  walked  there  over  the  most  pass- 
able road  I  had  as  yet  seen,  and  saw  many  wagons  laden 
with  the  raw  material,  which  had  been  landed  at  Provi- 
dcnce,  on  their  way  to  the  flourishing  manufactories.  A 
large  new  almshouse  is  situated  upon  the  same  range  of 
hills  as  the  college,  built  by  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Dexter,  a 
second  Mr.  Girard,  wlio  also  bequeathed  an  extensive 
farm  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  for  some  other  charitable 
purpose,  and  a  fine  plot  of  land  to  be  used  as  a  public  pa- 
rade ground.  The  town  is  the  most  extensive  one  in  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island,  and  was  first  settled  in  1636,  by 
Roger  Williams,  a  minister  of  Salem  in  Massachusetts, 
from  which  colony  he  had  been  banished  on  account  of 
heretical  opinions;  the  person  who  was  appointed  to  dis- 
pute with  him  before  the  general  court,  being  unable  to 
convince  him,  be  was  sentenced  to  depart  out  of  the  iu- 
risdietion  within  six  weeks,  and  removed  with  his  fam'ily 
to  Mooshawsic,  where  ho  commenced  a  plantation,  and 
called  it  Providence.  Visiting  England  eight  years  after- 
wards, ho  obtained  a  free  charter  of  incorporation  for 
Providence  and  Rhode  Island  plantations,  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  commenced  by  William  Coddington  in  1638; 
and  in  1 663  a  royal  charter  was  granted  to  them  by 
Charles  II.,  which  governs  the  state  to  this  day,  there  be- 
ing no  written  constitution  as  in  the  other  states  of  the 
Union.  The  election  for  governor  was  taking  place  durinc 


the  time  I  was  in  the  state,  and  the  voting  was  vivn  voce 
The  streets  of  the  town  are  kept  very  clean,  and  the  pri- 
vate dwellings  are  generally  remarkably  neat  and  ele- 
gant. The  Arcade  is  also  a  handsome  structure,  nearly 
5250  feet  in  length, with  two  fronts  supported  by 
sive  columns  of  granite,  the  shaft  of  each  being  a  single 
block  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  feet  high.  The  iji- 
terior  consists  of  three  tiers  of  shops,  and  the  balconies 
are  protected  by  a  highly  ornamented  iron  balust 

During  my  stay  in  Providence,  a  steamer  arrived  from 
New  York  with  passengers,  who  had  not  been  allowed  to 
land  at  Newport  on  the  sea-coast,  nor  would  the  authori 
ties  permit  them  to  enter  Providence,  unless  they  per- 
formed  quarantine  three  days;  but  gave  them  full  per- 
mission at  the  same  time  to  land  elsewhere  on  the  river's 
banks,  on  condition  that  they  did  not  enter  the  town  ir 
less  than  ten  days,  which  if  they  set  aside,  they  would  be 
subject  to  a  heavy  penalty,  whereas  I  had  entered  by  land 
without  any  questions  being  asked,  or  any  one  appearing 
to  trouble  himself  about  the  stage-coach  passenger: 

The  road  from  Providence  to  Bristol,  at  the  head  of  the 
Naraganset  bay,  is  through  a  pleasing  open  country:  but 
the  crops  every  where  appeared  exceedingly  poor:  many 
indeed  were  scarcely  worth  gathering,  and  would  appa- 
rently not  yield  more  than  six  bushels  per  acre.  The 
principal  produce  of  the  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Bristol  was  onions,  which  are  shipped  off  in  vast  quanti- 
ties to  New  York  and  other  large  ports  in  the  States. 
Though  the  day  I  travelled  between  the  towns  was  a  fine 
hay-making  day,  yet  the  road  was  thronged  with  the 
I  who  were  riding  in  to  vote  for  the  governor's 
election.  It  was  one  in  which  groat  interest  was  taken, 
there  being  three  candidates  for  the  oflice  (one  of  whom 
was  supported  by  the  anti-m5,sons;)  and  it  being  requisite 
that  the  successful  one  should  have  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  votes,  t'ue  two  former  elections  had  failed, 
and  I  saw  afterwards  by  the  public  prints  that  even  the 
third,  and,  I  belitve,  the  fourth,  had  also  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  appointing  one. 

The  island  is  hilly,  but  all  the  ground  is  in  a  state  of 
cultivation,  and  there  are  many  large  and  excellent  farms 
scattered  on  the  sides  of  the  road.  The  one  which  had 
attained  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  was  the  property 
of  an  English  gentleman,  who  had  been  settled  there  only 
a  few  years,  and  had  chosen  a  pretty  retired  spot,  near 
the  water's  edge,  for  his  house  and  gardens.  Twelve 
miles  from  the  ferry,  we  arrived  within  sight  of  New- 
port, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  ;  it  is  situated  on 
the  side  of  an  eminence  rising  gradually  from  the  head 
of  a  circular  bay,  which  affords  a  most  capacious  and 
excellent  harbour.  Just  as  wc  arrived  at  some  old-fash- 
ioned and  dirty,  but  picturesque,  windmills  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  town,  a  rope  stretched  across  the  road,  with 
a  sentry  box  at  one  end  of  it,  and  two  citizens  on  guard 
with  large  pine  sticks  in  their  hands,  brought 
halt,  and  one  of  them  began  to  cross-examine  me  (being 
the  only  passenger)  with  the  air  of  a  man 
"  Drest 


the  road,  I  turned  across  the  fields  to  an  old  redoubt  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  overlooked  the  bay,  and  sat 
down  to  admire  the  scene,  the  beauty  of  which  might 
probably  have  been  heightened  from  tlie  circumstance  of 
my  not  being  allowed  to  take  a  closer  survey  of  it.  It 
had  been  a  kind  of  promised  land  to  me  from  the  time  I 
had  quitted  New  York  ;  and  I  had  thought  with  plea- 
sure of  treading  over  the  spots  which  had  been  the 
scenes  of  so  much  real  as  well  as  fictitious  life.  The 
town  appeared  calculated  for  6000  or  7000  inhabitants, 
and  built  round  a  circular  bay,  fronting  the  southwest, 


the  houses  i 


amphitheatrieal  form  from  the  water 


1  a  little  brief  authority," 
'.  came  from  ;  and,  upon  hearing  I  had  quit- 


to  where 
ted  New  York  six  days  previously,  he  informed  me  that 
"  could  not  enter  Newport  until  I  had  been  ten  days  ab- 
;nt  from  that  city.     All  my  remonstrances  that  I  had 
travelled  through  two  entire  states,  and  visited  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  them  since  I  had  left  it,  without  any  ob- 
jeetions  being  raised,  were  of  no  avail.    He  proffered  me 
Testament,  saying,  he  should  have  no  objection  to  pass 
le  in,  if  I  would  take  an  oath  that  I  had  been  absent 
the  length  of  time  required ;  which  begging  to  decline 
'  ■        "  had  no  alternative  but  to  jump  off  the  coach, 
which  immediately  proceeded  into  the  town.     The  citi- 
sentry  then  produced  a  dirty  scrap  of  paper  on  which 
he  requested  me  to  write  my  name  and  place  of  abode. 
I  then  sounded  him,  to  discover  whether  he  would  allow 
me  to  walk  through  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
promising  that  I  would  return  again  in  three  hours  ; 
but  the  law  of  parole  was  quite  unintelligible  to  him  :  he 
was  obstinate  and  faithful  to  his  trust,  saying  tUat,  for 
part,  "  he  did  not  fear  me  :  he  would  as  soon 
sleep   with   mc    as    not;  but  the   inhabitants — old  and 
young,  men  and  women,  were  tarnationly  frightened." 
'  thanked  him  for  his  good  will,  and  began  to  reconnoi- 
e  the  outskirts  of  the  place  over  a  stone  wall  which 
flanked  the  road :  but  I  suppose  he  imagined  I  had  some 
tention  of  skulking  in  during  the  night ;  for  he  hinted 
ghtly  that  there  was  a  penalty  of  100  dollars  if  any 
e  was  discovered  entering  the  town  privily.     A  crowd 
of  men  and  boys  iiad  begun  to  collect  by  this  time,  and, 
thinking  it  more  than  probable  that  they  might  hunt  me 
down  as  they  would  a  mad  dog,  I  began  to  retrace  my 
steps  towards  Bristol.     After  proceeding  a  mile  upon 


up  to  the  summit  of  a  range  of  heights,  which  skirted 
the  bay  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distance,  while,  on  the 
various  points  and  headlands,  the  lofty  white  columns  of 
the  light-houses  reared  themselves  on  high,  and  every 
commanding  position  was  covered  with  dark  frowning 
batteries  and  forts.  The  distant  hills  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  bay  were  dimmed  with  that  light  haze  so  pe- 
liar  to  southerly  winds  in  a  warm  climate,  and,  over 
d  above  them,  might  be  seen  the  dark  blue  waves 
fading  away  in  the  distance,  until  both  sea  and  sky  were 
blended  into  one.  The  very  redoubt  upon  which  I  had 
taken  my  station  had  been  in  turn  possessed  by  eon- 
tending  armies  ;  and  every  foot  of  ground,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  had  been  severely  contested.  It  was 
here  that  the  British  army,  under  General  Pigot,  might 
have  been  captured,  but  for  the  want  of  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  French  Admiral  D'Estaing,  who  failed  to  co- 
operate in  the  attack  of  the  American  General  Sullivan 
in  August  1778.  The  same  bay,  too,  had  been  the  prin- 
;ipal  scene  in  the  "  Ited  Rover,"  one  of  Cooper's  most 
nteresting  novels  ;  and  now  there  were  two  vessels  ly- 
ng  at  anchor  in  it,  which,  though  probably  not  possess- 
ng  so  much  attraction  as  the  Rover's  ship  and  the  Bris- 
ol  merchantman,  were  by  no  means  devoid  of  interest. 
One  of  them  was  a  packet  ship  which  had  sailed  from 
New  York  only  a  few  days  previously,  bound  for  Europe, 
...:.i,  -  cargo  of  cotton,  and  many  passengers  ;  but  had 
ire  at  sea,  and  put  into  Newport  for  assistance. 
g  there  after  tiie  cargo  had  been  on  fire  twelve 
hours,  the  inhabitants  with  the  same  feeling  of  humanity 
which  induced  them  to  arrest  travellers  in  their  progress 
by  land,  would  not  allow  a  single  passenger  to  come  on 
shore,  though  there  had  not  been  any  symptoms  what- 
of  disease  on  board,  but  solely  because  they  had  not 
been  ten  days  absent  from  New  York.  They  had,  how- 
must  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  sufficient  good  feei- 
ng still  remaining  to  attempt  extinguishing  the  fire,  and, 
several  engines  being  put  on  board  lighters,  six  feet  of 
water  was  thrown  into  the  hold,  the  passengers  being 
rescued  from  the  suffocating  heat  by  a  brig  which  re- 
ceived  them  on  board.  A  few  days  after,  a  steamer  ar- 
rived from  New  York  for  the  purpose  oftowing  the  injured 
vessel  back  again  to  port ;  and,  her  fuel  being  exhausted, 
the  crew  were  not  allowed  to  land  at  Newport  for  a  fresh 
supply.  To  this  conduct,  that  at  Newhaven  may  serve 
as  a  set-off,  where  the  gates  were  open  to  every  one, 
and  the  ladies,  with  that  charitable  feeling  for  which 
American  females  are  so  distinguished,  sent  upwards  of 
1200  suits  of  clothes,  in  addition  to  a  sum  of  money,  for 
the  use  of  the  poor  people  at  Montreal,  in  Lower  Canada, 
upon  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  disease  in  that  city. 

The  surrounding  country  is  rather  devoid  of  trees,  a 
eomplaiiit  which  a  traveller  will  not  often  have  to  make 
in  America,  but  so  many  are  rising  up  round  the  pretty 
residences  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  that  in  a  few  years 
it  will  be  a  most  attractive  place.  After  making  one  or 
two  almost  ineffectual  attempts  at  taking  a  sketch  of  the 
town,  against  which  I  believe  there  was  neitlier  pain  nor 
penalty  attached,  I  again  rose,  having  rested  myself  for 
two  hours  in  gazing  upon  the  scene,  and,  regaining  the 
road,  proceeded  on  my  journey,  almost  wicked  enough 
to  wish  that  the  cholera  might  pay  the  inhabitants  of 
Newport  a  visit,  in  return  for  their  inhospitable  conduct 
to  travellers,  and  those  who  were  seeking  a  place  of 
refuge.  After  a  hot  walk  of  six  miles,  I  arrived  towards 
sunset  at  a  small  tavern  on  the  road-side,  where  I  could 
obtain  a  supper  and  a  bed. 

The  following  morning,  the  19th  of  July,  I  took  the 
ach  and  proceeded  through  the  village  of  Portsmouth 
(where  some  coal  mines  had  been  worked,  the  preceding 
year,  but  which  were  closed  again,  the  produce  being 
only  a  sort  of  anthracite  or  worst  description  of  coal)* 
to  tiie  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  island.  Keeping  along  ii 
narrow  neck  of  land,  which  is  overflowed  at  spring-tides, 
rosscd  the  Seaconnet  to  the  mainland,  by  a  pier  of 


A  confirmed  punster  might  pretend  to  think 
tenant  called  anthracite  the  "  worst  description  of  coa 
because,  it  will  not  "  Coke." 


lieu- 


600  yards  in  length,  with  a  drawbridge  in  the 
the  navigation  of  vessels  into  Mount  Hope  Bay.     To 
guard  the  pass,  a  small  block-liouse  and  breastwork  ha' 
been  thrown  up  at  the  Rhode  Island  end  of  the  pier;  and 
the  heights  above  the  small  village,  at  the  opposite  side 
are  covered  with  old  revolutionary  redoubts.  After  ascend- 
ing  these   heights,  a  splendid  view  presents  itself  of 
Mount  Hope,  the  numerous  creeks  and  rivulets  of  Nara- 
gansct  Bay,  the  town  of  Bristol,  with  many  villages  and 
white  cottages  interspersed  amongst  tjic  trees,  the  coun- 
try for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  being  varied  with  every 
kind    of  landscape.     From    the   Seaoonnet,    we   passed 
througli  a  broken  and  uninteresting  country,  to  the  small 
town  of  Tiverton,  where  are  manufactories  of  printed 
calicoes  ;  and  a  few  miles  farther  to  Fall  River,  another 
manufacturing  place  of  flourishing  appearance.     By  the 
time  -we  had  arrived  there,  the  heat  of  tlie  st 
oppressive  that  1  sought  shelter  from  its  rays  within  the 
coach,  and  though  there  were  nine  inside  passengers, 
having  secured  a  seat  near  the  window,  renewed  my 
aniination  of  the  surrounding  country,  or  watched  the 
dark  rolling  clouds  of  a  gathering  thunder-storm.     The 
road  we  travelled  was  certainly  excellent,  and  no  wonder, 
as  the  whole  country  was  covered  more  or  less  with 
stine,  and  the  walls  of  the  inelosure  made  immoderately 
thick  (from  four  to  five  feet)  for  the  purpose  of  ridding 
the  ground.    There  was,  indeed,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
rock  upon  the  land  to  justify  a  piece  of  wit  by  a  Yankee 
who,  some  fewdays  afterwards,  was  a  chance  traveller  with 
me  over  the  same  description  of  country.     After  gazing 
for  a  length  of  time  in  apparent  astonishment  at  the  thick 
walls  and  the  mass  of  hard  materials  which  covered  every 
acre,  he  said,  with  an  heir  of  well-feigned  simplicity, 
"  Well,  I  wonder  where  they  could  have  got  all  the  stones 
to  build  such  thick  walls."    "  Why,  from  the  fields  to  lie 
sure,"  said  a  surly  old  farmer.     "  La  !  did  they  indeed 
answered  the  other;  "really  I  should  never  have  missed 
them."     To  me  this  was  something  new  ;  but  judging 
from  the  faces  of  my  fellow  travellers,  and  the  Yankee'; 
failure  in  attempting  to  create  a  general  laugh,  it  was 
not  original.     The  country  was  woody  and  undulating 
increasing  in  picturesque  beauty  and"  population  as  w( 
approached  Boston,  where  we  arrived  at  half  past  seven  : 
and  I  considered  myself  especially  fortunate,  as  so  many 
people  had  fled  from  New  York  to  this  city,  in  obtaining 
room  at  the  Tremont  House,  the  finest  and  best  conduct- 
ed hotel  in  the  United  States.     The  building  itself  is  not 
inferior  in  beauty  to  any  in  Boston,  and  the  reading-room 
IS  well  supplied  with  not  only  the  principal  American 
and  Canadian  newspapers,  but  also  European  and  Ameri. 
publications,  of  which  I   could  never  get  a  sight  in 
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weekly  magazines,  two  semi-monthly,  eleven  monthly 
(principally  religious,)  four  every  two  months,  five  quai-- 
terly,  and  one  semi-annually  ;  and  four  new-year  annu- 
als ; — in  addition  to  which  the  British  Quarterly  Review 
is  reprinted,  as  also  the  Edinburgh.  As  an  historical 
spot  it  ranks  far  above  all  others  in  the  west,  having 
been  the  birth-place  of  American  Independence;  and,  the 
city  having  arrived  to  maturity  before  that  event  took 
place,  it  more  resembles  an  English  one  than  any  otlier 
in  the  states.  I  had  become  rather  weary  of  straight 
streets,  which,  though  in  some  respects  convenient,  arc 
tiresomely  monotonous  to  a  stranger,  and  was  glad  to  be 
once  again  walliing  in  those  of  a'dcseription  I  had  been 
most  accustomed  to.  The  environs  are  more  pleasing 
also  than  those  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  ;  the 
country   being   intersected  with  defightful  rides,  every 
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any  other  hotel  in  America. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

BOSTON,  HARVARD MOUNT  HOLYOKi:. 

The  city  of  Boston  is  built  upon  a  peninsula,  which 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  very  narrow  neck  on  tl 
southern  side  ;  it  contains  about  70,000  inhabitants,  and 
vies  with  any  of  its  southern  neiglibours  in  the  situation 
and  beauty  of  its  public  and  private  dwellings.  In  1630. 
at  its  foundation,  the  Indian  name  was  Shawmut,  which 
was  changed  to  Trimountain,  from  the  three  hills  U] 
which  it  is  now  built ;  subsequently  it  received  its  [ 
sent  name,  in  honour  of  a  minister  who  emigrated  from 
Boston  in  Lincolnshire.  Upon  the  other  sides  of  the 
peninsula,  communication  is  kept  up  with  the  main, 
land  by  several  strong  wooden  bridges,  varying  in  length 
from  1500  to  3500  feet,  and  on  its  western  side  by  a  pier 
of  solid  materials  one  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  above 
SO  feet  in  width.  The  bay  is  a  most  magnificent  one,  anc 
equals  that  of  New  York,  but  in  a  different  style  of  beauty. 
The  Boston  bay  is  on  a  much  more  grand  and  extensive 
scale,  containing  seventy-five  square  miles,  and  studded 
with  more  than  one  hundred  islands  and  rocks,  the  only 
ship  channel  being  between  Forts  Warren  and  Inde- 
pendence on  Governor's  and  Castle  islands.  The  land 
which  almost  encircles  the  bay  is  high  and  cultivated, 
and  numerous  towns  and  villages  are  scattered  over  it. 
When  entering  the  harbour  from  sea,  I  think  it  much 
more  beautiful  than  New  York.  Tlie  city  rises  in  a 
much  prettier  and  more  showy  form  upon  its  three  hills 
and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  the  loftydome  of  the  State 
House.  But  then  there  is  no  view  from  any  part  of  Bos. 
ton  to  be  compared  with  the  bewitching  one  from  the 
battery  in  New  York  on  a  still  summer's  evenino-. 

As  to  literary  character,  it  is  the  Athens  of  the  wes- 
tern world;  the  number  of  its  literary  publications  is 
very  great,  being  six  newspapers  dailv,  four  three  timc= 
a  week,  eight  twice  a  week,  and  si.xteen  weekly  ;  two 


of 
The  "  common"  in  which  the  State  House  is  situated 
is  an  open  park,  containing  seventy-five  acres  of  broken 
and  abrupt  ground,  with  a  promenade  and  doubli 
fine  trees  round  it   It  was  reserved  in  perpetuum  by  the 
first  settlers  for  a  parade  ground,  or  other  public  pur- 
poses, and  is  surrounded  upon  three  sides  by  elegant  pri- 
vate dwellings  and  several  cliurches,  the  fourth  side  be- 
ing open  to  a  wide  bay.     There  is  a  fine  drooping  old 
elm  m  the  centre  of  it,  near  a  serpentine  sheet  of  %vater, 
which  the  inhabitants  are  taking  every  possible  pams  to 
preserve,  by  binding  the  large,  broad,  spreading  branches, 
and  connecting  them  with  each  other  by  strong  belts  and 
bars  of  iron.     The  State   House,  at  one  corner  of  the 
common,  is  on  elevated  ground,  tliirty  feet  higher  than 
the  street,  froni  which  a  broad  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the 
great  hall  of  fifty  feet  in  length  and  breadth,  and  twenty 
high,  which,  with  the  treasurer,  adjutant,  and  quarter- 
tor  general's  ofiices,  occupies  the  lower  story.     In  a 
building  attached  to  the  basement  story  is  a  marble  sta- 
tue of  Washington,  executed  by  Chantrey,  at  a  cost  of 
1.5,000  dollars,  and  considered,  by  those  who  knew  the 
original  at  the  time  of  life  it  is  intended  to  represent 
most  striking  and  admirable  likeness.     The    figure 
concealed  by  the  Roman  toga,  supported  over  the  breast 
by  the  left  hand  ;  while  the  right,  pendent  at  the  side, 
holds  a  scroll ;  it  is  placed  upon  a  high  pedestal,  which 
(proh  pudor!)  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  stains 
of  squirted  tobacco  juice.     It  is  well  that  a  .strong  iron 
railing  prevents  visiters  from   approaching  witlihi  less 
than  seven  feet,  or  the  statue  itself  would  "be  barely  sa- 
cred from   such  a   filthy  pollution.     The  second   story 
contains  the  fine  and  spacious  representatives'  room,  and 
senate  chamber;  from  the  dome,  which  is  two  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  most  exten. 
sive  view  presents  itself  of  the  beautiful  harbour  and  sur- 
rounding country.     The  e.Kterior  of  the  building,  at  a 
distance,  is  a  striking  object;  but,  upon  closer  inspection. 
It    is    found  to  be   constructed   merely  of  the  common 
brick,  painted  white.     The  entrance  "being  tlirough  an 
lied  front,  which  supports  a  colonnade  of  Corinthian 
umns,  extending  ninety-four  feet,  the  full  length  of 
the  centre  of  the  building  has  a  handsome  appearance 
but  the  two  wing>-,  forty  feet  each  in  length,  look  ex- 
tremely bare,  and  might  be  much  improved  in  architec- 
tural beauty.     The  Masons'  Hall,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  common,  is   a    fine   granite   building,  with  Gothic 
windows  and  towers ;  and  the  Park  church  near  it  has  a 
highly  ornamental  and  light  spire. 

The  New  England  Museum,  which  I  had  heard  was 

the  best  m  the  States,  contained  a  very  poor  collection 

every  thing  in  it  appeared  mere  trash,  excepting  a  Venus 

by  Canova,  two  paintings  by  Vernet,  and  one  by  Opie. 

The  Americans  have  a  singular  taste  for  wax  figures  in 

their  museums  ;  I  had  seen  them  exhibited  at  New  Yoik, 

should  have  given  the  Boston  people  credit  for  pos- 

ling  better  taste.     In  tlus  museum  they  were  most 

tched  compositions,  and  some  of  them  disgusting 

subjects.     One  represented  a  man  (who  had  been  lately 

executed  for  the  crime)  in  the  act  of  murdering  another 

he  slept  in  bed.     Others  were  "Queen  Caroline  of 

England,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  Siamese  twins,"  A,c. ; 

and  another  was  absurdly  ridiculous  :  it  represented  the' 

Goddess  of  America  weeping  over  the  tomb  of  Washincr. 

m,  upon  which  was  an  inscription,  telling  every  reade'r, 

whether  an  American  or  not,  to  behold  with  reverence 

and  regret  the  tomb  which  contained  the  remains  of  the 

truest  patriot,  the  best  relative,  and  the  kindest  friend." 

The  tomb  was  no  more  a  model  of  the  one  at  Mount 

Vernon  than  it  was  of  the  mausoleum  of  Hyder  Ali  at 

Seringapatam  ;  and  the  goddess  had  such  a  rueful  dirty 

countenance,  from  the  damp  which  had  caused  the  dust 

to  collect  in  long  streaks  upon  it,  like  the  stripes  of  a 

zebra,  that  it  was  next  to  an  impossibility  to  look  at  the 

figure  without  bursting  into  a  fit  of  laughter.    This  same 


goddess,  too,  appears  a  great  favourite  in  the  museum, 
as  there  was  a  large  daub  of  a  painting  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  representing  a  female  in  the  attitude  of  holding  a 
cup  to  an  eagle  which  was  hovering  over  her  head,  with 
the  following  inscription  :  "  The  goddess  of  America 
giving  nourishment  to  the  bald  eagle,  trampling  the  key 
of  the  Bastile  under  foot,  and  the  British  fleet  leaving- 
Boston,"  about  which  the  lightning  is  playing,  and 
shivering  the  topsails  of  the  men  of  war  in  a  most  terrific 

The  Faneuil  Hall  is  an  interesting  old  building,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  place  where  Hancock, 
Adams,  and  other  revolutionary  orators,  addressed  the 
populace  and  excited  them  to  take  up  arms,  after  a  small 
party  of  British  soldiers  had  fired  in  their  own  defence 
upon   some    citizens,    who  (to  quote    the  words  of  the 
American  biographer)  "had  assailed  Ike  troops  vil/i  balls 
or  snow  and  o/her  icaipons."    Tlie  original  building,  com- 
menced in  1740,  was  the  gift  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Faneuil  to  the  city  of  Boston,  but  was  partially  de- 
stjoyed  by  fire  twenty  years  afterwards,  and  repaired  in 
1763.     The  lower  story  is  now  occupied  by  shops,  but 
the  hall  is  still  in  use  for  public  meetings.     Between  it 
and  the  bay  is  the  Faneuil  Hall  market,  530  feet  in  length, 
and  50  in  width,  built  entirely  of  granite,  upon  ground 
reclaimed  from  the  sea.     The  interior  is  divided  into  128 
stalls  of  most  capacious  dimensions,  each  furnished  with 
large  sash  window,and  kept  remarkably  neat  and  clenn, 
)me  even  had  smartly  framed  prints  arid  other  decora- 
tions in  them.     They  are  also  divided  according  to  the 
following  order  :— 14  for  mutton,  lamb,  veal,  and  poultry ; 
45  for  beef;  19  for  pork,  lamb,  mutton,  and  poultry  ; 
4  for  butter  and  cheese  ;  19  for  vegetables  ;  2  for  poultry 
and  venison,  and  26  for  fish.    The  cellar  story  is  occupied 
for  stores  and  provisions,  and  the  second  ground  story 
for  two  great  halls,  the  centre  of  the  building  being  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome.     On  each  side  of  the  market  house, 
at  65  and  100  feet  distant,  are  two  fine  rows  of  excellent 
shops,  uniformly  built  of  granite,  and,  being  of  the  .same 
length  as  the  market,  they  present  a  remarkably  handsome 
appearance.    In  rear  of  the  AthenKum,  which  contains  a 
well-selected  librai-y  of  27,000  volumes  and  a  collection  of 
medals  amounting  to  about  15,000,  is  the  Gallery  of  Fine 
Arts  ;  the  lower  story  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the 
Medical  Society's  Library,  and  the  philosophical  appara- 
tus of  the  -Mechanic's  Institution;  the  upper  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  paintings,  in  which  there   are  two  very  fine 
venerable  heads  of  Washington  and  his  wife,  by  Stuart, 
the   only  original  portraits  of  them  by  that  artist  in 
■»  merica ;   they  are  upon  plain  canvass,  and  considered 
■iking  likenesses,  but  the  pictures  are  in  a  very  un- 
lishcd  state,  the  figures  not  being  even  traced  out. 
In  the  navy  yard,  which  is  at  Charleston  (built  on 
another  peninsula,  connected  with  Boston  bybrid<res,  and 
containing  7000  inhabitants,)  a  most  excellent  dry  dock 
tructing.     It  is  the  only  one  in  the  country,  and  is 
formed  of  hewn  granite  upwards  of  300  feet  in  length 
:nd  80  in  width ;  the  chamber  intended  for  iine-of-battle 
hips  to  lie  in  is  200  feet  in  length,  by  18  or  20  in  depth. 
t  has  double  gates,  an  outer  one  being  required  to  break 
the  motion  of  the  sea.     Two  line-of-battle  ships  and  a 
large  frigate  were  drawn  up  under  cover  of  the  sheds 
and  three  other  vessels  of  war  lay  alongside  the  pfer. 
riic  vessels  on  the  stocks  were  in  the  same  state  of  for- 
wardness as  those  at  the  other  navy  yards,  and  could  be 
prepared  for  sea  in  a  few  weeks.     Not  a  workman  was 
employed  about  any  of  the  three  line-of-batlle  ships  and 
four  frigates  which  I  saw  on  the  stocks  at  Washington 
Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  and  Charlcsfown,  though  much 
work  was  in  progress  connected  with  other  branches  of 
'1-  navy^    Within  a  short  distance  of  the  navy  yard  is 


Breed's  Hill, 
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ble  battle  of  the 
iicrally  known  by 
'lalfa  mile  to  the 
row  neck  of  t'ne 
II  Breed's  Hill,  it 
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17th  of  June,  1775, 
the  name  of  Bunkr 
northwest,  at  the  . 
peninsula.  Being  s 
the  intention  ot 

the  oflicer  entrusted  with  the  cliarge  of  the  troopi., 
through  some  mistake,  led  them  to  the  one  on  the  point 
f  the  peninsula,  within  range  of  the  British  batteries 
upon  Copp's  Hill  in  Boston.  The  redoubt  which  they 
threw  up  during  the  night,  being  attacked  the  following 
day  by  the  royal  troops  under  the  command  of  Generals 
Howe  and  Pigot,  was  carried  with  great  slaughter,  after 
a  most  determined  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  revolu- 
tionists. In  tlie  redoubt,  on  the  summit  of  tlie  hill,  and 
on  the  spot  where  General  Warren  fell,  a  monument  was 
commenced  on  the  17th  of  June,  1825;  the  corner  stone 
was  laid  by  Lafayette,  but  was  subsequently  taken  up 
and  relaid,  the  foundation  not  being  deep  enough  to 
resist  the  action  of  the  frost    For  the  last  three  or  four 
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years  no  fartlier  progress  has  been  made,  though  the  entire 
side  of  the  hill  is  covered  with  the  requisite  materials  ; 
want  of  funds  is  the  reason  advanced  for  not  finishing  it ; 
but  a  stranger  would  imagine  that  such  a  city  as  Boston 
might  in  itself  contribute  more  than  the  requisite  sum  :  at 
present  it  is  but  a  monimient  of  the  inhabitants'  want  of 
spirit.  The  design  is  upon  a  grand  scale  ;  an  obelisk  of 
granite,  50  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  220  feet  in 
height.  No  one  would  wish  to  deprive  the  Americans  of 
the  honour  of  their  victories ;  but  I  never  met  one  yet 
who  did  not  claim  Bunker's  Hill  as  a  splendid  triumph 
over  the  British  arras.  In  arguing  the  matter,  I  always 
referred  them  to  their  own  histories  of  the  war,  which 
have  the  candour  to  acknowledge  that  the  provincialists 
retired  from  the  position,  after  making  a  resistance  even 
longer  than  prudence  admitted.  The  works  of  the  Ameri- 


ur  and  honest  industry,  maintained  a  large  family 

fortably,  and  brought  up  thirteen  children  and  seven 

grand.children  respectably;  so,  from  this  instance,  reader, 

■'      ncouraged  to  diligence  in  thy  calling,  and  distrust 

Providence. 


I  this  day  prove  how  ably  they  blockaded  the 
and  a  series  of  strong  redoubts  and  entrenchments  may 
be  easily  traced  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  from  Dor- 
chester Heights  on  the  margin  of  the  bay  to  Winter  Hill 
on  the  Mystic  River. 

Two  miles  from  Charlestown  is  Harvard  college,  which 
was  founded  in  1637,  and  took  its  name  fiom  its  first 
great  benefactor,  a  minister,  who  bequeathed  nearly  SOOl. 
to  it.  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  had  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  400/.  towards  its  commencement  in  1630, 
and  the  small  but  pretty  town  in  which  it  is  situated  was 
called  Cambridge,  from  many  of  the  colonists  having 
been  educated  at  that  university  in  England.  It  is  more 
richly  endowed  than  any  other  in  the  States,  and,  having 
property  to  the  amount  of  about  600,000  dollars  (125,000;.,) 
is  considered  the  most  efficient  for  its  purpose.  A  con- 
siderable income  is  derived  from  the  bridges  leading 
into  the  city,  the  proprietors  of  some  of  them  being  bound 
by  their  charters  to  pay  a  certain  annuity  to  the  college 
for  the  loss  of  the  income  derived  from  the  ferries,  which 
were  its  property.  The  halls,  si.^  in  number,  stand  within 
an  enclosure  of  eight  or  ten  acres,  thickly  planted  with 
trees.  The  university  is  a  fine  granite  building,  and  of 
more  modern  date  than  the  rest,  which  are  of  brick, 
and  have  rather  an  air  of  antiquity,  arising  from  the 
thick  wooden  window  sashes  small  square  panes  of  glass, 
the  numerous  attics,  and  roof  surmounted  by  a  wooden 
balcony,  or  platform  and  railing. 

The  mill  dam  across  Charles's  River  Bay  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  objects  near  Boston  ;  it  is  a  continuation 
of  Beacon  street,  which  forms  one  side  of  the 
and  connects  the  city  with  Brookline.  The  pier  is  of  solid 
materials,  and  one  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  cutting  ofF 
upwards  of  600  acres  of  land  over  which  the  tide  formerly 
flowed,  and  by  which  means  a  great  water  power  has  been 
obtained.  A  second  dam  has  been  thrown  at  right  angli 
from  it  to  a  point  of  land  in  Roxbury,  dividing  the  600 
acres  into  two  reservoirs  of  rather  unequal  proportions 
and  several  mills  have  been  erected  upon  this  second 
dam  whose  wheels  are  kept  in  motion  by  sluice-ways 
from  the  upper  reservoir.  The  long  pier  in  the  upper 
reservoir  is  furnished  with  six  pair  of  floodgates,  which, 
moving  upon  easy  pivots,  are  opened  at  high  water  by 
the  force  of  the  tide,  and  close  again  at  the  ebb.  The 
lower  reservoir  is  also  furnished  with  similar  flood- 
gates, which  open  at  low  and  close  at  high  water 
Thus  the  mills  have  a  fall  of  14  feet  from  the  upper 
reservoir  (which  is  repl«nished  every  tide)  into  the 
lower  one,  which  lets  off  the  waste  water  at  the  lowest 
ebb.  Charles  River,  also,  flows  into  the  upper  reservoir, 
and  supplies  it  so  abundantly  tliat  when  I  was  at  the 
floodgates  about  half-ebb  a  vast  quantity  of  superfluous 
vratei  was  rushing  over  them.  The  cost  of  the  pier  was 
350,000  dollars  (73,000?.,)  but  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
profitable  stock,  there  not  being  more  than  twelve  or 
fourteeji  mills,  although  there  is  space  for  one  hundred 
upon  it,  and  it  has  been  finished  eleven  years. 

The  Trcmont  theatre,  immediately  opposite  the  hotel, 
and  a  very  ornamental  building,  had  closed  for  the  season 
when  I  arrived  ;  but,  tlie  fanaticism  for  which  the  New 
Englanders  were  formerly  so  barbarously  notorious  having 
softened  down  to  true  religious  principles,  the  town  now 
supports  two  or  three  theatres,  though  the  first  was  built 
only  tliirty-six  years  since. 

One  afternoon  seeing  a  fimeral  enter  the  Granary 
burial  ground,  adjoining  the  Trcmont  hotel,  so  called 
from  the  public  bread  store  having  formerly  stood  there, 
I  followed  it,  and,  walking  up  to  a  lofty  granite  obelisk 
surrounded  by  trees,  discovered  it  was  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Franklin's  parents;  it  bore  the  following  inscrip 


He' 

Shec 
oungest  i 


I,  in  filial  regard  to  their  memories, 

places  this  stone. 

J.  F.  born  1655,  died  1744,  JE.  89. 

A.  F.  —  1667,  —  1753,  —  85. 

The  original  inscription  having  been  nearly  obliterated, 

number  of  citizens  erected  this  monument  as  a  mark 

of  respect  for  the  illustrious  author. 

MDCCCXXVII." 

urning  round,  immediately  after  I  had  copied  the  above, 

hich  could  not  have  occupied  me  five  minutes,  to  my 

great  surprise  the  funeral  party  had  disappeared,  and  the 

gates  were  again  locked  ;  so  I  had  no  alternative  but  to 

climb  the  wall,  and  leap  down  some  six  or  seven  feet 

to  the  street,  my  sudden  appearance  in  it  astonishing 

me  of  the  passers  by, 

The  materials  for  building  at  Boston  are  excellent, 
there  being  almost  inexhaustible  quarries  of  granite  at 
the  small  town  of  Quincy  (the  birth  place  of  two  of  the 
presidents  of  the  United  Stales,)  about  nine  miles  from 
the  city.  The  day  I  left  the  city,  a  melancholy  accident 
rred  to  a  party  of  four  gentlemen  fi*om  the  Trcmont 
hotel,  upon  the  inclmed  railway  connected  with  the 
quarries,  by  the  chain  to  which  the  car  was  attached 
suddenly  breaking  when  it  had  arrived  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  summit ;  the  carriage  descended  with 
amazing  velocity  until  it  struck  some  obstacle 
bottom,  by  which  they  were  all  thrown  out  with  such 
iolence  that  one  was  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  the  limbs 
f  the  other  three  were  severely  fractured. 
Brattle  street  church,  where  I  attended  service 
occupied  as  a  barrack  during  the  siege,  and  Governor 
Hancock's  name,  who  was  one  of  its  benefactors, 
scribed  upon  two  of  the  corner  stones  of  the  tower,  with 
the  date  of  27th  July,  1772.  One  of  the  inscription; 
bears  the  marks  of  having  been  nearly  erased  by  the 
bayonets  of  the  British  ;  and  a  nine-pounder  shot  still  re 
mains  in  the  tower  where  it  struck,  close  to  one  of  the 
windows.  It  was  fired  from  the  American  lines  the 
evening  before  the  city  was  evacuated,  and  evidently 
intended  for  General  Gage's  quarters,  which  were  in  a 
house  opposite  the  church. 

Boston  is  often  called  "  the  paradise  of  clergymen,'' 
and  never  did  a  place  possess  such  a  proportion  o1 
churches  ;  including  Charlestown,  it  has  not  fewer  th.ar 
sixty  ;  their  style  of  architecture  is  generally  neat.  Tri 
nity  church,  which  has  not  been  long  built,  is  a  hand, 
some  and  substantial  edifice,  and  king's  chapel  (or  tht 
stone  church,  as  some  of  the  republicans  call  it,)  ir 
which  the  British  governor's  pew  still  remains,  mort 
closely  approach  the  English  style  of  places  tor  sacred 
worship  than  any  others  I  saw.  The  hospitals  and 
charitable  societies  are  very  numerous, 


FRANKLIN. 
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.•ife,  lie  here  interred 


Newton  Lower-Falls,  and  to  Westborough, 
sheet  of  water  by  means  of  a  floating  bridge,  I  art 
the  pretty  town  of  Worcester  late  in  the  evening.     The 
road  ran  through  a  country  of  rather  improved  fertility 
and  every  stream  was  taken  advantage  of  by  some  mam 
factory.     Engineers  were  also  busy  along  the  whole  lin 
surveying  and  marking  out  a  railway  which  wc 
projected  from  Boston  to  Albany,  160  miles,  and  tlius 
connected  line  of  communication  would  be  opened  be- 
tween Lake  Erie  and  the  Atlantic  at  Boston.     From 
Worcester  to  Northampton  the  road  passes  through  a  fine 
bold  country,  but  rocky  and  difiicult  of  cultivation  ;  the 
high  lands  and  sides  of  the  hills  being  set  apart  for  pas- 
ture, and  the  valleys  and  along  the  banks  of  the  rivulets, 
here  the  soil  was  of  a  more  fertile  quality,  for  the 
growth   of  grain.     This    state,   with   Connecticut   and 
Pennsylvania,  has  the  reputation  of  being  better  farmed 
than  any  other  ;  the  ^average  produce  being  from  25  to 
30  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and  from  18  to  20  of  wheat. 
It  struck  me  that  the  schools  were  much  more  numerous 
than  in  the  other  states  I  had  visited,  every  district  and 
village  possessing  one,  which  generally  occupied  a  spot 
on  the  road  side;  tlic  children  were  also  remarkable  foi 
their  decorum  of  manners,  bowing  and  making  curtsioi 
to  the  passengers  as  the  coach  passed.     I  observed  the 
same  respect  paid  to  well  dressed  people  in  most  parti 
of  the  New  England  states,  and  also  in  the  western  part 


They  lived  lovingly  together  in  wedlock  55  years,  and  of  the  state  of  New  York.     In  the  first  code  which 
ithout  an  estate,  or  any  gainful  employment,  by  constant  I  passed  by  Connecticut  in  1639,  six  years  after  the  first 


ttlement  of  the  colony,  it  was  ordered  that  every  village 
of  fifty  families  should  maintain  a  good  school  for  reading 
ting  ;  and  the  same  law  is  also  established  in 
Massachusetts. 

We  had  a  charming  view  of  the  fine  country,  with 
nherst  college  upon  an  eminence,  from  the  summit  of 
lill  a  few  miles  before  arriving  at  the  village  of  Hadley, 
where  the  regicide  judges  lived  after  their  retreat  had 
been  discovered  at  Newhaven.     It  is  related  that  when 
the  village  was  attacked,  during  Pliilip's  bloody  war  of 
1675,  it  would  have  probably  shared  the  fate  of  Brook- 
field  and  other  towns  through  which  we  passed  on  the 
road  from  Boston,  but  for  the  timely  appearance  of  a 
;rable  stranger,  who  by  his  skill  in  military  tactics 
encouragement  to  the  troops  repulsed  the  Indians, 
immediate    disappearance  after  the  retreat  of  tlie 
ny  induced  the  superstitious  inhabitants  to  consider 
that  he   was  their  guardian  angel,  and  had   been  ex- 
pressly sent  to  their  assistance.     It  was  Colonel  GofFe, 
"  e  emergency  of  the  case,  had  ventured  to  leave 
his  place  of  concealment  in  the  cellar  of  the  minister's 
use. 

Between  the  village  and  the  Connecticut  river,  two 
les  distant,  are  rich  and  beautiful  meadows,  imconfined 
by  fences,  but  well  planted  with  fruit  trees,  and  being 
overflowed  by  the  spring  fieshets,  which  leave  a  deposit, 
the  land  is  as  productive  as  any  in  the  state.  A  wooden 
bridge,  half  a  mile  in  length,  crosses  the  river  into  the 
prettiest  of  American  towns,  Northampton.  Nowhere 
"d  I  see  such  beautiful  villages  as  in  New  England,  of 
which  Concord  in  New  Hampshire,  Worcester,  and  Nor- 
thampton, rank  pre-eminent.  The  situation  of  this  last 
charming  one,  in  a  rich  country,  upon  a  noble  river, 
steam  navigation  to  the  ocean.  The  streets  are  un- 
like any  thing  English.  Frame  houses  possess  a  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness  of  appearance  which  it  is  impossible 
to  impart  to  our  heavy  town  abodes ;  and,  as  the  material 
of  which  they  are  built  can  be  moulded  into  more  elegant 
forms,  the  American  houses  are  generally  ornamented 
with  light  balconies  and  porticos,  supported  by  colunms 
of  the  Doric  or  Corinthian  oi'dcr.  1  thought  Northamp- 
ton the  most  delightful  and  enviable  place  I  had  ever  seen ; 
it  is  the  very  realisation  of  a  "  rus  in  urbr,"  the  streets 
being  so  thickly  planted  with  trees  of  a  primeval  growth 
that  their  boughs  are  almost  interwoven  across  the  road, 
and  the  neat  private  dwellings  and  shops  beneath  them 
appear  like  a  series  of  cottages  and  gardens.  The  town 
has  been  settled  nearly  180  years,  and  contains  above 
2000  inhabitants.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
which  is  crossed  at  South  Hadley  by  a  horse  ferry,  two 
miles  distant,  is  Mount  Holyoke,  1070  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river,  and  a  favourite  resort  of  travellers  and 
parties  of  pleasure.  Seven  carriages,  filled  principally 
with  ladies,  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mount  at  tlic  same 
time  as  myself.  The  road  winds  along  the  side  of  it 
through  a  dense  forest  of  trees,  until  within  400  feet  of 
tlio  summit,  where  it  is  necessary  to  dismount  and 
clamber  over  rough  loose  stones  and  logs  of  wood  for  the 
remaining  distance.  Bat  the.scene  which  bursts  upon  the 
spectator's  view,  as  he  steps  upon  the  bare  black  rock  on 
the  summit — a  scene  of  sublime  beauty,  of  which  but  an 
inadequate  description  could  be  conveyed — amply  repays 
him  for  his  trouble  and  fatigue.  A  more  charming  day 
could  not  have  been  desired  :  it  was  one  of  those  clear 
-American  atmospheres  which  are  unknown  in  our  own 
hazy  clime,  with  just  sufficient  light  floating  clouds  to 
throw  a  momentary  shadow  over  parts  of  the  rich  vale, 
which  lay  spread  out  beneath  in  all  the  various  hues  of 
a  quickly  ripening  harvest.  Innumerable  white  houses, 
and  pircs  of  churches,  were  seen  scattered  amongst 
the  trees  and  along  the  banks  of  the  smooth  but  r:i],i(!  Con- 
necticut, (up  which  a  solitary  steamer  was  slowly  creep- 
ing,) which  river  in  its  fantastic  and  capricious  windings 
returned  within  a  few  yards  of  the  same  spot,  allt  r  water- 
ing two  or  three  miles  of  the  vale — or,  after  being  con- 
cealed at  intervals  by  the  hills  and  woods,  would  again 
appear  with  its  silver}'  surface  glistening  amidst  the  dark 
foliage  at  the  distaiico  of  many  miles.  These  objects, 
and,  above  all,  the  high  and  rocky  mountains,  oontr.^sted 
with  the  smiling  valleys,  altogether  formed  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  panoramas  in  the  world.  Places  160 
miles  apart  from  each  other  were  distinctly  visible.  I 
soon  recognised  the  bluff  rocks  near  Newhaven,  at  eighty 
miles  distance,  though  only  400  feet  in  height,  and  could 
easily  trace  their  rugged  and  bold  outline  upon  the  clear 
horizon. 

I  had  carried  my  pencils  and  sketch  book  up  with  me; 
but  did  not  even  presume  to  take  them  from  my  pocket. 
So,  after  having  feasted  my  eyes  for  the  space  of  an 
hour,  I  went  into  the  small  fran»e  house  which  is  on  the 
summit,  for  sometliing  more  substantial.   The  occupant, 
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or  rather  tenant,  as  lie  pays  a  rent  of  100  dollars  pt 
num  for  the  spot  of  ground,  miirbt  be  au  old  sailor, 
tlie  extravagant  price  he  charges  for  refreshments 
in  nij'  opinion,  liis  money  is  well  earned,  as  li--  :;.- 
the  mount.un  daily  from  tlie  village  at  its  font.    I!,. 
in  the  ro.iiii  was  covered  with  a  number  ai'  I 
named  albums,  in  wliich  every  visiter, who  li.i    ...    ..  , 
in  a  sentimental,  witty  or  meditative  mood,  ii^^  i,„ 
proper  to  reeord  the  workings  of  his  mind,  which 
generally  bombastic  descriptions  of  the  view,  windimr  up 
with  a  mortal  lecture.     I  sympathised  deeply  with  "one 
poor  poet,  who  had  departed  from  the  usual  line,  with 
"O  great  Olympus,  fair  Northampton's  pride. 

How  hot  it  is  to  travel  up  thy  side  ! 
Hail  mighty  mount,  grand  beacon  of  our  sphere  I 
I  wonder  how  the  d— 1  I  got  here!" 
But  many  Smiths  and  Thompsons,  more  ambitious  of 
transmitting  their  names  to  remotest  posterity,  had  with 
laudable  zeal  engraven  tlieir  names  upon  the  hard  rock. 
Ihe  descent  is  even  more  difBcultthan  the  ascent   beino- 
so  precipitous.  '         " 

Proceeding  west,  the  road  passes  through  a  mountain- 
ous and  only  partially  cleared  country,  with  Hne  groves 
ot  noble  hemlock,  which  appeared  to  be  fast  diminishing 
in  number  from  the  bark  being  used  for  tanning  leather. 
We  were  five  hours  and  a  half  upon  the  road  from  Nor- 
Uiampton  to  Worthington,  though  only  nineteen  miles, 
from  littsfield  (where  an  agricultural  show  has  been 
established  upwards  of  twenty  ycai-s,  and  takes  place 
annually  in  October,)  the  road  ascends  a  hill  of  con- 
siderable height.  Being  formed  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  the 
foundation  on  the  outer  edge  is  made  with  »rces  1 
close  together,  covered  with  earth,  and  no  protection 
a  carriage  against  falling  over  the  side,  but  some  weak 
rails  generally  composed  of  small  trees  laid  horizontally 
in  the  fork  of  others  fixed  upright  in  the  ground, 
torming  a  very  ineflicient  fence  against  the  precipice 
close  to  which  the  coach  passes.  I  congratidatcd  myself 
upon  arriving  safely  at  the  summit  witli  a  fine  view  of 
the  GatskiU  Mountains  in  the  distance,  and  the  viUage 
m  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  two  miles  beneath  us.  The 
road  was,  however,  even  more  steep  than  on  the  side 
we  ascended ;  and  having  a  heavy  load  on  the  coach 
and  as  usual  in  America  no  slipper  on  the  wheel,  we  de- 
scended the  hill  with  such  frightful  speed  that,  whirlimr 
round  a  sharp  turn  (where  the  road  too  had  an  inclina 
tion  outwards,)  the  vehicle  lost  its  equilibrium,  the  pas- 
sengers screamed  out,  and  over  it  went.  I  would  not  at 
the  moment  have  given  half  a  dollar  to  insure  all  our 
lives..  1  saw  the  tops  of  the  trees  far  below,  and  thought 
nothing  could  save  us  from  perching  amongst  their 
The  rails  gave  way  with  a  crash,  when  T  ,,,., 
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lioiied  room  of  eighty  b 

well  calculated  for  sbuii 

with  scarcely  a  knot  upon  it 

doors   in  the  front  of  the  re 

entering  at  the  one  and  iIk 

the  members  of  the  society 

parately  also,  the  men  by  a 

women  by  one  at  the  north 

vated  seats  for  the  visiters  oc 

a  rail  dividinij  the  two  se.xt^.     _  _ 

for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before 

bled,  when  they   occupied  two  row 

each  other,  a  slight  opening  betwee 

floor  forming  the  boundary  line.     The 

in  drab  coats,  quaker  fashion,  but  with  a  rolling  collar; 
old-fashioned  dark  waistcoats  leaching  as  low  as  the 
"_^  gray  trowsers  of  striped  cotton  or  linen,  the 

hair  cut  short  m  front  and  allowed  to  grow  a  consider- 

blc  length  at  the  back  of  the  head  ;  the  women  in  while 
gowns,  with  large  muslin  caps  which  concealed  tlieir 
prohle,  and  high  heeled  shoes.  Bolh  sexes  entered 
with  a  singular  kind  of  springing  step,  as  if  walkin<r 
upon  the  toes.  The  total  number  of  members  includ- 
ing two  people  of  colour,  might  have  been  250,  of  which 
IJO  wore  males.  Amongst  them  were  30  or  40  child- 
ren from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  the  rest  were  from 
thirly  to  seventy  :  but  I  scarcely  observed  any  who  ap- 
peared between  those  two  periods.  Most  of  them  en 
tered  without  their  coals,  and,  Ihe  day  bein<r 
had  their  waistcoats  unbutt        '  '   " 

long  while  neckcloth  and  s 
green  riband  encircling  the  arm  above  the  elbow" 

commenced  by  the  whole  society  risin-r  "andre 

moving  the  benches  to  the  side  of  the  room,     fitlh  sexe. 

d   towards  the   line  of  demarcation  in  - 

close  column,  showing  a  front  of  16  by  8  deep,  but  ir 

oblique  Imes,  so  that  the  feet  of  the  two  people  on  the  in. 

thin  a  few  inches  of  the  boundary  line. 

' """"  ■■ '■•  paces  apart.     An  elder. 


boughs. 

surprised  by  a  sudden  and  violent  shock,  occasioned  by 
the  coach  falhng  on  the  friendly  stump  of  a  tree  which 
checked  us  in  our  course.  The  vehicle  in  part  over- 
hanging the  precipice,  carpet  bags  and  mail  bags,  trunks 
and  hat  boxes,  were  to  be  seen  roUing  down  the  hill  (,, 
the  depth  of  150  feet.  Regulus  of  old  could  not  h;,w 
had  a  more  uncomfortable  descent  in  his  barrel  than  ^i, 
should  have  had,  if  the  coach  bad 
farther  on  either  side  of  th 


to  display  a  clean 


;  their  hands  up  and  down  (I  hope  I  shall  bo  ex- 
•-  -  -  an  absurd  but  striking  simile)  like  so 
standing  upon  their  hind  legs.  Upim 
a  most  singular  scene  :  old  and  youno- 
ay  without  their  coats,  as  if  it  had  been 
nd  death  ;  while  the  room,  cor 
dred  people,  wa 

ing  to  the 


many  kangaroo 

the  whole.-it  wi 

were  dancing  a 

a  mailer  of  life 

not  fewer  than  six  or  seve 

sufl:beation.     Though  the 

most  laboriously,  they  wei 

sumo)  t         '         ■      ■ 


ling 


fashie 


words,  standii 


He 

carcely 


en  two  or  three 
stump.  There  were  c 
passengers  of  no  light  weight  inside,  and  I  was  one  of 
those  who  were  undermost.  A  strong  voice  called  out 
above  me.  Never  mind,  there's  no  one  hurt."  "  Thank 
you,  said  a  smothered  tone,  "  but  there  a'int  'casion  to 
speak  for  me,  I  guess."  As  soon  as  I  could  extricate 
myself  from  the  confused  mass  of  arms  and  legs,  and 
scramble  out  of  one  of  the  windows,  I  began  to  shake 
vhat  broken  limbs  I  had ;  but  finding 
and  one  or  two  contu 
'  ray  companions  were 


aysclf  to  discov 
only  a  sprained  thumb,  ditto  leg, 
sions  on  the  ribs,  and  that  nom 
much  more  injured,  I  began  lo 


We  had  just  raised  the  shattered  coach  Lainf  when 
some  peop  e  who  had  seen  it  upset  from  th?  Lebanon 
springs  galloped  up,  expecting  to  find  half  the  passeni 
gers  lultcd  ;  m  an  hour  more  1  was  in  the  Columbia  hall 


The  company  at  the  Lebane 


iiiorud  tc  Mutlicr  .inn. 

springs  during  the  s 


ner  flank  w 

while  those  on  the  outer  were 
stepping  out,  addressed  them 
with  his  back  to  the  wall,  his  feet  upon  the  li 
fronting  the  open  space  between  the  two  parti 
spoke  in  so  low  a  tone  of  voice  that  I  could  ■ 
catch  the  import  of  his  words,  but  understood  him  to 
thsy  had  assembled  there  to  pray,"  and  re. 
ig  "  suitable  exercise  ;"  when,  resuming  his 
hi'  iiibcis  sang  a  hymn,  moving  their  feet  in 
I :,  w  Inch  was  a  strange  composition,  equally 
hi  monotonous  as  an  Indian  chant  at  the 
'  I  ■  .  1:.  II  .iiMrum,  or  a  Burman  boat  song  as  I  have 
ncarii  it  on  iiic  Irawaddi,  to  which  it  bore  no  slight  re- 
semblance.  When  it  was  concluded,  they  knelt  in  si 
lence  tor  a  few  minutes,  and,  after  risino-,  another  eldcj 
addressed  us,  saying,  "  He  trusted  we  should  beha<e  will 
propriety  and  decency,  as  decent  people  ought,  and  recol 
!ect  that  we  were  in  a  house  of  worship,  though  we  were 
not  believers  of  the  same  faith  :"  an  address,  indeed,  that 
was  much  required  :  for  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  th 
Idea  that  we  were  in  a  theatre,  and,  had  any  one  set  th 
example,  I  have  but  little  doubt  there  would  have  been 
boisterous  round  of  applause.  In  truth  we  were  bu 
mere  spectators  ;  none  took  any  part  in  the  service,  bul 
immovable  and  attentive  to  the  proceed. 


say  that 


pale  and  ghastly  as  so  many  shrouded  bod 
ivmg  corpses,— an  appearance  they   wished  to  as- 
le,  1  should  imagine,  as  not  being  very  inviting  to 
eyes  of -'the  world's  people,"  as  they  term  us  old- 
d  lolks.     I  overheard  one  of  a  party  of  voumr 
.nen  sitting  in  rear  of  me,  who  could  not  at  all  contain 
themselves,  say,  "he  had  seen  an  Egyptian  mummy 
look  handsomer  than  any  of  them."     I  could  not,  how- 
eveisagrce  with  him  upon  that  score  ;  for  there  were  two 
or  three  pair  of  very  pretty  dark  eyes,  with  some  finely- 
formed  features.     One  young  girl,  in  particular,  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  who  paid  much  more 
attention  to  the  spectators  than  lo  her  devotions,  would 
doubtless  have  been  well  pleased  to  regain  her  former 
place  m  the  world.     She  was  in  the  last  low  of  females, 
3  that  no  one  could  overlook  her  motions  ;  and  all  the 
oung  people    were   similarly  disposed  of.     Those  who 
formed  the  first  row,  and  who  wore  confronted  face  to 
ith  the  men,  were  the  oldest  and  ugliest  of  the 
party  :  a  dangerous  post  like  this  was   not  assigned  to 
Jng  people,  with  such  eyes  as  interpreters,  an  elope- 
nt  liaviiig  occasionally  taken  place,  much  to  the  dis- 
may of  the  elders.     A  respectable,  middle-aoed  man 
-   -  had  received  the  visiters  and  shown  them  to  their 
I  with  great  civility,  look  no  part  in  the  performance 
of  the  above  ceremonies,  but  passed  his  time  in  cbserv- 
thc  effect  such  a  singular  show  had  upon  the  audi- 
!.     After   the  society  had  finished  their  first  dance 
g,  he  came  up  directly  in  front  of  me,  and  said 
three  j-oung  men   talking  and 
■ere  in  a  theatre  or  ball  room." 
es  were   turned  insltinter  in  my  direction  ;  but, 
tely  for  my   credit,  the    speaker  particularised 
md  i  discovered  they  were  the  "  Egyptian  mum- 
my    party.     He  continued  liis  lecture  by  telling  them, 
gh,  to  walk  out  upon  the  floor, 
f  they  had  any  thing 


he   had 
laughing, 


if  they 


ewmg  any 


her  hand  upon  the 


remained 

ings  before  them  as  they  would  if  \ 
-.1  a  place  of  public  amusement.     The  rest  of  the  men 
ow  d.vostcd   themselves  ot  their  coats,  hanging  them 

aZ^U^Vu      '?■  ^"'i-  ^f  ""^'^  °^  'he  womt-n  faid  Hr 
rhite  handkerchief  she  had  held 
benches;  indications  that  they  were  about 

'^'™  '■o^^'s  ,°''_a''"'"  forty  per.sons"s'tood  „,u., 
mainder  forming  a  column 
rri'inL-''?,  „""■;■  T  """"'  .",'='anee.  The  former  parly 
1  .tn,  r  \7J  ""  "'^''  '"""^  '">"''  attached  to  h 
Jl  that  I  could  distinguish  were,  "I  will  be  truly  good," 
frequently  repeated,)  and  the  latter  commenced  daucin. 
in  correct  time,  advancing  three  steps;  th  '■  •" 
three  and  retiring  again,  advanced 
round  at  intervals  ' 


•  backs  to  the  wall,  the  r 


bala 


Heeoi 
hed  lo 
and  allow  every  one 

to  say,  let  every  one  hear  what  it  was;  that  the  ,.=.  „, 
Ifie  visitors  had  behaved  respectably  and  with  propriety, 
and  had  his  thanks  forso  doing  ;  but,  that  for  Ihese  young 
men,  they  conducted  themselves  worse  than  heathens, 
«im  h.-,v.  ..^„  respect  for  the  religion  of  others;  that 
"-  -  andmg,  and  ihat  he  reprimanded 
The  young  men  looked  much 
„,       r.  ;"<=a'ly   opportunity  of  retiring, 

ety  afterwards  formed  a  column  of  five  in  front, 
in  the  centie  of  the  room,  whj 
sang  some  words  to  a  tune  hke  "  Yankee  doodle,"  the 
epping  off  at  quick  time,  and  marching  round 
as  correctly  as  any  well-drilled  batlalionrchanff. 
when  necessary,  and,  if  any  one  fell  out  in 
place  was  immediately  occupied  by  some  one 
•ear.     I  hey  beat  lime  by  moving  their  hands 
"  "-  beloie  described,  clapping  them  in  cer- 
hing  round 
Id,  the  inner  files  of  two 
truck  up,  and  they  moved 
s,  circling  round  tlie  room, 
ingmg  m  the  slow  parts  of  the  air:  then 


they  des( 

them    accordingly." 

abashed,    and    took 

The 

with  fourteen 


tain  parts  of  the  tune.     After   thus* 
several  times,  they  halted,   and,  the 
facing  about,  a  brisk  air  wa 
off  again  in  different  directi 
ting 


quicken 


■  theii 


.  the  more  lively 


pace  almost  lo  r 
parts.     Altogether  I  scarcely  eve 

well'dnltf""'  ti  ^'^^-'^T   "■^''^7  "''''"''  'be^rrwdenti; 
well  drilled,  or  they  could  not  have  acquired  such  skill 

n  "aL'daunfeli'"'  'v ''  "7'  '""''  '''  "''""^  °f  mareh- 

demb;:;i^:;:;::^::tftgtd  ^^ur^:;:^:^ 

'ue";"y  ",b  tf  ^"'"""i  perpendiculaVlines  a?d  7Z 
le  clea^^st  iZ  I'thriooTe';'  on°  '"''''"  '""'  ™"''™"'' 
a  hard  hour's  work,  the  first  speaker,  who  had 


sled 


'  to  behave  with  decen 


ard  and   spoke  to  the  follow 


again  came  for- 


'ish  I 


lords 
appear 


mg  effect:   "Friends, 


o  you.     No  doubt  what 


before,  turning 

■    I  ,  ,  '■y^^  whichaquad'- 

.1,.       ^'"^f  .ni'g'it   even  be  proud   of.      The   singers 

' '"  »  '°."'  'I"'  .'""<=  ^^^P'    "!'=''■  arms  close   to    their 

part  of  them  projecting  out,  and 


hodics,  with  the  lowe 


>v:;<^  tUZrdt  fi'ihih'nShrn"  ^faTed;-^^^ 

attention  and  good  conduct  beforTwe  cVmme.S': 
buTlam  n  r  °"'  '"'''""''  ^™"-''^^  from  it  indeed 
lyc,  however,  are  satisfied 
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the  rijrht  path,  that  the  Lord  is  pleased  and  is  reconcil- 
ed wii'h  ns.  Works  speak  for  themselves,  and  the  tree 
is  known  by  its  fruit ;  we  therefore  fear  not  the  taunts 
of  men.  There  are,  however,  so  many  sects,  so  many 
various  forms  of  religion,  so  many  crying  out  '  this 
is  the  right  way,'  and  '  this  is  the  right  way,'  that 
those  seeking  the  truth  scarcely  know  which  way  to 
turn  ;  but  ti^  yon  wish  to  be  saved,  if  any  of  you  feel  you 
have  need  of  salvation  (and  '  the  physician  is  only  re- 
quired by  tlie  sick')  it  is  here  only  to  bo  found — this  is 
the  only  true  path  ;  amongst  these  only,  these  the  true 
disciples  of  Christ,  who  follow  his  glorious  example  in 
taking  up  a  daily  cross,  and  denying  themselves  the 
things  of  this  world.  I  have  no  doubt  some  of  you  des- 
pise us,  and  that  all  of  you  profess  to  be  religious,  and  all 
neurit/  determine  upon  repenting  of  your  sins,  and  lead- 
ing a  new  life;  but  day  after  day  is  this  hour  of  reforma- 
tion put  off.  It  is  delayed  time  after  time  until  some 
more  convenient  opportunity.  We  desire  your  happi- 
ness, we  pray  for  your  good,  but  we  cannot  Hatter  you 
— not  one  of  you  wilt  he  saved,  unless  you  abstain  from 
the  lust  of  the  ficsli,  all  sin  and  worldly  desires,  and 
shun  the  eye,  the  pride  of  life— /Se  eye,  the  pride  of  life:' 
— The  speaker  here  becamequite  violent,  stamping  with 
his  feet,  and  holding  out  his  clenched  hand  while  he  re- 
peated the  last  sentence,  looking  hard  at  the  lady  spec- 
tators. "  Whence  arises  all  sin,  all  deadly  and  barbar- 
ouswars? — whence  this  sickness  which  now  desolates 
the  land  ?  Let  those,  then,  who  wish  to  be  saved,  for- 
sake those  things  wliich  separate  the  soul  from  God. 
Cease  to  do  evil,  and  you  will  learn  to  do  good  ;  imitate 
us  in  taking  Christ  for  a  pattern,  and  you  will  then  as- 
suredly find  salvation." 

His  address  lasted  about  twenty  minutes,  and  was  de- 
livered  with  great  energy  ;  but  he  was  an  illiterate  man, 
and  could  scarcely  speak  correct  English— evidently  la- 
bouring, too,  under  great  difficulty  from  want  of  words  to 
express  himself,  and  his  whole  discourse  abounded  with 
tautology.  I  was  rather  alarmed  lest  he  should  observe 
me  taking  notesof  his  lecture  ;  for,  had  he  only  cast  eyes 
upon  me,  I  should  have  received  no  gentle  reprimand. 
After  another  song,  the  meeting  broke  up,  having  lasted 


hour: 
I  had  '. 


one  of  the  elders,  who  a 
man.  He  stated  that  tl 
edofSOl)  people,  but  thi 
tended  service  together,  excepting  once  a  year,  when  all 
assembled.  In  answer  to  my  enquiries,  he  said  that  they 
had  received  an  addition  of  100  members  within  the  last 
two  years,  many  of  whom  were  English.  J  had  observed 
two  very  stout,  ruddy  faced,  farmer-looking  men,  who 
he  said,  had  only  just  arrived  from  my  native  country 
One  was  the  very  prototype  of  Friar  Tuck,  and  it  woulc 
be  a  considerable  lime  before  he  exchanged  his  fa 
cheeks  for  the  long  demure  face  of  the  rest  of  the  so 
ciety.  The  other  danced  round  the  room,  swinging  hii 
hands  about,  and  bellowing  at  the  full  extent  of  hi; 
voice,  as  if  he  was  stdl  tripping  it  at  .some  English  vil 
lagfi  wake.  'Tis  said  "there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun;"  but  it  seems  strange  that  such  tiinaticism  should 
exist  with  so  much  zeal  and  good  religious  feeling. 

The  village  is  remarkabln  for  the  neatness  and  cleanl 
ncss  of  the  houses.     The  school  is  well  conducted,   and 
the  children  educated  in  it  generally  possess  a  superior 
education  to  those  elsewhere.     After  acquiring  the  age  of 
maturity,  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  remain  with  the 
society,  but  are  free  to  return  to  the  world  ;  no 
I  hey  allowed  rashly  to  enlist  under  tiie  banners  of 
believers,"  but  must  seriously  take  the  matter  inlc 
sidcration,  and  even  nndergoa  noviciate  of  some  months, 
when,  if  still  of  the  .same  opinion,  they  are  admitted 
enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  the  other  members.  At 
time  indeed  they  may  withdraw,  but  cannot  claim 
compensation  for  the  time  they  may  have  worked  v 
the  lands  of  the  society,  nor,  should  they  have  thrown 
property  into   the  common  stock,  can  they 
thmigli  none  that  have  as  yet  withdrawn  have  gone  away 
empty-handed.     The  principal  rules  of  the  society  arc 
celibacy,  non-interference  with  politics,  peace  with  all 
mankind,  and  paying  to  every   man  his  due ;  nor  wili 
they  be  answerable  for  Ihe  debts  of  any  of  the  society, 
or  admit  any  one  as  a  member  who  has  not  honestly  dis. 
charged  all  his  pecuniary  debts.     No  one,  except  in  cast 
of  sickness  or  infirmity,  is  allowed  to  become  a  burther 
on  the  society  ;  but  all  must  work,  and  all  property  is 
in  common,  the  fruits  of  their  labour  being  thrown  intc 
a  general  fund.     The  women  arc  employed  in  knitting 
gloves,  making  fancy  ornaments,  and  spinning,  while 
the  men  follow  various  trades,  the  goods  being  exposed 
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tbr  sale  at  the  trustee's  office:  every  article  is  of  the 
best  quality,  but  the  price  is  exceedingly  high.  The 
women  who  sold  me  what  few  things  I  bought  used  as 
many  persuasives  as  the  most  experienced  shopkeeper 
in  England,  vvith  the  true  "will  you  look  at  this,  sir  ? — 
this  is  an  excellent  article,"  and  "  these  gloves  wear  re- 
markably well ;  you  had  better  take  a  pair,  sir."  They 
possess  about  three  thousand  acres  of  well  cultivated  land 
adjoining  the  village,  and  extensive  gardens  for  rearing 
seeds,  which  produce  a  considerable  income,  being  in 
great  demand  throughout  the  States.  The  society  is 
governed  by  two  elders  of  each  sex,  elected  by  the  mem- 
bers. Their  duty  is  to  give  information  to  candid  en- 
quirers, and  to  admit  those  who  desire  to  unite  them- 
selves to  the  society  ;  also  occasionally  to  preach  the 
gospel.  The  entire  body  is  divided  into  families  from  80 
to  100  members  each,  who  again  appoint  two  elders  as 
their  head,  whose  duty  it  is  to  manage  the  temporal  con- 
cerns of  the  family.  Their  houses  are  large,  commodi. 
ous,  and  substantial  brick  buildings,  four  stories  in 
height. 

The  society  is  also  divided  into  three  classes :  1st, 
those  who  do  not  assent  to  the  rule  of  celibacy,  but  re- 
side at  a  distance  from  the  village  with  their  own  fami- 
lies, attending  worship,  and  otherwise  conforming  to  the 
rules.  2dly,  Those  who  are  members,  but  can  return  to 
the  world's  people  whenever  they  think  fit;  and  3dly, 
those  who,  vowing  to  remain  members  in  perpetuum, 
have  entirely  given  themselves  up  as  followers  of  the 
faith.  They  all  live  in  a  remarkably  comfortable  man- 
ner, even  well,  in  the  sense  of  the  world,  with  whose 
people,  whoever,  they  will  not  eat  in  company  ;  but, 
when  some  of  them  rode  up  to  the  springs  in  a  ear,  they 
showed  that  they  possessed  a  taste  for  the  good  things 
of  this  life,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  sitting 
down,  taking  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  smoking,  and 
conversing  cheerfully.  Two  or  three  backslidings  have 
occurred  amongst  the  young  members,  who  have  eloped, 
proving  they  were  not  invulnerable  to  the  shafts  of 
that  little  urchin  Cupid;  and  I  shrewdly  suspect  that 
many  others  would  not  be  at  all  backward  in  follow- 
ing the  same  example,  did  but  an  opportunity  occur. 
The  sect,  however,  gains  ground  considerably,  and  there 
are  not  fewer  than  5000  Shakers  in  the  United  States, 
though  it  is  but  fifty-nine  years  since  Mrs.  Lee,  or 
"Mother  Ann,"  as  she  is  called,  emigrated  from  Eng- 
land. She  was  a  native  of  Manchester,  and  married  to 
a  blacksmith  in  that  town,  and  is  considered  the  founder 
of  that  sect,  though  several  people  had  formed  them- 
selves into  a  society  following  the  same  mode  of  worship 
as  early  as  1747.  She  was  an  illiterate  woman,  un- 
able either  to  reader  write.  The  cruelpersecution.s  she 
suffered  in  England,  on  account  of  her  religious  opinions, 
induced  her  to  embark,  with  her  husband  and  others  of 
the  same  persuasion,  for  America,  in  1774,  where  she 
established  herself,  near  Albany,  twenty-five  miles  from 
Lebanon,  removing  to  the  latter  place  some  few  years 
after,  and  dying  in  1784,  in  her  forty-eighth  year.  Le- 
banon is  now  the  head  of  the  Shaking  church.  That 
such  a  sect  is  not  well  calculated  for  a  young  and  thinly- 
inhabited  country  is  self-evident;  for  though,  by  their 
sobriety,  good  faith,  honest  and  upright  conduct,  they 
set  an  example  to  the  rest  of  mankind  worthy  of  imita- 
tion, and  most  of  their  regulations  are  founded  upon 
highly  moral  and  admirable  principles,  yet  others  are 
fallacious,  and  the  argument  upon  which  they  rest  is 
altogether  untenable.  They  hold  that  the  millennium 
has  commenced,  and  that  all  the  human  race  is  to  be 
extinct  by  conforming  to  their  first  great  precept  of 
celibacy.  Without  such  a  fundamental  rule,  indeed, 
such  a  society  could  not  long  exist.  Professing  to  be 
close  imitators  of  Christ,  they  are  far  from  it.  The  Sa- 
viour  of  the  world  went  about  doing  good,  exposing 
himself  to  the  ingratitude  of  those  he  served,  and  at 
last,  tbr  their  sakes,  snfteringan  ignominous  and  painful 
death  ;  while  they,  who  pretend  to  take  him  as  at  pat- 
tern, load  an  easy  and  comfortable  life,  and  seem  chiefly 
occupied  in  adding  to  their  worldly  riches,  while  their 
charity  is  bounded  by  the  chain  of  hills  which  encircle 
their  settlement.  That  such  a  society  should  exist  for  a 
day,  in  the  present  intellectual  state  of  the  world,  is  truly 
astonishing  ;  but  "  nil  admirari"  appears  to  be  the  motto 
of  common  sense.  The  society  is  composed  chiefly  of 
ignorant  and  illiterate  people,  and  of  many  who  have 
been  disappointed  in  life,  and  have  thus  withdrawn 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  unable  to  bear  up 
and  strive  against  the  adversities  of  their  lot  as  true 
Christians. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  wells  is  73= 
Fahrenheit;  it  is  pleasant  totho  taste, and,  being  devoid 
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Muriate  of  soda  0.75;  Sulphate  of  lime  1.50;  Carbonate 
of  lime  0.57. 

It  boils  up  in  the  gardens  of  the  hotel  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  supply  the  requisite  baths,  and  is  afterwards 
used  for  setting  in  motion  the  wheels  of  three  manufac- 
tories. I  was  much  amused  by  seeing  a  large  parly  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  fresh  arrivals,  assemble  round  the 
spring  one  evening,  tasting  the  water  and  passing  their 
opinion  upon  its  merits,  some  even  refusing  to  put  the 
glass  to  their  lips,  fearing  the  effects  of  a  draught,  when 
they  had  been  faking  plentiful  potions  of  the  same  at 
the  dinner  table. 

The  evenings  were  usually  passed  in  dancing  except 
on  Saturday,  the  Sabbath  commencing  with  some  of  the 
New  Englanders  at  sunset  on  the  preceding  day.  The 
band  consisted  of  two  negroes  playing  on  violins,  and  a 
third  upon  a  bass.  The  leader  of  the  sable  trio  (a  barber, 
by  the  by,  composing  part  of  the  establishinent  of  the 
house)  acted  as  a  kind  of  mailre  du  ballet,  crying  out 
"  Balanciey  !" — "  tan  your  palners  !" — "  La's  shen  !" 
and  other  jargon,  utterly  unintelligible  even  to  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  figure  of  every  quadrille. 
The  ladies'  dancing  was  a  composition  of  walking,  run- 
ning, and  shuffling  ;  the  gentlemen  acquitted  themselves 
as  loell  as  gentlemen  generally  do.  1  overheard  one, 
who  prided  himself  a  good  deal  on  his  manner  of  twirl- 
ing round  the  room,  say  that  he  had  "  the  best  waltz- 
ing master  in  Paris,  last  winter." 

Amongst  other  resources  for  killing  time  at  the 
springs,  nine-pins  bore  a  prominent  part.  I  accompani- 
ed some  gentlemen  to  the  alloy  ono  day  for  llie  purpose 
of  playing,  when,  our  number  on  each  side  being  un- 
equal, one  of  the  party  (a  young  collegian  fiom  Nuw- 
haven)  invited  a  gentlemanly-looking  man  to  join  us 
in  a  rubber;  he  consented  to  play  a  single  game  after 
some  hesitation,  and  came  off  winner.  At  dinner  I 
heard  a  voice  familiar  to  my  ear  say,  from  behind  my 
chair,"  What  will  you  take,  sir?"  and  -turning  round 
saw  our  friend  of  tlie  morning  acting  in  capacity  of 
waiter;  he  certainly  possessed  a  more  intellectual  coun- 
tenance than  two  thirds  of  the  people  at  table. 

Feeling  myself  sufficiently  recovered  to  undergo  the 
dislocating  motion  of  the  road,  and  all  my  acquaintanco 
at  the  springs  taking  their  departure,  I  also  stepped  into 
the  coach  on  the  morning  of  the  Lst  of  August,  and,  be- 
ing the  only  passenger,  imagined  I  should  have  a  quiet, 
easy  journey,  but  soon  found  myself  egregiously  mis- 
taken. There  not  being  suflicienl  weight  to  steady  the 
vehicle  on  its  clumsy  springs,  it  was  tossed  to  and  fro 
like  a  ship  in  a  gale  of  wind.  We  passed  through  the 
small  manufacturing  towns  of  Nassau  and  Alvia.  Some 
singular  signs  in  the  latter  attracted  my  attention;  ono 
especially,  of  "  Miss  Simms,  Tailoresr,,"  emblazoned  in 
large  characters  upon  a  board  against  the  house-side, 
struck  me  as  a  novel   mode  of  a  lady  earning  a  liveli- 

The  entrance  to  the  city  of  Troy,  twenty-five  miles 
from  Lebanon,  through  an  excavated  rock,  which  forms 
part  of  the  classically  named  Mount  Ida,  is  exceedingly 
pretty.  The  city,  containing  about  12,000  inhabitants, 
occupies  an  alluvial  plain  of  some  extent  between  the 
mount  and  the  Hudson  River.  Having  some  spare  time, 
I  walked  through  several  of  the  street.',  and  visited  the 
Episcopal  Church,  which  has  a  very  tasteful  Gothic 
tower  :  one  of  the  prettiest  specimens  of  architecture  I 
saw  in  the  United  States  ;  but  the  body  of  the  church, 
not  being  built  in  unison  with  it,  gives  the  edifice  the 
air  of  a  piece  of  patch-work.  An  elegant  and  large 
court-house  was  completed,  with  the  exception  of  its 
portico,  in  a  street  adjoining  the  church;  but  it  bore  too 
strong  a  resemblance  to  the  United  States'  Bank  at 
Philadelphia,  of  which  I  had  since  seen  so  many  fac- 
similes, to  have  many  charms  fur  me.  The  building 
was  entirely  of  white  marble,  and  modelled  after  the 
temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens.  The  gallant  "  Trojans," 
as  the  inhabitants  call  themselves,  were  partaking  of 
the  New  York  panic,  and  leaving  the  city  in  crowds,  on 
account  of  a  few  cases  of  cholera  being  reported. 

The  river,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  rnile  wide,  is 
c.-ossed  by  a  horse-ferry  to  the  village  of  Watervliel, 
where  "  Mother  Ann"  originally  established  herself;  and 
a  few  miles  farther  the  road  passes  the  houses  of  some 
married  Shakers,  belonging  to  the  Niskayuna  settlement, 
three  miles  to  the  southwest.  From  this  place  to 
Schenectady  the  country  is  dull,  uninteresting  in  point 
of  scenery,  and  devoid  of  habitations  ;  but  now,  having 
gained  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk  River,  a  rich  alluvial 
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soil  presents  itself.  TlierR  is  but  liltifi  worthy  of  notice 
ill  the  town,  excepting  Union  College,  on  an  eminence 
near  the  road  from  Troy.  Only  two  large  builtlinn-s, 
forming  part  of  what  is  intended,  are  at  present 
erected  ;  but  several  more  are  to  be  immediately  added, 
and,  the  adjoining  grounds  being  spacious,  it  promises 
to  become  a  pretty  spot.  The  college  has  been  very 
liberally  endowed  by  the  state  to  the  amount  of  300,(100 
dollars,  and  the  number  of  students  at  this  time  is  about 
200.  Dr.  Nott,  the  president,  is  not  only  a  good  classi- 
cal scholar,  but  an  e.^collent  and  persevering  mechanic. 
Some  of  his  inventions  have  even  gained  a  considerable 
name  in  England,  amongst  which  is  an  improvement 
in  hot  air  stoves  for  heating  cathedrals  and  large  build- 
ings. He  has  expended  also  large  sums  of  money  in 
experiments  upon  sleam-vcssels;  several  of  which  are 
constructing  upon  his  plan  of  having  twenty  small  boil- 
ers, instead  of  two  or  four  large  ones,  and  are  considered 
safer  than  those  generally  in  use,  and  equally  swift. 
After  passing  two  hours  in  Schenectady,  I  entered  the 
packet  boat  on  the  Erie  Canal,  and  proceeded  at  the  rate 
of  four  miles  an  hour,  on  a  line  parallel  with  tlie  Mohawk. 
This  immense  work,  which  connects  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson  with  those  of  Lake  Eric,  was  commenced  in 
1817,  at  the  suggestion  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  at  that  time 
governor  ofthe  state  of  New  York.  The  packet  boats, 
as  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  are  large  and  well 
furnished  with  excellent  sleeping  berths,  and  the  charge 
very  reasonable,  being  only  three  cents  per  mile,  break- 
fast and  dinner  being  provided  on  equally  moderate 
terms;  so  that  the  travelling  is  rendered  more  agreeable 
and  almost  as  speedy  as  upon  the  rough  turnpikes. 

I  varied  my  mode  of  travelling  by  leaving  the  boat 
Eometimes  at  the  locks,  and  walking  on,  being  able  at  a 
moderate  pace  to  keep  a-head  of  it.  Upon  arriving  at 
the  first  lock,  we  found  more  than  twenty  boats  wait- 
ing for  their  turn  to  pass  through;  but  all  were  oblig- 
ed to  give  way  to  our  vessel,  which,  paying  a  higher 
toll,  claimed  priority  of  passage.  The  legality  of  "this 
preference  did  not,  however,  appear  to  be  at  all  compre- 
hended by  the  passengers  in  the  other  boats,  nor  did 
they  submit  to  it  without  murmuring,  thinking  (as  they 
said)  that  all  boats  "wore  alike  free  and  equal."  We 
had  only  ten  passengers,  although  there  was  ample  ac- 
commodation for  forty.  We  experienced  an  hour's 
delay  during  the  night,  from  the  horses  of  a  vessel 
a-head  of  us  breaking  loose,  and  galloping  down  upon 
our  tram,  which,  throwing  their  driver  head  foremost 
into  the  canal,  followed  the  example  of  the  others  by 
breaking  the  tow  rope  and  scampering  off,  leaving  the 
man  rolling  about,  half  stunned,  in  the  water. 

In  the  morning  we  had  a  dense  fog,  not  uncommon  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mohawk,  and  which,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  elsetvhere,  was  the  forerunner  of  a  very  hot  day. 
The  comitry  through  which  we  passed  was  pretty  well 
diversified  with  hills  and  rich  meadows  of  Indian  corn  on 
the  banks  of  tlic  stream,  and  the  farmers  were  every 
where  employed  in  reaping  or  cradling  tlie  grain  on  the 
uplands.  As  the  canal  approaches  the  little  falls  of 
the  I\Iohawk,  fifty  miles  from  Schenectady,  the  scenery 
improves,  and  has  some  claims  to  picturesque.  I  had 
heard  so  much  in  praise  o{  it  that  I  stepped  out  of  (he 
boat  at  the  first  lock,  half  a  mile  from  the  village,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  but  of  sketching  some  of 
this  far-famed  scenery,  and  walked  past  it  all,  momenta- 
rily expecting  to  come  upon  something  excessively  grand 
and  sublime,  so  mucli  had  I  been  deceived  by  exligge- 
rated_ description!  Although  very  pretty,  no  part  of  it 
can  VIC  with  Matlock  in  Derbyshire.  There  is  one  bend 
in  the  canal  which  winds  round  the  rocky  mount,  and 
under  some  dark  bleak,  impending  crags,  with  the  noisy 
torrent  of  the  Mohawk  washing  its  base,  and  the  spires 
of  the  village  churches  with  a  fine  aqueduct  visible 
through  the  excavation,  which  would  form  a  pretty 
sketch,  but  notliing  to  warrant  the  overdrawn  descrip- 
tions given  me.  Having  to  pass  through  five  locks  in 
succession,  we  had  time  to  cross  the  aqueduct  to  the  vil- 
lage on  the  opposite  side  ofthe  river,  which  is  becoming 
a  manufacturing  town  of  some  importance,  from  the 
great  water-power  afforded  by  the  fails.  Its  progress  and 
prosperity  have  been  considerably  retarded  for  some  years, 
owmg  to  the  most  valuable  and  useful  ground  being  the 
property  of  a  gentleman  in  England,  who  did  not  dis- 
pose of  It  until  last  year,  when  it  was  purchased  by  a 
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company,  who  arc  proceeding  rapidly  in 
ot  numerous  manufactories.    Large  pieces  of  rock  in  the 
river  here  present  a  singular  appearance,  from  being  wo 
perfectly  hollow  and  round  like  a  caldron,  the  shell 
rim,  as  it  were,  being  reduced  in  many  p.irts  to  a  ft 
inches  in  thickness.     Other  rocks  arc  bored  through 
circles  with  as  smooth  a  surface  as  if  they  had  been 
chiseled  or  worked  out  with  an  au"-cr.      These  cifects 
are  supposed  to  have  been  produced   by  small  pebbles 
having  lodged  in  an  orifice  in  the  rock,  and  been  agitated 
by  the  eddies  and  force  ofthe  current,  until  they  incrcas- 
ed  the  opening  sufficiently  to  admit  larger  stones,  which, 
in  process  of  time,  formed  those  singular  excavations. 

From  the  Little  Falls,  the  canal  passes  tlirough  Her- 
kimer or  German  Flats,  a  fine  rich  tract  of  country,  with 
farms  varying  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
acres,  at  about  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  yielding 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  of  wheat,  or  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  bushels  of  Indian  corn.  At  Frankfort,  a 
few  miles  further,  it  does  not  exceed  from  twenty  to  fifty 
dollars,  the  soil  appearing  ricli  and  fertile,  but  in  a  poor 
state  of  cultivation.  The  f^irming  of  the  Dutch  on  the 
flats  fbrms  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  their  slovenly 
neighbours.  At  this  last  village,  "  the  long  level"  com- 
mences, the  canal  running  a  distance  of  sixty-nine  miles 
to  the  town  of  Syracuse,  witliout  a  single  intervening 
lock. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon  we  entered  Utica, 
eighty  miles  from  Schenectady,  having  been  twenty-two 
hours  on  our  journej',  and  stepped  from  the  canal  into  the 
United  States  Hotel,  where  wc  were  accommodated  with 
excellent  rooms. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

_.     FALLS  OF  TRENTO.N— MAIL  BAGS— .NAMES. 

Haying  hired  one  of  the  four-wheeled  carriages  known 
Philadelphia  as  a  "  dearborn,"  in  tiie  eastern  states  as 
'  carryall,"  and  in  Utica  as  a  "  wagon,"  africnd(.\lr.B.) 
d  myself  started  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  3d  of  August 
upon  an  excursion  to  the  Trenton  Falls.  The  road  being 
rough  and  mountainous,  and  the  day  excessively  hot,  we 
pulled  up  at  a  small  tavern,  eight  miles  from  the  town,  to 
give  the  horse  some  water.     While  I  was  holding  the 
bucket,  mine  host  came  out,  and,  after  looking  on  quietly 
for  some  time  without  tendering  his  assistance,  he  ob- 
served that  we  "  had  better  let  the  beast  stand  in  the  shade 
minute  or  two  until  it  became  cool,  and  then  it  would 
proceed  more  cleverly  on  the  journey."     I  understood 
him  immediately,  and  determining  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge, led  the  horse  into  the  shade  ofthe  house,  when  the 
'""owing  conversation  ensued,  much  to  the  amusement 
my  companion,  who  did  not  at  first  comprehend  our 

Landlord.  "  You  are  from  the  southv.-ard,  I  o-uess  " 

Myself.  "  No— from  Utica."  ^ 

"-\ye,  but  you  don't  keep  there,  I  reckon." 

"  No,  in  the  southward." 

"Aye,  I  guessed  so;  but  whereabouts?" 

"Oh!  south  of  Washington." 

"Ah!  pretty  sickly  there  now?" 

"  No,  pretty  smart." 

"But  there's  tarnation  little  travelling  now;  last  fall 
his  here  road  was  quite  unpassable,  but  now  I  have  been 
fixing  it  myself,  expecting  company,  and  no  one  comes." 

"  You  will  have  them  all  here  when  the  cholera  panic 
has  subsided  a  little." 

"I  don't  know  that;  I  heard  a  gentleman,  who  had 
been  in  the  soutli,  say  the  other  day  that  there  was  very 
Uttle  money  there  now;  the  southerners  wouldn't  care  a 
fig  for  the  cholera,  they'd  clear  out  tarnation  soon  if  they 
had  plenty  of  money  to  spare;  ain't  it  so?" 

I  liad  now  put  one  foot  on  the  step  of  our  vehicle,  but 

me  host  was  not  yet  satisfied,  so  he  followed  mc  up 

ith— "But  you  arc  going  to  the  west,  I  expect?" 

"  Perhaps  we  may." 

"Ayf.  you  came  down  the  canal." 

"That's  fine  travelling;  tliat's  what  I  like;  you  push 
along  so  slick,  there's  no  chance  of  getting  one's  neck 
broke  as  there  is  aboard  those  stages  on  the  rough  turn- 
pi  kcs;  if  the  boat  sinks,  one's  only  up  to  one's  knees  in 
water.    You'll  see  the  falls?" 

Wc  are  going  there  now;  wliich  is  the  way?"  So,  rc- 
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cimcn  ot  an  American  pot.li. 
and  drove  on,  subsequentiv  (u 

photic.  Though  the  Yanl.r,  ,  ,  :  ,  ,  ,  ly  inquisi- 
tive, yet  there  is  nothing  .1:  ,  ,  i  ,:  .  ^  ./manner; 
nor  did  I  ever  feel  annoyed  li  i:  .  :  j-:  ,.  ^url,  pryin<r 
questions,  generally  leading  t"he,n  "  considerably  on  the 
wrong  trail,"  as  they  would  say,  or  else,  having'satisficd 
them,  commencing  a  cross-examination,  to  which  they 
always  submitted  with  good  grace. 

After  a  pleasant  ride  of  fourteen  miles,  we  arrived  at 
the  hotel,  a  short  distance  from  the  village  of  Trenton, 
and  proceeded  immediately  to  view  the  falls,  v/hich  com- 
mence within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  house,  tliough 
entirely  concealed  Com  it  by  a  thick  intervening  forest 
To  see  them  to  advantage,  it  is  necessary  to  descend  a 
rocky  precipice  nearly  one  hundred  feet  perpendicular, 
into  the  ravine  along  which  the  dark  stream  winds  its 
course.  Scarcely  any  thing  can  be  conceived  more  grand 
or  picturesque  than  the  first  view  ofthe  surrounding  ob- 
jects after  the  visiter  has  gained  the  rocky,  and,  at  this 
season,  dry  bed  of  the  winter's  torrent.  I  have  seen 
many  falls,  but  none  possessing  such  a  variety  of  scenery 
or  differing  so  much  in  tlio  formation  of  the  cataract  as 
these;  and  of  their  sublimity  but  a  very  faint  idea  can  be 
conveyed  from  description.  The  impetuous  rush  of  water 
during  successive  ages  has  worked  a  bed  for  itself  through 
a  ridge  of  limestone  rocks,  which  extends  from  the  Mo- 
hawk to  the  nortliward  as  far  as  the  St.  Lawrence ;  but 
in  several  places  it  appears  to  have  encountered  a  reef  of 
harder  materials,  which  has  been  able  to  withstand  tlic 
force  of  the  torrent.  There  are  several  of  these  lodges, 
occupying  an  extent  of  about  two  miles,  over  which  the 
stream  is  precipitated.  Of  these  the  High  Falls  are  the 
finest,  being  one  hundred  and  nine  feet  in  height,  includ- 
ing a  small  intervening  slope,  which  breaks  the  perpen- 
dicular fall,  and,  dividing  it  into  two  cataracts,  renders  it 
more  picturesque  than  if  falling  in  one  unbroken  sheet. 

The  Americans  possess  a  most  singular  taste  for  mar- 
ring the  beauty  of  every  place  which  can  boast  of  any 
thing  like  scenery,  by  introducing  a  bar-room  into  the 
most  romantic  and  conspicuous  spot.  Consequently  there 
is  a  little  white,  painted  wooden  shanty  perched  upon  the 
very  brow  of  the  High  Fall,  fi-om  which  all  kinds  of  li- 
quors arc  distributed  to  the  Yankee  admirers  of  nature, 
after  they  have  undergone  the  overpowering  fatigue  of 
walking  ibur  hundred  yards  from  the  hotek  It  proved 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  further  progress  of  a 
large  party,  who  had  fiockcd  round  me,  passing  the  most 
candid  and  unconcerned  opinions  possible  upon  my  ef- 
forts at  delineating  the  scenery.  Numerous  fossil  organic 
remains  are  visible  in  the  loily  banks  which  bound  the 
ravine ;  and  the  formation  of  the  singular  holes  on  the 
rocks,  similar  to  those  at  the  Little  Falls  of  tlie  Mohawk, 
is  hero  seen  actually  in  process.  Blany  are  formed  by 
the  backwater  of  the  rapids.  One,  called  the  "  Rocky 
Heart,"  from  its  striking  resemblance  to  the  common  re- 
presentation of  the  scat  of  life,  has  been  made  by  two  of 
these  eddies.  The  water  rushing  over  a  slight  fall  pro- 
ceeds on  its  course  for  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  when  ar- 
riving at  a  narrow  pass,  the  bottom  or  point  of  the  heart 
as  It  were,  it  separates  in  the  centre,  returning  back  to 
the  fall  on  each  side  of  the  river's  bed,  and  has  thus  wash- 
ed away  the  rock  into  a  circular  chasm.  Adjoining  is  a 
natural  well,  called  "Jacob's  Kettle,"  about  six  feet  deep, 
and  three  in  diameter.  The  bottom  is  covered  to  some 
depth  witli  round  pebbles,  which  have  been  deposited 
there  during  the  floods,  and  been  employed  in  formine 
the  kettle.  ^ 

The  width  of  the  ravine,  tlirough  which  the  stream 
takes  Its  course,  varies  from  one  to  three  hundred  yards. 
At  the  lower  end,  where  the  bed  is  formed  of  a  smooth 
level  rock,  walking  is  as  safe  and  agreeable  as  upon  any 
well  laid  pavement:  but  at  tlic  upper  it  contracts  to  a  nar- 
row pass,  and,  the  rocks  rising  in  a  smooth  perpendicular 
mass,  the  passage  is  rendered  rather  dangerous;  and  few 
people  attempt  to  pass  the  Rocky  Heart,  the  path  not  ex- 
ceeding six  inches  in  width,  the  water  being  of  a  pitchy 
blackness,  forty  feet  deep. 

Haying  passed  some  very  agreeable  hours  at  tliis  en- 
chanting spot,  we  again  stepped  into  our  dearborn,  carry, 
all,  or  wagon,  and,  turning  our  backs  upon  Trenton  and 
U  delightful  scenery,  arrived  at  the  summit  of  a  long  hill 
ive  miles  from  Utioa,  without  any  adventures,  or  incident. 
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worth  recording.  Upon  gaining  this  heiglit,  the  sun  was 
drawing  nigh  to  the  horizon,  and  casting  a  mellow  tint 
over  the  extensive  landscape,  which  was  beautifully  inter- 
spersed with  all  the  requisites  to  form  an  attractive  scene. 
I  was  about  expressing  my  admiration,  when  seeing  the 
long  steep  descent  down  which  I,  as  whip,  was  to  guide 
our  vehicle,  my  thoughts  were  immediately  diverted  else- 
where, and  I  observed  (having  the  upset  at  Lebanon  upper- 
most in  my  imagination)  tliat  "  I  should  not  like  to  de- 
scend such  a  iiill  in  a  heavy  coach."  My  companion  an- 
swering, that  "  the  Americans  despised  drag-chains  and 
slippers,"  I  was  about  to  exemplify  the  truth  of  his  remark 
by  giving  him  a  full  and  true  account  of  my  misfortunes 
lite  preceding  week,  when  I  felt  the  carriage  pressed  too 
much  upon  the  horse,  and  attempted  to  check  it,  but  in 
vain  ;  for  owing  to  some  accident  or  mistake  at  the  hotel, 
a  strap  upon  the  collar  of  the  harness  had  given  way,  so 
that  the  horse,  unable  to  keep  the  carriage  oiF  his  legs,  be- 
came frightened  and  set  off  at  full  gallop,  kicking  most 
violently,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  our  legs.  Mr.  B.  lifted 
his  upon  the  seat  in  the  first  instance,  and  then,  wisely 
thinking  "discretion  the  better  part  of  valour,"  lifted  his 
whole  body  out  behind  (knocking  my  hat  over  my  eyes 
in  the  hurry  of  his  movements,)  but,  not  being  able  to  re- 
linquish his  hold  of  the  vehicle  immediately,  he  cut  up 
the  rough  road,  with  his  knees,  like  a  plough,  for  a  con- 
siderable distance ;  or,  as  he  afterwards  more  classically 
compared  it,  like  Hector  dragged  by  the  car  of  Achilles 
round  the  walls  of  Troy.  When  freed  from  his  additional 
weight,  I  was  carried  along  with  the  rapidity  of  a  whirl- 
wind :  the  foot-board  splintering  in  all  directions  from  the 
incessant  battering  of  the  horse's  heels.  A  broad  deep 
ditch  ran  upon  either  side  of  the  road,  so,  perceiving  if 
attempted  to  overturn  myself  in  either  direction,  I  should 
be  dashed  with  great  violence  upon  the  ground,  and 
membering  tlie  cautious  advice  Phseton  received  from  the 
old  gentleman,  his  father,  when  he  drove  the  fiery  car, 
"  medio  tulissimus  ibis,"  I  kept  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  pulling  hard  upon  the  reins  to  prevent  the  h( 
falling  down.  I  knew  that  a  serious  obstacle  opposed 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  in  the  shape  of  a  narrow  bridge 
over  a  deep  and  broad  ravine,  with  a  deep  stream,  wh 
I  might  even  meet  with  the  fate  of  the  above  worthy  hi 
self;  so  I  dashed  the  horse  at  a  high  rail  and  fence  a 
turn  of  the  road,  wliere  a  temporary  bridge  crossed  the 
ditch.  He  seemed  to  comprehend  me ;  for 
after  a  vast  heaving  and  rolling,  a  kind  of  tottering  doubt 
whether  we  should  capsize  or  not,  which  would  have 
ejected  any  thorough  landsman  from  his  seat.  The  strong 
wall  brought  us  to  a  sudden  check,  1  was  from  my  seat 
in  an  instant,  at  the  head  of  the  horse,  who  was  striving 
to  scramble  over  it;  but  he  soon  desisted,  having, like  my- 
self, had  quite  enough  of  such  work  in  the  last  half  mile, 
Mr.  B.  was  still  far  away,  peering  through  the  clouds  of 
dust,  to  see  what  had  become  of  me,  fearing  the  result  of 
my  rapid  descent.  He  was  much  cut  and  bruised, 
the  horse  from  kicking  the  wagon,  and  vice  vei 
alone  escaped  uninjured,  being  but  a  sufferer  in  the  purse, 
from  the  compensation  we  were  obliged  to  make  the  owner 
of  the  steed  and  vehicle,  for  injuries  received.  In  m;- 
case  the  names  of  the  two  places  "  Lebanon  Shakers,' 
and  "  Trenton  Falls,"  are  incongruous;  they  should  be  the 
"Trenton  Shahers"  and  "Lebanon  Falls;"  as  such  I 
shall  ever  remember  .tbcm,  and  with  them  the  recollection 
of  my  shaking  in  the  wagon,  and  upsetting  in  the  coach, 
will  always  be  associated. 

The  above  accident  detained  us  a  few  day  at  Utiea,  Mr. 
B.  being  too  unwell  to  proceed  on  his  journey ;  but  the 
cause  could  scarcely  be  regretted,  since  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  an  eminent  barrister 
residing  in  the  town,  who  had  been  on";  of  our  fellow- 
passcngors  from  Schenectady,  and  from  whom  we  re- 
ceived much  kind  attention. 

The  town  or  city  of  Utica,  as  I  believe  it  is  now  called, 
occupies  a  gentle  slope,  rising  to  the  west,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Mohawk,  and  until  the  commencement  of  the  canal 
was  an  inconsiderable  place,  with  a  population  of  about 
3000.  Since  the  completion  of  that  work,  it  has  aug- 
mented to  10,000  souls,  and  is  daily  on  the  increase.  Tlie 
hue  of  canal,  which  eight  years  since  was  on  the  outskirts, 
r  passes  directly  through  the  centre  of  the  city,  giving 
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;  convenient  than 


it  a  pleasing  appearance, to  which  the  innumerable  wooden 
bridges  with  their  light  open  railing  greatly  contribute. 
The  inhabitants  are  well  aware  of  its  rising  importance, 
predicting  already  that  the  state  government  will  be  re- 
moved from  Albany,  and  that  the  future  laws  will  emanate 
from  their  capitol,  whose  site  they  have  marked  out  in  a 
square  at  the  upper  end  of  the  city,  on  a  rising  eminence, 
whence  its  dome  will  be  seen  by  the  surrounding  country 
for  forty  miles.  The  streets  are  also  laid  out  in  a  slyle 
befitting  the  capital  of  the  most  populous  stale  in  the 


count  for  its  rapid  increase,  until  he  discovers  that  every 
stream  from  the  neighbouring  hills  is  covered  with  such 
speculations,  and  the 'margin  of  every  creek  is  peopled. 
The  goods  being  transported  from  the  town,  it  derives  all 
the  benefit,  without  any  of  the  inconvenience,  arising  from 
numerous  manufactories. 

At  VVhitesborough,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  is  the 
singular  but  laudable  "  Oneida  Institution  of  Science  iind 
Industry,"  which,  similar  to  some  institutions  in  Switzer- 
land, combines  learning  with  manual  labour.  It  was  first 
established  by  a  clergyman  in  bad  health,  who,  opening 
a  small  school  ten  years  since,  discovered  that,  by  the 
pupils'  working  for  a  few  hours  daily,  Ihey  earned  sufii- 
cicnt  money  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  education. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  much  encouraged  and  had  se- 
veral benefactors.  There  is  a  farm,  containing  upwards 
of  one  hundred  acres,  attached  to  it,  upon  which  the  stu. 
dents  may  be  seen  working  for  three  or  four  hours  daily; 
and  two  years'  produce  will  pay  their  board  lor  that  time. 
This  mode  of  obtaining  an  education  has  been  found 
tirely  practicable,  and  it  is  principally  intended  for  those 
designed  for  the  church,  but  some  are  also  educated  for 
other  professions.  The  merit  of  the  institution,  independ- 
ently of  that  derived  from  the  system,  is,  that  young 
men  of  talent  may  obtain  an  education  here  who  cannot 
afford  to  go  to  more  expensive  establishments.  Upon  the 
whole,  from  the  prevalence  of  mercantile  pursuits,  there 
are  but  few  places  for  classical  education  in  the  States, 
compared  with  England. 

On  Sunday,  the  5th  of  August,  we  attended  divine 
vice  at  the  Dutch  Reformed  Protestant  Church,  the 
nister  of  which,  Mr.  Bethune,  a  Scottish  gentleman,  i 
high  repute  as  an  eloquent  -and  a  powerful  preacher.  We 
were  much  pleased  witli  his  manner,  which  was  that  of 
the  majority  of  American  ecclesiastics,  and  preferred  it 
to  that  of  the  English.  The  sermon  being  delivered  in  ; 
more  familiar  and  colloquial  style,  and  with  great  earnest 
ness  of  manner,  was  well  calculated  to  rivet  the  attention 
of  the  congregation.  In  America  the  compact  is  between 
the  congregation  and  minister,  as  between  master  and 
servant,  or  tradesman  and  customer,  so  long  as  they 
agree  and  suit  each  other.  The  clergyman's  salary  in 
small  towns  is  generally  1000  dollars  per  annum,  %vhich 
is  sufficient  for  people  who  are  expected  to  debar  them- 
selves the  active  pursuits  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  in 
cities  and  populous  places,  where  the  duty  is  more  severe, 
it  varies  from  1500  to  2500,  which  is  raised  by  a  lax  upon 
the  congregation,  or  (as  in  New  York)  from  grants  of 
land  made  prior  to  the  revolution.  In  a  presbyterian 
church,  which  we  attended  in  the  afternoon,  the  pews 
were  originally  sold  at  two  hundred  and  eighty  each, 
and  the  annual  tax  was  nineteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents, 
the  organist  and  leader  of  the  orchestra  alone  receiving 
small  salaries,  in  addition  to  the  minister.  The  floor  of 
this  church  was  on  an  inclined  plane,  so  that  each  pew 
was  more  elevated  than  the  one  in  front,  Ihe  pulpit  be- 
ing under  the  organ-loft  at  the  lower  end  of  the  building. 
After  service,  we  visited  the  Sunday  school  on  the  ground- 
floor  under  the  church,  where,  from  the  minister  having 
made  frequent  allusions  to  "Samuel  James  Mills,  the 
founder  of  Sabbath  schools,"  we  expected  to  see  one  of  a 
superior  order,  but  were  disappointed.  There  seemed 
great  room  for  improvement.  The  school  consisted  of 
about  one  hundred  and  eiglify  boys,  and  a  voluntary 
teacher  to  each  class  of  six  or  eight  boys.  Before  we 
departed,  the  superintendent  (an  editor  of  a  newspaper) 
requested  us  to  address  the  children,  but  appeared  satis- 
fied with  an  answer,  that  "  our  qualifications  were  not  in 
that  line."  For  my  own  part,  I  was  rather  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  his  meaning,  until  he  rose  and  delivered  a 
long  extempore  prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  the  school. 

The  state  of  New  York  has  a  permanent  school-fund, 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars, 
which  originally  arose  from  the  sale  of  land;  and  the 
proceeds,  being  laid  out  to  interest,  in  time  accumulated 
to  so  large  a  sum  that  the  annual  distribution  is  now 
120,000  dollars,  and  as  much  more  is  raised  in  the  state 
by  contributions;  so  that  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  is 
yearly  expended  by  this  one  state  in  promoting  know- 
ledge amongst  the  people,  very  few  of  whom  have  not  re- 
ceived a  useful  education.  Connecticut  is  the  only  state 
in  the  Union  which  possesses  the  same  powerful  means : 
its  fund  arose  from  a  vague  charter  granted  by  the  King 
of  England,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  American 
colonics,  to  Lord  .Say  and  Sole  and  Lord  Brook  in  1G31, 
by  which  the  state  of  Connecticut  was  bounded,  cost  by  the 


Naragansct  river,  soutli  by  Long  Island  sound,  north  by 
Massachusetts,  and  extended  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
By  this  document  it  claimed  the  right  of  extending  its 
rule  over  tracts  of  land  which  were  unexplored  at  the  time 
the  charter  was  granted,  and  which  included  a  consider- 
able portion  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  These  two 
stales  resisted  the  claim,  but  compromised  the  matter  af- 
ter the  revolution,  by  obtaining  for  Connecticut  the  grant 
of  certain  lands  in  Ohio,  which,  being  sold,  produced  the 
sum  of  1,200,000  dollars.  This  sum  was,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  be  appropriated  for  the  propagation  of  the  gos- 
pel, but  subsequently  was  formed  into  a  school-fund ;  and 
tlius  one  of  the  smallest  stales  in  the  Union  distributes  an 
annual  sum  amongst  the  several  districts,  for  tlie  support 
of  education,  considerably  exceeding  the  slate  tax  on  the 
inhabitants ;  and  the  most  singular  instance  is  presented 
of  a  government,  after  all  its  expenses  have  been  defrayed, 
returning  to  the  citizens  more  than  the  amount  they  have 
been  taxed.  In  those  districts  which  receive  assistance 
from  this  fund,  it  is  required  that  the  same  amount  should 
be  raised  by  contribution.  New  York  imitated  Connec- 
ticut in  adopting  the  same  system,  and  ordaining  that  the 
proceeds  of  all  unsold  or  unappropriated  lands  should  be 
added  to  the  school-fund,  which  will  increase  it  at  least  to 
the  amount  of  another  milhon  of  dollars.  In  Massachu- 
setts much  attention  is  paid  to  education,  and  numerous 
schools  are  established  throughout  all  the  New  England 
stales,  the  necessary  funds  being  annually  raised  in  dis- 
tricts. 

On  the  6th  of  August  we  proceeded  on  our  journey 
through  New  Hartford,  a  small  village  four  miles  from 
Utiea,  and  two  or  three  from  Hamilton  college,  incor- 
porated in  1821,  and  so  called  after  the  unfortunate  ge- 
neral. We  obtained  a  good  view  of  its  white  buildings, 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  rising  ground  above  the  village  of 
Clinton.  We  arrived  at  the  manufactiu-ing  village  of 
Manchester,  nine  miles  from  Utiea,  in  an  hour  and  ten 
minutes,  being  at  the  quickest  rate  we  had  yet  travelled 
upon  American  turnpikes,  and  accordingly  anticipated  a. 
continuation  of  such  rapid  progress;  but  were  soon  un- 
deceived, for  the  innkeeper,  not  expecting  the  mail  so 
soon,  had  made  no  preparations  for  breakfast,  and  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  the  beefsteaks  and  cof- 
fee  made  their  appearance  upon  the  table.  At  the  village 
of  Oneida  Castle  we  obtained  the  first  sight  of  some  Tus- 
carora  Indians,  who  were  standing  by  the  road-side,  wrapt 
up  in  tliejr  blankets,  tliough  a  burning  sun  was  shining, 
looking  composedly,  and  apparently  without  curiosity,  at 
the  coach  as  it  whirled  along.  There  was  an  extensive 
settlement  of  log  huts,  witli  an  episcopal  church  belong- 
ng  to  the  tribe,  on  a  plain  half  a  mile  from  the  turnpike ; 
and  a  circular  grove  of  trees  where  their  councils  were 
formerly  held,  and  where  they  now  receive  their  annual 
allowance  from  the  state,  to  which  all  land  they  wish  to 
dispose  of  must  be  sold,  not  having  the  power  to  grant  a 
title-deed  to  individuals.  During  the  last  year,  fifty  of 
the  tribe,  with  their  episcopalian  pastor,  a  man  of  liberal 
education,  having  sold  their  lands,  migrated  to  Green  Bay 
Lake  Michigan.  In  the  summer  season  their  time  is 
ployed  in  tilling  the  ground  in  the  Reservation,  or  in 
cutting  fuel  from  the  extensive  forests  in  rear  of  their  vil- 

ge.  In  winter  many  of  them  proceed  to  the  hunting 
grounds  three  or  four  hundred  miles  in  the  west,  where 
they  collect  an  abundance  of  skins,  from  the  sale  of  which 
they  might  realise  a  considerable  sum  of  money;  but  like 
ages,  or  semi-barbarians,  they  are  much  addicted 
to  drink,  and  barter  their  hardly-gained  spoils  for  a  small 
quantity  of  spirituous  liquors.  Twenty-five  miles  further, 
at  Onond,iga  Hollow,  where  there  is  a  tribe  of  that  name, 
some  women  came  up  to  the  coach,  offering  small  articles 
of  their  own  manufacture  for  sale  ;  they  could  speak  Eng- 
lish very  fluently,  as  can  most  of  tlie  Indians  in  those 
tribes  which  have  much  intercourse  with  the  "  palo 
faces."  The  frontier  war,  which  had  but  lately  broken 
out,  was  much  deprecated  by  most  Americans,  who  as- 
serted that  their  government  was  the  aggressor.  To  a 
foreigner  the  American  policy  towards  the  Indians  ap- 
pears most  cruel  and  inhuman,  every  possible  advantage 
being  taken  to  dispossess  the  rightful  owners  of  the  soil 
of  their  property.  The  Indian  character  is  noble  and  ge- 
nerous, when  well  treated;  but,  when  goaded,  as  they 
have  been  to  desperation,  it  is  no  wonder  that  their  treat, 
nent  of  tlie  white  prisoners  who  fall  into  their  hands 
hould  be  barbarous.  Americans  have  been  found  to  re- 
tnliate  such  cruelties;  and  the  public  prints  at  this  time 
filled  with  late  accounts  of  another  "  glorious  vic- 
tory," in  which  some  volunteers  or  militia  men  had 
brought  three  scalps  into  camp ! 

The  town  of  Onondaga  ilollow,  and  Onondaga  Hill, 
were  of  some  importance  during  the  late  war,  and  rivals 
in  growth  and  prosperity,  being  situated  in  a  grain  coun- 


A  SUBALTERN'S  FURLOUGH. 


lo.-: 


try,  and  the  great  deposits  of  corn  and  other  reqi 
the  army  on  the  frontier.  Bat,  alas !  their  day  has  gone 
by;  the  sunsliine  of  their  greatness  and  prosperity  is  for 
ever  overclouded.  The  houses  are  almost  tenantless,  and 
of  the  arsenal  nothing  is  left  but  the  name;  the  canal, 
running  within  three  miles,  gave  them  the  coup  de  grace. 
The  sooner  the  road  is  diverted  from  the  present  route 
the  more  secure  will  the  lives  of  all  travellers  become 
for  of  all  hills  to  ascend  or  descend,  the  one  near  Onon 
daga  Hollow  is  the  most  frightful.  The  extensive  anc 
fine  view  of  Syracuse,  Salina  with  its  salt  vats,  Onondagr 
lake,  the  town  of  Liverpool,  with  the  thickly  wooded 
country  between  it  and  Oneida  lake  in  the  extrei 
tance,  scarcely  compensate  for  the  risk  of  asccndi 
a  heavy  coach. 

Our  progress  was  much  delayed  by  the  delivery  of  the 
mail  bag  at  every  small  hamlet  on  the  road.  Tlio  letters 
in  America,  instead  of  being  put  into  separate  bags  for 
each  town,  as  in  England,  are  carried  in  one  huge  leather 
case,  which  the  postmaster  is  allowed  to  detain  ten  mi- 
nutes, so  that  lie  may  pick  his  letters  out  of  the  general 
mass.  The  coachman  (there  being  no  guard)  drives  up  to 
the  office,  sometimes  a  small  tavern,  and  throws  the  bag, 
about  the  size  of  a  flour  sack,  upon  the  hard  pavement, 
or  muddy  road,  as  most  convonient ;  it  is  then  trailed 
along  into  the  house,  and  licing  unlocked,  the  lower  end 
is  elevated,  and  out  tumble  all  the  letters,  newspapers. 
and  pamphlets,  in  a  heap  upon  the  floor.  At  the  little 
village  of  Leno.t,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  look  into  the  bar 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  mode  of  sorting  letters,  and 
witnessed  a  scene  which  could  never  answer  in  any  other 
country.  The  sorters  consisted  of  an  old  grey-headed 
man,  at  least  seventy-five  years  of  age,  an  old  woman, 
with  "spectacles  on  nose,"  the  old  gentleman's  equal  in 
point  of  years,  and  a  great,  fat,  ruddy-faced  damsel  of 
twenty-five,  backed  by  half  a  dozen  dirty  little  barefooted 
urchins,  who  were  all  down  upon  their  knees  on  the  floor, 
overhauling  the  huge  pile  before  them,  flinging  those 
letters  which  were  for  their  office  into  a  distant  corner  of 
the  room,  amongst  sundry  wet  mops,  brushes,  molasE 
barrels,  &.C.*  and  those  which  were  for  other  towns 
our  route  were  again  bagged  in  the  same  gentle  sty 
part  having  to  undergo  the  same  process  every  fifth  m 
of  our  day's  journey,  excepting  at  the  office  at  Onondaga 
Hill,  where  the  postmaster,  being  an  attorney  at  la 
managed  to  detain  us  only  two  minutes.  Many  of  these 
offices,  costing  the  government  an  annual  sum  of  200  or 
300  dollars  for  the  postmaster's  salary,  do  not  receive 
half  that  amount  in  letters.  One  man  assured  me  that 
sometime.^  his  month's  receipts  did  not  exceed  six  dol- 
lars. No  revenue  being  required  from  tiie  post-office 
estafcljshmont,  the  offices  in  large  towns  iurnish  funds 
for  extending  the  mail  line  of  communication.  The 
surplus  funds  of  that  at  New  York  are  enormous  ;  but, 
for  the  last  three  years,  the  expenditure  upon  the  mails 
has  nmch  exceeded  the  receipts  throughout  the  States. 
In  1790,  there  were  only  seventy-five  post-offices;  at 
this  time,  there  are  9000,  and  115,000  miles  of  mail  com- 
munication ;  and  the  postage  on  letters  from  Boston  to 
Baltimore,  a  distance  little  under  400  miles,  is  only  9d. 


fishing  berth  for  some  spot  which  would  appear  more  fa 
vourable  for  their  diversion.  Gardens  and  cultivated 
fields  extended  to  the  water's  edge,  and  numerous  neal 
white  houses  scattered  about  upon  the  range  of  low  hills 
ornamented  either  bank.  While  gazing  on  its  beauties, 
a  thunder-storm  suddenly  burst  over  us,  with  a  heavy 
squall  of  wind;  and  ere  we  could  regain  the  coach  the 
whole  scene  was  changed.  The  lake  was  now  perfectly 
black,  and  its  disturbed  surface  with  a  small  and  trou 
bled  ripple,  occasioned  by  the  violent  gust,  formed  ; 
strong  and  somewhat  unpleasing  contrast  to  its  late 
placid  and  mild  appearance. 

At  half-past  eight  we  arrived  at  the  American  hotel 
in  Auburn,  rejoiced  that  the  fatigues  of  the  day  were 
over,  having  had  scarcely  200  yards  of  level  ground  dur- 
ty  miles.  We  had  passed,  too,  through 
dicy  of  named  towns  imaginable.  I( 
ppeared  almost  as  if  the  founders  had  collected  them 
■om  all  quarters  of  the  globe  indift'erently,  discarding 
lany  of  the  fine  sounding,  significant,  old  Indian 
ames,  and  substituting  some  gleaned  from  ancient 
Greece  or  Italy,  interspersed  with  one  from  Cockney 
land,  or  perhaps  a  genuine  Yankeeism. 


sterlir 

At  Marcollus  the  coach  stopped  at  an  inn,  of  which  the 
landlord  .seemed  quite  an  original.  He  was  sitting  in 
tlie  bar,  without  his  coat  and  neckcloth,  reading  a  news- 
paper, and  his  feet  stretched  half  across  the  top  of  the 
table,  round  which  several  of  his  guests  were  enjoying 
"  a  drink"  and  a  mouthful  of  the  Virginia  weed.  He 
'ng  one  of  the  passengers  address  him  by  the  title 

he  was  an  elegant  specimen  of 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

AUBURN  PRISO.V,   &.C.  JOUR.^EV  01 

Hearing  that  the  board  of  health  had  issued  an  order 
that  no  visiters  should  be  admitted  into  the  prison  until 
the  cholera  had  subsided,  a  precaution  taken  in  conse- 
quence of  its  having  broken  out  in  the  Sing-Sing  prison  on 
Hudson,  we  much  feared  that  we  should  be  disap- 
pointed in  not  attaining  the  object  for  which  we  had  visited 
Auburn  ;  fortunately,  however,  Mr.  B.  had  introductory 
letters  to  Dr.  Richards,  president  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, through  whose  interest  we  obtained  an  order  for  ad- 
mittance at  mid-day  on  the  7th  of  Ang:ust. 

The  prison  is  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  2000  feet  in  extent,  varying  in  height 
from  20  to  35  feet,  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
shops  in  which  the  convicts  are  employed.  The  cells 
where  they  are  confined  during  the  night  have  a  singular 
appearance  (something  like  a  large  pigeon  box,  or  honey- 
comb,) being  in  five  stories,  with  galleries,  and  the  win- 
dows in  an  outer  wall  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  T  .  i  I'l.  ,i, 
them,  so  that  no  convict  can  attempt  etreetiii;;  III 
through  their  medium.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  housf  .  :  m, 
house.  Each  prisoner  has  a  separate  cell  7  lii  1  m  !  -i  ih, 
7  in  height,  by  3i  in  width,  with  a  small  shell'  for  iiolding 
his  bible,  and  a  canvas  cot,  which,  in  the  day  time,  is 
reared  up  against  the  wall,  and,  when  lowered  down  at 
night,  rests  upon  a  small  ledge,  and  covers  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  cell.  A  strong  grated  door  admits  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air,  and  the  works  of  the  lock  arc  so  contrived 
as  to  be  two  feet  from  the  door,  and  entirely  out  of  a 
convict's  reach,  if  he  even  succeeded  in  breaking  one  of 
the  iron  bars  so  as  to  admit  a  passage  for  his  arm.  A 
keeper  always  patrolling  the  galleries  during  the  night 
with  cloth  shoes  acts  as  a  check  upon  the  prisoners  hold- 


business  to  a  turnkey,  who  can  easily  observe  if  any  con- 
versation takes  place,  as  they  are  generally  placed  with 
their  faces  in  the  same  direction.  ,  The  weavers  were  the 
most  numerous  body,  there  being  nearly  one  hundred 
sitting  at  their  looms  in  a  row,  and  forty  tailors,  whoso 
occupation  is  considered  the  most  unhealthy,  from  the 
position  requisite  for  the  performance  of  their  work. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  look  at  any  stranger  who  en- 
ters the  room ;  but  I  observed  several  squinting  at  us  out 
of  the  corners  of  their  eyes  when  the  keeper's  back  was 
turned.  The  most  superior  specimens  of  workmanship, 
f  every  description,  are  turned  out  of  these  shops,  and 
re  contracted  for  by  merchants  and  store-keepers  resid- 
ig  in  Auburn  ;  a  system  most  injurious  to  the  industri- 
us  mechanic,  who  cannot  make  a  livelihood  in  tho 
icinity  of  the  prison,  being  underworked  by  the  convicts, 
whose  labour  is  contracted  for  at  various  sums  from  2s' 
50  cents  (one  to  two  shillings)  jicr  diem,  the  tailors  at 
tho  former  sum;  those  trades  which  derive  assistance 
L-om  a  saw-mill,  turning-machine,  &c.  which  are  work- 
d  by  water  (introduced  from  a  stream  that  washes  tho 
southern  wall  of  the  prison)  at  30,  tool-makers  at  40,  and 
blacksmiths  at  50  cents  a  day.  A  few  invalids  and  con- 
valescent convicis  are  employed  in  winding  at  15  cents. 
There  were  only  two  stocking  makers,  who  were  em- 
ployed solely  in  working  for  the  convicts. 

The  contractors  are  not  even  permitted  to  give  any 
orders  to  the  workmen,  and  any  instructions  they  wish  to 
give  are  through  the  mechanic  turnkey  who  superintends 
each  shop.     In  any  instance  where  the  latter  may  not  be 


acquainted  with  the  trade,  the  contractor 


may  gi 


necessary  directions  in  his  presence.  The  looms,  ^ 
tools,  &,c.  appeared  throughout  the  prison  in  the  "highest 
order,  and  business  was  carried  on  in  each  shop  in  a  more 
workmanlike  style  than  without  the  walls.  The  morning 
work  conimcnccs  at  six  o'clock  in  summer,  breakfast  be- 
tween seven  and  eight,  dinner  at  twelve  (half  an  hour 
being  allowed  for  each,)  and  the  labours  of  the  day  cease 
at  six  in  the  evening.  The  prisoners,  being  formed  into 
as  many  companies  as  there  are  galleries  of  cells,  are 
marched  to  them  with  the  lock-step  in  the  most  orderly 
manner,  each  man  inclining  his  face  towards  the  keepers 
who  accompany  them,  so  that  he  may  be  observed,  if  he 
attempts  to  speak.  As  he  passes  through  the  mess-room, 
ingflic  kildicn,  hr  stoop.s  slinhilv,  and  taking  up 
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"  Doet. 

a  medical  man."  "  Ah,  but,"  said  my  fellow-travelle 
"he's  one  of  the  smartest  physicians  in  the  state,  I'l 
assure  you  :"  certainly  not  a  literal  description,  accord 
ing  to  the  English  acceptation  of  the  word  ;  for  he  wai 
one  of  the  shabbiest-looking  men  I  ever  cast  eyes  on 
At  sunset,  we  reached  the  beautiful  little  village  of 
Skaneateles,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  romantic  lake, 
sixteen  miles  long  and  nearly  two  wide,  of  the  same 
name.  While  delayed  here  for  some  lime  to  "s!iifl 
horses,"  and  for  the  mail  to  undergo  another  examina. 
lion,  the  passengers  stood  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  ad- 
miring  its  clear  and  unruffled  surface,  save  here  and 
there  where  a  slight  ripple  was  caused  by  the  slow  move- 
ment of  one  or  two  small  scullers,  as  they  chai.ged  their 


*  Scarcely  if  at  all  exaggerated.  Within  thirteen  mile, 
of  Philadelphia  we  have  witnessed  a  scene  very  similar 
the  contents  of  the  mail  bag  were  emptied  on  a  table  ir 
the  bar  room,  where  several  letters  fell  between  it  anc 
the  wall,  and  would  have  been  loft  but  for  the  interven- 
tion of  a  stage  passenger. — Ed. 
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free  from  that  tainted  atmosphere  which  generally  per- 
vades a  prison,  the  cells  being  white-washed  once  a  fort- 
night, as  a  preventive  against  the  cholera,  though  when 
o  necessity  for  such  a  precaution  they  are  thus 
only  fi-oni  five  to  six  times  during  the  warm 

From  the  cells  we  proceeded  into  an  open  square,  form- 
ed by  the  keeper's  house,  prisoners'  apartments,  and  work- 
shops, where  a  part  of  the  convicts  were  employed  in 
stone-cutting,  and  making  an  addition  to  tho  building  of 
another  five-story  row  of  cells,  to  be  erected  in  the  place 
of  a  wing  constructed  upon  the  old  jirinciple  of  confin- 
ing a  certain  number  of  prisoners  in  one  large  room,  by 
which  means  they  had  free  intercourse  with  one  another, 
a  system  found  very  injurious  to  their  reformation.  It 
was  almost  impossible  to  imagine  ourselves  in  a  jirison 
amongst  a  set  of  hardened  desperadoes,  when  walking 
through  the  shops  where  they  were  working  with  an  ala, 
crity  and  attention  to  their  business  which  were  truly  sur- 
prising. Every  trade  has  its  own  particular  shop,  with 
one  keeper  as  a  superintendent;  and  here  the  good  effects 
of  discipline  are  seen.  In  the  blacksmiths'  shops,  for 
instance,  were  forty  or  fifty  athletic  men  wielding  their 
sledge  hammers  with  the  power  of  the  C'.j-clops  of  old, 
nd  all  armed  with  weapons  which,  in  one  minute,  would 
hiver  the  strongest  barrier  to  atoms  ;  yet  only  one  super- 
intendent was  with  them,  sitting  at  his  ease  upon  a  chair; 
and  not  any  instance  is  upon  record  of  an  attempt  at 
making  a  forcible  escape.  The  prisoners  are  not  allowed, 
upon  any  pretence,  to  speak  to  one  another,  and  only  on 
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I  II.     They  are  waited 

1 .     11  rs  ;  and,  in  case  any 
^,  he  raises  his  right 
I        '     I    111  1 1  is  plate  and  given  to 
'in  token  he  has  in- 
iiij-,  lOoz.  of  wheat, 
.  '         .  I  .   ill'  or  12ofpork;with 
>.  IV  iuindred  rations,  and  half 
.  ,  w  iiieh  is  added  to  the  mush.a 
I  !r  of  Indian  meal,  .and  boiled  in 
■  r.j   employed   at  this  article  of 
1   ilic  kitchen.     I  tasted  som.e,  and 
be  very  wholesome  and  nutritious, 
heavy  and  sad,  but  it  had  a  good  flavour, 
nruly,  or  discovered  speaking,  he  receives 
hment,  by  having  a  certain  number  of 
ne  on  his  back.     Such  a  measure  is,  how- 
over,  but  seldom  required.     A  false  wall  or  passage  round 
each  room,  with  slits  at  intervals,  through  which  a  keeper 
may  look  unperceived,  and  where  he  stations  himself  if 
he  suspects  a  convict,  acts  as  an  excellent  check  upon  any 
conversation.     I  peeped  through  them  into  various  shops  ; 
and  the  prisoners  were  busily  employed  in  dead  silence, 
when  the  keeper  was  at  a  distance  of  100  feet. 

The  work  appears  to  conduce  much  to  their  health, 
there  being  only  six  in  the  hospital,  out  of  GG7  prisoners  ; 
and  a  few  days  previously  there  had  not  been  a  single 
patient.  Visiters  are  not  admitted  cither  into  the  hospi- 
hich  is  in  an  upper  story  of  the  prison,  or  into  th"e 
v.'omen's  apartment,  who  are  all  confined  together  and 
work  but  little,  as  no  eompukion  could  be  used  towards 
them,  and,  as  to  talking,  all  the  art  of  man  could  avail 
nothing  for  its  prevention.  Altogether  the  prison  is  a. 
most  interesting  sight,  and  should  be  visited  by  all  tra- 
vellers. A  considerable  revenue  now  arises  from  it  to 
the  stale,  so  that  convicts,  instead  of  being  an  expense 
as  formerly,  are  here  a  profit.  Many  who  enter  withotit 
any  trade  are  taught  one,  by  which,  when  released,  they 
may  gain  an  honest  and  ample  livelihood;  and  numbers 
who  have  been  sent  into  the  world  again  have  thoroughly 
reformed  their  former  vicious  habits.     We  saw  one  pool 
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man,  a  sailor,  who  had  become  deranged  since  his  im- 
prisonment, and  after  a  partial  recovery  was  allowed  to 
do  what  ho  pleased  with  regard  to  work.  He  had  made 
several  large  models  of  ships,  which  stood  in  the  square 
completely  rigged  ;  and  another  man,  who  had  the  use 
of  one  hand  only,  employed  his  time  in  carving  rude 
figures  of  the  most  grotesque  kind,  afterwards  gilding  or 
painting  them.  No  one,  in  short,  was  allowed  to  be  com- 
pletely idle.  The  government  frequently  pardons  those 
who  appear  to  have  been  misled,  and  by  their  conduct 
show  an  inclination  to  become  good  citizens ;  and  only  for 
very  serious  offences  are  any  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  the  majority  being  for  periods  of  five  and  seven 
years.  The  entire  establishment  is  superintended  by 
governor,  called  "  Agent  and  Keeper,"  with  a  salary  of 
lOOO  dollars,  a  deputy  keeper  at  600,  and  the  other  keep- 
ers 350  each  ;  about  forty  officers  are  emplyed  as  keepers, 
turnkeys,  guards,  &.c.  When  the  prison  is  open  for  the 
admission  of  visiters  (which  was  the  case  always  until  the 
appearance  of  the  cholera  in  the  state,)  25  cents  (one  shil 
ling)  is  charged  for  each  person.  The  keeper  said  that  the 
convicts  felt  deeply  the  loss  of  their  chewing  tobacco, 
which  is  not  permitted  within  the  walls  of  the  prison,  and 
to  which  excellent  regulation  much  of  the  cleanliness  is 
owing.  J'rom  the  inspector's  report  it  appears  that  "tlie 
frequency  of  pardons  has  arisen  principally  from  the  \ 
of  room  in  the  prison,  by  the  rapid  accumulation  of 
victs ;"  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  ten  or  twelve 
acres  were  not  enclosed  within  the  wall  in  place  of  three 
or  four,  so  that  the  building  might  be  increased  to  any 
extent. 

I  think  the  steady  and  excellent  behaviour  of  tl: 
ers  may  rise,  in  a  great  measure,  from  so  many  of  them 
being  confined  for  a  short  space  of  time,  two  thirds  Jieing 
Bcntenced  to  a  period  not  exceeding  seven  years. 
is  a  Sunday  scliool,  which  those  only  attend  who  wish 
it ;  and  they  are  instructed  gratuitously  by  the  young 
men  of  the  town  and  the  Theological  Seminary.  The 
chaplain  takes  opportunities  of  visiting  them  in  their 
cells  after  divine  service  on  that  day,  also  in  the  hospital 
and  whenever  time  will  allow,  to  affijrd  them  religion! 
instruction,  and  give  advice  with  regard  to  their  future 
conduct.  One  of  the  main  objects  to  be  gained  is  to  wear 
tliem  from  intemperance,  a  habit  which  the  prison  disci 
pline  has  cntirel}'  eradicated  from  most  determined 
drunkards,  who  have  thus  been  restored  to  t!ie  world  as. 
sober  and  industrious  men. 

By  comparing  the  returns  from  the  Auburn  prison 
with  those  furnished  hy  otlier  ponitientarics  and  jails  in 
the  Union,  the  salutary  effects  of  the  system  above  detail- 
ed over  that  pi-actised  where  solitary  confinement  night 
and  day  is  enforced  without  work,  and  over  any  other 
mode  of  punishment  as  yet  devised,  have  been  most  sa- 
tisfactorily proved.  If  I  might  venture  to  propose  any 
amendment  in  the  system,  it  would  be  to  make  a  larger 
pecuniary  allowance  than  the  present  one  (two  dollars,  I 
think)  to  the  liberated  prisoners;  as  instances  are  en  re- 
cord of  men  having  been  guilty  of  theft,  a  few  days  after 
their  dismissal,  from  actual  want. 

Tiio  village  of  Auburn  itself  is  tastefully  built,  within 
two  miles  of  the  Owasco  Lake,  whoso  outlet  washes  the 
prison  wall.  Its  rapid  rise  is  somewhat  retarded  by  the 
quantity  of  work  turned  out  by  the  convicts ;  yet  at  the 
same  time  a  large  sum  of  money  is  necessarily  in  circu- 
lation amongst  the  contractors  for  furnishing  rations 
(which  are  at  the  rate  of  about  21  dollars  per  annum,  each 
prisoner,)  and  for  payment  of  the  articles  received  from 
the  prison,  which  are  retailed  at  a  great  per  centage. 

Proceeding  to  the  village  of  Cayuga,  situated  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  we  em. 
barked  in  a  steamer  which  plies  upon  the  lake,  and  cross. 
cd  to  the  opposite  side,  touching  for  some  more  passen. 
gers  at  a  village  eon.>ieetcd  with  Cayuga  by  a  bridge  ex 
ceeding  a  mile  in  length,  over  which  the  western  roac 
passes.  The  extreme  length  of  the  lake  is  40  miles  by 
two  at  its  greatest  breadth.  The  scenery  is  tamo  and 
interesting,  mitil  towards  the  southern  end,  when  it 
sumes  a  more  pleasing  appearance,  the  banks  becoming 
high  and  craggy  in  some  places,  and  m  others  cultivated 
to  the  water's  edge.  But  throughout  there  is  an 
powering  quantity  of  dense  forest,  with  an  intervening 
space  of  eight  or  ten  miles  between  villages.  For  the 
last  few  miles,  the  lace  of  the  country  presented  a  singu 
lar  appearance,  being  broken  every  liundred  yards,  oi 
thereaboi.ts,  with  narrow  and  deep  ravines,  formed  by 
the  heavy  rush  of  water  from  the  hills  in  the  spring  '  ' 
the  year.  In  some,  the  rock  was  rugged  and  bare  ; 
others  the  grass  had  sprung  up  again,  or,  where  the 
ground  more  eaaiiy  yielded  to  the  three  of  the  torrent, 
there  were  long  and  heavy  undulations,  like  the  swelling 
of  the  sea. 
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At  the  head  of  the  lake,  entering  a  coach  again,  after  a 
ive  of  two  miles  across  a  plain  which  had  once  formed 
part  of  the  lake,  we  arrived  at  the  pretty  town  of  Ithaca, 
containing  3300  inhabitants,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  hills  varying  from  600  to  800  feet  in  height,  with 
their  slopes  and  summits  partially  cleai-ed  and  cultivated. 
The  plain  between  the  town  and  tlie  lake  is  so  densely 
covered  with  forest  that  the  water  is  not  visible  from  the 
former ;  and  in  many  places  it  is  so  boggy  and  unsound 
that  no  houses  can  be  built  upon  it.  two  adjoining 
squares  in  the  town,  encircled  with  a  wooden  railing  and 
a  grove  of  trees,  are  quite  occupied  by  churches,  there 
not  being  fewer  than  seven  of  them.  The  Clinton  House, 
in  the  vicinity  of  those  squares,  at  which  we  put  up,  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  States, 
but  its  bar-room  is  one  of  the  dirtiest. 

There  are  many  factories  and  mills  in  and  about  Ithaca, 
on  the  small  streams  which  pour  their  waters  into  the 
lake.  A  rivulet  within  a  mile  of  the  town  forms  two  of 
the  prettiest  falls  imaginable.  The  lower  one,  about  8G 
feet  in  height,  falling  over  a  series  of  small  rocky  ledges, 
appears  like  so  many  flakes  of  snow  upon  the  dark  masses 
of  stones ;  and,  where  the  sun  strikes  upon  the  foam,  it 
glitters  like  the  sparkling  frost  on  a  December's  morn, 
after  the  preceding  day's  thaw.  The  other  fall,  200  yardi 
higher  up  the  hill,  exhibits  more  water  ;  but  the  fall  i; 
not  quite  so  high,  nearly  one  third  of  the  stream  being 
diverted  through  a  tunnel  90  yards  long  in  the  solid 
above  the  lower  fall,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  several 
mill-wheels;  and  in  course  of  time  the  latter  cataract  will 
be  reduced  to  a  few  gallons  per  minute,  like  the  Passaic 
Patterson.  In  our  land  of  small  rivers,  the  cascade 
formed  by  the  quantity  of  water  conveyed  to  the 
would  be  considered  of  some  magnitude,  and  an  object  of 
no  small  interest.  These  Falls  certainly  vie  with  those 
at  Trenton  in  point  of  beauty,  though  so  very  dissimilar 
in  their  formation  ;  the  latter  are  almost  subterraneous, 
while  the  former  rush  over  the  brow  of  a  hill,  between 


scarcely  a  passage  worn  down  the  rocky  ledge  for 
their  foaming  waters.  Like  Trenton,  too,  they  have  ac- 
quired a  raelanclioly  interest  from  similar  causes ;  a 
highly  accomplished  young  lady  being  drowned  at  each 
place  within  these  few  years,  when  visiting  the  Falls  in 
company  with  their  friends  and  relatives. 

Not  wisjiing  to  return  up  Cayuga  Lake,  and  in  fact 
having  made  a  point  of  never  returning  by  the  same  road 
when  it  could  be  avoided,  we  hired  a  carriage  with  two 
excellent  horses,  and  a  quarter  to  three  in  the  afternoon, 
on  the  Uth  of  August,  departed  from  Ithaca,  ascending  a 
steep  and  long  hill  for  two  or  three  miles.  While  enjoy- 
most  extensive  and  charming  prospect  from  the 
summit,  we  encountered  one  of  the  heaviest  storms  of 
wind  and  rain  I  ever  experienced.  After  struggling 
against  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  succeeded  in  gain, 
ing  an  open  shed  by  the  road  side,  already  filled 
half-dr  -        -       ■  ■        ■'      ■ 


d  pedestrians  and  equestriani 
seeking  shelter  from  the  pitiless  peltings  of  the  storm. 
Such  an  arrival  as  ours,  with  a  carriage  loaded  with 
heavy  trunks,  a  pile  of  carpet  bags  and  hat-boxes,  with  um- 
brellas, water-proof  cloaks,  and  great  coats  innumerable, 
would  have  attracted  the  curiosity  of  less  inquisitive  peo- 
ple than  thorough-bred  Yankees.  Five  or  six  inmates  of 
the  shed  busied  themselves  with  examining  the  ivory 
Chinese  handle  of  Mr.  B.'s  umbrella;  and  a  person, 
whom  they  designated  as  "  Doctor,"  dressed  in^a  thread- 
bare, shabby-genteel,  frock  coat,  of  blue  cloth,  with  a 
collar  originally  black  velvet,  hut  which,  by  wear  and 
tear  of  weather,  had  been  transformed  into  a  nondescript 
colour,  observed  that  "they  carved  cleverly  in  New  York." 
The  patent  leather  hat-box  soon  fi.xed  their  attention,  and, 
my  answer  not  satisfying  them  that  it  was  not  made  of 
wood,  they  took  it  out  of  the  carriage  and  minutely  in- 
spected it  both  within  and  without.  The  patent  boxes  of 
the  carriage  wheels  next  became  subjects  for  their  con- 
jectures and  guesses;  they  had  evidently  seen  none  before. 
At  this  time  we  were  joined  by  a  most  consequential  per- 
son,— the  landlord  of  an  adjoining  tavern,  whose  curiosity 
hr.d  been  excited  by  the  crowd  in  his  shed.  Some  one 
asked  him  whether  he  had  ever  seen  such  "  mortal  curious 
things  in  a  carriage  before;"  he  answered,  "Yes;"  and 
just  glanced  at  one  of  the  fore  wheels,  "  but  these  are 
those  poor  Yankee  things ;  I  have  been  a  teaming  these 
fifteen  years,  and  would  never  wear  one  of  them;"  then 
turning  to  a  hind  wheel,  "  why  here,  this  box  is  clear 
gone,  tlie  wlicel  will  come  off  the  first  heavy  lurch  you 
have,  and  you'll  be  east  adrift."  For  once,  curiosity 
proved  of  service,  it  being  very  evident  that  the  first 
heavy  jolt  would  throw  the  wheel  from  the  carriage. 
Another  by-stander,  a  blacksmith,  an  old  weather-beaten 
man  of  si.xty,  whom  the  inn-keeper  addressed  as  "  Unci 


Jack,"  said  he  would  render  it  secure  in  five  minutes, 
and  carried  the  box  away  to  his  forge,  which  was  "  but 
few  rods  up  the  road."  The  rain  had  now  subsided, 
ough  we  were  still  threatened  by  thick  dark  clouds. 
The  doctor  and  a  companion,  one  of  the  steam-brethren 
also,  took  their  departure  on  their  poor  and  sorry  animals, 
with  their  small  black  saddle  bags  stowed  with  phials 
layennc  pepper.  The  pedestrians  commenced  their 
and  floundering  journey  anew  through  mud  and 
;  the  landlord  returned  to  his  bar,  and  we  alone  were 
left  to  await  "  Uncle  Jack's"  pleasure,  who  spun  out  his 
live  minutes  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ;  and  then,  hav- 
ing reported  all  right,  we  also  once  more  pursued  our 
route  towards  the  setting  sun,  over  a  road  where  there  was 
no  road,  over  bridges  where  it  would  be  much  safer  to  ford 
the  stream,  and  through  a  country  rich  only  in  stones  and 
stumps ;  where  land  would  be  no  bargain  at  half  a  dollar 
per  acre.  Half  an  hour  before  sunset,  when  we  gained 
the  summit  of  a  long,  dreary  hill,  the  great  orb  of  day 
hurst  through  the  clouds  in  all  his  setting  glory,  and  the 
thin  vapours  were  seen  rising  from  the  woods  and  valleys 
beneath  us,  and  floating  gradually  awav  before  the  fast 
subsiding  gale.  The  road,  too,  at  the  same  moment  im- 
proved, running  over  a  firm  earthen  track ;  the  driver 
cracked  his  whip,  and,  smiling,  observed  that  "  we  should 
be  in  by  an  hour  after  sun-down  yet."  The  horses  trot- 
ted  merily  along;  wo  threw  aside  our  wet  cloaks  and 
coats;  while  every  thing  to  us  wore  a  different  appear- 
ance,^ and  we  now  saw  some  beauty  in  the  vast  and  end- 
less forests  which  encircled  us  on  every  side,  save  here 
and  there  a  solitary  patch  of  cleared  land,  the  elfeets  of 
the  industry  of  some  hardy  settler,  who,  one  would  al- 
most imagine,  had  quarreled  with  the  whole  world  by 
seeking  so  secluded  a  spot;  but  we  were  now  in  a  humour 
to  be  pleased  with  every  thing. 

Our  gleam  of  sunshine  and  good  fortune  were  only 
transitory  ;  for  in  a  few  minutes  we  again  dived  into  the 
dark,  thick  pine  forest,  whose  ragged  branches  and  tall 
ght  trunks  had  but  a  few  minutes  before  formed  so 
fine  a  contrast  against  the  lighter  foliage  of  some  other 
ives  of  the  grove.     Ascending  higher  ground,  too,  we 
re  once  more  enveloped  in  the  heavy  damp  clouds,  and, 
night  set  in,  the  road  became  worse,  and  the  habita- 
ns  of  men  and  all  signs  of  cultivation  disappeared. 
Neither  the  coachman  nor  ourselves  had  ever  travelled 
the   direction  we  were  moving;  so  alike  uncertain 
hither  we  were  going,  but  trusting  to  chance  and  good 
fortune,  we  renewed  our  journey,  grumbling  against 
America  and   its   miserable  toads,  and  arriving  at  the 
foliowiiig  conclusion — that  lo  move  out  of  the  common 
coach  route,  to  leave  the  turnpike  road  which  was  pass- 
able, and  to  attempt  exploring  new  and    undescribed 
scenery   by  striking  out  a  line   of  road  for  ourselves, 
would  never  answer  any  end,  and  was  in  itself  almost 
impracticable,— that,  for  the  future,  we  must  be  content 
with  the  old   well-worn  track  of  former  tourists,  and 
visit  no    places  but  those  notified  in  the  "  Stranger's 
Guide,"  or  "  Northern  Traveller."     Tourists,  however, 
are  always  in  search  for  some  incident  which  may  be 
rather  out  of  the  common  way,  and  which  may  vary 
some  little  the  dull  pages  of  their  diary  ;  and  we  too 
should  have  been  satisfied  had  the  fair  and  chasto  moon 
hone  brightly  on  us,  laying  open  to  our  view  some  of 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  dense  forest,  or  the  dreary  depths 
of  the  vast  ravines  beneath  us.     But  we  had  not  a  spico 
of  the  true  romantic  spirit  in  us ;  we  preferred  a  warm 
supper  and  a  good  dry  mattress,  in  a  comfortable  inn, 
to  weathering  it  out  in  an  unknown  country,  where  we 
might  be  half  drowned  ere  golden  PtcebUs  again  walk- 


At  nine  o'clock, 
vept  past  us,  and  from  the 


d  forth  from  his  chamber  i 
from  the  cold  breeze  which 

streak  of  light  along  the  horizon,  as  if  the  clouds,  having 
nothing  to  cling  to,  were  compelled  to  rise  from  earth, 
wc  knew  that  some  large  sheet  of  water  was  nigh,  and 
shortly  afterwards  saw  Seneca  Lake,  like  a  narrow 
stream  lying  far  beneath  us.  We  were  doomed,  hoiv- 
ever,  still  farther  disappointments;  nor  was  it  until  an 
hour  past  midnight,  after  having  trudged  about  eight 
miles  on  foot  through  deep  and  muddy  pools,  that  we 
readied  a  smiill  inn,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  wet,  weary, 
famished,  and  consequently  out  of  humour. 

After  much  knocking  at  doors,  and  shaking  of  win- 
dows, wo  succeeded  in  rousing  the  landlord  from  his  lair. 
In  ha!l';:n  huui's  time,  he  spread  out  before  us  a  "  rudes 
indigcstaque  moles"  of  apple-pie,  new  cheese,  sour  beer, 
heavy  Indian  bread,  and  port  wine,  which  savoured 
strongly  of  logwood  and  brandy;  but  our  appetites  had 
been  well  sharpened  hy  our  wanderings,  and  we  were  in 
no  humour  to  find  fault.  Sitting  by  tho  cheerful  wood 
lire,  we  already  began  to  laugl>at  tho  misfortunes  and 
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progress  of  our  journey,  having-  been  more  lliur 
lours  porlbimin^a  distance  of  Iwenty-ono  miles 
lent  Lieds  being  provided,  in  a  few  ininules  th( 
Bs  of  the  past,  iears  and  anticipations  of  tlie  future 
ilike  furgotten. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

SENECA     LAKE — JEMIMA     "WILKINSON LOCKTORT BUFFALO. 

On  llie  morning  of  the  10th  of  August,  embarking  on 
board  a  steamer,  we  left  VVatkins,  Jeiitrsonville,  Seneca 
Head,  or  Savoy,  as  we  heard  the  small  village,  where  we 
had  passed  part  of  the  night,  severally  called.  Though 
commanding  a  much  finer  situation  tiiaii  Ithaca  in  every 
respect,  with  a  canal  running  past  it  which  connects  the 
waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  Seneca  with  the  Susquchannali 
river  by  the  Chemung  canal,  yet  there  are  not  above 
twenty  frame  houses  in  the  settlement,  arising  from  the 
mistaken  policy  of  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  who  will 
scarcely  sell  a  rood  under  a  New  York  price ;  whereas, 
if  he  gave  away  every  other  lot  for  building  upon,  the  in- 
creased value  of  the  remaining  lots  would  maKe  biui 
more  than  an  adequate  return.  The  head  of  Seneca 
Lake,  like  that  of  Cayuga,'  is  black  marsh  overgrown 
with  bulrushes  and  reeds.  Several  large  streams  with 
fine  water-falls  enter  it  a  few  miles  from  the  village,  of 
which  the  Hector,  150  feet  in  height,  and  those  at  tlie 
big  stream  Point  136,  are  the  most  worthy  of  obser- 
vation. 

We  considered  ourselves  fortunate  in  meeting  with  a 
gentlemanly,  well-informed  person,  in  Captain  IJumney, 
an  Englishman,  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Seneca  Chief;" 
the  only  steamer  which  plies  upon  the  lake.  He  pur- 
chased the  right  of  steam  upon  these  waters  for  a  mere 
trifle,  from  ct-governor  Lewis,  to  whom  it  had  been  sold 
by  Fulton,  who  possessed  originally  the  e.\clusive  riirht 
of  steam  navigation  on  those  inland  waters  of  the  state 
of  New  York  which  did  not  interfere  with  the  interests 
of  neighbouring  states,  as  the  Hudson  does  witli  the 
communication  to  Vermont  and  Lower  Canada.  'I'ljis 
charter  was  granted  to  Fulton  for  a  terra  ofthi;i  -  :r~. 
six  of  which  have  not  yet  e.ispircd  ;  before  the  I., 
time  tile  present  possessor  may  e.xpect  to  rr;,li  ,  ^  :. 
siderable  fortune.  The  profits  arise  princi;;  !,  ;;-.:.! 
towing  the  Erie  canal  boats  to  the  different  ports  in  tijc 
lake,  the  traffic  on  which  will  be  much  increased  by  tin 
Chemung  and  Crooked  Lake  canals,  now  nearly  com 
pleted.  The  charge  for  towing  vessels  from  one  to  tljt 
other  ejEtreme  of  the  lake,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  ii 
si.x  dollars,  and  is  performed  in  a  few  hours. 

At  Rapley's  ferry,  a  few  miles  down  the  lake  on  the 
western  bank,  are  the  remains  of  a  pier  from  which  the 
celebrated  Jemima  Wilkinson  proved  the  fuith  of  her  fol 
lowers.  She  had  collected  them  for  the  purpose  of  secino 
her  walk  across  the  lake,  and  addressing  them,  while  one 
foot  touched  the  water,  enquired  if  they  had  faith  in  her, 
and  believed  she  could  reach  the  opposite  shore  in  safety : 
for,  if  they  had  not  faith,  the  attempt  would  be  vain! 
Upon  receiving  the  most  earnest  assurances  of  their  he. 
lief  that  she  could  pass  over,  she  replied  "  that  there  v.  a.' 
no  occasion  then  to  make  a  display  of  her  powri,  ;:  i!  , 
believed  in  it;"  and,  turning  round,  re-cnle:,'l  !;  .  ,  ' 
riage,  and  drove  off,  to  the  chagrin  of  thoiis, 
spectators,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  her  mm  i  ,.  , ;  i  i- 
ciples.  Captain  Riimney,  who  was  acquainted  \\  ith  iicr 
during  her  lifetime,  described  her  as  a  tall,  stately,  and 
liandsome  woman  ;  but  of  rather  a  masculine  appearance, 
In  her  costume  she  much  resembled  a  clergyman,  havino 
her  hair  brushed  back,  wearing  a  surplice  and  bands! 
with  a  quaker's  hat.  Slie  was  a  native  of  Rhode  Island! 
and  during  the  revolutionary  war  formed  an  attachment 
witli  a  British  officer,  who  subsequently  deserted  her.  I 
consequence  of  this  merciless  treatment,  she  sufTered 
violent  attack  of  fever,  and  for  some  days  lay  in  a  dee 
trance,  though  the  medical  men  affirmed  she  might  ha\  _ 
easily  roused  herself  from  it  had  she  only  the  wish  to  do 
BO.  It  is  supposed  that  at  this  time  she  was  engaged  in 
laying  the  deep  plot  which  was  so  successfully  carried 
into  execution  on  her  recovery,  by  stating  that,  Jemima 
Wilkinson  having  died,  the'  angels  in  heaven  had  dis- 
puted who  should  enter  her  body,  and  visit  the  earth  as 
the  universal  friend  of  mankind, — as  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  ;  that  she  (now  calling  herself  an  angel  in  Jemi- 
ma's body)  had  been  appointed  to  fill  the  body  of  the 
deceased,  and  was  come  upon  earth  to  preacli  salvation  to 
all.  Many  believed  in  her,  and,  a  sect  being  soon  formed, 
she  quitted  Rliode  Island,  and  settled  near'Crooked  lakei 
a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Seneca,  where  her  followers, 
some  of  whom  were  men  of  independent  fortune,  pur- 
chased a  large  tract  of  land  for  her ;   the  deeds  of  her 
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farm  being  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  Rachel  Mellon,  j 
relative  who  inherited  the  estate  after  Jemima's  death 
si.K  years  since.  Upon  all  her  plalc,  carriage,  itc,  the 
letters  U.  F.  (universal  friend)  were  inscribed.  ' ' 
served  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  hut  preached  on  Sundays  to 
the  numerous  visiters  who  were  attracted  to  her  house 
by  mere  curiosity.  She  was  well  versed  in  the  Scrip, 
tnres,  and  possessed  a  remarkably  retentive  memory;  but, 
in  other  respects,  was  an  illiterate  woman.  The  creed  of 
her  sect  is  the  metemp,sychosis ;  but  since  lier  departure 
the  number  of  believers  has  considerably  diminished,  the 
present  head  of  the  society,  Esther  Plant,  not  having 
sufficient  tact  to  keep  them  united.  Jn  Jemima's  life- 
time, so  jealous  were  her  disciples  of  due  respect  being 
paid  to  her,  that  no  answer  would  be  returned  to  en- 
quiries after  "  Jemima,"  but  only  if  designated  as  the 
"  Friend." 

All  the  points  of  land  in  tlie  lake  (save  one,  which  has 
a  singular  bush  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature  into  the; 
exact  representation  of  an  elephant)  are  occupied  by 
small  villages,  which  possess  excellent  harbours,  during 
heavy  gales  up  or  down  the  lake,  and  have  about  20  fa- 
thoms of  water  within  30  feet  of  the  shore.  This  one 
exception  is  the  property  of  Esther,  who  will  not  part 
%vit!i  it  upon  any  terms.  The  entrance  of  the  Crooked 
lake  canal  is  at  the  village  of  Dresden,  a  German  settle- 
ment, eight  miles  west  of  which  is  Jemima's  house.  On 
the  opposite  shore  in  Seneca  county  is  Ovid,  situated  on 
a  pretty  eminence,  overlooking  the  water ;  also  Lodi, 
Brutus,  and  various  other  classically  named  places. 
These  names,  it  appears,  were  bestowed  by  the  govern- 
ment on  townships,  distributed  among  the  revolutionary 
soldiers,  and  which  extended  originally  over  a  large  tract, 
from  the  borders  of  the  lake,  almost  as  far  cast  as  Utica. 
Tlie  veterans  were  soon,  however,  overreached,  and  in- 
iuccd  to  dispose  of  their  lands  to  some  scheming  and 
designing  speculators,  who  resold  them  most  advan- 
tageously to  the  present  possessors,  persons  of  rcsjiecta. 
bility ;  and  the  same  land  which  would  not  then  briiin- 
dollar  in  the  market  wiU  now  produce  25  to  40  and  even 
r  acre.  The  soil  is  a  strong  loam,  and  well  adapted 
>■  ,  i,:ieat.  Seneca  is,  however,  an  Indian  name,  althougl 
I'liit  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  the  same  oritrin 
'  i  I  ilation  of  antiquity,  as  the  neighbouring  town?  of 
U  iMllion,  Pharsalia,  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Cassius.  The 
I .  lu  ly  upon  the  lake  closely  resembles  that  of  Cayuga, 
ieini;  unvaried  and  uninteresting  ;  the  water  is,  however, 
lieaulifully  clear,  the  pebbly  bottom  being  visible  in  a 
calm  day  at  the  depth  of  30  feet.  Being  principally 
supplied  by  springs,  the  ice  upon  it  never  becomes  sc 
thick  as  to  impede  the  navigation;  during  the  severe 
frost  of  1831,  a  thin  sheet  tbrmed  on  some  parts,  but 
was  broken  up  by  the  first  light  breeze  which  ruffled  the 

TJie  town  of  Geneva  possesses  a  beautiful  situation 
upon  a  rising  bank  at  the  northernextrcmity  of  thelake, 
with  terraced  gardens  approaching  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  many  pretty  villas  scattered  around.  About  a 
mile  from  the  town,  on  the  borders  of  the  water,  arc 
some  extensive  glass  works,  whicli  however  have  not 
I>een  worked  during  the  last  year,  the  owner  having 
'  il'  I  lo  a  great  amount,  through  mismanagement  in  his 
'■'<"':  speculations.  When  the  works  were  first  es- 
!  l:eJ,  they  occupied  a  narrow  space  in  the  midst  of 
■  t  ;,  ,.  -t  where  fiiel  was  plentiful;  but  the  ground  is  now 
s.)  well  cleared  about  the  town,  that  a  cord  of  wood, 
measuring  four  feet  in  height  and  eight  in  length,  costs 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter.  An  opinion  prevails,  from  an 
appearance  of  the  strata  at  the  head  of  thelake,  that  coal 
may  be  found,  when  required.  Geneva  is  altogether  a 
pretty  spot,  and  contains  one  particularly  fine  street,  in 
which  is  the  college,  a  dull  heavy  looking  building,  with 
oa.^tellated  walls  and  other  tasteless  appendages.  But  the 
private  residences  equal  any  in  the  state. 

Proceeding  on  our  journey  at  midday,  on  the  11th,  we 
passed  through  a  fine  rich  country,  chequered  with  heavy 
crops  of  every  grain.  The  apples  appeared  perfectly  ripe, 
and  the  peach  trees  were  every  where  loaded  with  fruit. 
The  soil  evidently  increased  in  richness  the  farther  we 
proceeded  to  the  west. 

The  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Canandaigua,  fifteen 
miles  from  Geneva,  was  kept  in  a  state  of  cultivation  by 
the  Indians,  prior  to  General  Sullivan's  march  through 
the  country  fifty  years  since,  when  the  whole  western 
part  of  the  state  of  New  York  was  in  possession  of  the 
Six  Nations,  of  whom  now  scarcely  a  vestige  remains. 
The  town  is  at  the  outlet  of  the  Canandaigua  lake,  and 
in  an  unhealthy  situation,  owing  to  the  water  being 
dammed  up  near  the  outlet  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a 
mill  wheel,  thus  forming  a  large  wet  marsh,  which  pro. 
diiccj  a  deadly  fever  in  the  autumnal  months.     Endea- 


vours have  been  made  by  actions  at  law  to  compel  the 
mill  proprietor  lo  lower  his  darn,  or  lo  surround  it  witli 
a  bank  to  prevent  the  water  overflowing  the  country,  but 
hitherto  to  no  purpose.  The  town  consists  of  one  prin- 
cipal street,  two  miles  in  length  and  about  150  feel  in 
breadth,  with  gardens  and  locust  trees  in  front  of  thu 
houses.  It  is  generally  considered  the  handsomest  place 
in  the  state,  thougli,  in  my  opinion,  not  equal  to  Ska- 
neateles. 

From  Canandaigua,  v\c  travelled  over  a  hilly  and  sandy 
road,  running  parallel  with  the  canal,  and  under  its  great 
embankment  over  the  Irondequoit  creek.  This  immense 
work,  for  a  distance  of  two  miles,  averages  a  height  of 
seventy  feet  above  the  plain  across  which  it  is  carried. 
The  banks  being  chiefly  of  sand,  great  caution  is  neces- 
sary in  watching  and  puddling  any  small  crevices  which 
may  appear.  Two  years  since,  the  water  forced  its  way 
through  the  embankment,  and,  rushing  down  upon  the 
d  plain  beneath,  swept  away  every  thing  which 
opposed  the  fury  of  its  course.  1  he  lesser  sand  hills  at 
this  time  present  evident  marks  of  tlie  furious  torrent 
which  passed  over  them. 

■  t  sunset,  descending  a  hill,  v.e  entered  upon  a  flat, 

shy  plain,  on  which  the  town  of  Rochester  is  situated. 
It  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  town  in  a  new  world 
than  any  I  visited,  and  nothing  can  be  more  miserable  than 

ppearance  from  a  distance.     An  open  space  has  been 


lerely  burnt  in  the  forest,  and  the  town  has  been  i 
itho  " 


up 
any  attempt  of  getting  lid  of  the  innumerable 
tumps  of  trees  which  even  make  their  appearance  in  the 
luter  streets  of  the  place.  It  is,  iu  truth,  a  city  in  the 
vilderness,  and  cannot  be  healthy,  so  long  as  it  is  sur- 
ounded  by  such  dense,  dark  forests.  The  trees  in  America 
;re  not  felled  so  that  the  slump  remains  level  with  the 
ground,  as  in  England,  but  according  lo  the  convenience 
f  the  woodman,  w  ho  generally  strikes  the  trunk  about 
three  feet  from  the  root.  Where  a  thick  forest  has  thus 
been  cut  down,  the  desolate  appearance  the  fi.ce  of  the 
country  presents  can  be  scarcely  imagined:— large  black- 
ened  trunks,  and  arms  partly  consumed  by  fire,  lie  en- 
cumbering the  ground  till  tlicy  decay,  or  are  again  con- 
signed lo  the  fire  by  some  more  industrious  farmer  than 
thegencrality  of  the  Americans.  At  Rochester,  however, 
nothing  of  this  kind  has  yet  taken  place,  though  it  is  the 
most  thriving  town  in  llie  state.  The  softer  kinds  of  wood, 
such  as  birch  and  beech,  decay  sufficiently  in  six  or 
seven  years  lo  adn:it  of  being  knocked  up,  but  hemlock 
and  pine  will  scarcely  be  aficctcd  by  the  seasons  of  half  a 
century. 

Crossing  the  Genncsee  river,  we  entered  the  principal 
part  of  the  town,  and  drove  to  the  Eagle,  situated  in  the 
main  street,  a  fine  hotel  with  excellent  rooms  and  an  at- 
tcntive  landlord.     The  town  has  risen  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time :  twenty  years  since  it  was  a  wild 
uninhabited  tract  where  14,000  people  now  earn  a  liveli- 
hood.   Its  rapid  rise  originated  from  the  Erie  canal  pass- 
ing through  the   town,  and  the  Gonnesee  affording  so 
great  a  water  power  to  the  extensive  flour,  cotton,  and 
Jier  mills  on  its  banks.     The  canal  crosses  the  river  by 
fine  aqueduct  three  hundred  yards  above  the  Falls,  where 
;e  celebrated  leaper,  Sam  Patch,  took  his  last  and  fatal 
descent  in  IS.'Ja.     The  Falls  are  over  a  perpendicular 
ledge  of  rock,  97  feet  in  height :  with  that  descent  how. 
ever  he  was  not  satisfied,  but  had  a  plal.'brm  erected  to 
!lie  height  of  25  feet  on  a  small  island  which  divides  it, 
and  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  spectators  precipi- 
tated himself  into  the  gulf  beneath,  from  which  he  never 
re-appeared.   Many  ladies  who  were  the  innoeent  specta- 
tors of  his  death,  little  imagining  tlierc  could  be  any  risk, 
as  ho  had  already  made  a  similar  descent  from  the  Falls 
of  Niagara,  fainled  when,  after  anxiously  awaiting  some 
seconds  for  his  reappearance  above  the  surface  of  tlie 
water,  they  at  last  discovered  by  the  shriek  of  horror 
which  arose  from   the  assembled  crowd  that  they  had 
'         instrumental  in  the  destruction  of  a  fellow  creature; 
very  one  regretted,  now  it  was  too  late,  that  such 
an  exhibition  had   been  encouraged.     The  unfortunate 
n,  being  intoxicated  when  he  ascended  the  platform, 
I  not  preserve  the  proper    position  for  entering  the 
ter;  and  his  death  doubtless  arose  from  the  "real  shal- 
lowness of  the  stream,  it  being  ascertained  that  there 
were  only  fifteen  feet  of  water  to  resist  the  impetus  of 
his  weight  falling  from   such  a  height.     It  appears  to 
iignify  but  little  how  men  immortalise  themselves,  and 
Sam  Patch  has  rendered  himself  immortal,  at  least  in 
erica,  by  more  innocent  means  than  most  of  his  am- 
Dus  brethren.     The  scenery  about  the  Falls  is  unin- 
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Judge  Rochester,  wliose  family  resides  in  the  neigli- 
bourhood,  was  the  great  proprietor  of  the  land  upon 
which  the  town  is  built ;  he  was  a  man  of  considerable 
influence  in  the  state,  and  stood  a  contest  for  governor 
with  De  Witt  Clinton.  Many  of  the  streets  are  well  laid 
out,  and  contain  excellent  buildings ;  the  arcade,  how- 
ever, in  which  is  the  post  office,  is  but  a  second  rate 
sti-ucture,  the  plan  of  the  whole  ill  arranged,  and  making  a 
poor  figure  for  so  flourisliing  a  town.  The  churches  arc 
superior  in  style  of  architecture,  and  constructed  of  more 
durable  materials,  than  is  generally  the  case  in  America. 
We  attended  divine  service  at  the  first  presbyterian 
church,  which  was  well  attended,  and  heard  an  excellent 
sermon. 

The  cholera  being  very  prevalent  in  the  town,  we  de- 
parted on  our  route  to  the  westward  en  the  morning  of 
the  13th  of  August.  In  answer  to  our  enquiries  at  the 
office  the  preceding  evening,  the  book  keeper  informed  us 
that  the  coach  would  start  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Tiiis  being  rather  too  early  an  hour  for  some  of  the  party, 
we  agreed  to  take  an  extra  coach  which  can  always  be 
obtained  (there  being  no  post  chaises  in  the  country)  at 
all  the  principal  hotels.  The  book  keeper  no  sooner 
heard  this  our  determination,  than,  being  alarmed  at  the 
idea  of  losing  so  many  passengers,  he  proffered  to  delay 
the  coach  until  after  breakfast,  if  that  would  be  an  ac- 
commodation to  us.  At  half  past  eight,  accordingly,  the 
lieavy  vehicle  drove  up  to  the  door,  with  the  only  seat 
we  had  not  secured  occupied  by  a  retailer  of  groceries, 
who,  with  the  patience  of  Job,  had  been  awaiting  our 
pleasure  for  upwards  of  four  hours  and  a  half.  His  eyes 
beamed  witli  evident  delight,  and  he  gave  a  kind  of  in- 
ward  chuckle  as  he  saw  No.  1  carpet  bag;  thrown  into 
the  boot;  and  not  a  hint  did  he  drop  during  the  whole 
journey  of  the  unconscionable  time  we  had  delayed  him 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  gratifying  our  gastronomic  pro- 
pensities. For  small  families,'  the  travelling  arrange- 
ments in  America  arc  most  inconvenient,  as  tlierc  is  no 
alternative  but  either  to  be  crowded  with  nine  inside 
passengers,  and  no  one  knows  who,  as  companions,  or  to 
be  put  to  the  heavy  expense  of  hiring  an  e.xtra.  The 
time,  too,  at  which  the  regular  stage  (as  they  term  tiiem) 
arrives  at  the  place  of  its'  destination  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  uncertainty,  depending  entirely  upon  the  num- 
ber of  passengers — not  that  any  delay  is  caused  by  their 
additional  weight,  but  by  tho  distance  they  may  reside 
from  the  direct  line  of  road;  for  a  coachman  will  drive  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  his  way  to  take  up  or  put  down 
a  person. 

At  this  time,  travelling  amongst  the  Americans  them- 
selves  was  nearly  at  a  stand  still ;  every  landlord  and_ 
coach  proprietor  complained  bitterly  of  the  presence  of 
the  cholera,  as  having  done  them  incalculable  injury. 
The  only  people  I  met  on  the  move  for  pleasure,  during 
the  latter  part  of  my  journey,  and  through  the  infected 
districts,  were  foreigners,  to  whom  the  panic  was  a  vast 
advantage,  as  there  was  not  the  usual  crowd  of  summer 
tourists,  and  I  never  was  at  a  loss  for  a  seat  in  the  coach, 
hed,  or  board,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  in 
healthier  seasons.  Our  party  this  day  consisted  of  a 
cidemnt  lieutenant  of  the  British  navy,  now  a  naturalised 
American,  two  rronchmen,  two  Englishmen,  one  Scots- 
man, and  a  Welchman,  whom  chance  only  had  brought 
together  within  the  last  two  days. 

We  now  entered  upon  the  famous  "Ridge  road"  which 
extends  for  eighty  miles,  from  Carthage,  near  Rochester, 
to  Lewistown  on  the  Niagara  river.  From  the  cireum- 
stance  of  its  running  parallel  with  Lake  Ontario,  at  the 
distance  of  six  or  eight  miles,  and  its  elevation  above  it 
being  about  100  feet,  with  a  gradual  inclination  towards 
the  water,  it  is  supposed  to  have  once  formed  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  lake,  and  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  the 
action  of  the  waves.  Being  formed  of  sand  and  fine 
gravel  gives  to  tliat  opinion  some  foundation;  and  that 
such  banks  can  be  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sea  is  very 
evident  upon  many  parts  of  the  English  coast.  From 
liaving  been  always  referred  to  the  Ridge  road,  when  1 
found  fault  with  American  highways,  I  expected  to  travel 
upon  a  perfect  level,  instead  of  upon  a  road  broken,  as 
this  is,  by  frequent  abrupt  and  deep  ravines.  From  thii 
time  I  was  told  that  I  ought  to  see  one  somewhere  far 
back  in  the  west,  several  hundreds  of  miles  distant  in  the 
Ohio  country,  which  was  not  inferior  to  any  macadam 
road  in  Great  Britain  ;  but,  as  ray  curiosity  never  carried 
me  so  far  away  from  the  Atlantic  as  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  I  can  only  speak  of  those  highways  over 
which  J  did  travel,  not  one  of  which  would  have  escaped 
an  indictment  in  the  old  country.  In  some  states,  as  in 
New  York  and  Connecticut,  turnpikes  are  frequent ;  but 
this  collection  of  tolls  did  not  tend  visibly  to  the  improv 
iiicnt  of  the  roads.    The  gate  is  generally  formed  of 
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hurdle,  or  a  long  narrow  frame  with  numerous  vertical 
bars,  which  is  drawn  up  in  the  manner  of  a  portcullis 
by  ropes  into  a  roof  built  across  the  road,  until  the  travel- 
ler has  passed. 

There  is  no  attraction  in  the  scenery  to  lead  a  person 
upon  the  Ridge  road,  being  carried  through  a  flat  and  un- 
interesting country,  with  only  a  narrow  strip,  never  ex- 
ceeding a  mile  in  vi'idth,  redeemed  from  the  surrounding 
forest.  In  no  part  of  our  journey  were  the  waters  of  the 
lake  visible,  though  but  few  miles  distant.  Settlements, 
however,  are  forming  rapidly,  and,  from  the  clouds  of 
smoke  which  hung  over  various  parts  of  the  forest,  it 
may  safely  be  predicted  that  not  many  years  will  elapse 
before  the  thick  veil  will  be  withdrawn.  Three  miles 
from  Loekport,  we  lefl  the  Ridge,  and  entered  upon  a 
rough,  shaking,  "  corduroy"  road,  a  new  species  of  rail- 
way they  might  call  it,  being  formed  entirely  of  split 
trees  and  rails  laid  across  the  road,  without  any  regard 
to  level  or  disproportion  of  size,  and  a  most  sovereign 
contempt  for  any  thing  like  repairs.  Such  a  wretched 
apology  for  a  highway  ought  to  have  immortalised  its 
inventor's  name,  in  place  of  being  called  after  the  coarse 
cloth  which  it  resembles  in  grain.  The  man,  at  least, 
deserved  a  patent  for  having  discovered  a  most  excru- 
elating  mode  of  dislocating  bones,  and  an  easy  method 
of  breaking  the  axletrees  of  carriages,  combined.  We 
proceeded  at  a  marvellously  uncomfortable,  slow,  foot 
pace  over  this  corduroy,  until  crossing  the  Erie  canal, 
we  entered  the  village  of  Loekport,  which,  like  Rochester, 
or  most  places  on  that  line  of  communication,  has  sprung 
up  in  almost  a  day.  The  greater  part  of  the  village  is 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  over  which  the  canal  is 
carried  by  means  of  five  locks,  each  containing  16  feet 
water,  and  raising  a  boat  12  feet-  As  the  ascent  of  a 
boat  through  such  a  succession  of  them  would  much 
delay  those  on  the  point  of  descending,  botli  loss  of  time 
and  confusion  have  been  avoided  by  having  a  double  row 
of  locks,  side  by  side.  These  bemg  principally  cut  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  and  well  finished  ofi'  with  substantial 
masonry  and  iron  railings,  may,  with  the  great  embank- 
ment over  the  Irondequoit  creek,  be  considered  the  most 
arduous  undertaking  between  Bufl^alo  and  Albany.  Afler 
having  surmounted  the  locks,  the  excavation  through  the 
solid  rock  extends  for  upwards  of  two  miles.  The  sur- 
plus water  of  the  canal  supplies  several  mills  with  a  pow- 
erfiil  stream,  one,  too,  which  will  never  fail,  the  canal 
itself  being  fed  by  lake  Erie.  The  mills  return  the 
water  to  tlio  canal  again  below  the  locks,  and  the  clear 
current,  which  flows  at  about  a  mile  per  hour,  renders 
the  Erie  canal  very  different  in  appearance  from  our 
muddy  works  of  the  same  description  in  England,  which 
are  so  often  unnavigable,  from  a  scarcity  of  water  in  the 
reservoirs.  There  is  a  singularly  constructed  wooden 
bridge,  composed  of  a  series  of  platforms  of  open  frame 
work,  one  above  the  other,  below  the  basin  at  the  foot  of 
the  locks.  It  extends  over  the  canal  from  one  side  of 
the  ravine  to  the  other,  at  not  a  less  height  than  80  feet 
from  its  foundation,  and  60  above  tlie  level  of  tlie  water, 
and  at  a  length  of  about  300  feet. 

Having  visited  all  the  objects  of  curiosity  in  tlie  village, 
not  excepting  the  saw  mills,  we  took  the  packet  boat  at 
a  quarter  to  eleven  o'clock,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  more 
had  passed  through  the  locks.  A  fine,  clear,  full  moon, 
rendered  the  numerous  lamps  about  those  works  quite 
useless,  but  its  charms  were  not  sufficiently  powerful  to 
induce  us  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  night  air  and  heavy 
dew,  by  remaining  on  deck  until  the  boat  had  emerged 
from  the  excavation  of  the  mountain  ridge. 

At  daylight,  oh  the  1 4th,  we  passed  through  the  Ton- 
ncwanta  creek,  up  wliieh  the  canal  had  taken  its  course 
for  several  miles;  and  by  seven  o'clock  arrived  at  the 
village  of  Black  Rock,  where  it  enters  the  harbour  formed 
for  vessels  trading  upon  Lake  Eric.  In  company  with 
another  gentleman,  I  left  tlie  boat  a  mile  below  the  vil- 
lage, and  v.'alked  leisurely  along  the  towing  path,  diverg- 
ing from  it  at  Black  Rock,  and  passing  through  the 
principal  street.  Being  on  the  frontier,  it  suffered  during 
the  barbarous  and  retaliatory  warfare  of  1812,  but  has 
again  sprung  up  into  a  moderately  sized  place,  schooners 
and  small  brigs  being  built  there  for  the  navigation  of 
the  lakes.  The  canal  keeps  along  the  bank  of  the  river 
to  the  town  of  Buffalo,  three  miles  distant,  where  it  com- 
municates with  Lake  Eric,  having  passed  through  an 
extent  of  country  from  its  entrance  to  tho  Hudson  not 
less  than  363  miles. 

Buff'alo  is  a  thriving,  bustling  town,  handsomely  and 
well  built,  and  daily  increasing  in  number  of  inhabitants. 
It  was  supposed  to  have  received  its  death  blow  during 
the  last  war,  but  one  house  escaping  the  conflagration  ; 
it  rallied  again,  however,  upon  the  laying  out  of  the  canal, 
and  has  now  a  population  of  about  8000,  and  ere  long 


promises  to  outstrip  Rochester  itself.  Its 
though  having  one  front  upon  the  lake,  is  far  from  agree- 
able, the  surrounding  country  being  flat  and  uncultivated. 
So  low  indeed  is  some  part  of  the  town,  that  heavy  west- 
erly gales  raise  such  a  swell  on  this  vast  inland  sea  as 
to  cause  a  considerable  inundation,  frequently  proving 
destructive  to  the  property  on  the  margin  of  the  water. 

During  the  morning  we  visited  the  Seneca  tribe  of  In- 
dians, who,  to  the  amount  of  700  or  800,  possess  a  large 
tract  of  land  of  an  irregular  form,  but  containing  about 
100  square  miles,  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  town,  upon  which 
their  farms  and  woods  closely  verge.  The  school  in  the 
mission  house,  four  miles  from  Buffalo,  is  an  object  of 
great  interest.  It  consists  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
boys  and  girls,  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen, 
the  greater  portion  of  whom  are  maintained  at  the  mis- 
sion house  by  the  society,  the  parents  scarcely  contribut- 
ing any  tiling  towards  their  support.  The  instructress 
informed  us  that  some  of  them  now  and  then  brought  a 
few  provisions  and  some  clothing,  but  nothing  more. 
We  heard  the  first  class  read  the  nineteentli  chapter  of 
St.  Matthew,  witJiout  any  previous  study,  each  scholar 
(there  being  eight  in  the  class)  reading  two  verses  until 
the  chapter  was  coneluded^fterwards  spelling  and  de- 
fining the  most  difficult  woftls  in  it,  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  reflected  great  credit  uf  on  English  children 
of  the  same  age.  Their  mistress  said  that  she  invariably 
found  them  intelligent,  willing  and  apt  to  learn  ;  but  their 
countenances  appeared  to  me  very  heavy,  and  far  from 
being  indicative  of  sense,  'i'hey  are  allowed  to  converse 
with  each  other  in  the  English  language  only,  and  have 
been  christened  after  the  most  approved  American  man. 
ner.  In  the  first  class,  there  were  Phoebe,  Letitia,  Maria, 
and  other  awkward  creatures,  with  similar  romantic 
names ;  and  two  clumsy  looking  lads,  of  fourteen  years 
of  age,  with  faces  as  round  and  flat  as  a  Cheshire  cheese, 
were  known  as  James  and  Edward,  though  I  should 
imagine  their  distinctive  titles  amongst  the  tribe  would 
be  "  Sleepy-eye,"  and  "  Owl."  The  mission  has  been  es- 
tablished  nine  years ;  and,  though  there  are  but  fifty 
church  going  people  amongst  the  tribe,  yet  it  is  equally- 
divided  between  the  Christians  and  worshippers  pf  the 
Great  Spirit,  the  latter  of  whom  are  steady  opposers  of 
the  mission  and  will  never  cross  the  threshold  of  the 
house.  The  tribe  (which  since  the  death  of  their  cele- 
brated warrior,  "  Red  Jacket,"  has  been  governed  by  a 
kind  of  oligarchy  of  chiefs)  is  divided,  according  to  their 
religion,  into  two  distinct  parties,  which,  tliough  as- 
sociating but  little,  yet  live  upon  good  terras  with  each 
other,  having  the  same  influence  and  an  equal  voice  in 
the  councils  and  management  of  the  public  afl*airs.  All 
the  reservation  is  common  property  ;  but,  if  any  indivi- 
dual clears  and  encloses  a  tract  for  the  purposes  of  culti- 
vation, no  one  can  interfere  with  that  farm  so  long  as  he 
tills  the  ground ;  for  the  time  being,  it  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  his  own.  Many  of  the  tribe  arc  honest,  in, 
dustrious  farmers ;  we  saw  several  of  them  with  their 
squaws  riding  to  town  on  horseback,  and  in  the  common 
American  carriole,  or  carry  all.  But  the  niajority  are 
indolent  and  intemperate,  suffering  much  in  winter  for 
want  of  clothing  and  provisions,  and  being  generally  sup- 
plied with  the  necessaries  of  life  by  their  richer  and 
more  sensible  brethren,  some  of  whom,  even  were  they 
of  the  "  pale  faces,"  would  be  considered  men  of  small 
but  independent  fortune. 

Tlie  church,  situated  near  the  Mission-house,  is  a  neat 
wooden  edifice,  with  accommodation  for  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons.  The  psalms  and  prayers  are 
printed  on  one  page  of  the  book  in  the  Seneca  and  on 
the  opposite  in  tJie  English  language.  The  members  of 
the  church  marry  according  to  the  established  forms. 

We  now  proceeded  to  a  house  in  the  village  (which  is 
scattered  widely  over  the  country,)  for  the  purpose  of 
making  some  enquiries  respecting  their  treatment  of  the 
cholera,  which  had  already  appeared  witli  fatal  effects 
amongst  many  of  the  Indian  tribes.  A  party,  amongst 
whom  were  several  women,  were  sitting  at  the  door 
busily  employed  in  picking  greens  for  dinner,  despite  the 
great  outcry  raised  against  vegetables  at  this  time.  The 
females,  upon  our  approach,  immediately  rising,  entered 
the  house,  while  I  entered  into  conversation  with  a 
heavy,  dull-looking  man.  He  spoke  English,  and  was 
a  thorough  Yankee,  guessing  I  came  from  the  east,  and 
reckoning  that  it  it  was  considerable  sickly  in  New 
York.  When  I  came  to  the  point,  however,  and  wished 
to  discover  the  cholera  remedy,  he  referred  me  to  a  fine, 
Roman-nosed,  curly-headed  man,  who  did  not  vmderstand 
English,  and  put  my  questions  as  an  interpreter  to  him. 
This  man  pointed  out  some  herbs  which  grew  wild  in 
every  direction,  saying  that  they  boiled  and  then  admin- 
istered them  as  a  broth  to  the  patient,  wrapping  him  at 
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terwards  in  blankets,  and  producing  great  artificial  heal 
in  his  body  by  means  of  hot  stones,  &c.  This  treatment 
had  met  with  wonderful  success,  there  being  only  eleven 
deaths  out  of  one  hundred  cases,  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion of  recoveries  than  amongst  the  "  pale  faces."  I  tast-. 
cd  the  herbs,  and  found  one  to  be  the  wild  chamomile ; 
the  other  was  hot  and  pungent  to  the  taste,  and  fiery  as 
Cayenne  pepper.  The  houses  in  the  village  were  similar 
to  those  of  the  American  labouring  class,  and  the 
dian  Hotel"  was  quite  a  respectable-loolujig  edifice,  and 
doubtless  well  attended.  As  in  many  other  instances,  I 
had  formed  very  erroneous  ideas  of  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  red  men  of  the  woods,  imagining  them  to  be 
noble-looking  warriors,  of  fine  stature,  with  coun 
of  tlie  Grecian  or  Roman  cast;  but  I  found  them  more 
like  the  dark  and  vengeful  Malay.  A  French  gentleman, 
one  of  my  fellow-travellers,  had  evidently  formed  a  simi. 
lar  opinion  ;  for  when  I  pointed  out  to  him  a  female  of 
the  tribe,  who,  with  her  papoose  (infant)  slung  across 
her  shoulders,  and  in  her  person  resembling  a  moving 
bundle  of  old  clothes,  was  walking  past  the  hotel  in  Buf- 
falo, he  enquired  witli  the  greatest  nnimle  to  wliat  sex 
the  person  belonged,  and,  upon  my  informing  him,  ex- 
claimed, raising  his  hands  with  astonishment,  "  Olr !  la 
mallieureuse  !  la  nialhcureuse  !" 


In  the  ( 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

!  DOMINIONS NIAGARA  FALLS FORT  GEORGE. 

carriage, 


„  „  „  ,  to  Black 

Rock,  and,  crossing  the  violent  stream  of  Niagara  to  the 
little  hamlet  of  Waterloo  by  a  horse-ferry,  stepped  ashore 
into  our  own  good  king's  dominions.     ]  really  felt  quite 
at  home  again,  for  what  reason  I  know  not :  I  had  ex- 
perienced nothing  but  civility  and  attention  in  the  United 
States ;  yet  here  we  were  at  a  hop,  step,  and  a  jump  in 
another  land.     Every  thing  denoted  a  different  country ; 
the  first  signs  we  saw  over  the  public-house  doors  were 
"  the  Crown,"  "  the  King's  Arms,"  with  other  loyal  su- 
perscriptions, and  the  first  steamer  wliich  dashed  past 
was  tlie  "  Adelaide."     It  was  truly  a  relief  to  my  eyes 
after  the  many  and  various  Eagles  I  had  sojourned 
and  tlie  divers  "  Citizens'  Union  Line"  steam  boats, 
which  I  had  travelled. 

We  proceeded  down  the  Niagara  River,  which  flowii 
out  of  Lake  Erie  at  Buffalo  witli  a  rapid  descent,  and 
varying  from  five  hundred  yards  to  two  miles  in  widtl 
empties  itself  after  a  course  of  thirty  miles  into  Lak 
Ontario  at  Fort  George.  It  was  a  mild  and  agreeable 
summer's  evening,  and,  without  viewing  things  with 
prejudiced  eye,  I  certainly  never  enjoyed  a  journey 
the  States  so  mucli  as  this  one,  and  never  travelled  on 
road,  not  excepting  even  the  famous  Ridge-way,  to  be 
compared  with  iL  The  bridges  were  strong  and  well 
built,  the  road  level  and  free  from  corduroy  and  ruts, 
running  the  whole  extent  of  our  ride  parallel  to  tlic  river, 
without  any  fence  intervening  between  us  and  the  water, 
but  flanked  on  the  other  hand  by  well  cleared  and  culti- 
vated ground.s,  and  neat  old-fashioned  cottages.  Of  all 
our  party,  seven  in  number,  probably  I  did  not  the  most 
enjoy  the  scone,  yet  to  me  it  was  truly  deUghtful,— one 
of  those  few  which  men  are  permitted  to  enjoy.  Two 
hours'  drive  brought  us  to  Chippewa  Battle  Ground, 
w  hen  I  paid  my  respects  to  the  field  by  walking  over  it, 
with  the  last  true  account  of  the  action  in  my  hand,  to 
ascertain  the  position  of  the  contending  armies.  While 
looking  out  for  some  mound  or  brief  monument  (of 
whicli  tlicre  was  not  even  a  single  vestige,)  erected  to  the 
memory  of  tlie  numerous  brave  who  fell  on  the  hard- 
contested  day  of  the  5th  of  July,  1814,  I  saw  the  light 
white  cloud  of  spray  rising  from  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
beautifully  gilded  by  tlie  declining  sun.  Battle  Ground, 
King's  Arms,  and  well-cleared  country,  were  alike  for- 
gotten, and,  throwing  myself  into  the  carriage,  I  leaned 
back,  keeping  my  eyes  as  intently  fixed  upon  the  white 
pillar  of  spray  as  the  Mussulman  does  his  penetrating 
gaze  upon  the  new  moon.  Twenty  minutes  more  took 
us  past  the  bold  and  beautiful  Rapids  to  the  Pavilion 
Hotel.  My  French  friends,  true  to  tlieir  national  feature, 
were  noisy  in  exclamation  and  other  tokens  of  surprise, 
joy,  and  astonishment ;  the  English,  characteristic  of 
their  country,  spoke  not  a  word ;  but,  not  the  less  feeling 
the  beauties  of  the  prospect,  gazed  on  the  magnificen't 
scene  in  silent  admiration.  As  I  could  almost  pardon 
the  Parsee  for  adoring  so  splendid  a  phenomenon  as  the 
rising  sun  in  all  its  eastern  glory,  so  could  I  excuse  the 
red  man  of  the  woods  for  his  devotion  at  the  Falls  of 
Niagara.  How  much  more  noble  a  deity  than  the  muddy, 
slow,  sacred  stream  of  the  Ganges !  Probably  we  could 
not  have  been  introduced  to  such  a  scene  at  a  more  fa- 


vourable time;  a  brilhant  rainbow  was  dancing  in  the 
spray,  as  it  was  agitated  to  and  fro  by  the  light  evening 
breeze,  and,  even  while  we  looked  on,  the  last  rays  of  tlie 
sun,  as  it  sunk  below  the  horizon,  tinged  the  vapoury 
mist  with  a  hue  no  artist  could  imitate.  The  snow-white 
wreaths  of  .water,  as  they  rushed  over  the  broad  Icdoes 
of  rock  with  furious  violence,  for  a  mile  above  the  falls, 
contrasted  witli  the  dark  blue  surface  of  the  still. calm 
current  above,  and  tlie  vivid  green  sheet  as  it  shot  fortli 
from  its  dark  bed  over  the  tremendous  precipice  into  the 
ibaming  abyss  below,  presented  a  scene  which  it  is  th 
good  fortune  of  but  few  to  sec,  of  still  fewer  to  appreci 
ate,  and  which  none  can  well  describe.  I  have  read  many 
accounts  and  descriptions,  seen  innumerable  prints  and 
sketches  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara ;  but  not  a  single  one 
ever  gave  me  the  remotest  idea  of  tlieir  stupendous  mag- 
nificence. I  should  say  to  all  those  people  who  possess 
the  means  of  gratifying  their  admiration  of  the  works  of 
nature,  "  If  you  wish  to  form  an  idea  of  the  noblest  sight 
in  the  creation,  cross  the  Atlantic,  and,  seeing,  judge  for 
yourselves." 

Towards  midnight,  when  nought  was  heard  but  the 
undering  of  the   mighty  cataract,  I   walked  out  and 
stood  on  the  bank  for  some  time,  looking  at  the  awfully 
grand  scene  beneath  mc,  which  is  equally  sublime  when 
viewed  by  the  soft  and  silvery  but  indistinct  light  of  the 
moon  as  during  the  brighter  rays  of  the  meridian  sun, 
and  is  certainly  more  calculated  in  the  former  case  to  in- 
spire a  feeling  of  awe.     Upon  mc  the  scene  made  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression.     Retiring  to  my  bed,  I  dreamed 
of  strange  events,  of  vast  waters  rushing  through  my 
ars,  of  drowning  people,  of  leaping  fearfi.il  cataracts,  and 
uch  a  dreadful  medley  of  perils  by  flood  and  field  that  1 
fas  well  pleased  to  find  myself,  at  break  of  day,  snugly 
and  safely  lodged  in  a  warm  bed  and  secure  house. 
After  breakfast  the  following  inorning  I  walked  out  to 
plore  the  falls  more  minutely,  the  preceding  evening 
having  afforded  but  a  superficial  view  of  them  ;  and,  pro- 
ceeding a  few  paces  from  the  hotel,  I  arrived  at  a  zig-zag 
path,  which  led  down  the  steep  and  wooded  bank  to  the 
level  of  the  river  above  the  falls,  which  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  two  hundred  ttict  below  the  surface  of 
the  surrounding  country.  The  river's  banks  are  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  feet  high,  from  Bufl'alo  to  the  village 
of  Chippewa,  when  the  rapids  commence  and  pass  over 
a  series  of  falls  with  a  declination  of  sixty  feet  in  a  mile, 
until  they  reach  the  grand  cataract,  where  the  perpen. 
dicular  descent  of  the  Canada  side  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight,  and  on  the  American  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  feet.     An  island  of  considerable  extent  divides  the 
river  into  unequal  portions,  the  Canada 
Fall  (so  called  from  its  shape)  being  1,800  feet  in  length, 
and  the  American  but  900.     The  river,  for  some    " 
tance  before  arriving  at  this  spot,  takes  an  easterly  di 
tion,  when,  the  falls  being  passed,  it  suddenly  diverges 
at  right  angles  and  pursues  a  northerly  course  towards 
Lake  Ontario.     The  formation  of  the  Horse-shoe 
very  naturally  accounted  for  by  the  greatest  rush  of  water 
being  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  and  by  attrition  wearing 
away  the  rock,  so  that  the  falls  are  slowly  retiring  to- 
rds  Lake  Erie.  In  process  of  time,  some  10,0"' 
lee  I  suppose,  by  a  moderate   calculation,  the  upper 
lake  will  be  drained,  and  a  succession  of  rapids  only  will 
tervene  between  Huron  and  Ontario.     The  last  time 
any  quantity  of  rock  gave  way  was  about  two  years 
hen  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  acre   fell  from  the 
centre  of  the  Horse-shoe,  with  such  a  tremendous  crash 
very  sensibly  to  affect  the  ground  upon  which  the 
hotel  stands,  and  the  cottages  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Neither  the  heavy  autumnal  floods,  the  melting  of  the 
winter's  snow,  nor   breaking  up  of  the  ice,  make  any 
sensible  difterence  in  the  colour  or  quantity  of  the  vast 
body  of  water  which  flows  down  from  the  upper  lakes. 
To  fall  into  the  rapids  at  Chippewa,  or  venture  within  a 
lie  of  the  great  cataract  in  a  boat,  is  considered  by  the 
peasantry  almost  inevitable  death.     M 


.  record  of  men  and  boats  beii 


ig  carried  over  it,  from 


attempting  to   cross  the    stream  too  rashly  withi 

ceping  influence  of  the  rapids'.    Nevertheless  'tis  said, 

d   1  have  heard  it  gravely  asserted  by  some  people, 

(though  they  were  not  eye  witnesses  certainly,)  that  an 

-'d  squaw  once  ran  the  g:auntlet  of  both  rapids  and  falls 

1  her  berch  canoe,  and  rising  again,  amongst  the  bubble 

and   foam   of  the    boiling   abyss,  she   shook    her  long 

disheveled  locks  awhile  to  discover  whereabouts  she  was, 

and  then  swam  ashore  unscathed,  untouched  !     But — 

"  Credat  Judajus  Apclla, 


She  must  have  been  one  of  the  witches  of  . 
or  a  jaunt  in  her  sieve  for  pleasure. 


Had  we  but  arrived  a  few  hours  sooner,  wo  should 
have  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  scow,  which, 
laden  with  a  horse,  twelve  hogs,  two  or  tliree  sheep,  and  a 
dozen  cords  of  wood,  had  struck  against  the  pier,  in 
making  the  entrance  to  the  Chippewa  Canal,  and  spring- 
ing a  leak  became  unmanageable.  The  crew,  immedi- 
ately perceiving  their  danger,  tlirew  themselves  into 
their  canoe  and  effected  their  escape  ashore.  The  horse, 
it  was  said  (with  tlie  same  instinct  that  prompted  the 
bears  who  leaped  from  the  schooner  three  years  since, 
though  It  was  intended  they  should  pass  the  falls  for  the 
innocent  amusement  of  some  thousands  of  American 
spectators,)  sprang  overboard  and  swam  ashore.  The 
vessel,  with  the  unfortunate  animals  left  to  their  fate,  was 
carried  over  the  centre  of  the  vast  Horse-shoe,  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  the  wreck  ever  reappearing.  I  walked  for  a 
mile  along  the  beach  in  search  of  fragments  of  the  ves- 
sel, but  did  not  observe  any  of  its  timbers  exceed  six  feet 
in  length,  although  many  of  them  were  nine  inches  in 
thickness,  and  in  no  instance  was  there  any  portion  of 
two  planks  still  connected,  The  only  sheep  which  ap- 
peared again  above  water,  and  which  was  driven  ashore 
perfectly  dead  at  tlie  ferry,  nearly  half  a  mile  below  the 
falls,  was  dreadfully  mangled.  The  bones  of  its  legs 
were  broken  and  even  crushed,  as  if  they  had  been  placed 
vice;  but  a  hog,  which  lay  near  it,  showed  no  out- 
ward  signs  of  injury,  and   only  bled  profusely  at  the 

Tlie  wood  which  has  passed  the  falls  at  various  times 
has  been  collected  in  the  small  rocky  inlets,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  backwaters,  with  the  edges  rounded  off  per- 
fectly smooth  by  the  incessant  tossing  it  received  before 
't  floated  out  of  the  attractive  power  of  the  falls.  Even 
the  natives  of  the  stream  do  not  appear  proof  against 
eir  influence,  as  numerous  dead  fish  are  always  to  be 
und  on  the  sides  of  the  banks  near  the  ferry. 
The  grandest  view  of  the  deep  gulf  into  which  the 
^er  descends  is  from  Table  Rock,  a  large  projecting 
slab  on  the  Canadian  side,  formed  by  the  under  stratum, 
of  a  soft  substance,  being  washed  away.  Two 
guides  live  within  a  few  paces  of  it,  and  each  has  erected 
enclosed  spiral  stair-case,  from  his  wooden  shanty 
down  the  side  of  the  rock,  to  the  loose  shelving  bank 
ghty  or  ninety  feet  bencatli,  along  which  there  is  an 
isy  path  to  the  foot  of  the  cataract.  Having  with  two 
of  my  follow  travellers  expressed  a  wish  to  walk  behind 
the  falling  sheet,  we  were  provided  with  oil-skin  dresses, 
having  first  divested  ourselves  of  our  usual  apparel.  Our 
new  garments  were  by  no  means  the  most  comfortable 
which  could  have  been  devised  ;  they  had  been  made 
for  men  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  dimensions,  from  Daniel 
Lambert  down  to  the  "anatomic  vivante ;"  and  I  was 
some  time  arranging  matters,  so  that  I  might  have  a 
chance  of  retaining  possession,  when  the  furious  hurri- 
cane should  inflate  them  like  the  bags  of  Mo\\is.  The 
shoes  had  evidently  visited  the  water  two  or  three  times 
daily,  for  the  last  half  dozen  years  at  least,  and,  having 
been  as  often  exposed  to  the  sun,  had  become  nearly  as 
hard  and  inflexible  as  sheet  iron.  To  crown  all,  we  had 
each  a  glazed  hat,  and,  thus  equipped,  we  descended  the 
staircase,  and,  gaining  the  sloping  bank,  descended  for 
seventy  or  eighty  paces  under  the  overhanging  rock, 
until  within  a  short  distance  of  the  dense  cloud  of  spray, 
and  dark  semicircular  entrance,  when  a  council  of  war 
was  held  with  regard  to  ulterior  movements.  The  day 
was  stormy,  and  inclined  to  rain;  the  wind  blew  in 
strong  gusts  up  the  stream,  making  the  waves  to  curl  up 
n  wreaths  of  foam,  and  cast  such  a  dismal  gloom  over 
every  thi.-ig  around  us  as  to  render  the  appearance  of  our 
undertaking  far  from  inviting.  One  of  the  party  backed 
out,  asserting  that  his  lungs  were  weak,  and  a  friend 
had  told  him  "  there  was  a  difiieulty  in  breathing  behind 
the  fall,"  so  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  explore  the 
dark  recess :  a  second  said  that  he  "  decidedly  would  not 
go  any  farther,  that  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  see, 
and  that  mere  braggadocios  only  went  behind,  so  that 
they  might  talk  about  it  afterwards."  I  was  thus  left  in 
ninority,  but,  as  Falstaff  says,  "  Honour  pricked  me 
and,  being  resolved  to  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  I 
boldly  told  tlie  guide  to  lead  the  way,  and,  with  a  cau. 
to  keep  my  head  down,  we  entered  the  thick  mist, 
boring  our  way  slowly  through  it  in  the  dark.  The  path 
vas  at  first  over  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock,  only  a  few 
nches  in  breadth,  and  affording  but  a  very  insecure  foot- 
ng;  the  guide  however  grasped  one  of  my  hands  firmly, 
while  with  the  other  I  took  hold  of  the  rough  projections 
n  the  rock.  The  wind,  which  equalled  a  tornado,  blew 
he  water  against  my  face  in  such  torrents  that  I  could 
careely  see  ;  but  I  felt  no  difiieulty  in  breathing.  After 
proceeding  thirty  or  forty  feet  behind  the  sheet  of  water, 
ind  moderating  a  little,  the  water  descended  in  a 
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more  perpendicular  stream,  and  my  surprise  almost 
amounted  to  disappointment  when  the  guide  stopped,  and 
said  we  had  arrived  at  "  Termination  Rock."  I  scarcely 
credited  that  we  had  advanced  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  pass  the  ne  plus  ultra,  but  found 
it  utterly  impracticable,  the  rock  becoming  too  abrupt  to 
afford  either  a  footing  or  a  firm  hold  to  the  hands.  Un- 
til this  point  the  path  is  about  twenty-five  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  water,  and  the  base  of  tlie  curve,  between 
the  great  body  ol  the  falling  sheet  and  rocV,  is  about  forty 
feet.  The  guide  here  told  mo  to  look  up ;  but  the  water 
dashed  with  such  impetuous  violence  against  ray  face, 
and  the  light  shone  so  dimly  through  the  watery  medium, 
that  I  made  tlie  experiment  but  thrice.  While  I  amused 
myself  with  shouting  at  the  extent  of  my  voice,  the  guide 
was  making  the  best  use  of  his  time  in  securing  a  quan- 
tity of  the  eels  which  abound  amongst  the  loose  stones. 
I  could  scarcely,  however,  hear  myself;  so,  despairing  of 
having  any  effect  upon  the  ears  of  my  friends  in  the  open 
air,  I  rejoined  them  but  a  triHo  wiser  tlian  when  I  enter- 
ed, and  felt  rather  hard  pressed  for  an  answer  to  their 
oft-repeated  enquiries  of  "Well,  what  did  you  see?"  and 
their  jests  upon  my  half-drowned  appearance,  as  I  stum- 
bled over  the  stones,  pumping  the  water  out  of  my  shoes 
at  every  step,  and  my  hair  adhering  to  my  cheeks  in 
long  straight  lines.  Having  resumed  my  liabiliments, 
the  following  certificate  was  handed  to  me,  so  that  here- 
after no  one  might  venture  to  doubt  my  prowess : 

"Tills  may  certify  that  Mr.  Coke,  British  Army,  has 
passed  behind  the  great  falling  sheet  of  water  to  Termi- 
nation Eock.  Given  under  my  hand  at  the  oftico  of  the 
general  register  of  the  names  of  visiters  at  the  Table 
Rock,  this  15th  day  of  August  1832. 

"  John  Murray." 
And  on  the  reverse,  as  tlie  medallist  would  say,  tlic  fol- 
lowing exquisite  morceau  ; — 

"Niagara  Falls." 


A  SUBALTERN'S  FURLOUGH. 

stance.     Any  one  who  can  make  up  his  mind  to  walk  I  feet  in  width.     There  was  one  erected  previously  at  the 
it  in  a  lieavy  thunder-shower,  accompanied  by  a  stiff  upper  end  of  the  island,  and  out  of  the  great  power  of 

gale  of  wind,  may  as  safely  venture  in  rear  of  the  falls,  the  rapids,  but  it  was  continually  subject  to  injury  fn 

With  proper  caution,  there  is  no  real  danger;  the  first   "      '-'•'■-   -'-- 


the 


was  suggested  by  paying  a 
"  Termination  Rock,"  one  hundred  and   fift 
hcliind  the  great  falling  sheet  of  water  at  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  on  the  6th  of  August  1828  :— 

"  Look  up  !  look  up  !  tlie  spray  is  dashing- 
Roaring  w.iters  foaming  sweep; 
O'er  our  heads  the  torrent's  elas-hing. 
Hurling  grandeur  down  the  steep. 
Oh,  mortal  man  !  beneath  that  splendour, 

How  trilling,  empty,  vain,  and  poor  \ 
Prepare  then,  sinner,  to  surrender 

All  thoughts  unhallowed  or  impure. 
Tremendous  is  the  scene  around  us ; 

Oh,  mark  how  wild  the  waters  ring ! 
Terrific  columns,  bright,  surround  us: 
Grand  arc  thy  works,  O  God,  our  King. 

Dazid  M.  Day's  Print,  Buffalo. 
Two  days  afterwards,  those  gentlemen  who  had  de- 
serted the  cause  on  the  previous  occasion  proposed  to 
pass  in  rear  of  the  fall,  and,  wishing  to  ascertain  the  ap- 
pearance of  it  in  a  clearer  state  of  the  atmosphere,  I  ac- 
companied them,  and  was  much  gratified  with  my  second 
trip.  The  vast  curved  sheet  over  head  now  looked  beau- 
tifully white  and  glaring,  presenting  an  effect  similar  to 
that  of  tin;  sun's  rays  upon  ground  glass,  which  render 
ounding  objects  dim,  and  is  too  dazzling  to  gaze  long 
^  green  verdure  of  the  banks,  with  the 
smooth  surface  of  the 
I  brilliancy  of  the  American 
Fall,  seen  through  tlie  thick  spray  at  the  entrance  of  this 
watery  cavern,  formed  a  strange  contrast  to  the  turbu- 
lence of  every  thing  within.  Though  there  was  scarcely 
11  breath  of  air  witlioul,  yet  the  wind  blew  in  the  same 
heavy  gusts  behind  the  falls  as  on  the  preceding  day,  and, 
upon  our  return  to  the  atmosphere,  we  were  pushed  out 
by  tlie  force  of  it  so  rapidly  as  to  impress  those  perse 
standing  without  with  the  idea  that  we  were  escaping 
rapidly  as  possible  from  the  fall.  I  might  be  said  to  be 
sciidding  before  it  under  bare  poles;  for,  the  guide' 
wardrobe  being  too  scanty  for  our  party  of  four,  each  of 
us  was  under  the  necessity  of  dispensing  with  certain 
portions  of  tlie  requisite  dress ;  and  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
obtain  only  a  pair  of  the  afore-menlionod  torturing  shoes, 
a  hat  four  inches  less  in  circumference  than  my  head, 
and  a  short  frock  coat  of  oil-skin,  and  thus  equipped,  d 
V  Ecossois,  I  encountered  the  fury  of  the  storm,  I  should 
pronounce  the  undertaking  perfectly  safe  for  a  men  of  the 
most  delicate  lungs,  and  even  for  ladies  possessed  of 
moderate  nerves:  one  of  the  latter,  with  whom  I 
pleasure  of  being  acquainted,  penetrated   as   1 

"     '         '■-■'•        ■'  ■     ■        ■       solitary 


upon.  Tlie  smiling  green  verdure 
deep  blue  sky  reflected  on  the 
river  in  the  distance,  and  the  brill 


Termination  Rook,  and  I  believe  this 


ight  of  the  enormous  column  of  water,  as  it  descends 
rom  the  mountain  (Niagara  being  derived  from  two  In- 
ian  words  signifying  "  coming  from  above,"  or  "  from 
mountain,")  may  raise  fears,  which,  however,  become 
dissipated  on  further  acquaintance. 

The  hotel,  and  four  hundred  acres  of  ground,  have 
been  lately  purchased  by  a  company  (of  which,  I  believe, 
the  Eritisli  Consul  at  New  York  is  the  head,)  who  pur- 
pose founding  a  city,  which  is  to  be  commenced  imme- 
diately, under  the  name  of  the  "  City  of  the  Falls,"  or 
Clifton" — I  forget  which.     The  hotel,  which  is  to  be 
pulled  down,  may  be  well  spared,  witliout  loss  in  any 
'espect     It    was   not  only  a   dirty  and   uncomfortable 
place,  but  I  felt  my  English  blood  almost  boil   in  my 
veins  when  I  found  myself  sitting  in  company  with  two 
women  at  the  table  d'hote,  at  the  same  time  that 
their  mistress  occupied  a  place  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table.     I  could  have  very  well  accommodated  myself  to 
such  neighbours  in  the  States,  but  never  expected  to  have 
found  the  levelling  system  introduced  into  the  British  pro- 
'nces  to  sueh   an   extent.     After  being  exposed  to  it 
iring  every  meal  for  three  days,  I  crossed  the  river  to 
ne  at  the  American  village,  where  the  hotel  was  much 
ore  comfortable,  and  kept  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
general.     This,  however,  was  no  novelty ;  for  in  such 
nursery  for  militias,  volunteers,  and  citizen  guards- 
men, as  the  States,  a  man  need  not  think  himself  in  the 
slightest  degree  honoured  by  being  waited  upon  by  a 
general  officer. 

The  company  of  speculators  intend  erecting  grist-mills, 
store-houses,  saw-mills,  and  all  other  kinds  of  unorna. 
mental  buildings,  entertaining  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  living  to  see  a  very  populous  city.  The  die  then 
cast,  and  the  beautiful  scenery  about  the  falls  is  doomed 
to  be  destroyed.  Year  after  year  will  it  become  lessand  1 
attractive.  Even  at  this  time  they  were  surveying  and  al- 
lotting, and  proprietors  were  planning  one  front  of  their 
house  upon  the  falls,  the  other  upon  Lundy's  lane, 
and  meditating  the  levelling  some  of  the  rock,  so  as  to 
form  a  pretty  little  flower-garden.  It  would  not  much 
surprise  me  to  hear  before  many  years  have  elapsed,  that 
a  suspension  bridge  has  been  thrown  across  the  grand 
Horse-shoe  to  Goat  Island,  so  that  the  good  people  of 
Clifton  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  watch  the  pyrainidi- 
eal  bubbles  of  air  rising  from  the  foot  of  the  cataract. 
'Tis  a  jiity  that  such  ground  was  not  reserved  as  sacred 
in  pcrpctuuin ;  that  the  forest  trees  were  not  allowed  to 
xuriate  in  all  their  wild  and  savage  beauty  about  a  spot 
here  the  works  of  man  will  ever  appear  paltry,  and 
in  never  be  in  accordance.  For  my  own  part,  most 
ncerely  do  I  congratulate  myself  upon  having  viewed 
the  scene  before  such  profanation  had  taken  place.  The 
manufacturing  town  of  Manchester  (what  a  re- 
name and  what  associations !),  upon  the  Amei  i- 
nk,  at  presents  detracts  nothing  from  the  charm 
of  tlie  place,  the  neat  white-washed  houses  being  inter- 
spersed with  trees  and  gardens ;  but  when  once  the  red 
and  yellow  painted  stores,  with  their  green  Venetian 
blinds,  tin  roofs,  and  huge  smoking  chimneys  arise,  fare- 
great  portion  of  the  attraction  Niagara  now 

■     ferry-boat  half  a  mile   below  the  Canadian  Fall, 
;s  to  Manchester,  landing  the  passengers  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  American  one,  where  the  water  is  pre- 
cipitated over  a  Hat  perpendicular  rock  three  hundred 
yards   in  breadth.     The   prosperity  of  this  village  ha: 
been  much  retarded  by  two  causes,  one  from  its  liability 
to   destruction,    being   a   frontier   settlement ;    and   tli 
other — by  no  means  an  uncommon  cause  in  the  United 
States, — the  extravagant  price  dcniaudcd  by  an  indi 
dual,  the  great  proprietor,  for  a  grant  of  the  water  pri 
leges   allowed   by  the  rapids.     Two   or  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  bank  above  the  ferry,  and  at  the  entrance 
to  the  village,  a  wooden  bridge  has   been  tin 
the  rapids  to  a  small  island   on  wliicli  there  is  a   paper 
mill,  and  connected  with  Goat  Island,  which 
siderablu  extent,  and  divides  the  two  falls.     Truly  the 
men  who  were  employed  in  the  ercclioii  of  this  bridg 
must  have  been  in  full  possession  of  IIorace'.s  as  trijilcj 
for  a  more  perilous  situation  could  scarcely  be  imaginei 
A  slip  of  a  workman's  foot  would  precipitate  him  int 
the  rapids,  whence  he  would  pass  with  Uic  rapidity  of 
lightning  over  the  falls.     It  was  constructed  at  the 
[icnsc  of  General  Porter,  an  American  officer  of  disti 
tion,  during  the  late  war,  and  appears  strong  and  firmly 
situated,  'flic  piers  are  of  loose  stones,  confined  together 
by  a  wooden  frame  or  box,  and  the  floor  of  jilanks  twcb 


the  drift-ice,  whereas  in  its  present  situation  the  rapids 
render  the  ice  harmless,  by  breaking  it  before  it  arrives 
)  low  as  the  bridge.     Goat  Island   is  thickly  covered 
ith  trees  ;  but  a  road  has  been  formed  round  it,  and 
;ross  it,  to  a  position  on  the  opposite  side,  from  which 
le  Canadian  Fall  is  seen  to  great  advantage.     Another 
platform  (ibr  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  bridge)  has  been 
structcd  upon  some  detached  masses  of  stone,  called 
the  Terrapin  Rocks,  which  extend  into  the  stream  nearly 
tliree  hundred  feet,  and  to  the  very  verge  of  the  cataract. 
The  platform  projects  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  beyond  the 
so  that  a  person  standing  at  the  end  can  look 
down  into  the  foaming  abyss.     The  situation  apparently 
very  secure  one,  for  the  end  is  utterly  unsupport- 
ed, being  merely  upheld  by  the  superior  weight  of  the 
iniber  upon  the  last  natural  pier.     A  large  party  of  us 
.vallicd  out  to  the  outer  extremity ;  but  observing  upon 
,vhat  a  slight  thread  we  were  trusting  cm-selves,  and  the 
dea  of  the  stage  being  overbalanced  by  our  weight,  and 
aunching  us  all  into  the  cataract  and  the  next  world, 
occurring  to  our  minds,  we  soon  retreated  to  a  more  se- 
lf has  been  estimated  that  upwards  of  100,000,000  of 
tons  of  water  pass  the  falls  in  an  hour,  of  which  at  least 
two  thirds  fall  over  the  Horse-shoe.    "The  centre  of  this 
faU  is  particularly  grand,  the  water  falling  in  so  thick  a 
body  that  it  descends  nearly  fifty  feet  in  an  unbroken 
sheet  of  the  most  vivid  green.    At  the  upper  edge,  where 
it  begins  to  descend,  the  dark  thin  ledge  of  rock  over 
which  it  is  precipitated  is  distinctly  visible,  and  gives  the 
water  in  that  part  a  beautiful  and  deep  blue  tinge.    The 
noise  of  the  falls  is  not  near  so  stunning  or  so  loud  as  the 
descent  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  water  might  be  supposed 
to  produce.     Some  writer  (Captain  Hall,  I  believe)  has 
compared  it  to  that  of  the  surf  at  Madras;  the  similarity 
struck  me,  but  I  thought  the  roar  of  the  waves 
breaking  upon  the  sandy  beach,  even  in  moderate  weather, 
cli  greater  than  that  of  Niagara.     I  have  heard  the 
nier  in  calm  evenings  at  the  cantonment  of  Poona- 
nalle,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles ;  but  the  latter  was 
■cry  indistinct  at  nine  or  ten.    My  bed-room  at  the  hotel 
vas  only  four  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  river,  and 
thought  the  noise  of  the  falls,  at  niglit,  much  resembled 
that  of  boisterous  and  windy  weather,  and  just  sufficient 
producing  a  most  soporific  effect  upon  me.  Frequently 
it  down  upon  the  banks  of  the  stream  with  my  eyes 
closed,  racking  my  brain  in  vain  to  discover  what  the 
id  of  the  cataract  did  really  resemble.     When  the 
d  was  blowing  from  the  falls  towards  me  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  miles,  it  was  like  that  of  a  vast  quantity  of 
flour-mills  at  work,  or  largo  manufactories  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.    And  then  it  appeared  as  if  numerous  car- 
riages were  driving  at  a  furious  rate  along  the  road,  and 
iiorc  than  once  I  started  up  on  my  feet  to  ascertain  who 
ivcrc  coming.     At  times  the  noise  would  rise  and  fall  as 
if  the  water  were  afl'ected  by  some  gust  of  wind  or  a  heavy 
swell;  the  next  moment  the  sound  of  machinery,  and 
the  surf  of  Madras,  would  appear  before  me,  and 
nfrequently  it  would  resemble  the  sound  of  a  com- 
waterfall,  with  which,  probably,  every  one  is  well 
acquainted,  but  which  almost  any  one  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  describe.     Although  Patch,  of  fall-leaping  cele- 
brity, has  generally  the  credit  of  kaping  these  tails,  ho 
is  entitled  only  to  that  of  having  descended  from  a  plat- 
form at  an  elevation  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  near 
the  staircase  upon  Goat  Island  into  a  backwater  of  the 


The  field  of  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  small  village  one  mile  from  the  falls,  and  was  tlie 
scene  of  the  hardest  contested  action  during  tlie  late  war. 
A  burial  ground  has  been  formed  and  a  church  is  in  me- 
ditation upon  the  rising  eminence  where  the  British  ar- 
tillery was  posted,  and  where  the  bodies  of  those  who  fell 
were"  buried.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  field  was  pur- ,. 
ehuscd  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  by  an  officer  who 
was  present  in  the  action,  and  who  now  resides  there. 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  frontier  is  a  fine  and  fer- 
tile counti'y;  but,  owing  to  its  long  settlement  and  sad 
mismanagement,  the  soil  has  bcccnic  nearly  exhausted. 
I  did  not  see  any  part  of  America  which  I  should  prefer 
as  a  residence  to  that  which  lies  between  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario.  It  is  much  sought  after  by  relived  officers,  and 
the  better  class  of  emigrants.  The  majority  of  the  com- 
pany  at  the  hotel  during  my  stay  there  consisted  of  fami- 
lies lately  arrived,  who  were  making  purchases  in  the  vi- 
cinity. If  the  settlor  seek  society,  he  may  meet  a  con- 
tinued stream  of  his  countrymen  on  their  pilgrimage  to 
the  most  stupendous  natural  callosity  in  the  world:  and, 


if  he  wisli  retirement,  he  may  liave  it  iu  perfection,  for 
the  attention  of  all  travellers  is  so  entirely  engrossed  by 
tlie  one  grand  object,  that  they  trouble  not  themselves 
with  making  visits,  or  intruding  upon  those  who  have 
settled  down  within  hearing  of  the  roar  of  the  cataract. 

Every  one  with  whom  I  had  previously  conversed  upon 
the  subject  most  carefully  impressed  upon  me  that  1 
should  be  disappointed  with  the  falls.  Like  a  good  phi- 
losopher, therefore,  I  had  prepared  myself  to  meet  the 
disappointment  witli  calmness  and  resignation,  recalling 
to  my  mind  all  the  penny  prints  I  had  seen  in  my  child- 
hood, representing  the  pine  tops,  the  bare  rocks  witli  a 
solitary  goat  or  an  Indian  perched  upon  a  promontory, 
and  a  smooth  sheet  of  water  rolhng  over  the  side  of  the 
said  rock.  The  result  was  that  1  gazed  upon  them  hour 
after  liour,  in  the  bright  glare  of  the  noon-day  sun,  the 
soil  light  of  the  moon,  the  sombre  haze  of  the  storm,  the 
mild  and  lovely  serenity  of  tlie  summer's  eve,  with  re- 
newed and  increasing  admiration.  I  condemned  those 
wiio  had  told  me  I  should  be  disappointed  as  having  no 
taste,  and  found  fault  with  every  living  and  dead  author 
for  not  having  sufficiently  praised  them.  But  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  I  could  not  succeed  any  better  in  description 
than  in  delineation  of  the  scenery  upon  wiiich  the  full 
power  of  my  poor  pencil  was  in  vain  bestowed,  and  all 
my  labour  was  lost  in  attempting  to  give  a  representation 
which  might  impart  to  my  friends  some  faint  idea  of  the 
stupendous  grandeur  of  the  scene.  The  more  a  person 
gazes  upon  the  falls,  the  more  he  admires  them.  New 
beauties  appear  with  every  change  of  wind  and  every 
jiassing  cloud.  In  a  damp  and  calm  atmosphere,  when 
the  spray  ascends  like  a  dense  fog  to  the  height  of  500 
or  600  feet,  and  mingles  with  the  clouds,  the  scene  difiers 
more  than  one  who  has  not  witnessed  it  can  imagine, 
from  the  appearance  on  a  clear,  sun-shining,  mid-day, 
when  only  a  light  mist  rises  and  curls  gracefully  like  the 
smoke  of  a  distant  hamlet,  or  as  tlie  sun  verges  towards 
the  western  horizon  a  beautiful  rainbow  is  seen  dancing 
in  the  spray,  or  when  a  strong  breeze  allows  it  to  rise  for 
a  few  feet  above  tlie  upper  level  of  the  fall,  and  then 
sweeps  it  along  within  a  few  feet  of  the  earth,  it  sprinkles 
the  traveller,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  witlr  a  boun- 
teous summer  shower. 

iMy  time  was  so  limited  that  I  could  spare  only  four 
clays  for  Niagara,  during  wliich  time  my  eyes  were  scarce- 
ly fit  for  any  other  object  but  the  falls,  and  I  parted  from 
them  with  as  much  regret  as  if  bidding  farewell  to  an  old 
friend,  frequently  turning  round,  when  advanced  manj' 
niilcs  upon  my  journey,  to  gain  a  last  glimpse  of  tlic  light 
pillar  of  spray. 

"  What  an  idea  Mr. must  have  formed  of  them  !" 

thought  I,  musing  as  I  moved  onwards.  Ho  was  an  old 
fellow-traveller  1  had  met  by  chance  at  Butfalo,  and,  see- 
ing him  step  into  a  coach  after  breakfast,  I  had  the  cu- 
riosity to  ask  him  where  he  was  bound  to.  "  To  the 
falls,"  was  his  reply.  ".4.nd  how  long  do  you  intend 
staying  there?" — "I  shall  return  in  tlie  evening;"  and 
verily  I  met  him  eight  hours  afterwards  half  way  back  to 
the  hotel  from  which  he  had  started.  He  had  hurried 
down  to  Manchester,  fourteen  miles  distant,  peeped  at 
Goat  Island,  puUed  across  the  ferry,  toiled  up  the  zig-zag 
road,  peered  over  Table  Rock,  and  throwing  himself  into 
another  coach,  hastened  back  by  the  Canada  shore,  and 
could  now  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  telling  his  friends  that 
he  had  seen  the  falls,  or  use  the  laconic  word  of  the  Ro- 
man, "veni,  vidi." 

An  hour's  drive  brought  us  to  Queenston  Heights,  upon 
which  there  is  a  monument  of  freestone  130  feet  high, 
dedicated  to  General  Brock. 

We  obtained  a  fine  view  from  the  summit  of  forts 
George  and  Niagara,  with  the  vast  expanse  of  blue  wa- 
ters of  liake  Ontario,  and  York  (tlie  capital  of  Upper 
Canada)  on  its  northern  shore. 

Lewiston,  a  mile  from  the  ferry,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  though  not  possessing  so  fine  a  situation,  pro- 
mises to  become  a  flourishing  village;  but  presenting  no 
object  of  interest,  excepting  the  remains  of  Fort  Gray 
upon  the  river's  bank,  I  rocrossed  the  Niagara,  and  ar- 
rived by  sunset  at  Newark,  Fort  George,  or  Niagara  (as 
it  is  severally  called,)  at  the  junction  of  the  river  with 
Like  Ontario.  The  first  mentioned  was  the  original 
name,  but  it  was  changed  by  law  in  1798,  and  of  late 
years  has  been  more  generally  known  as  Fort  George  by 
tlie  niiiit:iry  and  Niagara  by  the  provincialists.  As  the 
Americans  have  a  garrisoned  fort  of  the  latter  name  on 
the  opposite  bank,  it  creates  much  confusion  and  occa- 
sions frequent  mistakes  amongst  travellers.  Crossing  the 
common,  a  crown  reserve  which  is  used  as  a  race-course, 
my  eyes  were  once  again  greeted  with  the  sight  of  St. 
George's  banner,  and  the  athletic  figure  of  a  Highland 
sentinel,  pacing  to  and  fro  on  the  broken  ramparts  of  a 
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fort  near  tlic  entrance  to  the  town.  A  few  minutes  brought 
us  to  the  best  hotel,  where,  though  the  landlord  used  his 
utmost  endeavours  by  civility  and  attention  to  render  us 
comfortable,  yet  still  I  could  not  resist  drawing  secret  and 
inward  comparisons  between  the  American  and  Canadian 
hotels — comparisons  indeed,  which  were  far  from  favour- 
able to  the  latter ;  and  I  began  to  find  my  British  preju- 
dices in  favour  of  the  infallibility  of  every  tiling  Canadian 
already  wavering. 

The  town  occupies  a  pretty  situation  on  the  margin, 
and  about  twenty  leet  higher  than  the  lake,  which  has  so 
much  encroached  upon  it  by  the  waves  undermining  the 
banks,  that  batteries  which  were  thrown  up  but  a  few 
years  since,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  margin  of  the  wa- 
ter, for  the  laudable  purpose  of  annoying  the  enemy's  fort 
on  the  opposite  peninsula,  have  now  nearly  disappeared. 
The  common  above  the  town  is  intersected  with  the 
breast-works  and  redoubts  of  the  English  and  Americans, 
as  each  party  alternately  had  possession.  These  works, 
wliicli  are  now  rapidly  crumbling  into  dust,  and  possess 
but  the  shadow  of  their  former  greatness,  might  with 
some  trifling  expense  be  again  rendered  formidable.  At 
the  present  time  they  are  only  put  to  shame  by  the  neat, 
white  appearance  of  the  American  Fort  Niagara,  which 
being  built  exactly  opposite  the  Enghsh  town,  and  not 
800  yards  distant,  might  annoy  it  by  a  very  effective 
bombardment. 

The  following  day  being  Sunday,  I  attended  service  at 
the  Scottish  and  English  cimrehes.  As  the  former  had 
been  commenced  from  the  foundation  within  only  a  few 
months,  the  interior  was  in  a  very  unfinished  stale ;  but 
the  congregation  was  large,  and  1  was  much  struck  with 
the  fine  soldier-like  appearance  of  two  companies  of  the 
79th  Highlanders,  who  attended  in  their  full  costume. 

There  having  been  a  death  by  cholera  in  the  hotel 
during  the  night,  I  was  an.xious  to  leave  the  town  imme- 
diately; but,  no  public  conveyance  travelling  on  the  Sab- 
batli,  I  was  necessarily  detained  until  mid-day  on  the 
Monday,  when  embarking  in  a  steamer  I  crossed  the 
lake,  and  m  five  hours  entered  the  harbour  of  York,  the 
capital  of  Upper  Canada. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

YORK,  KI.N'GSTON RIDEAU  CANAL MOiSTUKAL. 

TIic  old  Indian  name  of  York  was  I'oronio,  : :!,,!  .|  .,  :- 
so  called  from  the  circular  bay  upon  whow    n: 
town  is  built;  but  the  same  rage  and  bad  I.  ; 
demising  the  names  of  places  has  spread  over  ila  t  „i...i;.i, 
as  in  the  United  States.  Tile  first  objects  whieli  meet  the 
eye  upon  approaching  the  bay  arc  tlie  miserable  barracks 
and  mud  fort  upon  the  left,  Gibraltar  Point  and  Light- 
house on  tlie  right,  and  the  large  building  of  the  new  par- 
liament house  in  the  town,  about  a  mile  distant  from  tlie 
fort,  in  front.     The  town,  containing  between  8000  ond 
9000  inhabit;mts,  is  situated  on  low  ground,  which  rises 
gradually  as  it  recedes  from  the  lake,  but  attains  no  <nrNt 
elevation.     The  streets  are  straggling  and  ill  |i,,.<  u,  .  n' 
tlie  greater  proportion  of  the  private  houses  ,  h.; 
are  of  good  substantial  masonry.     The  public  I. 
vvith  the  exception  of  government-liouse,  wiiuii  i,     -  i  ,: 
of  external  appearance  is  little  superior  to  a  cott:ig. 
plain  and  excellent,  and  the  Englisli  church,  when 
pleted,  will  be  a  tasteful  and  ornamental  structure, 
new  parliament  house,  a  spacious  brick  building,  w 
an  unfinished  state,  and  had  been  appropriated  fo 
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prospects,  they  became  a  burden  upon  the  inhabitant! 
Quebec,  or  the  provincial  government.  Forty-five  thou- 
sand emigrants  of  all  classes  landed  in  that  city  during 
the  first  tliree  months  of  the  season,  and  the  Site  of  many 
of  them  was  miserable  in  the  extreme.  Nearly  every 
headland  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  occupied  by  a  hospital, 
tenanted  by  numerous  sufierers.  Those  who  had  some 
small  funds,  and  intended  settling  in  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  Canada  Company,  v/ere  forwarded  to  the  upper 
country  in  the  following  manner.  The  emigrant  who 
purchased  not  less  than  two  hundred  acres  in  the  scattered 
crown  reserves,  or  one  hundred  acres  in  the  Huron  Tract, 
received  a  passage  to  the  liead  of  Lake  Ontario,  upon  do- 
positing  with  the  company's  agent  at  Quebec  a  sum  of 
money  equal  to  the  price  of  his  conveyance  to  the  head  of 
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the  lake.  After  he  had  fixed  upon  his  land,  he  showed 
the  receipt  for  his  forwarding-money  to  the  comoany's 
agent  at  York,  and  it  was  taken  in  part  payment  ol  his 
second  instalment,  the  company  allowing  the  purchasers 
of  their  lands  to  pay  by  six  instalments  in  five  years,  and 
giving  them  a  right  to  occupy  the  lots  after  payment  of 
the  first  instalment. 

The  situation  of  York  is  far  from  an  inviting  one,  the 
inhabitants  being  subject  during  certain  seasijqs  to  the 
fever  and  ague,  caused  by  the  marshy  groumi^^hrfh  lies 
close  to  the  town  and  around  the  head  of  tht  v,ay.  It  is 
almost  to  he  regretted  that  a  better  site  could  not  have 
bf™  chosen  for  the  capital  of  an  increasing  country. 
"'         '■  ~  central  position  than  Kingston  at  the 

other  respects  does  it  equal  it. 
idmit  vessels  of  even  moderate 
'  it  is  always  exposed  to  the  in- 
cursions of  American  gun-boats,  and  the  town  subject  to 
be  sacked,  as  in  1813.  Some  years  since  it  was  proposed 
that  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada  should  he  on  the  borders 
of  Lake  Simcoe,  and  a  water  communication  be  opened 
with  Montreal  by  means  of  the  shallow  lakes  and  Rideau 
Canal;  but  I  believe  all  thoughts  of  removing  the  seat  of 
government  from  York  are  now  entirely  laid  aside.  The 
land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  poor  and  cold,  but  be- 
comes more  fertile  as  the  distance  from  the  lake  increases, 
and  good  farms  are  abundant  towards  Lake  Simcoe,  and 
on  tlie  side  of  the  road  called  Yonge  Street.  The  place 
is  however  only  in  its  infancy  as  yet,  and  said  to  be  in- 
creasing rapidly,  though  the  comparisons  between  it  and 
Buftalo,  the  last  -\meriean  town  I  had  seen,  and  of  a  very 
few  years'  growth,  were  much  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
There  are  no  places  of  public  amusement,  and  the  chief 
diversion  for  the  young  men  appeared  to  consist  in  shoot- 
ing musquito  hawks,  which  hovered  plentifully  about  the 
streets  and  upon  the  margin  of  the  bay  in  an  evening. 
Upon  these  occasions  the  sportsmen  made  their  appear- 
ance, equipped  in  shooting  jackets,  and  attended  by  their 
dogs,  as  if  prepared  Ibr  the  12tli  of  August  on  the  moors 
of  Scotland. 

I  found  nothing  here  to  make  a  longer  stay  than  three 

days  desirable,  and  was  on  the   point  of  proceeding  to 

Burlington  Bay,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  head  of  the 

lake,  and  visiting  Brandt,  the  celebrated  chief  of  the  Six 

Nations  of  Indians,  w  Ijo  possess  alarge  reservation  there, 

"l|'ii    ii!  o|];ir(,  \\}u>  Ii;i(l  just  arrlvcd  from  Brandtlbrd, 

■'  '  ■!   man  dying  of  cholera  in  the 

i<u  day.*     Being  in  a  bad  state 

.I'H,  and  uncril.iin  of  obtaining 

',".'-''"■''  •■•:.'  :,.,k:i.,',  i :|„iny  with  a 

the  inll.v.  ,,     '       ""      :,    voyage  o"f 

t"-cnly  ■  .  .,::,,.  ,  „.,.  ,■,,;,!,  Ilbimdby 

i'i'' """ ^i:  Ml.'  njiii;  s,vLii  Ol  Ihe.Atlantic. 

Thrh     i;  ,,  :;,      ,,:..,ial,|„i„„svvere  crowded  to  ex. 

cess,  owi;:     ;  ::,             ,.   ;ind  the  bishop's  visitation  oe- 

""■ri'"'  '        '  il  without  grcr.t  difficulty  that 

''""'  ■  ■    '  ■        ■  ;       ■  '     ''■.'■'      ,h:  ;■,  ,■  iippearcd  to 

'     ■   ■  •      .1     ■•■'.-.  .        .  ,•:       ,     i;      |,w  tobeat- 

: ,  -  Ol  IheStates. 

'''-  -I"  >'.-•--  .~:.iii.:u.L...La  la  j,:..iii  .:..;;, IS,  but  with  a 
cocked-i.at,  queue,  and  sword,  walking  ihrcogh  the  streets 
to  the  court-house,  with  a  judge,  undistinguished  by  dress, 
upon  either  side  of  him. 

The  town,  which  contains  about  5000  inhabitants,  lies 
upon  the  margin  of  an  arm  of  the  lake,  with  the  navy-yard 
upon  the  opposite  peninsula,  formed  by  tills  inlet,andthe 
entrance  to  the  lake  of  the  Thousand  Isles.  By  the  In- 
dians,  an  old  encampment  v.-hich  they  had  upon  the  spot 
where  the  town  now  stands  was  called  Catarakwi.  When 
the  French  bccaino  lords  of  the  soil,  they  erected  a  fort, 
and  named  it  Fronteiiac,  in  honour  of  the  governor  of 
Canada,  and  both  were  in  turn  ousted  by  the  English ; 
and  Kingston,  during  the  late  war,  being  the  great  naval 
depot  for  the  fleets  upon  the  lakes,  it  was  a  busy,  flourish 
ing  place,  but  declined  with  the  peace.  It  may  now, 
however,  experience  a  reaction  from  the  Rideau  Canal 
communicating  with  the  lake  here,  and  be  again  restored 
to  its  former  prosperity.  This  canal  continues  up  the  in-  . 
let  of  the  bay  until  it  reaches  the  first  locks  at  the  mill?, 
five  miles  distant:  the  masonry  and  the  whole  workman- 


«  Brandt  (or  Tekanehogan,  as  lie  was  sometimes  called) 
was  carried  off  by  the  same  disease  a  few  days  after  I  left 
York.  He  had  distinguished  himself  upon  several  occa- 
sions during  the  last  war  with  the  United  States,  and  was 
a  polished,  well-informed  man.  His  habits  were  those  of 
a  European,  and,  in  his  earlier  days,  he  had  resided  for 
some  time  in  England.  His  father's  name  haa  been  im 
mortaliscd  in  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming." 
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ship  connected  with  them  are  mucli  superior  to  t 
upon  the  Erie  or  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canals.  The  total 
number  of  locks  between  Kingston  and  Bytown,  i 
the  Ottawa  River,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles 
tant,  is  forty-seven;  their  length  about  one  hundred  and 
forty,  breadth  thirty-three,  and  depth  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen feet.  Dams,  upon  a  very  extensive  scale,  have  been 
had  recourse  to  throughout  the  line  of  canal,  instead  of 
excaTati.^us  as  in  England.  Where  such  works  have  be( 
throw "•'^^  OSS  marshes,  or  the  Rideau  river,  in  order  to 
svvrfl  the  "pids  and  f^i-n,  ^  navigable  stream,  so  vast  an 
extent  o^  stagnant  water  (in  one  place  10,000  acres)  has 
been  created  as  to  render  the  settlements  in  the  vicinity 
exceedingly  unhealthy.  I  saw  many  of  the  workmen  at 
the  mills  who  were  perfectly  helpless  from  the  marsh  fe- 
ver they  had  caught.  These  large  inundations,  however, 
in  a  few  years  will  destroy  the  drowned  forest,  and  a 
quantity  of  valuable  land  may  then  be  reclaimed  by  small 
embankments.  The  whole  work  was  completed  at  an  ex- 
pense to  the  imperial  government  of  700,000/.  In  the 
event  of  war  with  our  neighbours,  it  will  be  found  inva- 
luable  for  the  transportation  of  military  stores  and  troops 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  province,  without  being  sub- 
ject as  heretofore  to  captures  from  the  American  force 
upon  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  to  running  the  gauntlet  of  the 
batteries  upon  tlieir  bank  of  the  river.  Like  the  Erie,  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  it  will  also  encourage  settlers 
along  the  whole  line,  as  an  outlet  is  now  opened  for  the 
produce  of  their  farms.  Two  steamers  were  at  this  time 
continually  running  between  the  Ottawa  and  Ontario,  and 
the  tratfic  of  heavy  boats  also  appeared  considerable. 

Several  large  hulks  of  vessels  of  war,  built  during  the 
last  war  to  cope  with  those  of  the  Americans  on  the  stocks 
at  Sackett's  Harbour,  and  which  were  never  launched, 
are  now  fast  falling  to  decay  in  the  navy -yard  at  Kingston. 
A  seventy-four  had  been  sold  two  or  three  months  pre- 
viously for  25/.,  and  a  few  days  before  our  arrival  a  heavy 
squall  of  rain,  accompanied  by  lightning,  had  split  the  St. 
Lawrence  of  120  guns  down  the  centre,  and,  the  props 
giving  way,  the  vessel  broke  into  a  thousand  pieces,  cover- 
ing the  ground  all  aromid  with  a  heap  of  ruins.  Ere  long 
the  remaining  four  or  five  frames  will  meet  with  a  simi- 
lar fate,  as  they  are  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  decay, 
partly  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  care,  and  being  run 
up  hurriedly  and  of  unseasoned  timber.  There  is  also 
the  commodore's  house  (his  flag,  by  the  by,  was  at  this 
time  flying  on  a  cutter  stationed  in  front  of  this  squadron 
of  hulks,)  and  some  fine  marine  barracks  in  the  navy- 
yard.  The  ground  rises  abruptly  in  rear  of  them,  and 
forms  a  shelter  to  the  capacious  bay  in  front  of  the  town. 
On  the  summit  of  this  elevated  land  a  fort  of  considerable 
extent  was  repairing;  it  occupies  an  excellent  position  for 
defending  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  and  the  narrows 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  new  barracks  in  the  town  are 
also  fine  substantial  buildings  enclosed  by  a  loop-holed 
wall,  and  erected  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  bridge 
to  the  marine  barrack. 

Brockville,  upon  the  English  bank,  50  miles  from 
Kingston,  is  the  prettiest  town  and  situation  I  saw  in 
Upper  Canada.  It  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  rising  gra- 
dually from  iheSt.  Lawrence,  with  the  Court-house  and 
three  churches  on  the  summit,  and  the  principal  street 
running  parallel  with  the  water  ornamented  with  a  fine 
row  of  trees.  The  country  on  the  bank  below  the  town 
becomes  better  cleared  and  cultivated,  with  pretty  ham- 
lets and  farm  houses,  which  are  well  opposed  to  the  dcn.se 
dark  forests  on  the  American  shore. 

We  arrived  at  Prescott,  72  miles  from  Kingston,  early 
in  the  evening;  but  the  inn  was  in  so  dirty  a  stale, 
the  whole  town  presented  such  an  uninviting  aspect,  thai 
we  were  induced,  in  spite  of  the  necessity  of  subjecting 
our  baggage  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  custom-house  officer, 
to  cross  the  river  to  Ogdensburgh,  immediately  opposite, 
in  the  Slate  of  New  York,  where  we  found  a  comfort- 
able hotel.*  This  town,  which  much  difliers  in  cleanli- 
ness  of  appearance  from  its  Canadian  neighbour,  con- 
tains about  1200  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  dark  marshy  waters  of  the  Oswegatche,  which, 
flowing  from  the  Black  Lake,  eight  miles  distant,  unites 
here  with  the  deep  blue  St.  Lawrence.  The  remains 
of  the  barracks,  originally  built  by  the  French,  and  oc 
cupied  by  the  British  prior  to  the  cession  of  the  town  in 
1796,  but  burnt  in  the  subsequent  war,  are  seen  on  the 
point  of  land  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  streams. 
Prescott  contains  from  8U0  to  1000  inhabitants;  and 
being  the  head  of  the  small  craft  navigation  from  Mont 


Major  Hamilton  &  Co.  would  have  made  a  round, 
ut  journey  rather  than  make  such  an  acknowledg- 
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real,  and  the  foot  of  the  sloop  and  steam  navigation 
with  Lake  Ontario,  much  business  is  carried  on  in  the 
Jbrwarding  of  goods  and  travellers,  and  a  vast  deal  more 
in  the  smuggling  line.  Endless  are  the  disputes  and 
broils  on  account  of  the  seizure  of  a  steam-boat  which 
plies  between  the  two  towns  every  ten  minutes  for  the 
convenience  of  passengers,  who  are  not  unfrcquently 
well  supplied  with  contraband  goods.  Broadelolhs  and 
English  goods  of  every  description  being  much  cheaper 
in  theCanadas  than  in  the  United  Slates,  the  summer 
shoal  of  Yankee  travellers  unite  pleasure  and  business 
in  their  tour  lo  see  the  "Falls  of  Niagara  and  the  fortifi- 
cations at  Quebec,  by  ordering  their  stock  of  apparel  for 
the  year  at  Montreal,  thus  evading  the  frontier  duly. 
Many  of  the  mercantile  houses  in  Prescott  and  Ogdens- 
burgh are  connected.  I  had  some  conversation  with  a 
storekeeper  who  sat  ne.xt  to  me  at  the  table  d'hote  in  the 
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vn  the  St.  Law- 
rence, a  mode  of  travelling  we  considered  preferable  to  a 
heavy  coach  over  a  bad  road.  The  boat  had  arrived  the 
preceding  evening  at  Prescott  with  fifty  Irish  emigrants, 
after  a  passage  of  eight  and  a  half  days  from  Montreal, 
and  was  returning  wUh  a  cargo  of  100  barrels  of  flour 
from  the  Cleveland  mills  in  Ohio,  which,  after  payment 
of  a  duty  of  one  dollar  per  barrel,  at  the  Coteau  dii  Lac, 
where  it  crosses  the  frontier,  is  rated  as  Canadian  flour, 
and  finds  its  way  to  England  in  British  vessels.  The 
bateau  was  a  strong  built  craft,  from  40  to  45  feet  in 
length  and  7  or  8  in  width,  and,  being  heavily  laden,  so 
much  preparation  was  made  by  nailing  skirting-boards 
round  tho  bulwarks  to  prevent  the  spray  damaging  the 
cargo  that  I  imagined  we  had  embarked  upon  rather  a 
dangerous  undertaking.  The  whole  co.mplement  of 
navigators,  captain  included,  were  longer  in  selling  our 
.solitary  piece  of  canvass  than  it  would  have  occupied  the 
crew  in  reefing  topsails  on  board  of  a  man-of-war.  Our 
steersman  bore  the  character  of  being  the  steadiest  and 
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vessel  down  the  first  rapid  with"  sail  set,  which  is  con- 
sidered rather  an  unusual  thing,  and  so  very  slight  was 
the  inclination  of  the  water  that  we  began  to  think,  if 
such  were  the  far-famed  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
that  the  whole  affair  was  a  complete  bugbear. 

Passing  sufficiently  close  to  Crysler's  farm  on  the  left 
bank  to  see  the  riddled  gable  ends  of  the  cottages,  and  the 
extent  of  Ihe  position  where  the  American  army  was  re- 
pulsed ill  November  1814,  wlien  on  their  march  to  Mon- 
treal, we  approached  the  rapids  of  the  Long  Sault.  Our 
sail  was  stowed  snugly  away  some  time  before  we  eaine 
in  sight  of  the  white  breakers,  and,  as  soon  as  the  bateau 
dashed  into  the  heavy  swell,  it  evidently  became  a  diffi- 
cult  matter  lo  guide  it.  The  steersman  had  laid  his  hat 
upon  the  deck,  and  his  lips  moved  as  he  muttered  a  prayi 
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in  the  guidance  of  his  helm,  as  if  the  slightest  deviation 
from  the  narrow  track  would  subject  us  all  to  destruc- 
tion. Upon  the  summit  of  every  wave,  the  boat  gave  a 
bound  forvi'ards;  the  centre  of  it,  yielding  to  Ihe  shock, 
rose  and  fell  with  the  motion  of  the  waves,  and,  when  il 
entered  an  eddy  at  a  bend  in  the  river,  the  full  power 
of  the  oars  was  required  to  prevent  it  broaching  to, 
when  we  should  have  inevitably  been  Ipst.  The  de- 
scent on  the  Canadian  side  of  ihe  river  cannot  be  made, 
excepting  for  rafts  of  timber,  and  the  only  channel  is 
by  Ihe  terms  of  the  treaty  thrown  entirely  into  the 
liands  of  the  Americans,  Ihe  islands  being  d"ivided,  by 
each  power  taking  the  alternate  one  ;  the  island  in 
this  place  lies  between  the  channel  and  the  British 
shore.  With  an  unskilful  or  timid  pilot,  the  descent  of 
the  rapids  would  be  a  perilous  undertaking,  as  any 
chance  of  safely  by  swimming  would  be  hopeless;  and 
for  real  pleasure  one  descent  is  quite  sufficient.  If  I 
were  ever  to  travel  down  the  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
again,  I  should  take  the  land  conveyance  from  Prescott 
to  Cornwall,  though  I  never  enjoyed  myself  more  than 
during  the  five  hours  I  was  on  board  the  bateau  this 
day,  and  we  outstripped  the  coacli  two  hours  and  a  half 
in  the  journey  of  fifty  miles.  We  saw  a  steam-vessel 
which  was  off  the  slocks  and  nearly  completed  at  Pres- 
cott, for  the  purpose  of  running  down  the  smaller  rapids, 
and  constructed  upon  a  novel  principle.  The  vessel  was 
of  great  length  and  extremely  narrow  in  the  beam,  wilh 
six  long  cylindrical  boilers,  and  the  paddles  astern,  on 
tho  supposition  that  in  ascending  the  stream  they  will 
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eqni-distant  on  (he  stern,  so  as  to  give  the  steersman 
more  command  over  the  vessel  in  the  violent  eddies  ;  and, 
if  the  experiment  answered  in  the  smaller  rapids,' it  was 
intended  to  altempt  the  passage  of  the  Long  Sault. 

After  passing  a  most  miserable  night,  tossing  about  in 
a  heated  room,  and  dislurbed  by  the  whipping  and 
screaming  of  children,  and  the  ncolding  of  mothers,  we 
embarked  on  the  morning  of  the  28lh  of  August  on 
board  a  steamer,  at  that  most  uncomfortable  of  all  hours 
aboard  a  ship, — five  o'clock,  when  the  passengers  are 
all  asleep  in  the  cabin,  the  crew  are  washing  and  swab- 
bing the  decks,  and  a  thick  cold  mist  rises  from  the 
surfuceof  the  water.  The  boundary  line  between  the 
British  territories  and  the  United  States  runs  on  tho 
verge  of  the  villnge  of  St.  Regis  where  the  Jrroquois 
Iribe  of  Indians  have  a  large  settlement,  a  few  miles 
below  Cornwall,  and  just  within  the  Canadian  frontier. 
Their  priest,  a  French  Canadian,  came  on  board  and 
accompanied  us  to  Montreal  :  he  was  a  sensible,  well- 
informed  man,  and  told  us,  in  Ihe  course  of  conversa- 
tion, that  he  was  a  native  of  Quebec,  and  had  never  been 
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were  catholics,  and,  with  the  exception  of  70  or  80,  much 
addicted  to  drink,  their  mode  of  life  (being  employed  in 
the  arduous  work  of  transporting  goods  up  the  river  to 
Prescott)  rather  encouraging  their  natural  inclination 
for  spirituous  liquors.  The  cholera  had  been  raging 
amongst  them  violently,  eighty  of  the  tribe  having  died 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  the  priest  performing  the 
duties  of  surgeon  in  addition  to  his  own.  He  was  evi- 
dently a  worthy  man  and  much  esteemed  by  the  tribe  ; 
All  the  Indians  we  met  upon  the  road  and  even  in  tho 
streets  of  Montreal,  sixty  miles  distant,  saluted  him  by 
touching  their  hats  and  smiling  with  pleasure  when 
they  saw  him.  Throughout  the  country  every  one 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  exemplary  conduct  of  the 
priests  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease.  The  Irro- 
quois  have  a  second  village  at  St.  Louis  of  five  hundred 
inhabitants,  within  a  few  miles  of  Montreal,  and  there 
is  a  third  of  four  hundred  farther  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence.  We  were  inibrmed  by  the  priest  that  during  tho 
war  of  1812,  and  the  two  ensuing  years,  the  tribe  took 
an  oath  at  the  altar,  before  entering  the  field,  that  they 
would  not  commit  any  cruelties  upon  their  prisoners, 
nor  even  scalp  their  enemies  when  dead,  and  that  in  no 
single  instance  was  this  sacred  pledge  broken.  They 
had  bestowed  one  of  their  significant,  fine-sounding 
names  upon  him,  the  pronunciation  of  which  I  in  vain 
attempted  to  learn,  but  the  interpretation  of  it  was, 
••The  man  who  carries  the  work ;"  that  of  his  predeees- 
sor  in  the  pastoral  duties  had  been  "  the  rising  moon," 
from  his  eyes  being  generally  fixed  upon  the  heavens. 

At  Ihe  village  of  Coteau  du  Lac,  at  the  lower  extremity 
of  Lake  St.  Francis,  we  took  coaches  through  a  flat  but 
well-cleared  country,  with  a  continued  street  of  French 
settlers'  houses  on  the  road  side.  At  the  Coteau  rapids 
there  is  a  fort  of  considerable  extent ;  and  a  few  miles 
further  arc  the  Cedars,  the  prettiest  rapids  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  where  a  detachment  of  General  Amherst's 
army  was  lost  through  the  unskilfulness  of  the  pilots, 
when  moving  down  to  the  attack  of  Montreal  in  1760.  A 
canal  is  now  excavating  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  these 
rapids,  which  are  more  dangerous  than  any  of  the  others, 
the  water  being  shallower.  As  wo  passed  them  the 
wreck  of  a  bateau  was  visible  above  the  surface.  At  a 
point  of  land  below  the  Cedars  wc  again  embarked  in  a 
steamer,  and,  proceeding  through  Lake  St.  Clair,  passed 
a  foit  erected  during  the  late  war  by  a  convent  at  Mon- 
treal in  a  spirit  of  loj'alty.  It  appeared  to  be  kept  in 
excellent  repair,  and  formed  a  pretty  object  upon  a 
headland  of  the  smooth  lake.  A  cross  erected  on  it3 
summit  betokened  its  present  unwarlike  occupation,  and 
accordingly  wefound  it  now  the  residence  of  nuns. 

At  the  village  of  Lachine,  on  the  island  of  Montreal, 
we  again  landed,  and  took  coaches  through  a  densely 
popuhited  country,  and  on  that  account  more  closely  re- 
sembling Europe  than  any  district  I  had  seen  in  Ame- 
rica. The  suburbs  of  Montreal  are  much  like  those  of 
a  French  town,  and  crowded  wilh  small  taverns  with 
seats  and  trees  jn  front  of  them.  Signs  are  suspended 
across  the  street,  upon  which  all  the  good  things  that 
may  be  obtained  within  the  house  are  recounted,  and 
inscriptions  in  both  languages  attract  tho  traveller. 
One  or  two  dispensers  of  cafe  and  eau-de-vie  have  soar- 
ed higher  than  their  neighbours,  and  posted  up  some 
such  couplet  as  the  following  : —   , 
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"  Belfast  Hotel. 

Come  in  and  rest — tliere'a  yet  a  chair. 
As  you  can  have  refreshments  here." 
The  t:ity  when  viewed  from  the  low  range  of  hills 
upon  whicii  the  road  is  formed,  has  much  the  appear- 
ance uf  a  European  town.  The  approach  to  it  from 
Lachine,  nine  miles  diftanl,  is  e.\cceding-|y  fine,  the  city 
being  backed  by  the  broad  St.  Lawrence  and  a  bold 
mountainous  country;  but,  upon  entering  it,  we  passed 
through  such  narrow  and  filthy  streets,  that  it  seemed 
to  me  sufficient  to  account  for  the  dreadful  mortality 
which  had  taken  place  from  the  cholera.  Every  seventti 
person  had  been  cut  off  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
and  every  one  seen  in  the  streets  showed  by  his  dres.-^ 
that  he  was  mourning  the  loss  of  a  relative  or  a  friend. 
At  the  time  the  disease  was  raging  with  the  greatest 
violence,  there  being  from  170  to  200  deaths  daily  out 
of  a  population  of  32,000,  a  stranger  entered  the  city,  in 
Jris  appearance  almost  resembling  an  Indian  Faquir. 
His  beard  had  been  unshorn  for  weeks  ;  his  attire  was 
tattered,  and  but  little  better  than  that  of  a  common 
mendicant.  He  carried  several  small  cases  suspended 
from  his  neck,  containing  hog^s  lard,  maple  sugar,  and 
charcoal,  with  which  he  proclaimed  he  would  check 
the  fury  of  the  disease,  and  exposed  himself  wherever  his 
assistance  was  required  without  receiving  any  remunera- 
tion.    Many  of  the  people  looked  upon  him  as  being  de 
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nged,  and  held  him  up  to  ridicule  ;  but  others,  who  had 
seen  whole  families  of  their  dearest  friends  swept  off  in  a 
single  day,  were  an.^iou3  to  catch  at  any  thing  which 
bore  even  a  most  distant  chance  of  cure  along  with  i 
Whether  from  havrng  faith  in  these  his  simple  nied 
cines,  or  that  they  actually  had  some  effect,  I  know  not, 
but  they  grew  so  into  repute  that,  when  I  arrived 
Montreal,  the  "  Charcoal  Doctor"  (as  he  was  called) 
was  esteemed  by  some  as  no  iess  than  their  guardia 
angel.  I  saw  a  long  letter  addres.^ed  to  him,  signed  b 
nearly  two  hundred  people  whem  he  had  attended,  an 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  considered  him 
as  sent  by  Divine  Power  to  their  assistance.  He 
now  residing  in  an  eminent  practitioner's  house, 
Plill  attended  persons  without  making  any  charge  for 
his  services,  only  whoever  required  them  paid  for  the 
hire  of  a  carriage,  his  practice  being  too  extensive  for  ; 
pede.etrian.  I  never  could  ascertain,  iror  could  any  one 
I  believe,  have  informed  me,  whence  he  came,  who  hi 
was,  or  any  thing  about  his  previous  life.  There  were 
of  course,  ten  thousand  surmises,  but  the  general  opinior 
appeared  to  be  that  he  was  an  American,  from  one  o 
the  New  England  States,  and  had  been  residing  among 
the  Indian  tnbes  for  many  years,  until  accident  had  iii' 
formed  him  of  the  dreadful  pestilence  raging  in  Mou 
trcal. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


The  island  upon  which  Montreal  is  built  is  about  32 
miles  in  length  and  seven  in  breadth,  and  formed  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ottawa,  or  Grand  River,  which  divides 
the  Upper  from  the  Lower  Province,  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence. The  black  waters  of  the  former  river  do  not  rai.t 
with  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence  even  at  the  city,  which 
is  ten  miles  below  the  union  of  the  two  streams  ;  but  a 
distinct  line  or  boundary  between  their  waters  can  be 
seen  at  a  considerable  distance.  This  circumstance 
gave  rise  to  the  old  Indian  saying  of,  "  As  soon  shall  the 
waters  of  the  Ottawa  mix  with  those  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence as  the  blood  of  the  red  man  with  that  of  the  pale 
faces."  The  river  in  frorrl  of  the  city  is  nearly  two 
miles  wide,  but  the  depth  is  only  sufficient  for  biigsaud 
ships  of  small  burden,  of  which  but  a  very  few  lay  in 
the  stream  at  this  time,  though  more  mercantile  business 
is  transacted  here  than  at  Quebec,  A  noble  quay  ea- 
tends  for  some  distance  along  the  margin  of  the  water 
and,  being  constructed  of  good  substantial  materials,  is 
a  great  ornament  to  the  city  ;  it  was  only  just  completed, 
Irom  the  design  of  Captain  Piper,  I  believe,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers. 

The  prettily  wooded  island  of  St.  Helens,  two  miles  in 
circumference,  lies  opposite  the  town.  There  is  a  small 
fort  and  barracks  at  its  lower  extremity,  which  must 
however,  have  been  constructed  only  for  the  purpose  of 
disputing  the  passage  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  the  rocks 
rise  so  closely  behind  some  of  the  buildings  that  a  mo- 
derately active  man  might  leap  without  much  exertion 
on  to  their  roofs,  or  a  small   party  of  riflcineii  niin-ht 


subject   the  garrison   to  great   annoyanc 
grand  depot  of  artillery  and  military  store 
and,  judging  from  late  circumstances,  such  a 
ment  is   much   required.     The  15lh   regim 
were  encamped  amongst  the  trees,    having 
from   their  quarters  in  the  city  in  consequi 
cholera  having  made  such   havoc  in  the  ranks;  and, 
though  at  this  time  only  half  a  mile  distant  from  their 
barracks,  not  a  single  case  had  occurred  since  their  resi- 
dence in  the  island. 

The  mountain  from  which  the  city  derives  its  name 
rises  about  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  two 
miles  in  rear  of  Montreal.  The  summit  and  half  way 
down  its  sides  are  covered  with  forest,  but  the  base  is 
occupied  by  some  neat  houses,  with  gardens  and  orna- 
mental grounds. 

The  city  possesses  some  fine  public  buildings,  of  which 
the  catholic  cathedral  is  probably  superior  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind  on  the  whole  American  Continent,  or  any 
structure  of  the  19th  century.  The  funds  failed  before 
it  was  completed;  the  tower,  therefore,  and  some  of  the 
exterior  ornamental  work  are  unfinished.  It  is  of  dark 
gray  stone,  and  built  after  the  Gothic  style  of  architec- 
ture. The  dimensions  of  the  interior  are  255  by  130 
feel,  and  it  is  capable  of  containing  12,000  people,  there 
being  two  galleries  on  each  side  of  it.  The  vaulted  roof 
is  supported  by  eighteen  columns,  stained  in  bad  imita- 
tion of  marble,  and,  with  great  want  of  good  taste,  has 
been  chequered  with  alternate  black  and  white  stripes, 
hich  detract  much  from  its  beauty.  At  the  south  end, 
there  is  a  large  stained  window,  representing  the  ascen- 

r  Saviour,  but  in  my  opinion  executed  in 
gaudy  a  style  to  be  pleasing:  bright  greens,  andyeli 
which  are  the  predominant  colours,  neither  have  a  good 
effect,  nor  do  they  throw  a  soft  and  mellowed  shade  over 
the  body  of  the  church. 

I  was  shown  through  the  Convent  of  gray  nuns  by  £ 
garrulous  veteran  of  the  29th  regiment,  who  had  joiner 
his  corps  in  Canada  in  1785,  and  the  Hospital  in  1791 
having  lost  his  left  leg  by  accident.  His  recollections 
of  England  were  indeed  very  faint ;  he  had  an  indistinct 
idea  that  it  was  not  so  well  wooded  as  America,  that 
turnpike  roads  were  more  general,  and  that  the  popula- 
tion was  rather  thicker  upon  the  ground,  but  nothing 
farther.  He  asked  mo  if  I  was  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Walton  of  London,  and  Mr.  So-and-so  of  Liverpool ;  and, 
though  by  his  own  account  he  was  a  native  of  some 
village  in  Herefordshire,  I  overheard  him  telling  one  of 
the  nuns  that  he  came  from  the  same  town  as  myself 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  my  family  1  The  hospi- 
tal or  convent  (for  it  is  known  by  both  names)  is  situat- 
ed between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  a  deep,  dirty  creek, 
over  which  a  stone  arch  was  erecting,  so  as  to  cover  it 


tributed 

It  is  a  large  heavy  pile  of  building,  and  has  been  much 
augmented  of  late  years  ;  the  chapel  was  also 
larging  by  meansof  funds  transmitted  from  Fra 
hen   I  entered  it,  the  fat  old  superior  and  V 
sters  were  planning  improvements,  assisted  by  a  host 
'carpenters  and  masons.     All  religions,  sects,  and  na- 
ons,  are  alike  admitted ;  and  but  lately  the  representa. 
.'es   of  nine    different  nations  were  within  its  walls. 
Every  room  was  neat  and  clean,  and  the  inmates  ap- 
peared as  comfortable  and  happy  as  infirm  and  aged  peo- 
ple could  be.     Including  from"  fifty  to  si.xty  orphans, 
there  were   no  fewer  than  300  inmates;  but  a  striking 
fference  was  apparent  between  the  care  and  attention 
paid  to  the  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children  :  they 
only  in  separate  rooms,  but  the  former  were 
far  neater  in  their  personal  appearance,  and  bore  evident 
symptoms  of  being  better  cared  for  than  the   others, 
who  it  would  seem  were  supposed  to  have  less  powerful 
laims.     A  considerable  income  is  derived  from  the  sale 
f  little  fancy  articles  made  by  the  nuns,  of  whom  there 
re  nearly  thirty,  and  by  the  children,  every  visiter  pur- 
hasing  a  few,  for  whicli  he  generally  pays  well  without 
::ruple,   having  been    witness  to    the   excellence   and 
benefit  of  the  institution.     Though  I  visited  it  as  early 
as  half  past  10  o'clock,  I  found  old  and  young  sitting 
down  at  well  covered  dinner  tables. 

The  catholic  is  the  prevailing  religion  in  the  city,  and 
the  Seigniory  of  the  island  is  held  by  the  clergy  of  that 
church,  from  which,  with  a  heavy  per  centage  noon  the 
transfer  by  sale  of  all  real  estates,  a  large  revenue  is  de- 
rived. Though  so  many  English  and  Scots  reside  in 
the  city,  the  French  language  is  very  generally  spoken, 
and  but  few  of  the  natives  of  the  lower  class  speak  the 
English  fluently.  The  shops  are  very  excellent,  and  I 
never  saw  in  one  place  so  many  for  the  sale  of  clothes, 


the  entire  street  of  Notre  Dame  being  occupied  by 
them.  The  market-house  is  not  only  a  shabby,  but  a 
dirty  building  ;  at  the  head  of  it  is  a  monument  erect- 
ed to  Nelson,  about  thirty  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by 
his  statue,  with  an  inscription  and  relievos  upon  the  pe. 
destal.  Adjoining  it  is  the  Place  dArmes,  a  levelled 
platform  on  the  side  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  city 
stands.  Its  length  is  about  300  yards,  and  breadth  100, 
and- is  a  fine  promenade,  but  no  ornamental  buildings 
front  upon  it.  One  side  overlooks  some  fields,  and  the 
others  are  formed  by  the  rear  of  the  jail  and  some  com. 
mon  private  dwellings.  The  hotels  are  excellent,  and 
the  British  American,  where  I  resided  during  my  stay 
at  Montreal,  is  very  comforlahle— in  fact,  the  finest 
house  for  the  accominoilation  of  travellers  in  the  Canadas. 
A  person  is  there  relieved  from  witnessing  the  dis- 
agreeable habits  so  common  in  the  United  States;  the 
habits  indeed  of  the  provineialists  differ  but  very  little 
from  those  of  the  old  country. 

There  appeared,  I  was  sorry  to  see,  a  most  violent  ill- 
will  existing  between  the  French  and  English  settlers, 
which  was  carried  to  an  extraordinary  pitch  on  the  side 
of  the  former,  who  in  their  public  meetings  did  not 
hesitate  to  accuse  the  British  government  of  sending  a 
torrent  of  protestant  emigrants  "to  wrest  their  native 
country  from  them,  and  (to  quote  the  language  of  one  of 
their  orators)  to  obtain  the  disposal  of  a  property  which 
ought  to  serve  as  an  outlet  for  the  industry  of  the  Ca- 
nadian  youth,  and  as  an  asylum  for  their  posterity." 
he  yet  hoped  "that  they  might  preserve  their  na- 
ality,  and  avoid  these  future  calamities,  by  opposing 
rrier  to  this  torrent  of  emigration."  A  resolution  to 
the  same  intent  was  passed  at  a  meeting  held  at  St. 
Charles's,  at  whicli  optdent  and  influential  persons,  who 
had  filled  high  and  honourable  posts  in  the  colony,  took  a 
lead.  The  Montreal  Herald,  an  able  and  well-conducted 
paper,  in  noticing  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  says 
of  the  above  resolution,  "This  uneasiness  about  the  un- 
cultivated lands  arises  from  the  anxiety  of  'a  party  (who 
have  long  lived  upon  the  delusive  dream  of  one  day  re. 
verting  to  France,  or  being  able  to  revolutionise  Canada) 
to  arrest  emigration,  and  thus  prevent  tlie  settlement  of 
those  lands  by  British  subjects,  which  must  of  course 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  for  ever  dis- 
sipate the  ridiculous  idea  of 'in  nation  Cannadienne.'  " 
At  this  same  meeting  the  Britisli  were  also  accused  of 
having  introduced  the  cholera  into  Canada ;  or,  in  the 
ords  of  the  resolution  itself  (the  13th,)  "That  England 
ill,  in  any  case,  have  to  justify  herself,  for  having  suf- 
fered so  considerable  an  emigration  at  a  time  when  she 
der  the  frightful  influence  of  the  cholera,  which 
by  tills  means  has  been  introduced  into  this  colony,  the 
climate  of  which  is  the  most  healthy  in  all  America,  and 
covered  it  with  mourning  and  desolation."  I  must 
fess  that  the  httle  I  saw  and  heard  of  the  French  Ca- 
nadians impressed  me  with  very  unfavourable  opinions 
of  them.  In  the  fiill  enjoyment  of  their  own  religion, 
civil  laws,  and  political  rights — burdened  by  no  taxes  of 
any  description— witli  free  trade,  and  England's  protec- 
tion, they  were  dissatisfied  and  discontented.  Not  the 
slightest  wish  to  improve  the  state  of  the  country  was 
any  where  visible ;  but  every  public  undertaking  of  any 
importance  was  the  work  of  too  kind  a  stepmother.  I 
had  crossed  the  frontier  with  the  expectation  of  finding 
one  of  the  happiest  and  most  loyal  nations  in  the  world ; 
but,  as  far  as  my  judgment  went,  found  it  far  otherwise. 
To  me  the  Canadians  appeared  utterly  devoid  of  that 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  distinguishes  the  English  and 
American  settlers;  and,  though  three  fourths  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Lower  Canada  (or  nearly  300,000)  are  of 
French  descent,  they  are  almost  confined  to  the  original 
settlements,  along  a  narrow  strip  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  where  they  have  impoverished  the  soil  by  their 
slovenly  system  of  farming. 

Leaving  Montreal  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I 
lost  a  view  of  the  scenery  below  the  towm,  and  of  Sorell 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Chamblee  or  Sorell  river,  where  the 
general  usually  passes  some  of  the  summer 
months.  But  tlie  recollection  of  our  two  hours'  stay  there 
s  well  impressed  upon  my  memory.  It  was  about  mid- 
light  when  we  arrived,  and  the  few  passengers  (only 
ixteen  in  number)  had  early  retired  to  their  berths.  The 
esscl  was  scarcely  moored  alongside  the  pier  ere  I  was 
awakened  from  a  sound  sleep  by  tlie  violent  screams  of 
3  poor  man  whom  the  crew  were  carrying  ashore, 
attacked  by  the  cholera.  I  had  been  suffering  much 
the  preceding  week  from  an  illness  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  take  a  dangerous  turn,  and  had  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  it.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
misery  I  endured  the  remainder  of  that  night;  I  threw 
myself  off  my  cot,  and  walked  the  upper  deck  in  the  rold 


s  of  agony  still  rung  in  my 
1  until  dawn  of  day,  by  which 
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niglit  air,  while  tlie  screa 

cars,  and  paced  up  and  do' 

time  I  had  mustered  up  :  _ 

pared  for   any   event.     A   naturally   good    constitution, 

however,  in  a  few  days  enabled  me  again  to  undergo 

almost  any  fatigue. 

The  steamers  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  arc  superior  to  those  even  on  the  American 
waters  which  had  so  much  surprised  me.  The  "British 
America"  and  "John  Bull"  are  lilted  up  in  a  magnificent 
style,  and  are  complete  floatiag  drawing  rooms.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  latter  are  on  the  grandest  scale,  being 
188  feet  in  length  by  70  in  breadth,  the  wings  included, 
and  about  1200  tons  burden.  Its  name  is  well  merited, 
having  towed  si.x  vessels,  two  of  them  of  350  tons,  from 
Quebec  up  to  Montreal,  at  one  time.  The  traveller  may 
really  experience  something  like  comfort  on  board  of 
them,  there  not  being  the  crowd  of  passengers,  nor  the 
scramble  for  meals,  to  which  he  is  so  accustomed  in  the 
States. 

The  country  below  the  town  of  Trois  Rivieres,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Maurice,  becomes  more  diversified,  at: 
fording  occasional  views  of  rising  hills  below  Quebec,  and 
long  streets  of  houses  with  white  roofs  and  walls,  which, 
when  first  seen  at  a  distance  on  the  lofty  banks  of  the 
river,  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  a  large  encampment. 
The  French  settlers  usually  paint  the  roofs  white,  as 
tending  to  preserve  the  shingles  of  which  they  are  con- 
structed, and  also  to  repel  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays.  I 
have  seen  many  washed  in  this  manner  from  the  founda- 
tion to  the  ridge  pole,  and  the  chimney  painted  black  ;  I 
always  thought  they  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  a  negro 
woman  decked  out  in  her  best  bib  and  tucker.  After 
passing  the  mouth  of  the  Chaudierc  river,  over  which 
fine  bridge  of  one  arch  is  thrown,  and  entering  Wolfe' 
Cove,  the  shipping  and  fortress  of  Quebec  begin  to  ope 
out  from  behind  a  promontory  ;  and  tew  places  can  boast 
of  so  magnificent  an  approach.  The  bold  craggy  rocks 
of  Cape  Dirfmond,  crowned  with  the  impregnable  for. 
tress,  stand  in  bold  relief  against  the  sky  ;  numerous 
ships  lie  at  their  anchorage  in  the  broad  and  smooth 
river,  350  feet  beneath,  between  the  citadel  and  point 
Levi ;  and  in  the  distance  a  lofty  range  of  blue  hills  form 
a  finebackground  to  a  level  and  thickly  populated  country. 
For  some  time  the  old  and  picturesque  buildings  only  of 
the  lower  town  at  the  water's  edge  are  visible  ;  nor  until 
within  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  Point  Lev" 
the  upper  town,  with  its  numerous  glittering  spires  and 
convent  roofs,  begin  to  shov/  itself  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  citadel,  or  the  more  prominent  object,  tlie  castle  of 
St.  Lewis,  the  residence  of  the  governor-general.  It  is 
supported  upon  the  edge  of  the  precipice  by  large  but 
tresses  under  the  foundation  of  the  outer  wall  of  the 
building,  and  almost  overliangs  the  houses  at  the  margin 
of  the  water.  But  all  these  favourable  impressions  are  dis- 
pelled upon  entering  the  dirty  narrow  streets  cf  the  lower 
town  ;  nor  was  it  until  after  much  perseverance  that  we 
obtained  accommodation  of  a  very  indifferent  kind  in  the 
upper  town.  The  principal  hotel  had  been  closed,  with- 
out any  consideration  for  the  comfort  of  a  few  travellers, 
as  soon  as  tlie  cholera  broke  out,  the  landlord  finding 
that  he  v;as  a  loser  by  keeping  the  establishment  open. 
The  capital  of  Lower  Canada  occupies  the  tongue  of  a 
peninsula  fiirmed  by  the  junction  of  the  St.  Charles  with 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  contains  upwards  of  20.000  people. 
The  upper  town  is  encircled  by  a  strong  wall  nearly  three 
miles  in  extent,  with  batteries  at  intervals,  and  is  entered 
Iiy  five  gates,  the  principal  one  from  the  harbour  being  at 
the  summit  of  a  Eteep  and  winding  road  up  the  side  of  the 
rock.  The  lower  town  is  built  in  some  places  upon  piers, 
and  land  reclaimed  from  the  river  :  in  others  by  under- 
mining the  base  of  the  rock.  Instances  have  occurred 
(one  during  my  residence  in  America)  of  large  portions 
of  it  giving  way  and  rushing  down  upon  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  from  a  height  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet. 

The  citadel,  which  is  the  great  lion  of  the  place,  occu- 
pies a  large  proportion  of  the  upper  town,  and  is  situated 
upon  the  highest  part  of  Cape  Diamond,  a  hard  but  brittle 
rook  with  quartz  crystals  interspersed.  The  stone,  how- 
ever, is  not  of  a  fit  quality  for  the  fortifications,  and  tlie 
materials  used  in  their  construction  are  brought  by  the 
St.  Lawrence  from  Montreal  to  the  foot  of  an  inclined 
plane,  which  has  been  constructed  from  the  river  into  the 
interior  of  the  citadel,  and  hoisted  up  the  railway  by 
means  of  machinery.  Great  additions  were  making 
within  the  fortress,  but  the  old  French  walls,  erected 
during  tlie  lime  of  Jlontcalm,  and  which  the  engineers 
were  liicing  afresh,  were  yet  firm.  Much  yet  remains  to 
be  done  in  the  mtenor,  and  even  on  the  exterior  works 
on  the  face  towards  the  plains  of  Abraham. 

An  ohclisk  has  lately  been  erected  by  the  oflicers  of  the 


A  SUBALTERN'S  FURLOUGH. 

garrison  to  the  memory  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  in  front 

'the  government  gardens.     It  is  65  feet  in  height,  but 

ars  no  inscription,  nor  even  the  names  of  the  heroes  in 

whose  honour  it  was  erected.     The  plains  upon  which 

fell  lie  about  a  mile  to  tiie  west  of  the  citadel,  from 

which  the  ground  rises  and  falls  in  small  and  abrupt  un- 

lations.     The  field  of  action  is  yet  open,  and  used  as  a 

:e  course ;    but  the  rock  against  which   the  British 

general  reclined,  when  dying  (near  a  redoubt  which  may 

DW  traced  out  on  the  borders  of  the  plains,)  was 

destroyed  by  blasting  with  gunpowder  some  ti.me  since, 

the  Vandalic  proprietor  of  the  garden  in  which  it  was 

situated  complaining  that  his  fences  were  injured  by  the 

riosity  of  visiters.     There  is  a  figure  of  Wolfe  carved 

wood,  and  fastened  at  the  side  of  a  house  at  an  angle 

of  a  street  about  12  feet  from  tlie  gromid.  which  has 

always  been  considered  an  excellent  hkeness.  The 

appears  in  rather  a  strange  costume  for  a  warr 

double  breasted  red  frock  coat  with  yellow  facings,  cocked 

hat,  yellow  top  boots,  white  breeches,  and  white  shoulder 

belt  for  his  sword:  his  position — one  arm  a-kinibo,  and 

tlie  other  extended  as  in  the  attitude  of  giving  order 

The  spot  where  General  Montgomery  was  killed  in  hi 

attack  upon  Quebec  on  the  night  of  the  31st  Decembe 

1775,  is  within  a  few  paces  of  the  foot  of  the  inclined 

plane,  and  his  remains  were  interred,  until  1818  (when 

they  were  removed  to  New  York,)  near  the  gate  of  St. 

Lewis. 

The  Jesuits'  convent,  which  reverted  to  the  crowr 
some  years  since,  is  now  occupied  by  a  regiment  of  in 
fantry,  and  makes  an  excellent  and  capacious  barrack 
What  was  the  fathers'  pleasure  garden  in  olden  times  is 
now  the  parade  ground.  In  other  respects  it  appears  to 
have  undergone  very  little  change  (except  with  regard  to 
its  occupants,)  being  surmounted  by  the  old  spi 
retaining  the  strong  iron-studded  gates,  with  the  sacred 
devices  upon  them.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  market 
place  is  the  large  and  ungraceful  building  of  the  Roman 
catholic  cathedral,  where  1  attended  one  day  a1  ' 
formance  of  high  mass,  but  was  glad  to  make  my  escape 
again  into  the  open  air,  such  a  dense  crowd  was  the 
every  part  of.  As  in  Montreal,  the  catholic  clergy 
scss  an  extensive  property  in  Quebec.  The  scini 
which  adjoins  the  cathedral  occupies,  together  with  its 
garden,  seven  acres  of  ground  in  the  upper  town,  the 
Ursuline  convent  possesses  as  much  more,  and  the  H6tel 
Dieu  even  as  much  as  twelve ;  so  that,  what  with  tl 
citadel,  convents,  churches,  barracks,  and  open  squares, 
the  population  of  the  upper  town  is  reduced  to 
cipher  compared  with  its  extent. 

The  old  parliament  house,  situated  near  the  gate  lead- 
ing from  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
town,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  catholic  bishops, 
crazy  old  edifice,  and  much  requires  the  support 
of  a  new  wing,  which  is  now  erecting. 

Although  there  is  little  of  interest  in  Quebec  itself,  yet 
the  surrounding  scenery  is  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
any  loss.  In  company  with  two  English  gentlemen,  I 
made  an  excursion  on  the  1st  of  September  to  the  Falls 
of  Montmorenci,  about  seven  miles  from  the  city.  The 
road  crosses  the  St.  Charles  river  over  a  long  wooden 
bridge,  and  becomes  execrably  bad  as  soon  as  the  out- 
skirts of  the  lower  town  are  passed,  although  a  continued 
line  of  houses  and  small  farms  extend  the  entire  distance. 
The  hills  which  run  parallel  with  the  river,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  form  the  boundary  of  the 
narrow  belt  of  cultivation.  Putting  our  horses  up  at  the 
small  French  inn  on  the  banks  of  tlie  IMontmorenci,  we 
walked  down  to  view  the  Falls ;  but  with  what  far  dif- 
ferent feelings  from  those  with  which  we  had  visited 
Niagara  three  weeks  before !  We  had  been  told  every 
whe're  in  Quebec  of  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci,  and  con- 
sequently considered  ourselves,  as  travellers,  in  duty 
bound  to  visit  them,  though,  had  each  of  us  spoken  the 
candid  truth,  we  should  have  said  we  had  seen  quite 
sufficient  falls  of  water  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  any  mode- 
rate man.  And  really  Niagara,  the  great  climax  of  every 
thing  grand  in  a  cataract,  gives  one  a  sad  distaste  for  all 
future  sights  of  that  description.  No  one,  unless  he  is 
blessed  with  the  happy  talent  of  forgetting  things  as  soon 
as  he  has  seen  them,  should  venture  near  another  fiill 
for  at  least  a  twelvemonth  after  he  has  seen  that  at  Nia- 
gara. If  he  does,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  he  annoys  his 
friends  who  act  as  chaperons  upon  the  occasion,  by  show- 
ing the  most  perfect  indifference,  or  something  even  ap- 
proaching to  sovereign  contempt,  at  the  sight. 

At  Montmorenci  the  fall  ilself  is  every  thing  :  there 
are  no  grand  accompaniments.  The  water  shoots  in  a 
sheet  about  120  feet  broad  over  a  precipico  to  the  depth 
of  ,240  feet,  and  then  rolling  onwards  a  few  hundred  yards 
unites  with  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence.     The  bank: 


s;ide  of  it  are  smooth  and  precipitous,  with  their 
nits  crowned  with  trees,  and  a  mill  is  perched  on 
upon  the  verge  of  the  Fall.  There  is,  however,  a 
fiew  of  Quebec,  and  the  isle  of  Orleans  which  forms 
the  eastern  side  of  the  noble  harbour,  from  the  junction 
of  the  rivers.  One  of  my  companions  and  myself  thought 
proper  to  ford  the  Montmorenci  below  the  I-'alls,  where  it 
1500  feet  broad,  to  the  ruins  of  a  large  saw  mill  upon 
the  opposite  side,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
depth  of  water  and  forming  some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  heroic  Wolfe's  enterprise  when  he  stormed  the  French 
batteries  under  a  heavy  fire.  In  twenty-five  minutes  we 
gained  the  opposite  bank,  having  narrowly  escaped  being 
washed  off  our  legs  several  times  ;  but  our  wounded  feet, 
(owing  to  the  sharp  edges  of  rocks,)  with  cramped  and 
stiff  legs  for  the  next  forty-eight  hours,  gave  us  ample 
cause  to  repent  our  undertaking.  The  mill,  which  was 
the  most  extensive  in  the  province,  had,  by  some  strange 
accident  or  neglect,  been  consumed  by  fire  a  few  months 
previous,  though  a  sufficient  body  of  water  could  have 
been  thrown  upon  it  to  have  almost  washed  away  the 
entire  building.  A  broad  and  deep  water  course  conducts 
a  powerful  stream  from  above  the  Falls  along  the  summit 
of  the  bank  until  immediately  above  the  mill,  when  it 
rushes  down  an  inclined  plane  of  300  feet  in  length,  with 
amazing  power  upon  the  wheels.  From  it,  i-onductors 
were  so  arranged  as  to  lead  the  water  throughout  the 
building  in  case  of  necessity,  but  all  appeared  to  havo 
been  of  no  avail  in  staying  the  destruction.  Several  acres 
of  ground  were  covered  with  the  timber  which  had  been 
prepared  for  exportation.  Wolfe's  Cove  was  also  so 
densely  covered  with  it  that  it  was  like  one  huge  raft ; 
and,  notwithstanding  thirty  or  forty  vessels  were  taking 
in,  it  made  no  perceptible  diminution. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

DESCEND     TIIE     ST.     LAWRENCE ANECDOTES JOURNEY     TO 

FREDERICKTOWN. 
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Old  Ballad. 

Previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  cholera,  a  steamer 
plied  between  Quebec  and  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  but, 
owing  to  the  long  quarantine  imposed  upon  vessels  ar- 
riving at  the  latter  port  without  a  bill  of  health,  the  pro- 
prietors declined  making  any  further  trips  until  Quebed 
should  be  pronounced  free  from  infection.  This  was  a 
most  unexpected  impediment  to  the  tour  I  had  meditated 
through  the  eastern  provinces,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the 
length  of  voyage  in  a  sailing  vessel  was  such  that  I  came 
to  the  resolution  of  making  an  overland  journey  through 
the  dense  forests,  or  paddling  my  self  in  a  canoe  down  the 
rivers  into  New  Brunswick.  My  time,  too,  being  very 
limited,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  either  pursue  that 
course  or  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  seeing  any  thing 
fiirthcr  of  the  British  provinces.  My  friends  attempted 
to  dissuade  me  from  the  undertaking,  on  account  of  tho 
lateness  and  unhcalthiness  of  the  season,  and  the  weight 
of  a  hair  would  almost  have  turned  the  scale,  when  I 
fortunately  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Reid  (a  gentle- 
man from  Georgia,)  who  having  much  the  same  object 
in  view  as  myself,  we  agreed  to  make  the  journey  in 
company.  Having,  therefore,  laid  in  a  small  stock  of 
provisions,  a  bottle  of  laudanum,  a  whole  box  full  of  I 
opium  pills,  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  eau-dc-coloeiie  1 
and  eau-de-vie,  as  a  precaution  against  the  cholera,  we  < 
set  sail  with  a  light  westerly  breeze  down  the  broad  St. 
Lawrence,  at  mid-day  on  the  3d  of  September.  As  the 
weatlier  appeared  settled  and  pleasant,  we  preferred  lal.- 
ing  an  open  pilot  boat  to  travelling  in  a  carriage  over  a 
hundred  miles  of  rough  road,  and  at  considerable  addi- 
tional expense,  the  owner  of  the  land  conveyance  having 
the  conscience  to  demand  fifteen  dollars  per  diem  for  the 
trip. 

Being  ebb  tide,  we  glided  rapidly  past  the  isle  of  Or- 
leans, where  those  huge  floating  masses  of  timber,  the 
Columbus  and  Baron  Renfrew,  were  put  together,  and, 
by  the  time  the  flood  had  set  in,  were  thirty  eight  miles 
from  Quebec  ;  when  not  having  sufficient  breeze  to  stem 
the  tide,  we  came  to  an  anchor.     The  sun  had  set  some 
time,  but  it  was   a  mild  and  pleasant  evening,  with  a 
bright  moon  shining  overhead,  and  every  star  in  the 
heavens  so  clearly  reflected  in  the  smooth  mirror  upon 
which  we  lay  that  indeed  we  should  have  been  insensible    I 
to  the  charms  of  nature,  had  we  not  been  dclighled  with   I 
our  situation.     Thinking  that  music  would  well  accord   , 
with  the  time  and  place,  I  produced  a  flute  from  the  depth: 
of  my   portmanteau ;  and    having  in  my  earlier   days 


learned 
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Grenadiers,"  and  a  quick  step  or  two,  favoured  my  com- 
panion and  tlio  pilot  with  a  solo.  Though,  probably, 
not  equalling:  the  strains  of  Orplicus,  it  had  some  effect 
upon  the  crew  of  a  schooner  which  lay  at  anchor  about 
two  cables'  length  abeam  of  us.  A  deep  and  hoarse 
voice  immediately  hailed  us  across  the  water  to  come  a 
little  nearer  to  them,  followed,  when  we  spurned  their 
invitation  (rather  rudely  I  must  confess,)  by  a  most 
authoritative  order  "  to  strike  up  '  Hearts  of  Oak,'  or 
Ihey  would  board  us."  Now,  having  no  ladies  in  our 
company,  as  was  the  case  with  tlie  old  story  of  Dr. 
Young  and  the  guardsmen  upon  the  Tiiames,  we  had  no 
plea  for  consenting;  so  somiding  "Britons,  strike  Home," 
we  boldly  defied  tliem  to  mortal  combat.  Not  knowing, 
however,  with  what  force  they  had  to  contend,  they  eon- 
tented  themselves  with  saluting  us  with  a  broadside  of 
most  mellifluous  sea  phrases,  and  firing  at  intervals  half 
a  dozen  rounds  of  small  arms,  well  loaded  witli  powdi 
Although  the  night  was  so  lovely,  I  cannot  say  that  v 
by  any  means  passed  a  comfortable  one.  The  boat  having 
no  deck,  and  being  too  narrow  in  the  beam  to  admit  ot" 
reclining  at  full  length  on  tlie  thwarts,  we  were  obliged 
to  sleep  in  a  sitting  posture  on  the  bottom,  with  the  back 
of  our  heads  against  the  edge  of  a  seat,  and  accordingly 
each  of  us  awoke  in  the  morning  with  a  neck  as  stiff  as 
tliat  of  a  raw  militia  man  in  his  patent  leather  stock  upon 
the  first  training  day.  Getting  early  under  weigh 
beat  slowly  down  against  a  head  wind,  and  passed  the 
quarantme  station  off  a  rocky  island  45  m.ilcs  from  Que- 
bec. A  drizzlbg  rain  coming  on  at  mid-day,  and  in- 
creasing to  torrents,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  gale  to- 
wards sunset,  rendered  us  in  a  most  miserable^pliglit. 
i  he  river  was  now  ton  miles  in  breadth,  and,  a  heavy  sea 
rismg,  my  companion  became  very  unwell.  The  pilot 
soon  followed  his  example ;  and  I,  not  doubting  but  that 
It  must  be  the  cholera,  busied  myself  in  searching  for  the 
laudanum,  brandy,  and  opium  pills,  which,  as  is  ever  the 
case  when  things  are  most  required,  were  not  found 
until  the  whole  contents  of  my  portmanteau  had  been 
turned  out  upon  the  wet  deck.  All  my  fears,  however, 
respecting  cramps  in  the  legs,  and  other  alarming  symp- 
ere  quite  unnecessary.  "Parluriunt  montes ; 
ndiculus  mus :"  tlie  upshot  of  all  was— they 
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A  SUBAlrTERN'S  FURLOUGH. 

tom  of  the  boat  throughout  the  night ;  my  compan 
claret-coloured  over  coat,  which  he  had  bought  at  a  slop 
shop  in  Quebec,  was  three  shades  lighter  ;  and  the  notes 
and  sketches  I  had  been  taking  the  preceding  day 
no  bad  rejiresentation  of  the  state  of  the  heavens  during 
tile  storm. 

The  uncertainty  whetlier  we  could  carry  our  baggage 
tlirougliout  the  journey  had  occurred  to  us  before  leav- 
ing Quebec,  and  we  had  resolved  to  leave  it,  if  anywise 
cumbersome,  with  some  villager,  retaining  only  sufficient 
clothes  to  fill  a  knapsack,  which  we  could  ourselves  carry. 
Upon  enquiring  at  Kamouraska,  we  met  with  a  Yankee 
pedlar  who  was  returning  with  his  cart  to  tlie  States,  and 
would  travel  fifty-five  miles  upon  the  same  route  as  our- 
selves. He  volunteered  to  carry  our  trunks  for  four 
pounds,  with  a  proviso  that  we  should  walk  by  his  side  ; 
alleging  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  impossible  to  per- 
form the  journey  imder  three  days.  "  We  might  have 
seen  roads,"  he  said,  "  hut  we  had  never  seen  the  Temis- 
couta  Portage ;"  and,  as  to  making  a  bargain  of  us,  he 
would  not  carry  the  portmanteaus  for  twice  the  sum,  if 
his  own  business  did  not  compel  him  to  go  that  way ; 
and,  furthermore,  as  the  track  was  very  dreary,  he  wish 
ed  some  pleasant  company.  Fortunately  we  had  no  oc- 
casion  to  close  with  this  disinteresltd  offer,  a  by-stander 
offering  to  furnish  two  carts  for  the  same  sum,  afiirming 
Uiat  one  could  not  carry  the  two  small  portmanteaus, 
Ihe  chagrin  of  our  Yankee  friend  at  losing  so  good  a 
bargain  was  very  evident,  notwitlistanding  all  his  as. 
suranccs  that  his  only  desire  was  to  see  us  safe  to  the 
end  of  the  journey,  and  prevent  our  being  imposed  on. 
i  leave  of  us,  saying  that  the  m.an  who  offer- 
;ompany  us  neither  knew  what  he  said  nor  what 
undertaking;  and,  finally,  that  we  should  not 
travel  the  fifty-five  miles  agreed  upon  under  four  days, 
and  that  the  flies  in  the  woods  would  bite  our  ears  off,  if 
them  on  with  a  strong  handkerchief.  We 
also  experienced  much  difliculty  in  replenishing  our  com- 
departnient,  and  could  obtain  only  a  loaf  of 
bread  and  a  cold  shoulder  of  mutton— a  short  supply  for 
seven  days,  whicii  we  calculated  our  journey  would  last. 
"*  '  '  discovered  until  we  were 
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were  only  troubled  with  that 
rather,  I  should  call  it,  wors 

A  thick  fog  coniino 
pilot  informed  us  that, 
lay,  he  dared  not  venti 
the  rocks,  and  that  we 

prospects   of  such' 
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common  complaint,  or 


m  at  dusk,  with  flood  tide,  the 
It  knowing  whereabouts  the  land 
;  to  run  in  shore  on  account  of 
ust  pass  another  night  on  board 
ght,  too  I  For  soini 
minutes  we  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  him  to  run  on 
but,  finding  he  would  not  hazard  any  thing,  we  began  t( 
make  the  necessary  preparations  for  wcatlierino-  it  is  a' 
well  as  possible.  I  drew  on  two  pair  of  trowse^rs,  a  sea 
skin  cap  and  h^t,  two  coats,  and  a  seal  skin  jacket,  witl 
hood  hke  that  of  an  Esquimauxj  which  I  had  purchased 
at  Quebec ;  and,  as  the  anchor  was  again  let  go,  quietly  sat 
down,  and  most  patiently  endured  the  pitiless  peltings  of 
the  storm.  At  intervals,  during  the  night,  I  fell  into  a 
slight  doze,  but  by  degrees  the  heavy  pitching  of  the  boat 
would  cause  my  head  to  strike  against  a  thwart,  or  touch 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  in  which  the  water  was  now 
from  four  to  six  inches  in  depth,  and  awake  me— for  the 
purpose  of  going  through  the  same  motion  again  at  the 
expiration  ot  another  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  the 
morning  dawned  the  weather  had  not  moderated  in  the 
s  ightest  degree ;  but  with  heavy  hearts  and  drenched 
clot.ies  we  again  got  under  weigh.     For  my  own  part  I 

that,  had  the  boat  swamped,  I  should  have  gone  to  tlie 
bottom  Ike  a  lump  of  lead;  my  companion,  being  an  in- 
different sailor,  could  scarcely  raise  his  head,  and  the 
only  active  service  I  could  perform  was  to  sit  at  the  bot- 
tom, of  the  boat,  wrenching  the  rain  out  of  my  cap  and 
jacket,  or  take  a  turn  at  bailing  out  the  water.  And  when 
this  last  occupation  had  ceased,  the  three  of  us  huddled 
ourselves  into  the  stern-sheets,  about  four  feet  by  three 
and  a  half,  for  mutual  warmth ;  and  with  chatterin? 
teeth  sat  there,  for  all  the  world  like  so  many  drippiiw 
fowls  upon  a  perch  during  a  shower  of  rain. 

We  did  not  make  the  land  round  Kamouraska  Bay 
mnety  miles  below  Quebec,  until  we  had  been  exposed 
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ry  of  the  storm  for  twenty-four  hour; 
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landed,  and  were   soon  comfortably 
htlle  French  inn,  busily  employed  in 


g  our  wet  portmanteaus,  and 


state  of  our  stock  of  provisions.  The  report  upon  them  was 
about  as  foUows:  the  biscuit  and  salt  had  dissolved  in 
„  „..._  .  tj^g  ^^gg^g  required  a  place  in  the  oven  for  an 
It  had  been  rolling  about  at  the  hot- 


hour  or  two ;  the  i 


on  the  point  of  starting ;  me  pilot  nad  appropriated  our 
—hole  stock  of  brandy,  consisting  of  two  bottles,  to  his 

On  the  6th  of  September,  with  two  guides  to  whom 
the  cart  belonged,  we  pursued  our  route  down  the  course 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  road  passing  along  a  narrow  and 
thickly  settled  belt  of  ground,  which  liad  apparently  once 
been  tlie  channel  of  the  river,  judging  from  the  nature  of 
its  .soil  and  a  rocky  range  of  hills  running  parallel  with 
It  on  the  outer  side  of  the  cultivated  lands.  The  scenery 
was  strikingly  fine  and  bold,  and  numerous  ships,  tack 
ing  to  and  fro  with  an  adverse  wind,  rendered  it  a  mos; 
enlivening  scene,  until  our  arrival  at  the  Temiscoutt 
Portage,  nineteen  miles  from  Kamouraska,  when  w( 
struck  off  to  the  southward,  and  aseendiue  some  high 
groimd  for  ever  lost  sight  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  road 
v/as,  however,  still  passable,  and,  though  our  progress 
was  but  slow,  there  was  nothing  as  yet  to  warrant  tlie 
pedlar's  alarming  accounts ;  while  the  log  huts,  though 
presenting  a  most  miserable  exterior,  would  at  least 
sheUer  us  fi-om  the  threatening  storm.  ^Vhen  the 
however,  began  to  descend,  and  night  set  in,  we  made 
several  fruitless  applications  for  admission : 
there  were  too  many  of  us  ;  another  referred  us  to  his 
neighbour  a  little  farther  on;  and  a  third  had 
person  in  the  house.  At  last  we  bade  adieu  to  enjoying 
a  night's  rest  within  doors,  and  approached  the  dark  and 
apparently  impenetrable  wall  of  the  tall  forest,  when  de- 
scending a  smaU  ravine,  with  a  rivulet  at  its  bottom,  we 
spied  out  another  log  hut,  though  scarcely  distinguish- 
ongst  the  blackened  stumps.  Considering  it  as 
our  last  hope,  we  made  so  pathetic  an  appeal  that  we 
!  all  admitted.  The  tenement  was  but  a  very  small 
and  occupied  by  an  old  couplcof  about  sixty  winters 
with  their  niece,  about  fifteen  years  younger.  The  rooi  ' 
uto  which  we  were  ushered  was  scarcely  seven  feet  i 
lie  ceiling,  and  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  years, 
straw  mattress  and  a  blanket  occupied  one  corner  of  tl 

B   square   iron   stove,  two  chairs,  a  couple  of 
stools,  and  an  old  wooden  shelf,  with  an  oil-skin  hat,  and 
a  lamp  suspended  from  the  hafl  of  a  knife  stuck  into  a 
between  two  logs,  formed  the  rest  of  the  furni- 
But  it  was  amply  crowded  when  the  horses  had 
been  smtably  provided  for,  and  the  seven  of  us  were  as- 
sembled.    After  enjoying  a  eheerfiil  chat  over  the  fire 
for  some  hours,  and  attending  to  the  gesticulations  of 
host,  who,  as  he  sat  on  a  corner  of  tlie  bed  with  a 
thick  red  Kilmarnock  cap  upon  his  head,  related  anee- 1  .o 
dotes  of  his  Ufe  to  a  group  which  would  have  furnished    pc 


a  fine  study  for  any  of  the  old  Dutch  artists,  we  w-ere 
shown  into  a  room  containing  a  single  bed  fir  the  ac- 
commodaUon  of  fllr.  Reijl  and  myself,  who  went  dinner- 
less  and  sup^erless  to  bed,  lest  our  provisions  should  fail 
us  when  most  required. 

At  daylight  the  following  morning,  ader  an  early  meal 
upon  our  bread  and   mutton,  qualified   by  a  draught  of 
cold  water,  we  prepared  for  another  day's  fatigue  ten- 
dering some  trifle  by  way  of  remuneration  to  our  hostess 
lor  the  night  s  lodging.     We  had  some  difficulty  in  pre- 
vailing upon  her  to  accept  it,  and,  when  once  accepted, 
the  old  lady  in  the  warmth  of  her  heart  would  insist 
upon  cramming  our  pockets  with  wood  nuts.  Witli  many 
expressions  of  thanks  and  wishes  for  a  good  journey 
from  the  worthy  couple,  we  crossed  the  small  stream 
(the  Green  River,  I  think,)  and  entering  the  forest  lost 
riy  all  semblance  of  a  road.     The  trees  had  been  cer- 
tainly cut  away,  so  as  to  afford  a  passage  from  si.^  to 
feet  m  width,  but  the  stumps  had  been  left  stand- 
ing, and,  where  a  marsh  was  to  be  crossed,  that  horrible 
rention  "  corduroy"  had  been  resorted  to.     Frequently 
decayed  timber  gave  way  under  the  weight  of  the 
horses,  whicli  flomidered  up  to  the  top  of  their  backs  in 
black  wet  soil.     In  other  places  Uie  road  was  floating  on 
the  surface  of  a  deep  pond;  and  then  for  a  mile  or  "two 
we  had  some  little  variety  in  clambering  up  hills  over 
huge  masses  of  lock,  or  stumbling  up  the  bed  of  a  tor- 
rent.    Now  and  then,  indeed,  cutting  away  the  windfall 
(as  the  -Americans  term  the  trees  which  are  blown  down 
by  a  gale  of  wind)  afforded  us  a  short  respite  from  the 
jolting,  but  during  that  time  we  had  to  ply  our  axes  un- 
remitUngly.     Mr.  "Reid  had  taken  charge  of  the  firsf. 
cart,  and,  the  Canadians  walkmg  alongside  of  us  in  tliejir 
large  mud  boots,  for  some  time  I  attempted  to  derive  ad, 
vantage  from  my  companion's  misfortunes,  and  learn  to 
steer  clear  of  them,  but  generally  found  myself  deposited 
■:i  a  much  deeper  and  worse  hole,  or  brought  to  a  stand 
tiU  by  a  large  piece  of  rock ;  so,  despairing  of  bettering 
ly  condition,  I  calmly  awaited  the  shock,  and  setting 
myself  well  against  it  in  my  seat,  and  compressing  my 
lips,  I  plunged  into   the  midst  of  every  thing  up  to  the 
letrcc,  with  my  loose  portmanteau  tossing  about,  and 
flaying  my  legs  at  a  most  unmerciful  rate.     The  self- 
same abominable  flies,  too,  the  Yankee  had  so  glowingly 
described,  added  to  tlie  pleasures  of  the  journey  by  tear- 
ng  pieces  of  flesh  from  our  ears,  as  though  each  of  them 
lad  been  provided  with  a  pair  of  tlie  best  Shcfiii-ld  forceps. 
Haying  endured  this  paliertlv  f.r  three  hours,  during 
*  fo  many  miles,  we 
iinti:ig  we  proceeded 
■';'   river  St.  Francis, 
..  I  he  boundary  ques- 
L'nited  States,  where 
we  met  tlie  royal  n.ail  upon  its  u  ay  from  Halifax.     The 
letter   bogs  were  fastened    upon  a  dray  or   low  sledffe 
drawn  by  a  single  horse,  which  v,as  moving  quietly  along, 
cropping  what  little  grass  grew  by  the  road-side.     The 
guard,  fifty  yards  behind,  was  taking  it  equally  leisurely, 
amusing  himself  by  blowing  through  his  tin   horn  and 
listening  to  the  echo  of  the  unmusical  notes  he  produced, 
—  they  resounded  amongst  the  distant  hills.     The  meet- 
1  both  sides,  and  as  he  came  sud- 
tlie  forest,  raising  his  hand  to  sa- 
:r  a  stone,  and  fell  upon  his  back 
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foot.  By  mid-c!  , 
mall  stream  win.  i, 
1  between  Great  lU 


nexpeeted  < 


tely. 


,  he  slipped 
ass  of  mud  a 
vith  the  most 


atcr ;  but  : 
iable  unco 


ng  again  immedi- 


rn,he  stood  up  to 

it,  answering  our  numerous  queries.     He 

travelled  over  tlie  road,  or  seventy-two  miles,   once   a 

;ek,  without  meeting  a  human  being  in  three.months, 

d  I  will  bear  witness  he  had  no  sinecure. 

At  three  o'clock  we  reached  the  first  hut,  where  the 

guides  proposed  passing  the  night,  but  the  interior  was 

m  such  a  filthy  state,  and  so  crowded  by  a  large  family, 

that  1  preferred  trusting  to  the  weather  in  the  woods, 

and,  as  an  inducement  to  proceed,  urged  tlie  possibility 

ofarrivingat  afarmhouse  upon  the  lake,  fifteen  miles 


rther. 

bilberri 
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of  our  sticks,  with   the    Krcatest 

were  there  such  peaceably  disposed  travellers 

ocds  before  ;  we  had  not  even  a  pistol,  gun,  tinder- 

or,   as    Sheridan    says,   "a   single   bloody-minded 


ipon 


ithi 


Throughout  the  day  we  were  journeying  in  a  kind  of 

no-mnn's  land.     The  British  Government  claim  it  partly 

by  the  right  of  possession  (which,  as  every  one  knows, 

points  in  law,)  and  have  the  credit  of  having  cx- 

at  various  times  within  the  last  dozen  years  up- 
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wards  of  lOOOi.  in  forming  this  road  (which  is  the  only 
one  between  Quebec  and  Halifax)  out  of  an  old  Indian 
Imnting  path.  A  traveller  has  some  difficulty  in  account- 
ing for  the  expenditure,  unless  he  comes  to  the  eonclu- 
Bion  that  it  has  been  sunk  in  one  of  the  marshes,  or  frit- 
tered away  upon  a  corduroy.  The  United  Slates  claim 
the  debatable  land  by  right  of  treaty  (which  same  treaty 
each  party  construes  according  to  its  respective  interests,) 
though  it  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  will  refer  to 
the  map  that  brother  Jonathan  wants  to  possess  it  merely 
in  order  that  lie  may  serve  as  a  thorn  in  the  side  (to 
which  indeed  the  form  of  the  tract  in  question  bears  a 
strong  resemblance)  of  the  British  provinces,  tlius  cut- 
ting off  the  direct  route  to  Quebec,  the  key  of  British 
North  America  in  time  of  war,  dividing  the  lesser  pro- 
vinces from  the  Canadas,  and  probably  erecting  fortifi- 
cations upon  a  frontier  which  would  extend  within  thir- 
teen miles  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  intrinsic  value  of 
the  land  is  next  to  nothing,  and  can  be  but  insignificant 
to  a  nation  already  in  possession  of  1,205,000,000  acres 
of  land,  or  2,000,000  of  square  miles. 

Three  hours  after  sunset  the  guides,  who  were  ahead, 
hailed  us  with  the  cheering  sound  of  "  une  bonne  espe- 
rance  .'"  This  was  followed  by  a  charge  of  several  cows, 
which,  rushing  past,  were  greeted  also  by  us  as  a  happy 
omen.  Scarcely  more  exultation  could  have  been  ex- 
pressed  by  Xenophon  and  the  10,000Greeksof  old,  when 
the  ocean  again  displayed  its  broad  waters  to  their  view, 
than  was  by  us  when  we  saw  the  light  surface  of  the 
Temiseouta  Lake  lying  far  beneath  us.  But  a  few 
minutes  before  we  had  held  a  council  of  war  about 
bivouacking  in  the  woods,  the  want  of  the  requisites  for 
striking  a  light,  and  a  sprinkle  of  rain,  alone  causing  us 
to  persevere  in  our  journey,  which  came  to  an  end  by 
eleven  o'clock,  when  we  arrived  at  Mr.  Frazer's  house 
and  farm,  after  eighteen  hours  of  most  fatiguing  toil, 
over  twenty-four  miles  of  ground,  and  through  forest 
where  we  could  never  see  twenty  yards  from  the  road, 
the  only  object  worthy  of  notice  being  the  majestic  hem- 
lock trees,  or  the  branches  of  the  pine,  with  long  stream- 
ers of  green  moss  hanging  from  them.  Although  the 
hospitable  owner  of  the  house  had  retired  to  rest  some 
time,  he  rose  immediately  upon  our  knocking,  and  gave 
us  a  hearty  welcome,  with  a  cup  of  excellent  tea,  and  a 
shake-down  upon  the  floor.  He  told  us  he  had  lived 
there  nine  years,  but  the  land  was  poor,  and  he  was  so 
tired  of  his  solitary  life  that  he  intended  to  leave  his 
farm  and  retire  to  some  property  he  possessed  on  the 
river  Du  Loup,  situated  in  a  district  of  which  he  was 
seigneur. 

He  furnished  us,  the  next  morning,  the  8lh  of  Septem- 
ber, with  two  canoes  and  a  man  in  each,  and,  parting 
with  our  Canadian  guides,  we  paddled  down  the  lake 
until  we  arrived  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Frazier's  next 
and  nearest  neighbour,  six  miles  distant.  We  presented 
him  with  some  late  newspapers,  and  his  wife  in  return 
soon  provided  a  comfortable  breakfast.  The  settler, 
when  we  arrived,  was  sitting  at  the  window,  poring  over 
an  old  number  of  the  Sailor's  Magazine.  He  had  served 
twenty-four  years  in  the  49th  reginient,  and  three  years 
in  a  veteran  battalion,  when,  receiving  his  discharge,  he 
was  settled  with  several  other  soldiers  on  tlie  borders  of 
the  lake  and  upon  the  portage,  to  keep  open  a  line  of 
communication  with  tlie  St.  Lawrence.  All  the  others, 
despairing  of  making  a  livelihood  after  the  first  two  or 
three  years,  when  their  rations  of  flour  were  withdrawn, 
had  migrated  to  some  more  populous  and  promising 
country.  Si.xteen  years  had  expired  since  lie  landed  in 
the  thick  forest,  on  the  spot  he  then  occupied,  with  his 
wife  and  two  boys.  He  said  that  for  the  first  twelve 
month  he  much  felt  the  loss  of  his  barrack-room  society 
but,  setting  to  work  with  a  good  heart,  he  built  a  log  hut, 
whicli  was  now  occupied  as  a  pig-stye,  and  persevered 
in  clearing  the  ground  until  the  seventh  year,  wlien  dis- 
ease attacked  his  cattle,  and  carried  off  every  head.  This 
so  discouraged  him  that  he  quitted  the  place,  and  return, 
ed  into  the  inhabited  part  of  the  country,  but  soon  again 
visited  his  old  farm  and  commenced  anew.  From  that 
time  every  thing  had  gone  on  in  a  flourishing  manner. 
He  now  possessed  nine  cows  and  a  hundred  acres  of 
cleared  land,  and  was  perfectly  happy  and  contented. 
His  sons  were  grown  up  men,  and  were  mowing  a  few 
acres  of  grass,  but  the  corn  was  yet  green  and  did  not 
appear  as  if  it  would  ripen  before  winter.  It  did 
however,  seem  at  all  to  concern  the  worthy  veteran,  who 
said  "  he  must  hope  for  the  best."  1  asked  him  how  he 
disposed  of  the  produce  of  liis  farm,  and  his  answer 
that  "  his  farm  did  not  yield  any  thing  more  than  would 
provide  his  family.  Butcher's  meat  they  did  not  requirr 
and  were  well  satisfied  with  salt  pork  and  vegetables. 
"  ....     i^jp 
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460  pounds  from  800  trees  the  preceding  year ;  but  the 
land  in  the  vicinity  was  generally  poor,  and  upon  the 
headlands  (to  use  his  own  expression)  "  there  was  not 
enough  to  feed  a  mouse,though  there  was  a  good  farm  here 
and  there  away  from  the  lake."  He  was  a  true  Corporal 
Trim  :  in  the  first  instance,  he  fought  the  battles  of  Chip- 
pewa and  Lundy's  Lane,  for  my  edification,  upon  the 
white  hearth-stone  with  a  piece  of  charcoal,  but,  finding 
my  undivided  attention  was  bent  upon  something  more 
substantial,  he  transferred  the  scene  of  action  to  the 
breakfast  table,  where  he  most  gallantly  carried  the 
heights  of  Queenstown  upon  the  top  of  the  loaf  of  bread, 
and  stormed  Fort  Erie  through  the  spout  of  a  tea-pot. 
He  talked  with  the  greatest  pride  of  having  served  in  the 
same  regiment  with  Lord  Aylmer  and  Sir  Isaac  Brock, 
regretting  much  that  the  former  was  not  at  home  when 
he  made  his  biennial  trip  to  Quebec  for  his  pension 
during  the  summer.  To  show,  however,  his  esteem  for 
"  lim,  he  had  a  large  proclamation  respecting  the  cholera, 
nd  the  performance  of  quarantine,  with  the  signature  of 
he  governor-general,  nailed  up  against  the  wall  of  his 

Wishing  him  success,  we  again  pushed  on,  lashing 
the  two  canoes  together  and  keeping  close  under  the  lee- 
shore,  there  being  so  fresh  a  breeze  that  we  were  several 
times  in  imminent  danger  of  being  swamped,  from  the 
frequent  strong  gusts  of  wind  which  swept  down  the 
valleys  between  the  high  lands  with  which  the  lake  is 
kirted.  In  the  widest  parts,  the  lake  does  not  exceed  a 
nile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  is  about  twenty-five  in 
length.  After  entering  the  narrow  and  rapid  stream  of 
the  Madewaska  river  (the  outlet  of  the  Temiseouta  lake) 
glided  swiftly  along  between  undulating  and  beauti- 
ful banks,  the  hills  rising  from  one  hundred  to  five  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  and  covered  with  every  description  of 
forest  tree,  but  touched  only  here  and  tlicre  with  the 
dark  foliage  of  the  pine,  while,  at  the  very  margin  of  the 
water,  the  white  trunks  of  the  birch  were  most  promi- 
nent. We  rested  an  hour  at  mid-day  for  the  purpose  of 
dining,  our  table  and  couch  being  one  of  the  veteran's 
hay-cocks,  in  a  cleared  spot  of  ground  twenty  miles  from 
his  house,  the  first  open  space  wo  had  seen  since  quitting 
Ten  miles  farther  we  heard  the  merry  chattering  of 
some  children,  evidently  Irish,  from  their  accerit,  and, 
rounding  a  point,  found  a  parcel  of  little  urchins  in  high 
glee  throwing  pebbles  and  sticks  of  wood  at  another  who 
was  angling  in  a  most  artist-like  manner,  as  he  floated 
down  the  stream  in  a  bark  canoe.  In  the  background,  a 
party  of  five  or  six  newly-arrived  emigrants  were  sitting 
round  a  fire  superintending  the  cooking  department,  their 
log  huts  being  in  an  unfinished  state.  The  ground  for 
the  space  of  an  acre  was  covered  with  the  smoking  trunks 
of  trees,  and  blacksned  logs,  and  here  and  there  the 
arky  skeleton  of  some  decayed  giant  of  the  forest  was 
adually  consuming  away  as  it  retained  its  erect  po- 
ion.  From  this  small  settlement  there  were  partial 
__  d  new  clearings  for  an  extent  of  five  or  six  miles,  when 
the  thick  forest  again  closed  in  upon  the  river. 

About  eight  o'clock  we  were  moving  along  with  in- 
creased velocity,  having  passed  over  several  rapids  most 
gallantly,  and  shipping  but  a  small  quantity  of  spray, 
when  I  heard  a  hollow  roar  a-head,  which  I  was  well 
aware  must  arise  from  some  cataract,  and  hinted  to  the 
boatmen  that  they  had  better  keep  a  sharp  look  out 
a-head.  They,  however,  not  pleased  I  suppose  at  being 
dictated  to  by  a  greenhorn  in  such  matters,  ran  on  in  the 
same  course,  until  we  could  not  well  make  the  shore,  and 
liad  a  good  chance  of  taking  a  leap  over  some  falls  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  had  not  a  rock  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  above  them  luckily  intervened,  and  brouglit  us  up 
with  such  a  slioek  as  nearly  to  throw  Mr.  Reid  out  of 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  where  he  lay  fast  asleep,  into 
the  water.  I  was  on  the  point  of  throwing  myself  in  to 
swim,  when  I  observed  that  our  head-way  was  stopped, 
and  after  some  difficulty  we  succeeded  in  gaining  a  little 
inlet  formed  by  a  rock  on  the  verge  of  the  falls.  Taking 
out  our  baggage,  we  carried  it  as  well  as  the  canoes  over 
the  rocks  to' the  level  below,  and,  again  stepping  in,  were 
in  a  few  minutes  at  the  settlement  of  Madawaska  at  tlie 
confluence  of  the  Madawaska  and  St.  Jolin's  Rivers.  It 
was  formed  by  the  Acadians,  after  their  expulsion  from 
Nova  Scotia  about  the  year  1754,  and  is  situated  in  a 
pretty  and  rather  fertile  spot,  but  with  no  regular  viUage. 
We  could  obtain  some  tea  and  beds  at  a  small  inn,  the 
landlord  of  which  also  filled  the  twofold  occupation 
grocer  and  retailer  of  rum  ;  but,  as  elsewhere  upon  c 
journey,  there  was  no  butcher's  meat,  not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  travellers  visiting  the  settlement  in  tl 
course  of  the  year. 

When  we  arrived  the  landlord  was  superintending  the 
erection  of  a  grist  mill,  some  miles  distant ;  but  hi: 


rode  off  and  summoned  him  to  attend  his  guests :  and, 
before  we  had  dressed  in  the  morning,  a  tall,  dark,  but 
sanctified  and  clean-shaved  man,  walked  into  the  room, 
mnouneed  himself  as  our  host  and  humble  servant 
mmand — Simeon  Abair  by  name.  After  the  crea- 
tion of  many  difficulties  upon  his  part,  he  agreed  (as  the 
rapids  were  too  dangerous  to  attempt  paddling  ourselves 
down  the  St.  John's)  to  provide  us  with  a  canoe  and  man 
for  five  pounds,  assigning  "  harvest  time"  as  the  reason 
for  making  so  exorbitant  a  demand.  As  he  would  not 
abate  any  thing,  the  money  was  paid  him ;  but  upon 
proceeding  to  the  river,  to  which,  as  we  subsequently  re- 
membered, he  hurried  us,  without  allowing  the  boatman  to 
approach,  or  even  to  speak  to  us,  we  found  a  little  cockle- 
shell whicli  would  have  filled  and  swamped  in  the  first  cat's- 
paw  or  a  slight  summer  shower.  Protesting  that  I  would 
not  run  the  risk  of  my  life  and  loss  of  my  baggage  for 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  such  a 
craft.,  sooner  than  lose  such  good  customers  he  furnish- 
ed us  with  a  more  capacious  one,  and  we  proceeded  on 
our  course  down  the  St.  John's.  Two  days  afterwards, 
we  had  the  curiosity  to  enquire  of  the  boatman  whether 
he  had  been  paid  for  the  trip ;  he  said,  "  Yes ;  that  he 
had  received  three  pounds."  The  sight  of  the  man's  fea- 
tures, when  informed  of  the  sum  the  landlord  had  charg- 
ed us,  was  worth  the  other  two  pounds,  and  we  could  not 
forbear  bursting  into  a  hearty  laugh  as  he  told  us,  with 
the  most  piteous  face  imaginable,  that  he  "  sliould  not 
have  so  much  cared  if  any  one  else  had  cheated  him,  but 
that  the  landlord  was  his  godfather  ;"  that  he  had  said 
ve  were  fatigued,  and  wished  not  to  be  annoyed  by  see- 
ing the  boatman,  but  would  make  a  bargain  with  him  ; 
and  "  that,  though  he  had  made  a  good  thing  of  it,  he 
■  1  screw  only  three  pounds  out  of  us."  Had  not  our 
time  been  so  valuable,  scarcely  any  thing  would  have 
given  both  of  us  so  much  pleasure  as  returning  and  duek- 
'ng  the  old  bear,  making  him  refimd  the  money,  and 
then  handing  it  over  to  our  honest  hard-workuig  boat- 

Our  canoe  was  a  log  one,  twenty-four  feet  in  length 
by  three  in  breadth,  so  that  with  our  baggage,  and  three 
heavy  people,  its  sides  were  ivithin  four  inches  of  the 
water.  As  we  floated  along,  numerous  fair  damsels,  at 
work  in  the  fields  on  the  river's  banks,  waved  their  large 
black  hats  to  our  boatman,  or  gave  him  innumerable 
commissions  for  ribands  and  other  finery  to  be  purchas- 
ed  at  the  capital.  Although  he  answered  "  oui,  oui,"  a 
hundred  times,  yet  still,  as  he  paddled  along,  there  was 
a  last  request,  until  we  were  so  distant  that  nothing  but 
an  indistinct  murmur  reached  our  ears.  The  day  was 
squally,  with  heavy  showers  of  rain,  so,  coming  in  sight 
of  a  respectable-looking  farm-house  about  twenty  miles 
below  Madawaska,  we  pulled  in  shore  and  landed,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  a  few  minutes'  shelter  from  a  heavy 
storm  which  was  threatening  to  burst  over  us  momentari- 
ly. Upon  entering  the  house  we  found  half  a  dozen  men 
and  women  most  earnestly  engaged  in  discussing  a  sub- 
stantial dinner,  and  drinking  tea  at  the  same  time.  The 
whole  party  were  crowded  round  a  little  table  where 
there  was  just  suHicient  space  for  them  to  squeeze  their 
elbows  in,  while  a  rear  rank,  or  a  corps  of  reserve,  was 
fjrmed  of  ten  or  twelve  hungry-looking  young  children, 
whose  countenances  expressed  the  greatest  anxiety  to  be 
called  into  action.  Although  we  took  our  seats  on  a 
bench  fastened  to  the  wall,  with  the  usual  salutation,  not 
the  slightest  notice  was  taken  of  us  by  any  of  the  party, 
so  intent  were  they  upon  the  subject  before  them  ;  nor 
was  any  offer  made  about  partaking  of  their  cheer,  though 
we  were  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  miglit  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  no  distaste  for  the  good  things  we  saw 
upon  the  table.  At  intervals  we  heard  one  of  ihem  ad- 
dressed by  the  title  of  captain,  and  1  must  acknowledge, 
tlioun-h  I  "had  seen  many  strange  captains  in  the  United 
States,  I  had  never  before  been  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
libel  upon  a  military  rank.  The  noble  commander  had 
a  face  as  round  and  as  red  as  the  rising  moon,  with  little 
gray  eyes  protruding  from  his  head  like  those  of  a  boiled 
kibster ;  a  few  white  hairs  scantily  covered  a  forehead 
whose  capaciousness  would  have  puzzled  Spurzheim  him- 
self, and  his  rotundity  would  have  even  put  old  Falstaff 
to  the  blush.  Our  boatman  wishing  to  consult  him  upon 
some  military  matter,  he  waddled  down  to  the  water's 
edge  with  us  after  the  shower  had  passed  over,  and  laid 
down  the  law  in  the  most  direct  terms.  As  wo  proceed- 
ed on  our  voyage,  the  boatman  informed  us  that  he  car- 
ried a  musket  in  the  captain's  company  in  the  militia, 
and  had  been  called  out  on  duty  the  preccdmg  year  to 
check  some  aggression  of  the  Americans  ;  but,  not  hav- 
ing received  any  remuneration  for  his  services,  his  cap- 
tain  had  given  him  the  requisite  directions  for  obtaining 
it  by  making  application  at  Frrfericton.    Excepting  tha 
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lately  arrived  Irish  upon  tlio  Madawaslta  river,  fliese 
were  the  first  British  settlers  we  had  seen  since  leaving 
the  veteran's  house  upon  Temiscouta  lake,  and  from  this 
spceimen  we  were  almost  justified  in  forming  but  a  mean 
opinion  of  tlie  New  Brunswiekers'  hospitality. 

Twenty  miles  farther  brought  us  to  the  Great  fall, 
where  we  again  landed,  the  portage  commeneing  at  the 
rather  dangerous  vicinity  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  above  them,  the  influence  of  the  cataract  being 
very  evident  upon  canoes  which  must  cross  the  rive 
gain  the  entrance  of  the  portage,  situated  in  a  small 
cular  bay.  Tlie  surface  of  the  river  is  perfectly  smooth 
and  unbroken  until  it  gains  the  very  edge  of  the  rock, 
when  it  is  precipitated  seventy  feet  in  a  sheet  of  amber 
coloured  foam  into  a  narrow  and  rocky  channel,  not  ex 
ceeding  thirty.five  in  breadth,  down  which  it  boils  and 
bubbles  for  the  space  of  half  a  mile,  and  then  expand 
into  its  original  width  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards.  There  is  a  tradition,  though  seemingly  not  o 
very  probable  one,  that  several  canoes  of  Alohawk  Indi. 
ans,  who  had  attacked  a  tribe  near  the  source  of  the 
river,  and  massacred  all,  excepting  two  old  squaws,  were 
(accompanied  by  their  prisoners)  floating  down  with  the 
current  at  night,  and  were  to  a  man  dashed  to  pieces 
over  the  falls,  of  whose  existence  they  had  not  even  the 
most  remote  idea.  The  squaws  aware  of  the  circum- 
stance perished  with  them,  not  wishing  to  survive  the 
destruction  of  their  tribe.  Sitting  upon  the  rough  crags 
on  the  margin  of  the  cataract,  we  made  a  late  dinner 
upon  the  last  remains  of  our  shoulder  of  mutton,  sacri- 
ficing tlie  well-picked  bone  to  the  shades  of  the  old 
squaws  and  the  Grand  falls. 

The  river  banks,  formed  of  a  hard  rock,  with  light 
covering  of  soil,  exceed  one  hundred  feijt  in  height  above 
the  falls,  and  more  than  two  hundred  half  a  mile  below 
them.  The  man  who  conveys  the  boats  across  the  port- 
age* earns  a  good  livelihood  by  his  two-fold  occupation 
of  farmer  and   boat-carrier.     Our  canoe,  with  the  bag. 


gage  in  it,  was  drawn  along  a  winding  road  on  a  sledge 
by  two  oxen,  and  launched  again  into  the  water  half  a 
mile  below  for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  Timber  was  for- 
merly drawn  up  on  the  level  of  the  bank,  and  then 
launched  again  into  the  water  down  an  inclined  plane, 
but  this  system  was  soon  abandoned  as  too  expensive, 
and  it  is  now  allowed  to  shoot  the  falls,  which  in  the 
freshets  but  little  injures  it. 

For  seven  or  eight  miles  the  current  carried  us  on 
with  great  velocity  over  the  "  White  Rapids,"  the  "Black 
Rapids,"  and  a  series  of  others,  all  sufficiently  dangerous 
to  encounter  without  a  skilful  pilot,  and  we  landed  at 
dusk  near  a  small  log  hut,  the  first  we  saw  after  leaving 
the  portage.  The  banks  had  continued  a  hundred  feet 
in  height,  and  covered  with  a  dense  pine  forest,  but  we 
frequently  passed  groups  of  woodsmen  bivouacking  by 
their  fires  at  the  water's  edge  after  their  day's  labour  had 
ceased.  Throwing  part  of  the  baggage  over  my  shoul- 
der, I  walked  up  to  the  hut,  through  whose  small  window 
the  bright  light  of  the  wood  fire  could  be  seen  blazing 
cheerfully,  and  knocking  at  the  door  walked  in,  and 
found  a  fiimily  of  seven,  who  welcomed  me  most  hospi- 
tably. My  companions  following  me,  we  joined  the  cir- 
cle, and,  after  enjoying  a  bowl  of  excellent  milk,  asked 
the  settler's  history.  He  had  been  a  comrade  of  the 
veteran  upon  the  lake,  and  had  been  settled  there 
same  time,  when  his  nearest  neighbour  lived  at  twenty 
miles'  distance.  He  had  now  one  within  six  miles,  but 
considered  it  no  advantage,  and  would  rather  that  peopli 
did  not  settle  so  near  to  him,  as  he  should  then  have  ni 
fear  of  quarrelling.  Part  of  his  house  had  been  washed 
away  by  the  freshets  during  the  spring  of  the  previous 
year,  and,  although  it  was  twenty  feet  above  the  level  ol 
the  river,  the  water  had  stood  five  feet  five  inches  in  his 
kitchen,  which  was  the  only  room  he  had  remaining. 
Tills  summer,  too,  the  bears  had  destroyed  thirteen  sheep 
and  four  hogs  of  his  stock,  but  he  had  yet  twenty 
sheep  romaining,  and  two  cows.  The  only  neigh, 
not  appear,  in  any  manner,  tc 


approve,  were  the  Americans,  whose  boundary  was 
witliin  five  miles.  He  said  that  he  had  been  over 
amongst  some  of  them  lately,  and  told  them  that  they 
had  better  be  silent  upon  the  subject  of  the  boundary 
question  now,  for  that  New  Brunswick  had  a  governor 
who  had  just  been  most  satisfactorily  arrangino-  the 
same  kind  of  a  dispute  in  the  East  Indies. 

As  the  night  was  advanced,  wisliiiig  to  obtain  a  few 
hours'  sleep,  I  threw  my  wet  great  coat  upon  the  floor 
before  the  blazing  hearth,  as  the  most  comfortable  berth 
I  could  select;  but  the  settler's  wife  would  so  positively 
insist  upon  Mr.  Reid  and  myself  taking  possession  of  the 
only  bed  in  the  room,  upon  which,  she  asserted,  "  she 
had  just  placed  new  blankets  for  our  express  comfort," 
that  I  was  compelled  most  reluctantly  to  relinquish  it, 
while  the  settler  and  his  son  went  out  and  sought  a  night's 
rest  amongst  the  straw  in  the  stable.  I  had  heard  from 
the  boatman  on  the  Madawaska  river  that  tlie  house  was 
not  celebrated  for  its  eleanhness,  and  a  sight  of  the  bed 
convinced  me  that  there  must  be  very  substantial  reasons 
for  its  fame  having  sjiread  through  hundred  miles  of 
nearly  uninhabited  country ;  so  I  walked  out  of  the  house 
ith  the  intention  of  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  and  thus 
avoid  giving  any  atfront  to  our  hostess,  but  the  mist  rose 
thick  and  cold  from  the  water,  and  remembering  the 
story  of  the  bears,  I  thought  it  more  prudent  to  undergo 

ight's  tortures  within  doors.     On  returnin 

house,  I  found  my  friend  already  between  tlie  far-famed 

blankets:  the  boatman  had  taken  up  my  comfortable  pe 

the  hearth :  the  children  were  lying  upon  a  bei 

at  the  foot  of  ours,  and  the  settler's  wife  sat  in  a  chai 

;  for 
had  no  idea  of  risking  myself  otherwise  than  in  my 
lothes,  and,  after  considerable  mancEuvring,  took  an  op. 
portunity,  when  the  settler's  wife  turned  her  head,'tc 
spring  in,  and  strongly  intrenched  myself  up  to  the  chin 
between  the  coverlid  and  upper  blanket.  My  friend  had 
taken  up  a  similar  strong  position,  and  was  almost  choked 
with  attempting  to  smother  his  laughter.  We  w 
such  old  soldiers,  however,  as  to  outmanoeuvre  the  enemy 
this  manner ;  for  swarms  of  light  infantry  poured  dow 
on  us  in  every  direction;  and  most  stoically  did  w 
bear  their  attacks  for  the  short  time  we  were  awake,  but 
the  fatigues  of  tlie  day  soon  caused  us  to  be  unconscious 
of  every  thing  that  was  passing.  Towards  morning 
awakened  by  some  heavy  weight  upon  my  feet,  and,  at 
first,  took  it  for  a  vnsit  of  the  night-mare ;  but  arousing  my 
senses  a  little,  and  feeling  it  move,  I  was  convinced  it 
must  be  one  of  the  children ;  so  out  of  gratitude  for  our 
accommodation  I  could  not  remove  it,  but  endured  the 
evil,  until  rising  to  depart  upon  our  voyage  I  discovered 
that  it  was  a  large  black  dog  which  had  favoured  us  with 
his  company. 

Two  hours  brought  us  to  the  mouth  of  the  Aroostook 
river,  and  Stobec,  a  small  Indian  village  on  the  opposite 
bank.     Landing  where  we  saw  a  bark  canoe  drawn  up 
._-  ^__.       jg]y  j^^j  ^  staft'ofiicer,  who  had 


:  the  beach. 


upon  which  the  boundary  monument  has  been  erected. 
Large  as  the  St.  John's  river  is,  it  is  rendered  utterly  un- 
navigable  by  the  numerous  rapids,  where,  in  many  places, 
the  depth  does  not  exceed  three  feet.  The  beach  every 
where  was  strewed  with  fine  timber,  which  had  been  left 
by  the  falling  of  the  spring  freshets,  and  wliich  could  not 
now  arrive  at  the  port  of  exportation  before  the  ensuing 
year,  and  flat-bottomed  provision-boats  can  with  difiiculty 
reach  Woodstock  on  ths  third  day  from  Fredericton.  The 
scenery  throughout  the  St.  John's  is  of  a  superior  order 
to  the  generality  of  that  in  America,  and  becomes  bolder 
and  more  beautiful  as  the  river  nears  the  ocean ;  but  the 
land  decreases  in  fertility  in  an  equal  ratio  every  succeed- 
ing mile  below  Woodstock.  The  tails  of  the  Pokeok  at  ita 
junction  with  the  St.  John's,  seen  through  a  wooded  and 
rocky  chasm,  and  an  Indian  village  with  some  fine  droop- 
ing elms  upon  a  bold  undulating  country  a  few  miles 
lower  down,  are  exceedingly  picturesque  objects. 

With  the  exception  of  Woodstock,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  there  is  any  settfement  which  can  come  under  the 
denomination  of  a  village  between  the  Green  river  and 
Fredericton,  a  distance  not  short  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  miles.  In  many  parts,  as  at  Madawaska,  a  nar- 
row riband  of  farms  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Jolm,  and  stretches  back  from  a  quarter  to  a  mile  inland. 
Three  or  four  tribes  also  of  Indians  have  their  strange, 
looking  collection  of  bark-built  wig-wams  huddled  to- 
gether upon  the  headlands  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Tobique  and  other  tributary  streams :  the  chief's  house 
is  usually  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  having  a  flag, 
staff  alongside  of  it,  or  the  roof  being  rather  more  ele. 
vated.  The  costume  of  the  females  struck  me  as  much 
gayer  than  tliat  of  the  tribes  1  had  previously  seen  in  the 
Canadas.  Their  dress  here  was  generally  of  brilliant  and 
gaudy  colours,  with  tlieir  black  hats  encircled  by  a  broad 
silver  band.  The  men,  who  appeared  to  subsist  chiefly 
upon  fishing  in  the  summer  season,  had  tlie  same  heavy 
and  forbidding  countenances  I  had  observed  amongst  the 
Seneca  and  Irroquois  tribes.  I  was  informed,  however, 
by  officers  of  the  army,  and  agents  who  had  superintended 
the  annual  distribution  of  presents  from  the  British  go- 
vernment to  the  tribes  upon  the  borders  of  Lake  Huron, 
that  fine  athletic  warriors  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  tribe  of  In- 
dians, with  noble  features,  used  to  attend  upon  those  oc- 
casions with  one  side  of  their  face  painted  sky  blue,  and 
the  other  chequered  with  vermilion  and  bright  ycUow; 
whom  1  saw  fell  very  far  short  of  the  natives  of 
Bengal  and  Pegu  both  in  stature  and  countenance. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  ninth  day  from  our 
leaving  Quebec,  we  arrived  at  Fredericton,  three  hundred 
d  fifty  miles  distant,  rejoiced  beyond  measme  that  our 
liguing  expedition  was  at  an  end.    The  cramping  atti- 
tude of  sitting  crouched  at  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  for 
sixteen  hours,  during  four  successive  days,  without  being 
*'■"'  — ■•■—    lest  the  heavily  laden  and 


overpowering 


hours,  however. 


*  Owing  to  the  numerous  rapids  on  the  river  St.  John, 
these  portages  or  carrying-places  are  frequent.  The 
eastern  provinces,  more  especially  New  Brunswick,  are 
60  intersected  with  streams,  whose  sources  are  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  each  other,  that  the  whole  country 
may  be  traversed  by  means  of  them  with  very  little  diflj. 
culty  :  and,  in  short,  the  rivers  are  the  highways  of  the 
province.  The  Grand  Temiscouta  portage  is  of  an  ex- 
traordinary length,  being  thirty-six  miles  over  a  moun- 
tainous country, 

travellers,  but  some  of  the  navigable 
two  miles  of  each  otlier,  yet  flowing  in  opposite  direc 


American  lumberers  in  the  forests  on  the  disputed  terri. 
tory,  and  was  now  on  his  return  to  Fredericton.  Wt 
proceeded  in  company  through  a  fertile  and  from  this 
time  well-inhabited  country,  with  fine  bold  scenery  at 
every  turn  of  the  stream,  and  at  night  arrived  at  Wood- 
stock, about  sixty  miles  below  the  falls  and  half  a  mile 
from  the  river,  where  we  found  a  comfortable  little 
kept  by  an  American.  The  division  of  the  counties,  which 
had  only  lately  taken  place,  had  not  been  publicly  stated 
more  than  three  or  four  days,  and  Woodstock,  which  had 
formerly  been  in  the  county  of  York,  was  now  the  capital 
of  the  new  formed  county  of  Carleton.  At  present,  it  is 
but  a  small  village,  though  doubtless,  ere  many  years  have 
passed,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in 
the  province,  being  situated  in  tlie  most  fertile  part,  and 
already  possessing  a  large  agricultural  population.  Per- 
sons anxious  for  posts  under  government,  and  to  establish 
themselves  with  the  earliest  foundation  of  the  town,  were 
flocking  in  from  all  directions;  no  fewer  than  three  sur- 
geons and  four  attorneys  had  already  arrived,  though 
there  was  neither  fee  nor  food  for  one  of  them.  The  small 
and  formerly  quiet  village  had  already  divided  opinions 
and  clashing  interests,  and  numerous  little  jealousies  and 
bickerings  had  arisen.  It  is  a  stragghng  place,  settled 
partly  upon  a  creek  near  the  river,  and  pai-tly  upon  the 
■  ■  h  ground  where  the  inn  was;  so  each  party  wished  to 
establish  their  own  spot  as  the  site  of  the  capital,  and  di 
le  the  advantage  of  having  the  public  buildings  there. 
The  evening  gun,  from  the  American  garrison  of 
Houlton,  only  five  miles  distant,  can  be  distinctly  heard 
at  Woodstock  ;  and  as  we  were  descending  the  river  on 
I  the  Uth  of  September,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  Mar's  HiU, 


ble  to  change  that  positi 
frail  vessel  should  capsize,  was  irksome  and 

the  extreme.  But  when  our  troubles  and  vexations 
re  over,  as  usual  we  laughed  heartily  at  all  our  adven. 
tures;  and,  taking  it  all  in  all,  I  may  fairly  say  that  I 
enjoyed  this  journey  more  than  any  other  portion  of  my 
travels  on  the  continent  of  America.  Our  provisions  had 
been  rather  short,  and  the  bread  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day 
became  so  excessively  sour,  from  alternate  wet  and  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  that  it  was  unwholesome  as  well  as  un. 
palateable,  and  began  to  affect  us  seriously.  Nor  had  our 
night's  rest  been  sought  upon  couches  of  the  softest  and 
most  fleecy  down;  but,  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
-■'-—  matters  were  of  trifling  moment,  and  soon  consign- 


ed to  obliv 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


-DISPUTED 


GOVERNMENT    HOUSE — sriRlT    OF 
BOUNDARY. 

After  the  separation  of  New  Brunswick  from  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1 785,  Colonel  Carleton  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  new  province,  and  selected  a  spot  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  where  Fredericton  now  stands,  as  the  site  of 
the  capital.  The  situation  is  good,  being  the  head  of  the 
tidewater  and  the  sloop  navigation.  Though  ships  of 
large  burden  can  ascend  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oromucto, 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  below,  yet  merchandise  is 
ally  forwarded  from  the  sea-port  ninety  miles  distant 
by  small  craft,  the  Falls  of  St.  John,  two  miles  from  the 
harbour,  preventing  the  passage  of  large  vessels  except 
at  high  water.  The  town  consists  of  two  principal  streets, 
running  parallel  with  the  river,  and  contains  about  1200 
inhabitants,  but  as  yet  has  no  regular  market  nor  fair. 
The  point  of  land  upon  which  it  is  built  is  flat  and  low, 
being  but  a  kw  feet  above  the  level  of  the  freshets.  A 
low  range  of  rocky  hills,  however,  rises  half  a  mile  in 
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rear  of  the  town,  and  another  at  ratlier  a  greater  distance 
on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  St.  John's,  into  which  the 
pretty  stream  of  the  Naaswhaalt  empties  itself.  The  river 
immediately  above  Fredcricton  is  studded  with  many 
beautiful  islands  of  considerable  extent,  which,  being  in- 
undated at  certain  seasons,  produce  abundant  crops  of 
hay,  as  is  the  case  with  the  low  land  on  the  banks;  but, 
in  general,  the  soil  is  cold  and  poor. 

The  original  government  house,  a  wooden  edifice,  was 
burnt  by  accident  some  few  years  since,  and  the  present 
substantial  and  spacious  one  of  fine  freestone  was  erected 
during  the  administration  of  the  late  governor.  Sir  How- 
ard Douglas.  In  point  of  situation  and  style  of  archi- 
tecture it  far  exceeds  both  that  at  Quebec  and  the  one 
at  York :  and,  with  the  tastefully  laid  out  pleasure-grounds 
and  gardens,  occupies  a  large  tract  of  ground  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  water  above  the  town. 

The  college,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  hills,  is  another 
fine  stone  edifice,  and  in  addition  to  possessing-  the  enor- 
mous grant  of  6000  acres  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  has 
lOOOi.  per  annum  allowed  by  the  British,  and  the  same 
sum  by  the  provincial  government.  The  former  made 
their  grant  on  condition  that  the  province  allowed  an  equal 
sum;  but  of  late  years  the  house  of  assembly  have  shown 
a  disposition  to  withdraw  their  grant,  though  that  of  the 
mother  country  was  made  in  perpetuum.  They  contend 
that  they  cannot  afl:'ord  to  pay  so -highly  for  the  education 
of  the  half  dozen  young  men  who  study  there  under  a 
president  and  four  professors.  The  other  public  buildings 
are  of  wood,  and  do  not  display  any  thing  either  tasteful 
or  expensive  in  their  structure.  The  officers'  barracks, 
for  the  few  companies  of  infantry  quartered  in  the  town, 
are  prettily  situated  ou  one  side  of  a  square,  surrounded 
by  fine  trees  and  the  intervening  space  laid  with  grass, 
where  the  excellent  band  of  the  34th  regiment  attracted 
a  crowd  of  auditors  during  the  fine  evenings  of  September. 
Many  of  the  old  inhabitants  were  the  royalists  of  the 
American  revolution,  who  settled  in  New  Brunswick  after 
the  forfeiture  of  their  property  in  the  States,  and  several 
of  them  still  hold  high  official  situations.  But, 
Canadas,  the  same  blunt  manner  and  independent  spirit 
which  an  Englishman  is  so  apt  to  censure  in  the  U  ' 
States  is  here  very  perceptible,  and  the  lower  classes  of 
people  assume  similar  airs.  A  shopkeeper  is  mighty  i 
dignant  if  so  addressed:  forsooth  he  is  a  storekeeper; 
blacksmith  is  a  lieutenant  of  militia  grenadiers,  and  sports 
his  full-dress  uniform,  with  gold  wings,  as  proudly  as  £ 
nobleman ;  a  maid-servant,  who  has  emigrated  from  Eng. 
land  only  three  years  before  with  scarcely  a  shoe  to  her 
foot,  walks  in  to  be  hired,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  lady 
of  the  house,  seats  herself  in  the  best  chair  in  the  parlo 
and  then  enters  upon  business  with  the  ease  of  one  \v 
is  reciprocating  a  favour:  in  short,  no  one  confesses  a  ! 
perior.  They  certainly  possess  the  levelling  system 
tlill  vigour,  inhaled,  I  should  imagine,  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  frontier.  "  No  sutor  ultra  crepidam"  is  not 
the  motto  here;  the  majority  of  the  house  of  assembly  is 
composed  of  ignorant  farmers  and  shopkeepers,  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  eleven  counties  into  which  the  pro- 
vince is  divided.  One  thing,  however,  I  will  acquit  them 
of:  they  neither  chew  tobacco  nor  do  they  annoy  you  in 
their  hotels  with  the  essence  of  egg-nog  and  mint  julaps. 
The  New  Brunsvvickers,  generally  speaking,  are  a  fine 
athletic  race  of  people,  and  the  lumberers,  in  personal 
appearance  and  strength,  will  not  yield  to  the  peasantry 
of  any  nation.  They  are  alike  insensible  to  heat  and  cold, 
and,  with  a  stock  of  salt  pork  and  rum,  rcinain  in  the 
woods  without  quitting  them  for  months,  employed  in 
their  hardy  occupation  of  felling  timber.  The  province 
will  doubtless  improve  rapidly.  The  timber  trade,  which 
has  so  long  employed  the  energies  of  the  inhabitants,  is 
already  beginning  to  fail  in  some  parts,  and  agriculture 
will  be  more  attended  to.  The  farmers  have  ever  been  in 
the  habit  of  paying  their  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per 
ton  into  the  crown-land  office  for  a  license  to  lumber 
during  the  winter  months,  entirely  neglecting  their  farmi 
fur  a  pursuit  which  would  bring  them  a  little  more  ready 
money.  Owing  to  this  ruinous  system,  the  specie  has 
found  its  way  into  the  United  States  for  the  purchase  of 
flour  and  pork,  while  a  system  of  barter  has  been  establish- 
ed between  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  the  province, 
the  labourer  receiving  so  many  bushels  of  wheat  for  his 
work,  and  the  whiskey  dealer  bartering  with  the  butcher 

The  population  of  the  province,  including  the  scattered 
Acadians  and  original  French  settlers,  who  possess 
sidcrable  tracts  of  land  upon  flie  eastern  coast,  does  not 
at  present  exceed  100,000,  though  it  is  now  rapidly  in 
creasing.  Many  emigrants  of  a  highly  respectable  class, 
and  men  of  good  education,  were  continually 
during  my  stay  at  Fredcricton.    They  intended  purchas- 


ing farms  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  John's,  near  Wood- 
stock ;  but  I  could  scarcely  imagine  that  persons  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  mix  in  the  gay  scenes  of  a  college 
life,  and  move  in  the  higher  walks  of  society  in  England, 
would  ever  be  happy  or  contented  in  a  comparative  wil- 
derness, where  they  must  be  solely  dependent  upon  tlieir 
'ces,  and  their  time,  devoid  of  excitement,  must 
hang  heavily  on  their  hands.  From  what  little  I  saw  of 
the  vast  western  continent,  I  should  say  it  was  no  coun. 
try  for  a  mere  gentleman,  who  retained  a  fondness  for 
hunting  and  shooting,  but  rather  for  artificers  and  farmers, 
hose  previous  habits  enabled  them  to  put  tlieir  own 
shoulders  to  the  wheel.  Of  the  natives  of  Great  Britain 
he  lower  orders  of  the  Scots  are  usually  considered  the 
best  settlers,  having  been  more  accustomed  to  privations 
and  hardships  than  their  English  neighbours,  who,  though 
not  so  addicted  to  spirituous  liquors,  are  a  worse  class  of 
settlers,  and  more  dissatisfied  with  the  change  they  have 
ade,  than  the  Irish.  The  Lowlanders  again  are  even  a 
better  description  of  settlers  than  tneir  Highland  brethren, 
who,  like  the  French,  satisfied  with  a  mere  existence,  care 
httle  about  the  improvement  of  their  farms. 

Until  the  arrival  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  the  present 
vcrnor,  no  part  of  the  world  could  have  possessed 
and  such  bad  roads.  Since  his  arrival,  however,  the 
Royal  Road"  has  been  surveyed,  and  several  miles  of 
are  already  completed ;  the  intention  being  to  extend  it 
1  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  tlie  Grand  Falls.  By 
the  course  of  the  stream  the  distance  is  one  hundred  and 
tliirty  miles,  which  will  be  shortened  forty  miles  by  the 
new  road,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  only  tend  to  the 
rapid  settlement  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  by  throw, 
ing  open  a  mercantile  line  of  communication,  but  in  time 
of  war  will  be  of  incalculable  advantage  as  a  military 
road  to  Quebec,  witli  the  broad  stream  of  tlie  St.  John's, 
a  natural  protection  against  any  sudden  inroads  from  the 
American  frontier.  Most  of  the  allotments  upon  the  sea- 
coast  have  been  occupied  many  years,  and  the  occupation 
of  those  upon  the  banks  of  the  principal  rivers  followed. 
They  are  generally  of  a  narrow  frontage,  so  tliat  each  oc- 
cupant may  command  water  navigation;  but  some  extend 
to  the  rear  as  much  as  five  or  six  miles;  and  the  second 
and  third  occupations  from  the  river  are  even  now  filling. 
The  best  crown  lands  are  at  this  time  selling  at  three 
shillings,  and  the  general  average  of  crops  is  about  eighteen 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  The  winter  being  of  longer 
duration  than  elsewhere,  winter  wheat  is  not  sown;  the 
soil,  however,  yields  the  finest  potatoes  in  North  America, 
which  give  the  name  of  Blue-noses  to  the  New  Bruns- 
wickers,  from  the  small  eyes  or  excrescences  with  which 
they  are  covered,  and  they  are  exported  to  the  United 
States  in  vast  quantities.  The  province  as  yet  (owing  to 
the  dense  forest)  has  been  very  imperfectly  explored,  but 
known  to  abound  with  coal,  slate,  freestone,  and  gra- 
it  also  produces  sdme  small  quantities  of  various 
Its  climate  is  dry  and  particularly  healthy,  except- 
ing about  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  where,  from  the 
continued  fogs,  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  liable  to  pul- 
monary complaints. 

"  ing  my  ten  days'  residence  at  Fredcricton  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Audubon,  the  celebrated  ornitho- 
logist, who,  with  his  sons,  was  searching  for  additions  to 
his  laborious  uixdertaking. 

The  militia  were  called  out  for  three  days'  training, 
and  the  battalion  which  assembled  at  Fredcricton  1000 
strong,  was  composed  of  fine  athletic  men.  Only  200  of 
them  were  armed,  and  about  the  same  number  had  cloth- 
ng  and  accoutrements.  There  was  also  an  African  com. 
panv,  who  had  decked  themselves  very  gaily,  and  earriec 
the  only  drum  and  fife  in  the  field.  They  appeared  quite 
proud  of  their  occupation,  not  being  exempted,  as  in  the 
United  States,  from  the  performance  of  military  duty 
The  province  could,  in  case  of  emergency,  furnish  20,000 
en,  (but,  unfortunately,  there  arc  neither  arms  nor  cloth, 
g  for  one  tenth  of  that  number,)  and  sis  troops  of  yeo. 
anry  cavalry.  The  Fredcricton  troop  made  an  exceeding, 
ly  neat  and  clean  appearance,  being  well  clothed  and  part- 
armed  ;  and  in  active  service,  in  such  a  country  as  New 
unswick,  would  prove  of  very  essential  utility, 
of  immediate  aggression  from  their  neighbours,  the  pro- 
vince must  for  some  time  bo  entrusted  to  their  care  alone, 
there  being  only  six  weak  companies  of  regiilar  infantry 
in  three  distant  detachments,  with  a  frontier  of  200  miles 
in  extent,  and  a  province  of  22,000  square  miles  in  charge, 
while  the  Americans  have  two  garrisons  close  upon  the 
boundary  line  (at  Eastport  and  Houlton,)  and  an  excellent 
military  road  nearly  completed  to  Boston.  The  New 
Brunswickers  have  already  given  ample  proof  that  they 
are  well  qualified  as  soldiers  to  undergo  any  hardships 
and  privations.  During  the  last  American  war  the  104th 
regiment  was  entirely  raised  in  this  province,  and  made 


a  march  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  English  history, 
and  only  equalled  by  that  of  the  Russian  campaign  in 
1812,  through  the  extensive  forests  to  the  Canadas  in  the 
depth  of  a  severe  winter.  No  troops  ever  behaved  better 
the  field,  and  the  corps  was  nearly  annihilated  at  the 
storming  of  Fort  Erie.  Many  Americans  settle  in  the 
province,  and  are  always  the  most  enterprising  and  money- 
seeking  men;  many  too  are  prevented  naturalising  by  an 
oath  of  allegiance,  or  some  similar  form,  which  the  law 
requires  to  be  taken  in  a  protestant  church;  and,  being 
considered  as  aliens,  they  pay  a  fine  of  thirty  shillings  in 
lieu  of  performing  militia  duty. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

ST.  JOII.\S — niGBY ANNAFOLIS WINDSOR HALIFAX. 

On  the  22d  of  September  I  embarked  in  a  small  steam- 
boat in  company  with  Captain  C.  an  old  Burman  friend, 
whom  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  stationed  at  Frederic- 
ton,  and  who  kindly  ottered  lo  accompany  mo  on  a  short 
iigh  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.     We  proceed, 
ir  St.  John  (which  i 


ed  down  the  bea 

name  from  being  discovered  by  De  Monts  on  the  24th 
of  June,  IC04,  the  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,)  and 
thirty  miles  below  Fredcricton  passed  the  embouchure 
of  a  small  rivulet,  which  forms  an  outlet  to  the  waters 
of  the  Grand  lake  and  its  numerous  tributary  streams. 
After  crossing  the  mouth  of  the  Kenebekasis  River 
and  entering  Grand  Bay,  which  is  interspersed  with 
numerous  islands,  we  were  enveloped  in  adense  fog,  and, 
landing  a  few  miles  farther,  at  the  Indian  village  a  mile 
above  the  falls,  proceeded  on  foot  into  the  town  of  St. 
John.  For  three  days  it  had  been  obscured  by  fog,  while 
ith  us  all  had  been  sunshine  and  heat,  the  fog  not  ex- 
tending more  than  ten  miles  up  the  river.  During  the 
first  day  we  saw  nothing  of  the  town  beyond  the  curb- 
stones of  the  pavement,  or  the  steps  up  to  the  doors  of 
the  bouses;  but  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  which  came  on 
while  we  were  groping  our  way  through  the  streets  in 
arch  of  the  barracks  and  thoroughly  drenched  us,  dis- 
pelled the  fog,  so  that  the  following  morning  the  sun 
rose  bright  and  clear. 

The  town  containing  nearly  11,000  inh.ahilants,  is 
luilt  upon  a  rocky  and  irregular  promontory,  formed  by 
ho  harbour  and  the  river  which  here  empties  itself  into 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  principal  streets  arebroad,  well 
paved,  and  neatly  laid  out,  with  excellent  private  dwell- 
'  some  elegant  stone  public  edifices.  The  cor- 
poration in  a  most  spirited  manner  are  laying  out  large 
of  money  in  beautifying  and  levelling  the  streets, 
though  much  to  the  inconvenience  of  private  individuals, 
whose  houses  at  the  bottom  of  some  hills  have  been 
blocked  up  by  these  improvements  to  the  attic  windows, 
so  Ihat  a  passer  by  may  peep  into  the  first  or  second 
story.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  again  20  feet  of  solid 
rock  have  been  cut  away,  leaving  the  dwellings  perched 
on  high,  and  allowing  the  occupants  aview  ollittle  else 
save  sky  and  the  occasional  roof  of  a  lofty  house.  The 
barracks,  a  fine  extensive  range  of  buildings,  with  some 
small  batteries  overlooking  the  sea  and  commanding 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  occupy  an  elevated  and 
pleasant  situation  in  front  of  the  town,  whence  in  clear 
weather  the  opposite  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  can  be  seen 
across  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Every  thing  about  St.  John's  presented  the  air  of  a 
flourishing  place,  and  numerous  vessels  were  u|ion  the 
stocks  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bay,  where  Ihe  tide  rises 
to  the  height  of  30  feet.  In  point  of  commercial  import- 
ance it  is  the  capital  of  New  Brunswick,  and  upwards 
of  400  square-rigged  vessels  enter  the  port  annually,  ex- 
porting more  than  100,000  tons  of  square  timber.  From 
Miiamichi  more  than  300  vessels  sail  with  even  a  greater 
quantity  of  timber  than  from  St.  John's;  and  from  St. 
Andrew's,  which  ranks  as  the  third  sea-port,  from  150 
to  170  vessels  with  25.000  tons  of  timber.  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  several  minor  ports,  and  from  the 
whole  collectively  about  11,000  seamen  are  employed  in 
the  trade  of  the  province.  It  appears  by  returns  niado 
in  the  year,  1824,  when  the  trade  was  ral  her  brisker 
than  at  present,  that  324,260  tons  of  square  timber  were 
exported  from  the  various  sea-porls  exclusive  of  spars, 
lathvvood,  and  deals.  St.  John's  possesses  most  of  tho 
lumbering  trade  from  the  western  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and,  the  duties  upon  English  importations  being  lighter 
than  at  Halifax,  it  absorbs  much  of  the  traffic  which 
would  otherwise  flow  to  that  city.  This  and  the  ad- 
joining province  of  Nova  Scotia,  under  different  regula- 
tions, might  have  been  slill  greater  nurseries  for  British 
seamen  than  they  are  ;  their  interests  upon  several  oc- 
casions Iiavo  been  neglected  by  Ihe  mother  country,  who,. 
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by  the  treaty  of  1703,  granted  to  the  United  States  par. 
ticiparion  in  the  lislieries,  and  a  general  permission  to 
take  fish  at  the  distance  of  a  cannon-shot  from  tlie  coast. 
This  permission  has  been  mucii  abused  by  their  fre- 
quently running  in-shore  at  night,  entering  the  bays  to 
set  their  nets,  in  many  instances  forcibly  preventing  the 
British  fishermen  from  carrying  on  the  fishery,  and  de- 
stroying the  fish  by  throwing  the  offal  overboard,  while 
the  provinciaiisls  carry  it  ashore.  These  rights  they 
forfeited  by  the  war  of  1812,  but  the  renewal  of  them  at 
the  peace  was  strangely  permitted,  with  the  most  inju- 
rjous  effects  to  the  colonies. 

The  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  for  an  extent 
of  some  miles  up  the  river,  is  such  a  mass  of  rock,  covered 
only  here  and  there  with  stunted  pine,  as  almost  to  deter 
any  emigrants  from  penetrating  into  the  interior,  or  at 
least  to  give  them  a  very  poor  opinion  of  their  adopted 
country.  The  only  rich  or  fertile  tract  I  saw,  was  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  about  a  mile  in  width,  running  between  two 
ridges  of  rocks  away  from  the  bay,  and  which  had  been 
reclaimed  from  the  bed  of  a  river  or  large  inlet.  By  some 
people  it  is  imagined  to  be  the  course  of  the  St.  John's 
previous  to  its  bursting  tlirough  the  ridge  of  rocks  which 
create  the  falls.  The  opening  through  which  that  river 
passes  is  in  the  narrowest  part  called  the  "  split  rock," 
and  not  more  than  40  yards  in  width ;  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
higher  up  the  stream  is  a  second  pass,  from  130  to  200 
yards  wide,  above  which  the  river  expands  into  a  capacious 
bay.  The  great  rush  of  the  tide  is  such,  and  it  rises  so 
rapidly,  that  the  water  at  the  flood  is  some  feet  higher 
below  the  split  rock  than  above  it,  and  renders  it  impass- 
able, except  at  high  water  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  same 
fall  is  formed  at  the  ebb  tide,  when  it  is  again  passable 
for  the  same  time  at  low  water.  Boats  frequently  ven- 
ture too  far,  not  aware  of  the  time  of  tide,  and  are  lost  in 
the  whirlpools  and  eddies  ;  one,  containing  three  men,  had 
been  lost  the  day  before  wc  visited  tliem,  the  most  power- 
ful swimmer  not  being  able  to  gain  the  shore.  The 
noise  from  tliem  can  be  distinctly  heard  at  the  distance 
of  some  miles,  and  tlie  harbour,  a  mile  below  them,  is 
covered  with  floating  froth  a  foot  in  thickness.  A  few 
years  since  aji  engineer  officer  proposed  undermining  or 
blasting  the  rocks,  which  vary  from  50  to  100  feet  in 
height,  and  thus  opening  a  passage  for  the  free  admission 
of  the  tide  ;  but  the  project  was  opposed  by  the  landhold- 
ers some  miles  above  the  town,  who  represented  that  the 
river  would  thus  be  drained  and  rendered  too  shallow  for 
navigation. 

Leaving  St  John's  in  a  steamer  on  the  21th,  witli  the 
sea  as  smooth  as  a  lake,  but  the  vessel  rolling  heavily, 
we  passed  out  of  the  beautiful  harbour  by  Partridge 
Island  (the  quarantine  station  at  the  entrance,  which, 
being  high  and  rocky,  is  an  excellent  brealcwater  and  shel- 
ter to  the  harbour  in  easterly  gales,)  and  steered  for  the 
Nova  Scotian  coast,  forty  miles  distant.  The  lofty  heights 
in  the  rear  of  the  city,  the  various  Maitello  towers  and 
light-houses  on  Partridge  Island  and  the  headlands,  the 
batteries  and  barracks  rising  upon  a  gentle  acclivity  from 
the  harbour,  viith  the  ruins  of  old  Fort  Howe  frowning 
from  a  rocky  precipice  over  the  city,  which  is  built  upon 
several  eminences,  form  a  picturesque  scene  when  viewed 
from  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

In  five  hours  wc  entered  the  strait  of  Annapolis  (or 
Digby,  as  it  is  frequemly  called,)  wliieh  is  about  a  third  of 
a  rnile  in  width,  with  high  lands  from  500  to  600  feet  in 
height  upon  either  shore.  A  violent  tide-rushing  tlirough 
it  into  the  bay  of  Fundy  renders  it  next  to  an  impossibi- 
lity for  a  vessel  to  beat  against  a  head  wind  into  the  basin 
of  Digby,  one  of  the  ^nest  summer  harbours  on  the 
American  continent,  and  in  which  the  whole  British  navy 
might  ride  with  safety.  Were  batteries  thrown  up  at  the 
entrance  of  the  strait,  the  passage  would  be  rendered 
utterly  impractieabic  at  any  time.  In  winter,  however,  it 
is  rendered  unsafe  from  the  vast  quantities  of  ice  which 
drill  down  from  the  Annapolis  liiver.  Several  wigwams 
were  erected  upon  the  sandy  beach  by  the  Indians,  who, 
witli  their  rifles,  assemble  tliroughout  the  summer  for  the 
purpose  of  shooting  porpoises  in  the  basin;  and,  by  after- 
wards disposing  of  the  oil  which  they  extract,  they  manage 
to  make  a  tolerable  livelihood.  We  saw  several  paddling 
about  in  their  canoes,  who  appeared  very  e.'cpcrt,  and 
informed  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  tliem  to  kil 
single  shot.  The  basin  is  also  celebrated  Ibr  its  chic 
(a  species  of  herring;)  but  of  late  years  their  number  has 
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considerably  decreased,  owing  to  the  numerous  wears,] 
which  destroyed  the  young  fish.  The  small  town  of 
Digby,  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  fisheries,  is  prettily 
situated  on  a  light  gravelly  soil  at  the  water's  edge,  about 
tlrree  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  strait.  After  pass- 
ing an  hour  or  two  there,  we  pursued  our  course  up  the 
basin,  which  for  its  whole  extent  is  divided  from  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  by  only  a  narrow  chain  of  hills,  between  whose 
base  and  the  margin  of  the  basin  there  is  a  strip  of  about 
a  mile  in  brcadtii  of  well  populated  and  cultivated  land. 
Near  the  head  of  the  basin,  at  the  influx  of  the  Moose 
River,  are  the  remains  of  an  iron  foundry  which  was  com- 
menced in  1825,  by  the  Annapolis  Mining  Company,  with 
capital  of  one  hundred  shares  of  100/.  each,  and  after- 
wards increased  to  double  the  amount,  but  fiiiled  through 
mproper  management,  and  is  now  mortgaged  for  a  tri- 
fling sum.  There  was  a  fine  field  open  for  their  undertak- 
ing, nearly  all  the  minerals  throughout  the  country  being 
reserved  by  the  Crown,  and  granted  for  sixty  years  by  the 
late  Duke  of  York  to  Messrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge,  who 
have  only  opened  some  coal  mines  at  Pictou  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  province. 

We  arrived  at  Annapolis,  situated  ten  or  twelve  miles 
up  tlio  river  of  the  same  name,  early  in  the  afternoon. 
Though  formerly  a  town  of  so  much  note,  it  has  now 
dwindled  down  into  a  place  of  inconsiderable  importance, 
not  containing  more  than  1300  inhabifants.  From  tlie 
year  1712,  when  Nova  Scotia  was  ceded  finally  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (which  took  place  two 
years  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  General  Nichol- 
son with  the  forces  of  Queen  Anne,)  until  1749,  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  province,  but  in  that  year  tlie  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  transferred  to  Halifax.  From  the  first  explor- 
ation of  the  country  in  1603  by  De  Monts,  who  built 
a  fort  there  and  named  it  Port  Royal,  until  1712,  it 
changed  masters  eight  times,  having  been  restored  to 
France  by  treaty  every  successive  time  it  was  taken  by  the 
Knglish.  The  old  fort  is  yet  extant  upon  a  point  of  land 
formed  immediately  below  the  town,  by  the  junction  of  a 
small  stream  with  the  Annapolis  river,  and  is  occupied 
by  a  detachment  of  infantry  from  Halifax.  An  old  block- 
house, and  a  square  brick  building  within  tlie  ramparts, 
bear  such  outward  signs  of  antiquity  that  one  might  al- 
most imagine  them  to  be  coeval  with  the  original  French 
settlers.  The  principal  part  of  the  town  runs  in  one 
street,  parallel  with  the  river  above  tlie  fort ;  but  to  the 
eastward  of  it,  on  the  land  side,  there  is  a  continued  suc- 
cession of  neat  private  residences  for  nearly  a  mile,  all  of 
which  have  gardens  prettily  laid  out,  and  even  quickset 
hedges.  These  last  immediately  attracted  our  attention, 
being  the  first  I  had  seen  in  North  America,  though,  at 
this  time,  I  had  travelled  2500  miles  in  it.  The  orchards 
are  extensive  and  numerous,  much  cider  being  made  in 
this  part  of  the  province,  and  I  conid  have  fancied  myself 
in  an  English  village,  had  it  not  been  for  the  negroes 
with  whom  tlie  street  swarmed,  and  whom  I  sliould 
never  had  expected  to  sec  in  such  numbers  so  far  to  the 
north. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25lh  of  September  wc  left  Anna- 
polis, pursuing  our  journey  to  Bridgetown,  fourteen  or 
fifteen  miles  distant,  wdiere  we  crossed  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  and  followed  its  course  over  a  poor  and  exceed- 
ingly light  soil.  The  township  of  Ailsby,  fifteen  miles  in 
length,  produces  only  a  crop  of  rye  and  Indian  corn  in 
three  or  four  years,  and  then  lies  by  for  pasture  for  a 
length  of  time. 

The  day  was  stormy,  with  heavy  rains,  and  the  coach 
only  a  second-hand  American  one,  v\'ith  "Western  Mail, 
New  York,  aird  Hoboken,"  upon  the  doors;  neither  was 
it  water-proof,  the  canvass  curtains  hanging  down  in  long 
shreds,  and  flapping  to  and  fro  with  the  wind.  The  horses 
too  were  poor  specimens  of  the  Nova  Scotian  steeds,  three 
out  of  the  four  being  lame ;  the  coachman  however  was 
perhaps  one  shade  more  professional  in  his  appearance 
than  those  in  the  States.  I  attempted  to  kill  time  by 
reading  Bulwer's  Eugene  Aram,  but  was  incessantly 
terruptcd,  when  devouring  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters,  by  a  prosing  littJe  woman  eighty  years  of  age, 
with  snow-white  hair,  rosy  checks,  bright  black  eyes, 
and  a  set  of  teeth  which  would  not  have  disgraced 
Brahmin.  She  was  the  very  picture  of  good  health,  but 
most  unfortunately  my  neighbour,  and  apparently  took 
great  fancy  to  me,  as  the  full  benefit  oi^  her  colloquial 
powers  was  bestowed  upon  mo  in  some  such  interesting 


nation  as  "Aye,  tliesc  barrens  are  very  dreary,  but 
ill  soon  come  to  the  settlement : — now  there's  a 
pretty  intervale — this  is  a  poor  territory." 

Near  the  village  of  Ailsby  we  passed  in  sight  of  Cler- 

jnt,  the  pretty  country  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Nova 

Scotia,andarew  miles  fartherentered  the  Cariboo  Swamps. 

lource  of  two  rivers,  the  Annapolis  and  Corn. 

wallis,  which  rise  within  a  few  paces  of  each  other  by  the 

road  side,  and  flow  to  the  ocean  in  opposite  directions, 

emptying  itself  into  tlie  Basin  of  Minas  and  the  other 

the  IJasin  of  Digby.     It  was   formerly  a  favourite 

hunting  ground  of  the  Indians,  but  few  of  the  animals 

fiom  which  its  name  is  derived  are  now  to  be  found  in 

any  part  of  the  country. 

Every  one  forms  some  ideas  of  a  place  before  he  visits 
it,  and  mine  were  fully  realised  throughout  this  day's  jour- 
ney. After  leaving  the  swamp  we  entered  dense  forests 
of  pine,  unvaried  by  a  solitary  habitation  for  many  miles, 

d  the  few  small  clearings  were  plentifully  covered  witlj 

3va  Scotian  sheep,  alias  large  black  stones ;  but  at 
Kentville,  where  we  passed  the  night,  the  country  as- 
umcd  a  more  fertile  appearance,  and  our  road  continued 
rithin  sight  of  the  large  prairie  and  rich  dikes  of  Corn- 
rallis  and  Horton.  A  long  range  of  hills,  from  1000  to 
1200  feet  in  height,  commence  just  beyond  the  village  of 
Gaspereaux,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  poor  descrip- 
tion of  herring  which  run  up  a  small  stream  in  shoals 
'uring  the  spring,  and  are  caught  in  such  vast  quanti- 
ies  that  the  fishermen  frequently  allow  the  poor  people 
to  take  them  away  gratis.  They  also  form  a  consider, 
able  article  of  trade  with  the  West  Indian  Islands.  The 
rivulet  winds  up  rather  a  pretty  and  fertile  valley,  twelve 
miles  in  length,  between  the  village  and  the  mountains, 
and  has  its  source  from  a  lake  at  the  head.  The  view  of 
Cape  Blomidon,  or  Blow-me-down  (as  it  is  now  signifi- 
cantly called,  from  tlie  heavy  gusts  of  wind  which  pre- 
ail  oft'  its  bluft' point,)  with  the  basin  of  Minas  and  the 
pposite  shore,  is  a  fine  and  extensive  one  when  taken 
from  the  high  part  of  the  Horton  Mountains,  over  which 
the  road  passes.  For  the  first  time  in  Americp,  I  saw  a 
drag-chain  used  in  their  descent,  but  the  road  was  excel- 
lent ;  and  though  closely  packed  with  eight  people  inside, 
and  only  two  seats,  we  ti'avelled  the  ten  miles  in  on  hour 
nd  ten  minutes. 

Making  a  circuitous  route  of  six  miles  in  twenty,  we 
crossed  the  Avon,  about  ISO  yards  wide,  and  arrived  at 
Windsor  to  breakfast.  If  a  bridge  were  constructed  across 
the  river  at  this  town  many  miles  of  mountainous  coun- 
try would  be  avoided.  We  were  informed  that  one  was 
meditation  some  years  since,  and  that  the  abutments 

it  were  actually  commenced,  but  the  work  was  aban- 
doned for  some  unknown  reason.  A  long  wocden  pile 
of  building,  with  a  flat  roof,  occupies  an  eminence  one 
mile  from  the  town,  with  tw^enty-five  windows  in  each 
story,  which,  consequently,  might  be  reasonably  suppos- 
ed to  be  a  cotton  mill ;  but,  not  being  in  tile  vicinity  of 
any  water,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  bar- 
rack :  my  loquacious  neighbour  however  set  me  to  rights 
by  informing  me  that  it  was  the  college.  It  certainly 
exhibits  a  strange  architectural  taste,  though  quite  a  mo- 
dern  building,  the  institution  having  been  founded  only 
thirty  years.  At  this  time  there  were  twenty-one  stu- 
dents, who  are  eligible  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  on 
account  of  young  men  entering  upon  business  so  early 
in  life.  They  are  required  to  wear  the  cap  and  gown, 
but  little  attention  appears  to  be  paid  in  this  respect  to 
the  rules  of  the  college.  I  saw  some  very  unacademi- 
cally-dresed  young  men  in  green  shooting  jackets,  stand- 
ing at  tlie  hotel  door,  smoking  cigars,  and  surveying  each 
passenger  as  he  stepped  out  of  tlic  coach.  'The  only 
mark  of  scliolastic  garb  they  wore  was  the  square  cap  and 
tassel ;  and  one  of  them  crossed  the  street  witli  his  gown 
folded  up  and  carried  under  one  arm  and  a  large  stick 
under  the  other.  The  qualifications  of  the  president  are, 
that  he  must  have  taken  a  degree  either  of  M.  A.  cr 
Bachelor  in  Civil  Law  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin. 
There  are  twelve  divinity  scholarships  attached  to  the 
college  by  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Fo- 
reign parts,  each  scholar  enjoying  30/.  per  annum  for 
seven  years.  The  object  being  tliat  people  may  be  in- 
duced to  educate  their  children  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  England,  there  are  also  four  scholarships  of  20/. 
tenable  only  for  four  years.  At  the  foot  of  Uie  hill  upon 
which  tlie  college  is  erected  is  a  large  subst;uitial  stone 
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academy.     It  ^ 


built  £ 


builJing-,  used  as  a  preparatory  . 

an  expense  of  6000/.  and  has  also  twelve  divinity  scholar, 
ships  of  30/.  attached  to  it,  which  are  held  either  for  seven 
years  or  until  matriculation,  and,  as  well  as  those  at  the 
college,  are  nominated  by  the  bishop  and  appointed  by 
the  society. 

Windsor,  equally  with  every  NovaScotian  town  which 
I  visited,  impressed  me  favourably  with  the  province. 
The  streets  are  clean,  and  the  houses  have  a  respectable 
and  pleasing  appearance,  superior  to  the  Canadian  villages. 
The  town  is  situated  upon  the  margin  of  the  Avon,  where 
it  is  11 00  feet  broad,  and  is  the  great  port  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  gypsum,  of  which  nearly  100,000  tons  are  carried 
annually  to  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  farming; 
but  it  is  very  little  used  in  the  province  as  a  manure,  cither 
not  suiting  the  soil,  or  being  improperly  applied.  The 
whole  face  of  the  surrounding  country  is  scarred  with 
quarries,  and  the  lofty  banks  of  the  river  St.  Croi.T,  a  few 
roiles  distant,  are  composed  of  the  same  mineral,  and  are 
nearly  as  white  as  the  cliifs  of  Dover.  It  does  not  lie  ir 
a  compact  body,  but  is  intermixed  with  red  and  blue  clay 
After  exportation,  it  is  ground  fine  in  a  mill  and  scattered 
over  the  land  by  the  hand  in  about  the  proportion  of  fiv 
bushels  to  the  acre,  answering  well  upon  a  diy  sandy  soi 
and  showing  a  dark  mark  upon  the  grass,  which  springs 
up  in  the  parts  where  it  has  been  scattered.  It  is  also 
said  to  prevent  that  bane  of  the  farmer,  the  rust  in  tl: 
wheat,  which  are  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  thick 
fogs  of  Nova  Scotia.  When  we  arrived  at  Windsor  and 
walked  to  the  piers,  where  the  vessels  were  loading  with 
gypsum,  the  bed  of  the  river  had  a  most  singular  appea 
ance.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  only  a  thick  bed  i 
yellow  mud  was  visible,  and  the  keels  of  the  vessels  wei 
40  feet  above  the  level  of  a  small  fresh-water  brook,  which 
flowed  in  a  narrow  gully  through  it.  The  height  of  the 
tide  increases  in  an  unaccountable  manner  as  it  approache: 
the  N.  E.  along  the  whole  coast  of  North  America.  A 
New  York  common  flood  does  not  average  more  than  five 
or  six  feet :  at  St.  John's  it  is  from  20  to  25,  at  Windsor 
about  35,  and  increasing  in  rapidity  as  the  basin  becomes 
narrower,  it  rises  near  Fort  Cumberland  and  Truro  to 
the  astonishing  height  of  75  feet  in  the  spring  tides.  The 
captain  of  a  vessel  assured  me  that  he  had  cast  anchor 
in  twelve  fathoms'  water  in  Chignecto  Basin,  and  had 
walked  round  his  craft  at  low  ebb. 

The  crops  throughout  our  journey  appeared  in  a  most 
deplorable  state ;  in  many  parts  they  were  yet  green, 
though  it  was  now  the  26th  of  September,  and  some  were 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  frost,  which  had  been  capricious 
in  the  extreme :  one  field  was  probably  quite  destroyed,  and 
the  farmer  at  work  cutting  it  for  winter  fodder,  while  the 
next  was  yet  in  a  flourishing  state.  '  Owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  spring,  and  the  early  September  frosts,  it  seemed 
probaWe  that  the  farmer's  yearly  laboars  would  receive 
but  a  poor  return.  Winter  wheat  is  not  sown  in  conse- 
quence of  being  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  ground  at 
spring  by  the  eflfects  of  tlie  severe  frosts  in  winter,  and 
spring  wheat  is  raised  with  diflieulty  in  some  parts  of  the 
province.  Tlie  crops  in  good  upland  vary  from  16  to  25 
bushels.  The  other  grains,  however,  grow  well,  oats 
yielding  95,  rye  16,  and  barley  20  bushels.  Indian  corn 
produces  from  25  to  30  bushels,  but  it  requires  long  heat, 
and  the  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  is  too  treacherous  to  be 
trusted  long  with  impunity  ;  this  year  I  do  not  recollect 
seeing  above  two  crops  which  promised  to  repay  the 
farmer.  The  land  is  admirably  cilculated  for  potatoes,  an 
average  produce  being  200  bushels  per  acre;  and  the  ro- 
tation of  crops,  after  breaking  up  tlie  green  sward,  is  to 
commence  willi  o.ats,  fIjUowed  by  potatoes  the  second  and 
wheat  the  tliird  year,  when  again  potatoes,  then  wheat, 
accompanied  by  elo\cr  and  timothy  seed.  Few  farms 
arc  divided  into  fields  wliich  receive  a  prescribed  treat- 
ment in  turn,  but  remain  in  grass  until  the  failure  of  the 
crops  indicates  the  necessity  of  change ;  wheat  and  oats 
are  generally  sown  in  April,  Indian  corn  between  10th 
_  of  May  and  5th  of  June,  barley  and  buck-wheat  1st  of 
June,  and  turnips  10th  of  July.  Mowing  usually  com- 
mences the  last  week  of  July,  and  leaping  the  same  time 
in  August,  but  this  season  the  hay  was  not  stacked  as 
late  as  the  9lh  of  October.  The  following  return  was 
made  a  few  years  since  under  autliority  of  the  local  go- 
vernment :  Quantity  of  land  in  Nova  Scotia,  exclusive 
of  Cape  Breton  9,994,880  acres,  of  these  0,119,939  have 
been  granted,  but  1,781,293  have  been  escheated,  leaving 
at  the  disposal  of  the  crown  5,056,223  acres.  Of  the 
above  quantity  three  parts  is  prime  land,  four  ditto  good, 
three  inferior,  and  two  incapable  of  cultivation:  tliis  is 
exclusive  of  lakes  and  land  covered  with  water.  The 
horned  cattle  are  well  shaped ;  but  the  horses,  though 
hardy,  are  of  a  mixed  L'aiKidian,  American,  and  English 
breed,  and  liave  fallen  oft"  of  kte  years.     When  tlie  Duke 


of  Kent  was  governor  of  the  province  he  used  his  utmost 
endeavours,  by  the  importation  of  several  Arab  horses,  to 
introduce  a  good  breed,  and  partly  succeeded :  but  since 
then  the  best  horses  have  been  drained  oft'  by  purchasers 
from  the  States.  New  Brunswick  produces  a  superior 
breed  in  swiftness  and  beauty.  A  celebrated  horse  in 
that  province,  some  few  years  since,  took  a  sleigh  upon 
the  ice  from  St.  John's  to  Fredericton,  a  distance  of  76 
miles,  in  six  hours  and  a  half.  A  useful  pony,  rivalling 
the  Shetland  in  diminutiveness,  and  varying  from  5/.  to 
7/.  in  price,  is  in  common  use  amongst  the  young  peo- 
ple of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  imported  from  Sable  Island, 
an  almost  barren  sand,  35  leagues  from  the  coast,  upon 
which  a  few  ponies  of  a  larger  breed  were  landed  many 
years  since  as  food  for  shipwrecked  seamen,  but,  their 
numbers  increasing  too  rapidly  for  the  extent  of  herbage, 
many  have  been  withdrawn,  and  a  humane  establishment 
has  been  instituted  there  at  an  expense  of  800/.  per  ari- 
num.  From  the  same  return  which  is  quoted  above  it 
appears  that  the  cultivated  land  in  Nova  Scotia  amounts 
only  to  1,292,009  acres,  though  the  first  crop  after  clear- 
ing the  ground  always  repays  aU  expenses  of  labour  and 
purchasing  seed,  the  expense  of  felling  and  clearing  away 
the  wood  being  from  25  to  30  shillings  per  acre ;  for  cut- 
ting, heaping,  burning,  and  fencing,  3/.  I  observed  that 
here,  as  in  the  States,  the  sickle  was  but  little  used,  th 
cradle  scythe  doing  its  work  more  expeditiously. 

We  changed  our  coach  at  Windsor  for  one  of  larger 
dimensions,'and,  the  Halifax  races  commencing  the  fol- 
lowing day,  we  had  an  addition  to  our  party  of  half  a 
dozen  lawyers  and  attorneys  returning  from  the  circuit 
to  enjoy  the  gaiety  of  the  capital.  My  prosing  old  tor- 
ment contrived  to  place  herself  beside  me  again,  and,  af- 
ter congralulating  me  upon  the  vicinity  we  had  preserved, 
she  transferred  her  little  grand-daughter  from  the  centre 
seat,  where  her  bonnet  was  crushed  into  every  possible 
shape  but  the  one  the  maker  did  intend,  to  place  a  upon  my 
knee.  What  with  the  child,  the  old  dame's  vexatious  gar- 
rulity, and  fifteen  inside  passengers  upon  a  hot  day,  I 
was  almost  worked  into  a  fever,  and  was  therefore- happy 
to  escape  when  we  stopped  to  change  horses,  and  walk 
up  the  Ardoise  mountain.  This  mountain  derives  its 
name  from  the  slate  with  which  it  abounds,  and  which 
appears  upon  the  surface  in  every  direction,  but  the 
monopoly  of  Messrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge  laid  an  injunc- 
tion on  a  quarry  which  was  opened  a  few  years  since. 
The  circumstance  rather  reminds  one  of  the  fable  of  the 
dog  in  the  manger;  for  the  material  would  be  in  great 
demand  for  building,  and  soon  supersede  the  combustible 
shingles  which  at  this  time  are  in  general  use.  The  road 
continues  over  high  ground,  after  gaining  the  summit, 
passing  between  many  lagoons  varying  in  size  from 
twenty  to  forty  acres,  which  afford  excellent  trout  fishing, 
and  have  some  good  land  near  them.  One  farm  especially, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Jeffries,  collector  of  customs  at  Hali- 
fax,  was  quite  a  treat  to  a  traveller  who  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  see  nothing  but  a  most  slovenly  system  of 
agriculture.  It  displayed  much  better  management  than 
that  of  his  near  neighbour,  Mr.  Uniacke,  late  attorney 
general,  whose  farm  and  house  were  erected  upon  such  a 
barren  spot,  and  so  much  money  had  been  expended  upon 
the  estate,  that,  to  use  a  fellow-passenger's  expression, 
"  for  every  stone  he  had  picked  up  he  had  laid  down  a 
dollar."  Each  house  is  prettily  situated  near  a  small 
lake,  with  undulating  and  well-cleared  grounds,  laid  out 
in  gardens  and  with  quickset  hedges;  they  had  also 
planted  several  hundreds  of  English  oaks  in  the  hedge- 
rows, which  appeared  to  be  thriving  tolerably.  The  same 
feilow-passenger  related  the  following  anecdote  to  us, 
respecting  this  unproductive  farm.  The  original  proprie- 
tor was  taken  prisoner  during  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
and  marched  under  suspicion  of  being  a  spy  to  Halifa.x, 
from  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  province.  On  his 
route  to  the  capital,  he  requested  permission  of  the  escort 
to  rest  himself  for  a  few  minutes  upon  a  stone  by  the  road- 
side (which,  in  corroboration  of  the  veracity  of  the  story, 
was  pointed  out  to  us,)  and,  while  sitting  upon  it,  he  said 
that  if  ever  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  acquire  his  liberty, 
and  gain  an  independent  fortune,  he  would  purchase  the 
land  upon  which  it  lay.  In  process  of  time  his  anticipa- 
tions were  realised,  and,  purchasing  5000  acres  of  that 
rocky  country,  he  expended  neaily  25,000/.  upon  them. 
He  was  spoken  highly  of  as  being  a  charitable  man,  and 
giving  employ  to  numerous  workmen.  The  house  now 
bids  fair  for  becoming  a  mass  of  ruins,  the  present  pos- 
sessor not  admiring  so  unsociable  and  desolate  a  place. 

There  certainly  ought  not  to  be  any  apology  required 
for  a  man  committing  suicide  in  the  twenty  miles  after 
passing  the  Ardoise  mountain,  nor  any  fog  necessary  to 

sgust  him  with  life  if  compelled  to  take  up  his  abode  in 
such  a  country.     A  new  line  of  road  had  been  laid  out 


some  two  or  three  years  previously,  and,  nothing  being 
e.ipended  upon  the  repairs  of  the  old  one,  we  had  to  jolt 
about  most  unmercifully  over  huge  rocks  and  deep  water- 
ciurses.  It  was  well,  indeed,  that  we  were  packed  so 
close,  and  had  not  much  space  for  pitching  tn  and  fro. 
Our  road  lay  through  the  leafless  forest,  which  was  con- 
sumed in  the  summer  of  1825,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
awful  fire  at  Miramichi  in  New  Brunswick,  which  spread 
over  six  thousand  square  miles,  destroying  towns,  human 
beings,  wild  beasts,  and  even  the  natives  of  the  streams 
in  its  devouring  course.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  desolate 
appearance  of  the  country  over  which  it  swept;  the  trees 
either  yet  remain,  hardened  by  the  fire,  in  their  natural 
position,  and  casting  a  wintry  gloom  over  the  few  green 
shrubs  which  are  creeping  up  again  at  intervals  beneath 
them,  or  have  been  consumed  by  internal  fire,  leaving 
only  a  mere  shell  or  skeleton.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
in  most  instances  where  the  forest  has  been  consumed  by 
fire  a  diSerent  growth  of  wood  .springs  up  from  that  which 
the  ground  formerly  produced;  thus  a  hard  timber  is  fre- 
quently succeeded  by  a  soft  one,  and  maple  or  birch  shoot 
out  from  amongst  the  roots  of  the  pine.  The  quality  of 
the  soil  is  nevertheless  generally  known  by  the  growth  of 
the  timber;  black  and  yellow  birch,  with  elm,  ash,  hem- 
lock,  or  maple,  are  certain  indications  of  a  rich  soil.  A 
small  growth  of  white  birch  denotes  a  thin  cold  soil,  and 
pine  a  dry  sandy  ground:  though  this  rule  does  not  al- 
ways hold  good,  as  strips  of  pine  are  frequently  found  in 
the  best  land. 

Night  had  set  in  by  the  time  we  had  arrived  within  ten 
miles  of  Halifax,  and  I,  allowing  my  head  to  sink  down 
upon  my  breast,  breathed  hard,  and  affected  sleep,  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  old  lady,  who  w^as  by  far  a  greater 
plague  to  me  than  ever  the  old  man  of  the  sea  was  to 
Sinbad  the  sailor.  But  all  this  ruse  de  guerre  was  of  no 
avail :  "  I  am  sure  you  will  never  wish  to  travel  witli  such 
an  old  woman  again,"  said  she;  "most  sincerely  shall  I 
pray  for  it,"  groaned  I ;  and  my  evil  genius  persevered  in 
describing  the  Bedford  Basin  upon  whose  margin  we  were 
now  travelling,  and  related  "  how  the  French  admiral  and 
fleet  scuttled  themselves  and  went  down  with  colours 
flying  in  the  presence  of  the  English,  sooner  than  surren- 
der," and  how  the  mast  of  the  admiral's  ship  was  yet 
visible  above  low  water  on  a  calm  day.  I  was  mute,  but 
ever  and  anon  peered  out,  and  squinted  through  one  eye 
to  the  right  and  left,  in  hopes  of  seeing  the  long-wished- 
for  city;  but  there  was  only  the  white  light  water  of  the 
basin  below,  or  the  dark  outline  of  houses  at  intervals  on 
the  right,  with  the  roaring  stream  of  the  Sackville,  as  it 
descended  over  its  rocky  bed  from  the  chain  of  lakes  we 
had  passed  during  the  day.  I  almost  shouted  with  joy 
when  the  exclamation  of  "  there  is  the  city-dell"  (citadel) 
broke  from  her,  and  we  entered  the  streets  just' as  the 
vivid  flash  of  the  heavy  gun  from  the  ramparts,  and  the 
numerous  bugles  and  drums  of  the  garrison,  announced 
that  it  was  eight  o'clock. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
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-SHUBE.VACADIE  CANAL. 


I  have  seldom  witnessed  a  livelier  scene  than  the  Hali- 
fax race-course  presented  on  the  97th  of  September.  The 
day  was  remarkably  favourable;  not  even  a  passing  cloud 
appeared  to  plead  an  excuse  for  not  forming  part  of  the 
show.  By  mid-day  the  city  had  poured  forth  all  its  in- 
habitants, both  horse  and  foot,  who  were  either  grouped 
upon  the  ramparts  or  brow  of  the  citadel  hill,  or  listening 
to  the  military  bands  who  played  between  the  heats  on 
the  plain  below.  The  scene  was  rendered  more  enliven- 
ing by  tlie  numerous  gay  uniforms  of  the  rifle  brigade, 
8th  and  96th  regiments,  which,  with  detachments  of  ar- 
tillery and  engineers,  composed  the  garrison.  The  races 
had  been  set  on  foot  by  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
upoii  the  station,  many  of  whom  carried  off  the  palm  of 
victory  in  competition  with  professional  jockeys.  They 
were  more  suitably  equipped  too  for  running  a  race,  ac- 
cording to  an  Englishman's  notions  of  dress,  than  the 
provincialists,  who  cut  ratlier  an  outre  appearance  riding 
in  their  shoes  and  loose  trowsers.  Many  of  the  races 
were  well  contested,  and  the  sports  were  kept  up  with 
great  spirit  for  three  days.  A  captain  and  subaltern  be- 
came y/e/rf  officers  on  the  course,  owing  to  the  treachery 
of  the  ground  which  gave  way  under  the  horses  when 
they  were  making  nearly  their  last  spring  to  gain  the 
winning-post.  A  midshipman  merited  by  his  perse- 
verance what  he  could  not  gain  by  the  fleetness  of  his 
steed,  as  he  ran  for  almost  every  stake,  from  the  cup 
down  to  the  saddle  and  bridle.  The  grand  stand  consist- 
ed of  a  few  pine  boards  loosely  tacked  together,  and  was 
Itogcther  a  most  frail  and  tottering  erection,  and  prior 


to  trusting;  one's  life  in  it,  it  would  liave  been  a  matter 
prudence  to  have  insured  it.     We  had  one  or  two  fal 
alarms  of  "coming  down,"  from  boys  scrambling;  upi 
the  roof,  or  gentlemen  of  heavy  weight  venturing-  upi 
the  floor ;  but,  the  generality  of  tlie  ladies  preferring  to 
witness  the  races  from  tlicir  own  carriages,  the  show  upon 
the  stand  was  limited  to  about  a  dozen  or  eighteen  peo- 
ple.    All  booths  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  were 
prohibited  near  the  course,  but  the  law  was  evaded  by  the 
proprietors  of  contiguous  fields  letting  them  for  the  erec- 
tion of  tents,  which  proved  of  some  service  in  attracting  all 
those  who  had  an  inclination  to  be  disorderly  away  from 
the  peaceable  portion  of  the  assemblage. 

We  dined  at  the  public  ordinary  tlie  same  afternoon, 
held  in  the  Mason's  Hall,  a  room  of  noble  dimensions, 
but  rendered  gloomy  by  the  ceiling  being  painted  in  most 
deplorable  taste  of  a  deep  black  colour,  varied  here  and 
there  with  a  streak  of  white,  a  compass,  a  rule,  an  eye, 
and  other  strange  devices  of  the  cratl.  I  could  compare 
the  general  effect  only  to  that  of  a  storm  about  to  burst 
of  the  company,  and  it  certainly  much 
-         ■     ■  tended  the  ball  in 

The  cup,  which 


■the 


marred  the  beauty  • 
the  same  room  the  following  eve 
had  been  made  at  Now  York,  ■ 
cloth  was  removed  for  presentati 
zen,  and  I  believe  the  only  one 


The  peninsula  upon  which  Halifa.\  stands  is  formed  by 
the  harbour,  called  Ciiebucto,  and  the  northwest  arm, 
which  branches  off  at  Point  Pleasant,  three  miles  below 
the  city  (the  entrance  being  guarded  by  redoubts  and 
Martcllo  towers,)  and  runs  almost  parallel  to  th.e  harbour, 
approaching  within  a  mile  of  Bedford  Basin.  Melville 
Island,  where  the  American  prisoners  of  war  were  con- 
fined, is  situated  under  the  rocky  and  lofty  wooded  bank 
a  short  distance  from  the  entrance,  but  only  a  few  old 
houses  and  a  mill  now  remain  upon  it.  The  harbour  is 
about  sixteen  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  in  breadth,  terminating  in  Bedford  Basin,  which 
would  alone  furnish  a  safe  anchorage  for  the  whole  Brit- 
ish navy,  the  entrance  to  it  not  exceeding  800  yards  in 
width,  when  it  expands  to  a  noble  sheet  six  miles  by  four. 
The  approach  from  the  sea  is  well  protected  by  the  for- 
tifications at  York  Point,  some  miles  below  the  city,  and 
George's  Island  opposite  the  lowest  extremity  of  it. 
M'Nabb's  Island  of  1100  acres,  purchased  a  few  years 
since  for  1000/.,  protects  the  shipping  from  the  fury  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  peninsula  rises  rather  abruptly  from 
the  water,  the  streets  being  laid  out  parallel  with  the 
harbour  from  north  to  south;  but  they  are  much  confined 
by  the  citadel  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  the  crown 
reserves  around  it.  The  city  is  consequently  much  com- 
pressed in  width,  and  occupies  only  a  narrow  strip  of  land, 
being  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length  by  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  width,  and  all  the  cross  streets  arc  inconve- 
niently steep,  but  the  corporation  were  as  actively  em- 
ployed as  at  St.  John's  in  levelling  and  making  them 
more  commodious.  Tlie  buildings  are  nearly  all  of  wood, 
there  not  being  more  than  150  stone  houses  out  of  IfiOO. 
At  the  last  census,  in  1828,  the  population  was  14,433 
souls,  the  increase  since  the  peace  being  but  trifling. 
During  the  war  it  was  the  great  British  naval  dep6t  of 
North  America,  and  the  dock-yard  establishment  gave 
life  and  employ  to  the  city;  but  a  few  years  since  a  great 
portion  of  it  was  transferred  to  the  Bermudas,  as  being 
central  between  the  North  American  colonics  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  harbour  not  being  liable  to  be  closed 
by  the  ice  during  the  winter  months.  There  are  great 
objections,  however,  to  Bermuda,  on  the  score  of  the  cli- 
mate, which  destroys  more  naval  stores  in  one  year  than 
Halifax  would  in  half  a  dozen.  The  admiral  and  commis- 
sioner divide  their  time  of  residence  equally  between  the 
two  stations,  and  were  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Bermu- 
da when  we  quitted  Halifax. 

The  citadel,  which  is  raised  upon  an  old  fort  of  smaller 
dimensions,  will  not  be  completed  for  some  years;  the 
work  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  soldiers  of  Ihe  garrison, 
who  receive  ninepcnce  per  diem  extra  while  employed 
during  the  summer  montlis.  The  position  is  a  command- 
ing one,  and  a  fine  prospect  is  afforded  from  the  ramparts. 
The  barracks  at  present  occupied  by  the  troops  are  of 
wood,  with  very  little  to  recommend  them,  except  some 
fine  mess-rooms,  and  a  library  instituted  by  Lord  Dal- 
housie,  when  governor  of  the  province.  A  fire  would 
prove  of  infinite  service  towards  beautifying  the  city,  by 
destroying  both  them  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  pri- 
vate dwelling-houses.  Those  even  which  are  built  of  sub- 
sUntial  materials  are  principally  of  the  shaley  iron-stone 
rock  of  which  the  peninsula  is  formed,  and  which  con- 
tains such  a  quantity  of  the  ore  that  it  oozes  out  in  long 
streaks  down  the  walls,  and  gives  them  a  most  lugubrious 


A  SUBALTERN'S  FURLOUGH. 

and  prison-like  appearance.     Some  of  the  public  edifices 
are  of  a  handsome  freestone,  and  the  province  building, 
as  it  is  called,  situated  in  an  open  square,  surrounded  by 
an  iron  railing,  and  the  interior  prettily  planted  with 
locust-trees,  would  not  disgrace  the  capital  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.    It  contains  rooms  for  the  council,  house  of  assem- 
bly,  and  all  the  provincial  offices.     Its  external  dimen- 
sions are  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  length,  seventy 
in  width,  and  forty-two  in  height;  but  the  colonists  do 
not  appear  to  feel  much  pride  about  the  grandeur  of  it, 
and  their  approbation  of  it  is  smothered  in  complaints  ot 
the  extravagance  of  the  cost.    They  have  another  source 
of  lamentation  in  Dalhousie  College,  which  occupies  one 
end  of  the  parade,  where  the  guards  mount  daily,  and 
which  was  commenced  in  1820,  but  not  completed  for 
want  of  the  necessary  funds.     It  is,  also,  a  handsome 
free-stone  building,  but  unoccupied.    Part  of  it,  from  hu- 
mane motives,  had  been  fitted  up  by  the  governor  as  a 
cholera  hospital,  as  well  as  the  levee  room  at  government 
house;  but  fortunately  neither  of  them  was  required.  The 
latter  is  situated  near  the  lower  extremity  of  the  town, 
but  ratlier  too  near  a  burial  ground.   There  are  only  two 
churches  of  the  protestant  episcopal  religion,  St.  Paul's 
and  St.  George's,  the  latter  a  plain  circular  wooden  edi- 
fice, bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Coliseum :  besides 
these,  the  catholics  and  dissenting  sects  have  six  chapels. 
The  number  of  places  of  public  worship,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  appeared  far  less  in  the  British 
provinces  than  in  the  United  States.     On  the  banks  of 
the  river  St.  John,  the  great  turnpike  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  along  which  much  of  the  population  is  scattered, 
there  was  barely  a  church  in  every  thirty  miles;  and 
though  on  our  route  to  Halifax  they  exceeded  in  number 
those  in  the  sister  province,  yet  still  they  were  compara- 
tively few  to  those  in  the  States.    The  provincialists  are 
exempt  from  all  tithes,  the  ministers  of  the  church  of 
England  being  supported  by  the  Society  for  Propagat- 
ing  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  from  which  they  re- 
ceive an  annuity  of  about  200/.  sterling  (nearly  250/.  cur- 
y).  The  society  also  allows  25/.  for  each  new  church, 
and  one  was  pointed  out  to  me  which  had  been  actually 
erected  for  that   sum.     In  addition  to  the  twenty-one 
clergymen  thus  paid,  they  have  also  many  schoolmasters 
nd  catechists  in  Nova  Scotia,  upon  salaries  from  15  to 
!0  and  30/.  per  annum.     The  foUowers  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  various  denomi- 
ns  in  the  province,  there  being  by  the  last  official 
n   37,925;  of  England,  28,659;  of  Rome,  20.401; 
Baptists,  19,790,  and  only  three  Jews,  who,  as  the  Ame- 
"  :an  saying  is,  are  no  match  for  any  one  in  Yankee 
id,  or  the  countries  north  of  New  York. 
We  attended  the  theatre  one  evenino-  to  witness  the  pcr- 
■manee  of  "Simpson  &  Co.,"  and  the  "Poor  Soldier;" 
but  almost  took  alarm  at  the  box-ofiice,  which  was  in  a 
J  corner  on  the  ground-floor  behind  a  green  curtain, 
e  we  received  some  dirty  play  bills,  not  broader  than 
iband  of  a  lidy's  bonnet.    The  interior  of  the  house 
well  corresponded  with  it.    We  managed  to  obtain  seats 
1  the  front  bo.x,  from  which  an  active  man  might  have 
Imost  leaped  over  the  people's  heads  in  the  pit  on  to  the 
age.     Altogether  it  was  much  like  performing  in  a  sen- 
y-box:  we  were  so  close  to  the  performers,  that  a  dark- 
ned  eyebrow  or  rouged  cheek  could  be  easily  detected, 
nd  the  prompter's  voice  was  heard  in  every  sentence; 
yet,  spite  of  these  objections,  the  good  citizens  were  flat- 
ring  themselves  that  Fanny  Kemble  would  extend  her 
igagements  from  the  States  to  the  capitol  of  Nova  Sco- 
L.  '1  he  house  was  very  thinly  attended,  but  the  heat  was 
oppressive  that  in  half  an  hour  we  were  glad  to  beat  a 
treat  to  our  quarters,  where  I  was  again,  for  the  second 
time  during  our  travels,  confined  to  my  bed  by  indispo- 
ion  for  two  days,  but  was  happily  surrounded  by  mill- 
■y  friends,  who  soon  set  me  on  horseback  again.     ] 
ve  the  band-boxof  a  theatre  the  full  credit  of  inducing 
not  of  producing  my  indisposition. 
We  enjoyed  many  pleasant  rides  towards  Point  Plea- 
sant, and  the  pretty  private  residences  near  the  city,  and 
passed  an  entire   day  in  visiting   Rockingham,  where 
Prince's  Lodge,  formerly  the  Duke  of  Kent's  country 
is  mouldering  into  dust,  and  in  making  the  circuit 
of  Bedford  Basin.    The  road  winds  prettily  along  the 
rgin  of  the  water  through  a  thick  grove  of  birch  and 
est  trees,  crossing  innumerable  rivulets  which  pour 
their  tributary  streams  into  the  basin  from  the  rocky  and 
but  thinly  inhabited  country  with  which  it  is  surrounded, 
"'he  lodge  is  a  large  wooden  building,  six  miles  from  the 
ty,  without  any  claims  to  arcliiteetural  beauty,  and,  from 
s  numerous  large  sash  windows,  may  be  likened  to  a 
conservatory  or  a  lantern,  there  certainly  being  a  greater 
proportion  of  glass  than  timber  in  the  front.  The  grounds 
have  been  laid  out  tastefully,  and  the  situation  is  exceed. 
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ingly  beautiful,  overlooking  the  broad  expanse  of  the  basin, 
from  the  edge  of  which  it  is  about  three  hundred  yards. 
After  the  duke's  departure  from  the  province,  the  pro- 
perty came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  John  Wcntworth, 
the  lieutenant-governor,  who  allowed  it  to  fall  into  its 
present  ruinous  and  forlorn  state.  Not  a  vestige  of  tlie 
double  tier  of  verandahs  remains;  the  balcony  and  para- 
pet  railing  are  hanging  in  the  most  doubtful  suspense  ; 
and,  when  we  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  interior,  the 
old  soldier  in  charge  said  that  he  v^'ould  not  insure  us 
against  either  vanishing  through  one  of  the  floors  or  be- 
ing buried  under  the  falling  roof.  The  eld  guard-house 
has  been  converted  into  the  stables  of  a  comfortable  inn, 
the  scene  of  many  garrison  pic-tiics  and  citizens'  Sunday 
parties. 

We  continued  our  route  to  the  village  of  Sackvillc,  at 
the  head  of  the  basin,  three  miles  farther,  where  there  is 
a  small  military  post  for  the  apprehension  of  deserters  ; 
and  struck  into  the  forest  by  a  bridle  path,  over  the  same 
rough  and  hilly  country  to  the  village  of  Dartmouth  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour.  The  Shubcnaeadie  Ca- 
nal, which  was  designed  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the 
Basinof  Minas  with  the  harbour,  and  thus  diverting  part 
of  the  trade  of  the  western  towns  of  the  province  from  St. 
John's  in  New  Brunswick,  has  its  comm.encement  in  rear 
of  the  village.  The  original  estimate  of  the  expense  of 
finishing  the  entire  work  was  75,000/.,  the  canal  being' 
fifty-three  miles  in  length,  and  sLxty  feet  in  width  at  the 
surface,  with  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  vessels  of  eight 
feet  draught.  The  locks  were  to  be  ninety  feet  in  length 
within  the  chambers,  and  nineteen  and  a  half  feet  in 
width,  in  order  that  steam  boats  might  tow  vessels  of  con- 
siderable burden  from  Halifax  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
and  thus  save  them  the  long  circuit  of  a  dangerous  coast. 
The  legislature  at  the  commencement  made  a  grant  of 
15,000/.,  and  the  heaviest  expenditure  would  be  upon  the 
first  section  of  1200  yards,  at  an  estimate  of  23,000/.,  the 
canal  being  raised  by  seven  locks  into  Dartmonth  Lake  at 
an  elevation  of  seventy  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Thence,  with  but  short  exceptions,  it  would  run  through 
a  connected  chain  of  lakes,  into  the  Shubcnaeadie  (derived 
from  Shuben,  signifying  a  "river,"  in  the  Wicmae  lan- 
guage, and  Acadic,  the  original  name  of  tlie  province,) 
which  flows  into  the  Basin  of  Minas,  that  great  reservoir 
of  rivers  (receiving  the  wateis  of  not  fewer  than  eleven 
powerful  streams).  Owing  to  an  error  in  judgment  the 
work  has  entirely  failed,  and  the  canal,  now  under  mort- 
gage to  government  (or  25,000/.,  is  in  as  forlorn  a  state 
as  the  Prince's  Lodge.  Instead  of  the  expenditare  being 
entirely  confined  to  the  first  section,  which  wonld  have 
opened  a  communication  with  the  lakes,  it  was  spread 
out  in  portions  through  the  whole  sections,  not  one  of 
which  was  completed,  the  original  estimate  falling  far 
short  of  the  requisite  funds;  and,  all  attempts  to  increase 
the  stock  proving  fi-uitlcss,  the  work  was  laid  aside,  and 
the  scheme  is  apparently  abandoned.  The  locks  are  of 
fine  substantial  masonry,  their  bottoms  composed  of  ex- 
cellent inverted  arches;  but,  many  of  them  being  in  an 
unfinished  state,  the  frost  and  heavy  rains  are  already 
committing  great  havoc.  It  was  stated  that  Colonel  By, 
the  engineer  of  the  Ridean  Canal;  hod  lately  surveyed  the 
works,  and  had  given  in  an  estimate  of  75,000/,  for  the 
completion;  but  here,  as  in  the  other  British  provinces, 
that  same  sad  want  of  a  spirit  of  enterprise  is  very  appa- 
rent; and  the  chances  are  that  tlie  Shubcnaeadie  Canal 
will  be  in  sialu  qvo  a  century  hence.* 

We  had  an  opportunity  while  at  Halifax  of  seeing  some 
of  the  provincial  militia.  They  were  well  equipped  in 
every  respect,  and  appeared  to  take  some  pride  m  making 
a  soldier-like  appearance.-  They  had  lately  been  engaged 
in  several  sham  fights  with  the  garrison,  and  the  skir- 
mishing over  several  miles  of  rough  ground  had  instilled 
such  a  martial  spirit  into  Ihem,  that  they  were  parading 
voluntarily  to  perfect  themselves  in  mihtary  exercise. 
Tlie  province  can  muster  22,000  infantry,  but  no  cavalry 
as  in  New  Brunswick. 

1'here  is  a  sclllemenl  of  negroes  a  few  miles  from  Ha- 
lifa.x,  at  Hammond's  Plains,  the  commencement  of  the 
military  road  laid  out  by  Sir  John  Sherbroke,  in  a  direct 
line  to  Annapolis,  through  the  dense  forest,  which  lessens 
the  intermediate  distance  nearly  one-third.  Any  one 
Id  have  imagined  that  the  government  woold  have 
taken  warning  from  the  trouble  and  expense  it  incurred 
by  granting  protection  to  those  who  emigrated  from  the 
■  ring  the  revolution,  1200  of  whom  were  removed 
Leone  in  1792  by  their  own  request.    Agaii 
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inaica,  were  transported  to  Nova  Scotia  in  IVUG,  and  re- 
ceived every  possible  encouragement  to  become  good  sub- 
jects, by  being  granted  a  settlement  at  Preston,  and  be- 
ing employed  upon  the  fortifications  at  Halifax,  yet  tlicy 
too  soon  became  discontented  witli  the  climate,  and,  bcirig 
unwilling  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  labour,  were  removed  in 
1800  to  the  same  colony  as  their  predecessors,  after  cost- 
ing the  island  of  Jamaica  more  than  45,000/.,  and  a  large 
additional  sum  to  the  province.  Notwithstanding  all  tliis, 
when  the  runaway  slaves  were  received  on  board  the  fleet 
off  tlie  Chesapeake  during  the  late  war,  permission  was 
granted  to  them  to  form  a  settlement  at  Hammond's  Plains, 
where  the  same  system  of  discontent  soon  arose.  Many 
of  tlie  settlers  professing  they  should  prefer  their  former 
well-fed  life  of  slavery  in  a  more  congenial  climate,  and 
earnestly  petitioning  to  be  removed,  were  sent  to  Trini- 
dad in  1821.  Some  few  of  those  who  remained  are  good 
servants  and  farmers,  disposing  of  the  produce  of  their 
lands  at  the  Halifax  market;  but  the  majority  are  idle, 
roving,  and  dirty,  vagabonds.  In  1827  the  population  of 
Nova  Scotia  was  123,848,  of  which  number  3000 
negroes. 

After  spending  ten  very  agreeable  days,  we  left  Halifax 
with  regret;  the  society  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants 
arc  so  thoroughly  English,  from  the  rapid  succession  of 
new  comers  and  the  gaiety  attendant  upon  a  place  pos- 
Rcssing  so  large  a  garrison,  that  a  temporary  abode  there 
for  seven  or  eight  years  might  bo  comparatively  desirable, 
It  was  now  the  latter  end  of  the  first  week  in  October, 
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rests, wliicli  for  the  first  time  I  began  to  think  most  beau- 
tiful.  The  bright  and  pleasing  tmts  of  the  various  trees 
exceeded  any  thing  I  had  ever  seen  or  could  have  ima- 
gined. I  had  been  rather  disappointed  at  the  first  appear- 
anco  of  the  American  forests,  and  thought  them  rather 
insignificant  than  otherwise;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
the  stately  hemlock,  which  I  should  crown  queen  of  the 
grove,  they  produce  no  trees  whieli  are  to  be  compared 
to  the  wide-spreading,  graceful  banian  of  Hindostan,  or 
tlio  gigantic  teak  and  thingan  of  Pegu.  It  is  in  the  au- 
tumnal months  only,  when  the  vast  variety  of  vivid  tints 
is  brilliant  beyond  conception,  that  the  American  forests 
can  outvie  those  in  the  land  of  eternal  summer.  The 
growth  of  all  the  primeval  forests  through  which  I  passed 
in  various  parts  of  the  continent,  and  on  the  disputed 
boundary  of  New  Brunswick,  which  had  never  been  in- 
vaded by  the  woodman's  axe,  was  usually  small ;  and 
no  where  did  I  see  trees  which  bore  such  marks  of  anti- 
quity as  the  oaks  and  yews  of  England,  where 
"  the  monarch  oak 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays 
Supremo  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays." 
Each  tree,  as  it  attains  its  prime,  begins  to  decay,  and. 
Boon  dying,  falls  prostrate  to  enrich  the  soil  from  which 
it  sprung,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  is  thickly 
furrowed  with  the  small  undulations  of  the  decayed 
trunks — the  burial  place  of  their  former  grandeur.  At 
this  season,  however,  it  appeared  as  if  some  painter,  in  a 
freak  of  fancy,  had  dabbed  his  brush  into  all  the  different 
hues  of  his  colour-box,  and  rubbed  each  on  the  paper  care- 
lessly and  thoughtlessly,  yet  without  arrangement  had 
produced  a  most  perfect  picture.  After  the  first  shaip 
frost  the  maple  becomes  of  a  bright  crimson ;  the  birch  a 
dull  and  the  walnut  a  glittering  yellow;  the  sumac  a  deep 
pink  or  damask,  and  more  brilliant  than  the  red  beech  ; 
the  oak  soon  follows  with  its  brown,  and  Indian  red.  The 
light  green  of  tlie  willows  is  pleasingly  contrasted  with 
the  hemlock  and  pine,  which,  with  the  evergreens,  retain 
their  dark  foliage ;  and  each  tree  in  succession  assumes 
an  appearance  which  is  entirely  unknown  in  our  English 
groves,  presenting, 

"  as  the  ranks  ascend 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view." 
The  hemlock  is  not  a  native  of  tlie  Nova  Scotian  forests, 
and  there  is  but  little  oak  and  cedar,  which  latter  is  much 
used  in  the  adjoining  province  for  making  trunks,  aii- 
.-iwering  the  same  purpose  as  the  Chinese  camphor-wood 
lor  expelling  vermin  from  linen. 

After  visiting  the  Shorbroke  Falls,  in  a  deep  romantic 
dell,  nearly  excluded  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  upon  the 
Ijlcasing  little  stream  which  runs  through  Kentville,  we 
visited    the   settlement  of  Cornwallis,    and,  proceeding 
three  miles  farther,  sent  in  our  cards  to  Mr.  Preseott,  a 
gentleman  residing  on  the  margin  of  the  Basin  of  Minas, 
with  a  request  for  permission  to  walk  through  his 
dens.     He  very  kindly  accompanied  us,  pointing  out 
various  exotics  ho  had  introduced  into  the  province, 
which  were  in  a  most  thriving  slate.     Apricots,  grapes. 


and  peaches,  were  ripening  in  the  open  air,  and  had  a 
t  delicious  flavour,  probably  heightened  by  their  he- 
the  first  we  had  tasted  since  leaving  England.  The 
privet  and  quickset  hedges,  with  some  acacias,  as  well  as 
uious  European  trees,  were  flourishing  as  if  they  were 
digcnous  to  the  soil,  and  scarcely  any  of  his  numerous 
experiments  in  gardening  had  failed.  His  house,  which 
was  situated  between  Horton  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Cornwallis  River  and  the  great  Wellington  Dyke,  had 
been  built  on  what,  twenty  years  previously,  was  a  com- 
paratively barren  fiat,  but,  by  mixing  several  thousands 
of  loads  of  the  marsh  soil  with  the  red  sand,  he  had  pro- 
duced a  rich  and  excellent  earth.  We  varied  our  road 
on  our  return  to  Kentville  by  visiting  the  Wellington 
Dyke,  which  was  thrown  up  a  few  years  since  at  an  ex- 
Dcnse  of  20,000  pounds,  and  reclaimed  six  hundred  acres 
from  the  Basin  of  Minas.  This  fine  arm  of  the  sea  is  so 
discoloured  by  mud,  from  tlie  furious  violence  of  the 
tides,  that  the  marsh  continues  increasing  from  the  great 
deposits,  and  enclosures  are  made  whenever  a  suiEci 
quantity  will  repay  the  vast  expense  consequent  upon 
embankment.  These  enclosures  were  made  so  far  back 
as  the  French  era,  and  previously  to  their  expulsion  from 
their  rich  farms,  and  transportation  to  the  back  settle, 
ments  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  under  the  pretext  of 
their  exciting  the  Indians  to  acts  of  hostility  against  tlie 
English  and  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance," 
The  dykes,  which  require  frequent  repairs,  had  been 
much  damaged  by  the  inroads  of  the  sea  between  the  ' 
termediate  time  of  expulsion  of  the  rightful  owners  and 
the  settlement  of  that  part  of  the  province  by  people  from 
state  of  Connecticut.  Previous  to  the  war  of  1756, 
the  .A.cadians  exported  wheat  to  Boston,  but  the  dyked 
lands  appeared  more  in  use  for  hay  and  grazing  at  the 
period  when  we  visited  them.  The  Wellington  has  pro- 
duced as  much  as  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and 
rich  enough  to  bear  cropping  for  a  century  without 
anuring.  But  the  dyked  lands  of  Windsor,  consisting 
of  2544  acres,  are  considered  the  most  productive  in  the 
province.  Horton,  also,  contains  about  4000  acres  of  an 
excellent  quality.  Assessments,  proportioned  to  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  the  embankments  in  repair,  are  made 
annually  on  the  occupiers ;  at  the  Grand  Prairie,  where 
there  are  more  than  2000  acres,  it  amounts  to  about  one 
shilling  and  six  pence  per  acre,  but  in  more  exposed  situ- 
ations it  is  somewhat  higher.  All  the  rivers  flowing  into 
the  basin  furnish  a  vast  quantity  of  this  fertile  land ;  the 
Canar  affords  2000  acres,  of  which  the  Wellington  Dyke 
is  a  part.  The  highest  part  of  this  embankment  is 
where  the  road  crosses  the  river  by  means  of  it,  and  it  is 
there  about  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and 
sixty  in  width,  but  on  the  marsh  and  level  ground  it  va- 
ries from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  and  from 
eight  to  ten  in  height.  Aboiteaux,  or  sluices,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  constructed  across  the  creeks,  with  swinging 
gates  for  the  purpose  of  letting  off  the  floods  at  ebb  and 
closing  at  flood-tides.  The  upland  in  this  portion  of  the 
province  is  strong  and  rich,  but  the  mountain  poor  and 
cold.  That  which  is  composed  of  alluvial  deposits  from 
rivers  and  brooks,  swollen  by  the  rains  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  is  in  considerable  quantities,  and  called  "  inter- 
vale," a  new-coined  American  term. 

The  following  morning  we  were  on  the  road  again  to 
Annapolis,  with  a  leai-ned  coachman,  who  favoured  us 
with  a  dissertation  on  the  pronunciation  of  French  in 
general,  and  the  derivation  of  many  of  the  Nova  Scotian 
names  of  places  from  that  language. 
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With  feelings  consequent  on  separation  from  a  com- 
panion whose  sentiments  so  exactly  tallied  with  my  own, 
and  whose  society  had  made  this  part  of  my  expedition 
so  pleasant,  I  bade  adieu  to  St.  John's  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th  of  October.  The  weather  was  in  melancholy 
harmony  with  my  feelings ;  for  when  I  entered  the 
steamer  the  sky  was  bright  and  clear,  with  a  fresh  south- 
easterly breeze,  and  only  a  dark  line  like  that  of  a  bold 
and  distant  coast  to  be  seen  low  down  upon  the  horizon  ; 
this  gradually  increased  to  a  bank  of  clouds,  its  upper 
extremities  tinged  with  yellow  by  the  morning  sun,  and 
then  by  degrees  approaching  us  more  rapidly,  and  in 
huge  rolling  masses,  it  shortly  enveloped  us  in  a  dense 
damp  fog.     The  sun,  however,  gaming  the  ascendency. 


*  For  a  very  interesting  accoiuit  of  the  Aeadians,  see 
Haliburton's  recent  History  of  Nova  Scotia,  2  vols.  8vo — 
an  excellent  work  but  little  known  here. — lid. 


gradually  broke  through  thin  portions  of  it  with  a  daz- 
zling light,  and  in  forty  or  fifty  minutes  the  whole  was 
canied  away  to  leeward  by  the  heavy  and  increasing 
gale.  I  had  never  before  witnessed  this,  the  usual  ap- 
proach of  the  fog  from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 
After  a  run  of  sixty  miles  along  an  iron-bound  coast, 
3  arrived  at  Eastporf,  in  Maine,  one  of  the  United 
States.  The  approach  to  it  is  pretty,  the  channel  wind- 
ing amongst  numerous  rocky  islands  within  the  British 
lines.  There  is  a  house  upon  one  of  the  last  of  these 
islands  (if  a  small  barren  rock,  one  hundred  yards  in 
length,  deserves  such  a  name)  which  was  erected  at  a 
great  expense  by  one  of  the  revenue  officers.  Midway 
between  it  and  the  town  is  the  boundary,  an  imaginary 
line  running  through  the  centre  of  the  river  St.  Croix 
and  part  of  Passaniaquoddy  bay.  The  first  object,  which 
is  supereminently  apparent  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  is 
the  huge  star-spangled  banner,  which,  rivalling  a  ship's 
topsail  in  capaciousness,  floats  above  the  red  roof  and 
glaring  white  walls  of  the  barracks,  on  a  rocky  hill  over- 
looking the  town.  The  town  itself  is  quite  an  American 
one,  containing  2000  inhabitants  and  four  places  of  pub- 
lie  worship.  The  streets  as  usual  are  regularly  laid  out 
as  per  compass  and  rule,  and  most  of  tlie  private  houses 
white  as  the  driven  snow.  The  landing-place  is  the 
most  inconvenient  tliat  could  have  been  devised  ;  we  ar- 
rived at  low  water,  and  the  vessel's  deck  was  conse- 
quently some  twenty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  quay ; 
whoever  wished  to  land  was  therefore  under  the  neces- 
sity  of  clambering  up  a  perpendicular,  slippery,  and  wet 
ladder,  with  staves  eighteen  inches  asunder  :  even  one 
or  two  of  those  were  missing,  so  that  the  scaling  of  it 
was  utterly  impracticable  for  a  lady,  and  a  gentleman 
would  find  it  no  easy  task.  There  were  two  parties,  the 
ascending  and  descending,  who  wished  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  it ;  a  fat,  choleric  New  Brunswicker,  who  had 
been  "terribly  affected  by  tlie  gale,  volunteered  to  pioneer 
the  way  for  the  rest  of  us,  and  by  dint  of  perseverance 
once  arrived  half  way  up  the  ladder,  when  he  received 
such  a  thump  on  his  head  from  tlie  heavy  heel  of  a  porter, 
IS  descending  witli  a  trunk,  that  he  rejoined  us  by 
that  rapid  mode  which  sailors  call  "hand  over  hand,'* 
then  avi'aited  patiently  until  tlie  long  stream  of  pas- 
sengers and  tlieir  baggage  had  reached  the  quarter-deck 

As  soon  as  I  set  foot  again  on  the  land  of  calashes,* 
politics.  India-rubber  shoes  and  vile  rocking-chairs,  I 
entered  a  bookseller's  shop,  which  made  a  far  greater 
display  than  any  I  had  seen  in  Montreal,  Quebec,  or 
Halifax,  supplying   not  the   immediate   neighbourhood 

ly,  but  a  great  part  of  New  Brunswick  with  literature. 
The  careless  tooth-pick  manner,  however,  so  character- 
of  his  countrymen,  with  which  the  young  gentle- 
behind  the  counter  with  a  forage  cap  set  carelessly 
on  one  side  of  his  head,  answered  one  or  two  of  my  ques- 
nd  then  walked  away  to  make  his  dog  open  the 
door  for  the  amusement  of  some  children,  was  quite  suf- 
ficient to  disgust  any  man  who  might  entertain  even 
mure  charitable  opinions  of  the  Americans  than  myself. 
He  was  doubtless  aware  that  I  had  just  landed  from  the 
British  provinces,  and  so  thought  fit  to  treat  me  with 
what  he  considered  a  specimen  of  republican  sangfroid. 
I  observed  that  there  was  a  more  bitter  feeling  existing 
between  the  two  nations  along  the  whole  extent  of  frontier 
than  in  the  interior  of  the  two  countries,  though  nearly 
one  third  of  the  inhabitants  on  each  side  of  the  boundary 
line  made  a  livelihood  by  carrying  on  a  smuggling  trade 
with  the  other.  If  loyalty  to  England  consists  in  hatred 
to  America,  I  would  tlien  give  the  Canadians,  and  tJio 
borderers  of  New  Brunswick,  the  full  credit  of  being  su- 
perabundantly supplied  with  that  very  excellent  quality. 

The  town,  which  was  taken  by  the  British  and  kept  in 
possession  during  the  last  war  (the  principal  American 
trade  during  that  period  being  carried  on  at  Lubec,  a 
few  miles  distant  on  the  main  land,)  is  situated  upon  the 
southern  end  of  Moose  Island,  four  miles  in  length,  and 
connected  with  the  continent  by  a  bridge  at  the  nortliern 
extremity.  The  harbour  is  an  extensive  and  safe  one, 
extending  many  miles  up  Passamaquoddy  bay,  and  land- 
locked by  the  numerous  islnnds.  Some  salt  works  have 
been  established  near  the  town,  and  conducted  so  as  to 
evade  much  of  the  duty  by  importing  the  mineral  from 
England,  via  St.  John,  and  boiling  it  in  tlie  States,  tlie 
duty  upon  tlie  coarse  mineral  being  comparatively  small 
to  that  upon  English  salt.  There  is  also  a  foundery  for 
the  melting  of  scrap  or  old  iron,  conducted  upon  some- 
what similar  principles. 

Neither   sailing-packet   nor  coach  departing  for  the 


*  Loose  bonnets,  of  a  liglit  gi^en  or  dark  blue  colour, 
worn  by  American  females. 


southwest  during  the  ensuing  twenty-four  hours,  I  pro- 
ceeded in  the  steamer  to  St.  Andrews,  a  sea-port  of  con- 
siderahlo  importance  on  a  peninsula  of  New  Brunswiek, 
thirteen  miles  from  Eistport.  The  scenery  up  the  hay  is 
fine  and  bold,  the  Shamcook  Hill  rising  in  rear  of  the 
town  to  the  height  of  HOO  feet,  the  only  paper-mill  in 
the  province  being  situated  upon  tlie  small  river  whieli 
flows  near  it,  and  bears  the  same  name.  Wlien  we  ar- 
rived within  two  miles  of  the  town,  the  tide  was  half  ebb, 
and,  the  night  being  stormy  and  dark,  the  steamer  ran 
its  keel  deep  into  the  mud.  After  remaining  there  suf- 
ficiently long  to  exhaust  all  our  stock  of  patience,  wc 
took  to  the  boat,  and,  landing  upon  the  beach  near  a 
light-house,  sought  our  way,  drenched  with  rain,  and 
covered  with  mud,  to  the  hotel.  The  light-house  (lucus 
a  non  lueendo,  again!)  shows  no  light,  the  establishment 
necessary  for  trimming  lamps,  watching,  &e.,  putting 
the  tliird  port  in  New  lirunswick  to  the  c.vpense  of  thirty 
pounds  per  annum,  which  was  deemed  too  e.-itravagant  a 
sum  for  the  benefit  of  three  hundred  inward  and  outward 
bound  sail  annually,  was  accordingly  reduced,  the  light 
being  removed  to  another  situation,  Uiree  hundred  yards 
from  the  point  against  which  it  is  intended  to  warn 
mariners.  The  present  beacon  is  merely  a  common  lan- 
tern placed  in  a  pigeon-box  bow-window,  protruding 
from  the  second  story  of  a  house,  where  its  dim  rays  are 
exhibited  at  an  annual  contract  of  fifteen  pounds,  thougli 
it  can  barely  be  distinguished  from  the  light  in  any  other 
window  in  the  town. 

Tlie  steamer  had  reached  her  customary  anehora:;.' 
ground  during  the  night,  but  was  higli  and  dry  at  tli' 
usual  time  for  sailing,  having  drifted  from  her  anehi,)i> 
by  the  heavy  gale.  The  rain  still  continuing  to  poui- 
down,  I  resolved  to  return  by  water  to  Eastport,  in  pre- 
ference to  talking  the  American  coach  from  Robbinstown, 
opposite  to  St.  Andrew's  ;  and,  having  a  few  hours  to 
spare,  I  walked  througli  the  town  despite  of  the  storm. 
It  is  one  of  the  neatest  in  the  provinces,  contains  from 
1500  to  1800  inhabitant.^,  and  has  a  considerable  trade 
with  the  West  Indies.  As  the  name  would  almost  imply, 
the  population  is  chiefly  of  Scottish  descent,  but  the  in- 
fluential people  of  every  class  were  absent  at  Frcderieton, 
Bubpccnaed  as  witnesses  in  a  trial  of  libel  upon  a  revenue 
otiieer  by  tiie  editor  of  a  newspaper. 

While  busily  engaged  in  taking  a  sketch  the  morning 
after  my  return  to  Eastport,  the  blue  Peter  and  loosened 
topsail  of  the  Portland  packet  by  chance  caught  my  eye. 
Leaping  fence  and  ditch,  I  soon  gained  the  inn,  w.herc  I 
found  the  landlord  bustling  about  in  sad  distress  at  my 
absence,  the  captain  having  already  sent  twice  in  search 
of  me.  In  a  few  minutes  more  I  was  on  board  tile 
"Boundary"  schooner  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons, 
witli  forty-five  passengers,  and  seventeen  of  that  number 
in  the  small  cabin.  Our  skipper  was  a  hale,  weatlio 
beaten,  healthy-loolting  sailor,  a  native  of  New  Brun; 
wick,  but  a  naturalized  American,  so  tliat  he  might  be 
qualified  to  command  the  vessel.  He  was  quite  an  oddity 
in  Ills  way ;  I  asked  him  one  evening,  for  want  of  some- 
thing better  to  talk  about,  when  I  came  upon  deck, 
whether  he  tliought  we  should  have  any  more  wind  dur- 
ing the  night.  "  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  more  about 
it  in  the  morning,"  was  his  gruff  reply.  In  less  tJian 
five  minutes  a  lady  tottered  up  the  hatchway,  "  Will  it 
rain,  captain  ?"  "  You  had  better  apply  to  the  clerk  of 
the  weather,  ma'am  ;  he's  able  to  tell  you  more  about  it 
than  I,"  said  the  rough  old  tar.  Standing  out  of  the  bay 
by  Grand  Manan  Isle,  we  found  a  heavy  head  swell  upon 
tlie  sea  from  tlie  gale  of  the  preceding  days,  which 
caused  the  usual  commotion  amongst  the  fresh-water 
Bailors.  Our  little  vessel,  however,  cut  her  way  gallantly 
through  it  until  the  second  day,  when,  the  weather  inod( 
rating,  she  glided  gracefiilly  and  smoothly  upon  licr 
course.  All  the  passengers  were  again  alive ;  the  gen 
Uemen  congregated  in  the  cabin,  discussing  the  well 
worn  and  hackneyed  subject  of  politics,  and  the  merit! 
of  the  several  candidates  for  the  presidential  chair.  Jack 
son.  Clay,  and  Wirt,  were  in  turn  abused,  and  the  moral: 
of  all  being  called  into  question,  the  argument  somehow 
or  other  branched  off  at  a  tangent,  and,  settling  down 
into  one  upon  religion,  continued  witli  but  little  inter, 
mission  for  ten  hours,  and  was  resumed  witli  as  much 
vigour  the  following  day. 

On  Sunday  the  14th  of  October  we  were  off  Mancgin 
Isle,  the  scene  of  action  between  the  "  Bo.tcr"  and  "  En- 
terprise"  in  1813 ;  and  the  passengers,  having  requested 
a  Nova  Scolian  Calvinistic  preacher  to  favour  us  wi" 
discourse,  had  all  assembled  upon  the  flour  barrels 
which  the  deck  was  covered.  A  heavy  squall  coming  „.., 
when  every  one  was  wrapt  in  deep  attention,  nearly  threw 
the  schooner  upon  its  beam  ends,  and  dispersed  the  meet 
ing  in  a  most  unceremonious  manner  ;  some  rolling  away 
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to  leeward,  and  others  down  the  companion  ladder,  did 
lot  make  their  appearance  again  until  we  arrived  in 
lort.  The  wind  freshened  to  a  stiff  gale  off-sliore  towards 
unset,  and  rather  unfavourable  for  ma!- ing  Portland 
harbour,  where  the  captain  ini.  n.:.  i  h,:.<u\,ii^  to  land 
part  of  the  passengers,  iiiilr.'  I      i.i     .    .'.  '  :;|  ll-,o  others, 

who  were  bound  for  Best :  la!   it  was  a 

fair  wind  for  that  port,  pro|i>.' (I   iil:    ns  (here  and 

defraying  our  expenses  back  lo  I'orll.ind.  All  agreed  to 
lis  arrangement,  excepting  myself,  who  would  not  con- 
mt  to  being  taken  a  circuitous  route  of  two  hundred 
liles  when  the  vessel  was  within  three  miles  of  its  dcs- 
ned  port,  and  merely  to  please  a  party  of  people  to 
whom  time  was  an  object  of  no  importance,  and  who 
would  not  put  themselves  to  the  sliglit  inconvenience  of 
a  few  hours'  delay  to  please  me.  After  holding  on  for 
about  an  hour,  and  perceiving  that  the  general  opinion 
must  be  that  1  was  both  obstinate  and  unaccommodating, 
I  relented,  and  agreed  to  proceed  to  Boston  ;  but,  when 
the  deputation  applied  to  the  rough  old  seaman,  he  an- 
cd,  to  my  infinite  satisfaction,  that  "  he  had  never 
sailed  for  Portland  w^ithout  making  it."  The  wind  how- 
hauling  still  more  a-head,  and  a  short  high  sea 
rising,  into  which  the  schooner  plunged  so  heavily  that 
she  could  only  carry  the  foresail,  while  she  made  as 
much  lee  as  head-way,  the  old  skipper  was  reluctantly 
obliged,  two  hours  before  midnight,  to  bear  up  for  Bos- 
ton. Running  along  the  coast,  in  sight  of  numerous 
liiv||tJ,oi)>^.'-'  'fitere  being  seventeen  in  a  hundred  miles,) 
i'l  iiiH'  li.iM  w.'  entered  Boston  Bay,  after  a  long  1 
:  , ,-;  from  Eastport. 
II  :      ,.  I   ;ill  the   lions  during  my  previous; 

Lncic  \'. ..::  n,jLliing  to  detain  me  beyond  one  d.iv,  win 
passed  in  strolling  about  the  city.  W'.i-lin  l.-n',  :i 
was  encircled  as  filthily  as  ever,  and  1  i ,  - 
marching  about  as  before  in  their  fli  .  .  i 
half-infaotry  uniform.  One  novr'.ly  V.f  n-  w.:-, 
Troraont  Theatre  was  open,  and  I  attended  to  wil 
Wallaek's  performance  in  the  "  Brigand"  and  " '. 
Day."  The  last  time  I  had  seen  the  former,  was  ii 
Amateur  Theatre  at  Calcutta,  where  tlie  characters,  with 
the  exception  of  that  performed  by  the  "  Star"  of  the 
night,  were  much  better  sustamed,  and  the  scenic 
rangcments  altogether  superior.  There  were  many 
congruities,  such  as  a  young  man  apparently  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  dressed  as  a  dandified  ruffian,  talking  of  his 
acquaintance  with  the  old  steward  twenty-seven  j 
before.  I  never  saw  the  character  of  an  English  peasant 
properly  dressed  or  personated  by  an  American  ae 
Of  our  yeomen  they  make  idiots,  and  of  our  servants 
solent  clowns.  When  a  talented  performer  appears  upon 
the  American  boards,  he  shines  alone,  unsupported,  and 
the  piece  goes  off  dull  and  irksome  during  his  absence 
from  the  stage.  Greater  support  is  certainly  givei 
the  drama  in  America  than  in  England,  and  still  it 
boast  but  of  one  or  two  able  native  performers.  Some  of  the 
scenery,  from  the  brush  of  a  Mr.  Jones,  possessed 
siderable  merit,  and  I  thought  the  interior  of  the  house 
superior  even  to  those  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
The  ladies,  of  whom  there  was  a  very  large  attendance 
paid  a  complimentary  tribute  to  Mr.  Wallaek's  excellent 
acting  by  displaying  a  long  line  of  white  handkerchiefs 
which  were  constantly  applied  to  their  eyes ;  but  the 
male  part  of  the  audience  showed  no  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  approval,  and  an  Englishman  entering  the  house 
at  the  close  of  some  beautiful  scene  would  have  almost 
imagined  that  it  met  with  their  disapprobation.  Walk 
ing  into  tlic  capacious  and  finely-carpeted  saloon,  I  read 
a  notice  over  the  door,  "  respectfully  requesting  gentle, 
men  not  to  wear  their  hats  in  it."  Mine  was  in  my  hand 
immediately,  but,  not  seeing  another  individual  of  the 
si.xty  or  seventy  persons  who  were  present  conforming 
to  the  rule,  I  resumed  mine  forthwith,  for  the  sake  of 
uniformitj'. 

Early  the  following  morning  I  passed  through  Stone, 
ham  and  Reading ;  and,  walking  on  as  was  my  custom 
in  hopes  of  seeing  something  worth  sketching,  while 
they  "  shifted  horses,"  I  fell  in  company  with  a  man  who 
was  proceeding  in  the  same  direction.  After  answe 
his  queries,  whence  I  came,  whither  I  was  bound,  and 
passing  a  few  cursory  remarks  upon  the  cholera  and  the 
weather,  I  cross-examined  him  with  regard  to  the  quality 
of  the  soil,  and  what  kind  of  a  harvest  had  been  gather- 
ed during  my  absence.  One  of  his  answers  was  unique 
and  descriptive.  "  Why,  sir,  turn  a  goose  into  a  ten-acre 
lot  of  it  at  spring,  and  it  will  come  out  at  fall  thinner 
than  it  went  in ;  it  could  not  get  its  bill  between  the 
stones  to  pick  up  the  grasshoppers,  and  tliere  are  plenty 
oftUem."  The  country  certainly  did  not  promise  much, 
but  the  apple  trees  were  weighed  to  the  ground  with  ths 
ovcrpoweiing  load  of  fruit.     Wc  crossed  the  rapid  and 
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ow  stream  of  the  Mcrrimae,  nearly  two  hundred 
yards  in  width,  three  miles  beyond  Andover,  where  there 
are  the  fine  buildings  of  an  extensively  patronised  theo- 
logical seminary.  At  the  village  of  Mcthuen,  seven 
miles  farther,  I  walked  to  view  some  falls  on  the  Spicket 
Creek  during  the  time  the  letters  were  sorting,  and  was 
well  punished  for  breaking  the  vows  I  had  made  not  to 
look  at  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  cataract  for  another 
twelvemonth,  so  surfeited  had  I  been  with  them.  Upon 
a  moderate  calculation,  about  a  hat-full  per  minute  con- 
trived to  escape  over  a  rocky  ledge  tl-.irty  feet  in  height, 
from  a  dam  which  diverted  the  main  body  of  the  stream 
to  two  large  grist  mills. 

We  had  six-in-hand  throughout  our  journey  over  tolera- 
bly good  roads,  witli  a  light  load,  and  I  never  saw  men 
more  expert  in  their  business  than  coachmen  on  the  two 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  road  between  Boston  and  Bur- 
lington.  Il  was  rather  amusing  to  witness  the  manner 
in  which  they  restrained  the  horses  when  descending  a 
steep  hill,  wrapping  tiie  reins  of  the  leaders  round  their 
arms  up  to  the  elbows,  using  their  feet  to  those  of  the 
wheelers,  and  then,  leaning  back  on  their  seat,  with  the 
whip  tlirown  upon  the  roof  of  the  coach,  they  tugged 
away  with  both  hand  and  foot. 

By  sunset  we  arrived  at  Concord,  the  capital  of  New 
Hampshire,  situated  upon  a  light  sandy  soil  on  the  wes- 
tern bank  of  the  Merrimac,  which  is  navigable  for  boats 
to  Sewall's  Falls,  a  few  miles  higher.  The  town,  con- 
taining about  2000  inhabitants  and  five  churches,  con- 
sists of  two  streets  running  north  and  south,  each  more 
tlian  a  hundred  feet  wide  and  a  mile  in  length,  with  a 
row  of  large  drooping  elms  on  each  side.  The  houses 
are  of  a  pretty  style  of  architecture,  with  double  veran- 
dahs supported  by  light  colonnades,  and  may  vie  will 
(hose  of  Northampton  on  the  Connecticut  river.  The 
State  House,  a  fine  granite  building  with  two  wings,  the 
roof  sui-mounted  by  a  light  tower,  dome,  and  globe,  with 
a  prodigious  golden  eagle  to  crown  all,  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  grass  square  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  by 
one  hundred  paces,  with  iron  railing  in  front  and  rear. 
I  never  entered  one  of  tlie  state  capitals  but  I  found 
some  additions  or  alterations  making  in  the  prisons,  and, 
though  not  a  Howard,  I  generally  pryed  into  all.  The 
Americans  have  an  excellent  system  of  admitting  visitors 
to  these  institutions,  upon  payment  of  a  trifling  sum, 
usually  a  shilling  sterling,  which  is  sufficient  to  keep 
away  mere  idlers,  tlie  incurious,  and  the  old  accomplices 
of  the  prisoners,  and  to  produce  an  income  ii'om  which 
salaries  are  allowed  to  extra  keepers,  whose  time  is  oc- 
cupied in  attendance  upon  visiters.  In  the  Concord 
prison,  sixty  moles  (five  of  them  for  life)  were  confined, 
and  one  female,  who,  according  to  the  keeper's  account, 
was  a  more  troublesome  and  mutinous  subject  than  all 
the  rest  together.  It  was  conducted  partly  on  the  Au- 
burn system,  but  fell  far  short  of  it  in  interior  economy 
and  indeed  in  every  other  resiieet :  the  shops,  cells,  and 
kitchen  were  not  equally  clean,  nor  were  the  prisoners 
under  tlie  same  discipline  and  good  management.  When 
at  work,  the  prisoners  are  allowed  to  converse  upon  sub- 
jects connected  with  their  trade,  the  keeper  acknowledg- 
ing it  would  be  an  improvement  if  total  silence  could  he 
insisted  upon,  but  stating  that  some  communication  be- 
tween them  was  indispensable  (at  Auburn,  however,  it 
is  not  permitted.)  The  articles  which  they  manufacture 
are  not  disposed  of  according  to  contract,  but  by  the 
warden,  with  the  same  injurious  effect  to  the  industrious, 
artisans  in  the  neighbourhood  as  at  Auburn.  The  trades 
were  few,  being  shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  carriage- 
makers,  and  stone-masons :  these  latter  were  employed 
in  erecting  an  additional  wing  to  the  prison,  to  contain 
three  tiers,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  honey-comb 
cells  in  use  at  Auburn.  Heretofore,  from  two  to  eight 
prisoners  have  been  confined  during  the  night  in  a  large, 
badly-ventilated  cell,  with  a  solid  iron  door,  and  a  nar. 
row  loop-hole  to  admit  a  breath  of  air  and  ray  of  light. 
This  free  intercourse  in  their  cells  has  been  the  cause  of 
several  attempts  to  regain  tlieir  liberty.  The  use  of  the 
lash  has  not  been  introduced,  the  refractory  being  pun- 
ished by  solitary  confinement ;  but,  when  the  latter  is 
adopted  to  the  extent  of  the  Auburn  system,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  former  can  be  dispensed  with,  or,  if 
so,  what  will  be  the  means  used  to  keep  up  the  neces- 
sary discipline. 

From  Concord  we  waded,  on  the  18th  of  October, 
through  eighteen  miles  of  white  sand,  to  breakfast  at  the 
village  of  Sandbornton,  leaving  the  Shaker  settlement  at 
Canterbury  three  or  four  miles  to  the  right.  Some  of 
the  houses  were  similar  to  many  I  had  observed  in  the 
British  provinces,  being  built  without  any  foundation, 
and  merely  resting  like  a  large  box  upon  the  levelled 
ground,  or  on  a  piece  of  rock  at  each  angle,  and,  from  all 
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appearances,  very  liable  to  be  blown  over  by  the  first 
heavy  gale.  Such  a  fate  had  befallen  one  I  saw  in  Nova 
Scotia,  which  was  literally  topsy-turvy.  The  road  was 
carried  over  the  apcY  of  every  sugar-loaf  hill  between  the 
manufacturing  town  of  Meredith  and  Centre  Harbour 
upon  Lake  VVinnipiseogee,  when  a  circuit  of  half  a  milu 
would  have  taken  it  upon  nearly  a  dead  level.  The  lat- 
ter village  is  situated  at  the  western  end  of  this  lake  with 
the  long  name.  The  sheet  of  water  is  twenty-three  miles 
in  length,  and  varies  from  two  to  five  in  width,  and  is  so 
studded  wfth  islands  as  to  warrant  the  assertion  of  the 
country  people  that  there  are  as  many  as  there  aie  days 
in  tlie  year.  The  dominion  of  the  sovereign  of  some  of 
them  would  not  however  extend  over  more  than  five 
square  feet  of  solid  rock,  nine  inches  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  A  steamer  was  upon  the  stocks,  intended 
for  the  navigation  of  the  lake ;  and  it  was  in  contempla- 
tion to  form  an  inland  communication  with  the  tide- 
waters and  Connecticut  Riter,  by  Squam  Lake,  two 
miles  to  the  northwest.  Baker's  River,  and  a  chain  of 
ponds.  It  is  four  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet  above 
thesurfaceof  the  Atlantic,  andtwo  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  above  the  Merrimac,  at  the  junction  of  their  waters, 
m  the  sum- 
miles  from 

VVinnipiseogee,  but  tlie  scenery  was  too  wooded  and 
had  too  great  a  sameness  fur  my  taste.  The  road  cir- 
cled round  the  base  of  the  hill,  which  appeared  at  a  dis- 
tance, with  the  sun  shining  upon  it,  like  burning 
lava,  so  brilliant  were  the  antumnal  tints  of  the  trees. 
Dense  forests  of  pine  stretched  far  away  upon  every  side 
and  at  the  base  of  the  Sandwich  mountains,  3000  leet  in 
height,  whose  summits  were  thickly  enveloped  in  clouds. 
The  narrow  stream  of  the  Bear  Camp,  witli  which  the 
road  ran  parallel,  was  choked  up  with  masses  of  timber 
which  had  been  cut  the  preceding  winter,  and,  flouting 
down  towards  the  Saco,  had  been  left  by  the  falling  of 
the  waters.  In  many  places,  for  the  distance  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  we  could  not  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  stream, 
such  a  perfect  and  solid  bridge  had  been  formed  oyer  it 
by  the  logs. 

Heavy  rain  set  in  at  sunset,  and,  to  add  to  our  misfor- 
tunes,  we  were  detained  two  hours  at  a  small  inn  near 
Tamworth  for  the  Dover  coach,  which  brought  an  ad- 
dition of  a  fat  gentleman,  who,  weighing  at  least  twenty 
Btone,  occupied  a  third  of  tlie  interior  of  the  two-horse 
vehicle  in  which  we  were  to  proceed.  When  our  coach- 
man  saw  liis  new  passenger  squeezing  himself  edge-ways 
out  of  his  late  conveyance,  he  exclaimed,  viith  a  shrug 
of  his  shoulders,  in  great  astonishment  and  alarm,  «  Aly 
eye  I  a'nt  he  a  burster?  it  might  well  be  late;  we  shan't 
see  the  end  of  our  journey  this  night."  Preferring  ex- 
posure to  the  rain  to  being  crushed  to  a  mummy  with 
five  insides  ijpon  two  seats,  I  took  my  place  with  the 
coachman,  who  found  it  no  easy  task  to  steer  us  safely 
between  the  large  stumps  which  Uned  the  narrow  open- 
ing, misnamed  a  road,  througii  the  forest  of  Norway 
pine.  The  darkness  of  the  night  was  rendered  more 
gloomy  Ijy  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees  ;  so,  while  the 
coachman  attended  to  the  intricate  navigation,  he  re- 
quested me  to  "  fix"  the  lamps,  the  oil  and  wicks  being 
of  so  bad  a  quality  as  to  fully  occupy  me  in  trimming 
and  snuffing  throughout  tliirteen  most  dreary  miles. 
After  twice  breaking  down,  both  of  which  accidents 
were  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  fat  man  and  his  carpet 
bags,  we  succeeded  in  reaching  Gonway,  seventy-three 
miles  from  Concord,  by  half  past  nine  o'clock,  after  a  fa- 
tiguing and  rough  journey  of  eighteen  hours. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
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The  year  was  now  so  fast  upon  the  wane,  tlie  days 
shortening,  and  the  weather  so  intensely  cold,  that  it  re- 
quired no  small  stock  of  resolution  to  enable  one  to  desert 
a  warn)  be()  at  a  quarter  to  three  in  the  morning,  and  en- 
coynter  a  keen  northwester.  Jn  four  hours  we  arrived 
at  Bartlett,  sixteen  miles  from  Conway,  when  I  walked 
out  with  my  sketch-book  while  break&st  was  preparing, 
for  the  purpose  of  attempting  an  outline  of  the  fine  moun- 
tain  B,eei)ery,  b.ut  could  r,ot  command  my  pencil,  and 
Bpon  found  my  way  back  shivering  to  the  house,  where  I 
eso()i>ced  myself  in  a  corner  by  the  bright  kitchen  fire  until 
the  eoaeh  was  once  more  ready  to  start.  We  were  now 
hemmed  in  by  lofty  mountains,  between  which  the  road 
wound,  preserving  a  (eyel  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Saco, 
a  strong  mountain  torrent,  which,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
croaclimenls  made  upon  it  with  strong  embankments,  only 
allowed  sufficient  space  for  a  single  carriage  to  pass  in 


many  places  between  the  rocky  barrier  on  the  one  hand 
and  its  impetuous  waters,  a  considerable  depth  beneath, 
on  Die  other.  Numerous  broad  water-courses,  which  bore 
the  marks  of  great  periodical  inundations  when  they  are 
swollen  to  gigantic  rivers,  descend  to  it  from  the  moun- 
tains' tops,  being,  as  a  gentleman,  who  was  by  chance  my 
fellow-passenger,  with  great  pathos  exijresaed  it,  "  as  the 
veins  and  sinews  to  the  human  constitution."  All  vestiges 
of  cultivation  ceased  from  Bartlett  until  the  seventh  mile, 
when  we  arrived  at  a  small  farm  in  a  solitary  but  pretty 
spot,  which  had  been  nearly  carried  away  by  the  floods  six 
years  previously,  with  a  loss  of  land  of  the  value  of  2000 
dollars  to  the  proprietor.  Another  hour's  drive  brought 
us  to  the  Notch  of  the  While  Mountains,  when  I  alighted 
from  the  coach  with  a  request  that  my  baggage  should  be 
left  at  an  inn  eight  miles  farther,  and  sat  down  by  the 
road  side  to  admire  the  awfully  grand  and  sublime  spec- 
tacle which  the  Notch  presents. 

The  day  which  had  been  so  cloudy  and  cold  in  the  early 
part  became  more  favourable,  and  the  sun  darted  its  in- 
vigorating rays  through  the  clouds,  resting  on  the  summit 
of  the  bleak  and  precipitous  rocks  with  which  the  valley 
is  bounded.  By  degrees  the  light  vapours  arose,  melting 
into  air,  or  floating  away  gracefully  and  majestically,  and 
laid  open  a  scene  which  would  defy  the  pencil  of  any  artist 
to  delineate  faithfully.  The  Notch,  as  the  terms  iniplies, 
is  a  narrow  pass,  six  miles  in  length,  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  White  Mountains,  the  loftiest  of  which.  Mount 
Washington,  is  6234  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  but 
on  e'ach  side  of  the  pass  they  rise  only  from  1800  to  2000, 
at  an  angle  of  about  -15°,  forming  a  valley  less  than  half  a 
mile  in  width  between  their  bases,  and  down  which  the 
roaring  Saco  takes  its  course.  The  whole  extent  of  their 
front  is  furrowed  and  scarred  by  the  tremendous  storm  of 
July,  1826;  and  the  valley,  choked  up  with  trees  uptorn 
by  the  roots,  remnants  of  bridges,  buildings,  and  huge 
masses  of  rock  piled  upon  each  other  in  the  greatest  dis- 
order, presents  what  might  be  almost  imagined  as  the 
wreck  of  nature.  A  melancholy  and  interesling  story  is 
connected  with  this  storm,  which  v.-ill  for  years  to  come  be 
the  cause  of  thousands  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  AVhite 
.Mountains.  I  give  it  as  related  to  me  by  one  who, 
though  not  an  eye-witness,  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
at  the  time  it  occurred ;  it  was  as  follows :— A  farmer  of  the 
name  of  Willey,  with  his  wife,  five  children,  and  two  la- 
bourers, occupied  a  house  with  a  small  farm  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  valley.  They  were  much  esteemed  for  their 
hospitable  attentions  to  travellers,  who,  overtaken  by  night, 
sought  shelter  at  their  hearth,  which  was  the  only  one  in 
the  Notch,  their  nearest  neighbours  being  at  the  farm  afore- 
mentioned,  six  miles  distant.  The  hills  at  that  time  were 
tliickly  overgrown  with  forest  trees  and  shrubs  ;  nor  had 
any  thing  ever  occurred  to  make  them  suspicious  of  the 
safety  of  their  position,  until  the  descent  of  a  small  ava- 
lanche, or  slide  of  earth,  near  the  house,  in  the  month  of 
June,  1826,  so  terrified  them  by  the  havoc  it  caused,  that 
they  erected  a  small  camp  in  what  they  deemed  a  more 
secure  place,  half  a  mile  lower  down  the  Saco.  The  sum- 
mer had  been  unusually  dry  until  the  beginning  of  July, 
when  the  clouds  poUecting  about  the  mountains  poured 
forth  their  waters  as  though  the  floodgates  of  the  heavens 
were  opened,  the  wind  blew  in  most  terrific  hurricanes, 
and  coiitinued  with  unabated  violence  for  several  days. 
On  the  night  of  the  gBth  of  the  month,  the  tempest  in- 
creased to  a  fearful  extent,  the  lightning  flashed  so  vivid- 
ly, accompanied  by  such  awful  howling  of  wind  and 
roaring  of  thunder,  that  the  peasantry  imagined  the  day 
of  judgment  was  at  hand.  At  break  of  day  on  the  27th, 
the  lofty  mountains  were  seamed  with  the  numerous 
avalanches  which  had  descended  during  the  night.  Every 
one  fell  anxious  respecting  the  safety  of  the  family  in  the 
valley,  but  some  days  elapsed  before  the  river  subsided 
so  far  from  its  extraordinary  height  as  to  allow  any  en- 
quiries to  be  made.  A  peasant  swimming  his  horse 
across  an  eddy  was  the  first  person  who  entered  the 
Notch,  when  the  terrible  spectacle  of  the  entire  face  of 
the  hills  having  descended  in  a  body  presented  itself. 
The  Willeys'  house,  which  remained  untouched  amidst 
the  vast  chaos,  did  not  contain  any  portion  of  the  family, 
whose  bodies,  after  a  search  of  some  days,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  children,  were  discovered  buried  under 
some  drift-wood  within  200  yards  of  the  door,  the  hands 
of  Miss  Wiilcy  and  a  labourer  grasping  the  same  frag- 
ment. They  had  all  evidently  retired  to  rest,  and  most 
probably,  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  an  avalanche,  had 
rushed  out  of  the  house,  when  they  were  swept  away  by 
the  overwhelming  torrent  of  earth,  trees,  and  water.  The 
most  miraculous  fact  is  that  the  avalanche,  descending 
with  the  vast  impetuosity  an  abrupt  declivity  of  1500  feet 
would  give  it,  approached  within  four  feet  of  the  house, 
when  suddenly  dividing  it  swept  round,  and,  carrying 


away  an  adjoining  stable  with  some  horses,  it  again 
formed  a  junction  within  a  few  yards  of  the  front.  A 
flock  of  sheep  which  had  sought  shelter  under  the  lee  of 
the  house  were  saved ;  but  the  family  had  fled  from  the 
only  spot  where  any  safety  could  have  been  found,  every 
other  part  of  the  valley  being  buried  to  the  depth  of  se- 
veral feet,  and  their  camp  overwhelmed  by  the  largest 
avalanche  which  fell.  A  person  standing  in  rear  of  the 
house  can  now  with  ease  step  upon  the  roof,  the  earth 
forming  such  a  perpendicular  and  solid  wall. 

A  small  avalanche  was  seen  descending  from  one  of  the 
mountains  some  days  after  the  above  occurrence.  The 
thick  pine  forest  at  first  moved  steadily  along  in  its  up- 
right position,  but  soon  began  to  totter  in  its  descent,  and 
fell  headlong  down  with  redoubled  fury  and  violence,  fol- 
lowed by  rivers  of  floating  earth  and  stones,  which  spread 
over  the  plain,  carrying  devastation  far  and  wide.  The 
long  heat  of  summer  had  so  dried  and  cracked  the  ground 
that  the  subsequent  rains  found  easy  admission  under  the 
roots  of  trees,  which,  loosened  by  the  violence  of  the 
wind,  required  but  little  to  set  the  whole  in  motion. 
There  was  no  tradition  of  a  similar  descent  having  ever 
taken  place ;  but,  upon  a  close  examinatiou,  traces  of  one 
which  had  evidently  occurred  more  than  a  century  before 
could  be  discovered  amongst  the  forest. 

A  chance  stone  rolling  down  the  mountain's  side,  and 
a  partridge  starting  up  from  under  my  feet  during  the 
time  I  was  occupied  in  sketching,  brought :     '       ' 


shudde 
descendii 


over  my  limbs,  and  the  very  idea  of ; 


ng  me  t 


edme 


ntary 
inche 
hurry 


through  my  work  and  pursue  my  progress  out  of  the 
lonely  valley.  The  ground  ascends  gradually  to  the  gap, 
which  is  twenty  feet  wide,  between  lofty  barriers  of  solid 
rock,  the  Saco  and  road  both  passing  through  this  space, 
which  was  widened  by  blasting  twenty-two  years  since. 
Previous  to  that  time  the  road  passed  over  the  summit  of 
the  rocks,  at  so  precipitous  a  pitch  that  the  farmers  were 
obliged  to  carry  their  produce  on  its  way  to  Portland  over 
that  part  of  the  road  themselves,  assisting  their  horses  by 
means  of  ropes  and  the  bridle  up  the  ascent.  A  new 
sleigh,  formed  of  two  young  pine-trees,  in  a  few  minutes 
enabled  them  to  pursue  their  journey.  The  Saco  rises  in 
a  small  flat  opposite  T.  Crawford's  inn,  half  a  mile  far- 
ther, from  which  to  E.  Crawford's,  where  I  found  my 
baggage,  was  four  miles  through  an  almost  impenetrable 
forest. 

There  being  no  other  visiters  at  this  late  season,  my 
evenings  were  passed  by  the  fire-side  in  listening  to  my 
host's  lengthy  stories  about  hunting  the  cariboo,  moose, 
deer,  bears,  and  partridges,  with  which  the  mountains 
abound,  and  which  he  went  in  pursuit  of  with  a  gun  of 
four  feet  barrel ;  or  in  sympathi.=ing  with  him  in  his  dis- 
tress at  what  he  considered  hir.  sole  property  being 
poached  upon  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  proprietor  of 
a  rival  hotel,  which  was  opened  within  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  and,  displaying  a  gaily  painted  sign  of  a  lion  (like 
a  snarling  cur)  and  an  eagle,  looking  unutterable  things  at 
each  other  from  opposite  sides  of  the  globe,  had  already 
attracted  numerous  guests.  Mine  host  stated  the  merits 
of  his  case  with  great  eloquence,  and,  from  his  having 
been  the  original  guide,  surveyor,  and  maker  of  the  road 
up  the  mountain,  he  had  some  right  to  look  upon  the  new 
comer  in  the  light  of  an  interloper.  The  spirit  of  rivalry 
had,  however,  proved  of  some  service,  having  incited  him 
to  make  considerable  additions  to  his  own  house,  all 
of  which  were  run  up  with  true  American  expedition. 
The  while  pine  was  growing  in  the  forest  in  January,  and 
in  June  formed  an  inhabited  house,  the  planks,  which  cost 
only  five  dollars  per  thousand,  being  kiln-dried  as  soon  as 
they  came  from  the  saw-mill. 

After  waiting  most  patiently  two  days  for  the  clouds  to 
clear  off',  and  afford  me  a  sight  of  the  lofty  mountains,  I 
resolved  to  take  my  departure  the  following  morning, 
without  attaining  the  grand  objcetof  my  journey.  Upon 
awaking  on  the  21st  of  October,  after  a  violent  stormy 
night,  I  found  the  window  of  .iiy  room  thickly  incrustcd 
with  frost.  In  an  instant  1  sprang  out  of  bed,  and,  seeing 
a  clear  blue  sky,  hurried  on  my  dress,  tumbled  down  stairs 
head  foremost,  minus  hat,  stock,  and  boots,  but  with 
pencils,  paper,  rubber,  and  board  in  hand,  and  throwing 
back  the  door  of  the  house,  rushed  into  the  open  air  to 
seize  the  lonjr-wishcd-for  sketch,  when,  lo  and  behold  ! 
thick  dark  clouds  hung  more  heavily  about  the  mountain's 
brow  than  even  on  the  preceding  days.  The  wind,  too, 
cut  like  a  razor  (that  of  the  briny  gods  upon  the  equator, 
I  mean,)  so  I  darted  up  stairs  again  into  my  berth,  and, 
burying  my  head  under  the  clothes,  blamed  myself  for 
not  having  selected  a  room  which  had  one  window  at 
least  towards  the  mountains.  My  Jiost,  however,  consol- 
ed me  at  breakfast  with  the  news  that  the  wind  was 
blowing  the  clouds  away,  and  that  my  wishes  would  be 
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[  the  course  of  the  day  ;  but,  upon  my  propos- 
;end  Mount  Wasliington,  which  was  tiiickly 
covered  with  snow,  the  guide  said  that  "  he  would  not  go 
up  for  a  five  dollar  bill,  tor  that  it  would  require  two  men 
to  hold  my  hat  on."  1  therefore  satisfied  my  climbing 
propensity  for  that  day  by  ascending  Mount  Deception, 
which  is  well  named,  and  affords  ample  fatigue  for  un- 
ambitious travellers.  The  prospect  that  tlie  ensuing  day 
would  bring  more  moderate  weather  induced  me  to  pro- 
long my  stay  for  tlie  purpose  of  ascending  the  loftiest. 

Mount  Washington  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  a  con- 
tinned  range  running  from  north  to  south,  each  of  which 
is  named  alter  the  presidents  of  the  United  States  in  suc- 
cession; but,  as  usual,  one  political  party  of  the  people 
will  not  consent  to  General  Jackson's  name  being  aggran- 
dised or  immortalised  in  the  range  of  White  Mountains. 
The  height  of  the  principal  of  this  chain  above  the  waters 
of  the  Connecticut  River  at  Lancaster,  300  miles  from  the 
sea,  is  as  follows:  Washington,  5849  feet;  Adams,  5382  ; 
Jefferson,  5280  ;  Madison,  5038 ;  Monroe,  4931 ;  Quincy, 
4470 ;  Pleasant,  or  Jackson,  4338.  T.  Crawford's  house 
is  635  liigher  than  the  Willeys',  and  345  higher  thin 
E.  Crawford's,  which  is  ]  069  feet  above  the  Connecticut. 
Avalanches  have  descended  from  all  the  summits,  and 
continued  for  a  great  distance  along  the  level  ground,  the 
largest  (which  is  from  Mount  Jackson)  being  upwards  of 
four  miles  in  length. 

At  half-past  four,  on  tlie  morning  o£  the  23d  of  Octo- 
ber, I  set  off  in  company  with  a  guide  for  the  foot  of 
Mount  Wasliington,  leaving  the  selection  of  the  road  to 
my  steed,  whicl: 


1,  having  served  a  long  apprenticeship,  car- 
irough  the  huckleberry  swamps  and  forest 


for  six  miles.  We  were  detained  a  few  minutes 
some  windfalls,  which  the  guide  cleared  away  with  hi.« 
axe ;  and  after  fording  two  small  creeks,  and  the  broad 
bed  of  the  Ammonoosuck  river  four  different  times,  we 
arrived  at  a  place  where  the  road  being  impassable  for 
horses,  we  tied  them  to  a  tree  and  commenced  the  ascent. 
The  guide  favoured  me  with  brief  advice  upon  the  thesis 
of"  Festina  lentfe,"  and,  profiting  by  his  hint  of  not  com- 
mencing the  journey  at  too  rapid  a  pace,  I  led  the  way 
up  a  rough  and  steep  path,  which  admitted  of  our  walk- 
ing only  in  Indian  file.  It  became  excessively  precipit- 
ous at  Jacob's  ladder,  100  feet  in  height,  which  is  formed 
of  smootli  angular  stones,  and  could  not  be  ascended  ex- 
cept by  assistance  from  the  roots  of  neighbouring  trees 
The  lower  part  of  the  mountain  was  covered  witli  deej 
moss  and  forest,  which  diminished  in  growth  as  we  as 
ccnded  ;  the  beach  and  mountain-ash  gave  way  to  spruce 
which  dwindled  at  every  step,  and  at  the  cape  of  a  long 
projecting  ridge  called  the  "  Camel's  Rump"  it  did  not 
grow  more  than  six  inches  high,  the  branches  shooting 
out  in  long  horizontal  fibres,  inclined  towards  the  base, 
as  if  seeking  shelter  from  the  strong  gusts  of  wind  which 
sweep  down  the  mountain's  side.  At  Table  Rock,  tw 
miles  from  the  base,  all  vegetation  ceased,  excepting 
few  occasional  patches  of  cranberries  and  coarse  grasi 
which,  half  a  mile  fartlier,  gave  place  to  sharp  glittering 
fragments  of  rock,  partly  overgrown  with  gray 
All  natural  landmarks  ceasing,  small  fragments  of  loose 
stones  have  been  erected  for  the  guidance  of  people  who 
may  be  enveloped  in  the  clouds.  After  climbing  up  - 
or  two  steep  pitches,  we  gained  the  summit  at  a  quarter 
past  eight,  having  been  an  hour  and  three  quarters  i 
performance  of  three  miles  from  the  base.  The 
from  it  is  most  extensive,  nearly  one  hundred  mountain 


icarly  ten  feet  deep  in  the  ravines  upon  the  eastern  side 
nd  for  several  days  had  again  covered  the  last  nil  e  o! 
he  ascent  with  a  fresh  coat.  The  walk  had  so  heated 
lie  that  when  I  sat  down  on  the  cold  rock,  to  partake  ol 
lur  bread  and  cheese  breakfast,  with  ice  in  lien  of  «atei 
(tlie  springs  being  frozen,)  the  keen  air  almost  made  m\ 
blood,  which  had  been  accustomed  to  warmer  climc 
freeze  in  my  veins,  llie  thermometer  standing  three  dc 

!  below  the  freezing  point  at  nine  o'clock,  with 
cloudless  sky.  The  Ammonoosuck  River,  ri«jng  in 
small  pond  between  the  summits  of  Washington  an  I 
Madison,  rushes  down  the  declivity  for  4000  feet,  w  ith 
multuous  uproar,  and,  taking  its  course  pa^t  E  Craw 
ford's  house,  flows  into  the  Connecticut  a  few  miles  be 
low  Bath. 

found  the  descent  more  difficult,  though  more  rapid 
than  the  ascent,  my  feet  slipping  from  under  me  se\eral 
times  upon  the  icy  surface,and  causing  me  to  shoot  farther 
ahead  tiian  my  own  free-will  would  have  dictated      The 
guides  have   a   great  source    of  profit  in   the    beavers 
with  which  the  mountains  abound,  each  skin  producing 
dollar.     They  take  many  hundreds  of  them,  in  the  au 
mn,  by  means  of  traps  eompo.sed  of  a  larch  tree,  with 
transverse  one  upon   it,  set  along  the  side  of  the  path 
at  forty  yards'  distance  from  each  other,  and  baited  with 
meat.     In  two  hours  we  gained  the  hotel,  nine  miles  from 
summit,  and  taking  one  of  the  common  dearborns  or 
'ons  which  was  passing  a  few  minutes  after,  and  per- 
formed the  duty  of  the  mail  in  those  rough  roads,  1  pio 
edcd  thirteen  miles  through  an  uninhabited  district  to 
Bethlehem,  the  settlement  of  some  new  religious  sect, 
irrived  at  Littleton  tlic  same  evening. 


CH.iPTER  XXVII. 


NEW  YORK PASSAGE  TO  LIVERPOOL. 

Tlie  23d,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  was  cold  and  rainj 
and  the  small  village  of  Littleton,  with  its  streams  and 
sheets  blocked  up  with  rafts  and  piles  of  timber,  present 
ing  no  induceiTfent  to  move  out,  my  morning  was  passed 
away  in  flattering  the  landlady's  vanity,  at  the  expense 
of  my  own  taste,  by  praising  a  wretched  daub  (evidently 
the  handiwork  of  some  sign-painter)  intended  as  i 
rescntation  of  her  pretty  daughter,  and  afterward 
cussing  state  affairs  with  a  weather-bound  American 
traveller,  who  had  settled  it  much  to  his  own  salisfaetii 
notwithstanding  all  my  assertions  to  the  contrary,  that 
he  was  addressing  a  colonel  high 
British  army.  No  one  upon  earth,  save  a  Yankee,  could 
liavc  discovered  that  1  even  held  a  commission  of  any 
degree  ;  but  he  possesses  a  kind  of  sleight  of  hand  nr 
tliod  of  undermining  and  grubbing  out  news.  "  Well 
but,  Kernel,  you  are  taking  minutes,  and  intend  pub- 
lishing, I  cale'late  ?  You  can  prepare  your  sketches  for 
the  type  ?"  "  Well  now,  I  declare  there  is  Ethan  Craw 
ford's  and  the  White  Mountains  !  a'int  it  so  ?"  I  though 
the  man  must  be  a  decided  quiz,  and  resolved  that  he 
should  not  have  all  the  sport  to  himself,  so  gave  h' 
story  or  two,  about  the  truth  of  which  I  wished  h 
be  rather  sceptical,  of  the  finger-nails  of  the  East  Indian 
devotees  growing  through  the  back  of  their  hands 
burning  of  widows— a  banian-tree  covering  several 
of  land— the  Arab  horses  eating  sheep's  heads,  and  a  long 
string  of  similar  marvellous  but  daily 


tops  rising  beneath  the  feet  Uke  the  billowy  swellings  of  the  onset  liis  countenance  assumed  a  stare  of  the  great 


1 ;  but  it  did  not,  I  must  confess,  altogethi 
swer  ray  expectations,  nor,  to  my  taste,  was  it  equal  t( 
that  from  Mount  Holyoke,  where  all  was  richness  an( 
life.  Here  was  an  unvaried  view  of  mountain  and  dak- 
alike  covered  with  forest,  the  small  settlements  but  in- 
distinctly visible  from  such  an  altitude,  and  scarcely  re- 
lieving so  dark  a  mass.  The  course  of  the  rapid  Con- 
necticut was  marked  out  by  the  light  morning  mist  float- 
ing over  it ;  the  green  mountains  of  Vermont  were  visible 
eighty  miles  distant  in  the  west ;  and  a  long  streak  of 
light,  far  away  upon  the  eastern  horizon,  appeared  to 
point  out  the  waters  of  the  broad  Atlantic  ;  but  the  sun 
shining  brightly  upon  the  surface  of  tiie  vapours  in  the 
valleys  rendered  appearances  so  deceptive  that  it  was 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  them  and  the  numerous 
lakes  with  which  that  portion  of  the  country  abounds. 

The  summits  of  aU  the  White  Mountains,  excepting 
that  of  Washington,  which  has  a  short  flat  ridge  with  a 
slight  peak  at  each  end,  are  rounded  off,  and  composed 
of  loose  fragments  of  granite,  which,  at  the  distance  of 
some  miles,  assumes  the  white  appearance  from  which 
they  take  their  name.  The  intense  heat  of  the  American 
summer  usually  thaws  the  snow  upon  them  by  the  end 
of  August,  but  this  year  it  was  found,  during  that  month. 


and  astonishment ;  but  when  I  brouj 


chair,  and,  squirting  a  mouthful  of  tobacco  juice  into  tl 
grate,  walked  to  and  fro  upon  the  floor  of  the  room,  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  whistUng  "  Yankee  Doodle,'' 
and  thus  made  my  triumph  complete. 

I  rode  out  early  the  following  morning  to  the  i 
works  at  Franconia,  about  six  miles  distant.  They  art 
the  property  of  a  company,  and  produce  a  metal  of  soft, 
tough  quality,  considered  superior  to  any  in  the  States. 
The  ore  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  hills, 
three  miles  distant,  and  supplies  another  foundery  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  ;  both  establishments,  however, 
are  upon  a  small  scale.  Pursuing  the  Plymouth  road  for 
seven  miles,  I  entered  the  Franconia  Notch,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  White  Mountain's  range,  and  visited  the 
"Profile  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,"  which  is  a 
most  singular  lusus  natures.  An  exact  representation  of 
the  human  features,  as  seen  in  profile,  is  most  correctly 
delineated  by  the  hand  of  nature  upon  the  brow  of  a  bare 
rock  nearly  one  thousand  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
No  art  could  improve  the  effect,  nor  could  any  attempt 
be  made  to  assist  it ;  for,  the  profile  being  seen  perfect 
only  from  one  point,  the  slightest  deviation  from   that 


spot  throws  all  into  a  confu'scd  inas  The  upper  part 
of  the  rock,  too,  upon  which  it  appear  is  «o  ovei  hanging 
and  free  from  shrubs  tor  nearly  two  hundred  feet, that  all 
access  to  it  is  impracticable  One  branch  ot  the  Pemi- 
gewasset  river,  which  subsequently  tikes  the  name  of 
the  Merrimac,  rises  in  a  small  pond  at  its  base,  and  op- 
posite to  Mount  Lafayette,  which  is  four  thousand  tlirce 
hundred  feet  in  height. 

We  set  off  the  same  afternoon  in  a  mail  cart  drawn  by 
one  horse,  over  a  hilly  road  and  a  good  farming  country, 
to  tlie  Connecticut  river,  which  we  crossed  to  Waterford 
in  the  State  of  Vermont.  Walking  into  a  small  tavern  at 
seven  o'clock,  during  the  time  our  solitary  horse  was 
relieving,  we  found  a  fine  portly  landlord,  sitting  with  his 
legs  crossed,  reading  a  newspaper  by  the  blaze  of  a 
cheerful  wood  fire.  "  Good  evening,  colonel,"  said  the 
driver;  "tarnal  cold  weather  this."'  "Aye,"  answered 
the  gallant  officer,  rising  from  his  arm-chair  to  make 
room  for  us,  and  resembling  a  trundlijig  hogshead  of  ale 
in  colour  and  shape,  as  he  moved  towards  the  bar ;  "you 
are  here  sooner  than  I  cale'lated  ;  I've  been  at  work  fix- 
ing the  road  till  sun-down,  and  making  it  as  easy  for  you 
as  I  could  by  throwing  dirt  on  it."  So,  in  truth,  it  proved ; 
for  we  could  scarcely  move  two  miles  an  hour  through 
this  marsh  of  his  creation.  I  had  frequently  taken  no- 
tice of  this  novel  method  of  making  or  repairing  a  road 
in  tliese  parts  of  the  States.  The  art  consisted  in  first 
turning  the  ground  up  with  a  common  plough,  which 
was  followed  by  a  slightly  curved,  broad  board,  edged 
with  iron,  and  along  handle  attached,  which, upon  being 
elevated  by  the  person  who  had  the  guidance  of  the  ma- 
chine, penetrated  the  loose  earlli,  and  scooped  itself  full, 
when,  being  again  depressed,  the  load  was  moved  by  a 
yoke  of  oxen  to  that  part  of  the  road  which  required  re. 
pairs,  and  not  unfrequently  was  it  emptied  into  a  deep 
rut  filled  with  water.  The  Americans  in  general  are 
not  much  given  to  wasting  time,  labour,  and  expense 
upon  the  highways.  During  a  journey  of  1500  miles  I 
did  not  see  a  solitary  labourer  employed  upon  them. 

Three  hours'  cold  drive  over  the  same  miserable  roads 
took  us  by  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  to  Ca- 
bot, nine  miles  from  Danville,  where  we  had  passed  the 
night.  Thence  passing  the  pretty  falls  of  the  Winooskie, 
which  rushed  over  a  forcst-crowned  precipice  by  the 
road-side,  we  continued  along  the  course  of  the  stream  to 
Montpelier,  the  capital  of  Vermont,  containing  2000  in- 
habitants, and  situated  in  a  retired  valley  about  half  a 
mile  wide,  encircled  bv  lofty  hills,  and  at  the  junction  of 
the  Onion  and  Winooskie  rivers.  It  was  a  day  of  elec. 
tion,  and  the  State-house,  a  shabby  looking  edinceocevi. 
pying  one  side  of  a  square,  was  crowded  with  the  inhab. 
itants,  amongst  whom  a  great  sensation  had  been  created 
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A  SUBALTERN'S  FURLOUGH. 


hy  tlic  proposed  removal  of  the  scat  of  <rovernincnt  to 
Burlington  on  Lake  Cliamplain,  thirty-eight  miles  dis- 
tant. 

Six  horses  took  us  rapidly  from  Montpclicr  along  the 
margin  of  the  Onion  river,  a  narrow  stream,  but  siihjoet 
to  heavy  and  sudden  floods.  The  preeeding  year  all  tlie 
mills  and  faetories  at  Middlesex,  through  which  we  pass- 
ed, were  earried  away  by  the  waters,  and  ;in  many  in- 
Btances  rough  gravel  beds,  or  plains  of  -wliitc  sand,  had 
been  left  in  exdiange  for  rieh  and  fertile  meadows.  One 
house  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  having  floated  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  its  original  position,  without 
much  apparent  injury ;  another  had  been  left  by  tlie  re- 
tiring  of  the  waters  on  its  gable  end,  and  many  had  been 
swept  away  with  all  tlie  proprietors'  goods  and  chattels 
towards  Lake  Chaniplain.  Not  a  bridge  escaped  unin- 
jured :  wo  crossed  one,  constructed  entirely  of  thick 
planks,  upon  a  similar  principle,  and  with  similar  suc- 
cess, to  the  sloop  "  Experiment  "  at  Wasliington.  Symp- 
toms of  yielding  to  passing  carriages  early  appeared,  and 
the  centre  was  now  strengthened  and  supported  by  strong 
props  from  tlic  bed  of  the  river.  The  coachman  pulled 
up  for  a  few  minutes  to  enable  us  to  take  a  peep  at  the 
natural  bridge  near  Bolton,  the  road  passing  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  deep  chasm  at  wliose  base  it  is  formed.  Ap- 
pearances plainly  dcmonstrale  that  the  ridge  which  ap- 
pears on  each  bank  was  originally  connected,  forming 
the  dam  of  a  large  lake,  and  that  the  bridge  was  caused 
hy  the  waters  forcing  the  barrier,  and  the  falling  masses 
of  rock  becoming  wedged  in  the  narrow  space.  Four  or 
five  miles  farther  is  seen  the  loftiest  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, known  by  the  name  of  the  Camel's  Rump,  from  the 
form  of  its  summit,  which  however  bears  a  much  closer 
resemblance  to  the  Lion  Couchant  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  whole  journey  from  Montpelier  was  de- 
"ghtfully  pleasant,  and  through  a  most  romantic  valley. 


from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  in  width,  bounded  by  ab- 
at  intervals,  with 


,  limestone  rocks,  whicli 


lofty  range  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  their  rear.  Ex 
tensive  farms  of  rieh  alluvial  soil  occupied  cither  side  of 
the  Onion  river,  and  numerous  pieturesiiue  villages  were 
scattered  over  the  face  of  a  hilly  and  wooded  country. 

The  sun  had  set  ero  we  arrived  within  viev/  of  the 
buildings  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  which  crown  the 
eminence  at  the  entrance  to  Burlington.  My  limited 
time  would  not  admit  of  a  stay  of  any  duration,  but  it 
appeared,  enprissant,  a  neat,  pretty  town,  built  on  a  liglit 
Bandy  soil,  rising  gradually  from  the  lake.  Taking  the 
steamer  v;hieh  touched  at  ten  o'clock  the  same  night  on 
its  passage  from  St.  John's,  on  the  Sorel  river,  we  pro- 
ceeded up  Cliamplain,  with  a  cabin  full  of  fiery,  hot- 
lieaded  Clayites  and  Jacksonnien,  each  espousing  the 
cause  of  iiis  favourite  candidate  so  warmly,  that  sleep 
was  out  of  the  question  for  any  of  the  non-combatants. 
Fatigued  with  the  length  of  my  day's  journey,  1  retired 
early  to  my  berth  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  the  drowsy 
god  ;  but,  the  war  of  words  waging  louder  and  louder,  I 
relinquished  it,  for  the  sake  of  learning  whether  any  in- 
dividual could  possibly  broach  any  thing  new  upon  the 
subject.  The  only  instance  that  occurred  was  in  the 
person  of  a  tali,  broad-shouldered  Kentuekian,  some  six 
feet  (wo  inches  in  height,  who,  to  my  infinite  satisfaction, 
put  an  end  to  the  discussion,  and  dispersed  the  entire 
conclave,  by  saying  to  a  little  Clayman,  "  You  arc  a 
pretty  sample  of  a  white  man,  now  a'intyou?  I  wish  I 
had  a  tallow  candle  here  to  grease  your  head,  and  I  would 
swallow  you  whole."  The  man  of  Clay,  though  little  in 
body,  was  great  in  spirit,  and,  nothing  daunted,  drew 
himself  up  to  his  utmost  height,  which  did  not  e.TCeed 
five  feet  three,  and  bustling  up  to  the  tall  Kentuekian  he 
answered,  with  a  warlike  shake  of  his  head,  "  You  vrould 
find  me  a  bitter  pill,  I  guess."  The  several  disputants, 
however,  slunk  off  to  their  cots  before  the  wrath  of  the 
western  giant,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  more,  all  election- 
eering animosities  appeared  buried  in  temporary  oblivion, 
or  superseded  by  the  long  and  deep-drawn  breath  which 
issued  from  their  respective  berths. 

We  passed  the  classical  spot  of  Ticonderoga,  the  scene 
of  so  much  bloodshed,  at  break  of  day,  and  arrived  within 
a  mile  of  Whitehall  by  eight  o'clock,  wlien,  the  river  be- 
coming too  narrow  for  the  steamer,  tlie  passengers  walked 
to  tlie  town  over  a  flat,  swampy  ground,  and  immediately 
afl-er  breakfast  embarked  in  a  packet  boat,  on  the  Cham- 
plain  and  Hudson  canal.  The  piers  were  covered  with 
people,  who  assembled  to  witness  the  starting  of  the  op- 
position coaches  and  boats,  which,  as  usual  elsewhere, 
were  exerting  tliemsclves  to  ruin  each  other.  A  steamer 
gained  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  start,  but  six  horses  towed 
us  through  the  water  at  a  half  canter,  and  we  overtook 
it  upon  tlie  point  of  entering  a  lock,  when  it  again  gained 
a  Ccw  minutes   by   leaving   it  full  of  water.     Any  one 


ould  have  imagined  that  all  the  passengers  had  some 
great  stake  at  risk,  so  laboriously  did  they  toil  at  opening 
the  gates,  and  exert  themselves  to  gain  upon  their  rival. 
The  road  running  parallel  with  the  canal,  I  stepped  into 

coach  which  was  pursuing  the  same  route,  my  baggage 
in  the  hurry  being  tlirown  ashore  most  unceremoniously. 
The  steamer's  progress  through  the  water  being  impeded 
by  having  her  paddles  under  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  she 
was  soon  left  far  in  the  rear. 

Two  niiles  beyond  the  long  straggling  village  of  Fort 
Anne,  we  entered  upon  the  military  road  constructed  by 
General  Burgoyne  for  the  transportation  of  his  batleaux 
and  artillery,  on  the  march  from  Quebec  upon  the  Hudson 
in  1777,  two  months  previous  to  his  surrender  at  Saratoga. 
Portions  of  it  are  at  this  time  in  an  excellent  state  of  pre- 
servation, though  upon  the  marshy  ground  it  is  formed 
of  the  trunks  of  trees  a  la  corduroy.  It  takes  nearly  a 
di]ect  line  for  the  town  of  Sandy  Hill,  below  which  the 
British  General  threw  a  bridge  of  raflis  across  the  river, 
and  took  post  at  Saratoga  on  the  opposite  bank.  At  the 
last  named  town,  twenty  miles  from  Whitehall,  we  gain- 
ed the  first  view  of  the  Hudson,  which  is  here  about  200 
yards  wide,  and  bounds,  murmuring  between  high  and 
well  cultivated  banks,  over  a  succession  of  shallows,  with 
a  descent  of  seventy  feet  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  De- 
scending tlie  hill  into  Fort  Edward,  two  miles  farther, 
an  aged  pine  tree,  wliose  summit  has  been  blasted  by  the 
lightning,  is  seen  within  a  few  yards  to  the  right  of  the 
road.  By  the  side  of  the  spring  at  its  foot,  the  melan- 
choly murder  of  Jliss  M'Crae  was  perpetrated  by  the 
Indians  who  accompanied  Burgoyne's  army  in  the  dis- 
astrous expedition  of  1777.  This  young  lady,  who  resid- 
ed at  Fort  Edward,  was  both  beautiful  and  highly  ac- 
complished, and  was  contracted  in  marriage  to  a  refiigec 
ofiicer  of  the  name  of  Jones,  in  the  British  service,  who, 
anxious  that  the  union  should  take  place,  despatched  a 
party  of  Indians  to  escort  her  to  the  British  camp.  In 
opposition  to  the  wishes  and  entreaties  of  her  friends, 
she  willingly  entrusted  herself  to  their  charge,  but  had 
proceeded  only  thus  far  upon  tlie  journey  when  they  were 
met  by  another  party,  sent  upon  the  same  errand.  A  dis- 
pute arising  about  the  promised  reward  (a  barrel  of  rum,) 
she  was  slain  in  a  fit  of  savage  passion  by  the  chief,  frcm 
whoso  hands  she  was  snatched,  and  her  scalp  carried  to 
her  agonised  lover,  who  was  anxiously  expecting  the  re- 
turn of  the  parties,  as  a  testimony  that  they  had  not 
failed  in  part  performance  of  their  commission.  It  is 
said  that  the  oflicer  died  soon  after  of  a  broken  heart. 
The  Americans  at  that  time  industriously  promulgated 
a  report  throughout  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther incensing  the  people  against  the  English,  and  widen- 
ing the  breach  between  the  provinces  and  llie  mother 
country,  that  the  unfortunate  young  lady  had  been  mur- 
dered by  Iht  express  desire  of  General  Burgoyne,  and  that 
he  had  actually  paid  a  reward  to  the  Indians  lor  her  scalp. 
Such  was  the  tenor  of  a  letter  from  Gates,  the  American 
general,  who  did  not  hesitate  in  the  most  direct  terms  to 
accuse  the  British  chieftain  of  so  revolting  a  deed.  Bur- 
goyne's answer  was  spirited  and  manly  :  he  said  that,  in 
this  instance,  he  was  induced  to  deviate  from  his  general 
rule  of  "  disdaining  to  justify  himself  against  the  rhap- 
sodies  of  fiction  and  calumny,"  lest  silence  should  be 
construed  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  charge,  at  the 
same  time  expressing  his  abhorrence  of  the  deed  in  these 
words :  "  By  this  motive,  and  upon  this  only,  I  conde- 
seend  to  inform  you  that  I  would  not  be  conscious  of  the 
acts  you  presume  to  impute  to  me  for  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  America,  though  the  wealth  of  worlds  was  in  its 
bowels,  and  a  pai-adise  upon  its  surface."  Dr.  Emmons 
has  charged  the  Briti.sh  with  having  committed  similar 
barbarities  during  the  late  war,  and  doubtless  for  similar 
laudable  purposes.  The  tree,  with  Miss  M'Crae's  initials 
engraven  upon  it,  still  continues  an  object  of  veneration  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village;  and  an  old  fashioned  house 
was  pointed  out  to  me,  near  the  outline  of  an  ancient 
French  fort,  as  being  the  residence  of  tlie  unfortunate 
young  lady.  Her  remains  were  removed  eight  or  nine 
years  since  from  the  spot  where  she  fell  to  Fort  Edward 
Church. 

Three  miles  below  Fort  Miller,  the  surface  of  the  coun- 
try becoming  more  broken,  we  crossed  the  river  to  the 
right  bank.  The  canal,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  road, 
crosses  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  a  dam  to  lull  the 
rapids  thrown  across  the  stream  some  distance  below  the 
bridge;  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  arrived  at  Schuylervilie, 
the  scene  of  Burgoyne's  surrender.  The  field  in  which 
the  British  laid  down  their  arms  is  upon  a  long  plain, 
between  two  ranges  of  heights,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson.  We  changed  horses  and  coachman  at  the  village, 
the  latter  mounting  his  seat  in  such  a  disgraceful  state  of 
intoxication  that  lie  could  not  even  see  the  reins,  but 


attempted  to  make  amends  by  the  use  of  his  whip,  with 
which  he  plied  the  horses  so  immoderately  that  they 
whirled  us  along  at  full  gallop  over  hill  and  dale,  with  the 
coach  at  a  most  alarming  vicinity  to  a  fifty-foot  precipice, 
whose  base  was  washed  by  the  river,  with  no  defence  nor 
guard  between  them.  After  he  had  twice  fallen  from  his 
seat  and  injured  himself  severely,  we  resolved  to  run  no 
further  risks,  but  alighted  upon  the  field  of  batUe  of  Be- 
mus'  Heights,  eight  miles  from  Schuylervilie,  and,  hav- 
ing taken  a  short  inspection  of  the  ground,  proceeded 
onwards  a-foot.  A  farmer  overtaking  us  in  his  wagon, 
proposed  to  convey  us  to  the  next  town,  six  miles  distant, 
where  we  arrived  about  an  hour  after  our  baggage. 
After  twice  crossing  the  river  again,  once  by  bridge  at 
VVaterford,  and  by  ferry  at  Troy,  four  miles  lower  down, 
we  arrived  at  Albany,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  when  the  night  was  far  advanced. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  following  morning,  wc  proceeded  in 
the  Champlain,  a  splendid  steamer,  down  the  Hudson. 
Ihe  channel,  for  several  miles  below  Albany,  is  intricate 
and  shallow;  the  banks  low,  not  well  cultivated,  and  pos- 
sessing but  little  interest,  until  we  came  to  Coxsackie 
landing,  when  they  become  more  elevated,  andthe  scenery 
gradually  improves  as  the  stream  approaches  f 
Ihe  lofty  range  of  the  CatskiU  Mountains  are  seen  rear- 
ing  their  wooded  summits  to  the  height  of  3800  feet,  te 
miles  distant  from  the  right  bank,  with  tlic  long  whil 
buildings  of  an  hotel,  the  favourite  rendezvous  of  Ne' 
York  fashionables  in  the  summer  season,  at  the  cool 
vation  of  2200  feet  above  the  Hudson.     A  few  miles  be- 
low, at  Kingston  and  Redhook,  is  the  only  considerable 
group  of  gentlemen's  country  residences  (in  the  English- 
acceptation  of  the  term)  I  had  seen,  which  have  more  an 
air  of  aristocracy  about  tliem  than  the  houses  in  any 
other  part  of  the  States  1  visited.     They  are  prettily 
scattered  along  the  margin  of  the  river  for  an  extent  of 
several  miles,  with  extensive  pleasure  grounds  attached 
to  them. 

1  took  advantage  of  the  steamer  touching,  to  land  at 
West  Point,  the  seat  of  the  Government  Military  Aca- 
demy, 94  miles  from  Albany.  Itis  situated  in  a  romantic 
spot  at  the  entrance  to  the  Highlands,  a  mountainous 
rocky  ridge,  running  parallel  with  the  Hudson  on  both 
banks  for  twenty  miles,  and  generally  rising  very  abruptly 
Irom  the  water  to  various  heights,  from  800  to  1600  feet. 
Ihe  Cadets  Barracks,  the  same  formal  and  substantially 
built  edifices  as  elsewhere  for  similar  purposes,  with  the 
houses  of  the  commandant  and  officers  attached  to  the 
institution,  form  nearly  three  sides  of  a  square,  with  a 
parade-ground  in  the  open  space,  upon  a  plain  about  200 
feet  above  the  river.  The  rear  is  sheltered  from  the  south 
and  west  by  a  hill  600  feet  in  height,  crowned  by  the  rem. 
nants  of  a  revolutionary  fort,  which  are,  as  the  Americans 
boast,  tlie  only  ruins  in  the  United  States.  In  a  redoubt 
at  an  angle  of  the  parade-ground,  a  white  marble  menu, 
ment  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Kosciusko,  the  Polish 
patriot,  who  resided  m  a  small  house  on  the  sloping  bank 
of  the  river,  and  occupied  much  of  his  time  in  cultivating 
a  garden,  which  still  bears  marks  of  his  industry  and  taste. 
West  Point  was  one  of  the  strongest  American  holds 
during  tlie  war  of  independence,  and  is  celebrated  as  being 
the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  Major  .4ndrd's  death.  Colo- 
nel  Beverly  Robinson's  house,  which  was  confiscated  in 
consequence  of  the  active  part  the  proprietor  took  in 
bringing  about  the  conference  between  Andrt:  and  Arnold, 
IS  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  visible  from  the 
parade-ground. 

The  institution  received  its  first  organization  by  an  act 
of  Congress  in  1812.  The  number  of  students  is  limited 
to  250,  all  of  whom  are  educated  and  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  government,  the  annual  cost  of 
each  being  about  Til.  sterling.  At  this  time  there  was 
nearly  the  full  complement,  being  a  much  greater  number 
than  18  required  for  the  officering  of  the  small  American 
standingarmy  of  GOOOmen;  but  many  of  those  educated 
here  prove  of  infinite  service  in  the  superintendence  of 
public  works  as  civil  engineers,  and  in  organising  Ihe 
militia.  The  average  number  of  those  who  are  commis- 
sioned in  the  regular  army  from  the  academy  but  little 
exceeds  one  third  of  those  who  are  entered  at  it;  about 
one  eighth  are  discharged,  and  the  remaining  proportion 
resign.  They  are  permitted  to  enter  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  22,  preference  being  given  to  the  applications  of 
the  sons  of  officers  engaged  in  the  revolutionary  war;  and 
next  to  the  sons  of  officers  killed  in  action,  or  tlie  sons  of 
deceased  officers  who  were  engaged  during  the  last  war 
with  Great  Britain.  The  system  of  education  and  military 
drill  are  taken  closely  from  that  of  the  French,  and  I  verily 
believe  tliat  the  Americans  would  give  the  preference  to 
a  system  which  emanated  fi-om  that^ation,  though  it  were 
inferior  to  that  in  practice  in  England.    The  drills  are 
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confined  to  the  infantry  and  irtillcry  service,  tliero  being 
no  riding-sciiool  nor  detacliment  of  cavalry  at  the  station, 
for  instruction  in  that  useful  arm  of  warfare,  which  wiU 
daily  become  more  requisite  as  tlie  forests  disappear  be- 
fore tlie  woodman's  axe.  In  many  respects  the  site  of 
the  Academy  is  air  ill-chosen  and  inconvenient  one,  the 
ground  beingf  too  contracted  and  abrupt  for  cavalry 
movements,  in  case  they  should  be  required,  and  too 
rocky  for  tlic  construction  of  field  works  and  landscape 
sketehiuff.  It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so 
many  of  the  young  men  resign  their  claims  to  commis- 
sions, the  army  being  scattered  in  distant  and  small  de- 
tachments along  some  thousands  of  miles  of  coast  and 
frontier,  many  of  them  removed  far  away  out  of  the  pale 
of  all  society,  wliich,  in  times  of  peace,  tends  so  much  to 
render  the  profession  an  agreeable  one.  The  ranks  of  it 
are  also  recruited  with  great  diflieulty,  and  many  Euro- 
pean emigrants  may  be  found  serving  under  the  Ameri- 
can standard.  The  very  nature  of  the  government  totally 
unfits  the  people  for  strict  military  discipline  ;  they  arc 
more  calculated  for  militia  and  active  irregular  warfare 
than  for  garrison  or  outpost  duties.  Although  the  term 
of  enlistment  is  tor  a  very  limited  period  (five  years  only, 
I  believe,)  desertions  tliin  tlieir  ranks  daily,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  report  of  tlie  Secretary  of  War, 
bearing  date  22d  of  February,  1S30  :— 


Year.         Desertions. 

Court;, 

Martial. 

Cost, 

n  dollars. 

1823       .     .        66S 

1093 

58,677 

1S24        .     .        811 

1175 

70,398 

1825        .     .       803 

1208 

67,488 

1826       .    .       G.S6 

1115 

59,393 

1827        .     .       848 

9:ji 

61,137 

1828       .    .       820 

147S 

63,137 

1829        .    .     1083 



96,826 

So  calculating  the  army  at  6000,  which 

a  its  utmost  ex- 

tent,  upwards  of  one  fiftli  have  deserted  and  one  fourth 
liave  been  tried  by  courts-martial  during  the  last  year 
included  in  the  above  return ;  and,  taking  that  of  tlie 
lowest  year,  one  in  nine  have  deserted,  and  one  ii 
have  been  tried  by  a  military  court !  The  general  i 
age  gives  the  number  of  desertions  in  nine  years  equal 
to  the  whole  army,  and  that  of  courts-martial  equal  to 
it  in  four  years.  Desertions  fi'om  the  English  troops  on 
the  American  frontier,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  not  unfre- 
quent,  but  they  are  extremely  insignificant  when  compar- 
ed witli  the  above.  That  the  present  standing  army  of 
the  United  States  is  too  small  tor  even  checking  the  pre- 
datory incursions  of  the  Indians  is  evident  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  at  tile  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  the 
Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  near  tlie  Illinois  territory,  in 
diately  after  my  arrival  in  America,  a  placard,  addressed 
"  to  the  Patriot  Young  Men  of  New  York,"  was  posted 
in  every  conspicuous  part  of  that  city,  stating  that  500 
volunteers  were  "  required  for  immediate  service  upon 
northwest  frontier."  I  could  not  ascertain  whether  any 
such  soldiers  of  a  day  composed  part  of  the  force  whieii 
proceeded  upon  service,  but  nearly  an  entire  division  of 
which  deserted  to  Upper  Canada  when  their  more  di 
ed  enemy,  the  cholera,  appeared  amongst  tlie  ranks. 

I  twice  saw  thecadets  at  drill,  but  their  long  hair,  dirty 
gray  uniform,  and  want  of  erect  military  carriage, 
sufficient  to  mar  tlie  appearance  of  the  finest  bo(  _ 
men  in  the  world  under  arms.  The  words  of  command, 
too,  were  issued  in  sueli  a  drawling,  careless  tone  of 
voice,  that  the  movements  were  necessarily  performed  in 
a  similar  manner, — devoid  of  all  smartness  and  precision. 
The  interior  economy  of  the  establishment,  however,  is 
said  to  be  well  conducted,  and  strict  discipline  is  enforc- 
ed by  Colonel  Thayer,  the  present  gentlemanly  and  able 
commandant.  Though  the  soldierlike  appearance  of  the 
cadets  might  not  have  exactly  come  up  to  my  expecta- 
tions, yet,  if  ever  the  two  nations  are  so  unfortunate  as 
to  meet  again  in  hostile  array,  the  good  effects  of  this  in- 
stitution will  be  apparent  in  the  polished  manners  and  in- 
.  formation  acquired  there  by  the  American  ofiicers.  In 
former  campaigns,  generals  have  been  called  from  tiie 
rear  of  their  counters  to  assume  tlie  command  of  armies, 
and  men  who  could  not  even  sign  their  name,  from  the 
plough  to  head  divisions.  Owing  to  the  scattered  state 
of  tlie  forces,  it  was  my  fortune  to  become  acquainted 
with  only  few  military  and  naval  officers ;  but  the  uni- 
form attention  and  kindness  I  experienced  from  all  was 
such  that  I  should  feci  proud  in  being  enabled  to  render 
similar  courtesies  to  any  one  bearing  a  commission  from 
the  United  States. 

We  embarked  in  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  of  October  in 
the  gigantic  steamer,  tlie  "  North  America,"  which  shot 
through  tlie  Highlands  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  miles  an 
hour.  I  should  have  had  all  the  New-Yorkers  up  in  arms, 
and  inveigliing  against  nic  in  no  measured  terms,  had  I 


entured  to  express  any  thing  like  disappointment  at  the 
eenery  of  tlie  Hudson.  But  so  it  was,  and  my  cxpecta- 
ions  were  not  realised ;  because,  as  at  the  falls  of  the 
Mohawk,  its  beauties  had  been  much  overrated.  I  had 
generally  heard  the  Hudson  compared  to  the  Rhine,  and 
any,  indeed,  professed  to  think  it  superior;  but  my  want 
'taste  (I  should  imagine)  would  no  more  admit  of  such 
comparison  than  it  would  that  New  York  and  London 
lould  be  mentioned  in  tlie  same  breath.  The  scenery 
between  Albany  and  West  Point  is  not  in  any  ways  re- 
markable ;  the  Highlands,  when  taken  separately,  have 
notliing  interesting,  and  no  single  reach  of  the  river  pos- 
sesses any  particular  beauty.  The  rocky  hills,  covered 
ith  a  thin  and  low  growth  of  trees,  approach  to  the 
water's  edge,  without  any  signs  of  cultivation  or  habita- 
tions to  give  tlie  scenery  life.  The  tout  ensemble  is  all 
that  is  pleasing,  and  tlie  numerous  craggy  precipices 
ering  one  above  another  alone  possess  any  claims  to 
the  picturesque.  I  had  kept  the  Hudson  in  reserve,  as  a 
kind  ofbomie  bouc/te^  previous  to  my  immediate  dcpart- 
for  England,  expecting  that  I  might  see  it  to  tlie 
greatest  advantage  at  a  late  season  in  the  year.  For  tliis 
hint  I  was  indebted  to  the  great  American  novelist,  and 
shall  make  a  short  extract  from  the  "  Spy"  as  being  more 
grapliical  than  any  thing  I  can  compose  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  as  exonerating  me  from  the  trouble  of  penning 
a  laboured  description.  "  To  be  seen  in  their  perfection, 
the  highlands  must  be'  passed  immediately  after  the  fall 
of  the  leaf.  The  picture  is  then  in  its  chastest  keeping  ; 
for  neither  the  scanty  foliage  whicli  the  summer  lends 
the  trees  nor  the  snows  of  winter  are  present  to  conceal 
the  minutest  object  from  the  eye.  CIdlting  solitude  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  scenery ;  nor  is  the  mind  at  liberty, 
as  in  March,  to  look  forward  to  a  renewed  vegetation 
that  is  soon  to  elieck,  without  improving  the  view." 

After  passing  the  highlands,  the  river  expands  into 
several  fine  bays,  and  the  shores  assume  a  more  fertile 
appearance.  In  turn  we  rapidly  passed  the  extensive  pili 
of  buildings  of  the  Sing-Sing  state  prison,  conducted  on ; 
similar  system  to  Auburn,  and  Tarry-town  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sleepy  Hollow,  of  Sketch-book  memory,  with  Tappan 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  of  that  name.  A  pas- 
senger pointed  out  to  me  aspot  upon  tlie  road  which  winds 
down  the  side  of  a  hill  from  the  higlilands  into  tlie  little 
village  of  Tarrytown,  where  the  tree  formerly  stood 
under  which  the  three  militia-men  were  playing  at  cards, 
when  I\Iajor  Andre  rode  up,  and,  losing  his  usual  presence 
of  mind,  was  captured ;  one  of  the  tliree  men  is  yet  living. 
I  perfectly  agreed  in  the  old  passenger's  remark,  as  he 
was  relating  how  he  had  played  under  the  very  tree  when 
a  child,  "that  Andr^  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  and 
too  honourable  a  man  for  the  undertaking."  I  believe 
that  the  Americans  generally  sympathised  in  his  fate,  and 
that  great  etforts  were  made  by  Wasliington  to  capture 
Arnold,  and  tlius  save  Andre.  Though  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  he  suH'ered  according  to  the  rules  of  civilised 
warfare,  yet  still  I  am  one  of  those  who  think,  consider 
ing  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  Andre  mighi 
have  been  well  spared,  and  sudi  an  act  of  mercy  would 
liave  added  another  ray  to  the  lustre  of  Washington's 
name.  Andre's  remains  were  removed  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.  from  the  valley  in  rear  of 
Tappan,  to  a  vault  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

"The  Palisadoes,  a  range  of  perpendicular  fluted  rocks, 
like  the  Giant's  Causeway  in  Ireland,  extend  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet, 
and  exclude  all  prospects  of  the  interior  for  twenty 
below  Tappan.  The  opposite  side  is  also  high  ground, 
but  interspersed  with  villages  and  cultivated  lands.  The 
evening  had  set  in  by  the  time  we  approached  New  York, 
where  the  long  lines  of  streets,  running  in  a  direct  line 
fi-om  the  river,  brilliantly  lighted  v;ith  gas,  and  steamers 
momentarily  passing  us,  which  left  a  long,  fiery,  comet- 
like  train  of  sparks  from  the  many  chimneys  of  their 
timber-fed  furnaces,  presented  altogether  a  fine  Vauxhall 
effect.  In  three  hours  and  a  half  from  the  time  we  hi 
left  West  Point,  we  landed  at  New  York,  fifty  miles  di 
tant,  tliough  a  flood  tide  had  been  making  against  us 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  The  '•  Champlain," 
in  which  I  embarked  at  Albany,  performed  the  entire  trip 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  miles  in  little  more  than 
nine  hours,  including  fourteen  stoppages  to  land  passen- 
gers, being  an  average  speed  of  nineteen  miles  per  hour, 
The  city  had  now  resumed  its  wonted  gaiety;  the  cho- 
lera panic  had  ceased ;  the  citizens  had  returned  to  thei 
customary  occupations,  and  Broadway  was  again  thronged 
with  carriages  and  the  battery  with  loungers.  The  theatres 
were  re-opened  ;  the  witty  auctioneer  was  again  punning 
to  a  crowded  room ;  and  an  Italian  company  had  esta 
blishcd  themselves,  bidding  fair  to  supersede  the  perform, 
crs  of  the  drama  in  public  opinion ;  in  short  all  care  ap- 
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pearcd  to  have  vanished  with  the  pestilence.  It  now  only 
wanted  two  or  three  days  to  the  commencement  of  the 
quadrennial  election,  and  new  squibs  or  caricatures  were 
hourly  teeming  from  the  press.  Hickory  trees,  emblems 
of  the  Jackson  party,  were  planted  in  many  streets  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  city,  and  were  as  often  cut  down  during 
the  night  by  the  advocates  of  Clay.  I  saw  one,  nearly 
sixty  feet  in  height,  brought  across  the  East  River  from 
Brooklyn,  accompanied  by  a  grand  display  of  boats,  co- 
lours,  and  music,  and  afterwards  planted  with  much  eere- 
upon  one  of  the  quays.  Every  one  assured  me  that 
party  spirit  had  not  run  so  high  since  the  republic  had 
been  acknowledged,  and  I  can  certainly  testify  that  the 
whole  country  was  in  a  perpetual  state  of  ferment  from 
the  day  of  my  landing  until  that  of  my  embarkation  for 
England. 

I'here  is  generally  a  break  in  the  weather  in  the  month 
of  October,  which,  from  being  cold  and  boisterous,  be- 
comes mild  and  genial  as  spring  during  several  days,  and 
is  termed  "  Indian  summer."  It  continued  during  my 
stay  in  New  York,  nor  could  any  thing  be  more  delight- 
fully pleasant  than  it  was.  The  few  days  I  had  to  remain 
ashore  were  passed  in  visiting  Staten  Island  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  which  I  had  omitted  during  my  former 
visit.  I  also  attended  the  Bowery  Theatre  one  evening 
to  witness  the  performance  of  a  new  national  drama,  en- 
titled "  the  Cradle  of  Liberty,"  in  which,  as  usual,  all  the 
wit  was  upon  one  side,  and  levelled  point  blank  at  the 
British.  Patriotic  sentiments  were  received  most  enthu- 
cally,  and  one — "  the  proud  flag  of  England  shall  be 
lowered  never  again  to  rise'' — created  most  tumultuous 
applause.  The  plot  throughout  was,  however,  a  most 
meagre  production,  and  the  composition  replete  with 
plagiarisms,  from  the  opening  scene  to  the  fall  of  the 
green  curtain. 

At  sunset,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1832,  the  packet- 
ship  "  North  America,"  of  620  tons,  in  which  I  had  en- 
gaged a  passage,  was  clear  of  Sandy  Hook,  and  standing 
out  to  sea  in  a  thick  haze  before  a  southerly  wind.  The 
London  and  Havre  packets  were  in  compan}',  but  our 
swift  sailing  run  them  hull  down  in  a  few  short  hours, 
and  we  met  not  a  single  vessel  from  that  time  until  we 
entered  the  chops  of  tlie  Channel. 

Scarcely  any  thing  can  exceed  the  comfort  and  atten- 
tion experienced  on  board  the  American  packet-ships, 
where  the  cabins  are  fitted  up  in  a  costly  and  elegant 
style,  and  the  dinner-table  is  loaded  with  a  profusion  of 
delicacies.  When  in  addition  to  tliese  recommendations 
there  is  a  gentlemanly  captain  and  an  agreeable  party  of 
passengers  (as  in  this  instance,)  even  the  most  misan- 
thropic being  might  live  with  few  regrets  during  a  voyage 
across  what  has  now  become  a  mere  ferry.  Late  on  the 
fiftli  day  we  were  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  with  a 
heavy  swell,  and  thirty-five  fathoms  water.  The  wind 
lulled  for  a  few  hours,  as  if  in  order  to  enable  us  to  heave 
to  under  our  main-topsail  and  take  thirty  cod-fish,  when 
a  northwesterly  gale  springing  up,  with  sharp  squalls  and 
rain,  we  scudded  before  it,  and  on  the  fourteenth  day 
were  in  sight  of  the  high  lands  round  Bantry  Bay  and 
Cape  Clear,  Ireland,  3000  miles  from  our  starting  post. 

The  weather  now  became  serene  and  beautiful,  and, 
had  not  the  dead  calm  which  succeeded  the  gale  tlireat- 
ened  to  frustrate  all  our  expectations  of  making  the  short- 
est passage  upon  record,  we  could  with  pleasure  have  re- 
mained a  week  or  two  in  the  same  situation.  I  never 
experienced  a  more  delightful  and  sudden  transition. 
The  days  were  more  mild  and  genial  than  in  the  month 
of  May;  the  sun  set  with  all  the  softness  and  mellowed 
tints  of  an  Italian  clime;  and,  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of 
November,  the  northern  lights  illumined  the  heavens  with 
an  unusual  brilliancy.  The  heavy  gale  had  swept  away 
the  dim  blue  haze  which  generally  hangs  over  the  land, 
and  the  bold  and  picturesque  coast  of  the  south  of  Ireland 
stood  fortli  with  all  its  transcendant  beauties.  All  around 
us,  save  a  dark  line  to  windward,  presented  one  placid 
and  glittering  sheet  of  long  unbroken  biUows.  Our  ship 
was  rolling  listlessly  upon  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
waves,  just  beyond  the  verge  of  the  last  puff  of  the  sea- 
breeze,  and  the  number  of  vessels  around  us  hourly  in- 
creased, their  well-filled  canvass  rising  above  the  dark 
ripple  on  the  distant  horizon,  and  gradually  creeping  to- 
wards us  with  diminished  speed,  until  every  sail  flapped 
and  beat  itself  against  the  straining  masts  in  our  own 
hapless  condition.  In  my  eyes  our  sister  isle  never  wore 
half  so  lovely  an  appearance,  and  I  felt  something  like 
pride  at  her  being  seen  to  such  advantage  by  the  many 
strangers  on  boai'd;  but,  as  if  coy  and  bashful,  she  soon 
drew  a  thick  veil  over  her  charms,  or  in  other  words,  true 
English  weather  set  in.  The  long-dreaded  southeasterly 
wind,  with  its  usual  concomitant — a  dense  fog,  succeed- 
ed after  the  expiration  of  two  most  delightful  days. 
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After  beating  a  few  hours  to  windward  in  order  to 
weather  the  cape,  we  were  enabled  to  bear  up  the  channel 
with  studding-sails  set,  and  were  off  Holyhead  the  follow- 
ing evening,  when  time  again  hung  heavily  on  our  hands. 
It  was  Sunday  night,  and  the  pilots  preferred  continuing 
their  carousals  to  noticing  the  numerous  lockets,  blue 
lights,  and  signal  guns  we  fired,  and  kept  us  beating  on 
and  off  shore  in  squally,  unpleasant  weather,  until  day- 
light, when  one  of  them  took  charge  of  the  ship,  and  gave 
us  the  first  news  of  a  Dutch  war.  As  usual  in  such  eases, 
the  accounts  were  greatly  exaggerated;  but  he  had  more 
compassion  than  a  Cork  pilot,  who,  three  days  previou.sly, 
boarded  a  vessel  in  which  an  acquaintance  of  mine  was 
passenger,  and  destroyed  the  whole  Russian  fleet,  with 
only  the  loss  of  a  few  English  line-of-baltle  ships;  yet,  the 
information  was  such  as  to  raise  the  military  barometer 
of  the  officers  on  board  to  the  highest  degree.  The  wind 
veered  a-head  during  the  two  following  days,  which  time 
barely  sufficed  to  beat  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  miles ;  nor  did  we  land  amongst  the  hazy 
and  dark  buildings  of  Liverpool  until  the  nineteenth  day 
from  our  leaving  New  York  bay:  a  fourth  of  this  our  short 
passage  had  been  most  provokingly  swallowed  up  by  the 
few  miles  of  the  Irish  channel. 

"You  might  easily  pass  muster  as  one  of  us;  for  1 
should  never  have  imagined  you  to  be  the  countryman  of 
these  sturdy  fellows,"  said  an  American  fellow-passenger 
to  me,  as  we  were  pushing  our  way  through  the  dense 
crowd  on  the  quay  the  following  morning,  and  escorting 
our  baggage  to  the  Custom  House,  where  it  was  passed 
in  due  time;  and  after  the  payment  of  half  a  crown  for 
"specimens  of  minerals"  (videlicet,  a  lump  of  Schuylkill 
coal,  cedar  from  the  tomb  of  Washington,  splinter  from 
the  vessel  which  was  carried  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
and  part  of  Termination  Rock  from  under  them,  with 
divers  other  such  valuable  relics,)  I  was  soon  again 
trundling  rapidly  in  a  good  coaeii  along  the  smooth 
roads,  and  amid  the  well-cultivated  lands  of  the  broad- 
shouldered  sons  of  Old  England. 


SONNETS  TO  ROSALIE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  VILLAGE  FOORHOUSE." 

There  is  a  quiet  cot,  its  walls  are  white 

And  covered  o'er  with  foliage  green  and  deep, — 

And  round  the  casement  clustering  wall-flowers  creep. 

And  in  link'd  arches  o'er  the  porch  unite. 

Retired  and  calm  that  humble  hut  is  placed 

In  a  warm  valley, — and  the  smoke  upcurls, 

From  the  near  village,  fantastic  whirls 

Above  the  sheltering  trees.     Embowered,  and  graced 

By  their  rich  covering,  stands  that  modest  dome  ; 

The  light  gate  closed  before  it,  and  all  round 

The  gravell'd  path,  pinks,  daisies,  deck  the  ground  : — 

That  simple  cot  is  mine, — my  bosom's  home, — ■ 

My  heart's  own  resting-place,  for  ever  fair, 

For  thou,  my  Rosalie,  art  smihng  there ! 

I  look  into  the  past !  and  see  thee  there. 
Laughing,  yet  chasten'd  in  thy  young  heart's  glee ; 
And  o'er  that  brow,  unshadow'd  yet  by  care. 
The  rich  brown  tresses  clust'ring  wild  and  free  ; 
Thy  bosom  heaving  with  delicious  sighs 
That  speak  of  auglit  but  sorrow, — and  the  check 
Flushing  with  unknown  fancies, — and  thine  eyes 
Speaking  more  tenderly  than  words  can  speak — 
Thou  lov'st  me  I 

And  within  those  eyes  I  gaze, 
Bright  with  the  pure  soul's  brightness;  and  thy  smile 
Reproves  in  vain — and  only  tempts — the  praise 
Of  lips  by  smiling  made  more  sweet  the  while  ! 
And  there  tliou  standest  with  that  glistening  eye. 
Blushing  in  youth's  first  love,  my  Rosalie  ! 

I  see  thee,  Rosalie  '. — thy  charms  the  same. 
But  mellow'd  and  more  lovely ; — on  thy  knee 
A  fair-hair'd  infant  laughs  with  childish  glee, 
Or  clings  around  thy  neck  to  lisp  thy  name  I 
Still  art  thou  beautiful ;  and  as  thy  head 
]s  bent  to  kiss  its  cheek,  thy  tresses  brown. 
Floating  in  wavy  ringlets  loosely  down, 
O'er  the  fair  features  of  the  child  are  spread, 
Which  sleeps  within  their  shadow. — 

At  thy  feet 
Stands  the  light  cradle,  and  I  see  the  place 
Thy  slumbering  babe  within  it,  and  thy  face 
Grows  bright  as  listening  to  its  breathings  sweet, — 
Thou  gazest  on  its  rest,  so  soft  and  mild. 
And  calleet  on  thy  God  to  guard  thy  child  I 


LS.DY   BARBAKA  OF  CARtOGHIE, 

jiptraJJitionatg  Stories 

LEGENDARY  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

BY  ANDREW   PICKEN, 

AUTHOR     OF    THE    "DOMINIe's     LEGACY,"      &C.     &C. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  stories  are  taken  from  a  work  just  re- 
ceived from  London,  entitled  "  Traditionary  Stories  of 
old  Families,  and  Legendary  Illustrations  of  Family 
History ;"  by  the  author  of  the  "  Dominie's  Legacy,"  a 
book  which  has  not,  we  believe,  been  printed  in  America. 
This  new  work  comprises,  besides  the  two  longest  we 
have  selected,  a  few  very  brief  legendary  illustrations  of 
minor  interest,  particularly  in  this  country. 

It  appears  to  be  the  design  of  the  author  to  continue 
his  labours,  and  not  to  confine  himself  to  Scotland ;  he 
say.<!  in  the  preface,  "  future  volumes  will,  he  trusts,  show 
how  much  it  is  his  own  wish  to  avoid  the  charge  of  na- 
tional partiality."  He  returns  thanks  to  the  early  friends 
of  the  plan,  who  by  patronising  it  in  its  early  stage,  or 
by  supplying  information  for  the  present,  or  offering  it 
for  future  volumes,  have  encouraged  him  to  the  publica- 
tion. Among  the  names  thus  introduced,  is  a  long  list 
of  dukes,  duchesses,  marquesses  and  marchionesses,  earls, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  other  lords,  &c.  &,c.,  and  last 
not  least,  Mr.  Lockhart,  Mr.  Southey,  Mr.  Campbell, 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Moore,  and  others.  We  are  con- 
fident these  tales  will  be  received  with  favour  by  the  pub- 
lic ;  the  second  in  particular,  is  a  story  of  great  power 
and  pathos.  We  shall  look  for  the  future  volumes  with 
anxiety,  and  if  of  equal  merit,  shall  lay  them  before  our 
readers. 

LADY    BARBARA  OF    CARLOGIIIE, 

AND 

THE  JOHNSTONS  OF  FAIRLY. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  DO.MINIE.* 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE    dominie's   PROGRAMME. 

It  was  whilst  living  dull  and  solitary  in  my  upland 
dwelling  of  Balgownie  Brae,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and 
sliding  listlessly  on  towards  the  evening  of  life,  that  (  at 
one  time  took  a  plaintive  thought  concerning  sundry 
events  in  my  own  history  ;  and  recalled,  with  an  inward 
sadness,  various  illusory  enchantments  of  my  youthful 
days.  In  particular  I  reflected,  in  reference  to  those 
wanderings  of  mine,  in  the  course  of  which  I  had  ga- 
thered together  so  many  records  of  by-gone  good  and  evil, 
that  there  was  one  district  of  my  country,  to  me  associ- 
ated with  many  interesting  recollections,  which  I  had 
not  visited  for  above  twenty  moralising  and  regretful 
years. 

And  yet,  several  times  of  late,  I  had  ventured  towards 
the  exterior  margin  of  this  peculiar  spot,  and  had  traced 
out,  by  the  help  of  fancy,  the  green  holms  of  Ruar  water ; 
and  even  seen  against  the  evening  sky  the  embattled 
turrets  of  old  Carloghie,  rising  venerable  o'er  its  sweep- 
ing woods  ;  reminding  me  of  promising  fancies  that  had 
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*  To  those  who  have  not  met  with  a  book  called  "  The 
Dominie's  Legacy,"  it  may  be  necessary  to  state,  that 
the  idea  is  of  a  simple  and  benevolcnf  old  man — an  abor- 
tive clergyman  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  afterwards  a 
teacher  or  dominie — who,  becoming  independent  in  his 
latter  years,  indulges  his  propensity  for  wandering  about 
over  the  country,  making  his  observations,  and  hearing 
and  gatlioring  old  and  quaint  stories,  in  all  of  which  the 
honest  Dominie  felt  himself  much  interested.  These  he 
is  supposed  to  write  at  his  leisure,  in  his  bachelor  home ; 
and  not  having  the  courage  to  publish  them  himself, 
leaves  them  to  the  author  as  a  "  legacy"  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  world. 


ended  in  nothing,  and  hopes  whose  very  recollection  lay 
■  e  mists  of  oblivion.  But  more  than  a  Pisgah  sight 
of  these  well  known  haughs,  it  neither  answered  my 
pride  nor  my  prudence  to  take  ;  for,  occurrences  had 
happened  to  myself  which  deeply  moved  my  feelings — 
1  would  not  be  the  first  to  seek  out  those  who  sought 
ae,  nor  run  the  hazard  of  meeting  with  one,  whose 
presence  could  only  stir  up  most  painful  thoughts.  Many 

tale  I  have  told  of  the  loves  of  others — and  how  the 
young  were  tried  in  regard  to  their  heart's  wishes,  and 
the  old  were  disappointed  in  the  ambitions  of  life.  But 
the  simple  egotisnjs  of  my  own  experience,  and  how  I 
was  vexed  at  the  heart  concerning  a  certain  female,  it 
does  not  become  me  to  open  out  to  the  world. 

The  dismal  time  of  the  year  was  yet  at  its  worst,  for 

was  one  dreary  and  dropping  afternoon  in  the  dark 
month  of  January,  when  these  sombre  musings  came  . 
over  my  mind  like  a  heavy  cloud,  reminding  me  of  ten- 
dernesses long  gone  by,  and  anticipations  of  joy  which  had 
melted  away  like  the  summer's  sleet,  and  left  nothing 
behind  them,  but  a  yearning  of  the  heart.  As  I  looked 
at  the  leafless  trees  round   my  dwelling,  through  whose 

ked  boughs  the  cold  wind  of  winter  was  mournfiilly 

listling ;  and  bethought  me  of  the  barren  bachelor 
sterility,  left  at  this  late  time  of  life  without  an  object  on 
which  to  let  out  the  sympathies  of  my  nature ;  and  ob- 
served how  the  naked  trees,  like  myself,  stretched  forth 
their  bald  arms  towards  the  heavens,  waiting  for  the  ge- 
nial days  of  spring  life,  which  would  soon  return  to  them, 
icver  again  to  me— the  weakness  of  feeling  broke 
out  upon  me,  as  it  had  been  the  dissolving  clouds ;  and, 
"ke  Rachel  in  the  scripture,  I  wept  for  my  children  be- 
cause they  were  not. 

Anon,  this  weakness  passed  away,  and  I  wiped  with 
ihame  my  solitary  tears ;  for  I  reflected,  that  unavailing 
regret  was  but  one  of  Solomon's  vanities ;  seeing  that  it 

not  in  the  nature  of  1'ime's  things  to  fill  up  the  secret 

avings  of  the  affections.  So,  like  others,  I  consoled 
myself  in  my  sadness  with  the  general  discontent,  and 
resolved  that  when  the  warm  spring  should  again  return, 
I  would  take  up  my  wallet  and  my  staflT,  and  setting 
forth  as  I  was  wont,  would  once  more  venture  to  tread 
the  gowans  by  Fairly  Burn,  and  explore  the  stately 
woods  of  sweet  Carloghie. 

The  long  winter  at  length  passed  over,  and  spring,  as 
Ihe  song  says,  began  to  "  cleed  the  birken  shaw,"  when 
my  time  of  travelling  being  come,  I  prepared  to  set  forth 
with  my  face  turned  towards  the  pleasant  south.  The 
very  evening,  however,  before  my  intended  departure, 
considerations  began  to  press  upon  my  thoughts,  which 
almost  tended  to  change  my  whole  resolves.  What  these 
considerations  precisely  consisted  of,  it  were  tedious  to 
the  reader,  at  present,  to  amplify.  But  they  partook  of 
that  mixture  of  pride  and  delicacy,  which  may  exist  be- 
tween persons  who  have  known  each  other  long,  from 
circumstances  that  grow  out  of  the  changes  of  things,  we 
know  not  how,  but  which  fate  or  fortune  is  constantly 
bringing  about,  to  disappoint  our  auguries  of  what  is  to 
happen  to  ourselves. 

I  had  nearly  made  up  my  mind  against  my  journey 
to  this  quarter,  when  looking  forth  from  my  window,  I 
perceived,  to  my  surprise,  the  postman  with  his  bag 
coming  slowly  up  the  avenue.  A  sealed  epistle  was  soon 
put  into  my  hands,  and  I  found  myself  addressed  in  the 
following  unusual  manner : — 

"  Carloghie  Caslle,  1st  May  17 — . 

"  As  there  is  a  time,  dear  sir,  for  all  things  that  are 
done  in  the  world,  so  tliere  ought  to  be  a  period,  when 
reasons  may  be  given  for  our  darkest  acts  ;  and  when  I, 
at  least,  may  take  pen  in  hand,  to  solicit  the  kindly  recol- 
lections of  an  old  friend.  It  is  due  to  you,  and  long  has 
been,  that  I  should  explain  in  person  various  matters, 
that  might  appear  mysterious  in  my  conduct  to  you  in 
former  years. 

"This  explanation  I  had  much  desired  to  give  you,  as 
I  now  have  freely  to  confess.  But  there  are  reasons  con- 
nected with  a  woman's  feelings,  and  the  world's  circum- 
stances, which  may  not  themselves  be  easily  explained  ; 
for  we  see  not  clearly  what  is  required  of  us,  and  good 
and  evil  seem  at  times  almost  to  change  places. 

"  For  all  this,  if  1  am  not  wrong  in  my  calculations 
concerning  you,  you  will  come  hither  to  see  and  speak 
to  me.  Come  then  to  Carloghie,  and  that  speedily,  for 
all  is  past  that  we  once  dreamt  of,  and  we  may  now  con- 
verse as  old  friends,  whose  former  acquaintance  is  for- 
gotten by  the  world. 

"  Yours  in  kindness  and  esteem,  ] 

"  Marion  Logan."       ' 

Never  did  fate  send  a  lonely  m»n,  in  the  nick  of  time, 
a  more  welcome  epistle,  to  skin  over  the  sores  of  his  pri- 


vate  regrets,  and  restore  bis  confidence  in  liuman  virtue. 
All  that  night  I  could  not  sleep,  and  fresh  morning  had 
hardly  raised  the  birds  i'rom  their  nests,  when  I  was  al- 
ready on  my  pleasant  road ;  for  never  were  my  nerves  m 
better  order  tor  a  long  journey.  Thus  I  trudged  on, 
o'er  hill  and  dale,  with  my  staff  in  my  hand  and  my  wal- 
let from  my  shoulder,  sometimes  crooning  to  myself  a 
song  of  my  country ;  and  as  light  of  heart  as  a  minstrel 
gaberlunzie.  Two  long  summer's  days  had  hardly  won 
to  an  end,  ere  I  descried  on  the  horizon  towards  the 
western  sky  the  picturesque  turrets  of  Carloghie  castle. 

It  was  drawing  towards  noon  of  the  following  day, 
however,  ere  I  arrived  at  the  old-fashioned  porter's  lodge, 
where  I  had  been  directed  to  enquire  concerning  tny 
early  friend.  Two  or  three  sentences  exchanged  with 
the  porteress,  as  I  rested  on  my  staff  by  her  honeysuc- 
kle gate,  let  me  into  all  that  I  sought  to  know  regarding 
Marion's  reasons  for  her  conduct  to  me;  and  enabled  me 
to  waive,  when  we  should  meet,  those  circumstantial  de- 
tails which  could  not  but  be  mutually  painful.  Never 
shall  I  blame  man  or  woman  for  a  becoming  pride,  even 
though  their  situation  be  humble  and  obscure,  when  I 
know  it  to  be  the  foundation  of  so  much  virtue.  At  the 
time  when  Marion  last  communicated  with  me,  she  had 
been  obliged  to  become  a  dependent  upon  the  ancient 
noble  family  of  Carloghie.  All  the  members  of  the 
family  were  now  scattered,  or  had  fled  for  a  time,  as  the 
way  of  the  great  is  when  they  find  themselves  in  trouble ; 
and  so  Marion,  with  old  Mr.  Morrison  the  gardener,  and 
two  or  three  more  superannuated  servants,  were  left  in 
full  charge  of  the  old  building  and  the  domains. 

The  roses  and  lilies,  and  bushy  brooms  and  sweetbri- 
ars,  that  margined  the  avenue  which  led  me  to  the  cas- 
tle, refreshed  my  senses  like  a  running  nosegay  ;  and 
when  I  got  to  the  top  of  the  mount,  where  the  road  el- 
bowed, round,  the  holms  of  Fairly  lying  quiet  in  the  dis- 
tance, appeared  beneath  me,  where  the  stream  winded 
beyond  the  woods,  like  a  paradise  of  poetry  and  pleasant 
thoughts.  Above  the  streamlet,  upon  the  hill,  I  once 
had  dreamt  of  taking  up  my  abode,  with  Marion  herself 
to  be  my  daily  society  ;  but  many  a  wishful  dream  I 
have  had  in  my  time,  which  came  in  the  train  of  solacing 
fancies,  delighting  the  present  and  gilding  the  future, 
but  which  vanished  at  last  like  the  illusions  of  sleep. 
And  Marion  has,  no  doubt,  had  her  fancies  too,  of  social 
pleasures  and  a  mother's  joys.  But  times  and  things  are 
no  longer  what  they  were,  and  here  in  the  distance  I 
could  see  the  building  that  once  was  her  father's  man- 
sion, all  changed  and  altered  by  the  hands  of  a  stranger. 

The  castle  of  Carloghie,  to  which  I  was  drawing  near, 
was  gray  and  lofty  like  other  feudal  buildings,  and  had 
great  towers  and  long  chimneys,  and  broken  battlements, 
and  frowning  arches,  and  grinning  faces  that  peeped  out 
of  awkward  corners,  and  strange  outlandish  effigies,  that 
supported  corbels  of  heavy  Gothieisui  above  your  head- 
ugly  creatures  that  were  made  by  the  Piets,  at  the  time 
that  King  Kenneth  conversed  with  the  dragon — and  so 
many  doors  there  were  to  this  patched  bundle  of  build- 
ings (besides  the  great  entrance  which  I  dared  not  at- 
tempt,) that  when  I  drew  near  and  began  to  reconnoitre 
its  endless  intricacies,  I  could  not  make  a  choice  by 
which  of  its  many  portals  I  should  seek  admittance  to 
enquire  for  my  friend.  At  length,  finding  myself  gazed 
at  by  one  of  those  idle  boys,  who  are  the  natural  vermin 
of  great  houses,  I  addressed  the  chap  with  becoming  cir- 
cumspection, and  he  led  me  to  a  door  as  lowly  as  he 
thought  me  entitled  to,  when  ushering  me  into  a  stone 
passage,  and  duly  handing  me  over  to  a  powdered  man, 
1  had  hopes  of  getting  at  last  to  the  ultimatum  of  my 

When  the  door  of  the  apartment  into  which  I  was 
shown  was  shut  upou  me,  my  heart  beat  quick  at  the 
near  anticipation  of  Marion's  real  presence,  at'ter  the 
lapse  of  so  many  long  years.  And  yet  1  ought  not  to 
say  in  strictness,  that  I  had  ever  been  absolutely  in  love 
with  Marion  Logan.  The  sentiment  I  entertained  for 
her  partook  not  of  the  earthly  impatience  of  passion,  but 
consisted  rather  of  tliose  quiet  sympathies  of  nature,  be- 
tween persons  of  different  sexes,  which,  mi.\ing  comfort- 
ably with  heartfelt  esteem,  are  rendered  touching  by  time 
and  individual  meditation,  and  twine  closer  after  all  into 
the  inner  affections,  than  any  more  fiery  and  consuming 

But  agitation  in  reality  was  now  fast  coming  over  me ; 
and  as  I  waited  in  anxiety,  while  these  thoughts  rushed 
hastily  through  ray  mind,  the  stillness  that  reigned 
the  great  castle  was  to  me  almost  painful.  I  could  hear 
distinctly,  even  above  the  murmur  of  the  summer  wind 
without,  the  boom  of  the  waterfall,  which  I  had  passed 
in  the  hollow  beyond  the  planting.  At  length  the  echo 
which  followed  the  shutting  of  a  door  above  my  head. 
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lied  my  ex- 
I  heard  a  light  foot  trip  down  the  stairs,  and 
tile  door  of  my  room  being  softly  opened,  I  rose  to  meet 
the  friend  of  my  memory. 

With  some  surprise  1  observed  that  she  was  dressed 
black ;  a  white  muslin  (something)  with  sable  orna- 
ments, was  folded  modestly  from  her  neck ;  and  for  a 
head-dress  she  wore  a  black  (something  else)  which, 
.efiilly  arranged,  and  tipped  with  spots  of  white  satin, 
appeared  almost  affecting  in  its  mournful  simplicity,  like 
t!ie  ermine  emblems  on  a  monument  for  departed  youth, 
stood  and  contemplated  each  other  for  a  moment. 
Time  had  made  a  difference  certainly  ;  but  that  difference 
such,  as  instead  of  injuring  rather  to  enhance  the 
force  of  a  sentiment,  which  had  been  founded  on  some- 
thing more  than  the  ruddy  flush  of  blooming  years.  Not 
an  iota  less  however  of  the  warmth  of  the  heart's  feel- 
ngs,  shone  in  Marion's  mild  and  speaking  eye ;  and 
whatever  her  countenance  had  lost  in  its  form  and  com- 
pactness, it  had  gained,  at  least  to  me,  in  sedate  meaning 
and  depth  of  expression. 

After  the  shaking  of  hands,  and  the  first  steady  look, 
and  the  enquiries  and  responses  that  let  us  hear  once 

ore  the  sound  of  each  other's  voices, — 

"  You  will  now  admit,  sir,"  she  said,  after  some  few 

ords,  "  that  I  had  good  reasons  for  adopting  that  pain- 
ful resolution,  which  deprived  me,  as  I  believe,  of  your 
society,  at  the  expense,  I  confess,  of  many  feelings ;  but 

hich  destines  me  to  live  and  die  in  my  present  con- 
dition. What  these  reasons  were,  however,  I  have  only 
partly   told   you  ;  for   besides  them,  there  were  others 

hich  arose  out  of  a  chain  of  circumstances,  that  oecur- 

:d  to  a  member  of  the  noble  family  with  whom  I  had 
found  an  asylum,  which  converted  by  degrees  what 
might  have  been  only  a  postponement  into  an  ultimate 
fixing  of  my  worldly  situation,  and  a  full  regulation  of 
my  destiny  for  life.  Whether  the  hutoriettes  I  allude 
to  may  be  considered  remarkable  or  not,  to  this  noble 
house  and  others  they  have  been  of  deep  and  melancholy 
interest,  and  I  have  "myself  been  involved  in  them,  in  a 
way  which  I  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent.  But 
come,"  she  added,  "  let  us  not  make  ourselves  melan- 
holy  over  others'  fates,  while  our  own  have  included 
their  share  of  disappointments  ;  and  while  we  talk  as  we 
go,  I  will  show  you  the  various  grandeurs  of  this  old 
mansion,  and  tell  you  something  of  the  ancient  liislori- 
cals  of  my  lord's  family." 


CHAPTER  II. 
The  old  castle  of  Carloghie,  as  we  went  through  it 
srtainly  presented  altogether  a  strange  mass  of  anti 
uarian  inconsistencies.  Like  similar  edifices  of  pro 
gressive  erection,  it  miglit  be  said  to  form  an  instruc 
tive  record  of  human  greatness  and  infirmity.  There 
was  not  wanting  banqueting  halls,  and  dancing  halls, 
with  high  ceilings  and  long  windows  ;  and  with  draw- 
ing-rooms of  modern  decorations ;  and  state  chambers 
of  the  olden  time  ;  and  faded  tapestry,  and  tattered  vel- 
nd  small  dormitories,  which  ought  to  have  been 
haimted;  and  narrow  passages  leading  to  nothing,  un- 
less it  might  be  to  the  pepper-box  turrets,  which  one 
feared  to  climb  to ;  and  which,  toppling  over  a  precipice 
of  black  tower,  frowned  over  wood  and  hollow  ;  overlook- 
ing a  prospect  without  that  refreshed  the  senses,  and 
pleasantly  recalled  the  weary  imagination  from  the  dry 
contemplations  of  musty  antiquity. 

And  then,  below,  under  the  most  ancient  part  of  the 
castle,  there  were  holes  and  dungeons  within  oaken 
doors  into  which  Marion  and  I  feared  to  look  ;  and  dark 
recesses,  and  iron  rings  in  the  walls,  which  filled  the  mind 
with  the  most  terrible  fancies ;  whilst  above  all  these 
were  painted  saloons  with  great  gilded  beams  and  carved 
faces — besides  banners  and  bravery,  and  antique  armour, 
and  stained  glass — which  bespoke  nothing  but  lordly  was- 
sail and  enjoyment.  Many  a  heavy  door  my  guide 
pushed  open  for  me,  and  many  a  naked  apartment  of 
arched  state  or  stony  magnificence,  she  took  me  into, 
where  we  traced  the  past,  and  moralised  the  present ; 
and  where  we  saw  much  dusty  grandeur,  and  many 
oaken  inconveniences  of  quaint  shapes  and  grotesque 
massiveness ;  wliich,  like  the  obsolete  spelling  of  an  old 
book,  taught,  in  uncouth  terms,  hard  to  decipher,  lessons 
ever  new  and  ever  old,  which  time  and  nature  puts  in 
constant  repetition. 

But  as  Marion  and  I  conversed  over  the  tattered  pic- 
broken-down 


tures  in  the  upper  chambers, 


portraits  of  former  lords  of  these  domains,  whose  very 
names  were  becoming  as  obsolete  as  their  features  were 
dilapidated  ;  as  I  looked  also  at  the  ugly  frights  of  be- 
ings, resembling  nothing  ever  seen  on  tiie  earth,  which 
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the  artists  of  the  olden  time  had  carved  in  black  hard- 
wood,  to  diversify  living  forms ;  tliey  seemed  to  bring  to 
me  tlie  same  evidence,  as  the  grotesque  sphinxes  of 
ancient  Persia  or  Egypt ; — that  if  the  old  father  of  the 
hour-glass  is  but  a  limited  monarch,  his  dominions  be- 
ing constantly  invaded  by  the  shadows  of  oblivion — the 
human  fancy  is  also  limited ;  experience  continually 
circumscribing  its  fantastic  dominion,  by  subjecting  its 
wildness  to  a  constant  comparison  with  existing  things. 

What  strange  fancy  could  have  come  into  my  head, 
however,  below  stairs,  when  we  came  to  a  room  whose 
walls  were  almost  covered  with  more  modern  portraits  ? 
They  were  of  different  sizes,  and  represented  persons  of 
the  family  who  had  died  at  all  ages — from  the  chubby 
infant  to  the  toothless  old  man.  In  contemplating  all 
these  round  the  apartment,  the  idea  of  a  church-yard 
became  so  unaccountably  mixed  up  with  the  figures  be- 
fore me,  that  I  was  obliged  to  pass  my  hand  over  my 
eyes,  and  enquire  internally  the  cause  of  this  involuntary 
association.  I  could  give  no  other  reason  for  it  than  that, 
though  seeming  fresh  and  animated  with  life  by  the  art 
of  the  limner,  the  personages  on  the  walls  were  all  dead 
and  actually  buried  in  the  family  vault  near  the  old 
chapel  of  Carloghie  j  and  it  was  the  knowledge  of  this, 
no  doubt,  made  me  associate  what  I  saw  with  the  idea 
of  a  burying  ground,  wherein,  of  course,  is  to  be  seen, 
in  irregular  inLxture,  white  urns,  and  smooth  tablets  for 
youth  ;  and  black  and  lettered  monuments  for  the  aged — 
full  grown  death,  or  wasted  decrepitude,  resting  beside 
the  child  of  a  span  long — all  gone,  and  equally  silent 
with  the  painted  effigies  before  me.  The  scraps  of  in- 
dividual history,  which  Marion  was  enabled  to  append 
to  my  observations  on  several  of  the  personages  in  my 
view,  carried  in  them  that  sort  of  interest  with  which 
we  trace  the  fortunes  of  those  who  are  born  apparently 
to  every  advantage,  and  yet  somehow  conic  short  of  an- 
ticipated happiness. 

Was  I  right  in  inferring,  from  all  I  could  learn,  that 
those  enjoyed  the  most  tranquil  lives  of  whom  the  least 
was  known  to  their  posterity  ?  I  found  at  least  that  the 
historical  circumstances  preserved  through  tradition  were 
nearly  all  of  an  unhappy  or  unfortunate  species  ;  for  man 
is  a  being  so  discontented  with  his  own  lot,  in  his  day, 
that  he  finds  a  consolation  and  a  comfort  in  tracing  and 
dwelling  upon  the  sorrows  of  others,  of  those  especially 
who  arc  beyond  the  reach  of  calling  for  his  help. 

"  Your  eye  has  caught  her  at  last,"  said  Marion,  rather 
abruptly,  observing  me  contemplating  the  face  of  a  fe- 
male portrait,  comparatively  recently  traced  on  the  can- 
vass. "  I  thought  she  would  strike  you  ;  and  yet  you 
will  not  say  she  is  so  pretty  as  some  of  the  others." 

"  There  is  nothing  in  that  portrait  that  is  at  all 
striking,"  said  I,  looking  again  at  the  buxom  figure  of  a 
young  lady,  whose  face  had  more  of  the  character  of 
Rubens'  women,  than  of  that  of  a  cold  Madonna — "  un- 
less it  be  the  crimson  velvet  robe,  that  so  ambitiously 
wraps  her  bust ;  or  the  pearl  tiara  on  her  head,  that 
gives  her  a  look  like  Queen  Cleopatra.  This  must  have 
been  a  very  high  dame  by  her  queen-like  appearance. 
She  seems  even  now  to  frown  upon  us,  as  if  reproaching 
us  for  our  familiaritj'." 

Marion  merely  shook  her  head,  sadly,  as  she  contem- 
plated the  portrait,  and  stepped  two  paces  back,  as  if  the 
look  made  her  uneasy.  "  Do  you  like  her  ?"  she  said, 
rather  hastily.  "  Portraits  are  a  good  channel  for  family 
history ;  sometimes  also  a  good  text,  from  which  to 
preach  moral  lessons  to  the  world." 

"  1  do  like  her,"  I  answered,  "  and  yet  I  hardly  know 
why,  for  beauty  is  certainly  not  the  main  characteristic 
of  her  face  ;  nor  can  I  read  ought  of  her  chaiacter  in  its 
mixed  lineaments.  She  is  a  daughter,  I  perceive,  of  the 
house  of  Carloghie,  and  one  of  the  most  haughty  of  its 
females  ;  but  more  I  cannot  guess.     Who  is  she  ?" 

"  She  is but  come    away  !  we    have  been  long 

enough  in  this  room,"  said  Marion  hastily,  and  hurrying 
me  towards  the  door.  "  Follow  me,"  she  added  ;  "  and 
as  we  have  talked  of  pictures,  we  will  see  if  a  painter 
can  tell  a  history." 

We  descended  again  some  long  narrow  stairs,  and 
then  turned  off  towards  a  different  quarter  of  the  castle. 
When  we  came  to  a  little  arched  door,  she  stopped  and 
hesitated,  as  if  some  thought  had  struck  her  to  prevent 

"  No,"  she  said ;  "  we  will  not  enter  now.  It  will  be 
time  enough  when  you  have  heard  a  tale  about  this  lady, 
which  I  owe  it  to  myself  as  well  as  you  to  tell,  from  the 
beginning.  You  may  not  think  it  interesting ;  perhaps 
it  may  even  appear  tedious,  in  the  way  I  must  narrate 
it,  to  show  it  out  as  it  struck  me  ;— but,  whatever  may 
be  its  defects,  as  a  dramatic  picture,  there  is  in  it  a  deep 
and  solemn  moral,  evidenced   by  sufferings  of  which  I 
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have  been  the  melancholy  witness,  and  feelings  which  I 
shall  not  easily  portray." 

While  we  were  thus  speaking,  the  bell  in  the  western 
turret  rang  for  dinner,  with  as  much  formality  as  if  the 
whole  family  had  been  at  home  ;  and  after  a  simple  re- 
past, which  i  enjoyed  much  in  the  society  of  my  valued 
friend,  Marion  tlms  began  her  tale  of  the  family. 

CHAPTER  III. 


"  One  of  tlie  earliest  things  that  I  can  remember,"  be- 
gan my  narrator,  "  was  the  marriage  day  of  tlie  earl, 
when  he  brought  home  to  Carloghie  Castle  the  high  and 
haughty  Lady  Mary  Bocldyvie.  I  was  then  but  a  child 
at  my  mother's  foot ;  and  my  memory  only  retains  a 
dim  confusion  of  carriages  and  horses  prancing  towards 
the  castle ;  and  white  ribands,  and  gay  dresses ;  and 
firing  of  guns  that  almost  frightened  me  out  of  my  wits ; 
and  shouting  of  the  men,  and  amazement  of  the  women, 
at  all  the  grandeur  and  the  bravery.  Never,  from  that 
day  to  this,  was  there  such  a  show  in  the  Fairly  Holms ; 
for  it  was  then  the  fashion  for  weddings  and  fijnerals  at 
great  houses  to  be  celebrated  with  much  eating,  drink- 
ing, crowds,  and  rejoicing.  And  so  Lady  Bochlyvie, 
being  a  great  lady,  to  be  brought  home ;  and  my  lord 
being  a  proud  man,  and  used  to  all  manner  of  magnifi- 
cence, ever  since  the  king  helped  to  ruin  his  grandfather ; 
there  was  nothing  but  colours  flying  on  the  towers  of 
Carloghie,  and  wine  flowing  in  the  great  hall  below  ;  and 
all  the  gentry  far  and  near  were  gathered  to  the  celebra- 
tion, to  drink  happiness  and  joy  to  my  lord  and  my 

"  I  remember  the  confiision  of  my  little  head  at  seeing 
all  that  I  saw,  and  hearing  all  that  I  heard  that  day  ;  and 
at  the  guns  cracking  at  my  ears,  and  the  shouting  and 
huzzaing  ;  for  the  farmers  and  people  were  perfectly  mad 
with  joy  at  seeing  the  great  folks  come  back  to  our 
own  holms,  and  talked  all  manner  of  extravagance  in 
their  drink.  And  then,  at  night,  such  bonfires  gleamed 
on  every  hiU  for  miles  round,  in  my  young  eyes — I  think 
I  see  them  still,  blazing  through  the   dimness  of  forty 

"  But  my  father  was  a  thoughtful  man,  and  had  expe- 
rience of  the  world ;  and  when  he  saw  all  this  obstrepe- 
rous rejoicing,  he  shook  his  head  with  a  stern  countenance, 
and  a  rebuke  in  his  look  ;  and  I  heard  him  say  to  my 
mother,  that,  although  it  was  not  pleasant  to  prophesy 
sorrow  in  the  midst  of  mirtli,  yet  that  the  whitest  stone 
threw  the  blackest  shadow, — that  this  over  boasting  of 
present  joy  and  anticipated  happiness  was  perilous  to 
the  peace  of  high  or  low,  and  carried  to  him  an  ominous 
prediction  for  the  uncertain  future.  The  day  passed 
over,  however,  as  the  happiest  day  must ;  and  mon  " 
ran  away  after  that ;  and  the  rejoicing  was  almost 
great,  when  a  son  and  heir  came  to  be  surely  anticipated, 
to  inherit  the  great  earldom  of  Carloghie.  That  m; 
lady's  bairn  to  come  was  to  be  a  son,  there  could  be  n^ 
doubt;  for  my  lord  was  a  man  who  had  always  beci 
used  to  have  his  own  way,  and  to  be  crossed  in  a  pat 
ticular  so  important  to  his  house  was  an  event  which  of 
course  was  not  to  be  thought  of 

"  But  when  the  time  ripened,  and  the  doctors  were 
agog,  and  all  the  country  were  astir  on  so  great 
sion,  tlie  earl  received  a  damper  in  the  page's  news, 
which  was  almost  too  much  for  his  spirit  to  bear.  The 
expected  son,  who  was  destined  to  be  christened  in  the 
names  of  all  his  ancestors,  turned  out  to  be  only  a  daugh. 
ter !  for  which  no  name  whatever  had  been  made  or  pro. 
vided. 

"  Here  was  a  business  for  an  earl  of  the  land  !  It  wat 
perfectly  cruel  and  distressing  ! 

"The  worst  of  disappointments,  however,  time  will 
sofien  down ;  and  a  son  and  heir  was  again  promised 
the  house  of  Carloghie.  -That  promise  was  at  length 
brought  to  maturity,  and  in  the  fulness  of  the  period 
ended  also  in  a  new  disappointment,  more  trying — I  may 
say  more  intolerable — even  than  the  former.  To  be 
thus  contradicted  in  his  wishes  a  second  time,  was  more 
than  could  be  expected  to  be  borne,  by  a  man  of  my  lord'i 
disposition,  with  any  thing  like  patience.  My  lady  took 
ill  health  from  trouble  of  mind,  and  my  lord  went  abroad, 
and  became  misanthropical  to  the  world. 

"  Both  might  have  become  reconciled  to  these  repeated 
misfortunes,  had  the  little  ladies  Frances  and  Mary 
been  cherubs  of  beauty,  as  great  people's  children,  no 
doubt,  ought  to  be.  But  though  the  earl  and  his  lady 
were  passable  to  look  at,  the  little  girls  were  pi;  ' 
degree,  and  the  nursery  maids  said  they  were  perfect 
imps.  The  hopes  of  the  parents  again  revived,  however 
for  it  was  evideot  the  earl  was  going  to  have  a  largi 
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ily.  But  the  next  child  my  lady  had  was  also  a 
daughter  !  so  all  the  calculations  of  the  relatives,  on  both 
sides  of  the  house,  were  entirely  defeated,  and  the  earl 

reduced  to  black  despair. 

It  was  certainly  a  fault  for  my  lord  to  be  so  pertina- 

s ;  but,  from  the  old  Lady  Carloghie  and  others,  he 
had  always,  from  a  child,  had  whatever  he  wished  that 
money  could  purchase  ;  and  as  money  had  hitherto  pro- 
cured him  every  thing  he  desired,  and  he  had  never  been 
baulked  and  thwarted  before,  it  was  no  wonder  he  was 
ad  and  disconsolate  man.  Other  aflikirs  of  his  house- 
hold and  his  tenantry  were  at  this  time  added  to  vex  and 
worry  my  lord's  mind ;  and,  as  I  have  heard  tell,  he  be- 
gan, in  the  midst  of  his  fret,  to  look  around  him  with 
astonishment,  and  ask  himself  if  he  were  really  a  born 
earl,  and  a  patrician  of  the  realm,  that  he  should  thus  be 
subjected  to  crosses  and  troubles,  as  if  he  had  been 
nothing  but  a  poor  man. 

The  expectation  of  children  was  now  only  a  vexa- 
tion to  him,  as  the  event  he  had  set  his  heart  on  never 
took  place ;  although  my  lady  was  now  in  good  health, 
and  they  all  lived  dull  and  domestic  here  at  the  old  cas- 
tle. Accordingly,  the  fourth  time,  my  lord  set  off  from 
this  irksome  neighbourhood,  just  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
another  disappointment.  He  was  gone  about  London,  or 
somewhere  else,  seeking  consolation,  as  usual,  in  the 
spending  of  money,  when,  what  was  his  surprise,  one 
careless  morning,  to  receive  a  letter  through  the  com- 
mon post-office,  as  if  it  were  only  a  report  of  his  factor, 
announcing  to  liim  notliing  less  than  the  actual  birth  of 
son  and  heir ! 

"So  sudden  a  dispelling  of  the  clouds  of  misfortune 
as  almost  too  much  for  his  lordship's  nerves.  He  took 
)st  immediately  to  return  to  his  home  ;  and  the  re- 
joicings that  took  place  at  Carloghie  Castle,  on  his  arri- 
val, were  so  great  and  long  continued  as  almost  to  cause 
the  death  of  the  child  whose  birth  had  been  the  occasion 
of  so  sudden  a  change.  Thus  began  the  several  bright 
years  that,  notwithstanding  my  father's  ominous 
bodings,  continued  for  a  considerable  time  to  cheei 
hearts  of  the  earl  and  his  lady,  and  to  enliven  the  whole 
neighbourhood  of  old  Carloghie. 

"  And  so  thus  ends,  I  may  say,  the  first  epoch  of  this 
pai'ticular  branch  of  our  family  history." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"  When  Lord  William  grew  up— for  this  was  the  first 
of  the  names  by  wliich  the  male  iicir  of  the  family  had 
been  christened — unlike,  in  particular,  his  tv.'o  eldest 
ters,  the  youth  evinced  a  fine  mind  and  a  handsome  face, 
with  a  constitution  so  fragile  and  delicate,  that  to  hi 
doting  parents  his  health  became  a  subject  of  constant 
solicitude.  As  for  the  girls, — particularly  Lady  Frances 
and  Lady  Mary — they  were  really,  to  speak  the  honest 
truth,  as  plain  in  all  respects  of  the  outward  woman,  e 
ever  you  would  suppose  it  possible  for  a  noble  earl 
daughters  to  be.  The  eldest  was  scraggy  to  a  degree,  and 
had  an  ungainly  figure,  and  features  such  as  you 
seldom  see  in  a  common  farmer's  lassie.  The  second 
had  high  cheek  bones,  which  my  lady  her  mother  sale 
were  far  too  Scotch ;  a  skin  freckled  like  a  leopard,  al 
though  the  sun  had  seldom  been  suffered  to  shine  upon 
it ;  and  she  had  also  sandy  red  eye-lashes,  which  gave 
her  face  a  very  peculiar  and  far  from  agreeable  expres- 
sion. The  third  and  youngest.  Lady  Barbara,  though 
bluff  and  brown  when  a  child,  grew  up  a  comely  and  at. 
tractive  girl.  This  young  lady,  indeed,  took  very  much 
the  look  of  her  brother,  Lord  William — having  at  least 
his  dark  penetrating  eye,  with  the  lofty  and  haughty 
bearing  of  her  mother's  side  of  the  house.  Consequently 
Lady  Barbara  was  flattered  much  from  contrast  with 
her  less  favoured  sisters,  and  by  them  she  was  regarded 
with  a  natural,  almost  a  justifiable,  envy. 

"  But  the  great  attention  of  the  family  was,  from  his 
earliest  years,  lavished  upon  the  young  heir,  who  bog: 
to  discover  qualities,  both  mental  and  external,  which 
well  might  excite  the  admiration  of  my  lord  and  my  lady. 
With  a  thhi  yet  animated  longish  visage,  an  eye  like  a 
hawk,  and  a  look  expressive  of  that  wilful  sort  of  intel- 
lectuality which  belongs  to  the  finest  scions  of  the  aris. 
tocracy.  Lord  William  was  a  youth  of  whom  any  lord  in 
tlie  land  might  well  have  been  proud.  I  remombcr  him 
when  a  boy — a  pretty  boy !  riding  like  Jehu  down  the 
Fairly  Holms,  and  calling  upon  the  farmer  lads  to  follow 
him  in  his  gallop,  as  if  he  had  been  leading  an  army  to 
battle.  And  yet,  at  that  time,  battling  and  warriorship 
seemed  not  to  be  in  the  youth's  thoughts  ;  but  rather 
something  that  was  not  usual  for  a  lord,  namely',  learn, 
ing  and  scholarship,  and  jiretty  arts,  as  if  ho  was  to  be 
notliing  but  a  silly  man  to  write  books  fjr  dull  people  to 


;but    * 


2,  or  a  learned  clerk  to  teach  homilies  of  philosophy  ; 
and  then,  to  crown  all,  what  should  serve  his  wilful 
spirit  after  that,  but  he  must  take  up  the  ambition  to  paint 
pictures,  like  a  painter. 

When  my  little  lord  got  this  fancy  into  his  head,  he 
filled  the  castle  with  a  litter  of  limners'  gear,  paints  and 
paint-brushes,  and  filthy  oils,  that  smeUed  the  rooms, 
dabbled  the  floors,  and  vexed  the  house-maids  exceed- 
ingly. My  lady  his  mother  did  not  approve  of  these 
fancies  ;  but  he  being  delicate,  besides  being  very  clever, 
she  had  not  the  heart  to  cross  him.  And  tlien  he  would 
leave  his  tutors  and  his  hard  words,  and  wander  the 
woods  with  a  crayon  and  a  book,  and  sit  himself  down 
on  a  cold  stone  or  the  root  of  a  tree,  drawing  old  walls 
and  ruined  turrets ;  or  he  would  go  down  about  the 
holms  by  the  water's  edge,  and  take  effigies  of  common 
and  plebeian  things,  such  as  cobble-boats,  and  ragged 
boys,  and  cart  horses,  and  swine ;  which  ho  would  come 
and  show  at  the  castle,  as  if  they  had  been  high  matters  ~ 
to  be  admired !  Then  he  would  make  free  to  look  at  • 
the  farmer  lads,  and  to  be  seen  with  his  crayons  and  his 
paper,  as  if  he  had  not  been  the  son  of  my  lord,  and 
nothing  but  a  common  student,  drawing  trees  and  stumps 
for  his  living. 

"  In  these  pecufiar  fancies,  certainly,  my  lord  was  not 
aided  or  abetted  by  any  at  the  castle  ;  for  his  fatlier 
frowned  and  spoke  angry  austerity  ;  his  lady  mother  be-  , 
seeched  and  argued  with  him  like  a  college  professor;  , 
his  eldest  sisters  looked  stift'  and  scorning  upon  him  and 
his  drawings,  and  sometimes  broke  out  and  scolded  hiirif 
like  perfect  kail-women.  All  this,  however,  only  rous- 
ed in  him  a  spirit  of  resistance,  which,  partly  found- 
ed on  the  consciousness  of  his  rank,  partly  on  his  haughty 
disposition,  and  partly  on  the  opinions  which  he  was  in 
process  of  imbibing,  did  not  dcvelope  itself  in  the  re- 
turning of  argument,  but  in  setting  them  all  by  his  con- . 
duet  at  open  defiance. 

"  In  this  sort  of  wilfulness,  which  was  after  all  tolera- 
bly harmless,  except  on  the  score  of  letting  down  his  dig- 
nity. Lord  William  at  first  stood  alone  in  the  house  ;  1 
anon  his  youngest  sister,  whom  he  most  resembled,  by 
degrees  began  to  join  him  in  what  he  pled  for,  praised 
his  talents,  and  defended  his  conduct;  and  at  length 
broke  loose  herself,  and  followed  him  witliout  in  his  ec- 
centric rambiings.  In  the  opinion  of  his  motlier  and  the 
rest.  Lady  Barbara  now  began  tu  comport  herself  as  un- 
becoming her  father's  daughter,  as  the  young  lord  did 
unlike  an  earl's  son.  Parental  or  tutorial  authority  was 
now  of  little  avail  against  the  wild  spirit  of  the  brother 
.and  sister  ;  and  the:3omestic  dignity  of  my  lord's  family 
government  became  divided  against  itself  in  the  insubor- 
dination of  faction. 

"  To  give  you  the  philosophy  of  the  matter,"  continu- 
ed Marion — "  for  there  must  bo  philosophy  in  my  tale, 
although  I  tell  it,  or  truly  it  is  nothing — there  was  a  rea- 
son for  the  disobedient  spirit  of  the  two  younger  child- 
ren, arising  otit  of  the  sure  workings  of  human  nature. 
In  common  with  very  many  in  their  high  station,  my 
lord  and  my  lady  made  the  chief  virtue  required  of  them 
and  their  children  to  consist  of  the  \iro\xv  svppoy  I  of  Iheir 
dignity,  especially  in  the  view  of  their  obvious  interiors. 
Accordingly,  from  the  first  dawn  of  reason  in  their  child- 
ren, they  never  failed  to  take  every  opportunity  of  im- 
pressing upon  their  young  minds,  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage, the  fact  of  their  hereditary  greatness,  and  of  the 
infinite  distance  that  there  was  by  nature  between  them 
and  all  those  by  whom  they  were  usually  surrounded. 
As  they  grew  in  years,  maxims  of  dignity  and  airs  of 
state  were  taught  and  impressed  upon  the  children  of 
Lord  Carloghie  with  incessant  diligence  and  fastidious 
care,  and  became  in  truth  the  staple  of  that  family  edu- 
catiuv,  which  has  of  all  other  the  greatest  influence  on 
the  formation  of  character. 

"  But  the  anxiety  of  parents  upon  a  favourite  point  is 
extremely  apt  to  defeat  itself;  by  overdoing  something 
with  artificial  means,  which  seems  to  them  at  the  mo- 
ment to  be  all  in  all.  Thus,  as  is  often  done  in  the  case 
of  religion,  by  constantly  worrying  youth  with  one 
theme,  tliey  excite  that  feeling  of  irksomcncss  and  dis- 
gust at  the  whole  of  a  subject,  which  years  only  strength- 
ens, by  the  law  of  association.  Upon  the  elder  ladies  at 
Carlogiiic  Castle,  however,  the  watchfulness  and  jealousy 
of  their  parents,  upon  this  incessant  subject,  and  upon 
the  constant  study  of  an  artificial  manner  before  inferi- 
ors, had  not  this  effect ;  no  more  than  would,  probably, 
forced  religion  have  had  upon  the  same  species  of  minds  ; 
which,  being  of  the  mediocr<-,  or  rather  beneath  tlie  me- 
diocre  species,  all  narrow  opinions,  flattering  to  self-love, 
were  extremely  suitable  to  tliem,  and  became  bitter  bigot- 
ry as  fast  as  imbibed.  *■ 

"  The  nobler  and  freer  intellects  of  Lord  William  and 
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his  youngest  sister,  liowover,  spurned  tliese  opinions, 
proportion  as  they  were  carried  beyond  the  common 
sense  apprehensions  of  simple  minds  ;  and  as  they  wen 
urged  upon  thoni  on  occasions  unseasonable  to  the  warn 
and  generous  feelings  of  yonth,  their  untractable  disre 
gard  to  the  reserves  becoming  their  station, — having 
been  formed  by  a  system  of  restraints  too  early  eli. 
forced,— was  aggravated  by  constant  and  bigoted  ex. 
horlation  ;  and  kindled,  by  the  pressing  of  overstrained 
sentiments,  often  into  silent  yet  resolute  opposition. 

I'  Had  the  Eurl  ofCarloghie's  been  a  mu5hroom  house 
this  jcalnui  spirit  might  in  some  sort  have  been  excused 
— at  least  it  might  be  deemed  only  natural,  accordiu] 
to  the  usual  procedure  of  tlie  world.     But  its  e.tisteiicc 
in  his  case  only  shows  that  a  contracted  mind,  feeding 
on  pride,  fastens,  in  all  circumstances,  on  those  n 
and  objects,  which  are  suited  to  its  own  ignorant  spirit 
and  its  narrow  ideas.     Thus,  looking  upon  all  beneath 
them  in  rank — at  least  if  not  redeemed  by  surpass! 
wealth— as  beings  ofa  different  species  from  thcmselv 
the  noble   parents   taught  this  creed  in   every  form  to 
their  children  ;  and  those  of  the  latter,   who  could 
receive  it  to  the  same  extent  as  themselves,  wore  opj 
ed  and  scorned,  or  at  least  lamented  over  as  low-lived 
renegades  from  their  noble  house.     Thus  also,  while 
parental  indulgence,  and  the  delicate  state  of  his 
health,  preserved  Lord  William  late  from  being  se 
college,  the  foundation  was  laid  for  those  artist 
blings  and  eccentric  opinions,  both  on  the  part  of  himself 
and  sister,   which,  as   unfortunately  their   minds  wer 
quite   difierent  from  those  of  my  lord  and  my  lady,  ult 
niatcly  ended,  at  least  on  the  part  of  one  of  them,  in  th 
uncommon  events  of  her  history. 

"  With  Lord  William,  indeed,  this  spirit  of  unsuitable 
liberality,  contrary  to  the  will  of  my  lord,  would  have 
doubtless  been  mellowed  down  by  more  extended  obse 
vation,  had  time  been  allowed  hfm  to  mix  further  wit 
the  world.  But,  alas  for  his  haughty  yet  doting  parents  I 
when  just  about  sending  him  at  last  to  the  university, 
his  health  grew  worse,  and  getting  drenched  in  the 
woods  one  day  in  changeable  weather — while  in  terror 
of  his  father  he  sat  in  the  evening  in  his  wet  clothes— 
a  fever  was  the  consequence,  which  at  once  threw  the 
family  into  the  most  dreadful  alarm.  Their  worst  fears 
for  him  soon  became  too  well  verified  ;  and  though  doc- 
tors v,iere  sent  for,  wherever  money  could  procure  the 
highest  medical  skill;  and  though  his  favourite  sister 
never  loft  him,  nursing  by  his  bedside  day  and  night,  the 
efforts  of  man  were  of  no  avail ;  the  prospect  ofa  coronet 
could  not  save  him  ;  and  in  ten  davs  after  he  was  taken 
ill,  handsome  Lord  William,  the  hope  of  his  house,  and 
the  pride  and  boast  of  the  Fairly  Holms,  lay  a  dead  corse 
in  the  Gothic  room,  among  the  old  standards  and  es- 
cutcheons here  in  Carloghie  Castle. 

"  Oh,  what  a  voice  of  lamentation  and  weeping  arose 
within  the  hoary  walls  of  this  dreary  mansion  !  Oh, 
what  a  despair  of  heavy  grief  drowned  in  sorrow  my 
lord  and  my  lady !  and  oh,  what  a  day  was  that,  when 
his  youthful  body  was  taken  to  be  buried  in  the  great 
fiimily  vault  in  the  old  chapel !  When  the  black  hearse 
with  the  white  plumes,  and  the  yellow  skulls  that  grin- 
ned on  the  dark  panels,  came  down  the  long  avenue 
from  Carloghie  Castle  ;  and  when  the  long  cavalcade  of 
mourning  procession  traversed  his  old  haunts  by  the 
Ruar  Water,  as  I  stood  and  watched  it  again  on  the  hill 
by  my  father's  side,  I  saw  the  tears  hop  down  the  old 
man's  cheek;  and  I  heard  him  murnier  to  himself  these 
solemn  words  ;  •  Now  is  my  prophecy  o'er  truly  rede. 
"This,  I  fear,  is  but  the  first  act  of  the  black  tragedy, 
that,  lor  the  iv-arning  prostration  of  human  presumption, 
IS  to  follow  the  immoderate  rejoicings  that  made  the  air 
rmg  again,  and  filled  these  haughs  with  boastful  bravery, 
so  shortly  since,  upon  my  good  lord's  wedding  day.' " 


CHAPTER  V. 

"Change  of  place,  and  change  of  scene,  and  the  sight 
ol  foreign  parts  and  strange  company,  help  to  dissipate 
great  lolits'  grief;  and  so  my  lord  and  ray  lady,  and  all 
tlieir  retinue,  at  length  returned  again  to  old  Carloo-hie. 
There  came  with  them,  or  arrived  soon  after,  a  crowd 
of  carriages,  and  various-sized  wheeled  vehicles,  con- 
taining dukes,  and  earls,  and  other  lords,  and  foreign 
counts  with  long  names,  and  great  ladies  of  old  families 
and  small  moans,  and,  in  short,  a  well  selected  gather- 
ing of  miscellaneous  gentry. 

"AH  this  driving  of  coaches,  and  company-keeping 
at  the  castle,  was,  of  course,  to  marry  off  my  lord's  throe 
aaughters,  who  began  to  hang  heavy  on  their  parents' 
hands,  and  made  them  exceedingly  anxious  for  the  time 


to  come.  In  this  laudable  and  most  parental  purpose, 
my  lord  and  my  lady  were  baulked,  however,  in  a  man. 
ner  that  looked  as  if  they  had  been  born  to  be  unfortun- 
ate. In  truth,  with  reference  to  the  great  number  of 
high  born  suitors,  the  looks  of  the  two  eldest  girls  were 
e.xceeriingly  against  them. 

"Yet,  in  painstaking  expense  upon  this  important 
business,  my  lord  and  lady  vvero  certainly  in  nothing 
to  blame.  They  had  diess-maUcrs  from  Dbndon,  and 
stay-makers  from  Paris,  and  milliners  from  all  civilised 
foreign  parts  ;  and  artists  of  the  person  to  no  end  ;  and 
my  lord,  poor  man,  was  like  to  be  ruined  and  driven  to 
(he  continent,  with  nothing  but  the  trouble  and  the 
cost  thereof.  Then  there  were  paints  and  patches,  got 
from  all  quarters,  bearing  all  manner  of  foreign  names; 
and  French  rouge,  to  make  the  ladies  bloom  like  the 
rose;  and  scents  and  perfumes,  to  make  them  smell  like 
Arabia  ;  and  pastes  and  poultices,  to  whiten  their  skins  ; 
and  oils  and  dye-drugs,  to  recolour  their  hair— and  the 
whole  castle  was  like  a  warehouse  with  a  lilter  of  cos- 

"  But  all  would  not  do  ;  and  my  lord's  grand  dinners 
were  eaten  for  nought ;  for  the  high  gentry  dropped  off 
one  by  one,  without  ever  asking  an  interesting  ques- 
tion ;  and  so,  like  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  in  the  holy 
book,  the  ladies  were  left  where  they  were,  to  stay  at 
home  in  the  castle,  or  wander  about  the  hills  in  solitari- 
ness. With  the  two  eldest  ladies,  this  was  particularly 
the  case  ;  and  as  for  the  youngest,  thouffh  much  better 
favoured,  and  every  way  more  attractive,  she  was  ofa 
reckless  and  wild  spirit,  which  seemed  absolutely  to 
frighten  the  men  from  any  wavering  purpose  towards 
her.  She  was  now,  however,  become  a  buxom  and  he- 
roic-looking girl,  with  large  black  eyes  and  a  towering 
head  ;  and  as  her  sisters,  saving  for  some  inferior  match, 
were  evidently  laid  upon  the  shelf,  upon  Lady  Barbara 
were  fixed  the  hopes  of  the  family. 

"  In  all  civilised  communities  of  old  aristocracy,  it 
has  ever  been  the  practice  for  parents  to  look  out 
matches  for  their  daughters ;  it  being  well  understood, 
that  it  is  a  matter  with  which  the  girls  themselves  have 
nothing  to  do.  Yet  however  orthodox  this  doctrine  was 
in  the  mind  of  the  earl,  it  quite  disagreed  with  Lady 
Barbara's  philosophy.  She  conceived,  like  all  foolish 
young  people,  that  likings  and  dislikings,  in  the  case  of 
matrimonial  coupling,  had  something  to  do  with  the 
happiness  of  hfe — that  these  were  in  some  cases  to  be 
thought  of,  as  considerations  even  to  be  set  agaii 


"You  will  allow,  Mr.  Balgownie,"  continued  Marion, 
"  that  this  was  most  dreadful  conduct.  Had  Lady  Bar- 
bara been  nothing  but  a  simple  gentleman's  daughter,, 
she  might  have  been  excused  for  this  distaste  at  a  dis-' 
agreeable-looking  man  ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  the  mar- 
quis, notwithstanding  his  lands,  was  a  wornout  lord, 
and  had  seen  much  service  in  this  vile  world  in  more 
ways,  as  I  have  heard,  than  it  is  necessary  to  express. 
Besides  this,  his  lordship  the  marquis  was  but  a  thin 
whipping-post  of  a  nobleman,  with  gray  whiskers  and 
lean  legs,  and,  more  like  a  French  mounseer  dried  to  a 
mummy,  than  a  husband  for  Lady  Barbara.  All  these, 
I  say,  might  have  been  good  reasons  for  the  lady's  con- 
duct, had  she  been  nothing  but  the  child  of  a  man  oflovr 
degree.  But  for  an  earl's  daughter  lo  think  of  getting 
the  man  that  she  should  like,  or  of  refusing  a  marquis 
for  any  fault  whatsoever,  was  a  thing  that  was  beyond 
the  power  of  understanding." 

"  But  what  might  be  his  lordship's  age  ;"  interrupted 
I,  tired  of  sitting  so  long  a  mere  listener  ;  "  for  much, 
with  young  women,  depends  upon  that." 

"As  to  his  age,"  replied  Marion,  "  it  was  not  out  of  tho 
way,  as  gentlemen  go.  He  could  not  be  more  than  forty 
years,  which,  you  know,  Mr.  Balgownie,  makes  but  a 
young  man." 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  Mrs.  Marion,"  said  I,  stroking  my 
chin  considerately,  "  youth  its3lf  is  a  matter  of  opinion, 
like  other  things  ;  and  I  would  be  loth  to  predicate,  on 
my  own  responsibility,  upon  so  kittle  a  question,  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  such  a  free-thinking  young  wo- 
man as  this  Lady  Barbara  is  described  to  be.  But  was 
there  nothing  else  at  the  root  of  young  madam's  dis- 
like ;  for  I  have  always  understood  that,  in  spite  of  ro- 
mantic notions,  with  most  ladies,  after  all. 
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1  short,  she  had  become  ; 
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doctrine,  that  greatness  itself 
iioi  to  be  considered  as  entirely  paramount  to  the  r 
mance-book  feelings  of  plebeian  nature. 

"  These  opinions  might,  as  I  said  before,  have  been 
softened  down  into  reason,  by  meeting  them  half 
for  argument's  sake,  or,  on  Barbara's  part,  by  a  furthe'r 
I  more  judicious  view  of  the  world.  But  the  worth 
1  was  a  straight- forward  man,  and  had  no  idea  of 
that  strange  something,  which  argumentative  peopl 
all  human  nature.  Never  having,  there.'bre,  been 
rossed  in  his  whole  life,  unless  it  might  be  by  Prov 
enco  above,  which  makes  little  exception  in  favour  c 
high  lineage,  he  was  not  to  be  disputed  with  at  this  tim 
of  day,  especially  by  his  own  begotten  children.  Ac 
rdingly,  the  wilful  spirit  of  Lady  Barbara  was  met,  i.. 
all  things,  by  the  most  delermineci  opposition  ;  until,  by 
the  self-confidence  of  youth,  and  the  fancy  of  persecu- 
tion, this  wilful  spirit  settled  down,  since  her  brother' 
death,  into  a  distrust  of  the  judgment,  and  a  suspicioi 
f  the  motives,  of  her  own  parents. 
"  When,  therefore,  my  lord 


uch  : 


d,  with  parental  care, 
iged  satisfactorily  for 
her  the  business  ofa  husband,  in  the  person  ofa  noble- 
of  much  wealth  and  undoubted  family.  Lady  Bar- 
received  the  tidings  with  perfect  astoni.=hment ;  as 
if/(fr  will  ought  to  have  been  adverted  to,  before  the 
gone  so  far.     But  my  lord  had  mistaken  the 
temper  of  his  daughter,  even  if  he  was  correct  in  his 
ideas  of  the  precise  state  of  obligation  between  parent 
and  child.     Independent,  therefore,  of  her  opinion  of  the 
noble  person   who  had  received  permission  to  address 
ho    was  strongly,  if  not  insuperably,  prejudiced 
against  him,  from  the  manner  in  which  she  conceived 
him  to  be  forced  upon  her.     Never,  therefore,  did  obsti- 
e  girl  more  effectually  turn  the  back  of  her  hand  lo 
unwelcome  lover,  than  Lady  Barbara   did  to   the 
bowing  and  beseeching  Marquis  of  Brechin.     She  abso- 
tely   turned  herself  on  her  heel,  and  ran  from  him  ; 
id,  taking  to  the  stables  down  in  the  hollow,  and  sad- 
mg  her  pony,  almost  with  her  own  hands,  ;ho  set  off 
the  woods  like  a  hunter  Diana. 


answered  Marion  ;  "  and  a  high  man  too 
was  the  Marquis  of  Brechin  ;  and  you  may  call  him 
young  or  not :  but  although  his  whiskers  were  gray,  and 
his  teeth  were  bad,  either  Lady  Frances  or  Lady  Mary 
would  have  had  him  at  a  moment.  However,  as  you  en- 
quire, there  was  something  else  at  the  root  of  Barbara's 
dislike,  which,  in  fact,  became  the  cause  of  unexpected 
events  in  her  fortune,  and  may  therelbre  require  a  few 
words  of  retrospective  explanation." 

Here  Marion  paused,  and  took  a  sip  at  her  cordial ; 
vvhile  I,  refreshing  my  own  attention  with  a  hearty 
pinch  of  Edinburgh  snuff,  and  settling  myself  on  my 
chair,  got  her  to  proceed  in  her  story,  as  in  the  next 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  In  the  hollow  beyond  the  house  where  mv  father 
dwelt,  but  nearly  a  mile  farther  from  the  caslle,  thore 
lived,  near  to  Ihe  water's  edge,  a  thriving  family  of 
farming  people,  but  no  tenants  of  my  lord's  ;  and  the 
name  of  the  old  man  was  Robert  Johnston. 

"  This  farmer  was  a  plain  person,  and  shrewd  and 
sagacious,  like  most  of  his  compeers  ;  but  his  wife,  who 
had  been  the  widow  ofa  poor  minister  of  the  kirk,  was 
bold  and  ambitious,  and  continually  stiired  up  the  old 
man  to  efforts  of  genCility,  which  his  good  sense  taught 
him  as  constantly  to  resist.  Accordingly,  in  spite  of  the 
angry  murmurings  of  this  dame,  he  held  his  daughters 
dLtermincdIy  to  country  work,  instead  of  aiming  to 
make  them  ladies,  as  his  wife  would  have  had  him,°and 
then  married  two  of  them  to  neighbouring  farmers, 
where  they  were  exceedingly  comfortably  settled  in  the 
world.  Besides  these  two  daughters,  Robin  Johnston 
had  a  third  unmarried,  and  also  two  sons  ;  and  it  is  with 
the  junior  of  these  young  men  with  which  my  tale  comes 
particularly  to  have  to  do. 

"  The  farmer's  daughters  were  all  sonsy  lasses  ;  gay, 
and  ruddy,  and  healthy,  and  hearty,  and  nothing  more  ; 
but  her  two  sons,  particularly  Jamie,  were  celebrated 
for  their  exterior  in  the  whole  country:  and  certainly  a 
pair  of  handsomer  lads  never  could  be  seen  riding  ofa 
market-day  to  Fairly  fair,  or  walking  on  Sabbath  to 
Fairly  kirk.  Ye  may  be  sure  all  the  lasses  from  the 
brig  of  Douce  to  the  Lochar  braes,  were  setting  their 
caps  for  the  Johnstons  of  Fairly,  and  their  mother  at 
home  was  a  proud  woman,  when  she  heard  ol  the  fame 
of  her  gallant  sons.  Some  said  they  were  to  be  married 
to  this  lass,  and  some  said  they  were  courting  at  that; 
but  after  many  flirting  and  fleechings,  and  dancing  at 
kirns,  and  spreeing  at  fairs,  the  eldest  ran  off  with  the 
tocherless  daughter  of  a  small  laird,  and  their  mother 
iaid  their  youngest  should  take  nought  else  but  a  born 


l,„iy. 


'  Certainly  thore  would  have  been  nothing  remark- 


LADY  BARBARA  OF  CARtOGHIE, 


able  in  that;  for  James,  the  handsomest  of  the  two, 
was  worth  the  ambition  of  the  best  bred  girl,  whose 
.Jieart  was  to  be  talien   by  a  good  looking  youth,  just 


made   to  please  i 


et  the  lad 


modest  and  discreet  in  all  he  did,  and  though  his  name 
was  known,  far  and  near,  as  '  bonny  Jamie  Johnston  of 
the  Fairly  Holms,'  he  was  no  more  conceited  than  his 
gray-headed  father.  Besides  this,  there  was  a  judici- 
ousness in  his  character,  young  as  he  was,  which  saved 
him  from  much  of  the  nonsense  of  youth  ;  and,  though 
not  averse  to  the  mirth  and  sport  of  his  lime  of  life,  a 
thoughtful  contentment  beamed  from  his  eye,  or  shone, 
like  mild  sunshine,  in  his  fair  downy  check,  reminding 
eveiv  one  of  the  steady  solidity  of  his  respected  father. 

"That  this  family  should  have  been  known  to  the 
inmates  of  Carloghie  Castle,  was  neither  unlikely  nor 
remarkable,  among  the  dull  gossipings  of  a  country 
place.  But  that  Jamie  Johnston  should  have  become 
at  any  time  the  talk  of  the  high  ladies  above  stairs,  or 
ever  come  in  contact  with  actual  nobility,  was  an  event 
beyond  the  compass  of  ordinary  occurrences.  Thus 
however,  it  was,  and  thus  social  impossibilities  become 
reconciled  with  nature. 

"It  was  durinff  the  ramblings  of  Lord  William  in  the 
Fairly  Holms,  when  that  noble  youth  was  yet  in  life, 
and  following  the  fancies  of  an  imaginative  artist,  that, 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  young  peasant,  he  drew 
his  face  and  figure,  as  he  watched  him  whistling  across 
the  fields,  or  plying  his  boat  in  the  Ruar  water.  Yet 
Lord  William  was  too  manly  and  really  noble  a  cha- 
racter,  thus  to  make  free  with  the  person  of  a  fellow, 
without  showing  his  brother  youth  the  produce  of  his 
pencil,  and  offering  him  with  frankness  an  occasional 
condescension.  Seeing  that  the  modest  peasant  had 
too  much  good  sense  to  presume  upon  this  freedom. 
Lord  William  went  farther,  talked  with  him,  bathed 
with  him  in  deep  pools  of  the  stream  by  themselves,  and 
sketched  his  figure  in  every  altitude  that  he  fancied,  as 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  rustic  nature.  Sometimes 
my  lord  would  have  accompanied  his  young  friend  up 
towards  the  old  farmer's  house  ;  but  this  generous  free- 
dom Johnston  always  waived,  or  resisted,  with  a  grace 
that  only  raised  him  higher  in  Lord  William's  esteem. 

"Time,  however,  ^is  I  said  before,  brought  new 
chanijes,  at  Ipasl  as  respecled  the  fragile  constitution  of 
the  heir  of  Carloghie  ;  tor  the  spring  weather  had  been 
cold  and  watery,  and  the  summer  that  followed  brought 
not  summer's  genial  warmth  ;  so  his  state  of  health  be- 
gan to  confine  him  much  to  home,  and  thus  painting 
became  again  his  only  solace  a.id  amusement.  From 
some  romantic  fancy,  caught  up  from  perusing  some 
far-away  poem — I  believe  it  was  called  '  the  Orlando 
Fnrioso,' — he  had  projected  a  design  which  represented 
certain  knights  combating  in  a  forest,  for  which  scene 
Carloghie  woods  were  to  furnish  the  local  original,  and 
Jamie  Johnston  was  to  stand  for  the  principal  figure. 
For  this  purpose,  the  young  farmer  was  sent  for  to  the 
Castle,  where,  many  times  dressed  up  like  a  belted 
knight,  or  stripped  over  the  shoulders  like  a  Roman  cen- 
turion, he  was  made  to  stand  in  character  before  the 
younir  lord. 

"This  was  a  sort  of  exhibition  of  himself  that  was 
not,  however,  always  to  Johnston's  taste,  though,  clad 
as  he  was  in  knightly  panoply,  he  laughed  at  times  at 
the  grand  figure  he  [nade.  Yet,  if  at  any  time  he  be- 
came restive,  and  showed  his  reluctance  to  sit  or  stand, 
one  entreating  look  of  the  pale  yet  animated  coun- 
tenance of  the  young  lord  would  at  once  reconcile 
him  to  any  constraint  that  might  contribute  to  the  grati- 
fication  of  the  noble  youth.  There  was  also  at  first 
some  demur  made  to  these  practices  by  my  lord  and  my 
lady  ;  but  so  desponding  had  they  become,  concerning 
the  health  of  their  heir,  that  they  resolved  to  cross  him 
in  nothing,  but  to  indulge  his  humour  without  hinder- 
ance  or  question. 

"  Of  course,  the  ladies,  his  sisters,  were  much  interest- 
ed in  the  artist  labours  of  their  sickly  brother;  and  .lohn- 
ston  the  farmer's  son  was  thus  frequently  seen  by  them 
all ;  but  Lady  Barbara,  in  parlicular,  as  Lord  William's 
favourite,  was  nioie  frequently  than  any  of  them  admit- 
ted into  the  scene  of  these  sittings;  and  thus  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  and  conversing  with  the  young  peas- 
ant, in  a  way  which  brought  after  it  most  important  con- 
sequences. As  long  as  Lord  William  had  strength  re- 
maining, he  continued  to  labour  at  the  pursuit  that  he 
loved  ;  but  nature  at  last  gave  way  ;  no  medical  aid  could 
save  him,  and  death  put  an  end  to  all  his  projects,  and 
involved  the  whole  neighbourhood  in  sorrow  and  gloom. 
"But  when  every  thing  was  over,  and  the  long  ab- 
sence of  tho  family  was  ended,  and  Barbara  had  again 


returned  with  tho  rest  to  Carloghie,  affectionate 
thoughts  of  her  late  brother  renewed  her  grief,  as  she 
revisited  his  haunts,  and  contemplated  his  labours  ;  and 
involuntarily,  as  it  were,  the  idea  of  Jamie  Johnston  be- 
came associated  with  him,  and  with  her  most  interest- 
ing recollections.  Unfortunately,  also,  she  had  at  this 
time  nothing  in  the  shape  of  variety  to  divert  her  mind 
from  these  wanderings;  and  thus  the  stately  monotony 
of  her  life  in  the  Castle,  with  the  occasional  peevishness 
of  my  lord  and  my  lady,  brought  on  by  their  own  heavy 
disappointment,  often  sent  her  for  relief  to  those  pleasant 
holms,  where  she  had,  in  former  years,  so  frequently 
strayed  with  her  free-minded  and  intellectual  brother. 

"  I  know  not  exactly  how  it  happened,"  conliiiued 
Marion,  "  but  it  must  have  been  in  the  course  of  these 
ramblings  that  Lady  Barbara  again  had  speech  of  Jamie 
Johnston  ;  and  indeed,  that  she  should  have  thought  of 
him  wilh  interest,  after  what  had  passed  at  the  Castle, 
and  stopped  to  talk  to  him  of  the  lamented  youth,  was 
far  from  surprising  in  her  present  state  of  mind.  And 
yet,  it  was  surely  a  very  forward  thing  of  her,  if  it  was 
so — for  Jamie  Johnston  was  always  considered  as  a  ju- 
dicious lad,  that  know  how  to  keep  his  distance  from 
high  gentry.     But  still,  I  really" — 

Marion  here  seemed  to  pause  for  my  observation,  as 
if  she  found  her  philosophy  fail  her,  in  accounting  for 
Barbara's  extraordinary  conduct. 

"Ye  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  use  fine  words  of 
dictionary  explanation  about  it,"  said  I;  "for  whether 
he  spoke  first,  or  she  stood  to  talk  to  him,  after  he  had 
given  her  a  hat  as  he  passed,  as  it  was  nothing  but  his 
place  to  do,  makes  little  matter  to  the  story.  Nature 
will  be  nature.  I  can  give  you  Latin  for  it.  But  if  ye 
must  have  it  from  me  in  the  shape  o?  philosophy,  sor- 
row and  disappointment  are  of  a  levelling  eft'ect,  being 
found  as  well  under  the  earl's  coronet  as  under  the  beg- 
gar's hood  ;  and  the  human  heart  is  never  so  open  to  the 
renewal  of  joy,  as  just  after  the  depression  of  some  seri- 
ous grief." 

"  !So,  sir,  as  I  was  saying,"  she  went  on,  "  tlie  Castle  of 
Carloghie  was  at  this  time  but  a  dull  and  heartless  place, 
and  its  stately  forms  and  stiff  observances  must  have 
been  e.xceedingly  irksome  to  a  free-spirited  girl.  Then, 
her  eldest  sisters  were  as  cold  and  formal  in  their  man. 
ners  as  they  were  bigoted  in  their  talk  and  plain  in  their 
looks  ;  and  they  were  so  full  of  the  high  supererogations 
of  propriety  and  dignity,  and  so  domineered  in  this  way 
over  their  younger  sister,  that  there  was  positively  no 
standing  them.  Besides,  there  had  got  into  the  service 
of  the  family,  a  while  before  this,  a  most  disagreeable 
personage,  in  the  shape  of  a  governess  to  Lady  Barbara 
— that  was  some  time  before  I  came  into  the  Castle. 
This  old  person  was  a  perfect  poker  for  stiffness,  and 
serjeant-major  fur  state,  that  worried  the  poor  young 
lady  to  death  with  her  airs  and  her  restraint. 

"  It  was  for  these  very  qualities,  no  doubt,  that  Miss 
Pinchbeck  was  as  great  a  favourite  with  the  elder  la- 
dies, as  she  was  detested  by  Lady  Barbara,  who  laugh- 
ed at  her  formality,  mimicked  her  airs,  and  sometimes 
even  set  her  authority  at  nought.  So  there  was  nothing 
but  complaints  made,  and  sides  taken,  and  pouting  and 
dispeace  within  the  Castle  ;  and  my  lady  herself,  who 
was  constantly  appealed  to,  was  oftener  the  enemy  than 
the  friend  of  her  thoughtless  daughter.  Thus  the  poor 
girl's  mind  was  always  sent  biick  to  lamenting  thoughts 
of  her  late  brother,  who  used  to  take  her  part  in  the 
family  disputes,  and  then,  whenever  she  got  out,  she 
would  ride  down  to  the  holms,  and  talk  of  him,  if  she 
could,  perhaps  to  bonnie  Jamie  Johnston. 

"  In  the  middle  of  all  this,  who  should  come  in,  fur- 
ther to  unsettle  the  lassie's  mind,  but  my  lord's  favour- 
ite fop,  and  proposed  son-in-law,  the  great  Marquis  of 
Brechin.  So  nothing  would  do  my  lord  but  Lady  Bar- 
bara must  have  him  ;  not  that  the  earl  was  otherwise 
very  particularly  set  upon  the  match,  but  because  his 
daughter  presumed  to  resist,  and  he  was  a  man  that  was 
determined  not  to  be  crossed.  For  the  same  reason  it 
was,  1  have  no  doubt,  that  my  lady  joined  with  the  earl, 
although  she  had  no  great  opinion  of  the  marquis  ;  and 
the  elder  ladies  joined  in  the  angry  cry,  just  to  show 
their  authority  over  their  sister  Barbara. 

" '  Why  don't  you  marry  him  yoursel.  Lady  Frances, 
since  ye  like  him  so  well?'  Lady  Babby  was  wont  to 
say  to  her  eldst  sister.  '1  am  sure  he  would  suit  you 
better  than  mc,  wi'  his  thin  chafls,  and  his  buck  teeth; 
besides,  he's  nearer  your  ain  age,  and  disna  ken  your 
ill  temper.  Or,  Lady  Mary,  ye.  may  take  him,  and 
praise  him  up  when  ye  gel  him,  and  then  yeMl  be  a 
marchioness,  and  who  but  you?  But  take  him  who 
likes,  I'll  marry  nano  of  your  spindle-shanked  lords.' 


And  so  she  would  snap  her  thumbs  at  the  whole  o' them. 
Did  ye  ever  hear  such  frightful  heresy  ! 

"  i3ut  it  was  much  worse  than  this,  with  my  lord 
and  my  lady,  who  insisted  upon  her  in  a  way  that  was 
really  terrible;  and  so,  the  house  being  now  only  a 
misery  to  her,  whenever  any  storm  was  raised,  she  took 
some  opportunity  of  slipping  out,  and  down  she  would 
go  towards  the  holms  of  Fairly.  There  she  would  wan- 
der in  romantic  discontent ;  and  in  these  moods,  the 
hearty  and  joyous  laugh  of  the  country  maidens,  as  they 
went  to  milk  their  cows  at  even,  or  heaped  their  hay- 
cocks in  the  meadows  beside  the  stream,  filled  her  heart 
with  strange  yearnings,  and  made  her  almost  envy  the 
happy  freedom  of  jilebeian  life. 

"  All  this  that  was  going  on  in  Lady  Barbara's  mind 
had  by  no  means  escaped  the  observation  of  Mrs.  John- 
ston of  the  Holm,  the  ambitious  mother  of  young  James 
Johnston.  With  the  shrewd  eye  of  experience,  the 
farmer's  wife  watched  the  motions  and  inferred  the  feel- 
ings of  the  wayward  girl.  In  the  cour.se  of  her  rides 
Barbara  was  in  time  induced  to  alight  from  her  pony, 
and  to  rest,  as  she  passed,  in  the  farm-house.  The  old 
woman  was  kind  and  insinuating.  She  saw  that  some- 
thing oppressed  the  mind  of  her  noble  guest;  spoke  to 
her  feelings  ;  and,  Barbara's  heart  being  full,  she  gave 
Mrs.  Johnston  sufficient  of  her  confidence  to  let  her  see 
all  that  the  dame  desired,  to  complete  her  own  observa- 
tion. Here,  to  the  distracted  lassie,  was  a  new  resource 
from  the  persecution  of  home  and  her  dread  of  the  mar- 
quis; and  here,  in  the  farmer's  comfortable  parlour,  the 
cool  bowl  of  rich  milk,  and  the  wholesome  niceties  of 
the  barn-door  or  the  dairy,  pressed  upon  her  with  coun- 
try good  will,  tasted  sweeter  by  far,  in  the  mood  she 
was,  than  all  the  luxuries  of  her  father's  castle. 

"  '  Jamie,'  said  the  farmer's  wife  to  her  son,  one  day 
as  they  were  left  at  home  together— '  there's  promising 
prospects  before  thee,  my  man,  or  I'm  mistaken — ^^if  thou 
but  kens  how  to  catch  the  sunny  shower  when  it  fa's  ; 
Jamie,  hast  thou  any  spirit  in  thee  ?  What  would  thou 
think  o'  Carloghie  Lady  Babby  ?' 


your   meaning, 


other  ?' 
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youth, '  and  what  is  it  you  say  ?    What  has  spirit  to  do 
with  me  and  an  earl's  daughter  ?' 

"'It  has  much  to  do  wilh  a  clever  man's  fortune, 
James  ;  if  you  had  only  the  spunkof  yonr  auld  mither,' 
said  the  dame,  '  who,  though  she  be  only  a  farmer's  wife 
now,  was  once  a  gude  minister's  lady  ;  and  would  set  her 
cap  yet,  gray  as  she  is,  if  she  were  a  wanter,at  the  best 
laird  in  all  the  land,  if  he  had  only  flung  half  the  eenat 
her,  that  bonnie  Lady  Barbara  has  done  to  thee.' 

" '  Has  done  to  me,  mother  !' 

"'Ay,  just  at  thee  1  Jamie  .Tohnston.  Dost  thou 
think  I'm  blind  ?  And  if  thou  disna  ken  how  to  take 
the  tide  when  it's  flowing  to  thee,  or  to  follow  the  gled 
when  it  whistles  at  thy  ear,  truly  thou'll  maybe  rue  it 
yet,  and  that  perhaps  o'er  an  empty  trencher.' 

"'And  would  you  really,  mother,  advise  a  country 
lad  like  me,  that  has  been  bred  to  nothing  but  the 
plough  tail,  to  forget  so  egregiously  his  place,  as  to  make 
a  fool  of  himself  by  ettling  after  a  lord's  lady  ?  No,  no, 
mother!  I  hope  I  know  my  own  contentment  better 
than  that.' 

'■ '  Weel,  weel,  James,  my  man,  thou's  not  like  me, 
auld  as  I  am;  and  if  thou  hast  not  the  heart  to  bid  a 
bode  for  the  silk  gown,  little  matter  that  thou  never  gel 
the  sleeve  o't.  But  I  tell  thee,  that  Lady  Barbara,  high- 
born as  she  is,  has  a  maiden's  notion  o'  thee,  I  can  see 
that.' 

" '  And  ne'er  mean  her  !  though  I  say  it ;' — contmued 
the  dame,  while  her  son  mused — '  for  though  thou 
wer'na  mine,  there's  no  a  lad,  frae  Fairly  Brig  to  Blan- 
ter  Braes,  has  a  face  like  thine,  or  a  better  figure  to 
please  a  lady's  ce.  Na,  thou  needna  frown  at  thy  auld 
mother,  Jamie  Johnston.  Would  thou  throw  thyself 
away  upon  a  common  Jenny  o'  the  loaning,  who  would 
keep  thy  nose  to  the  grind'ing-stone  all  thy  life,  while 
thou  might  get  for  the  seeking  a  lord's  lady  ? 

"'  Pluck  up  a  spirit,  Jamie,  lad  !'  added  the  cajoling 
old  woman,  clapping  her  son  on  the  shoulder  as  he  me- 
ditated on  her  words — '  and  never  be  blate  to  look  at  a 
high  mark  ;  and  if  thou  just  take  thy  mother's  advice, 
and  play  thy  cards  wi'  a  bold  hand,  who  knows — there 
where  thou  sits,  but  thou  may  yet  lead  Lady  Barbara 
to  the  haly  kirk,  wi'  resetted  servants  crowded  behind 
thee !— Ay  !  thou  may  yet  drink  the  red  wine  in  Car- 
loghie Castle  :  wi'  flunkies  standing  behint  thy  chair, 
and  a  lord's  title  above  thy  name  '. 

"'Jamie  Johnston!   dinna  spit   sae   spitefu'  on  the 
floor,  and  sneer  sae  loud  at  my  *ords,  for  great  lac" 
lake  strange  fancies,  and  must  have  their  will ;  and  v 
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to  say  against  it !  Did  not  the  Laird  of  Rowallan's 
widow  marry  the  pajj3  that  ran  iicr  messages  ?  and  did 
not  Lord  Dalgowdie's  daughter  run  off  with  her  own 
footman  ?  I  tell  thee,  lad,  there's  a  horseshoe  in  thy 
;  road,  at  this  precious  moment,  and  Ihy  mother*s  hitter 
ban  upon  thee,  if  thou's  no  at  the  pains  to  pick  it  up  !' 

"*But  how  did  these  unequal  marriages  turn  out, 
mother  V  said  James,  with  serious  elevation  of  tone  and 
manner  ;  '  you  have  not  told  me  that !  nor  what  was  the 
real  upshot  of  these  ladies'  whims.  No,  no,  mother  1 
you  need  nor  tell  me,  that  the  eagle  on  the  eyry  and 
the  simple  hen  at  the  barn  door  will  ever  pair  happily 
together.  And  false  and  foul  would  that  heart  be,  thai 
would  take  advantage  of  the  momentary  discontent  ofa 
high-born  lady,  to  wile  her  into  a  lowly  nest  like  mine; 
where  soon,  like  the  noble  bird  upon  the  mountain,  she 
would  be»in  to  flap  her  wings  for  her  own  rocks,  and 
leave  her  humble  mate,  to  couple  again  with  her  own 
kind.  But,  more  than  that,  the  carl  would  disown  her, 
and  make  two  beings  miserable  in  place  of  one,  besides 

noble  house.     Mother,  Til  none  on'L  !     Never  urge  this 
flattery  on  me.' 

"  '  That's  just  the  way  ;  that  faint  heart  speaks,  that 
never  won  (air  lady' — said  the  mother  tauntingly.  '  But 
fathers  are  not  made  of  stone  more  than  daughters  ;  and 
after  a  blast  and  a  breeze  of  lordly  wralh,  the  earl  would 
just  do  like  other  auld  men,  and  dower  his  bonnie 
daughter,  and  bless  his  grandchildren,  and  slip  to  h 
grave  when  his  time  came;  and  then,  my  lad!  thou 
would  be  a  great  man,  and  a  lord  ! — T/iink  on'l,  Jamie  I 
Mini  on't.' 

"  While  the  young  man's  mind  was  thus  wrought 
upon  by  his  mother  at  the  farm-house,  affairs  were  I'asi 
drawing  to  a  crisis  at  Carloghie  Castle,  partly  by  the 
injudicious  obstinacy  of  the  earl,  and  partly  by  the  ro- 
mantic self-delusion  of  the  young  lady.  She  still  con- 
tioued  her  visits  to  the  farm,  but  now  in  a  more  clandes- 
tine and  stolen  manner;  and  in  proportion  as  young 
Johnston  seemed  lo  avoid  her,  her  passion  for  him  in- 
creased, until  she  worked  herself  into  the  conclusion,  so 
common  to  lovers,  that,  come  what  might,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  her  to  live  without  him. 

"  The  old  woman  now  found  means  to  bring  Lady  Bar- 
bara and  her  son  frequently  together;  and  when  the  lady's 
fondness  for  him  was  more  fully  observed,  and  more  art- 
fully f  mncd  by  his  mother — when  it  was  broadly  urged 
upon  himself,  and  his  generosity  was  appealed  to;  this  was 
taking  him  on  his  weak  side  indeed,  and  speaking  to  con- 
siderations  which  few  men  could  resist  Besides,  a  real 
regard  for  the  nr-blc  girl,  though  resisted  at  first,  had  now 
established  a  seat  in  his  own  breast;  and  when  he  wit- 
nessed her  tears,  and  perceived  her  love — 'come  what 
might'— as  is  the  language  of  lovers,  he  determined  to 
join  his  fate  with  hers.  A  minister  was  not  long  in  being 
persuaded  to  unite  them,  by  the  craft  and  influence  of  the 
old  woman;  and,  advantage  being  taken  of  a  long  absence 
by  Lady  Barbara  from  the  castle — for  she  had  fled  to  the 
farm-house  after  a  quarrel  about  the  marquis— and  also 
of  the  temporary  absence  from  his  home  of  the  old  farmer, 
who  never  would  listen  to  a  word  of  the  match,  young 
Johnston  and  Barbara  were  privately  married. 

"  Though  the  family  at  the  castle  had  been  used  to  her 
freaks  of  late,  all  in  it  became  alarmed  at  her  long  ah. 
sence,  when  they  found  she  did  not  return.  The  earl  re- 
pented of  carrying  his  severity  too  far,  blamed  the  envious 
old  maids,  her  sisters,  for  working  on  his  mind,  and  went 
in  person  to  the  farmer's,  where  he  heard  she  had  taken 
refuge,  to  enquire  kindly  for  his  runaway  daughter. 
Sympathy  is  indeed  a  wonderful  thing,  and  sincere  kind- 
ness is  the  golden  key  that  opens  at  once  the  door  of  the 
generous  heart.  When  Barbara  saw  the  carl,  her  father, 
stopping  before  the  farmer's  door,  and  heard  him  again 
address  her  as  he  had  done  when  she  was  a  child,  her 
feelings  relented  with  returning  tenderness,  and  a  pang 
shot  into  her  innermost  conscience,  which  told  her  she 
had  done  him  a  grievous  wrong.  He  kissed  her  kind- 
ly, as  if  he  had  found  a  lost  child  again;  spoke  to  her 
apologetically  of  what  he  had  said  to  her  at  home,  until 
her  eyes  streamed  with  tears  to  hear  his  condescension. 
He  even  sought  to  make  it  up  with  her,  by  voluntarily 
promising  to  be  less  austere  in  future,  and  then  taking  her 
into  the  carriage  with  him,  brought  her  in  love  and  kind- 
ness home  to  Carloghie  Castle. 

"A  fortnight  or  more  passed  away  after  this,  and  what 
Barbara's  thoughts  were  may  partly  be  guessed,  for  there 
were  gay  company  came  to  the  castle;  and  there  was 
now  much  feasting  and  riding  about,  and  great  attention 
was  paid  by  all  the  gentles  to  her,  as  the  bonniest  lass 
and  the  favourite  of  the  family,  but  the  name  of  the  mar- 
quis was  never  mentioned.     All  this  time  she  had  not 
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courage  to  tell  her  father  what  she  had  done;  and  al- 
though she  wished  at  times  to  see  her  farmer  husband, 
she  found  no  opportunity,  and,  in  fact,  for  the  present 
found  herself  happier  than  ever  in  her  own  father's  house. 
At  length  a  young  lord,  one  of  the  earl's  high  visiters,  of 
great  family,  and  every  way  like  herself,  began  to  pay 
marked  addresses  to  her,  and,  soon  after,  formally  de- 
manded of  her  father  the  honour  of  her  hand. 

"  This  she  had  no  possible  pretence  to  refuse— her  new 
suitor  being  handsome,  accomplished,  high  born,  and 
rich;  and  every  one  in  the  family  envied  her  good  fortune. 
All  seemed  now  to  be  going  on  well,  and  Barbara  became 
again  almost  the  idol,  as  well  as  the  hope  of  the  house.  A 
grand  invitation  was  also  given  by  the  father  of  the  young 
lord,  her  new  suitor,  for  all  at  Carloghie  to  spend  some 
weeks  at  his  lordship's  seat;  and  great  preparations  began 
to  be  made  to  set  out  on  the  jaunt.  Merchants  and  mil- 
liners were  again  in  high  employ;  and  the  painter  who 
helped  to  teach  my  young  lord  that  died,was  sent  for  to  take 
my  Lady  Barbara's  picture.  She  sat  for  it,  and  the  gen- 
tleman has  often  told  me  since,  how  uneasily  and  impa- 
tiently she  seemed  to  sit,  with  her  velvet  robe  wrapped 
round  her  like  a  queen,  and  the  tiara  of  pearls  which  my 
lord  had  devised  set  in  the  midst  of  her  glossy  curls.  You 
saw  the  picture  in  the  room  above.  Alas  !  that  I  should 
now  have  to  tell  such  a  tale." 
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"  It  was  just  at  this  time,"  continued  Marion,  "  when 
the  failure  of  the  banker  brought  on  my  father's  ruin,  that 
prim  Miss  Pinchbeck  was  turned  off,  and  I  found  an 
asylum  with  this  noble  family.  I  was  chiefly,  however, 
about  the  person  of  the  countess  herself,  and  knew  little 
of  the  mind  of  the  youngest  of  the  ladies.  But  Barbara 
again  began  to  absent  herself,  and  steal  down  towards 
the  Holms;  and  Jamie  Johnston  had  often  been  seer 
vering  about  the  woods,  with  a  pale  face  and  an  anj 
look.  Then  strange  whisperings  took  place  among  the 
servants,  an  unusual  mystery  was  observable  in  their 
faces,  and  Lady  Barbara,  while  I  read  her  changing 
countenance,  seemed  evidently  distracted  by  some  inward 
trouble. 

"  At  this  time  I  was  requested  to  stay  in  her  chamber, 
and  I  heard  her  sometimes  even  cry  out  in  her  sleep,  as 
if  she  laboured  under  some  terrible  apprehension.  My 
lady  became  alarmed,  and  commanded  rae  to  watch  her 
narrowly;  so  I,  suspecting  nothing  but  a  little  wayward, 
ness,  talked  to  her  of  all  things  to  gain  her  confidence ; 
and  asked  her,  how^  she  liked  the  young  lord  to  whom  she 
was  soon  to  be  married.  Heavens  !  how  fearful  wai 
result  of  this!  I  remember  well  how  she  broke  out 
hysterical  laugh  after  my  question,  and,  throwing  her 
ms  round  my  neck,  asked  me  if  I  had  never  seen  bon- 
e  Jamie  Johnston? 

"'O  fie!  Lady  Barbara,'  said  I  to  this  extraordinary 
speech, '  O  fie,  and  for  shame  ! — How  can  the  like  of  you 
give  your  mouth  to  talk  such  words?'  So  the  matter 
passed  away;  and,simpleton  as  I  was,  [  saw  notliing  in  this 
but  her  usual  free  and  thoughtless  way  of  speaking.  For 

nnocent  judgment  I  cannot  find  fault  with  myself; 
for  Jamie  Johnston  was  the  admiration  of  ail  the  women 
for  miles  round;  but  indeed  it  was  the  great  distance  be- 
tween her  rank  and  his  condition  that  during  the  whole 
his  period  blinded  us  all. 

One  evening,  near  the  supper  bell,  the  young  ladies 
and  myself  were  all  seated,  dull  and  silent  round  the  fire 
in  the  drawing-room.  Ladies  Frances  and  Mary  occupied 
ith  their  new  dresses.    But  Barbara,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
ant  bantering  of  her  sisters,  seemed  quite  insensible  to 
le  grandeur  that  had  been  provided  for  her,  and  sat 
gazing  into  the  fire,  having  got  into  one  of  her  late  fits  of 
fathomable  abstraction.     My  lord  and  my  lady  were 
both  in  some  other  apartment.  The  house  was  then  with- 

ompany,  and  a  strange  and  ominous  silence  seemed 
to  reign,  with  a  speaking  prognostication  through  the 
castle.     Presently  the   door  opened,  and  the  countess 
Iked  in,  in  her  stiff  and  stately  way;  but  when  I  look- 
ed up  in  her  ladyship's  face,  never  have  I  seen  so  terrible 

xpression.     She  was  as  pale  as  a  sheet,  her  mouth 

half  open,  as  if  obeying  the  impulse  of  some  sudden 
horror,  and  a  ring  of  darkness  appeared  round  her  eyes,  as 

ne  inward  suffering  had  forced  them  to  assume  their 
present  unnatural  position.  She  stalked  up  towards  the 
fire,  and,  fixing  her  wild  gaze  on  Lady  Barbara,  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  strive  in  vain  for  utterance. 

Barbara!'  said  she,  at  last,  'Barbara!  what — what 

s  I  hear!  Answer  me  one  question — tell  me  truly 
what  I  shall  ask,  and  save  or  kill  your  distracted  mother! 
Has  there  any  thing  improper  taken  place  between  you 
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and  young  Johnston,  the  farmer?     Are  you,  or  arc  you 
not,  his — his  wife?' 

"  The  two  ladies,  Frances  and  Mary,  rose  simultane- 
ously, and  stood  up  like  statues  on  hearing  these  words. 
My  lady  herself  seemed  ready  to  faint;  but,  holding  by  a 
chair,  and  then  gathering  up  all  her  dignity,  she  awaited 
in  terror  the  reply  of  the  unfortunate  girl. 

"  Lady  Barbara  sat  dumb,  as  if  too  suddenly  taken.  I 
thought  I  saw  her  begin  tovtremble,  as  she  drooped  her 
head  for  a  moment  on  her  breast,  and,  raising  it  again, 
the  dim  gleam  of  the  fire-light  gave  a  hue  to  her  features 
that  I  never  before  saw  upon  a  living  countenance,  as  the 
dread-struck  girl  now  gazed  up  in  terror  in  her  mother's 
face.  After  a  few  moments  of  this  dreadful  silence,  the 
unhappy  lassie  threw  herself  on  her  knees  at  my  lady's 
feet. 

"  '  I  want  no  tears!  I  will  have  no  prayers!'  exclaim- 
ed Lady  Carloghie,  in  a  voice  that  appalled  us  all  to  the 
earth.     '  Is  it  the  case,  I  say,  or  is  it  not?' 

"'Oh,  my  lady,'  said  I,  interposing,  having  barely  re- 
covered my  own  speech — '  it  is  no/  the  case !  Such  a  vile 
report  cannot  be  true.  Lady  Barbara  is  only  frightened 
at  the  very  idea.  Give  her  a  moment's  time,  and  she  will 
fully  contradict  it  Lady  Barbara,  my  dear,  why  don't 
you  speak?' 

"'She  is  unable!  quite  unable!'  cried  the  distracted 
lady.  '  She  is  guilty !  guilty  of  bringing  ruin  on  herself 
and  disgrace  upon  her  family.     I  see  it!     I  see  it  all!' 

"  '  No,  my  lady !  no,'  said  I  again,  '  it  cannot  be.  Oh, 
Lady  Barbara,  speak  up,  and  say,  it  is  not  true.' 

"'Sjieuk!'  cried  her  sisters,  crowding  round.  'Speak, 
Barbara!  You  cannot!  you  cannot,  indeed,  have  done  so 
dreadful  a  thing !' 

"  Lady  Barbara  merely  covered  her  eyes  with  both 
hands  as  she  kneeled,  and  hurst  out  into  tears. 

"  I  looked  on  with  horror !  1  thought  I  should  have 
swooned.  The  elder  ladies  started  from  her  with  a  scream, 
and  ran  to  support  their  mother.  Never  did  I  witness 
sodieadful  a  scene ! 

"A  short  interval  of  silent  consternation  was  sufficient 

to  bring  us  back  to  our  recollection,  and  then  my  lady 

began  to  speak.     Approaching  her  daughter,  who  lay  on 

the  floor,  she  said,  '  Rise,  young  woman,  and  depart  this 

instant !  You  are  now  no  longer  a  daughter  of  mine,  or  a 

member  of  this  ancient  family.     Take  with  you  your 

plainest  wearing  apparel,  such  as  becomes  the  station  you 

have  chosen  for  yourself — but  not  a  robe  nor  a  jewel  that 

you  hold  as  my  child,  or  a  single  trinket  that  shall  serve 

memorial  that  you  ever  belonged  to  this  noble  house. 

ish  you  well,  but  from  this  day  you  are  disowned  for 

,  I  shall  never  hold  converse  with  you  more  !' 

I  shuddered  as  I  stood  by,  hearing  tlie  poor  young 

creature's  doom ;  and,  wringing  my  hands  as  I  looked 

upon  her,  I  joined  my  tears  to  those  of  her  distract- 

ters,  while  the  whole  apartment  sounded  with  the 

voice  of  lamentation. 

"  '  Mother,'  gasped  Barbara,  laying  hold  of  my  lady's 
robe,  'you  know  not  how  I  have  been  ltd  into  this.  Will 
you  cast  me  off  entirely?  Is  every  one  to  be  liappy  and 
fortunate  around  me,  and  no  word  of  kindness  or  forgive- 
ever  to  be  spoken  to  me  ?' 

Wretch  !  dare  you  speali  of  such  a  thing  ?'  creaked 

my  lady,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  cut  tlirough  my  nerves, 

'  how  can  you  name  the  word  forgiveness,  afler  what  you 

ave  done  ?     And  as  for  the  villain  who  has  insinuated 

lirnself  into  your  mind,  and  taken  advantage  of  your  folly, 

to  the  bringing  of  this  irreparable  disgrace  upon  my  fa- 

ily — the  curse  of  a  distracted  and  disappointed  mother 

lall  follow  him — follow  him,  over  the  world,  to  his  ob- 

ure  and  plebeian  grave !' — and  the  howl  of  her  curse 

ided  in  a  terFible  burst  of  screaming  grief. 

"  '  Oh,  mother  !  my  lady  mother  !'  exclaimed  Barbara, 

holding  up  her  hands  in  awful  agony,  '  upon  me  shower 

your  bitterest,  your  deepest  reproach ;  but  curse  not  an 

ifTending  young  man,  who  used  no  arts  with  mc,  took 

advantage  of  my  weakness,  but  rather,  almost  with 

reluctance,  consented  to  a  measure,  which  seemed  at  the 

time  necessary  for  my  peace  and  happiness.    But  had  my 

lord  not  so  urged  the  marquis  upon  me ;  had  he  treated 

with  the  smallest  degree  of  that  kindness  (hat  he  did 

after  my  rashness  had  for  ever  committed  me  witli  another, 

I  should  not  now  be  a  disowned  outcast  from  my  father's 

se,  and  a  weeping  supplicant  at  your  feet.' 

'  And  I  spurn  you  from  me,  wretched  girl,'  exclaimed 

the  weeping  lady,  starting  back.    '  How  dare  you  !  to  me, 

the  daughter  of  a  race  of  earls,  and  in  the  presence  of 

ir  noble  and  virtuous  sisters,  avow  your  unaccountable 

duct,  and  incredible  forwardness  towards  a  common 

farmer  ?     Imagine  you  that  the  earl,  my  husband,  was 

suit  the  whims  of  your  wilfulness,  when  he  urged 

upon  you  a  match  suitable  to  the  honour  of  his  family? 
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Had  you  even  had  patience,  and  not  opposed  him  as  jou 
did,  my  lord  never  would  have  been  cruel  to  his  own  child, 
to  her  to  whom  he  once  looked  as  the  hope  of  his  house. 
Oh,  miserable,  unhappy  parents  that  we  are ! — Young 
woman,  think !  ah,  think  this  moment  what  you  have 
done.  Have  we  not  had  a  heavy  enough  trial  in  the  early 
death  of  the  heir  of  our  house,  and  in  the  total  disappoint- 
ment of  all  tliose  hopes,  that  were  buried  with  Lord  Wil- 
liam in  an  untimely  grave  ;  but  i/ou  must  sever  from  us 
all  that  remained,  and  put  the  last  hand  to  the  breakmg  of 
your  father's  heart  ? 

"  '  Now,'  she  continued,  after  a  long  pause  of  weeping, 
'  I  could  have  seen  you  this  moment  stretched  in  deatli 
at  my  feet.  Now  I  could  have  borne  that  you  should 
have  been  cut  off  from  your  family,  by  an  honourable 
death,  and  your  noble  father  could  have  followed  your 
corpse,  as  he  did  that  of  your  beautiful  and  high-minded 
brother,  to  the  vault  where  he  lies  with  an  hundred 
tors.  But  to  know  you  bring  upon  us  this  disgrace ;  to 
Vive  to  see  any  of  tlie  noble  families  of  Bochly  vie  andC 
loghie  the  labouring  wife  of  a  common  hind !  I  would 
rather  a  thousand  times  see  you  carried  to  your  tomb,  and 
your  escutcheon  nailed  upon  the  great  tower  of  this  cas- 
tie.  Go  away ! — tears  or  prayers  are  of  no  avail.  Yo'J 
are  lost  to  rae  and  my  house  for  ever  ! 

"  'And  7J0U,  ungrateful  woman,'  she  added,  turning  to 
me  in  her  passion — 'yow,  that  have  sat  at  my 
eaten  my  bread,  where  were  you  all  this  while,  tliat  you 
could  not  see  aught  that  was  going  on,  until  it  came  to 
this;  and  this  ruin  was  brought  upon  my  family?  But 
'tis  too  late  to  reflect  now !  I  cannot  hear  any  of  you, 
Take  her  away  from  my  presence,  and  see  that  my  orders 
regarding  her  apparel  are  strictly  fulfilled.' 

"  My  lady  stood  like  the  angel  of  terror,  pointing  to- 
wards the  door,  while  I,  ashamed  and  reproached,  led  the 
unhappy  Barbara  out  of  the  room,  without  a  sigh  of  sy  m. 
pathy  being  allowed  her  with  any,  or  a  last  word  ex 
changed  with  her  astonished  sisters.  Scarcely  able  to 
support  herself  on  her  limbs,  I  almost  carried  her  into 
her  own  chamber. 

"  When  we  got  to  her  apartment,  I  did  not  say  a  word 
for  some  time,  but  allowed  her  to  ease  her  heart  by  a  long 
flood  of  tears.  At  length  she  looked  up  in  my  face,  and 
said,  '  Marion,  this  is  worse  tlian  I  tliought.  I  ki 
have  done  a  foolish  tiling;  but  do  you  tliink  that  the  earl 
has  cast  me  off  entirely,  and  will  do  nothing  for  James 
Johnston  for  my  sake  ?' 

"  *  Oh,  Lady  Barbara,'  said  I,  distressed  more  than  I 
can  tell  for  her, '  how  could  you  have  done  such  a  thing  as 
this?  to  ruin  yourself,  and  bring  us  all  into  this  trouble; 
or  how  can  you  expect  the  earl  or  my  lady  ever  to  notice 
you  more,  or  do  any  thing  else  than  let  you  take  a  full 
bite  of  the  hard  bridle  that  you  have  deceitfully  thrust 
into  your  own  mouth?  You  little  knew,  when  you  did 
this  act,  how  dear  to  a  noble  house  like  yours  is  the  ho- 
nour of  the  family,  and  that  higli  dignity  they  have  in- 
herited from  a  long  line  of  ancestors.  Lady  Barbara,  you 
are  now  a  disowned  child,  and  can  do  nothing  else  but 
lay  down  your  mind  to  your  lot.' 

" '  Then  get  me  my  cloak.  Miss  Marion,'  she  said, 
rising,  '  and  put  me  up  two  or  three  things  in  a  bundle, 
and  let  mc  be  gone.  What  do  you  wring  your  hands  for? 
Do  you  think  I  am  afraid  to  leave  my  father's  house,  and 
be  an  honest  wife  to  the  man  I  love?' 

"  I  rose  and  bustled  about  to  hide  my  own  tears,  and 
put  up  a  few  things  for  her  in  a  bundle.  I  gave  it  to  her, 
and  wrapped  her  cloak  round  her  slioulders. 

"  *  How  dreadfully  still  the  castle  is !'  said  she,  with  i 
slight  shudder,  as  she  stood  as  if  reluctant  to  go. 

"  *  What  of  that?'  said  I,  'do  not  notice  such  a  thing  a: 
that  at  an  hour  like  this.' 

"  '  But  I  murf  notice  it,'  said  she  ;  '  this  stillness  wil 
kill  me '.  'Tis  worse  than  when  my  poor  brotlier  was  ly 
ing  a  corpse.  Oil,  if  I  could  but  hear  my  father's  voice 
though  I  dare  not  see  his  face.  Oh,  if  he  would  but 
scold  mc,  and  storm  at  me,  as  he  did  about  the  marq 
I  should  almost  bo  happy.  But  this  dead  silence,  I 
dumb  grief  about  me  when  I  am  put  out  of  his  door,  will 
break 

"  Slic  took  two  or  three  paces  about  the  room.    '  1  will 
go  with  yon,'  said  I,  '  towards  the  Holm.  You  cannot 
alone  at  this  hour,' — and  I  went  to  get  my  cloak. 

" '  You  shall  not^  Marion,'  said  she,  proudly,  as  ! 
stopped  in  her  walk.  '  I  have  done  this  deed  of  my  o 
will,  and  on  my  own  feet  shall  I  go,  without  friend  or  fa- 
vour. But  though  I  am  turned  out  of  my  fatlier's  house, 
and  lords  and  ladies  arc  my  bitter  foes,  there  is  one  still 
who  will  take  my  part,  and  in  his  arms  I  shall  hnd  refuge 
this  night  for  the  anxieties  I  have  .sutfered  as  an  carl's 
iighli 


my  hand,  Marion — tliere's  my  hand — give  me,  if  you 
think  fit,  the  only  blessing  that  I  am  to  receive  in  parting 
3ver  from  my  father's  house.' 

Scarcely  was  I  able  for  weeping  to  pronounce  the 
blessing  which  she  begged  ;  when,  rushing  from  me,  she 
hastened  down  the  back  stairs ;  and  the  castle  was  so  still 
all  round,  that  I  heard  her  steps  on  the  gravel  without,  as 
they  receded  to  a  distance,  until  their  sound  died  away  on 
the  listening  ear,  that  watched  her  melancholy  flight  from 
her  home  at  Carloghie. 

"  But  as  I  stood  without,  a  sound  now  rose  from  the 
passages  beneath,  that  almost  took  away  my  senses,  as  I 
listened  to  it,  coming  from  the  chamber  of  my  lord  him- 
self.   I  had  heard  him  sorrow  for  my  young  lord's  death; 

had  heard  his  deep  and  choking  murmur,  when  Lord 
William's  corpse  was  carried  through  the  liall  to  the 
waiting  hearse ;  but  such  a  sound  as  this  I  never  heard, 
coming  up  through  the  sobbings  of  an  old  man's  throat. 
Its  stifled  groan  spoke  of  fatherly  love,  family  pride,  and 
future  hope,  all  cut  off  for  ever  by  one  heavy  stroke — all 

"ngling  to  make  one  bitter  draught. 

■'  My  lady's  sobs  now  also  rose  low  and  broken,  to  add 
to  those  of  her  distressed  lord ;  and  their  joint  moan  of 
parental  agony  was  dreadful  I  I  tliouglit  I  should  have 
fainted  where   I  stood. — Oil,    dear !   I   cannot  tcU  any 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

Being  rather  a  soft-hearted  man,  and  liable  to  be  melt- 
ed by  female  sympatheties,  I  confess  I  was  so  aifccted 
by  this  part  of  the  story,  that  I  did  not  choose  further  to 
disturb  myself  with  any  more  of  it  that  night,  and  de- 
ferred its  continuation  till  the  following  day. 

No  doubt  this  effect  upon  me  was  enhanced  by  what  ] 
witnessed  of  Marion,  who,  in  telling  the  latter  part  of  her 
womanly  tale,  was  so  melted  by  her  own  recollections, 
that  her  tears  fell  like  a  perfect  water-spout,  and  her 
became  so  desperately  pathetic,  that  positively  I  was 
able  to  stand  it — so  we  both  sat  crying  opposite  to  each 
other,  like  two  silly  old  fools,  as  we  no  doubt  were,  and 
blowing  our  noses  and  wiping  our  eyes,  as  a  boarding- 
school  miss  might  do,  over  a  witless  novel.  Worse  than 
this,  when  I  went  to  bed  that  night,  I  did  nothing  but 
dream  of  Lady  Barbara  and  her  mother ;  and  as  I  lay  in 
my  lonely  room  in  the  great  empty  old  easllc,  I  thought 
the  stillness  within  and  without  at  this  dead  hour  of  mid- 
night was  just  like  that  which  must  have  occurred  when 
the  young  creature  was  sent  adrift  from  her  father's 


In  the  morning  when  I  rose,  and  we  had 
comfortable  and  neatly-served  breakfast,  I  insisted  with 
Marion  upon  mounting  again  up  to  the  room  above,  and 
refresliing  my  recollection  by  anotlier  look  at  that  enticing 
portrait  which  she  had  at  first  shown  me  ;  for  the  fancy, 
said  I,  is  a  deceitful  vagrant,  and  is  greatly  helped  to- 
ards  truth  by  the  witnessing  of  the  senses.  Besides, 
hen  I  considered  tlie  whole  matter,  I  was  almost  dis 
Dsed  to  think,  that  Johnston,  of  whom  I  had  once  a  good 
opinion,  must  have  been  after  all  a  filthy  fellow,  to  trepan, 
in  spite  of  his  natural  good  sense,  a  lady  who  was  so  fai 
above  his  condition!  But  when  I  came  to  look  again,  a( 
that  seductive  face,  and  to  contemplate  tlie  expression  of 
that  large  darkling  eye,  and  to  fancy  the  power  of  that 
sweet  feminine  mouth,  as  she  might  have  smiled  upon, 
and  talked  to  the  inexperienced  farmer  lad,  I  tliouglit  o" 
my  own  weakness  in  regard  to  the  women,  and  of  the 
fiery  trials  of  poor  human  nature.  So  I  dared  not  blame 
the  foolish  youth;  for,  what  with  the  beauty,  and  what 
with  the  flattery  of  the  rank,  the  temptation  was  more 
than  mortal  flesh  could  withstand. 

Marion  smiled  when  she  saw  what  I  thought,  and, 
"since  you  are  interested  with  tlicir  tale,"  said  she, 
"  come  hither,  and  I  will  show  you  something  more 
This,"  she  continued,  opening  the  door  of  a  cabinet,  "  is 
the  picture  I  spoke  of,  which  was  painted  by  the  dear 
Lord  William  that's  gone,  and  there  is  the  kniglit,  with 
the  silken  scarf  and  the  bended  knee,  with  the  unfinished 
lady  standing  over  him  ;  and  whose  face  and  figure  make 
a  true  elTigy  of  bonnie  Jamie  Johnston." 

"  Is  that  he?"  said  I,  contemplating  the  manly,  youth- 
ful countenance  and  shape  on  the  picture  shown  mc; 
"  truly  a  pretty  youth  for  a  lady's  eye ;  and  if  men  were 
made  knights  for  their  personal  look-=,  Jamie  Johnston  de- 
served spur  and  glaive,  better,  I  dare  say,  Ihan  ere  a  lord 
that  has  trod  for  many  years  the  holms  of  Fairly.  Little 
wonder  that  Lady  Barbara's  heart  was  ta'cn  ;  but  come 
down  stairs,"  I  added,  taking  Marion's  arm,  "  and  let  mc 
hear  the  rest  of  the  tale." 

told  you,"  continued  Mar 


"  '  But,'  she  continued,  after  a  few  hard  sobs,  '  there's  [  seated,  "  that  I  was  so  dumbfounded  by  the  suddenness  of 


Barbara's  setting  ofl",  that  for  some  minutes  I  had  not  the 
power  of  thought  left  me,  but  stood  outside  her  chamber 
door,  like  one  of  the  stone  effigies  on  the  great  staircase, 
listening  to  tlie  sad  sound  that  I  spoke  of  as  affecting  me 
so  much,  after  her  steps  were  lost  under  the  soft  covert  of 
the  planting.  Awakening  from  my  trance  of  concern, 
however,  1  determined  to  get  my  bonnet,  and  follow  the 
thing  at  a  distance,  to  watch  what  should  happen  to 
her,  and  to  see,  if  I  could,  how  she  would  be  received  at 
the  Holms  of  Fairly.  I  was  soon  on  the  lawn,  and,  my 
li !  but  she  tried  my  legs  and  my  wind  too ;  as,  almost 
of  breath  from  the  exertion  I  was  put  to,  she  glided 
before  me  over  the  lawn  and  through  the  planting,  like  a 
thoughtful  ghaist  tliat  touched  not  the  earth,  until  she 
came  out  upon  the  open  fields,  and  then  I  was  able,  by 
taking  a  nearer  cut,  to  gain  a  little  upon  her.  There  was 
hardly  as  much  moon  as  served  to  light  us  down  the  paths 
1  across  the  ditches  that  lay  in  our  way.  Nevertheless 
got  quickly  over  tlie  ground,  at  no  great  distance  from 
each  otlier,  for  the  solitary  lassie  seemed  so  wrapped  in 
thought  that  she  never  looked  behind  her ;  and  I  observed, 
that  as  she  neared  Johnston's  farm-bouse  she  walked 
slower,  as  if  she  felt  a  reluctance,  after  all,  to  enter  it  in 
this  forlorn  condition. 

"  Wlion  she  got  to  the  door,  I  saw  the  poor  thing  stop 
and  hesitate,  and  survey  the  little  bundle  she  carried  in 
her  hand,  and  then  her  present  humble  apparel,  and  Uft    * 
her  hand  to  knock,  and  witlidraw  it  without  being  able ;      ^ 
and  then  she  went  aside,  and  peeped  distantly  in  at  the     - 
window.     A  bright  fire  burnt  cheerfully  in  the  large 
kitchen,  where  the  family  were,  as  usual,  assembled  ;  and 
by  going  round  to  another  window,  and  placing  myself 
where  my  curiosity  could  be  conveniently  satisfied,  1  am 
able  to  give  a  tolerable  account  of  all  tliat  passed. 

"  The  old  farmer  appeared  to  have  just  arrived  from  a 
long  journey  ;  for  as  he  sat  by  the  fire  opposite  his  son 
James,  and  disencumbered  his  legs  of  his  riding  gra- 
mashins,  he  gave  va"rious  details  regarding  his  relatives 
in  the  south,  with  whom  I  found  he  had  been  living  while 
this  whole  affair  was  going  on  between  his  son  and  Lady 
Barbara.  To  his  discourse,  however,  which  was  jocular 
and  caustic,  after  the  inaniicr  of  his  class,  James  replied 
ly  in  brief  and  cold  monosyllables;  the  youth's  mind 
being  in  fact  taken  up  with  other  thoughts,  and  in  medi- 
tating huw  he  should  break  to  the  old  man  the  news  of  a 
marriage,  which,  high  as  it  was,  lie  had  good  reason  to 
dread  tliat  his  father  would  by  no  means  approve. 

What  is  the  matter  with  thee,  James  ?'  said  the  old 
'  that  thou  lookest  so  serious  and  dull  when  I  am 
just  come  home.     Hastthou  nothing  to  say   to  all   I've 
told  thee,  man  ?     No  country  news  to  give  me  in  return? 
And  why,  James,  did  you  not  go  to  John  Warnock's 
kirn  ?  (harvest  home.)     The  lasses  were  asking  for  thee 
kindly,  and  very  ill  pleased  that  thou  wast  not  there,  for 
a  pleasanter  spree  there  has  not  been  this  twelvemonth 
within  twenty  miles  of  Fairly.     Hast  thou  nothing  to  say 
to  that  either  ?     I  tcU  thee  what,  James,  tliou  ought  not  1 
to  turn  the  side  of  thy  head  to  John  Wnrnock's  daugh-  ^ 
ters.     There's  better  than  thee  would  be  proud  of  a  plea-    : 
sant  word  frae  any  o'  them,  eitlier  Peggy  or  Jenny.' 

"'And  what  would  you  tliink,  gudcman,'  said  his  wife, 
now  striking  in, '  if  there  should  be  better  than  any  far- 
mer's daughter  in  the  country  side  would  be  glad  of  a 
kind  word  from  our  Jamie  ?  Na,  ye  needna  sneer  at  mc, 
gudcman.     Yc'll  may  be  see  it  come  true  yet.' 

"  '  What  does  the  woman  mean  ?'  frowningly  said  the 
old  man.  '  Surely  ye've  not  been  urging  on  the  lad  when 
I  was  frae  hamc,  to  make  a  fool  o'  himsel'  anent  that 
senseless  tale  yo  told  rac  about  Lady  Barbara  o'  the 
Castle  ?' 

" '  Troth  I  didna  need  to  set  him  on,'  said  his  wife, 
shaking  her  head  confidently.  '  The  lady  hersel'  has 
cast  the  tail  o'  her  ee  at  Jamie,  or  I'm  mista'cn.  And 
for  no  ?  Was  net  I,  his  molher,  a  minister's  wife, 
and  as  wccl  born  and  bred,  though  I  say  it  myscl',  as  any 
lady  ?' 

"'Hold  your  tongue,  woman,'  said  th.c  angry  farmer 
— '  that  I  sllould  be  obliged  to  ban  at  your  sen!  clcss  babble 
the  first  hour  I  come  back  to  my  own  house  I  Is  it  not 
enough  that  you  would  have  spoiled  my  daughters,  by 
bringing  them  up  to  be  piano-pla3'ing  ladies,  helpless 
and  handlo.-^s,  and  nothing  but  dressed  up  bundles  of 
wants  and  wishes ;  but  yc  must  also  do  your  best  to  turn 
the  head  of  my  son,  to  land  him  in  vexation  and  misery? 
Never,' added"  the  old  man,  with  a  threatening  earnest- 
ness,  '  let  me  hear  you  or  he  moot  or  mince  such  words 
to  mc  again,  or  I'll  IcU  you  more  of  my  mind  on't.' 

"  The  motlier  .ind  son  were  struck  mute ;  and  the 
latter,  rising  up  from  his  sc.al^- began  to  pace  hastily 
about  the  kitchen.  He  tlicn  seated  himself  moodily  on  a 
settle  at  the  fai'tlier  side.    The  old  man  looked  suspicious, 
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aiid  began  to  muse,  while  tlie  unnatural  and  unpleasant 
silence  was  unexpectedly  broken  by  a  low  and  timid 
knock  at  the  the  door. 

" '  What  stranger  can  that  be,  at  this  time  o'  night  ?' 
said  the  old  man.  *  Who  is  there  ?'  he  called  out,  going 
mechanically  towards  the  outer  door. 

"  '  For  heaven's  sake  let  me  in,'  said  the  lady  without, 
in  a  faint  voice. 

"  '  Gudesake,  it's  a  woman  !'  exclaimed  the  old  man  to 
himself.  '  What  can  this  mean  ?  Who  are  ye,  and 
what's  your  name,  before  I  draw  the  bolt  V 

"  '  Oh  I  open  the  door,  and  don't  keep  me  here.  I  am 
Barbara  from  the  eastle.' 

" '  From  the  castle  !'  repeated  tlie  farmer  astonished  ; 
and  while  he  spoke,  James  from  within,  hearing  tlie 
words,  started  past  him,  and,  drawing  the  bolt,  the  lady, 
drooping  and  exhausted,  fell  forward  into  his  arms. 

"  After  a  moment  of  mutual  agitation,  the  young  far- 
mer brought  her  forward,  and,  supporting  her  to  a  chair, 
he  set  her  down  opposite  the  kitchen  fire,  while  his  father 
and  mother  looked  on  in  silence. 
'  " '  It's  not  possible  that  this  is  Lady  Barbara  of  Car- 
I  loghie  ?'  said  the  farmer,  surveying  the  humble  apparel 
and  dejected  countenance  of  the  reviving  lady. 

" '  It's  just  me,  Mr.  Johnston, — plain  Barbara  now,' 
she  said,  rousing  herself  to  ready  determination.  '  The 
castle  ha'  is  no  home  for  me  this  niglit,  or  henceforth 
citlier,  though  it  gives  free  shelter  to  the  birds  of  the  air, 
who  pair  where  they  will  throughout  Carlogliie  woodsj 
and  build  many  a  warm  nest  under  its  ancient  turrets  ; 
so  I  am  come  to  take  up  my  abode  in  your  farm-house 
with  them  that  have  the  best  righi  to  me,  since  I  have 
chosen  to  myself  this  Immble  lot.' 

"'  If  ye  seek  a  shelter  for  the  night,  or  a  temporary 
refuge  from  any  calamity.  Lady  Barbara,  whatever  be 
the  reason,  most  welcome  I  make  you  to  my  poor  dwell- 
ing,' said  the  farmer;  'but  if  you  have  disobeyed  father 
or  mother,  and  done  aught  unbecoming  your  high  station, 
ye'll  excuse  my  plainness,  but  I  will  never  countenance 
the  child  against  the  parent.  James  I  what  freedom  is 
that  you  use  with  the  lady  ?  Gudewife,  I  ask  you  what 
is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?' 

"  '  it's  a  plain  meaning,  gudeman,  and  a  braw  fortune 
for  our  son,'  said  the  woman,  triumphantly.  '  What 
would  ye  think  if  youthfu'  love  and  Iieart's  wishes  had 
ta'en  the  place  of  world's  greatness,  and  our  Jamie  and 
Lady  Barbara  were  man  and  wife  afore  the  minister,  just 
by  her  ain  choice  and  condescension  !  Dear  me,  gude- 
man, what  needs  ye  look  so  wild  and  wud  at  mc  ? 
Though  the  lady's  come  hame  rather  bare  and  disjasked 
even  now,  there'll  be  red  gold  and  green  rigs  coming  wi' 
X  her  yet,  for  a  good  tocher  to  our  Jamie,  as  soon  as  the 
auld  yerl,  her  fatlier,  gets  Jiis  passion  out.' 

"  '  And  dare  you,  woman,  to  tell  me  this  tale  !  and  to 
liave  encouraged,  when  my  back  was  turned,  this  miser- 
able folly !'  exclaimed  the  old  man,  his  honest  indigna- 
tion giving  him  a  look  that  was  almost  terrific,  as  he 
strode  up  to  and  stood  over  the  cowering  dame.  '  Con- 
found your  senseless — your  cursed  ambition  !  that  would 
have  ruined  my  daugliters,  who,  by  my  care  and  guid- 
ance have  been  suitably  and  happily  married,  and  now 
have  ruined  my  son,  and  dcstro^'ed  the  peace  and  pros- 
pects of  a  noble  family — a  family  to  whom  I  am  under 
many  obligations  !  Tliinkyouthe  earl  will  ever  forgive 
such  an  act  as  this?  Think  you  I  shall  ever  be  able 
to  look  over  my  own  door,  from  the  suspicion  of  having 
been  accessory  to  such  upsetting  treachery  ! — to  the  de- 
struction of  my  own  character,  and  of  the  peace  and  res- 
pectability even  of  my  own  family  1  Me  to  be  allied  to 
the  oldest  nobility  of  the  land  I  Fyu,  and  j'our  peasant 
connections  and  mine,  to  claim  kindred  with  the  noble 
house  of  Carloghie!  Woman,  I  know  not  what  to  say 
to  you  !  this  misfortune  will  drive  me  mad  !' — and,  un- 
able to  proceed,  he  strode  three  or  four  times  across  the 
kitchen. 

"  '  It's  a  great  misfortune,  indeed,  and  a  sore  mishan- 
ter,  nae  doubt,'  said  the  dame  snecringly,  and  recovering 
her  impudent  toss  of  the  head,  '  for  an  honest  man's  son 
to  get  a  gentle  wife, — and  me,  that  was  the  widow  of  a 
reverend  minister,  to  be  blamed  for ' 

"  *  Hold  your  peace,  senseless  wretch !'  interrupted  the 

"farmer  passionately;    'you    know  not   what  you  have 

done  !  You  know  not  the  eifeets  of  your  own  folly,  even 

as  it  respects  these  thoughtless  young  people,  whom  your 
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advice  ought  (o  have  saved  from  such  an  cgregiou: 
I)rudencc.  Condescension,  indeed  1  it  is  vii/  nun  tliat  has 
condescended  to  place  himself  in  a  position  where  he 
must  be  looked  down  upon  by  those  among  wliom  he  h 
thrust  himself  in  presumptuous  connection  1  while  there 
is  not  a  family  of  his  own  degree,  between  this  and  the 
brig  of  Berwick,  but  would  have  been  blithe  and  happy 
to  have  counted  him  and  his  among  their  kindred, — to 
have  made  him  a  respected  man  in  his  station,  and  his 
wife  a  companion  for  his  own  sisters.  But  now,  he  is 
not  only  despised  by  the  noble  family,  who  would  have 
otherwise  respected  him,  but  lias  divorced  himself  from 
the  society  of  his  own  relations ;  for  what  fellowship  can 
there  be  with  my  daughters  and  a  daughter  of  tlie  Earl 
of  Carloghie  ?  Young  man  !  young  man  !'  he  added, 
turning  to  his  son,  'you  have  shown  less  sense  in  this 
matter  than  I  had  given  you  credit  for.' 

'"  Whatever  may  have  been  our  imprudence,  father,' 
said  James,  in  an  agitated  tone,  'you  might  consider  in 
whose  presence  you  are  saying  all  this.' 

" '  It  is  very  true,  James,'  said  the  old  man,  approach- 
ing Lady  Barbara, '  it's  very  true  ;  but  little  did  1  think 
ever  to  have  had  such  things  to  say.  This  is  a  sad  folly, 
young  lady  !  a  sad  and  sair  folly  in  your  father's  child. 
And  so  you  have  been  sent  frae  the  castle  at  this  time  of 
night,  and  came  here  without  a  friend  or  attendant,  car- 
rying a  bit  bundle  in  your  hand  like  one  of  iny  hireling 
shearers.  Lord  help  us !  this  is  a  puir  way  even  for  my 
son's  wife ;  to  come  hame  to  his  house  witliout  bridal,  or 
brewse,  or  minister's  presence  ;  as  if  we  were  ashamed 
of  our  ain  doings.  What  will  our  very  neighbours  say 
the  morn,  Lady  Barbara  ?— and  what  must  my  lord,  your 
lather,  think  of  a  wedding-day  like  this  for  his  favourite 
daughter  ?' 

'"I  am  not  my  lord's  daughter  now,  Mr.  Johnston,' 

id  the  young  lady,  breaking  into  tears  at  the  thouglits 
of  her  father,  and  at  the  picture  thus  drawn  of  her  wed- 
ding day  ;  '  but  if  my  lord  had  had  more  consideration 
for  my  feelings,  and,  instead  of  insisting,  as  he  did,  on 
my  marriage  with  one  I  hated,  had  reasoned  with  me  as 
are  now  doing,  I  would  never  have  disobeyed  him 
did,  for  all  the  love  I  bore  to  your  warm-hearted 
that's  my  husband  this  night,  and  the  sufferer  for  my 
sake.  But  1  have  now  chosen  another  station,  and  if  you 
will  be  my  friend  for  James's  sake,  and  be  to  me  in  the 
:  of  my  parents,  who  have  indeed  cast  me  off  and 
disowned  me,  I  will  make  to  him  an  affectionate  wife, 
and  be  to  you  an  humble  daughter.' 

God  forbid  that  I  should  refuse  to  bo  a  father  to 
thee,  poor  young  tiling  !  even  though  my  own  son  is  in 
measure  the  sacrifice,'  said  tlie  old  man,  melted  at 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  thrown  herself  upon  him. 
Yet  I  fear  thou  knowest  little  of  what  is  actually  before 

There's  no  fear  o'  nothing,'  struck  in  the  farmer's 
wife, '  when  Lady  Barbara's  trunks,  and  trantlums,  and 
rand  dresses  come  the  morn  frae  the  castle — that  'II 
e  a  pleasant  ploy.     Odd,  I  '11  wait  upon  the  flunky  lads 

There'll  be  no  trunks  coming  to  me,  good  dame,' 
said  Barbara,  with  a  bitter  sigh  :    '  my  father's  word  is 
hard  word,  and  all  I  bring  is  on  my  person,  or  con- 
tained in  this  little  bundle.'  d| 

"  '  Ye'll  no  mean  what  ye  say.  Lady  Barba^  !'  cried 

the  farmer's  wife,  in  consternation.     '  They'll  certainly 

send  you  your  jewels,  and  your  broaches,  and  your  head 

ners,  and  your  gold  watch  ;  forbye  your  silk  danias- 

les  and  your  manteel,  and  your  velvet  robe,  and  your 

calash,  as  ye're  entitled,  never  speaking  o'  preen  nionc}', 

and  pocket  money,  and  marriage  presents,  to  the  boot,  o' 

gude  mailing  for  our  Jamie,  even  if  ye  loere  disowned 

twenty  times  o'er.     The  bundle  ?   my  troth  !'  added  she, 

taking  it  up,  and  looking  at  it  with  the  utmost  scorn, 

'  if  ye  bring  my  Jamie  nae  mair  than  that,  it  '11  turn  out 

bonnie  bargain  for  us,  after  a'  's  done.' 

"  '  And  is  this  the  way  ye  speak  already,  Mrs.  John- 

ston?'  said  the  young  lady  in  simple  astonishment;  and, 

'  "  ig  no  more,  she  sat  looking  at  her  new  mother  in 

as  if  beginning  to  awaken  out  of  a  fondly  indulged 

dream. 

Woman  !'  said  the  old  man  to  his  dame,  coming  up 

between  her  and  the  humbled  lady,  '  if  it  were  not  that 

u  are  my  wife,  and  the  mother  of  the  lad  that  sinks 

th  shame  at  what  you  say,  never  would  you  stay  ano- 


ther night  under  my  roof,  for  the  degradation  you  are 
putting  upon  my  family.  Out,  I  say!  out  of  my  sight! 
till  I  discuss  in  calmness  what  remains  to  be  said  to  this 
deluded  young  couple  !'  Having  said  this  with  a  deter- 
mined stamp  of  his  foot,  the  disappointed  dame,  in  high 
wrath,  was  forced  to  withdraw  into  another  apartment. 
"  '  I  see  too  well  how  it  has  been,  my  lady,'  said  tiio 
farmer,  kindly  and  respectfully,  when  the  dame  had  dis- 
appeared ;  '  but  dinna  mind  my  foolish  wife, — more  fool- 
ish, I  fear,  than  cither  of  yourselves  ;  for  since  this  thing 
is  done  that  cannot  be  undone,  I  will  be  your  friend 
while  you  remain  in  my  house,  and  while  you  lay  down 

your  mind  to  your  let  as  my  son's  wi.'fe.     .\r.li; -J allies,' 

he  added,  addressing  his  son, '  do  not  give  way  to  this 
feeling  of  shame :  1  know  well  your  generous  nature, 
and  what  is  in  your  thought;  but" behave  yourself  as  a 
man  ;  look  for  nothing  from  the  carl,  and  you  shall  not 
want  for  the  little  substance  tliat  I  have  to  give  ;  or  for 
my  blessing,  that  will  do  you  no  barm,  and  the  blessing 
ofGod,thataddethi 


I  too  much  for  the  fcclii 


young 


looked  in  his  father's  forgiving  face,  and  grasped  in  si. 
lence  his  offered  hand.  The  farmer  next  respectfully 
offered  the  same  salutatio.i  to  Lady  Barbara,  who  was 
tor  some  time  too  much  affected  to  speak. 

"  '  Oh  !  sir,'  she  said,  'though  I  may  have  acted  fool- 
ishly to  my  family,  your  son  is  the  choice  of  my  heart, 
and  the  election  of  my  fancy  ;  and  if  you  will  only  be 
our  friend  until  we  have  fairly  begun  the  world,  you  will 
tie  us  to  you  for  ever  by  the  gratitude  of  children,  and  I 
will  do  my  duty  to  my  dear  husband  here,  through  every 
scene  that  belongs  to  our  humble  station.  Nay,  do  not 
look  so  incredulous,  sir.  For  his  sake  whom  I  hiive 
taken  by  the  hand,  I  will  lay  aside  all  the  notions  of  my 
former  rank,  and  early  and  late  I  will,  by  labour  or  su- 
perintendeiice,  strive  to  make  him  a  useful  and  a  suitable 

You  speak  delightfully  and  intend  nobly,  my  dear 
young  lady,'  said  the  old  man,  much  moved  by  her  ear- 
enthusiasm  J  '  but  do  not  deceive  yourself  with  the 
glowing  promises  of  your  own  fancy.     Believe  me,  this 
pretty  hand  was  never  made  for  the  labours  of  the  dairy 
the  kitchen ;  nor  are  these  sentiments  of  lovc-formed 
rnance  suited  to  the  homely  occupations  of  a  farmer's 
fo.     I  do  not  wish  to  prophesy  evil,  but  God  grant  that 
u  may  be  in  no  other  state  of  mind,  when  a  twelve- 
month or  two  have  passed  over  our  heads,  and  given  you 
that  time's  experience  of  the  difference  between  your 
ler  and  present  condition.     But  good  night  now ;  and 
■  God  bless  you  again,  and  make  you,  in  your  own 
,  abundantly  happy  !' 

He  shook  hands  with  both  once  more,  and  looked  at 
n  kindly  and  with  fatherly  affection;  yet  he  parted 
from  them  upon  the  whole  with  a  countenance  of  mean- 
nelancholy,  and  sliook  liis  head  mournfully  as  he 
left  them  together.  The  moment  he  shut  the  door  hc- 
■  ind  him,  I  saw  Barbara  burst  again  into  tears,  and, 
ith  a  wild  ardour  of  womanly  abandonment,  throw  her- 
self passionately  into  her  husband's  arms. 

I  was  ashamed  to  watch  any  more,  and,  turning 
from  the  little  window,  where  I  had  been  standing,  I  ran 
down  the  holm,  crossed  by  the  moonlight  the  Fairly 
Burn,  and,  occupied  with  various  feelings,  I  soon  reached 
Carloghie  planting,  and  got  back  to  my  own  solitary 
apartment  in  the  castle." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Wecl,  really  it's  very  extraordinary.  Miss  Marion.'* 
said  I,  when  she  had  proceeded  thus  fiir,  "  how  ye  got 
all  these  particulars  of  your  uncommon  story.  And  so, 
it  is  by  peeping  in  at  windows,  and  hearkening  at  chinks 
ipenings  while  folks  are  talking,  tlijit  ye  study  hu- 
nature,  and  get  such  intimate  actj^ntance  with 
family  affairs.  Really,  this  lets  in  a  gleam  of  light  into 
my  mind,  that 's  quite  instructive ;  for  I  never  could  be- 
fore make  out  how  those  sweet  and  edifying  tales  are 
made  up,  which  are  so  pleasant  to  the  reading  of  idle. 
oung  ladies,  and  of  old  fools  like  myself,  who  have  no- 
ling  else  to  do.  Positively,  Marion,  if  I  had  taken  to 
10  standing  at  the  backs  of  doors,  and  looking  in  at  key. 
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LADY  BARBARA  OF  CARLOGHIE, 


holes  myself,  what  a  wonderful  stock  of  Btorics  might  I 
not  by  this  time  iiave  collected  I" 

"  Is  that  all  the  thanks  I  get  for  sitting  here  entertain- 
ing you,  at  your  own  requeet,  until  my  very  tongue  is 
fatigued  in  my  moutli,  and  as  dry  as  a  stick  with  long 
speaking,"  said  Marion,  contradicting  herself  on  the  in- 
stant, however,  by  a  good  sip  of  the  ratafia  before  us. 
"  Truly,  Mr.  Balgowlue,  if  you  examine  mo  so  particu- 
larly as  to  how  I  got  at  the  necessary  circumstantialities 
of  my  tale,  you  may  as  well  put  a  padlock  on  my  mouth 
at  once.  Na,  na,  sir,  if  ye  go  thus  to  tie  up  story  tellers 
that  dive  into  the  depths  of  family  history,  and  other  be- 
nefactors of  mankind — the  world  will  sink  back  into  utter 
Ignorance  and  darkness,  and  we  will  know  no  more  of 
sensible  affairs  than  the  savages  of  Norawaw." 

"  Conscience  me!  Marion,"  said  I,  "  you  need  not  be  so 
brisk  and  fluffy,  and  hop  off  in  an  instant  all  the  way  to 
Norway,  for  my  civil  joke.  I  know  what  it  is  to  help 
out  a  story 'as  wclias  iny  neighbours,  and  there's  no  do- 
ing without  it,  either  for  amusement  or  edification,  as 
long  as  the  world  requires  to  know  particularly  the  in- 
ternals of  things." 

"  That  may  be,  sir,  in  the  way  of  your  dictionary  phi- 
losophy," replied  Marion,  "  but  there's  no  deception  about 
tale,  which  is  as  true,  every  word  o'  it,  as  that  yu've 


my 

drank  two  glasses  of  ratafia 


,  which 


doubt  a  man's  prerogative,  like  other  matters  of  injustice. 
l!ut  as  my  story  does  not  end  with  a  marriage,  as  most 
o'  the  silly  tales  do,  that  are  without  a  word  of  reasonable 
truth,  and  as  the  best  o'  't  is  yet  to  come,  I  advise  you  to 
let  me  tell  it  my  own  way,  and  not  to  interrupt  me  again 
wi'  any  o'  your  ifs  and  ofs,  or  I'll  turn  as  dumb  and  dour 
as  one  of  the  black  effigies  of  the  foolish  virgins,  thai 
stands  holding  up  her  empty  lamp,  on  the  great  staircase 
o'  the  castle." 

"It  would  certainly  be  a  dreadful  calamity  for  you  to 
turn  dumb  now,"  said  I,  "  after  you  have  talked  for  so 
many  years ;  and  especially  at  this  time,  when  I  am  so 
anxious  to  hear  to  how  Lady  Barbara  came  on  as  the 
farmer's  wife.  But  do  not  take  a  pet  at  my  harmless  sa- 
tires, or  let  us  argue  as  if  we  were  in  earnest,  and  you 
shall  have  it  all  your  own  way,  as  the  women  should ; 
so  just  proceed." 

"  When  the  news  of  what  was  done  began  to  be  whis- 
pered down  the  hohn,"  continued  Marion,  "  and  Lady 
Barbara  was  seen  actually  staying  at  tlie  mailing,  never 
had  there,  in  the  memory  of  man,  been  such  a  sugh  of 
clatter  and  astonishment  sent  up  the  Fairly  water,  as 
went  about  this  extraordinary  affair  round  all  the  country 
side:  The  talk  went  different  ways,  and  few  could  tell 
the  right  o'  't.  Some  said  they  were  not  married  at  all, 
for  they  would  not  believe  in  a  rank  impossibility.  Others 
said  they  were,  for  that  Mrs.  Johnston  had  told  it  with 
her  own  mouth  ;  but  a  third  party  said  that  it  was  only  a 
scheme  of  Lady  Barbara's  to  thraw  the  auld  earl,  her 
fatlier,  about  the  marquis;  adding,  that,  whatever  might 
have  happened  between  her  and  Jamie  Johnston,  there 
would  be  black  news  heard  o'  't  some  other  day. 

"As  to  our  state  at  home  at  the  castle,  it  was  really 
distressing.  My  lady  kept  her  bed  for  three  whole  days, 
and  fretted  and  distracted  herself  into  a  burning  fever. 
Lady  Mary  went  about  wringing  her  hands,  weeping 
constantly,  and  talking  to  herself  about  the  degradation 
of  her  family,  until  she  threw  herself  into  heavy  fits  of 
the  hysterics  ;  and  Lady  Frances,  after  first  seenimg 
half  pleased  at  her  sister's  terrible  downfall,  began  to  join 
in  the  general  lamentation,  and  then  to  throw  on  mc  the 
blame  of  the  whole  misfortune. 

"  But  the  most  pathetic  consequence  of  this  affair  was 
the  distressed  state  of  my  lord  the  earl.  For  ii  whole 
week  he  never  left  his  room,  but  sat  mourning  and  sor- 
rowing by  himself,  as  if  there  had  been  a  burial  in  the 
house  ;  and  then,  when  he  came  out  at  last,  and  began 
to  take  his  walks  about  the  grounds,  as  he  was  wont,  his 
appearance  was  careless  and  demented,  as  if  he  hardly 
knew  what  he  was  about:  he  looked  ten  years  older,  and 
I  assure  you,  his  hair,  instead  of  a  mottled  gray,  that  in- 
dicated vigour  of  years,  had  become  white  at  the  haffets 
from  pure  affliction.  No  doubt  his  lordship  was  vexed 
at  himself,  and  sorely  repented  of  his  own  strictness  and 
sternness  with  poor  Lady  Barbara ;  but  oh  !  to  lose  in  this 
manner  his  beloved  daughter,  and  to  have  the  last  hopes 
of  his  family  so  mortifyingly  blasted,  was  almost  too 
much  for  his  strength  to  bear.  I  remember  him  speaking 
to  me  one  day  in  the  garden,  and  asking  me  some  ques- 
tions about  her,  who  now  was  constantly  in  his  mind, 
and  I  declare  his  very  voice  seemed  to  be  small  and  bro- 
ken ;  and,  proud  as  was  his  nature,  and  high  his  dignity, 
he  was  hardly  able,  in  talking  of  her,  to  refrain  from 
tcnrs. 

"  As  for  Barbara,  it  was  some  lime  before  I   could 


make  out  how  she  was  coming  on  at  the  mailing.  But 
the  neighbours  soon  began  to  give  credit  to  the  mar- 
riage ,  for  there  were  various  tilings  happened,  and 
symptoms  appeared,  which  were  not  usually  seen  in 
these  days  about  a  farm-house.  First,  the  cart  came 
home,  one  day,  wiih  several  lady-like  matters  from  the 
nearest  town,  such  as  working  tables,  from  the  cabinet- 
maker's, and  garniture  from  the  upholsterer's,  and  various 
other  genteelities  for  the  spenee  and  the  parlour,  which 
made  wonderful  transformations  in  the  dwelling.  Then 
there  were  workmen  employed  to  paper  up  the  rooms 
and  filigree  the  doors ;  besides  a  gardener  to  beautify  the 
garden  behind  ray  lady's  chamber ;  and,  before  the  al- 
terations were  all  finished,  there  was  a  curtain  fixed  up 
round  the  parlour  windows,  that  the  like  was  not  any 
where  but  at  the  castle  itself. 

"All  this  aspiring  might  have  been  borne  by  the 
neighbours,  if  Mrs.  Johnston  had  chosen  to  conduct  her- 
self with  any  sort  of  consideration.  But  it  was  evident 
that  she  was  getting  perfectly  mad  with  pride  and  upset- 
ting; talked  of  nothing  hut  her  son,  Mr.  Johnston,  Lady 
Barbara  of  the  castle,  her  daughter  in  law,  and  the  great 
alliance  with  the  Earl  of  Carloghie,  who  was  soon  to  be 
quite  reconciled  to  the  match,  and  to  make  her  and  hers 
nothing  but  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Even  this  might  have 
been  suffered  ;  for,  as  the  neighbours  said,  words  were 
but  wind,  and  the  auld  wife  was  but  a  vaunting  bragga- 
docia;  but  when  she  took  them  into  the  newly  furnished 
apartments,  and  showed  them  the  carpets  to  walk  on,  and 
the  window  screens  to  dim  the  light,  and  the  bedstead 
that  her  son  now  slept  on,  grander,  as  they  said,  than 
any  bailie's  of  the  land,  they  were  smitten  to  the  heart 
with  anger  and  envy  ;  and  though  they  praised  them,  no 
doubt,  and  held  up  their  hands,  they  said  within  their 
minds  that  this  would  come  to  a  prostration. 

"To  add  to  all  this,  James  Johnston  himself  began  to 
aspire  to  a  cleanliness  above  his  station, — to  shave  three 
times  in  tiie  week  like  a  gentleman ;  and  he  next  got  a 
coat  home  from  James  Taylor,  the  tailor,  the  like  of 
which  was  not  to  be  seen  in  Fairly  kirk.  Some  said  he 
had  also  grown  proud  and  uppish,  and  that  even  the  old 
man,  his  father,  held  a  higher  head  in  the  town  on  a 
market  day  than  formerly.  But  this  I  never  could  my- 
self see,  nor  would  I  give  it  with  any  certification  ;  and 
and  as  for  the  minding  of  his  work,  and  his  general 
eidency,  no  man  could  be  more  diligent  in  the  field  and 
over  the  servants,  night  and  morning,  than  the  young  man 


"  As  for  Barbara,  it  was  not  known  for  a  time  to  the 
neighbours  how  she  did  in  her  new  situation ;  and  the 
servants,  when  spoken  to,  just  gave  a  chuckle,  and  said 
they  could  not  say,  but  they  never  would  wish  a  better 
mistress.  Then  she  began  to  be  wonderfully  indus- 
trious, and  would  be  attending  to  every  thing,  though 
still  dressed  up  in  her  own  flowing  and  genty  dress. 
Next  she  would  bustle  out  towards  the  fields,  upon  some 
lady-like  errand  of  fancied  usefulness;  or  might  be  seen 
of  a  morning  feeding  the  poultry  behind  the  house,  with 
long  kid  gloves  on  her  arms.  Also  she  would,  as  was 
currently  said,  be  of\en  observed  with  silk  stockings  and 
high-heeled  shoes,  picking  her  steps  among  the  puddles 
about  the  barn-door,  and  asking  such  questions  at  the 
servant  lasses  and  the  men,  as  gave  the  loons  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  giggling  diversion.  And  then  the 
hens  and  ducks  began  to  know  her,  and  ran  cackling  after 
her  whenever  she  appeared  without  the  door  ;  and  it  was 
quite  a  fun  to  see  them  and  the  geese  '  quacking '  after 
her,  whenier  ladyship  went  out  in  her  dimity  wrapper, 
to  gather^e  eggs  of  a  morning. 

"  But  neither  her  husband  nor  his  father  seemed  at  all 
to  encourage  this  extraordinary  industry,  but  only  suf- 
fered it  for  a  time,  merely  to  humour  her  harmless  anx- 
iety ;  for  the  old  man,  in  particular,  set  the  example  of 
treating  her  with  nothing  but  the  greatest  respect;  and, 
indeed,  she  conducted  herself  so  amiably,  and  seemed  so 
desirous  to  accommodate  herself  to  her  new  situation, 
that,  never  speaking  of  the  love  of  her  husband,  who 
really  doted  upon  her,  she  entirely  won  the  hearts  of  all 
around. 

"  But  it  was  in  the  conduct  of  the  dairy  that  her  ta- 
lents for  her  new  employments  were  most  conspicuous. 
From  the  milking-pail  to  the  cheese-press  she  attended 
to  every  thing;  buckled  up  her  sleeves,  and  helped  to 
separate  the  whey  from  the  curds;  tried  the  butter  in 
the  churn  with  her  own  finger;  and  judged  herself  of 
the  cleanness  of  tlie  tubs.  This  did  all  very  well  for 
a  time,  when  the  thing  was  new,  and  when  the  old 
woman  treated  her  indulgently,  rather  as  a  lady  amateur 
than  a  pupil.  But  when  she  began  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  actual  cares  and  responsibilities  of  the  farm,  and  had, 
as  was  said,  spoiled  some  churnings  of  milk,  and  caused 


the  failure  of  several  makings  of  butter  ;  and,  when  the 
old  woman  began  to  speak  cross  to  her,  and  things  to  go 
wrong,  she  took  the  pet  at  the  others,  and  at  these  low- 
lifed  plagues,  and,  retiring  into  her  own  chamber,  began 
to  think  that  farming  was  a  very  nasty  employment  for 

"  Then  she  would  survey  herself  in  the  little  toilette 
glass  in  her  chamber,  that  stood  plaited  all  round  with 
muslin,  under  the  curtain  which  she  had  caused  to  be 
erected,  and  be  horrified  at  the  freckles  that  had  come 
upon  her  face,  and  at  the  coarseness  of  her  hands  with 
this  country  work;  and  vague  recollections  would  come 
into  her  head,  about  matters  which  it  was  now  only  a 
discontent  to  think  of. 

"  But  there  were  other  little  annoyances  belonging  to 
her  new  station,  which,  were  it  not  that  young  people 
never  think  of  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  consequences 
when  they  marry,  Barbara  should  have  been  prepared  for 
when  she  became  Johnston's  wife.  As  yet  she  had  seen 
only  himself  and  his  parents ;  but  there  had  never  come 
in  her  way  any  other  of  his  relations.  When  she  began 
to  appear  dull,  therefore,  about  tliis  time,  James,  in  the 
innocence  of  his  heart,  and  with  a  view  to  arouse  her, 
sent  an  invitation  to  his  two  sisters,  and  their  husbands, 
to  his  brother  and  spouse,  and  to  some  half  dozen  aimts 
and  cousins,  to  come  to  the  Fairly  Holm  to  a  drinking  of 
tea;  being,  as  he  meant  it,  a  little  social  doivg,  or  shine, 
in  honour  of  his  marriage.  When  all  this  was  arranged 
in  his  own  mind,  and  the  invitations  sent,  he  came  in  to 
her  on  the  eve  of  the  appointed  day,  to  give  her  a  pleasant 
surprise,  by  announcing  what  he  had  done. 

"  '  Bless  me,  James,'  she  said,  speaking  first  when  she 
saw  him,  '  what  is  all  this  baking  of  oaten-bread,  and 
scouring  of  pewter,  and  cleaning  and  preparation  for? 
Your  mother  won't  tell  me ;  but  it  looks  as  if  some  great 
business  was  in  progress.' 

"  '  It's  no  great  business,  Barbara,'  he  said, '  although 
it  is  you  that  is  principally  concerned ;'  and  then  he  told 
her,  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  what  he  and  his  mother 
had  been  doing,  and  named  all  the  people  who  were  to 
make  up  this  pleasant  jollification. 

"  'And  do  you  really,  James,'  she  said,  *  expect  me  to 
figure  among  all  this  company?' 

"  '  Certainly,  my  love — it  is  on  your  account  they  aro 
bid  ;  and  they  are  all  dying  to  see  you.  Besides,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  look  like  married  folk  ;  and  I  have 
often  heard  you  say  you  would  be  delighted  with  the  sim- 
ple pleasures  of  the  farmer's  fireside.  And  then,  my  dear, 
you  will  be  the  queen  of  the  evening,  and  I  will  be  so 
proud  of  you;  so  you  must  condescend  to  be  happy  with 
my  relatives,  and  make  the  tea,  and  do  all  the  honours.' 

"  '  Do  the  honours  !  Me  make  tea  to  such  a  gathering ! 
I  can't  make  tea.  I  was  never  used  to  do  it  at  home.  It 
was  the  housekeeper  made  tea.  I  shall  never  get  through : 
it  would  be  better  for  me  not  to  appear.' 

"  '  Barbara  !  could  I  have  thought  this !'  he  said  alarm- 
ed. *  Would  you  really  affront  me  before  my  friends ! 
Come,  come,'  he  added,  coaxingly,  '  do  not  be  so  shy  of 
us;  and  my  motlier  will  help  you,  and  we  will  all  serve  you, 
if  you  will  only  countenance  our  doivg.  So  get  yourself 
ready,  my  lady  love,  and  put  on  your  flowered  gown  that 
makes  you  look  so  handsome,  and  pin  up  your  hair  in  the 
way  that  sets  you  so  well,  and  you  will  enjoy  yourself 
even  in  the  farmer's  ha',  depend  upon  it.' 

"She  made  several  other  remarks  that  Johnston  did 
not  like,  but  at  last  gave  a  sort  of  parting  consent ;  and 
James  left  her,  'to  see  after  the  remaining  preparations. 
The  ploy  itself,  however,  when  it  came,  did  not  turn  out 
exactly  what  Barbara's  curiosity  had  wished,  or  her  failcy 
imagined,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  sot  forth.  But  really 
this  long  talking,"  continued  Marion,  "  is  making  me 
quite  breathless;  and  I  must  wet  my  mouth  with  a  sugar 
plum,  and  recruit  my  breath  with  a  taste  of  the  ratafia, 
before  I  go  on  to  tell  you  what  happened  at  the  shine" 


CHAPTER  Vin. 
"  The  habits  of  Lady  Barbara  were  not,  of  course,  so 
far  overcome,  as  yet,  as  to  induce  her  to  be  up  in  general 
with  the  farmer  people;  so  on  the  morning  of  the  ploy, 
ere  daylight  had  fully  spread  over  the  Fairly  Holms,  the 
whole  inmates  but  herself  were  already  in  activity,  and, 
soon  after,  such  a  noise  and  bustle  began  to  be  set  up  in 
the  house,  as  speedily  roused  her  from  her  slumbers.  At 
first,  she  could  not  understand  the  meaning  of  all  this ; 
but  the  din  became  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  her  no 
slight  note  of  intimation  of  what  was  going  forward.  The 
old  woman  had  been  first  astir,  and,  setting  to  work, 
with  the  assistance  of  two  stout  country  wenches,  who 
neither  restrained  tongue  nor  taloni  on  the  occasion,  the 
wliolc  drove  about  the  furniture  and  rattled  the  timber 
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vessels  at  such  a  rate — screaitiinjr  into  laughter  frequent- 
ly at  their  own  fiin — that  to  have  enjoyed  any  sleep  under 
the  same  roof  witli  them,  was  beyond  the  power  of  nature, 
even  if  Morpheus  had  laid  a  double  weight  upon  Bar- 
bara's eyelids. 

"Accordingly  she  rose  betimes — not  without  previous- 
ly contrasting,  involuntarily,  this  vulgar  noise  at  her  ear 
with  the  aristocratic  silence  of  her  former  chamber  in 
the  castle;  and,  issuing  forth  from  her  little  room,  stared 
with  surprise  at  the  cliange  tliat  had  already  been  effected. 
The  large  kitchen  was  stripped  of  its  chief  furniture,  for 
what  purpose  she  could  not  then  make  out ;  the  parlour, 
and  its  elegances  of  her  own  ordering,  had  been  turned 
topsy-turvy,  and  the  little  spcnce,  with  all  its  corner  cup- 
boards, and  quaint-looking  wardrobes,  was  transformed 
into  a  store-room  of  abundant  confiision.  iJin^s  of  bread, 
both  oaten  and  wheaten,  and  mountains  of  other  eatables, 
already  clad  the  tables,  and  occupied  the  great  trenchers 
of  solid  pewter,  that,  round  as  the  shield  of  Ajax,  and 
scoured  as  briglit  as  sand  and  whiting  could  make  tliem, 
stootl  in  a  substantial  phalanx  athwart  the  apartment. 
Stone  jars  filled  with  Scotland's  liq\io'r,  with  big-bellied 
bottles,  heavy  with  the  red  produce  of  the  French  plains, 
or  the  savoury  strong  waters  of  Holland,  occupied  every 
nook  between  the  ample  rations ;  while  a  motley  confu- 
sions of  punch-bowls,  long-shanked  glasses,  pewter  stoupSj 
tin  sconces  for  the  walls,  and  great  long-wicked  tallow 
candles,  absolutely  alarmed  Lady  Barbara  with  the  extent 
of  the  preparation.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  inference 
from  what  she  saw,  of  the  full  and  plenty  of  the  substan. 
tial  farm-house,  and  the  capacious  appetites  of  its  healthy 
visiters,  there  seemed  heaped  up  before  her  provision 
sufficient  to  feed  a  garrison  or  an  army,  rather  than  for 
the  civil  entertainment  for  a  few  farmers  and  their  wives, 
invited  to  a  drinking  of  tea. 

"  She  would  have  asked  some  questions  as  to  this ;  but 
her  mother-in-law  was  so  full  of  bustle  that  morning,  and 
so  big  with  orders  to  the  red-armed  lasses  who  scoured 
and  scrubbed  before  her,  that  she  evidently  had  not  time 
to  answer  a  word.  Barbara,  therefore,  willing  to  make 
herself  useful  on  the  occasion,  set  about  doing  something 
herself,  and  even  put  her  own  hand  to  several  things  that 
stood  near  her,  to  show  her  activity.  The  old  dame  smiled 
at  this  good-natured  condescension ;  but,  winking  to  tlie 
servant  lasses  to  observe,  with  her,  the  gloved  hands  of 
delicate  kid  with  which  her  high-born  daughter-in-law 
was  invested,  and  the  touching,  tripping  manner  in  which 
she  went  about  every  thing,  she  at  length  put  an  end  to 
it  by  saying,  in  no  very  respectful  tone, — '  Noo,  that 's 
very  nice,  and  very  snodly  done.  Lady  Barbara ;  but  ye 
see  it 's  no  just  in  our  way.  Ye  '11  excuse  my  plainness  ; 
but  ye  ken  the  old  proverb,  that  "  muffled  cats  make  puir 
hunters ;"  and  so,  nae  disparagement  to  your  intent,  ye 
had  better  just  slip  back  toyour  ain  chaumer,  and  let  the 
lasses  and  me  work ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  ye 
are  only  in  our  road.  Na,  lady,  ye  needna'  take  ill  what 
I  say;  for  it's  no  for  your  white  hands  to  try  to  meddle 
wi'  country  wark.' 

"  This  was  a  style  of  language  to  which  Lady  Barbara 
was  by  no  means  accustomed,  however  true  it  might  be 
in  substance,  and  characteristic  of  her  who  spoke  it.  She 
therefore  retired  to  her  room,  pettish  and  affronted,  and 
far  from  being  in  the  best  humour  to  brood  over  her  new 
circumstances,  and  the  bad  success  of  her  attempts  at 
humbling  herself  to  the  industry  of  her  situation.  Affection 
tor  her  husband,  however,  and  even  respect  for  the  old 
&TOcr,  induced  her  to  conceal,  with  some  care,  her 
I^Bghts;  and  thus  the  day  wore  over,  while,  with  n 
cKosity  than  good  spirits,  she  looked  forward  with 
patience  to  the  events  of  the  ploy. 

"  It  was  yet  hardly  the  hour  when  the  great  hell  at  the 
castle  was  usually  rung  for  dinner,  when  the  rumble  of  a 
vehicle  in  the  lane  that  led  to  the  house,  and  a  loud  crack- 
ling noise  at  the  door,  indicated  that  some  of  the  company 
iiad  arrived.  Female  curiosity  is  confined  "to  no  rank; 
and  Barbara,  on  hearing  the  sound,  mounted  up  to  a  little 
bed-room  in  the  attic,  and  planted  herself  at  a  window, 
well  shaded  by  black  thatch,  gracefully  fringed  by  the 
verdure  which  finds  nourishment  on  the  roofs  of  farm- 
houses,  to  take  a  rcconnoitcring  survey  of  the  company. 
The  first  cargo,  consisting  chiefly  of  wojnen  and  children, 
under  the  protection  of  two  spruce  farmers,  and  brought 
in  a  market  cart,  from  the  jolting  of  which  its  inmates 
were  protected  by  a  most  comfortable  bcddmg  of  clean 
straw,  had  scarcely  begun  to  jump  from  their  vehicle, 
when  a  hallooing  of  voices  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and 
a  whole  troop  of  heavy  horsemen  ne.\t  appeared  in  the 
lane,  who,  galloping  forward,  soon  surrounded  the  cart 
and  the  door. 

"  This,  however,  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  caval- 
cade, consisting  only  of  brisk  young  fellows,  who,  full  of 


spirits,  and  willing  to  show  their  horsemanship  before  the 
women,  as  well  as  the  stragglers,  who  began  to  assemble 
by  the  sides  of  the  fields,  rode  a  sort  of  biewse,  in  coming 
up  to  the  farm-house,  as  is  customary  to  do  at  tlie  wed- 
dings in  Scotland.  Next  after  these  came  on,  at  a  jogging 
trot,  several  older  farmers  and  their  wives.  Scarcely  had 
these  last  began  to  alight,  when  to  Barbara's  further 
astonishment,  a  large  old  fashioned  vehicle — a  mongrel 
between  a  coach  and  a  phaeton — came  rumbling  down 
the  lane,  containing  somewhere  about  nine  or  a  dozen 
persons,  mostly  women,  absolutely  heaped  above  one 
another. 

By  the  time  all  this  company  had  mustered  round 
the  door,  Barbara  stood  contemplating  the  sight,  in  abso- 
lute consternation  at  the  numbers ;  the  whole  lane,  as  far 
she  could  see,  appeared  crowded  like  a  fair,  with  beasts 
and  people ;  the  babble  of  tongues  and  buzz  of  country 
congratulation  was  most  diverting.  To  increase  the  iclal, 
and  farm  servants  for  miles  round,  hearing 
of  the  ploy,  came  in  crowds  to  see  the  company;  and, 
having  heard  much  of  Lady  Barbara  and  the  late  wedding, 
many  of  them  had  brought  guns  and  pistols  to  the  ground, 
and,  agreeably  to  the  custom  at  country  rejoicings,  began 
now  to  startle  the  horses  and  frighten  the  women,  by  firing 
them  at  their  ears,  over  the  hedges ;  while  loud  huzzas  and 
cheering  accompanied  the  arrival  of  each  fresh  cavalcade. 
"  '  For  mercy's  sake,'  said  Lady  Barbara  to  herself,  as 
she  stood  at  tlie  window,  '  arc  the  whole  people  of  the 
country  coming  here  to-night  to  make  a  show  of  me  i 
this  barbarous  manner?  Tea-drinking  call  they  it?  thi 
is  worse  than  a  London  riot,  or  a  Scotch  meal-mob.  N 
wonder  I  was  alarmed.     But  let  me  listen  to  what  they 


"  '  F.very  body,  indeed  ;'  said  her  son.  '  Why,  mother, 
you  have  asked  the  whole  parish,  and  the  next  county.' 

" '  And  a  gude  right,'  replied  the  dame,  with  a  toss  of 
her  head.  'What's  the  use  o'  your  grand  marriage, 
James  Johnston,  if  my  noble  daughter-in-law  is  to  be 
kept  like  a  nun  and  a  curiosity  out  o'  the  sight  of  our 
friends  and  blood  relations  ?  Na,  na,  Maistcr  Jamie,  it 
was  a  hiddlings  wedding  wi'  you  and  Lady  Babby;  tlie 
whillt  couldna  be  helped  at  the  time,  nae  doubt,  but  there 
ne'er  was  a  Johnston  yet  married  out  o'  the  Fairly  Holm, 
without  the  country  round  hearing  o'  't  wi'  a  reasonable 
sound,  and  a  doing  and  a  decency  to  bring  friends  to- 


After  many  characteristic  salutations,  the  parties 

joyed  in  anticipation,  the  dance,  the  fun  and  frolic  of  the 

'  I  '11  hae  a  bab  at  the  booster  too,  ere  a's  done, 

the  deel  's  a  gentleman,'  said  Willie  Wastle  of 

the  Gap,  "  if  there 's  a  fiddle  or  a  stiing  o'  cat's  thainn  tc 

be  had  atween  this  and  the  brig  o'  Blawder."  ' 

What  this  last  speech  meant.  Lady  Barbara,  happily 
for  herself,  did  not  then  understand ;  altliough  sh 
prehended  enough  of  it,  from  several  coarse  allusions  of 
country  wit  which  she  was  just  able  to  catch  at  her  half 
open  window,  to  determine  her  as  to  her  own  line  of  con- 
duct for  the  evening ;  as  the  dresses  of  the  women  deter- 
ined  her  also  as  to  the  style  of  her  own  appearance. 
The  sight  of  these  dresses,  indeed,  and  various  charac- 
teristic occurrences  among  the  company  at  the  door,  af- 
forded her — as  she  was  becoming  critical,  from  the  par- 
ties being  now  almost  her  own  equals — a  high  treat  of 
diversion.     Scarlet  petticoats  of  glazed  durant,  or  of  red 
flannel,  prevailed  most  for  that  part  of  the  dress;  over 
hich  white  aprons  of  flowered  lawn,  or  lappets  of  the 
same  material,  hung  from  the  head;  flowing  gowns  of 
showy  chintz,  tucked  up  at  the  pocket  holes  to  look  gen. 
teel;  and  long  streamers  of  yellow  ribands,  from  bonnets 
just  then  admitted  into  fashion,  by  a  most  upsetting  inno- 
vation in  favour  of  this  class,  was  the  most  general  cos- 
tume of  the  farmer's  daughters.     All  had  dressed  with 
extraordinary  pains  for  so  great  an  occasion;  while  their 
motliers  appeared  in  short  cloaks  of  blue  or  scarlet  cloth, 
their  head-dresses  consisting  only  of  close  pinners  of 
white  linen  or  lawn,  tied  up  with  a  snood  of  silverised 
riband ;  a  bonnet  being  a  piece  of  grandeur  that  they  were 
not  disposed  as  yet  to  pretend  to.     As  to  the  sisters-in- 
law  of  Lady  Barbara,  and  others  of  the  more  substantial 
farmers'  wives,  they  sported  stiflT  gowns  of  lutestring  silk, 
with  ruffled  cuflis  above  the  elbows,  and  grand  stomachers 
of  shining  steel  and  green  glass,  which,  like  reflectors  on 
lighthouse,  mightily  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  beholder: 
"  Whatever  was  the  criticism  of  Lady  Barbara  on  these 
matters,  it  was  evident  that  the  wearers  themselves  wen 
exceedingly  well  satisfied  with  their  respective  appear 
anees,  and  granted  more  hearty  admiration  to  each  others 
manky  gowns  and  steel  stomachers,  than  is  usually  award, 
ed  reciprocally  to  the  robes  and  diamonds  in  a  London 

"  She  was  just  forming  several  aristocratic  resolutions 
n  her  own  mind,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Jolmston, 
her  husband,  stood  at  her  elbow. 
"' For  heaven's  sake,  James,'  she  said,  '  what  means 
is  crowd !    Are  all  these  people  your  country  cousins?' 
"  '  This  must  be  my  mother's  doing;'  he  said,  evidently 
affronted  at  seeing  so  vast  a  congregation ;  '  but  come 
down,  my  lady;  we  are  wanted.    Here  is  my  mother  her- 
self, clambering  up  stairs  to  seek  us.' 

" '  James  Johnston  and  Lady  Babby,  cried  the  dame 
out  of  breath,  '  is  this  a  time  to  be  courting  and  cooing  up 
here,  and  the  whole  company  at  tlie  door .'  I  'm  not  able 
to  divide  myself  into  twenty  parts,  and  receive  every 
body.' 


.the  flour ;  and  here 
there  's  nought  but  a  bit  drinking  o'  tea,  and  a  mouthful  o' 
mutton-ham  for  the  men,  and  a  lick  o'  jelly  for  the  lasses. 
My  troth  !  what  would  ye  hae  ?  There  ne'er  shall  a  son 
o'  mine  get  leave  to  smuggle  hame  a  wife  to  my  fireside, 
as  if  the  minister  hadna  said  a  blessing  on  the  bargain, 
and  without  friend  or  fraem  to  wish  the  young  folks  weel, 
or  a  drap  o'  drink  drunken  on  the  head  o'  't,  or  the  scrape 
:>'  a  fiddle,  or  the  shaking  of  a  foot,  nae  mair  than  if  it 
rt'ere  the  buckling  o'  a  town's  Jenny  and  a  Tarbowton 
iveayer.  Na,  na,  Jamie  Johnston,  I  'm  neither  ashamed 
o'  kith  nor  kin :  I  'II  hae  nae  sic  doiugs  in  my  family, 
never  speaking  o'  our  new  connection  wi'  high  nobiUty, and 
great  Earl  o'  Carloghie  nae  less.' 
'  I  wish  you  would  not  speak  so  foolish,  mother,'  said 
her  son,  withdrawing  his  eyes  hastily  from  Barbara's 
flushed  countenance — '  but  tell  me  who  you  have  really 
bid,  besides  my  own  sisters  at>d  brothers,  for  1  hardly- 
know  the  half  of  these  people?' 

"  '  Do  you  think  there  was  nane  to  bid  but  them  ?'  she 
said.  '  Is  n't  there  Robui  Johnston  o'  the  Clayslap,  and 
William  Johnston  o'  the  Longriggs,  and  Gavin  Johnston 
o'  the  Burnfoot,  wi'  their  wives  and  dochters ;  the  men 
gude  gash  farmers,  and  your  father's  cousins,  whom  we 
couldna  but  hae.  And  is  n't  tliere  Thomas  Uobbie  o'  the 
Barnyards,  and  Allan  Debbie  o'  the  Wetholms,  and  Saun- 
ders Whaup  o'  the  Todcshole,  and  his  twa  dochters,  my 
relations  every  one.' 

'  Lordsake,  mother,  have  done,'  said  her  son,  affronted 
before  Barbara,  yet  almost  laughing  out  at  tliis  formidable 
■call;  'but  I  think  ye  might  at  least  have  consulted 
before  you  brought  hither  such  a  million.' 
'  Hoot !  it 's  just  as  cheap  to  hae  a  big  doing  as  a  lit- 
tle doing,  when  we  're  at  it.     But,  bless  me.  Lady  Bar- 
bara,'  exclaimed  the  dame  suddenly,  '  I  declare  ye  'or  no 
dressed  I  and  here  are  the  folk  already  in  the  house.   Ein 
un,  my  sweet  lady,  and  put  on  your  damascene  gown, 
d  your  high  cap,  and  make  yonrscl'  up  in  your  best. 
Jamie!  how  dare  you  keep  the  lady  parleyvooing  here, 
and  the  company  waiting  for  you  baitli,  and  wandering 
the  house  like  a  wheen  shepherdless  sheep  V 

With  this  the  dame  descended,  accompanied  by  her 
son,  to  aid  the  old  man  in  receiving  the  company;  while, 
in  no  very  good  humour  or  spirits.  Lady  Barbara  slipped 
round  to  her  chamber. 

"The  shaking  of  hands  below  stairs,  and  the  congra- 
tulations and  enquiries  of  the  farmers  and  their  wives  and 
families,  were  so  loud,  and  often  so  free  and  boisterous, 
that  the  young  man,  and  even  his  mother,  were  some- 
what annoyed  at  it.  'But  where 's  the  lady?  Why  is 
Mrs.  Johnston  not  here  ?  What  has  become  o'  your  wife?' 
were  the  exclamations  echoed  from  so  many  mouths,  and 
put  in  so  many  forms,  that  James  himself  was  obliged  to 
put  a  stop  to  them. 

"  '  Dear  me,'  said  Mrs.  Clashtcr,  '  but  she 's  long  o' 
coming  out.  Its  her  i  came  to  see,  more  than  ought  else, 
and  here  we  are  looking  at  ano  anither  Ukc  fools  at  a 
fair.    A  gudesake,  what  it  is  to  be  a  lord's  dochtcr  ! 

"  'Ay,'  said  Miss  Mally  Dowart,  '  if  ye  claimed  sib  to 
as  many  lords  and  ladies  as  Lady  Jolmston  does,  Mrs. 
Clashter,  ye  would  make  yoursel'  as  scarce  as  ony  body. 
But  I  'ni  thinking  the  lady  disna  like  her  company  over- 
ly weel,  or  she  would  have  been  here  among  us  before 
this  time.' 

"  '  Was  n't  it  a  wonderful  lift  for  thae  Johnstons,'  said 
Mrs.  Whaup  in  a  whisper  to  the  former,  '  to  get  their  son 
married  into  such  a  connection?  It's  enough  to  turn 
the  callant's  head.     I  can  hardly  believe  it  yet.' 

" '  It 's  nae  sic  advantage  as  ye  may  think,'  repUed  Mrs. 

Clashter;  'for  the  earl  has  disowned  the  puir  lassie  out 

and  out;  neither  stick  nor  stool  will  she  e'er  get  frac  him, 

[  am  credibly  told;  and  what  then  has  the  callant  got- 

,  but  a  gentle  doll  to  dandle,  and  no  a  plack  wi'  her  as 

ekle  as  would  buy  paint  for  her  cheeks.     It 's  an  ill 

bargain,  Mrs.  Whaup,  take  my  word  for 't,  for  a'  Mrs. 

Jolniston's  braggadocio;  and  Jamie  Johnston  would  hae 

muckle  belter  wi'  giy  niece,  or  any  other  decent 

farmer's  dochter,  wha's  tocher  was  gude;  wccl  would  ho 
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hae  got  it,  too,  for  troth  he 's  a  bonnie  lad,  and  there 's  no 
a  lass  frae  this  to  the  Blac-hills  but  would  hae  jumped  at 
him:  but  whislit !  here  she  comes  hersel','  whispered  tlic 
gossip,  as  the  spenee  door  opened,  and  James  Johnston 
was  seen  now  leading  forward  his  higli-born  ladj',  to  re- 
ceive the  salutations  of  tlic  company. 

"'Is  that  a'  your  Lady  Barbara''  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Whaup,  as  she  appeared.  '  Is  that  her?  a  dowdy-looking 
thing,  for  as  high  as  she  bauds  her  head;  and  how 
noughtily  she 's  dressed,  wi'  naething  but  a  snood  on  her 
head,  and  a  plain  boddice  like  a  waiting-maid :  pooh !  for 
your  grand  lady,  wliilk  there's  been  sic  a  talk  about! 
My  dochter  Dorty  is  a  ])erfect  queen  to  her.' 

"  These  were  the  sort  of  exelarnations  with  which  Lady 
Barbara  was  received  (in  whispers  to  each  otlicr)  by  tlie 
generality  of  the  women  present.  In  truth,  there  was 
some  cause  for  it,  over  and  above  the  usual  prevalence  of 
certain  well-known  propensities;  for  Barbara,  high-born 
as  she  was,  had  her  female  feelings  as  well  as  the  mean- 
est of  them;  and  the  sight,  from  the  window,  of  the  flaunt- 
ing dresses  and  glaring  colours  of  her  plebeian  associates, 
had  made  her  resolve  to  doff  even  tlie  common  lutestring 
which  she  wore  every  day,  and  support  tlie  distinction 
to  which  she  still  felt  herself  entitled,  by  assuming,  in  the 
proper  spirit  of  aristoeratical  contradiction,  the  plainest 
dress  that  her  scanty  wardrobe  afforded. 

"  The  first  view  of  her  high  daughter-in-law,  coming 
thus  forward  witliout  damascene  gown  or  any  thing, — 
a  perfect  contrast,  in  appearance,  to  the  commonest 
farmer's  daughter  present,  almost  took  tlie  sight  from 
the  eyeTof  the  ambitious  old  woman.  She  held  up  her 
hands  in  chop-fallen  consternation,  and  expressed  her 
mortification  in  audible  terms,  that  gave  small  prom' 
on  her  part,  for  the  harmony  of  the  evening.  Even  James, 
her  husband,  partial  as  he  was,  seemed  annoyed  at  the 
contradictory  spirit  of  this  excessive  plainness;  and 
more,  afterwards,  when  she  was  set  among  the  party,  by 
the  evident  uneasiness  displayed  in  her  manner,  the  cri- 
tical glances  she  threw  round  her  among  the  company, 
and  the  determined  hauteur  which  she  observed  towards 
his  motlier  and  several  of  the  elder  women,  tlieir  guests. 
as  if  she  in  vain  tried  to  conquer  a  spirit  that  was  inimi. 
cal  to  any  thing  like  amalgamation  with  her  present  cir- 
cnmstances." 


CHAPTER  XT. 

"Well,  Miss  Marion,"  I  said,  interrupting  my  narrator 
at  this  part  of  her  story,  "  that  last  sentence  of  yi 
llourishingly  spoken,  no  doubt ;  and  very  liki 
position  in  a  fine  printed  book.  But  I'd  rather  ye  would 
not  lift  your  style  so  high,  and  deal  in  such  rhetorical 
generalities,  but  tell  me  plain  particulars  of  the  why  and 
the  wherefore  ;  for  I'm  exceedingly  curious  to  know  how 
■  fly  gc 
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I  gentility 
lur  a  monieni,  wiiilo  1  sliow  j'ou  liow  an  earl's  daughter 
must  have  viewed  the  coarse  scenes  ofeountry  life.  In 
the  first  place,  her  lady.ship  was  just  a  terror  and  a  re- 
straint to  the  wliole  company,  from  the  moment  she  set 
her  head  in  amongst  this  gathering;  for  ne'er  a  bit  could 
she  let  down  her  dignity  ;— although  1  confess,  she  often 
■tried  it  wi'  a  smile  and  a  word  to  the  farmer  lasses. 

"  As  for  the  folk,  they  all  put  on  the  gentility  to  imi- 
tate her  ;  and  the  men  were  afraid  to  speak ;  and  the 
women  were  ashamed  to  laugh,  for  fear  of  being  vulgar  ; 
and  so  I  hey  sat  stifi"and  anxious,  just  like  poor  relations 
at  a  will  reading;  and,  whenever  Geordie  Gowdie  pass- 
ed a  joke,  or  Jamie  Jaup  pulled  a  face,  as  country  folks 
will  do  at  a  gathering,  to  make  fun  for  tlie  lasses,  or 
Willie  Wastle  set  up  a  laugh,  and  showed  his  long  tusks, 
then  Lady  Barbara  would  look  grave,  or  grow  red  in 
the  face";  and  so  this  would  throw  a  damper  of  gentility 
o'er  the  company,  like  a  wet  blanket  to  chill  the  heat 
of  holiest  mirth;  for  the  wives  would  touch  one  another's 
elbows  before  they  s|)oko,  and  the  very  auld  men  held 
their  tongues  in  awe  of  her. 

"But  the  funniest  tiling  at  the  beginning  of  the  night 
was  about  the  tea-urn;  for  Jamie  Johnston,  to  please 
Lady  Babby,  behoved  to  send  all  the  way  to  Edinburgh 
for  a  brass  urn,  to  keep  the  water  scalding  hot  for  the 
making  of  the  tea.  And  so,  as  Lady  Barbara  had  af- 
fronted the  old  woman,  by  dressing  '  like  a  methodie,' 
to  the  disrespect  of  her  company,  Ihe  dame  determined 
that  her  proud  daughter-in-la' 
place  of  honour  at  the  handscllij 


'So  you  never  saw  any  thing  so  grand  and  proud 
the  old  woman  was  in  her  cocklcty-eoc  cap  wi'  the 
pink  ribands,  seated  as  she  were  my  lady  behint  the 
i-urn,  that  buzzed  and  fuffed  before  her  like  a  steam- 
gine.     Such  an  invention  for  scalding  water,  and  gen- 
tility, had  never  been  seen  in  the  eountry-.side  before  ; 
it  was  no  wonder  that  the  young  folks  marvelled  with 
lazement,  and  the  old  lady  sat  down  with  some  trepi- 
dation to  play  a  tea-drinking  tune  upon  such  a  new- 
fangled  instrument.     Well,  Ihe  new  china  was  also  set 
out,  and  planted  in  rows  upon  a  mahogany  server;  and 
vcre  borrowed  cups  forbye,  above  a  score  ;  and 
such  a  confusion  and  a  jingling  of  crockery  and  pewter 
poons,  ye  never  heard  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  bings  of 
short-bread  and  cakes,  and  the  plates  of  mutton-ham 
had  been  birsled  for  the  occasion;  and  the  mugsot 
jam,  and  jelly,  and   marmalade ;  and  the  trenchers  of 
ay  seeds  and  sweeties — a  perfect  feast !     It  was 
dreadful  how  the  old  woman  got  through  it :  for  the  red. 
elbowed  lassies  that  served  were  so  awkward,  and  the 
ic  was  so  crowded,  that  the  men   said  it  was  like 
.'ht  but  the  kitchen  of  a  kirk  ale-house  at  a  tent 
iient. 

But  about  the  urn,  you  see  :  the  cock  that  lets  out 
water  was  rather  stifl'  and  ill  to  turn  ;  and  Mi 
Johnston,  being  awkward  at  managing  such  an  ongi 
scalded  her  fingers  till  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes, 

hich  made  her  try  a  new  plan  o'  't,  rather  than 
would  demean  herself  to  make  a  complaint  before  the 
pany.  Well,  getting  Miss  Mally  Dowart  to  help 
she  shifted  the  tea-pots  beneath  the  cock,  and  every 
one  had  a  hand,  and  the  cups  went  round  with 
of  hobble  ;  for  the  farmer  lads,  not  being  acquainted  with 
high  gentility,  such  as  it  was  fit  to  enact  before  my 
lady,  handed  the  eatables  and  drinkables  with  a  scufil 
of  awkwardness,  which  made  them  dunt  against  one 
another  and  the  table,  and  smash  a  cup  or  two  of  the 
new  china.  This  untoward  accident  provoked  Mr.'^. 
Johnston  to  lift  her  head  and  speak  up;  and  so  in  the 
confusion  she  forgot  the  tea-urn  and  the  turning  of  the 
cock,  until  the  whole  tea-board  was  in  a  swim  wi' 
scalding  v;aler  ;  so  that  the  stream  broke  out  at  the 
handle,  and  ran  inlo  Mrs.  Clashter's  durant  petticoat. 
The  wife  gave  a  squeal  so  loud  that  ye  might  have 
heard  her  at  Carloghie  Castle  ;  and  the  lads  ran  to  stop 
the  flood,  and  Geordie  Gowdie  turned  over  a  plate  of 
mutton-ham  and  sauce  on  Mrs.  Whaup's  silk  gown,  and 
a  whole  mug  of  bramble-berry  jelly  was  spilt  into  Mally 
Dowart's  lap;  and  as  Saunders  Whaup  started  up  to  as- 
.sist  his  wife,  he  trampled  on  the  dog's  tail,  and  the  beast 
yowled  out  wi'  a  howl  that  might  have  startled  the  very 
dead,  and  snapped  at  Thomas  Dobbie  with  a  dreadful 
bite.  At  tiiis  the  whole  women  got  up  in  a  consterna- 
tion ;  ye  never  saw  such  a  confusion  ;  and  Mr.  Dobbie, 
wlioseleg  was  bitten,  jamp  up  on  a  chair  wi'  the  fright, 
bled  over  ;  and  Jamie  Jaup  started  up  to  kick 
and  swore  and  cursed  wi'  a  brazen  oath,  that 
vec  was  the  devil's  fracaw,  and  worse  to  quell 
Irish  riot. 

what  do  you  think  was  the  conduct  of  Lady 

Dabby  in  the  midst  of  this  straniash  ?     I  declare  it  was 

conscionable.     Instead  of  mourning  for  the  mis. 

banter,  or   helping   to  lay   the   din,  she  recovered  her 

good  humour  in  the  moment  of  misfortune;  and  while 

some  danced  wi'  the  scalding  water,  and  others  shook 

elullies  from  the  ealables  and  the  grease,  and  the 

lasses  screamed  louder  than  the  howling  of  the  dog,  she 

took  lo  herself  such  an  enormous  fit  of  laughter,  that  the 

rs  streamed  down  her  checks,  as  if  the   whole 

had  been  nothing  but  a  sport  and  a  comedy. 

And  so  it  did  seem  a  sport  to  the  heedless  of  the 
pany  ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  young  fellows  saw  Lady 
bara  so  overcome,  they  set  up  a  guffaw  that  was  like 
the  neighing  of  a  dozen  liorscs.     This  again  provoked 
the  auld  wife  to  such  a  degree,  that,  what  wi"  the  pa' 
o'  her  scalded  fingers,  and  what  wi'  the  affront  o'  ti 
tea-urn,  she  lost  her  temper  altogether,  and  fuffed  i 
inlo  a  pet  of  flyling  and  ill   manners,  most  indecorous 
and  unladylike  in  a  minister's  widow.     This  only 
Lady  Babby  laugh  louder  than  before,  until  poor  Jamie 
Johnston   grew    red  in   the  fiicc,  and  the  wholo  party 
were  put  into  a  farce  and  a  discomposure  that  was  really 
most  ridiculous. 

"At  length  James  and  the  old  man  took  up  the  rule 
of  the  handling  ;  and  so  some  order  was  restored.  The 
evil-doing  dog  was  kicked  out  of  the  house  with  many 
opprobrious  names.  Thomas  Debbie's  leg  was  inspect- 
ed, and  bandaged  up  wi'  a  diaculuni  plaster,  the  gravy 


wiped  off  the  silk  gowns  of  the  women,  and  all 
ii  were  set  down  to  drink  their  lea.     But  something 
yet  wrong  in  the  harmony  of  the  company  ;  for  the 
prouder  of  the  females  did  not  like  being  laughed  at, 
by  Lady    Barbara  or  by  one   another;  and  so, 
r  to  behave  themselves  in  her  presence  as  befitted 
ladies,  nn  unnatural  gravity  came  o'er  them  all ;  and, 
instead  of  carrying  on  the  jollity  of  a  countiy  handling, 
they  sat  stiff  and  starched,  nodding  and  bowing  to  each 
other  like  people  at  a  funeral— high  gentility  being,  as 
id  before,  a  thing  they  were  not  at  all  u^ed  to. 
This  conduct  turned  out  a  perfect  embargo  on  the 
honours  of  the  eatables;  for,  watching  Lady  Barba'ra, 
ng  her  put  her  spoon  in  her  lea-cup  at  the  end 
of  the  first  dish  of  tea,  the  most  high-flown  of  the  ladies 
put  in  their  spoons  also;  this  was  imitated  by  the  next 
gentility,  and  so  the  whole  ladies,  with  one  accord, 
gave  in  their  resignation  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  not- 
withstanding the  earnest  entreaties  of  Mrs.  Johnston, 
to  the  manifest  afi'ronting  of  the  grand  lea-urn,   and 
the  discomfiture  of  Ihe  whole  business.     As  for  the  men, 
some  said  they  had  got  quite  enough  of  scalding  water; 
but  in  truth  they  had  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  urn, 
and  a  dread  of  the  new  china,  not  knowing  in    reality 
what  might  happen,  so  they  also  broke  out   inlo  an 
unanimous  revolt ;  and  although  some  took  a  spoonful 
of  the  marmalade  and  caraway-seed,  and  a  few  picked 
like  a  bird  at  the  mutton-ham,  the  spirit  of  gentility  had 
so  shut  up  their  mouths  and  stomachs,  that  no  pressing 
had  any  efl"eet  upon  them  to  speak  of;  which  made  the 
high  bingsof  bread,  and  mountains  of  cheese  and  cakes, 
stand  as  it  were  in  undiminished  astonishment  behind 
the  urn,  a'*  if  unable,  any  more  than  the  discomfited  old 
woman,  to  account  lor  this  change  of  the  limes. 

"  The  farmer  himself,  however,  began  lo  see  through 
the  thing,  and,  determining  to  stand  it  no  longer,  call- 
ed for  the  big-bellied  botlles  and  graybeards  of  liqnor, 
which,  he  had  a  shrewd  guess,  would  soon  banish  the 
overset  the  gentility.     No  sooner,  then,  had 
the  cogniac  been  set  upon  the  table,  and  the  glasses  be- 
un  to  jingle,  and  the  flavour  of  the  hollands  reached  the 
OSes  of  the  women,  than  their  eyes  began  to  glisten, 
nd  the  farmer  lads  to  utter  jokes,  as  if  no  earl's  daugh- 
ter had   been   there  to  hear  them.     Then   came    the 
liking  of  healths,  and  the  complimentaries,  and  the 
ihing  of  happiness  to  the  new-married  couple;  but, 
though  to  the  guests  this  might  be  a  pleasant  part  of 
the   ploy,  to  the  parties  most  concerned  it  turned  out 
nothing    but    a   humiliation    and    an    embarrassment. 
Tie  said,  'Lady  Barbara,  your  health  ;' and  others, 
for  the  higher  genlihty,   said,  'Lady    Johnston,  your 
health;  and  I  wish  you  much  joy  o' your  comfortable 
riage,  and  I'm  happy  to  sit  at  your  foothy  fireside.' 
The  elder  men,  however,  said  little,— only  called 
plain  Mrs.  Johnston,  and  wished  her  a  leal  heart  to 
young  goodinan,  and  a  married  woman's  jby  in  her 
condition.     This  she  might  have'borne,  for  its  ge- 
le  good  feeling,  although  it  nevertheless  went  sorely 
nst  her  ingrained  aristocracy  ;  but,  when  some  be- 
openly  to  class  her  with  her  disliked  mother-in-law, 
saying,  '  Young  Mrs.  Johnston,  your  health  ;  and,  old 
Mrs.  .lohnslon,  mickle  success  to   yon   and  your  new 
connection;'  and  some  coarse  proverbial  insinuations, 
as  if  her  ladyship  hud  been  nothing  but  a  common  wo- 
man, Barbara's  pride  could  stand   it  no  longer;  but, 
first  flushing  red,  and  then  turning  while  like  an  oaten 
cake,  and  next  darling  a  scornful  light  with  her  e^s, 
and  curling  up  her  nostrils,  she  rose  from  her  seat  nke 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and,  never  wailing  for  her  hus- 
band's  arm,  turned  her  back  upon  the  company,  and 
sailed  off"  to  her  own  chamber. 

"  Here  was  a  second  and  severe  mishanter,  to  happen 
in  one  night  at  this  unfortunate  drinking  of  tea.  James 
Johnston  got  up,  ve.wd  and  affronted,  and  off  lo  her 
room,  lo  take  the  pet  out  of  his  lady.  But  Barbara  was 
too  far  gone  for  this,  being  already  in  tears  of  angerand 
humiliation  ;  and,  having  bolted  the  door  on  trie  insido 
lo  show  her  spirit,  she  was  deaf  to  his  entreaty,  and 
would  let  none  of  them  in.  This,  of  course,  next  roused 
/lis  spirit,  according  to  the  usual  process  between  man 
and  wife — as  her  conduct  now  had  also  roused  the  dis- 
taste, if  not  resentment,  of  the  well-meaning  fanners; 
so  that,  by  the  time  he  returned  lo  the  company,  and 
observed  tlic  side  looks  and  whisperings  with  which  he 
was  received,  he  was  by  no  means  in  the  best  humour 
with  Barbara,  or  with  the  figure  he  himself  cut  at  this 
marriage  handling. 

"  '  Dear  me,  Mr.  Johnston,  wlvrt's  the  matter,  that  ye 
look  sac  blae,'  was  William  Waslle's  talk,  whistling 
through  his  teeth,  as  James  resumed  his  scat.    '  Ye 


Come  back  to  us  as  if  your  nose  had  beeii  bleeding. 
Has  the  dame  given  you  tiie  affront,  and  you  no  twa 
months  married  yet  ?  Hoot  man  !  dinna  lot  your  chafts 
fa'  about  it.  If  you  had  been  as  lanp-  tether'd  as  I  have, 
ye  would  ne'er  fash  your  thumb  about  the  pouling  and 

■         ■  ■ id  again. 

It's  the 


the  pettmg  o'  a  young  wite.     &]ie 
OS  the  bairn  did  that  siclicned  at 


ilch. 


nature  o'  the  women  to  take  a  bit  tirrivee  now  and  tiien, 
just  to  be  petted,  and  made  micklo  o'.' 

"There  was  a  gudo  deal  o'  idle  talk  among  the  com- 
pany about  the  lady's  tantrams  which  old  Johnston  put 
an  end  to  by  saying  :  '  The  lady's  but  young,  and  will 
get  sense,  nae  doubt,  lang  before  she's  your  age.  Come, 
lads !  gi'e  us  another  book  o'  the  bottle  to  keep  us  going. 
We  have  something  else  to  do  the  night,  than  clavering 
here  about  family  matters;'  and  so  he  filled  up  bumpers 
round  to  his  guests. 

"  *  That's  right,  gudoman,'  said  the  old  woman,  start- 
ing up,  and  now  recovering  her  good  humour.  '  'Od- 
sake,  lads  and  lasses,  what  arc  ye  about  ?  sitting  there 
as  miodliis  brides  at  a  kirking.  What  did  1  bring  you 
here  for?  and  what  did  I  clear  this  kitchen  for,  but  to 
set  out  the  barn,  where  ye'll  ha'e  room  for  a  reel  ? 
Whisht !  dinna'  ye  hear  the  fiddler  already  drawing  the 
hair  o'er  the  thainh.  Come,  lads  !  up  and  take  the 
lasses  out.  Here  James  lead  ye  afF  Miss  Mnlly  Dowart, 
till  Lady  Babby  comes  out  o'  her  strunts.  Come,  Jamie 
Jaup,  take  ye  a  cleek  of  Miss  Jenny  Tupe.  Ye'll  make 
a  braw  couple  on  a  floorhead,  if  ye  dinna  fa'  wi'  the 
capering.  There  now,  lads  and  lasses  I  to  the  bai-n  wi' 
ye.  I)o3'C  think  a  son  o'  mine  shall  ever  take  a  wife 
without  a  foot  being  shaken.  The  like  was  never  heard 
o'  in  my  family.' 

"  *  Bravo,  gudewife  I'  cried  Saunders  Johnston,  begin- 
ning to  shuffle  a  step  to  the  distant  scrape  of  the  fiddle. 
'  DiT'il  a  bit,  but  this  Lady  Babby  has  been  nothing  but  a 
chain  and  a  con.straint  on  us!  Here,  Thomas  Dobbic, 
take  ye  Peggy  Whaup  by  the  arm. 

"  Joking  and  jeering  in  this  pleasant  manner,  the 
whole  company  proceeded  in  pairs  towards  the  barn  ; 
and,  as  they  entered,  and  proceeded  in  a  grand  promen- 
ade down  the  floor,  the  fiddler  gave  a  flourish  of  music, 
the  like  of  which  had  never  been  heard  in  the  Fairly 
Holms;  and  which  so  tickled  the  hearts  of  the  country 
lasses,  that  they  scarcely  could  refrain  from  starting 
the  Highland  fling,  without  waiting  for  the  ceremonies 
of  the  squaring  and  the  partnerships.  Scarcely  had 
the  fiddlers,  tlieo,  given  their  pins  another  jerk,  when, 
striking  up  '  Off  she  goes."  the  company  set  off  iudoed. 
at  such  a  rate  that  the  very  clay  floor  of  the  barn  seem- 
ed to  bob  like  a  springboard  under  the  feet  of  the 
dancers. 

"  '  Up  wi'  'I,  lads  I'cried  the  old  woman,  snapping  her 
thumbs  to  the  time  of  the  music,  as  she  saw  how  the 
country  lasses  reeled,  and  wheeled,  and  set,  and  frisked; 
and  so  they  did.  "  Up  wi'  't .'"  and  the  young  fellows 
capered  like  perfect  mad;  and  Geordie  Gowdie  shufiled 
with  his  new.  pumps  till  the  very  pebbles  flew  out  of 
the  floor  like  shot,  and  Jamie  Jaup  cut  a  high  St. 
George,  taught  him  by  the  dancing-master  of  Tarbolton, 
and  tiiro\v  up  his  leg  till  it  damaged  the  elbow  of  blind 
Tarn  Tryst  the  fiddler,  and  almost  stopped  the  music. 

"  Even  James  Johnston  himseP,  married  as  ho  was, 
began  now  to  be  courted  by  the  women,  because  of  his 
good  looks,  and  so  he  led  otf  Miss  Mally  Dowart  down 
a  country  dance,  wi'  an  air  and  a  style  that  was  like  a 
j|crfect  opera  ;  and  now  finding  himself  free  from  the 
^Ktraint  of  Lady  Babby,  and  the  drop  of  brandy  getting 
Bito  his  head,  he  began  to  take  to  the  fun,  as  jovially  as 
ever  he  had  done  at  Gilgowie  fair,  until  he  was  the  mer- 
riest chield  in  the  whole  company.  , 

"Meantime  Barbara's  pride  began  to  cool,  as  she 
grew  tired  of  the  solitude  of  her  own  chamber.  The 
cheering  screed  of  the  distant  fiddle  came  over  her  ear 
with  an  unconscious  e.xhilaralion  ;  the  hearty  sho'it  o( 
delighted  laughter  sounded  home  to  her  heart  like  the 
echo  ofa  reproof;  and,  a  slight  twinge  of  jealousy  now 
assisting  tho  rising  envy,  she  began  to  wish  to  see  what 
her  husband  James  and  the  com|>any  were  doing.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  tho  very  height  and  hotness  of  the  hilari- 
ty, while  the  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious,  she 
stole  out  of  the  house,  and  slipped  in,  by  herself,  at  the 
far  end  of  the  barn. 

"  The  sight  that  now  met  her  observation  by  no  means 
tended  ultimately  to  restore  her  good  humour,  however 
much  it  might  gratify  her  curiosity.  Indeed,  the  coii/j 
d'ceil  of  the  whole — you  understand  English  French — 
was  in  Lady  Barbara's  mind  truly  a  contrast  to  all  she 
had  ever  in  her  former  life  seen  of  high  festivity  ;  and 
Allan  tlie  painter,  or  the  lad  Davie  Wilkie,  might  hae 


ng   tin, 
aft  of  till 
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done  some  gude  for  themselves,  had  they  been  there  to 
limn  out  the  scene.  A  barn  is  but  a  bald  building  for 
a  set  ballet ;  and  its  unplastercd  walls  and  black  rafters 
overhead  will  scarcely  remind  one  of  the  gilded  panels 
and  carved  cornices  of  an  earl's  banqueting-hall. 
Neither  could  the  half-score  of  long-wicked  tallow 
dies,  that,  in  goggling  sconces  of  shi 
planted  around,  and,  obedient  to  every 
truding  wind,  swilled  their  grease  plentifully  below  on 
the  coat-necks  of  the  men  and  the  gowns  of  the  women, 
be  fitly  compared  with  the  crystal  chandeliers  and  wa.t 
luminati  ofa  London  ball-room.  As  little,  if  I  may  go 
on  with  circumstantials,  could  blind  Thomas  Tryst  the 
fiddler,  and  his  trusty  secundem,  with  his  staff  hung 
from  his  button-hole,  who  laboured  on  the  catgut  from 
tiieir  high  stance  on  a  table  at  the  far  end  of  the  barn, 
bo  e.\-actly  likened  to  Signior  Crotchicatchi's  band, 
which  condescends  to  perform  its  high  allegros  at  the 
scientific  cotillions  of  the  nobility.  Nevertheless,  the 
whole  was  a  most  amusing  sight  to  Lady  Babby,  at 
least  for  its  novelty  ;  and  though  on  the  tables  round 
the  barn,  the  motley  hobble.show  of  pewter  platters 
with  their  eatable  remains,  the  towering  stoups  and 
black  bottles  filled  with  divers  liquors,— the  brass  and 
iron  candelabra  dispensers  of  grease  and  light, — the 
cheeses  like  the  moon,  and  tho  punch-bowls  equal  to  the 
ocean,  the  latter  surrounded  by  a  phalanx  of  long-shank- 
ed glasses,  green  and  white,  which,  like  tall  grenadiers, 
stood,  as  it  were,  watching  the  volumes  of  steam  of  the 
'  reeking  water,'  which  rose  from  the  bowls — though,  I 
say,  the  effect,  at  a  distance,  of  all  this,  might  not  be 
quite  the  same  as  that  of  the  gold  and  silver  idols  of  the 
table,  and  the  high  temples  of  classical  confectionary, 
that,  from  a  dazzling  ground  of  white  drapery,  confuse 
the  eye  of  taste  at  an  aristocratic  banquet;  yet  the 
lieaity  enjoyment  which  the  crowd  of  noisy  guests 
seemed  to  derive  from  their  entertainment,  was  enough 
to  provoke  the  envy  as  well  as  the  astonishment  of  any 
truly  patrician  spirit. 

"  '  Is  that  really  ray  husband  V  she  said  to  herself, 
casting  an  eye  of  critical  sobriety  over  the  hilarious 
scene  ;  '  can  that  actually  be  James  Johnston,  for  whom 
I  have  condescended  until  I  hardly  know  myself— danc- 
ing like  a  wild  satyr— in  this  rude  and  uproarious  man- 
ner ;  and  making  such  lover-like  freedom  with  the  coun- 
try lasses  ?'  It  was  indeed  he,  and  she  could  hardly 
believe  her  senses;   but  she  found  she  must  dissemble 


her  thoughts,  .for  now  she  began  to  be  noticed  by  the 
company. 

"  •  Como  avva'.  Lady  Barbara— Ye're  welcome  back!' 
cried  several  voices.  '  Weel,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  and 
thought  ye  would  just  come  to  again,  if  ye  wore  letalane,' 
said  the  old  woman  slily.  'Come  ben  lady  ;  better  late 
than  never  !'  shouted  Willie  Wastle.  '  Hoogh  !  ye  dinna 
ken  the  fun  ye  hae  miss'd.  'Odsake  my  lady,  maybe 
ye'll  take  a  reel  wi'  us  yet.' 

"  The  stately  gravity  with  which  Barbara  received, 
in  spite  of  her  efforts,  this  boLsterous  kindness,  soine- 
wiiat  chilled  the  gay  freedom  of  the  company  ;  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  warmth  with  which  James  Jolmston 
took  her  hand,  was  greatly  damped,  on  her  part,  by  ob- 
serving, from  the  shape  of  his  eye,  that,  like  the  rest,  he 
was,  as  the  gentlefolks  call  it,  a  little /us/ierf,  or  rather, 
as  we  might  plainly  say,  fuddled^  with  the  evening's 
liquor.  Some  ladies  have  great  forbearance  for  their 
husbands,  vulien  they  see  them  in  this  state  ;  especially 
when  it  makes  them  extraordinary  loving  and  good-hu- 
moured, as  Mr.  Johnston  now  was.  But  whether  it  is 
that  the  sins  ofa  lord  are  more  bearable  by  nature  than 
those  ofa  farmer,  or  that  the  love  ofa  plebeian  husband 
is  less  valuable  than  that  of  a  high  gentleman,  both  of 
which  are  probably  true,  Barbara  was  by  no  means  in 
a  humour  to  forgive  either  this  peccadillo,  or  the  numer- 
ous other  little  peccadilloes,  of  which  it  was  likely  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  to  become  the  occasion. 

"  '  Ye're  just  come  in  time.  Lady  Babby,'  cried  Robin 
Johnston,  of  the  Clayslap,  '  ^Ve're  going  to  have  a  song. 
Here's  Miss  Peggy  Tupe,  can  sing  the  "Ewe  bughts, 
-Marion,"  a  beautiful  chant  about  the  wearing  o'  tlic 
sheep ;  or  Thomas  Dobbic  there  ;  he  can  give  us  "  Gre- 
gor's  Ghost,"  from  end  to  end — it's  very  frightful  and 
interesting.  But  maybe  ye  would  like  better  the  '*  Ke- 
buckston  Wedding,"  as  more  appropriate.  Thomas 
Whaup,  up  ye  wi'  the  "  Kcbuckston  Wedding;"  it's  a 
pleasant  song  made  by  Robin  Tannahill,  the  Paisley 
weaver.     Lady  Babby  will  be  quite  delighted  wi'  'I.' 

"  The  whole  company,  I  may  say  seconded  the  mo- 
tion, except  James  Johnston  himself,  and  perhaps  Mrs. 
Clashter  the  midwife,  who,  having  been  in  her  time 
housekeeper  to  the  laird  of  Thinkail,  had  most  correct 
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notions  of  high  gentility,  and  did  not  altogether  appcove- 
ol  the  weaver's  song.     Lady  Barbara,  however,  I  must 
say,  was  rather  inclined  to  laugh  ;  especially  as  Thomas 
VVIiaup's  voice  was  of  the  proper  corncralk  order  ;  but 
when  he  came  to  the  verse,  so  mellifluously  descriptive 
of  the  good  cheer  at  the  wedding, — 
'  Wee  Patic  Brydie's  to  say  the  grace, 
The  body's  aye  ready  at  dredgies  an'  weddinos, 
An'  Flunkey  M'Fie,  o'  the  Skiverton  Place,  " 
Is  chosen  to  scuttle  the  pics  an'  the  puddings ; 
For  there'll  be  plenty, 
0'  ilka  thing  dainty, 
Baethlang-kail,  an' haggis,  an'  every  thing  fitting,  . 
Wi'  luggies  o'  beer 
Our  weczons  to  clear. 
So  de'il  fill  his  kyte,  that  gaes  clung  frac  tho  meeting;' 
which  he  really  screamed  and  shouted  wi'  a  throat  like 
peacock  ;  shOj^nswercd  her  husband's  loud  laugh  at 
the  fellow's  vulflirity,  witli  a  black  look  that  was  like  a. 
eauld  iron   put  down  your  back  lo  stop  the  bleeding  o' 
"lurnose*;  and  it  did  stop  poor  Johnston's  laugh  as 
on  and  as  effectually. 

"However,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  it  was  evident 
Lady  Barbara  did  by  no  means  enjoy  herself,  either.then 
ir  during  the  rest  of  the  evening,  when  the  dancing 
gain  came  on.  For  still  she  looked  high  and  grave  at 
the  robustious  fun  of  the  farmer  chields ;  and  sometimes 
she  knit  her  brows,  and  spoke  to  her  husband  in  a  way 
that,  some  said,  was  extremely  provoking.  However,  by 
the  time  they  began  to  dance  '  B.ab  at  the  bouster,'  that 
desirable  mixture  of  bobbing  and  kissing,  several  of  the 
lads,  having  tho  drop  in  their  heads,  swore  they  would 
either  make  her  descend  from  her  dignity,  and  ste(* 
through  the  reel  to  countenance  them,  like  a  decent  far- 
■fe,  or  faith  they  would  ofter  her  a  freedom  that 
would  maybe  affront  her. 

Ye  know  the  pleasant  auld  trip  of  '  Bab  at  the  bans- 
lad,  as  they  dance  round  the  ring 
their  hand  to  kneel  upon  witha 
smgs, — 

Wha  learned  you  to  dance  ? 
Bab  at  the  bouster,  Bab  at  the  bouster — 
Wha  learned  you  to  dance  ? 
Bab  at  the  bouster  biawly ;' 

erry  a  canticle  as  ever  gave  a  biyth  lass  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  a  country  salute.  When  the  bolster  came 
Miss  Mally  Dowart,  she  danced  round  wi'  a  pleasant 
smirk,  and  at  last  laid  it  down  at  Janies  Johnston's  feet, 
wi'  as  miekle  modesty  as  ye  may  suppose.  What  Lady 
Babby  thought  at  that  instant  is  not  for  me  to  say  ;  but 
Mr.  Johnston,  as  behoved  him  to  do,  put  his  arms  round 
Miss  Mally's  neck,  and  gave  her  a  smack  upon  the  will- 
ing lips,  that  for  grace  and  unction,  and  from  such  as 
him,  might  well  bo  the  envy  of  every  woman  in  the 
room.  This  of  course  called  him  up  next,  when  he 
danced  round  the  ring  like  a  Scottish  Adonis,  and  many 
a  sheep's  eye  was  thrown  under  the  lasses'  curls,  to  see 
which  o'  them  was  likely  to  get  the  favour  of  his  next 
salute.  Who  he  took  up  1  do  not  recollect ;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  dance,  when  the  bolster  came  round  to 
Jamie  Jaup,  of  the  Plash,  there  was  a  wicked  devil  seen 
looking  out  at  the  tail  of  his  eye,  that,  together  with  the 
measure  of  drink  that  ho  had  taken,  seemed  to  promise 
to  the  company  some  fun  or  mischief. 

Jamie  shufiled  wi'  his  right  leg  round  the  ring,  and 
down  he  bobs  the  hassock  at  Lady  Barbara's  feet. 
The  whole  room  was  in  a  consternation  ;  but  Jamie 
Jaup,  none  afraid,  planted  himself  on  his  knees  on  the 
piUow  before  the  lady,  and  awaited  the  salute  with  gal- 
lant confidence.  Lady  Barbara  drew  back  at  the  sight 
of  this  audacity,  as  if  poor  James  Jaup  had  been  a 
frightful  wild  orang,  come  from  the  woods  to  swallow  her 
up ;  but  Jamie,  nothing  daunted,  threw  his  arms  round 
her  ladyship's  neck,  and  nill  ye,  will  ye,  gave  her  a 
mack  of  such  voluptuous  effect,  that  it  echoed  even  to 
the  rafters  of  the  auld  barn. 


*  A  common  custom  in  Scotland. 
t  A  dance  which,  in  former  times,  often  was  ihe  finale 
of  a  country  wedding  in  Scotland.  The  groomsman,  or 
one  deputed  by  him,  takes  a  pillow,  or  a  cushion,  and 
dancing  round  the  room,  the  company  all  seated,  he 
places  the  cushion  at  a  lady's  feet,  kneels  upon  it,  and 
salutes  her.  He  then  continues  his  round,  the  lady  tak. 
up  the  cushion,  and  following  him.  She  m  turn 
throws  it  at  the  feet  of  some  favoured  youth,  who  per. 
jrms  the  same  ceremony— and  so  it  is  continued  until 
11  the  company  are  on  the  floor.  They  generally  dis- 
persed immediately  afterwards. 
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"  Tliis  audacity  brought  to  a  crisis  and  a  climax  the 
whole  concatenation  of  this  cvcntftil  night.  No  sooner 
had  the  salute  been  thus  rapaciously  put  upon  my  lady, 
than  up  she  got  with  the  air  of  an  affronted  Lucretia, 
and,  merely  throwing  upon  the  company  and  her  hus- 
band a  look  of  patrician  anger,  away  she  walked  in  high 
dignity  from  the  rich  festivities  of  the  barn. 

"  Here,  as  you  may  suppose,  was  an  end  to  '  Bab  at 
the  bouster  ! '  The  company  now  crowded  round  James 
Johnston  and  his  mother  ;  and  what  with  this  second 
affront  put  upon  the  company  by  the  lady,  and  what 
with  the  injudicious  impudence  of  Jamie  Jaup,  and  wliat 
with  the  natural  candour  and  confidence  of  strong  liquor, 
young  Mr.  Johnston  was  by  no  means  considered  a  well- 
used  man. 

"  In  short,  it  was  unanimously  concluded,  that  Lady 
Jolmston  had  not  behaved  at  all  as  she  ought ;  and  if  any 
body  could  have  collected  the  wise  sayings  and  sensible 
advices  that  were  uttered  upon  tlie  occasj,on,  tliese  would, 
no  doubt,  bo  found  of  great  and  lasting  value  to  the  mar- 
ried world.  But,  amidst  all  this  wisdom  and  shrewd 
argument,  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  night  was  now  at 
an  enditoat  this  long-expected  doing  was  quite  over. 
So  with  many  kind  good  nights  and  hearty  good  wislies, 
among  the  farmer  people,  the  barn  was  soon  after  clear- 
ed, and  a  Jinale  was  put  to  tliis  remarkable  drinking 
of  tea. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"  The  morning  after  the  doing  was  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  one  at  the  Fairly  Holm ;  for,  besides  the  lassi- 
tude of  spirits,  and  racked  appearance  of  every  thing, 
that  immediately  follows  a  festivity  among  high  or  low, 
there  had  feelings  been  developed  on  tlie  previous  night, 
and  inferences  bc^an  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  future,  which 
would  not  bear  thinking  of,  and  which  filled  all  parties 
with  doubt,  if  not  alarm. 

"  Tlie  spcncc,  wliieh  had  been  used  as  a  store-room  for 
the  provender  of  tlie  ploy,  and  the  parlour,  which  had 
lately  been  fitted  up  with  yellow  ciiintz  curtains,  not  be- 
ing yet  in  order,  after  the  removals  of  the  barn,  the  old 
woman  had  ventured  to  have  the  breakfast  laid  in  the 
kitchen,  according  to  the  use  and  wont  of  the  family  be- 
fore Lady  Babby  came  into  it.  Her  ladyship,  however, 
did  not  make  her  appearance  ;  and  wlien,  upon  Mrs. 
Johnston's  going  to  fetch  her,  she  came  forth,  and  saw 
the  old  man  and  woman  seated  thus  undignifiedly  in  the 
great  kitchen,  in  view  of  the  bare-legged  servant  maids, 
and  partaking  with  tlieir  fingers  a  good  dish  of  salt  her- 
rings and  oaten  bread,  as  a  relish  to  their  tea,  her  tender 
feelings  were  so  shocked  and  affronted  that  she  seemed 
almost  ready  to  faint  at  the  sight.  To  some  words  of 
apologetic  consolation  whispered  by  her  husband,  she 
only  replied  by  a  look  of  lofty  astonishment,  while  a  cuil 
of  conscious  nobility  rose  upon  her  lip,  and  a  flush  of 
aristocratic  shame  mantled  up  to  her  eyes.  '  Do  you 
mean  me  to  sit  here  among  the  common  servants  ?'  she 
said,  witli  some  haughtiness;  'I  will  breakfast  only  in 
ray  own  bed-room.' 

"  The  old  man  sat  back  in  his  great  arm-chair  when 
he  heard  this,  and  fixed,  for  a  moment  his  keen  gray  eye 
on  her.  '  Sit  down,  Lady  Barbara,'  he  said,  after  a  little ; 
'sit  down  here  by  me — I  liave  somewhat  to  say  to  you.' 

"Her  proud  glance  lowered  before  the  firm  look  of  the 
old  man.  She  turned  round  towards  her  husband  :  but, 
with  all  James's  love,  she  saw  his  brow  knit  into  a  man- 
ly sternness,  before  wliieh  a  woman  must  always  quail. 
Taking  up  a  wooden-seated  chair,  and  making  it  ring 
angrily  upon  tlie  stone  floor,  as  he  set  it  for  lior,  iie 
waved  his  hand  authoritatively,  and  motioned  her  to  he 
seated. 

"  '  Young  lady,'  said  the  old  man  firmly,  when  the 
servants  were  gone,  '  what  I  have  observed  of  you  last 
night,  and  this  morning,  convinces  nic  that  all  I  feared 
concerning  you  is  likely  to  come  too  true.  You  have 
brought  yourself,  lady,  into  a  most  trying  predicament ; 
most  trying  to  one  of  your  temper,  and  of  your  high  up- 
bringing, as  well  as  to  the  family  you  have  come  amongst. 
Bat  remember,  the  act  was  your  own  ;  and,  if  you  can- 
not lay  down  your  mind  better  to  the  circumstances  you 
hare  chosen,  and  to  the  habits  and  company  of  a  decent 
farmer's  wife,  as  you  now  are ;  and  expect  nothing  in 
service  or  occupation  but  what  belongs  to  that  plain  sta- 
tion, you  will  find  that  you  have  sown  a  seed  of  sorrow 
that  will  bear  bitter  fruit  to  yourself,  and  bring  endless 
trouble  to  me  and  mine.' 

"  '  Trouble  ! '  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  striking  in 
with  her  scornful  toss  of  the  head,  '  Heeh,  it'll  bring  nae 
trouble  to  me !  let  it  trouble  wha  likes.  Before  daughter, 
in-law,  or  son-in-law,  sliall  bring  scaith  or  scorn  on  my 


house,  I'll  ken  what  it's  for.  And,  if  Jamie  there  likes 
to  mak  himsel'  a  snivel  and  a  snool  afore  his  friends,  to 
a  washy-faced  lady,  be  wha  she  likes,  and  darena'  speak 
to  her  aboon  his  breath,  at  a  decent  handling,  troth  it's 
ne'er  be  me !  or  I'll  ken  better  what  I  do  it  for,  as  I  said 

"  '  Whisht !  whisht !  mother  !  That  is  fast  speaking,' 
said  .Tames,  colouring  for  his  mother's  freedom. 

"  *  Hold  your  tongue,  gudewife,'  said  the  farmer  him- 
self, with  a  voice  of  authority  ;  '  you  never  know  how  to 
speak  in  reason.' 

"  '  Reason  !  Troth,  ye'se  no  stap  my  mouth  wi'  your 
reason  P  cried  the  undaunted  dame.  *  As  if  I  didna' 
ken  common  'havens  ?  There's  my  lady  daughter-in- 
law,  wi'  her  high  crockets,  sitting  looking  so  cross  at  me, 
and  hasna'  brought  hame  to  her  young  gudeinan  as 
niickle  tocher  as  a  pair  of  lint  sheets  for  her  ain  bed— 
and  me  to  be  sneered  at  and  jeered  at,  that  was  a  minis- 
ter's wife,  and  nae  runawa'  ill-docr  without  plack  or 
penny,  but  high  airs  and  loom  gentility  !  Na !  I  mil 
speak  up,'  she  cried  out,  recollecting  on  the  instant  a 
smothered  difference  of  some  days  before  :  '  afore  my 
daughter-in-law  snorts  and  snifters  at  me  and  mine,  she 
ought   to    bring   sometliing   at   least   frae   her   father's 

"  The  large  dark  eyes  of  Lady  Barbam  seemed  to  swell 
in  her  head,  as  she  fixed  them  with  a  look  of  astonish- 
ment on  the  old  woman ;  but  she  seemed  paralysed  at 
the  moment  by  scorn  or  surprise,  and  could  at  first  not 
utter  a  word.  The  old  man  was  about  to  interpose,  and 
James  had  seized  Barbara  by  the  waist  as  she  rose,  in- 
tending  to  drag  her  from  his  enraged  mother,  when  the 
young  wife,  mustering  all  her  spirit  of  scorn  and  pride, 
exclaimed  with  energy, — 

"  '  JVoMi,  good  woman,  my  eyes  are  fully  opened  to 
what  I  could  not  have  believed  was  in  human  nature. 
JYow  I  understand  your  true  motives  for  all  the  arts  that 
you  used,  when  my  mind  was  unhappy,  to  entrap  me 
into  circumstances,  for  which,  I  own,  I  feel  myself  very 
unfitted.  James!  husband  !  Take  me  away  out  of  this 
house.  With  you  I  will  bear  poverty  and  the  labour  of 
my  condition,  but  do  not  you  reproach  me  with  my  fa- 
ther's anger,  and  my  own  disowned  destitution.  Father- 
in-law,  .lames,  my  dear  James,  spare,  oh !  spare  this 
burning  pride  of  birth  that  I  feel — I  feel — chokes  the 
feelings  of  my  bosom." 

"  The  scene  for  a  few  moments  was  now  dreadful. 
'  Wife !'  exclaimed  the  old  man, '  sinful,  mistaken  wo- 
man. Lady  Barbara  is  right,  and  you  have  let  out  senti- 
ments at  this  moment  tliat  bring  a  disgrace  upon  hu- 
manity and  upon  us  all.  But  /  will  protect  this  unhappy 
young  lady  ;  1  and  my  son  will  see  her  ti-eated  with  re- 
spect ;  and,  if  you  ever  utter  towards  her  a  word  of  re- 
proach, on  this  subject,  I  will  put  upon  you  a  punish- 
ment that  you  little  dream  of.' 

"  Barbara  was  now  sobbing  out  bitter  tears,  and,  before 
the  whole  scene  was  ended,  it  was  agreed  that  another 
farm  should  instantly  be  taken,  that  James  and  she  might 
live  entirely  by  themselves.  For  the  means  to  do  this  in 
an  effectual  manner.  Lady  Barbara  offered  to  forego  her 
pride  of  nature,  and  to  go  to  the  castle  and  humble  her- 
self at  her  father's  feet. 

"  To  this  proposal,  however,  neither  James  nor  his 
father  would  for  a  moment  listen,  and,  after  much  nego- 
tiation and  many  delays,  and  several  months'  further  dis- 
agreement with  her  disappointed  mother-in-law.  Lady 
Barbara,  now  in  weakly  health,  and  near  her  time  of 
humble  childbed,  set  off  one  blowy  morning  in  autumn, 
seated  beside  her  husband  in  a  decent  market  vehicle,  to 
take  possession  of  their  new  farm  of  Green  Braes. 

"  I  have  shortened  much  this  latter  part  of  my  story,  in 
order  to  hasten  to  a  new  epoch  in  Lady  Barbara's  his- 
tory." 


CHAPTER   XIIL 

"  Alas !  and  is  this  what  I  have  to  call  my  own  house 
at  last?"  said  Lady  Barbara,  as  she  surveyed  the  white, 
washed  walls  and  low  roofs  inside  the  plain  farm-house 
that  was  now  to  be  her  dwelling  :  "and  is  this  the  mean 
chamber  where  I  am  to  sleep?  and  this  the  nursery 
for  my  humble  offspring  ?  Alas  !  I  find  now  that  I  have 
less  strength  than  I  once  imagined.' 

"  Green  Braes  was  in  truth  a  bare  and  bald  place  ;  and 
a  cold  blast  fi-om  the  east  came  up  from  the  haughs  of 
Ruar  Water ;  and  the  whole  plenishing  that  Johnston's 
father  enabled  him  to  put  into  it,  with  all  the  little  de. 
ceptions  of  would-be  gentility,  could  not  make  it  to  show 
much  for  either  pride  or  comfort :  and,  as  to  prosperity, 
a  new  farm  makes  a  hard  battle,  and  an  empty  house  is 
ill  to  fill  out  of  a  light  purse ;  and,  though  James  was 


most  industrious,  and  worked  with  his  own  hands  like  a 
very  slave,  yet  Barbara,  being  unused  to  Scottish  economy, 

well  as  to  country  work,  was  neither  to  be  called  hap. 

in  her  altered  condition,  nor  was  she  at  all  to  be 
deemed  a  thrifty  or  a  purpose-Uke  farmer's  wife.  Thus 
js  went  on  rather  heavily,  and  the  poor  lady  and 
Johnston  sat  down  at  noon  to  tlieir  coarsely-cooked 
meal,  and  often  looked  things  in  each  other's  faces  that 
would  not  well  bear  expression  in  words. 

"  But  the  worst  thing  to  Lady  Babby  was  the  expect- 
ed '  downlying,'  and  the  little  anxieties  of  the  baby-clothes, 
and  the  coniforts,  and  the  sending  for  the  howdie,  and 
the  gossip  of  the  gossips,  and  the  spying  of  the  nurses 
about  a  poor  man's  house,  and  the  annoyances  of  the 
congratulations  when  all  was  over,  and  the  mortifying 
el  cete.ras  of  a  faiming  '  accouchement.'  As  she  lay  long 
and  solitary  in  her  inlying  bed,  her  weak  heart  yearning 
for  many  of  the  comforts  which  the  pampered  servants 
enjoyed  at  her  father's  castle,  and  recollected  old  days 
and  youthful  hopes  ;  and  considered  that  here  she  lay,  a 
poor  man's  wife,  without  even  a  poor  woman's  consola- 
tion,— for  no  mother  came  to  see  her  with  a  rifiothcr's 
affection,  and  no  helping  sister  sat  by  her  bedside  to  give 
her  a  drink  when  her  mouth  was  parched,  or  to  do  a 
kind  turn  for  her  or  her  baby, — the  weakness  of  nature 
sank  her  proud  spirit,  and  the  regrets  of  repentance 
melted  her  heart,  until  solitary  tears,  bitter  and  hopeless, 
gave  a  temporary  relief  to  her  inward  despondency. 

"  Months  and  seasons  passed  away  after  this,  and  no 
notice  was  ever  taken  of  James  and  his  family  by  the 
hauglity  inmates  of  the  castle.  The  earl,  however,  once 
met  his  father  in  the  fields,  and,  with  some  strange  re. 
marks  and  half  reproaches,  such  as  great  men  will  make 
upon  poor  men's  affairs,  made  offer,  as  a  condescending 
boon,  of  a  farm  to  James  Johnston  in  another  part  of  tlio 
country. 

"  When  the  old  man  heard  the  earl's  speech,  and  eon. 
sidered  the  interior  drift  of  the  proposal,  his  country 
manliness  rose  within  him,  and  he  rejected  the  offer  with 
a  proud  spirit.  He  said,  tliat  if  the  earl  chose  to  disown 
his  own  child,  because  her  nature  would  not  break  at 
once  into  the  ways  of  the  great ;  as  she  had  thrown  her- 
self in  her  passion  upon  his  family,  it  should  never  be 
said  that  the  Johnstons  of  Fairly  thought  of  lands  and 
mailins,  tochers  or  titles,  in  doing  a  righteousness  when 
the  heart  spoke  its  will ;  but  as  lang,'  he  added,  '  as  they 
had  a  rig  of  land,  or  a  plack  of  silver.  Lady  Babby  should 
be  held  independent  as  a  poor  man's  wife.' 

"  When  my  lord  heard  this,  he  was  cut  to  the  heart ; 
for  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  great  gentry  to  be  outdone 
in  virtue  by  a  peasant  man,  and  so  a  sore  struggle  took 
place  between  the  father's  aflection  and  the  carl's  pride  ; 
and  the  two  old  men  wrangled  witli  each  other,  and  talk- 
ed touching  and  bitter  things ;  and  spoke  of  each  other's 
failings  and  each  other's  feelings,  and  what  had  been 
wrong  done,  and  what  could  not  be  undone,  until  they 
wept  like  bairns,  although  the  one  was  a  lord,  over  the 
mutual  regrets  of  disappointed  parents. 

"  But  tlie  auld  earl  found  he  had  the  worst  o'  it ;  and, 
his  heart  melting  deeply  at  the  thoughts  of  his  daughter, 
and  in  admiration  of  the  disinterestedness  of  the  farmer 
and  his  son,  he  at  last  took  out  his  pocket-b«ok,  and  of- 
fered  a  bunch  of  bank  notes  to  the  astonished  old  man. 

"  *  What  am  I  to  do  with  tliese,  my  lord  ?'  said  he, 
'  suppose  I  should  take  them.  Do  you  mean  the  siller 
as  a  fatlicr's  present  in  returning  kindness,  to  his  daugh- 
ter and  her  baby  ?' 

"  No,  Robert  Johnston,  no  !'  said  the  earl,  with  avfflcg 
of  much  emotion  ;  for  he  remembered  the  proud  resofln 
of  his  own  lady :  '  I  can  have  no  communication  \^> 
my  ruined  daughter ;  but  I  give  it  to  your  son,  to  plen- 
ish  the  mailing  of  Cauldknows,  on  condition  that  he  and 
his  wife  instantly  remove  thither.' 

"  *  As  a  bribe  to  get  your  disowned  bairn  out  of  the 
way  of  affronting  your  lordship's  pride  ?  No,  no,  my 
lord,'  said  tlie  farmer,  firmly, '  I  am  a  father  as  well  as 
you  ;  and  while  you  continue  thus  to  resist  the  calls  of 
nature,  my  son  lias  incurred  a  greater  misfortune  in  con. 
necting  himself  with  your  family,  than  even  your  daugh. 
ter  has  in  coming  into  mine.  But  it  is  truly  a  sad  busi- 
ness this,  after  all'  he  continued, '  since  your  lordship 
will  not  relent  of  your  unnatural  cruelty  :  1  am  broken, 
hearted  myself  about  this  unfortunate  marriage ;  but  the 
difference  is,  that  you  have  power  of  the  remedy,  and  I 
have  not ;  and  permit  me  to  tell  your  lordship,  that  if 
yoiu-  common  sense  doesna  get  the  better  of  your  family 
pride,  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  changing  wheel  of  the 
fortune  of  life,  and  place  my  son,  for  your  daughter's 
sake,  in  a  place  and  position  where  they  both  may  be 
happy  ;  we'll  take  no  favour  to  buy  up  our  independence ; 
and  my  son  and  his  unfortunate  wffe  will  dree  the  weird 
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that  their  own  folly  aiid  tlie  world's  hard-hearted 
has  put  upon  them.' 

"  The  two  old  men  parted  with  a  cooled  and  doubtful 
cordiality ;  yet^  the  earl  having  many  yearnings  towards 
his  child,  a  great  consultation  was  soon  after  held  o; 
business,  in   the    most    private   apartment  of  Carloghie 
Castle.    But,  to  make  a  pliilosophy  of  the  matter, — win 
the  reasoning  is  weakly,  and  the  narrow  mind  apt  to 
swayed  by   mean  considerations  of  small  vanity,  pride 
and  its  subsidiai-ies  prove  an  overmatch  for  the  dearest 
feelings  of  nature  tliat  have  been  planted  in  our  hearts 
to  help  out  tlie  circumscribed  sum  of  human  happiness. 
"And  so,  a  new  prospect  having  lately  opened  out  for 
tJie  earl's  next  daughter,  all  the  ladies  cried  out  with  one 
accord  against  their  fatlier's  '  weak'  proposition  in  fa^ 
of  their  erring  sister ;  and  when  the  old  lord  talked,  with 
emotion,  of  poor  Babby's  humble  condition,  and  tlie  j}r< 
bable  ultimatum  of  some  premature  decline,  and  of  tJ. 
breaking  of  hearts,  perhaps  to  a  lowly  grave,  tiie  coun 
.  tone  like  tiie  iron  tongue  of  a  metal  bell, 
s  better  hearts  break  than  families  be  degraded  ; 
consummation  was  but  the  natural  and 
inevitable  course  of  things. 

"  Meantime,  affairs  did  not  go  on  with  much  cxliilara- 
tion,  at  the  lonely  and  comfortless  farm  of  Green  Braes. 
There  is  a  principle  in  human  nature,  especially  during 
youth,  that  is  neither  virtue  nor  vice,  but  merely  unde- 
fined passion,  which  is  extremely  apt  to  turn  into  either, 
according  as  circumstances  shall  happen  to  sway  it,  or 
call  it  forth.  This  principle  applied  well,  at  this  time, 
and  after,  both  to  James  Johnston  and  his  wife  ;  and  the 
struggle  of  tlieir  circumstances,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
their  disappointments,  at  times  quite  soured  their  tem- 
pers, or  corroded  their  feehngs.  They  now  occasionally 
(as  married  people  will  do  in  moments  of  irritation), 
dropped  expressions  to  each  other,  and  allowed  looks  to 
pass  between  them,  which,  though  consisting  well  enough, 
as  we  know,  with  a  solid  under-stratum  of  wedded  af- 
fection, were  liable  to  be  treasured  up  in  the  rankling 
mind,  as  indubitable  evidences  of  a  begun  alienation.  At 
all  events,  lliey  may  talk  of  love  as  they  please,  but  it  re- 
quires stronger  affections  than  the  world  generally  wit- 
nesses, to  stand  out  long  against  the  carking  cares  and 
heart-eating  privations  of  obscure  poverty ;  particularly 
to  the  proud  spirit  and  luxurious  habits  of  such  as  Lady 
Barbara ;  and  it  required  more  self-command  than  John- 
ston was  master  of,  to  resist  the  tendencies  to  discontent 
at  his  peculiar  situation,  labouring  hopelessly  and  inef- 
fectually to  supply  one  tenth  of  the  wants  and  gratify 
the  pressing  desires  of  a  born  lady. 

"Accordingly,  if,  on  a  market  day,  on  meeting  his 
farmer  acquaintances,  he  made  up  for  the  reserved  seclu- 
sion of  his  country  home,  by  steaUng  a  moment's  enjoy- 
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L  sociality,  it  was  notlii 
be  expected ;  and  if  Lady  Babby,  at  limes,  looking  from 
out  her  dull  window  at  Green  Braes,  sighed  sadly  at  the 
equipages  that  she  saw  passing  on  the  distant  road,  it 
was  only  what  belonged  to  her  time  of  life,  and  to  the 
painful  circumstantials  of  her  unnatural  condition.  Tiien, 
every  day,  when  she  rose,  the  first  object  that  she  could 
not  avoid  seeing  was  the  wide-waving  woods  and  noble 
parks  of  old  Carloghie  ;  while  the  peaked  turrets  of  her 
father's  castle  interrupted,  with  picturesque  effect  and 
stately  feudality,  the  warm  and  gleaming  rays  of  the 
cheerful  morning. 

"  '  Whilk  is  the  nearest  way  to  the  auld  castle  ayont, 

idewite?'  said  a  travelling  man  one  day,  who  cnmc 
Dcking  at  Lady  Barbara's  door,  with  country  famili- 
R'.  "  ¥hae  gentle  places  hae  sae  many  turnings  and 
mings,  that  I've  gaen  round  it  and  round  it  these  twa 
hours,  an'  the  de'ii  a  bit  I  ever  get  the  nearer  to't. 

"  Lady  Barbara  came  to  the  door  with  her  infant  in 
her  arms,  and  humbly  pointed  the  way  to  the  man.  '  But 
what  is  that, friend,  you  have  got  in  your  cart?'  she  said, 
making  an  enquiry  in  her   turn,  surprised  at  what  she 

"  'Oo!  what  should  it  be,*  said  the  carter,  *  but  some 
grandeur  that'll  be  wanted  at  the  great  wedding ! ' 

"  *  What  wedding,  honest  man  V 

"  *  Gude  keep  us  I  are  ye  a  neighbour  woman  in  this 
loaning,  and  hasna  heard  o'  the  grand  wedding  that's 
soon  to  be  at  my  lord's  castle.  Isna  Lady  Mary,  the 
sister  of  the  poor  misguided  creature  that  ran  off  with 
the  farmer,  and  was  disowned  to  be  sure,  to  be  married 
in  a  week  to  the  Marquis  o'Brechin.  Tlie  whole  country 
is  ringing  wi'  the  news,  and  sic  a  preparation  never  was 
seen.  New  coaches,  as  big  as  a  kirk,  and  new  dresses 
to  a  score  of  flunkies,  wi'  gold  and  silver  lace  and  red 
scarlet,  an'  stripes  an'  strapples  like  the  king's  beef-eaters 
in  Limnon,  forbye  cocked  hats  as  braid  and  blown-up  as 
the  auld  cruisy  o'  the  Marquis  o'  Granby  on  Janiie  Tap- 
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pic's  sign,  and  white  wigs  to  the  rascals,  like  as  many 
Englisii  bishops,  an'  a  cavalry  o'  horses  to  draw  tlie 
coaches,  as  majiy  as  would  furnish  out  a  regiment  o' 
dragoons,  an'  rivers  o'  red  wine  for  the  lords  to  drink, 
and  oceans  o'  beer,  and  strong  swats,  an'  fiddlers  to 
play  up  in  the  banqueting  ha',  an'  bon6res  to  be  brunt  on 
a'  the  heights  around  I — sic  a  preparation  and  sic  a  fizz 
has  never  been  seen  in  the  holms  of  Fairly. 

"  'And  many  nobility  to  attend,  honest  friend?'  said 
Burbara  humbly,  glad  to  interrupt  the  tedious  garrulity 
of  the  speaker. 

"  '  Nobility  !  mistress,'   said   the   man,  astonished  ut 
ler  question  ;  '  what  should  the  like  o'  you  or  I  ken  about 
lobilily  ?     The  whole  house  of  lords,  as  I  hear  tell,  will 
ie  there! — dukes  and  earls,  and  great  squires,  and  fo- 
reign counts  wi'  lang  names — and  a  band  o'  music  that 
Luna'  speak  English — an'  flags  flying  frae  every  tower 
1  the  castle  ;  and  trumpets  sounding,  and  guns  firing, 
i'  sic  a  blowing  and  blasting,  o'  breath  an'  cannon,  it's 
orth  a  red  guinea  for  the  like  o'  you  to  hear  and  see  it 
a  mile  distance  I ' 
" '  That's  great  news,  indeed  !'  said  poor  Barbara  with 
sigh;  'and  here  am  I   that  learns  nothing:  but  hear 
you  aught,  friend,  of  the  dresses  of  the  ladies?* 

"  Hear  I  ?'  said  the  talkative  man,  'if  I  didna',  I  v^ 
be  as  deaf  as  John  Stob's  lead  effigy.  My  wife  '11  no  let 
me  sleep  at  night  for  deaving  me  wi'  *t.  Planners  lace, 
and  Holland  lawn,  Smyrna  silk,  an'  Pampadoo  satin.  In- 
dian  pearls,  and  Golconda  diamonds,  bleezing  on  their 
breasts,  or  skinkling  in  their  hair — it's  no  for  me 
talk  o'  what's,  aboon  my  comprehension,  for  the  grand. 

the  bravery  is  perfectly  unspeakable.    But  gude-day, 

honest  woman ;  it  '11  be  a  higli  favour  for  a  puir  body 

you  to  get  a  moment's  glimpse  o'  sucJi  a  gallant 

company.' 

"  It  is  of  no  use  of  talking  high  didactics,"  continued 
ny  narrator  of  this  tale  ;  "  for  it  is  not  in  human  nature 
to  look  on  and  witness,  from  the  lowly  stool  of  obscurity, 
the  acclamations  of  triumph  bestowed  upon  one's  splcn- 
eighbour,  without  a  painful  twinge  of  the  bitterness 
of  humiliation.  Her  plain-looking  sister  to  enjoy  all  tliisf 
vhile  Barbara,  tlic  handsomest  of  the  family,  was  linger- 
ng  away  her  life  among  carking  cares  and  constant  la- 
hour,  in  tlie  dirt  and  dulness  of  despised  and  avoided 
poverty  !  The  more  she  meditated  upon  it,  the  worse  she 
grew  in  her  mind,  until  the  tliought  almost  turned  her 
distracted. 

"  But  even  the  thought,  that  was  so  intolerable,  was 
hardly  so-  bad  as  the  thing  itself  when  it  came  ;  particu- 
larly from  the  unexpected  torment  of  remark  with  which 
it  was  accompanied.     Men  delight  to  exalt  the  exalted, 
and  to  depress  the  lowly  ;  and  even  draw  upon  tlieir  fan- 
cies, to  add  to  the  natural  exaggerations  of  triumph  or  of 
isery.     While  the  marriage  and  its  festivities  were  in 
full  eclat,  officious  neighbours  dropped  in  to  Green  Braes 
'"  talk  of  it,  and  spying  gossips  offered  their  imperti- 
tit  condolings,  until  Barbara  was  almost  driven  from 
r  poor  dwelling  ;  and,  annoyed  by  her  evident  vexation, 
and  harassed  by  his  own  thoughts,  James  Johnston  fled 
to  the  nearest  town,  and  came  home  to  his  sighing  wife 
late  at  night,  his  gloomy  feelings  deepened  and  cxasper- 
ted  by  the  dangerous  excitement  of  dissipation. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Tlie  marriage  of  Lady  Mary  of  Carloghie,  from  the 
number  of  gentles  it  brought  to  attend  it,  was  followed 
by  consequences  to  her  disowned  sister,  Barbara,  that 
could  have  been  foreseen  by  any  party.  For, 
all  the  festivities  of  the  high  bridal,  there  crept 
about,  among  the  lordly  guests,  a  suppressed  wliisper  of 
straordinary  talc,  "that  the  youngest  and  handsomest 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Carloghie,  disowned  by  her  fami- 
ly  for  an  unequal  match,  was  living  withiji  a  few  miles 
of  her  fatlier's  castle,  the  laborious  wife  of  a  common 
farmer.  Such  a  pieceof  real  romance,  actually  transacted 
md  existing  so  near  them,  possessed  more  interest  for 
he  high  gentles  that  attended  the  wedding,  than  all  the 
formal  festivities  of  my  lord's  castle. 

To  such  as  tliey,  indeed,  all  the  show  and  the  feasting 
had  little  novelty,  and  afforded  but  a  trite  and  conmion- 
place  pleasure  ;  while  the  condition  of  a  spirited  and 
fine-looking  lady,  knowTi,  in  fact,  to  many  of  them,  living 
thus  under  the  ban  of  her  own  family,  and  conducting 
herself  virtuously  in  circumstances  so  uncongenial,  bc- 
thc  theme  of  frequent  and  interesting  conversation. 
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aggravated  all  lliat  was  brewing  in  Uitir  minds,  •nd 
brought  to  a  crisis  the  several  events  of  their  fate.  Since 
the  marriag-c  of  her  sister,  whenever  Lady  Barbara  came 
out  from  her  door,  to  feed  her  poultry,  or  look  after  her 
cows,  she  encountered  tlic  gaze  of  some  lurking  lounger, 
who,  attracted  by  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, watched  eagerly  to  get  a  look  of  the  noble  and  dis- 
owned  fai  mcr's  wife.  The  numbers  thus  attracted  to  tho 
mailing  of  Green  Braes  were  remarkable  for  so  secluded 
a  part  of  the  country.  Horses,  with  fine  trappings,  were 
seen  in  wailing  witliiji  a  few  fields  of  the  house,  while 
their  owners  lingered,  and  watched,  to  gratify  their  curi- 
osity ;  and  even  carriages  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  lane, 
and  fine  dressed  madams,  talking  many  giggling  re- 
mai-ks,  strolled  round  the  farm  to  get  a  sight  of  the  iady. 
Next,  the  ofiicers  of  a  regiment  quartered- in  the  nearest 
town  made  stolen  parties,  and  got  up  secret  adventures, 
to  get  a  view  or  speech  of  her;  and  it  was  even  said  that 
their  colonel  had  sworn  a  loud  oath  one  night,  amidst  the 
drunken  dissipations  of  the  mess  room,  tliat  if  money,  or 
art,  or  love  could  accomplish  it,  he  would  try  his  powers, 
and  gain  some  eclal  by  an  affair  with  this  high-born 
farmer's  wife. 

"  Even  her  own  family  began  to  partake  of  the  pre- 
vailing curiosity  ;  and  though  her  mother,  the  countess, 
would  not  hear  of  visiting  her,  I  persuaded  her  sister. 
Lady  Frances,  to  accompany  me  one  day  to  the  farm  of 
Green  Braes.  We  left  the  carriage  about  a  mile  from  tlie 
spot ;  and,  though  determined  not  to  enter  under  her 
roof,  away  we  set  off,  to  try  if  we  could  see  her  unob- 
served. 

"  It  was  harvest  time,  and  the  fields  were  gay  with 
reapers,  and  rich  with  shocks  of  new  cut  corn.  We  drew 
near  to  tlie  house,  and  watched  about.  Presently  a  young 
woman  issued  from  the  back-door,  followed  by  a  little 
girl  carrying  a  large  wooden  pitcher.  '  Can  Uiat  be,' 
said  I, '  the  %valk  of  a  common  peasant  lass  ?  for,  who- 
ever slie  is,  she  steps  out  with  the  grace  and  ease  of  a 
queen  :'  and  yet  the  female's  apron  was  up,  appearing 
filled  with  something  bulky,  and  in  her  lell  hand  she 
bore  also  a  small  vessel.  We  observed  further,  and 
looked  on  with  astonishment:  it  was  Lady  Barbara  her- 
self, carrying  to  the  field  the  reaper's  dinner.* 

"  Though  freckled  with  the  sun,  and  having  a  care- 
worn look,  she  was  healthy,  and  handsomer  than  ever  I 
had  seen  her ;  and,  though  engaged  in  this  humble  and 
almost  menial  service,  she  still  carried  the  high  crest  of 
an  earl's  daughter.  There  was  no  affectation  of  finery 
about  her.  Her  rich  dark  hair  was  parted  on  her  fore, 
head,  and  knotted  high  behind,  with  a  velvet  snood,  like 
the  common  maidens  of  her  country.  A  plain  lawn  ker- 
chief, covering  her  shoulders,  was  crossed  modestly  on 
her  bosom,  instead  of  the  velvet  and  pearls  that  had  once 
blazoned  from  it,  with  costly  magnificence;  and  her  per- 
son, now  setting  into  a  married  woman's  fulness,  was 
clad  in  plain  gingham,  like  a  decent  farmer's  wife. 

"  We  watched  behind  the  hedge  with  beating  bosoms; 
for  the  recollections  of  childhood  and  the  yearnings  of  na. 
ture  began  to  come  over  the  heart  even  of  her  hard  and 

"ficial  sister ;  and  as  for  me,  sympathy  and  interest  for 
the  young  lady  almost  filled  my  eyes  with  tears,  to  sea 
her  thus  strangely  situated. 

The  reapers  gathered  round  her  when  she  came  to 
the  end  of  the  rigs — not  a  rabble  of  ragged  Irish,  as  in 
latter  days  have  come  a  vermin  over  our  Scottish  plains; 
but  blithe  and  brawny  lads  and  lasses  of  our  ain  kind, 
with  light  hearts  and  industrious  hands,  with  whom  it 
was  no  degradation  to  sit  and  eat  upon  a  harvest  field. 
Bless  the  recollection  !  It  was  a  perfect  picture,  to  see 
them  all  seated  beside  the  shocks  of  corn,  and  Lady  Bar. 
bara,  like  a  modest  queen,  distributing  round  to  them 
their  simple  food — most  gratefully  and  respectfully  re. 
ceived  from  hands  like  hers. 

She  sat  down  beside  her  husband  on  some  sheaves  of 
corn ;  and  when  he  took  off  his  hat,  to  ask  a  blessing  on  - 
the  repast,  his  thick  black  hair  clustering  round  his  sun- 
burnt temples,  and  wiped  with  his  sleeve  the  healthy 
perspiration  from  his  brow  ;  and  looked  fondly  and  grate- 
fully in  his  Barbara's  face,  as  he  took  the  bread  and  milk 
from  her  liands  ;  I  thought  I  never  saw  a  handsomer 
rustic  pair.     They  ate  their  meal  with  a  pleasant  coun. 

ance,  and  did  not  discourage  tlie  joke  and  jeer  (rfrus- 

fun,  that  went  round  among  the  reapers  ;  and  as  the 
latter  rose  to  return  to  their  work,  I  saw  a  tear  steal 
down  Barbara's  cheek,  as,  with  some  strange  emotion, 
she  gazed  upon  her  husband ;  while,  when  the  reapers 
had  gone,  he  placed  his  arm  kindly  round  her  waist,  as 


and  the  subject  of  eager  and  mysterious  enquiry, 

Out  of  this  circumstance,  and  tlie  curiosity  i , 

lally  excited  concerning  her,  among  all  who  travelled  to       »  This  incident,  at  least,  we  are  permitted  to  advert  to, 

this  part  of  the  country,  grew  a  species  of  annoyance  to  as  true  of  tlie  earl's  daughter  on  whose  history 

Barbara  and  her  husband  :  and  a  series  of  incidents,  that  is  founded. 
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if  to  acknowledge,  in  love  and  kindness,  that  tliis  was  s 
moment  of  real  happiness. 

"  But  human  things  are  full  of  mystery  ;  and  the  hap 
piness  that  I  talk  of"  steals  over  us  occasionally,  in  brief 
snatches,  when  we  seek  it  not,  and  often  is  the  ominous 
precursor  of  coming  sorrow.  When  1  saw  this  interest, 
ing  scene  in  the  field,  1  little  know  what  was  soon  after 
to  take  place. 

"  Months  after  this  again  passed  on,  and  some  strange 
reports  rose  in  the  country,  how  that  the  whole  John- 
stons of  Fairly  and  Gieen  Braes  were  in  sonio  unknown 
and  unspoken-of  trouble.  Then,  unwonted  men,  along 
with  the  ordinary  gay  enquirers,  were  seen  lurking  and 
hiding  about  the  lattt-r  farm,  and  loud  and  reproacljful 
words  next  were  heard  by  the  servants  i)assing  between 
James  and  his  lady  wife.  Some  affirmed  that  appre- 
hended ruin  was  mi.\cd  in  the  cup,  and  tliat  James  was 
becoming  a  desperate  man ;  and  others  said,  that  a  tilYof 
jealousy  had  lighted  the  blaze.  How  it  was  exactly  none 
could  tell,  but  the  old  woman  again  came  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  took  upon  her  authority,  whieli  none  would 
allow  ;  and  this  only  thickened  the  dark  pool  of  trouble, 
and  made  matters  between  them  much  worse.  Neither 
was  it  known  how  Colonel  Delap,  of  tlie  Nethcrhaugh, 
managed  to  get  acquainted  with  Lady  Babby.  But  ac- 
quainted he  was,  although  at  first  she  banned  him  from 
the  door ;  and  this,  like  most  matters  of  love  and  sexuality, 
became  the  bitter  bottoming  of  many  sorrows. 

"  The  colonel,  indeed,  was  n  noble  fellow,  and,  never 
speaking  of  the  irresistible  colour  of  his  coat,  had  tiiat 
smoothoned  tongue  and  forcible  impudence  wliich  is  a 
well  known  part  of  the  soldier's  calling,  and  was  far  be- 
yond the  country  virtue  of  poor  Jamie  Johnston.  Not 
but  that  Lady  Barbara  loved  virtue  like. other  people,  yea, 
and  had  practised  it  vigorously  until  this  very  time  ;  but, 
alas  and  alack  for  human  nature !  wliieh  is  strong  to- 
wards passion,  and  weak  towards  reason,  and  seldom  can 
see  the  two  ends  of  its  own  happiness  I 

"  A  wicked  scoundrel,  no  doubt,  was  Colonel  Delap,  to 
ake  advantage  of  the  misery  that  at  times  sore  pressed 
on  Barbara's  Iieart,  especially  since  the  boasts  and  tri- 
umphs of  her  sister's  wedding,  and,  by  aggravating  the 
natural  discontent  of  her  condition,  in  order  to  render  the 
present  relief  and  joy,  with  which  he  had  baited  his  hook, 
more  tempting,  to  plunge  her,  by  its  means,  into  deeper 
misery.  But  scoundrels  arc  not  scarce  in  this  wicked 
world,  to  steal  away,  by  their  vile  arts,  the  best  part  of 
the  little  happiness  and  virtue  that  is  left  in  it. 

"  One  evening,  at  the  twilight,  when  James  Jolmston 
was  away  at  the  town,  and  Lady  Barbara  was  sitting 
crying  to  herself,  over  a  complication  of  Vexations  which 
now  seemed  to  crowd  round  her,  a  light  tap  was  heard  at 
the  farm  door,  and  the  gay  Colonel  Delap  humbly  en- 
tered. He  was  dressed  in  coloured  clothes,  carried  a 
small  riding  whip  in  his  hand,  and  appeared  startled  and 
distressed  at  the  situation  in  which  he  found  her.  Her 
mother  in  law  had  just  loft  her ;  and  from  something 
that  had  passed,  in  wliieh  they  had  mutually  aggravated 
each  other,  her  mind  was  left  in  a  dreadful  state  of  proud 
and  resentful  irritation. 

"  .\t  first  she  was  inclined  to  look  upon  tlie  colonel 
with  suspicion,  as  come  to  spy  into  her  sorrows,  or  take 
advantage  of  her  weakness.  Hut  it  is  tlie  property  of 
that  strange  negation  to  which  we  give  this  vague  name 
of  weakness,  not  to  know  its  own  qualities,  or  the  side 
on  wliieh  it  is  most  sure  to  mislead  itself;  and  so  the 
colonel,  by  touching  the  proper  string,  and  speaking  to 
the  lady's  proudest  tbelings,  contrived  to  gain  her  confi. 
dence,  and  then  to  work  upon  her  in  the  usual  manner 
of  practised  seducers, 

"  *  It  is  of  no  use  your  attempting  to  bear  this  longer,' 
he  said  ;  '  you  have  tried  it  and  you  have  failed  ;  for  the 
nature  of  things  is  against  it,  and  the  bare  etfort  is  ruin- 
ing your  health,  and  shortening  your  days.  You  talk  of 
virtue,  and  of  your  husband's  love  :  every  one  talks  of 


those  who  talk  much  of  either. 

"  *  Hark  ye.  Lady  Barbara,'  he  went  on  ;  '  would  r 
the  good  uneducated  peasant,  whom  a  strange  fate  li 
made  your  husband,  have  as  much  love,  and  more,  for 
the  commonest  wench  that  scours  your  milk-pails,  than 
he  can  pretend  to  you,  the  daughter  of  a  half-score  earls? 
and  if  he  loved  you  with  a  sentiment  yon  can  understand, 
could  he  have  spoken  to  you  as  you  say  bo  did,  this  very 
morning?  Lady,  the  real  question  is,  whether  you  will 
choose  to  die  an  obscure  and  lingering  death,  by  persist- 
ing in  attempting  a  life  that  to  you  is  an  impossibility, 
or,  by  doing  what  is  done  every  day,  from  less  excusable 
causes  and   lighter  temptations,  live  but 


i/eiir !  enjoying  that  world  to  which,  in  reality,  you  arc 

w  worse  than  dead.' 

"  He  paused,  and  continued  gazing  in  her  eyes  with 
a  soldier's  impudence,  and  all  a  seducer's  meaning. 
Slie  saw  the  nature  of  his  proposal,  and  started  at  it  at 
first,  like  one  contemplating  an  alarming  possibility.  He 
urged  his  suit  in  words  more  eloquent  than  I  can  repeat, 
with  ardour  trembling  in  his  voice,  and  passion  burning 
in  his  eye.  But  the  possibility  itself  had  been  no  stran- 
ger, aftor  all,  to  Barbara's  secret  thoughts,  amidst  the 
contentions  with  her  mother  in  law,  and  in  spite  of  her 
wavering  love  for  James  Johnston,  when  meditating, 
with  roused  passions,  upon  the  mean  vexations  and  dark 
prospects  of  lier  lowly  condition.  And  when  the  colonel 
talked  eagerly  of  divorce,  and  of  marriage,  after  the  first 
fama  of  the  step  had  passed  away,  and,  swearing  at  her 
feet  thi  usual  oaths,  promised  to  devote  Ins  life  and  for- 
tune to  make  her  happy,  and  that  amidst  tlie  pleasures 
and  honours  of  her  original  condition,  her  eyes  began  to 
sparkle  at  the  fascinating  picture  which  lie  drew  of  a  se- 
ducing world  :  the  idea  of  yet  coping  with  her  proud 
sister,  in  circles  where  she  knew  she  was  entitled  to  tri- 
umph, was  too  much  for  the  natural  passions  of  the  wo- 
man ;  and  the  ardent  colonel  soon  saw  that  here  the 
struggle  was  ended.  The  only  condition  she  asked,  after 
the  fearful  consent,  was  leave  to  go  on  her  way  and  kiss 
her  baby,  then  at  nurse  about  a  mile  from  the  house. 

"The  colonel  promised  every  thing  in  the  heat  of  his 
eloquence  :  but  when  he  had  got  her  outside  the  door, 
and  they  were  mounted  on  the  horses  he  had  in  waiting, 
pretending  alarm,  he  hurried  her  on  by  another  road, 
which  led  direct  to  the  Scottish  metropolis, 

"  Next  day  a  distracted  man,  namely,  James  Johnston, 
was  seen  hastening,  like  one  beside  himself,  between  his 
deserted  house  at  Green  Braes  and  the  Fairly  Holm  ;  for 
now  the  hue  and  cry  had  got  up  in  the  neighbourhood, 
that  Lady  Barbara  of  Carlogiiie  had  stolen  from  h 
house,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  run  oft"  to  Lend 
with  the  gay  and  blackguard  Colonel  Delap. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
With  few  does  the  stream  of  life  run  in  an  even 
rse.  With  most— metaphor  aside— it  is  a  confused 
of  alternating  sensations  ;  sometimes  dark  and 
dull  of  hue,  like  the  clouds  of  winter  ;  at  other  timcf 
breaking  out  into  the  glowing  splendour  and  bright  illu 
sions  of  a  happy  dream,  in  which  life,  for  the  moment 
hurries  on  with  feverish  celerity,  and  time  gallops  lik< 
a  race  horse,  impelled  by  tlie  ardour  of  present  enjoy. 

"  But  all  dreams  have  their  hour  of  awakening,  and 
sometimes  merge  into  strange  turnings,  which  ma 
that  which  was  begun  in  bounding  delight  terminate 
the  gasping  convulsions  of  horror  and  apprehensit 
Vyint  would  you  have  me  to  tell  of  Lady  Barbara  ?  Tlie 
history  is  stale,  and  the  incidents  common-place  ;  because 
life  is  a  repetition  of  foUies  and  deceptions,  and  man  wil 
not  profit  hy  repeated  example.'  The  usual  dream  v/as 
dreamt  by  Lady  Barbara,  while  the  colonel  was  believed 
and  the  usual  disappointments  suffered,  when  she  found 
he  find  deceived  her.  At  length,  after  many  bickerings 
amidst  fictitious  gaiety,  and  many  turns  of  fortune,  with 
their  corresponding  feelings,  and  much  surprise  on  tlie 
simple  lady's  part,  that  s'he  found  herself  disappointed  in 
so  many  ways,  and  that  none  v^hom  she  desired  would 
now  associate  with  her,  the  usual  event  took  place  be- 
tween her  and  the  colonel ;  and  having  still  some  virtue 
left,  to  preserve  her  from  the  horrors  to  which  he  would 
have  consigned  her;  and  harassed  with  thoughts  of  her 
husband  and  fier  child,  down  she  plunged,  all  at  once, 
into  the  deepest  abyss  of  shame  and  despair. 

"  Meantiuie,  strange  and  sad  changes  had  taken  place 
at  the  Fairly  Holms.  The  old  man  had  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  after  being  turned  out  of  his  farm  forgoing  too  f"ar 
in  helping  of  his  unfortunate  son ;  and  the  old  woman, 
living  now,  occasionally,  in  the  deserted  and  neglected 
farm-house  of  Green  Braes,  was  considered  to  be  at  times 
not  quite  right  in  her  mind.  As  for  James,"  continued 
Marion  with  a  sigh,  "  it  is  a  pain  and  a  ilistress  to  me 
even  now  to  speak  of  him.  He  went  about  the  cauld  rigs 
of  the  mailing,  a  perfect  object  of  broken  down  manhood, 
suffering,  and  despondency.  The  only  consolation  li 
appeared  to  take  in  life  was  in  the  nursing  and  tending 
of  his  little  daughter.  But  Providence,  in  its  mystery, 
seemed  to  have  set  its  mark  upon  him  ;  for  even  this  last 
tie  to  the  world  was  threatened  next  to  be  torn  out  of  his 
shattered  heart 

"  The  winter  time  had  set  in  cauld  and  grim,  and 
lonely  blackness  seemed  to  brood  over  the  neighbourhood 
of  leafless  Carloghie,  when  one  dark  night,  towards  the 


iddle  watches,  a  solitary  figure  of  a  woman  came  steal- 
g  towards  the  farm-house  of  Green  Braes.  She  was 
dressed  richly  for  a  pedestrian  ;  yet  there  was  in  her  ap- 
pearance and  manner  an  air  of  wild  and  reckless  dilapi- 
dation. She  sought  the  window  where  she  saw  a  light 
burning.  I  need  not  say  this  was  the  once  handsome 
and  proud  Lady  Barbara  of  Carloghie. 

"  With  hesitating  steps  and  rising  emotion,  she  drew 
near  to  the  little  window.  There  was  no  screen,  and  she 
looked  in  as  well  as  her  blinded  eyes  would  allow  her. 
She  saw  her  child  lying  on  the  bed,  and  James  gazing 
J  flushed  face  ;  sometimes  murmuring  out  a  sob  of 
sorrow,  and  then  wetting  with  a  feather  the  child's  parched 
lips.  He  rose,  and  walked  about  the  room,  wringing  his 
hands  in  silence.  Suddenly  he  muttered  something, 
witli  his  eyes  turned  upwards,  as  if  in  ejaculation  for  the 
soul  of  his  daughter ;  and  then,  his  voice  rising  as  his 
feelings  became  impassioned,  he  broke  out  into  a  loud 
and  heart-cutting  lamentation. 

"  '  Oh  !  if  your  misguided  mother  but  saw  mu  ndw, 
Mary  Johnston,'  he  said,  Hhis  sight  might  P^^B>5  melt 
her  cruel  heart.  But  she  is  far  away,  witn^BRm  that 
never  loved  her  as  I  have  done ;  and  now  thou  art  her 
last  saddest  remembrancer,  and  cold  death's  creeping  up 
to  thy  young  heart — and  I  am  a  bereft  and  broken  heart- 
ed man.' 

"  He  stopped  suddenly,  choked  by  his  sorrow,  and 
thought  he  heard  a  noise  without.  It  was  Barbara  grop- 
ing agitatedly  tor  the  latch  of  the  door.  'J'he  sounds 
were  low,  but  became  sharp  and  abrupt,  and  the  door 
moved  as  if  the  walking  spirit  of  death  sought  hasty  ad- 
mission. In  another  instant  the  figure  of  a  female  wan- 
derer stood  before  him,  and  the  pale  and  haggard  coun- 
tenance of  his  own  Barbara  appeared,  by  the  dim  Ught  of 
the  small  lamp,  more  like  a  deadly  ghost  than  a  living 
being. 

" '  It  is  indeed  Barbara  herself,'  she  said,  after  gazing 
long  and  sadly  in  his  altered  countenance,  come  to  lay 
her  head  beneath  your  feet,  James  Johnston,  if  ye'U  only 
let  me  acknowledge  I've  been  your  ruin,  and  kiss  my 
bonnie  bairn  betbre  she  dies.' 

"  '  The  Lord  prepare  me  for  this  trial,'  he  said,  stagger, 
ing  back  to  a  seat :  '  Babby,  is  it  you  come  to  me  at  this 
dread  hour,  when  I  called  upon  your  spirit.  Ye've 
wronged  me  sair.  Lady  Barbara ;  but  I  can  refuse  you 
nothing.     There,  in  that  bed,  is  your  dying  bairn.' 

"  It  would  have  melted  a  heart  of  the  rock  adamant 
to  hear  the  sobbing  screams  of  bitter  grief  with  which 
the  broken-hearted  mother  and  unfortunate  lady  bent  over 
the  face  of  her  expiring  child.  '  James  Johnston,'  she 
said,  turning  to  her  groaning  husband,  ye'U  no  put  me 
out  at  this  door,  till  my  puir  bairn  wins  to  her  last  rest.' 

" '  Till  the  breath's  out  of  Mary's  body,'  said  James, 
ye  may  sit  there  and  greet  by  her  side ;  but  ye've  done 
us  bitter  wrong.  Lady  Babby,  as  yc  truly  say  ;  and  an- 
other night  ye  shall  never  bide  under  my  roof.' 

"  The  two  parents  sat  and  watched  the  dying  child, 
and,  at  times,  between  their  sobs  of  sorrow,  stole  a  name-' 
less  look  at  each  other's  faces.  At  length,  in  the  darkest 
hour  tliat  comes  before  the  break  of  the  morning,  the 
pretty  bairn  gasped  its  last,  and  was  relieved  from  the 
troubles  of  an  uncertain  world. 

"  Nothing  was  said — nothing  could  be  spoken,  as  the 
women  that  waited  without  came  in  to  compose  the  limbs 
of  the  child.  '  It's  over  now,  and  my  deed's  done,'  said 
Lady  Barbara,  rising.  '  It  is  not  fit  tliat  I  should  sit 
longer  in  an  honest  man's  house.' 

"  With  a  steady  step  she  walked  towards  the  door  ;^^^ 
ere  the  light  of  "morning  had  opened  out  fainiy  upoj^^R 
breaking  sky,  her  figure  had  vanished  beyond  the  fiel^^T 
the  farm,  and  no  one  enquired  whitlier  slic  went. 


_  CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  Pride  and  propriety  make  strange  resolves,  working 
upon  the  dim  ])erceptions  of  supposed  expediency  ;  as  if 
any  line  of  conduct  could  effectually  bar.  out  intruding 
evil,  or  that  man  could  know  what  was  really  good  for 
him  in  the  present  life. 

"The  funeral  of  the  child  passed  quietly  over,  and  men 
hardly  knew  what  was  in  James  Johnston's  mind.  It 
was  not  even  correctly  ascertained  that  Lady  Barbara 
was,  for  certain,  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Some  said 
they  had  seen  her,  and  others  affirmed  that  there  was  a 
mistake  of  the  person  ;  and  many  wondered  what  poor 
Johnston,  in  his  present  demented  and  stupified  state  of 
mind,  would  attempt  to  do. 

"  The  Fairly  kirkyard,  where  Mary  Johnston  was 
buried,  is  pleasantly  situated  a  httle  above  the  Ruar  Water, 
where  the  bridge  crosses  oft"  towtrds  Carloghie  Castle. 


i 


On  Uic  night  after  the  funeral,  James  Johnston 
restless  man;  and  when  his  friends  looked  in  his  pale  face 
and  wandering  eye,  they  shook  their  heads,  and  said  it 
would  be  well  if  nothing  fearful  should  happen.  When 
the  darkness  came  on,  however,  he  found  himself  unable 
to  stay  in  his  house,  and  made  his  way  towards  the  kirk 
yard,  to  try  to  get  relief  by  indulging  his  sorrow  o'er  his 
daughter's  grave. 

It  was  dark  us  pitch  by  the  time  he  entered  the  lilt; 
stile;  and  groping  among  the  tombstones,  he  could  not 
readily  find  the  spot  where  his  bairn  lay.  He  had  just 
found  the  green  mould  and  the  loose  sods,  when,  seating 
himself  down  upon  a  broad  stone,  he  saw  something 
move  between  himself  and  tlic  starless  sky — but  quite 
near,  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  grave.  '  Who  is  tliere  ?" 
he  called  out,  with  some  terror.  '  is  there  any  one  watch 
ing  in  this  dreary  kirkyard  that  can  have  griefs  to  bear 
equal  to  mine  ?' 

"  '  Deeper — deeper,  and  sadder  far,  James  Johnston 
said  a  faint  woman's  voice:  for  the  grief  of  guilt,  and 
the  bitterness  of  shame,  are  a  heavier  load  on  the  crusli. 
cd  heart  than  aught  tliat  can  come  of  fair  misfortune 
But  keep  up  your  mind :  you  suffer  not  at  least  the 
pangs  of  remorse  for  having  brought  the  virtuous  intc 
calamity.' 

"  '  Barbara,'  he  said,  affected    into  mildness   by   hci 
penitent   speech, '  I  wish  you  had  not  come  here,   from 
wherever  you  came,  to  interrupt  my    communit 
the  harmless  dead.     My  wounds  are  o'er  green,  i 
mind  o'er  distraught,  for  meeting  you  so  soon  after  what 
has  happened.' 

"  She  sobbed  bitterly  as  he  spoke,  but  replied  not,  and 
both  sat  over  the  grave    weeping  in  siler 

"  'Will  you  not  go.  Lady  Barbara?'  he  said  impatient, 
iy.     *  You  deserted  me  for  those  you  loved  better,  when 
our  bairn  was  in  health,  and  my  blood  was  warm  towards 
you.     Now  the  one  lies  cold  at  our  feet,  and  the  other 
frozen  to  hope  and  the  world ;  and  you  come  here  to  ei 
bitter  ajid  disturb  my  most  painful  thoughts.' 

"She  still  did  not  seem  able  to  make  a  reply,  and  the 
dead  silence  of  the  solitary  churchyard  was  only  broki 
at  intervals  by  her  continued  sobs.   • 

" '  Woman,'  he  said,  'know  you  what  you  have  done 
to  me  and  mine  ?  Know  you  what  ruin  you  have 
brought  upon  a  whole  family?  I  will  not  call  you  adul 
teress,  tliough  well  I  might.  Hence,  unnatural  mother, 
from  this  sacred  spot  I  Your  stains  are  too  black,  your 
conduct  too  foul,  to  be  recounted  here  among  sinless  mor- 
tality !' 

"  '  Reproach  and  upbraid  on,  for  I  well  deserve  it,'  she 
said  :  '  I  have  wronged  you,  1  know — irreparably  wrong- 
ed you,  and  ruined  my  own  soul :  but  we  have  met  here 
alone,  o'er  a  common  sorrow.  I  troubled  notyour  house 
when  my  child  wa-s  coffined ;  I  stood  behind  backs    like 


.  stranger 


tssed  me  by  ;  I  watch- 
iid  the  wall  when  she  was  laid  in  the  clay.     May 
»  I  not  be  suffered,  here,  in  darkness  and  solitude,  to  weep 
tears  of  remorse  on  her  innocent  grave?' 

"  The  plaintive  tones  of  her  well-known  voice  seemed 
to  pierce  him  through ;  he  gave  a  slight  shudder  as  he 
looked  across  to  her  by  the  dim  starlight,  and  set  his  feet 
firmly  against  the  infant's  grave. 

"  '  I  do  not  bid  you  go,'  he  said,  in  a  changed  tone  ; 
you  may  weep  with  me,  ifyou  will,  o'er  the  cold  remains 
^  of  the  last  tie  that  I  had  to  this  earth.' 
*  "'And  these  ties  I  have  been  the  means  of  breaking  ?' 
almost,  screamed.  "Oh  James  1  if  I  should  never 
yoti  more,  let  me  now  give  words  to  my  deep 
ntance,  not  for  the  misery  1  liavo  brought  upon  my- 
Tf^  but  for  the  woe  and  shame  I  have  wrought  to  you, 
in  requital  for  all  your  generous  love  ;  nay,  do  not  inter- 
rupt me,  but  hear  what  I  have  to  say  :  for,  for  this,  and 
to  bless  my  dying  child,  I  have  travelled,  in  shame  and 
grief,  from  tlie  farthest  end  of  the  kingdom  ;  for  this  mo- 
ment of  penitent  humility,  before  you,  who  have  loved 
me  i.n  the  only  liappy  days  I  ever  knew,  ere  I  fell  into 
the  snare  of  a  villain  and  my  own  proud  heart,  I  have 
encountered  degradation  and  poverty  to  the  utmost  point, 
and  am  now  a  spectacle  and  an  outcast  from  all  that 
were  dear  to  me.  Oh,  James  Johnston  ! '  she  went  on, 
kneeling  in  agony  on  her  child's  grave,  if  ever  you  loved 
me  before  I  made  you  wretched — if  ever  you  thought 
towards  me  a  kindly  thought — if  ever  I  was  in  better 
days  your  wedded  wife,  and  lay  by  your  side  in  peace 
and  innocence, — receive  now  the  assurance  of  my  ever, 
lasting  penitence,  for  all  the  wrong  I  have  done  to  you 
and  yours,  and  for  the  pain  I  have  inflicted  on  youi- 
generous  heart.  I  ask  not  you  to  forgive  me ;  I  ask 
never  to  speak  to  you  in  kindness  more  ;  but  I  ask  you 
to  believe,  whatever  may  happen,  that  your  poor  Barbara, 
whatever  she  has  done,  never   in  reality   loved  any   but 
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you, — never  knew  what  true  misery  was  until  that  fatal 
hour  she  deserted  you  and  her  child.' 

"  As  she  stood  now  up  near  him,  she  thought  his  look 
had  suddenly  assumed  a  strange  wildness,  and  he 
mured  to  himself  a  few  words  which  she  could  not  make 
out. 

"  '  This  is   worst  of  all,'  he   at  length    said, — '  wor, 
of  all  that  has  happened  to  me.     Had  you   gone  on 
your   career   and    hardened   your  heart   in   iniquity, 
might  in  time  have  forgotten  you  ;  but  to  come  bacii 
me  thus,  and  kneel  at  my  feet,  never  to  put  the  least  of 
the  bjame  on  me,  for  all  my  harshness  the  morning  be- 
fore you  left  me — my  weakness  is  not  able  to  stand  this, 
after  all  I  have  suffered.     I  see  the  end  of  it — it  is  just 
as  I  thought.     The  dead  rest  quietly  when  the  breath  is 
out.     There  is  a  time  in  this  world  when  we  neither 
get  back  towards  the  past,  nor  go  forward  to  encounter 
the  future, — and  my  time  is  come.' 

"  '  James,  what  is  that  you  say  ?  whither  do  you  r 
to  go  V  and,  as  he  answered  her  not,  she  involuntarily 
laid  hold  of  him  while  he  made  towards  the  edge  of  the 
burying-grotmd. 

"  His  look  became  now  unsettled,  and  his  mannc 
restless ;  and,  as  she  held  him  by  the  arm,  she  thougl 
he  felt  cold,  and  trembled  violently  at  her  touch.  She 
now  followed  him  onwards  among  the  tombstones, 
they  got  outside  the  little  churchyard.  All  this  tin 
did  not  speak,  and  his  manner  still  more  began  to  fill  her 
with  alarm.  '  James  she  said  at  length,  for  mercy's  sake, 
where   ai-e  you  going  down  towards  that  dark  water  ?' 

" '  Does  not  the  bridge  lead  to  Carloghie  Castle  ?'  he 
said  sharply :  "  I  must  go  there,  and  see  what  the  earl 
says,  now  as  you  are  come  home  again.  Barbara 
added,  his  voice  sinking  into  softness,  do  you  remember 
the  time  when  you  and  I  used  to  wander  by  the  wa 
lip,  in  the  sweet  summer  nights,  near  bonnie  Carloghie, 
when  the  hayficld  smelt  so  fresh,  and  the  stream  ran 
clear  past  us,  and  the  blackbird  sang  so  melodiously 
the  woods,  and  you  used  to  tell  me  all  your  tale,  and  look 
so  lovingly  in  my  face  ;  and  then  at  times,  when  we  ( 
behind  the  clumps  of  whitened  hawthorn,  1  used  to  turn 
towards  your  sweet  face,  and  clasp  you  thus,' — and  as  he 
spoke  he  threw  his  arms  lovingly  round  her  neck. 
Colonel  Delap !'  he  exclaimed  wildly,  he  has  held  you 
thusi — out  adulteress  I' and  he  thrust  her  from  him, — 
hence  !  from  me,  mocking  hyena  ! — destroyer  of  your 
innocent  bairn ! — ^you  are  not  bonnie  Lady  Barbara  of 
Carloghie — ^you  are  not  my  love  of  the  Fairly  Holms — 
you  arc  a  wretched  creature  come  to  haunt  mc  at  my 
bairn's  grave  !' — and,  pausing,  as  his  recollection  seemed 
to  return,  his  aguish  shudder  again  shook  him  all  over. 
'Oh,  merciful  Heaven  !  I  wish  I  may  be  kept  in  my  right 

"  '  This  is  tlie  consummation  of  all,'  she   said  ;  '  my 
poor  husband's  reason  is  affected.     Where  are  you  going, 
James  ?'     she  screamed  out,  holding  him  again ;  "  '  Oh, 
there  no  living  soul  here,  to  help  me  in  this  extremity  ?' 
"  '  I  know  where  I  am,going,  and  where  I  ought  to  go,' 
he  said,  low  and  hoarsely.    '  Hark  I  they  whisper  me  to 
)me,  where  my    daughter  dwells..    Whisht,  Barbara ! 
hat  do  you  wring  your   hands  for  ?     Wasn't  I  a  kind 
husband  to  you  ?  but  dinna  sob  thus  :  I  know  you  loved 
once,  and  I  loved  you  too,  and  love  you — Christ-forgive 
even  yet.  I'm  not  ashamed  to  tell  it,  although  you  have 
■en  me  to  this.     But  I  forgive  you,  lady,  I  forgive  you 
jrc  God  !  and,  as  he  spoke,  his  voice  rose  with  emotion 
sort  6T  howl,  while  he  stood  gazing  on  her  for  a  space 
with  a  melancholy  wildness.     '  Oh  Barbara,  ifyou  knew 
is  in  my  heart  at  this  bitter  moment!'  he  murmur- 
ed.    '  But  come  to  my  arms  as  you  did  langsyne,  since  I 
have  forgiven  you  ;  and  I  will  kiss  your  lips  once  more, 
none  else  had  ever  dwelt  on  them,  and  bid  you  fare- 
well— a  long  farewell.     Oh    mercy  !  grant   me    mercy. 
Heaven  !' 

"  He  clasped  her  with  a  hasty  and  convulsive  grasp. 
He  hung  upon  her  cheek  and  lips  with  a  sort  of  ferocity 
of  parting  passion.  He  broke  from  her  suddenly,  and, 
preading  forth  his  arms  towaids  the  sky,  as  if  in  ejacu- 
lation, and  tlien  dashing  in  among  the  bushes  that  strag- 
gled towards  the  stream,  was  in  an  instant  out  of  her 
sight. 

She  stood  ijctrified  for  a  moment,  looking  after  hirn, 
then  flew  down  the  bank ;  hut  he  was  gone.  She  would 
have  made  towards  the  bridge  ;  but  sudden  terror  de- 
prived her  of  strength,  and,  stupified  by  her  feelings, 
she  sank  down  on  the  face  of  the  hill.  Unable  to  move, 
slie  tried  to  listen ;  but  the  short  quick  step  had  died  away, 
and  she  could  distinguish  nothing  but  the  still  murmur  of 
tream  that  rolled  slow  and  black  beneath  her.     She 


strained  her 


'din 


id   thought  she 
could  distinguish  a  single  figure  moving  on   the  bridge  ; 
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but  a  black  cloud  seemed  to  come  before  her  sight,  and 
blinded  her  to  the  rest.  Suddenly  a  murmuring  sound  was 
whisperingly  borne  on  the  night  wind,  as  if  it  had  been  the 
last  prayer  of  some  dying  man,  and  a  heavy  plunge  into 
the  dark  waters  echoed  tirom  tlie  rocky  banks  down  the 
stream,  with  an  eflect  of  unspeakable  horror. 

"  Mustering  the  strength  of  despair,  Barbara  rose,  and 
rushed  quickly  forward.  But  she  neither  knew  what  she 
saw  nor  what  she  did  ;  for,  as  she  looked  over  the  low 
edge  of  the  bridge  into  the  bosom  of  the  black  Ruar,  its 
waters  seemed  agitated  by  widening  circles,  from  a  deep 
pool,  nearly  beneath  her,  which  whirled  slowly  towards 
tlie  bank,  and  left  the  smiUce  smooth  as  before,  unreflect- 

"  That  fearful  night,  just  as  the  darkness  began  to  break 
into  morning,  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  castle 
gate,  and  Lady  Barbara  was  brought  to  Carloghie  hall  a 
raving  maniac." 

When  Marion  had  got  to  this  point  of  her  story,  she 
wiped  away  a  few  tears  of  recollection,  and  then  hurried 
me  away  down  long  stairs,  and  through  several  passages 
to  a  little  room  below,  which  formerly,  when  at  the  door, 
she  had  declined  entering.  It  was  a  little  square  cham- 
ber, with  a  small  recess  tor  a  bed.  This  bedstead,  and 
two  old  chairs,  were  all  its  furniture,  saving  that  on  the 
wall,  opposite  a  loop-hole  window,  was  a  large  black-fram- 
ed picture.  On  that  speaking  canvass  I  read,  with  pain- 
ful contemplation,  the  remainder  of  the  tale. 

A  female  figure — the  altered  shadow  of  the  noble  por- 
trait that  I  had  seen  above — with  sunken  cheek  and 
glazed  eye,  sat  on  one  of  the  old  chairs,  gazing  vacantly 
on  the  ground,  and  holding  the  folds  of  her  lawn  apron 
in  her  thin  wasted  fingers.  One  foot  was  extended  a  little 
out,  and  beside  her  lay  a  lock  of  auburn  hair,  tied  with  a 
worn  piece  of  blue  riband.  After  contemplating,  for  a 
little,  on  the  wan  countenance  of  that  interesting  figure, 
an  expression  of  despair  that  shall  never  fade  from  my 
recollection,  I  turned  to  Marion,  and  begged  her  to  am- 
plify, for  my  satisfaction,  this  melancholy  sequel. 

"  This  was  the  room,  sir,"  she  answered,  "  in  which 
the  demented  Lady  Barbara  was  confined  for  more  than 
ten  dreary  and  frightful  years.  All  that  time  I  waited 
upon  her — for  death  bides  long  from  those  who  are  aiut- 
ious  to  die — while  tlie  tale  of  the  lady  confined  in  a  dark- 
ened room  of  the  lower  tower  of  the  castle  caused  a  dread 
curiosity,  and  a  breathless  mystery  of  whispering  concern, 
througiiout  the  whole  country. 

"  '  Oh  !  but  he  's  long  a  coming,  long  a  coming  lor  his 
bairn  and  me,'  she  would  sadly  say,  or  rather  sillily  sing, 
as  she  plaited  constantly,  from  end  to  end,  in  her  fingers, 
the  worn  folds  of  her  gown  or  apron,  and  beat  time  to 
her  plaintive  murmur  with  her  extended  foot.  Then  she 
would  take  up  the  lock  of  hair  that  was  cut  off  James 
Johnston's  liead,  when  he  was  taken  out  of  the  pool  of 
Ruar  Water,  and  the  scrap  of  blue  riband  that  belonged  to 
her  baby,  and  twine  them  round  her  long  fingers,  as  she 
would  vary  into  wild  verse,  and  croon,  witli  resigned 
sadness,  her  melancholy  carol,  wherein  she  still  called 
upon  death  to  take  her  from  her  weary  sorrow. 

"  '  At  length  the  dark  night  did  end,  and  the  bitter 
sorrow  was  choked  in  death ;  and,  calling  upon  the  spirit 
of  her  unfortunate  husband  and  her  cherub  daughter, 
Lady  Barbara  one  evening  expired  in  my  arms.  The 
great  vault  of  Carloghie  did  not  receive  her  wasted  corpse. 
l!y  her  i  wn  desire  she  was  buried,  like  a  plebeian,  in 
Fairly  kirkyard,  beside  the  remains  of  James  Johnston 
and  her  bairn. 

"  Now,  just  let  me  take  a  greet  to  poor  Lady  Barbara's 
memory,"  said  Marion,  covering  her  face  with'  her  ker- 
ciiief ;  "I'm  glad  my  tale  is  ended."* 


Tor  the  reasons  already  hinted  at  in  the  preface,  there 
can  be  no  notes,  referring  to  any  particular  family,  ap- 
pended to  illustrate  Lady  Barbara's  melancholy  story. 
Not  a  few  occurrences,  more  or  less  similar  to  those 
here  represented,  are  said  to  have  happened  in  the  course 
of  the  history  of  several  old  families,  and  may  be  within 
the  knowledge  of  some  who  read  these  remarks.  But, 
acting  on  the  rule,  to  which  we  mean  to  adhere,  of  vio- 
lating no  confidence,  and  giving,  if  possible,  no  occasion 
of  offence,  we  can  only  say,  'that  whatever  foundation 
there  is  in  fact  for  our  story,  farther  than  we  have 
mentioned  in  a  former  note,  every  name  used,  and  every 
locality  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  it,  are  entirely  imagin- 
ary. Our  aim,  in  developing  the  causes  and  results  of  a 
family  misfortune  of  this  kind,  is  too  grave  and  serious 
to  admit  of  the  suspicion  of  administering  to  any  thing 
hke  prying  curiosity  ;  and  if  we  have  not  succeeded  in 

pressing  an  important  and  solemn  moral  by  our  story, 
we  have  done  less  than  we  intended. 
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A  STORY  OP  THE  DOMINIE. 


CHAPTER  I. 
One  long  summer's  day  I  had  been  travelling  on,  in 
my  usual  pedestrian  manner,  through  a  scries  of  sweep- 
ing yet  solitary  valleys,  such  as  may  be  found,  as  he  goes, 
by  any  by-road  topographer,  towards  the  eastern  and 
southern  extremities  of  Scotland.  The  country  was  suf- 
ficiently romantic  to  interest  the  fancy  of  a  wanderer  like 
myself;  but  as  the  sun  declmed  towards  evening,  I  had 
plodded  on  for  several  miles  without  seeing  a  human  face, 
and  I  began  to  long  exceedingly  to  meet  with  some  ha- 
bitation, where  I  might  enjoy  a  little  comfort  and  rest. 
In  this  part  of  the  world  I  was  a  perfect  stranger,  and 
now  began  to  get  uneasy;  for  I  was  spent  and  weary,  and 
even  the  song  of  the  blackbird,  which  still  echoed  through 
the  woods,  failed  to  bring  its  usual  refreshment  to  my 

Much  fartlier  I  had  not  proceeded,  when,buried  "  cosily" 
among  the  upland  woods,  and  partly  straggling  down  a 
green  slope,  a  sweet  romantic  village  came  unexpectedly 
into  my  view,  and  delighted  my  fancy  with  pleasing  ideas 
of  what  I  might  find  within  it.  As  I  drew  near,  the 
small  dwellings  seemed  so  quaintly  built,  and  huddled 
togetlier  with  a  look  of  such  simple  sociaIity,^the  place 
seemed  altogether  such  "a  rest  and  be  thankftil"station,for 
those  who,  like  myself,  chose  to  wander  to  and  fro 
world,  to  see  what  it  might  contain,  as  well  as  to  chase 
away  sad  thoughts,  that  the  contemplation  brought  me 
involuntary  comfort,  from  the  impressive  conviction,  that 
bad  as  the  world  is,  there  is  still  to  be  found  in  it  mucl 
peace,  purity,  and  happiness. 

As  I  came  on  towards  the  village,  llie  hour  of  eight 
struck  sonorously  from  the  bell  of  the  tower,  and  present 
ly  it  began  to  toll  an  evening  chime,  which  broke  pleas 
ingly  the  surrounding  stillness,  and  sounded  away  amonj 
the  valleys,  with  a  musical  and  murmuring  tinkle.  Thi; 
was  a  gracious  sound  to  my  reviving  spirit,  as  I  musingly 
entered  within  the  long  street,  and  observed  the  young. 
sters  come  out  from  the  doors  up  and  down,  to  enjoy  the 
outside  sociality  of  the  summer's  night;  for,  in  truth, 
every  thing  had  a  happy  and  contented  look;  and  1 
thought  that  even  the  jolly  red  face  of  the  Marquis  of 
Granby ,  that  was  painted  on  the  sign-board  of  the  decent 
inn,  seemed  to  grin  upon  me  a  hearty  and  inviting  wel. 
come. 

I  was  soon  within  the  old-fashioned  hostelry,  and,  .seat- 
ing myself  in  a  large  arm-chair  of  a  comely  parlour,  I 
drew  a  long  breath,  and  looked  upwards,  giving  thanks 
for  the  mercies  thus  pleasantly  and  conveniently  thrown 
in  my  way.  At  the  same  instant  I  was  attended  by  a 
clean-looking  woman,  namely  the  landlady  herself,  who 
came  to  offer  me  her  best  refreshment.  A  single  glance 
showed  me  what  sort  of  person  the  landlady  was ;  and, 
in  five  minutes  after,  my  mind  was  made  up  to  pass  a 
whole  day  in  her  house,  perhaps  more,  to  get  acquainted 
with  this  interesting  village  of  Hillington. 

"  Who  are  the  principal  people  about  this  neighbour- 
hood, mistress?"  I  enquired  of  the  curtsying  landlady. 

"The  principal  family  hereabout,  sir,"  she  answered, 
kindly,  "live  down  the  water  in  Lawford  Holm;  but  it 
would  be  a  long  tale  to  tell  you  all  about  them,"  added 
the  women,  mysteriously. 

"And  who  preaches  in  that  fine  old  church  of  yours, 
mistressi" 

"That's  just  what  I  wish  to  tell  you,  sir,"  said  the 
woman:  "Mr.  Kinloch,  the  old  minister,  seems  to 
but  a  short  time  to  live ;  but  his  successor  is  so  much  be- 
loved, that  his  name  is  in  every  one's  mouth  here.    Maybe, 
sir,  as  you  are  a  stranger,you  are  come  to  the  placing." 
"What  placing,  mistress?     I  have  not  heard  of  it." 
"  Mr.  Bannatyne,  the  new  minister,  is  to  be  placed  oi 
Wednesday,  and  this  will  be  a  great  doing  in  Hillington.' 
"  No  doubt.     But  who  lives  in  that  ill-made  square 
house  among  the  trees,  that  I  observed  on  the  left  hand, 
as  I  came  into  the  village?" 

"The  Laird  of  Glaunderston,  sir, — and  his  daughter 

is " 

"  The  laird,"  said  I  surprised,  "  is  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  mine:  I  was  not  aware  that  he  lived  here.  But 
what  were  you  going  to  tell  of  his  daughter?" 

"  She  is  spoken  of  as  the  wife  to  be  of  the  handsome 
young  minister  that's  about  to  be  placed  in  Hillington 

kirk — but,  indeed " 

"  Indeed — what,  mistress  ?" 
"  Oh,  sir,  she  is  a  coarse  creature." 
"Nothing  remarkable  in  that,  mistress,"  I  said:  "coarse 
and  fine  are  often  spun  together,  in  this  world,  for  wiser 
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reasons  than  I  can  make  out.  Marriages,  they  say,  were 
ice  made  in  heaven,  but  that  must  have  been  long  be- 
ire  my  time." 

"  You  are  an  observable  man,  sir,"  said  the  woman : 
I  wish  you  could  stay  to  see  the  placing." 
"  Why  to  see  that,  mistress?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  sir  :  but  there  is  a  lady " 

"  Very  likely.  There  is  always  a  lady  in  every  thing 
that  is  interesting.     And  what  lady  is  it?" 

"  The  lady  of  the  Holm,  sir.     It 's  not  for  me  to  talk 
to  a  stranger  about  her;  but,  perhaps,  you  may  hear  some- 
thing concerning  this  lady  from  the  Laird  of  Glaunder- 
ston.    An  observable  man  like  you  should  not  leave  this 
ntry    side   without    knowing   something   about   the 
jrs  of  Lawford." 

Prior  ?  that  will  be  the  name  of  a  family.     An  Eng- 
name,  I  think  it  is." 

Yes,  sir.  A  strange,  and  yet  an  admirable  old  fami- 
ly it  is,  and  ever  has  been,  long  before  the  remembrance 
f Jiving  man ;  although  1  cannot  tell  you  about  it  what 
would,  at  this  present  talking ;  and  then,  sir,  there  is 
the  young  minister.  I  '11  tell  you  what  it  is,  if  that  young 
gentleman  ever  couples  himself  with  Glaunderston's 
coarse  daughter — but  ye '11  excuse  me,  there's  a  bell 
ringing  in  the  wee  parlour,  and  I'll  be  wanted;"— and 
with  this,  tripping  out  of  the  room,  after  a  slight  curtsy, 
the  tantalising  woman  left  mc  to  ruminate  over  this  im- 
perfect information. 

All  the  addition  to  her  hint  that  I  could  afterwards  ob- 
tain was,  that  Mr.  Bannatyne,  the  said  minister,  was  ex- 
pected at  Glaunderston  House  on  the  following  day ;  and 
thither  I  determined  to  walk,  shortly  after  breakfast  next 
morning ;  for  my  mind  was  awakened  about  something, 
I  knew  not  what. 

Upon  going  to  the  laird's  house,  he  was  exceedingly 
pleased  to  see  me,  and  introduced  me  to  the  old  minister 
of  the  parish,  whom  he  had  hospitably  invited  to  meet 
Mr.  Bannatyne.  The  latter  did  arrive,  just  as  the  old 
gentleman  and  I  were  talking.  Of  the  latter,  however, 
to  wit,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kinloch,  who  had  been  minister  of 
the  parish  for  nearly  forty  years,  I  must  first  say  a  few 
words. 

Contrary  towhat  experience  had  taught  me  to  expect 
common  country  clergyman,  I  found  the  senior  to  be  a  i 
of  general  information  and  a  gentlemanly  spirit;  one  whose 
comparative  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  which 
he  was  himself  sensible,  was  well  made  up  by  the  quality 
of  his  reading,  and  great  natural  shrewdness  and  sagacity 
of  mind.  I  was  just  rejoicing  inwardly  over  tlie  value  to 
his  parish  of  such  a  man,  in  the  character  of  its  pastor,  as 
well  as  to  the  inexperience  of  him  who  was  to  be  his  sue. 
cessor,  when  a  coach  stopped  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  Ban- 
natyne, of  whom  we  had  been  talking,  accompanied  by 
another  clergyman,  alighted,  and  joined  our  company. 
Tlie  first  glance  I  had  of  this  remarked  person,  even 
is  walking  across  the  room,  showed  me  that  he  had  one 
Ivantage,  of  value  both  to  himself  and  his  charge,  to 
it,  the  birth  and  rearing  of  a  gentleman ;  and  his  con- 
versation soon  indicated  that  his  mind  set  him  above  the 
usual  peculiarities  of  his  calling.  But  he  was  not  a  mere 
youth  :  his  age  might  be  four  and  twenty  ;  and  his  looks 
were  certainly  all  that  the  talkative  landlady  of  the  inn  had 
described.  Involuntarily  he  interested  me,  and  I  soon 
that  here,  as  well  as  in  the  village,  he  was  the  idol  of 
the  general  women,  and  the  grand  object,  in  particu|Br, 
of  the  Laird  of  Glaunderston's  red-haired  daughter,  •'p'tifi 
discovery  I  grudged  at  exceedingly,  knowing  that  the 
unequal  yoking  together  of  the  coarse  ai>d  the  fine  in  the 
world  is  none  the  better  for  its  being  often  done,  and  bo- 
comes  a  root  of  bitterness  from  which  grows  up  many 
bad  shootings. 

Though  far  from  being  troubled  with  itching  ears,  to 
make  me  a  runner  after  popular  preachers,  yet,  the  oh. 
viously  superior  character  of  Mr.  Bannatyne  gave  an  in- 
terest to  the  ceremony  of  his  being  inducted,  or  "  placed," 
which  determined  me  to  attend  it  on  the  following  day. 
I  had  also  a  curiosity  to  see  the  assembled  people  of  this 
romantic  neighbourhood,  and  to  observe  in  what  manner 
a  youth  who  had  interested  me  so  much  would  take  upon 
himself  so  important  a  charge.  In  the  morning,  accord- 
ingly, I  made  ready  in  time ;  but  before  the  ringing  out 
of  tlie  second  bell,  remembering  the  hints  and  half  sen- 
tences of  the  talkative  landlady,  my  curiosity  was  awak- 
ened to  know  something  further,  if  possible,  regarding  the 
particular  family  of  whom  she  spoke.  When  I  called  upon 
the  good  woman,  however,  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  that 
her  mouth  had  been  completely  closed  to  my  enquiries, 
from  some  sudden  consideration  of  publican  prudence,  in 
consequence,  m  doubt,  of  my  taking  up  my  abode  with 
the  Laird  of  Glaunderston. 

"  1  'm  in  a  public  way,  sir,"  she  said,  "  and  it 's  by  the 


public  I  live:  so  it  is  not  for  me  to  keep  a  waggling 
tongue  in  my  head,  about  the  worthy  gentles  of  tliis 
nny  neighbourhood,  among  whom  I  earn  my  bit  and 
my  sup ;  but  as  you  are  an  observable  man,  sir,  and  about 
to  go  to  the  placing,  when  you  set  yourself  down  in  the 
laird's  seat,  just  observe  you  a  young  lady  in  the  green 
pew  foment  you,  wi'  the  broad  scutcheon  of  arms  on  the 
pillar  above  her  head." 

"11  mind  what  you  say,  jnistress,"  replied  I;  "but 
e  now,  whose  are  the  arms  tliat  you  speak  of,  and 
what  is  the  reason  of  all  this  mystery." 

"  There  is  the  kirk  bell  begun  to  ring,  sir,"  she  said, 
and  I  must  be  going,  although  ye  le  a  man  of  interro- 
gation. But  if  ye  would  know  what  I  wish  you  of  this 
remarkable  family,  look  at  the  lady  that  sits  beneath  the 
utcheon.  Ye  '11  ken  her,  sir,  by  her  pretty  fair  face,  iind 
her  skin  as  white  as  milk,  an'  her  dark  swelling  eye 
that 's  never  off  the  minister." 

Go  on,  mistress,"  said  I,  peremptorily,  "  speak  out,  if 
you  be  a  woman." 

Then,  sir,  just  do  you  watch  the  lady's  face  at  the 
placing,  and  see  how  she  looks  at  the  trying  questioning, 
and  tlie  denunciation,  and  the  laying  on  of  the  hands,  and 
the  apostolic  benediction,  and  the  confirming  prayer, — 
just  observe  the  countenance  of  Rebecca  Prior,  and  if  you 
have  an  eye  for  a  woman's  thoughts,  and  can  read  the 
f  a  bonnie  face,  when  the  soul  within  kindles  up 
under  the  cheek,  and  the  heart  beats  because  it  daurna' 
speak,  ye '11  think  of  what  I  say." 

word  of  ray  reply  was  not  ready  at  my  tongue's 
end,  when  I  looked  up,  and,  behold,  the  woman  was  gone. 
The  church  bell  now  sounded,  as  I  wandered  forth, 
with  romantic  effect  over  the  neighbouring  hills,  and 
echoed  away  tlirough  tlie  valleys  below  the  town  ;  so  I 
joined  the  sober  crowd  that  issued  from  the  houses,  and 
soon  entering  by  the  kirk  stile,  and  passing  the  monu- 
ments of  tlie  ancient  graveyard,  1  placed  myself  comfort- 
ably in  the  Laird  of  Glaunderston's  pew,  anxious  to  wit- 
ness the  ceremony  of  the  placing. 

As  the  church  filled  with  people,  there  entered  by  the 
door  opposite  to  me,  a  tall,  dark,  remarkable-looking  gen- 
tleman, accompanying  a  lady  aged  about  twenty ;  and  as 
she  came  forward  in  the  passage,  even  before  she  had 
entered  the  seat  under  the  escutcheoncd  pillar,  1  knew 
that  she  was  the  one  whom  I  was  given  to  watch. 

There  never  was  a  female  more  worthy  of  observation, 
or  one  more  likely  to  excite  that  sort  of  interest  which 
belongs  to  the  finer  species  of  sexual  character,  and  which 
is  "above  and  beyond"  mere  personal  beauty.  I  do  not 
mean  to  describe  so  well  known  a  ceremony  as  the 
"  placing"  or  consecration  of  a  Scottish  minister,  after 
tlie  austere  forms  of  the  Genevan  presbyters.  I  intend 
only  to  speak  briefly  of  what  I  observed  regarding  this 
peculiar  lady,  and  in  the  demeanour  of  him  who  was  the 
subject  of  the  ceremony,  on  whom,  at  least,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  her  spiritual  instructor,  and  with  all  the  maiden's 
modesty,  were  the  eyes  of  the  female  intently  riveted. 

Her  features,  I  could  see  at  a  glance,  might  be  said  to 
be  perfect;  and,  what  is  more,  tliey  indicated  that  mix- 
ture of  the  lofty  and  the  sentimental,  which  is  always  so 
interesting,  and  sometimes  so  awful,  in  the  female  cha- 
racter. Her  skin  was  beautifully  delicate;  there  was  but 
little  colour  in  her  cheek ;  and  though  her  hair  tended  to 
fair,  her  eyes  were  deeply  dark  and  sparkling,  their  large 
pupils  contrasting  strikingly  with  the  somewhat  pallid, 
yet  healthy,  hue  of  her  skin.  But  I  had  not  yet  scon  licr 
as  I  did  before  tlie  ceremony  was  finished, nor  was  I  :Mk 
for  a  considerable  time,  fully  to  understapl  the  meaning 
even  of  what  I  saw.  ' 

Mr.  Bannatyne  demeaned  himself  during  the  whole  of 
the  ceremony  with  that  modest  good  sense  wliicli,  from 
previous  observation,  I  certainly  expected.  P.ul  he  did 
not  go  through  this  day's  trial  like  one  of  the  timber  pil- 
lars that  supported  his  pulpit.  He  did  not  hear  and  an- 
swer to  the  affecting  charge  of  St.  Paul  to  the  elders  of 
Ephesus,  without  being  moved,  and  that  deeply,  with  the 
serious  nature  of  the  duties  which  he  was  now  taking 
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...tchcd  her  during  the  exercises  of  this  morning,  I  could 
have  sworn  that  there  was  love  for  the  man  burning  at  her 
heart  which  mixed  with,  and  received  elevation  fi-om, 
her  admiration  of  the  pastor.  Whenever,  therefore,  his 
speaking  eye  indicated  that  he  was  moved  by  the  solemn 
things  that  were  addressed  to  him,  or  that  his  own  tongue 
uttered,  she,  who  gazed  in  his  countenance  throughout 
as  only  a  woman  can  look  into  the  soul  of  the  man  whorn 
she  admires,  seemed  ready  to  burst  out  into  sobs  of  audi- 
ble  emotion ;  but,  pressing  her  lips  hard  together,  to  con- 
fine her  feelings  within  her  own  breast,  she  only  suffered 
the  largo  drops  to  stream  down  her  pale  checks,  or  to 


stand  like  crystals  glazing  over  the  d;uk  pupils  of  her 
eyes. 

It  was  not  to  he  supposed  that,  on  a  day  like  this,  tlie 
look  of  the  young  minister  should  indicate  any  thing  of 
reciprocity  with  the  evident  emotions  of  the  lady.  By 
the  time,  however,  tliat  the  ceremony  was  finished,  and 
that  I  had  seen  and  heard  all,  my  curiosity  and  interest 
were  wound  up  to  tile  highest  pitch,  to  know  something 
more  of  the  two  individuals,  both  of  whom,  in  their  sup- 
posed relations  to  each  other  and  the  world,  had  already 
made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind.  All  was  soon  end- 
ed, and^  went  forth  with  the  crowd,  convinced,  as  well 
from  what  I  observed,  as  from  the  hints  of  the  landlady, 
that  there  was  something  to  be  known  of  no  common  na- 
ture regarding  persons  who  severally  so  much  interested 
me,  hut  of  whose  character  and  the  peculiarity  of  their 
circumstances  I  was  yet  ignorant. 

It  was  during  my  further  sojourn  in  this  secluded 
neighbourhood,  and  my  subsequent  journeyiugs  to  these 
parts,  that  I  was  enabled  to  pick  up  the  particulars  1  have 
to  tell  regarding  the  old  family  of  Lawford. 

CHAPTER  II. 

On  the  side  of  a  rising  ground,  which  slopes  down  into 
a  pleasant  hollow,  or  rather  holm,  as  such  a  spot  is  named 
in  Scotland,  only  a  short  mile  from  the  village  of  Hill- 
Uigton,  stood  at  this  period  an  old-fashioned  picturesque 
building,  which, -overlooking  from  the  midst  of  the  wood 
with  which  the  slope  was  covered,  the  small  streamlet  or 
burn  that  meandered  down  in  the  hollow,  was  known 
from  time  immemorial  by  the  name  of  the  mansion  of 
Lawford.  The  streamlet  was  also  called  by  the  same 
name,  which,  as  its  etymology  intimates,  eventually 
served  to  designate  the  whole  neighbouring  estate ;  and 
this  ancient  property  has  been,  for  more  generations  than 
could  easily  be  traced,  in  the  possession  of  a  family  who 
originally  came  from  England,  but  who  had  long  been 
familiarly  known  in  the  country  by  the  general  designa- 
tion of  the  Priors  of  Lawford. 

Of  this  ancient  family,  once  pretty  numerous,  only  two 
persons  at  this  time  remained  to  claim  direct  and  near 
connection  with  it ;  and  these  two  were  somewhat  strange- 
ly and,  with  respect  to  the  world,  solitarily  situated.  7^he 
one  was  a  maiden,  the  only  daughter  now  living  of  the 
last  married  male  of  the  family.  The  other  was  the  only 
brother  of  that  person,  who  had  died  about  a  year  ago, 
and  of  course  the  uncle  of  the  maiden,  still,  also,  unmar- 
ried; and  these  two  persons  lived  together,  in  much  se- 
clusion, in  the  stately  old  mansion  by  Lawford  burn. 
Jfeither  the  young  lady  nor  the  elderly  gentleman  were 
common  characters,  as  was  well  known  to  such  of  the 
people  in  tiie  neighbourhood  as  had  sufficient  perception 
to  observe  this;  and  it  need  not  be  added,  that  it  was  the 
niece  of  the  ttill  dark-visaged  gentleman  who  had  so 
strongly  interested  me  on  tlie  day  of  the  placing. 

There  was  not,  probably,  another  person  in  the  pai'ish 
who  had  had  the  sagacity  to  observe  what  the  landlady  of 
the  inn  had  observed  and  pointed  out  to  me,  in  regard  to 
some  supposed  sentiment  of  Rebecca  Prior  towards  Mr. 
Bannatyne,  the  minister.  As  for  the  young  clergyman, 
he  was  perfectly  a  stranger  to  the  existence  of  any  thing 
of  the  kind,  and  very  much  so  to  the  lady  herself;  for, 
though  he  had  before  this  period  once  sat  in  her  company, 
she  had  scarcely  exchanged  a  word  witli  him ;  and  her 
behaviour  had  been  so  silent,  and  timid,  and  peculiar,  both 
on  that  occasion  and  when  he  had  noticed  her  among 
others  in  her  pew  at  church,  that  she  seemed  to  him  more 
like  a  vowed  and  pledged  nun,  who  had  renounced  the 
world  and  its  pleasures,  than  "  any  mortal  mixture  of 
earth's  mould,"  who  lived  and  dwelt  amongst  us. 

It  was  not  from  any  romantic  exaggeration  of  her 
bjauty — which,  in  truth,  needed  no  exaggeration — that 
Mr.  Bannatyne  took  up  this  notion.  It  was  simply  an 
impression  of  character,  regarding  a  lady  of  whom  every 
one  spoke  in  terms  of  the  deepest  respect,  and  with  whom 
he  had  few  expectations  of  making  any  acquaintance.  At 
times,  indeed,  he  felt  a  strong  v/ish  to  have  some  intimacy 
with  lier  and  her  uncle ;  fur  when  he  came  to  bo  settled 
iu  the  parish,  tlie  society  he  found,  male  or  female,  was 
extremely  limited;  and  curiosity  itself,  with  something 
like  awe  of  the  nun-like  female,  gradually  heightened  that 
sentiment  She  seemed,  however,  to  have  taken,  as  he 
thought,  something  like  dislike  to  himself;  for,  in  sub. 
sequcntly  meeting  her  at  Lawford  House,  in  consequence 
of  her  uncle's  hospitality,  her  reserve  became  almost 
more  marked  than  good  breeding  would  warrant,  until  he 
began  to  fancy  that  she  even  tried  to  avoid  him.  Yet,  at 
other  times,  afterwards,  when  she  did  enter  into  some 
distant  conversation  with  him,  her  observations  were  so 
judicious  and  so  tasteful — her  very  language  indicated  so 
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much  mental  aceomplishraent,  such  unassuming  refine- 
ment; and  he  thought  her  words  were  at  times  so  pene- 
trating in  their  meaning — even  her  voice  seemed 
musical — that  he  became  interested  concerning  her  to 
absolute  absorption,  and  was  momentarily  flattered  into 
an  idea  that  she  almost  took  a  pleasure  in  his  society. 

Mr.  Prior  himself  had  taken  an  evident  partiality  for 
the  minister;  and  in  the  subsequent  visits  of  the  latter  at 
Lawford  House,  as  he  involuntarily  watched  the  counte- 
nance of  Rebecca,  she  would  again,  at  times,  become  un- 
accountably silent,  as  if  she  was  careful  to  eschew  further 
direct  communication  with  him.  But  anon,  as  he  talked 
to  her  uncle,  her  large  eye  would  sparkle  while  watching 
his  words;  then  she  would  gradually  offer  some  remark, 
and  join  them,  as  if  giving  way  to  her  feelings;  when  af- 
terwards, suddenly  checking  herself,  so  soon  as  the  con 
versation  became  serious  or  interesting,  she  would,  upon 
some  slight  excuse,  rise  and  leave  the  room. 

This  conduct,  so  unusual  for  one  of  her  age,  very  much 
astonished  Mr.  Bannatyne.  "  What  could  her  meaning 
be?"  he  often  enquired  of  himself:  for  this  was  repeated 
several  times,  and  under  modifications  of  manner  and  eir- 
cumstances  so  various,  that  he  knew  not  what  to  think, 
Sometimes  it  deeply  provoked  his  pride ;  and  at  others  it 
excited  feelings  of  a  very  different  kind  :  for  more  than 
once  the  transient  look  that  she  cast  on  him — her  full 
pressive  eyes,  as  she  rose  to  leave  his  company,  ha 
meaning  in  their  glance  so  despairingly  sad,  that  it  almost 
affected  him  to  tears;  and  on  these  occasions,  if  eyes 
could  speak,  he  thought  hers  seemed  eloquently  to  beg  of 
him  to  excuse  her  manner,  to  forgive  her,  and  to  take  no 
offence  at  her  behaviour.  But  at  such  times,  after  Mr, 
Bannatyne  was  left  alone  with  her  uncle,  the  conversation 
of  the  worthy  old  gentleman  appeared  to  him  so  tedious, 
and  he  himself  became  so  abstracted,  that  both  gentlemen 
would  sit  and  observe  each  other  for  a  time  with  a  look 
of  indefinite  but  subdued  mystery. 

Still  the  minister  could  not  stay  from  the  house,  and 
the  same  scene  was  acted  over  and  over  again.  The  same 
dread  of  something  unexpressed,  seemed  to  be  over  all 
and  yet  they  could  not  live  separate.  Expressions  occa 
sionally  dropped  from  the  old  gentleman  also,  and  looks 
were  exchanged  between  him  and  Rebecca,  which  filled 
the  minister  with  a  feeling  so  painful,  that  it  was  almost 
terrifying  to  himself;  and  yet  he  knew  not  what  was 
exact  meaning,  or  to  what  it  tended.  Sometimes  n 
as  he  sat  and  looked  at  them  both,  a  sort  of  vague  dread 
would  come  gradually  over  him,  which  he  could  not  de 
fine,  and  which  was  associated  with  some  notion  or  sus 
pieion,  for  which  there  seemed  to  he  no  expression.  Even 
the  solitary  and  antiquated  mansion  of  Lawford  seemed 
now  to  his  fancy  to  have  something  mysterious,  if  r 
terrific,  about  it;  and  as  he  went  down  thither  in  the  wi 
ter  evenings,  the  stream  in  the  holm,  as  he  crossed  it, 
appeared  to  meander  dark  and  dreary  down  the  hollow 
and  the  wind  to  moan  sadly  througli  the  woods,  as  i: 
warning  him  of  some  dismal  tale  that  he  dared  not  be 
told.  At  length,  some  slight  incident  occurred  between 
him  and  Rebecca,  which  alarmed  his  pride,  while  : 
fected  his  feelings;  and  as  he  crossed  the  stream  that 
night,  on  his  return  home,  he  determined,  whatever  it 
might  cost  hi(n,  to  absent  himself  henceforth  from  this 
strange  though  fascinating  family. 

But  now  again,  as  he  sat  at  home  over  his  books  after 
this,  in  his  dull  lodging  in  HiUington,  he  found  that  by 
staying  away  entirely  from  his  secluded  friends,  he  was 
punishing  himself  much  more  than,  in  the  moment  of 
alarmed  pride,  he  conld  have  suspected ;  and  began,  like 
all  candid  minds,  to  think  that  there  might  be  sometliing 
in  himself,  or  in  the  position  of  the  lady,  or  in  the  nc 
of  the  case  altogether,  more  than  he  knew  of,  which  might 
form  a  good  reason  for  that  manner  to  him,  of  which  hi 
complained.  But  even  the  society  of  Mr.  Prior  was  of 
itself  so  desirable  in  this  dull  neighbourhood,  that  it  was 
too  much  for  him  to  deny  himself  the  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage he  might  derive  from  it,  on  account  of  any  un- 
explained fancy  regarding  a  female  living  in  his  house, 

hose  manner  to  himself  might  be  perplexing,  but  of 

hich  there  was  no  reason  that  he  should  take  any  par- 
ticular notice.  Besides,  with  Mr.  Prior  himself  he  felt 
that  he  was  not  yet  half  acquainted ;  and,  as  for  the  lady, 
though  she  did  no  more  than  pass  out  and  in  as  they 
talked,  her  simple  smile  at  her  uncle's  joke,  and  the  pe- 
netrating gaze  of  her  large  dark  eye  (should  she  never 
deign  even  to  speak  to  him,)  were  as  he  thought,  a  positive 
delight,  compared  to  the  obtrusive  chatter  and  freedom  of 
the  coarse  daughter  of  M'Gilvray  of  Glaunderston. 

"  Ai]d  more  than  all  this,"  he  added,  to  himself^  as  he 
paced  the  floor  of  his  solitary  study,  "  young  men,  as  my 
venerable  predecessor  says,  are  disposed  to  be  rash  in  their 
judgments,  and  dictatorial  in  their  decisions,  before  they 
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have  time  to  know  what  is  hidden  under  the  external 
surface  of  things.  Doubtless,  I  am  to  blame,  in  presum. 
ing  to  set  up  my  own  inexperienced  pride,  against  the 
invaluable  advantages,  at  my  age,  even  of  the  instruct. 
ive  evils  that  may  arise  out  of  intercourse  with  wise 
and  accomplished  people.  It  becomes  me,  as  a  teacher 
of  others,"  continued  he,  "to  feel,  that  I  also  am  liable 
to  misapprehension,  to  error,  and  folly.  I  will,  this 
very  evening,  arise,  and,  in  the  repentant  spirit  which 
manly  candour  has  often  to  exercise  in  life,  seek  one 
other  interview,  at  least,  with  the  venerable  proprietor 
of  Lawford." 

Pursuing  the  train  of  the  minister's  reflections,  it 
must  here  be  added,  that  there  are  few  things  more 
puzzling  to  sensitive  persons  in  early  life,  than  the 
occasional  manner  towards  them  of  those  whose  good 
opinion  they  are  anxious  to  deserve.  This  Mr.  Banna- 
tyne strongly  fell  on  his  new  visit  of  the  same  evening 
at  Lawford,  particularly  with  reference  to  Rebecca 
Prior  ;  for,  though  he  had  persuaded  himself  that  it  was 
her  uncle  only  he  had  gone  to  converse  with,  and  that 
her  behaviour,  or  notice  of  him,  was  of  no  manner  of 
consequence  ;  ho  found,  to  his  uneasiness,  that  whether 
it  was  curiosity,  or  whether  it  was  pride,  not  only  the 
words  she  addressed  to  him,  but  her  minutest  took,  were 
now  matters  of  increasing  solicitude.  Yet  he  would 
not  seem  to  regard  her,  he  thought  ;  for  in  fact,  her 
presence  was  of  no  importance  to  him;  and  this  ridicul- 
ous watching  of  the  countenance,  and  pondering  on  the 
motives  of  a  strange  girl,  would  wear  off  as  his  curiosity 
came  to  be  gratified  ;  for,  as  to  any  mere  serious  senti- 
ment, that,  of  course,  was  out  of  the  question. 

The  character  of  both  these  persons,  as  they  appeared 
atlhislime  to  tlie  anxious  young  pastor,  require,  perhaps, 
a  word  of  explanation.  Tiiat  of  Mr.  Prior,  in  particu- 
lar, appeared  to  tlie  young  man  odd  and  unaccountable 
in  several  respects.  With  a  sportiveness  of  fancy, 
which  seemed  evidently  to  fit  him  for  social  enjoyments, 
and  which  occasionally  showed  itself  thiough  his  ha- 
bitual seriousness  and  taciturnity,  he  yet  seemed  sys- 
tematically to  seclude  himself  from  the  world,  and  to  look 
with  jealousy  upon  any  intrusion  into  his  habits,  al- 
though what  he  called  an  intrusion  was  yet  evidently 
felt  to  be  a  real  relief.  On  some  occasions,  in  the 
society  of  Mr.  Bannatyne,  Mr.  Prior's  conversation  be- 
came, to  our  youth's  surprise,  even  humorous  and  caus- 
tic ;  and  when  he  constrasted  this  lightness  with  the 
general  strain  of  profound  and  didactic  thought  in 
which  he  usually  indulged,  and  the  instructive,  though 
gloomy,  speculations  upon  the  condition  of  humanity, 
which  made  the  staple  of  his  earnestly  delivered  aphor- 
isms, he  was  convinced  that  there  was  something  hidden 
under  all  this,  which  it  would  require  more  than  ordi- 
nary penetration  to  find  out  or  appreciate. 

As  to  Rebecca,  however,  the  minister  observed,  that 
whatever  was  peculiar  regarding  her,  beyond  her  habit- 
ual expression  of  simple  and  resigned  melancholy, 
consisted  entirely  in  her  behaviour  to  himself;  for  her  con- 
versation with  her  uncle  was  easy  and  sensible,  besides 
maintaining  a  tone  of  graceful  humility  that  was  ex- 
tremely seductive  ;  and  every  movement  of  hers,  and 
every  arrangement  of  the  household  under  her  charge, 
indicated  the  most  perfect  taste  and  propriety. 

Had  the  minister  had  less  dignity  of  character,  and  - 
used  more  freedom  with  others  in  the  neighbourhoud, 
tiie  prying  tattle  of  a  country  parish  would  soon  have 
furnished  him  with  certain  particulars  regarding  the 
Priors  of  Lawford,  which  might  have  served  as  a  clue  to 
the  explanation  of  all  this.  But,  as  it  was,  he  could 
only  trust  to  his  own  observations,  and  as  these  becamo 
more  acute,  and  had  more  to  feed  upon,  they  became 
still  more  absorbing  to  his  faculties,  and  their  sub- 
jects more  interesting  to  his  feelings.  He  saw  an 
elderly  gentleman  without  wife,  child,  brother,  or  sister, 
living  in  almost  total  seclusion,  witii  no  companion  or 
society,  but  that  of  a  thoughtful  maiden  of  nineteen,  the 
daughter  of  his  deceased  brother;  who,  in  the  very 
spring-time  and  beauty  of  youth  and  health,  seemed 
also  generally  to  abstract  herself  from  all  society  but 
that  of  a  gloomy  and  eccentric  uncle,  and  to  shrink 
from  coming  in  contact  with  a  world  which  would  havo 
hailed  her  presence  with  joy,  and  fed  upon  her  smiles 
with  rapturous  admiration. 

"  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this?"  he  still  en- 
quired: "it  is  not  natural  lor  age  to  refuse  honour,  or 
beauty  and  youth  to  eschew  admiration.  There  must 
be  some  fearful  cause  that  compels  the  old  to  avoid  so- 
ciety, that  solace  of  life,  and  the  young  to  choose  pon- 
sivencss  rather  than  joy,  at  the  very  period  when  the 
heart  beats  quick,  when  the  blood   is  warm,  and  the 
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romantic  fancy  travels  over  briijht  regions  of  iroagincii 
and  anticipated  felicity." 

It  was  in  vain  for  him  to  strive  against  Ihe  increasmg 
anxiety  of  his  curiosity,  or  whatever  else  the  feeling 
might  be  called,  which  induced  him  to  watch  over  Re- 
becca's manner  in  the  way  ho  was  constrained  to  do. 
He  saw,  al.-o,  that  she  was  aware  of  his  constant  and 
sensitive  observation  of  her;  and  this  .seemed  still  more 
to  increase  his  embarrassment;  for  whenever  she  cauglit 
herEelfjoining  the  discursive  conversation  between  her 
uncle  and  him,  until  she  perliaps  echoed  some  senti- 
ment that  Mr.  Bannatyne  had  uttered,  or  joined  her 
judgment  to  his  with  animated  approbation,  her  coun- 
tenance would  again  assume  a  strange  expression  of 
mental  agony,  as  if  she  suddenly  recollected  some  pain- 
ful apprehension. 

"  There  is  some  mystery  of  sorrow  hanging  over  this 
family,"  he  still  murmured  to  himself  as  he  walked  soli- 
tarily home  from  Lawford  House,  one  night,  in  a  mood 
of  unusual  gloom,  "  which  all  my  observation  cannot 
penetrate.  In  this  world  of  strange  mysteries,  of  vari- 
ous and  hidden  sources  of  sorrow — this  darkling  pil- 
grimage,  wherein  we  still  grope  in  such  uncertainly  as 
to  many  deep  enquiries  concerning  '  being's  end  and 
aim,'  I  know  that  it  is  too  true,  that,  in  spite  of  appear- 
ances, and  of  all  the  coveted  appliances  and  means 
which  fortune  seems  to  collect  around  her  greatest  fa- 
vourites, for  the  momentary  elation  of  the  youthful 
heart,  and  for  the  strengthening  of  the  deceptions  of 
tantalising  hope,  still  there  will  be  found,  according  to 
the  sombre  meaning  of  the  Italian  proverb,  to  be  *  a 
skeleton  in  every  house' — a  concealed  cause  of  regret 
or  of  dread  in  every  habitation,  or  in  every  heart. 
What  can  be  the  nature,  or  v/hat  the  history,  of  that 
remorseless  phantom  that  lurks  among  the  recesses  ol 
the  mansion  of  I.awford,  and  which  cruelly  poisons  the 
cup  of  life  to  these  gentle  hearts  1  What  can  the  name 
be  of  the  skeleton  fiend  whose  bare  bones  ever  and  anon 
seem  to  rattle  some  sound  of  dread  or  of  horror  to  check 
the  risings  towards  enjoyment  of  the  sorrowful  spirits 
this  secluded  house  ?  or  whose  fleshiess  arm  points 
some  fearful  index  in  nature,  of  some  reserved  woe 
the  future  destiny  of  the  family  .'  By  heavens !  tl 
maiden  shall  draw  aside  to  me  the  dark  curtain  that 
covers  this  terrific  object,  that  I  may  be  a  si 
her  sorrow  myself,  or  at  least  be  enabled  to  be 
portion  of  her  burden  !" 

About  this  period  one  or  two  trifling  incidents  took 
place  between  the  minister  and  Kcbecca,  such  as  will 
happen  in  the  cour.«e  of  an  intercourse  now  becoming 
constant,  which  had  the  effect  of  fairly  drawing  his  i 
tention  lo  the  state  of  his  own  feelings,  and  of  opening 
his  eyes  to  what  he  could  no  longer  disguise  from 
self'  Jt  perhaps  need  hardly  be  added,  that  simpli 
riosity  was  now  no  longer  the  feelmg  of  his  mini 
garding  her.     Admiration — increasing  and  deepening 
admiration — was,  by  this  time,  united  to  a  more  touch, 
ing  sentiment.     Unsuppressable  passion  increased  deef 
interest  for  its  object,  and  rendered  sympathy  so  intense 
as  to  be  almost  painful,  until  Rebecca  Prior  became 
idol  of  his  spirit,  and  the  charm  that  awakened  hir 
another  existence.     Still  there  was  tho  secret,  the 
parent  mystery,  unopened,  unsolved.     Bannalyne 
determined  that  she  should  remove  the  curtain,  and  dis- 
close the  skeleton  that  caused  her  melancholy,  and  his 
own.     But  he  had  not  yet  the  courage  to  ask  her  to  do 
so.     He  was  happy  in  her  society  each  evening,  and  yet 
he  was  most  .miserable.     Such  is  love ! 


THE  PRIORS  OF  LAWFORD. 


CHAPTER  III. 

By  this  time,  there  was  not  a  man  (at  least  there  cer- 
tainly was  not  1i  woman)  in  the  whole  parish  of  Hill- 
ington,  but  whose  mind  was  perfectly  made  up  as  lo  the 
]iresent  intentions,  immediate  measures,  and  whole  fu- 
ture history,  of  theii-  beloved  young  pastor.  That  he 
was  slinrlly  to  be  married  to  the  heiress  of  Lawlbrd  had 
long  been  clearly  seen  :  that  he  had  fairly  disappointed 
the  laird  of  Glaunderston's  daughter  was  matter  of  no 
regret ;  and  that  he  was  to  get  such  and  such  lands  and 
plenishings  with  the  last  remaining  daughter  of  the 
house  of  Lawford,  was  all  fully  understood  and  settled. 

All  this,  however,  was  much  more  than  a  matter  of 
mere  gossip  to  the  honest  laird  of  Glaunderston,  and 
the  female  part  of  his  family.  The  laird  was  disap- 
pointed, he  was  almost  indignant ;  the  lady  was  wroth 
and  thought  herself  wronged ;  the  daughter  was  in  t 
pet,  and  would  have  complained,  only  that  no  one  ir 
Scotland  ever  prospers  who  dares  to  say  ill  of  Ihe  minis 


But,  in  truth,  had  not  the  laird  been  a  man  whose 
pectations  were  formed  more  from  his  own  wishes 
than  the  nature  of  things,  he  might  have  seen,  from  the 
first,  what  was  seen  by  every  body  else  around,  that, 
though  naturally  an.-!ious,  like  every  well-meaning  fa- 
ther, to  obtain  a  comfortable  settlement  for  his  favourite 
ghter,  yet  the  simple  fact  of  Mr.  Bannatynes  com- 
10  be  assistant  minister  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
accepting,  for  a  time,  the  hospitality  of  his  house,  formed 
little  ground  for  so  extravagant  an  expectation  as  that 
shortly  to  have,  in  such  near  relationship,  the 
fastidious  and  gentlemanly  junior  minister  of  Hilling- 
on.  We  can  seldom,  in  this  world,  receive  a  gralifica- 
ion  to  ourselves,  without,  whether  consciou.'i  of  it  or 
lot,  giving  pain  or  ofi'ence  to  some  other  person  ;  so  the 
nlcresting  visits  of  our  clergyman  to  Lawford  House 
vere,  without  his  suspecting  it,  carefully  observed,  and 
mviously  felt,  by  the  angry  and  disappointed  family  at 
Glaunderston. 

The  idol  gossip  of  his  parishioners,  however,  had  far 
utrun  the  truth,  as  to  the  prospects  or  the  intentions 
f  their  pastor  in  the  quarter  where  he  visited  ;  for,  in- 
stead of  the  common  place  process  of  wooing  and  wed- 
1  as  the  ordmary  world  experience  and  expect, 
even  amidst  the  pleasing  excitement  of  pas- 
as  before  hinted,  plunged  into  a  sea  of  cares 
with  which  all  who  seek  to  enjoy  the  higher 
of  our  nature  seldom  fail  to  be  painfully  tried. 
When  he  came  to  see  fully  into  the  state  of  his  own 
to  conclude,  in  candid  self-examination,  that, 
reason  as  he  might,  from  this  time  forth  earthly  liappi- 
less  and  Rebecca  Prior  were  with  him  inseparably  con- 
locted,  he,  in  the  spirit  of  manly  sincerity,  resolved  at 
mce,  that,  in  spite  of  all  considerations  arising  out  of 
heir  respective  conditions  in  life,  and  in  the  face  of  that 
nexplicable  manner  which  at  times  had  given  him  so 
nucli  uneasiness,  he  would  declare  to  her  the  passion  he 
10  longer  could  control,  and  would  learn  fiom  her  own 
ips  all  that  he  so  anxiously  wished  to  know. 

But,  no  sooner  had  he  come  to  this  ultimate  determi- 
lation,  and  sought  to  end  his  anxiety  by  carrying  it 
into  effect,  than  he  found  that  Rebecca,  had,  with  all  a 
iv'oman's  tact,   long  penetrated  his  intention  ;  for  she 
avoided  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  an  opportunity  for 
his  meeting  lier  out  of  the  presence  of  her  uncle,  and, 
when  accidentally  left  with  him,  she  would  look  round 
her,  for  an  instant,  in  apparent  alarm ;  then,  rising  and 
excusing  herself,  would  steal  out  of  the  room,  a; 
sudden  dread  had  just  come  over  her.     And  yet  she  did 
not  scruple  to  converse  with  hirn  as  she  had  done  at  the 
more  early  period  of  their  intercourse ;  indeed,  sc 
denlly  pleased  were  her  uncle  and  herself  always  t 
him,  and  so  warm  were  the  constant  invitations  of 
to  favour  them  with  his  society,  that  he  seemed 
now  almost  one  of  the  family,  and  could  converse  with 
both  upon  every  subject  but  the  one  that  was  nearest  to 
his  own  heart. 

Now,  also,  the  reserve  that  Rebecca  had  at  first  sh 
to  him  had  in  a  great  measure  died  away,  or  had  at 
least  assumed  a  different  character  ;  but  still  the  oppor- 
tunity— the  wished-for  and  yet  dreaded  oppportunity 
of  speaking  to  her  that  one  word — of  asking  her  that 
one  question — was  always  denied  him,  so  that  lh( 
ry  pleasure  which  her  society  gave  him  was  almost  j 
rture  in  his  present  uncertainly.  As  he  farther 
thought  of  the  possible  result  of  sucli  a  communicat 
after  all  these  happy  evenings,  the  idea  at  times  tended 
to  deepen  his  distraction  of  mind,  and  make  his  per- 
plexity almost  intolerable. 

This  state  of  mind   at  length  could  not  longer  be 
borne,  and,  going  down  to  Lawford  House,  one  a 
noon,  he  determined  that  thai  night  should  not  pass  w 
out  his  obtaining  some  determinate  satisfaction. 

The  time  seemed  favourable  in  several  respects,  and 
Mr.  Bannatyne  hoped  that  the  careless  eccentricity  of 
the  old  gentlemon  would,  at  some  part  of  the  evening 
afford  him  the  wished-for  opportunity  of  saying  a  few 
impassioned  words  in  private  to  Rebecca.  As 
with  them  both  in  the  evening,  conversing  as  usual,  he 
even  thought  that  Rebecca  seemed  in  a  mood  more  than 
commonly  favourable  to  his  purpose,  while  the  uncle 
was,  this  night,  peculiarly  taciturn  and  abstracted. 
Thus,  the  two  young  persons  being  left  very  much  to 
the  obligation  of  direct  conversation,  the  clergyman's 
delight  was  evident  in  his  countenance,  even  in  the  midst 
of  his  fever  of  watchful  anxiety. 

Mr.  Prior  had  a  way  of  riiiing  from  his  seat  and 
walking  about,  during  familiar  conversation,  talking  as 
he  walked ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  open 
tho  door  during  a  pause  in  their  discourse,  and  to  go 


lid  down  stairs  ;  when,  having  taken  a  short  turn  in 

the  open  air,  he  would  quietly  come  back,  and,  taking 

itice  of  what  might  have  been  done  or  said  in  his 

ice,   would    proceed  with   the  conversation,  or  dis. 

cussioii,  resuming  it  precisely  from  the  point  al  which 

ho  had  left  it. 

This  night  he  was,  as  I  said,  more  than  ordinarily 
absent  and  taciturn,   until,  the  conversation   between 
Bannatyne  and  his  niece  turning  accidentally  upon 
iubjeet  of  the  remarkable  facts  furnished  by  the  in- 
0  diversity  in  human  character,  he  seemed  suddenly 
roused   into  eager    attention.     Lewis   Bannatyne,   ob- 
serving this,  pursued  tho  subject  warmly  and  eloquently, 
taining  his  favourite  doctrine,  that,  viewing  them 
philosophically,  mankind  were  not  so  bad  and  wicked 
IS  thoy  were  often  called,  either  by  querulous  misan- 
hropists  who  did  not  sufiicient  consider  the  position  in 
vliieh  the  poor  race  of  Adam  were  generally  placed,  or 
l)y  gloomy  expounders  of  divine  revelation  who  refused 
to  open  their  eyes  lo  the  whole  of  the  subject. 
There  is  ti 


for  they  ai 
stretched  i 


vhich, 
name,  are  yet 


:rutli  in  what  you  say,"  said  Mr. 
iflcr,  all,  a  very  bad  sort  of  being 
iptible — contemptible  even  in  his  ' 
ther  hardly  worthy  the  name^  or  ai 
I  they  become  the  plague  and  the  1 
uo   itself; — contemptible   also  in  his  vices, 
le  they  also  often  scarcely  deser 
the  bane  of  his   happiness,  and  the  world's  constant 
curse.     And  yet,"  he  continued,  "  1  have  known  some, 
d  the  world  has  preserved  the  history  of  many,  who 
sre  as  thoroughly   and  purely  wicked  as  even  fiction 
has  pictured,  or  as  hell  itself  could  furnish." 

And  I  have  met  with  several,"  said  the  clergyman, 
looking  across  to  Rebecca,  '*  who,  as  far  as  I  caij  judge, 
purely  virtuous,  gentle,  and  good,  as  ever  poet 
painted  as  belonging  to  humanity  ;  and  on  whom  Heaven 
'tself  can  only  confer  greater  purity,  or  higher  elevation 
if  spirit,  by  divesting  them  of  the  clay  that  as  yet  ties 
them  down  to  mortality  !" 

agree  with  you  also  in  that,"  said  the  uncle, 
getting  animated,  "  and  I  admire  the  man  who  can  see 
this  much  in  mankind,  and  who  rejoices,  as  you  seem 
to  do,  in  the  pleasing  truth.  But  did  you  ever  observe, 
Mr.  Bannatyne,  how  much  mankind  seem  to  run,  as  to 
dit'pusition  and  character,  in  distinct  races,  possessing 
and  maintaining  a  specific  series  of  family  characteris-- 
tics  ?  This  is  the  fact,  not  only  with  isolated  tribes,  as 
among  the  Indian  nations,  but  even  in  our  artificial 
and  refined  state  of  society  ;  for  single  families  have 
often,  for  ages,  and  generations,  evinced  a  specific  and 
characteristic  individuality.  1  need  not  now  refer  you 
to  the  history  of  some  of  the  chief  families  who  figure 
in  the  annals  of  our  country,  for  the  distinct  character- 
istics by  which  they  were  known  in  their  own  times,  or 
are  known  to  us  who  live  after  them,  as  far  as  we  can 
trace  some  degree  of  purity  in  the  lineage  ;  nor  need  I 
instance  to  you  the  Stuart  family,  which  has  passed 
away  ;  nor  most  of  the  other  prominent  families  which 
now  fill  the  different  thrones  of  Europe.  A  slighlatten- 
lion  to  their  several  histories  will  prove  Ihe  truth  of 
what  I  contend  for,  which  is,  perhaps,  of  more  import- 
ance than  is  generally  thought." 

'•  The  subject  is  somewhat  curious,  sir,"  said   tho 
isler,  thoughtfully,  "and  no  doubt  important,  as  a 


■It  is  important  also 
inatyne,"  said  the  othi 


ry,   Mr 


particular  en 
h  peculiar  mr 
,  but  I  have  not  as  yet  thought 


"  Perhaps  it  may, 
of  turning  my  attention  to  it." 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  know  character,  that 
he   may  not  blindly  contribute  to  swell  the  black  cur-   , 
rent  of  evil  which  deluges  the  world.     It  is  the  process  ^ 
of  nature,  that  man  forms  connections  in  life,  and  there- 
by some  particular  race  is  continued.     But  what  race  j 
would  a  wise  man  choose  to  continue  ?     Shall  we  be,  in 
this  particular,  less  wise  than  the  beasts  that  perish  ? 
Does  not  tho  gentlest  dove  mate  with  tho  most  gentle 
of  her  kind  ?     Does  the  blood  courser  unite  his  fiery 
nature  with  tho  sluggish  breed  of  the  Pays  Bas  ?     Are 
there  not,  among  men,  whole  families  which,  like  tho 
birds  of  the  boughs,  belong  to  what  may  be  called  a 
good  or  an  evil  nest  ?  and  shall  the  reason  of  men  be  less 
useful  for  their  own  happiness  than  the  common  instinct 
of  the  beasts  of  the  field  ?" 

"  What  mean  you,  sir  ?" 

"  It  is  of  the  last  importance,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Prior,  emphatically,  "  for  those  who  wish  to  form  con- 
nections in  life,  to  know  those  with  whom  they  unite, 
both  with  reference  to  their  own  after-happiness,  and 
that  of  the  posterity  that  ma^  be  the  result.     And,  if 


ou  wish  to  know  me,  or  any  ma 

or  woma 

nse  tlian  can  be  obtained   thr 

jiigh    the 

ockeries  of  social  intercourse, 

enquire  t 

liie  family  from  whicll  I  have  sprung  ;  ascertain  the 
peculiarities  of  the  nest  to  which  the  bird  may  belong 
with  which  you  would  otTer  to  mate  for  life.  Trust  me 
the  qualities"  of  the  heart,  the  peculiarities  of  the  blood 
and  the  great  considerations  of  the  disposition  and  bias, 
are  with  much  certainly  transmitted  through  families 
and  are  matter  of  inheritance  from  the  male  or  female 
branches  of  a  house/' 

Having  risen  and  contined  walking  while  he  saic 
this,  the  old  gentleman,  almost  before  Mr.  Bannatyne 
was  aware,  had  left  the  room  ;  and  the  minister  had  be. 
come  so  absorbed  in  the  sudden  reflections  caused  by 
this  conversation,  that  he  did  not  notice  Mr.  Prior's  ab- 
sence, until  he  heard  the  echo  of  liis  footsle[)s  as  he 
passed  through  the  hall  below. 

The  moment  was  now  come  for  which  Lewis  had  sc 
long  watched;  Rebecca  and  himselflefl  were  quite  alone, 
and  seated  opposite  to  each  other.     She  smiled  faintly, 
and  seemed  about  to  continue  the  conversation  ;  but,  as 
she  looked  across  to  him,  her  tongue  was  arrested  by 
obesrving  the  e.'cpression  of  anxiety  depicted  in  his  coi 
tenance.     For  a  few   moments  he  also  attempted, 
vain,  to   utter  a  word,  while  the  silence  seemed  so 
tense  and  so  painful,  that  the  lovers  thought  they  heard 
the  beating  of  each  other's  hearts. 

At  length  Lewis  was  able  to  get  out  the  single  word 
**  Rebecca." 

She  started  at  the  word;  but,  instantly  recoverin; 
lier  breath,  as  if  relieved  by  the  sound  of  his  voice,  shi 
smiled  sadly,  as  usual,  while  he  proceeded. 


" Rebecca 


'he; 


■  you  percen 


;.ely 


to  say  a  few  words  to  you.  Do  not,  I  pray  you,  think 
of  moving,  but  hear  nic.  I  have  long  wailed  for  such 
an  opportunity  as  this.  Nay,  listen  to  me,  Rebecca  ;  fo 
the  state  of  my  mind  is  now  such,  that -" 

"Some  other  time,  Mr.  Bannatyne  ;  do  not  speak 
now  :"  she  exclaimed,  interrupting  him.  "Do  not,  my 
esteemed  friend  1 — I  know  what  you  would  say — I 
dreaded  this.  Do  not  say  any  thing  to  me,  hut  what 
may  be  spoken  in  my  uncle's  presence — and,  hark 
there  he  is  returning  again." 

"  No,  Rebecca,"  he  answered,  after  listening  a  mo 
ment,  "  it  is  only  your  fancy  that  thus  alarms  you:  bu 
now.  for  the  sake  of  Heaven,"  he  added  solemnly  "  gran 
me  an  interview  fur  five  minutes  only,  at  some  time  and 
place  wMiere  I  may  speak  to  you  without  witness  o 
terruplion  :  for  I  have  that  to  say  to  you  which  is  of  the 
last  importance  to  me,  both  as  it  regards  my  peace  of 
mind,  and  even  my  future  usefulness  as  a  tninister. 
Rebecca,  what  alarms  you  thus  ?" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Bannatyne,  do  not — do  not  speak  of  such  a 
thing  !" 

"  What  on  earth  can  you  mean,  Rebecca  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  Lewis — I  carjnot ;  why  should 
you  ask  my  meaning  of  me  ?  I  conjure  you,  as  my 
friend,  as  my  minister,  whom  I  wish  lo'hear  weekly  in 
public  without  distraction — whom  I  wijli  ever  to  honour 
and  reverence  I  not  to  seek  from  me  any  further  expla- 
nation regarding  my  family,  or  my  own  unhappy  state  ; 
and,  above  all,  tliat  vou  will  not  offer  to  speak  to  me 
dilFerently  from  what  you  have  till  now  done." 

"  Rebecca !"  he  exclaimed,  "  1  cannot  bear  this.  This 
strange  mystery,  where  my  happiness  is  so  deeply  in- 
volved, will  drive  me  distracted.  T  must  be  suffered  to 
express  what  my  own  breast  can  no  longer  contain.  1 
must  be  satisfied  from  your  own  lips,  or '* 

"Or  we  must  never  meet  more,"  she  said,  calmly  : 
"  that  Lewis,  is  the  only  alternative.  I  have  foreseen 
all  this  for  some  time  ;  but  my  own  weakness,  and  the 
pleasure  I  have  enjoyed  in  your  society,  as  well  as  love 
for  my  uncle,  who,  I  saw,  was  also  refreshed  by  your 
conversation,  has  made  me  put  olf  the  evil  day  :  but  it 
has  come  at  length,  and  too  soon.  Lewis,  it  will  be 
better  for  us  both  that,  from  this  day  forward,  we  meet 


"There  is  no  mj^stery,  Lewis, — none  whatever  ;  it  is 
merely  duty  that  compels  me.  Oh  !  do  not  look  so. 
I  cannot  bear  it !" 

"And  will  you  not  meet  me,  to  hear  what  is  bursting 
in  my  bosom  ?  Will  you  not  speak  to  me  one  word  for 
the  satisfaction  of  my  feelings  ?" 

"  Do  not  ask  me,  Lewis.     1  entreat  of  you  do  not  ask 


me,— for  1  cann 
of  Ihe  apartnien 

He  threw   himself  back  into  his  chair. 


saying,  she  hurried  oul 
state  of 
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stupefaction,  from  what  had  just  passed.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes aiV-Tward«,  however,  he  was  aroused  from  his 
stupor,  by  the  soft  tread  of  footsleeps,  and,  looking  up, 
perceived  the  slender  figure  of  Rebecca  glide  softly  into 
the  room  ;  and  coming  forward,  she  again  placed  herself 
in  the  chair  she  had  formerly  occupied,  quite  near  to 


"  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Bannatyi 
ment,  and  breaking  the  painf 
forgiveness;  foi 


she  said,  af\er  a  mo- 

T  the  painful  silence.     "  I  ask  yonr 

already  repent  me  of  the  determina- 

pressed;   and,  though  I  know 


yet  1  ara  aware  there  is  something  more  than 
yet  been  able  to  speak  due  to  your  feelings.  I  have  re- 
solved,  therefore, — resolved,  in  spite  of  the  painful  deli- 
cacy of  a  subject  which  is  bitter  to  my  thoughts,  and 
in  spite  of  all  a  maiden's  pride,  to  give  you,  out  of  my  own 
mouth,  a  most  sad  explanation.  It  is  no  romantic  fancy 
that  has  caused  this  reluctance  to  meet  you  on  a  seem- 
ing mystery  ;  but  there  are  reasons  for  all  this,  which 
you  will  understand  when  you  come  to  hear  them.  In 
one  word,  I  will  meet  you  this  night,  even  before  you 
sleep,  in  the  little  conservatory  at  the  east  angle  of  the 
mansion.  Wait  for  me  there,  after  you  have  parted  from 
my  uncle.  And  do  not,  Lewi.s,  put  any  unkind  inter- 
pretations on  my  conduct,  either  now  or  hitherto.  I 
will  meet  you  alone,  as  I  would  my  brother,"  she  added, 
passionately,  clasping  her  hands  together  ;  "  I  will  speak 
to  you  as  my  minister ;  I  will  unlock  the  secret  of  my 
sorrow  to  j'ou,  as  my  adviser,  as  my  friend,  perhaps  for 
the  last  time  we  may  ever  dare  to  tilk  in  private.  Bui, 
hark!  here  comes  my  uncle." 

It  was  a  weary  half  hour  that  Lewis  spent  afler  this, 
when,  at  length,  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Prior  for  the  night, 
he  sprang  forth  to  the  park  without,  to  wait,  at  the  an- 
gle of  tlie  mansion,  for  his  interview  with  Rebecca. 


CIL\PTER  IV. 

"  What  a  large  portion  of  our  time  in  this  life  is  wasted 
in  mere  tooiling !"  exclaimed  the  minister  to  himself,  as 
he  paced  anxiously  up  and  down,  within  view  of  the 
place  appointed  ;  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  minutes  having  al- 
ready elapsed,  and  still  the  conservatory  was  dark  and 
dull.  "  Waiting,"  he  went  on,  "  for  somtlhing  that  seems 
necessary  for  our  happiness,  and  the  want  of  which  pre- 
vents us  from  enjoying  the  present  hour, — the  hour  that 
for  the  time  we  think  so  long,  and  which  afterwards  ap- 
pears so  short,  and  so  barren  of  every  thing  but  the  tor- 
ture of  impatience — but  there !  at  last  I  see  a  light." 

As   he  hastened    towards  the    conservatory,  he  saw, 

through  the  glass,  the  figure  of  Rebecca  moving  inside, 

and  looking  anxiously  around  her.     Presently  he  was  at 

the  small  door  which  opened  into  it,  under  a  porch  of 

creeping  plants,  which  she  unlocked,  and  he  stood  before 

her.     She  seemed  to  hesitate  a  moment  as  he  gazed  in 

her  face,  while  she  stood  partly  shaded  by  the  plants  of 

the  conservatory,  the  habitual  melancholy  of  her  counte- 

mce  amounting  at  this  moment  to  an  expression  that 

as  almost  tragic ;  and  yet,  as  her  dark  eye  beamed  on 

m,  ho  thought  he  had  never  seen  her  appear  so  charm- 

"  I  am  most  grateful  for  this  condescension,  Eebccca,'> 
said,  "  more  grateful  than  I  can  express." 
"  Alas  !  Lewis,"  she  answered,  mournfully,  "  you  will 
not  say  so  before  we  part.  This  stolen  meeting  between 
you  and  me  looks  romantic,  but,  assuredly,  it  will  end  in 
being  only  common-place,  barren,  and  sad.  I  would  not 
ifTeet  to  be  blind  to  the  sentiment  that  burns  in  your  eye, 
ny  friend,  nor  is  this  meeting,  I  confess,  without  feei- 
ng on  the  part  of  one  even  in  my  hopeless  predicament. 
But  we  meet  not,  Lewis,  on  this  painful  occasion,  as 
those  meet  who  have  words  to  say,  that  must  never  pass 
my  lips,  and  emotions  to  indulge  in,  that  I  must  never 
or  that  I  must  smother  within  the  struggling  bo- 
where  they  rise.  But  do  not  reply  here ;  it  is  fit 
that  our  communication  should  take  place  in  that  part  of 
this  ancient  mansion  where  the  very  walls  around  us 
may  tend  to  the  illustration  of  what  I  have  to  say.  Come, 
'  will  be  your  guide :  follow  me." 

They  trod  lightly  along  several  passages  with  which 
Lewis  was  quite  unacquainted;  then,  mounting  by  a 
stair  until  they  came  to  the  upper  part  of  the  build- 
ing, she  opened  a  door ;  and  they   entered  with  some 
hesitatioii  a  square  lofly  room  with  a  carved  and  painted 
iiling,  like  an  old   saloon,  and  the  walls  liimg  round 
ith  old  family  portraits. 

"  I  do  not  bring  you  here,  sir,"  she  said,  as  she  ob- 
rved  him  fix  his  eyes  upon  the  heavy  carved  orna- 
ments of  the  chimney-piece,  and  seeming  to  feel  almost 
uncomfortable,  while  he  glanced  around  at  the  range  of 
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painted  faces  which  appeared  to  gaze  on  him  from  within 
tlieir  frames, — "  I  do  not  bring  you  into  this  unfrequent- 
ed apartment  from  the  impulse  of  any  romantic  fancy,  or 
that  I  myself  have  any  pleasure  in  entering  a  place 
which  can  impress  me  with  notliing  but  associations 
deeply  humbling  to  my  spirit;  but  simply  for  the  rea- 
son I  have  already  given,  and  that  here,  at  least,  we 
have  little  chance  of  being  interrupted  or  overheard." 

They  seated  themselves  on  two  old  carved  chairs,  cov- 
ered with  rich  but  faded  damask;  and  she  gazed  for 
some  moments,  in  melancholy  silence,  upon  the  row  of 
portraits  on  the  walls,  until  painful  emotions  seemed  to 
be  struggling  in  her  bosom. 

"  Rebecca,  you  seem  strangely  moved,"  he  said  at 
length  :  "  speak,  I  beseech  you  \  what  mystery  is  this 
that  you  still  delay  to  disclose  ?*' 

"jThere  is  no  mystery,  Lewis ;  I  tell  you  again  there 
is  nothing  remarkable  in  what  I  liave  to  speak  of,  al- 
though every  one  feels  his  own  sorrows  most  deeply. 
Nay,  do  not  look  upon  me  thus,  Lewis.  It  is  no  sin  of 
mine  or  my  father's  that  I  have  need  to  be  ashamed  of. 
It  is  simply  that  there  is  a  judgment  of  Heaven  upon 
our  house.  But  doubtless  it  is  better  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  God  than  into  the  hands  of  men:  and  I  submit. 
Alas !  do  not  look  so  piteously  upon  me." 

"  Rebecca,  I  am  distracted  for  you  I  and  you  will  not 
put  even  sympathy  towards  you  in  my  power,  by  at  once 
disclosing  what  you  have  to  tell  me.  And  yet  you  have 
imdertaken  to " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  know  I  have  promised.  Alas  !  that  this 
horrible  statement  should  come  from  my  own  lips.  Ob- 
serve you  these  portraits  around  you,  Mr.  Bannatyne : 
some  of  these  are  grim  and  stern,  like  the  men  of  their 
time;  others,  as  you  sec,  are  mild  and  melancholy  uf 
look,  particulai-ly  those  of  latter  generations.  But,  to 
begin  with  my  father, — my  poor,  sad,  interesting  father  ; 
that  is  he  with  the  black  robe  and  the  pale  countenance, 
so  like  my  uncle  whom  you  have  just  parted  from.  I 
wonder  how  I  can  bear  to  enter  this  room  afler  what  I 
know.  It  was  here  he  chiefly  lived  of  latter  years ;  and 
see  you  that  small  door  in  the  recess,  under  the  large 

"  Yes,  I  see  it :  but  what  then  ?" 
"  That  door  opens  into  the  small  closet  in  which  he 
died ;  and  for  two  years  before  his  death  he  never  left 
that  room,  although  generally  in  good  health.     Heard 
you  never  his  history  ?" 

"  No,  Rebecca,  no :  but  why  go  into  this  unnecessary 
train  of  allusion  to  the  history  of  your  ancestors  ?  Nothing 
that  you  can  say  shall  prevent  me  declaring  that  I  love — 
tenderly,  passionately,  love!  Nay,  it  is  to  speak  this 
one  word  that  I  have  anxiously  sought  to  meet  you  in 
private ;  and  nothing  that  may  have  impressed  your 
pure  and  delicate  mind  shall  prevent  me  from  suing  for 
that  hand,  for  that  heart,  v.-ithout  which  I  feel  that  I 
shall  never  know  happiness.  Why  do  you  thus  shrink 
from  me,  and  look  so  fearfully.  What  can  this  mean?" 
"  Oh,  Lewis,  your  passionate  words  distract  me  I  why 
will  you  not  listen  to  the  tale  that  I  am  about  to  tell 
you  ?" 

"  I  see  what  it  all  tends  to,  Rebecca :  some  of  these 
grim  carles  have,  in  the  person  of  your  father,  engaged 
you  under  some  impious,  some  rash,  some  unnatural 
vow,  which  you  ought  not  to  keep.  Every  feeling  of 
the  heart,  every  consideration  of  life,  love,  hope,  heaven 
itself,  seem  to  conjure  you  to  break  it,  and  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  your  ancient  house.  Will 
you  do  so,  Rebecca,  for  my  sake — for  your  own,  will  you 
break  this  accursed  vow  ?" 

*  Your  impatience  misleads  you,  Lewis,"  she  answer- 
calmly  :  "  there  is  no  vow,  no  engagement ;  and  why 
will  you  still  speak  to  me  of  love  ?     I  must  not  answer 
your  impassioned  language.     On  that  subject, 
you  at  first,  my  lips  must  be  sealed  for  ever 

"Then  you  are  betrothed  to  another  —  I  Kiust  not  speak 
to  you  of  the  sentiment  that  absorbs  my  heart — that 
heart  that  I  ought  to  devote  to  the  service  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, but  which  irresistible  passion  has  made  to  swerve 
favour  of  one  who  is  icy  cold,  and  cruel  as  cold,  or 
you  could  not  tantalise  me  thus." 

Oh!  not  cold,  Lewis — not  cruel;  you  wrong  me 
sadly  when  you  say  so !"  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her 
hands  together,  while  her  voice  quivered  with  rising 
'ion.  "  What  would  you  have  me  to  say  ?  would 
you  have  me  to  speak  as  it  becomes  not  a  maiden  to 
speak,  to  him  whom  she  would  love,  does  love,  but  dares 
Oh,  Lewis,  pity  me  !  I  am  a  wretched  doomed 
girl.  The  hand  of  Heaven  is  upon  me.  The  joys  of  a 
'fe,  the  tenderness  of  a  mother,  I  must  never  know:  I 
1st  wear  out  my  life  in  maiden  seclusion,  and  go  down 


even  fo 
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to  the  grave,  the  last  and  saddest  of  my  race,  without  a 
relative  to  weep  over  me  when  I  am  gone.  Ah  I  Lewis, 
it  is  you  that  have  made  mc  feel  my  weakness" — and  a 
burst  of  tears  stopped  her  utterance. 

"  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  dreadful  distress  !" 
he  said,  as  he  watched  her  %vhile  she  sobbed  beside  him  : 
"  I  will  not  again  open  my  lips  until  you  disclose  to  rae  tlic 
mystery,  or  whatever  it  is,  that  places  you  in  this  unliap- 
py  situation,  and  causes  you  this  grief.  Rebecca,  have 
pity  on  me,  and  tell 


two  words  the 


"  I  will,  I  will,  when  I  am  a  little  composed.  Heaven 
will  give  me  strength  to  speak  of  the  sad  misfortune  of 
my  family,  even  to  you.  But  can  you  not  save  my  feel- 
ings, by  surmising  what  I  mean  ?  Have  you  never 
t^nrnpil  anv  thinff  remarkable  about  mv  ancestors  ?  Have 


learned  any  thing  remarkable  about  my  ancestors 
you  never,  Lewis," — and  she  fixed  her  large  eloquent 
yes  on  him  as  she  spoke, — "  observed  any  thing  peculiar 

'.  have  observ- 


cyes  c 

about  my  uncle  or 

"  No,  Rebecca ;  I  have  heard  nothing 
ed  nothing." 

"  Alas  !  that  I  should  have  to  undergo  this  additional 
trial,"  she  added,  mournfully:  "then  know,  Lewis, 
that — bring  your  ear  to  my  lips,  while  I  speak  the  dread- 
ful words — there  is  madness  in  my  family  !" 

"  Yes,  now  you  must  hear  all !  I  am  doomed  by  the 
blood  that  runs  in  my  veins  to  be  yet  a  raving  maniac  !— 
nay,  start  not,  for  it  has  been  the  fate  of  almost  all  those, 
my  ancestors,  whose  pale  faces  now  look  sadly  upon  us 
by  the  dim  light  of  this  single  taper,  and  several  of  whom 
passed  years  in  that  state,  the  most  humbling  that  Hea- 
ven  permits  to  atflict  poor  humanity,  in  that  very  closet 
within  the  recess,  where  also  my  poor  father  died  in  the 
melancholy  insensibility  of  total  derangement!  Now, 
Lewis,"  she  added,  standing  up,  and  looking  down  upon 
him  with  despairing  energy,  "  what  do  you  tliink  of  your 
poor  Rebecca  now?  If  ever,  then,  or  whenever  that 
heavy  hour  arrives,  surely  you  will  come  and  try  to  soothe 
me  in  my  sorrow,  without  despising  me  ;  but  yours 
never  be  in  this  world.  Now,  farewell !  the  bitter  words 
are  spoken,  and  I  am  relieved 

For  a  few  moments,  the  minister  sat  and  gazed  upon 
her,  unable  to  speak. 

"  This  is  a  sad  tale,  Rebecca,"  he  at  length  said ;  "  but 
yet  you  may  in  some  degree  be  deceiving  yourself.  No, 
it  cannot  be !  your  sensibility  perverts  your  reason.  Be. 
lieve  me,"  he  said,  starting  up,  "  this  is  nothing  but  de 
lusion,  and  you  are'yet  to  be  mine.' 


Lewis !"  she  exclaimed,  "  do  not  terrify  me,  by  th^ 
mention  of  a  supposition,  the  fulfilment  of  which  might 
entail  upon  me  and  yourself  incurable  sorrow  and  guilt. 
Listen  !  remember  you  the  dreadful  penalty  of  the  Ro- 
man law  for  such  an  impious  act  as  you  now  dare  to  hint 
at  ?  Ah  :  well  may  you  start  at  the  thought.  And,  how 
could  you  bear  to  think  of  my  doing  as  my  grandmother 
did,  many  years  ago?  Observe!  see  you  this  portrait 
of  that  dark-eyed  lady  ?  how  pale  she  looks,  and  yet  how 
benign !  What  a  sheeted  effect  that  plain  white  drapery 
has,  in  contrast  with  these  black  glossy  curls  that  wave 
over  it!  Alas!  how  can  I  look  at  her— my  unfortunate 
ancestress!  You  are  still  incredulous.  Come  hither, 
and  I  will  convince  you,"  she  added,  opening  the  shut- 
ters of  a  long  Gothic  window  which  overlooked  the 
woody  height  at  the  rear  of  the  mansion  :  "  see  you  that," 
she  went  on,  pointing  to  a  small  sheet  of  water,  spread 
out  on  the  height,  upon  the  bosom  of  which  the  moon- 
beams now  shone  brightly,  and  from  the  further  end  of 
which  fell  into  a  chasm  below,  tlie  cascade  that  formed 
the  source  of  Lawford  streamlet. 

"  Is  it  not  a  beautiful  spot,  quiet  and  lovely  ?  and  yet 
it  is  never  visited  nor  mentioned  by  any  of  us,  from  the 
sad  associations  connected  with  it !  it  is  only  seen  well 
from  this  room  and  the  closet  within,  and  has  always 
been  called  the  Lady's  Linn,  from  the  time  that  that  un- 
fortimate  lady  threw  herself  into  it  one  day,  when  the 
evil  spirit  of  our  house  was  upon  her,  and  parted  with 
her  suffering  maniac  existence  at  the  cold  bottom  of  that 
ominous  lake." 

"  You  shudder  with  horror,  Lewis,"  she  went  on,  after 
a  pause,  "  and  well  you  may,  though  far  less  than  I  ought, 
at  past  misfortune  and  future  doom.  But  this  is  not  all, 
and  you  do  not  believe  still,  although  I  have  my  own 
father  to  instance.  Ah!  my  poor,  sad,  unhappy  father— 
I  tliink  I  see  him  this  moment,  as  he  placed  his  cold 
hand  on  my  head,  in  that  very  closet  beyond  the  little 
door,  and  said  that  I  was  fated  to  be  yet— hark !  did  you 
not  hear  some  one  within.  Heavens  !  who  is  this  coming 
upon  us  here  ?  Look,  Lewis,  the  door  opens  !  Can  this 
be  my  dear  father  again !"  and  she  fell  on  her  knees  be- 
fore the  figure  which  now  entered  from  the  closet,  wrap- 
ped in  night  clothes,  bearing  a  light,  and  looking  angrily 


1  them  both,  as  they  stood  in  astonished  confusion. 
What  means  tliis  ?"  said  the  intruder.  "  How  arc 
you  in  this  room,  Rebecca?  and  what  do  you  here  again, 
sir  ?"  he  added,  addressing  Mr.  Bannatyne  :  while  both, 
having  recovered  their  momentary  terror,  now  recognised 
the  voice  of  Mr.  Prior,  who,  having  heard  a  noise,  had 
followed  it  to  this  deserted  apartment. 

from  7ny  earnest  entreaty,  sir,"  said  the  minis- 
ter, stepping  forward,  "that   Miss  Prior  consented   to 
meeting." 

And  in  this  room,  Rebecca  ?  was  there  no  place  but 
this  for  your  midnight  assignation  ?" 

■    the  fault  only,  sir  ;  and  be  mine  the  punish- 
ment, if  there  is  to  be  any,"  said  Bannatyne,  warmly. 
"  Do  you  interrupt  me,  sir  ?"  said  the  aroused  gentle- 
an,  with  a  very  unusual  expression.     "  Ha  !  I  see  how 
is.     It  will  be  necessary  for  you,  young  man,  to  dis- 
ntinue  your  visits  at  this  house." 
"  That  may  be,  sir,"  said   Mr.  Bannatyne,  with  dig- 
nity ;  "  I  must  request,  however,  that  you  draw  no  un- 
favourable   conclusion   respecting   your  niece,  at  least, 
from  what  you  now  witness.     Only  be   considerate  to- 
wards her,  sir,  and  I  obey  you  from  this  moment ;"  and 
he  ended  by  taking  two  or  three  strides  across  the  apart- 
ment 

A  change  now  came  suddenly  over  the  face  of  the  old 
man,  as  he  stood  looking  at  both  of  the  young  persons, 
the  countenance  of  Rebecca  wearing  an   expression  of 
nward  agony ;  and,  stepping  forward  hastily,  he  caught 
the  clergyman  by  the  arm. 

"  Nay,  Mr.  Bannatyne,"  he  said,  much  moved,  "  y 
11  not  go  from  my  house  in  anger,  if  you  are  here  for 
the  last  time.  The  wrath  of  Heaven,  that  has  pursued 
my  family  until  the  tenth  generation,  is  enough  for  me 
and  my  poor  solitary  niece  to  bear.  Forgive  me,  my 
friend.  I  might  have  known  that  it  would  have  coi 
this,  and  am  myself  to  blame  ;  but  if  we  must  lose 
vour  societv  for  ever,  ta'ie  a  kind  farewell  of  my  poor 
Rebecca.  There  is  mi/  hand,  too !  We  have  spent  maJiy 
happy  evenings  togetlier;  but  I  see  no  happiness  remains 
for  our  doomed  house,  on  this  side  of  our  final  resting 
place.  Heaven  bless  you,  sir,  and  preserve  to  you  thi 
happiness  that  must  never  be  ours!"  and,  laying  his 
hand  on  the  arm  of  Lewis,  and  looking  sadly  in  his  face 
as  he  pronounced  this  benediction,  he  then  lifted  up 
taper,  and  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Sir,  this  is  evident  delusion !"  said  Lewis,  detaining 
the  uncle  in  his  turn,  "  a  mutual,  a  fatal,  deception  of 
yourselves.  It  is  but  the  melancholy  fantasy^of  volun. 
tary  misery  that  is  destroying  the  happii 
thy  family,  and  is  now  tearing   ^- 


i  of  this 


hearts, 


determined  to  wander  towards  their  part  of  the  country. 
Away  then  I  set  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  I 
tliought  to  get  to  Hillington  by  the  end  of  the  week ;  for, 
although  I  am  no  great  saint,  (as  the  world  had  better 


idlers, 


that  are  already  knit  indissolubly.  It  is  jiarting  for  evei 
this  dear  lady  and  me,  not  as  even  the  grave  parts  friend: 
and  lovers,  but  making  a  separation  which  must  be  a  liv 
ing  death.  You  shake  your  head  at  what  I  say — you 
still  look  round  at  these  solemn  faces  on  the  canvass,  and 
forth  from  the  window  on  that  cold  moonlit  lake.  Great 
Heaven  above !  keep  us  all  from  the  frightful  delusions 
"f  insanity!" 

Clasping  their  hands,  as  their  young  friend  spoke  these 
words,  the  old  man  and  Rebecca  threw  a  look  upwards, 

f  they  would  have  penetrated  to  heaven,  and  tli 

dent  ^mcn.'  that  rose  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts, 

ned  to  be  echoed  back  like  the  whisper  of  the  dead, 

from  the  pale  figures  that  looked  down  from  the  walls 

nd  them.     The  old  gentleman,  now  catching  hold  of 

ninister's  hand,  wrung  it  with  a  meaning  look   in 

solemn    silence,   then    turning    away,   departed   slowly 

through  the  small  door  of  the  adjoining  closet. 

"'  may  not  dwell  upon  the  ultimate  parting  of  Lewis 
and  Rebecca — reason  is  great  against  the  weakness  of 
passion,  and  the  virtuous  heart  suffereth  many  trials, 


CHAPTER  V. 

It  is  not  every  day  that  one  meets  with  any  thing  that 
interests  them :  for  the  world  is  a  dull  world,  and  the 
heart  a  barren  thing;  and  it  is  seldom  that  even  the 
pains  of  life  are  of  sufficient  dignity  to  excite  a  moral 
reflection. 

But  /  was  e.veited,  and  my  heart  was  interested  about 
the  singular  situation  of  the  Priorsand  their  visiter;  for 
one  pang  or  throb  of  deep-seated  feeling— one  genuine 
manifestation  of  the  noble  self-denials  of  resolute  virtue, 
does  more  to  reconcile  us  to  our  "  low-thoughted"  spe- 
cies, tlian  the  thousand  varieties  of  selfishness  and  stu- 
pidity. 

And  so  I  kept  the  matter  of  these  young  persons  much 
in  my  mind,  and  thought  over  all  that  they  might  have 
thought,  and  fancied  in  my  sympathy  what  they  might 
have  felt ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  summer  came  round  again. 


hate  your  Sunday  stragglers 
who  cannot  enjoy  the  solace  of  religion  and  of  rest.  But 
the  week's  journey  was  long,  and  the  weather  was  blasty ; 
and,  being  unusually  fatigued  on  tlie  road,  by  the  time 
Saturday  night  came,  I  was  fain  to  take  up  my  quarters 
ry  indifferent  inn,  with  a  great  flashy  sign,  about 
four  miles  from  Hillington. 

Having  rested  my  weary  limbs  there  for  the  njght,  I 
se,  refi-eshed  in  body  and  pious  in  spirit,  on  the  dull 
Sunday  morning,  proposing  to  walk  forward,  and  be  into 
Hillington  in  time  for  the  kirk  service:  but,  whether  it 
was  carnal  laziness,  which  is  apt  to  come  oyi 
that  particular  time  of  uprising,  or  whether  it 
solacing  sweetness  of  the  road  that  made  me  i 
dawdle  on  the  way,  I  know  not ;  but  it  was  long  after 
the  congregation  had  collected  in  the  old  building,  and 
somewhat  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  service,  that  I 
found  myself  within  the  precincts  of  the  town,  and  pon- 
dering my  way  through  the  sweet  and  solemn  old  church. 

This  morning  was  exceedingly  difTercnl  from  the  plea- 
sant evening  when  I  had  first  entered  the  town.  It  was 
drizzling  rain,  and  heavily  dull.  The  sun  waded  sullenly 
through  the  thick  vapours;  dark  clouds  of  streaming 
mist  lingered  in  the  valleys  as  I  came  along ;  and  by  the 
time  I  got  into  the  churchyard  of  Hillington,  feeling 
aslramed  of  entering  the  kirk  at  this  late  hour,  I  sat  down 
on  a  tombstone,  languid  and  sad.  The  people  wrthm 
were  singing  a  psalm;  and  the  old  melody,  which  came 
over  my  ear  in  the  distance,  was  so  quaintly  plaintive,  and 
was  drawn  out,  as  I  thought,  witli  such  melting  sim- 
plicity, that  it  seemed  to  me  like  a  requiem  for  the  ob- 
scure dead  who  lay  in  the  graveyard  around  me,  so  that, 
in  my  present  mood,  it  almost  melted  me  into  tears. 

I  rose,  however,  and  entered  the  kirk,  in  older  still  to 
catch  a  remnant  of  the  pious  inspiration  of  the  morning 
worship,  and  haply  to  make  such  observations  as,  from 
the  long  interval  which  had  elapsed  since  my  former 
visit,  should  now  occur  to  me.  After  I  had  slipped  my- 
self  stealthily  into  a  back  pew,  as  became  a  late  inter- 
loper  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  service,  the  very  tirst 
look  I  got  of  the  face  of  the  young  minister  showed  me 
that  something  was  wrong  with  him,  and  had  taken  er- 
feet  upon  his  mind,— that  something  had  happened,  in 
my  absence,  to  damp  the  glow  of  his  natural  enthusiasm, 
and  to  cloud  his  spirit  with  serious  melancholy.  I  was 
still  more  convinced  of  this,  from  the  strain  of  the  prayer 
which  he-was  now  offering  up  to  Him  "who  seeth  not  as 
man  seeth,  and  who  trietli  the  hearts  and  the  reins  of  the 
children  of  men."  It  was  not  yet  two  years  since  I  had 
been  at  his  placing,- and  yet  a  change  had  evidently 
come  over  his  character  :  for  the  very  tones  of  his  voice 
quite  altered.  Even  his  congregation,  as  was  natu- 
ral from  the  affection  they  bore  him,  had  been  infected 
by  his  spirit,  and,  musing  upon  the  deep  reasonings  and 
sad  inferences  which  the  state  of  his  mind  led  him  to 
draw  from  what  he  observed   in  the  world,  his  people 

and  came,  every  seventh  day,  to  their  solemn  old 

church,  with  a  pervading  and  inex|)licablc  gloom. 

AUcT  some  time,  I  had  a  glance  also  at  the  face  of 
Miss  Prior,  to  whom  my  attention  had  from  the  first 
been  directed ;  but  tlie  look  I  obtained  of  her  was  with 
some  difficulty;  for,  though  there  she  sat,  beside  her 
grave  and  reflective  uncle,  in  the  family  pew,  under  the 
moth-eaten  scutcheon,  as  on  my  first  seeing  her ;  she 
did  not  now,  as  before,  look  once  with  admiration  m  the 
minister's  face,  but  sat  during  the  whole  time  in  one  po- 
sition ;  her  face  shaded  with  her  hand,  and  her  large 
dark  eyes,  when  I  could  get  a  sight  of  them,  preserving 
the  same  striking  expression  which  they  had  ever  done, 
but  contrasting  strongly  with  the  paleness  of  her  face, 
as  if  profoundly  steeped  in  melancholy. 

When  the  service  was  over,  I  was  obliged  to  go  homo 
with  the  laird  of  Glaunderston,  who  had  noticed  me  in 
the  church,  considerably  against  my  own  inclination  ;  for 
I  would  much  rather  have  taken  up  my  quarters  with 
the  blithe  landlady  of  the  inn,  where  I  should  undoubt- 
edly have  learned  something  regarding  those  W'hose  hir 


lory  1 


interested  i 


Being  at  this  time  ignorant  of 


to  I 


....at  had  taken  place  to  Mr.  Bannatyne,  : 
something  out  of  the  laird  and  his  family  ;  but  I  might 
as  well  have  consulted  the  clumsy  posts  which,  under 
the  name  of  pillars,  upheld  the  dignity  of  the  front  en- 
trance to  his  house :  for  the  laird  was  one  of  the  wortny 
people,  of  which  three  fourths  ofihe  world  arc  composed, 
who  can  tell  you  readily  where  the  most  advantageous 
things  are  to  be  got  to  cat  and  to  wear,  and  how  tins  man 
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made  money,  and  tlic  other  man  lost  it,  but  never  take 
the  least  notice  of  any  tbinij  of  higlicr  import,  or  which 
might  be  of  interest  to  a  wandering  observer  like  myself. 
All  I  could  learn  from  liim  was,  that  the  new  minister 
had  considerably  disappointed  many  good  men  in  the 
parish ;  that  he  had  not  used  him  or  his  daugliter  alto, 
gether  well,  but  had  gone  about  a  strange  reserved  family, 
who  lived  at  a  place  called  Lawford,  until  there  had 
been  some  falling-out  among  them;  for  that  now  he 
seldom  was  seen  to  go  there,  and  yet  was  still  unmarried, 
and  was,  in  short,  a  man  tliat  few  could  understand. 

Next  day,  when  about  to  walk  down  into  the  village,  I 
learned,  by  mere  accident,  that  the  good  and  sensible  so- 
nior  pastor  of  the  parish,  Mr.  Kinloch,  was  now  confined 
to  bed,  and  had  for  some  time  been  thought  to  be  dying. 
Tills  news  was  impressive  to  me,  from  the  opinion  I  had 
formed  of  his  judgment  and  information,  on  my  first 
meeting  him  in  this  very  house;  and,  in  short,  I 
greatly  minded  to  step  over  to  the  manse,  and  see  the  old 
man;  both  from  the  respect  1  felt  for  him,  and  because  I 
had  a  curiosity  to  know  what  he  would  say  regarding  the 
present  state  of  mind  and  character  of  Mr.  Bannatyne, 
his  successor.  The  thought  was  no  sooner  a  matter  of 
rousing  in  my  mind,  than  the  knock  of  a  stranger 
heard  at  the  laird's  door. 

This  circumstance  giving  me  an  excuse  for  leaving 
Glaunderston  House,  1  immediately  departed  to  visit,  by 
his  couch,  the  dying  old  minister.  I  mounted  the  creak 
ing  stairs  to  the  chamber  of  the  sick,  and  sat  myself 
down  by  his  bed  side.  "  How  sad  a  thing  is  dcatl  ""  ' 
thought;  "how  pathetic  to  look  upon  and  talk  to  a  living 
being,  who  is  so  soon  to  be  '  for  ever  hid  from  our  eyes!' " 
"  Your  visit,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  is  a  refreshment  to 
me.  Sit  down  by  me,  and  let  us  commune  togetlier. 
I  am  not  mistaken,  you  witnessed  tlie  placing  of  M 
Bannatyne,  my  successor." 

"I  did,"  said  I ;  "  and  great  is  my  concern  respecting 
him.  To  say  the  trutli,  many  a  weary  foot  I  have  travel- 
led, and  many  a  hill  I  have  climbed,  in  this  upland  neigh- 
bourhood, until  I  was  breathless,  for  little  other  earthly 
end  but  to  hear,  from  time  to  time,  how  he  lived,  and 
what  was  his  history,  and  that  of  the  strange  family  of 
Lawford,  in  the  hollow." 

"  1  wish  I  could  see  him  now,"  said  the  dying  man, 
solemnly :  "  I  feci  that  my  time  is  not  to  be  long ;  and  I 
have  much  to  say  to  him  before  I  depart  I  fear  me  that 
his  mind  is  unsettled.  Oh,  that  I  could  see  him  wliile  I 
have  strength!" 

The  old  man  had  not  the  words  well  out  of  his  mouth, 
wlien  the  servant  announced  that  IVIr.  Bannatyne  wished 
to  be  admitted. 

I  thought  that  this  was  a  providential  opportunity  for  me, 
and  waited  anxiously  to  hear  and  see  what  might  pass 
on  so  serious  an  occasion.  In  another  minute  Mr.  Ban- 
natyne was  bending  over  the  bed  of  the  dying  man. 

I  was  affcntod  upon  observing  the  evident  change 
his  appearance.  The  thoughtfulness  of  five  and  forty  was 
already  on  his  brow,  though  twenty  years  had  i    " 
their  course  before  he  should  have  arrived  at" 
I  saw  that  a  death-bed  advice  was  going  to  be  delivered 
to  liim;'vand  my  ears  were  open  to  its  solemn  import. 
After  a  few  preliminary  sentences,  the  dying  man,  settling 
himself  up  in  bed,  thus  spoke : 

"It  has  been  matter  of  satisfaction  and  thankfulnet,  ._ 
me,  Mr.  Bannatyne,"  he  said,  "  that  Providence  has  been 
pleased  to  appoint  over  my  beloved  people  of  this 
to  succeed  me  as  their  pastor,  one  possessing  tiie 
qualities  and  endowments  of  which  you  are  well  entitled 
to  boast.  I  confess  it  would  have  caused  serious  reflec- 
tions at  such  a  lime  as  this,  and  might  have-  deeply  em- 
bittered my  dying  day,  had  I  had  to  leave  my  simple  yet 
intelligent  people  in  the  charge  of  any  of  those 
youths,  who,  springing  up  from  among  the  lower  orders, 
arc  yearly  issuing  from  our  cheap  universities,  and  who, 
placed  in  the  important  position  of  religious  and  moral 
instructors,  by  the  simple  forms  of  our  Genevan  church, 
— under  circumstances  very  frequently  when  they  are  be- 
low the  level  of  the  generality  of  the  people,  in  all  that 
constitutes  valuable  applicable  acquirement, — serve  so  ef- 
fectually to  perpetuate  prejudices,  of  which  the  ao-e  is 
justly  asiiamcd,  and  cruelly ,to  hinder  the  natural  strug- 
gles towards  improvement  of  a  great  portion  of  our  intel- 
lectual countrymen. 

"  It  is  not  for  mc,  however,  at  a  time  of  this  kind,  to 
expatiate  upon  so  well  known  a  disadvantage  which  at- 
taches to  our  popular  presbytcrian  eeelesia,  and  our  pious 
nation;  further  than  as  a  ground  for  congratulation  to 
myself  and  my  people,  that  I  am  leaving  over  tlicm  (you 
cannot  suspect  me  of  flattery  at  this  hour)  a  man  of  ca- 
pacity, who,  with  the  education  suitable  for  his  oflicc,  is 
possessed  of  tlie  general  knowledge  and  intellectual  ad- 


vancement which  form  the  characteristics  of  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  who,  while  he  builds  up  his  people  in  their 
holy  faith,  will  deal  out  to  them,  from  time  to  time,  ra- 
tional principles  to  provoke  and  to  assist  their  own  think- 
ing, upon  subjects  suitable  for  them ;  and  who  knows 
how,  by  making  them  wiser,  to  make  them  better  men. 

"  Yet  a  few  things  I  would  take  leave  to  say  to  you, 
Mr.  Bannatyne,  as  I  am  about  to  be  taken  from  you, 
which,  whether,  with  your  good  sense,  you  may  need 
them,  or  not,  may  not  be  thought  ira;jertinent  from  me, 
as  the  result  of  some  experienee,  botli  as  a  minister  of 
religion,  and  an  observer  of  the  world.  Some  of  thesi 
things  you  may  think  somewhat  common-place ;  in  truth, 
'  think  them  so  myself:  yet  the  daily  disregard  of 
shows  that  they  are  either  less  understood  than  you  and 
I  would  suppose,  or  that  their  importance  is  not  admitted 
until  after  the  usual  disappointments  of  experience,  and 
ncm-ring,  and  propagation,  perhaps,  of  much  real 
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"  The  most  common  error  of  young  men  of  some 
tural  assurance  and  readiness  of  speech,  and  whose 
cessary  isolation  from  the  world,  and  set-up  position, 
religious  teachers,  is  so  apt  to  give  tliem  a  false  opinion 
of  themselves,  is  the  vulgar  ambition  to  become  popular 
preachers,  and  so  to  get  the  empty  portion  of  the  world, 
for  a  brief  period,  to  run  after  and  admire  them.    I  need 
scarcely  tell  you  that  the  low  artifices  and  feverish  striv. 
ings  of  this  sort  of  ambition  are  far  beneath  a  man  of  real 
talent  or  true  worth ;  and  that  it  holds  with  preachers 
the  gospel,  as  with  other  men  who  address  the  publ 
that  the  quiet  approbation  and  hearty  respect,  as  well 
steady  friendship,  of  one  man  of  sound  intelligence  and 
worth,  IS  to  be  prized  above  all  the  unstable  shoutings  of 
the  giddy  multitude.     Besides, 

extensive  popularity,  at  least  he  will  never  retain  i(,  upon 
so  debateable  a  subject  as  religion,  by  sincerely  speaking 
the  truth.     He  must  study  the  character  and  flatter  the 
prejudices  of  the  itching-eared  portion  of  his  people,  ex- 
aggerate what  they  delight  to  hear  exaggerated,  cloak  or 
ppress  what  is  likely  to  oflend,  and,  in  short,  become  a 
pander  to  the  eternal  errors  and  hypocrisies  of  the  vulgar. 
"What  is  the  usual  end  of  aU  this?     That,  after  the 
rish  excitements  and  ungodly  triumph  of  his  brief 
day  shall  have  passed  away,  and   the  inflated  fool  has 
scared  away  from  his  acquaintance  every  wise  man  and 
estimable  friend,  he  dwindles  down  and  sinks  into  un- 
welcome  isolation,   harassed  with   vain   endeavours   to 
please  the  low-minded  and  the  vacillating,  whom  he  first 
condescended  to  flatter,  but  who  now,  tired  of  his  bombast, 
begin  to  suspect  his  motives,  and  traduce  his  name ;  and 
ill  be  well  if  the  whole  does  not  terminate  in  the  bit- 
nvcighings  of  disappointed  vanity,  and  the  impotent 
complainings  of  merited  neglect. 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  your  instruc 

ixed  people,  I  cannot  suppose  that  any  aberratit 

a  weak  enthusiasm  for  particular  theological  views,which 
are  ever  varying  with  the  fashion  of  the  age,  or  the  nar- 
row conceit  of  individuals ;  or  any  mistaken  attempt 
propitiate  a  clamorous  party,  will  ever  lead  you  into  the 
common  error  of  the  more  ignorant  of  our  cloth,  of  worry, 
mg  your  people  constantly  with  puzzling  reasonings  upon 
mere  doctrine,  and  ringing  constant  changes  upon  such 
words  as  '  faith'  and  'grace,'  or  at  least  upon  what  may 
be  contained  m  one  or  two  simple  propositions.  This 
wretched  system,  which  frightens  from  our  churches  so 
many  of  the  best  informed  and  most  valuable  men  in  so- 
ciety, and  which  makes  religion  itself  so  often  treated 
with  sneering  and  contempt,  is  in  general  resorted  to 
from  mere  paucity  of  intellect  and  information,  by  those 
who  find  it  much  easier  to  fill  up  their  tasked  hour  with 
the  unintelligible  rubbish  of  cant  and  quotation,  than 
with  those  applicable  views  of  human  life,  scriptme  and 
duty,  which  require  in  the  preacher  some  thinking  and 
observation,  and  his  failure  in  which  shows  too  glaringly 
his  real  ignorance  and  incapacity. 

"  Believe  me,  sir,  this  is  a  most  serious  evil,  both  as 
r^pccts  religion  and  morality,  and  has  the  most  extensive 
effects  even  upon  our  national  character.    Do  you  not  ob- 
,  by  comparing  one  place  with  another,  andoi 
n  with  others  under  a  difl"erent  system,  that  it 
priestcraft-jangling  of  words  and  names,  this  early  and 
'  harassment  of  the  intellect,  with  doctrinal  mys- 
tification, while  the  practical  self  denials  of  a  truly  reli- 
gious spirit,  the  great  subjects  of  justice  and  mercy, 
onour  and  honesty,  between  man  and  man,  under  the' 
and  morality,  are  neglected. 
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setting  up   of  doctrine  and  dogma,  abov 
opposition  to,  what  is  tangible  and  practical  in 
conduct  systematically  forms  the  character  of  our  charffcd 
national  hypocrisy?  " 


"  I  need  not  further  show  you  that  all  this  arises  from 
the  great  preponderance,  in  Scotland,  of  the  lower  order 
of  mind,  in  tliat  important  matter,  public  instruction;  for 
the  very  literature  in  our  book-shops,  and  which  is  de- 
voured  in  such  quantity  by  the  class  that  have  public  in- 
fluence, would  alone  prove  it.  1  sincerely  rejoice,  how- 
ever, that  you  will  be  one  among  the  few  loftier  intellects, 
who  will  fairly  devote  yourself  to  the  noble  task  of  re- 
storing  the  natural  union  between  a  modest  piety  and 
that  enlightened  sense  of  obedienco  and  of  duty,  that  is 
at  all  times  more  apt  to  do,  than  to  teach— to  make  men 
less  ready  to  babble  and  to  argue,  than  to  show  their 
faith  by  their  irorks.  Thus  religion,  instead  of  being  an 
uneasiness  and  almost  a  horror,  as  it  is  frequently  taught, 
you,  by  interweaving  it  with  those  practical  views  of  so- 
eial  life,  feeling,  and  experience,  which  its  genuine  opera- 
tion makes  so  truly  interesting,  will  show  it  as  designed 
to  be,  not  only  the  corrector  of  the  vices  and  wayward- 
ness of  the  human  heart,  but  the  consolation  and  the  staff 
demanded  hy  the  weakness  of  humanity.  Consider,  sir, 
in  this  respect,  the  deep  importance  of  your  office,  and 
how  much  good  you  may  do  among  your  people,  by  giv- 
ing them  a  key  to  the  understanding  of  their  own  cha- 
racters, by  detecting  and  exposing  to  them  tlie  intricacies 
of  unchristian  selfishness,  as  well  as  the  delusions  of 
blinded  self-love ;  so  that,  teaching  them  habitually  to  at- 
tend to  their  own  motives,  in  connection  with  duty,  some 
rational  foundation  may  be  laid  for  true  ChrisUan  bene- 
volence. 

"One  word  more,  I  must  say,  with  more  particular 
reference  to  yourself.  I  learn,  with  regret,  that  your  ser. 
mons  have  of  late  assumed  more  of  a  tone  of  melancholy 
than  IS  strictly  consistent  either  with  your  known  good 
sense  or  your  time  of  life.  This  I  sincerely  regret,  be- 
cause to  me  it  is  an  evidence  of  some  internal  suflfering 
on  your  part,  with  the  cause  of  which  it  does  not  become 
nie  to  intermeddle.  But,  permit  me  to  say,  that,  although 
It  IS  very  natural  for  any  public  instructor  to  mix  his  own 
present  feelings  with  what  he  delivers  to  others,  any  pe- 
culiarly gloomy  view  of  human  life  is  nnphilosophical  and 
injurious.  It  is  nnphilosophical,  because,  whatever  may 
be  the  present  sorrows  of  individuals,  such  a  view  of 
things  does  not  agree  with  common  opinion  and  expe- 
rience; for  I  need  not  remind  you  that  human  life  is 
neither  a  state  of  entire  happiness,  nor  the  contrary,  but 
IS  as  the  mind  happens  to  view  it;  and  the  views  of  the 
mind  on  this  subject  are  with  many  in  a  state  of  much 

oscillation,  alt"        '  - 

and  comfort, 
rious,  especial] 

are  a  people  predisposed  to  gloom ;  and'  the  cruel  Ind 
vulgar  system  of  exaggerating  the  terrors  of  death  and 
judgment,  and  even  drawing  terrifying  pictures  of  fiiture 
horrors,  is  never  practised  by  men  of  sense,  but  by  popu- 
larity-hunting fools,  to  catch  the  applause  of  the  vulgar. 

"  Mr.  Bannatyne,"  added  the  old  .minister,  seriously, 
after  a  long  breath,  "  I  must  say,  further,  tliat  I  could 
wish  much  to  live  still  to  see  you  married.  A  minister 
of  the  gospel  should  not  be  long  without  a  companion  in 
his  home,  that  he  may  not  be  subject  to  the  distractions 
of  passion,  or  those  wanderings  of  the  heart,  that  belong 
to  the  solitude  of  the  virtuous  bachelor.  But  forgive  my 
freedom ;  it  is  dictated  only  by  anxiety  for  your  usefulness 
and  happiness. 

"  Finally,  my  friend,"  he  continued,  after  anotlier  [ 
"never  let  your  aims,  in  any  respect,  descend,  I 
either  by  the  clamorous  applause  of  the  base,  or  scared  by 
the  vituperation  of  the  ignorant,  which  few  of  the  wise 
can  at  all  times  escape.  Seek  constantly  the  approbation 
of  the  highest  and  the  best,  along  with  the  approval  of 
rour  own  mmd,  and  a  sense  of  divine  favour. 

"Forgive,  and  yet  think  of,  this  long  advice.  I  feel 
myself  growing  weak,  and  see,  in  the  filmy  dimness  of 
earthly  organs,  that  death  is  drawing  fast  near.  Give 
me  your  hands,  my  friends; — nay,  look  not  so  sad,  fo: 
hope  is  good,  and  I  am  well  content. 

"  Heaven  bless  you !     Heaven  make  you  happy !" 
Why  should  I  dwell  upon  the  death  of  the  righte 
I  saw  and  was  conscious  that  the  livinn-  had  IsiH 
heart! 


IIS  sutyect  are  with  many  in  a  state  of  much 
,  although  generally  on  the  side  of  cheerfulness 
It.  What  I  allude  to  is  often  exceedingly  inju- 
cially  in  this  end  of  tlie  island,— for  the  Scots 


•  pause, 


•my 


conscious  that  the  living  had  laid  it  to 


CHAPTER  VI. 


It  was  some  lime  after  this  my  second  arrival  in  Hillin-r. 
ton,  and  even  after  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kmloch  was  laid  in  tlie 
grave,  ere  I  was  able  to  come  at  such  authentic  particu- 
lars regarding  the  young  minister,  and  the  much  talked 
of  Rebecca  Prior,  as  satisfied  the  craving  curiosity  which 
has  been  raised  in  me  concerning  them. 

I  found  that  after  the  shock  had  somewhat  passed  off, 
which  Mr.  Bannatyne's  mind  had  received  by  the  dis. 
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closures  at  that  painful  scene,  sketched  two  chapters  back; 
and  he  was  able  to  think  calmly,  and  to  endeavour  at 
some  degree  of  resiffnation,  that  he  had  agam  ventured 
down  towards  Lawford  House ;  and  tliough  his  announce- 
ment had  a  startling  and  almost  terrifying  effect  upon 
the  solitary  Rebecca,  botli  herself  and  her  uncle  felt  a  re- 
lief  from  his  visit. 

"  I  am  come  yet  again  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  Lewis,  as 
the  old  gentleman  kindly  offered  him  his  hand,  "  if  you 
will  receive  me,  at  least  once  more,  as  a  well-wishing 
friend  and  your  minister ;  for,  to  say  truth,  I  feel  that  ' 
cannot  all  at  once  wean  myself  from  society  in  which 
have  enjoyed  so  many  happy  hours, 


'  Mr.  Bannatyne,  you  are  welcome  !"  was  all  that  Mr. 
Prior  said;  and  he  spoke  llie  words  emphatically,  and 
with  some  emotion,  as  he  shook  the  young  clergyman  by 
the  hand.  He  then  stood  still,  and  gazed  involuntarily 
as  the  latter  turned  to  address  Rebecca,  as  one  does  upon 
an  experiment,  of  the  result  of  which  he  is  an.xiously 
uncertain. 

That  meeting  between  the  two  was  certainly 
embarrassing;  for,  in  spite  of  the  trembling  pleasure  that 
was  after  alf  experienced  by  both,  on  finding  themselves 
again  in  presence  of  each  other,  the  sense  of  humiliation, 
and  something  like  dread,  on  the  part  of  Rebecca,  was  so 
acute  during  the  whole  time  they  were  together,  and 
stifled  feelings  so  mingled  with  compassion  in  the  breast 
of  the  minister,  that  a  few  guarded  sentences  was  all  that 
either  would  venture  to  utter.  This  proceeding  had,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  a  deceiving  effect ;  it  was  but  like  the 
rainy  haze,  that  excluding  from  view  the  April  sun,  serves, 
instead  of  concealing,  to  add  the  charms  of  awakened 
fancy  to  the  pure  brightness  and  warmth  which  gl 
the  heavens ;  and  which,  though  it  cannot  be  seen  through 
the  streaming  obscurity,  is  felt  and  known  to  be  " 
behind  it.  In  this  spirit  Lewis  sat  with  her  for  a  brief 
space  of  time ;  and,  after  exchanging  a  few  enquiries  an 
observations,  chiefly  with  her  uncle,  he  rose  to  take  hi 
leave. 

"  It  will  bo  a  happiness  for  us  to  sec  you  at  Lawfor 
still,  sometimes"  said   Mr.  Prior,  looking  with  solem 


Lawford  seemed  accompanied  with  such  sadness,  if  not 
mystery,  that,  even  wliilo  he  was  reverenced  as  tlie  best 
of  men,  he  was  looked  upon  with  a  species  of  undefined 
sympathy. 

Meantime,  his  acquaintance  witli  Rebecca  became 
nore  affectionately  unreserved,  as  time  and  intercourse 
trengthened  their  own  ininds  and  increased  their  mu- 
tual confidence.  Endeavouring  to  regard  each  other  as 
brother  and  sister,  their  tenderness  was  unspeakable;  and 
even  the  good  and  venerable  Mr.  Prior  himself  seemed 
to  delight  in  witnessing  their  more  than  earthly  affec- 
ion.  But  though  they  were  all  in  all  to  each  other, 
ven  in  this  strange  situation  of  consented  celibacy,  anx- 
iety and  dread  regarding  what  might  happen  hereafter 
would  often  throw  a  damp  over  their  warmest  feelings, 
that  still  contended  against  the  constant  restraints  of 
their  watchfulness  over  themselves. 

The  peculiar  predicament  of  these  two  interesting  per 
sons  began  now  to  be  partly  surmised  by  the  people  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  very  rustics,  who  lived  among 
the  hills  above,  as  well  as  the  villagers  of  Hillingti 
near,  would  watch  them  curiously  as  they  were  occ 
sionally  seen  together ;  for  the  prying  whisper  of  rustic 
interest,  as  well  as  of  sympathetic  feeling  and  respect, 
had  prepared  every  one  who  passed  them,  for  some 
understanding  of  their  strange  situation.  It  was  thought 
melancholy  to  see  two  persons,  so  young  and  so  formed 
for  happiness  and  for  each  other,  walking  distantly  toge- 
ther  as  the  tenderest  and  the  most  constant  of  friends, 
yet  relatively  so  placed  ; — as  they  went  on  heartlessly 
towards  the  village,  on  occasion,  the  grave  uncle  of  Re- 
becca stepping  on  in  solemn  taciturnity  by  their  side ;  oi 
as  they  might  sometimes  be  observed  from  the  Iiigh  road 
above  the  hollow,  on  any  quiet  lowering  evening. 


meaning  in  his  face. 


to  understand  the 


footing  upon  whicli  even  our  minister  must  bo  received 
into  this  solitary  mansion." 

Mr.  Bannatyne  bowed  rcspectiVilly,  as  he  pressed  tlie 
old  gentleman's  hand,  but  made  no  reply.  He  then  turned 
to  Rebecca,  and  took  her  trembling  fingers,  while  the 
uncle  walked  to  the  window,  that  he  might  not  seem  to 
observe  them. 

"  I  could  wish  you  to  come  again  to  us,  Lewis,"  said 
Rebecca,  in  the  half  whisper  of  suppressed  feeling.  "Come 
sometimes  still  as — as  my  uncle's  friend  and  mine.  Tl 
pale  tenants  of  the  cloisters  tliomsclvcs  in  former  ages, 
who,  like  me,  had  no  hopes  but  towards  another  world, 
might,  at  times,  as  wc  read,_be  permitted  a  distant  cor- 
respondence with  those  on  wliom  their  thoughts  had  once 
dared  to  dwell, — those,  at  least,  who  ministered  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Heaven.     But,  may  I  beg " 

She  wilhdrtw  her  hand  hastily,  without  finishing  the 
sentence,  as  if  tlie  touch  of  his  fingers,  and  her  increasing 
emotion,  had  suddenly  alarmed  her ;  and,  turning  upon 
him  a  melancholy  glance,  as  formerly,  tiie  two,  without 
furtlier  speccli,  sadly  separated. 

Tliese  visits   were  repeated  at  intervals  of  s 
tance,  and  became  again,  to  both,  a  sort  of  dubious  and 
dull  consolation ;  for  it  was  long  before  they  could  get 
accustomed  to  each  other's  society  ;  he  obliged  to  view 
her  in  this  new  and  melanclioly  light,  and  slic  witli  tl 
consciousness  tliat  he,  on  whom  her  thoughts  iiivolu 
tarily  dwelt,  must  tliink  of  her  only  in  association  wi 
the  most  liuiniliating  calamity  that  can  afflict  liumanity 
Yet  did  not  mutual  admiration  at  all  abate,  but  seemed 
rather  to   increase,  with  increasing  e.vperience  of  each 
other's  disinterested  resignation.     But  then  as  the  smo- 
thered flame  of  affection  burned  purer,  and  more  intensely, 
a  kind  look,  or  a  tender  word,  would  often  kindle  feelinge 
which  were  almost  too  trying  for  mere  humanity. 

A  laborious  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  ministry  be- 
came now  more  than  ever  the  consolation  and  the  refuge 
of  the  unfortunate  Bannatyne ;  and  the  solemn  last 
words  of  his  sage  predecessor  seemed  yet  to  sound  in  hit 
cars  like  the  voice  of  inspiration.  His  people,  and  par 
licularly  his  wealthier  parishioners,  while  they  held  bin 
in  veneration,  beyond  what  his  years  demanded,  yet 
looked  upon  him  almost  with  something  like  wonder. 
He  now  lived  so  secluded  and  eompanionless,  a  baeheloi 
still,  in  the  large  empty  manse,  of  which  he  had  taken 
possession  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Kinloch ;  and  his  deport- 
ment was  so  serious,  yet  his  address  was  so  mild  ;  he 
was  so  reserved,  except  upon  matters  of  duty  ;  and 
comings  and  goings  to  and   from  the  solitary  hollow  of 


g,"  with  looks  of  disappointed  yet  resigned  af- 
fection, taking  their  lingering  stroll  by  themselves,  or 
the  low  level  sod  by  the  black  rippling  streamlet  of  Law 
ford. 

Surely,  Rebecca,"  he  said  to  her,  one  evening,  a; 
they  wandered  together,  "  surely  it  is  at  least  possible 
you  may  be  deceiving  yourself  regarding  this  dread 
malady  of  your  family,  and  that  you  may  be  thinking  of 
it  too  seriously  ?  Nay,  pray  do  not  stop  me  this  once, 
for  it  is  seldom  we  have  such  an  opportunity  of  convers- 
ng  unwitnessed ;  and  we  are  sufficiently  intimate  now, 
methinks,  to  reason  this  subject  with  calmness." 

Believe  me,  Lewis,"  she  replied,  earnestly,  "  you  will 
find  that  it  would  be  much  safer  for  us  both  to  avoid  a 
object  of  such  painful  delicacy  :  I  could  wish  that  you 
had  not  even  now  hinted  at  it.  But  think  you  1  could 
have  decided  upon  treating  you  as  I  did,  from  your  first 
coming  to  Lawford — that  I  could  afterwards  have  strung 
up  my  resolution  to  drive  you  from  our  house,  by  making 
a  disclosure  that  was  to  be  the  means  of  separating 
for  ever  ?  Think  you  that  I  could  have  determined 
upon  degrading  myself  in  your  eyes,  and  giving  up  all 
that  is  dear  to  a  woman's  heart,  and  that  I  could  have 
lived  so  long  this  sad  life,  to  end  but  with  the  grave,  hav- 
ing neither  present  joy  nor  future  hope,  without  having 
passed  many  an  hour  of  heavy  reflection,  upon  all  that  I 
know  of  the  past,  and  all  that  I  dare  not  think  of  in  t" 
future ;  or  without  a  sore  struggle  with  the  feeUngs 
nature  ?  It  is  better,  my  friend,  much  better,  for  us 
never  again  to  speak  upon  this  subject." 

"  And  yet,  Rebecca,"  he  replied,  in  the  subdued  tone 
of  sadness  which  was  now  become  habitual  to  him,  "  as 
I  walk  for  hours  together  in  my  solitary  apartment  in 
Hillington  Manse,  pondering  on  the  sad  circumstances 
of  our  peculiar  fate,  I  sometimes  think  that  we  may  be 
all  this  while  deceiving  ourselves  by  imaginary  terrors, 
and  that  the  time  may  come  when  we  may  conclude  that 
we  have  been  needlessly  suffering  under  a  scaring  delu- 
sion. When  I  reflect,  Rebecca,  on  the  superiority  of 
your  mind,  as  daily  evinced  in  the  delightful  conversa- 
tions we  have  enjoyed  together,  I  cannot  think  that 
such  a  heart  and  such  an  intellect  should  ever  become 
wrecked  under  so  awful  a  visitation.  Pray  allow  me  t( 
go  on :  my  thoughts  are  awakened  by  my  own  cxperi 
ence  of  you.  No,  Rebecca,  I  will  not  continue  to  be 
lieve  that  such  a  fate  can  ever  be  in  reserve  for  so  gifted 
a  mind  as  I  have  found  yours  to  be." 

"  My  dear    and    valued   friend,"  she   said,  her  voice 
trembling  from  her  feelings,  "  do  not,  by  your  perr-- 
sion,  try  to  unsettle  my  thoughts.     Would  you  have 
to  confess  to  you,  with  an  unguarded  tongue,  what  n 
own  heart  feels  when  you  are  absent  from  me,  and  w 
the  leaden  spirit  of  solitude  and  seclusion  comes  \ 
dead  oppression  over  my  sinking  heart  ?     Would   you 
have  me,  Lewis,  to  speak  of  a  woman's  feelings,  whose 
own  bosom  is  unable  to  carry  her  bursting  affections  ?" 
"  I  pray  you  calm  this  emotion,  Rebecca,  and  lot 


still  discuss  this  matter,  painful  though  it  be.  My  mind 
misgives  me  upon  the  subject  of  your  apprehensions, 
every  day's  observation ;  and  1  may  not  lightly  en- 
courage you  in  a  fancy  so  exceedingly  serious,  if  it  bears 
the  slightest  appearance  of  delusion." 

■  think  you,  Lewis,"  she  continued,  "  thai,  during 
the  long  progress  of  this  sore  trial,  I  have  not  meditated 
3  melancholy  cases  of  my  ancestors,  for  ten  gene- 
bygone,  and  reasoned  upon  every  view  of  the 
painful  subject,  until  my  heart  became  faint  with  the  in- 
tensity of  my  own  reflections ;  and  yet  I  could  see  no 
way  of  escape  from  the  sacrifice  required  of  me ;  but  by 
a  weak  reliance  upon  a  bare  possibility,  or  a  wilful  de- 
reliction from  that  principle,  by  which,  in  the  strength 
of  Heaven,  I  trust  I  shall  always  be  guided.  But  I  am 
the  last,  and  I  shall  be  the  last,  of  an  unhappy  race  ! 
alas  !  unhappy,  indeed  !"  she  repeated,  her  voice  sink- 
g  again  into  its  former  tone  of  reflective  pathos ;  "  for 
the  amiable  and  the  virtuous  have  become  involved, 
through  me,  in  the  meshes  of  our  private  calamities. 
Forgive  me,  Lewis :  I  know  that  it  has  been  my  fate 
to  be  the  destroyer  even  of  your  peace;  I  am  aware 
you  will  hereafter  say,  it  had  been  happy  for  us 
had  we  never  met  Had  that  been  the  case,  I  might  have 
borne  my  private  regrets  with  comparative  resignation." 

"  Rebecca,  you  may  be  bearing  griefs  which  Heaven    . 
has  not  laid  upon  you.     I  would,  and  will,,  bear  with  you  ^ 
myself— bear  with  you,  and   share  with  you  whatever  ^" 
sorrows  it  may  please  Providence  to  cause  you  to  suffer, 
in  reality  and  in  truth— but  this  sad  anticipation  of  evil, 
this  prospective  grief,  is,  forgive  me,  Rebecca,  it  is  wear- 
ing you  to  the  grave." 

"  Oh,  my  friend,  do  not  insist  upon  this  fancy  !  you  are 
wandering  from  the  point  about  which  I  would  speak  to 
you.  I  know  my  own  situation  :  I  am  resigned  to  my 
fate — a  fate  which,  sooner  or  later,  is  as  sure  to  be  mine,  h 
as  it  has  been  of  my  ancestors — but  you,  your  path  of 
duty  is  different.  It  is  now  fit,  Lewis,  that  you  should, 
from  henceforth,  consider  me  as  I  am,  and  as  I  am  to 
be  ;  and  seek  for  yourself  anotlier  destiny." 

What  strange  language  is  this,  Rebecca  ?" 
It  is  proper  language,  Lewis ;  these  are  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness.  Listen  to  me :  why  should  two 
3  miserable  when  the  hand  of  Heaven  is  laid  only  upon 
ae  ?  Why  will  you  voluntarily  extend  the  afflictions  of 
rovidenee  farther  than  God  himself  has  designed  tlicm 
to  extend  ?  Nay,  patience,  sir,  and  I  will  explain.  Since 
'  I  can  never  be  united,  oh,  my  friend  !  let  your 
thoughts  of  tenderness  be  turned  to  some  other  object ; 
consider  your  duty  to  yourself,  to  God  whom  you  serve, 
to  the  people  of  whom  you  have  taken  the  oversight. 
Lewis,  do  not  look  so,  but  think  of  this — think  of  it  for 
my  sake ;  and  were  you — were  you  once  united  to  one 
who  might  be  worthy  of  you,  should  the  unhappy  malady 
of  my  family  at  any  time  overtake  me,  and  my  weak 
reason  give  way  under  the  decree  of  Heaven,  I  might 
receive  from  you,  as  my  minister,  the  comforts  and  con- 
solations of  the  gospel  of  peace.     Will  you  not  speak  ?" 

"  Rebecca !  do  I  really  hear  aright  ?  am  I  to  receive 
this  torture  from  you  ? 

"  I  beseech  you,  my  friend,  to  think  seriously  of  what 
I  say.  Do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be  thus  unhappy  in 
your  youth,  because  /  am  luifortunate  :  I  appeal  to  your- 
self, to  your  sense  of  duly,  and  your  opportunities  of  use- 
fulness—I appeal  to  the  religion  that  you  teach,  and  the 
God  whom  you  have  undertaken  to  serve.  I  charge  you, 
the  name  of  the  souls  of  which  you  have  taken  the 
charge,  and  for  whom  you  must  give  an  account  at  the 
day  of  judgment." 

Rebecca,  for  mercy's  sake,  do  not  speak  thus.  Can 
you  expect  the  heart  to  tear  itself  asunder  by  its  own 
■  Think  you  that  even  Heaven  expects  what  is  in- 
consistent with  the  weakness  of  human  nature  ?  Rebec- 
ca, my  dear  Rebecca !  promise  me  not  to  speak  of  this 
ubject  again." 

"  I  wifl,  Lewis,  I  will  speak  of  it !"  she  exclaimed; 
drying  the  tears  that  rained  down  her  cheeks :  "  I  am 
convinced  it  is  the  straight  path  of  duty  for  us  both  ;  and 
obedience  to  duty  always  brings  calm  to  the  mind. 
Think— tliink  of  this." 

This  unexpected  proposition — this  noble  disinterested- 
ness—this sacrifice  of  self  beyond  human  capability, 
deeply  affected  his  elevated  mind. 

A  passionate  reply  was  on  the  minister's  tongue,  when 
the  approach  of  Mr.  Prior  put  an  end  to  this  scene  of 
agitated  excitement. 
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CHAPTER  VXI. 

Another  long  winter  liad  about  thi 
and  again  I  erept  out  from  my 
Balgownie  Brae ;  for  the  weather  was  becoming  soft  and 
mild,  tlie  green  herbage  of  the  field  was  sprouting  lively 
up  from  the  holms  of  Clydesdale— the  spring 
entirely  melted  the  snow  which  had  so  long  rested  on 
the  bald  summit  of  Benlomond,  and  now  glinted  plea, 
santly  at  e'en  o'er  tlie  fells  of  Strathblane ;  for  the  last 
blasts  of  Yule  were  forgotten  in  the  valleys,  -und  the  time 
of  the  singing  of  birds  was  come. 

It  was  pleasant  to  me  to  hear  tiie  rejoicings  ofnat 
as,  with  my  leathern  wallet  again  on  my  slloulder, 
my  staff  in  my  hand,  I  once  more  "  took  the  road,"  i 
liumming  to  myself  some  pleasant  madrigal  as  I  went 
along,  or  chanting,  like  the  singing  birds  around  me, 
some  cheerful  and  commendable  chant,  I  wandered  " 
to  see  my  old  friends  here  and  there  in  the  world,  and  to 
gather  up  the  gleanings  of  my  former  adventures. 

But  not  being  particularly  hurried  for  time,  I, 
my  besetting  fashion,  so  lingered  about  this  place  and  the 
otlier ;  and  had,  in  truth,  so  many  hands  to  sliake. 
healths  to  drink,  to  this  body,  and  the  next  body,  on  my 
way ;  that,  in  spite  of  my  original  intention,  it  was  far 
tov.'ards  summer  before  I  passed  tlie  high-road  that  over, 
looked  the  green  hollow  of  Lawford,  and  the  foliage  be. 
yond  interrupted  my  view,  so  that  I  was  almost  within 
the  streets  of  the  town,  before  I  had  a  peep  of  the  ro- 
mantic old  steeple  of  Hillington. 

"  Ye're  welcome,  sir,"  said  the  sonsie  landlady  of  the 
inn,  curtsying  long  before  I  drew  near  her  door  ;  "  I'm 
glad  to  see  you  in  Hillington  again,  so  just  step  in  iiere 
to  the  garden  parlour,  for  I  ken  you  lilie  to  hear  the 
birds,  and  to  look  out  at  the  bonny  blue  hills  of  Dunei 
roch.  Now,  sir,  just  sit  ye  down  in  your  ain  leather 
chair,  while  I  get  the  supper  ready,  for  I  hae  raiekle 
news  to  tell  yoa  about  the  gentles  of  this  country." 

I  had  liardly  swallowed  my  broiled  chicken,  and  three 
fourths  of  a  sweet  fresh  trout  that  was  set  before 
was  just  nibbling  at  a  bit  of  crumpy  oaten  cake  to  give 
a  goal  to  my  cheese  and  my  dram  of  brandy,  when  i 
came  the  landlady  again,  and  bustled  about  me  in  tl 
kindest  manner,  expecting  that  I  would  give  her  tl 
pleasure  of  telling  me  all  the  circumjacent  gossip  which 
she  had  been  hoarding  for  me  ever  since  I  had  formerly 
left  the  neighbourhood.  It  suited  my  humour,  however, 
by  assuming  at  first  a  grave  taciturnity,  to  coquet  for  a 
time  with  her  evident  incontinence  of  womanly  clishma- 
claycr ;  but  my  nature  was  not  so  made  for  cruelty  as  to 
continue  this  long,  so  at  length  I  allowed  her  to  open 
upon  me  all  that  she  had  to  say. 

The  first  great  event  which  she  had  to  inform  me 
of  was,  that  the  Laird  of  Glaunderaton's  red-haired 
daughter  had  actually  got  a  husband  at  last,  and  was 
now  fairly  married  and  oft';  which  was  a  great  relief  not 
only  to  the  old  man  and  all  the  family  in  Glaunderston 
house,  but  even,  in  one  sense,  to  the  whole  village  itself; 
" for,"  said  my  landlad v,  "I  have  been  maid,  wife, 
and  widow  myself  for  many  years,  and  I  know  what  it 
is  perfectly  weel ;  but  I  never  heard  such  a  moan  and  a 
lamentation  for  the  want  of  a  husband  in  the  course  of 
my  life,  as  was  made  about  the  weary  disippointmi.-n1- 
of  Miss  Nelly  M'Gilvray  of  Glaunderston.  But,  than!. 
God,  she's  married  now,  and  that's  a  blessing." 

The  other  pait  of  the  landlady's  news  was,  that  lliri . 
had  lately  come  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood  a  very  c\ 
traordinary  and  licntspeekle  gentleman,  whose  preseiK  > 
was  likely  to  have  more  than  common  influence  in  ce: 
tain  quarters  in  tlie  parish,  and  who,  in  short,  had  sonic- 
how  been  known  to  Mr.  Prior  of  the  holm  ;  but,  at 
all  events,  he  had  already,  more  than  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours, tlicir  minister  alone  excepted,  got  a  footing  among 
the  secluded  family  at  Lawford. 

My  landlady  gave  me  a  very  strange  account  of  this 
gentleman,  such  as  made  it  difficult  tor  me,  for  a  conside- 
rable time,  to  judge  what  his  red  character  actually  was, 
and  what  were  likely  to  be  the  efi'ects  of  his  increasing 
intercourse  with  persons  so  reserved  in  their  habits,  and 
generally  so  retired  as  both  the  Priors  and  their  friend 
Mr.  Bannatyne  were  well  known  to  be.  But  what  the 
worthy  woman  said  of  him  amounted  to  tiiis — that  he 
was  a  long-headed  and  a  travelled  man  ;  "  for  he  had 
been,"  she  said,  "  far  abroad,  at  Seringapatam,  and  the 
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Whether  this  gentleman  had  onec  been  a  voyager  with 
Captain  Cook,  or  travelled  with  the  great  Baron  Mun- 
chausen liimself,  was  not  clearly  determined  ;  but  cer- 
tainly he  must  have  seen  a  deal  of  killing  and  slaying 
abroad,  for  he  talked  of  the  taking  off  of  heads,  and  the 
destruction  of  whole  cities,  with  c-ittraordinary  coolness 
and  complacency  ;  and  hardly  less  so  of  the  unfortunate 
inmates  of  the  various  prisons  and  magdalens  on  the 
continent,  which  it  had  been  also  his  fortune  to  visit  in 

This  was  a  sort  of  information,  however,  that  it  had 
often  been  my  fortune  to  be  obliged  to  unravel ;  and  thus 
much  I,  at  least  for  the  present,  was  able  to  conclude 
that  this  Mr.  or  Dr.  Heywood  (for  that  was  the  nami 
the  new  resident)  was  no  common  person,  at  least  for  his 
information  and  his  opinions.  I  gathered  further,  from 
the  whole  tone  of  the  landlady's  remarks,  that  his  pre- 
sence had  a  decidedly  favourable  effect  upon  tlie  spirits 
of  those  for  whom  I  felt  so  much  interest. 

Dr.  Heywood,  as  I  afterwards  found,  had  actually 
practised  as  a  physician  abroad  ;  but  having,  on  his  re- 
turn, made  choice  of  this  hilly  and  romantic  parish  for 
air,  had  now  retired  to  live  in  it  upon  the  fortune  whicli 
he  had  acquired.  The  family  of  the  Priors  was  too  con- 
spicuous and  remarkable  for  him  to  remain  long  unac- 
quainted with  whatever  was  known  regarding  their 
character  and  history  ;  and,  having  procured  first  an  in- 
troduction to  the  minister,  he  was  soon  enabled,  through 
him,  to  form  some  acquaintance  with  a  family  about 
whom  his  curiosity,  from  what  he  had  learned,  had  been 
strongly  ctcited. 

Hearing  that  the  secluded  family  at  Lawford  had  at 
length  added  this  gentleman  to  the  narrow  circle  of  its 
acquaintance,  I  took  some  pains  to  ascertain  his  charac- 
ter ;  especially  as  a  manifest  influence  over  all  became 
the  result  of  his  visits.  I  thought  him  at  first  too  much 
of  a  theorising  philosopher,  who  made  his  infcrination 
subservient  to  those  fancies  which  the  very  benevolence 
of  his  disposition  had  led  him  to  indulge.  Upon  getting 
into  some  intimacy  with  him,  1  found,  however,  that  he 
had  only  accustomed  himself  to  reason  too  generally  ;  to 
view  human  beings  too  much  in  n);w  >  -  ;  .  ik!  f  >  dr  !\v 
grand  conclusions  from  the  compari,-.;,  •! 

the  computation  of  numbers.  He  scei,, 
too  highly  of  what  frail  man  could  dn  m  ;i .;  m-  lue  ui 
trieate  course  of  his  destiny,  and  in  guiuiiig  ux  i.elin  of 
his  own  happiness.  His  mind,  occupied  with  the  sum 
total  of  conclusions,  rested  little  on  individuality,  and 
was  impatient  of  detail ;  so,  though  his  information  was 
undoubtedly  great,  and  his  purposes  noble,  he  had  seen 
so  much  of  mankind,  that  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  sec 
clearly  n  man. 

The  singular  situation  of  the  minister  and  Rehecea, 
whicli  was  now  no  secret  in  the  neighbourhood,  Iiad  so 
impressed  Dr.  Heywoody  that  the  excessive  delicacy  of 
the  one  subject,  and  the  evident  shrinking  from  it  of  all 
concerned,   could    not   hinder   him   from   grnduolly  ap- 


awake  as  from  a  dream ;  and,  though  Rebecca  remon- 
strated strongly  with  her  uncle,  against  again  disturbing 
her  tranquil  melancholy,  by  the  discussion  of  a  subject 
upon  which  she  dared  not  think  with  the  least  hope,  the 
very  night  following  was  appointed  for  talking  it  over 
with  the  anxious  pliysieian. 


Prior  family,  wlili  ;i 

from  the  acquainl;]],       >  \i    ,  i         ■[ ;  ,  -   !  \  , 

"  ilory,  and  the  u--'  li'    in  i-l  ■  <  >'' i :'    ■■''-;el!ie    d,     u 
these  facts  was,  that  not  e\ery  one,  but  only  a  m;ijuril 
of  Mr.  Prior's  ancestors  had  been  afflicted  with  the  iearl 
lady  of  his  house:  and  that  it  never,  except  in  two  ca- 
1,  had  appeared  throughout  the  female  line. 
The    effect   which   the   mention    of   some   of   these 
ngs,  and  of  tlie  hints  that  followed  them,  had   upon 
Rebecca  one  evening,  when,  in  presence  of  Mr.  Banna- 
tyne, the   doctor  proceeded   to  urge  them,  was  such  as 
instantly  to  put  a  stoji  to  the  conversation  at  that  time. 
Lewis,  however,  and  even   Mr.  Prior  himself,  begin  to 


CII.A.PTER  VIII. 
There  never  was  before  seen,  in  the  fruitful  month  of 
September,  so  peculiar  a  day  as  that  which  followed  the 
one  on  which  was  made  toUebt'cea  the  unexpected  com- 
municatiun  reeorded  in  the  hist  cha])tor ;  for  who  would 
expect  the  gusty  blasts  of  March,  or  the  shining  showers 
of  April,  in  the  teeming  season  of  autamn,  or  to  see  the 
clouds  and  storms  of  dreary  winter  swcephig  athwart 
green  ineadow-s,  and  shaking  the  trees  hi  the  woods  of 
Lawford,  while  the  birds  of  summer  yet  stag  in  the 
boughs,  and  the  foliage  had  nbt  yet  taken  the  painter's 
tint,  which  renders  it  more  interesting  while  prognosti- 
cating its  speedy  decay  ? 

It  had  been  the  habit  of  Mr.  Prior,  in  watching  over 
the  mental  health  of  his  beloved  niece,  whenever  he  saw 
her  in  any  unusual  state  of  spirits,  to  drive  off  to  some 
distance,  exploring  all  the  cross-roads  and  long  valleys 
within  twenty  miles,  and  lingering  only  where  nature 
was  most  attractive,  but  seldom  visiting  the  great  towns, 
or  mixing  with  any  oflered  society.  On  the  morning  of 
this  day,  he  observed  that  the  equilibrium  of  her  spirits' 
was  evidently  disturbed;.  She  coiifcssed  that  she  had 
rested  ill  through  the  night ;  for  hope;  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  her  reason,  had  begun  to  intrude  with  flatter- 
ing/icr/wpses  into  her  faiiey,and  her  inward  dread  was, 
of  allowing  her  thoughts  to  be  further  troubled  by  wishes 
and  reasonings  which  might  only  end  in  adding  bitter- 
ness to  a  fate  to  which  she  had  thought  herself  quite 
reconciled.  But  the  variegated  scenery  of  a  favourite 
part  of  the  country,  through  which  her  considerate  un- 
cle judiciously  brought  her,  together  with  his  own  cheer- 
ful conversation  by  the  way,  tended  materially  to  refresh 
and  settle  her  mind  ;  and  even  the  strange  chahgeable- 
ness  of  the  autumnal  day,  and  the  picturesque  drifting 
of  the  occasional  storm  along  tlie  speckled  plain  spread 
out  beneath  her,  had  that  grateful  effect  upon  her  excited 
thoughts,  which  the  everlasting  language  of  pure  nature 
lias  ever  had  upon  minds  of  great  sensibility. 

They  had  proceeded  a  considerable  way  by  a  route 
lliat  was  rather  new  to  tliem,  and  were  returning  to- 
wards home  as  the  day  advanced,  when,  as  they  prftceed- 
ed  slowly  down  a  i.  i ;  ■.  m,'  i-I.d  lane,  info  which 
Mr.  Prior,  who  ini  !       '  1  '  e     n   his  knowledge  of 

localities,  had  led  Id  .i        ,.  lalion  was  interrupt- 

ed by  the  coachman  -e  i  ;'iie'  ;;>ii  lu  inform  them  that 
road  on  which  Ihey  weie  was  ao  thoroughfare,  and 
terminated,  as  he  could  see,  in  a  private  property  in 
front  of  them  ;  that,  in  fact,  tliey  had  lost  their  way  ;  and 
that  he  could  not  even  turn  the  carriage  conveniently, 
withoiJt  proceeding  forward,  and  getting  within  the  gale 
of  this  unknown  demesne. 

cannot  possibly  take  such  a  liberty,"  said  Mr. 
Prior,  with  his  habitual  reserve  and  delicacy. 

"I  dare  not  attempt  to  turn  here,  sir,"  said  the  man, 
"  Know  you  the  name  of  the  property  before  us  ?"  said 
Mr.  Prior,  looking  out. 

"I  think  it  must  be  Bicknel  Hill,  sir,"  said  the  man 

'  owned  by  Mr.  Dryburgh,  that  is,  Dryburgh  of  Bick- 

lel." 

"  Surely  I  have  heard  that  name,"  said  Mr.  Prior,  re- 

I.  I  poating  it.     "Rebecca,  my  dear,"  he  added,  turning  to 

I  -  jhi^  iiif'r,  "is  not  that  the  name  of  the  person  whom  we 

',■  :vfi   had   some  time  ago  married  the  daughter  of  our 

11  ^I'Gilvray  of  Glaunderston  ?" 
'  ,!  \  as  some  such  name,"  she  said:  " but,  for  Ilca- 
,  ,id  .  akc,  sir,  do  not  let  us  go  within  a  mile  of  such 
}■,  jieople.  That  horrid  woman  will  be  sure  to  fasten  her- 
self upon  us  in  some  way,  if  \vc  (,'iiter  within  the  pate." 
"  Let  not  that  trouble  you,  Rebecca,"  said  Mr.  Prior, 
good-liumourcdiy  :  "  the  lady's  f'atlicr  and  I  are  old  neigh- 
bours. Drive  on,  John  ;"— and  in  five  minutes  .after  they 
were  stopped  by  a  small  lodge,*  out  of  which  issued  an 
old  grumbling  man,  who,  with  some  difficulty,  admitted 
them  through  the  rickety  gate  into  the  old  avenue  of 
Bicknel  Hill. 

When  within  the  gate,  they  found  the  ill-kept  road  so 
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narrow,  and  the  elm  trees  of  the  straight  avunue  so  close, 
that  it  was  Impossible  for  them,  with  either  decency  or 
safety,  to  turn  and  go  back,  without  proceeding  to  the 
very  door  of  the  old  mansion ;  and  this,  of  course,  re- 
quired Mr.  Prior,  in  spite  of  the  dread  of  Rebecca,  to 
send  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Dry  burgh,  of  whom  he  had 
a  slight  knowledge,  to  apologise  for  his  intrusion,  and  to 
enquire  his  way. 

As  they  proceeded  forward,  however,  both  found  their 
attention  arrested  by  many  objects  around  tliem,  which 
they  could  not  possibly  have  expected  to  find  in  any 
civilised  country-gentleman's  property.  Such  a  tamper- 
ing, by  abused  art,  with  graceful  nature,  appeared  in 
every  thing  they  saw,  that  the  assemblage  of  inanimate 
objects,  when  taken  together,  assumed  a  positive  ex- 
pression ;  and,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Prior's  grave  disposition, 
he  could  hardly  forbear  laughing  aloud  at  the  toul  ensem- 
ble of  the  laird  of  Bicknel's  house  and  property.  The 
scene  into  which  tliey  had  thus  accidentally  been  intro- 
duced was  certainly  an  unlooked-for  diversion  to  both  : 
such  an  olla  podrida  of  whatever  was  useful  and  orna- 
mental, natural  and  artificial,  graceful  and  ridiculous',  all 
hidden  among  the  leafy  luxury  of  nature,  or  staring  out 
in  the  pedantic  elaboration  of  art,  as  appeared  in  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  Dryburgh,  never,  perhaps,  was  before 
seen.  The  place  was  all  wild,  and  yet  it  was  all  garden, 
and  park,  and  plantation  :  still  it  was  neither  ;  but  a  eon- 
tiision  of  clumps,  liedges,  gates,  grottoes,  whale's  jaw- 
bones joined  like  Gothic  arches,  wooden  lions  grinning 
at  the  gates,  with  black  painted  eyes  and  red  mouths, 
shooting  Cupids,  and  brawny  figures  that  ladies  dared  not 
look  at,  summer  seats  and  bowers  such  as  never  was  be- 
fore seen  or  invented.  How  the  man  could  have  got  to- 
gether such  a  collection  of  absurdities,  in  this  inland 
quarter  of  Scotland,  as  encumbered  and  made  ridiculous 
his  unfortunate  grounds,  was  perfectly  astonishing  ;  but, 
from  the  figure-head-like  objects  tliat  were  stuck  on  the 
ends  of  an  old  wall  that  flanked  the  garden,  as  well  as 
the  mast-like  fiagstaffs,  and  ropes,  and  twirling  vanes, 
that  shot  up  among  the  foliage  at  the  end  of  the  stables, 
the  proprietor  might  have  been  taken  for  a  retired  port- 
admiral,  while  the  judgment  was  again  disconcerted  by 
numbers  of  wooden  men  and  women,  standing  in  various 
altitudes,  at  tile  angles  and  entrances,  reminding  one  of 
the  painted  Neptunes  and  shameless  Venuses  who  adorn 
those  delectable  retreats  of  elegance,  the  tea-gardens  of 
the  metropolis. 

Nor  was  the  house  itself,  a  tall,  old-maidish  form  of  a 
building  much  less  laughable.  It  seemed  perfectly  rid- 
dled with  small  holes  of  windows,  which  seemed  to  grin 
down  upon  the  beholder  up  and  up  to  the  very  slates  of 
the  roof.  And  then,  when  the  eye  turned  itself  aloft  so 
far,  a  crowd  of  long  toppling  chimneys  appeared,  bris- 
tling up  into  the  very  clouds,  and  filling  the  spectator 
with  alarm  lest  every  blast  of  wind,  where  wind  was  no 
rarity,  should  cause  these  ill-formed  giants,  who  carried 
their  heads  so  high,  to  precipitate  themselves  down, 
through  the  roof,  upon  tlie  unfortunate  tenants  of  this 
dangerous  mansion. 

But,  as  if  tlie  building  were  not  already  sufSeiently 
ridiculous,  the  present  laird,  on  the  occasion  of  his  mar- 
riage, had  caused  to  be  placed,  in  front  of  the  door,  two 
stumpy  round  pillars,  of  the  composite  order,  and  other 
absurdities,  by  way  of  a  porch,  which  entirely  darkened 
several  of  the  small  windows,  and  had  united  at  the  foot 
of  each  gable  end  two  low  hulking  round  houses  of  a 
different-coloured  stone  to  the  rest  of  the  building,  which 
he  chose  to  call  wings,  but  which,  as  the  wings  of  Mer- 
cury were  placed  at  his  feet,  seemed  to  have  the  same 
congruity  with  the  tall  figure  above  them. 

The  siglit  of  these  various  outre  objects  was  so  amusing 
to  Rebecca,  as  well  as  to  her  uncle,  that  it  quite  put  her 
in  a  gay  humour,  and  made  her  almost  wish  for,  instead 
of  dreading,  a  sight  of  the  newly-married  couple  within, 
who  owned  so  odd  a  wilderness  of  monstrosities. 

Yet,  when  they  arrived  at  the  entrance,  and  she  ob- 
served the  bustle  that  their  approach  had  created  within, 
and  Mrs.  Dryburgh  already  planted  at  one  of  the  port- 
hole windows,  and  afterwards  at  the  entrance,  she  felt 
some  of  her  former  dread  at  the  idea  of  the  officious  fa- 
miliarity of  such  a  horror. 

"  Bless  me.  Miss  Prior,  who  could  have  thought  to  see 
you  coming  of  your  own  accord  to  visit  me  and  my  hus- 
band, at  Bicknel  Hill !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  coming  forth 
in  person,  and  speaking  from  between  the  stumpy  pillars 
of  the  porch  :  "  really  it  is  such  an  honour.  But,  to  be 
sure,  when  one  is  married,  they  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect  " 

"  We  arc  most  happy  to  see  you,  madam,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Prior,  politely  ;  "  but,  on  this  occasion,  the  visit  is 
somewhat  accidental,  for,  in  truth,  we  had  lost  our  way. 
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when  we  found  ourselves  in  the  lane  leading  to  your 
house,  and,  at  this  hour  in  the  afternoon,  must  be  eon- 
tented  with  enquiring  for  your  health,  and  the  shortest 
way  to  Lawford,  witliout  doing  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
alighting." 

■  't's  not  possible,  Mr.  Prior,"  said  the  lady,  with  true 
Scotch  vulgarity  of  tone,  "  that  ye're  going  away  froni 
my  door  in  that  mann'er,  without  coming  in  and  wishing 
ueel,  now  when  I  am  married.  The  laird,  my  hus- 
band, would  tak  it  quite  as  an  aftVont,  sir,  as  weel  as 
•our  old  neighbour,  my  father,  the  laird  of  Glaunderston, 
f  he  were  to  hear  of  such  a  thing  ;  and  look  you,"  she 
added,  holding  out  her  hand,  elegantly,  to  catch  the 
drops,  "  there's  another  shower  coming  on.  Ye 
;  really  come  into  my  house,  and  see  what  like  my 
gudeman  is.  Miss  Prior.  John  !  Jenny !  Jamie !"  she 
screamed  to  the  staring  servants,  "  what  do  you  stand 
there  glowring  for  ?  Run,  this  moment,  an'  seek  the 
laird.  Ye'll  find  him,  nae  doubt,  on  the  Parnassus  mount, 
up  there  beside  tlie  nine  Mooses,  putting  up  that  long- 
legged  image  o'  the  blind  'Polio," 

The  servants  scampered  off  different  ways ;  and  Mr. 
Prior,  finding  it  vain  lo  argue  with  the  classical  lady, 
who,  as  she  said,  would  take  no  denial,  now,  as  she  was 
married,  alighted  with  Rebecca,  and,  following  their 
hostess  into  a  small  old-lushioncd  apartment,  lighted 
with  seven  or  eight  holes  called  windows,  were  soon 
after  gratified  with  a  sight  of  the  tasteful  Mr.  Dryburgh. 

"  This  is  my  gudeman,"  said  Lady  Bicknel,  introduc- 
ing the  classical  laird,  in  the  person  of  a  rosy-cheeked, 
fair-haired,  lively  man,  with  ashort  neck,  round  shoul- 
ders, and  arms  that  reached  almost  lo  his  knees,  and  al- 
together as  unclassioally  formed  a  being  as  ever  offered 
to  set  up  a  graven  image  in  honour  of  the  ancients. 
The  elegant  admirer  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  was  eco- 
nomically dressed  in  fustian  and  corduroy  ;  an  orange- 
coloured  cotton  handkerchief,  rolled  like  a  bell-rope, 
served  to  fill  up  the  space  between  his  chin  and  his 
shoulders  ;  leather  leggings,  bespattered  with  mud,  en- 
cased his  brawny  limbs,  and  these  were  shod  by  a  pair 
of  enormous  brogues,  wliieh  increased  the  height  of  the 
weaier  by  at  least  an  inch. 

"  Hoo  arc  ye,  Mr.  Prior.'"  said  the  bluff  laird,  with  a 
genuine  Scottish  bow ;  "  and  how  do  ye  do.  Miss  Prior  ? 
dear  me,  mem,  I  never  could  get  a  sight  of  you,  except 
it  might  be  in  Hillington  kirk;  an'  ye're  aye  sao  mini 
an'  sae  mute,  that  I  Uttle  thought  to  hae  seen  you  step- 
ping across  my  floor-head  at  Bicknel  Hdl,  although  we 
ate  sic  near  neighbours,  as  my  gudewife  says." 

"  Deed,  gudeman,"  said  Lady  Bicknel,  "  it's  my  fault 
entirely  ;  for  1  should  hae  renewed  acquaintance  wi' 
Miss  Prior:  but  really  when  folks  get  married,  they 
have  no  time  for  any  thing  :  but  will  ye  not  be  seated. 
Miss  Prior  ?  Na,  na,  ye  must  stay  and  take  a  snack  : 
here,  John!  Jenny!  Geordiel  wiiat  are  ye  standing 
therefor?  bring  in  the  luncheon  this  moment.  Yu'li 
excuse  me.  Miss  Prior,  ye  see  I'm  a  plain  woman,  an' 
we're  a'  plain  country  folksheie  at  Bicknel  Hill." 

There  is  nothing  that  qualifies  the  manifold  afilictions 
from  country  kindness,  from  persons  that  are  in  general 
a  horreur,  but  the  disarming  consideration  that  it  is 
well  meant;  and  in  this  spirit  did  Mr.  Prior  and  Re. 
bccca  suffer  themselves  to  be  set  down  upon  long-backed 
chairs,  having  leathern  seals,  with  a  lunch  placed  before 
them,  principally  consisting  of  a  large  dish  of  coarse 
cold  boiled  beef,  which  would  have  served  as  a  pic-nic 
for  a  dozen  squires  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt ;  and  the 
pressing  solicitations  to  eat  and  drink,  by  the  laird  and 
lady  within,  scorned  lo  bo  seconded  by  the  noisy  voice 
of  the  storm  without,  v/Jiich,  by  this  time,  began  to 
batter  against  the  windows,  and  lo  whirl  about  among 
the  lofty  chimneys  of  the  rocking  mansion. 

"  Take  another  wing  o'  the  pnllet.  Miss  Rebecca," 
insisted  the  lady  :"  the  slorm  fnio  the  hills  makes 
people  hungry.  Dear  rne,  I  declare  ye're  doing  nothing  !" 

"What  did  you  Ihink  of  my  grounds  as  you  came 
along,  Mr.  Prior?"  saiil  the  laird,  after  a  most  polile 
hob-nob  with  the  old  gentleman,  which  helped  materi- 
ally to  clear  his  own  mouth. 

"  You  have  certainly  contrived  to  introduce  consider- 
able variety  into  them,"  said  Mr.  Prior,  politely. 

"  But  don't  you  think,  sir,"  said  the  lady,  striking  in 
across  the  table,  "  that  my  gudeman  there  is  rather  too 
much  given  to  graven  images  of  heathen  idolatry,  whilk 
you  may  have  seen  sentinelled  about  the  grounds  up 
and  down  ?  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Prior,— since  we  marri- 
ed ladies  may  be  allowed  to  speak  among  you  learned 
gentlemen, — that  it  's  a  real  calamity,  that  I  cannot 
lake  a  walk  in  my  own  policy,  or  turn  a  corner  wi' 
safety,  but  up  starts  a  great  hougliy  fallow  at  the  back 


Hcclor  or  Keelis,  wi'  hardly  a  tag 
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of  every  bush  ;  soini 
to  cover  bis  nokcdn 
Ihrcaleningly  o'er  my  head, 

"These  are  purely  matters  of  taste,  madam,"  answer- 
ed Mr.  Prior,  hardly  able  to  suppress  laughter. 

The  rain  being  now  over,  tho  laird  would  not  suffer 
Mr.  Prior  lo  depart  without  being  shown  more  fully  his 
grounds  and  gardens.  Having,  therefore,  persuaded 
the  old  gentleman  to  accompany  him  without.  Lady 
Bicknel  and  Rebecca  were  left  together. 

A  momentary  feeling  of  uneasiness  came  over  the 
latter,  when  the  gentlemen  had  departed ;  for  which, 
however,  she  blamed  herself,  when  she  contrasted  her 
own  character  with  that  of  her  hostess:  still,  in  order  to 
prevent-any  unpleasant  allusions,  she  adroitly  tried  to 
engage  her  in  conversation  about  the  tasteful  beauty  of 
the  grounds  at  Bicknel  Hill. 

But  people  like  Rebecca  are  far  less  artful  than  they 
think  themselves,  when  brought  in  contact  with  such 
as  Mrs.  Dryburgh,  who  had  too  much  of  the  woman  in 
her  to  suffer  such  an  opportunity  as  this  to  pass,  with- 
out the  enjoyment  of  a  little  female  triumph  over  her 
serious  neighbour,  in  the  good  fortune  of  her  own  mar- 
riage. After  a  few  passes  of  fencing  talk,  accompanied 
with  a  look  of  extraordinary  sweetness  and  kindness, 
she  thus  began  upon  the  sensitive  Rebecca : — 

"  And  hoo  is  your  health  noo.  Miss  Prior  ?  ye'U  ex- 
cuse me ;  but  although  my  father,  the  laird  of  Glaun- 
derston, or  my  husband,  the  laird  of  Bicknel,  canna  just 
hold  up  their  heads  wi'  the  Priors  o'  Lawford,  yet  as  a 
neighbour  and  an  auld  acquaintance.  Miss  Rebecca, 
I've  had  a  great  concern  for  you ;  an',  dear  me,  we  all 
thought  that  ye  would  have  been  married  long  ago ;  but 
there's  nae  signs  o'  that  I  can  hear  of.  Dear  me.  Miss 
Prior,  but  ye're  looking  quite  auld-like,  as  I  may  say  ; 
ye're  surely  no'  in  gude  health— an'  hoo  is  Mr.  Banna- 
tyne?" 

"  Mr.  Bannatyne,  madam  ?"  said  Rebecca,  her  face 
colouring  at  tlie  other's  hypocritical  impertinence — "  I 
don't  understand  you." 

"  Hoot,  ye  understand  mo  weel  eneugh.  Miss  Prior  ? 
an'  ye'll  just  excuse  my  freedom,  but  ye  ken  I  was  aye 
a  plain-spoken  body,  an'  really  I  canna  help  speaking 
lo  you  about  the  minister,  for  he  does  not  do  by  you  as 
I  thought  he  would.  Does  he  still  come  to  see  you  now 
and  then?"  ' 

"  1  think,  Mrs.  Dryburgh,  you  might  have  more  deli- 
cacy and  good  sense  than  to "Rebecca  could  not 

proceed. 

"  It  is  nothing  but  concern  for  yon,  Miss  Rebecca,  that 
makes  me  speak,  so  ye  need  not  take  it  the  least  amiss," 
said  the  lady,  looking  with  piteous  kindness  on  the  agi- 
tated  girl ;  "  an'  really  the  minister  appears  to  use  you  so 
— but  I  would  not  say  a  word  ill  of  a  minister  ;  yet  Mr. 
Bannatyne  has  so  long — ^ye'll  excuse  me.  Miss  Prior, 
but  I  am  a  married  woman  now,  and  have  a  right  to  speak 
to  young  folks.  Dear  me,  how  ill  you  look  !— but  you 
had  always  a  pale  face— take  half  a  glass  o'  wine !" 

"  If  you  have  any  thing  to  say,  Mrs.  Dryburgh,  let  me 

"  I  see  ye're  flurried  a  little.  Miss  Prior,"  added  the 
coarse  woman  maliciously,  and  enjoying  her  revenge  on 
Rebecca  for  rivalling  her  successi'ully  witli  the  hand- 
some minister  of  Hillington — "  but,  ye  see  us  married 
women  ought  to  give  advice  to  young  inexperienced 
ladies  ;  and  really  Mr.  Bannatyne,  although  he  was  once, 
a  sort  of  joe  of  my  own,  is  so  long  about  this  marriage 
—if  he  mean  a  marriage — that,  if  ye  would  take  my  ad- 
vice, Miss  Prior " 

"  i\lrs.  Dryburgh,"  interrupted  Rebecca,  while  she 
strove  to  master  her  feelings,  "  I  know  not  why  you 
sliould  make  observations  to  me  about  Mr.  Bannatyne  ; 
he  visits  Lawford  as  my  uncle's  friend  and  mine  ;  and 
any  advice  regarding  him,  or  his  conduct,  addressed  to 
me,  is  unnecessary  and  inapplicable." 

"  Weel,  that's  ver^'  sensibly  sjioken.  Miss  Prior  ;  quite 
sensible,  as  I  am  happy  to  perceive — an'  certainly  ye 
must  ken  better  than  I  do ;  but,  ye'll  excuse  me — the 
world  is  an  observable  world.  Indeed,  after  the  talk  that 
has  been  talked  about  you  and  the  minister " 

"  What  talk  ? — what  is  your  meaning,  Mrs.  Dry- 
burgh ?" 

"  Why,  ye  ken.  Miss  Rebecca,  people  loill  speak  :  but 
I  have  aye  maintained,  on  your  part,  that  although  your 
forbears,  the  auld  Priors  o'  Lawford — that  is,  your  father, 
and  grandfather,  and  great  grandfather,  maybe,  as  I've 
heard  my  ain  father  tell,  fell  ratlier  into  a  demented  way, 
yet  surely  the  minister — dear  me,  your  face  is  grown  like 
a  sheet  again — I  hope  ye're  no  gaun  to  faint  in  my  house. 
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Is  tliere  nacbody  there  ?"  screamed  Uie  lady — "  John ! 
Jenny !  Gcordie  I" 

"I'm  better — I'm  better  now :  do  not  call  any  one  I" 
urged  Rebecca,  recovering-  herself  by. an  energetic  effort 
— "  it  is  only  the  consequence  of  my  long  ride.  Now, 
Mrs.  Dryburgh,  say,  in  one  word,  what  you  mean  by 
these  hints." 

"  Tliere  now — I'm  glad  to  see  you  come  to  yourself 
again,"  said  Lady  Bicknel,  also  recovering — "an'  ye 
speak  very  sensibly — I  aye  said  ye  could  talk  as  sensibly 
as  I  could;  an'  that  tliat  could  never  bo  the  minister's 


:  standing  aff  an'  on  in  tiiat 
-meanmg.  Miss  Rebecca,  by  hints 


Noo,  ye  need  n 
be  the  least  flurried ;  just  put  that  mouthful  of  wine 

"  Mrs.  Dryburgh,"  said  Rebecca,  indignantly,  and 
pushing  away  the  offered  wine,  "  this  indelicate  freedom 
with  me  and  my  family  is  what  I  cannot  excuse." 

"  Odsake,  Miss  Prior,  dinna  speak  sae  sharply,"  said 
Lady  Bicknel,  astonished  at  Rebecca's  scornful  energy  j 
"  ye'U  remember  that  I'm  a  married  woman,  and  all  I 
have  to  say  is,  that,  if  ye  take  ray  advice,  ye'Il  just  tell 
the  miuister  yourself,  pluinp  an'  plain,  suppose  he  be  a 
minister — that  althougli,  as  the  folk  say,  you  may  be 

rather " 

"  Mrs.  Dryburgh,  what  arc  you  aiming  at  ?  It  is  not 
fit  that  I  should  listen  to  language  like  this  !"— and, 
rising  as  she  spoke,  while  her  eyes  flashed  with  scorn, 
she  was  proceeding  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Sit  doon — just  sit  doon.  Miss  Rebecca — odsake  but 
ye're  proud  an'  pettish.  I  beg  your  pardon  a  hundred 
an'  fifty  times,  altliough,  being  a  married  woman,  ye 
might  take  my  advice  when  it's  all  for  your  gude.  But 
now  set  ye  down,  an'  smooth  your  face,  for  tliere's  your 
uncle  and  my  gudeman  coming  back.  Odsake,  if  tlie 
laird  keu'd  that  I  had  wagged  a  tongue  at  ony  o'  the 
Prior  family,  I  would  never  hear  the  last  o't.  Noo,  just 
forgi'e  me,  an'  let  us  be  friends— aliem  !  What  a  fine 
afternoon  it's  turned  out !" 

As  the  good  lady  spoke  the  last  sentence,  Mr.  Prior 
and  the  laird  entered  tlie  room,  to  the  great  relief  of 
Rebecca  ;  and  the  old  gentleman,  seeing  at  a  glance  that 
something  had  been  said  to  ruffle  his  niece,  managed  to 
get  off";  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  again  driving 
rapidly  towards  their  own  pleasant  valley  at  Lawford, 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  autumnal  day,  hitherto  so  variable,  had,  as  has 

been  said,  brightened  into  unusual  beauty,  as  Mr.  Prior 

and  Rebecca  rode  on  towards  their  home.     The  richness 

of  the  ailerni 


tints,  was  heightened 
and  enhanced  by  the  shining  freshness  which  the  depart, 
ed  storm  had  left ;  and  the  clouds,  having  cleared  away 
over  the  nearest  range  of  hills,  appeared  rolled  together 
in  the  far  distance,  and,  mixing  in  contrasting  masses 
with  the  partial  lights  shining  on  the  blue  suaimits  of  the 
mountains,  gave  a  picturesque  grandeur  to  the  still 
stormy  horizon. 

As  they  were  driven  along,  Mr.  Prior,  as  usual,  point- 
ed out  to  Rebecca  every  peep  of  nature  in  sky  and  land- 
scape that  seemed  grand  or  interesting  ;  but  he  remarked, 
with  concern,  that  the  mind  of  bis  niece  had  been  dis- 
turbed  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  she  would  confess  ; 
for  the  wide  range  of  "  meadow  green  and  mountain 
gray,"  now  lying  gay  beneath  them,  had  lost  all  charm 
for  her,  and  every  eQ'ort  of  his  failed  to  arouse  her  from 
that  tendency  to  abstraction,  which  experience  had  taught 
him  to  rcg-ard,  in  any  of  his  family,  with  a  sympathetic 
and  apprehensive  anxiety.  The  habitual  delicacy,  how- 
ever,  with  which  her  good  uncle  had  always  treated  her, 
prevented  liim,  at  this  time,  from  touching  upon  the 
cause  of  her  disquietude  ;  and  they  arrived  at  home  indi- 
vidually brooding  in  secret  over  the  painful  idea,  that  the 
world  had  rejected  them  as  social  beings,  and  already 
talked  of  them  as  ultimately  doomed  to  the  melancholy 
seclusion  of  mental  alienation. 

The  expected  visiters  did  not  come  to  dinner  :  but  this, 
60  far  from  being  a  disappointment  to  Rebecca,  seemed 
to  be  a  relief  to  her  ;  for  she  evidently  looked  with  dread 
upon  the  further  discussion  of  a  subject  with  which  she 
thought  hope  could  never  be  associated.  At  length  a 
carriage  was  heard  to  proceed  down  tlie  avenue ;  but,  by 
this  time,  Mr.  Prior  was  left  quite  alone,  for  Rebecca 
had  retired  for  some  time,  and,  when  the  gentlemen 
arrived,  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  As  it  was  on  her 
account,  chiefly,  that  the  meeting  had  been  appointed, 
Mr.  Bannatyne,  in  particular,  felt  much  disappointed  at 
her  absence,  and  at  the  evident  gloom  upon  her  uncle's 
countenance. 

The  servant  who  had  been  sent  to  request  the  attend- 


ance of  Rebecca  now  returned  to  say,  that  slie  was 
neither  in  her  room,  nor  any  where  else  in  the  Jiouse. 
Mr.  Prior  felt  strangely  at  this  intelligence,  and  rose  and 
walked  hastily  about  the  apartment.  Doctor  Hey  wood 
was  disconcerted,  and  knew  not  what  to  think  ;  Mr.  Ban. 
natyne  rose  also,  walked  to  the  window,  and  drawing  the 
curtains  aside,  looked  abroad  upon  tlie  lawn,  upon  which 
the  early  moon  was  now  shining  dimly,  A  thought 
struck  him  as  he  gazed  down  the  woody  hollow  of  Law- 
ford,  and  traced  the  sinuosities  of  the  streamlet  that  here 
and  there  reflected  the  watery  rays  of  tlie  moon  ;  and, 
ay  taking  his  hat,  he  was  soon  in  the  lawn  behind  the  man' 
sion. 

Some  impulse  led  him  to  take  the  road  towards  the 
height  beneath  which  was  the  dark  chasm  into  which 
gushed  the  streamlet  of  Lawford,  from  the  solitary  pond 
above,  called  the  Lady's  Linn.  Rebecca  seemed  always 
to  have  avoided  this  spot,  and  he  had  never  been  so  near 
it  before.  Tlie  rain  of  tlie  early  part  of  the  day  had 
swollen  the  waters  of  tlie  linn,  which  tumbled  with  i 
heavy  and  saddening  sound  into  the  rocky  chasm  below 
Lewis  was  moved,  and  contemplated  tlie  place  as  the 
mysterious  emblem  of  some  hidden  destruction.  Bat 
this,  he  thought,  must  be  fancy  only,  and  the  fancy  oftener 
deludes  poetical  minds  into  imaginations  of  sorrow  than 
of  joy. 

Leaving  the  falling  waters  boiling  with  a  hollow  sound 
neath,  Lewis  momited  the  height  to  sec  the  linn  ;  but, 
though  tlie  evening   was  delicious,  and  the  idea  of  Re. 
becca  had  led  him  abroad,  the  hope  had  left  him  of  find, 
ing  her  so  far  from  home  as  this.     He  could  not  resist 
pulse,  however,  of  visiting  the  linn,  now  as  it  was 
r.     The  trees  that  crowned  the  height  were  scat 
tered  and  irregular,  and  the  spot  had  altogetlier  a  ne- 
glected appearance  ;  but  its  very  wildness  made  it  more 
picturesque  to  Lewis,  when,  emerging  from  among  the 
bushes,  the  open  expanse  of  this  hidden  lake,  made  light 
by  the  reflection  of  the  moonbeams,  now  burst  upon  him. 
The  solitude  of  the  place  was  perfect :  even  the  hum 
of  the  falling  waters  below,  deadened  as  it  was  upon  the 
by  the  Lntervcning  thick  trees  that  bordered  tlie  lake, 
seemed  to  deepen  the  idea  of  absolute  seclusion  ;  and  the 
still  small  voice  of  nature  alone  was  heard  to  echo  through 
the  woods   around.     Lewis  was  absorbed,  as  threading 
his  way  among  the  trees,  he  traced  the  green  margin  of 
the  lake.     He  had  forgotten  every  tiling  but  some  vague 
and  melancholy  associations  with  this  holy  place,  when, 
as  he  proceeded  musingly  forward,  he  found  himself  sud- 
denly grasped  by  the  arm,  and,  looking  round,  after  the 
start  that  such  an  encounter  gave  him,  he  perceived  the 
pale  features  of  Rebecca,  her  person  wrapped  in  a  mantle, 
and  her  dark  eyes  gazing  on  him  witli  unusual  animation 
"  What  seek   you  here,   Lewis  ?"  she   said,  quickly 
"  who  taught  you  the  way  to  the  Lady's  Linn  /'• 

"  Rebecca,  this  is  strange,"  he  replied:  "  why  do  I  find 
you  wandering  on  this  ominous  spot  ?" 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  Ciend,"  she  answered, calmh- 

there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  an  outcast  like  mc  lov 

mg   to  brood,  in   solitude,   over  thoughts,   particularly 

when  my  mind  is  disquieted  by  tliis  coarse  world,  and 

fancy  wanders  towards  another  state  of  being.     But 

11  glad  you  are  come— very  glad  it  is  you  that  ha\ 

come  to  me  at  this  moment ;"  and,  as  she  earnestly  spoki 

she  clasped  closely  liis  arm. 

Then  come  home  with  nic,  Rebecca,"  he  said,  kindly, 
and  returning  her  pressure  j  "  they  wait  for  us  at  the 


you,  ( 


world,  which  would  not  allow  mc  to  have 

"  Dear  Rebecca,  do  not  encourage  these  melancholy 
reflections.  Do  come  home  with  me !  There  is  some- 
thing awful  in  this  wild  spot  just  now.  See  you,  the 
moon  is  under  a  dark  cloud— the  trees  round  these  waters 
assume  strange  shapes  in  llie  gloom  ;  and  the  chill  breeze 
begins  to  moan  in  the  woods,  and  to  sweep  up  the  hollow 
past  us.  I  know  not  how  you  can  linger  here,  for  the 
cold  black  depths  of  that  still  hnn  make  me  shudder 
when  I  look  into  if." 

"  It  is  you  that  are  fanciful,  Lewis,  and  apt  to  be  un- 
easy, and  scared  by  this  gloom  and  solitude.  Now,  as 
for  me,  it  does  me  good,  when  my  heart  is  disquieted 
to  gaze  upon  these  dead  waters;  and  when  I  sit  here  in 
the  deepening  twilight,  Uiinking  of  the  empty  idealisms 
of  li.'e,  and  the  numerous  disappointments  of  warmheart- 
ed youth, — of  the  penalties  connected  with  that  very 
of  which  we  think  so  highly,  and  tlio  sadness  that 
mmgles  even  with  truth  itself; — I  obtain  resignation  to 
an  anticipated  .state  that  the  obtuse  world  abuses  with  its 


pity;  nay. 


almost 


appiness  in  my  hopeless 


"  Not  yet,  my  friend,  not  yet :  let  us  discourse  here 
in  instant.  Tell  me  candidly — tell  mc,  Lewis — did  ever 
1  tlioughl  come  across  you — a  temptation — to — to  sui- 
cide ?  Nay,  start  not.  'Tis  not  so  uncommon.  Death, 
!5  such,   may  not  be  an  evil.     Life,  we  know,  oflen  " 

'•How  can  you  tijk  thus,  Rebecca?  Let  us  leave 
mnicdiately  this  solilai'y  place." 

"  Why  should  we  fear  to  talk  of  any  thing  ?    See  y 
that  small  stream  that  murmurs  at  the  upper  end  of  t' 
linn,  how  it  struggles  and  foams  through  obstructing 
and  dividing  rocks  :  how  it  leaps  and  bubbles  and  brawls 
its  short  course ;  and  how  quiet  it  is  when  it  reaches 
!  depths  of  that  placid  linn,  on  the  smooth  bosom 
which  the  clear  moonbeams  nov/  sleep  so  sweetly.     'Tis 
old  tale,  Lewis^strnggling  time,  and  quiet  eternity." 
You  are  melancholy  to-night,  Rebecca ;  you  are  not 
as  usual;  and  here  the  air  is  cold.     Let  us  hence  to  the 
house." 

You  will  not,  surel}',  like  a  worldling,  run  from  me, 
because  I  am  sorrowful !"  she  said  mournfully.  "  Is  not 
friendship,  our  more  than  friendship,  cemented  and 
sircngthened  even  by  melancholy  ?  Nay,  let  me  speak 
to  you,  Lewis,  as  I  have  always  spoken  when  the  sadness 
of  my  heart  comes  upon  me.     What  do  you  think  of  the 


equanimity,  which  is  only  disturbed  1 
cussions  as  was  this  night  intended ;  and  when,  on  this 
spot,  1  have  solemnly  made  up  my  mind  to  the  sacrifice 
of  every  tender  hope,  my  prayers  to  Heaven  for  mental 
tranquillity  mingle  with  the  roar  of  the  falling  waters, 
as  tliey  tumble  heavily  into  that  chasm  among  the  rocks, 
— prayers  sincerely  addressed  to  the  High  and  Lofty  One, 
that,  in  my  hour  of  aberration,  when  reason  shall  have 
abandoned  this  helpless  tenement.  He  will  not  desert  me ; 
— then,  then,  my  friend,  the  spirit  of  my  unliappy  ances- 
tress, who  gave  up  her  struggling  soul  to  her  Maker 
beneath  the  cold  waters  of  this  linn,  seems  to  join  in  my 
petition  for  resignation  to  the  sad  fate  of  my  fathers,  and 
to  point  a  ghostly  hand,  over  these  woods,  towards  the 
heaven  above  us,  where  that  blessed  moon,  and  the  stars 
that  twinkle  besidelf,- cannot  hide  the  glory  that  is  be- 
yond ;  and  where  there  remains  ^rest  for  the  frail  victims 
of  eartlily  calamity."  "       _.   -  --«,.,„ 

Lewis  stood  for  a  minute,  unable  to  answer  ;  and  then 
taking  her  gently  away  from  the  margin  of  the  linn,  he' 
said,  as  they  went  slowly  down  the  slope,  "  This  is  a 
mournful  subject,  Rebecca,  and  these  are  thoughts  which 
I  did  not  expect  you  to  be  occupied  with  this  night :  but 
the  mind,  I  know,  is  a  riddle— I  feel  it  in  myself;  per- 
haps  the  highest  minds  are  the  most  diSicult  to  under- 
stand: but  allow  me  to  remind  you,  tliat,  witli  all 
supposable  acquirements,  and  all  its  intensity,  the  mind 
is  often  its  owu  worst  enemy,  and  hugs,  with  the  oreiu- 
diceofadctermin-i   — i-— i.-i-    .u.^     ,,■         ,    r    J   „ 


melancholy,  the  galling  chains  of 
its  own  misery." 

"  Oh,  Lewis  !"  she  said,  and  by  this  time  the  tears 
were  streaming  down  her  cheeks,  "your  very  reproof  is 
a  pleasure  and  a  blessing  to  me :  but  my  weakness — my 
poor — " 

"  Do  not  speak  of  weakness,  my  adored  Rebecca,"  he 
exclaimed,  now  melted  with  her  emotion  ;  "  we  never 
love  those  who  have  no  weaknesses.  It  is  not  weakness 
that  causes  the  close  embrace  of  the  twining  tendril  and 
its  supporter,— Tvhich,  if  they  must  bend  under  the  blast, 
bend  together,— yes,  Rebecca,  and  rise  together  when 
the  storm  is  over,  and  grow  together,  and  bud  and  blos- 
som together,  and  rejoice  together  in  the  richness  of 
summer,  and  shed  their  leaves  together,  when  winter 
approaches,  and  wither  together  at  last,  Rebecca, — and 
die  together  I" 

Tears,  and  broken  sentences,  and  intruding  hopes  that 
were  too  bright,  and  apprehensions  that  were  too  sad  for 
the  contrast,  occupied  the  lovers  until  they  reached  the 
mansion,  where  the  approaching  discussion  was  now  in- 
voluntarily looked  to,  ss  that  which  was  to  decide  their 
fate  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  You  would  not  have  me,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Hey  wood, 
ddressing  Mr.  Prior,  when  all  were  seated  round  him, 
"begin  a  formal  lecture  upon  so  delicate  a  subject ;  par- 
ticularly as  I  pretend  to  advance  nothing  either  very 
or  recondite,  but  simply  to  apply  what  is  known 
rcgaiding  a  specific  malady  to  the  case,  in  particular,  of 
this  young  lady.  Ask  me,  therefore,  if  you  please,  what 
questions  you  think  proper,  and  I  will  answer  them  to 
the  best  of  my  ability." 

'There  is  one  great  principle  regaiding  this  point, 
ich,  you  say,  has  been  universally  admitted  of  late 
years,"  said  Mr.  Prior,  "  which,  I  confcs.s,  has  made  a 
deep  and  even  hopeful  impression  upon  my  mind  ;  and 
that  is,  that  insanity  is  essentially  a  bodily  or  ftmctional 
derangement  only,  and  so  liable  to  be  treated  medically. 
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like  other  malad 

scepticism,  pcrliaps  of  ignorance,  if,  aeeuslomed  to  tl 


Yet,  doctor,  you  will  excuse  the 

taphysics  and  tlic  impressions  of  the  world. 
I  attach  to  the  notion  of  the  thinking  principle — of  that 
essence  which,  like  the  great  Beinjf  who  created  it,  '  no 
man  hath  at  any  time  seen  nor  can  sec,'  res  ipsa,— an 
idea  so  abstract  and  mysterious,  as  to  make  the  minister, 
ing  cfFectually  to  a  mind  diseased,  a  thing  hardly  con- 
sistent with  liuman  skill,  particularly  it,  like  any  other 
mental  peculiarity,  if  may  have  been  transmitted  througli 
several  generations." 

"  I  sympathise  with  your  doubt,  sir,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  and  with  the  feelings  tliat  give  rise  to  it :  yet,  as  gout 
and  scrofula,  the  most  inveterate,  perhaps,  of  the  other 
hereditary  disorders,  have  been  much  overcome  by  scien- 
tific treatment,  so  has  oven  mania  heredite,  as  Esqnirol 
calls  this  dreadful  malady.  But  though  I  by  no  means 
flinch  from  the  consideration,  so  important  in  the  case 
of  this  family,  that  such  an  alHiction  may  be  inherited; 
knowing  that  in  all  exclusive  tribes,  as  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, the  Quakers,  Moravians,  &.e.  as  well  as  ill  clanships, 
and  among  aristocratic  families  accustomed  to  invariable 
rntermarriages  among  each  other,  such  predisposition 
has  been  and  is  transmitted ;  yet  allow  me  to  say,  that 
persons  supposed  to  be  in  this  unhappy  situation  are  by 
no  means  the  best  judges  of  the  application  of  any  gene- 
ral rule  to  their  own  cases;  and  least  of  all  can  they, 
before  such  predisposition  may  have  actually  manifested 
itself,  be  supposed  to  understand  either  the  doctrine  of 
transmission  as  likely  to  affect  themselves,  or  the  mode 
which  experience  has  pointed  out  of  aiding  benevolent 
nature  jn  her  usual  efforts  to  free  herself  from  the  con- 
stitutional derangement  to  which  accident  or  vice  may 
have,  through  a  series  of  generations,  subjected  her." 

"  Proceed,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  Mr  Prior  ;  "  we  are 
all  attentive." 

"  Without  troubling  you  at  any  length  upon  so  wide 
a  subject,"  continued  the  doctor,  "j)ermit  me  to  observe, 
that,  from  several  facts  that  hnviTcome  to  my  knowledge, 
in  the  history  of  thejKlggJ'of  several  individuals  of  your 
fesi'iyv  'i  am  bbiiged  decidedly  to  conclude  tliat  the  pro- 
fessional friends  of  your  house,  Mr.  Prior,  and  even 
yourself,  have  made  some  capital  mistakes,  both  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  malady  supposed  to  be  manifested  in  for- 
mer generations,  and  as  to  the  actual  danger  of  your 
family  from  it,  at  the  present  point  of  its  dreaded  trans- 
mission. In  the  first  place,  allow  me  to  urge  upon  you, 
that  mania  heredite  does  not  invariably  proceed  in  a  di- 
rect course,  as  the  iiistory  of  your  ancestors  will  prove, 
nor  even  per  saltum  in  the  second  or  tliird  generations, 
as  some  iiave  maintained  ;  nor  is  there,  indeed,  any  gene- 
ral rule  of  transmission  that  can  be  relied  on  as  applica- 
ble, by  anticijiation,  to  the  cases  of  individuals  in  whom 
no  manifestation  of  it  may  yet  have  taken  place,  and 
who  may  have  safely  passed  the  period  of  majority.  It 
is  worthy  of  consideration,  however,"  added  the  doctor, 
addressing  Rebecca,  "  that  this  malady,  madam,  never 
but  in  one  instance  appeared  among  your  ancestors  in 
the  female  line ;  and  then  was  associated  with  circum- 
stances of  nervous  temperament  and  worldly  trial,  that 
make  it  by  no  means  decisive  as  to  its  belonging  to  the 
hereditary  cliaracter.  But  there  is  another  considera- 
tion, applying  to  yourself  individually.  Miss  Prior,  to 
wliieh  I  attach  great  weight  in  tliis  enquiry.  That  con- 
sideration is,  tliat,  in  the  general  history  of  vianiu 
hcredile,  there  is  hardly  a  more  decided  symptom  a 
priori  of  the  predisposition  in  question,  nor  a  more  cer- 
tain precursor  of  a  sudden  manifestation  of  it,  than  the 
attempt  to  conceal,  and  even  the  strenuous  denial  of, 
such  a  predisposition,  with  a  uniform  reluctance  to  ad- 
vert to  its  history  ;  for  I  have  constantly  observed,  that 
crafl  and  deception  applied  to  self' and  others,  is  strictly 
an  attribute  of  insanity,  both  symptomatic  and  confirm- 
ed;  so  tliat  the  readiness  of  this  lady,  sir," — he  address- 
ed licr  uncle, — "  to  confess  and  to  dwell  upon,  so  hum- 
bling a  eal  .niily,  her  very  dread  of  its  manifestation,  and 
her  anxiety  to  avoii!  any  risk  of  it,  is  to  me  a  very  strong 
proof  tliat  she  is  in  liltlc  danger  of  its  ever  breaking  in 
upon  the  happhiess  and  tranquillity  of  her  accomplished 
mind.  Besides  all  this,  be  it  observed, — if  you  will  ex- 
cuse me,  madam,  for  speaking  of  you  in  the  third  per- 
son, in  your  own  presence, — tliat  it  is  circumstances  of 
triaJ,  always  apt  to  disturb  the  reasoning  faculties,  or  to 
take  from  us  the  command  of  our  own  minds, — that 
commonly  bring  into  action  the  hereditary  disposition ; 
and  J  hesitate  nat  to  affirm,  in  presence  of  you  all,  that 
fc-w  females  of  her  years  liave  suffered  patiently,  and 
with  noble  resolution,  as  Miss  Prior  has  done,  a  severer 
trial  to  a  youtliful  heart,  tlian  I  know  siic  has  endured 
bcfiire  tliis  day." 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  sir  1"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bannatyne, 
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with  unconscious  emotion,  as  he  hung  witli  increasing 
interest  upon  the  doctor's  words.  "  You  delight  mc  by 
giving  the  sanction  of  your  opinion  to  a  consideration 
which  has  dwelt  upon  my  mind  more  tlian  1  can  now 

"  Proceed,  sir  !  pray  proceed  !"  was  echoed  by  all,  not 
even  excepting  Rebecca. 

"'Upon  the  disposition  to  this  malady  generally,  since 
you  are  pleased  thus  to  listen  to  me,"  continued  the  doc- 
tor, "  allow  me  further  to  remark,  that  there  are  several 
peculiarities  remotely  symptomatic  of  it,  which  are  by  no 
moans  scarce  in  the  world,  and  of  which  most  people  are 
little  aware.  The  chief  are  those  unaccountable  and 
fanciful  freaks  practised  by  some,  which  wc  usually  dc- 
signate  by  the  mild  name  of  eccentricities,  and  of  which, 
from  the  physical  obliquity  in  perception  and  judgment 
whereon  they  are  founded,  those  who  practise  them  are 
unconscious  in  themselves.  Although  these  absurdities 
of  conduct  are  generally  only  a  matter  of  laughter  in  the 
world,  yet,  if  unnoticed  and  unchecked,  they  have  a  ten- 
dency, in  time,  to  ripen  into  positive  insanity.  The  se- 
riousness of  tlie  circumstances  in  which  you  are  placed, 
madam,"  he  added,  looking  to  Rebecca,  "  obliges  me  to 
refer  even  to  this  remote  and  indecisive  characteristic  of 
what  you  dread;  but  which,  so  far  from  having  been 
evinced  by  you,  up  to  this  moment  you  have  shown  a 
consistency  and  a  firmness,  in  circumstances  of  trial, 
that  indicates  any  thing  but  weakness  or  obliquity  of 
mental  constitution.  Nay,  further — (since  you  have 
placed  me  in  the  lecturer's  chair,  you  must  hear  me 
out,) — even  that  disposition,  so  common  in  sensitive  and 
intellectual  constitutions,  which,  if  indulged  in,  makes 
the  nearest  approach  to  some  kinds  of  insanity,  namely, 
a  tendency  to  brooding  over  favourite  themes,  to  fanciful 
abstractions,  and  the  building  up  of  idealisms,  poetical 
or  profound,  has,  if  at  all  existing  in  Miss  Prior's  mind, 
already  withstood,  as  before  observed,  such  trying  cir- 
cumstances, that  I  should  have  little  fear  of  its  operation 
in  future,  if  her  abiding  good  sense  enables  her  to  watch 
over  it  as  a  dangerous  tendency  ;  and  particularly  if  her 
situation  came  to  be  so  changed  that  the  natural  feelings 
of  her  heart  may  find  their  exercise  and  their  repose 
upon  those  objects  that  are  applicable  to  the  gushing  af- 
fections of  a  woman,  and  which,  excuse  me,  madam,  I 
give  it  as  my  opinion,  liiat  it  would  be  as  dangerous  as 
it  is  cruel  longer  to  suppress." 

A  pause  of  nearly  a  minute  followed  this  speech,  during 
which  no  one  had  the  courage  to  interrupt  the  perfect 
silence.  At  length,  Rebecca,  lifling  up  her  head  from 
the  position  which  her  state  of  feeling  had  caused  her  to 
assume,  and  fixing  her  dark  eye  upon  the  doctor,  in  a 
tone  of  solemn  earnestness,  said; — 

"  Sir,  tliere  is  one  point  more,  to  which  you  have  not 
yet  adverted,  which,  for  aught  I  know,  may  come  to 
overturn  all  you  have  advanced,  and  which,  in  the  effect 
it  has  uniformly  had  upon  my  thoughts,  is  of  too  much 
importance  for  me  to  suffer  even  delicacy  itself  to  pre- 
vent me  from  mentioning,  placed,  as  I  am,  in  the  midst 
of  my  dearest  friends.  Is  there  not,  in  the  very  look  of 
tliose  who  are  hereditarily  disposed  to  this  sad  affliction, 
something  which  the  experienced  can  read  with  ease, 
and  which  as  surely  indicates  the  fate  that  is  in  reserve 
for  them,  as  the  hazy  glare  surrounding  the  watery  moon 
foretells  the  storm  that  is  brewing  in  the  sky  ?  Now, 
sir "  she  was  unable  to  finish  the  sentence. 

"  Be  explicit,  madam  ;  not  only  your  happiness,  but 
that  of  all  present,  depends  much  on  the  issue  of  this  dis. 
cussion." 

"  Oh,  sir,satisfy  mc  only  on  this  one  point,"  she  exclaim 
ed  :  "  does  not  your  long  experience  among  the  bereft  of 
reason,  enable  you  to  see  in  my  very  eyes  that  peculiar  ex- 
pression which  distinguishes  the  individuals  so  doomed, 
as  it  surely  indicates  the  malady  of  our  unhappy  house  ? — 
I  see,  sir,  I  perceive  by  your  hesitation,  that  upon  this 
important  point  you  hesitate  to  answer  me;" — and,  as 
she  spoke,  her  large  eyes,  now  sparkling  from  lier  emo- 
tion, began  to  fill  with  tears. 

"  You  arc  quite  mistaken,  madam,"  replied  the  doe- 
tor,  a  little  staggered  by  her  manner  and  the  pointedness 
of  the  enquiry,  '*  in  supposing  that  I  am  unwilling  to  an- 
swer you  upon  this  point  also  ;  although,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  I  confess,  I  could  have  wished  you  to 
rely  less  upon  inference  from  a  fact  so  liable  to  fallacy 
or  abuse.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  is,  to  my 
apprehension,  in  the  eyes  of  both  yourself  and  your  un- 
cle, somttldng  of  that  indescribable  expression,  which  is 
known,  to  those  accustomed  to  observe  it,  to  accompany 
the  hereditary  predisposition  to  mania.  But  I  have 
never  contended  that  you  are  in  your  generation  entirely 
free  fi-oni  a  certain  ;legree  of  that  predisposition,  or  that 
you  are  not,  therefore,  more  in  danger  on  account  of  if. 


liian  if  nothing  of  the  kind  existed.  I  have  already 
stated  to  you  the  gromids  of  my  opinion,  that,  admitting 
a  certain  degree  of  that  predisposition  to  exist,  it  is  in 
your  case  neither  so  decided  in  itself,  nor  so  alarming  in 
its  contingent  indications,  as  to  warrant  tlic  present  sa- 
crifice of  your  happiness.  And  as  to  the  indication  in  the 
ejes,  I  must  say,  at  a  time  too  solemn  for  the  passing  of 
a  mere  comjiliment,  that  in  you  it  is  so  blended  with  the 
fascinating  expression  of  personal  beauty,  and  the  speak- 
ing glance  of  poetic  intellect,  that  I  can  scarcely  detect 
a  single  distinct  trace  of  that  nameless  glare,  which,  in 
many  that  I  have  seen,  was  to  me  so  decisive." 

Another  silence  ensued,  afler  the  doctor  had  finished, 
which  was,  after  a  few  seconds,  broken,  with  a  striking 
effect,  by  a  deep  and  struggling  sigh  bursting  from  Re- 
becca, as  if  at  that  moment  a  heavy  load  had  just  been 
removed  from  her  heart. 

"  And  may  there,  indeed,  be  no  real  danger  ?"  she  at 
length  exclaimed.  "  May  this  awful  calamity  never, 
probably  never,  overtake  me  ?  Oh,  sir,  do  not  deceive 
me  by  raising  hopes  too  flattering  to  mc  to  think  of, 
after  all  I  have  suffered.  Pear  uncle,  dear  sir,  tell  me 
what  vou  thmk  ?  Are  you  also  convinced,  by  what 
seems  too  delightful  for  me  to  listen  to  ?"  and  by  this 
time  she  had  stepped  forward,  and  was  kneeling  at  her 
uncle's  feet. 

"  Rise  up,  my  sweet  Rebecca,  and  be  not  thus  agi- 
tated," said  the  old  gentleman,  much  affected  :  "  your 
feelings  are  too  sharp  and  powerful  for  your  own  tran- 
quillity  ;  but  I  trust  the  time  is  at  hand,  when  this  pain- 
ful consciousness  is  about  to  be  removed.  Be  seated, 
Rebecca,  for  we  have  somewhat  more  to  say,  and  let  u% 
calmly  come  to  a  conclusion  in  this  matter.  Mr.  Ban- 
natyne," he  added,  addressing  the  minister,  who,  little 
less  agitated,  was  by  this  time  standing  beside  the  chair 
of  his  Rebecca, — "  Mr.  Bannatyne,  can  you  forget  for  a 
moment  your  feelings  as  a  near  and  dear  friend  to  my 
niece  and  myself,  and  tell  me,  as  a  man  and  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  as  dispassionately  as  you  can,  what  is  your 
own  opinion  of  the  facts  and  reasonings  \vhich  our  medi- 
cal friend  has  just  offered  to  our  consideration  ?" 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Banna- 
tyne, recovering  himself,  "  if  I  am  unable  to  express  my- 
self, at  this  moment,  before  a  man  of  science,  in  terms 
becoming  the  serious  nature  of  this  enquiry.  I  must 
say,  in  a  word,  that  I  am  entirely  convinced  by  what  the 
doctor  has  advanced,  and  neither  from  reason  nor  feel- 
ing can  offer  one  caveat  to  the  qualified  and  yet  decided 
conclusion  to  which  he  has  come.  There  is  but  a  single 
point  to  whicli  my  reason,  from  what  little  enquiry  I 
could  make  upon  this  subject,  would  seek  an  answer ; 
and  the  answer  I  should  like,  with  Doctor  Heywood's 
permission,  to  receive  from  the  lips  of  Miss  Prior  her- 
self." 

"  Name  it,  Lewis,  name  it !"  said  Rebecca,  aroused 
again  into  something  like  alarm. 

"  It  is  simply,"  he  replied,  "  that  it  has  been  observed, 
as  I  believe,  that  one  of  the  conscious  experiences  of 
those  who  have  eventually  been  lost  in  tlie  oblivion  of 
insanity,  has  been  an  occasional  strange  rapidity  of 
thoughts,  over  which  tlicy  had  no  power,  and  a  wild  as- 
sociation of  them  which  they  could  not  resist,  with  an 
exaltation  of  the  ordinary  qualities  of  tlie  mind,  which 
was  delightful  at  the  time,  like  the  dreams  of  the  opium- 
eater  ;  and  yet,  from  the  restlessness  and  anxiety  with 
which  it  was  accompanied,  was  painful,  from  the  intrud- 
ing  consciousness  that  it  was  morbid  or  unnatural.  Re- 
becca, dare  I  ask  you,  if  at  intervals  your  experience  has 
been  such  as  lliis  ?" 

"  Alas  !"  said  she,  mournfully,  "  I  think  it  occasion- 
ally has  been  somewhat  thus  with  me.  Indeed,  that 
hurry  of  thought  which  you  describe,  I  feel  at  this  very 
moment.     And  yet,  I  cannot  sa}' " 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  "  a  moment's  consi- 
deration will  convince  you,  from  analogy,  that  tlie  very 
terms  of  your  question  are  more  calculated  to  create 
such  symptoms,  than  to  explain  those  that  exist.  Need 
I  say,  that  that  rapidity  and  elevation  of  thought,  which 
is  undoubtedly  a  general  precursor  of  insanity,  is  so  near 
akin  to  the  ordinary  workings  and  elevations  of  mere 
high  intellect,  that,  were  we  to  take  the  one  for  the  other, 
every  man  of  genius  might,  at  times,  make  sucli  a  con- 
fession, as  in  this  way  would  lay  him  open  to  tlie  charge 
of  insanity  ?" 

"  Then,  sir,  does  this  really  amount  to  nothing  7"  said 
Rebecca,  with  another  sigh  of  relief  and  hope. 

"  Your  own  answers  prove  it,  madam,"  said  the  doc 
tor,  taking  her  kindly  by  the  hand.  "  An  intellect  like 
yours  is  to  be  guided,  not  goatled  ;  and  feelings  like 
yours  are  to  bo  allowed  to  gush  forth  towards  those  you 
love,  lest  they  burst  the  bosom  in  which  they  cannot  be 


confined,  and  take  captive  the  reason  which  would  check 
them  in  vain.  Heaven  bless  you,  madam,  for  you  oug^lit 
to  be  blessed,"  said  the  doctor,  becoming  almost  aft'ect- 
ed  as  he  looked  at  her, — "  blessed  with  all  those  domestic 
endearments  that  are  suited  to  the  cravings  of  female  af- 
fection." 

A  pause  of  some  minutes  here  occurred;  for  tlie  par- 
ties concerned  seem  to  anticipate  the  result  of  the  whole, 
and  were  overpowered  with  astonishment  at  the  change 
of  prospect  that  had  burst  so  suddenly  upon  them.  The 
silence  was  broken  by  the  old  gentleman,  on  who^e 
countenance  the  others'  looks  were  now  involuntarily 
fixed. 

"  My  dear  children,  as  I  may  now  call  you,"  he  said, 
"  Providence  has  at  length,  in  an  unexpected  way,  re 
lieved  all  our  hearts  of  a  heavy  burden,  and  shown  us 
clearly  what  his  will  is.  I  know  well  your  tlioughts 
now,  for  I  have  long  witnessed  your  ill-smothered  teel- 
ings.  You  have  had,  indeed,  a  weary  and  a  sad  probation 
but  Heaven,  at  last,  puts  a  happy  end  to  it,  I  trust, — for 
it  calls  you,  at  last,  to  be  man  and  wife.  Stand  up,  my 
sweet  Rebecca ;  come  forward,  Mr.  Bannatyne,  while 
join  your  hands  ;  and  may  Heaven  above  make  you  abu 
dantly  happy  ;  for  the  dark  clouds  of  sorrow  and  dread 
have  now  been  dispelled,  and  the  sun  of  joy  will  yet 
arise,  to  prevent  tlie  extinction  of  my  ancient  liouse." 

Mr.  Bannatyne  and  Rebecca  stood  for  some  moments, 
their  hands  joined  together,  but  unable  to  speak.  / 
mult  of  joy  at  the  idea  of  yet  being  a  happy  wife  to  her 
beloved  Lewis  so  burst  upon  her,  that  she  seemed  com. 
pletely  overpowered ;  till,  looking  in  the  faces,  first  of 
her  uncle,  and  then  of  the  minister,  she  gave  a  short  sob, 
and  was  relieved  by  a  gush  of  tears. 

When  Rebecca  had  been  assisted  to  her  seat,  and  the 
otliers  present  had  shed  their  irrepressible  tears  in  si 
lence  beside  her,  they  found  that  sometliing  more  wai 
wanted  to  give  relief  to  their  feehngs,  and  that  relief  thei 
found  in  a  quarter,  to  which  the  pious  and  virtuous  usu 
ally  have  resort. 

"Mr.  Bannatyiie,  giving  the  tone  to  what  each  one  o 
them  felt,  stretched  forth  his  arms  towards  heaven,  whei 
the  company  had  stood  up  around  him,  and,  in  an  ad 
dress  of  grateful  thanksgiving  to  the  Deity,  poured  forth 
those  aspirations,  in  the  name  of  all  present,  which  the 
world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

What  a  change  now  took  place  in  tl 
fied  and  dull  seclusion  of  the  venerable 
ford  !  The  excitement  of  anticipated  novelty  of  circum- 
stances, and  the  cheerful  bustle  and  business  of  prepara- 
tion, is  always  a  pleasing  relief  from  the  dull  ennui  of 
plenty  and  lack  of  care;  but  it  is  only  once  in  one's  life 
that  any  can  properly  experience  the  unequalled  delight 
of  preparation  for  their  own  wedding. 

The  change  in  Rebecca's  circumstances  and  prospects 
was  almost  beyond  her  own  sober  belief,  and  at  times  was 
almost  too  much  for  the  tranquillity  of  her  spirit.  But 
occupation,  cheerful  and  interesting  occupation,  that  pa- 
nacea for  so  much  of  the  evil  of  hfe,  and  antidote  to  the 
eating  poison  of  great  mental  activity,  prevented  the  ex- 
cess of  her  happiness  from  injuring  the  tone  of  her  sen- 
sitive mind.  Who  sliall  describe  all  that  is  to  do  in  a 
decaying  mansion,  which  seemed  to  have  been  doomed 
to  pass  into  new  hands,  by  the  melancholy  event  of  the 
extinction  of  the  family — its  owners  for  centuries  ;  but 
which,  as  its  reinstated  occupants,  is  suddenly  restored 
to  the  joyful  prospects  of  the  continuation  of  an  ancient 
line,  to  be  its  lords  in  many  future  years  ? — or  who  shall 
adequately  speak  of  all  the  bright  and  happy  feelings 
which  connect  themselves  with  such  events,  in  minds 
like  those  of  the  gentle  Priors  of  Lawford  ? 

Artists  of  the  cabinet,  and  artists  du  drap,  now  occu- 
pied the  busy  Rebecca  from  morning  to  night,  for  some 
weeks  prior  to  her  marriage  day.  Her  uncle  was  not 
less  engaged  with  architects  and  decorations ;  for  the  old 
mansion  was  of  course  not  only  to  undergo  a  thorough 
repair,  but  to  be  made  to  assume  a  splendour  against 
the  time  that  the  happy  pair  should  return  fl-om  their 
marriage  jaunt,  such  as  was  fitting  to  enhance  joys  and 
prospects  so  pleasing,  and  of  late  so  unexpected,  and  to 
celebrate  an  event  which  formed  a  new  era  in  the  family 
history.  The  good  old  gentleman  seemed  now  to  be  en- 
tirely a  new  man,  as  Lawford  House  seemed  like  a  new 
place  from  bustle  and  expenditure,  and  the  very  servants 
flew  up  and  down  stairs  like  fools  in  their  stir  and  their 
joy,  and  made  twenty  errands  into  the  talking  village  of 
Hillington,  or  to  the  houses  of  tiie  numerous  small  lairds 
in  the  neiglibourhood,  to  indulge  country  gossip,  and  re- 
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ciprocate  delight  in  the  great  event  of  the  approaching 
marriage. 

That  marriage  in  due  lime  did  take  place,  with 
general  excitement  and  rejoicing  than  had  been  known 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  many  years.  The  whole  peo- 
ple of  the  village  of  Hillington  seemed  determined  to 
take  a  part  in  it,  and  in  some  way  did  so  when  the  day 
arrived ;  for  the  Priors  of  Lawford  had  been  from  time 
immemorial  so  highly  respected,  and  their  young  minis- 
ter was  by  his  parishioners  so  deeply  beloved,  that  him- 
self and  his  interesting  bride,  who  had  so  long  been  ob- 
served wandering  sadly  together,  under  the  strange  re- 
straint of  their  own  principles,  were  regarded  with  an 
almost  worshiping  admiration.  The  bald  marriage  cere- 
monial of  the  Scottish  church  was  performed  in  La\y- 
ford  House  by  the  nearest  neighbouring  clergyman,  arid 
was  gone  through  by  the  trembling  Rebecca  with  a  com- 
parative tranquillity  of  mind  and  a  leaning  of  her  feel- 
ings upon  the  affectionate  attentions  of  her  husband, 
which  delighted  her  anxious  uncle,  and  greatly  assured 
all  present  as  to  the  real  stability  of  her  powerful  yet 
sensitive  mental  constitution. 

As  the  carriage  in  which  Rebecca  and  Mr.  Bannatyne, 
now  man  and  wife  at  last,  which  soon  drove  off  with 
them  on  their  marriage  jaunt,  passed  through  the  main 
street  of  the  village  of  Hillington,  the  shouts  of  the  wait- 
ing  people  were  only  subdued  by  their  profound  respect ; 
and  long  after  the  happy  couple  had  lefl  the  town  behind 
them,  the  noise  of  the  firing  of  fowling-pieces,  which  was 
then  the  practice  at  popular  weddings  in  the  country, 
continued  at  intervals  to  remind  them,  by  irregular 
echoes  araonff  the  hills  around,  of  the  affection  of  the 
people,  who  had  long  watched  and  talked  of  their  abiding 
regard.  The  pair  proceeded  first  to  Edinburgh,  and 
thence  to  visit  the  more  picturesque  districts  of  Scotland ; 
an  indulgence  which  Mr.  Bannatyne's  fortune,  as  well 
as  his  arrangements  in  his  parish,  enabled  him  to  take 
along  with  his  bride ;  and  in  tlie  mean  time,  Lawford 
House  was  left  entirely  to  the  tradesmen  employed  upon 
it.  Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  bridegroom  and 
bride,  Mr.  Prior  and  Dr.  Heywood  took  a  sober  and  com- 
fortable tour  by  themselves,  to  visit  several  old  places 
and  see  sundry  old  friends,  who  might  enhance  their 
cheerfulness,  by  reminding  them  of  the  pleasures  of  for- 
times,  and  interest  them  by  talking  of  the  changes 
of  years,  and  of  the  sweets  and  bitters  of  the  days  thai 
were  past. 

usual  to  end  a  talc  with  a  marriage  or  a  death, 
because  men  are  fond  of  representing  life  as  a  drama. 
Inch  all  the  events  tend  to  one  point  of  happy  termi- 
m,  or  to  one  decisive  and  woful  catastrophe.  But 
this  dramatic  form  of  the  events  of  destiny  is  seldom 
found  to  correspond  with  actual  e-xperienee ;  and  lif 
itself,  if  fairly  represented,  may  in  many  cases  happe 
)  furnish  passages  of  genuine  interest  to  those  who  ar 
red  of  the  obvious  commonplaces  which  can  scarcely  at 
this  day  be  avoided  in  the  artificial  arrangement  of  hack- 
ycd  incident.  Be  this  as  it  may,  my  tale  is  not  ended 
because  I  have  brought  it  to  the  time  when  those  whom 
■  knew  and  loved  were  made  man  and  wife ;  nor  have  ' 
found,  from  actual  observation,  that  all  sorrow  and  soli 
citude,  all  hope  and  fear,  are  entirely  at  an  end  with  the 
teresting  couple  on  earth,  when  they  come  before 
lister,  and  he  has  lifted  up  his  hands  over  them  ' 
the  presence  of  many  witnesses,  and  declared  them  to 
from  that  moment  "  married  persons." 


CHAPTER  XIL 

Months  and  months  had  passed  away  after  this,  and 
the  harvest  had  been  got  in  which  followed  Rebecca' 
marriage,  and  stern  winter  had  come  and  gone,  with  its 
long  nights  of  comfort  by  tlie  parlour  fire,  and  its  blus- 
tering blasts  heard  sweeping  over  the  woods  of  Lawford 
ilhout,  and  rattling  and  thudding  against  tlie  windows 
of  the  mansion,     A  new  spring  had  also  arisen  to  "  cleid 
birken  shaw,"  and  even  the  sofl  showers  of  "sum- 
again"  fell  warm  yet  refreshing  over  the  green  val- 
leys of  Scotland,  before  I  took  my  tramps  once  more 
abroad  from  the  solitude  of  Balgownie  Brae,  to  see  what 
friends  the  grave  had  spared  me  over  the  face  of  this 
changeable  world,  and  what  tears  might  have  wetted  the 
cheeks  of  those  whom,  in  sundry  places,  I  remembered 
concci-n ;  for  I  was  acquainted  with  many  a  thou^ht- 
I'ul  soul,  to  whom  laughter  itself  was  not  always  a  plea- 
,  nor  the  natural  alternations  of  softening  sadness 
always  a  pain.     Up  hill  and  down  dale,  therefore,  I  wan- 
dered once  more,  and  saw  many  a  kind  body,  and  heard 
many  a  comlbrting  tale ;  hut  there  were  few  of  all  those 
at  this  time  interested  my  thoughts,  that  I  was 
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more  anxious  to  hear  of,  or  more  blithe  to  See,  than  the 
amiable  family  of  the  Priors  of  Lawford. 

But  surely,  thought  I  to  myself,  as  I  plodded  on,  I 
must  be  getting  to  be  an  old  man  ;  lor  I  feel  the  roads 
becoming  long,  and  my  breath  becoming  short;  the 
wading  of  brooks  does  not  agree  with  the  stiffness  of 
eild,  and  the  day  is  always  far  spent  now,  before  I  can 
win  to  the  end  of  my  journey.  The  time  was,  when  I 
could  keep  up,  foot  tor  foot,  with  the  cleverest  lass  that 
ever  tramped  to  market  with  her  basket  of  eggs ;  and 
when  the  prettiest  who  was  ever  wont  to  look  in  my  face 
as  we  padded  over  the  dewy  ground,  saw  nothing  in  it 
then  to  prevent  her  making  me  her  confidant  of  all  the 
love  that  had  ever  at  any  time  kept  her  from  her  sleep. 
But,  alas  !  I  say  to  myself,  surely  the  days  of  man  are  as 
the  grass,  and  as  the  flower  of  the  field  he  withcrcth; 
"  for  tlie  wind  passeth  over  it,"  saith  the  Psalmist,  "  and 
it  is  gone,  and  the  place  that  now  knows  it  soon  knows 

It  was  on  a  dull,  dropping,  drizzling  evening,  at  the 
latter  end  of  August,  when  I  found  myself  at  length 
drawing  near  to  the  sweet  village  of  Hillington.  1  had 
that  day  (ravelled  towards  it  by  a  different  road  from 
that  to  which  I  was  accustomed ;  and  whether  I  had 
wandered  out  of  the  straight  way,  I  know  not,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  unusually  long,  as  well  as  lonely  and 
dreigh.  The  mist  that  had  crowned  all  day  the  lumpish 
hills  on  my  right  was  not  disposed  in  shadowy  and  float- 
ing wreaths  of  gray  white,  screening  poetically,  as  I 
have  seen  it,  tlie  rich  purple  colour  which  the  hills  wore 
at  this  season ;  but  lay  in  dead  clouds  of  sad  obscurity 
all  round,  limiting  the  dreary  prospect  to  the  watery 
fields  on  the  lower  grounds,  and  the  dull  sky  in  which 
the  sun  seemed  ashamed  to  show  his  face. 

The  quaint  old  steeple  of  Hillington  Church,  which 
now  shot  upwards  between  me  and  the  fading  light,  be- 

n  to  relievo  me ;  but,  somehow,  it  and  the  gothic  win- 

\vs  of  the  building  beneath  it,  reminded  me  also  of  age 
and  mortality,  into  which  my  thoughts  had  now  taken 
an  unusual  turn ;  and  I  entered  the  empty  long  street  of 
the  town  with  a  sadness  over  my  spirit  as  if  Providence 
were  preparing  me,  as  it  often  has  done,  by  an  inward 
impression,  for  the  sudden  surprisal  of  some  evil  tidings. 
I  almost  mistook  the  door  of  my  own  inn,  although  I  had 
known  it  so  long  and  so  well ;  for  no  one  stood  at  the 
entrance  to  welcome  me,  as  had  always  'oien  the  case 
aforetime,  and  I  saw  no  other  but  strange  faces  in  the 
passage.  AKhough,  in  going  in,  I  made  nought  to  do, 
but  entered  my  accustomed  room  as  usual,  I  soon  sav.' 
that  some  change  had  taken  place  within  the  premises. 
The  respectable  square-looking  high-backed  arm-chair, 
which  had  hitherto  been  my  favourite  resting  place  in 
the  little  parlour,  and  which  I  sometimes  tliought  seem, 
ed  almost  to  know  me,  and  to  stretch  out  its  bowed  arms 
on  my  arrival  v/ith  a  look  of  welcome,  was  now  nowhere 
to  be  seen,  and  its  place  was  supplied  by  a  new-fangled 
figmaleery  afEiir  of  red  mahogany,  the  very  shape  of 
which  was  a  grievance  to  me  to  look  at. 

I  deposited  my  little  wallet  on  another  new  acquaint- 
ance among  the  furniture,  and  gladly  disposed  of  my- 
self into  a  resting  position;  but  I  had  rung  tlic  bell  three 
several  times  before  any  one  appeared  to  do  the  services 
of  the  hostelry  as  I  should  command,  and  then,  instead 
of  the  sweet  little  fairy  of  a  girl  tliat  used  to  bring  me 
my  comforts,  and  light  me  to  my  bed  at  night,  there  was 
a  red-elbowed,  shock-headed  kimmer  came  blattering  in 
at  the  door,  without  the  least  respect,  and  impudently 
asked  rne  what  it  was  I  wanted. 

The  first  w-ords  I  was  able  to  address  to  this  ill-boding 
apparition  were  by  no  means  worded  with  my  usual  cir- 
cumspcetion,  and  consisted  of  short  spoken  enquiries  into 
the  meaning  of  this  topsy-turvy  state  of  the  head  inn  of 
Hillington,  and  why  it  was  that  my  old  acquaintance  the 
landlady  had  not  on  this  occasion  chosen  to  wait  on  me 
as  formerly.  It  was  little  to  be  expected  that  I  should 
get  much  satisfaction  of  the  brazen  cutty  who  now  stood 
before  me ;  but  I  was  able  to  draw  from  her  one  piece  of 
news  which  shocked  me  not  a  little  in  the  mood  I  then 
was ;  to  wit,  that  my  blithe  and  kind  landlady  had  been 
some  time  dead,  and  that  the  inn  and  its  fuvnishings  had, 
-'"course,  passed  into  quite  new  hands. 

The  reflections  that  this  simple  event  called  up,  en- 
tirely  took  away  my  appetite  for  the  ilKregulated  supper 
that  was  now  .set  before  me  ;  for  I  felt,  in  spite  of  ray 

rldly  reasonings,  that  I  had  lost  a  friend  who  used  to 

:er  me  in  one  of  my  most  interesting  rounds ;  and  I 
remembered  with  apprehension  of  further  disastrous  in- 
telligence, the  vile  forebodings  that  had  haunted  my  spirit 
ill  day,  as  I  wandered  alone  by  the  way-side,  and  thought 
with  sorrow  of  the  progressive  narrowing  of  the  circle  of 
my  ancient  acquaintances.    I  further  learned,  that  my 
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old  friend,  the  laird  of  Glaunderston,  was  also  no  n: 
having  heen  cut  off  shortly  after  my  last  departure  from 
the  neighbonrhood  by  an  hereditary  inflammation  ;  and 
that  his  son  in  law,  the  laird  of  Bicknel  Hill,  was  now 
reigning  in  his  stead  over  the  numerous  ugly  figures 
•which  he  had  contrived  to  transplant,  and  to  set  up  all 
around  among  t!ic  clipt  hushes  of  Glaunderston   planta- 

But,  of  my  interesting  friends  the  Priors  of  Lawford, 
I  was  at  length  enabled  to  learn  many  particulars  which 
had  occurred  among  tlicm  since  Rebecca's  marriage; 
and  the  relation  of  which  had  various  effects  upon  my 
own  feelings.  I  stayed,  with  but  little  personal  comfijrt, 
for  a  few  days  in  the  inn  at  Hillington,  to  gather  together 
my  own  thouglits,  as  well  as  the  different  details  1  was 
able  to  pick  up.  I  did  not  tliink  them  altogther  satisfac- 
tory, but,  such  as  they  were,  they  enabled  me  in  my  own 
way  to  proceed  with  my  story. 

Tlie  happiness  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  Rebecca  Prior  and 
her  husband,  for  a  considerable  time  after  their  marriage, 
can  only  be  judged  of  by  those  who  have  themselves 
tasted  what  tranquil  bliss  may  be  enjoyed  in  the  state  of 
well-assorted  wedlock  ;  and  who  can  enter  into  the 
prceiation  of  that  intense  sense  of  felicity,  which  is 
perienced  by  minds  and  hearts  such  as  were  tho 
speak  of,  now  as  they  were  in  circumstances  so  much  to 
their  wishes,  and  with  the  enhancing  recollection  of  so 
much  previous  suffering.  Jf  in  tho  world  the  happiness 
of  mortals  were  permitted  to  be  long  without  alloy,  assur- 
edly theirs  would  have  been  so  from  their  marriage-day 
forth.  But  though  troubles  spring  not  out  of  the  dust  of 
tlic  earth,  nor  does  sorrow  gush,  says  the  sacred  mur- 
murer,  from  the  ground  wc  tread  on;  though  a  man  look 
towards  the  east,  and  all  is  serene  brightness,  and  to- 
wards  the  west,  and  there  appeareth  no  enemy;  yet, 
above  or  around,  or  from  within  or  without,  a  canker 
worm  shall  arise  to  eat  into  his  joys ;  or  the  very  winds 
of  heaven  shall  bring  to  him  on  their  wings,  their  com- 
missioned  portion  of  the  world's  evil. 

And  yet,  to  Rebecca,  there  came  nothing  outwardly 
for  many  a  day,  to  break  the  pleasing  spell  of  her  well 
enjoyed  happiness.  She  and  her  fond  husband,  and  her 
clieerful  and  revived  uncle,  enjoyed  their  dream  of  con- 
scious feUcity  in  the  tranquil  domesticity  of  their  hearth 
atJ>awford,  amidst  the  regard  and  respect  of  all  who 
knew'theni.  The  only  thing  tliat  could  be  said  to  trou- 
ble Rebecca's  thoughts  was,  the  occasional  stealing 
intrusion  of  that  apprehensive  conviction,  so  natural  to 
minds  capable  of  enjoying  very  highly  any  earthly  good, 
that  her  present  felicity  was  too  unmixed  to  be  lasting ; 
and  a  shadowy  presentiment  shot,  at  times,  through  her 
mind,  that,  though  neither  she  nor  her  Lewis  could  at 
present  see  where  it  was  to  C07ne  from,  some  event  was 
not  far  distant,  which  would  at  least  cause  a  ripple  upon 
tlie  tranquil  surface  of  tlieir  sea  of  happiness.  Her  long 
indulged  dread,  too,  of  the  family  malady,  had  taken  too 
fast  hold  upon  her  mind  to  be  altogether  eradicated,  even 
by  the  joyous  events  that  had  so  lately  taken  place  ;  and 
although  such  a  thought  was  now  banished  as  often  as 
it  intruded,  her  very  felicity  made  her  at  times  still  turn 
to  this  point  in  the  index  of  possible  evil,  with  a  disturb- 
ing feeling  of  nervous  anxiety. 

The  keen  eyes  of  affection  enabled  Mr.  Bannatyne  at 
length  to  perceive  this,  and  the  prospect  of  an  heir  being 
epccdily  given  to  the  family  having  increased  the  joy  of  all, 
■while  it  deepened  the  interest  in  every  thing  that  concern. 
cd  Rebecca,  he  immediately  consulted  Doctor  Heywood, 
whether  some  additional  society,  in  the  shape  of  female 
attendants,  might  not  be  likely  to  banish  from  her  mind 
■what  remained  of  this  troublesome  though  vague  dread. 
The  doctor  at  once  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  the  arrange- 
ment ;  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  had  always 
been  a  peculiarity  of  tho  Lawford  family,  that  they  had 
kept  themselves  too  much  in  a  state  of  seclusion,  chiefly 
from  their  own  sensitive  refinement  of  mind,  and  their 
too  lofty  conceptions  of  ■n'hat  ■H-as  becoming  in  human 
nature.  But  as  Mrs.  Bannatyne  was,  as  they  knew,  too 
fastidious  to  admit  too  much  familiarity  of  such  female 
Bociety  as  was  furnished  by  her  own  neighbourhood,  if  a 
gentlewoman  could  be  found,  possessed  of  an  intellect 
that  should  render  her  worthyto  be  Rebecca's  companion, 
■vvhile  her  circumstances  placed  her  in  the  situation,  in 
some  degree,  of  a  dependent,  such  a  person  might  at  all 
times,  and  particularly  at  the  forthcoming  crisis,  bo  a 
most  valuable  member  of  the  family  at  Lawford. 

On  consulting  Rebecca  concerning  what  the  gentle- 
men had  concluded  for  her,  she  was  quite  pleased  with 
tlie  idea  of  what  she  called  so  agreeable  an  indulgence, 
particularly  as  the  adding  such  an  attendant  to  the 
establishment  at  Lawford,  would  likely  be  the  means  of 
miking  comfortable  some  deserving,  and  probably  unfor- 
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a  gentlewoman  was  soon  intVoduced  to  Doctor  Hey 
who  seemed  to  be  perfectly  suited  to  the  wishes  of  all 
concerned ;  and  was  soon  after  installed  as  a  permaneni 
inmate  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Bannatyne.  Strange  as  il 
majr  appear,  however,  the  only  person  who  entertain- 
ed a  sliadowing  doubt  regarding  any  part  of  the  high 
cliaraeter  which  tliis  lady  had  received,  was  the  one 
principally  concerned,  namely,  Rebecca  herself;  who. 
when  Mrs.  Chapman  was  introduced  to  her,  thought! 
that  what  a  first  impression  enabled  her  to  judge  of  the 
stranger,  being  involuntarily  less  favourable  than  deserip. 
tion  had  made  her  anticipate,  ought  to  be  dismissed  from 
her  thoughts,  as  an  unworthy  and  fanciful  surmise.  But 
the  part  that  the  new  inmate  at  Lawford  was  destined 
play,  may  excuse  a  little  particularity  in  my  account  of 
her,  and  of  her  previous  history. 

Mrs.  Chapman  was  a  widow,  now  about  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  a  member  of  a  family  of  some  antiquity 
though  not  wealthy,  but  who,  having  made  an  imprudeni 
marriage  in  her  youth,  had  greatly  incurred  the  displea 
sure,  though  she  had  not  lost  the  good  opinion,  of  hcj 
friends.  Her  husband,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  had  usei 
her  bai-barously  ;  but  this  she  bore  so  well,  and  she  witha 
discovered,  while  he  lived,  such  prudent  conduct,  anc 
such  decision  of  character,  that  the  displeasure  of  her 
relatives  turned  into  sympathy,  and  they  did  all  the 
could  to  alleviate  the  diflieulties  into  which  her  husband 
early  death,  as  well  as  his  general  improvidence,  had 
plunged  her.  What  principally  recommended  this  lady 
as  a  companion  to  Rebecca  was,  that  she  was  a 
of  "  strong  sense,"  as  well  as  general  intelliger 
had  seen  not  a  little  of  the  world,  and  suffered,  wiUi  a 
fair  character,  not  a  few  of  its  trials.  Her  person  ■R'as 
ladylike,  and  her  full  blue  eyes  had  that  peculiarity,  that 
they  could  express  in  an  instant  the  various  transitions 
from  modest  humility  to  something  like  boldness. 

The  constant  society  of  Mrs.  Chapman,  although  it  was 
occasionally  felt,  both  by  Rebecca  and  her  husband,  to 
be  somewhat  of  arestraint  upon  them,  yet  was,  upon  the 
whole,  an  agreeable  accession  to  their  domestic  enjoy- 
ment; and,  ere  long,  she  became  a  great  favourite  with 
every  one,  high  and  low  in  the  mansion.  The  gentle- 
men seemed  to  be  particularly  taken  with  the  gaiety  of 
her  manner,  and  her  powerful  good  sense  in  conversa- 
tion ;  and  whenever,  in  process  of  time,  a  suspicion  cross- 
ed the  mind  of  Rebecca,  that  her  companion  seemed  to 
take  more  pains  to  show  off  the  admitted  goodness  of  her 
understanding,  than  was  exactly  suited  to  her  own  situa- 
tion, and  the  respect  she  owed  to  her  (Rebecca)  as  the 
lady  of  the  house  and  her  protectress,  she  repressed  care- 
fully  every  unfavourable  suggestion,  and  turned  the  sus- 
picion back  upon  hersel.f,  from  a  candid  dread  of  indulging 
any  thing  like  the  mean  feelings  of  female  envy  towards 
a  person  in  Mrs.  Chapman's  dependent  situation.  This 
suspicion  of  self,  and  benevolent  tendency  to  her  own 
crimination,  rather  than  allow  of  blame  upon  another, 
had  very  much  become  a  rooted  habit  of  Rebecca's  mind, 
and  partly  arose  from  her  lofty  conceptions  of  virtue  and 
purity,  but  more  from  that  terror  of  discovering  any 
thing  like  perversion  of  intellect,  or  the  most  distant 
symptoms  of  the  malady  of  her  house,  which  had  haunted 
her  from  the  moment  when  she  was  first  made  acquaint- 
1  witli  the  dreadful  truth. 

Time  went  on,  however,  and  no  incident  occurred 
latcrially  to  disturb  the  smooth  stream  of  happiness 
hich  was  enjoyed  by  all  who  dwelt  in  the  mansion  ;  and 
le  safe  birth  of  a  son  to  bless  the  delighted  parents  and 
family,  and  to  heir  the  ancient  property  and  name  of  the 
e  of  Lawford  as  well  as  Bannatyne,  was  sacceeded 
by  rejoicings  such  as  never  had  been  witnessed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hillington.  Although  the  recovery  of  Re- 
becca was  somewhat  tedious,  her  feelings,  on  finding 
herself  at  last  occupied  with  the  endearing  duties  of  a 
mother,  and  as  she  often  contemplated  her  own  sweet 
babe,  while  the  infant  lay  asleep  on  her  knee,  seemed 
almost  too  acutely  delightful  for  the  strengthof  her  mind 
to  bear  with  sobriety,  weak  as  her  accouchement  had 
evidently  left  her.  But  the  mental  wanderings  not  un- 
usual at  periods  of  weakness,  altliough  Rebecca  had 
experienced  her  full  share  of  them,  she'did  not  suffer  to 
fill  her  with  any  material  alarm,  until  an  evident  pecu- 
liarity in  the  manner,  to  her,  of  Mrs.  Chapman,  when  she 
conceived  her  strength  almost  completely  recovered, 
aroused  her  to  enquiries  and  suspicions  exceedingly  un- 
favourable to  her  quiet  of  mind. 

What  this  peculiarity  consisted  of,  it  was  not  very  easy 
either  perfectly  to  identify  or  define  :  it  was  one  of  those 
things  in  the  address  and  manner,  to  us,  of  others,  which 
implies  or  malces  us  fed  a  real  degradation,  but  which  is 


shadings,  and  too  much  blended  witli 
*  — spect,  to  prevent  us  from  suspect- 


yet  too  nice  in 
kindness  and  aj 

ing  it  of  being  more  or  less  the  creation  merely  c 

fancies  :  but  it  was  of  such  a  nature,  in  Rebecca's  case, 
that  she  could  not,  consistently  with  her  own  dignity! 
consent  to  herself  to  ask  fbr  any  explanation  concerning 
it ;  nor  was  she  sure  that,  even  although  she  should  brii.l 
herself  to  condescend  to  this,  she  should  obtain  an  an- 
swer on  which  she  ought  to  depend. 

This  fcchng  was  the  more  painful  to  the  private 
thoughts  of  Rebecca,  as  the  thing  she  complained  of 
seemed,  at  times,  to  be  participated  in  by  her  dear  Lewis 
himself;  and  even  his  extreme  tenderness  and  caress, 
ing  kindness,  during  the  progress  of  her  recovery,  were, 
m  part,  attributed  to  this  new  sentiment  with  which  she 
fancied  that  she  began  to  be  regarded.  That  sentiment, 
which  seemed  at  first  to  take  the  shape  of  a  humiliating, 
yet  kindly,  condescension,  to  her  weakness,  as  if  of  mind 
as  well  as  body,  wlicn  she  was  perfectly  recovered,  be- 
came, as  she  thought,  of  a  more  decided  and  expressive 
character,  filling  her  with  alarming  cares  and  enquiries, 
and  again  turning  her  attention  intensely  inwards.  She 
now  observed  tliat  often  when  she  spoke  at  table,  Mrs. 
Chapman  would  assent  studiedly  to  what  she  said,  as 
one  will  do  to  the  idle  babble  of  a  child,  with  whom  they 
would  not  condescend  to  argue. 

Nothwithstanding  the  respect  that  she  had  for  Mrs. 
Chapman's  understanding,  this  was  conduct  which  she 
was  determined  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  effectually 
checking  ;  but  it  was  not  easy  to  do  it,  without  either,  in 
some  degree,  compromising  her  own  dignity,  or  incur- 
ring the  suspicion  of  being  actuated  by  niotives  the  very 
idea  of  which  she  held  in  the  highest  disdain.  She  did 
s}»eak  to  her,  however,  on  an  occasion  of  peculiar  provoca- 
tion, and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bannatyne  and  her  uncle ; 
and  though  this  was  done  with  that  mixture  of  raillery 
arid  seriousness,  which  bespoke  the  considerate  delicacy 
of  a  mind  anxious  to  convey  with  tenderness  a  merited 
reproof,  the  colour  that  rose  into  tlie  face  of  the  widow, 
as  she  observed  the  surprise  that  Rebecca's  remark  ex- 
cited in  Mr.  Bannatyne,  and  the  flash  that  instantly  sliot 
from  her  eyes,  indicated,  besides  a  consciousness  that  the 
reproof  was  a  just  one,  sentiments  which,  at  the  moment, 
seemed  far  from  amiable. 

The  old  gentleman,  after  an  embarrassed  remark  of 
Mr.  Bannatyne,  turned  oft'  with  a  laugh  this  little  spurt 
between  the  ladies;  and  before  they  rose,  Mrs.  Chapman 
put  on  such  a  look  and  manner  of  humility  and  peni- 
tence, that  Rebecca  was  not  only  completely  mollified, 
but,  in  the  considerate  candour  of  her  spirit,  retired  to 
rest  in  a  mood  of  self-accusation,  from  the  suspicion  that 
she  might  have,  after  all,  unmcritcdly  wounded  the  feel- 
ings of  a  destitute  woman  and  a  dependent.  On  speak- 
ing of  the  matter  afterwards,  privately,  to  Mrs.  Chapman, 
and  comparing  the  strange  looks  and  guarded  replies  of 
that  lady,  with  sundry  tender  questionings  and  soothing 
remarks  of  Mr.  Bannatyne,  the  thought  at  once  struck 
home  to  her  heart,  that,  by  something  unknown  to  her- 
self, in  her  speech  or  manner,  she  had  been  exhibiting, 
to  the  alarm  and  consternation  of  those  around  her,  some 
distant  symptoms  of  the  dreaded  malady  of  her  family. 

When  this  horrid  idea  took  possession  of  her  mind,  it 
is  not  to  be  expressed  what  she  felt  in  private,  as  she 
brooded  over  the  fancy  witli  apprehensive  despondency; 
and  yet  she  thought,  upon  the'  most  rigorous  examina- 
ion  of  her  own  mental  experience,  that,  if  there  did 
actually  exist  the  surmise  that  she  suspected,  it  must  bo 
founded  on  a  mere  mistake  of  overwatehful  anxiety  con- 
cerning  her  ;  for,  if  her  own  judgment  weighed  any  tiling 
whatever  in  such  an  enquiry,  she  could  find  no  ground 
for  coming  to  any  such  distressing  conclusion  :  but  the 
le,  she  knew,  were  always  deceivers  of  themselves ; 
and  though  she  would  have  given  worlds  to  know  pre- 
-isely  what  her  Lewis  actually  thought  concerning  her, 
so  sensiUve  was  she  upon  this  dreaded  point,  that  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  disturb  his  mind  with  the  most 
distant  enquiry  upon  the  painful  subject.  Unfortunately, 
at  this  time.  Doctor  Heywood  was  in  London,  or  on  the 
:ontinent,  whither  he  had  gone  of  late  to  live  for  a  sea- 
son ;  and  in  this  state  of  painfnl  self-observation  and 
Ttamty,  the  happiness  of  the  married  life  of  the  un- 
fortunate Rebecca,  was  now  disturbed  and  poisoned  by 

le  internal  struggle  and  distraction  of  a  nervous  anx- 

ty,  about  what  might  be  evinced  by  her  manner  and 
conversation. 

And  yet  there  was  something  occasionally  in  the  man. 

:r  of  Mrs.  Chapman,  particularly  in  her  argumentative 

playful  conversations  in  presence  of  Mr.  Bannatyne, 

that,  while  it  challenged  her  admiration  of  that  lady's 

:nts  and  tact,  excited,  unwillin|:iy,  flashes  of  thought 

across  her  mind  of  a  nature  exceedingly  distressing  to 
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tlie  feelings  of  a  doting  married  woman.  But  again 
there  seemed  otiier  tilings  inconsistent  witJi  these  obtru- 
sive imaginings  :  and  when  Rebecca,  when  alone  with 
the  minister,  observed  his  completely  artless,  and  truly 
affectionate,  almost  adoring,  conduct  to  herself,  she  was 
inclined  not  only  to  blame  herself  for  suft'ering  the  in- 
trusion  of  such   unworthy   and  painful  fanryVv".  Ivii 

seriously  to  suspect  that  such  thoughts  wti<   t ' 

symptomatic  of  tliat  malady  which  was  at  OIK  .  . 

her  companion  and  her  curse.  And  then,  to  c. .,  1 1    , , ,  i    .  .;, 

these  unhappy  suspicions  of  herself,  she  nb.iLHi  il,  ,;l.)i;i; 

.-  with  the  hnmble  and  deferential  manner  to  all,  of  the 
talented  widow,  that,  sometimes,  when  she  (Rebecca) 
had  uttered  a  sentence,  Mrs.  Chapman  seemed  to  regard 
her  with  a  look  as  if  of  mingled  sorrow  and  compassion ; 
and,  turning  her  large  eyes  next  upon  fllr.  Bannatyne's 
countenance,  would  playfully,  and  without  noticing  what 
Rebecca  had  said,  proceed  with  the  thread  of  her  own 
absorbing  conversation. 

The  reader  has,  by  this  time,  probably',  seen,  in  the 
conduct  of  Mrs.  Cliapman,  the  real  meaning  ol  all  this ; 
but  which  the  unsuspicious  benevolence  of  Rebecca's 
nature  would  not  allow  her,  in  any  ease,  to  conclude. 
To  be  short,  if  Mrs.  Chapman  was  a  person  of  "  strong 
sense,"  slie  was  also  a  woman  of  strong  passions ;  and  a 
■week  had  not  elapsed  from  the  day  of  her  arrival  at 
Lawford  House,  before  her  eye  was  fascinated,  and  even 

">V  her  feelings  absorbed,  by  the  handsome  and  unsuspecting- 
minister  of  Hillington.  Nor  was  this  guilty  admiration 
unknown  to  herself,  as  such  a  thing  might  have  been,  for 
a  time,  to  a  more  simple,  or,  in  plain  terms,  a  more 
modest  woman  ;  but,  though  fiaUy  aware  of  all  the  danger 
and  all  the  wickedness  of  indulging  a  sentiment  of  this 
Bort  for  a  married  man  and  a  minister  of  religion,  witli 
that  recklessness  of  consequences  which  has  ever  been 

Sv  the  characteristic  of  the  most  abandoned  of  her  se.Y,  she 
..  at  once  gave  herself  up  to  the  influence  of  her  vicious 
passion  ;  and,  without  any  precise  design  or  planned  pur- 
pose, found  her  only  pleasure  in  fishing  for  the  admira- 
tion and  striving  to  seduce  the  affections  of  the  youthful 
minister.  Had  Mr.  Bannatyne  been  as  practised  as  she 
was  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  he  soon  could  have  read 
the  meaning  of  the  alluring  arts  of  the  widow  ;  but  the 
feeling  of  suspicion  is  tlie  penalty  only  of  the  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  evil ;  and  so  the  single-hearted 
clergyman  was,  as  yet,  perfectly  blind  to  all  that  Mrs. 
Chapman  dared  to  show  to  attract  his  regard. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

During  all  this,  time,  Mrs.  Dryburgh,  wlio  now  lived 
much  at  the  old-fashioned  mansion  of  Glaunderslon,  near 
Hillington,  made  several  attempts  to  impose  herself  anew 
upon  the  acquaintance  of  Rebecca,  now  as  the  latter  was, 
as  she  said,  a  "  married  woman."  In  these  efforts  she 
was  not  entirely  unsuceessfiil,  particularly  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Mrs.  Chapman  into  Lawford  House  ;  for,  as 
Rebecca's  good  nature  was  fully  a  match  for  her  own 
shrinking  reserve,  her  crafty  dependent  easily  managed 
to  favour  the  visits,  from  motives  of  her  own,  of  the  talk- 
ative lady  ofBicknelHilh 

One  day,  Rebecca,  having  been  somewhat  discomposed 
by  her  own  retlections  upon  something  that  had  occurred 
at  the  breakfast  table  in  the  morning,  had  throvvn  her- 
self upon  a  couch  in  her  apartment,  and,  indulging  for  a 
time  the  feelings  that  oppressed  her,  insensibly  fell  into 
a  dreamy  sleep,  while  Mrs.  Chapman  sat  by  in  profess- 
ed attendance.  She  was  awakened  by  the  noise  belov/ 
of  some  one's  entrance  ;  but,  hearing  the  voice  of  Mrs. 
Dryburgh  in  the  hall,  she  feigned  to  be  still  asleep,  as 
Mrs.  Chapman  passed  out  of  the  room  to  receive  her 
visiter,  in  order  to  avoid  the  personal  annoyance  of  the 
former  lady's  present  society.  Although,  in  doing  tliis, 
she  had,  as  she  thought,  given  snfiicient  indication  to 
Mrs.  Chapman  that  her  slumber  was  feigned,  she  was 
surprised  to  find  the  latter  return  on  tip-toe,  leading  in 
Mrs.  Dryburgh  ;  and  the  two,  seating  themselves  beyond 
a  light  curtain  or  screen,  commenced  conversation  in 
her  hearing,  under  the  seeming  supposition  that  she  was 

"  An'  hoo  are  ye,  Mrs.  Chapman  ?"  began  Lady  Biek- 
nel,  as  Mrs.  Dryburgh  was  usually  called  by  tlie  country 
people,  "  weel,  hoo  are  ye  ?  Dear  me,  but  I'm  quite 
happy  to  meet  you  just  by  yoursel,  Mrs.  Chapman,  fo; 
I've  often  been  wishing  for  a  quiet  word  o'  you  about  Misi 
Prior— bless  me,  I  never  can  call  her  any  thing  else  but 
Miss !  for  really  I  never  tliought  to  ha'c  seen  her  a  mat 
riod  woman :  an'  I'm  greatly  concerned  about  her — bu 
arc  ye  sure  she's  fast  asleep  ?" 

"Quite   sound,    Mrs.    Dryburgh,"    said    the    other 
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"  besides,  slie  lies  off  at  a  distance  from  us,  and  cannot 
possibly  hear." 

"  Weel,  ye  see,  Mrs.  Chapman,  I  would  just  like,  as  I 

say,  to  hae  twa  words  wi'  you  about  Mrs. Mrs. 

Bannatyne — dear  me,  1  never  can  get  my  tongue  about 
her   married  name — for  I  wonder  hoo  she  is  since  she 
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ken— but  arc  yc  sure  she'll  not  hear  us  ?" 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  that,  if  we  do  not  speak  any 

"Weel,  Mrs.  Chapman,  does  your. lady,  do  ye  think, 
just  appear  aye  fair  an'  square  i'  the  head? — because, ye 
\r,  the  Prior  family  was  aye  an  odd  family  :  an'  does 
the  puir  lady  never  take  ony  bits  o'  tirrivees,  or  ony  kind 

"  queer  symptomatics,  or  hysterics,  or eh  ?" 

"  Ye  know,  Mrs.  Dryburgii,"  said  the  widow,  with  a 
demure  and  wise  look,  "  that  it  would  not  be  becoming  in 
ic  to  let  the  least  word  pass  my  lips  that  would  look  like 
disclosure  of  family  affairs;  and  Ineednot  tell  awoman 
"your  experience,  Mrs.  Dryburgh,  that  in  every  family 

there  are  matters  that " 

"  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that,  Mrs.  Chapman,  an'  it 
a  most  wise  and  sensible  observe  of  you  ;  because  I'm 
married  woman  myself,  an',  as  you  say,  in  every  family 
lerc  iiie  little  affairs— but  as  to  this  lady,  there  is  soine- 
ling  in  her  look — but  I  may  be  mistaken,  Mrs.  Cliap- 
an ;  an'  noo,  as  we  are  by  ourselves,  I  would  just  like 
hear  your  breath  about  her,  puir  thing ;  for  if  she  were 
er  losing  her  reason,  an',  as  I  say,  she  has  sometunes 
very  strange  look  with  her — God  help  her  puir  young 
family  !  an'  the  minister  himself  would  gang  clean  crazy 
after  her.     But  what  do  ye  think  ?" 

"I  think,  Mrs.  Diyburgh,  that— but  it 's  not  to  seek 
what  I  would  say." 

"  Heeh  sirs  I  but  ye  may  tell  me,  Mrs.  Chapman,  for  I 
jaloused  as  much.  An',  really,  ye  maun  hae  a  kittle 
place  o'  't  amang  them  a' ;  for  it 's  so  hard  to  know  what 
to  do  wi'  a  daft  body  ;  ye'U  excuse  my  plain  talk — odd,  I 
hope  she  doesna  hear  us  I" 
"  No  fear  of  that,  madam." 

"  An*  she'll  whiles  talk  quite  odd,  an'  as  it  were  silly?" 
"  She  does  talk  very  strangely  sometimes." 
"  Hech  !  heeh  !  its  just  beginning  on  her." 
"  One  would  really  at  times  almost  think  so.". 
"  And  imagines  every  thing  she  says,  quite  gude  sense 
and  perfect  gospel?" 

"  You  know  that  is  the  nature  of  that  unfortunate  state 
of  mind." 

"  Perfectly  the  nature  o'  't ;  and  ye'U  no  dire  to  con- 
tradict or  argue  wi'  her,  whatever  she  may  say." 

"  It  would  be  of  no  avail ;  besides,  it  would  be  some- 
what cruel  to  the  dear  young  lady, — an'  so  I  just  give  a 
look  to  the  minister  or  so,  and  say  nothing." 

"  O  but  ye  're  a  sensible,  wise  woman,  Mrs.  Chapman! 
what  a  treasure  you  must  be  to  that  puir  demented 

"  Hush  —  sh!  But  you  must  not  suppose,  Mrs.  Dry- 
burgh, that  I  have  mentioned  to  you  any  thing  particu- 
lar ;  Mrs.  Bannatyne  is  a  sweet  young  creature,  an'  the 
minister  is  such  a  dear  kind " 

"  Oh,  is  n  't  he  a  fine-looking  gentleman,  the  minister! 
he  's  a  full  head  an'  shoulders  above  Mr.  Dryburgh,  my 
stumpy  gudeman — but,  talking  of  men,  Mrs.  Chapman, 
Mr.  Bannatyne  should  never  have  been  a  minister  wi'  a 
black  coat,  he  should  have  been  a  grand  dragoon  offisher, 
wi'  a  red  eoat  an'  a  swurd, — that 's  aye  what  I  say." 

"  He  would  have  looked  just  to  my  mind  in  the  caval- 
ry dress,  certainly,"  said  the  widow  delighted  with  the 
thought :  "  but  hush — speak  low;  it  is  likely  Mrs.  Banna- 
tyne will  shortly  waken,  and  it  would  be  as  well,  Mrs. 
Dryburgh,  tliat  you  were  not  found  here  alone  with  me." 

"  Ye  say  right,  Mrs.  Chapman,"  added  La.dy  Bieknel, 


dear  me  : 


vhat  ye  tell  me  about  youi 


"  Remember,  I  have  not  told  you  any  thing  particular, 
Mrs.  Dryburgh,"  continued  the  widow,  looking  wise; 
-*  for  family  affairs  are  what  I  shall  never  speak  of." 

"  You  are  a  discreet  woman,  Mrs.  Chapman,  I  see 
that;  but  just  trust  to  me,  for  1  ha'e  more  sense,  after  all, 
than  ye  maybe  would  expect,  when  ye  come  to  find  me 

"  It  is  evident  you  have  a  deal  of  sense,  ma'am,"  said 
the  widow,  slily,  "  and  it 's  a  great  blessing,  Mrs.  Dry. 
biirgh,"  she  went  on,  in  a  louder  tone,  "  to  be  possessed 
of  one's  senses ;  for  if  the  nrind  is  in  any  way  astray,  and 
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casoii  out  of  joint,  what  a  chaos  doss  it  not  make  in 
the  whole  system  of  our  mental  compiehension  !" 

"  What  a  beautiful  style  of  language  you  have  in  your 
speech,  Mrs.  Chapman!"  exclaimed  Lady  Bieknel,  with 
flattering  sweetness  of  manner,  which  was  exceedingly 
enchanting  to  the  knowing  widow,  only  she  could  with 
much  difficulty  preserve  herself  from  a  burst  of  laughter. 
"  Before  I  was  married,  mi/  style  of  language  was  al- 
looed  to  be  uncommonly  elegant,  for  my  father  had  me 
at  Mrs.  Deyelle's  boardiiig-fchool,  which,  ye  know,  was 
very  first  rate ;  but,  when  a  woman  gets  married,  Mrs. 
Chapman,  an'  especially  in  a  country  place,  why,  ye  see, 
we  forget  our  lair,  an'  our  parley-vous,  an'  every  thing. 
But  farewell,  mem,  an'  just  give  my  kind  regards  to  Mrs. 
Bannatyne,  an'  say,  that  I  could  not  think  of  disturbing 
her,  when  1  heard  she  was  taking  her  hori.  repos.  Ah, 
Mrs.  Chapman,  what  a  pity  it  is  to  see  sae  pretty  a  young 
ture  as  that — hush- — getting  quite  out  o'  her  mind, 
that  was  the  state  o'  her  puir  father  before  her,  wha 
died  demented,  an'  that  is  tlie  curse  o'  the  whole  Priors 
of  Lawford,  as  I've  heard  my  father  that 's  dead  an'  gone 
often  say.  Wtjat  a  blessing  it  is  to  be  in  possession  of 
one's  sound  senses  !  You  and  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for 
i-ils  when  we  look  at  that  unfortunate  leddy;  an'  tlieu 
there's  the  baby  too.  I'm  fear'd  to  think  what  it's  likely  to 
:  to  yet.  Oddsake,  mem,  do  you  think  that  she  could 
he  hearing  us  all  this  lime?" 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Tlic  truth  contained  in  the  fable  of  the  Boys  and  the 
Frogs,  that  what  is  but  sport  to  some  is  death  to  others, 
oftener  applicable  than  those  at  least,  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  looking  only  for  sport,  are,  in  their  thoughtless- 
ness, ready  to  admit:  and  so  it  was  in  the  ease  of  Rebec- 
ca and  Mrs.  Chapman,  as  detailed  in  the  preceding  brief 
chapter.  To  the  unfeehng  widow,  however,  it  was  more 
than  sport,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  to  work  as  she 
doing  upon  the  sensitive  mind  of  the  young  wife ; 
and  her  success  was  equal  to  the  depth  of  her  craft  and 
the  singleness  of  heart  of  her  unsuspicious  victim. 

Rebecca,  compelled  as  she  had  involuntarily  been,  to 
be  an  eves-dropper  to  that  which  was  destructive  to  her 
■n  peace,  had  only  heard  distinctly  a  part  of  the  con- 
rsation  between  the  tVvo  women ;  but  the  widow,  having 
;en  this  method  of  making  her  indirectly  acquainted 
th  what  she  desired  might  be  believed  to  be  her  senti- 
ments, took  care  to  give  sutBeient  voice  to  that  part  of 
the  talk  which  she  wished  her  ladylo  hear;  and  the  way 
in  which  it  was  spoken,  and  the  whispering  indistinctness 
of  the  remainder,  conveyed  an  impression  to  the  unsus. 
picious  Rebecca,  even  more  deep  and  decided  than  the 
crafty  Abigail  could  have  anticipated.  Along  with  that 
impression,  the  few  words  of  caution  and  seeming  relue- 
fance  to  allow  her  own  sentiments  to  escape,  uttered  by 
Mrs.  Chapman,  in  the  early  part  of  the  conversation,  con- 
veyed to  the  amiable  mind  of  her  lady  the  notion,  that 
tl-ic  widow  was  more  her  friend  than,  from  some  other 
indications,  she  had  been  ready  to  suppose ;  and,  making 
allowance  for  the  natural  talkativeness  of  her  sex,  that 
vas  a  very  prudent  and  considerate  person.  Whcn- 
a  suspicion  contrary  to  this  crossed  her  thoughts, 
she  only  treated  it  as  a  further  proof  of  that  obliquity  of 
mind  which  belongs  to  insanity,  and  into  which  she  now 
feared,  or  rather  concluded,  in  her  dread,  that  she  was 
fast  merging. 

From  this  hour  there  was  a  decided  change  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  unhappy  Rebeeea,  while  her  doting  husband 
(lier  uncle  having  in  the  mean  time  gone  to  spend  a  few 
months  in  Edinburgh)  was  obliged  to  notice  in  her  what 
filled  him  with  such  alarm  and  distress  of  mind,  as  in 
delicacy  towards  the  old  gentleman's  peace,  he  vyas  ac 
tually  afraid  to  make  the  subject  of  any  communication 
to  him  for  the  present.  Yet  what  he  could  remark  in  the 
changed  lady  of  the  mansion  was  not  of  that  nature  to 
enable  him  to  come  to  a  very  decided  conclusion.  Her 
obstinate  yet  unwilling  taciturnity,  which,  in  fact,  arose 
from  her  nervous  dread  of  saying  any  thing  which  should 
confirm  her  own  and  his  suspicion  of  any  aberration  of 
mind,  though,  at  first,  set  down  by  Mr.  Bannatyne  to  that 
cause,  became,  at  length,  by  the  insinuated  representa- 
tions of  Mrs.  Chapman,  to  be  considered  as  a  proof  of 
something  even  more  intolerable  to  him  than  the  mental 
afllietion ;  namely,  ahenation  of  heart  from  himself.  What 
else  could  it  be,  he  thought,  that  made  her  now  appear 
studiously  to  avoid  him ;  and,  dwelling  only  over  the  con- 
stant contemplation  of  their  infant,  instead  of  being  much 
with  him  as  formerly  in  their  days  of  happiness,  to  an- 
swer him  with  suspicious  hesitation  when  he  met  and 
addressed  her,  and  even  palpably  to  shun  his  society? 
On  her  part  the  change  was  even  more  deeply  distress- 
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ing,  forasmiicli  ;is  it  centred  eliittly  in  distrust  of  herself 
And  yet,  with  llie  most  ri^'orous  examination  of  her  owr 
thoughts,  all  the  self-huniiliation  that  candour  had  reared 
upon  extreme  modesty  could  not  lead  her  fully  to  conclude 
that  a  real  aberration  had  actually  manifested  itself  in 
her  rnind.  But  by  this  time  the  widow  had  contrived  tc 
turn  her  suspicions  partly  into  another  channel;  and  the 
fortune  and  connections  of  the  minister,  leading  hi 
lute,  into  occupations  of  a  public  nature,  which  took  him 
occasionally  from  home,  the  wily  woman,  with  her  usi: 
art,  contrived,  by  degrees,  to  insinuate  into  the  mind  of 
the  Secluded  Rebecca,  that  Mr.  Bannatyne  was  no  longer 
the  man  he  used  to 'be;  and  to  render  her  even  more 
guarded  than  ever,  in  her  behaviour,  when  in  his  pre. 
Bonce,  by  the  broadly  asserted  suspicion,  that,  in  conse. 
quence  of  the  mental  imbecility  that  siie  had  lately  shown, 
his  mind  was  beginning  to  be  quite  estranged  from  her. 

And  yet,  sometimes,  she  thought,  he  looked  kindly,  and, 
as  she  imagined,  with  compassion,  upon  her,  and  add 
cd  her  inquisitively,  yet  with  an  expression  of  anxious  af- 
fection ;  but  this  very  manner,  again,  threw  her  : 
back  upon  her  suspected  aberration,  and  she  dreaded  to 
reply  to  hini,  lest  she  should  further  betray  something  of 
tlie  malady  of  her  family.  But  malady,  the  actual  t 
dy,  seemed  now  undeniably  to  be  coming  over  be 
she  would  sit  wistfully  contemplating  her  slumbering 
baby  in  her  chamber,  the  fruit  of  the  love  between  her 
and  her  Lewis,  in  days  when  as  yet  her  mind  was  sonnd 
and  his  aifections  were  to  her  all  in  all.  And  then,  when 
her  chosen  solitude  grew  irksome  to  her,  she  would  steal 
up  to  that  shut-up  chamber,  where  the  portraits  ol 
ancestors,  who  had  died  in  that  dreadful  state,  glared 
melancholy  around  upon  her  from  their  dusty  frames, 
and  seemed  to  look  piteously  down  to  another  hapli 
daughter  of  a  hapless  house,  who,  with  fatal  infatuation, 
had  made  herself  another  link  to  continue  the  chain  of 
tlieir  misery  to  future  generations. 

"Is  Mrs.  Bannatyne  not  coming  to-day  also,  to  meet 
us  at  dinner,  Mrs.  Chapman?"  said  the  minister  one  even, 
ing,  as  he  sat  down  with  the  widow  to  their  solitary  meal, 
"  Truly,  this  is  ver}^  sad  and  uncomfortable." 
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She  bade  me  excuse  her  again,  sir,"  said  the 
itcriously ;  "  besides,  she  complains  of  being  ill." 
What  am  I  to  think  of  this?     And  is  Mrs.  Ban 


tyne  really  so  ill  ?     I  will  go  and  speak  to  her." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  excuse  mc,"  said  the  widow,  "  but  it  were 

"  Wliy,  Mrs.  Cbapoian  7  did  she  say  slic  would  not  see 
me?" 

"  Something  to  that  purport,  sir.  But  not  by  any  means 
these  words.  Excuse  me,  sir;  but  I  have  already  said  all 
I  could  to  Mrs.  Bannatyne." 

"  But  she  seemed  obstinate." 

"  I  do  not  sav,  obstinate,  sir.  Mrs.  Bannatyne  seems 
to  be  ill." 

"Hew  unfortunate  it  ig  that  Dr.IIeywood  is  not  here! 
alas,  what  a  case  am  I  in!" 

"  Sliall  I  go  and  speak  to  your  lady  again,  Mr.  Banna- 
tyne ?     I  would  do  any  thing  to  see  you  happy,  sir." 

"  I  knon-  you  would,  Mrs.  Chapman.  My  obligations 
to  you  are  inllnite.  I  cannot  express  my  .sense  of  your 
.attention  to  njy  poor  Rebecca.  But  you  need  not  go  to 
Iter  again.  It  niight  irritate  her  mind.  Heaven  will 
enable  me  to  bear  this  trial ;  and  time  and  patience  may 
yet  bring  her  to  herself  and  mc.  Excuse  me  Mrs. 
Chapman,  but  I  cannot  part.ake  of  these  viands;"  and, 
seizing  his  hat,  the  distressed  Lewis  rushed  forth,  to  seek 
cahn  to  his  mind  in  the  woods  of  Lawford. 

He  saw  Rebecca  at  night,  but  only  for  a  few  moments, 
althougil  the  crafty  widow  was  constantly  in  llis  way. 
In  two  days  after,  he  was  preparing  to  de|)art  for  Edin- 
burgh, to  attend  the  meeting  of  his  presbytery,  his  for- 
tune enabling  him  by  this  time  to  have  an  assistant  in 
llis  clerical  duties;  and  his  communications  with  ftebecca 
being  now  chiefly  through  Mrs.  Chapman,  ho  scut  for 
that  lady  to  enquire  if  it  would  be  agreeable  for  Mrs. 
C.ihnalync  to  see  him,  that  he  might  take  his  leave. 

"  Your  lady  will  see  you,  sir,"  said  the  widow,  with 
^ccijiing  joy,  after  making  the  enquiry;  "  but  it  might  be 
advisable  to  say  but  little  to  her  at  pre&ent,  and,  above  all, 
not  to  ask  her  any  particular  questions." 

t'l'will  attend  to  your  suggestion,  Mrs.  Chapman," 
said  themlnister:  "  but  how  will  you' entertain  my 'poor 
j^ebecca  during  all  the  time  of  my  absence?" 

('Ah,  sir,  she  will  not  he  entertained,  that  is  the  mis- 
fortune: But  I  will  do  all  in  my  power,  and  there  is  Mi-s. 
Dryburgh  visits  her  occasionally." 

"Sjrs'.  bryburgh!  and  is  my  Rebecca  reduced  so  low 
as  to  take  pleasure  in  the  company  of  Mrs.  Dryburgh! 
i  I'tr  you,  madam,  I  cannot  express  what  I 
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owe  to  you  for  this  self-denied  attention  to  my  poor  wife 
— I  trust  her  entirely  to  you." 

When  ho  entered  licr  eliamber  to  take  leave  as  per- 
mitted, he  found  Rebecca  bent  over  their  infant,  and  her 
eyes  gleamed  with  joy  as  she  rose  to  meet  him.  But  she 
pressed  his  hands  in  silence,  and  looking  up  in  his  face, 
seemed  ready  to  burst  into  tears. 

"  How  are  you,  Rebecca?  How  arc  your  feelings  to- 
day?    I  am  sorry  to  see  you  look  so  jiale." 

"  Are  .you  really  sorry  for  mc,  Lewis  ?" 

"  Truly  I  am,  but ."  here  a  look  from  the  widow 

admonished  him  to  say  little. 

"  I  am  going  to  part  with  you  for  some  time,"  he  went 
on  ;  "  but  I  leave  you  with  good  attendance  in  this  worthy 
lady." 

"  Going  to  leave  me,  Lewis — and 
this  moment?" 

"/  told  Mrs.  Bannatyne,  sir,  but  she  forgets,"  said  the 
widow,  with  a  nod  to  the 

"  You  told  me?  How  can  you  say  so,  Mrs. Chapman?" 
said  Rebecca;  a  slight  flush  of  indignation  passing 
her  pale  countenance—"  would  I  forget  such  news  as  my 
husband*s  going  to  leave  me?" 

"  My  dear  lady,  I  did  toll  you  several  times,"  said  Mrs, 

Ciiapman,  compassionately,  "  but  your  mind  is '' 

and  she  ended  with  a  looii  towards  the  minister. 

"  Is  it  indeed  so,  Lewis?"  said  the  unfortunate  lady, 
with  moving  pathos,  as  she  perused  with  alarm  the  coun- 
tenance of  her  husband. 

"  Be  tranquil  and  be  happy,  until  my  return,  Rebecca 

,d  this  excellent  lad        •■•   - 
fort  to  you.     Farewelj 

*•  That  is  not  the  way  he  used  to  bid  me  farewell  in 
happy  days,"  said  Rebecca,  within  herself,  as  she  w 
drew  her  hand  silently  from  his, — '•  but  these  days 

He  stepped  forward  to  caress  their  infant^for  a  : 
mcnt  looked  sadly  in  her  face  as  he  passed,  offering  her 
his  hand  again,  which  she  was  too  much  absorbed  to 
take  :  he  then  loft  her  in  melancholy  silence, 


ney. 


"  With  what  sad  thouglits  do  I  leave  my  home  now, 
which  was  once  so  happy!"  he  murmured  to  himself 
he  rode,  musing  on  his  solitary  way,  leaving  behind  hi 
his  beloved  village  of  Hillington.     "  i  wish  I  had  sa... 
something  more  to  my  poor  Rebecca,  she  looked  in  my 
face  so  sadly,  as  if  something  oppressed  her.     Can  it  be 
possible  tliat  I  am  deceived?    I  feel  a  strange  dissatisfac- 
tion with  myself,  1  can  scarcely  tell  why.     But  yet  J 
might  have  spoken  more  to  her — I  thought  she  looked 
disappointed;  and  my  own  hca'rt  yearned  to  caress  her 
I  used— but  that  unhappy  malady  I    What  if  /  have  been 
to  blame  in  increasing  her  sorrow!     I  could  almost  go 
back  this  instant,  to  enquire  further  concerning  her,  and 
judge  for  myself.     But  in  two  weeks  I  must  retui 
Hillington,  and  surely  by  that  time  her  state  of  mind  will 
be  more  decided." 

With  such  reflections  as  these,  Mr.  Bannatyne  pursui 
his  solitary  journey  to  Edinburgh. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

It  was  a  melancholy  time  to  Rcboeea,  that,  while  Lew 
was  from  home,  and  she  was  left  entirely  to  the  broodir  _ 
abstraction  of  her  own  thoughts,  and  to  tlie  constant  so- 
ciety of  the  crafty  Mrs.  Chapman.  "  Oh  if  I  could  but 
see  my  uncle,"  she  would  sometimes  say  to  herself;  "and 
now  another  month  must  surely  bring  him  to  Lawford. 
But  yet  I  am  almost  afraid  to  see  him,  if  this  iiorrid  des- 
pondency be  indeed  that  unhappy  affliction  which  has 
been  the  misery  of  our  house — I  have  not  courage  to 
write  to  him,  to  hasten  his  return." 

"Yet  surely,"  she  would  think  within  herself,  as  she 
sometimes  took  an  airing  abroad  in  the  carriage,  "  this 
sadness  cannot,  after  all,  be  decided  insanity,  for  the 
breeze  of  heaven  seems  as  dehghtfiil  to  me  as  ever,  and 
the  fragrance  of  the  hills  comes  refreshing  to  my  senses; 
(he  woods  of  Lawford  look  still  lovely  and  green,  and  the 
birds  on  the  branches  pipe  sweetly  as  I  pass.  There  is 
lot  a  flower  that  '  adoi  ns  the  green  valleys,'  but  I  know 
nd  delight  in  as  the  silent  friend  of  my  yonth  ;  and  the 
broom  that  grows  yellow  on  the  braes  of  Greenwood 
peaks  .a  langiiage  as  solacing  to  my  poetic  apprehension, 
as  docs  the  prqtty  spjro  and  solemn  burying-ground  ol 
the  old  church  of  Hillington,  to  the  heavenward  aspira- 
tions of  my  wounded  spirit. 

"  But  I  will  not  be  positive  in  that  difficult  judgment 
vhicli  is  ti>nndcd  merely  on  my  own  con? eious'ness ;  and 
f  the  affections  of  my  husband  have  not  yet  deserted  me, 
the  malady  of  my  fiimily  may  never  come  upon  me  in 
that  full  and  frightful  measure,  that  shall  destroy  that 


reason  which  preserves  my  responsibility  to  Heaven  that 
is  above  me — the  great  and  merciful  Heaven — which  does 
not  disdain  to  watch  over  the  wanderings  even  of  a  heart 

But  heavy  clouds  and  shadows  of  despondency  would 
again  come  over  her  reflective  spirit,  as  she  sat  solitary 
in  her  chamber;  and  thoughts  would  arise  in  her  weary 
abstractions,  which  almost  convinced  her  that  it  was  in- 
deed no  misrepresentation,  that  she  was  really  astray  in 
her  mind.  And  then,  as  she  watched  the  nursing  of  her 
beloved  infant,  and  her  heart  was  lightened  by  his  inte- 
resting playfulness,  she  would  look  through  the  obscure 
vista  of  future  time,  to  the  days  when  the  babe  might  be 
a  man,  and  the  proprietor  of  Lawford — till  the  portraits 
of  her  ancestors  in  the  deserted  chamber  seemed,  in  her 
thoughts,  to  prophesy  of  the  child's  after-destiny;  and  the 
dreadful  imagination  of  his  yet  being  a  raving  maniac 
before  he  left  the  world,  to  carry  forward  to  another  ge- 
neration the  fatality  of  her  house,  would  close  with  anti- 
cipated horrors  the  fancies  that  oppressed  her. 

Nearly  three  weeks  had  passed  away  since  Mr.  Ban- 
natyne left  Lawford,  and  the  sacrament  Sunday  at  Hill- 
ington church  was  now  at  hand,  and  still  the  minister  had 
not  yet  come  home.  It  was  a  long  and  sad  period  to 
Rebecca ;  but  at  length,  as  the  sacrament  week  advanced, 
the  minister  did  arrive,  in  company  with  another  cler- 
gyman, one  Ol'  his  intended  assistants  in  the  ensuing 
solemnity. 

"  Where  is  Mrs.  Chapman  ?  how  is  my  Rebecca  ?" 
were  the  first  questions  he  asked  on  stepping  once  more 
into  the  hall  at  Lawibrd. 

"  Mrs.  Bannatyne,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  in  a  very  pe- 
culiar state,"  said  the  widow,  who  was  already  in  tlie 

"  Let  me  see  her  ;  I  wish  to  speak  to  her,"  said  tlic 
minister,  eagerly. 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  it  might  not  be  %vise  all  at  once 
to  break  in  upon  your  poor  lady,  in  the  state  she  is." 

"  What  state  is  she  in,  Mrs.  Chapman  ?  Inform  me 
quickly,  for  this  is  worse  than  I  had  imagined." 

"  I  am  no  physician,  sir,  and  I  cannot  describe  her 
state  in  a  way  that,  perhaps,  you  could  well  understand. 
But,  sir,  she  is  very  silent  and  low.  I  have,  however,  got 
Mrs.  Dryburgh  to  visit  her  sometimes,  and  that  lady  is 
with  her  now." 

"  And  may  I  not  see  her,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Dryburgh  ?" 

"  Certainly,  sir,  if  it  is  your  wish — but " 

"  What  would  you  say,  Mrs.  Chapman  ?" 

"  You  know,  sir,  that  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  those  who 
have  unhappily  fallen  into  that  state,  that  they  have  a 
distaste  at  those  whom  they  formerly  loved  the  most,  and 
that  the  very  sight  of  them  irritates  their  disorder." 

"  Gracious  Heavens  !  and  has  it  come  to  that  with  my 
poor  Rebecca  ?" 

"  I  do  not  absolutely  say  so,  sir ;  but  from  some  ex- 

"  I  understand  you,  Mrs.  Chapman,  and  perceive  the 
considerate  delicacy  by  which  you  are  actuated.  Alas! 
and  this  is.  ai.  length,  the  state  of  my  adored  wife!" 

"  But  I  will  hint  to  her  cautiously,  that  yon  are  come 
home,  sir,"  continued  the  widow,  happy  at  the  success 
of  her  diabolical  insinuations,  "  and  see  if  it  would  be  at 
all  safe  for  you  to  see  her  ;  and  surely  she  will  consent 
to  meet  you.  Then,  if  you  take  no  notice  of  what  she 
may  say,  you  may  see  the  dear  lady  for  a  few  minutes 
with  little  danger." 

"  God  bless  you,  Mrs.  Chapman,  do  what  you  can  to 
enable  me  to  see  her  without  aggravating  the  state  of  her 
mind.  And  in  the  mean  time,  pray  say  to  Mrs.  Dry- 
burgh, tliat  F  should  be  glad  if  she  would  step  this  way." 
"  I  feel  for  you  much  in  this  atfliction,  sir,"  said  Sir. 
Brycc,  the  clergyman,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him, 
when  the  widow  had  withdrawn.  "  But  as,  in  this 
world,  we  require  oftener  to  be  reminded  than  instruct- 
ed, allow  me  the  liberty  of  reminding  you  of  the  necessity 
ibr  exercising  the  much  talked  of  virtues  of  forti- 
tude and  resignation." 

"  I  thank   you  for  counsel,  sir,"  said  Lewis,  sadly ; 
but  do  you  think  lam  right  in  giving  way  to  tlie  judg- 
ment of  tliis  woman,  in  abstaining  from  seeing  my  poor 
5  in  her  atfiietion  ?" 

The  lady  speaks  sensibly,  and  with  much  apparent 
:on,"  said  the  stranger  clergyman ;  "  and,  certainly, 
ave   heard  of  ca?es  wherein   the   patients  could  not 
r  the  siglit  of  those  who  once  were  the  most  dear  to 
I  hem:  but  I  would  h.avo  you  to  ni.nUe   enquiry  of  tlie 
other  lady  wlio  visits  Mrs.  Bannatyne,  and  if  she  con- 
firms the  opinion  of  this  Mrs.  Chagman,  no  private  feel, 
ings  which  you  must  naturally  liav*,  ought  to  be  gratified 
at  the  risk  of  aggravating  tlie  disordcrof  your  unhappy 
wife." 


Lewis  ai^rcud,  with  ii  sigli,  to  the  opiiliou  of  his  frici 
and,  as  they  were  tulking-,  Mrs.  Dryburgli  entered 
apartment. 

"  I  am  obliged  by  your  attention  to  my  unfortunate 
lady,  madam,"  said  Lewis,  as  she  came  forward ;  "  and 
pardon  me,  Mrs.  Dryburgh,  but  as  you  liave  had  oppor 
tunity  of  seeing  her  often  in  my  absenee,  may  I  ask  you 
if  you  think  she  is  so  ill,  that  my  seeing  her  now  might 
be  injurious  to  her  tranquillity?" 

"I  am  much  afeard  o'  't,  sir;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be 
a  black  danger  and  detfiment  the  way  the   puir  lady 
in,"  said  Lady  Bickncl,  having  received  her  cue   from 
the  widow:  "and,  mair  than  that,  sir,  as  1  was  saying 
to  that  worthy  woman,  Mrs.  Chapman,  if  ye  would  take 
my  advice,  ye  would  take  away  that  bonnie  bairn  of 
yours  frae   her,  or   at  least  watch   her  very  carefully 
onent  it." 
"What  mean  yon,  Mrs.  Dryburgh  ?" 
"  If  ye  had  heard,  sir,  what  strange  talk  she  was  talk- 
ing to  the  infant,  one  day  when  she  thouglit  I  was  not 
hearing  her ;  and  she  looked  at  the  dear  bairn  wi'  such 
eyes !     Lord  preserve  us,  sir,  but  1  could  na  but  think  o' 
that  dreadfu'  story  o'  Lady  Bclldowic,  that  ye  may  hae 
Iieard  of." 

"  What  story  do  you  allude  to,  madam  ?  this  is  strange 
Ulk." 

"Did  you  never  hear  of  Lady  Belldowie,  sir,  that  lived 
at  the  Point  o'  Garnoch,  by  the  sea-side,  in  the  ne.'ct 
shire.  The  puir  woman,  sir,  went  clean  out  o'  her  senses ; 
for,  ye  see,  it  was  in  the  family,  and  she  actually  mur- 
dered her  ain  bairn  I" 

"  Mrs.  Dryburgh,"  said  Lewis,  with  a  look  of  more 
tlian  horror,  "  I  hope  you  did  not  tell  this  story  to  my 
unhappy  wife." 

"Ne'er  a  bit,  sir;  but  she  did  hear  it,  and  that  when  I 
could  na  hae  tliouglit  slie  was  minding  me  telling  it  to 
Mrs,  Chapman ;  an'  if  ye  had  just  seen,  sir,  how  she 
scrcam'd,  as  it  were,  into  herscl'  an'  wrung  her  hands 
thcgither  fearfully  I" 

Mr.  Bannatyne  rose,  and  paced  the  room,  in  dreadful 
agitation. 

"  But  liave  you  heard  Mrs.  Bannatync  talk  in  such  a 
manner  of  nic,  madam — you  will  excuse  me,"  said  Lewis, 
stopping,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  Mrs.  Dryburgh — "  as  to 
induce  you  to  suppose,  as  Mrs.  Chapman  does,  tliat  I 
ought  not  to  see  her  for  the  present  ?" 

"  I  have  never  heard  the  puir  lady  talk  much  at  all; 
an',  indeed,  she'll  hardly  speak  to  me  :  but  I  see  plainly 
that  the  least  iota  would  put  her  clean  into  the  hysterics, 
an'  1  would  advise  you,  sir,  not  to  go  near  her  until  Mrs. 
Chapman,  who  understands  her  far  better  than  I, 
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ing  to  give  a  direct  reply,  until  he  saw  further  into  hei 
state  of  mind,  he  only  said, — 

"  I  ivish  you  were  sensible  how  much  it  is  the  eon 
trary  of  what  you  say,  Rebecca.     But  you  arc  attired  for 
going  abroad.     Are  you  really  well  enough  to  ve 
forth  this  morning  ?" 

"  I  would  be  ill  indeed,"  she  replied,  "  if  that  prevent, 
ed  me  from  attending  the  Hillington  sacrament.  It  ' 
good  for  those  who  are  broken  in  spirit  to  go  up  betim 
to  the  Lord's  house,  for  he  spreads  a  table  in  the  wildt 
ness,  even  for  tliose  who  are  left  without  a  comforter  ; 
and  the  deeply  depressed  under  the  world's  sorrows  be 
strengthens,  and  raises  up  from  the  depths  of  despair, 
and  fills  their  mouths  with  songs  of  deliverance." 

"  Rebecca,"  said  Lewis,  more  and  more  astonished, 
"  I  did  not  e.^pect  to  find  you  in  this  placid  spirit.  Thci 
is  always  hope  for  those  who  turn  to  Heaven  in  their 
sorrows,  for  tlie  consolations  of  religion  are  neither  few 


I  need  of,  Lewis,"  she 
since  1  have  lost  you: 


"  And  it  is  consolation  I  ar 
said,  hardly  able  to  articulate 
affection."  ■ 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  speak  thus,  Rebecca, 
am  under  some  delusion.  For  Heaven's  sake  do 
give  way  to  this  emotion." 

"  You  have  been  four  days  at  home  without  commg 
to  speak  to  me,  Lewis.  I  am  an  outcast  and  a  spectacle 
in  my  own  house  ! — but  go  away  to  the  table  of  the  Lord, 
Dispense  with  your  own  hands  the  sacred  symbols  of 
affliction  and  humiliation,  it  well  becomes  you,  after 
tlie  sorrow  you  have  brought  to  my  heart." 

"  You  must  not  allow  yourself  to  be  thus  agitated, 
sir,"  cried  Mr.  Bi-ycc,  as  the  distressed  young  clergyman 
smote  his  forehead,  and  looked  wildly,  first  at  Airs.  Chap- 
man and  then  at  Rebecca.  "  Remember  the  duties  that 
you  have  this  day  to  perform,  and  there  is  the  Sabbath 
bell  already  sounding  from  Hillington  kirk.  Postpone, 
1  beseech  you,  this  trying  matter,  at  least,  until  the 
vices  of  the  day  are  ended."  And  saying  this,  Mr.  Bryce, 
along  with  the  now  rallied  Mrs.  Cllapnian,  succeeded  in 
witiidrawing  Mr.  Bannatyne  from  his  wife's  apartment. 


ifcst,  sir,  under  all  the  cir 
cumstances,"  said  the  stranger  clergyman,  "howevci 
painful  it  may  be  to  your  own  feelings." 

By  such  reasoniiig  was  Mr.  Bannatyne  -after  despatch 
ing  letters  to  her  uncle  and  Dr.  Heywood,  requesting,  if 
possible,  their  instant  return  to  Hillington — ;cstraincd 
from  visiting  his  unhappy  Rebecca,  until  the  ;T,;iowini 
Sunday  morning;  when,  just  as  ho  was  preparing  to  g( 
to  his  church,  to  attend  the  solemn  ministrations  of  th: 
sacrament,  he  found  liis  mind  so  depressed,  and  uneasy 
with  himself,  that  he  intimated  his  determination  to  risk 
a  short  interview  with  her,  having  learned  that  she  was 
already  up,  and  engaged  in  her  devotions,  and  he  requests 
ed  Mrs.  Chapman  to  prepare  her  for  his  coming. 

The  widow,  somewhat  alarmed  by  the  minisi 
termined  manner,  did  prepare  Rebecca,  agreeably  to  what 
she  had  so  carefully  insinuated  since  his  return  ;  and 
soon  Lewis,  accom])anied  by  Mr.  Bryce,  his  friend,  found 
himself  once  more  in  the  presence  of  his  spouse. 

Rebecca  did  not  rise  as  he  entered,  although  she  gave 
a  slight  start  upon  first  setting  her  large  liquid  eyes 
again  upon  hijn,  as  if  the  sight  was  almost  too  much  for 
her  now  ;  but  immediately  observing  that  lie  was  accom- 
panied by  a  stranger,  she  turned  her  face  towards  the  book 
that  was  before  her,  and  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  liis 
presence. 

"Rebecca; — Rebecca,  my  love  I" — he  said,  drawing 
near,  "  will  you  not  speak  to  mc,  when,  in  my  anxiety 
for  you,  1  have  at  last  come  to  pay  you  a  visit?" 

"  I  cannot  recognise  a  visit  of  ceremony  from  you, 
Lewis,  as  my  husband,"  she  said  ;  "  and  this,  I  perceive, 
is  perfectly  such  ;  as  besides  the  formality  of  announce- 
ment, you  have,  1  observe,  come  to  me  with  a  suite  be- 
hind you." 

This  speech  was  so  sensible,  both  as  to  its  matter  and 
the  tone  in  whicli  it  was  spoken,  and  tlic  reproach  in  it 
■was  so  reasonable,  upon  a  supposition  of  her  sanity,  that 
Mr.  Bannatyne  was  perfectly  thunderstruck.     But,  fear- 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
1  with  a  sad  and  perplexed  spirit,  on  tlie  s 
quiet  Sabbath   morning,  that  the  Reverend  iMr.  Ba: 
tyne  proceeded  to  HiHington  kirk,  and    mounted 
pulpit  to  commence  the  public  worship  of  the  day.     The 
reasoning  of  Mr.  Bryce,  on  their  way  to  the  vill; 
benevolently  intended  to  calm  his  mind  regarding 
conduct  to  Rebecca,  by  urging,  in  extenuation,  tlie 
ceptive  nature  of  the  malady  with  which  she  was  s 
pected  to  be  afHicted,  and  the  probably  ignorant  zeal  of 
Mrs.  Chapman,  by  whom  he  had  sufi'ered  himself  to  be 
persuaded,  had  but  little  effect  against  the  cutting  con- 
viction of  having  caused  suffering  to  her  whom  he  loved 
above  all  objects  on  the  earth,  which  now  stung  him 
with  a  thousand  almost  intolerable  regrets. 

Never  before  had  the  beloved  minister  of  Hillington 
begun  the  solemn  duties  of  a  sacramental  occasion  with 
such  an  uncomfortable  and  disturbed  mind.  Tliere  may 
have  been  some  cause,  he  thought,  for  the  representa- 
tions of  Mrs.  Chapman  ;  but,  at  least,  Rebecca  had  had 
reason  enough  left  to  feel  bitterly  the  systematic  cruelty 
with  which  he  appeared  to  have  treated  her;  and,  if  she 
wore  now  returning  to  perfect  mental  health,  he  wa: 
conscious  of  having  caused  her,  perhaps,  irreparable 
misery,  at  a  time  when  he  ought  to  have  been  her  com 
fort  and  her  stay.  'Tis  true,  liis  regret  was  in  some  sor 
needless,  as  applying  to  what  could  not  now  be  recalled 
but  when,  in  the  course  of  his  preaching,  he  unavoidably 
cast  his  eyes  to  where  she  now  sat,  as  formerly,  looking 
up  in  his  face,  and  drinking  in  the  word  of  Divine  < 
solation  from  his  lips,  as  she  had  ever  done,  his  h. 
yearned  towards  her,  as  the  best  beloved  of  his  soul;  and 
he  could  have  gladly  undertaken  any  personal  suffering, 
if  that  could  make  up  for  one  pang  that  he  had  unwit 
tingly  caused  her  to  feel. 

What  Mrs.  Chapman  had,  by  degrees,  insinuated  intc 
Rebecca's  mind,  to  string  it  up  to  tlio  pitch  at  wliich  it 
was  on  this  Sabbath  morning,  it  were  tedious  now  at  any 
length  to  particularise.  But  with  all  the  understood 
weakness  and  softness  of  her  sex,  the  very  intensity  of 
her  feelings  upon  a  subject  so  precious  to  her,  and  so 
interwoven  into  her  heart,  as  her  husband's  affections, 
gave  her  mind  a  strength,  or  at  least,  a  tension,  upon 
that  particular  point,  of  which  her  Lewis  could  have  had 
no  idea.  She  heard,  therefore,  his  discourse  this  day 
the  piety  w^hich  the  subject  matter  of  it  was  cal- 
culated to  promote  ;  but,  instead  of  yet  reading  his  com- 
punction  in   liis   countenance,   every   thought  that  he 
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uttered,  that  she  was  constrained  to  admire,  only  sent, 
with  tlic  approbation  of  it,  an  additional  pang  to  the  core 
of  lier  heart,  from  the  feeling  tliat  she  iiad  alienated  and 
lost  the  regard  of  so  admirable  a  man,  and  so  deeply  be- 
loved a  husband. 

When  the  sermon  was  ended,  she  felt  an  exhaustion 
coming  over  her,  and  pressed  forward,  on  the  opening  of 
the  tables,  to  take  the  sacrament  on  its  first  dispensation, 
in  order  the  more  speedily  to  retire  to  her  home.  By 
this  time  her  mind  was  in  a  strangely  excited  state,  and 
while  the  people  sung  the  prehminary  psalm,  she  was 
pressed  forward  among  a  few  others,  who  were  filling 
up  the  upper  end  of  the  tables,  just  at  the  time  when 
Lewis  was  descending  from  his  pulpit  to  preside  at  the 
first,  after  the  n,anner  of  the  Scottish  church;  and,  from 
the  politeness  of  those  around,  or  some  chance  cause, 
she  was  placed  at  the  head  almost  beside  her  husband, 
and  next  to  Mr.  Bryce.  who  was,  after  the  pastor,  to 
officiate  at  the  tables. 

When  Mr.  Bannatync  took  his  scat  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  tables,  and  found  his  Rebecca,  whom  he  had  been 
considering  as  a  lunatic,  and  with  whom  he  had  had  so 
unsatisfactory  a  scene  in  the  morning,  seated  so  near 
him  at  this  ordinance,  his  feelings  were  such  as  it  would 
not  be  easy  by  any  words  to  convey  a  just  idea.  A 
scries  of  events,  very  unlookcd  for,  had  made  his  wife 
and  himself,  who  had  for  so  long  been  to  each  other  like 
the  apples  of  their  eyes,  almost  perfect  strangers  for 
several  weeks ;  and  the  pleasure  that  he  felt  in  seeing  her 
thus  recovered,  and  seated  beside  him  at  this  sacred 
ordinance,  was  strangely  dashed  by  what  he  knew  was 
the  state  of  her  feelings  with  regard  to  himself.  But  the 
long  e.\tempore  prayer  was  immediately  proceeded  in, 
and  the  abundance  of  the  heart  of  the  deeply-impressed 
minister  gave  forth  things,  in  his  fervent  address  to  the 
Deity,  which  took  their  tone  much  from  the  emotions 
that  struggled  in  his  bosom  with  reference  to  her,  whose 
case  lay  now  so  heavily  on  his  spirit. 

It  was  no  common  prayer  offered  to  the  Father  of 
mercies  and  the  God  of  all  grace  and  consolation,  which 
now  ascended  up  to  Heaven  from  the  burning  heart  of 
the  pious  minister  of  HiUington.  It  was  an  unbosoming 
of  himself,  and  on  the  part  of  his  people,  to  the  Deity, 
which  touched  the  hearts  of  all  present,  with  an  unction 
and  a  fire  almost  beyond  utterance.  He  knew  he  was 
praying  both  for  Rebecca  and  himself,  as  well  as  for  his 
beloved  communicants  around,  now  also  deeply  aflfectcd; 
but  what  she  felt  at  every  word  that  he  uttered  while 
standing  trembling  under  the  influence  of  her  feelings, 
almost  by  his  side,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  language 
to  express. 

The  assembly  sat  down  ;  and  the  bread  was  broken 
and  distributed  to  tlie  disciples,  while  the  whole  congre- 
gation was  melted  in  tears,  and  all  thought  they  never 
had  witnessed  such  deep  feeling  in  their  minister.  But 
r  would  come  fi-om  the  eyes  of  Rebecca,  al- 
though the  crowding  emotions  which  struggled  for  vent 
bosom  were  mounting  fast  to  something  surpass- 
ing tlic  mastery  of  human  infirmity.  Continuing  speak- 
ing to  the  communicants  the  words  of  consolation,  while 
the  elders  went  down  the  passes  with  the  elements,  as  is 
he  manner  of  the  Scottish  church,  Mr.  Bannatyne  next 
took  the  Clip,"  and  gave  one  to  the  clergyman  on  his 
right ;  but,  in  handing  the  other  to  his  left,  he  was  so 
strangely  overpowered  and  confused  in  his  thoughts,  that, 
instead  of  giving  it  to  Mr.  Bryce,  who  was  the  person 
next  to  him,  he  handed  it  at  once  to  his  own  beloved 

Rebecca,  who  was  looking  up  in  his  face  at  the  mo- 
ment, took  the  cup  from  his  hand,  and,  putting  it  to  her 
lips,  drank  of  the  symbolic  wine,  under  the  influence 
also  of  overpowering  and  absorbing  feelings,  which  pre- 
vented her  from  being  sensible  to  any  impropriety,  while 
the  elders,  who  stood  looking  on,  and  the  other  people 
near,  were  quite  struck  with  this  strange  and  unexpected 
communication. 

To  both,  this  was  a  peculiar  and  an   awful  moment. 
It  was  a  solemn  communicn  of  both  with  their  Heavenly 
Father ;  but  it  was  also  an  involuntary  communion  be- 
tween husband  and  wife,  expressing  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings which   language    could    not  evolve.     "  He    whosQ 
death  we  ate  now  commemorating,"  went  pn  Mr.  Ban- 
atyne,  in  his  exhortation  at  the  time  to  the  communi- 
ants,  "who  was  himself  deeply  touched  with  a  feeling 
of  our  infirmities,  enters  into  the  closet  of  our  inmost 
spirits,  and  draws  the  poison  from  the  w-ounded  mind ; 
ing  our  frame,  and  remeni'oering  that  we  are 
but  dust,  he  forgiveth  all  our  wanderings  and  Lealeth  all 
sorrows ;  and  when  heart  nnd  flesh  do  faint  and  fail, 
las  promised  to  be  himself  the  strength  that  we  need 
and  our  comfort  for  ever  ;  that  comfort  and  support, 
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which  all  who  love  Him  ought,  also,  in  this  world  of 
trial,  to  be  constantly  to  each  other." 

At  this  moment  tlie  still  solemnity  of  the  communion 
was  broken  by  a  scream,  which  appalled  every  heart,  to 
the  outermost  aisles  of  the  church  ;  and  the  people  simul 
taneously  rose  to  look  round  them  for  the  cause.  Thi 
scream  was  from  Rebecca  ;  and  what  must  have  been 
passing  in  her  bosom,  while  her  Lewis  uttered  these 
words,  no  language  can  describe ;  but  her  cry  was  so 
loud,  and  yet  so  mournful  in  its  expression,  that  every 
heart  was  pierced  as  with  a  sharp  instrument,  to  the 
very  extremity  of  the  assembly,  and  all  were  horrified  at 
the  suspicion  of  what  could  have  taken  place  to  the  lovely 
wife  of  their  much-regarded  minister. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  sad  moment  for  him,  and  an  awful 
interruption  of  the  solemn  services  of  the  day.  The 
working  emotions  of  Rebecca,  which  she  had  mastered 
in  her  solitary  cljamber  at  Lawford,  and  borne  up  against 
'uring  all  the  time  of  the  supposed  alienation  of  her  hus- 


wrongfully  ;  and  thus,  all  that  was  favourable  to  exciting 
the  malady  of  her  family,  meeting  together  in  her  breast 
at  the  moment  of  their  mutual  communion,  overpowered 
that  reason,  at  last,  of  which  she  had  so  long  been  jeal- 
ous ;  and  the  unhappy  Rebecca  was  obliged  to  be  carried 
out  of  Hillington  church,  now  evidently,  at  length,  in  tlie 
masterless  paroxysms  of  insanity. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

It  was  a  strange  tale  that  was  told  from  mouth  to 
mouth  through  all  the  parish  of  Hillington,  that  the 
minister's  lady  had  gone  out  of  her  mind  on  the  sacra- 
ment Sabbath  day,  and  iiad  screamed  out  in  the  kirk  at 
the  very  communion  table.  It  was  a  sad  event  to  all  but 
one  within  the  walls  of  the  ancient  mansion  of  Lawford. 

Every  suspicion  regarding  her,  which  had  been  infus- 
ed  by  the  crafly  widow,  and  which  the  afiectionate  minis- 
ter had  so  deeply  repented  of  indulging,  was  now  fully 
confirmed,  to  Mrs.  Cliapman's  infinite  gratification,  by 
the  manner  which  the  unhappy  lady  evinced,  during  the 
frightful  insensibility  of  madness.  The  experience  of 
the  past  would  not  from  henceforth  allow  Mr.  Bannatyue 
to  absent  himself  from  her:  she  now  exhibited  a  general 
alarm  whenever  lie  came  rear  her ;  and  when,  in  particu- 
lar, he  spoke  to  her  with  kindness,  she  seemed  ready  to 
hide  herself  in  the  very  stone  of  the  wall,  in  her  maniac 
anxiety  to  flee  from  his  presence. 

Rebecca  now,  with  the  wild  but  pathetic  obstinacy  of 
tlic  peculiar  state  of  her  mind,  took  up  her  abode  in  tlie 
chamber  next  to  that  deserted  one  before  alluded  to, 
which  contained  the  portraits  of  her  line  of  ancestors,  most 
of  whom  had  spent  the  last  days  of  their  unhappy  exist- 
ence in  that  very  apartment  to  which  she  from  this  time 
would  cling  and  claim  as  her  own.  In  tiie  mean  time, 
letters  with  the  painfiil  intelHgence  of  what  had  occurred 
had  reached  her  uncle,  and,  in  three  days  aflcr  the  event, 
the  old  gentleman  had  returned  to  Lawford,  in  company 
witii  the  valued  friend  of  the  family.  Doctor  Heywood. 

It  was  a  sad  sight  for  the  worthy  doctor,  who  had 
taken  so  much  interest  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Bannatyne,  to 
see  her  as  he  did  on  his  arrival  at  Lawford  ;  and  it  was 
a  sadder  meeting  which  took  place  in  that  ominous 
chamber  between  her  and  her  excellent  and  grieved  uncle. 
Yet  she  was  perfectly  tranquil,  and  even  wildly  sensible. 
Her  face  was  pale  and  her  eyes  were  dilated  ;  and  though 
she  said  little  and  looked  humbled  and  sad  in  their  facei 
there  was  a  touching  pathos  in  the  tones  of  her  voice, 
which  melted  the  hearts  of  her  visiters  with  sorrow, 

"  Uncle,  good  uncle,"  she  said,  caressingly  hanging  on 
the  old  man,  "  how  long  is  it  since  I  have  seen  ^ 
Many  a  weary  day  have  I  spent  in  Lawford  since  you 
left  us  ;  and  are  you  really  come  back  to  see  me  at  last " 
Bless  you,  uncle  !  but  I  am  happy  to  see  you  !  Yes,  '. 
am  very  happy.  I  am  quite  happy  now !  for  I  alwayi 
knew  it  was  ordained  I  should  come  to  this  little  roon 
at  last.  And  here  I  shall  remain  by  day  and  by  night, 
until  the  ladder  is  let  down  for  me  to  climb  to  heaven 
by  ;  and  then  I  shall  mount — mount — aspire  and  strug 
gle  : — how  finely  saith  the  poet, 

'Oh,  the  pain — the  bliss  of  dying  !' 
What  makes  you  look  so  sad,  sir  ?" 

"  I  am  sad  for  you,  Rebecca.  I  wish  you  would  leave 
this  room,  and  come  down  stairs  again." 

"Oh,  no,  no,  dear  uncle !  are  not  these  all  our  ancestors' 
pictures  in  that  next  room,  that  I  am  so  well  acquainted 
with?  Did  not  my  father  and  grandfather  live  in  Ihi: 
room,  and  look  out  at  this  little  window,  till  the  day  of 
their  deaths  ?     Did  not  my  grand-aunt  live  in  this  room 


—and  see  you  there  abroad— is  that  not  the  Lady's  Linn 
on  tlic  height,  where  she  drowned  herself,  poor  soul  ! 
when  the  evil  spirit  mastered  her  ?  1  will  not  leave  this 
room,  sir — never  till  the  last  I" 

"  God  help  her,  poor  heart !"  said  Mr.  Prior,  turning 
away  his  head,  and  wiping  off  the  tears  which  started 
into  his  eyes. 

"And  I  am  happy  to  see  you  too,  doctor— good  doc- 
tor," she  continued,  smiling  with  melancholy  wildness 
in  that  gentleman's  face,  as  she  clung  to  his  arm,  "  and 
I  love  you — love  you  much.  Doctor  Heywood,  for  you 
were  the  man  that  got  my  Lewis  and  me  married.  These 
were  happy  days,  doctor  !  but  Lewis  has  quite  changed, 
and  hates  me  now ;  does  he  not,  goody  ? — you  told  me 
so,"  she  said,  with  a  bitter  expression,  as  she  turned 
towards  Mrs.  Chapman.  "  But  I  thought  he  had  made 
it  up  with  me  one  Sabbath  day  in  Hillington  church, 
when  he  gave  me  the  red  wine  to  drink,  out  of  the  silver 
cup,  with  his  own  hand,  and  the  tables  were  covered  with 

wliite  linen  cloth  before  me ;  but  a  darkness  came 

ross  ray  eyes,  and  a  ringing  rung  in  my  ears,  and  the 
owls  seemed  to  scream  from  the  rafters  of  the  kirk,  and 
voices  sounded  from  the  hollows  of  the  steeple,  and  the 
minister  and  all  left  me  alone  at  the  Lord's  table,  and 
I've  never  seen  him  since.     Alas,  for  me  I" 

The  gentlemen  descended,  much  affected,  to  the  room 
below,  where  the  melancholy  minister  waited  to  receive 
them  ;  and  a  serious  and  lengthened  consultation  took 
place  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  in  regard  to  the  unfor- 
tunate lady. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  struck  Doctor  Heywood, 
on  his  entrance  once  more  into  Lawford  House,  and 
especially  on  his  ascending  to  the  apartment  which  Re- 
becca had  chosen,  was  a  palpable  error  in  his  own  man- 
agement in  regard  to  her  who  might  now  be  called  his 
patient,  and  which  arose  from  the  character  of  his  mode 
of  philosophising  upon  insanity,  as  was  briefly  hinted  at 
several  chapters  back.  The  doctor  had  accustomed  him- 
:lf  so  much  to  generaJise  the  application  of  principles 
hich  he  understood  with  perspicacity,  that  he  overlook- 
ed those  details  of  practice  and  those  considerations  of 
exception  and  individuality,  which  so  essentially  change 
the  bearings  of  many  general  conclusions.  Had  he 
attended,  as  he  ought,  to  the  history  of  the  maladie  here- 
ditaire  of  the  Priors  of  Lawford,  he  would  have  seen  at 
once  the  great  effect  of  the  constant  presence  of  those 
objects  which  handed  down  to  each  generation  a  crowd 
of  associations,  calculated  to  keep  constantly  before  the 
mind  all  the  sad  circumstances  which  that  history  fur- 
nished ;  and,  in  venturing  to  advise  the  marriage  of  Re- 
becca, he  would  have  carefully  withdrawn  her,  from  that 
moment,  from  the  scene  of  the  afflictions  which  had 
almost  destroyed  the  house  of  Lawford. 

There  were  other  things  that  occurred  to  him,  in  con- 
sequence of  what  fell  from  Rebecca  as  well  as  from  what 
was  related  by  the  minister  himself,  that  made  him  re- 
solve carefully  to  sifl  the  conduct  of  those  who  were 
much  in  the  way  of  his  patient ;  but,  before  he  could 
obtain  opportunity  of  any  other  than  a  general  conversa- 
tion with  Mrs.  Chapman,  he  heard  witli  surprise  that  the 
latter  lady  had  talked  of  giving  up  her  charge,  for  what 
cause  he  could  not  learn,  while,  in  the  mean  time,  chance 
threw  him  in  the  way  of  a  very  familiar  and  unexpected 
iele-d-tete  with  Mrs.  Dryburgh.  Having,  besides,  per- 
ceived something  in  the  manner  of  Rebecca,  which  quite 
cheered  him  as  to  what  could  be  done  for  her,  and  hav- 
ing found  little  satisfaction  in  what  he  could  learn  from 
Mrs.  Chapman,  he  was  well  pleased,  for  the  present,  to 
encourage  the  communicative  spirit  of  the  loquacious 
Lady  Bicknel. 

"  Weel,  sir,  dear  me,  doctor,"  said  the  lady,  "  but  it 's 
a  pity  that  ye  ha'e  gi'en  up  the  doctor  trade  ;  ye'll  excuse 
me,  for  I  hear  you  so  much  roosed  up  for  your  skill  an' 
sense,  an'  ye  hae  sic  a  notion  of  the  women's  complaints, 
and  sic  a  handicraft  about  tliem,  Mr.  Heywood,  that  it 
maun  be  a  perfect  pleasure  to  see  you  lay  your  finger  on 
a  pulse.  But  I'm  thinking  the  minister's  wife  is  in  a 
state  that's  beyond  your  skill.  Ac,  but  she's  a  heavy 
handfu'  to  the  puir  minister,  an'  she  never  was  a  wife 
for  the  like  of  him.  Noo,  if  onything  was  happening  her 
— which  would  be  a  great  relief,  nae  doubt,  frae  the 
way  she's  in — I'm  just  thinking  what  the  minister 
would  do,  the  dear  gentleman  : — what  think  ye,  doctor?" 

"  Rcall}',  Mrs.  Dryburgh,  I  have  formed  no  opinion ; 
but  what  makes  you  talk  upon  such  a  supposition  ?" 

"  Oo,  sir,  it  's  no  a'thegither  my  suppose — it 's  Mrs. 
Chapman's  suppose,  too  ;  for  the  puir  demented  creature 
canna  live  lang  in  yon  way,  for  she  cats  just  nothing. 
Now,  if  ought  were  happening,  I  ken  somebody  that 
would  jump  at  the  minister.  Od,  but  I  maybe  shouldna 
tell  you,  sir." 


"  Why  not  tell  me,  Mrs.  Dryburgh,  if  I'm  such  a  man 
about  the  women  as  you  say  ?" 

"  Deed,  sir,  as  you're  a  jocose  sort  o'  man,  an'  likes  a 
crack,  I  can  tell  you,  that  that  sneck-drawing  widow 
would  gie  the  very  eye  out  of  her  head  for  the  minister's 
little  finger,  if  that  dowie  creature  the  present  Mrs. 
Bannatyne  were  awa',  an'  I  dinna  see  but  ye  might 
speak  a  gude  word  for  her  yourscl,  Mr.  Heywood,  (if 
onything  should  be  likely  to  happen,)  an'  if  she  got  an 
inkling  o*  that,  I'm  sure  the  very  thought  o'  'twould  gar 
her  wait  on  this  demented  lady,  till  see  what  might  turn 

A  light  flashed  across  the  mind  of  Doctor  Heywood, 
at  this  conclusion  of  the  speech,  that  raised  thoughts  and 
suspicions  on  the  instant,  the  bare  idea  of  which  almost 
took  his  breath  from  him.  But,  suppressing  any  indica- 
tion of  the  ideas  that  had  struck  him,  he  merely  said, — 

"  I've  certainly  heard  of  such  things  as  parties  specu- 
lating  about  prospective  marriages  in  this  way,  but,  hav- 
ing no  skill  in  matchmaking,  I  cannot  pretend  even  fo 
form  an  opinion  upon  the  subject :  but  now,  Mrs.  Dry- 
burgh, allow  me  to  ask  you,  if,  in  your  intercourse  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  Mrs.  Chapman,  and  as  far  as 
you  had  opportunity  of  observing  Mrs.  Bannatyne,  before 
the  period  of  her  screaming  out  in  the  church,  you  wit- 
essed  any  particular  repugnance,  on  her  part,  to  the 
company  of  her  husband?" 

■  Why,  sir,  as  to  repugnance,  ye  see,  sir,  I  canna  just 
say,  doctor  ;  but  if  you  would  make  your  meaning  a  wee 
thought  clearer,  and  not  use  such  lang-nebbed  words,  I 
would  answer  you  to  the  best  o'  my  pith  ;  f()r,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  although  I  was  weel  brought  up  at  the  buird- 
ing  schools,  an'  the  tip-top  masters,  I  have  not  what  ye 
ca'  much  dictionary  learning." 

"  Have  you  ever  observed,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Heywood, 
with  some  shortness  of  manner  at  the  dawdling  talk- 
ativeness of  Lady  Bicknel,  "  that  Mrs.  Bannatyne  seemed 
to  have  a  dread  to  meet  with  her  husband,  or  did  you 
ever   hear  her  e.xpress  alarm  at  tlie  idea  of  his  visiting 

"  Why,  sir,  to  speak  the  honest  truth,  I  never  heard 
her  speak  much  at  all.  But  Mrs.  Chapman  told  me  that 
she  was  quite  against  his  seeing  her,  which  I  thought 
very  unnatural.     And  yet,  one  day,  now  when  ye  re- 

"  Well,  madam  ?" 

"  I  thought  it  very  odd  aflcr  that ;  for  I  heard  her  say, 
sae  pitiful,  to  Mrs.  Chapman,  '  Does  my  Lewis  never 
offer  to  come  to  see  his  forlorn  Rebecca  ?'  that  was  the 
very  words,  and  the  puir  young  lady  looked  sae  wistful. 
But  then  ye  ken,  sir,  she  was  not  hcrsel,  an'  quite  mau- 
nered  in  her  mind." 

"  And  what  did  Mrs.  Chapman  say  to  that  ?" 

"  I  didna  hear  ony  reply,  sir,  an'  I  think  the  widow 
only  shook  her  head." 

Doctor  Heywood  rose  hastily,  and  began  with  long 
and  rapid  strides  to  pace  up  and  down  the  room. 

In  a  few  minutes  after,  he  was  out  and  through  the 
house,  looking  for  an  opportunity  of  speaking  privately 
with  Mr.  Bannatyne. 

"  Have  you  attended  to  my  wishes,  sir,"  he  said, 
somewhat  abruptly,  on  meeting  him,  "  not  to  go  near 
your  lady's  apartment,  since  my  return  to  Lawford  ?" 

"  I  have  never  seen  my  poor  Rebecca  since  your  arri- 
val here,  sir,"  said  the  minister,  with  a  melancholy  ex- 
pression, "  and  your  injunctions  are  exceedingly  painful : 
besides,  were  it  not  for  my  confidence  in  you,  I  should 
be  strongly  inclined  to  doubt  of  tlieir  wisdom." 

"  You  speak,  as  most  men  do,  from  your  feelings  and 
wishes  only,  and  little  from  reason,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
the  doctor :  "  you  must  give  inc  your  entire  confidence, 
Mr.  Bannatyne ;  for  this  is  the  physician's  first  requisite 
for  success :  have  I  it,  or  not  ?" 

"  You  have  it  unreservedly,  sir,"  said  the  minister ; 
"  for  heaven's  sake  do  as  you  will  in  ray  house,  only  re- 
store to  me,  if  it  be  possible,  my  beloved  Rebecca." 

"  Then,  sir,  remain  where  you  are  until  I  return,"  and 
without  another  word  the  doctor  left  him  alone. 

But  a  few  minutes  elapsed,  in  painful  mental  suffering, 
when  the  doctor  again  entered  the  room,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Prior. 

"I  have  brought  you  together,  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
"  in  order  that  you  may  both  judge  of  the  result  of  a  con- 
versation I  have  just  had  with  that  viper,  Mrs.  Chapman. 
You  start,  as  all  good  men  do,  at  unexpected  treachery  ; 
but  had  you  seen  as  much  as  I  have  of  the  baseness  of 
the  base,  of  the  cruelties  practised  upon  those  who  are 
least  able  to  bear  mental  pain,  ijHd  that  on  the  conveni- 
ent plea  of  their  insanity,  you  would  be  no  way  astonish- 
ed at  what  I  have  now  discovered.  In  two  words,  I  am 
convinced  that  this  woman,  whom  we  all  trusted,  whom 


I  was  the  means  of  recommending  to  this  respected  fam 
ly,  has  been  practising  on  the  mind  of  her  unhappy  lady, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  sending  lier  ultimately  to  the  grave, 
with  the  presumptuous  hope  of  one  day  sitting  in  her 
own  chair  at  tlie  head  of  Mr.  Bannatyne's  table  !  Well 
may  you  be  astonished,  sir,  living  as  you  have  lived,  aYid 
occnpied  as  you  have  been.  Even  1  would  be  incrodi 
lous,  after  all  I  have  seen,  did  I  not  know  that  the  whole 
struggle  of  selfishness  in  this  world  consists  in  one  spc. 
cies  of  mind  taking  advantage  of  another, — the  cunning 
deceiving  the  npriglit  and  virtuous, — the  coarse  fattening: 
upon  tlie  suft'erings  of  the  fine,— the  obtuse  a 
maki  ng  a  prey  of  the  sensitive ;  until  the  capacity  to 
feci  is  justly  regarded  as  a  misfortune,  and  one  half  of 
the  world  is  almost  driven  to  insanity  by  the  oppression 
of  the  other. 

"  Your  astonishment  silences  you,"  continued  the  doc 
tor,  after  a  pause,  "  and  you  wish  to  be  further  satisfied  ? 
You  shall   be  so,  fully,  else  I  am  mistaken,  if  you  will 
observe  the  result  of  my  commonication  with  this  pe 
Bon,  and  the  representation  she  is  likely  to  make  to  Ik 
most  injured  lady.     This  you  shall  soon  do,  if  you  w: 
condescend  to  place  yourselves  where  you  can  overhear 
what  they  say.     You  consent  ?     Then  follow  me.     VV 
can  get,  unobserved,  into  the  recess,  immediately  coi 
tiguous  to  Mrs.  Bannatyne's  apartment." 

They  all  proceeded  towards  the  chamber  :  but  whil 
the  minister  expressed  tlie  relief  that  Doctor  Heywood 
opinion  had  given  to  his  mind,  he  almost  feared  when  he 
reverted  to  the  painful  scene  in  the  church,  that  the  sur- 
mise was  too  joyful  to  be  true  ;  and  put  further  questions 
as  to  the  likely  nature  of  the  disorder,  as  well  as  to  the 
necessity  of  such  a  mode  of  satisfying  themselves,  as  they 
now  were  unwillingly  about  to  adop't. 

"  Did  you  know,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  "  how  many  per- 
sons have  been  persuaded  that  they  were  insane,  or  actu- 
ally made  so  by  others,  when  under  the  influence  of 
strong  feeling,  you  would  not  spare  any  pains  to  get  at 
the  bottom  of  the  character  of  those  who  are  chiefly 
about  the  person  of  your  lady.  My  suspicion  now  is, 
that  more  desponding  hypochondriasis,  which  may  be 
transient  in  its  duration  like  a  fit  of  passion  or  of  sor- 
row, is  all  that  at  present  divides  her  from  her  family, 
and  has  been  entirely  brought  on,  I  conceive,  by  the  cun- 
ning arts  of  this  horrid  woman.  But  haste,  and  we  shall 
speedily  ascertain." 

When  the  gentlemen  had  mounted  the  stairs,  and 
placed  themselves  wliore  they  could  plainly  hear  what 
passed  between  Mrs.  Chapman  and  Rebecca,  the  low 
murmuring  tone  of  plaintive  sorrow,  in  which  the  latter 
spoke  in  answer  to  the  widow,  struck  upon  the  heart  of 
Lewis  with  such  affecting  impression,  that  he  was  with 
difliculty  prevented  from  rushing  at  once  into  the  room. 
"  To  leave  me  again,  did  you  say  ?"  said  Rebecca,  her 
voice  rising  as  she  seemed  to  meditate  upon  the  widow's 
words ;  "  you  cannot  mean  so,  Mrs.  Chapman  !  Not, 
surely,  without  seeing  me  and  his  child." 

"  I  heard  no  wish  of  the  kind  expressed,"  said  the 
widow  :  "  truly,  madam,  I  pity  you  deeply.  S!ie  who  has 
outlived  tlie  affections  of  a  husband  tliat  she  loves,  has 
little  inducement  to  prolong  a  neglected  existence." 

"  What  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  my  life  !" 
said  Rebecca,  resuming  her  plaintive  tone  :  "  even  this 
very  morning  i  rose  unusually  refreshed,  for  my  dreams 
were  of  Lewis  and  my  lovely  baby,  and  the  thoughts 
that  used  to  hang  like  a  heaviness  on  my  heart  seemed 
to  have  vanished  before  some  unusual  sunshine.  But  now 
all  is  gone  again,  and  [  am  weary,  weary  of  my  life. 
Neglected? — lost  the  aflections  of  my  husband? — was 
not  that  the  word  you  said,  Mrs.  Chapman  ?" 

"  Yes,  madam,  that  was  the  word  ;  and  before  /siiould 
be  so  used,  I  woijld— would  do  some  rashness — I  am  a 

strong  passioned  wpmnn,  hut " 

"  Why  don't  you  say  it  all  ?" 

"  I  would  slip  out  of  this  room  when  the  gloaming 
came  down,  and  end  my  life  and  my  wrongs  at  the  bot- 
tom of  that  linn  there  on  the  height  among  the  trees." 
"  What  frightful  temptation  is  this  coming  over  me  ?" 
said  Rebecca,  with  a  shudder.  "  Woman,  what  is  this 
you  hint  at?  I  see  somctlung  horrid  in  your  face." 
The  widow  merely  looked  at  her,  and  shook  her  head. 
"  Surely,  Mrs.  Chapman,  you  are  not  advising  me  to 
take  away  the  life  that  God  hath  given  me  !  And  have 
I  not  a  baby — a  lovely  baby,  and  my  Lewis  will  not 
come  and  see  him  or  me  ?  Neglect  I  pity  !  what  words 
are  these  that  I  have  been  hearing  of  late  ?  and  from 
you?  Your  pity,  woman!  that  art  eating  my  bread, 
and  ought  to  comfort  me  under  my  trials.  >Vhat  is  this  ? 
Can  this  be  called  insanity  ?  Am  I  a  maniac  because  I 
love  my  husband  ?  Woman,  you  arc  imposing  upon  me  : 
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answer  me  one  question — did  Mr.  Bannatyne  really  say 
he  would  not  sec  me?" 

"  Not  exactly,  madam  ;  but  I  told  him— that " 

"  Wretch  !  there  is  guilt  in  your  face  I  your  tongue 
falters,  and  your  eye  quails  at  my  questions.  What 
thought  is  this  breaks  upon  me  ?  Now  I  remember  the 
horrible  insinuations  you  uttered  to  tliat  ignorant  crea- 
ture, Mrs.  Dryburgh,  while  I  lay  on  my  sick  couch. 
Now  I  see  it  all !  You  have  made  me  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  my  beloved  husband  !  You  have  persuaded 
me  against  my  own  convictions  almost  into  madness 
itself  When  I  think  of  all  that  I  can  now  recoUect,  a 
crowd  of  horrible  suspicions  rises  into  my  brain,  that  I 
can  hardly  attribute  to  humanity.  Out^  vile  woman  ! 
that  speakest  to  me  of  the  drowning  pool  of  the  lady's  linn, 
and  hast  put  evil  and  alienation  between  me  and  my  hus- 


Wliat  an  impression  there  is  in  talent !  what  a  majesty 
in  truth  1  As  Rebecca  spoke,  her  delicate  figure  seemed 
to  tower  upwards  into  the  size  of  an  incensed  queen, 
while  the  quailing  widow  sunk  lower  and  lower,  until, 
overwhelmed  with  confusion  that  the  other  had  pene- 
trated lier,  she  at  last  sunk  in  supplication  at  her  feet. 

"  You  wrong  me,  lady,"  said  the  alarmed  widow ; 
"  your  own  mind  is  wronging  us  both.  If  Mr.  Banna- 
tyne  was  as  before,  surely " 

"  I  will  not  hear  you,  widow  I  You  are  deceiving  me 
about  Lewis.  He  loves  me  still :  I  know  he  does  ;  for, 
when  we  sat  together  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  in  Hilling- 
ton  church,  I  myself  saw  the  affection  that  beamed  in 
his  eye  :  and  he  prayed  for  me — I  know  it  was  for  me, 
until  the  big  tears  rolled  down  his  trem'oling  lips,  and  he 
gave  me  the  cup  with  his  own  hand.  I  will  go  down 
tliis  instant  and  humble  myself  before  him.  I  will  con- 
fess that  my  poor  mind  has  wandered,  and  that  my  tem- 
per requires  indulgence.  Give  me  my  shawl.  Nay,  at- 
tempt not  to  prevent  me — for  a  woman's  affect 
strong  as  death,  and  mighty  as  the  grave — as  the  grave, 
woman !  where  it  only  can  be  ended"." 

leard  in  the  adjacent  apartment 
forth !"  said  Mr.  Heywood,  as  the 
receive  into  hi 
they  retired  a  few  paces 
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now  passed  away,  and  Rebecca  is  still  the  beloved  wife 
of  Mr.  Bannatyne,  witliout  experience,  or  dread,  of  any 
mental  aberration  ;  living  in  tranqoillity  and  happiness, 
mother  of  a  numerous  family  of  promising  sons  and 
daughters,  who,  the  uneic  having  died  at  a  good  old  age, 
liave  since  grafted  tlie  name  of  Bannatyne,  with  good 
hopes  and  prospects,  upon  the  ancient  designation  of  the 
Priors  of  Lawford. ' 


"  Stand 

panting  minister  came  forward 

arms  his  distracted  wife  :  and 


into  the  large  ante-room,  the  door  burst  open,  and  Rebec 
ca,  followed  by  the  widow,  issued  hastily  forth. 

Her  start  at  the  siglit  of  the  three  gentlemen  was  nei- 
ther so  sudden  nor  so  alarmed  as  that  of  Mrs.  Chapman, 
Standing  stock-still  for  a  moment,  while  no  one  had  as 
yet  the  power  to  move,  she  gave  a  slight  scream  of  joy, 
and  threw  herself  forward  into  her  husband' 

I  knew  you  would  come  to  see  me  !    I  was  sure  you 
would  not  quite  desert  me  !    Oh  !   Lewis,"  she  said,  look- 
ing pitooilsly  in  his  face,  as  she  held  him   round  the 
neck,  "  forgive  and  pity  the  wandering  and  the  weak 
of  your  poor  Rebecca." 

ive  been  deceived,  Rebecca,"  he  said,  at  length, 
led  his  eyes,  while  Mr.  Prior,  and  even  the  phy- 
sician, were  also  affected  to  tears.    "  I  have  been  abused 

have  been  misrepresented.  I  never  wished  to  desert 
you.     I  will  watch  over  you  myself  from  hence,  and  be 

stay  to  you  in  all  your  wanderings ;  for  you  are  my 

Ife — my  valued,  my  adored  wife.     Now,  come  down 

ith  me,  and  away  from  that  detestable  woman,  and  this 
day  shall  be  a  day  of  rejoicing  at  Lawford." 

■'  And  my  uncle,  too  !"  she  said,  grasping  hold  of  his 
ids — "  my  dear  uncle  ;  surely  I  am  not  quite  astray 
my  mind,  or  I  should  not  so  feel  the  joy  of  this  happy 
'ment.  And  has  this  woman  been  deceiving  you  too? 
Alas,  widow,  it  was  cruel  of  you  to  vex  the  hearts  of 
those  who  loved  as  we  have  done." 

"  Hence,  cockatrice !"  exclaimed  Doctor  Heywood, 
welling  with  indignation,  as  he  looked  on  the  abashed 
and  confounded  widow.  "  Woman,  you  are  not  fit  to 
world  where  there  is  already  so  much  misery, 
when  you  could  have  the  heart  to  drive  to  temporary 
madness  such  a  sweet  spirit  as  this  !" 

Why  need  we  tell  further  what  more  happened  at  Law- 
ford, to  the  joy  and  pleasure  of  all  the  kind  hearts  who 
dwelt  far  and  near  in  the  parish  of  Hiilington  ?  What- 
ever distraction  of  the  mind  had  happened  to  Rebecca 
soon  dispelled  by  the  affectionate  conduct  and  con- 
stant society  of  her  husband,  and  the  judicious  attention 
of  Doctor  Heywood ;  the  latter,  after  Mrs.  Chapman  was 
disgracefully  dismissed,  insisting  upon  an  entire  change 
of  scene  to  Rebecca,  and  that  she  might  be  taken  from 
beside  the  unpleasiint  associations  connected  with  the 
history  of  her  ancestors.  The  healtli  of  her  mind  was 
fully  completed  by  an  easy  excursion  to  the  capital,  and 

is   insured  by  an  ultimate  removal  entirely  from  the 

1  mansion  of  the  family. 

Months  and  years,  since  these  events  took  place,  have 


JVote. — The  names  and  local  allusions  in  this  story,  as 
in  that  of  Lady  B.arhara  of  Carloghie,  are  entirely  ima- 
ginary, and  we  abstain  from  all  particulars,  for  reasons 
which  must  be  obvious  to  the  reader.  That  in  forming 
a  connection  so  interesting  as  marriage,  however,  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  many  enquiries  of  the  deepest  im- 
portance  to  individuals,  both  for  their  own  sakes  and  that 
of  generations  of  posterity,  will  be  evident  from  a  little 
consideration  of  what  experience  has  ascertained,  and 
physiological  enquiries  have  set  forth.  This  is  indeed 
the  true  moral  of^  many  painful  cases  of  the  sort  we  al- 
lude to,  that  have  come  within  our  personal  enquiries, 
and  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  in  the 
Dominie's  talc. 

The  facts  illustrative  of  the  well-established  doctrine 
of  the  transmission  from  generation  to  generation  of  pe- 
culiar qualities,  both  physical  and  mental,  arc  not  only 
most  curious  and  interesting,  pliilosophicallt/,  but  deserves 
a  much  greater  degree  of  attention  prac/!ca%,  than  they 
usually  meet  with  from  a  tiiouglitlcss  world,  unwilling  to 
learn  what  is  most  important  for  it  to  know,  and  con- 
stantly swayed,  upon  such  a  subject,  by  some  predomi- 
nating  motive  of  passion,  which,  for  the  time  beine,  is 
all  in  all.  ^ 

That,  in  the  transmission  of  life,  both  animal  and  vege- 
table, every  thing  is  uniformly  nfter  its  kintl,  is  a  rule  of 
nature  observed  from  the  beginning ;  and  to  its  extreme 
importance  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  in  the  forma- 
tion of  unions,  and  the  entailing  of  existence,  we  would 
do  well  to  take  heed.  Hence  the  decided  characteristics 
observable  in  families,  not  only  in  bodily  form  or  strength, 
but  for  virtue  or  for  vice,  for  feebleness  or  for  capacity, 
especially  where  their  position  obliges  them  much  to 
marry  among  each  other.  "  In  this  way,"  says  Dr. 
Gregory  (not  to  speak  at  present  of  the  obvious  mental 
quahties  by  which  many  of  the  prominent  families  of 
Europe  are  distinguislied,)  "  parents  frequently  live  over 
again  in  their  offspring  ;  certainly  children  arc  born  simi- 
lar to  their  ] 
nance  and  1 

minds,  in  their  virtues  and  their  vices.  The  imperial 
Claudian  family,  for  a  long  time  flourished  at  Rome, 
brave,  fierce,  proud  :  it  produced  the  cruel  Tiberius,  who 
was  a  most  gloomy  tyrant;  it  numbered  among  its  mem- 
bers a  Caligula,  a  Claudius,  an  Agrippina,  and  at  last, 
after  a  duration  of  six  hundred  years,  terminated  in  Nero 
himself" — Gregory  Conspect.  Medicince  Thcorctica,  p.  4. 
Edin.  1815. 

Not  only  are  the  mental  qualities  very  generally  trans- 
mitted (though  rarely  to  all  their  extent  of  power,)  but 
also  the  peculiar  conformations  of  the  person. 

"  It  appears  to  be  a  general  fact,"  says  Dr.  Priehard, 
"  that  all  connate  vaiieties  of  structure,  or  peculiarities 
which  are  congenital,  or  which  form  a  part  of  the  natu- 
ral constitution  impressed  on  an  individual  from  his 
birth,  or  rather  from  the  commencement  of  his  organisa- 
tion, whether  they  happen  to  descend  to  him  from  a  long 
inheritance,  or  to  spring  up  for  the  first  time  in  his  own 
person, — for  this  is  perhaps  altogether  indifferent, — are 
apt  to  reappear  in  his  offspring.  It  may  be  said,  in 
otlier  words,  tliat  the  organisation  of  the  offspring  is  al- 
ays  modelled  according  to  the  type  of  the  original 
■      ;  of  the  parent. 

the  other  hand,  clianges  produced  by  external 

1  the  appearance  or  constitution  of  the  individual 

are  temporary,  and,  in  general,  acquired  characters  are 

transient ;  they  terminate  with  the  individual,  and  have 

I  influence  on  the  progeny." 

This  transmission,  through  families,  of  original  con. 
formation,  applies  not  only  to  external  form  and  pecu- 
liarities of  shape,  &c.,  but  to  the  type  of  character  and 
disposition,  or  even  to  some  malformations  of  the  mind 
constitution,  usually  denominated  disease.  Of  the  for- 
mer sort  many  curious  instances  are  on  record,  as  the 
case  mentioned  by  Maupertius  and  adverted  to  by  Prieh- 
ard, of  two  families  in  Germany  which  had  been  distin- 
guished, for  several  generations,  by  fix  fingers  on  each 
hand,  and  as  many  toes  on  each  foot.  The  instance  of 
the  family  of  Jacob  Riche,  the  surgeon  of  Berlin,  belong- 
ing to  one  of  these,  is  curious,  who  had  the  twelve  toes 
and  fingers.  He  inherited  this  from  his  motlier  and 
grandmother :  tlie  latter   was  married  to  a  man  of  the 
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ordinary  make,  to  wliom  she  bore  eight  children,  four  of 
whom  had  only  llic  ordinary  number  of  these,  like  the 
father,  and  tlio  otiier  four  liiid  the  long  and  short  sixes 
like  the  mother.  . 

Tliere  are  even  instances  of  similar  peculiarities  run- 
ning tlirough  families  mentioned  by  Pliny.  The  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  record  an  instance  where  the  writer 
had  known  of  the  transmission  of  supernumerary  fingers 
and  toes  for  four  generations;  and  in  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  iv.,  is  an  account  of  a 
family  at  Iver  who  for  nine  generations  had  transmitted 
a  peculiarity  of  this  sort,  in  general  only  through  the 
women.  The  imperial  house  of  Austria  iias  had  trans- 
mitted through  it,  for  many  centuries,  as  wc  learn  from 
Archdeacon  Co.xe,  a  singular  thickness  of  the  upper  lip, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  originally  introduced  into 
the  Hapsburg  family  by  an  intermarriage  with  the  an- 
cient house  of  Jagellon. 

But  it  is  a  singular  and  wise  provision  of  Nature,  that 
though  she  transmits,  until  accident  terminates  the.ii, 
these  her  own  oriirinrd  formations,  she  never  transmits 
the  external  mutilations  or  alterations  performed  by  man, 
as  in  the  case  of  cutting  off  of  limbs  or  splitting  of  ears, 
or  docking  of  the  tails  of  animals.  Were  she  to  do  this, 
human  caprice,  fancy,  or  fashion,  would  soon  throw  all 
nature  into  monstrous  confusion. 

But  the  liability  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  mind, 
even  of  some  of  the  more  rooted  diseases  interwoven 
the  constitution,  to  be  transmitted  arid  entailed  upon 
one's  posterity,  deserve  a  degree  of  attention  which  the 
subject  seldom  receives  even  from  the  more  thinking 
part  of  mankind. 

"  It  is  well  known  to  medical  practitioners,"  adds  Dr. 
Prichard,  "  tliat  (the  doctrine  of  transmission)  equally 
applies  to  those  minute  varieties  of  organisation  which 
give  rise  to  peculiarities  of  habit  or  temperament,  and 
predispose  to  a  variety  of  morbid  aiFeclions,  as  deafness, 
scrofulous  complaints,  and  the  whole  catalogue  of  disor- 
ders  in  the  nervous  system.  Even  those  singular  pecu. 
liarities  termed  idiosyncrasies  are  oi\en  hereditary,  as  ir 
the  instance  of  a  remarkable  susceptibility  of  the  aetior 
of  particular  medicines,  such  as  mercury." — I'richard's 
Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vol. 
p.  539.,  &c. 

Insanity,  as  a  disease,  like  other  diseases  which,  being 
inwrought  into  the  physical  constitution,  is  transmissible, 
■  would  seem,  from  its  connection  with  the  brain,  to  pa- 
take  of  the  hereditary  qualities  both  of  body  and  min- 
Upon  the  general  subject,  however,  we  have  been  favou 
cd,  since  the  foregoing  story  was  written,  with  a  con 
nnmication  from  our  respected  friend.  Sir  Andrew  Ha 
liday,  of  Hampton  Court,  M.  D.,  formerly  physician  1 
his  majesty,  when  Duke  of  Clarence,  then  living  at  Bushy, 
and  himself  author  of  some  tracts  on  insanity, — which 
wc  consider  peculiarly  valuable.     Sir  Andrew,  speaking 
of  the  admitted  effects  of  faraihes  constantly  intermarry- 
ing among  each   other,  says,  "  That  it  deteriorates  the 
race,  is  a  fact  known  to  all  men  ;  and  that  diseases  ac( 
dentally  engendered   very    soon   become    liereditary, 
equally  well  established  ;  and  insanity,  as  a  bodily  di 
ease,  is  one  of  those  that  are  easily  continued  from  oi 
generation  to  another.     Yet  the  fact  seems  not  so  well 
known,  or  is  not  attended  to  as  it  ought,  that  it 
physical  qualities  of  the  male  parent,  whether  good  or 
bad,  that  are  chiefly  formed  in  the  offspring,  and  the 
mental  endowments   of  the  mother:  that  is,  a   strong 
healthy   father   will   have    a  strong  healthy   son,   even 
though  the  mother  may  be  so  diseased  or  delicate,  as  not 
to  survive  tlic  birth :  but  a  puny  father  will  never  have 
a  healthy  progeny,  even  though  married   to  the  finest 

"  Insanity,"  he  goes  on,  philosophically,  "  arises  from 
physical  causes,  that  is,  weakness  or  irregularity  in  the 
construction  of  the  instruments  of  the  mind.  The  healthy 
strong  cncrgelic  father  gives  the  inslmmenls  which, 
when  cultivated  in  earliest  infancy,  by  the  sound 
of  0  superior  mother,  forms  the  man  of  talent ;  ai 
thing  else  will  do  it." 

The  extensive  observation  of  Sir  Andrew,  both  at  home 
and  on  the  continent,  as  well  as  his  sound  natural  sa| 
city,  entitles  his  opinion,  on  such  subjects,  to  the  highi 
consideration  ;  and  had  these  important  conclusions  been 
as  widely  made  known  as  it  is  our  wish  to  make  them, 
many  painful  eases  of  family  distress,  from  the  apprehi 
sion  of  insanity,  which  have  come  under  our  own  ob- 
servation, where  srnsilive  and  high-minded  females  v 
the  suffercis,  inislit  have  been  greatly  mitigated,  or 
ther,  as  wo  believe,  entirely  saved. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  particular  families  mar- 
rying for  many  generations  continually  among  each 
other,  considered   to  be  so  deteriorating  to  any 


hieh  forms  such  an  objection   to  hereditary  honours, 

id  which  furnishes  such  men  as  the  late  President  Jef 
forson  with  his  republican  sneer  against  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  we  have  met  with  many  facts  that  we  consider 
curious  and  interesting,  but  none  so  little  known  or  so 
applicable  as  two  for  which  we  arc  indebted  to  the  same 
authority.  When  the  first  Dc  Bruise,  grandfather  of  the 
Scottish  hero,  obtained  from  David  I.  the  lordship  of  An- 
nandale,  north  of  the  Tweed,  the  Celtic  inhabitants,  whom 
he  found  on  his  new  property,  were  too  proud  and  inde- 
pendent to  do  any  menial  labour  for  a  Saxon,  as  Bruise  ori- 
ginally was ;  consequently,  when  he  planned  his  castle 
of  Lochmaben,  he  was  obliged  to  import  from  England 
5  domestic  establishment  to  do  the  work  of  building. 
These  he  located  near  him,  and  as  they  increased  he 
formed  them  into  four  divisions,  founding  for  them  towns, 
which  are  known  to  this  day  by  the  names  of  the  Four 
Towns  of  Lochmaben.  The  people  who  formed  this 
English  colony  were,  by  the  natives  around,  so  despised, 
that  they  were  shunned  as  if  they  had  been  lepers,  and 
obliged  constantly  to  marry  among  themselves :  they 
have  long  formed  a  distinct  race,  and  are  called  by  their 

ommon  appellation,  although  all  the  reasons  that  origin. 

Uy  made  them  so  have  for  centuries  ceased   to  exist. 

These  people  are  so  evidently  inferior  to  all  around  them, 

that  no  one  has  ever    risen  up  among  them  who  has 

shown  any  qualities  to  remove  the  stigma  by  which  they 

'[uown.     They  are  even  lower  in  stature  than  the 

usual  standard  of  Scotsmen;   and  Sir  Andrew  thinks 

they  h-ave  less  than  common  physical  strength,  besides 

being  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  "n  quarrelsome 

d  litigious  race;" — characteristics  certainly  bespc 

g  no  enlarged  capacity. 

The  other  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  small  isl: 
of  Lismore,  in  Argyleshire,  w^ere  a  colony  of  English 

..__  originally  planted  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Isles,  und( 
similar  circumstances.  These  foreigners  being  despised 
and  avoided  for  the  menial  services  they  performed  for 
the  priesthood,  and  forced  to  continue  intermarrying 
among  themselves,  became  so  deteriorated  in  every  manly 
quality,  as  to  obtain  the  local  soubriquet  of  the  Lismore 
sheep;  and,  to  cry  " ion,"  like  that  animal,  in  the  pre- 
!  of  a  native  of  this  island,  is  so  mortal  an  offence, 
that,  during  the  American  war,  when  some  of  them  had 
enlisted  in  the  army,  bloody  quarrels  were  often  the  con 
sequence  of  this  trick  upon  the  Lismore  men.  Some 
other  instances  of  similar  effects  from  colonisation  in  thi 
isles  are  given,  as  we  believe,  by  Colonel  David  Stewart, 
s  "Sketches  of  the  Highland  Regiments." 


l^niivmitits  of  QStnixts 


EXCERPTS. 

hundred  and  fifty 


ILLUSTRATED 


me;n  of  genius. 


Tli( 


About  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  peopli 
calculated  to  exist  in  Europe ;  double  the  number,  in  Af- 
rica; more  than  treble  the  amount  in  Asia.     Supposing 
that  America  and  the  Australian  territories  only  contaii 
half  of  what  Europe  possesses,  we  may  boldly  as 
tliat  more  than  100,000  individuals  die  every  day  oi 
globe.     A  man  whose  life  has  not  exceeded  thirty 
s,  must  have  escaped  about  1400  times  tliis  frightful 
destruction. 

No  man  would  wish  to  be  alone  in  this  world,  not 
the  miser,  although  he  could  possess  all — not  evei 
envious  man,  altliough  surrounded  by  ruins. 

The  modest  man  has  every  thing  to  gain,  the  proud 
man  has  every  thing  to  lose ;  for  modesty  always  comes 
in  contact  with  generosity — pride  with  envy. 

Morality  raises  a  more  lofty  and  more  imposing  tribu 
nal  than  the  laws  of  man;  religion  not  only  ordains  that 
we  should  do  no  evil,  but  that  we  should  do  good ;  not 
only  that  we  shall  appear  virtuous,  but  that  we  should  be 
so  in  reality— depending  not  upon  public  esteem,  which 
may  be  acquired,  hut  upon  our  own  esteem,  which  never 
deceives  us. 

The  number  of  individuals  who  have  received  the  title 
of  Pope  has  been  354  ;  a  long  "  succession." 

The  follies  of  philosophy  have  been  the  squaring  the 
circle,  the  perpetual  motion,  the  inextinguishable  lamp, 
attraction  and  repulsion,  the  philosopher's  stone,  the  uni- 
versal solvent,  the  elixir  of  life,  the  influence  of  the  stars, 
and  the  raising  of  spirits.  These  several  subjects  have 
absorbed  in  the  last  fifty  generations,  the  lives  of  at  least 
10,000  men  in  each,  and  the  veneration  or  fear  of  the 
vulgar  in  all  ranks. 

In  1829,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  had 
circulated,  in  twenty -five  years,  eleven  millions  of  copies 
of  the  .Icwish  Scri|)turcs,  in  one  hundred  and  fifty  Ian- 
guages;  a  calculation  has  been  made  that  the  cost  of 
editing  and  printing  was  a  million  sterling  ;  paper  ano- 
ther million,  and  in  binding  i;825,000,  in  round  numbers 
fourteen  millions  of  dollars.     Where  is  the  result? 


INTRODUCTION. 

following  work  is  of  a  literary  character  superior 

tile  general  productions  of  the  press,  and  of  that  kind 
hieh  it  is  part  of  the  plan  of  the  "  Library"  to  make 
known  in  places  where  such  works  might  otherwise 
never  penetrate. 

Whether  the  seat  of  the  mind  is  in  the  brain,  the  spine, 
or  the  stomach,  has  long  been  a  debated  point;  it  will  be 
found  that  Mr.  Madden  places  it  in  the  digestive  organs, 
and  the  instances  he  has  selected  are  well  chosen  for  his 
theory.  Instead  of  pitying  the  mental  sufferings  of  men 
of  genius,  our  author  calls  upon  us  to  extend  sympathy 
to  their  physical  ills.  The  bodily  afflictions  of  Burns, 
Cowper,  Byron  and  Scotl.arc  forcibly  drawn,  and  Cowper's 
afllictions  traced  to  religious  monomania.  The  tune  of 
the  remarks  is  candid,  and  the  whole  essay  exhibits  re- 
search, and  is  written  in  a  philosophical  spirit. 

An  able  London  critic,  speaking  of  the  Infirmities  of 
Genius,  says, — "  This  is  a  very  valuable  and  interesting 
work,  full  of  new  views  and  curious  deductions."  Again ; 
— "  These  volumes  ought  to  be  read  by  every  literary 
person,  and  we  dismiss  them  with  cordial  approbation." 

The  chapter  on  the  advantages  of  literary  pursuits 
contains  some  observations  of  striking  import — the  arms 
airainst  ennui  furnished  by  good  books  are  truly  invalu- 
able; books  are  a  resource  in  every  privation  to  those  who 
have  learned  their  value,  and  have  a  cultivated  taste  for 
their  enjoyment.  Seneca  might  well  exclaim  that  "leisure 
without  books  is  the  sepulture  of  the  living  soul." 

The  Author  has  dropped  the  title  of  M.  D. ;  he  is  how- 
ever a  physician,  and  the  following  pages  give  evidence 
that  he  has  been  a  student  of  no  ordinary  kind.  His 
previous  work.  Travels  in  Turkey,  exhibits  him  in  the 
character  of  a  medical  man; — popular  as  that  book  was, 
we  imagine  the  present  will  be  more  generally  sought 
after. 

CHAPTER  I. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  LITERARY  HABITS. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  literary  men  are  an  irrft- 
ablc  race,  subject  to  many  infirmities,  both  of  mind  and 
body ;  that  worldly  prosperity  and  domestic  happiness 
are  not  very  often  the  result  of  their  pnrsnits. 

Eccentricity  is  the  "badge  of  all  their  tribe;"  and  so 
many  errors  accompany  their  career,  that  fame  and 
frailty  would  almost  seem  to  be  inseparable  companions. 
Perhaps  it  is  wisely  ordained  that  such  should  be  the  case, 
to  check  the  pride  of  human  intellect,  and  to  render  those 
humbler  capacities  contented  with  their  lot,  to  whom  na- 
ture has  denied  the  noblest  of  her  gifts. 

It  is  the  unfortunate  tendency  of  literary  habits  to 
enamour  the  studious  of  the  seclusion  of  the  closet,  and 
to  render  them  more  conversant  with  the  philosophy  and 
erudition  of  ,bygone  times,  than  with  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  their  fellow-men.  Their  knowkdge  of  the 
world  is,  in  a  great  measure,  derived  from  books,  not 
from  an  acquaintance  witli  its  active  duties ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  when  tlicjf  venture  into  its  busy  haiuits, 
they  bring  with  them  a  spirit  of  uncompromising  inde- 
pendence,  which  arrays  itself  at  once  against  every  preju- 
dice they  have  to  encounter :  such  a  spirit  is  but  ill 
calcnlatcd  to  disarm  the  hostility  of  any  casual  opponent, 
or  in  the  circle  where  it  is  exhibited  "  to  buy  golden 
opinions"  of  any  "  sorts  of  people."  If  the  felicitous  ex- 
ample of  the  poet  of  the  drawinjfToom  seduce  them  into 
the  haunts  of  fashionable  life,  they  find  themselves  still 
less  in  their  element ;  the  eft'ort  to  support  tlie  dignity  of 


genius  in  a  common-place  co 
haps,  more  fatij^rue  than  tJic  c 
would  occasion  in  tlieir  stud3^ 
engage  attention,  tijej  nia^ 
due  tiicir  ardour,  and  cnder 
air  of  fasliionable  nonchala 


versation,  costs  tliem,  per- 

mposition  of  half  a  volume 

Or  if  any  congenial  topic 

have  the  good  sense  to 


to  assume  an  awkward 
tiicy  may  attempt  to  be 
agreeable,  they  may  seem  to  be  at  ease,  but  they  are  on 
the  stilts  of  literary  abstraction  all  the  time,  and  they 
cannot  bow  thein  down  to  kiss  the  crimson  robe  of  good 
society  with  graceful  homage.  But  these  are  the  minor 
inconveniences  that  arise  from  long  indulgence  in  literary 
habits  ;  the  graver  ones  arc  those  tliat  arise  from  im- 
paired health  and  depressed  spirits,  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  excessive  mental  application.  Waywardness 
of  temper,  teslincss  of  humour  and  capriciousness  of 
conduct,  result  from  this  depression ;  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  errors  of  genius  arc  estimated  too  often 
by  tiieir  immediate  consequences,  without  any  reference 
to  predisposing  causes.  The  fact  is,  the  carriage  of 
genius  is  unlikely  to  conciliate  strangers,  while  its  foibles 
are  calculated  to  weary  even  friends,  and  its  very  glory 
to  make  bitter  rivals  of  its  contemporaries  and  comrades. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  its  ashes  are  hardly  cold, 
before  its  frailties  are  raked  up  from  tlie  tomb,  and  baited 
at  the  ring  of  biography,  till  the  public  taste  is  satiated 
with  the  sport  It  is  only  when  its  competitors  are 
gathered  to  their  fathers,  and  the  ephemeral  details  of 
trivial  feuds,  of  petty  foibles,  and  private  scandal,  are 
buried  with  their  authors,  that  the  conduct  of  genius 
begins  to  be  understood,  and  its  character  to  be  fairly 
represented. 

The  luminary  itself  at  last  engages  that  attention 
which  had  previously  been  occupied  with  the  speck  upon 
its  disc.  It  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before 
"  the  malignant  principles  of  Milton"  gave  tlio  world 
sufficient  time  to  ascertain  there  was  such  a  poem  in  ex- 
istence as  Paradise  Lost.  Only  three  thousand  copies  of 
it  were  sold  in  eleven  years,  while  eight  thousand  copies  of 
a  modern  novel  have  been  disposed  of  in  as  many  day 
but  wc  need  not  go  back  to  the  age  of  Milton  for  evidence 
of  tlie  tardy  justice  that  is  done  to  genius.  Ten  years 
ago  the  indiscretions  of  Shelley  had  rendered  his  name 
an  unmentionable  one  to  ears  polite ;  but  there  is  a 
tion  in  public  opinion,  and  whatever  were  his  follies,  his 
virtues  are  beginning  to  be  known,  and  his  poetry  to  be 
justly  appreciated.  It  unfortunately  happens  tliat  those 
who  are  disqualified  by  the  limits  of  their  capacities  for 
the  higher  walks  of  learning,  are  those  who  take  upon 
them  the  arduous  duties  o{  the  literary  Rhadamanthus, 
and  at  whose  hands  the  "  masters  of  the  world"  gene, 
rally  receive  the  roughest  treatment-  The  competency 
of  such  a  tribunal,  however,  must  not  be  questioned,  even 
when  a  Byron  is  at  its  bar  :  genius  has  not  the  privilej 
of  being  judged  by  its  peers,  for  the  difficulty 
too  great  of  impancfing  a  jury  of  its  fellows. 

But  how  few  of  tliosc  who  fasten  on  the  infirmitief 
great  talent,  for  the  purpose  of  gnawing  away  its  fai 
like  tliose  northern  insects  that  prey 
"  On  the  brains  of  the  elk  till  hi 
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ment  of  notoriety,  literary  men  are  most  frequently  made 
the  subject  of  biography ;  but  of  all  are  they  least  fitted 
tor  that  sort  of  microscopic  biography  which  consists  in 
the  exhibition  of  the  minute  details  of  life.  The  Pytlio- 
ncss,  wc  arc  told,  was  but  a  pitiable  object  when  removed 
from  the  inspiration  of  the  tripod,  and  the  man  of  genius 
is,  i)crhaps,  no  less  divested  of  the  attributes  of  his  great- 
ness when  he  is  taken  from  his  study,  or  followed  in 
crowded  circles.  Wo  naturally  desire  to  know  every 
thing  that  concerns  the  character  or  the  general  conduct 
of  those  whose  productions  have  entertained  or  instruct- 
ed us,  and  we  gratify  a  laudable  curiosity  when  wc  en- 
quire into  their  history,  and  seek  to  illustrate  their 
writings  by  the  general  tenor  of  their  lives  and  actions. 
But  when  biography  is  made  the  vehicle,  not  only  of 
private  scandal,  but  of  that  minor  malignity  of  truth, 
which  holds,  as  it  were,  a  magnifying  mirror  to  every 
naked  imperfection  of  humanity,  which  possibly  had 
never  been  discovered  had  no  fi'iendship  been  violated, 
no  confidence  been  abused,  and  no  errors  exaggerated  by 
the  medium  through  which  they  have  been  viewed,  it 
ceases  to  be  a  legitimate  enquiry  into  private  character, 
or  public  conduct,  and  no  infamy  is  comparable  to  that 
of  magnifying  the  faults,  or  libelling  the  fame  of  tlie 
illustrious  dead. 

"Consider,"   says  a  learned    German,   "under    how 
many   categories,  down  to   the   most   impertinent,  the 


world 


;  concerning  great  i 


nvilege 
ould  be 


very  last  sigh" — 
how  very  few  who  track  the  errors  of  genius  to  the  tomb, 
take  into  consideration,  or  are  capable  of  estimating  the 
iiifluence  on  the  physical  and  moral  constitution  of  stu- 
dious habits  inordinately  pursued,  of  mental  exertion 
long  continued,  of  bodily  exercise  perhaps  wholly 
neglected  !  How  little  do  they  know  of  the  morbid  sensi- 
bility of  genius,  who  mistake  its  gloom  for  dreary  misau- 
throphy  ;  or  the  distempered  visions  of  "  a  heat  oppressed 
brain,"  for  impersonated  opinions ;  or  the  shadows  of  a 
sickly  dream,  for  the  real  sentiments  of  the  heart  1  How 
few  of  the  fatal  friends  who  violate  the  sanctity  of  private 
life  to  minister  to  tlie  prevailing  appetite  for  literary  gos- 
sip, ever  think  of  referring  the  imperfections  tliey  drag 
into  public  notice,  (yet  fail  not  to  deplore,)  to  a  tempera- 
ment deranged  by  ill-regolatcd,  or  excessive,  mental  ap- 
plication, or  of  attributing  "  the  variable  weather  of  the 
mind,  which  clouds  without  obscuring  tlie  reason"  of  the 
individual,  to  the  influence  of  those  habits  which  are  so 
unfavourable  to  health!  Suicide  might,  indeed,  have  well 
had  its  horrors  for  that  bard,  who  was  even  a  more  sen- 
sitive man  than  "  the  melancholv  Cowley,"  when  he  was 
informed  that  one  of  his  best-natured  friends  was  only 
waiting  for  the  opportmiity  to  write  his  life.  But  how 
devoutly  might  he  have  wished  that  "  nature's  copy  in 
him  had  been  eterne,"  had  he  known  how  many  claims 
were  shortly  to  be  preferred  to  the  property  of  his  me- 
mory, and  how  many  of  those  who  had  crawled  into  his 
confidence  were  to  immortalise  his  errors,  and  to  make 
his  imperfections  so  many  pegs  for  disquisitions  on  per- 
verted talents. 

Of  all  pirsons  who  sacrifice  their  peace  for  the  attaiu- 


strivmg  to  represent  to  itself  their  whole  structure,  as- 
pect, procedure  outward  and  inward.  Blame  not  the 
world  for  such  curiosity  about  its  great  ones  ;  this  comes 
of  the  world's  old-established  necessity  to  worship, 
not,  pity  it  rather  with  a  certain  loving  respect, 
Nevertheless,  the  last  stage  of  human  perversion,  it  has 
been  said,  is,  when  sympathy  corrupts  itself  ii 

the  indestructible  interest  we  take  in  mens  aoings 
has  become  a  joy  over  their  faults  and  misfortunes  ;  tli:' 
is  the  last  and  lowest  stage — lower  than  this  we  cannot 
go." 

In  a  word,  that  species  of  biography  wliich  is  written 
for  contemporaries,  and  not  for  posterity,  is  worse  than 
worthless.  It  would  be  well  for  the  memory  of  manj 
recent  authors,  if  their  injudicious  friends  had  made  i 
simple  obituary  serve  the  purpose  of  a  history. 

It  is  rarely  the  lot  of  the  wayward  child  of  genius  t( 
have  a  Currie  for  his  historian,  and  hence  is  it  that  frail 
ties,  which  might  have  awakened  sympathy,  are  now 
only  mooted,  to  be  remembered  with  abhorrence.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  eminent  medical  men  are  not 
often  to  be  met  with  qualified,  like  Dr.  Currie,  by  literary 
attainments,  as  well  as  professional  ability,  for  undertak- 
ings of  this  kind.  No  class  of  men  have  the  means  of 
obtaining  so  intimate  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  so 
famihar  an  acquaintance  with  the  unmasked  mind. 
The  secret  thoughts  of  the  invalid  are  as  obvious  as  the 
symptoms  of  his  disease  :  there  is  no  deception  in  the 
sick  chamber ;  the  veil  of  the  temple  is  removed,  and 
humanity  lies  before  the  attendant,  in  all  its  truth,  in  all 
its  helplessness,  and  for  the  honourable  physician  it  lies 
— if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression — in  all  its  holi- 
ness. No  such  medical  attendant,  we  venture  to  assert, 
ever  went  through  a  long  life  of  practice,  and  had  reason 
to  think  worse  of  his  fellow-men  for  the  knowledge  of 
humanity  ho  obtained  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick.  Far 
from  it,  the  misintelligence,  the  misapprehension,  that  in 
society  are  the  groundless  source  of  the  animosities 
which  put  even  the  feelings  of  the  philanthropist  to  the 
test,  are  here  unknown  ;  the  only  wonder  of  the  physician 
I,  that  amidst  so  much  suffering  as  he  is  daily  called  to 
■itness,  human  nature  should  be  presented  to  his  view 
1  so  good,  and  not  unfrequently  in  sn  noble,  an  aspect. 
It  is  not  amongst  tlic  Harveys,  the  Hunters,  or  the 
Heberdens  of  our  country,  or  indeed  amongst  the  en- 
lightened physicians  of  any  other,  that  we  must  look  for 
the  disciples  of  a  gloomy  misanthropy. 

spite  of  all  the  Roehefoucaults,  who  have  libelled 
humanity, — in  spite  of  all  the  cynics,  who  have  snarled 
its  character,  the  tendency  of  the  knowledge  of  our 
fellow-men,  is  to  make  us  love  mankind.  It  is  to  the 
practical,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
which  the  physician  attains  by  the  exercise  of  his  art, 
that  the  active  benevolence  and  general  liberality,  which 
peculiarly  distinguishes  the  medical  profession,  is  mainly 
to  be  attributed.  "Do  I,"  says  Zimmerman,  "in  my  medi- 
cal character  feel  any  mahgnity  or  hatred  to  my  species, 
when  I  study  the  nature,  and  explore  the  secret  causes 
of  those  weaknesses  and  disorders  which  are  incidental 
to  the  human  fame ;  when  I  examine  the  subject,  and 
point  out,  for  the  general  benefit  of  all  mankind  as  well  as 
my  own  satisfaction,  all  the  frail  and  imperfect  parts 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  body  ?" 


2.'}3 

The  more  extensive  our  knowledge  of  human  nature 
is,  and  the  better  acquainted  we  make  ourselves  with  that 
strong  influence  which  mind  and  body  mutually  exert, 
the  greater  will  be  the  indulgence  towards  the  errors  of 
our  species,  and  the  more  will  our  affections  be  enlarged. 
How  slight  are  those  alterations  in  health — almost  im- 
perceptible to  the  ordinary  observer — which  have  pro- 
duced or  aggravated  the  gravest  uicntal  infirmities  I  And 
how  incapable  is  he  of  forming  a  just  idea  of  tlicm,  who 
is  unable,  not  only  to  detect,  but  to  estimate  the  import- 
ance of  those  apparently  trivial  physical  derangements 
with  which  they  are  so  intimately  connected  I 

It  would  be  a  folly  to  imagine  that  an  ordinary  disease 
e-xerts  such  an  absolute  dominion  over  the  mind,  that  the 
moral  perceptions  are  overpowered  or  perverted,  and  that 
the  individual  ceases  to  be  responsible  for  his  errors. 
When  the  intemperate  man  "puts  an  enemy  into  his 
mouth  to  steal  away  his  senses,"  and  under  its  madden- 
ing influence  commits  a  violent  assault  upon  his  neigh- 
bour, no  one  doubts  but  that  a  state  of  temporary  insanity 
was  productive  of  the  oftence ;  nevertlielesss,  the  offender 
knew  that  such  insanity  was  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  intemperance,  and  he  is  punished  for  it  accordingly. 

The  literary  man  who  indulges  in  habits  prejudicial  to 
his  health,  cannot  be  supposed*gnorant  of  the  effects  that 
must  arise  from  excessive  application  ;  and  who  can  say 
he  is  guiltless  of  the  infirmities  he  drags  upon  him  ? 

There  is  a  case  in  our  criminal  records  of  a  thief  going 
out  in  the  middle  of  tlie  night  to  rob  a  hen-roost,  and 
being  attacked  by  a  dog,  he  fired  at  the  animal,  and 
chanced  to  kill  a  servant  of  its  owner,  who  had  concealed 
himself  behind  the  kenneh  There  was  no  malice;  the 
mischief  was  unpremeditated,  but  the  last  degree  of  vio- 
lence was  incidental  to  the  first,  and  the  law  did  not  hold 
him  guiltless  of  the  murder. 

The  studious  man  sets  out, with  stealing  an  hour  or 
two  from  his  ordinary  repose ;  sometimes  perhaps  more  ; 
and  finishes  by  devoting  whole  nights  to  his  pursuits. 
But  this  nightwork  leads  to  exhaustion,  and  the  univer- 
sal sense  of  sinking  in  every  organ  that  accompanies  it, 
suggests  the  use  of  stimulants,  most  probably  of  wine  ; 
alcohol,  however,  in  some  shape  or  other.  And  what 
is  the  result  ?  Why,  the  existence  that  is  passed  in  a 
constant  circle  of  excitement  and  exhaustion,  is  shortened 
or  rendered  miserable  by  such  alternations ;  and  the 
victim  becomes  accessary  to  his  own  sufferings^ 

These  are,  indeed,  extreme  cases,  yet  are  they  cases 
in  point;  in  all,  are  the  offenders  held  responsible  for 
their  crimes  or  errors,  but  nevertheless  they  are  entitled 
to  our  pity. 

In  a  word,  if  the  literary  man  consume  his  strength 
and  spirits  in  his  study,  forego  all  necessary  exercise, 
keep  his  mind  continually  on  the  stretch,  and  even,  at 
his  meals,  deprive  the  digestive  organs  of  that  nervotis 
energy  which  is  then  essential  to  their  healthy  action; 
if  the  protciform  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  at  last  make 
their  appearance,  and  the  innumerable  anomalous  sut 
ferings  which,  under  the  name  of  nervous  and   stoma- 
cliic  ailments,  derange  the  viscera,  and  rack  the  joints 
of  the  invalid;  if  by  constant  application,  the  blood  is 
continually  determined  to  the  brain,  and  the  calibre  of 
sels  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  causing  pressure 
;ion  in   that   vital   organ  ;   in   any    case,  if  the 
mischief  there  is  allowed  to  proceed  slowly  and  steadily, 
perhaps  for  years,  (as  in  the  case  of  Swifl,)  giving  rise 
long  train  of  nervous  miseries — to  hypochondria 
i  gloomiest  form,  or  mania  in  its  wildest  mood,  or 
paralysis  in  the  expressionless  aspect  of  fatuity,  (that 
frequent  termination  of  the  literary  career  ;) — who  can 
deny  that  the  sufferer  has,  in  a  great  measure,  drawn 
tlie  evil  on  himself,  but  who  will  not  admit  that  his  in- 
firmities of  mind  and  body  arc  entitled  to  indulgence  and 
passion  ? 

he  errors  of  genius  demand  no  less.  "  A  vigorous 
niind,"  says  Burke,  "  is  as  necessarily  accompanied  by 
iolent  passions,  as  a  great  fire  with  great  heat."  And 
3  such  a  mind,  whatever  be  its  frailties,  the  just  and  the 
charitable  will  be  inclined  to  deem  it,  like  poor  Burns, 
'  Misled  by  fancy's  meteor  ray, 

By  passion  driven. 
But  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 
Was  light  from  heaven." 


CHAPTER  IT. 

ADVANTAGES  OF   LITERARY   PURSUITS. 

A  distinction  has  been  made  between  literary  men  and 
men  of  letters  ;  the  former  title  has  been  given  to  authors, 
the  latter  to  the  general  scholar  and  lover  of  science. 

In  these  volunins  the  term  literary  is  applied  to  all 
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persons  who  make  books  the  business  of  their  lives,  or 
wlio  arc  addicted  to  studious  habits;  and  our  observations 
apply  to  those  who  think  too  much  on  any  subject, 
whether  that  subject  be  connected  with  legal,  polemical, 
or  medical  erudition. 

.  pur- 
1  stock  of  knowledge  which  enables 
a  man  to  keep  pace  with  public  information :  go  into 
what  society  we  may,  we  are  sure  of  meeting  some  indi- 
vidual with  all  the  honours  of  recent  authorship  thick 
upon  them. 

It  is  the  purport  of  this  chapter  to  point  out  the  use 
and  the  abuse  of  studious  habits  and  literary  tempera- 
ments. Perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  advantages  are  those 
which  are  least  obvious  to  the  observer.  It  is  not  denied 
by  many,  that  every  facility  afforded  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  is  an  advancement  of  the  public  good :  and, 
moreover,  an  avoidance  of  the  mischief  which  leisure 
unoccupied  inflicts  on  life. 

But  tlie  latter  benefit  is  generally  overlooked  only  be- 
cause the  tendency  is  natural  to  underrate  the  import- 
ance of  familiar  facts.  It  surely  is  not  the  least  advantage 
of  literary  employment  that  it  enables  us  to  live  in  a  state 
of  blissful  ignorance  of  our  next-door  neighbour's  for- 
tune, faith,  and  politics  ;  tftat  it  produces  a  state  of  society 
which  admits  of  no  invasion  on  domestic  privacy,  and 
furnishes  us  with  arms  against  ennui,  which  supersede 
the  necessity  of  a  standing  army  of  elderly  female  moral- 
ists, and  domestic  politicians.  In  large  cities,  at  least, 
literature  occupies  the  ground  which  politics  and  scandal 
"  ■  1  small  ones;  in  the  times  of  Tacitus 
;  common  to  the  communities  of  both  : 
"  Vitium  parvis  magnisque  civitatibus  commune 
Ignorantium  et  invidiam." 

Leisure,  it  seems,  had  no  better  occupation  ere  "  the 
art  of  multiplying  manuscripts  through  the  intervention  of 
machinery"  was  discovered  ;  but  in  these  days  of  book- 
publishing  celebrity,  when  the  press  pours  volumes  on 
the  town  with  the  velocity  of  Perkins'  steam-gun,  one 
has  hardly  sufficient  leisure  to  acquire  a  knowledge  even 
of  the  names  of  those  "  dread  counterfeits"  of  dead  men's 
thoughts,  which  living  plagiarism  is  continually  recast- 
ing and  sending  forth.  The  grand  distinction  between 
metropolitan  and  provincial  society,  is  the  deartli  of  lite- 
rature in  the  latter.  In  country  towns  every  individual 
has  a  portion  of  his  time  to  devote  to  country  politics,  or, 
as  he  thinks,  to  the  affairs  of  his  country ;  and  these 
matters  engross  too  much  of  his  attention  to  allow  him 
either  time  or  taste  for  books.  If  we  analyse  the  bane 
of  all  provincial  society,  the  result  of  the  painful  investi- 
gation is  to  leave  no  other  ingredients  in  the  crucible  of 
the  mind,  than  politics  and  scandal.  The  former  is  con- 
fined  to  no  one  portion  of  country  life — it  pervades  the 
whole  ;  it  constitutes  half  the  business  of  existence,  it 
forms  the  first  of  all  its  recreations,  and  embroils  a  neigh- 
bourhood of  perhaps  the  kindest  hearted  beings  in  per- 
petual heart-burnings.  But  however  useful  and  pleasant 
it  may  be  to  devote  attention  to  public  matters,  to  the 
affairs  of  kingdoms,  or  contested  counties,  to  suffer  these 
subjects  to  absorb  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  is  to  in- 
dulge in  a  passion  which  becomes  the  pest  of  society. 
Politics  may  be  the  profession  of  Mr.  Hume,  the  trade  of 
Mr.  Cobbett,  the  calling  of  Mr.  Hunt,  and  the  clerical 
vocation  of  that  gentleman  who  enjoys  the  enviable  title 
of  the  Devil's  Chaplain;  but  if  we  delude  ourselves  with 
the  idea  that  we  exert  any  happy  influence  over  our 
country,  or  our  own  peace,  by  the  unceasing  agitation 
of  political  questions,  we  have  formed  a  mistaken  notion 
of  our  duties,  as  well  as  of  our  recreations.  It  is  not  to 
politics  we  must  look  for  the  enjoyment  of  tranquil 
leisure,  nor  from  them  we  are  to  expect  that  happiness 
wliich  in  a  great  degree  depends  upon  ourselves. 
"  How  small  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure. 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure ; 
Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consigned. 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find." 

In  fact,  the  domineering  passion  for  politics  which  so 
largely  prevails  in  provincial  towns,  if  it  deserve  the  name 
of  a  recreation,  is  one  of  that  sort  which  his  Plutoi  ' 
majesty  may  be  supposed  to  feel  a  peculiar  interest 
promoting,  in  those  dominions  where  hatred,  malice,  and 
all  uncharitableness,  are  presumed  to  dwell.  The  ten- 
dency of  literature,  on  the  otlier  hand,  is  to  turn  tlie  cur- 
rent of  our  thoughts  into  the  more  gentle  streams  of  pri- 
vate happiness ;  and  it  is  literature  alone,  that  can  banish 
the  demon  of  party  discord  from  the  social  board,  where 
the  sound  of  politics  is  the  signal  ibr  strife ;  from  the 
private  circle,  where  calumny  has  been  putting  "  ran- 
cours in  tlie  vessels  of  our  peace ;"  and  even  from  the 
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prccmets  of  the  boudoir,  where  the  breath  of  scandal  not 
nfrequeiitly  contaminates  the  rosy  atmosphere  of  love 
itself.     If  the  tea-table   has  ceased   to    be  the  terrible 


village   politics,  where  private   reputation 
used  formerly  to  be  consigned  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
naiden  gentlewomen  and  venerable  matrons,  whose  lei- 
iure  had  no  other  occupation — it  is  because  literature 
has  afforded  them  an  employment  more  pleasing  to  lliem- 
and  less  injurious  to  others.     It  would  be  idle  to 
expatiate  on  the  good  which  literary  pursuits  are  calcu- 
lated to  effect  in  every  circle.     The  country  gentleman 
need  not  be  reminded  that  literature,  of  all  sports,  even 
hen  pursued  as  a  mere  desultory  pastime,  is  the  noblest 
pleasure  that  can  be  chased.    The  military  man  is  well 
vare  that  the  days  of  Ensign  Northerton  are  long  gone 
7,  and  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  the  fashion  to  shoot  male- 
ctions  at  literature,  even  through  the  sides  of  Homer. 
The  learned  professions  are  no  longer  ashamed  to  couple 
their  graver  studies  with  the  lighter  graces  of  erudition, 
whose  tendrils  may  chng  around  the  loftiest  branches  of 
'thout  encumbering  its  technical  attainments. 
The  higher  orders  are  well  aware,  that  when  the  "  blood 
of  all  the  Howards"  cannot  ennoble  an  unenlightened 
lord,  a  literary  name  may  afford  a  title  to  immortality 
that  any  nobleman  might  be  proud  to  aspire  to.     The 
iddling  classes  of  society  have  too  much  of  that "  strong, 
sound,  roundabout  common  sense"  which  Locke  has  as- 
1,  to  deceive  themselves  with  the  pretext 
that  the  duties  of  any  avocation  are  incompatible  with 
literary  pursuits,  or  to  need  the  autliority  of  Seneca  for 
the  conviction  that  "  leisure  without  books  is  the  sepul- 
ture of  the  living  soul."     The  first  advantage  of  a  lite- 
rary and  scientific  institution  in  provincial  towns,  is  the 
bringing  of  those  together  who  only  require  to  see  one 
another  in  the  social  light  of  literary  intercourse,  to  es- 
teem each  other's  wortli  more  highly  than  individuals  of 
e  same  community  often  do. 

Nothing  tends  more  to  the  small  sweet  courtesies  of 
life  than  the  extension  of  knowledge,  the  removal  of  ig- 
and  prejudice.  "  Tiie  commonwealth  of  letters," 
to  use  the  elegant  language  of  a  modern  philosopher,  "  is 
of  no  party,  and  of  no  nation  ;  it  is  a  pure  republic,  and 
Iways  at  peace ;  its  shades  are  disturbed  not  by  domes- 
tic malice,  or  foreign  levy ;  they  resound  not  with  the 
cries  of  faction,  or  public  animosity  ;  falsehood  is  the  only 
enemy  their  inhabitants  denounce ;  Truth,  and  her  minis- 
ter Reason,  is  the  only  guide  they  follow."  In  a  word, 
every  mode  of  developing  the  god-like  apprehension  which 
tlie  connecting  medium  between  mere  organic  and  spi- 
ritual existence,  is  a  vindication  of  our  title  to  immor- 
tality, and  an  evidence  of  the  nobility  of  that  attribute 
on  which  we  rest  our  superiority  over  the  brute  creation. 
'  It  is  through  literature  and  science,"  says  Davy,  "  that 
we  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  state  of  so- 
ciety in  which  the  different  orders  and  classes  of  men 
'11  contribute  more  effectually  to  the  support  of  each 
other  than  they  have  hitherto  done.  Considering  and 
hoping  tliat  the  human  species  is  capable  of  becoming 
more  enlightened  and  more  happy,  we  can  only  expect 
that  the  different  parts  of  the  great  whole  of  society 
hould  be  intimately  united  by  means  of  knowledge ;  that 
hey  should  act  as  tlie  children  of  one  great  Parent,  with 
me  determinate  end,  so  that  no  power  may  be  rendered 
isclcss,  and  no  exertions  thrown  away." 


CHAPTER   in. 

ABUSES   OF   LITERARV    FUKSDITS. 

The  disadvantages  of  literature,  and  consequently  the 
advantages  of  ignorance,  are  much  better  understood  in 
Turkish  countries,  and  a  more  salutary  terror  entertain- 
ed of  them,  than  in  any  Christian  clime.  But  even  in 
the  latter,  there  are  many  good  and  able  men — amongst 
whom  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  place  that  very 
spectable  and  consistent  gentleman,  Mr.  William  Cob- 
bett— who  regard  the  march  of  intellect  with  no 
favourable  eyes,  and  who  think,  with  the  martyr  of  the 
gridiron,  that  the  progress  of  crime  is  in  a  direct 
with  the  pace  of  "  the  schoolmaster,"  and  that  the  result 
of  the  labours  of  that  great  functionary  has  been  neither 
conducive  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  or  the  tranquillity 
of  England.  If  the  schoolmaster  has  been  abroad,  verily 
it  must  be  aelmowledged,  the  demociat  has  followf  ' 
closely  at  his  heels,  that  the  energies  awakened  by  the 
former  have  been  seized  on  and  perverted  by  the  latter, 
And  truly  it  must  be  confessed,  the  benevolent  intentions 
of  the  schoolmaster  have  been  too  often  like  those  of  the 
rejiublican  philanthropist  towards  the  needy  knife-grinder. 
The  husks  of  science  have  been  too  frequently  tlie  only 
gifts  he  had  to  oft'er,  when  the  popular  stomach  had  need 
of  something  more  substantial.    A  famished  tailor. 


very  little  purpose,  acquires  a  smattering  of  geometry ; 
a  butcher,  of  algebra  ;  or  any  others  of  tlie  order  of  "  the 
great  unwashed,"  of  an  elementary  knowledge  of  politi- 
cal economy  ;  milliners,  to  little  advantage,  may  become 
cunning  in  eonchology ;  and  even  tradesmen  when  they 
dunned  us,  might  present  themselves  at  our  doors,  em- 
bodying in  their  persons  all  the  principles  of  the  exact 
sciences,  and  yet  derive  no  benefit  from  their  knowledge 
of  mathematics. 

The  schoolmaster  has  indeed  been  abroad  in  the  lower 
walks  of  life,  but  may  he  not  have  commenced,  like  the 
Irish  tutor,  at  the  wrong  end  of  learning,  and  launched 
his  raw  disciples  too  soon  into  the  great  ocean  of  erudi. 
and  too  prematurely  set  them  afloat,  with  the  pro- 
of a  pleasant  and  profitable  voyage  ?  Such  a  voy- 
might  be  agreeable  enough  when  no  perils  were  at 
hand ;  but  "  if  their  poor  deluded  bark"  had  to  encoun- 
the  squalls  of  parly  strife  and  the  surge  of  discontent, 
like  unskilful  mariners,  they  might  be  likely  to  hug  a 
rocky  shore,  and  discover,  when  it  was  too  late,  tliey 
had  been  turned  adrift  without  chart  or  compass  to  di- 
rect or  guide  them,  or  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of 
the  security  of  good  sea  room. 

This  grievous  error  of  the  schoolmaster,  we  appre- 
hend, has  had  much  to  do  with  the  ridicule  tliat  has  been 
thrown  on  the  march  of  intellect.  The  minds  of  the 
middling  classes  may  have  been  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  tlie  elements  of  scientific  knowledge,  but  not  so 
with  the  capacities  of  the  lower  classes ;  useful  and  agree- 
able instruction  of  a  literary  kind  was  what  was  adapted 
them,  and  that  precisely  which  tliey  did  not  receive. 
A  society  for  the  diffusion  of  rational  happiness,  peace- 
ful, orderly,  and  contented  feelings  was  the  sort  of  so- 
ciety whose  labours  might  have  been  useful  to  the  rural 
population;  these  might  have  tended  to  have  rendered 
them  contented  with  their  lot,  while  otlier  efforts  may 
have  been  only  calculated  to  raise  them  above  it,  and 
even  make  them  dissatisfied  with  its  laborious  duties.  Of 
late,  however,  many  cheap  productions,  combining  use- 
ful and  amusing  matter,  free  from  polities,  and  fitted  for 
their  capacities, have  sprung  up;  but  it  is  surprising  how 
of  them  have  yet  made  their  way  into  the  hands  of 
the  peasantry.  Were  they  more  generally  diffused,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  beer-shops  with  the  weekly  pro- 
'  '  a  of  penny  republicanism,  those  inseparable  com- 
panions the  "  Register,"  and  the  "  Poor  Man's  Guardian," 
would  lose  a  great  portion  of  their  attraction. 

Some  paradoxical  philosophers  have  exercised  tlieir  in- 
genuity in  maintaining  that  knowledge   is  a  source  of 
misery,  and  that  ignorance  is  bliss.     Solomon  himself 
vas  not  insensible  to  the  "  delilias  inrptiarum ;"  in  the 
nultitude  of  wisdom,  says  the  wise  man,  is  grief,  and  he 
that  increaseth  wisdom  inereaseth  sorrow.  The  old  Latin 
axiom  will  have  no  great  genius  free  from  a  dash  of  in- 
ity.     Festus  told  St.  Paul  that  much  learning  had 
made  him  mad ;  and  Sophocles  has  lauded  the  beatitude 
of  ignorance,  nihil  scire  vita  jocunilissima.     Machiavel 
forbade  princes  to  addict  themselves  to  learning.     Mar- 
.1   recommciids  us  to  break  our  inkstands,  and  burn 
r   books;  and  an  ancient  physician  afidrms  that  the 
common  course  of  education  doth  no  other  than  to  make 
the  student  a  learned  fool,  or  a  sickly  wise  man. 

There  is,  however,  an  observation  in  the  "  Adventurer," 
which,  altliough  "a  modern  instance,"  is  more  to  the])ur- 
pose  tlian  any  of  the  "  old  saws"  wo  have  just  quoted. 
"  If  we  apply  to  authors  themselves  for  an  account  of 
their  state,  it  will  appear  very  little  to  deserve  envy,  for 
they  have  bccnin  all  ages  addicted  to  complaint,  and  fevy 
have  left  their  names  to  posterity  witliniit  some  appeal  to 
fiiture  candour  from  the  perverseness  of  iiialicr  uf  their 
own  times.  We  have,  neverthckss,  bicn  iniUiied  to 
doubt  whether  authors,  however  querulous,  arc  in  reality 
more  miserable  than  their  fellow-men." 

The  truth  is,  the  abuses  of  study  are  its  only  disad- 
vantages. St.  Austin  has  well  called  it  "  scievtia  sei- 
entianim,  omni  melle  dulcior,  omni  pane  sitai'ior,  omni 
vino  hilariory  No  wonder  if  the  student,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  a  pleasure,  forget  the  pangs  which  over  ap- 
plication is  sure  to  entail  on  the  constitution.  It  is  in- 
deed so  seductive  a  pursuit,  that  tlie  wear  and  tear  ot 
mind  and  body  produce  no  immediate  weariness,  and  at 
the  moment  no  appai-ent  ills.  But  sludy  li.-;s  no  sabbath, 
the  mind  of  the  student  has  no  holiday,  "  the  labour  he 
delights  in  physics  pain;''  he  works  his  brain  as  if  its 
delicate  te,vture  was  an  imperishable  material  which  no 
excess  was  eapaple  of  injui'ing.  Idleness  to  him  is  the 
(cntgo  avimi  the  rubigo  ingcnii ;  but  the  insidious  cor- 
rosive of  intense  thought  and  mccssant  study  is  talien 
into  no  account,  its  certain  cft'ects  are  overlooked  because 
its  action  at  the  time  is  imperceptible.  "  Surely,"  says 
Ficinus, "  scholars  ai'e  the  most  foolish  men  in  the  world ; 
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other  men  look  to  their  tools— a  painter  will  wash  hii 
pencils,  a  smith  will  look  to  his  hammer,  a  husbandmar 
will  mind  his  plough-irons,  a  huntsman  will  have  a  can 
of  ius  hounds,  a  musician  of  his  lute— scholars  alone  nc 
gleet  that  mstrument  which  they  daily  use,  by  which  they 
range  over  the  world,  and  which,  by  study,  is  much 


It 


seems,  mdced,  little  short  of  madness  to  neglect 
mstrument  ou  the  condition  of  whose  delicate 
chords  the  harmony  of  every  tone  of  intellect  depends, 
and  which,  once  "jangled  out  of  time  and  harsh,"  all 
the  sweet  music  of  tlie  settled  mind  is  spoiled,  perhaps, 
for  ever.  *^        ^  ' 

And  what  is  there  in  the  mnctam  insaniam  of  genius 
to  enamour  us  of  its  gloom,  and  to  walk  in  the  paths  of 
error  which  lead  to  it  ?  error  gratissimus  mentis  it  may 
be,  and  seductive  as  the  fascination  of  passion  and  poetry 
can  make  it,  but  what  is  there  in  the  distempered  visions 
of  Tasso,  Cowper,  Collins,  Sharpe,  or  Swift,  to  reconcile 
us  to  the  ecstasies  of  the  disordered  mind,  or  to  suffer  us 
to  persist  in  the  same  habits,  or  continue  the  same  ex- 
cessive exertions,  which  disturbed  their  reason  ? 

So  long  as  life  is  admitted  to  be  the  result  of  the  co- 
existence of  mind  and  body— so  long  as  we  are  convinced 
of  the  intimacy  of  their  union  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  reciprocally  sympathise  with  each  other- so  lonrr 
as  we  perceive  the  powers  of  the  mind  augmenting  with 
health,  and  diminishing  with  disease— so  long  as  we  ob- 
serve  that  tlie  mind  is  incapable  of  occupation  when  the 
body  IS  wearied  by  violent  exercise,  and  in  its 
fitted  for  exercise,  when  the  mental  powers  are  fatigued 
by  over  exertion  of  the  former— we   can   arrive  but  at 
one  conclusion,  that  the   balance  of  health  can  be  mail 
tamed  in  its  natural  equilibrium  only  when  mental  exe 
tion  IS  proportioned  to  bodily  activity.     When  this  is  n 
the  case  literary  fame   is,  dearly  purchased;  and  all  tl 
glory  that  surrounds  it    cannot  make  amends   for  tlie 
health  that  has  been  sacrificed  for  its  attainment.     "  On 
est  trap  savanl  quand  on  Vest  au  depens  de  m  sante  ■  a 
quoi  serf  la  science  sans  le  honhcur  7" 

In  conclusion,  there  are  a  few  words  of  Tissot's  which 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  summary  of  the  preceding  ob- 
servations. To  comprehend  the  influence  of  mental  la 
hour  on  physical  health,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remem- 
ber, m  the  first  place,  that  the  brain  is  in  action  when 
one  thinks;  secondly,  that  the  tendency  of  continual  ac- 
tion IS  to  produce  fatigue,  and  tliat  fatigue  deranges  the 
(unctions,  because  every  debilitated  organ  performs  its 
duties  imperfectly  and  irregularly ;  thirdly,  that  all  the 
nerves  proceed  from  the  brain,  and  precisely  from  that 
part  of  It  which  is  the  organ  of  thought,  the  common 
sensonum  ;  fourthly,  that  the  nerves  are  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  human  machine,  that  tliey  are  ne- 
cessary to  every  function,  and  that  when  once  their  ac- 
tion is  deranged,  the  whole  animal  economy  suffers  from 
that  derangement. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    NERVOUS   EXERGV. 

But  what  is  this  subtle  fluid  which  exerts  so  wo 
Jul  an  mfJuenee  over  mind  and  body  ?  Under  how  many 
names  has  the  knowledge  of  its  nature  baffled  human  en- 
quiry m  all  ages!  and  how  ignorant  still  are  we  of  its 
known  to  us  only  by  its  effects, 
he  nervous  energy  abounds  that  every 
ining  is  well  with  us;  we  find  when  it  is  deficient  that 
we  are  depressed  ;  we  know  if  it  is  exhausted  that  we 
become  dohililated;  and  if  suddenly  destroyed,  that  death 
must  immediately  ensue  I 

_  Is  it  tlien  the  vital  principle,  or  the  cause  of  it— or  is 
It  indeed  the  cause  of  that  eftcct  which  Brown  mistook 
for  animation,  when  he  asserted  that  irritability  was  life 
Itself?  Motion,  no  doubt,  is  the  grand  eharaeleristie  of 
lite ;  but  motion  is  only  the  consequence  of  irritability. 
Ihe  propulsion  of  the  blood  is  immediately  caused  by 
the  irritability  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  and  its 
channels  ;  but  nature  accomplishes  all  her  phenomena  by 
physical  agency.  To  what  agent,  therefore,  are  we  to 
refer  this  irritability,  before  we  arrive  at  the  ultimate 
cause  of  life— that  causa  causarum  which  is  God  ?  Is  it 
to  electrical  agency  we  are  to  look  for  the  solution  of  the 
mystery  ?  or  is  there  any  thing  analogous  lathe  principle 
of  life  in  the  phenomena  of  the  electric  fluid  ?  The  ner- 
vous  energy,  however,  is  so  much  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
vital  principle,  their  union  is  so  intimate,  that  whether 
they  stand  m  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  or  are  dif- 
ferent names  only  for  the  same  essence,  they  cannot  be 
separately  considered.  'I'he  few  observations  that  follow 
are  not  altogether  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  these  pages, 
nor  IS  there  any  tlung  beyond  the  range  of  legitimate  en- 


quiry,  in  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  that  power 
which  is  the  source  of  animation.  Were  we,  indeed,  to 
jump  at  the  summary  conclusion,  that  life  is  the  sum  to- 
tal of  the  functions,  as  some  have  asserted,  we  should  fall 
into  the  error  of  mistaking  a  subordinate  effect  for  an 
original  cause ;  forgetting,  that  although  life  is  co-exist 
ent  with  the  developeinent  and  cessation  of  these  func 
tions,  it  is  the  nervous  energy  which  calls  them  into 
action.  Whatever  be  its  nature,  it  is  yet  an  intermediate 
link,  evident,  though  not  obvious  in  that  perpetual  chain 
of  cause  and  effect  which  is  the  connecting  medium  be 
tween  animation  and  the  great  Author  of  it. 

"  The  first  link  of  that  chain,"  says  Darwin,  "  is  rivet- 
ted  to  the  throne  of  God,  dividing  itself  into  innumera 
ble  diverging  branches,  which,  like  the  nerves  arising 
from  the  brain,  permeate  the  most  minute  and  mos't 
mote  extremities  of  the  system,  diffusing  motion  and 
sensation  through  the  whole. 

"  As  every  cause  is  superior  in  power  to  the  effect 
which  It  has  produced,  so  our  idea  of  the  power  of  the 
ilmighty  Creator  becomes  more  elevated  and  sublime, 
IS  we  trace  the  operations  of  nature  from  cause  to 
cause  ;  climbing  up  the  links  of  those  chains  of  beings, 
'11  we  ascend  to  the  great  source  of  all  tilings." 

The  doctrine  which  would  have  us  suppose  that  this 
onderful  machine,  the  human  frame,  originated  in  a 
fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  has  its  error  in  failing  to 
trace  the  causes  of  the  combination  of  matter  to  their  re- 
igin,  and  therefore  chaos  and  its  products  are  to 
this  system  what  nature  and  the  results  of  her  weU-order- 
ed  designs,  ai-e  to  true  philosophy.  The  doctrine  we  al- 
lude to  confomids  the  attributes  of  mind  with  the  proper- 
ties of  matter,  by  referring  the  mental  faculties  to  the 
aggregation  of  the  functions  of  the  body.  This  is  not 
only  the  error  of  ascribing  remote  results  to  their  nearest 
origins,  but  of  referring  dissimilar  effects  to  the  same  im- 
mutable cause.  This  doctrine,  like  that  of  Pythagoras, 
travels  in  a  continual  circle  of  life  and  death,  and  the 
only  two  truths  it  admits  are, — death,  because  it  is  cer- 
tain and  inevitable,  and  reproduction,  because  every  thing  I 
that  lives  must  die  and  undergo  the  process  of  decompo- 
sition, before  its  particles  again  acquire  vitality,  and 
ter  into  the  formation  of  new  compounds. 

The  whole  history  of  humanity  is  to  this  system 
series  of  transformations, 


Lest  that  pure  breath  of  life,  the  spirit  of  man. 
Which  God  inspired,  cannot  together  perish 
Witli  this  corporeal  clod  ;  then  in  the  grave, 
Or  in  some  dismal  place,  who  knows 
But  he  shall  die  a  living  death !  O  thought 
Most  horrible,  if  true!" 
In  a  word,  the  error  of  this  doctrine,  like  that  of  many 

others,  is,  m  attributing  obvious  effects  to  their  immediate 

instead  of  their  remote  and  ultimate  mu 


similitudes  in  dissimilar  analogies. 


I  tracing 


the  most  wonderful  i 


"  Nothing  of  it  that  dotli  fade. 

But  doth  suffer  a  sea  change 

Into  something  rare  and  strange." 

To  It,  of  all  abodes,  the  grave  is  the  most  pregnant  with 

tahty ;  every  corse  that  is  consigned  to  earth,  confers 

c  on  myriads  of  other  creatures  who  had  not  known 

that  enjoyment  if  death  had  not  occurred.      But  even 

though  every  atom  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  may  have 

been  a  portion  of  something  once   living,  now  inert— 

though  humanity  may  not  shuffle  off  its  "  mortal  coil," 

without  peopling  the  clay  which  covers  it  with  its  spoils, 

where  is   the  spirit  to  be  sought  that  animated  man in 

what  unhallowed   receptacle  has  the  aura  of  intellect 
taken  up  its  abode? 

"  Thou  apart. 
Above,  beyond,  O  tell  me,  .-nighly  mind. 
Where  art  thou !  shall  I  dive  into  the  deep. 
Call  to  the  sun,  or  ask  the  roaring  winds, 
Where  art  thou  ?" 
In  this  dreary  doctrine,  trivial  truths  are  curiously  con- 
sidered, and  those  of  most  importance  wholly  overlooked, 
[t  illustrates  the  horrors  of  death,  and  renders  the  hope 
of  future  life  a  repugnant  feeling,  a  loathsome  anticipation 
Its  lights  are  like  the  lamps  in  sepulchres,  they  glean 
upon  the  dead,  but  they  give   no  lustre  to  the  livino- 
That  light  of  life,  that  god-like  apprehension  which  rer. 
dei-s  man   the  monarch  of  created  beings,  is  wholly  lost 
sight  of  in  the  inquiry  atler  the  final  disposition  of  the 
particles  of  which  his  body  is  composed. 

Life  and  death  liave  their  analogies  for  this  system,  but 
3  spirit  of  man  and  immortality  have  none !     There  is 
link  between  humanity  and  heaven  !     The  body  is  al- 
lowed to  have  its  transformations,  but  the  mind  is  not 
worthy  of  a  transmigration,  not  even  to  be  portioned 
among  the  worms  which   have  their  being  in  our  forms. 
By  whatever  name   this  vital  principle  is  designated^ 
animus  or  anima,  aura  or  efflatus,  spark  or  flame,  etherial 
or  celestial,  perplexity  at  every  step  besets  the  doctrine 
of  Its  extinction.     And  however  speciously,  and  even  sin- 
cerely, its  entertainer  may  uphold  it,  still  in  secret  tliere 
are,  there  must  be,  misgivings  of  its  trutli. 
"  And  yet  one  doubt 
Pursues  liira  slill,  lest  all  he  cauiict  dit 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  NERVOUS  ENERGY. 

The  nature  of  this  vital  fluid  has  been  the  enquiry  of 
ages,  and  up  to  the  present  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  nothing  is  known  of  its  essence.     Its  effects,  boUi  in 
mal  and  vegetable  life,  have  been  found  in  some  im- 
portant respects  to  be   analogous  with  those  of  an  agent 
nature,  the  most  subtle  of  all  fluids, 
powerful  of  all  stimulants  in  its  action  on  the  life, 
whether  of  plants  or  animals — the  electric  fluid. 

Although  science  (with  all  the  rapidity  of  its  march) 
s  thrown  Uttle   if  any  additional    light  on  its  pheno- 
=na  for  the  last  thirty  years,  yet  a  few  facts  have  been 
noticed  whose  tendency  is  to  show  that  there  is  a  simili- 
tude between  the  phenomena  of  the  nervous   and  the 
electric  fluids. 

Whenever  the  properties  of  the  latter  shall  be  better 
understood  than  they  are  at  present,  in  all  probability  the 
principle  of  the  nervous  energy  will  be  more  cognizable 
to  the  range  (limited  as  it  must  necessarily  always  be)  of 
man  knowledge.  A  day,  in  all  probability,  will  come 
™™  genius  of  some  future  Franklin  will  make  that 
■'(fifth  element,"  and  most  powerful  of  all,  better  known 
than  It  now  is ;  and  trace  the  analogies  of  the  subtle  spark 
hich  pervades  all  space,  with  that  corporeal  fire  which 
hUs  the  nerves  with  life,  and  heat,  and  communicates 
vitality  and  vigour,  to  every  fibre  of  the  heart  and  its  re- 
inotest  vessels.  The  nature  of  the  nervous  energy  may 
then  become  better  understood,  and  that  invisible  aura 
which  fans  the  b: 
to  us  by  somethi 

"  In  this  view,"  to  use  the  words  of  one  who  applied 
electneal  agency  to  the  grandest  discoveries  of  our  time, 
"  "u  t'",'?"'  '''°''  '"  •''^'iin'  "ges,  or  amuse  ourselves 
Kith  brilliant,  though  delusive  dreams,  eoncerninir  infi. 
nite  improbability  or  the  annihilation  of  disease  or 
death.  But  we  reason  by  analogy  from  simple  facts. 
We  consider  only  a  state  of  human  progression  arising 
out  of  Its  present  condition  ;  we  look  for  a  time  that  we 
may  reasonably  expect,  for  a  bright  day  of  which  we 
already  behold  the  dawn  !" 

The  influence  which  electricity  exerts  over  vegetable 
life,  till  very  lately  has  been  overlooked,  and  even  now 
the  same  fashion  which  domineers  in  academies  as  well 
as  in  boudoirs,  has  rendered  the  doctrine  of  animal,  or 
rather  vital  electricity,  as  apparently  ridiculous  as  that 
of  electro-chemical  agency  was  considered,  before  Davy 
by  Its  means,  changed  the  whole  face  of  that  science 
hich  he  so  nobly  cultivated.  Nothing,  perhaps,  has 
tended  more  to  the  discredit  of  this  theory  than  the  in. 
rdmate  expectations  which  medical  electricity  called 
wth  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  when  it  was  ushered 
^■lo  practice  as  a  universal  remedy,  and  which  shared 
the  late  of  all  new  remedies  whose  powers  are  over-rated, 
abused,  and  ultimately  decried.  But  of  late  years  ou 
the  continent,  the  influence  of  the  electric  fluid  on 
vitality  has  again  forced  itself  on  public  attention  ;  and 
in  the  south  of  France  we  have  .seen  whole  vineyards  in 
vvhich  numerous  electrical  conductors  were  attached  to 
the  plants,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  progress  of 
vegetation,  and  of  invigorating  the  vines. 

In  the  same  manner  does  electricity  act  on  the  animal 
body,  the  circulation  being  quickened  by  its  stimulus 
and  the  fluids  driven  through  the  small  capillary  vessels' 
with    increased  velocity.      Some  recent  discoveries  of 
Dr.  Wilson  Philip  have  proved  that  the  circulation  in 
the  smaller  capillary  tubes  may  continue  for  some  hours 
after   death,   and  that  their  cuirent  in  life  is  not  syn- 
chronous with  that  of  the  heart,  and,  indeed,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  inadequate  to 
e  explanation  ot  the  phenomenon  just  mentioned. 
The  facts  that  are  stated  we  have' no  reason  to  doubt ; 
:  the  contrary,  further  experience  will  probably  tend 
to  corroborate  them  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  unsatis. 
"-'" -"  <-'ie  explanation  which  is  given  of  the  phe- 


factory 


1  observation  of  Brydonc,  however,  throws  no  little 
light  on  the  subject :  "  If  you  cause  water,"  he  says, 
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"  to  drop  through  a  small  capillary  tube,  the  moment 
you  eleetrify  the  tube,  the  fluid  runs  in  a  full  stream. 
Electricity,"  ho  adds,  '•  must  be  considered  as  the  great 
vivifying  principle  of  nature,  by  which  she  carries  on 
most  of  her  operations.  It  is  the  most  subtle  and  active 
of  all  fluids — it  is  a  kind  of  soul  which  pervades  and 
quickens  every  part  of  nature.  When  an  equal  ([Uan- 
lity  of  electricity  is  diftused  through  the  air,  and  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  every  thing  js  calm  and  quiet,  but 
if  by  accident  one  part  of  matter  has  acquired  a  greater 
quantity  than  another,  the  most  dreadful  consequences 
ensue  before  the  equilibrium  can  be  restored  :  nature  is 
convulsed,  and  thunder,  lightning,  earthquakes,  and 
whirlwinds  ensue." 

But  it  is  not  the  elements  only  that  are  thrown  into 
disorder,  by  these  electrical  changes  in  the  atmosphere ; 
every  thing  that  is  organic  suffers  by  them  ;  the  vigour  of 
plants  is  diminished,  the  animal  functions  are  disturbed, 
and  the  nervous  system,  of  delicate  individuals,  strangely 
and  unaccountably  depressed. 

Who  has  experienced  the  influence  of  the  sirocco  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  the  poisonous  kamsin  of  the  East, 
or  even  the  summer  southeast  wind  of  our  own  clime, 
without  feelings  of  indescribable  lassitude,  which  are  not 
to  be  accounted  for  by  any  alteration  in  the  temperature, 
but  solely  to  the  variation  in  the  quantity  of  electricity 
diffused  through  the  atmosphere  ?  In  the  prevalence  of 
these  winds,  the  air  is  nearly  deprived  of  it  altogether, 
and  the  nervous  system  is  simultaneously  deprived  of"' 
elasticity.  In  damp  weather  likewise,  when  it  becomes 
absorbed  by  the  surrounding  humidity,  every,  invalid  is 
well  aware  how  unaccountably  dejected  his  spirits  be- 
come, and  how  feebly  the  various  functions  of  the  body 
are  performed,  especially  those  of  the  digestive  organs. 
This  state  of  morbid  irritability  of  the  whole  frame  con- 
tinues till  the  north  or  west  wind,  as  Brydone  has  well 
expressed  it,  '•  awakens  the  activity  of  the  animating 
power  of  electricity,  which  soon  restores  our  energies 
and  enlivens  all  nature,  which  seemed  to  droop  and  lan- 
guish in  its  absence." 

In  very  frosty  weather,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
atmosphere  is  surcharged  with  electricity,  there  is  a  cor- 
responding elevation  of  spirits,  which  sometimes  amounts 
to  an  alriiost  painful  state  of  excitement.  In  our  tem- 
perate cli:i)ate,  this  phenomenon,  perhaps,  is  seldom 
experienced,  but,  in  a  certain  degree,  its  influence 
very  cold  dry  weather  is  evident  enougli.  On  a  frosty 
day,  for  one  melancholy  mien  we  observe,  we  meet 
hundred  smiling  faces,  the  hilarity  of  whose  expression 
is  due  to  no  other  cause  than  that  which  has  been 
named.  Rousseau  has  eloquently  described  the  ext 
dinary  elasticity  of  spirits  which  he  experienced  ii 
cending  some  of  the  liigher  regions  of  the  Alps.  Every 
traveller  is  aware  of  the  more  than  usual  lively  senti 
ment  of  existence  which  he  feels  within  him  when  he  ii 
traversing  a  lofty  mountain. 

The  painful  effects  arising  from  too  much  electricity 
in  the  air,  were  experienced  by  Professor  Saussure 
his  companion,  while  ascending  the  Alps :  they  ' 
caught  amidst  thunder  clouds,  and  were  astonished  to 
find  their  bodies  filled  with  electricity,  and  every  part  of 
them  so  saturated  with  it,  that  spontaneous  sparks  were 
emitted  with   a  crackling  noise,  and  the  same  pa' 

vhich  are  felt  by  those  who  are  electrified  by 


Larrey,  in  his  memoirsof  the  Russian  campaign,  men 
tioiis  his  having  seen  similar  effects,  from  the  excess  of 
the  electric  fluid.  On  one  occasion  lie  says,  when  the  cold 
was  excessive,  the  manes  of  the  horses  were  found  elec- 
trified in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  by  Saussure, 
Altogether  it  is  truly  wonderful  that  an  agent  that 
exerts  so  powerful  an  influence  on  vitality,  ahould  hav' 
met  with  so  little  enquiry  from  the  time  of  Priestley  t 
that  of  Davy,  or  at  least  that  no  discovery,  except  that  o 
electro-ehemical  agency,  should  have  resulted  from  any 
enquiry  that  may  have  been  attempted.  .And  that 
wonder  is  the  greater,  when  we  recall  the  prophetic  en. 
thusiasm  with  which  both  of  those  illustrious  men,  whom 
we  have  just  named,  have  spoken  of  the  results  which 
science  has  to  expect  from  the  enlargement  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  elements  of  electricity. 

Mr.  Faraday,  however,  we  are  happy  to  find,  has  lately 
taken  up  this  neglected  branch  of  science,  and  made  dis- 
coveries which  are  likely  to  lead  to  most  important  re- 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  concludes  the  account  of  the  ex- 
traordinary effects  he  had  experienced  by  the  application 
of  electrical  agency  to  chemical  action,  in  these  words: 
"  Natural  electricity  has  hitherto  been  little  investigated, 
except  in  the  case  of  its  evident  and  ]iowcrful  concentra- 
tion in  the  atmosphere.     Its  slow  and  silent  operations 


every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  will  probably  be  I  of  books  for  the  publi 

found  more  immediately  and  importantly  connected  with 

order  and  economy  of  nature  ;  and  investigation  on 

this  subject  can  hardly  fail  to  enlighten  our  philosophical 

systems  of  the  earth,  and  may  possibly  place  new  powers 

Priestley  sums  up  his  opinions  on  this  subject  in  these 

iphatic  terms  : — "  Electricity  seems  to  be  an  inlet  into 

s  internal  structures  of  bodies,  on  which  all  their  sen- 
sible properties  depend  :  by  pursuing,  therefore,  this  new 
light,  the  bounds  of  natural  science  may  possibly  be  ex- 
tended beyond  what  we  now  can  form  any  idea  of.  New 
worlds  may  be  opened  to  our  view,  and  the  glory  of  the 
great  Sir  Isaac  Newton  himself  may  be  eclipsed,  by  a 
set  of  philosophers,  in  quite  a  new  field  of  specula- 


Before  we  conclude  this  subject,  there  is  a 
stance  respecting  Davy  and  his  biographer,  I 
deserving  of  attention.  It  appears  that  Davy,  in 
with  many  enlightened  philosophers  and  physicians  of 
the  present  day,  was  dissatisfied  with  the  explanation 
which  is  commonly  given  of  the  physiology  of  respira- 
tion, and  the  mode  in  which  heat  is  supposed  to  be 
evolved  by  that  process.  Where  Davy  doubted,  he  was 
not  a  man  likely  to  be  stopped  in  the  search  of  truth,  by 
the  jargon  of  science  or  the  plausible  fallacies  of  physi- 
ology. He  accordingly  applied  himself  to  the  discovery 
of  a  more  satisfactory  theory  of  respiration,  and  the 
result  of  his  enquiry  was,  that  tke  nervous  fluid  was 
identical  with  electricity,  and  that  the  heat  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  evolved  by  the  process  of  respiration,  was 
extricated  by  electrical  agency. 

This  theory  of  the  identity  of  the  nervous  fluid  with 
electricity,  we  look  upon  as  a  conjecture  (discovery  it 
cannot  be  called)  which  will  one  day  lead  to  more  im- 
portant results  than  have  arisen  from  the  grandest  df  his 
electro-chemical  discoveries. 

His  biographer  tells  us  that  "  in  considering  the  theory 
of  respiration,  Davy  supposed  that  phos-oxygen  combined 
with  the  venous  blood  without  decomposition  ;  but  on 
reaching  the  brain  that  electricity  was  liberated,  which 
he  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  nervous  fluid  ;  sup- 
posing sensations  to  be  motions  of  the  nervous  ether,  or 
light,  in  the  form  of  electricity  exciting  the  medullary 
substance  of  the  nerves  and  brain." 

This  opinion   Dr.  Paris  calls  "  a  theory  which  has 
scarcely  a   parallel  in  extravagance  and  absurdity  !  !  '" 
These  are  strong  terms.     Science,  we  think,  should  d 
card  the  use  of  harsh  ones ;  but  whatever  be  the  fate 
this  opinion  of  Davy,  the  commentary  has  no  parallel 
presumption. 

The  theory  of  the  identity  of  the  nervous  and  electric 
fluid  may  receive  little  countenance  for  a  time ;  it  ma} 
be  too  much  contemned  to  attract  even  the  notoriety  o 
opposition  to  its  doctrine  ;  it  may  be  buried  in  oblivior 
for  half  a  century,  but  the  ghost  of  this  opinion  will  ris( 
again,  though  it  may  not  be  in  judgment  against  its  iin- 
pugners — their  peaceful  slumbers  will  probably  be  toe 
profound  to  be  incommoded  by  the  resurgam  of  the  opi 
nion  they  opposed.  Perhaps  when  Davy  propounded  it 
he  might  have  thouglit  like  Kepler,  "  My  theory  may 
not  be  received  at  present,  but  posterity  will  adopt  it.  I 
can  aflibrd  to  wait  thirty'or  forty  years  for  the  world's  j  us. 
ticc,  since  nature  has  waited  three  thousand  years  for  an 
observer  ;"  for  Davy  like  Kepler,  had  his  moments  oi 
"  glorious  egotism,"  but  like  the  astronomer,  ho  had  ge- 
nius to  redeem  his  vanity. 

CHAPTER   VI. 

INFLUENCE  OF    STUDIOUS  HABITS  O.N   THE   DURATION  OF   LIFE. 

It  is  a  question  whether  different  kinds  of  literary  pur- 
suits do  not  produce  different  diseases,  or  at  least  dif 
ferent  modifications  of  disease ;  but  there  is  very  little 
doubt,  that  a  vast  difference  in  the  duration  of  life  is 
be  observed  in  the  various  learned  professions,  and  the 
several  directions  given  to  mental  application,  whether 
by  the  cultivation  of  poetry,  the  study  of  the  law,  the  la- 
bours of  miscellaneous  composition,  or  the  abstraction  of 
philosophical  enquiries.  "  Every  class  of  genius,"  says 
D'Israeli,  "  has  distinct  habits ;  all  poets  resemble  one 
another,  as  all  painters,  and  all  mathematicians.  There 
..,  ii  ^  _i.iK_:_  ... :.,.,_  _._  J  ^^^  quality 


e  very  faculty  which 
i  just  tlie  reverse  re- 


is  a  conformity  in  the  cast  of  thei 
of  each  is  distinct  from  the  other ;  t 
fits  them  for  one  particular  pursuit 
quired  for  the  other." 

An  excellent  old  author,  who  wrote  on  the  diseases  of 
particular  avocations  about  two  centuries  ago,  has  spo- 
ken in  the  following  terms  of  the  diseases  of  literary 
men.  "  Above  all  the  retainers  to  learning,  the  bad  influ- 
once  of  study  and  fatigue  fulls  lieaviest  upon  the  writers 


seek  to  immortalise  their 
tliors  of  merit,  for  tliere  are 
from  an  insatiable  itch  for  notoriety,  who  patch  up 
ndigested  medleys,  and  make  abortive  rather  than  ma- 
ture productions,  like  those  poets  who  will  tlirow  you  off 
a  hundred  verses,  ^  Utantes  in  pede  nna,^  as  Horace  has  it. 
It  is  your  wise  and  grave  authors,  day  and   night,  who 
work  for  posterity,  who  wear  themselves  out  with  labour. 
But  they   are  not  so  much  injured  by  study  who  only 
covet  to  know  what  others  knew  before  them,  and  reckon 
it  the  best  way  to  make  use  of  other  people's  madness, 
as  Pliny  says  of  those  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
build  new  houses,  but  rather   buy  and  live  in  those  that 
built  by  other  people.     Many  of  these  professors  of 
learning  are  subject  to  diseases  peculiar  to  tiieir  respec- 
callings,  as  your  eminent  jurists,  preachers  and  phi- 
losophers, who  spend  tlieir  lives  in  public  schools." 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  influence  of  dif- 
ferent studies  on  tlie  longevity  of  authors,  the  tables 
hich  follow  have  been  constructed,  in  which  the  names 
id  ages  of  the  most  celebrated  autliors  in  the  various 
departments  of  literature  and  science  are  set  down,  each 
"  '  g  twenty  names  of  those  individuals  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  a  particular  pursuit,  and  ex- 
celled in  it.  No  other  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
than  that  which  eminence  suggested  without 
any  regard  to  the  ages  of  those  who  presented  themselvea 
notice.  The  object  was  to  give  a  fair  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, whether  it  told  for  or  against  the  opinions  that  have 
been  expressed  in  the  preceding  pages.  It  must,  bow- 
er, be  taken  into  account,  that  as  we  have  only  given 
e  names  of  the  most  celebrated  authors,  and  in  the 
st  table  those  of  artists  in  their  different  departments, 
greater  longevity  in  each  pursuit  might  be  inferred 
from  the  aggregate  of  the  ages  than  properly  may  belong 
to  the  general  range  of  life  in  each  pursuit.  For  exam- 
ile,  in  moral  or  natural  philosophy,  a  long  life  of  labour 
3  necessary  to  enable  posterity  to  judge  of  the  merits  of 
n  author ;  and  these  are  ascertained  not  only  by  the 
alue,  but  also  by  the  amount  of  his  compositions.  It  is 
by  a  series  of  researches,  and  re-easts  of  opinion,  that 
profound  truths  are  arrived  at,  and  by  numerous  publi- 
i  that  such  truths  are  forced  on  the  public  atten- 
tion. For  this  a  long  life  is  necessary,  and  it  certainly 
appears  from  the  list  that  is  subjoined,  that  the  vigour  of 
great  intellect  is  favourable  to  longevity  in  every  lite- 
rary pursuit,  wherein  imagination  is  seldom  called  on. 
There  is  another  point  to  be  talien  into  consideration, 
that  the  early  years  of  genius  are  not  so  often  remarka- 
ble for  precocity,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  and  where 
it  is  otherwise,  it  would  seem  that  the  earlier  the  mental 
faculties  are  developed,  the  sooner  the  bodily  powers  be- 
gin to  fail.  It  is  still  the  old  proverb  with  such  prodi- 
gies, "  So  wise,  so  young,  they  say  do  ne'er  live  long." 
Moore  says,  "  the  five  most  remarkable  instances  of  early 
authorship,  are  those  of  Pope,  Congreve,  Churchill,  Chat- 
terton,  and  Byron."  The  first  of  these  died  in  his  fifty- 
sixth  year,  the  second  in  his  fifty-eighth,  the  third  in  his 
thirty-fourth,  "  the  sleejiless  hoy"  committed  suicide  in 
his  eighteenth,  and  Byron  died  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 
Mozart,  at  the  age  of  three  years,  began  to  display  as- 
tonishing abilities  for  music,  and  in  the  two  foflowing 
years  composed  some  trifling  pieces,  which  his  father 
carefully  preserved,  and  like  all  prodigies,  his  career  was 
a  short  one — he  died  at  thirty-six.  Tasso  from  infancy 
exhibited  such  quickness  of  understanding,  that  at  the 
age  of  five  he  was  sent  to  a  Jesuit  academy,  and  two 
years  afterwards  recited  verses  and  orations  of  his  own 
composition ;  he  died  at  fifty-one.  Derniody  was  em- 
ployed by  bis  father,  who  was  a  schoolmaster,  as  an  as- 
sistant in  leaching  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  in  his 
ninth  year ;  he  died  at  twenty-seven.  The  American 
prodigy,  Lucretia  Davidson,  was  another  melancholy  in- 
stance of  precocious  genius,  and  early  death.  Keats 
wrote  several  pieces  before  he  was  fifteen,  and  only 
reached  his  twenty-fifth  year.  The  ardour  of  Dante's 
temperament,  we  are  told,  was  manifested  in  his  child- 
liood.  The  lady  he  celebrated  in  his  poems  under  the 
name  of  Beatrice,  lie  fell  in  love  with  at  the  age  of  ter, 
and  his  enthusiasm  terminated  with  a  life  at  fifty-six. 
Schiller,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  the  autlior  of  an  epic 
poem ;  he  died  at  forty-six.  Cowley  published  a  collec- 
tion of  his  juvenile  poems,  called  "Poetical  Blossoms"  at 
sixteen,  and  died  at  sixty-nine. 

But  it  would  be  useless  to  enumerale  instances  in  proof 
of  the  a;sscrtion,  that  the  earlier  the  developement  of  the 
mental  faculties,  the  more  speedy  the  decay  of  the  bodily 
po*pers. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


No  common  error  is  attended  witli  worse  conscqucn 
to  tlie  children  of  g-enius  tlian  tlie  practice  of  dragging 
precoeiouM  talent  into  early  notice,  of  encouraging  ' 
growth  in  the  hot-bed  of  parental  approbation,  and  of 
endeavouring  to  give  the  dawning  intellect  the  precocious 
maturity  of  tliat  fruit  which  ripens  and  rota  almost 
siinultaneously.  Tissot  has  admirably  pointed  out  the 
evils  which  attend  tlic  practice  of  forcing  the  youthful 
intellect.  "  The  effects  of  study  vary,''  says  this  autlior, 
"according  to  the  age  at  which  it  is  commenced;  long- 
continued  application  kills  tlie  youthful  energies.  I  have 
seen  children  full  of  spirit  attacked  by  this  literary  mania 
beyond  their  years,  and  I  have  foreseen  with  grief  the 
lot  which  awaited  them  ;  tlicy  commenced  by  being  pro- 
digies, and  they  ended  by  becoming  stupid.  The  sea- 
son of  youth  is  consecrated  to  the  exercise  of  the  body, 
which  strengthens  if,  and  not  to  study,  wliich  debilitates 
and  prevents  its  growtli.  Nature  can  never  successfully 
carry  on  two  rapid  developements  at  the  same  time. 
When  the  growth  of  intellect  is  too  prompt,  its  faculties 
are  too  early  developed,  and  mental  application  is  per- 
mitted proportioned  to  this  developemeut ;  the  body  re- 
ceives no  part  of  it,  because  the  nerves  cease  to 
tribute  to  its  energies;  the  victim  becomes  exhausted, 
and  eventually  dies  of  some  insidious  malady.  The  pa- 
rents and  guardians  who  encourage  or  require  this  forced 
application,  treat  their  pupils  as  gardeners  do  their  plants. 
who,  in  trying  to  produce  the  first  rarities  of  the  season, 
sacrifice  some  plants  to  force  others  to  put  forth  fruit  and 
flowers  which  are  always  of  a  short  duration,  and  are  in- 
ferior in  every  respect  to  those  which  come  to  their  ma- 
turity at  a  proper  season." 

Johnson  is,  indeed,  of  opinion,  that  tho  early  years  of 
distinguished  men,  when  minutely  traced,  furnish  evi- 
dence of  the  same  vigour  or  originality  of  mind,  by 
which  they  are  celebrated  in  after  life.  To  a  great  many 
memorable  instances  this  observation  does  not  apply,  but 
in  the  majority  it  unquestionably  holds  good,  and  espe- 
cially  in  those  instances  in  which  the  vigour  whicli  John- 
son speaks  of  displays  itself  in  the  developcment  of  a 
taste  for  general  literature,  and  still  more  for  philosophi- 
cal enquiries. 

Scott's  originality  was  early  manifested  as  a  story- 
teller, and  not  as  a  scholar;  the  twonty-fil'th  seat  at  the 
high  school  in  Edinburgh  was  no  uncommon  place  for 
him.     Yet  was  the  future  writer  of  romance  skilful  in 


eh  on  life,  the  following  tables  are 


1  the  aggregate  of  the 


;  bottom 


iit-crrantry, 
s  very  inat- 


the  invention  and  narration  of  "  tales  of  knig 
and  battles,  and  enchantments  !" 

Newton,  according  to  his  own  account,  w; 
tentive  to  his  studies,  and  low  in  his  class,  but  was  a  great 
adept  at  kite-flying,  with  paper  lanterns  attached  to  them 
to  terrify  the  country  people  of  a  dark  night  with  tho  ap- 
pearance of  comets ;  and  when  sent  to  market  with  the 
produce  of  his  mother's  farm,  was  apt  to  neglect  his  busi- 
ness, and  to  ruminate  at  an  inn  over  the  laws  of  Kepler. 

Bentham,  we  are  told,  was  a  remarkably  forward  youtli, 
reading  Rapin's  England  at  tlie  age  of  three  years,  as 
an  amusement;  Telemaehus,  in  French,  at  the  age  of 
seven;  and  at  eight  the  future  patriarch  of  jurisprudence, 
it  appears,  was  a  proficient  on  the  violin. 

Professor  Lesley,  before  his  twelllh  year,  had  such  a 
talent  for  calculation,  and  geometrical  exercises,  that 
when  introduced  to  Professor  Robinson,  and  subsequently 
to  Playfair,  those  gentlemen  were  struck  with  the  extra- 
ordinary  powers  which  he  then  displayed. 

Goethe,  in  childhood,  exhibited  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts; 
and  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  wrote  a  short  description 
of  twelve  scriptural  pictures. 

Franklin,  unconsciously,  formed  the  outline  of  his  fu- 
ture character  from  tlie  scanty  materials  of  a  tallow- 
chandler's  library  ;  and  the  bias  which  influenced  his 
after  career,  he  attributes  to  a  perusal  in  childhood  of 
Defoe's  Essay  on  Projections. 

All  these,  with  the  exception  of  Scott  and  Lesley,  ar- 
rived to  extreme  old  age ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  tlic 
early  indication  of  the  ruling  pursuit  of  their  after  lives, 
that  was  likely  to  exert  an  unfavourable  influence  on 
health.  Those  early  pursuits  were  rather  recreations 
than  laborious  exertions,  and  far  different  in  their  effects 
from  those  we  have  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  instances 
of  precocious  talent-  That  diflercnce  in  the  various 
kinds  of  literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  and  the  influ- 
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Bacon,  R. 
Buffon      .     . 
Copernicus   - 

Euler  .  . 
Franklin  . 
Galileo  -  . 
Halley,  Dr.  - 
Herscliel 
Kepler  .  . 
La  Lande 
La  Place  . 
Lowenlioeek 
Leibnitz  .     . 

Newton  -  - 
Tyeho  Brahe 
Whiston  .  . 
Wollaston     . 


Byron     . 

Camocns 
Collins  - 
Cowley  - 
Cowper  - 
Dante  - 
Dryden  - 
Goldsmith 
Gray  . 
Metastasio 
Milton  . 
Petrarch 
Pope  .  - 
Shenstone 


rillLOSOPlIERS 


Bayle       -     . 
Berkley,  G. 
Condoreet 
Condillae 
Descartes 
Diderot    .     . 
Ferguson,  A. 
Fichte,  J.  T. 
Hartley,  D.  - 
Helvetius 
Hobbes     -     . 
Hume       .     . 


Malebranche 
Reid,  T,  . 
Stewart,  D. 
St.  Lambert 


Tasso 
Thomso 


Nniiip. 

Alfirri  . 
Corneille 
Goethe    - 

Marlow 


Total         1417 

TABLE 

4UTHOnS    ON 

in   JURISPRUDENCE. 


Ra 

Schiller  - 

Shakspeare 

Voltaire  - 

Congreve 

Colman,  G. 

Crebillon 

Cumberland 

Farquii 

Goldon 

Jonson, 

Lope  de  Vega 

Moliere 

Murphy 

Total 


Bentham 
Blackstone 
Butler,  C. 
Coke    .     . 
Erskine    . 

Gilibrd     . 


Littleton  -  . 

Mansfield  - 
Montesquieu 

Redesdale  . 

Romilly    -  . 

Rollc   .     .  . 

Tenterden  - 

Thurlow  -  - 

Vatel  -     -  - 

Wihnot    -  - 


NOVEL   WRITERS, 

Cervantes 

Scott      - 

Smollet 
Rabelais 
Defoe  - 
Ratcliffe 
Richardson 
Sterne    - 


Steele 

Tiekell 

Montaigne 

Bathurst,  R. 

Thornton 

Hawkcswc 


1     Baxter      . 
3     Bellarniine 

3  Butler,  John 

4  Bossuet    - 

5  Calvin       - 

6  Cliillingwortli 

7  Doddridge 

8  Fox,  G.    - 

9  Knox,  John 

0  Lowth      - 

1  Luther      . 

2  Massillon 

3  Melanethon 

14  Palcy        - 

15  PorteuR  . 
Priestley 

17  Sherlock  - 
Wesley  . 
Whitcfield 
Wyclilfe  - 

Total 


N.iriir. 
Annett  -     . 
Bolingbrokc 
Cardan  -     . 
Chubb    .     - 


Drummond,  SirW. 

Dupuis       -  . 

Freiet,  N.  .  . 

Gibbon  .     -  . 
Herbert,  Lord 

Paine     -     -  '. 

Pomponatius  . 
Rousseau    - 

St.  Pierre  -  . 
Shaftesbury 

Tindal    -     .  . 

Toland        -  - 

Vanini  -     -  - 


Total        1304 


TABLE   V. 

MEDICAL     AUTHORS. 

nilLOI.OGIRTS. 

Name. 

Al-i-. 

Nallic. 

Ape. 

1     Brown,  J.      . 

-     54 

Bcntlcy       .     .     . 

-     81 

2     Corvisart       - 

-     66 

Burton        -     .     . 

.     64 

3     Cullen      -     - 

-     73 

Casaubon    -     .     . 

.     55 

4     Darwin    -     - 

-     72 

Cheke    -     -     .     . 

.     44 

5     Fordyec  -     - 

-     67 

Hartzheim       -     . 

.     70 

6     Fothcrgill     - 

-     69 

Harman,J.     .     - 

-     77 

-     71 

Heyne  .... 

.     84 

8     Gregory,  John 

-     48 

.   fin 

9     Harvey    .     . 

81 

Parr      .... 

.     80 

10     Heberden      - 

92 

Pauw     .... 

-     61 

11     Hoflinan-     - 

83 

Pighius      .     .     . 

.     84 

12     Hunter,  .L    - 

65 

.     50 

13     Hunter,  W.  - 

66 

Raphelengiu.s       - 

-    59 

14     Jenner     -     . 

75 

Salmatius  .     .     . 

.     fi« 

15     Mason  Good 

64 

Scaliger,  J.  J.       . 

.     69 

16     Paracelsus    - 

43 

Sigonius     .     .     . 

.     60 

17     Pinel  -     -     - 

84 

Stephens,  H.   .     . 

18     Sydenham    - 

66 

Sylburgius      .     . 

-     51 

19     Tissot      -     - 

70 

Vossius       -     .     . 

73 

20     Willis,  T.     - 

54 

Wolfius      .     .     . 

64 

Total 

1368 

Total 

1323 

TABLE  VI. 

ARTISTS. 

MUSICAL   COMPOSER 

Name. 

Arc. 

Name. 

Afa. 

1     Bandinelli     - 

72 

Arne     .... 

68 

2     Bernini    .     . 

82 

Bach      .... 

66 

3     Canova    .     .     . 

65 

Beethoven       .     . 

57 

4     Donatello      - 

83 

Burney       .     .     . 

88 

5     Flaxman       - 

71 

Bull       .... 

41 

fi     Ghiberti  -     -     - 

64 

Cimarosa    -     .     . 

7     Giotto      -     -     - 

60 

Corclli   .... 

60 

S     Michael  Angelo 

96 

Gluck    .... 

75 

9     San  Sovino  -     - 

91 

Gretry    .... 

72 

10     Vcrocchio     - 

56 

Handel  .... 

75 

11     Caraeei,  A.   -     - 

49 

Havdn   .... 

12     Claude     -    -     - 

82 

Kaikbrcnner    -     . 

51 

13     David       .     -     - 

76 

Keiser   .... 

14     Guide       -     -     - 

67 

Martini      .     .     . 

78 

'5     Raphael  -     -     . 

37 

Mozart       .     .     .     . 

36 

16     Reynolds       -     . 

69 

Paisello      .     .     .     . 

75 

7     SalvatorRosa    . 

58 

Piecini        .     .     . 

71 

8     Titian      .     .     . 

96 

Porpore      .     .     .     . 

78 

.9     Veronese,  Paul 

56 

Scarlatti     .     .     .     . 

78 

30     West        -     -     - 

82 

Weber        .     .     .     . 

40 

258 


THE  INFIUMITIKS  OF  GENIUS. 


The  following  is  tlie  order  of  longevity  that  is  exhibit- 
ed in  the  various  lists,  and  the  average  duration  of  life 
of  the  most  eminent  men,  in  edch  pursuit. 

Average    Average 

Natural  Philosophers     -         -         -         1494  75 

Moral  Philosophers             -         -         -     1417  70 

Seulptors  and  Painters  -         -         -         1419  70 

Autliors  on  Law  and  Jurispvudenee  -     1394  69 

Medieal  authors     .         -         -         -         13G8  68 

Authors  on  Revealed  Religion  -         -     1350  67 

Philologists 1323  66 

Musical  Composers  .         -         -         -     1284  64 

Novelists  and  Miscellaneous  authors       1257  62J 

Dramatists 1249  62 

Authors  on  Natural  Religion          -         1245  62 

Poets 1144  57 


CHAPTER  VIII 

LONGEVITY  OF  PlIILOSOPUERS,  rOETS,  . 

From  these  tables  it  would  appear,  that  those  pursuits 
in  which  imagination  is  largely  exerted  is  unfavourable 
to  longevity.  We  find  tlie  difference  between  the  united 
ages  of  twenty  natural  philosophers,  and  that  of  the  same 
number  of  poets,  to  be  no  less  than  three  hundred  and 
sixty  years ;  or  in  other  words,  the  average  of  life  to  be 
about  seventy-five  in  the  one,  and  fifty-seven  in  tlie  other. 
Natural  philosophy  has,  then,  the  first  place  in  the  list 
of  studies  conducive  to  longevity,  and  it  may  therefore 
be  inferred,  to  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  bodily  well-being : 
and  poetry  appears  to  occupy  the  last.  Why  should  this 
be  so  ?  Is  natural  philosophy  a  less  laborious  study,  or 
calls  for  less  profound  reflection  than  poetry  ?  Or  is  it 
that  the  latter  is  rather  a  passion  than  a  pm-suit,  wliich 
is  not  confined  to  the  exerlion  of  a  particular  faculty, 
but  which  demands  the  exercise  of  all  tlie  faculties,  and 
communicates  excitement  to  all  our  feelings  ?  Or  is  it 
that  the  throes  of  imaginative  labour  are  productive  of 
greater  exhaustion  than  those  of  all  the  other  faculties  ? 
Poetry  may  be  said  to  be  the  natural  language  of  the 
religion  of  tlie  licart,  whose  universal  worship  extends  to 
every  object  that  is  beautiful  in  nature  or  bright  beyond 
it.  But  this  religion  of  the  iieart  is  the  religion  of  enthu- 
siasm, whose  inordinate  devotion  borders  on  idolatry, 
and  whoso  exaltation  is  followed  by  the  prostration  of 
the  strength  and  spirits. 

"  Poetry,"  as  Madame  De  Stael  has  beautifully  express, 
ed  it,  "  is  the  apotheosis  of  sentiment."  But  tJiis  deifica. 
tion  of  sublime  conceptions  costs  tlic  priest  of  nature  nol 
a  little  for  the  transfiguration  of  simple  ideas  into  splen. 
did  imagery ;  no  little  wear  and  tear  of  mind  and  body, 
no  small  outlay  of  fervid  feelings.  No  trifling  expend!. 
tare  of  vital  energy  is  required  for  tlie  translation  of  fine 
thoughts  from  the  regions  of  earth  to  those  of  heaven, 
and  by  the  time  that  worlds  of  invention  have  been  ex- 
hausted and  new  imagined,  the  poet  has  commonly 
abridged  his  life  to  immortalise  his  name.  Tlie  old  racta 
physicians  had  an  odd  idea  of  the  mental  faculties,  anc 
especially  of  imagination,  but  v^hich  is  fully  asintelligibli 
as  any  other  psychological  theory.  They  believed,  we  are 
told  by  Hibbert,that  tlie  soul  was  attended  by  three  minis- 
tering principles — common  sense,  the  moderator,  whose 
duty  .it  was  to  control  the  aensorium — memory,  the 
treasurer,  whoso  office  it  was  to  retain  the  image  collect- 
ed by  the  senses— and  fancy,  the  handmaid  of  the  mind, 
whose  business  it  was  to  recall  the  images  which  memory 
retained,  and  to  embody  its  conceptions  in  various  forms, 
But  as  this  handmaid  was  found  to  be  very  seldom  un- 
der  the  control  of  tlie  moderator,  common  sense,  they 
attributed  tlie  constant  communication  between  the  heart 
and  brain  to  the  agency  of  the  animal  spirits  which  act 
through  the  nerves,  as  couriers  between  both.  At  one 
period  conveying  delightful  intelligence,  at  otiier  times 
melancholy  tidings,  and  occasionally  allogetlicr  miseon. 
ceiving  the  object  of  their  embassy.  By  this  means  both 
head  and  heart  were  often  led  astray,  and  in  this  confu. 
flion  of  all  conceived  commands  and  all  concocted  spi. 
rits — the  visions  of  poets,  the  dreams  of  invalids,  and  tht 
chimeras  of  superstition,  had  their  origin.  The  greatest 
truths  may  be  approached  by  the  most  fanciful  vehicles 
of  thought.  Be  these  chimeras  engendered  where  they 
may,  in  whatever  pursuit  the  imagination  is  largely  ex- 
ercised, enthusiasm  and  sensibility  are  simultaneously 
developed,  and  tliese  arc  qualifies  whose  growtli  cannot 
be  allowed  to  exuberate  without  becoming  unquestiona- 
bly unfavourable  to  mental  tranquillity,  and  consequently 
injurious  to  health. 

Again,  wo  find  the  cool  di.'^passionate  enquiries  of 
moral  philosopliy,  wliich  arc  directed  to  the  nature  of 


the  human  mind,  and  to  the  knowledge  of  truths  whose 
tendency  is  to  educate  the  heart  by  setting  bounds  to  its 
debasing  passions,  and  to  enlarge  flic  mind  by  giving  a 
fitting  scope  to  its  ennobling  faculties,  are  those  pursuits 
which  tend  to  elevate,  and  ai  tlie  same  time  to  invigorate 
our  thoughts,  and  have  no  influence  but  a  happy  one  on 
"t'e.  We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  moral  histo- 
ians  occupying  the  second  place  in  the  list  of  long-lived 
utliors. 

But,  if  the  list  of  natural  philosophers  consisted  solely 
_f  astronomers,  the  diftcrenee  would  be  considerably 
greater  between  their  ages  and  those  of  the  poets,  for  the 
longevity  of  professors  of  this  branch  of  science  is  truly 
remarkable.  In  the  Times  Telescope  for  1833,  there  is 
t  of  all  the  eminent  astronomers,  from  Thales  to 
those  of  the  last  century  ;  and  out  of  eighty-five  only 
twenty-five  liad  died  under  the  age  of  sixty,  five  liad 
to  between  ninety  and  a  hundred — eighteen  be- 
tween eighty  and  ninety — twenty-five  between  seventy 
and  eiglity — seventeen  between  sixty  and  seventy — ten 
between  fitly  and  sixty — five  between  forty  and  fifty— 
and  four  between  thirty  and  forty.  In  no  other  pursuit 
does  the  biography  of  men  of  genius  exhibit  a  longevity 
at  all  to  be  compared  to  this.  No  other  science,  indeed, 
tends  so  powerfully  to  raise  the  mind  above  those  trivial 
vexations  and  petty  miseries  of  life,  which  make  the 
great  amount  of  human  evil.  No  other  science  is  so 
calculated  to  spiritualise  our  faculties,  to  give  a  charac- 
ter of  serenity  to  wonder,  which  never  suffers  contem- 
plation to  grow  weary  of  tlie  objects  of  its  admu-ation. 
The  tyranny  of  passion  is  subdued,  the  feelings  tranquil- 
Used  ;  all  the  trivial  concerns  of  humanity  are  forgotten 
when  the  mind  of  the  astronomer  revels  in  the  niagnifi- 
cence  of  "  this  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air  ;  this 
brave  o'erhanging  firmament — this  majestical  roof,  fret- 
ted with  golden  fire ;"  when  he  beholds  worlds  on  worlds 
»f  diversified  forms,  rolling  in  fields  of  immeasurable 
space  :  the  planets  that  encircle  the  sovereign  of  our 
skies  ;  the  queen  of  night,  that  walks  in  beauty  along 
the  starry  plain  of  heaven,  and  the  innumerable  specks, 
that  may  be  suns  to  other  systems  !  When  he  reflects 
on  the  display  of  the  Almighty  power  and  wisdom,  ii 
tlie  immutability  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  motion 
of  every  orb;  the  wonderful  velocity  of  some  planets,  an( 
the  astonishing  precision  of  the  complicated  movements 
of  the  satellites  of  others,  his  faculties  are  bound  up  in 
astonishment  and  delight ;  but  every  emotion  of  his  heart 
is  an  act  of  silent  homage  to  the  Author  of  this  stupen- 
dous mechanism.  Though  he  advances  to  the  threshold 
of  the  temple  of  celestial  knowledge,  he  knows  the  pre. 
cincts  which  human  science  cannot  pass  ;  reason  telh 
him,  these  arc  my  limits,  "  so  far  may  I  go  but  nc 
farther  :"  but  he  turns  not  away  like  the  vain  metaphy. 
sieian,  bewildered  by  fruitless  speculations ;  for  the  voice 
of  the  spirit,  that  lives  and  breathes  within  him,  encou. 
rages  the  hope  that  futurity  will  unveil  the  mysteries 
which  now  bafHc  the  compreliension  of  science  and  ph) 
losophy.  There  glitters  not  a  star  above  his  head  that 
is  not  an  argument  for  his  immortality ;  there  is  not  a 
mystery  he  cannot  solve  that  is  not  a  motive  for  deserv- 
ing it.  And  to  the  brightest  luminary  in  the  heavens, 
in  the  confidence  of  that  immortality,  he  may  say  in  the 
beautiful  language  of  Campbell, 

"  This  spirit  shall  return  to  him, 
That  gave  its  heavenly  spark, 
Yet  think  not,  sun,  it  shall  be  dim 
Wlien  thou  thyself  art  dark  ! 
No  ;  it  shall  live  again,  and  sliina 
In  bliss  unknown  to  beams  of  thine, 

By  him  recalled  to  breath, 
Who  captive  led  captivity. 
Who  robbed  the  grave  of  victory. 
And  took  the  sting  from  death." 


CHAPTER  IX. 


LONGEVITY  OF  JURISTS 

The  lists  of  tlie  law  authors  and  the  dramatists  present 
a  striking  contrast  in  respect  of  age.  Here  we  find 
dift'erence  of  one  hundred  and  forty-si-x  years :  Uie 
gentlemen  of  the  gown  being  so  much  longer  lived  than 
those  of  the  sock  and  buskin.  And  here,  again,  the 
favourable  influence  of  pursuits,  in  which  imagination  is 
largely  exercised,  is  to  be  observed.  Though  law  has 
occasionally  to  do  with  fiction,  it  is  only  in  Ireland  that 
it  has  to  deal  with  fancy ;  so  that  the  gentlemen  of  this 
profession  have  little  to  apprehend  from  the  influence  we 
have  just  spoken  of;  nevertheless,  the  result  of  this  cal. 
culation  in  favour  of  the  longevity  is  what  we  certainly 
did   not  expect.    Generally   speaking,   no   professional 


people  have  lesg  salubrious  countenances,  or  more  of  the 
sickly  east  of  thought  in  their  complexions,  than  law- 
yers ;  and  if  Hygseia  were  to  descend  upon  earth  with 
the  emblem  of  health  in  her  right  hand,  in  quest  of  half- 
a-dozen  wholesome  looking  votaries,  Westminster-hall  is 
the  last  place  the  daughter  of  Eseulapius  would  think  of 
visiting.  That  famous  letter  of  Xilander,  the  lawyer, 
prefixed  to  the  work  of  Plembius,  "  De  tuenda  valetudine 
tog.atorum,"  has  admirably  described  the  ills  and  incora- 
moditics  of  that  sort  of  life  wliich  the  members  of  the 
legal  profession  generally  lead.  The  work  is  so  rare  in 
this  country,  tliat  we  have  been  induced  to  transcribe 
the  greater  portion  of  the  prefatory  epistle.  "  I  readily 
comply  with  your  request,  and  willingly  proceed  to  relate 
those  infirmities  and  obstacles  to  health  which  seem 
to  follow  the  bustling  life  we  lawyers  are  wont  to 
lead,  that  you  may  be  able  to  lay  down  for  us  more  accu- 
rates  rules  and  modes  of  managing  our  liealth,  in  the 
treatise  you  are  about  to  publish  on  the  disorders  of  the 
nbers  of  our  profession. 

A  country  life  is  not  only  more  agreeable  but  more 
Iicalthful  than  that  spent  in  town,  in  the  discharge  of 
public  duties,  wliich  drag  peculiar  diseases  after  tliem. 
Stomachic  and  nephritic  affections,  and  innumerable 
ther  ills  that  follow  in  their  train,  are  the  consequences 
f  the  sedentary  habits  of  our  city  life.  The  source  of  all 
ur  disorders  is  easily  traced  ;  that  which  murders  us  is 
the  constant  sitting  that  is  unavoidable  in  our  professions ! 
we  sit  whole  days  like  lame  cobblers,  either  at  home  or 
in  the  courts  of  justice ;  and  when  the  meanest  fellow  in 
the  state  is  either  exercising  his  body,  or  unbending  big 
mind,  we  must  be  in  the  midst  of  wrangling  disputations. 
"  Though  the  condition  of  all  men  too  busily  employed 
miserable,  yet  are  they  most  miserable  who  have  not 
leisure  to  mind  their  own  affairs.  The  torment  of  the 
constant  babbling  in  the  courts  is  pleasantly  set  forth  in 
that  old  play,  where  one  complains  to  Hercules, — '  You 
know  what  wretchedness  I  underwent  when  I  was  forced 
to  hear  the  lawyers  plead.  Had  you  been  compelled  to 
listen  to  them,  with  all  your  courage  you  would  rather 
have  wished  yourself  employed  in  cleansing  the  Augean 
stable.' 

"  It  is  an  ugly  custom  we  have  brought  into  use  of 
getting  into  a  coach  every  foot  we  have  to  go :  if  we  did 
but  walk  the  fourth  part  of  the  distance  that  we  ride  in 
a  day,  the  evils  of  our  sedentary  habits  might  be  greatly 
obviated  by  such  exercise.  But  the  world  is  come  to  this 
pass,  that  we  seem  to  have  lost  the  use  of  our  feet,  and 
doubtless  you  will  think  it  necessary  to  recommend  our 
ancient  method  of  perambulating. 

"  Martial  thought  it  madness  for  a  hale  young  man  to 
walk  through  the  town  on  the  feet  of  a  quadruped. 
Another  of  our  disadvantages  is,  that  our  doors  are  beset 
continually  by  a  crowd  of  people.  The  most  disputa- 
tious pettifoggers,  and  brawlers  by  profession,  are  ever 
teasing  us  with  their  outrageous  jargon  of  the  law. 
Now  Seneca  says  a  man  cannot  be  happy  in  the  midst 
of  many  people,  for  it  fares  with  him  as  it  does  with  a 
tranquil  lake,  which  is  generally  disturbed  by  visiters. 

"  Another  miseasonable  annoyance  of  ours,  is  to  bo 
interrupted  in  our  meals  by  business  ;  and  Hippocrates 
condemns  all  study  soon  after  meals,  especially  in  those 
of  a  bad  digestion.  So  taken  up  are  we — what  with  the 
contentions  of  our  clients,  our  own  incessant  cogitations, 
and  daily  attendance  in  courts  and  chambers,  that  we 
liave  no  leisure  to  unbend  our  mind  or  to  act  the  part  of 
plain  simple  men  in  private  life,  but  are  obliged  to  per- 
sonate a  certain  character ;  for  our  profession  obliges  us 
to  be  constantly  observant  of  our  steps.  But  as  the  philo- 
sopher again  remarks — '  those  who  exist  under  a  mask 
cannot  be  said  to  lead  pleasant  lives,'  for  tlie  pleasure  of 
life  consists  in  that  open,  sincere  simplicity  of  mind  and 
manner,  that  rather  shuns  tlian  seeks  observation. 

"  As  for  my  way  of  living,  it  inclines  to  no  extreme  : 
a  spare  diet  is  perhaps  fittest  for  the  life  we  lead,  for 
Cclsus  wrote  not  for  us  when  he  said,  that  men  should 
eat  much  meat — though  he  subjoins  the  caution — provid- 
ed they  can  digest  it.  Though  wo  are  not  great  ban- 
queters in  general,  yet  sometimes  we  give  way  to  jollity 
in  company,  and  mingle  our  wisdom  with  wine,  without 
observing  the  nice  limits  of  sobriety.  But  how  far  tliese 
things  are  to  be  allowed  or  avoided  ; — how  far  it  may  be 
advisable  to  exercise  the  body,  to  correct  the  evils  of 
repletion,  to  walk  in  the  free  air  to  expand  the  chest  with 
plentiful  breatliings ;  how  far  it  may  be  necessary  occa- 
sionally to  change  scene  or  climate  to  renovate  our 
strength  and  spirits — these  are  things  in  which  we  ex- 
pect to  be  directed  by  your  wisdom.  Truly,  it  is  most 
reasonable  to  advise  us  to  take  i^ir  and  exercise,  and  to 
recreate  our  minds :  holidays  were  set  apart  by  public 
autliority  for  tliat  purpose.    But  wo  arc  like  slaves,  who 
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have  no  remission  from  labour;  on  some  festivals,  in- 
deed, we  alternate  our  toil,  but  we  do  not  lay  it  aside ; 
we  must  attend  to  business  in  some  shape  or  other, 
whether  in  listening-  to  depositions  abroad,  or  in  giving 
opinions  at  home  ;  we  are  like  the  persons  described  by 
Euripides — we  are  the  slaves  of  the  public,  and  our  lives 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

"  Let  us  profit  by  the  melancholy  example  of  those 
who  have  tarried  loo  long  on  tlie  bench,  or  at  the  bar ; 
and  a„s  years  gain  on  us  let  us  contfacl  our  toils,  and 
I  honest  retreat  for  our  old  age,  for  its  latter  days 


arc  the  lawj'cr's  only  holidays, 
bid  our  long  farewell  to  the  bench  c 


,let 


i  the  ( 


"  Tlie  fiist  and  middle  terms  of  existence  we  sacrifice 
to  the  public — why  should  wo  not  bestow  the  latter  on 
ourselves  ?  Let  us  take  in  due  lime  the  counsel  of  the 
Roman  : — Pack  up  our  awls  at  the  approach  of  old  age 
— and  having  lived  in  straits  the  greater  portion  of  our 
days,  let  us  die  in  harbour.'* 

Such  is  the  Sieur  Xilander*s  account  of  the  toils  of 
the  profession  of  which  he  was  a  dislirjgushcd  member. 
But  with  all  its  labours,  we  find  that  ourlist  of  eminent 
lawyers  indicates  a  lengtli  of  life  considerably  greater 
than  that  of  the  imaginative  pursuits  of  the  pncts, 
dramatists,  novelists,  and  musical  composers. 

The  distinction  has  been  made  between  dramatists 
and  poets,  because  the  most  numerous  instances  of  ad- 
vanced ago  are  found  amongst  the  former.  The  toils 
of  the  dramatist  and  those  of  tj^e  general  poet  are  of 
very  different  character  ;  every  dramatist,  indeed,  mu 
be  a  poet,  but  many  of  the  greatest  poets  have  proved 
very  indifferent  dramatists.  The  list  of  the  latter  gives 
an  amount  of  one  hundred  and  five  years  more  than  thi 
poets,  and  that  of  the  dramatists  two  hundred  and  fifty 
five  years  less  than  the  natural  philosophers.  Though 
the  difficulty  of  succeeding  in  this  branch  of  poetry  is 
infinitely  greater  than  in  any  other,  and  imagination 
in  no  small  degree  is  essential  to  its  successful  cultiva- 
tion, it  is  still  to  a  happy  combination  of  other  qualities, 
and  the  exercise  of  other  and  more  sober  faculties,  that 
this  art  is  indebted  for  success.  The  business  of  the 
dramatist  is  to  realise  the  images  of  fancy,  to  clothe 
the  airy  conceptions  of  poetry  in  tlie  garb  of  real  life. 

The  aim  of  tragedy  is  to  give  breath  and  animation 
to  exalted  sentiments,  to  bring  tlie  dim  shadows  of 
imagination  into  being,  and  give  to  legendary  exploits 
the  vivid  character  of  actual  events.  The  office  of 
Comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  catch  the  living  man- 
ners as  they  rise,  to  place  the  peculiarities  of  national 
character  in  their  strongest  light,  to  make  the  follies  of 
the  time  the  food  of  wit,  and  in  the  correction  of  malevo- 
lent absurdity  to  make  ridicule  do  that  for  which  rea- 
son may  not  be  appealed  to.  In  a  word,  to  mingle 
mirth  with  morals,  "to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  to 
show  virtue  her  own  image,  vice  her  own  deformity. 
the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  its  form  and  pres- 
sure." 

That  the  labours  of  dramatic  composition  have  not 
the  same  depressing  influence  on  the  energies  of  life  as 
those  of  the  other  branches  of  poetry,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  astonishing  fertility  of  dramatic  invention,  and 
likewise  of  the  longevity  of  many  of  its  authors.  Lope 
de  Vega  is  said  to  have  written  eighteen  hundred  pieces 
for  the  theatre  ;  forty-seven  quarto  volumes  of  his  works 
are  extant,  twenty-five  of  which  arc  composed  of 
dramas:  he  died  of  hypochondria  in  his  seventy-third 
year;  and  little  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  lite- 
rary malady  should  have  closed  the  career  of  so  volu- 
minous an  author.  Goidoni  wrote  two  hundred  plays, 
which  are  published  in  thirty-one  octavo  volumes. 
Had  Shakespeare  attained  the  age  of  Goidoni,  he  would 
probably  have  been  as  prolific  an  author ; — thirty-seven 
dramas  have  immortalised  his  short  career,  and  these 
productions  have  to  boast  of  a  fate  which  those  of  no 
other  dramatist,  ancient  or  modern,  ever  met  wilh. 
After  an  interval  of  two  hundred  years,  five-and-twenty 
of  his  pieces  still  keep  possession  of  tlie  stage. 


CHAPTER  X. 

LONGEVITY  OF    MEDICAL    AUTHORS,  AND  MISCELLA.NEOUS 
WRITERS. 

The  amount  of  the  united  ages  of  tlie  medical  authors 
exceeds  that  of  the  novelists  and  essayists  by  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  years ;  and  here  again,  the  authors  "  of 
imagination  all  compact"  are  found  very  nearly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list,  while  those,  into  whose  pursuits  im- 
agination little  enters,  in  point  of  longevity  rank  high 
above  them.  It  may  be  truly  said,  without  any  hyper- 
bole,  that  every  pursuit  which  ennobles  the  mind,  has 
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igorate  the  body,  and  by  its  tran 
influence,  to  add  to  the  duration  of  Hie. 
udy  which  carries  the  contemplation  of  it! 
followers  to  the  highest  regions  of  philosophy,  we  have 
already  seen,  is  the  pursuit,  of  all  others,  the  most 
ducivo  to  longevity.  Rut  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens 
is  only  more  wonderful  than  that  of  the  human  form, 
because  the  magnitude  of  the  scale  on  which  the  move- 
ments of  that  mechanism  are  carried  on,  require  the 
greatest  efiort  which  the  mind  is  capable  of  i 
even  imperfectly  to  conceive.  But  what  is  there  more 
wonderful  in  the  laws  which  regulate  the  motions  of 
innumerable  worlds,  than  that  principle  of  life  which 
animates  the  dust  of  which  one  human  being  is  com 
pounded?  What  is  there  more  stupendous  in  the  idea 
of  the  power  that  gives  precision,  velncity,  and  efful- 
gence to  the  swiftest  and  the  brightest  of  those  orbs, 
than  in  the  conception  of  that  power,  whicii  bestows  the 
spirit  of  vitality  and  the  attribute  of  reason  on  man? 
Infinite  wisdom  is  only  differently  displayed  ;  it  matters 
not  how,  whether  in  the  revolutions  of  the  planets,  oi 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  in  the  transmission  of  solai 
light  and  heat,  or  in  the  mechanism  of  the  eye,  or  the 
sensibility  of  the  nerves,  the  enquiring  mind  is  ultimately 
carried  to  the  same  creative  power.  But  above  all 
philosophers,  to  the  medical  observer  what  a  miracle  of 
wisdom  is  the  formation  of  the  human  body,  and  the 
wonderful  faculties  superadded  to  its  organisation 
•'  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man  !  How  noble  in  reason 
how  infinite  in  faculties!  In  form  and  moving  how  ex- 
press and  admirable  I  In  action,  how  like  an  angel  1  ir 
apprehension,  how  like  a  God !  The  beauty  of  th( 
world  !  The  paragon  of  animals  I"  In  a  word,  the  ten 
dcncy  of  the  pursuits  of  the  physician  is  to  enlarge  hi: 
understanding,  and  to  enlighten  his  views  on  every  sub- 
ject to  which  they  are  directed. 

The  list  of  miscellaneous  writers  is  equally  divided 
between  the  novelist  and  essayist.  The  former,  whom 
we  may  consider  as  the  regular  practitioners  of  litera- 
ture, appear  to  enjoy  a  greater  length  of  days  than  their 
periodical  brethren  who  cannot  boast  the  voluminous 
dignity  of  the  acknowledged  novelist.  The  result,  how- 
ever, siiows  that  the  compulsory  toil  of  periodical  com- 
position has  a  greater  influence  on  health  than  voluntary 
labours  to  a  far  greater  amount.  This  opinion  is  cor- 
roborated by  an  observation  of  Dr.  Johnson,  no  mean 
authority  on  any  subject  connected  with  literary  his- 
tory. '*  He  that  condemns  himself  to  compose  on  a 
stated  day,  will  often  bring  to  his  task  an  attention  dis- 
sipated, a  memory  embarrassed,  a  mind  distracted  with 
anxieties,  a  body  languishing  with  disease  ;  he  will 
labour  on  a  barren  topic  till  it  is  too  late  to  change  it ; 
for  in  the  ardour  of  invention,  his  thoughts  become  dif- 
fused into  a  wild  exuberance  which  the  pressing  hour 
of  publication  cannot  suffer  judgment  to  examine  or 
reduce."  There  is,  indeed,  no  labour  more  destructive 
to  health,  than  that  of  periodical  literature,  and  in  no 
species  of  mental  application,  or  even  of  manual  employ- 
lent,  is  the  wear  and  tear  of  mind  and  body  so  early 
nd  so  severely  felt.  The  readersof  those  light  articles 
/hich  appear  to  cost  so  little  labour  in  the  various  lite- 
iiry  publications  of  the  day,  are  little  aware  how  many 
coiistitulions  are  broken  down  in  the  service  of  their 
literary  taste. 

But  with  the  novelist,  it  is  far  different ;  they  have 
their  attention  devoted,  perhaps  for  months,  to  one  con- 
inued  subject,  and  that  subject  neither  dry  nor  dis- 
greeable.     They  have  no  laborious  references  to  make 
o  other  books,  they  have  to  burthen  their  memories 
I'ith  no  authorities  for  their  opinions,  nor  to  tiouble 
heir  brain  with  the  connection  of  any  lengthened  chain 
f  ratiocination.     They  have  but  to  knock  at  the  door 
f  their  imagination  to  call  forth  its  phantasies,  and  if  the 
power  of  genius  is  present,   "  to  collect,  combine,  am- 
plify, and  animate"  the  ideas  thesie  phantasies  suggest ; 
eh,  after  all,  are  the  creations  of  that  faculty  "with- 
whioh  judgment   is  cold,  and  knowledge  is  inert." 
To   weave  these  phantasies    into   fiction,  to   call  new 
ary  being  into  existence,  to  endow  an 
Anastasius  or  a  Corinne  with  thoughts  that   breathe 
words  that  burn,  to  picture  a  Rebecca,  gazing  from 
dizzy  casement  on  the  tide  of  battle  rolling  beneath 
castle  walls,  to  bring  the  very  spot  to  the  mind's 
cj'e,  v/here  "  death  has  broken  the  strong  man's  spear, 
ind  overtaken  the  speed  of  his  war-horse  :"— to  invest 
he  soldier  of  the  cross,  in  his  panoply  of  steel ;  like 
>rvantes,  to  cany  the  e-xaltation  of  knight-errantry 
o  the  extremest  verge  of  credible  absurdity,  to  array  it 
.gainst  windmills;  to  couch  the  lance  of  the  cavalier,  and 
end  his  gallant  steed  against  an  army  of  soldadoes,  or  a 
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flock  of  sheep,  or  to  give  the  shadowy  forms  of  mental 
entrancement  a  spiritualised  being,  made  up  of  beauty 
and  romance,  or  of  baleful  passions — a  Flora  M'lvor  or 
a  haggard  Elspeth  : — this  is  the  businessof  the  novelist, 
and  it  must  be  allowed  no  unpleasing  occupation  is  it. 

So  far  as  the  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain, 
pleasant  unquestionably  it  is,  but  light  and  amusing  as 
it  may  seem,  still  is  it  laborious. 

The  author  of  the  Rambler  has  justly  observed,  it  is 
no  unpleasing  employment  "  to  v/rite  when  one  senti- 
ment readily  produces  another,  and  both  ideas  and  ex- 
pression present  themselves  at  the  first  summons;  but 
such  happiness  the  greatest  genius  does  not  always 
attain,  and  common  writers  know  it  only  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  credit  its  possibility."  In  fact,  there  is  no 
man,  however  great  his  powers,  to  whom  extensive  com- 
position is  not  a  serious  labour;  and  in  fiction,  those 
productions,  like  Sterne's,  which  seem  to  be  the  very  out- 
pourings of  the  mind,  are  generally  those  which  cost  the 
greatest  effort. 

The  most  accurate  observer  of  nature,  is  generally 
the  most  pain-^ul  thinker:  the  deepest  thinker  is  seldom 
tlie  b^st  talker  ;  and  he  whose  memory  draws  least  on 
his  own  imagination,  (paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,)  is 
often  the  most  fluent  writer.  "  Those  animals,"  says 
Bacon,  "  which  are  the  swiftest  in  the  course  are  nim- 
blest in  the  turn." 

But  the  great  evil  of  every  department  of  literature 
which  deals  in  fiction,  is  the  habit  the  imagination  ac- 
quires of  domineering  over  sober  judgment. 

"In    time,"  says    the   great  moralist,  "when  some 
particular  train   of  ideas  has  fixed   the   attention,  all 
other  intellectual  gratifications  are  rejected,  the   mind, 
in  weariness  or  leisure,  recurs  constantly  to  the  favour- 
ite  conception,  and  feasts  on  the  luscious  falsehood, 
whenever   she  is  offended  with  the  bitterness  of  truth. 
By  degrees  the  reign  of  fancy  is  confirmed.     She  grows 
first  imperious,  and  in  time  despotic.     Then  fiction  be- 
gins to  operate  as  reality,  false  opinions  fasten  on  the 
mind,  and  life  passes  in  dreams  of  rapture  or  anguish." 
Such  is  the  progress,  but  its  origin  is  in  the  infatuation 
of  the  pursuits  which  draw  him  into  labour  beyond  his 
strength,  and  causes  a  prolonged  application  to  composi- 
an,  because  the  interest  of  the  subject  renders  the  mind 
sensible  to  fatigue.     Scott  seldorn  exceeded  fifteen  pages 
day,  but  even  this  for  a  continuance  was  a  toilsome 
task,  tliat  would  have  broken  down  the  health  of  any  other 
constitution  at  a  much  earlier  period.     Byron,  in  his  jour- 
:ie  wrote  an  entire  poem,  andonc  of  considerable 
length,  in  four  days,  to  banish  the  dreadful  impression  of 
dream — an    e.xertion  of  mind  and  body  which  appears 
almost  incredible. 

Pope  boasts  in  one  of  his  letters  of  having  finished  fifty 

lines  of  his  "  Homer"  in  one  day  ;  and  it  would  appear  to 

be  the  largest  number  he  had  accomplished. 

Cowper,  however,  in  his  blank  verse  translation  of  the 

me  author,  for  some  time  was   in  the  habit  of  doing 

sty  lines  a  day  ;  and  even  in  his  last  illness,  of  revising 

le  hundred  lines  daily.     But  of  all  literary  labom-  that 

of  Johnson  appears  the  most  stupendous.     "  In  seven 

years,"  to  use  his  own  language,  "  he  sailed  a  long  and 

painfUI  voyage  round  the  world  of  the  English  language," 

d  in  that  brief  term  produced  his  dictionary.     The 

nilar  French  performance  occupied  forty  academicians 

arly  as  many  years. 

During  the  period  that  Johnson  was    thus  employed, 

he  found  leisure  to  produce  his  tragedy,  to  complete  the 

Rambler,"  the  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  and  several 

linor  performances.     At  the  latter  period,  he  speaks  of 

having  written   forty-eight  octavo  pages  of  the  "  Life  of 

Savage"  in  one  day,  and  a  part  of  the  night. 

Such  labours  as  these,  if  they  do  not  shorten  life,  are 
calculated  to  make  it  wretched,  for  hypochondria  invaria- 
bly  follows  close  upon  them. 


CHAPTER  XL 

LOXGEVITV  OF  POLEMICAL  AUTHORS PHILOLOGISTS. 

1  the  list  of  polemical  authors  we  find  the  longevity 
of  those  of  fixed  opinions  on  the  subject  of  religion  great- 
r,  by  a  hundred  and  five  years,  than  that  of  authors  of 
nsettled  sentiments  on  this  important  inquiry  after  trutli. 
The  only  wonder  is,  that  the  ages  of  the  former  have  not 
furnished  a  still  larger  amount,  when  the  different  effects 
health  and  life  are  taken  into  account,  of  certainty  of 
nion  on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects  ;  of  tranquil- 
lity and  peace  of  mind  on  the  one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other, 
f  inquiries  that  present  difficulties,  doubts,  or  disbelief-— 
of  mental  anxiety,  and  of  the  insecurity  of  the  virtue  of 
those  whose  sole  dependance  is  on  worldly  honour,  whose 
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only  guidance  is  tlie  philosophy  of  men  as  fallible  as 
themselves. 

The  list  of  philologists  exhibits  very  little  difFevcncc 
from  that  of  the  divines  in  tlieamomit  of  the  united  ages 
of  each.  Though  many  of  the  former  liave  been  devoted 
solely  to  scholastic  pursuits,  tliese  pursuits  to  a  great  ex- 
tent are  necessary  to  qualify  the  latter  for  their  profession. 
But  seclusion  from  the  world,  and  sedentary  habits,  can 
alone  enable  the  philologist  to  make  his  memory  the 
store-house  of  the  erudition  of  past  ages,  or  furnish  the 
necessary  materials  for  that  vast  pyramid  of  classical 
erudition,  wliich  is  based  on  a  catacomb  of  ancient  learn 
ing,  and  has  its  ope.x  in  a  cloud  that  sheds  no  rain  on 
the  arid  soil  beneath  it. 

The  more  we  contemplate  so  wonderful  a  structure, 
the  greater  must  be  our  disappointment  if  we  fail  to  dis- 
cover its  utility,  and  the  larger  the  surface  over  whieli  its 
shadows  are  projected,  the  more  must  be  questioned  the 
advantage  of  the  erroneous  expenditure  of  time  and  labour 
that  was  necessary  for  the  erection  of  such  a  pile.  Il' 
Cobbett  should  ever  deign  to  peruse  these  volumes,  he 
will  pardon  our  metaphor  for  the  sake  of  its  application ; 
but  none  can  be  more  sensible  of  the  misfortune  of  enti- 
tling an  opinion  of  the  inutility  of  any  branch  of  learning 
to  tlie  approbation  of  that  gentleman  than  we  are ;  but, 
nevertheless,  we  are  inclined  to  question  the  advantage  of 
a  whole  life's  devotion  to  the  study  of  tlie  dead  languages. 
What  good  to  science,  or  to  society,  has  accrued  from 
Parr's  profound  knowledge  of  the  dialects  of  Greece  ? 
What  original  works,  even  on  the  subject  of  his  own  pur- 
suit, have  issued  from  his  pen  ?  A  few  tracts  and  ser- 
mons, and  a  new  edition  of  "  Bellendenus,"  are  his  only 
title  to  the  remembrance  of  the  next  age. 

Languages  are  but  the  avenues  to  learning,  an 
who  devotes  his  attention  to  the  formation  of  the  pebbles 
that  lay  along  the  road,  will  have  little  leisure  for  the 
consideration  of  more  important  objects,  whose  beauty  c 
utility  arrest  the  attention  of  the  general  observer. 

We  have  been  carried  away  from  the  subject  of  tl; 
effects  of  sedentary  habits  to  which  the  pursuits  that  ai 
carried  on  in  cloisters  of  ancient  learning  are  apt  to  leac 
but  in  truth,  there  remained  little  to  be  said  on  the  sul 
ject.  If  such  habits  appear  less  injurious  to  health  i 
this  branch  of  study  than  might  have  been  expected,  it 
only  because  memory  and  not  imagination,  industry  ar 
not  enthusiasm,  have  to  do  with  the  pursuits  ol'the  philo- 
logist. 


THE  INFIRMITIES   OF  GENIUS. 


and 


In  the  list  of  artists  the  sculpto 
been  placed  apart  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  grei 
y  of  ihe  former.  The  united  ages  of  both  exc 
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ONGEVITY  OF  ! 


r.lINTEHS. 

Finally,  we  have  to  observe  the  extr; 
in    the  longevity  of 


ordinary  diffe 


longevity  of  Ihe  former.  The  united  ages  of  both  exceed 
the  poet's  amountof  life  by  no  less  than  three  hundred  and 
thirty -two  years — an  ample  indicationof  the  difference  of 
the  influence  of  the  imagination  and  the  imitative  art  on 
Many,  we  are  aware,  think  that  imagination 
:  largely  into  the  pursuits  of  painting  as  into 
poelry.  But,  if  such  were  the  ease,  sculpture  miglit  in- 
Ige  in  the  vagaries  and  chimerasof  fancy  without  being 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  centaurs  and  satyrs  of 
poetry  for  ils  monsters,  and  painting  might  not  have 
had  to  borrow  its  most  beautiful  subjects  Ironi  the  fervid 
dcfcription  of  Madonnas  and  Magdalens  in  the  monkish 
ecords  of  the  middle  ages.  It  has  been  truly  observed 
y  an  intelligent  traveller,  that  "  what  the  ancient 
pools  fancied  in  verse,  the  sculptors  formed  in  marble  ; 
what  the  priests  invented  afterwards  in  their  cells,  the 
painlers  have  perpetuated  on  canvass.  And  thus  Ihe 
pontic  fiction  and  the  sacerdotal  miracle — the  ar 
fable  and  the  modern  legend,  by  the  magic  influer 
the  chisel  and  the  pencil,  are  handed  down  from  < 
age."  A  vivid  perception  of  all  that  is  sublim 
beautiful  in  imagination  is  essential  to  the  artist 
it  does  not  follow  because  Hogarth  had  an  exc 
percei>lion  of  the  ridiculous,  that  nature  Jiad  endowed 
him  with  the  comic  talent  of  a  Listen.  The  clement 
of  painting  are  said  to  be,  invention,  design,  colourin; 
and  disposition.  But,  if  invention  implies  here  origin: 
cieative  power,  independent  of  the  imagery  of  natui 
and  poetry,  or  of  events  detailed  in  history,  the  term 
erroneously  applied.  The  sublimest  effort  of  pictorial  I 
art  that  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  received  opinion 
of  the  inventive  genius  of  painting,  is  that  wonderful 
picture  of  the  Last  Judgment,  by  Michael  Angelo.  But 
Ihe  majesty  and  glory,  the  terror  and  despair,  that  are 
depicted  in  il,  are  not  invented,  but  embodied.  The  ori- 
ginal of  each  outline  is  in  the  Sacied  History,  and  our 
wonder  is  not  more  at  the  execution  of  such  a  design 
than  at  ti.e  boldness  of  the  genius  that  had  the  courage 
to  undertake  it.  Iniagination  is  the  powei  which  the 
artist  is  least  necessitated  to  call  into  action  ;  judgment 
is  the  master  excellence  which  is  requisite  to  rejiulatc 
and  direct  the  minor  qualities  that  are  given  by  nature, 
or  acquired  by  experience.  "  Good  sense  and  experi- 
ence," says  Burke,  "  acting  together,  find  out  what  is 
fit  to  be  done  in  every  work  of  art."  Painting,  in  a 
word,  is  the  adaption  of  poetry  to  the  eye,  the  concen- 
tration of  natural  imagery — the  skilful  combination,  in  a 
limited  space,  of  the  idea  of  infinity,  with  the  pcrce]i. 
lion  of  objects  that  are  visible  at  a  glance.  Many  of 
ble  poets. 


perhaps,  who  relinquish  life  with  the  most  reluctance, 
"oxical  as  it  may  appear  to  be,  are  to  be  found  in 
ost  opposite  grades  of  .eoeiety — those  in  the  very 
highest  and  lowest  walks  of  life.  In  different  countries, 
likewise,  it  is  singular  in  what  different  degrees  people 
are  influenced  by  the  ftar  of  eternity,  and  in  what  dif- 
ferent ways  the  pomp  of  death,  the  peculiar  mode  of 
iepulture,  reasonable  views  of  religion,  and  terrifying 
superstitions,  affect  the  people  of  particular  countries. 
The  Irish,  who  are  certainly  not  deficient  in  physical 
courage,  support  bodily  suffering,  and  encounter  death, 
with  less  fortitude  than  the  people  of  this  country.  A 
German  entertains  his  fate,  in  his  dying  moments,  more 
like  a  philosopher  than  a  Frenchman.  And,  of  all 
places  in  the  world,  the  capital  of  Turkey  is  it,  where  we 
have  seen  death  present  the  greatest  teirors,  and  where 
life  has  been  most  unwillingly  resigned.  The  Arabs, 
on  the  other  hand,  professing  the  same  religion  as  the 
Turks,  differ  from  them  wholly  in  this  respect,  and  meet 
death  with  greater  indifference  than  the  humbler  classes 
ofanyotlier  country,  Mahomedan  or  Christian.  It  is 
truly  surprising  with  what  apathy  an  Arab,  in  ex. 
treniity,  will  lay  him  down  to  die,  and  with  what  per- 
tinacity the  Turk  will  cling  to  life— with  what  abject 
importunity  he  will  solicit  the  physician  to  save  and 

In  various  epidemics  in  the  East,  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  tlie  striking  di.Terence  in  the  conduct  of 
both  in  their  last  moments,  and  especially  in  the  expedi. 
tion  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  to  the  Morea,  when  hundreds 
were  dying  daily  in  the  camp  at  Siida.  There  the 
haughty  Moslem  went  to  the  society  of  his  celestial 
houries  like  a  miserable  slave,  while  the  good-humour- 
rab  went  like  a  hero  to  his  long  last  home.  The 
difference  in  their  moral  qualities,  and  the  mental  su|ie- 
ly  of  the  Egyptian  over  the  Turk,  made  all  the 
distinction. 


that  of  the  arti.sts.  Wc  find  the  amount  of  life  it 
list  of  the  sculptors  and  painters  larger,  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  years,  than  in  that  of  the  votaries  of 
Euterpe. 

Music  is  to  sensibility  what  language  is  to  poetry,  the 
mode  of  expressing  enthusiastic  sentiments,  and  excit- 
ing agreeable  sensations.  The  more  imagination  the 
composer  is  aide  to  put  into  his  music,  the  more  power- 
fully he  appeals  to  the  feelings.  Sonsibilitv  is  the  soni 
of  music,  and  pathos  its  most  powerful  attribute. 

Pythagoras  imagined  that  music  was  the  soul  of  life 
itself,  or  that  harmony  was  the  sum  total  of  the  facul- 
ties, and  the  necessary  result  of  the  concert  of  these 
facullies,  and  of  the  bodily  functions. 

Musical  composition,   then,   demands   extraordinary 

taste,  rather  than  deep  thought.  The  same  qualitie.-- 
diflbrently  directed  make  the  poet.  Is  it,  then,  to  bp 
wondered  at,  that  we  should  find  Ihe  poets  and  thr 
musical  composers  considerably  shorter  lived  than  thr 
followers  of  all  other  learned  or  scientific  pursuits, 
whose  sensibility  is  not  exercised  by  their  studies, 
whose  imaginations  are  not  wearied  by  excessive  appli. 
cation  and  enthusiasm?  The  term  ^' genus  irritabile" 
deserves  to  be  transferred  frorn  the  poetical  to  the  nui- 
eical  tribe;  for  we  take  it  that  an  enraged  musician  is 
a  much  more  common  spectacle  than  an  irritated  bard, 
and  infinitely  more  rabid  in  his  chuler. 

Generally  speaking,  musicians  arc  the  most  intolerant 
of  men  to  one  another,  the  most  captious,  the  best  hu. 
moured  wlien  flattered,  and  the  worst  tempered  at  all 
other  times.  Music,  like  laudanum,  appears  to  soothe 
the  senses  when  used  in  moderation,  but  the  continual 
employment  of  either  flurries  and  excites  the  faculties, 
and  often  renders  the  best  nalurcd  men  in  the  world 
petuleat,  irtilaLli',  and  viultnl. 


Michael  Angelo  and  Salvator  Rosa  were  good  ones;  but 
lagination  is  essential  to  the 
of  the  most  eminent  lawyer.'^ 
wrote  excellent  verses.  Sir  Thomas  More,  Jones, 
Blackstone,  Erskine,  and  Curran,  had  considerable  ta- 
lents for  poetry.  But  poetry  has  very  little  to  do  with 
law  ;  neither  has  it  with  chemistry,  and  yet  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  has  left  effusions  of  this  kind  behind  him 
wliich  would  not  be  discreditable  to  any  bard. 

We  may  conclude  with  Goethe,  "  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  art  of  painting  and  that  of  writing  ; 
their  ha;ies  may  touch  each  other,  but  their  summits 
are  distinct  and  separate."  And  from  the  list  that  have 
been  noticed  of  '.he  painlers  and  poets,  we  have  seen 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  influence  of  an 
imitative  art  and  an  imaginative  pursuit,  on  iiealth. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

iT  momf;nts  of  me.\  < 


Tho 


10  moralist  it  is  of  much  less  imporlanc 
how  a  man  dies  than  how  he  lives,  it  is  neverthcle:-s 
matter  of  more  llian  curiosity  to  enquire  how  far  tl; 
words  and  actions,  the  theoretical  philosophy  and  tl 
practical  conduct  of  men  correspond  in  their  last  mi 
ments.  In  such  moments,  what  influence  has  mental 
cultivation  on  the  conduct  of  individuals  ?  Or,  is  there 
indeed  any  perceptible  difference  between  the  bearinf 
of  the  cultivated  and  uncultivated  mind  in  the  last  seem 
of  all  ?  Gcner^illy  speaking,  the  influence  of  literaturi 
and  science  over  the  mind  and  the  demeanor  of  men,  i; 
at  no  period  cli-^plaj'cd  to  such  advantage  as  at  that  o 
tho  close  of  lili?.  What  medical  man  has  attended  a 
the  dcalh-bed  of  the  scholar,  or  the  studious  man,  am 
has  not  found  death  divested  of  half  its  terrors  by  tin 
dignified  composure  of  the  sufferer,  and  his  slate  one  o 
peace  and  serenity,  compared  with  the  abject  conditioi 
ofthcujitiilighlenedmind  iutlie  sameextremitv  ?  Those 


The  result  of  the  observation  of  many  a  closing  scene 
I  various  climes,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  death  is 
lib  the  least  horror,  whose  lives 
ced  by  superstition  or  fanaticism, 

well  as  by  those  who  have  cultivated  literature  and 
science  with  the  most  ardour,  "  Of  the  great  number," 
ays  Sir  Henry  Halford,  in  his  Essay  on  Death,  "  to 
vhoni  it  has  been  my  painful  professional  duty  to  have 
idininistered  in  the  last  hoursof  their  lives,  I  have  some- 
imes  felt  surprised  that  so  few  have  appeared  reluctant 
to  go  to  '  the  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourne 
no  traveller  returns.'" 

And  probably,  were  il  not  for  the  adventitious  ter. 
rors  which  are  given  to  death — lor  all  the  frightful 
parapliernalia  of  the  darkened  chamber,  the  hideous 
vesture  of  the  corpse,  and  the  lugubrious  visages  of  *  the 
funeral  performers,'  the  solemn  mutes  who  *  mimic  sor- 
row when  Ihe  heart's  not  sad,'  and  all  the  frightful 
'  pomp  and  circumstance'  of  death — the  sable  pull,  the 
waving  plumes  ; — were  it  not  for  these,  and  the  revolt- 
ing custom  of  heightening  the  horrors  of  sepulture,  the 
formal  mode  of  doing  violence  to  the  feelings  of  tho 
friends  who  stand  over  the  grave,  death  might  be  di- 
vested of  half  its  terrors,  and  its  approach  even  hailed 
as  a  blessing  by  the  majority  of  mankind — by  those,  at 
least,  who  are  weary  of  the  world,  whatever  portion  of 
il  they  may  be.  Is  il  not  .Tohnson  who  has  said,  there  is 
probably  more  pain  in  passing  from  youth  to  age,  than 
from  age  to  eternity  ? 

Professor  Hufeland,  whose  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject are  worth  all  the  essays  that  have  lately  obtained  a 
temporary  notoriety,  and  that  loo  without  any  classical 
elap-lraps  or  shreds  and  patches  of  ancient  scholari^ip, 
has  well  observed  in  his  work  on  longevity, "'  that  many 
fear  death  less  than  the  operation  of  dying.  People  (ho 
says)  form  the  most  singular  conception  of  the  last  strug- 
gle, the  separation  of  the  soul  from  tho  body,  and  the 
like.  But  this  is  all  void  uf  foundation.  No  man  cer- 
tainly ever  felt  what  death  i.s  ;  and  as  insensibly  as  wc 
enter  into  life,  equally  insensibly  do  we  leave  it.  The 
beginning  and  the  end  are  here  united.  My  proofs  are 
as  follows.  Firsl,  man  can  have  no  sensation  of  dying; 
(or,  to  die,  means  nothing  more  than  to  lose  the  vital 
power,  and  it  is  the  vital  power  which  is  the  medium  of 
cominunication  between  the  soul  and  body.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  vital  power  decreases,  we  lose  the  power  of 
■sensation  and  of  consciousness;  and  we  cannot  lose  life 
without  at  the  same  time,  or  rather  before,  losing  our 
vital  sensation,  which  requires  the  assistance  of  the 
londerest  organs.  We  are  taught  also  by  experience, 
that  all  those  who  ever  passed  through  the  first  stage  of 
death,  and  were  again  brought  to 'life,  unanimously  as- 


serted  that  they  felt  nothing  of  djing,  but  sunk  at  once 
into  a  state  of  insensibility." 

"  Let  U3  not  be  led  into  a  mistake  by  the  convulsive 
throbs,  the  railhng  in  the  throat,  and  the  apparent 
pangs  of  death,  which  are  exhibited  by  many  persons 
when  in  a  dying  state.  These  symptoms  aie  painful 
only  to  the  spectators,  and  not  to  the  dying,  who  are  not 
sensible  of  them.  The  case  here  is  the  same  as  if  one, 
from  the  dreadful  contortions  of  a  person  in  an  epileptic 
fit,  should  form  a  conclusion  respecting  his  internal 
feelings:  from  what  affects  us  so  much,  he  suffers  no- 
thing." 

"  Let  one  always  consider  life,  as  it  really  is,  a  mean 
state,  which  is  not  an  object  itself,  but  a  medium  for 
obtaining  an  object,  as  the  multifarious  imperfections  oi 
it  sufficiently  prove;  as  a  period  of  trial  and  preparation, 
a  fragment  of  existence,  through  which  we  are  to  be 
fitted  for,  and  transmitted  to,  <ither  periods.  Can  the 
idea,  then,  of  really  making  this  transition — of  ascend- 
ing to  another  from  this  mean  stale,  this  doubtful  pro- 
blematical existence,  which  never  affords  complete  satis- 
faction, ever  e.xcite  terror?  With  courage  and  confidence 
we  may,  therefore,  resign  ourselves  to  the  will  of  that  Su- 
preme Being,  who,  without  our  consent,  placed  us  upon 
this  sublunary  theatre,  and  give  up  to  his  management 
the  future  direction  of  our  fate." 

"  Remembrance  of  the  past,  of  that  circle  of  friends  who 
were  nearest  and  always  will  be  dearest  to  our  hearts, 
and  who,  as  it  were,  now  smile  to  us  \vith  a  friendly  look 
of  invitation  from  that  distant  country  beyond  the  grave, 
will  also  tend  very  much  to  allay  the  fear  of  deatli." 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  this  subject — tlie 
brightening  up  of  the  mind  previously  to  its  dissolution; 
or,  to  use  the  common  expression,  "the  lightness  before 
death," — on  which  a  few  words  remain  to  be  said.  The  no- 
tion  that  dying  people  were  favoured  beyond  others  with  a 
spiritualised  conception  of  things,  not  only  relating  to 
time,  but  likewise  to  eternity,  was  familiar  to  the  an- 
cients, and  was  probably  borrowed  by  the  Jews  from  the 
Egyptians,  amongst  whose  descendants  the  words  and 
wishes  of  a  dying  man  are  still  regarded  as  manifesta- 
tions  of  a  spirit  of  wisdom  that  has  risen  superior  to  the 
weaknesses  and  passions  of  humanity.  Tlie  doctrine, 
however,  shared  the  fate  of  all  similar  opinions  that  arc 
specious  without  being  solid,  and  entertaining  without  be- 
ing true:  it  was  forgotten  till  revived  by  Aretaius;  and 
from  his  time  to  that  of  Sir  H.  Halfbrd,  millions  of  people 
were  born  and  buried,  and  no  indications  of  a  prophetic 
spirit  exhibited  by  the  dying,  or  recorded  of  them,  till  the 
learned  baronet  produced  his  essay  on  the  subject.  In 
truth,  this  lighting  up  of  the  mind  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  a  pleasurable  excited  condition  of  the  mental 
faculties,  following  perhaps  a  state  of  previous  torpor,  and 
continuing  a  few  liours,  or  oftentimes  motnents,  before 
dissolution.  This  rousing  up  of  the  mind  is  probably  pro- 
duced by  the  stimulus  of  dark  venous  blood  circulating 
through  the  arterial  vessels  of  the  brain,  in  consequence 
of  the  imperfect  oxygenation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs, 
whose  delicate  air-cells  become  impeded  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  mucus  on  the  surface,  which  there  is  not  sufficient 
energy  in  the  absorbents  to  remove,  and  hence  arises  the 
rattling  in  the  throat  which  commonly  precedes  death.* 

The  effect  of  this  new  stimulus  of  dark-coloured  blood 
in  the  arterial  vessels,,  appears  strongly  to  resemble  the 
exhilarating  effects  of  the  opium,  inasmuch  as  physical 
pain  is  lulled,  the  sensations  soothed,  and  the  imagina- 
tion exalted.  Long-forgotten  pleasures  are  recalled,  old 
familiar  faces  are  seen  in  the  mind's  eye,  and  well- 
rcLnembered  friends  are  communed  with,  and  the  imagi- 
native power  of  giving  a  real  presence  to  the  shadowy 
reproductions  of  memory  is  busily  employed,  and  a  sort 
of  delirium,  or  rather  of  mental  exaltation,  is  the  conse- 
quence, in  which  a  rapid  succession  of  ideas,  in  most  in- 
stances apparently  of  an  agreeable  nature,  pass  through 
the  mind,  and  the  sense  of  bodily  pain  to  all  appear; 
is  wholly  overpowered.  These  phenomena  were,  peril 
never  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in  the  ease  of  the 
late  Mr.  Salt.  The  last  three  or  four  days  of  his  life  his 
mind  seemed  to  have  regained  all  its  former  activity.  H 
spoke  in  various  languages  to  his  attendants,  some  of 
which,  as  the  Amharic,  he  had  not  used  for  many  years 
he  composed  some  verses  that  referred  to  his  previous 
sufferings,  and  repeated  them  with  great  energy  to  the 
friend  who  accompanied  him.  The  prophetic  spirit  which 
in  some  degree  is  supposed,  by  the  autliors  we  have 
luded  to,  to  be  attained  by  the  dying,  was  likw-ise  aimed 


*  In  the  Quai-terly  Review  for  April,  the  explanati™ 
of  the  phenomena  here  glanced  at  is  sensibly  and  intclli 
gilily  given,  and  may  be  referred  to  with  advantage  for 
larger  information  on  tliis  subject. 


THE  INFIRMITIES   OF  GENIUS. 


at,  though  not  attained  in  this  instance — for  poor  Salt 
frequently  predicted  that  he  would  die  on  a  Thursday,  but 
the  prediction  was  not  accomplished. 

Some  of  the  following  brief  accounts  of  the  closing 
scene  of  men  of  genius,  may  tend  to  illustrate  the  pre- 
ceding observations,  and  to  show  how  far  a  predominant 
passion  or  favourite  pursuit  may  influence  the  mind  even 
at  the  latest  hour  of  life.  In  nearly  every  instance,  "  the 
ruling  passion  strong  in  death"  is  found  to  be  displayed. 

Rousseau,  when  dying,  ordered  his  attendants  to  place 
him  before  the  window,  that  he  might  once  more  behold 
his  garden,  and  bid  adieu  to  nature. 

Addison's  dying  speech  to  his  son-in-law  was  charac- 
teristic enough  of  the  man,  who  was  accustomed  to  in- 
veigh against  the  follies  of  mankind,  though  not  alto- 
gether free  from  some  of  the  frailties  he  denounced. 
"  Behold,"  said  he  to  the  dissolute  young  nobleman, "  with 
what  tranquillity  a  Christian  can  die  1" 

Roscommon  uttered  at  the  moment  he  expired,  two 
lines  of  his  own  version  of  "  Dies  irffi." 

Haller  died  feeling  his  pulse,  and  when  he  found  it  al- 
most gone,  turning  to  bis  brotlier  physician,  said,  "  iVIy 
friend,  tlie  artery  ceases  to  beat,"  and  died. 

Petrarch  was  found  dead  in  his  library,  leaning  on  a 
book. 

Bead  died  in  the  act  of  dictating. 

Herder  closed  his  career  writing  an  ode  to  the  Deity, 
his  pen  on  the  last  line. 

Waller  died  repeating  some  lines  of  Virgil. 

Mctastasio,  who  would  never  suffer  the  word  death  to 
be  uttered  in  his  presence,  at  last  so  far  triumphed  over 
his  fears,  tliat,  after  receiving  the  last  rites  of  religion,  in 
his  enthusiasm  he  burst  forth  into  a  stanza  of  religious 

Luean  died  reciting  some  verses  of  his  own  Pharsalia. 

Alfieri,  the  day  before  he  died,  was  persuaded  to  see 
a  priest;  and  when  he  came,  he  said  to  him  with  great 
ail'ability,  "  Have  the  kindness  to  look  in  to-morrow — 1 
trust  death  will  wait  four-and-twenty  hours." 

Napoleon,  when  dying,  and  in  the  act  of  speaking  to 
the  clergyman,  reproved  his  sceptical  physician  for  smil- 
ing, in  these  words — "You  are  above  those  weaknesses, 
but  what  can  I  do?  I  am  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a 
physician ;  I  believe  in  God,  and  am  of  the  religion  of  my 
father.    It  is  not  every  one  who  can  be  an  atheist."  The 

last   w'ords   he    uttered Head Army -evinced 

clearly  enough  what  sort  of  visions  were  passing  over 
his  mind  at  the  moment  of  dissolution. 

Tasso's  dying  request  to  Cardinal  Cynthia  was  indica- 
tive of  tlie  gloom  which  haunted  him  through  life;  he 
had  but  one  favour,  he  said,  to  request  of  him,  which  was, 
that  he  would  collect  his  works,  and  commit  tliem  to  the 
flames,  especially  his  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

Leibnitz  was  found  dead  in  his  chamber,  with  a  book 


in  his  hand. 

Clarendon's  pen  dropped  from  his  fingers  when  he  was 
seized  with  the  palsy,  which  terminated  his  life. 

Chaucer  died  ballad  making.  His  last  production  he 
entitled,  "A  Ballad,  made  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer  on  his 
death-bed,  lying  in  great  anguish." 

Barthelemy  was  seized  with  death  while  reading  his 
favourite  Horace. 

Sir  Godfrey  ICneller's  vanity  was  displayed  in  his  last 
moments.  Pope,  who  visited  him  two  days  before  he 
died,  says,  he  never  saw  a  scene  of  so  much  vanity  in  his 
life;  he  was  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  contemplating  the  plan 
he  was  making  for  his  own  monument. 

Wychcrly,  when  dying,  had'  his  young  wife  brought  to 
his  bed-side,  and  having  taken  her  hand  in  a  very  solemn 
manner,  said,  he  had  but  one  request  to  make  of  her,  and 
that  was,  that  she  would  never  marry  an  old  man  again. 
Tfiere  is  every  reason  to  believe,  though  it  is  not  stated 
in  the  account,  that  so  reasonable  a  request  could  not  be 
denied  at  such  a  moment. 

"  Bolingbroke,"  says  Spence,  "  in  his  last  illness,  de- 
sired to  be  brought  to  the  table  where  we  were  sitting  at 
dinner;  his  appearance  was  such  that  we  all  thought 
him  dying,  and  Mrs.  Arbuthnot  involuntarily  exclaimed, 
'  This  is  quite  an  Egyptian  feast.'  "  On  another  autho- 
rity he  is  represented  as  being  overcome  by  tenors  and 
excessive  passion  in  his  last  moments,  and,  afler  one  of 
his  fits  of  eholer,  being  overheard  by  Sir  Harry  Mildmay 
complaining  to  himself,  and  saying,  "  What  will  my  poor 
soul  undergo  for  all  these  things?" 

Keats,  a  little  before  he  died,  when  his  friend  asked 
him  how  he  did,  replied  in  a  low  voice,  "  Better,  my 
friend.     I  feel  the  daisies  growing  over  me." 

In  D'Israeli's  admirable  work  on  "  Men  of  Genius," 
from  which  some  of  the  preceding  accounts  are  taken, 
many  others  are  to  he  found,  tending  to  illustrate  more 
Ibrcibly,  perhaps,  than  any  of  those  instances  we  have 


,  the  soothing,  and  if  the  word  may  be  allowed,  the 
ti  tiic  tranquillity  of 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  l.MTROVIDE.N'CE  OF  LITEItARY  HEX, 

If  the  misfortunes  of  men  of  genius  were  unconnected 
with  their  infirmities,  any  notice  of  them,  however  brief. 
Id  be  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  these  pages.  In 
literature  itself,  there  surely  is  notliing  to  favour  impro- 
vidence, or  to  unfit  men  for  the  active  duties  of  lite ;  but 

the  habits  which  literary  men  contract  from  excessive 

alication  to  their  pursuits,  tliere  is  a  great  deal  to  dis- 
qualify the  studious  man  for  those  petty  details  of  econo- 
my  and  prudence,  which  are  essential  to  the  attainment 
of  worldly  prosperity.  "  It  is  incongruous,"  says  Burns, 
'tis  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  man,  whose  mind  glows 
ith  sentiments  lighted  up  at  the  sacred  flame  of  poetry 
-a  man  whose  heart  distends  with  benevolence  to  all  the 
human  race,  who  soars  above  this  little  scene  of  things, 
condescend  to  mind  the  paltry  concerns  about  which 
the  tcrraj-filial  race  fret,  and  fume,  and  vex  themselves." 
Poor  Burns  had  evidently  his  own  improvidence  in  view 
when  he  made  tliis  observation,  but  he  must  have  been 
the  most  simple-minded  of  bards  if  he  expected  to  disarm 
the  censure  of  the  world  by  it  Its  charity  may  some. 
}s  extend  to  the  eccentricities  of  genius,  but  seldom  to 
the  poverty  that  springs  from  its  improvidence.  The 
greatest  explosion  of  periodical  morality  that  we  remem- 
o  have  occurred  for  some  years,  took  place  in  most 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  not  many  months  ago,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  appearance  of  the  lite  of  a  celebrated 
bard,  in  which  the  biographer  had  unfortunately  spoken 
of  the  poetic  temperament  as  one  ill  calculated  to  favour 
the  cultivation  of  the  social  and  domestic  ties.  Many 
men  of  genius  have  unquestionably  been  every  thing  that 
men  should  be  in  all  the  relations  of  private  life;  there- 
fore, with  those  outrageous  moralists,  there  was  no  reason 
why  all  men  of  genius  should  not  be  patterns  of  excel- 
lence to  all  good  citizens,  hu.sbands,  fathers,  and  econo- 
mical managers  of  private  affairs.  No  reason  can  be 
given  why  they  should  not  be  such.  We  only  know,  that 
such  the  majority  of  them  unfortunately  are  not;  and,  in- 
deed, in  tlie  varied  distribution  of  nature's  gifts,  when  we 
generally  find  the  absence  of  one  excellence  atoned  for 
by  the  possession  of  another,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expect 
a  combination  of  all  such  advantages  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual. Nature  cannot  afford  to  be  so  profusely  lavish 
even  to  her  favourites.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that 
those  instances  of  pre-eminent  genius,  accompanied  by 
well-regulated  conduct  and  domestic  virtues,  which  are 
adduced  in  opposition  to  the  notion  that  the  temperament 
of  genius  e-xerfs  an  unfavourable  influence  on  the  habits  of 
private  life,  are  of  persons  who  never  took  upon  them  the 
ties  of  husbands  or  of  fathers.  And  had  they  done  so, 
who  knows  what  their  conduct  might  have  been  in  these 
relations?  Newton,  Galileo,  Michael  Angelo,  Locke, 
Hume,  Pope,  never  married;  neither  did  Bacon,  Voltaire, 
and  many  other  illustrious  men,  who  either  distrusted 
their  own  fitness  for  the  married  stale,  or  were  afraid  to 
stake  their  tranquillity  on  the  hazard  of  the  matrimonial 
die. 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be,  whether  the  man  who 
lives  sibi  et  musis  in  his  study,  and  not  in  society,  who 
communes  with  former  ages,  and  not  with  the  events 
which  are  passing  around  him,  is  eminently  qualified  for 
the  duties  and  offices  of  married  life,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  his  habits,  and  the  tendency  of  bis  pursuits,  are  ill 
calculated  to  make  him  a  provident  or  a  thrifty  man. 

In  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  poverty  has  been  the 
patrimony  of  the  muses.  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Fielding, 
and  Butler,  commenced  llicir  literary  career  in  garrets, 
from  which,  no  doubt,  they  had  as  unimpeded  a  prospect 
of  the  workhouse  as  the  summits  of  Parnassus  are  said 
to  afford.  Even  Addison  wrote  his  Campaign  in  a  gar- 
ret in  the  Ilaymarket.  Camoens  died  in  an  alms-house, 
and  fifteen  years  afterwards  had  a  splendid  monument 
erected  to  his  memory.  It  was  with  the  poor  man  of  ge- 
nius in  that  day  as  tlie  present:  "And  they  who  loathed 
his  life,  might  gild  his  grave."  Chatterton  lies  buried 
in  Shoe-lane  workhouse,  and  Otway  expired  in  a  pot- 
house. The  Adventurer  goes  so  far  as  to  state,  that  not  a 
favourite  of  the  Muses,  since  the  days  of  Amphion, 
was  ever  able  to  build  a  house.  Poor  Scott,  however,  did 
more  than  build  one,  and  the  example  is  certainly  not 
encouraging  to  authors. 

But  perhaps  there  is  not  another  instance,  even  in  this 
land  of  wealth,  of  an  author  by  profession  dwelling  in  a 
habitation  of  his  own  erection. 

Burton  ascribes  the  heedlessness  of  literary  men,  of 
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tlieir  own  affairs,  and  consequently  their  poverty,  to  tlie 
unliappy  influence  of  the  Muses'  destiny.  "  Wlien  Jupi 
ter's  daughters,"  he  says,  "  were  all  married  to  the  gods 
the  Muses  alone  were  left  solitary,  probably  because  they 
had  no  portions.  Helicon  was  forsaken  of  all  suitors, 
and  Calliope  only  continued  to  be  a  maid,  because  she 
had  no  dower."  Pctronius,  he  narrates,  knew  a  scholai 
by  the  meanness  of  his  apparel.  "  There  came,"  saith  he 
"  by  chance  into  my  company,  a  fellow  not  very  spruce 
to  look  on,  whom  I  could  perceive,  by  that  note  alor 
be  a  scholar,  whom  commonly  all  rich  men  hate.  I  asked 
him  what  he  was  ?  and  he  answered — a  poet.  I  demand- 
ed, why  he  was  ragged?  he  told  me  this  kind  of  leai-ning 
never  made  any  man  rich." 

"All  which  our  ordinary  students,"  says  Burton,  "right 
well  perceiving  in  the  Universities,  how  unprofitabl 
these  poetical  and  philosophical  pursuits  of  theirs,  apply 
themselves,  in  all  haste,  to  more  commodious  and  lucra- 
tive professions.  They  are  no  longer  heedful  of  know- 
ledge— he  who  can  tell  his  money,  hath  arithmetic 
enough :  he  is  a  true  geometrician,  who  can  measure  3 
good  fortune  to  himself;  a  perfect  astrologer,  who  car 
cast  the  rise  and  fall  of  others,  and  turn  their  errant  mo- 
tions to  his  own  advantage :  the  best  optician,  who 
reflect  the  beams  of  a  great  man's  favour,  and  cause  them 
to  shine  upon  himself" 

jEneas  Sylvius  says  he  knew  many  scholars  ir 
lime  "  excellent,  well-learned  men,  but  so  rude,  so  silly, 
that  they  had  no  common  civility,  nor  knew  how  to  ma 
nagc  either  their  own  affairs,  or  those  of  the  public." 

"  They  are  generally  looked  down  upon,"  continue: 
Burton,  "  on  account  of  their  carriage,  because  they  can 
not  ride  a  horse,  which  every  clown  can  manage;  salute 
and  court  a  gentlewoman;  carve  properly  at  table;  cringe 
and  make  congees,  which  every  common  swasher  can 
do."  Tiiey  cannot  truly  vaunt  much  of  their  accomplish- 
ments in  this  way ;  they  belong  to  that  race,  of  one  oi 
whom  Pliny  gave  the  description — "He  is  yet  a  scholar: 
than  whicii  kind  of  men  there  is  nothing  so  simple,  so 
sincere,  and  none  better." 

But  the  miseries  of  Grub-street  arc  no  longer  known ; 
well-fed  authors  may  be  daily  encountered  in  "  tlie  Row," 
and  no  writer  of  any  repute  perambulates  the  town,  at 
least  witliin  a  rood  of  Bond-street,  in  a  thread-bare  coat. 
In  short,  there  is  a  general  opinion  that  literature  has  of 
late  become  a  lucrative  employment;  that  God  has  molli- 
fied the  hearts  of  booksellers — "hearts,"  which  in  by- 
gone times  had  "  become  like  that  of  Leviathan,  firm  as 
a  stone,  yea  hard  as  a  piece  of  nether  mill-stone." 

It  is  commonly  imagined,  that  because  it  has  become 
the  fashion  for  people  of  rank  to  write  books,  there  are 
no  poor  authors,  no  "  patient  merit"  unrewarded  in  the 
metropolis — no  unfortunate  men  of  genius  condemned  to 
bear  "  the  whips  and  scorns  of  tlie  time,"  to  hawk  about 
their  intellectual  wares  from  publisher  to  publisher,  till 
they  are  tempted,  like  poor  Collins,  to  consign  them  to 
the  flames;  to  dance  attendance  on  some  bashaw  of  "the 
trade,"  wlio  rubs  his  soft  hands,  while  he  is  sifting,  not 
the  merit  of  the  performance,  but  the  politics  and  con- 
nections of  the  author;  and  when  he  has  duly  ascertained 
that  he  is  dealing  with  a  man  of  the  principles  which 
every  author  who  is  a  gentleman  is  supposed  to  profess, 
he  then  may  be  open  to  an  offer  for  the  work,  and  per- 
haps in  as  many  weeks  as  days  have  been  promised, — 
(and  if  the  author  is  a  very  poor  and  modest  man,)  in  as 
many  months — the  manuscript  may  be  examined,  and  in 
all  probability  very  civilly  declined  by  one  whose  pro- 
mises may  have  proved  the  bitter  bread  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  who  never  may  have  known  what  it  is  to  feel 
that  sickness  of  the  heart  which  arises  from  hope  de- 
ferred. Or  perhaps  the  poor  author  may  try  his  fate  else- 
where, and  his  heart  may  die  away  within  him,  while  he 
is  kept  waiting  in  an  ante-room  for  the  customary  period 
of  solitary  confinement,  that  is  sufiicient  to  subdue  the 
ardent  expectations  of  an  author,  before  lie  is  admitted  to 
tlie  presence  of  "  tlie  great  invisible."  But  when  at  length 
his  form  is  revealed  to  the  author's  eye,  emerging  from 
a  pile  of  fashionable  publications,  to  be  frozen  to  death  by 
inches  by  the  cold  civility  of  his  smile,  to  be  asked  in 
"  bated  breath  and  bondsman  key,"  for  the  nature  of  the 
influence  that  is  to  push  the  book,  and  in  default  of  an 
aristocratic  name,  and  a  fashionable  acquaintance,  to  be 
bowed  like  a  mandarin  to  the  outer  door,  is  what  he  has 
to  expect,  and  to  be  assured  all  the  time  that  the  work  is 
a  very  good  work  in  its  way,  but  that  authors  who  would 
be  read,  must  have  titles  as  well  as  their  books,  and  that 
nothing  short  of  a  baronetcy  will  go  down  in  a  title-page. 

If  it  be  imagined  there  are  no  authors  now-a-days, 
pining  as  in  former  times,  in  want  and  wretchedness,  be- 
cause their  destitution  is  not  so  much  obtruded  on  the 
public  as  it  formerly  was  wont  to  be,  little  is  the  condi- 
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tion  of  a  vast  portion  of  the  literary  men  of  London 
known.  Because  shame  may  not  allow  them  to  paradi 
their  poverty  before  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-men  in  Re 
gent  street  or  Hyde  Park,  because  their  seedy  garments 
and  attenuated  forms  are  not  to  be  seen  in  public  places, 
forsooth  they  exist  not  I — alas  I  they  are  to  be  found  else- 
where,  and  their  familiar  companions  are  still  but  too 
frequently 

Pallentes  morbi,  luctus,  curseque  laborque 

Et  metus,  et  malesuada  fames,  et  turpis  egestas 

Terribilcs  visu  formae. 

But  it  would  be  absurd,  as  well  as  unjust,  to  attribute 
the  misfortunes  of  literary  men  to  the  conduct 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  cater  for  the  literary  taste 
of  the  public.  If  authors  have  to  complain,  it  is  of  the 
system  on  which  the  book  trade  is  carried  on,  and 
of  the  individuals  who  are  employed  in  it :  generally 
speaking,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  men  more  liberal 
and  more  honourable  are  not  to  be  met  with. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  literary  men  are  too  often  de- 
sirous to  cover  their  own  imprudence  by  taxing  the  world 
with  neglecting  merit,  by  railing  at  fortune  for  the  blind 
distribution  of  her  gifts.  "  Many  of  the  English  poet: 
says  Goethe,  "afler  spending  their  early  years  in  folly 
and  licentiousness,  have  afterwards  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  deplore  the  vanities  of  human  life.  It  is 
reasonable  of  those  who  have  wholly  devoted  themselves 
to  the  acquisition  of  fame,  and  not  of  fortune,  to  expect 
the  advantages  that  are  solely  in  the  latter's  gift.  Per- 
son, in  his  embarrassment,  thought  it  a  hard  ease,  that 
with  all  his  Greek,  he  could  not  command  a  hundred 
pounds;  and  Burns,  in  his  letters,  whines  about  his  po- 
verty, as  if  he  had  expected,  by  the  cultivation  of  poetry, 
to  have  amassed  a  fortune. 

The  most  sensible  observations  we  have  ever  seen  or 
this  subject  are  those  of  a  lady,  whose  reputation  de- 
servedly ranks  high  in  the  literary  world,  and  such  is 
tlieir  merit,  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  end  this  subject 
with  their  insertion. 

"  The  poet  complains  of  his  poverty  when  he  sees  a 
rich  booby  wallowing  in  wealth,  forgetting  such  wealth 
is  acquired  or  retained  by  such  paltry  arts  as  he  disdains 
to  practise ;  if  he  refuse  to  pay  the  price,  why  expect  the 
purchase  ?  We  should  consider  this  world  as  a  great 
mart  of  commerce,  where  wealth,  ease,  fame,  and  k: 
ledge,  are  exposed  to  our  view.  Our  industry  and  labour 
are  so  much  ready  money,  which  we  are  to  lay  out  to  th 
best  advantage.  Examine,  choose,  or  reject  the  wares 
but  stand  to  your  own  judgment,  and  do  not  like  child 
ren,  when  you  have  purchased  one  thing,  repine  that  yoi 
do  not  possess  another,  which  you  did  not  purchase.  I 
you  would  be  rich,  you  must  put  your  heart  against  the 
Muses,  and  be  content  to  feed  your  understanding  with 
plain  and  household  truths.  You  must  keep  on  in 
beaten  track,  without  turning  to  the  right  hand  oi 
left.  'But  I  cannot  submit  to  drudgery  like  this — I  feel 
a  spirit  above  it.'  'Tis  well  to  bo  above  it  then,  only 
not  repine  that  you  are  not  rich. 

"  Is  knowledge  the  pearl  of  price  ?  you  see  that  too 
may  be  purchased  by  steady  application,  and  long  solitary 
hours  of  study  and  reflection.  *  But,'  says  the  man  of 
letters,  '  is  it  not  a  hardship  that  many  an  illiterate  fellow, 
who  cannot  construe  the  motto  on  his  coach,  shall  raise 
a  fortune,  and  make  a  figure,  while  I  have  little  more 
than  the  common  necessaries  of  life  ?' 

"  Was  it  in  order  to  raise  a  fortune  you  consumed  the 
sprightly  hours  of  youth  in  study  and  retirement  ?  Was 
it  to  be  rich  that  you  grew  pale  over  the  midnight  lamp? 
You  have  then  mistaken  your  path,  and  ill  employed  your 
industry.  '  What  reward  have  I  then  for  all  my  labours?' 
What  reward  ! — A  large  comprehensive  soul,  well  purged 
from  vulgar  fears,  and  perturbations,  and  prejudices,  able 
to  interpret  the  works  of  man  and  God.  A  rich,  flourish- 
ing, cultivated  mind,  pregnant  with  inexhaustible  stores 
of  entertainment  and  reflection.  A  perpetual  spring  of 
fresh  ideas,  and  the  conscious  dignity  of  superior  intelli- 
gence. Good  heavens  !  and  what  reward  can  you  ask 
beside  ? 

"If  a  mean  dirty  fellow  should  have  amassed  weiJtIi 
enough  to  buy  half  a  nation,  is  it  a  reproach  upon  the  eco- 
nomy of  Providence  ?  Not  in  the  least.  He  made  himself  a 
mean  dirty  fellow  for  that  very  end.  He  has  paid  his 
health,  his  conscience,  his  liberty  for  it,  and  will  you  envy 
him  his  bargain  ?  Will  you  hang  your  head  and  blush 
in  his  presence,  because  he  outshines  you  in  show  and 
equipage  ?  Lift  your  head  with  a  noble  confidence,  and 
y  to  yourself, '  I  have  not  tliese  things,   it  is  true ;  but 

is  because  I  have  not  sought  thein  ;  it  is  because  I  pos- 
ss  something  better.    I  have  chosen  my  lot ;  1  am  con- 
tent and  satisfied.' " 


CHAPTER  XV. 


The  history  of  men  of  genius  affords  abundant  proof 
that  the  habits  of  literary  men  are  unfavourable  to  health, 
and  that  constant  application  to  those  studies,  whose  ac- 
knowledged tendency  is  to  exalt  the  intellect,  and  to  en- 
large the  faculties  of  the  mind,  arc  nevertheless  produc- 
tive of  consequences  similar  to  those  which  arise  from 
physical  infirmities.  "  The  conversation  of  a  poet,"  says 
Goldsmitli,  "  is  that  of  a  man  of  sense,  while  his  actions 
are  those  of  a  fool." 

There  is  no  reason  why  folly  should  emanate  from 
poetry  ;  but  we  have  reason  enough  to  know  that  many 
mental  infirmities  arise  from  sedentary  habits  and  their 
accompanying  evils ;  yet  in  the  face  of  modern  biogra- 
phy, it  requires  a  little  courage  to  assert  that  bodily 
disease  has  an  influence  over  the  feelings,  temper,  or 
sensibility  of  studious  men,  and  that  it  gives  a  colour  to 
character,  which  it  is  often  impossible  to  discriminate  by 
any  other  light  than  that  of  medical  philosophy.  In  the 
following  pages  we  purpose  to  illustrate  this  opinion,  by 
referring  to  the  lives  of  a  few  of  those  individuals,  the 
splendour  of  whose  career  has  brought,  not  only  their 
frailties,  but  their  peculiarities  into  public  notice,  and  by 
pointing  out,  in  each  instance,  those  deviations  from 
health  which  deserve  to  be  taken  into  account  in  fairly 
considering  the  literary  character. 

The  most  frequent  disorders  of  literary  men  are  dys- 
pepsia and  hypochondria,  and  in  extreme  cases,  the  ter- 
mination of  these  maladies  is  in  some  cerebral  disorder, 
either  mania,  epilepsy,  or  paralysis,  and  these  we  intend 
to  notice  in  the  order  of  their  succession  in  the  following 
brief  sketches  of  the  physical  infirmities  of  Pope,  John- 
son, Burns,  Cowper,  Byron,  and,  lastly,  Scott,  in  whose 
case  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  errors  of  genius  may  be 
ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  well-regulated  habits, 
which  certainly  were  not  those  of  the  others  above  men- 
tioned. 


POPE, 

For  about  three  quarters  of  a  century  the  public  la- 
boured under  the  delusion  that  Pope  was  a  poet,  and 
moreover  a  man  of  tolerable  morals,  till  an  amiable  cler- 
gyman, instigated  no  doubt  by  the  most  laudable  mo- 
tives, took  upon  himself  to  disabuse  the  world  of  its 
error,  and  to  pull  down  the  reputation  of  Homer's  trans. 
later  from  the  eminence  it  had  undeservedly  attained. 
It  was  an  adventurous  task,  and  one  which  required  a. 
mind  fraught  with  all  the  fervour  of  literary  controversy, 
and  actuated  solely  by  an  honest  detestation  of  false  pre- 
tensions and  flagrant  imposition.  He  had  to  invalidate 
the  title  of  an  impostor  to  literary  immortality;  he  had 
to  impugn  the  character  of  a  man  who  is  supposed  to 
have  had  some  virtues,  and  whose  failings  had  unfortu- 
nately been  almost  forgotten ;  and  verily,  the  task  was 
performed  with  signal  intrepidity,  though  not  perhaps 
with  complete  success.  A  troublesome  opponent  took 
the  field  in  defence  of  a  brother  bard's  disparaged  fame, 
and  he  laid  about  him  like  one  who  was  accustomed  to 
spare  no  critic  in  his  rage,  and  no  reviewer  in  his  anger. 
■The  distinction  of  being  attacked  by  such  an  adversary 
was  the  only  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  contest ;  but 
this  advantage  was  purchased  at  the  expense  of  consider- 
able punishment.  The  controversy  was  a  hot  one,  and 
the  fame  of  the  individual  who  was  the  subject  of  the 
quarrel  had  to  pass  through  an  ordeal  of  fire ;  but  phoe- 
nix-like, the  character  of  the  poet  rose  triumphant  from 
the  flames,  albeit  the  conduct  of  the  man  came  forth,  not 


altogether  unscathed  by  the  conflagration.  Not  even  By- 
ron's genius  could  rescue  the  memory  of  Pope  from  the 
obloquy  of  the  long  forgotten  errors  that  had  been  raked 


up  by  the  indefatigable  industry  of  his  opponent ;  for  in 
attempting  to  palliate  those  errors,  the  bodily  infirmities 
of  the  victim  of  flic  controversy  were  overlooked,  and  no 
satisfactory  explanation  was  given  of  that  peevishness  of 
temper,  and  waywardness  of  humour,  which  unquestion- 
ably tarnished  the  character  of  this  favourite — we  had 
almost  said,  this  spoiled  child  of  genius. 

The  following  references  to  his  habits  and  tempera- 
ment may  probably  throw  some  little  light  on  the  nature 
of  his  failings,  and  tend  even  to  remove  the  impression 
which  the  animadversions  of  Mr.  Bowles  may  have  pro- 
duced. "  By  natural  deformity,  or  accidental  distortion," 
we  are  told  by  Johnson,  "  the  vital  functions  of  Pope  were 
so  much  disordered,  that  his  life  was  a  long  disease." 
The  deformity  alluded  to  arose  from  an  affection  of  the 
spine,  contracted  in  infancy,  and  to  which  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  his  constitution  is  to  be  attributed. 

When  It  is  recollected  that  the  nerves  which  supply 


tlie  abdominal  viscera  with  tlie  energy  that  is  essential 
to  their  functions,  are  derived  from  the  spinal  column,  thi 
cause  of  the  disorder  of  his  digestive  powers  during  the 
whole  of  his  life  is  easily  conceived.  As  he  advanced  i 
life  the  original  complaint  ceased  to  make  any  furthe 
progress,  and  its  effects  on  his  constitution  might  hav 
been  removed  by  due  attention  to  regimen  and  exercise ; 
but  instead  of  these,  active  medicines  and  stimulating 
diet  were  the  means  he  constantly  employed  of  tempora- 
rily palliating  the  exhaustion,  and  obviating  the  excite- 
ment consequent  on  excessive  mental  application.  None 
of  his  biographers,  indeed,  allude  to  his  having  suffered 
from  indigestion ;  and  it  is  even  possible  that  he  might 
not  have  been  himself  aware  of  tiie  nature  of  those  ano- 
malous symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  which  mimic  the  form  of 
every  other  malady ;  those  symptoms  of  giddiness,  lan- 
guor, dejection,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  constant  head- 
ache, dimness  of  sight,  occasional  failure  of  the  mental 
powers,  exhaustion  of  nervous  energy,  depriving  the  body 
of  vital  heat,  and  the  diminution  of  muscular  strength, 
without  a  corresponding  loss  of  flesh,  he  frequently  com- 
plains of;  ana  every  medical  man  is  aware,  that  they 
are  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  dyspepsia. 

One  patient  calls  his  disorder  spleen,  another  nervous- 
ness, another  melancholy,  another  irritability  :  the  medi- 
cal nomenclature  is  no  less  prolific,  but  all  their  titles  are 
for  a  single  malady,  and  "  not  one  of  them,"  says  Dr. 
James  Johnson,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  the  "  Mor- 
bid Sensibility  of  the  Stomach,"  "  expresses  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  malady,  but  only  some  of  its  multiform  symp- 
toms. Of  all  these  designations,  indigestion  has  been 
the  most  hacknied  title,  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
erroneous.  The  very  worst  forms  of  the  disease — forms 
in  which  the  body  is  tortured  for  years,  and  the  mind  ul- 
timately wrecked,  often  exhibit  no  sign  or  proof  of  indi- 
gestion, in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  the  appetite 
being  good,  the  digestion  apparently  complete." 

The  fact  is,  that  where  pain  is  not  the  character  of  the 
disease,  the  attention  of  the  patient  is  carried  to  tlie 
symptoms  in  organs,  perhaps  the  remotest  from  the  cause; 
and  in  this  particular  disorder  the  patient  is  seldom  or 
ever  sensible  of  pain  in  the  actual  scat  of  it. 

We  are  told  by  Pope's  biographer,  "that  the  indulgence 
and  accommodation  that  his  sickness  required,  had  taught 
him  all  the  unpleasing  and  unsocial  qualities  of  a  valetu- 
dinarian man."  And  in  various  other  passages  we  are 
informed  that  he  was  irascible,  capricious,  peevish,  and 
resentful;  oflen  wanton  in  his  attacks,  and  unjust  in  his 
censures  ;  that  he  delighted  in  ailifiee  in  his  intercourse 
with  mankind,  so  that  he  could  hardly  drink  lea  witliout 
a  stratagem ;  that  his  cunning  sometimes  descended  to 
such  petty  parsimony  as  writing  his  composition  on  the 
backs  of  letters,  by  which  perhaps  he  might  have  saved 
five  shillings  in  five  years,  (a  crime  against  stationary, 
by  the  way,  which  he  shared  in  common  with  Sir  Wiil- 
ter  Scott,)  that  although  lie  occasionally  gave  a  splendid 
dinner,  and  was  enabled  to  do  so  on  an  income  of  about 
eight  himdred  a  year,  his  entertainment  was  oflen  scanty 
to  his  friends,  and  he  was  capable  of  setting  a  single  pint 
upon  the  table,  and  saying  to  his  guests  when  he  retired, 
"  Gentlemen,  I  leave  you  to  your  wine."  We  are  told, 
moreover,  that  his  satire  had  often  in  it  more  of  petu- 
lance, personality,  and  malignity,  than  of  moral  design, 
or  a  desire  to  refine  the  pubUc  taste. 

These  are  serious  charges  against  the  justice  and 
amiability  of  his  character  ;  and  probably  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  them,  but  they  only  apply  to  his  charac- 
ter, not  to  his  disposition. 

There  is  a  paradox  in  the  conduct  of  literary  men, 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
their  actions,  and  their  sentiments,  between  the  author 
with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  the  man  without  it ;  between 
the  character  that  is  formed  by  the  world,  and  the  dispo- 
sition which  is  only  known  by  private  friends. 

Johnson  has  pictured  Pope  as  he  really  appeared  to 
the  world ;  but  Bolingbroke  spoke  of  him  when  he  was 
on  his  death-bod,  not  as  he  appeared  to  be,  but  as  he 
knew  him  to  have  been,  when  he  said  to  his  weeping  at- 
tendants,— "  I  have  known  him  these  thirty  years ;  he 
was  the  kindest  hearted  man  in  the  world."  Who  knows 
under  what  paroxysm  of  mental  irritation  of  that  disease 
which,  more  than  any  other,  domineers  over  the  feelings 
of  the  sufferer,  he  might  have  written  those  bitter  sar- 
casms  which  he  levelled  against  his  literary  opponents? 
Who  knows  in  what  moment  of  bodily  pain  his  irasci- 
bility might  have  taken  the  form  of  unjustifiable  satire, 
or  his  morbid  sensibility  assumed  the  sickly  shape  of  pe- 
tulance and  peevishness  ?  Who  knows  how  the  strength 
of  the  strong  mind  might  have  been  cast  down  by  his 
sufferings,  when  "  he  descended  to  the  artifice"  of  im- 
posing on  a  bookseller,  and  of  "  writing  lliosc  letters  for 
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effect  whieli  he  publislied  by  subterfuge  ?"  Who,  that 
has  observed  how  the  vacillating  conduct  of  the  dyspep- 
tic invalid  imitates  the  vagaries  of  this  protciform  ma- 
lady, can  wonder  at  his  capriciousness,  or  be  surprised 
at  the  anomaly  of  bitterness  on  the  tongue,  and  benevo- 
lence in  the  heart,  of  the  same  individual? 

But  Pope's  biting  sarcasm  was  only  aimed  at  his  ene- 
mies. Byron  little  cared  whether  friend  or  foe  was  the 
victim  of  his  spleen ;  those  he  best  loved  in  the  world 
were  those  who  suffered  most  from  the  bitterness  of  his 
distempered  feelings.  To  read  those  injurious  lines  on 
"  Rogers,"  that  have  lately  appeared,  and  which  never 
ought  to  have  been  dragged  into  public  notice,  is  to  fancy 
the  malignity  of  Byron  greater  even  than  Milton's, 
which  (we  are  falsely  told)  was  sufficient  to  make  hell 
grow  darker  at  its  scowl. 

But  whose,  in  tliis  instance,  was  the  greater  malignity  of 
the  two — the  writer  of  productions,  penned,  in  all  proba- 
bility,  under  the  excitement  of  mental  irritability  and 
bodily  infirmity,  without  a  moment's  forethought,  or  an 
,  or  an  object,  beyond  the  miserable  gratification  of 
ng  on  paper  the  severest  thing  he  could  say  gf  his 
best  friend  :  an  exercise  of  melancholy,  to  try  how  far 
poetic  ingenuity  could  exaggerate  the  foibles  of  those  he 
knew  to  be  e.^cempt  from  grave  defects — written  witliout 
premeditation,  and  never  intended  for  publicity  ;— or  the 
deep  deliberate  malignity  of  the  literary  jackal,  that 
panders  to  the  rage  of  the  noble-hearted  lion,  and  then 
prowls  about  his  lair,  and  steals  away,  when  the  creature 
sleeps,  the  provender  of  the  mangled  disjecttB  memhri 
humtniitalia,  for  the  ^^omiii  vora-niia  et  komicida  gula''*  o^ 
the  savage  community  of  his  own  species  ? 

Who  might  not  wish  that  "a  whip  were  placed  in  every 
honest  hand,"  to  punish  the  offender,  who,  reckless  of  the 
feelings  of  the  living,  and  regardless  of  the  fame  and 
honour  of  the  dead,  dragged  those  effusions  into  light 
which  were  born  in  the  obscurity  of  the  study,  and  never 
meant  to  be  sent  beyond  its  precincts  ?     No  malignity  is 

imparable  to  his,  for  whom  there  is  no  sanctity  in  the 

'ave,  in  friendship  no  respect,  and  no  restraint  on  the  pen 

at  perpetuates  a  slander  that  had  otherwise  been  for. 
gotten. 

it  what  have  the  failings  of  Lord  Byron,  or  the 
perfidy  of  his  friends,  to  do  with  our  subject  ? — little 
,  indeed,  than  to  break  up  the  monotony  of  the  task 
of  recording  the  infirmities  of  his  brother  bard.  That 
these  had  their  origin  in  his  dyspeptic  malady,  wo  have 
httle  doubt. 

From  numerous  facts,"  says  Dr.  James  Johnson, 
which  have  come  within  my  own  observation,  I  am  con- 
vinced tliat  many  strange  antipathies,  disgusts,  caprices 
of  temper,  and  eccentricities,  which  arc  considered  solely 
obliquities  of  the  intellect,  have  their  source  in  corpo- 
real disorder. 

■'  The  great  majority  of  those  complaints  which  are 
considered  as  purely  mental,  such  as  irascibility,  melan- 
choly, timidity,  and  irresolution,  might  be  greatly  reme- 
died, if  not  entirely  removed  by  a  proper  system  of  tcm- 
leranee,  and  with  very  little  medicine.  There  is  no 
.ecounting  for  the  magic-like  spell,  which  anniliilatcs 
for  a  time  the  whole  energy  of  the  mind,  and  renders  the 
victim  of  dyspepsia  afraid  of  his  own  shadow,  or  of  things, 
"f  possible  more  unsubstantial  than  shadows. 

"  It  is  not  likely  that  the  great  men  of  the  earth  should 
be  exempt  from  these  visitations  any  more  than  the  little: 
and  if  so,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  there  are 
other  things  besides  '  conscience'  which  '  make  cowards 
"us  all;'  and  that  by  a  temporary  gastric  irritation  many 
'enterprise  of  vast  pith  and  moment'  has  had  '  its  cur- 

:it  turned  awry,'  and  '  lost  the  name  of  action.' 

"The  philosopher  and  the  metaphysician,  who  know 
but  little  of  these  reciprocities  of  mind  and  matter,  have 
drawn  many  a  false  conclusion  from,  and  erected  many  a 
baseless  hypothesis  on,  the  actions  of  men.  Many  a 
happy  thought  has  sprung  from  an  empty  stomach;  many 

terrible  and  merciless  edict  has  gone  forth  in  conse- 
quence of  an  irritated  gastric  nerve. 

Thus  health,"  continues  the  author  we  have  just 
quoted,  "  may  make  the  same  man  a  hero  in  tlie  field, 
whom  dyspepsia  may  render  imbecile  in  the  cabinet." 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  this  malady  that  Pope's 
better  judgment  was  occasionally  warped,  and  that  his 
feelings,  for  the  time,  swayed  to  and  fro  with  his  infirmi- 
ties. On  no  other  supposition  can  the  anomalies  in  his 
character  be  reconciled.  Both  of  his  early  biographers 
admit  that  his  writings,  especially  his  letters,  were  at 
variance  with  his  conduct;  they  exliibit,  we  are  told  by 
Johnson,  a  distaste  of  life,  a  contempt  of  death,  a  perpe- 
tual and  unclouded  effulgence  of  general  benevolence  and 
particular  affection ;  "  but  it  is  easy,"  lie  adds,  "  to  despise 
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danger,  and  to  glow  with  beno- 
othing  to  be  given." 

But  surely  it  is  not  so  very  heinous  an  offence  against 
the  epistolary  statute  of  sincerity,  to  "  assume  a  virtue," 
even  "  when  we  have  it  not ;"  and  Johnson,  himself,  even 
questioned  the  truth  of  the  common  opinion,  that  "he 
who  writes  to  his  friend,  lays  his  bosom  open  before 
him.  Very  few,"  he  says,  "  can  boast  of  hearts  which 
they  dare  lay  open  to  themselves ;  and,  certainly,  what 
we  hide  from  ourselves  we  do  not  show  to  our  friends. 
In  the  eagerness  of  conversation  the  first  emotions  of  tho 
mind  often  burst  out  before  they  are  considered,  but  a 
friendly  letter  is  a  calm,  deliberate  performance,  in  thq 
cool  of  leisure,  in  the  stillness  of  solitude  ;  and  surely  no 
man  sits  down  to  depreciate,  by  design,  his  own  charac- 
ter. By  whom  can  a  man  wish  to  be  thought  so  much 
better  than  he  is,  than  by  him  whose  kindness  he  desires 
to  gain  or  keep  ?  Even  in  writing  to  the  world  there  is 
less  restraint." 

But  though  his  letters  are  filled  with  those  ordinary 
topics  of  literary  correspondence,  a  sense  of  the  worth- 
lessness  of  his  own  productions,  a  spirit  of  invulnerabili. 
ty  against  the  shafts  of  censure,  nevertlieless  though  cen- 
sure is  the  tax,  according  to  Swift,  which  a  man  pays  to 
the  public  for  being  eminent,  no  one  paid  that  tax  with 
a  worse  grace  than  Pope.  "  There  are  but  three  ways," 
(he  remarks  elsewhere,)  "  for  a  man  to  revenge  himself 
of  tho  censure  of  the  world;  to  despise  it,  to  return  the 
like,  or  to  endeavour  to  live  so  as  to  avoid  it.  The  first 
of  these  is  usually  pretended,  the  last  is  almost  impossible 
—the  universal  practice  is  for  the  second."  Pope,  for- 
sooth, did  practise  the  second  with  a  vengeance,  but  to 
use  the  expression  Johnson  applied  to  another  of  the 
gemts  irritabile,  he  still  was  "  a  sapling  on  the  summit 
of  Parnassus,  blown  about  by  every  wind  of  criticism." 

How  severely  he  suffered  from  his  malady  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  account  Johnson  has  given  of  his  habits 
and  condition  about  the  middle  of  his  life.  "  His  con- 
stitution,"  he  says,  "  which  was  originally  feeble,  became 
now  so  debilitated  that  he  stood  in  perpetual  need  of- 
female  attendance  ;  and  so  great  was  his  sensibility  of 
cold,  that  he  wore  a  kind  of  fur  doublet  under  a  sliirt  of 
very  coarse  warm  linen.  When  he  rose  he  was  invested 
in  a  bodice  made  of  stiff  canvass,  being  scarcely  able  to 
hold  himself  erect  till  it  was  laced,  and  he  then  put  on  a 
flannel  waistcoat.  His  legs  were  so  slender,  that  he  en- 
iarged  their  bulk  with  three  pairs  of  stockings,  which 
were  drawn  on  and  off  by  the  maid  ;  for  he  was  not  able 
to  dress  or  undress  himself,  and  he  neither  went  to  bed 
nor  rose  without  help."  This  extraordinary  necessity 
for  artificial  warmth  was  an  evident  indication  of  tho 
deficiency  of  nervous  energy  ;  and  what  could  be  expect, 
ed  from  the  prostration  of  mental  and  bodily  power,  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  such  a  miserable  condition  of 
the  system,  but  irritability  of  temper,  peevishness,  and 
petulance  ?  "  It  is  said,"  says  Dr.  James  Johnson,  "  and 
I  believe  with  justice,  that  an  infant  never  cries  without 


years,  and  it  might  be  safely  asserted  that  the  temper  is 
never  unusually  irritable  w'ithout  some  moral  or  physical 
cause — and  much  more  frequently  a  physical  cause  than 
is  suspected.  A  man's  temper  may  undoubtedly  be  sour- 
ed by  a  train  of  moral  circumstances,  but  I  believe  that 
it  is  much  more  frequently  rendered  irritable  by  the  ef- 
fects  of  those  moral  causes  on  his  corporeal  organs  and 
functions.  The  moral  cause  makes  its  first  impression 
on  the  brain,  the  organ  of  the  mind.  The  organs  of  di. 
gestion  are  those  disturbed  sympathetically  and  re-act 
on  the  brain  :  and  thus  tho  reciprocal  action  and  re-action 
of  the  two  systems  of  organs  on  each  other  produce  a 
host  of  effects,  moral  as  '.veil  as  physical,  by  which  the 
temper  is  broken,  and  the  health  impaired." 

Head-ache  was  the  Tjrgent  symptom  which  Pope  con- 
stantly complained  of,  and  this  he  was  in  the  habit  of  re- 
lieving  by  inhaling  the  steam  of  coffee.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  on  what  principle  this  remedy  could  alleviate 
his  sufferings ;  but  from  the  manner  in  which  he  aggra- 
vated  them  by  improper  diet,  it  is  very  probable  that  his 
remedy  was  no  better  than  his  regimen.  It  appears  that, 
liko  all  dyspeptic  men,  he  was  fond  of  every  thing  that 
him.     "He  was  too  indulgent  to  his  appe- 
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tite,"  says  his  biographer ;  "  he  loved  meat  highly 
soned,  and  if  he  sat  down  to  a  variety  of  dishes,  he  would 
oppress  his  stomach  by  repletion ;  and  though  he  seemed 
to  be  angry  when  a  dram  was  offered  him,  he  did  not 
forbear  to  drink  it :  his  friends,  who  knew  the  avenues  to 
his  heart,  pampered  him  with  presents  of  luxury  which 
he  did  not  suffer  to  stand  neglected.  We  are  told  by  Dr. 
King,  his  eonfcmporary  and  friend,  that  his  frame  of 
body  promised  any  thing  but  long  hcaltli,  but  that  he  cer- 
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tiiiily  histened  his  tlcatli  by  feeding  much  on  high 
sjnc-d  dishes,  and  driiiliing  spirits." 

From  the  vnrious  accounts  given  of  his  mode  of  11 
and  of  the  snlTeiingp  it  entailed  on  him,  it  was   evident 
that  his  appetite  was  depraved  by  indigestion;   and  i 
no  less  obvious,  that  constitutional  debility  induced 
that  defoniiity,  cither  natural  or  accidental,  under  which 
he  laboured  from  his  cradle,  had  given  the  predispositior 
to  this  disorder.     Tlis  frequent  head-aches,  and  the  sensa- 
tion  of  confusion  and  giddiness  after  application  to  study, 
or  excess  in  diet,  tiiose  premonitory  symptoms  of  dys- 
pepsia, lie  appears  to  have  looked  upon  as  his  originai 
disease,  whereas  the  stomach  was  the  seat  of  his  disorder, 
and  the  affection  of  tlie  head  only  sympathetic  witli  it! 
Yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  when  literary  men  are  the 
subjects  of  this  disorder,  tliat  it  is  very  often  exceedingly 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  head  or  the  stomach 
primarily  affected  ;  but  in  whichever  of  them  is  its  origi 
so  immediate  is  the  influence  of  the  one  on  the  other,  that 
the  treatment  is  not  materially  embarrassed  by  our  un 
rertainty  of  the  primary  scat  of  the  disease.     It  is  th 
nature  of  parts  sympathetically  affected  to  become  disor 
derod  in  their  functions,  rather  than  organically  diseased 
at  least  it  is  a  considerable  period  before  any  alteration 
of  structure  in  a  symptomatic  disorder  takes  place.     The 
interval  between  the  two  results  is  occupied   by  a 

nomalous  ills,  which  arc  generally  denominated 
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ning  enough  for 
uu  the  purposes  of  nosology.  It  implies  a  host  of  suffer 
ings  which  sap  the  strength  and  sink  the  spirits  of  the 
invalid,  and  tlis  hydra-headed  malady  may  continue  for 
years  an  incubus  on  his  happiness,  which  utterly  destroys 
not  health,  but  renders  valetudinarianism  a  sort  of  middle 
state  of  existence  between  indispositiomind  disease.  The 
syniplomatic  affection  of  the  head  only  becomes  an  or- 
ganic disease,  when  the  long-continued  cause  has  given 
It  such  pov.-er  that  the  effect  acquires  the  force  of  a  first 
cause  m  its  influence  on  an  organ  previously  weakened 
or  predisposed  to  disease.  It  is  then  easily  conceived 
how  the  simple  head-ache,  in  the  case  of  Pope,  continued 
for  3'ears  symptomatic  of  a  disorder  of  the  stomach,  ag- 
gravated by  mental  excitement  and  improper  diet;  till  the 
disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  ultimately  de- 
bilitated that  organ,  and  Icfl  it  no  longer  able  torp.sist  the 
eftects  of  the  constant  exercise  of  the  mental  faculties. 
The  result  of  such  long-continucd  disturbance  of  the 
cerebral  functions,  there  is  generally  great  reason  to  ap- 
prehend, will  be  either  alteration  in  the  structure,  soft- 
ening of  its  substance,  or  effusion  serous  or  sanguineous. 

There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  one  of  these  ter. 
minations  took  place  in  the  case  of  Pope  several  years 
before  his  death,  as  it  was  found  to  have  done  in  the 
case  of  Swift,  and  more  recently  in  that  of  Scott.  Even 
when  Pope  was  app.-.rently  in  the  enjoyment  of  tolerable 
he.ilth,  he  had  evident  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the 
brain,  or  at  least  of  an  unequal  and  imperfect  distribu. 
tion  of  the  blood  in  that  organ.  Those  symptoms  are 
only  noticed  by  his  contemporaries  as  curious  phenomena 
connected  witli  his  habitii  of  life.  Spcncc  says  he  f 
fluently  complained  of  seeing  every  tiling  in  the  room 
through  a  curtain,  and  on  another  occasion  of  seeing 
false  colours  on  certain  objects.  At  another  ti 
sick  bed,  he  asked  Dodsley  what  arm  it  was  that  had  the 
appearance  of  coming  out  from  the  wall ;  and 
period  he  told  Spencc,  if  he  had  anv  vanity,  he  had 
•■nough  to  mortify  it  .-i  few  days  before,  for  he  had  lost 
his  mind  for  a  whole  day.  Well  might  iiolingbroke 
say,  "the  greatest  hero  is  nothing  under  a  certain  state 
of  the  nerves;  his  mind  becomes  like  a  fine  rintr  of  bells, 
jangled  and  out  of  tune!"  " 

The  debility  of  liis  constitution  in  his  latter  years 
rendered  his  existence  burthen.some  to  himself  and 
otlicr.s;  his  irritability  increased  with  his  infirniitics, 
and  the  peeviBhness  of  disease  was  aggravated  by  tlie 
unkindness  and  unfieling  conduct  of  tiio  woman  who 
had  been  his  companion  and  attendant  for  many  years 
The  frequent  expression  of  his  weariness  of  life  hardly 
deserves  the  suspicion  of  affectation  which  Johnson  entc 
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mmd  of  it."  The  calm  self-possession,  the  dignity,  and 
the  decorum  of  his  reply,  well  became  the  last  momen 
of  a  Christian  philosopher ;  the  forms  of  his  religion  had 
no  hold  of  his  afliections,  but  that  was  no  reason  why  its 
duties  should  be  neglected,  or  why  the  feelings  of  thi 
who  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  its  forms  should  be  out- 
raged. Death  at  length  happily  terminated  the  suffer, 
ings  of  a  life  which  was  a  long'disease,  for  such  was  the 
career  of  Pope,  from  his  cradle  to  the  tomb,  in  which  he 
was  deposited  in  his  fifty.sixth  year. 

Whatever  vyere  his  infirmities,  however  great  their  in- 
fluence on  his  temper  or  his  conduct,  it  appears  that 
neither  his  irascibility,  nor  his  capriciousness,  had  ever 
estranged  a  real  friend.  His  biographer,  who  has  spared 
none  of  his  failings,  has  admitted  this  fact.  The  caus< 
of  his  defects  was  too  obvious  to  those  who  were  familia, 
with  him,  to  be  overlooked;  tliey  know  that  ill-healtl 
had  an  untiivourablo  influence  on  his  character,  and  that 
Unoiyledge  was  sufficient  to  shield  his  errors  from 
considerate  censure,  and  uncharitable  severity. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


■ity.     Surely  there  mu: 
little  inherent  melancholy  in  the  tempera 
who,  in  Johnson*s  own  words,  "  by  no  m 
of  others  or  his  own,  was  ever  seen  e 
For  five  years  prev 

flicted   with    asthma,  ,_ _ 

shattered,  and  at  length  dropsy,  thi, 
on  long  sufferings  and  extreme  debility 
pearance.  He  was  for  some  time  delirious,  but 
or  two  before  his  death  ho  became  collected,  P 
asked  whether  a  Catholic  priest  should  not  be  ca 
him  ;  ho  replied,  "  I  do  not  think  it  is  essential, 
will  bo  very  right,  and  I  thank  you  for  putting 


iierriment  either 

ted  to  laughter." 

decease  he  had  been  af- 

constitution   was  completely 

II  attendant 

ade  its  ap- 


"  There  are  many  invisible  circumstances,"  says  the 
author  of  the  Rambler,  "  which,  whether  we  read  as  en- 
quirers after  natural  or  moral  knowledge,  whether  we  in- 
enlarge  our  science,  or  increase  our  virtue,  are 
portant  than  public  occurrences.     All  the  plans 
and  enterprises  of  De  Witt  are  now  of  less  importance 
to  the  world,  than  that  part  of  his   personal  character 
winch  represents  liim  as  careful  of  his  hcaltli,  and  negli- 
gent of  his  life."  " 
There  are  three  peculiarities  in  Johnson's  character 
hich  every  one  is  aware  of,  his  irascibility,  his  super- 
stition, and  his  fear  of  death  ;  but  there  are  very  many 
cquainted  with  these  singular  inconsistencies  of  so  great 
mmd,  who  are  ignorant,  or  at  least  unobservant,  of 
that  malady  under  which  he  laboured,  from  manhood  to 
the  close  of  life,  the  symptoms  of  which  disease  are  in- 
bly  those  very  moral  infirmities  of  temper  and  judg- 
,  which  were  his  well  known  defects.  Few,  indeed, 
arc  ignorant  that  he  was  subject  to  great  depression  of 
spirits,  amounting  almost  to  despair,  but  generally  speak- 
ing, the  precise  nature  of  his  disorder,  and  the  extent  of 
fluence  over    the   mental   faculties,  are  very  little 
considered. 

There  are  a  train  of  sympton 
■  disease  described  by  Cullen 
worth  while  to  consider  whcthei 
been  allnded  to  in  the  character  of  Johnson 
discovered.     The  following  are  Cullen's  terms  : 

"  A  disposition  to  seriousness,  sadness,  and  timidity  ai 
to  all  future  events,  an  apprehension  of  the  worst  am 
most  unhappy  state  of  them,  and,  therefore,  often  or 
slight  grounds,  an  apprehension  of  great  evil.  SucI 
persons  are  particularly  attentive  to  the  state  of  thcii 
own  health,  to  every  the  smallest  change  of  feeling  in 
their  bodies;  and  from  any  unusual  sensation,  perhaps 
of  the  slightest  kind,  they  apprehend  great  danger  and 
even  death  itself.  In  respect  to  these  feelings  and  fci' 
there  is  commonly  the  most  obstinate  belief  and  pers 
sion."  It  is  needless  to  say,  the  disease  that  is  spoken  of 
is  hypochondria.  Whether  Johnson  was  its  victim,  oi 
whether  the  defects  in  his  character  were  original  im. 
perfections  and  infirmities,  natural  to  his  disposition,  re- 
mains to  be  shown  in  the  following  pages. 

We  have  a  few  words  to  say  of  the  nature  of  hypo- 
chondria, which  need  not  alarm  the  general  reader  ;  sc 
Lttle  is  known  of  any  thing  relative  to  it  besides  its 
yniptoms,  that  very  little  can  be  said  upon  the  subject, 
n  the  first  place  it  may  be  as  well  to  acknowledge  that 
the  seat  of  the  disorder  is  unknown.  Secondly,  be  the 
seat  where  it  may,  the  nature  of  the  morbid  action  that 


belonging  to  a  partic 
and  amongst  them  it 


going  < 


likcwis 


not :  and,  thirdly,  that 
.V  „  ..  disorder  little  under  the  influence  of  medicine,  al- 
most  all  medical  authors  do  admit.  These  admissions,  we 
apprehend,  bring  the  question  to  very  narrow  limits ;  to 
limits  which  trench  on  the  boundaries  of  every  literary 
man's  estate:  for,  indeed,  the  most  important  points  left 
nsidcration  are  whether  men  of  studious  habits  are 
subject  than  other  men  to  this  disorder ;  and  if 
so,  whether  the  moral  infirmities  of  the  hypochon. 
driac  arc  entitled  to  more  indulgence  than  those  of  an 
individual  who  labours  under  no  such  depressing  ailment, 
proof  of  the  first  assertion,  we  have  only  to  say, 
that  Hippocrates  places  the  seat  of  the  disorder  in  the 
liver ;  Bocrhaavo  in  tlie  spleen  ;  Hofl'inan  in  the  stomach ; 
Sydenham  in  the  animal  spirits ;  Broussais  in  the  intes- 
tines ;  and  Willis  in  the  brain.  In  corroboration  of  the 
second,  we  have  but  to  adduce  Sydenham,  describing  it 


as  a  disca.se  of  debility  ;  Dr.  Wilson  Phillip,  as  one  of 
chroni'!  inflammation;  and  Dr.  James  Johnson,  (and, 
perhaps,  with  the  most  reason,)  as  one  of  morbid  sensi- 
bility :  but,  like  taste,  there  is  no  accounting  for  theories. 
For  the  tiuth  of  our  last  proposition  we  appeal  to 
general  experience,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  opinion, 
that  time  and  temperance  are  the  two  grand  remedies  of 
morbid  melancholy.  The  symptoms  of  hypochondria  are 
generally  preceded  by  those  of  indigestion,  though  not 
in  very  many  cases  accompanied  by  fhem,  and  not  un- 
frcquently  do  those  of  hypochondria  degenerate  into  one 
(brm  or  other  of  partTal  insanity  ;  in  short,  hypochon- 
dria is  the  middle  state  between  the  vapours  of  dys. 
pcpsia  and  the  delusions  of  monomania.  One  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  this  disorder  is  the  injustice  that  the  in- 
valid is  exposed  to  from  the  common  opinion  that  it  is 
the  weakness  of  the  sufferer,  and  not  the  power  of  the 
disease,  which  makes  his  melancholy  "  a  thing  of  life 
apart ;"  and  the  neglect  of  exerting  his  volition,  which 
enables  it  to  take  possession  of  his  spirits,  and  even  of 
his  senses.  His  well  meaning  friends  see  no  reason  why 
he  should  deem  himself  either  sick  or  sorrowful,  when 
his  physician  can  put  his  finger  on  no  one  part  of  his 
frame,  and  say, '  Here  is  a  disease ;'  or  when  the  patient 
himself  can  point  out  no  real  evil  in  his  prospect,  and 
say,  'Here  is  the  cause  of  my  dejection.'  It  is  vain  to 
toll  him  his  sufferings  are  imaginary,  and  must  be  con- 
quered by  his  reason,  and  that  the  shapes  of  horror,  and 
the  sounds  of  terror,  which  haunt  and  harass  him  by 
day  and  night,  are  engendered  in  his  brain,  and  are  the 
effects  of  a  culpable  indulgence  in  gloomy  reveries.  In 
his  better  moments  he  himself  knows  that  it  is  so,  but 
in  spite  of  every  exertion  those  reveries  do  come  upon 
him  ;  and  instead  of  receding  from  the  gulf  they  open 
beneath  his  feet,  he  feels  like  a  timid  person  standing  on 
the  verge  of  a  precipice,  irresistibly  impelled  to  fling 
himself  from  tlie  brink  on  which  he  totters.  It  is  worse 
than  useless  to  reason  with  him  about  the  absurdity  of 
his  conduct — his  temper  is  only  irritated  :  it  is  cruel  to 
laugh  at  his  delusions,  or  to  try  to  laugh  him  out  of 
them — his  misery  is  only  increased  by  ridicule. 

It  may  be  very  true,  that  he  exaggerates  every  feeling; 
t,  as  Dr.  James  Johnson  has  justly  observed,  "  all  his 
sensations  are  exaggerated,  not  by  his  voluntary  act,  but 
by  the  morbid  sensibility  of  his  nerves,  which  he  cannot 
by  any  exertion  of  his  mind  prevent."  Raillery,  remon- 
strance, the  best  of  homilies,  the  gravest  of  lectures,  do 
not  answer  here ;  the  argument  must  be  addressed  to  the 
disordered  mind,  tlirough  the  medium  of  the  stomach. 
A  well  regulated  regimen,  and  an  aromatic  aperient,  may 
do  more  to  remove  the  delusion  of  the  hypochondriac, 
than  any  thing  that  can  be  said,  preached,  or  prescribed 
to  him. 

Indigestion  is  often  one  of  the  accompanying  symp- 
toms of  hypochondria ;  but,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
it  may  be  often  wanting  in  the  severest  forms  of  the  dis- 
order, yet  there  is  great  reason  to  regard  hypochondria 
other  light  than  that  of  an  aggravated  form  of  dys- 
pepj^ia.  _  At  all  events  there  is  no  shape  of  this  disease. 


1  Dr.  J.  Johnson  has  observed,  which  i 


aggravated 


by  intemperance  in  diet,  and  not  mitigated  by  an  abste- 
mious  regimen.     Burton's   account   of  the  'horrors  of 
hypochondria,  is  one  of  the  most  graphic  of  all  the  de- 
scriptions of  its  sufferings.    ".\s  the  rain,"  sailh  .4ustin 
"  penetrates  the  stone,  so  does  this  passion  of  melancholy 
penetrate  the  mind.     It  commonly  accompanies  men  to 
their  graves  ;  physicians  may  ease, -but  they  cannot  cure 
t;  it  may  lie  hid  for  a  time,  but  it  will  return  again,  as 
iolcntly  as  ever,  on  slight  occasions  as  well  as  on  casual 
excesses.     Its  humour  is  like  Mercury's  weather-beaten 
ivhich    had   once  been   gilt ;   the  surface   was 
clean  and  uniform,  but  in  ^the  chinks  there  was  still  a 
remnant  of  gold  :  and  in  the  purest  bodies,  if  once  taint- 
I  by  hypochondria,  there  will  be  some  relics  of  melan- 
choly still  left,  not  so  easily  to  be  rooted   out.     Seldom 
does  this  disease  procure  di'ath,  except  (which  is  the 
most  grievous  calamity  of  all)  when  the  patients  make 
away  with  themselves — a  thing  familiar  enough  amongst 
them  when  they  are  driven  to  do  violence  to  themselves 
escape  from  present  insufferable  pain.    They  can  take 
3  rest  in  the  night,  or  if  they  slumber,  fearful  dreams 
itonish  them,  their  soul  abhorreth   all  meat,  and  thcv 
■e  brought  to  death's  door,  being  bound  in  misery  and 
iron.     Like  Job,  they  curse  their  stars,  for  Job  was 
clancholy  to  despair,  and  almost  to  madness.     They 
e  weary  of  the  sun  and  yet  afraid  to  die,  vivere  volunt 
moii  nesciuiit.  And  then,  like  Esop's  fishes,  they  leap 
from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  when  they^ope  to  be 
eased  by  means  of  physic  ; — a  miserable  end  to  the  dis- 
ic  when  ultimately  left  to  their  fate  by  a  jury  of  phy. 
ians  furiously  disposed  ;  and  there 
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to  such  persons,  if  lliat  lieavenly  physician,  by  his  grace 
and  mercy,  (whose  aid  alone  avails,)  do  not  heal  and 
help  them.  One  day  ot'  such  grief  as  theirs,  is  as  an 
hundred  years  :  it  is  a  plague  of  the  sense,  a  convulsion 
of  the  soul,  an  epitome  of  hell;  and  if  there  be  a  hell 
upon  earth  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  melancholy  man's  heart ! 
No  bodily  torture  is  like  unto  it,  all  other  griefs  are  swal- 
lowed up  in  this  great  Euripus.  I  say  of  the  melancholy 
man,  he  is  the  cream  and  quintessence  of  human  adver- 
sity. Ail  other  diseases  are  trifles  to  hypochondria  ;  it 
is  the  pith  and  marrow  of  them  all  I  A  melancholy 
man  is  the  true  Prometheus,  bound  to  Caucasus ;  the 
true  Tityus,  whose  bowels  are  still  devoured  by  a 
vulture." 


tricks  of  gesture,  that  he  hod  accustomed  himself  to. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says,  "these  tricks  of  Dr.  Johnson 
proceeded  from  a  habit  which  he  had  indulged  himself 
in,  of  accompanying  his  thoughts  with  certain  untoward 
actions,  and  those  actions  always  appeared  to  me  as  if 
they  were  meant  to  reprobate  some  part  of  his  past  con 
duct."    An  odd  way  certainly  of  reprobating  it  j  but  therf 


to  refer  these  motions  t 


Our  attentii 


greatest  of  i 


CltVPTER  XVII. 

JOHN.ION   CO.VTINUED. 

1  was  some  time  ago  called  to  the  pccul 
ison*s  malady,  by  an  attack  which  w 
his  feelings  and  infirmities  by  one  of  the 
living  poets  :  and  one  of  those  literary 
1  who  flutter  round  the  light  of  learning, 
heard  it  asserted  tliat  Johnson  "  was  far  behind 
the  intelligence  of  his  age ;  that  his  mind  was  so  imbuec 
with  the  legends  of  the  nursery,  and  the  fables  of  super. 
stition,  that  his  belief  extended  to  the  visionary  phantoms 
of  both."  In  short,  that  he  had  neither  the  heavenly 
armour  of  religion,  which  is  hope  and  confidence  in  the 
goodness  of  the~  Deity — nor  the  earthly  shield  of  honour, 
which  is  freedom  of  spirit  and  fearlessness  of  death. 

Tlie  minor  critic,  with  supercilious  air,  spoke  of  the 
ferocious  powers  of  the  great  bear  of  learning,  the  un- 
presentable person  of  the  "  respectable  Hottentot,"  who 
had  knocked  down  his  bookseller,  with  one  of  his  own 
folios.  He  inveighed  against  the  coarseness  of  his  man- 
ners, the  tyranny  of  his  conversation,  and  tiie  uncouth- 
ness  of  his  appearance  :  had  the  present  been  his  day, 
he  would  hardly  be  tolerated  in  good  society.  An  au- 
thor so  ignorant  of  the  "  lesser  morals"  as  to  be  capable 
of  thrusting  his  fingers  into  a  sugar-basin,  of  rolling 
about  his  huge  frame  in  company,  to  the  great  peril  of 
every  thing  around  him,  would  certainly  not  be  endured 
westward  of  Temple  Bar  ;  and  none  but  Boswell  could 
be  mean  enough  to  put  up  with  his  vulgar  arrogance. 

We  listened  with  patience  so  long  as  the  bard  was  dis- 
paraging his  brother  ;  but  when  the  minnow  of  litera- 
ture had  the  audacity  to  assail  the  Triton  of  erudition, 
to  use  an  elegant  Scotticism — our  corruption  rose,  and 
though  the  njcmory  of  the  doctor  bad  been  reviled  no 
less  by  the  bard  than  the  gentleman  just  spoken  of,  we 
could  not  help  expressing  an  opinion  in  an  audible  voice, 
that  it  was  something  after  all  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  a 
lion,  but  to  be  gnawed  to  death  by  a  rat,  was  too  loath- 
some a  fate  for  the  worst  malefactor. 

That  an  author  of  tlie  doctor's  outward  man  and  un- 
compromising manners  would  cut  a  very  sorry  figure  in 
Holland  house,  is  very  possible.  If  Foscolo  got  into  ir- 
retrievable disgrace  for  standing  on  a  chair  inlhe  library 
to  reach  a  volume,  how  surely  would  the  doctor,  by 
some  unhappy  exploit,  some  sturdy  opinion  or  unfortu- 
nate disposition  of  his  members,  bring  the  vengeance  of 
ofFcnded  patronage,  and  outraged  delicacy,  on  his  head  1 

Nevertheless,  Johnson  was  not  behind  the  intelligence 
of  his  age,  though  his  manners  were  uncomf  remising, 
his  energy  of  cjiaracter  oftentimes  offensive,  his  person 
ungainly,  though  his  "  local  habitation"  had  been  even 
eastward  of  Temple  Bar,  and  though  his  "name"  has 
become  associated  in  some  minds  with  the  idea  of  a  re- 
cnndito  savage.  There  is  something  in  the  expression 
"  uncouth  appearance"  which  implies  vulgarity,  and 
therefore  is  it  that  one  like  Pope,  with  a  distorted  figure, 
or  like  Byron  with  a  deformed  foot,  is  less  subject  to 
disagreeable  observations,  than  one  so  "  unfashionably 
made  up"  as  the  great  lexicographer.  The  uneouthness 
of  Johnson's  appearance,  however,  was  the  effect  of  dis- 
ease, and  arose  from  no  natural  imperfection :  "  His 
countenance,"  Boswell  tells  us,  "  was  naturally  well  form- 
ed, till  he  unfortunately  became  afflicted  with  scrofula, 
which  disfigured  his  features,  and  so  injured  his  visual 
nerves,  that  he  completely  lost  the  sight  of  one  of  his 
eyes."  Miss  Seward  says,  that  "  when  at  the  free  school, 
he  appeared  a  huge,  over-grown,  mis-shapen  stripling, 
but  still  a  stupendous  stripling,  who  even  at  that  early 
life  maintained  his  opinions  with  sturdy  and  arrogant 
fierceness."  But  the  picture  is  overchai-ged,  and  is  pro- 
bably  painted  in  tlic  colours  of  his  subsequent  character. 
At  a  very  early  age  he  was  attacked  with  a  nervous  dis- 
order which  produced  twitchings  am^  convulsive  mo- 
tions of  the  limbs  that  continued  during  life,  and  which 
habits,  and 


been  noticed  and  ridiculed  ; 


origm  :  the  cause  was  unquestionably  the  disorder  c 
his  nervous  system.  The  violence  of  his  temper,  an 
the  gloom  which  overcast  his  religious  feelings  through 
out  his  life,  were  no  less  evidently  the  effects  of  tli>i 
morbid  irritability  which  ultimately  became  a  fixed  and 
permanent  hypochondria.  "  This  malady,"  says  his  hi 
ographer,  "  was  long  lurking  in  his  constitution,  and  to 
it  may  be  ascribed  many  of  his  peculiarities  in  after  life 
they  gathered  such  strength  in  his  twentietli  year  as  t< 
afflict  him  dreadfully.  Before  he  quitted  Lichfield,  he 
was  overwhehned  with  his  disorder,  with  perpetual  fret- 
fulness,  and  mental  despondency,  which  made  existence 
miserable.  From  this  malady  he  never  perfectly  i 
covered." 

So  great  was  the  dejection  of  his  spirits  about  tl 
period,  that  he  described  himself  at  times  as  being  unable 
to  distinguish  the  hour  upon  the  town-clock.     As  ho     ' 
vanecd  in  life  this  depression  increased  in  intensity,  and 
differed  very  little  from  the  early  symptoms  of  Cowper' 
malady  :  the  only  difference  was  in  the  quality  of  thi 
minds  which  the  disease  had  to  prey  upon ;  the  different 
powers  of  resistance  of  a  vigorous  and  a  vacillating  ' 
tellect.     On  one  occasion   Johnson  was  found   by  I 
.Adams  in  a  deplorable  condition,  sighing,  groaning,  a 
talking  to  himself,  and  restlessly  walking  Irom  room 
room ;  and  when  questioned  about  his  state,  declaring 
"  he  would  consent  to  have  a  limb  amputated  to  recovei 

Tiie  limits  which  separate  melancholy  from  madness 
were  brought  to  so  narrow  a  compass,  that  had 
malady  advanced  another  step,  it  is  lamentable  to  think 
that  its  mastery  over  the  powerful  mind  of  the  sufferer 
would  probably  have  been  permanent  and  complete. 
The  tortured  instrument  of  reason  was  wound  up  to  its 
highest  pitch,  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  jangle  the 
concord  of  its  sweet  sounds  but  another  impulse  of  hi 
disorder.  His  peace  was  wholly  destroyed  "by  doubt 
and  terrors :  he  speaks  of  his  past  life  as  a  barren  wasti 
of  his  time,  with  some  disorders  of  body  and  disturbance 
of  mind  very  near  to  madness.  "  His  melancholy,"  says 
Murphy,  "  was  a  constitutional  malady,  derived,  perhaps, 
from  his  father,  who  was  at  times  overcast  with  a  gloom 
that  bordered  on  insanity."  When  to  this  is  added,  that 
"Johnson  about  tlie  age  of  twenty,  drew  up  a  description  of 
his  infirmities  for  Dr.  Swinfen,  and  received  an  answ 
his  letter,  importing  that  the  symptoms  indicated  a  future 
privation  of  reason,  who  can  doubt  that  an  apprehension  of 
the  worst  calamity  that  can  befall  humanity  hung  over  his 
life,  like  the  sword  of  the  tyrant  suspended  over  his  he; 
No  one,  indeed,  can  wonder  that  this  terrible  prognostic 
of  insanity  should  cast  its  shadows  before  all  his  futun 
hopes  of  worldly  happiness  :  the  only  wonder  is,  that  c 
physician  could  be  found  so  ignorant  of  the  moral  dutie: 
of  his  calling,  or  so  reckless  of  the  feelings  of  a  melan 
choly  man,  as  to  imjil.ant  the  very  notion  in  his  miu< 
which  it  was  his  business  to  endeavour  to  eradicate  if 
already  fixed  there  ;  namely,  that  madness  was  to  be  the 
termination  of  his  disease.  Was  tljis  doctor  simple  enough 

lagine,  tliat  there  is  any  thing  in  genius  which  re 
ders  the  intellect  better  able  to  support  prospective  ev 
or  the  undisguised  prognosis  of  a  fearful  malady,  th; 
the  humble  faculties  of  an  ordinary  mind?  Simple  i 
deed  he  would  be  to  tJiink  so,  and  little  acquainted  wi 

But  the  error,  we  well  know,  is  daily  committed  by  tlie 
inexperienced,  of  supposing  that  literary  men  arc 
sessed  of  strength  of  mind  that  may  enable  them  to  rise 
superior  to  the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  the  common 
invalid,  and,  consequently,  that  all  reserve  is  to  be  laid 
aside,  and  the  real  condition  of  such  patients  freely  and 
fearlessly  exhibited  to  their  view.  This  is  a  great  mis- 
take: the  most  powerful  talents  are  generally  united 
with  the  acutest  sensibility,  and  in  dealing  with  such 
the  considerate  physician  has  to  encourage,  and 
not  to  depress,  the  invalid :  to  temper  candour  with  deli- 
cacy ;  and  firmness  above  all  things,  with  gentleness  of 
manner,  and  even  kindness  of  heart.  If  it  be  essential 
e  disease  more  than  another  for  the  physician  to 
land  the  confidence  of  his  patient,  to  engage  his  re- 
spect, and  to  convince  him  of  the  personal  interest  that 
is  taken  in  his  health  and  well-being — that  disease  is 
orbid  melancholy. 
Johnson  was  wont  to  tell  his  friends,  that  lie  iiilicrilcd 


"  a  vile  melancholy"  from  his  father,  which  made  him 
"  mad  all  his  life — or,  at  least,  not  sober."  Insanity  was 
the  constant  terror  of  hjs  life ;  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Swinfen 
haunted  him  like  a  spirit  of  evil  wherever  he  went ;  and 
at  the  very  period,  as  Boswell  obsyves,  when  he  was 
giving  the  world  proofs  of  no  ordinary  vigour  of  under- 
standing, he  actually  fancied  himself  insane,  or  in  a  state 
as  nearly  as  possible  approaching  to  it. 

Johnson's  malady  and  Cowper's  were  precisely  simi- 
lar in  the  early  period  of  each,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked ;  the  only  difference  was  in  the  strength  of  mind 
of  either  sufferer.  Cowper  at  once  surrendered  himself 
up  to  the  tyranny  of  his  disorder,  and  took  a  pleasure  in 
parading  the  chains  of  his  melancholy  before  the  eyes  of 
his  correspondents,  even  when  "  immuring  himself  at 
home  in  the  infected  atmosphere  of  his  own  enthusiasm  ;" 
while  Johnson  struggled  with  his  disease,  sometimes  in- 
deed in  a  spirit  of  ferocious  independence,  and  very  seldom 
complained  to  his  most  intimate  friends  of  his  "humili- 
ating malady."  In  no  point  was  the  vigour  of  his  intel- 
lect shown  in  so  strong  a  light  as  in  this  particular ;  for 
in  no  malady  is  there  so  great  a  disposition  to  complain 
of  the  sufferings  that  are  endured,  and  to  over-state  their 
intensity,  lest,  by  any  possibility,  they  should  be  under- 
rated  by  otliers. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


CONTINUED. 

Johnson's  disorder  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion) had  three  phases,  the  character  of  each  of  which 
distinguished  a  particular  period  of  his  career,  or  rather 
predominated  at  a  particular  period,  for  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  hues  of  each  were  not  occasionally  blended.  At 
twenty,  however,  his  despondency  was  of  a  religious 
kind :  about  forty-five  "  his  melancholy  was  at  its  me- 
ridian," and  then  had  the  shape  of  a  fierce  irritability, 
venting  itself  in  irascibility  of  temper,  and  fits  of  capri- 
cious arrogance. 

At  the  full  period  of  "  thrce-score  years  and  ten,"  the 
leading  symptom  of  his  hypochondria  was  "  the  appre- 
hension of  death,  and  every  day  appeared  to  aggravate 
his  terrors  of  the  grave."  This  %vas  "  the  black  dog" 
that  worried  him  to  the  last  moment.  Metastasio,  we 
are  told,  never  permitted  the  word  death  to  be  pronounc- 
ed in  his  presence  ;  and  Johnson  was  so  agitated  by  hav- 
ing the  subject  spoken  of  in  his  hearing,  that  on  one  oc- 
casion he  insulted  Boswell  for  introducing  the  topic  ; 
and  in  the  words  of  the  latter,  he  had  put  "his  head  into 
the  lion's  mouth  a  great  many  times  with  comparative 
safety,  but  at  last  had  it  bitten  off." 

"  For  many  years  before  his  death,"  says  Arthur  Mur- 
phy, "  so  terrible  was  the  prospect  of  death,  tliat  when 
he  was  not  disposed  to  enter  into  the  conversation  that 
was  going  forward,  whoever  sat  near  his  chair  might 
hear  him  lepcating  those  lines  of  Shakspearc — 
"  To  die  and  go  we  know  not  where." 

He  acknowledged  to  Boswell  he  never  had  a  moment 
in  which  death  was  not  teirible  to  him  ;  and  even  at  the 
age  of  sixtj'-nine  he  says  he  had  made  no  approaches  to 
a  state  in  which  he  could  look  upon  death  without  ter- 

At  seventy-five,  we  find  him  writing  fo  his  friends 
to  consult  all  the  eminent  physicians  of  their  acquaint- 
ance on  his  case.  To  his  kind  and  excellent  physician, 
Dr.  Brocklesby,  lie  writes,  "  I  am  loth  to  think  that  I 
grow  worse,'  but  cannot  prove  to  my  own  partiality  that 
I  grow  much  better.  Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  have  me  in 
your  thoughts,  and  mention  my  case  to  others  as  you 
have  opportunity."  Boswell,  at  the  same  time,  in  Scot- 
land, was  employed  in  consulting  the  most  eminent  phy- 
sicians of  that  country  for  him.  In  his  last  illness,  when 
a  friend  of  his  told  him  he  was  glad  to  see  him  looking 
better,  Johnson  seized  him  by  the  hand,  and  exclaimed, 
"  You  are  one  of  the  kindest  friends  I  ever  had."  It  is 
curious  to  observe  with  what  sophistry  he  sometimes  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  himself  and  others  of  the  salutary 
nature  of  his  excessive  terrors  on  this  head  :  he  tells  one 
friend  that  it  is  only  llie  best  men  who  tremble  at  the 
thoughts  of  futurity,  because  they  are  the  most  aware  of 
the  purity  of  that  jdace  which  they  hope  to  reach.  To 
mother,  he  writes  that  he  never  thought  confidence  with 
espcct  to  futurity,  any  part  of  the  character  of  a  brave, 
L  wise,  or  a  good  man.  His  executor.  Sir  John  Hav.rkins, 
vho  lets  no  opportunity  pass  to  blacken  his  character, 
speaks  of  his  fear  of  death  in  terms  which  imply  some 
le  of  extraordinary  magnitude  weighing  on  his  heart; 
as  with  difficulty,  he  says,  he  could  persuade  him  to 
■ute  a  will,  apparently  as  if  he  feared  his  doing  so 
kl  hasten  liis  dissolution.     Three  or  four  days  before 
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his  death,  he  declared  he  would  give  one  of  his  legs  for 
a  year  more  of  life.  When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sastres  eallcd 
upon  him,  Johnson  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and  exclaim- 
ed in  a  melancholy  tone,  "  Jam  moriturus  !"  But  the 
ruling  passion  of  his  disease  was  still  strong  in  death  ; 
for  at  his  own  suggestion,  when  his  surgeon  was  maldng 
slight  incisions  in  his  leg  with  the  idea  of  relieving  his 
dropsical  disorder,  Johnson  cried  out, "  Deeper,  deeper ;  I 
want  length  of  life,  and  you  are  airaid  of  giving  me  pain, 
which  I  do  not  value." 

"  On  the  very  last  day  of  his  existence,"  says  Murphy, 
"  the  desire  of  life  returned  with  all  its  former  vehe- 
mence; he  still  imagined  that  by  puncturing  liis  legs 
relief  might  be  obtained.  At  eight  in  the  morning  he 
tried  the  experiment,  but  no  water  followed."  If  John- 
son's fear  of  death  were  not  the  effect  of  disease,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  contemplate  his  conduct  either  in  sick- 
ness or  in  sorrow,  in  his  closet  or  in  his  death-bed,  with- 
out feelings  of  absolute  disgust.  What  other  sentiment 
could  be  entertained 

"  For  him  who  crawls  enamoured  of  decay. 
Clings  to  his  couch,  and  sickens  years  away," 
and  shudders  at  the  breath  of  every  word  which  reminds 
him  of  the  grave?  The  bravest  man  that  ever  lived  may 
not  encounter  death  without  fear,  nor  tlie  best  Christian 
envisage  eternity  with  unconcern;  but  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  the  feelings  of  either,  and  the  slavish 
terrors  of  a  coward  in  extremity.  There  is  a  distinc- 
tion, moreover,  which  is  still  more  worthy  of  observa- 
tion— the  wide  distinction  between  the  fear  of  death  that 
springs  from  an  inherent  baseness  of  disposition,  and  that 
apprehension  of  it  which  arises  from  the  depressing  in- 
fluence of  a  disease.  Who  can  doubt  tbat  Johnson's 
morbid  feelings  on  this  point  were  occasioned  by  hypo- 
chondria ?  and  what  medical  man,  at  least,  is  not  aware 
that  the  fear  of  death  is  as  inseparable  a  companion  o 
hypochondria  as  preternatural  heat  is  a  symptom  of  fever 

Wo  have  now  a  few  observations  to  make  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Johnson's  superstition ;  and  we  preface  them  witl 
an  observation  of  Melancthon,  which  deserves  the  atten. 
tion  of  all  literary  men.  "  Melancholy"  (says  this  amia 
ble  man,  who  had  been  himself  its  victim)  "  is  so  frequent 
and  troublesome  a  disease,  that  it  is  necessary  for  every 
body  to  know  its  accidents,  and  a  dangerous  thing  to  be 
ignorant  of  them."     One  of  these  "accidents"  ' 
found  the  ideas  of  possible  occurrences  with  those  of 
probable  events— a  disposition  to  embody  the  phantoms 
of  imagination,  to  clothe  visions  of  enthusiasm  in  forms 
cognizable  to  the  senses,  and  familiar  to  the  sight;  in  short 
to  give  to  "airy  nothings  a  local  habitation  and  a  name." 
This  disposition  was  the  secret  of  Rousseau's  phantom, 
tliat  scarcely  ever  quitted  him  for  a  day  ;  of  Luther's  de. 
mons,  with  whom  he  communed  in  the  solitude  of  h' 
study ;  of  Cowper's  messenger,  bearing  the  sentence  of 
eternal  reprobation;  of  Tasso's  spirits  gliding  on  a  si 
beam  ;  of  Mozart's  "  man  in  black,"  the  harbinger  of 
death,  who  visited  his  dwelling  a   few  days  before  his 
decease;  and    of  Johnson's   belief  in  tile  existence  of 
ghosts,  and  the  ministering  agency  of  departed  spirits. 
His  sentiments  on  these  subjects,  though  expressed  ■"  - 
work  of  fiction,  are  well  known  to  have  been  his  di 
rate  opinions.     "  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more  I  will 
not  undertake  to  maintain  against  the  concurrent  i 
unvaried  testimony  of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations.    Tli 
are  no  people,  rude  or  learned,  among  whom  apparitions 
of  the  dead  are  not  related  or  believed,     'i'his  opinion, 
which  perhaps  prevails   as  far  as  human  nature  is  dif- 
fused, could  become  universal  only  by  its  truth." 

This  is  the  language  of  the  hypochondriac,  not  of  the 
moralist,  who  in  the  exercise  of  a  sober  judgment  must 
have  known  that  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  expe- 
rience and  philosophy  was  opposed  to  the  opijiion  that 
those  who  are  once  buried  are  seen  again  in  this  world. 
There  are  many  of  what  are  called  the  peculiarities 
of  Johnson's  superstition,  which  excite  surprise,  but  are 
not  generally  known  to  be  the  eharaeteristie  symptoms 
of  hypochondria.  "  He  had  one  peculiarity,"  says  Bos 
well,  "  of  which  none  of  his  friends  ever  ventured  to  as! 
an  explanation.  This  was  an  anxious  care  to  go  out  o) 
in  at  a  door,  or  passage,  by  a  certain  number  of  steps  from 
a  certain  point,  so  as  that  either  his  right  or  left  foot, 
forget  which,  should  constantly  make  the  first  actual 
movement.  Thus,  upon  innumerable  occasions,  1  have 
seen  him  suddenly  stop,  and  then  seem  to  count  his  steps 
with  deep  earnestness,  and  when  he  had  neglected 
gone  wrong,  in  this  sort  of  magical  movement,  I  h 
seen  him  go  back  again,  put  himself  in  a  proper  posture 
to  begin  the  ceremony,  and  having  gone  througl:  " 
break  from  his  abstraction,  walk  briskly  on,  and  joir 
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go  a  long  way  about  rather  than  cross  a  particular  alley." 

His  piety,  we  are  told  by  Murphy,  in  some  instances 

bordered  on  superstition,  that  he  thought  it  not  more 

ore  that  there  should  be  evil  spirits  than  evil  men ; 

and  even  that  the  question  of  second  sight  held  him  in 

suspense.     He  was  likewise  in  the  habit  of  imposing  on 

liimself  voluntary  penance  for  every  little  defect,  going 

through  the  day  with  only  one  cup  of  tea  without  milk, 

id  at  other  times  abstaining  from  animal  food. 

He  appears  likewise  to  have  had  a  superstitious  no- 

Dn  of  the  efficacy  of  repeating  a  detached  sentence  of 

prayer  over  and   over,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a 

urkish  devotee,  who  limits  himself  daily  to  the  repeti- 

on  of  a  particular  verse  of  the  Koran.     "  His  friend, 

Mr.  Davies,"  says  Boswell,  "  of  whom  Churchill  says, 

that  Davies  hath  a  very  pretty  wife,'  when  Johnson 

began  his   repetition  of  '  lead  us  not  into  temptation,' 

'  to  whisper  Mrs.  Davies,  'you,  my  dear,  are  the  cause 

of  this.'  "     Many  of  these  habits,  however,  if  they  were 

weaknesses,  were  the  weaknesses  of  a  pious  and  a  good 

nan,  and  were  the  result  of  early  religious  impression 

nstilled  into  his  mind  by  his  mother  "  with  assiduity, 

lut,  in  his  opinion,  "  not  with  judgment."     Sunday,  he 

aid,  was  a  heavy  day  to  him  :  when  he  was  a  boy  he 

vas   confined  on  that  day  to  the  perusal  of  the  Whole 

Duty  of  Man,  from  a  great  part  of  which  he  could  derive 

struction.     "  A  boy,"   he  says,  "  should  be  intio, 

duced  to  such  books  by  having  his  attention  directed  to. 

he  arrangement,  to  the  style,  and  otiier  excellences 

omposition  ;  that  the  mind  being  thus  engaged  by 

musing  variety  of  objects,  may  not  grow  weary."     Be 

his  as  it  m.ay,  his  superstitious  notions  and  observances 

were  encouraged,  if  not  caused,  by  his  disease. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

JOHNSON  CONTINUED. 

ndofatigable  Burton  has  ransacked  i 


companion. 


■'  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  observed  1 


The  indefatigable  Burton  has  ransacked  all  medical 
uthorities  ancient  and  modern,   for  the  symptoms  ol 
hypochondria;  and  amongst  those  he  has  enumerated 
there  is  not  one  of  Johnson's    miscalled    peculiarities 
which  is  not  to  be  found.     "Many  of  these  melancholy 
says   Burton,   "  are  sad,    and  not  fearful — some 
fearful  and  not  sad." (Johnson,  for  instance,  groan- 
ing in  his  chamber,  as  Dr.  Adams  found  him,  and  at 
another  period  knocking  down  a  bookseller  in  his  own 
shop.)     "Some  fear  death,  and  yet,  in  a  contrary  hu- 
mour, make  away    with   themselves."      (Johnson,   in- 
deed, did  not  commit  suicide,  but  his  fear  of  death  was 
never  surpassed.)     "  Others  are  troubled  witii  scruples 
of  conscience,  distrusting  God's  mercies,  thinking  the 
devil  will  have  them,  and  making  great  lamentations." 
(Similar  qualms  and  apprehensions  harassed  the  doctor 
to  his  latest  hour.)     "  One  durst  not  walk  alono  from 
home  for  fear  he  should  swoon  or  die."     (The  terror  of 
such  an  occurrence  probably  contributed  to  confine  the 
great  moralist  for  so   many" years  to  his  beloved  Fleet 
Street.)     "  A  second  fears  all   old  women  as  witches, 
and  every  black  dog  or  cat  he  sees  he  suspecteth  to  be  a 
devil."     (Whether  he  believed    in  the  witchery  of  old 
women,  or  young,  we  know  not,  but  he  was  unwilling 
however   to  deny  their  power,  and  the  black  dog  that 
worried  him  at  home  was  the  demon  of  hypochondria.) 
A  third  dares  not  go  over  a  bridge,  or   come  near  a 
pool,  rock,  or  steep  hill."     (Johnson   dared  not  pass  a 
■  ;ular  alley  in  Leicester  Square.)     "  The  terror  of 
particular  death  troubles  others — they  are  troubled 
ad  as  if  they  had   committed  a  murder."     (Ti 
constant  dread  of  insanity  we  have  already  noticed,  and 
construction  put  on  his  expressions  of  remorse  by 
John  Hawkins.)     "Some  look  as  if  they  had  just 
e  out  of  the  den  of  Trophonius,  and  though  they 
laugh  many  times,  and  look  extraordinary  merry,  yet 

re  they  extremely  lumpish  again  in  a  minute  ;  dull  ar 
heavy,  semd  ct  simuU  sad  and  merry,  but  most  part  sad 
(The  den  of  Trophonius  was  his  gloomy  abode  in  " 
Court,  whence  he  sallied  forth  at  night-fall,  on  his 
to  the  Mitre,  and  the  gaiety  and  gloom  have  a  pai 
in  the  stale  of  his  spirits  when  at  the  university, 
as  extorted  the  melancholy  denial  to  Dr.  Adams  of 
ing  been  a  "  gay  and  frolicsome  fellow"  at  eollcgi 
sir,  I  was  mad,  and  violent,  but  it  was  bitterncsi 
they  mistook  for  frolic.")  "  Yet,  for 
Button,  summing  up  his  account  of  the  "  madness  of 
melancholy,"  in  the  words  of  an  old  author,  "  in  all 
these  things  these  people  may  be  wise,  staid,  discreet, 
and  do  nothing  unbeseeming  llioir  dignity,  place,  or 
person — this  foolish  and  ridiculous  fear  excepted,  which 
continually  tortures  and  crucifies  their  souls." 

The  habits  of  Dr.  Johnson  were  most  unfavourable 


to  health — he  was  a  late  riser,  aiarge  eater,  indolent  and 
ve.  In  the  intervals  of  his  disorder  he  laboured 
for  a  time  to  counteract  the  effects  of  these  habits,  and 
he  so  far  succeeded  in  controlling  his  disease  as  to  be 
able  to  divert  those  distressing  thoughts,  which  it  was 
folly,  ho  said,  to  combat  with.  To  think  them  down, 
he  told  Boswell,  was  impossible,  but  to  acquire  the 
power  of  managing  the  mind  he  looked  upon  as  an  art, 
that  might  be  attained  in  a  great  degree  by  experience 
d  exercise.  "  Upon  the  first  attack  of  his  disorder," 
says  Boswell,  "  he  strove  to  overcome  it  by  forcible  exer- 
tion, and  frequently  walked  to  Birmingham  and  back 
again,  and  tried  many  other  expedients,  but  all  in  vain  ; 
his  expression  to  me  was,  '  I  did  not  then  know  how  to 
manage  my  disorder.'"  One  of  the  ways  he  proposed 
accomplishing  this  end  was  by  continually  occupying 
his  mind,  without  fatiguing  it,  either  by  day,  repeating 
certain  words,  in  counting  a  certain  number  of  steps; 
or  at  night,  when  wakefully  disturbed,  by  burning  a 
lamp  in  his  bed-room,  taking  a  book,  and  thus  compos- 
ing himself  to  rest.  His  grand  precept  was,  "  if  you 
are  idle  be  not  solitary,  if  you  are  solitary  be  not  idle." 
The  great  secret,  however,  of  this  management  of  mind 
appears  to  have  been  a  periodical  fit  of  abstinence,  per- 
severed in  so  long  as  the  violence  of  any  new  attack  of 
his  malady  was  upon  him.  He  was  far  from  temperate 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  ;  he  could  drink  his  three 
bottles  of  wine,  he  says,  and  not  be  the  worse  for  it;  the 
capacity  of  his  stomach  we  doubt  not,  but  its  invulnera- 
bility is  very  questionable.  The  doctor,  like  the  "  great 
child  of  honour,"  was  a  "  man  of  an  unbounded  stomach." 
Generally  speaking,  he  fed  grossly  ;  he  even  boasted  of 
his  veneration  for  good  living,  and  spoke  of  "  one  un- 
mindful of  his  belly  as  likely  to  be  unmindful  of  every 
thing  else."  He  sometimes  talked  with  contempt  of 
people  gratifying  their  palates.  Yet,  when  at  table, 
Boswell  says,  "  he  n  as  totally  absorbed  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  moment ;  his  looks  were  riveted  to  his 
plate,  nor  would  he  hardly  speak  a  word,  or  pay  any 
attention  to  what  was  said  by  others  till  he  had  satisfi- 
ed his  appetite,  which  was  so  fierce,  and  indulged  with 
such  intenseness,  that  while  in  the  act  of  eating,  the 
1  of  his  forehead  swelled,  and  the  perspiration  on 
his  features  was  visible."  Nothing  could  induce  him  to 
I  an  evening  conversazione,  where  there  were  no 
refreshments.  "  It  will  never  do,  sir;  a  man  does  not 
ke  to  go  to  a  place  from  which  he  comes  out  exactly 
3  he  went  in."  There  can  be  very  little  doubt  but 
that  he  aggravated  his  disorder  by  improper  living,  and 
k  more  port  wine  than  was  likely  to  be  of  service 
man  of  sedentary  habits — this  was  his  favourite 
potation.  "  Bordeaux  was  a  wine,"  he  said,  "in  which 
a  man  might  be  drowned  before  it  made  him  drunk;  no 
claret  for  me,  sir— poor  stuff— it  is  the  liquor  for  boys  ; 
Port  is  the  drink  for  men." 
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At  fifty,  however,  his  increasing  ailments  obliged 
him  to  give  up  wine  altogether  for  near  twenty  year.^ 
but  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  he  returned  again  to  the 
use  of  it.  "  Still  every  thing  about  his  character,"  says 
Boswell,  "  was  forcible  and  violent,  there  never  was  any 
moderation;  many  a  day  did  he  fast,  many  a  day  did  he 
refrain  from  wine  ;  but  when  he  did  eat,  it  was  voraci- 
ously— when  he  did  drink,  it  was  copiously."  During 
the  period  that  he  abstained  from  wine,  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  use  of  tea,  but  he  was  as  intemperate  a  tea- 
drinker,  as  he  had  been  formerly  a  wine-bibber.  "  The 
quantities,"  says  Boswell,  "  which  he  drank  of  it  at  all 
hours  was  so  great,  that  his  nerves  must  have  been  un- 
commonly strong  not  to  have  been  extremely  relaxed  by 
such  an  immoderate  use  of  it."  But,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  injurious  of  his  habits  was  the  late  hours,  at 
all  periods  of  his  life,  that  ho  was  in  the  habit  of  keep- 
ing. Like  all  hypochondriacs,  he  was  a  bad  sleeper, 
and  when  sleepless  he  was  accustomed,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  to  read  in  bed  like  a  Turk" — not  one  of  the 
doctor's  happiest  similes  by  the  way  :— the  Turk 
neither  reads  in  bed  nor  out  of  it.     In  one  of  his  letters, 

a  morning  bed.' 
we  aro  told  by  Murphy,  "  that  he  and  Savage  walked 
round  Grosvcnor  Square  till  four  in  the  morning;  in  the 
course  of  their  conversation  reforming  the  world,  &c. 
until  fatigued  at  length  they  began  to  feel  the  want  of 
refreshment,  but  could  not  muster  more  than  four-pence 
halfpenny."  There  is  a  trifling  inaccuracy  in  this 
account ;  St.  James's,  and  not  Grosvonor  Square,  was 
the  scene  of  their  nocturnal  ramble.  Poor  Savage  has 
been  unjustly  charged  with  being  the  cause  of  all  the 
doctor's  disorders,  but  at  the  rfgc  of  forty-three  we  find 
him  as  disposed  as  ever  for  a  ramble  at  unseasonable 


uclerk  and  Langlon  rapped 
him  up  at  throe  in  the  morning,  to  prevail  on  him  to 
accompany  them.  "  The  doctor,"  says  Boswell,  "  made 
his  appearance  in  his  shirt,  with  his  little  black  wig  on 
the  top  of  his  head  instead  of  a  night-cap,  and  a  poker 
in  his  hand,  imagining  that  some  ruffians  had  come  to 
attack  him  ;  when  lie  discovered  who  they  were,  and 
what  their  errand,  he  smiled  with  great  good  humour 
and  agreed  to  Ihi-ir  proposal.  'What!  is  it  you,  you 
dogs  ;  I'll  have  a  frisk  with  you.'  "  These  habits,  and 
the  e.tcesscs  they  led  to,  were  the  fuel  which  fed  his 
Iiypochnndria  ;  his  occasional  abstmence  the  damper 
which  every  now  and  then  controlled  its  fury. 

On  his  first  arrival  in  London,  abstemiousness  was 
forced  upon  him  by  poverty,  and  in  all  probability  it  was 
his  temperance  at  that  critical  period  of  his  disorder,  that 
enabled  him  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  bodily  vigour  which  he 
might  not  have  otherwise  possessed.  The  man  who 
could  style  himself  Impransus,  in  his  application  to  a 
publisher,  or  who  was  so  reduced  as  to  be  arrested  for  a 
debt  of  five  pounds,  for  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
could  not  have  been  very  luxurious  in  his  living.  Yet 
this  was  one  of  "  the  sweet  uses  of  adversity,"  he  might 
then  have  little  dreamt  of,  for  the  necessary  abstemious- 
ness he  then  practised,  gave  his  constitution  time  to  re- 
pair its  shattered  energies,  and  to  invigorate  him  for  a 
long  and  arduous  campaign  in  the  literary  world.  Sub- 
sequently, when  the  gloom  of  his  disorder  drove  him  into 
company  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  his  own  sad 
thoughts,  he  contracted  habits  of  conviviality ,  and  to  use 
one  of  his  own  grandiloquent  terms,  of  gulosity,  which 
rendered  his  vigils  not  only  pleasing  to  the  rosy  god,  but 
his  taste  for  the  good  things  of  the  table,  a  passion  which 
"  a'whole  synod  of  cooks"  could  hardly  gratify.  Poor 
Boswell  complained  that  he  was  half  killed  with  his  ir- 
regularities in  the  doctor's  company.  Port,  and  late 
hours  with  Johnson,  had  ruined  his  nerves  ;  hut  Iiis 
friend  consoled  him  with  the  assurance  that  it  was  bettor 
to  be  palsied  at  eighteen,  than  not  keep  company  with 

Quo  arl  vinum,  Johnson  loved  his  wine  probably  better 
tlian  Burns  did  his  whiskey ;  our  great  moralist  loved  it 
for  its  flavour,  but  the  unfortunate  bard  liked  it  for  its 
effects.  The  one  flew  to  it  for  enjoyment,  the  other  for 
relief;  it  was  the  difference  between  food  and  physic — 
between  mirth  and  madness.  The  power  of  abstaining 
from  "the  inordinate  cup  that  is  unblessed"  contrasts  the 
vigor  of  Johnson's  mind  with  the  lamentable  weakness 
of  Burns:  the  one  could  not  abstain  for  a  single  day, 
while  the  other  could  give  up  his  wine  for  twenty  years, 
although  he  seemed  to  think  not  a  little  of  the  depriva- 
tion. It  was  a  great  deduction,  he  told  Boswell,  from 
the  pleasures  of  life,  not  to  drink  wine. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

JOHNSON  CO.NTINUF.D. 

His  health  began  to  break  down  about  fifteen  years 
before  his  death.  "  In  1766,  his  constitution,"  says  Mur- 
phy, "  seemed  to  be  in  a  rapid  decline,  and  that  morbid 
melancholy  which  often  clouded  his  understanding,  came 
npon  him  with  a  deeper  gloom  than  ever.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thrale  paid  him  a  visit  in  this  situation,  and  found  him 
on  his  knees  with  a  clergyman,  beseeching  God  to  con- 
tinue to  him  the  use  of  his  understanding."  From  this 
period  to  his  seventy-third  year  his  fits  of  melancholy 
were  frequent  and  severe,  though  he  continued  to  go  into 
Bociety  as  before  ;  but  lively  as  his  conversation  was  at 
all  times,  his  gaiety,  he  said,  was  all  on  the  outside.  "  I 
may  be  cracking  rny  jokes,  and  yet  cursing  the  sun — 
sun,  how  [  hate  thy  beams  !" 

In  1783,  he  complains  of  being  "afflicted  with  a  very 
irksome  and  severe  disorder,  that  his  respiration  was  im- 
peded, and  much  blood  had  been  taken  away."  His  dis- 
order was  asthma:  it  appears  that  he  was  repeatedly 
blooded  for  it,  and  subsequently  the  only  relief  he  could 
obtain  was  by  the  daily  use  of  opium  to  the  extent  of 
three  or  four  grains.  The  propriety  of  this  bleeding,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three,  for  a  spasmodic  malady,  which 
was  capabfe  of  being  relieved  by  opium,  is  more  than 
questionable  ;  there  can,  indeed,  be  very  little  doubt  that 
it  was  fatal  to  the  powers  of  his  constitution,  and  that  the 
palsy  and  dropsy  which  very  soon  ensued,  were  the  ef- 
fects of  the  debility  so  great  a  loss  of  blood  occasioned. 
The  diseases  of  old  men  whose  vital  energies  have  been 
expended  in  literary  pursuits  are  seldom  to  be  remedied 
by  the  lancet,  and  when  employed  in  such  cases,  it  is 
very  often  "  the  little  instrument  of  mighty  mischief," 
which  Reid  has  termed  it.  About  a  year  after  his  first 
attack  of  asthma,  during  which  time  he  was  fre- 
quently bled  for  the  disorder,  he  was  seized  with  paraly- 
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sis,  that  malady  which  literary  men  more  than  any 
any  others  have  reason  to  guard  against.  The  vigour  of 
his  g:rcat  mind  was  manifested  on  this  occasion  in  com- 
municating the  intelligence  of  his  calamity  to  one  of  his 
friends.  A  few  hours  only  after  his  attack,  while  he  was 
deprived  of  speech,  and  of  the  power  of  moving  from  his 
bed,  he  so  far  triumphed  over  his  infirmities  as  to  write 
to  Dr.  Taylor  the  following  account  of  his  condition.  "  It 
has  pleased  God,  by  a  paralytic  stroke  in  the  night,  to  de- 
prive me  of  speech.  I  am  very  desirous  of  Dr.  Heber- 
den's  assistance,  as  I  think  my  case  is  not  past  remedy. 
Let  me  see  you  as  soon  as  it  is  possible;  bring  Dr.  He- 
berden  with  you,  if  you  can  ;  but  come  yourself  at  all 
events.  I  am  glad  you  are  so  well,  when  I  am  so  dread- 
fully attacked.  I  think  that  by  a  speedy  application  of 
stimulants,  much  may  be  done.  I  question  if  a  vomit, 
vigorous  and  rough,  would  not  rouse  the  organs  of  speech 
tojaction.  As  it'is  too  early  to  send,  I  will  try  to  recol- 
lect what  I  can  that  may  be  suspected  to  have  brought 
on  this  dreadful  disease.  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
bleed  frequently  for  an  asthmatic  complaint,  but  have 
forborne  some  time  by  Dr.  Pepy's  persuasion,  who  per- 
ceived my  legs  beginning  to  swell." 

How  strongly  is  the  powerful  intellect  of  Johnson,  (yet 
unimpaired  by  his  disorder,)  shown  in  these  few  empha- 
lotis  !  The  urgency  of  the  case,  the  necessity  for 
prompt  assistance,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  debility 
that  had  been  brought  on  his  constitution  by  so  much 
depletion  ;  and  yet  what  extraordinary  ignorance  of  the 
common  principles  of  medicine  is  exhibited  in  the  reme- 
dial plan  he  proposes  for  his  relief!  The  merest  tyro 
the  medical  art  would  have  seen  nothing  in  the  ad- 
nistration  of  the  vomit  vigorous  and  rough,  but  the 
prospect  of  aggravated  danger,  of  increased  determination 
to  the  head,  and  even  of  sudden  death,  though  he  might 
vare  that  such  a  remedy  had  tiie  sanction  of  some 
recent  authorities. 

The  treatment  of  diseases  is  not,  however,  the  subject 
3  have  to  do  witli ;  we  have  only  noticed  a  circumstance 
hicli  proves  how  very  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  me- 
dicine, and  of  the  nature  of  a  disease  which  literary  men 
are  especially  subject  to,  the  most  learned  persons   are 
frequently  found  to  be. 

Johnson  survived  his  attack  of  paralysis  a  year  and  a 
half,  during  which  lime  he  laboured  under  a  complica- 
bf  disorders,  gout,  asthma,  and  dropsy,  which  ren- 
dered his  life  miserable,  but  yet  did  not  prevent  him  from 
performing  a  journey  to  his  native  town,  and  from  cnga- 
ing  on  his  return  in  his  literary  pursuits. 

Johnson  was  one  of  those  few  fortunate  children  of 
genius  who  have  not  to  complain  of  the  tardy  justice  of 
their  times :  his  great  merit  in  his  lifetime  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  and  public  as  well  as  private  admi- 
ration and  gratitude  were  not  limited  to  the  justice  that 
his  memory  was  entitled  to,  but  were  displayed  in  acts 
of  generosity  that  were  calculated  to  reward  the  exer- 
tions of  the  living  man,  and  to  increase  his  comforts  in 
sickness  and  distress.  There  was  no  subscription  at  his 
death  for  the  purchase  of  his  Bolt-court  tenement,  to  be- 
stow on  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  of  Lichfield,  and  her  descend- 
— there  was  no  appeal  made  to  tire  pockets  of  the 
,0  for  the  erection  of  a  pillar  to  perpetuate  his  fame  ; 
but  the  bounty  of  his  sovereign  was  extended  to  him  in 
his  indigence,  and  in  the  hour  of  sickness  the  beneficent 
hand  of  private  friendship  and  of  public  benevolence  was 
held  forth  to  him.  When  there  was  a  question  of  ena- 
bling him  to  visit  Italy  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
Lord  Thurlow,  we  are  told,  offered  five  hundred  pounds 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  journey  :  and  his  amiable 
physician.  Dr.  Brocklesby,  signified  his  intention  of  add- 
ing a  hundred  a  year  to  his  income  for  life,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  want  the  means  of  giving  to  the  rc- 
linderof  his  days  tranquillity  and  comfort.  The  con- 
ct  of  Brocklesby  was  worthy  of  the  just  and  elegant 
compliment  which  Johnson  paid  to  his  profession,  in  his 
life  of  Garth.  "  I  believe  every  man  has  found  in  phy- 
sicians great  liberality  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  very 
prompt  effusions  of  beneficence,  and  willingness  to  exert 
lucrative  art  where  there  is  no  hope  of  lucre." 
Johnson  continued  to  struggle  with  his  complaints  till 
the  latter  part  of  1784.  His  earnest  and  constant  prayer, 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  deliver  up  his  soul  uncloud- 
ed to  God,  was  granted :  he  died  in  his  perfect  senses,  re- 
signed to  his  situation,  at  peace  with  himself  and  in 
charity  with  all  men,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 

The  circumstances  that  we  have  noticed,  connected 
ith  the  disorder  of  this  great  and  good  man,  are  amply 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  many  striking  inconsistencies 
and  eccentricities  in  his  character  and  conduct,  were  oc 
sioned  by  disease,  or  fostered  by  its  influence.  His 
iginal  disorder,  it  is  evident,  was  a  scrofidous  affection, 
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which  in  early  life  debilitated  his  constitution,  and  gave 
that  predisposition  to  hypochondria  which  dogged  his 

Hahneman,  one  of  the  best  observers  of  disease  (what- 
ever his  character  as  a  pharmaceutical  theorist  may  be) 
that  medical  science  has  to  boast  of,  attributes  half  the 
disorders  of  humanity  to  a  scrofulous  or  scorbutic  taint  in 
the  constitution,  and  that  such  a  taint  is  calculated  to 
nurture  and  develope  the  seeds  of  an  hereditary  disease 
Kke  that  of  Johnson's  hypochondria,  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  At  all  events,  if  proof  were  requisite,  we  trust 
sufficient  has  been  adduced  to  show  that  Johnson's  fail- 
ings were  largely  influenced  by  the  infirmities  of  disease, 
and  were  foreign  to  the  original  complexion  of  his  dis- 
position and  the  character  of  his  noble  nature. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 


Every  quarter  of  a  century  a  revolution  takes  place  iu 
literary  taste,  the  old  idols  of  its  worship  are  displaced 
for  newer  effigies,  but  the  ancient  altars  are  only  over- 
thrown to  be  re-established  at  some  future  time,  and  to 
receive  the  homage  which  they  forfeited,  on  account  of 
the  fickleness  of  their  votaries,  and  not  in  consequence 
of  any  demerits  of  their  own. 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  Burns'  productions  that  his 
fame  should  altogether  set  aside  the  remembrance  of  his 
follies ;  yet  so  ably  and  so  philosophically  has  his  biogra- 
pher discharged  his  duty  to  the  public  and  to  the  indi- 
vidual, whose  genius  he  helped  to  immortalise,  and  so 
truly,  iu  the  spirit  of  a  philosophical  historian,  has  he 
traced  the  infirmities  of  Burns  to  their  real  origin,  that 
were  it  only  for  the  noble  eft'ort  to  vindicate  the-character 
of  genius,  Currie's  Life  of  Burns  would  still  deserve  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  biography  in  the 
English  language.  And  so  long  as  its  excellence  had 
the  freshness  of  a  new  performance  to  rccomniend  it  to 
the  public,  and  to  lay  hold  of  its  attention,  the  character 
of  Burns  was  treated  with  indulgence,  and  his  poetry  was 
ated. 
years  there  has  been  a  tendency,  in  litera- 
ry opinion,  to  underrate  tiie  merits  of  the  Scottish  bard, 
and  even  to  exaggerate  the  failings  of  the  man.  The 
vulgarity  of  his  errors  and  his  unfortunate  predilection 
for  pipes  and  punch-bowls,  it  is  incumbent  on  every  sober 
critic  to  reprobate.  Byron,  who,  in  his  aristocratic  mood, 
had  no  notion  of  a  poor  man  "  holding  the  patent  of  his 
honours  direct  from  God  Almighty,"  could  not  tolerate 
the  addiction  of  a  bard  to  such  ungentlemanly  habits, 
and  Burns  was,  therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  the  proud  lord,  a 
"  strange  compound  of  dirt  and  deity  ;"  but  his  lordship, 
at  the  time  of  the  observation,  was  in  one  of  his  fits  of 
outrageous  abstinence,  and  to  use  his  own  language,  "had 
no  more  charity  than  a  vinegar  i 

Bulwer  has  also  lately  joined 
exciseman.  It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  t 
credit  of  possessing  more  generosity  of  literary  feelings, 
and  less  of  the  jealousy  of  genius,  than  most  of  his  com- 
peers. 

Burns'  fame  has  certainly  declined  in  the  fashionable 
world;  but  if  it  be  any  consolation  to  his  spirit,  his  poet- 
ry cnntinues  as  popular  as  ever  with  the  poor.     Its  ex- 


imagination  can  hardly  associate  the  idea  of  poetry  with 
that  of  an  atmosphere  that  is  redolent  of  tobacco  smoke 
and  spirituous  liquors. 

The  frailties  of  Burns  are  unfortunately  too  glaring  to 
admit  of  palliation ;  but  manifest  as  they  are,  much  mis- 
apprehension we  are  persuaded  prevails  as  to  their  cha- 
racter ;  a  dog  with  a  bad  name  is  not  in  greater  peril  of 
a  halter,  than  a  poor  man's  errors  are  in  danger  of  excit- 
ing unmitigated  disgust. 

In  fashionable  morality  it  is  one  thing  to  drink  the 
"  inordinate  cup  that  is  unblessed"  of  claret  or  champagne, 
but  quite  another  to  "  put  an  enemy  in  the  mouth  to  steal 
away  the  senses"  in  the  shape  of  whisky ;  similar  effects 
may  arise  from  both,  but  the  odium  is  not  a  little  in  the 
quality,  and  not  the  quantity,  of  the  potation.  In  the 
parlance  of  convivial  gentlemen,  to  have  a  bout  at  the 
Clarendon  is  to  exceed  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  but 
to  commit  the  same  excess  in  a  country  ale-house,  is  to 
be  in  a  state  of  disgusting  intoxication.  There  is  no 
question,  however,  but  that  wine  is  a  "  more  gentlemanly 
tipple"  than  any  kind  of  ardent  spirits,  and  that  its  in- 
toxicating effect  is  an  '■^itmnhilis  insania^*  of  a  milder 
character  than  the  "  rabia  furibunda"  which  belongs  to 
the  latter.  The  excesses  of  the  wine-bibber,  moreover, 
are  generally  few  and  far  between,  while  those  of  the 
dram-drinker  arc  frequent,  and  infinitely  more  injurious 
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to  mind  and  body.  In  this  country  the  poor  man  is  de- 
barred the  use  of  wine ;  spirits  are  unfortunately  the  cheap- 
er stimulant ;  but  were  it  a  matter  of  choice,  he  might 
prefer  the  former,  as  well  as  the  French  and  Italian 
peasant. 

There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  which  deserves 
consideration  in  forming  any  comparative  estimate  of  in- 
temperate  habits.  Different  constitutions  are  differently^ 
eflected  by  the  same  excitants.  Johnson  could  boast  of 
drinking  his  three  bottles  of  port  wine  with  impunity 
but  the  doctor's  was  an  "  omni  vorantia  gvla."  Dr.  Par: 
could  master  two  without  any  inconvenience,  but  proba 
bly  had  Burns  dined  with  either  of  them,  he  would  have 
found  tlie  half  of  a  Scotch  pint  might  have  caused  hi; 
the  morning  "  to  have  remembered  a  mass  of  things,  but 
nought  distinctly,"  and  to  conclude  he  had  been  drinking 
the  "viniim  erroris  ab  ehriis  doctnribus  propinatum,"  as  St. 
Austin  denominates  another  inebriating  agent.  The  sin 
of  intemperance  is  certainly  the  same  whether  it  be  caus 
ed  by  one  bottle  or  three,  or  whetlier  the  alcohol  be  con- 
centrated in  one  form,  or  more  largely  diluted  in  another. 

In  Burns'  time  intemperance  was  much  more  common 
in  his  walk  of  life  than  it  now  is.  In  Pope's  day  we  fin(' 
not  a  few  of  his  most  celebrated  contemporaries  and  im 
mediate  predecessors  addicted  to  drunkenness.  "  Cow 
ley's  dcatli  (Pope  says)  was  occasioned  by  a  mean  accident 
while  his  great  friend  Dean  Pratt  was  on  a  visit  with  hi 
at  Chertsey.  They  had  been  together  to  see  a  neighboi 
of  Cowley's,  who  (according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times) 
made  them  too  welcome.  They  did  not  set  out  on  theii 
walk  home  till  it  was  too  late,  and  had  drank  so  deep, 
that  they  lay  out  in  the  iields  all  night.  This  gave  Cow- 
ley the  fever  that  carried  liim  off." 

Dryden,  like  Burns,  was  remarkable  for  sobriety  in 
early  life,  "  but  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  (says 
Dennis,)  he  was  much  acquainted  with  Addison, 
drank  with  him  even  more  than  he  ever  used  to  do,  pro- 
bably so  far  as  to  hasten  his  end."  Yet  in  his  case,  as 
Byron's,  wine  seems  to  have  had  no  exhilarating  influ- 
ence. Speaking  of  his  melancholy,  he  says,  "Nor  wine 
nor  love  could  make  mc  gay."  And  Byron  speaks  of 
wine  making  him  "savage  instead  of  mirthful." 

Parnell,  also,  (on  Pope's  authority,)  "  was  a  great  fol 
lower  of  drams,  and  strangely  open  and  scandalous  in  hi 
debaucheries,  (his  excesses,  however,  only  commenced 
ai^er  the  death  of  his  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,) 
and  "  those  helps,"  he  adds,  that  sorrow  first  called  in  for 
assistance,  habit  soon  rendered  necessary,  and  he  died  in 
his  thirty -sixth  year,  in  some  measure  a  martyr  to  conju- 
gal fidelity,  somewhat  we  presume  in  the  way 

"  Of  Lord  Mount-Cofiec.house,  the  British  peer, 
Wlio  died  of  love  with  wine  last  year." 

But  anotlicr  account  describes  Parnell's  taking  to  drun- 
kenness on  account  of  his  prospect  declining  as  a  preach- 
er at  the  queen's  death,  "  and  so  ha  became  a  sot,  and 
finished  his  existence." 

Churchill  was  found  drunk  on  a  dunghill. 

Prior,  according  to  Spencer,  "  used  to  bury  himself  for 
whole  days  and  nights  together  with  a  poor  mean  crea- 
ture,  his  celebrated  Chloe,"  who,  unlike  Ronsard's  Cas- 
Sandra,  was  the  bar-maid  of  the  house  he  frequented 
And  even  Pope,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  King,  hastened  his 
end  by  drinking  spirits. 

Precedents,  however,  are  no  plea  for  crim=,  and  to 
multiply  them  would  be  useless  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  deprecate  the  infliction  of  an  excessive  penalty  ' 
a  single  instance,  because  the  latest  though  not  perha 
the  most  enormous. 

If  Burns'  irregularity  deserved  the  name  of  habitual 
intemperance,  it  was  only  during  the  latter  years  of  hi 
life.  Till  his  lliree-and-twentieth  year,  he  was  remarkable 
for  his  sobriety,  no  less  than  for  the  modesty  of  his  be 
haviour.  Had  he  continued  at  the  plough,  in  all  proba 
bility  he  would  have  remained  a  stranger  to  the  vices  that 
his  new  career  unfortunately  led  him  into.  It  was  only 
(he  tells  us,)  when  he  became  an  author,  that  he  got  ac 
customed  to  excess,  and  when  his  friends  made  him  ar 
exciseman,  that  his  casual  indulgence  in  convivial  plea- 
sures acquired  the  dominion  of  a  settled  habit. 

In  early  life  he  laboured  under  a  disorder  of  the  sto- 
mach, accompanied  by  palpitations  of  the  heart,  depres- 
sion of  the  spirits,  and  nervous  pains  in  the  liead,  the 
nature  of  which  he  never  appears  to  have  understood,  but 
which  evidently  arose  from  dyspepsia.  These  suflferings, 
be  it  remembered,  are  complained  of  in  his  latter  years 
before  he  had  committed  any  excess;  and  so  far  from  be- 
ing the  consequence  of  intemperance,  as  they  are  gene- 
rally  considered  to  have  been,  the  exhaustion  they  pro- 
duced was  probably  the  cause  which  drove  him  in  his 
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moments  of  hypochondria,  to  the  excitement  of  the  bottle 
for  a  temporary  pallialion  of  his  symptoms. 

but  a  dyspeptic  man,  who  is  acquainted  with 
martyrdom  of  the  disease,  can  understand  the 
degree  of  exhaustion  towhich  tlie  mind  is  reduced, and  the 
insupportable  sense  of  sinking  in  every  organ  of  the  body 
which  drives  tlie  sufferer  to  the  use  of  stimulants  of  one 
kind  or  another.  Whether  wine,  alcohol,  ammonia,  or  the 
black  drop,  it  is  still  the  want  of  a  remedy,  and  not  the 
of  the  indulgence  which  sends  the  hypochondriac 
to  that  stimulant  for  relief. 

In  one  of  Burns'  letters  to  Dr.  Moore,  he  mentions 
being  confined  by  some  lingering  complaints  originating 
in  the  stomach,  and  his  constitutional  melancholy  being 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  for  three  months  he  was 
in  a  state  of  mind  scarcely  to  be  envied  by  the  hopeless 
wretches  who  had  received  their  final  mittimus.  From 
the  period  of  his  first  committing  "the  sin  of  rhyme," 
which  was  a  little  previous  to  his  sixteenth  year,  to  the 
age  of  three-and-twenty,  the  excitement  of  the  tender 
passion,  which  he  appears  to  have  felt  not  unfrequently 
in  the  fits  of  his  hypochondria,  seem  to  have  had  the  ef- 
fect of  soothing  the  dejection,  which  in  later  life  he  em- 
ployed other  means  to  alleviate. 

His  biographer  has  noticed,  as  a  curious  fact,  that  his 
melancholy  was  always  banished  in  the  presence  of  wo 
men.  "  In  his  youth,"  we  are  told  by  his  brother  Gilbert 
"he  was  constantly  the  victim  of  some  fair  enslaver;  but 
these  connections  were  governed  by  the  strictest  rules  of 
virtue  and  modesty,  from  wliich  he  never  deviated  till  his 
twenty-third  year.  He  was  only  anxious  to  be  in  a  situa- 
tion to  marry:  nor  do  I  recollect,"  he  says,  "  till  towards 
the  era  of  his  commencing  author,  when  his  growing 
celebrity  occasioned  his  being  often  in  company,  to  have 
ever  seen  him  intoxicated,  nor  was  he  at  all  given  Ic 
drinking.  No  sooner,  however,  was  he  led  into  intem- 
perance than  his  disorder  became  aggravated,  and  his 
dejection,  from  being  a  casual  occurrence,  became  con- 
tinual." 

"  The  gaiety,"  says  Currie,  "  pf  many  of  Burns'  writ- 
ings, and  the  lively  and  even  cheerful  colouring  with 
which  he  has  portrayed  his  own  character,  may  lead 
some  persons  to  suppose  that  the  melancholy  which  hung 
over  him  toward  the  end  of  his  days  was  not  an  original 
part  of  his  constitution.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  indeed, 
that  this  melancholy  acquired  a  darker  hue  in  the  pro- 
gress of  his  life;  but  independent  of  bis  own  and  his  bro- 
ther's testimony,  evidence  is  to  be  found  among  his  papers 
that  he  was  subject  very  early  to  those  depressions  of 
mind  which  are,  perhaps,  not  wholly  separable  from  the 
sensibility  of  genius,  but  which  in  him  arose  to  an  ex 
traordinary  degree." 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  writes  to  his  father,  "  that 
the  weakness  of  his  nerves  has  -so  debilitated  his  mind 
that  he  dare  not  review  past  events,  nor  look  forward  into 
futurity,  for  the  least  anxiety  or  perturbation  in  his  head 
produced  most  unhappy  effects  on  his  whole  frame. '^ 
This  was  previous  to  his  intemperance. 

In- 1787  Dugald  Stewart  occasionally  saw  him  in  Ayr- 
shire; "and  notwithstanding,"  says  the  professor,  "the 
various  reports  I  heard  during  the  preceding  winter  o; 
Burns'  predilection  for  convivial  and  not  very  select  so- 
ciety, I  should  have  concluded  in  favour  of  his  habits  of 
sobriety  from  all  of  him  that  ever  fell  under  my 
servation:  he  told  me  indeed  himself,  that  the  weakness 
of  his  stomach  was  such  as  to  deprive  him  entirely  of  any 
merit  in  his  temperance.     I  was,  however,  somewl 
alarmed  about  the  effects  of  his  now  sedentary  and  lu: 
rious  life,  when  he  confessed  to    me,  the  first  night  he 
spent  ill  my  house,  after  his  winter's  campaign  in  to\ 
that  he  had  been  disturbed,  when  in  bed,  by  a  palpital 
of  the  heart,  which  he  said  was  a  complaint  to  which 
had  of  late  become  subject." 

His  winter  campaign  in  town  had  been  injurious 
deed  to  his  habits,  and  he  was  so  conscious  of  the  perils 
he  was  daily  encountering,  as  to  be  desirous  of  fleeing 
from  the  scene  of  temptation- 
Having  settled  with  his  publisher.  Burns  found  himself 
'      Svc  hundred  pounds,  two  hundred     ' 
tely  lent  to  his  brother,  who  had  taki 
upon  himself  the  support  of  their  aged  mother;  with  the 
remainder  of  his  money  he  purchased  the  farm  of  Ell' 
land,  on  which  he  determined  to  settle  himself  for  life, 
His  first  act  was  to  legalise  his  union  with  the  object  of 
his  early  attachment,  which    union   then  imperatively 
called  for  a  public  declaration  of  marriage. 

The  natural  fickleness  of  his  disposition,  however, 
soon  manifested  in  his  new  career;  and  he  had  hardly 
entered  upon  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  country  life  be- 
fore he  pined  after  the  distinction  of  a  maiden  author's 
brief  reign  in  literary  society.    The  state  of  his  feelings 


may  be  gathered  at  the  time  from  his  common-place 

book.     "  This  is  now  the  third  day  that  I  have  been  in 

this  country.     LordI   what  is  man?     What  a  bustling 

little  bundle  of  passions,  appetites,  ideas  and  fancies! — 

what  a  capricious  kind  of  existence  he  has  here  I     I 

such  a  coward  in  life — so  tired  in  the  service,  that  I 

would  almost  at  any  time,  with  Milton's  Adam, 

"  *  Gladly  lay  me  in  my  mother's  lap  at  ease.'  " 

His  application  to  the  cares  and  labours  of  his  farm, 

(says  Currie,)  was  interrupted  by  several  visits  to  his 

family  in   Ayrshire,  and  as  (he  distance  was  too  great 

single  day's  journey,  he  sometimes  fell  into  cuni- 

pany,  and  forgot  the  resolutions  he  had  formed,  and  ju 

little  time  templation  a.^sailed  him  nearer  home.     It 

?as  not  long  before  he  began  to  view  his  faun  with  dis- 

ike  and  despondence." 

He  now  applied  to  his  friends  to  procure  him  some 

ppointmeni  ;  by  the  interest  of  one  of  them  he  procured 

he  post  of  an  exciseman,  or  gauger,  in  the  district  in 

Bhich  he  lived.*     It  was  an  unfoitunate  employment 

for  a   man  like   Burns,  and  one   which   threw  all  the 

temptations  in  his  path,  which  a  judicious  friend  iniglit 

wished   him  removed  from  as  fiir  as  possible.     It 

have  been  a  sorry  exhibition  to  have  seen  the  poor 

poet,  his  mind  probably   communing  with   the   skies, 

mpering  over  the  country  in  pursuit  of  some  paltry 

defaulter  of  the  revenue,  or  travelling  from  ale-house  to 

ouse  to  grant   permits,  and  do  the  other  drudgery 

of  his  office  :  such  business  is  rarely  transacted  without 

refreshment,  and  sometimes  the  refreshment  of  man  and 

horse  is  the  only  business  attended  to. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  devised  a  worse 
occupation  for  the  poor  poet,  or  to  have  found  a  man 
less  fitted  for  its  duties  than  Burns. 

After  occupying  his  farm  for  nearly  three  years  and 
a  half,  he  found  it  necessary  to  resign  it,  and  depend  on 
the  miserable  stipend  of  his  office — about  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  and  which  ultimately  rose  to  seventy. 

"  Hitherto,"  says  Currie,  "  though  he  was  addicted  to 
excess  in  social  parlies,  he   had    abstained    from    the 


*  In  the  Edinburgh  Review  some  time  since,  we 
marked  the  following  striking  sentences  in  relation  to 
Burns  : — "  And  this  was  he  for  whom  the  world  found  no 
fitter  business  than  quarreling  with  smugglers  and 
vinters,  computing  excise  dues  upon  tallow,  and  gauging 
alebarrels!  In  such  toils  was  that  mighty  spirit  sor- 
rowfully wasted  ;  and  a  liundred  years  may  pass  on, 
before  another  such  is  given  us  to  waste."  The  same 
writer,  after  summing  up  Burns'  attainments,  says, 
"He  had  as  much  scholarfhip,  we  imagine,  as  Shak- 
speare,  and  far  better  models  to  form  his  ear  to  harmony, 
and  train  his  fancy  to  graceful  invention." 

"  Burns  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  great 
and  original  genius.  He  has  in  all  his  compositions 
great  force  of  conception  ;  and  great  spirit  and  anima- 
tion in  its  expression.  He  has  taken  a  large  range 
through  the  region  of  fancy,  and  naturalised  himself  in 
almost  all  her  climates:  He  has  great  humour,  great 
powers  of  description,  great  pathos,  and  great  discrimi- 
nation of  character.  Almost  every  thing  that  he  says 
has  spirit  and  originality ;  and  every  thing  that  he  sii ys 
well  is  characterised  by  a  charming  facility,  which  givis 
a  grace  even  to  occasional  rudeness,  and  communicates 
to  the  reader  a  delightful  sympathy  with  the  spontane- 
ous soaring  and  conscious  inspiration  of  the  poet.  He 
found  biruseW originally  in  the  deepest  obscurity,  with- 
out help,  without  instruction,  without  model,  or  with 
models  only  of  the  meanest  sort.  An  educated  man 
stands,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  arsenal 
and  magazine,  filled  with  all  the  weapons  and  engines 
which  man's  skill  his  been  able  to  dcviso  from  the 
earliest  time  ;  and  he  works,  accordingly,  with  a  strength 
borrowed  from  all  past  agos.  How  different  is  his  state 
who  stands  on  the  outside  of  that  storehouse,  and  feels 
that  its  gates  must  be  stormed,  or  remain  for  ever  shut 
against  him  !  His  means  are  the  commonest  a^nd  rudest : 
the  mere  work  done  is  no  measure  of  his  strength.  A 
dwarf  believed  a  steam-engine  may  remove  mountains; 
but  no  dwarf  will  hew  them  down  with  the  picka.\e  ; 
and  he  must  be  a  Titan  that  hurls  them  abroad  with  his 
arms. — Though  a  Titan,  to  the  ill-starred  Bums  was 
given  the  power  of  making  man's  life  more  venerable, 
Imt  that  of  wisely  guiding  his  own  w.as  not  given,  and 
the  world  has  rarely  witnessed  a  sadder  scene  than  this 
noble,  generous,  and  great  soul  wasting  itself  away  in 
hopeless  struggle  with  base  cntJinglemenlR,  which  coil- 
ed closer  and  closer  around  him,  till  only  Death  opened 
him  an  outlet."— -Erf. 


habitual  use  of  strong  liquors,  and  his  constitution  had 
not  suffered  any  permanent  injury  from  tlie  irregulari- 
ties of  his  conduct.  Bui  in  Dumfries,  temptations  to  ihe 
sin  that  so  early  beset  him  threw  themselves  in  his  way. 
and  his  irregularities  grew  by  degrees  into  habits."  In 
his  own  words,  "he  had  dwindled  into  a  paltry  excise- 
man, arrd  slunk  out  the  rest  of  his  insignifieant  existence 
in  the  meanest  of  pursuits,  and  among  the  lowest  of 
mankind." 

From  this  period  poverty,  and  its  attendant  ills,  were 
seldom  from  his  door;  the  irritability  of  his  temper  in- 
cieased,  and,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  irregularity 
of  his  conduct.  He  became  more  reckless  and  inveterate 
in  his  disorders  than  ever  :  "  He  knew  his  own  fail- 
ings," says  Currie,  "  he  predicted  their  consequence  ; 
the  melancholy  foreboding  was  never  absent  from  his 
Diind,  yet  this  pas.sion  carried  him  down  the  stream  o( 
error,  and  swept  him  over  the  precipice  he  saw  directly 

"  The  fatal  defect  in  his  character,"  adds  his  biogra- 
pher, "lay  in  the  comparative  weakness  of  his  volition 
—that  superior  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  governs  the 
conduct  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  understanding, 
and  alone  entitles  us  to  be  denominated  rational." 

"  The  occupations  of  a  poet,"  he  continues,  "  a,e  not 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  governing  powers  of  the 
mind,  or  to  weaken  that  sensibility  which  requires  per- 
petual control,  since  it  gives  birth  to  the  vehemence  of 
passion,  as  well  as  the  higher  powers  of  imagination. 
Unfortunately,  the  favourite  occupations  of  genius  are 
calculated  to  increase  all  its  pecuharities,  to  nourish 
that  lofty  pride  which  disdains  the  littleness  of  pru- 
dence, and  the  restrictions  of  order,  and,  by  indulgence, 
to  increase  that  sensibility  which,  in  the  present  form 
of  our  existence,  is  scarcely  compatible  with  peace  and 
happiness,  even  when  accompanied  with  the  choicest 
gifts  of  fortune  !'■ 

This  is  worth  all  that  has  ever  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "  the  poetic  temperament,"  and  no  apology,  we 
trust,  is  needed  for  the  length  of  the  quotation. 

The  rapid  progress  of  his  disorder,  both  bodily  and 
menial,  is  e.\hibiled  in  the  desponding  tenor  of  his  let- 
ters, from  the  period  of  his  relinquishing  his  agricultural 
pursuits.  Indolence,  the  baneful  attendant  of  morbid 
sensibility,  aggravated  his  hypochondria.  Idleness  be- 
came preferable  to  a  distastet'ul  occupation;  and  idle- 
ness, as  usual,  was  followed  by  miseries  which  rendered 
existence  intolerable  without  excitement.  There  is  no 
habit  gains  so  imperceptibly  on  the  hypochondriac  as 
that  of  intemperance.  The  melancholy  man  flies  to 
stimulating  draughts  for  a  momentary  relief,  but  the 
remedy  must  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  frequency 
of  its  repetition;  and  in  proportion  as  the  spirits  are 
e.xalted  by  any  stimulant  the  stomach  is  debilitated  :  in 
course  of  time  the  irritability  of  the  latter  organ,  ex- 
tending to  the  brain,  the  senses  become  tremblingly 
alive  (if  the  cx/iression  may  be  used)  to  external  impres- 
sions ;  in  a  word,  the  sensations  are  diseased,  and  the 
result  is  morbid  sensibility.  Burns'  biographer  has  de- 
scribed the  progress  of  this  disorder  in  language  winch 
needs  not  our  feeble  praise  to  recommend  it.  "  As  the 
strength  of  tlie  body  decays,  the  volition  fails;  in  propor- 
tion as  the  sensations  are  soothed  and  gratified,  the  sen- 
sibility increases  ;  and  morbid  sensibility  is  the  parent 
of  indolence,  because,  while  it  impairs  the  regulating 
power  of  the  mind,  it  e.vaggerates  all  the  obstacles  to 
exertion."  And,  in  the  preceding  observation,  in  speak, 
log  of  mo-bid  sensibility,  as  being  the  temperament  of 
general  talents,  and  not  of  poetry  exclusively,  as  some 
would  have  it,  he  deprecates  the  indulgence  in  indo- 
lence,  whic!)  men  of  genius  are  generally  prone  to,  as 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  infijiicity  of  all  their 
tribe.  "  The  unbidden  splendors  of  imagination,"  he 
says,  "  may  indeed  at  times  irradiate  the  gloom  which 
inactivity  [iroduces;  but  such  visions,  though  bright,  are 
transient,  and  serve  to  cast  the  realities  of  life  into 
deeper  shade."  Those  who  would  trace  the  horrors  of 
hypochondria,  that  symptom,  or  synonyme  of  indiges- 
tion, aggravated  by  indolence  and  intemperance,  have 
only  to  peruse  the  letters  of  Burns  ;  he  will  find  in  them 
the  usual  incongruous  mixture  of  mirth  and  melancholy 
which  generally  prevails  in  the  conversation  and  cor- 
respondence of  dyspeptic  men. 

in  one  epislle  he  figures  as  the  miserable  wretch,  de- 
Bcribed  by  Cicero,  Ipse  suum  cor  cdcns  hominum  vestigia 
vitans."     And  perhaps  in  the  next 

"  His  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  on  his  throne. 

And  all  the  day  an  unaccustomed  spirit 

Lifts  him  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts." 

Hypochondria  is  the  malady  in  which  extreme  pas- 
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siona  meet.  The  most  ludicrous  hues  Cowper  eve 
wrote,  to  use  his  own  words,  were  written  in  the  sad 
dest  mood  ;  and  but  for  that  saddest  mood,  had  neve 
perhaps  been  written  at  all.  Such  burst  of  vivacity  an 
by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  deepest  gloom.  Ii 
one  of  his  letters.  Burns  thus  speaks  of  his  dejection 
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Even  in  the  hour  of  social  mirth  iny  gaiety  is  the  mad- 
ness of  an  intoxicated  criminal  under  the  hands  of  the 
executioner."  In  another  letter  he  speaks  of"  his  con- 
stitution being  blasted  ab  origine  with  a  deep  incurable 
taint  of  melancholy  that  poisoned  his  existence." 

To  Mr.  Cunningham  he  writes  "Canst  thou  not 
minister  to  a  mind  diseased  ?  canst  tliou  speak  peace  and 
rest  to  a  soul  lost  on  a  sea  of  troubles,  without  one 
friendly  star  to  guide  her  course,  and  dreading  that  the 
next  surge  may  overwhelm  her  ?  Canst  thou  give  to  a 
frame  tremblingly  alive  to  the  tortures  of  suspense,  the 
stability  and  hardihood  ot  the  rock  that  braves  the 
blast  ?  If  thou  canst  not  do  the  least  of  these,  why 
wouldst  thou  disturb  mc  in  my  miseries  with  thy  en- 
quiries after  me  ?"  And  to  the  same  correspondent, 
about  a  fortnight  before  his  death,  he  speaks  of  his  suf- 
ferings in  a  sadder  strain.  "  Alas  !  my  friend,  the  voice 
of  the  bard  will  soon  be  heard  among  you  no  more  ! — 
You  would  not  know  me  if  you  saw  me— pale,  emaciat- 
ed, and  so  feeble  as  occasionally  to  need  help  from  my 
chair. — My  spirits  fled  !  fledl — but  I  can  no  more  on  the 
subject."  He  finishes  by  alluding  to  the  probable  re- 
duction in  his  salary,  in  consequence  of  his  illness,  to 
five  and  thirty  '        '' 

the  commissio 

"  If  they  do  not,"  ne  continues,  "  1  must  lay  my 
with  an  exit  truly  en  poete.  If  1  die  not  of  di 
must  perish  of  hunger." 

It  is  needless  to~  extract  more.  It  has  been  truly 
said,  "  there  is  not  among  all  the  martyrologies  that 
ever  were  penned  so  rueful  a  narrative  as  the  lives  of 
the  poets."  Burns,  wo  are  told  by  his  biograoher, 
"  though  by  nature  of  an  athletic  form,  had  in  his  con- 
stitution the  peculiarities  and  the  delicacies  that  belong 
to  the  temperament  of  genius.  He  was  liable,  from  a 
very  early  period  of  life,  to  that  interruption  in  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion  which  arises  from  deep  and  anxious 
thought,  and  whhh  is  sometimes  the  effect,  sometimes 
the  cause,  of  depression  of  spirits.  Connected  with  this 
disorder  of  the  stomach,  there  was  a  disposition  to  head- 
ache affecting  more  especially  the  temples  and  eye-balls, 
and  frequently  accompanied  by  violent  and  irregular 
movements  of  the  heart.  Endowed  by  nature  with 
great  sensibility  of  nerves,  Burns  was  in  corporeal,  as 
well  as  in  his  mental  system,  liable  to  inordinate  im- 
pressions—to fever  of  body  as  well  as  of  mind.  This 
predisposition  to  disease,  which  strict  temperance  and 
diet,  regular  exercise  and  sound  sleep,  might  have  sub- 
dued, habits  of  a  very  different  nature  strengthened  and 
inflamed." 

In  this  brief  observation  is  concentr 
ledge  that  is  to  be  gathered  from  book: 
the  literary  malady,  as  indigesti. 
called.  There  is  not  a  word  of 
the  most  serious  attention  from 
employed  in  literary  pursuits;  he  niay  gather  from  it 
that  excess  in  wine  is  not  the  only  intemperance;  but 
that  excessive  application  to  studious  habits  is  another 
kind  of  intemperance  no  less  injurious  to  the  constitu- 
tion than  the  former. 

Burns  wrestled  with  his  disorder  in  want  and  wretch- 
edness til!  October  1795  ;  about  which  time  he  was  seiz- 
ed with  his  last  illness— a  rheumatic  fever.  Tlie  fever, 
it  appears,  was  the  effect  of  cold  caught  in  returning  fi-om 
a  tavern  benumbed  and  intoxicated.  His  appetite  from 
the  first  attack  failed  him,  his  hands  shook,  and  his  voice 
trembled  on  any  exertion  or  emotion.  His  pulse  became 
weaker  and  more  rapid,  and  pain  in  the  larger  joints, 
and  hands,  and  feet,  deprived  him  of  the  enjoyment  of 
refreshing  sleep.  Too  much  dejected  in  his  spirits,  and 
too  well  aware  of  his  real  situation  to  entertain  hopes  of 
recovery,  he  was  ever  musing  on  the  approaching  deso- 
lation of  his  family,  and  his  spirits  sunk  into  a  uniform 
gloom.  In  June  he  was  recommended  to  go  into  the 
country,  "  and  impatient  of  medical  advice,"  says  his  bi- 
ographer, "  as  well  as  every  species  of  control,  he  deter- 
mined for  himself  to  try  the  effects  of  bathing  in  the 
sea."  Burns,  however,  distinctly  says  in  two  of  his  let- 
ters, this  extraordinary  remedy  for  rheumatism  was  pre- 
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scribed  by  his  physician  ;  "  The  medical  men,"  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Cunningham,  "  tell  me  that  my  last  and  only 
chance  is  bathing  and  country  quarters,  and  riding." 

For  the  sake  of  the  faculty,  I  trust  that  Burns  was 
mistaken  in  the  matter,  for  no  medical  man  of  common 
sense  could  think  that  a  patient  sinking  under  rheuma- 
tism,  and  shattered  in  constitution,  was  a  fit  subject  for 
so  violent  a  remedy  as  the  cold  bath.  No  medical  man 
can  consider,  without  shuddering,  the  mischief  it  most 
have  produced  in  the  case  of  Burns.  At  first  he  imagin- 
ed that  the  bathing  was  of  service ;  the  pains  in  his  limbs 
were  relieved,  but  this  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
new  attack  of  fever,  as  well  might  have  been  expected, 
and  when  he  returned  to  his  own  house  in  Dumfries  on 
the  18th  of  July  he  was  no  longer  able  to  stand  upright. 
At  this  time  a  tremour  pervaded  his  frame  ;  his  tongue 
was  parched,  and  his  mind  sunk  into  delirium,  when  not 
roused  by  conversation.  On  the  2d  and  3d  day  the 
fever  increased,  and  his  strength  diminished.  On  the 
10th  the  sufferings  of  this  great  but  ill-fated  genius  were 
terminated,  and  a  life  was  closed  in  which  virtue  and 
passion  had  been  at  perpetual  variance. 

Thus  perished  Burns  in  his  thirty-seventh  year.  Let 
those  who  are  without  follies  cast  the  first  stone  at  his 
infirmities,  and  thank  their  God  they  are  not  like  the 
other  poor  children  of  genius,  frail  in  health,  feeble  in 
resolution,  in  small  matters  improvident,  and  unfortu- 
nate in  most  things.* 

CH.A.PTER    XXII. 


A  few  centuries  ago,  the  clergy  were  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  health  of  the  community,  either  because 
the  healing  art  was  held  in  such  respect,  that  it  was  de- 
rogatory to  its  dignity  to  suffer  laymen  to  perform  the 
high  duties  of  so  noble  a  profession,  or  because  the  lucra- 
tive nature  of  a  medical  monopoly  was  as  well  understood 
by  the  church  in  the  dark  ages,  as  it  is  by  the  college  in 
these  enlightened  times.  The  faculty,  however,  flourish- 
ed in  the  cloister,  and  the  learned  monk  and  the  skilful 
leech  were  one  and  the  same  person.  A  great  deal  of 
good,  and  no  doubt  a  certain  quantity  of  evil  resulted 
from  the  combination  of  the  two  vocations:  of  the  good, 
it  is  sufficient  to  remember  that  the  clergy  acquired  a 
two-fold  claim  to  the  gratitude,  and  also  to  the  generosity, 
of  the  public;  of  the  evil,  we  need  only  reflect  on  the  ex- 
tent of  the  influence  conjoined — of  tlie  priest  and  tlie 
physician — to  tremble  at  the  power  as  well  as  at  the 
result  of  their  coalition.  We  know  not,  however,  whether 
this  evil  may  not  have  been  counterbalanced,  in  some 
degree,  by  the  advantage  of  the  superior  opportunities 
afforded  the  medical  divine,  of  distinguishing  the  nature 
of  moial  maladies  combined  with  physical,  or  confounded 
with  them ;  and  of  discovering  the  source  of  tliose  an- 
omalies in  both,  which  puzzle  the  separate  consideration 
of  the  doctor  and  the  divine.  Plato,  indeed,  says  that 
"  all  the  diseases  of  the  body  proceed  from  the  soul ;"  if 
such  were  the  case,  physic  should  prefer  the  service  of 
theology  to  the  ministry  of  nature.  But  the  quaintest  of 
authors,  and  at  the  same  time  most  orthodox  of  church- 
men, dissents  from  the  opinion  of  the  philosopher.  "  Sure- 
ly," he  says,  "  if  the  body  brought  an  action  against  the 
soul,  the  soul  would  certainly  be  cast  and  convicted,  that, 
by  her  supine  negligence,  had  caused  such  inconvenience, 
havmg  authority  over  the  body."  Be  this  as  it  may, 
Time,  the  oldest  radical,  who  revolutionises  all  things, 
has  remodeled  the  constitution  of  physic ;  the  divine 
has  ceased  to  be  a  doctor  ;  and  Taste,  no  less  innovatory 
than  Time,  has  divested  the  former  of  his  cowl,  and  the 
latter  of  his  wig:  but  science,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  gain- 
ed by  the  division  of  its  labour,  as  well  as  by  the  change 

We  had  however,  almost  forgotten  the  point  to  which 
we  meant  our  observations  to  apply. 

Cowper's  malady  being  connected  with  certain  delu- 
sions on  the  subject  of  religion,  the  attention  of  serious 
people  has  been  very  much  called  to  his  history,  and  the 
result  has  been,  that  most  of  the  biographical  details  and 
memoirs  of  him,  have  been  written  by  clergymen.  Hay- 
ley's  "Life"  is  an  exception,  and  a  recent  one  by  Taylor, 
which,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  is  unexceptionable. 
But  its  fault,  like  that  of  all  the  others  of  its  class,  is,  that 
while  the  character  of  Cowper  is  tried  by  all  the  tests 
that  morality  can  apply  to  it,  the  specific  malady  which 
occasioned  or  influenced  his  hallucinations  is  left  unno. 


*  Strikingly  speaking,  perhaps,  no  British  man  has 
3  deeply  affected  the  Ihonghts  and  feelings  of  so  many 
len,  as  this  solitary  and  allogethcr  private  individual, 
■ith  means  apparently  the  humblest — Ed. 
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ticed  ;  and  the  mystery  of  liis  religious  despondency  is 
still  involved  in  the  same  obseurity  in  which  they  found 
it.  They  have  looked  upon  his  gloom  as  a  supernatural 
visitation,  and  not  a  human  infirmity,  which  was  expU- 
cable  on  any  known  principle  of  medical  science.  One 
of  them  has  even  hinted  at  the  impiety  of  referring  his 
religious  gloom  to  any  physical  peculiarity.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  Cowper's  fate  has  not  even  the  advan- 
tage of  furnishing  a  salutary  example  of  melancholy, 
exasperated  into  mania,  partly  by  the  concurrence  of  un- 
propitious  circumstances,  but  still  more  by  the  indulgence 
of  its  victim  in  the  errors  of  those  "  anatomists  in  piety 
who  destroy  all  the  freshness  of  religion  by  immuring 
themselves  in  the  infected  atmosphere  of  their  own  en- 
tlmsiasm." 

The  object  of  the  following  observations  is  to  point  out 
the  peculiar  character  of  his  malady,  and  to  show  how 
far  his  mental  aberrations  were  caused  or  encouraged  by 
religious  enthusiasm.  It  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief 
view  of  his  unhappy  career,  and  to  give  a  short  transcript 
of  those  passages  in  his  history  which  are  wound  up  with 
the  consideration  of  his  infirmities.  But  previously  it 
behoves  us  to  be  in  a  condition  to  be  able  to  proiiounce 
an  opinion  on  the  nature  of  his  disorder ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose we  need  only  refer  to  the  summary  character  of  the 
phenomena  of  mania.  Our  enquiry  extends  not  beyond 
the  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  common  definitions  of  the  disorder.  In  a  medical 
point  of  view  we  have  little  to  do  with  it;  our  business  is 
with  the  character  of  Cowper,  and  not  with  the  history 
of  a  disease. 

Insanity,  according  to  Locke,  is  a  preternatural  fervour 
of  the  imagination,  not  altogether  destructive  of  the  rea- 
soning powers,  but  producing  wrongly  combined  ideas, 
and  making  right  deductions  from  wrong  do*a:  while 
idiotcy  can  neither  distinguish,  compare,  or  abstract,  ge- 
neral ideas.  And  "herein  lies  the  difference  between 
idiots  and  madmen — that  madmen  put  wrong  ideas  to- 
gether, and  so  make  wrong  propositions;  while  idiots 
make  very  few  or  no  propositions,  and  reason  scarce  at 
aJl." 


"  Mental  aberrati. 
pairmentofoneor  r 
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faculty." 

Dr.  Battle's  notion  is  more  to  the  purpose.    "  In 


nguishable  by  the  patient  from  i 
the  senses."    Or  in  the  few  and  expressive  words  of  Hib- 
bert,  of"  Ideas  rendered  as  vivid  as  actual  impressions." 

Cullen's  idea  of  mania  is,  that  its  leading  character  is 
a  false  judgment  of  the  relations  of  things,  producing  dis- 
proportionate emotions. 

Dr.  Pritchard's  opinion  is  applicable  to  a  wider  range 
of  mental  derangements.  The  confounding  the  results  of 
memory  and  imagination,  and  mistaking  the  reveries  of 
tlie  latter  for  the  reflections  of  the  former;  these  he  con- 
siders the  distinguishing  feature  of  madness. 

Dr.  Hawkesworlh  calls  lunacy  a  condition  of  the  mind 
in  which  ideas  are  conceived,  that  material  objects  do  not 
excite ;  and  those  which  are  excited,  do  not  produce  cor- 
responding impressions  on  the  senses. 

In  ancient  times,  insanity  was  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of 
transmigration  of  the  feelings  and  phantasies  of  evil  spi- 
rits into  the  bodies  of  human  beings;  as  in  the  case  of 
those  demoniacs  in  the  scripture,  who  wandered  about 
naked,  and  roamed  amongst  sepulchres,  making  hideous 

The  Greeks  held  the  same  opinion  of  its  origin. 
Zenophon  uses  the  word  demon  for  frenzy  ;  and  Aristo- 
phanes calls  madness  kakodaimonian. 

But  the  two  definitions  of  this  malady,  which  may 
be  found  to  apply  to  the  case  of  Cowper,  are  those  of 
Locke  and  Mead.  The  former,  aRer  noticing  the  cha- 
racteristics of  general  insanity,  says  :  "  A  man  who  is 
very  sober,  and  of  a  right  way  of  thinking  in  all  other 
things,  may  in  one  particular  be  as  frantic  as  any  man 
in  Bedlam,  if  either  by  any  sudden  or  very  strong  im- 
pression, or  long  fixing  the  fancy  upon  one  sort  of 
incoherent  ideas  become  cemented  (ogcthe: 
rfully  as  to  remain  united."  Dr.  Mead  regard; 
madness  as  a  particular  malady  of  the  imagination 
which  arises  from  intense  and  incessant  application  of 
the  mind  to  any  one  object. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

COWPER    CO.NTINUED. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  sad  history  of  Cowper's  men- 
al  affliction,  with  those  sentiments  of  pain  and  even  re- 
uctance  which  all  must  feel  who  approach  this  subject, 
lut  disclaiming  those  feelings  of  false  delicacy  and 
norbid  sensibility  which  are  commonly  paraded  before 

"cowpe"r'^waTlhe  son  of  a  clergyman,  of  a  family  of 
ome  distinction  ;  his  early  education  appears  to  have 
leen  strictly  religious,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  his 
leculiar  gentleness  of  disposition  was  duly  observed  and 
:onsiderately  treated  by  his  father.  In  his  sixth  year 
he  was  deprived  of  an  excellent  mother,  and  left  to  the 
guidance  of  persons  ill  qualified  for  the  diflieult  task  of 
bringing  up  a  youth  of  great  delicacy  of  constitution,  and 
ixtraordinary  sensibility.  Nevertheless,  at  the  tender 
.ge  of  six  years,  this  timid  boy  was  taken  from  home, 
.nd  placed  at  a  public  school,  where  he  became  the  vic- 
ira,  real  or  imaginary,  of  juvenile  persecution.  He 
peaks  in  his  letters  of  the  tyranny  of  one  boy  in  par- 
icular,  as  having  been  the  terror  of  his  existence ;  so 
nuch  so,  that  he  never  had  the  courage  to  look  him  in 
he  face  all  the  time  he  was  at  school,  such  an  impres- 
ion  did  the  savage  treatment  of  this  boy  make  upon 
lim. 

"  The  whole  of  his  early  life,"  says  Stebbing,  "  ap- 
lears  to  have  been  misdirected,  by  a  most  culpably 
rroneous  judgment  in  those  who  had  the  superintend- 
nce  of  his  education.  Cowper,  from  his  earliest  youth, 
ras  a  prey  to  ill  health,  and  gave  signs,  it  is  said,  in 
nfancy,  of  that  nervous  sensibility  which,  as  his  years 
ncrcased,  gradually  assumed  the  character  of  morbid 
nclancholy." 

After  remaining  two  years  at  this  school,  he  was  re- 
moved from  it  in  consequence  of  an  inflammation  in 
his  eyes,  which  he  remained  subject  to  the  whole  of  his 
life  at  intervals.  This,  combined  with  other  circum- 
stances in  his  medical  history — the  fairness  of  his  com- 
plexion, and  lightness  of  his  hair— render  it  probable 
that  there  was  either  a  scorbutic  or  scrofulous  taint  in 
his  constitution,  wliich  his  peculiar-dehcacy  of  habit 
might  not  have  allowed  to  devclope  itself  externally, 
but  which,  neglected  or  overlooked,  might  have  made 
inroads  or  internal  textures,  even  on  those  of  the  brain 
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tends,"  he  says,  "  to  confirm  an  opinion  that  his  mental 
disorder  rose  from  a  scorbutic  habit,  which,  when  his 
perspiration  was  obstructed,  occasioned  an  unsearchable 
obstruction  in  the  finer  parts  of  his  frame." 

Cowper  was  now  sent  to  Westminster,  where  he  re. 
mained  till  his  sixteenth  year ;  all  that  time  his  timid 
and  inoSensive  spirit  totally  unfitting  him  for  the  hard- 
ships of  a  public  school.  On  leaving  Westminster  he 
was  articled  to  a  solicitor.  It  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  have  chosen  for  him  a  more  unsuitable  profes- 
sion than  that  of  the  law.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
term  he  made  his  entry  in  the  Temple,  to  qualify  him- 
self for  the  lucrative  place  of  clerk  to  the  house  of  lords 
—which  post  the  interest  of  his  friends  had  procured 
for  him.  During  his  early  residence  in  the  Temple,  he 
associated  with  Churchill,  Colman,  and  other  persons  of 
literary  habits,  and  appears  to  have  been  gay  and  so 
ciable  in  his  intercourse  with  them.  But  this  mode  of 
life,  his  friend,  Mr.  Newton,  told  both  him  and  the  pub- 
lie  at  a  later  period,  in  a  preface  to  the  first  edition  ol 
his   poems,  written  at  the  request  of  Cowper, 
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ithout  God  in  the  world,"  albeit  hi; 
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to  adduce  ;  because  a  general  notion  of  the  character  of 
mania  is  requisite  to  enable  us  to  come  to  a  just  con- 
clusion on  the  subject  beforo  ns,  and  because  it  is  the 
collective  ii.formation  of  all  we  have  quoted,  rather  than 
the  particular  opinions  of  ajiy  one  of  them,  that  is  likc- 


this  time  appears  to  have  been  neither  profligate  nor 
depraved.  It  was  in  the  Temple,  however,  ho  was  seiz- 
ed with  the  first  attack  of  his  disorder  ;  "  with  such  a 
dejection  of  spirits,"  he  himself  says,  "  as  none  bul 
those  who  have  felt  the  same  can  have  the  least  concep- 
tion of.  Day  and  night  I  was  upon  tlie  rack,  lying 
■  g  up  in  despair.  I  presently 
Indies  to  which  I  had  before 
been  closely  attached.     The  classics  hud  no  longer  any 


charm  for  me ;  I  had  need  of  something  more  salutary 
t,  but  I  had  no  one  to  direct  me  where 
to  find  it."  A  change  of  scene  was  now  recommended 
to  him ;  he  accordingly  proceeded  to  Southampton, 
where  he  spent  several  months  ;  a'hd  here  it  was  that  the 
first  shadow  of  insanity  obscured  his  mind,  and  that 
the  fervour  of  his  enthusiasm  on  a  single  subject  assum- 
ed the  settled  character  of  monomania.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  malady  ;  it_  is 
enough  to  know  that  monomania  is  a  partial  abberation 
of  intellect,  a  delusion  on  a  particular  point,  which  has 
been  dwelt  on  with  such  intensity  that  the  mind  mag- 
nifies its  importance,  till  its  ultimate  aspect  becomes 
distorted.  The  malady  may  continue  for  life  without 
abatement,  or  it  may  disappear  and  return  at  various 
intervals.  As  "  the' variable  atmosphere  of  the  mind" 
may  be  affected  by  alterations  in  the  general  health  of 
the  individual,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  is 
patible  with  the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment  in 
y  otlior  matter  but  that  particular  one,  which  has 
1  over-rated  in  importance,  magnified  in  form,  and 
distorted  in  its  appearance. 

us  to  two  important  questions.  Did 
Cowper  labour  under  monomania,  or  did  he  not  ?  And 
was  religious  enthusiasm  the  point  on  which  his  reason 
was  disordered  ?  All  other  questions  that  have  been 
mooted,  concerning  the  mystery  of  his  melancholy,  arc 
comprised  in  these  two.  And  it  is  only  to  their  solution 
that  we  can  look  for  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  his 
extraordinary  gloom. 

With  regard  to  the  first  question,  it  may  be  borne  in 
mind  that  all  his  biographers  admit  their  inability  to 
account  for  his  dejection,  and  that  all  of  them  reject 
the  supposition  that  religious  enthusiasm  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  its  production.  How  far  their  opinion  of  its 
inexplicability  is  a  just  and  necessary  conclusion,  re- 
mains to  be  shown  ;  at  this  stage  of  the  subject  any 
judgment  would  be  premature.  From  facts  alone  can 
any  opinion  be  formed,  and  those  which  are  of  most  im- 
portance in  the  life  of  this  atHicted  man,  the  reader 
will  now  find  laid  before  him. 

He  had  spent  some  time  at  Southampton,  apparently 
Httle  improved  by  the  change,  when  in  one  of  his  pa- 
roxysms of  melancholy,  on  a  particular  occasion,  he 
imagined  his  indifference  to  the  duties  of  religion  was 
signally,  yet  mercifully,  rebuked  by  the  Almighty,  in 
an  almost  miraculous  manner. 

"  We  were  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  (as  ho  him- 
self describes  it) :  the  morning  was  clear  and  calm,  the 
sun  shone  brightly  on  the  sea,  and  the  country  on  the 
borders  of  it  was  the  most  beautiful  I  had  ever  seen. 
We  sat  down  upon  an  eminence,'  at  that  arm  of  the  sea 
which  runs  between  Southampton  and  the  New  Forest. 
Here  it  was,  as  if  another  sun  had  been  created  that 
instant  in  the  heavens,  on  purpose  to  di.spel  sorrow  and 
vexation  of  spirit.  I  felt  the  weight  of  my  misery 
taken  off,  my  heart  became  light  and  joyful  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  I  could  have  wept  with  transport,  had  I  been 
alone;  I  must  needs  believe  the  Almighty  fiat,  and  no- 
thing less  could  have  filled  me  with  such  inexpressible 
delight,  not  by  a  gradual  dawning  of  peace,  but  as  it 
were  with  a  flash  of  his  life-giving  countenance." 

This  strong  impression,  which  obviously  derives  its 
colouring  from  the  enthusiasm  of  a  poetical  imagination, 

icited   by  the  beauty  of  splendid  scenery  and  sudde 


sunshine,  was  unquestionably  such  a  one  as  many  indi- 
viduals of  devotional  feelings  might  have  experienced 
under  similar  circumstances  ;  but  the  powcrfiil  hold  it 
took  on  Cowper's  imagination  was  such,  as  to  confound 
Ihe  revelation  of  mercy  with  the  terrors  of  inoxorablo 
justice;  to  make  a  transitory  emotion  of  religious  joy 
the  precursor  of  a  futurity  of  remorse  and  misery.  In 
the  reaction  of  enthusiasm,  a  feeling  of  unspeakable 
wretchedness  succeeded  the  delightful  emotion  he  had 
just  described. 

"  Satan,"  he  says,  "  and  his  own  wicked  heart, 
quickly  persuaded  him  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  de- 
liverance to  nothing  but  a  change  of  scone,  and  the 
amusing  varieties  of  the  place  :  and  by  this  means  had 
turned  the  blessing  into  a  poison." 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 


From  this 


cow  PER    COM 

;e  his  mind  bee 
nd  ultimately 


distracted  with  reli- 
1  remorse.  He  be- 
that  he  had  committed  "  the  unpardonablesin," 
and  incurred  the  dreadfiil  penalty  of  eternal  reproba- 
tion, for  neglecting  to  improve'  to  his  advantage  the 
communion  of  his  sinful  spirit  with  the  Almighty  at 


Southampton.  In  every  future  paroxysm  of  liis  disorde 
throughout  his  whole  existence^  the  terrific  notion,  that 


by  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  he  had  forfeited  every 
claim  to  the  promised  blessings  of  the  gospel,  became  the 
constant,  undeviating  theme  of  his  madness ;  but  strange 


^  it  is  that  his  religious  friends  and  biographers  should 
L  sidcr  it  necessary  to  give  these  first  symptoms  of  fervid  en- 
thusiasm the  pure  and  unim  passioned  character  of  religion, 
and  to  ascribe  the  emotions  of  the  enthusiast  to  the  mani- 
festations of  the  spirit  of  truth  and  wisdom.  The  fact  is, 
thatCowper's  mind  was  early  imbued  with  devotionalfeel- 
ings  ;  at  the  particular  period  we  are  speaking  of,  and  for 
some  years  previously  to  it,  they  might  have  been  latent 
in  his  bosom,  and  the  forms  of  religion  have  been  unat- 
tended to  at  that  season,  when  its  duties  too  often  are 
neglected.  But  Cowper  was  the  least  likely  man  in  the 
world,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  goodness  ot'  his 
nature,  to  have  wanted  the  grace  of  ultimately  recur- 
ring to  those  habits  of  morality  and  religion,  which  had 
been  instilled  into  his  early  mind.  Those  who  encour- 
aged his  first  delusion,  were  greatly  answerable  for  its 
melancholy  consequences  ;  but  it  was  Cowper's  misfor- 
tune to  have  ever  been  under  the  guidance  of  injudicious 
people,  of  friends  exclusively  serious;  of  people,  on  the 
whole,  albeit  the  best  and  most  amiable  of  mankind,  the 
worst  fitted  to  enliven  the  dejection,  or  to  remove  the 
delusion,  of  the  melancholy  poet. 

In  speaking  of  the  period  we  arc  alluding  to,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Stebbing  says,  "  There  is  nothing  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  Cowper  that  should  induce  us  to  believe  that 
either  enthusiasm  or  melancholy  had  been  the  conse- 
quence of  his  deep  and  fervent  piety."  "  Every  thing," 
he  continues,  "  tliat  we  know  of  the  life  of  this  amiable 
man,  tends  to  convince  us  that  no  abstract  opinions  of 
any  kind  could  reasonably  be  assigned  as  the  cause  of 
his  gloom,  either  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
or  at  any  other.  His  melancholy,  indeed,  might  strongly 
influence  his  religious  belief,  might  embitter  the  waters 
of  life,  even  as  they  were  poured  out  fi*esh  into  liis  cup. 
It  might  make  him  think  of  God,  as  of  man,  with  terror, 
and  imagine  the  dark  shadow  of  his  earthly  fate  was 
thrown  far  as  he  could  see  over  the  abyss  of  futurity,  but 
it  could  do  no  more ;  religion  never  clogs  the  veins,  nor 
distempers  the  intellect;  and  when  its  revelations  are 
made  a  subject  of  unnatural  fear,  it  is  when  the  sun  and 
stars  are  as  fraught  with  signs,  as  the  scriptures  with  de- 
clarations of  destruction." 

Now  this,  if  it  means  any  thing,  means  that  a  state  of 
previous  excitement  was  necessary  to  the  development  of 
that  disorder,  which,  if  it  did  not  combine  the  characters 
of  enthusiasm  and  madness,  certainly  confounded  the 
narrow  limits  which  separate  them.  But  divested  of  so- 
phistry, the  opinion  that  is  meant  to  be  established  by  the 
reverend  author,  and  ail  his  followers,  is  that  Cowper's 
malady  was  neither  caused  nor  aggravated  by  religious 
enthusiasm.  But  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  we  ap- 
peal to  them  from  partial  views,  if  not  from  prejudiced 
opinions.  The  account  of  his  own  feelings  proves  them  to 
liave  been  those  of  an  enthusiast.  "  So  long,"  he  says, 
•'  as  I  am  pleased  with  an  employment,  I  am  capable  of 
unwearied  application,  because  my  feelings  ■are  all  of  the 
intense  kind;  I  never  received  a  little  pleasure  from  any 
tiling  in  my  life — if  I  am  delighted  it  is  in  the  extreme. 
The  consequence  of  this  temperament  is  that  my  attach- 
m;nt  to  my  occupation  seldom  outlives  the  novelty  of  it. 
That  nerve  of  my  imagination  that  feels  the  touch  of  any 
particular  am.usement,  twangs  under  the  energy  of  the 
pressure  with  so  much  vehemence,  that  it  soon  becomes 
sensible  of  weariness  and  fatigue." 

Cowper,  after  the  death  of  his  fatlier,  having  but  little 
fortune  to  inherit,  found  it  necessary  to  augment  his  in- 
come by  procuring  a  public  appointment;  accordingly 
the  oiEce  of  reading  clerk  in  the  house  of  lords,  a  place 
of  considerable  emolument,  was  procured  for  him.  No 
Bonner,  however,  was  he  fairly  installed  in  it,  than  he  be- 
came overpowered  with  terror  at  the  necessity  of  making 
a  public  appearance  at  the  bar  of  the  house.  The  cause 
of  his  terror  appears  lo  have  been  totally  inadequate  to 
the  effect  produced  upon  him;  he  describes  the  agony  of 
bis  apprehension  in  such  extravagant  terms  as  to  render 
his  conduct  inexplicable  on  any  other  supposition  but  that 
of  insanity.  He  tlnew  up  his  appointment,  and  accepted 
fc  the  inferior  one  of  clerk  of  the  journals;  but  he  had 
scarcely  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office  when  it  oc- 
curred to  him  he  might  be  subjected  to  a  public  examina- 
tion, respecting  his  qualifications  for  the  office,  and  all 
liis  former  horrors  and  groundless  apprehensions  return- 
ed. The  continual  misery  at  length,  he  says,  "  brought 
on  a  nervous  fever;  quiet  forsook  me  by  day,  and  peace 
by  night;  even  a  finger  raised  against  me  seemed  more 
than  I  could  bear." 


THE  INFIR5UTIES  OF  GENIUS. 

"  Tp  his  disordered  perception,"  says  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers, "  there  appeared  no  possibility  to  escape  from  the 
horrors  of  his  situation  but  by  an  escape  from  life  itself. 
Death,  which  he  had  always  shuddered  at  before,  he  began 
ai'dently  to  wish  for  now:  he  could  see  nothing  before 
him  but  difficulties  perfectly  insurmountable,  and  he  now 
meditated  on  the  fatal  expedient  urged  on  his  shattered 
intellect."  A  circumstance  occurred  at  this  time  which 
evidently  shows  that  he  was  labouring  under  insanity. 
His  attention  was  called  one  day  to  a  satirical  letter  in 
the  newspaper,  which  he  immediately  imagined  himself 
to  be  the  subject  of,  although  it  had  no  reference  what- 
ever to  him ;  he  doubted  not,  however,  but  that  the  writer 
had  darkly  alluded  to  his  weariness  of  life,  his  intention 
to  end  it,  and  had,  in  fact,  only  written  the  article  ir 
question,  to  hasten  tlie  execution  of  the  deed  he  medi 
tated.  Taylor  says,  "  that  before  the  dreadful  day  ap- 
proached he  so  greatly  apprehended,  he  had  made  several 
attempts  at  the  escape  above  alluded  to;  most  mercifiilly 
for  himself  and  for  others,  they  were  only  attempts." 

His  disorder  now  presented  so  decided  a  character, 
that  his  friends  were  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  propriety 
of  his  immediately  rehnquishing  his  situation.'  He  was, 
at  this  period,  visited  by  his  brother,  who  employed  every 
means  to  soothe  and  comfort  him,  but  he  had  no  success 
he  found  him  overwhelmed  with  despair,  and  tenaciously 
maintaining,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances  to  the  contrary, 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin,  in  not 
properly  improving  the  mercy  of  God  towards  him  at 
Southampton.  If  this  is  not  mania,  religious  monoma- 
nia, we  know  not  what  is.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
medical  advice  was  had  recourse  to,  but  a  learned  divine 
was  sent  to  him,  who  was  to  reason  "  his  veins  to  health," 
and  "  with  an  argument  new  set  a  pulse." 

Dr.  Madan,  we  are  told,  had  a  long  conference  with 
him,  in  which  he  urged  on  him  the  necessity  of  a  lively 
faith ;  but  Cowper  could  only  reply  in  these  brief  and  me- 
lancholy words, — "  most  earnestly  do  I  wish  it  would 
please  God  to  bestow  it  on  me."  This  and  subsequent 
interviews  with  the  doctor,  in  which  various  religious 
subjects  were  discussed,  or  rather  expatiated  upon,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  attended  with  still  more  melancholy 
consequences  to  the  invalid.  In  the  words  of  Taylor, 
"  about  this  time  he  seemed  to  feel  a  stronger  alienation 
from  God  than  ever.  He  was  now  again  the  subject  of 
the  deepest  mental  anguish ;  the  sorrows  of  death  seemed 
pass  him,  and  the  pains  of  hell  to  get  hold  of 
him ;  his  ears  rang  with  the  sound  of  the  torments  that 
seemed  to  await  him ;  his  terrified  imagination  presented 
to  liim  many  horrible  visions,  and  led  him  to  conceive 
that  he  heard  many  dreadful  sounds;  his  heart  seemed  at 
every  pulse  to  beat  its  last,  his  conscience  scared  him,  the 
avenger  of  blood  seemed  to  pursue  him,  and  he  saw  no 
city  of  refuge  into  which  he  could  flee:  every  morning 
he  expected  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  him  up." 

It  is  with  no  feeling  of  irreverence  or  distrust  in  the 
eflicacy  of  religious  means  in  moral  infirmities,  that  we 


question  the  utility  of  the  discussions  that  were  forced  < 
the  attention  of  the  dejected  Cowper,  at  the  very  mome 
he  was  standing  on  the  brink  of  madness,  and  tliat  v 


doubt  if  the  cares  of  the  physician  of  the  body  might  not 
have  been  better  adapted  to  the  sick  man's  state. 

After  vainly  endeavouring  to  establish  a  lasting  tran- 
quillity in  his  mind,  by  friendly  and  religious  conversa- 
tion, it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  him  to  St.  Albans; 
and  this  removal  implies  that  he  was  placed  in  a  private 
lunatic  asylum,  under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cot- 
tin.  This  was  in  1763,  and  two  years  afterwards  we  find 
him  so  much  improved  in  health  and  spirits,  as  to  be  able 
to  remove  to  the  town  of  Huntingdon,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  family  of  a  clergyman,  his  intimacy 

■  h  whom  led  to  one  of  the  most  singular  friendships 
record,  the  most  lasting,  and  of  the  purest  nature. 
"The  attachment  of  Cowper  to  Mrs.  Unwin,"  says  Hay- 
ley,  "  the  Mary  of  the  poet,  was  an  attachment  perhaps 
unparalleled ;  their  domestic  union,  though  not  sanctioned 
by  the  common  forms  of  life,  was  supported  with  perfect 
innocence."  Of  such  a  friendship  it  may  be  indeed  said, 
inour  rCesL  rien  de  si  tendre,  vi  ramiiie  de  si  doux.^'' 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

COWPER  CONTIXDED. 

a  letter  about  this  time  he  describes  himself  as  per- 
fectly recovered,  and  that  his  afliietion  has  taught  him  a 
road  to  happiness  which,  without  it,  he  should  never  have 
known.  "  How  naturally,"  he  says,  "  does  affliction 
make  us  Christians!  But  it  gives  me  some  concern, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  increases  my  gratitude,  tore- 
fleet,  that  a  convert  made  in  Bedlam  is  more  likely  to  be 
a  stumbling  block  to  others,  than  to  advance  their  failli." 
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On  the  evening  of  his  arrival  at  Huntingdon  he 
walked  into  the  country,  and  finding  his  feelings  power- 
fully afi"ec(ed  by  a  sudden  impulse  of  devotion,  he  knelt 
under  a  bank  and  prayed  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
result  was,  a  second  impression  of  a-miraculous  manifes- 
tation of  mercy,  like  the  former  at  Southampton.  A  load 
of  wretchedness  was  immediately  removed  from  his  mind, 
and  on  arising  he  looked  upon  himself  as  standing  re- 
deemed  and  regenerated  in  the  presence  of  his  Maker. 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  speaking  of  the  insanity  of  poor  Smart, 
said  to  Boswell,  "  Madness  often  discovers  itself  by  un- 
necessary deviations  from  the  usual  modes  of  the  world ; 
my  poor  friend  Smart  showed  his  by  falling  on  his  knees 
in  the  street  and  saying  his  prayers."  The  mystery  of 
Smart's  aberration  is  traced  by  Johnson  to  its  proper 
source,  and  called  by  its  plain  name. 

Cowper  was  now  received  into  the  house  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Unwin,  an  amiable  and  pious  family,  but  living  in 
complete  seclusion  from  the  world,  and  mixing  entirely 
with  persons  of  a  serious  cast :  a  state  of  society,  it  must 
be  allowed,  ill  calculated  to  improve  the  dejected  spirits 
of  one  in  Cowper's  condition,  or  to  lead  attention  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  a  single  subject,  to  a  more  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  pleasing  pursuits  of  literary  people. 
But  unfortunately  his  new  friends  completely  debarred 
him  from  all  intercourse  with  men  of  letters,  and  from 
all  concerns  except  those  too  strictly  of  a  spiritual  nature. 
Surely  the  solitude  of  such  society  must  have  greatly 
tended  to  increase  his  melancholy,  by  constantly  enter- 
taining one  particular  train  of  ideas  ;  "the  reading,"  as 
Locke  says,  "  of  but  one  kind  of  books,  the  falling  into 
the  hearing  of  but  one  set  of  opinions,  and  constantly 
conversing  on  but  one  sort  of  subjects."  This  surely 
was  a  state  of  things  which  must  have  eventually  tended 
to  have  concentrated  tlie  clouds  of  insanity  that  had  hith- 
erto been  hovering  over  his  mental  horizon. 

He  had  hardly  been  two  years  with  these  good  people, 
for  such  they  really  were,  when  Mr.  Unwin  was  unfor- 
tunately killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  Cowper  was 
deprived  of  an  estimable  friend.  The  widow  retired  to 
a  small  cottage  at  Ohiey,  and  Cowper  became  a  perma- 
nent inmate  of  her  house.  About  this  time  he  formed  an 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Newton,  the  curate  of  the  village, 
which  had  no  little  influence  on  his  future  hfe.  With 
great  worth  and  goodness  of  disposition,  there  was  still 
a  spirit  of  austere  piety  in  this  gentleman,  and  even  of 
devotional  enthusiasm,  which  failed  not  to  gain  a  power- 
ful ascendancy  over  Cowper's  debilitated  mind.  VVe  ac- 
cordingly find  him  deferring  to  the  opinion  of  this  gen- 
tleman in  all  matters,  even  those  of  a  literary  kind ;  and 
on  his  becoming  an  author,  of  committing  to  him  the 
singular  task  of  writing  the  preface  to  his  poems.  In 
that  preface,  the  public  are  informed,  that  the  poet  had 
"  been  long  living  without  God  in  the  world,  till  in  a 
memorable  hour  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above  visited 
his  heart." 

The  inference  that  is  drawn  from  this  change  in  his 
moral  condition  is,  that  an  amendment  in  his  physical 
one  had  been  signal  and  complete,  and  that  health  and 
happiness    had   succeeded    infirmity  and    misery;    but 


nothi 


could  be  more  erroneous  tha 


tliis  reasoning, 
bsequent  wretchedness  was  greater  than  it  ever 
had  been,  "owing  to  some  cause,"  says  Taylor,  "for 
hicli  wc  arc  unable  to  account."  Cowper's  correspon- 
dence with  his  friends  became  much  less  frequent  after 
his  settlement  at  Olney  than  it  had  been  formerly.  Pro- 
bably it  might  be  attributed  to  his  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Newton,  for  we  are  told  they  were  seldom  seven  waking 
lurs  apart  from  each  other. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  in  1769,  not- 
withstanding he  appears  to  have  borne  the  loss  with  con- 
siderable fortitude,  he  became  again  depressed,  and  Mr, 
Newton  thought  that  the  composition  of  a  book  of  hymns 
the  best  means  he  could  adopt  to  divert  his  dejected 
thoughts.  "  Mr.  Newton,"  says  Taylor,  "  had  felt  the 
want  of  a  volume  of  evangelical  hymns,  on  experi- 
ental  subjects,  suited  for  public  and  private  worship; 
he  mentioned  the  subject  to  Cowper,  and  pressed  him  to 
undertake  it.  Cowper  did  so ;  but  he  had  only  composed 
sixty-eight  of  these  hymns,  when  he  was  seized  by  an 
alarming  indisposition — a  renewed  attack  of  his  former 
malady."  The  pleasiu-e  which  we  derive  from  the  pe- 
usal  of  these  beautifiil  compositions  (far  the  most  ex- 
uisitc  poetry  that  Cowper  ever  penned  is  to  be  found  in 
ome  of  these  hymns)  must  be  chequered  with  regret  that 
o  unseasonable  a  time  should  have  been  chosen  for  their 
oraposition,  that  he  should  have  been  occupied  with  so 
erious  an  employment  while'hc  was  yet  suffering  from 
the  first  shock  of  his  brother's  death.  One  would  have 
thought  that  literary  employment  of  a  lighter  kind  would 
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have  been  just  thea  better  adapted  for  liim  ;  but  Mr. 
Newton,  neither  in  this,  nor  indeed  in  any  otlier  matter 
connected  with  his  friend's  health,  appears  to  have  acted 
a  judicious  part. 

His  sect  nd  paroxysm  of  monomania  occurred  in  1773, 
and  its  symptoms  very  nearly  resembled  those  under 
which  he  laboured  at  the  time  of  his  removal  from  Lon- 
don. After  enduring  unmitigated  misery  for  the  space 
of  five  years,  his  sufferings  became  gradually  alleviated, 
and  his  reason  was  at  length  restored.  During  all  his 
illness  Mrs.  Unwin  watched  over  him  witli  the  kindness 
of  a  mother,  and  for  fourteen  months  his  friend,  Mr. 
Newton,  kept  him  at  the  vicarage,  and  bestowed  on  him 
indefatigable  attention.  In  this  case,  as  in  his  former 
illness,  his  biographers  endeavour  to  prove  his  mania  was 
not  of  a  religious  character.  "  Various  causes  ha.vc  been 
assigned,"  says  his  biographer,  "  by  different  writers, 
for  the  melancholy  aberration  of  mind  to  which  Cowper 
was  now,  and  at  other  seasons  of  his  Hfe,  subject;  but 
none  are  so  irreconcileable  to  every  thing  like  just,  pure, 
and  legitimate  reasoning,  as  the  attempt  to  ascribe  it  to 
religion."  "  His  views,"  he  continues,  "  so  far  from 
being  visionary  or  enthusiastic,  on  the  contrary  were 
perfectly  scriptural  and  evangelical."  To  this  there  is  a 
plain  and  simple  answer :  if  his  views  were  not  visionary 
or  enthusiastic,  their  tendency  unquestionably  would 
help  to  support  rather  than  depress  his  mind  ;  but  how 
comes  it,  if  he  had  taken  no  visionary  view  of  religion, 
that  his  opinion  on  a  particular  religious  point  was  per- 
verted, and  that  he  believed  himself  doomed  to  eternal 
reprobation  for  an  imaginary  insult  to  religion  ?  This, 
in  common  parlance,  is  religious  madness ;  the  term  is 
undoubtedly  a  bad  one,  for  rational  views  of  religion  can 
never  produce  insane  ideas;  but  erroneous  notions  of  its 
tenets,  and  exaggerated  ideas  of  its  penalties,  may  pro- 
duce insanity,  and  does  so  every  day,  as  the  reports  of 
our  lunatic  asylum  but  too  evidently  prove.  A  livii 
poet,  whose  advocacy  of  any  opinion  he  espouses  is  e 
titled  to  respect,  even  wlien  tlie  energy  with  which  it 
undertaken  carries  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  sober 
judgment,  has  likewise  spurned  at  the  idea  of  Cowper's 
malady  being  occasioned  by  religious  enthusiasm,  be- 
cause the  error  on  which  he  stumbled  was  in  direct  con. 
tradiction  to  his  creed.  The  argument  is  plausible,  but 
the  inference  is  erroneous ;  for  even  granting  that  his 
error  was  in  direct  opposition  to  his  creed,  that  is  yet  no 
proof  of  the  assertion,  that  religious  enthusiasm  did  not 


xist 
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There  is  a  very  common  species  of  monomani 
mercantile  men  are  especially  subject  to — an  in 
apprehension  of  abject  poverty  without  a  caus 
victim  of  this  kind  of  delusion  may  be  a  man  of  strong 
mind  in  all  other  matters,  excepting  those  that  cont 
his  circumstances ;  he  may  be  possessed  of  considerable 
wealth,  and  it  may  be  invested  in  securities  which  no- 
thing short  of  a  national  bankruptcy  can  endanger;  yet 
may  that  man  pine  away  in  secret  melancholy, 
the  impression  that  his  property  is  in  daily  jeopardy,  and 
every  commercial  view  of  his  may  terminate  in  the  vista 
of  the  poor-house ;  yet  the  error  on  which  he  stumbles 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  commercial  creed, 
to  his  former  opinions. 

His  medical  attendant  might  see  plainly  enough  that 
excessive  anxiety  about  a  mnltiplicity  of  matters 
nccted  with  his  business,  had  harassed  his  mind  to  the 
extent  of  perverting  his  judgment  on  a  single  point  of 
paramount  importance.  To  one  of  the  milder  forms  of 
a  dyspeptic  malady,  Abernethy  has  given  the  term  of  tlie 
"city  disease."  Cf/erus  p«riius,  the  term  of  rchgious 
mania,  objectionable  though  it  is,  may  be  applied  to 
Cowper's  malady.  But  to  return  to  the  observation  of 
the  living  poet  wo  have  alluded  to.  We  find  his  follow- 
ing remarks  no  less  inconclusive  than  the  first,  and  his 
reasoning  more  characteristic  of  the  nature  of  impas- 
sioned poetry,  than  of  philosopiiical  enquiry.  "In  spite," 
he  continues,  "  of  the  self-evident  impossibility  of  his 
faitli  affecting  a  sound  mind  with  such  hallucinations, 
though  a  mind  previously  diseased  might  as  readily  fall 
into  that  as  any  otlicr ;  in  spite  of  chronology,  his  first 
aberration  having  taken  place  before  he  had  tasted  the 
good  word  of  God  ;  in  spite  of  geography,  that  calamity 
having  befallen  him  in  London,  wliere  he  had  no  ac- 
quaintance with  persons  holding  the  reprobated  doctrine 
of  election  and  sovereign  grace;  and  in  spite  of  facts 
utterly  undeniable,  that  the  only  effectual  ameliorations 
which  he  experienced  under  his  first  or  subsequent  at- 
tacks of  depression,  arose  from  the  blessed  truths  of  the 
gospel. 

"In  spite  of  all  these  unanswerable  confutations,  of 
the  ignorant  and  malignant  falsehoods,  the  enemies  of 
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truth   persevere  in  repeating  that  too  much 

religion  made  poor  Cowper  mad.     If  they  be  sincere, 

they  are  themselves  under  the  strongest  delusion,  and 

ill  be  well  if  it  prove  not  on  their  part  a  wilful  one. 

It  will  be  well  if  they  have  not  reached  that  last  per- 

:rsity  of  human  reason,  that  of  falsehood  of  their  own 

These  arc  "  words,  mere  words," — strong  words  in- 
sed,  but  not  convincing  ones.  The  invective  is  point- 
ed, though  not  poetical,  and  some  of  the  epithets  are 
but  not  "  familiar  to  ears  polite."  Ignorant 
lignant  falsehood,  enemies  of  Chri-tian  truth 
ce  very  good  expressions  to  settle  a  difierence  of 
opinion,  to  confound  an  opponent,  and  stigmatise  his 
haracter  ;  but  in  these  degenerate  times  dispassionate 
rgument  is  made  to  do  the  violent  business  of  abuse  in 
literary  discussions,  and  it  is  customary  to  encounter  a 
literary  opponent  without  setting  up  the  war-whoop  of 
fidelity  at  the  onset  of  tlie  engagement,  or  of  using 
ir  pens  as  we  would  tomahawks,  for  the  purpose  of 
scalping  the  victim  who  has  the  lemeiity  to  differ  from 
us  in  the  complexion  of  his  thoughts. 

But  there  are  assertions  in  the  preceding  observation 
to  which  the  author  has  given  the  air  of  fact: 
the  manner  he  has  done  so,  th 
which  is  very  likely  to  impose  on  many,  and  to  render 
that  which  is  plausible  persuasive  and  convincing 
Without  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  support  his  assertions 
or  to  bear  out  his  opinion,  he  jumps  at  the  conclusior 
that  it  is  a  sell'-evidenl  impossibility  that  religious  en. 
thusiasin  could  have  affected  Cowper's  mind  with  anj 
morbid  hallucinations.  The  most  eloquent  of  all  moderi 
orators  has  said,  "  Truth  is  to  be  sought  only  by  slow 
and  painful  progress ;  but  error  is  in  its  nature  flippan 
and  compendious  :  it  hops  with  airy  and  fastidious  levity 
over  proofs  and  arguments,  and  perches  upon  assertion 
which  it  calls  conclusion." 

Had  Cowper's  mind  been  sane,  no  rational  views  of 
religion  could  unquestionably  have  produced  the  halluci 
nation ;  but  when  his  mind  was  clouded  with  hypoehon 
dria,  as  in  early  life  before  it  had  taken  any  definite 
form,  nothing  was  wanting  to  convert  his  melancholy 
into  monomania,  and  to  change  the  wandering 
of  the  former  into  the  settled  gloom  of  the  latter,  but  the 
exclusive  application  of  enthusiasm  to  a  single  subject. 
But  then  chronology  and  geography  are  triumphantly 
appealed  to,  in  order  to  invalidate  this  supposition  ;  the 
former,  forsooth,  because  his  first  aberration  was  previ. 
ously  to  his  having  devoted  himself  to  religious  medita- 
tion. The  aberration  here  alluded  to  was  that  which 
occasioned  his  removal  to  the  asylum  at  St.  Alba 
but  here  the  author  falls  into  the  prevalent  error  of 
dating  a  disease  from  tlie  period  of  having  recourse 
medical  assistance.     He  has  lost  sight  of  the  aberration 


an  utter  neglect  of  religious  duties,  and  from  a  wild  ( 
travagancc  of  devotion." 


which  long  before  that  period  he  laboured  under  the 
temple,  when  fhe  terrors  of  a  possible  contingency, 
public  appearance  in  the  house  of  lords,  completely  over- 
whelmed his  reason,  and  caused  him  to  relinquish  a 
pointment  on  which  all  his  future  hopes  depended.  So 
much  for  the  appeal  to  chronology  ;  let  us  see  if  the  geo- 
graphical argument  is  better  grounded.  Cowper's  ca- 
lamity "  having  befallen  him  in  London,  where  he  had 
no  acquaintance  with  persons  holding  the  reprobated 
doctrines  of  election  and  sovereign  grace,"  it  is  inferred 
that  the  insane  notion  of  his  perpetual  exclusion  from  di. 
vine  favour  which  haunted  him  at  intervals  even  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  was  taken  up  in  London  when  he 
supposed  to  be  little,  if  at  all  religiously  disposed, 
have  elsewhere  said  that  Cowper  was  brought  up  in  the 
very  hot-bed  of  piety,  and  that  early  religious  impres- 
e  with  difficulty  ever  wholly  eradicated  from  the 
I  after  life,  however  little  influence  they  may  ap- 
pear to  have  upon  the  conduct  in  tlie  season  of  youthful 
levity.  But  the  calamity,  instead  of  befalling  him  in 
London,  befell  him  in  Southampton  at  the  period  (as  he 
deemed)  of  his  miraculous  conversion ;  but  while  conver- 
sion was  unfortunately  coupled  with  the  imaginary  com- 
mission of"  the  unpardonable  sin."  Here  then  is  geogra- 
phy likewise  at  fault:  both  time  and  place  disprove  the 
assertions  they  were  called  on  to  corroborate,  and  the  sim- 
ple fact  remains  irrefragable,  that  Cowper  wjs  a  man  of  a 
mdancholy  lemperamenU  whose  mental  gloom  degenerat- 
ed into  monomania^  and  that  religious  enthusiasm  icas  the 
source  of  his  delusions. 

And  in  taking  leave  of  this  painful  subject,  we  close  it 
with  a  very  sensible  observation  of  Mr.  Hay  ley :  "So 
wonderfully  and  fearfully  are  wc  made,  that  man  perhaps 
in  all  conditions  ought  to  jirny  that  he  may  never  be  led 
to  think  of  spiritual  concerns  cither  too  little  or  too  much, 
since  human  misery  is  often  seen  to  arise  equally  from 
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COWPER  CONTI.NUKD. 

During  five  years  Cowper's  dreadful  depression  con- 
tinued without  any  abatement.  During  this  period  he 
was  paid  unremitting  attention  by  Mrs.  Unwin;  but  her 
kindness  to  him  was,  at  length,  repaid  by  a  gradual  im- 
provement in  his  health. 

Newton,  at  this  time,  was  removed  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Olney;   before  his  departure,  however,  he 
phed    over   Cowper's    extreme    reluctance   to    see 
strangers,  and  succeeded  in  installing  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bull, 
a  dissenting  clergyman,  in  the  acquaintance  of  his  friend. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  the  first  use  this  gentleman  made 
of  his  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  dejected  invalid, 
was  to  prevail  upon  him  to  translate  a  collection  of  spi. 
'tual  songs  from  the  religious  poetry  of  Madanie  De 
Guyon.  "  If  devotional  excitement,"  says  his  biographer, 
had  been  the  cause  of  Cowper's  malady,  no  recommenda- 
tion could  have  been  more  injudicious." 

Most  injudicious  it  undoubtedly  was.  The  French  au- 
thoress in  question  was  a  complete  enthusiast.  Cowper 
himself  speaks  of  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  guarding 
'  1  his  translation  against  the  danger  of  errors,  "  not  fear- 
ig,"  he  says,  "to  represent  her  as  dealing  familiarly 
with  God,  but  foolishly,  irreverently,  and  without  due  at- 
tention to  his  majesty,  of  which  she  is  somewhat  guilty." 
He  was  fortunately  induced,  however,  to  employ  his 
leisure  in  original  compositions,  and  the  result  was  the 
production  of  his  three  great  poems. 

From  the  time  of  his  fierce  attack  in  1773  to  his  fiftieth 
year,  his  malady  had  the  character  of  a  mild  melancholy, 
with  occasional  paroxysms  of  a  graver  nature.  At  the 
age  of  fifty  he  became  an  author;  but  no  person,  it  is  ob- 
served, ever  appeared  before  the  public  in  that  character 
with  less  anxiety.  "As  to  the  fame,  and  honour,  and 
glory,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "that  may  be  ac- 
quired by  poetical  feats  of  any  kind,  God  knows,  that  if 
I  could  lay  me  down  in  my  grave,  with  hope  at  my  side, 
or  sit  with  this  companion  in  a  dungeon  for  the  residue 
of  my  days,  I  would  cheerfully  waive  them  all." 

In  1782,  his  friend.  Lady  Austin,  fixed  her  abode  in 
his  neighbourhood,  and  Cowper  became  delighted  with 
her  society;  his  dejection  was  banished  in  her  company, 
and  his  health  and  spirits  evidently  improved.  Lady 
Austin  was  precisely  the  companion  he  so  much  needed, 
her  vivacity,  affability,  kindness  of  heart,  and  mental  ac- 
complishments, were  the  qualities  that  were  best  calcu- 
lated to  revive  the  spirits  and  soothe  the  morbid  scnsibi- 
hty  of  the  dejected  bard. 

During  his  short  intercourse  with  this  lady,  his  mind 
was  in  its  healthiest  state,  we  are  told  by  Hay  ley ;  and 
her  sprightly  and  captivating  conversation  was  ollen  the 
means  of  rousing  him  from  his  fits  of  melancholy.  She 
was  accustomed  to  play  on  the  harpsichord,  to  distract 
his  gloomy  reveries,  and  to  engage  him  in  the  composi- 
tion of  songs,  suited  to  the  airs  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
playing  to  lijm.  On  one  occasion,  when  she  found  him 
in  low  spirits,  she  endeavoured  to  enliven  him  by  reciting 
the  ludicrous  story  of  *  Johnny  Gilpin,'  which  she  had 
heard  in  childhood;  and  next  morning  he  informed  her 
that  convulsions  of  laughter,  brought  on  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  her  story,  had  kept  him  awake  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  night,  and  that  he  had  composed  a  poem  on 
the  subject. 

At  another  time  she  solicited  him  to  write  a  poem  in 
blank  verse,which  he  consented  to  undertake,  if  she  would 
furnish  him  with  a  subject.  "  You  can  write  upon  any 
thing,"  said  the  lady;  "why  not  write  upon  this  sofa?" 
The  command  was  obeyed,  and  the  world  is  indebted  to 
Lady  Austin  for  Cowper's  production  of  "  The  Task," 
pleasing  perhaps  of  his  poems.  The  translation 
of"  Homer"  was  likewise  undertaken  at  her  suggestion, 
and  partly  at  Mrs.  Unwin's.  Thus  was  he  rescued  from 
his  misery  for  a  time,  by  literary  occupation,  and  the 
mischievous  effects  of  his  seclusion  mitigated  by  tlie  so- 
ciety of  an  amiable  and  accomplished  woman. 

Had  he  found  such  a  companion  at  an  earlier  period, 
how  different  might  have  been  his  fate  I  and  had  he  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  such  an  acquaintance  for  a  longer 
jieriod,  how  much  wretchedness  might  he  have  not  have 
been  spared!  "The  accounts,"  says  Mr.  Stcbbing,  "of 
his  situation  at  this  period  afford  a  refreshing  contrast  to 
the  details  of  his  condition,  both  in  tlie  earlier  and  later 
periods  of  his  existence.  In  the  society  of  a  few  friends 
he  now  divided  his  time  between  the  pleasures  of  conver- 
sation and  the  gentle  exciting  labour  of  composition.  His 
mind  thus  gradually  assumed  a  more  cheerful  cast." 
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How  far  Cowper's  lieart  was  engaged  in  tlic  intimacy 
with  Lady  Austin  is  another  matter.*  In  liis  letters  to 
his  friends  he  speaks  of  her  in  very  guarded  terms;  but 
still  at  times  in  terms  of  more  than  ordinary  warmth. 
That  the  lady  was  not  indifferent  to  his  merits  and  amia- 
bility is  more  than  probable,  and  that  the  tender  interest 
she  took  in  his  welfare  would  have  warmed  into  a  strong- 
er attachment,  and  led  to  a  permanent  union,  there  is  rea- 
son to  suspect,  had  not  the  feelings  and  the  interests  of  a 
third  person  been  opposed  to  a  consummation,  that  was 
most  devoutly  to  be  wished  by  every  other  friend  of 
Cowper. 

She  had  taken  a  house,  adjoining  the  Unwins,  with  the 
intention  of  making  it  a  permanent  abode;  but  unpleasant 
circumstances  arose  whieli  ultimately  led  to  her  removal 
from  Olney,  and  to  a  final  separation  from  Cowper,  after 
an  uninterrupted  intercourse  of  two  years. 

The  part  that  Mrs.  Unwin  took  in  this  affair  is  differ- 
ently represented;  that  she  was  the  cause  of  the  separa- 
ation  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  but  whether  her 
interference  was  very  blameable  is  questionable.  In 
common  fairness  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  relation 
in  which  Cowper  stood  to  this  lady,  (strictly  decorous  as 
their  intimacy  might  have  been,)  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Un- 
win were  concerned  in  the  business,  and  had  a  right  to  be 
consulted.  That  they  were  consulted  by  her  friend  is 
proved  by  the  result. 

Albeit,  it  is  aliowed  by  his  biographer,  that  "  he  could 
I  the  idea  of  parting  with  Lady  Austin  with- 
disquietude;  but  that  immediately  on  per- 
ceiving that  separation  became  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  own  peace,  and  to  ensure  the  tranquillity 
of  his  faithful  and  long-tried  friend,  he  wisely  and  firmly, 
(the  wisdom  is  very  doubtful,)  took  the  neces.=ary  steps, 
though  at  the  cost  of  much  mental  anguish." 

His  anguish,  however,  seems  to  have  been  of  a  very 
transitory  nature,  for  in  a  few  days  after  the  separation 
he  writes  to  one  of  his  friends — "  We  have  lost,  as  you 
say,  a  lively  and  sensible  neighbour  in  Lady  Austin  ;  but 
we  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  a  state  of  retirement 
within  one  degree  of  solitude,  and  being  naturally  lovers 
of  still  life,  we  can  relapse  into  our  former  duality  with- 
out being  unhappy  in  the  change.  To  me,  indeed,  a 
third  individual  is  unnecessary,  while  I  can  have  the 
faithful  companion  I  have  had  these  twenty  years." 

This  is  certainly  a  frigid  piece  of  philosophical  pen- 
manship. It  exhibits  a  cool  mode  of  parting  with  a  kind 
friend,  and  somewhat  of  a  selfish  way  of  consoling  one's 
self  for  the  loss  of  an  intimate  acquaintance,  which  we 
can  hardly  contemplate  with  pleasure.  But  nothing 
throws  a  stronger  light  on  the  morbid  state  of  Cowper's 
feelings  than  does  this  letter.  The  fact  is,  his  sensibility 
was  acute,  but  his  individual  sufterings  were  too  great 
to  enable  him  to  employ  it  far  from  home.  Had  he  the 
sensibility  of  ten  poets,  his  own  great  misery  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  occupy  it  all.  Lear  was  ia  the  right, 
"  infirmity"  truly  "  forgets  all  office,"  the  sick  m.an's  af- 
fections are  swallowed  up  in  the  sense  of  his  own  bodily 
afflictions,  and  pain  protracted  leads  as  insensibly  to  self- 
ish feelings,  as  does  old  age.  Cowper,  more  than  any 
man,  one  would  think,  would  have  been  affected  by  the 
loss  of  a  bosom  friend,  or  the  death  of  a  dear  relative ; 
yet  the  death  of  his  father,  we  are  told,  preyed  less  on  his 
spirits  than  any  one  could  have  imagined.  We  find  him 
at  the  bed-side  of  his  brother,  performing  the  last  duties 
of  a  Christian  relative,  but  more  in  the  character  of  a 
minister  of  religion,  than  of  a  man  occupied  by  the  feel- 
ings  of  fraternal  solicitude.  And  even  when  the  spirit 
of"  his  own  Mary"  is  quivering  on  her  lips,  we  hear  of 
him  wrapped  up  in  his  own  wretchedness,  inquiring  if 
there  is  life  still  in  her  body  ;  and  when  that  life  is  ex- 
tinct, paying  one  visit  to  the  death-chamber,  and  never 
more  uttering  the  name  of  his  old  companion. 

His  silence  on  this  occasion,  we  are  well  aware,  might 
have  proceeded  from  the  intensity  of  his  sorrow;  but  it 
is  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  feelings  on  other  similar 
occasions,  the  inference  is  drawn,  that  Cowper's  sensi- 
bility was  barely  sufficient  for  his  own  sufferings. 

But  even  had  he  never  laboured  under  hypochondria, 
there  was  a  sort  of  catholicity  in  his  benevolence  which 
embraced  mankind  with  innumerable  tendrils,  but  there 
was  rvo  one  branch  of  affection  capable  of  clinging  to  a 
single  object,  of  pressing  it  to  the  heart's  core,  and  pos- 
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It  should  be  remembered  by  those  who  read  the  li 
tory  of  the  errors  of  other  men  of  genius  by  the  light 
Cowper's  virtues,  that  if  he  had  few  vices  he  had  HI 
wise  few  strong  passions  ;  or  if  he  had  the  merit  of  si 
duing  sucli  passions,  that  seclusion  and  almost  solitude 
suffered  few  temptations  to  cross  his  path.  But  it  is 
nevertheless,  questionable  whether  the  qualifications  foi 
a  monastic  institution  are  essential  requisites  or  advan^ 
tageous  acquirements  for  society  in  any  Christian  coun- 
try. Hayley,  indeed,  says  that  "Nature  had  given  Cowpci 
a  warm  temperament,  but  a  disappointment  of  the  heart, 
arising  from  the  cruelty  of  fortune,  had  thrown  a  cloud 
on  his  juvenile  spirit ;  thwarted  in  love,  the  natura 
of  his  temperament  turned  impetuously  into  the  kindred 
channel  of  devotion,  and  had  he  been  successful  in  early 
love,  it  is  probable  he  might  have  enjoyed  a  more  uniform 
and  happy  tenor  of  health,  but  that  the  smothered  flames 
of  passion,  uniting  witli  the  vajiours  of  constitutioiiu' 
melancholy  in  the  fervour  of  religious  zeal,  produced  al 
together  that  irregularity  in  the  performance  of  tlu 
bodily  and  mental  functions  which  gave  such  extraordi 
nary  vicissitudes  of  splendour  and  of  darkness  to  his  nior 
tal  career,  and  made  Cowper  at  times  an  idol  of  the  pnics 
admiration,  and  at  times  an  object  of  the  sincercst  i>ity.' 

No  sooner,  however,  was  he  deprived  of  the  society  of 
Lady  Austin,  than  his  spirits  began  to  fail,  and  the  lus;^ 
of  her  cheerful  conversation  was  followed  by  a  return  of 
his  former  dejection.  He  writes  to  Mr.  Newton  at  this 
period,  "  My  heart  resembles  not  the  heart  of  a  Christian, 
mourning  and  yet  rejoicing;  pierced  with  thorns,  yet 
wreathed  about  with  roses  :  I  have  the  thorn  without  the 
rose.  My  brier  is  a  wintry  one ;  the  flowers  arc  wither 
ed,  but  the  thorn  remains.  My  days  are  spent  in  vanity, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  spend  them  otherwise."- 
"  I  sijould  rejoice  that  the  old  year  is  over  and  gone 
had  not  every  reason  to  expect  a  new  one  similar  to  it ; 
but  even  the  new  year  is  already  old  in  my  account.  I 
am  not  as  yet  able  to  boast  by  anticipation  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  events  of  it  yet  unborn,  but  rest  assured, 
that  be  they  what  they  may,  net  one  of  them  comes 
the  messenger  of  good  to  me.  If  even  death  itself  should 
be  of  the  number,  he  is  no  friend  of  mine  ;  for  loaded  ati 
ray  life  is  with  despair,  I  have  no  such  comfort  as  wonki 
result  from  a  probability  of  better  things  to  come,  were 
life  once  ended.* 

The  remainder  of  this  letter  puts  the  character  of  his 
mania  in  a  clearer  point  of  view  than  any  other  of  hi 
epistles.  All  the  peculiarities  of  monomania  are  plain' 
exhibited.  On  one  particular  point  his  reason  is  clouded, 
his  perceptions  distorted,  his  inferences  erroneous.  On 
every  other  subject  he  thinks,  talks,  and  acts,  sanely  and 
sensibly  ;  he  speaks  of  the  certainty  of  his  eternal  misery 
calmly  and  collectedly.  All  the  "  method  of  madness" 
is  in  his  language ;  in   the  words  of  Lncke,  he  "  arirues 

rightly  on  a  wrong  principle,"  and  <  ii.l.  .i,  -mk   I - 

vince  the  clergyman  to  whom  he  wii I'  i  :v 

of  his  hypochondria  is  a  mystery  ol'  <  i  n, 

which  is  physically  inexplicable.  It  is  i^h  ,i'ly  i--  1'^  us^ 
peeled  that  the  mode  in  which  this  insane  idea  was  com- 
bated by  his  correspondent,  and  by  most  of  his  religious 
friends,  tended  to  fix  the  impression  on  his  mind,  and  to 
produce  the  effect  which  they  desired  to  avoid. 


*  or  Cowper's  letters  in  general,  we  may  safely  as 
that  we  have  rarely  met  with  any  similar  collection,  of 
superior  interest  or  beauty.  Though  the  incidents  whicli 
they  relate  be  of  no  public  magnitude  or  moment,  and 
the  remarks  which  they  contain  be  not  uniformly  pro- 
found or  original,  yet  there  is  something  in  the  sweet- 
ness and  facility  of  the  diction,  and  more  perhaps  in  the 
glimpses  they  afford  of  a  pure  and  benevolent  mind,  that 
diffuses  a  charm  over  the  whole  collection,  and  commu- 
nicates an  interest  that  cannot  always  be  commanded  by 
performancesof  greater  dignity  and  pretension.  Taylor's 
Life  of  Cowper,  recently  published,  may  be  referred  to 
with  profit  by  all  who  admire  the  writings,  and  rcspcci 
the  character  of  Cowper.  A  good  American  edition  of 
this  work  has  been  issued. —  Ed. 


It  th( 


"  You  will  tell  me,"  says  peor  Cowper, 
cold  gloom  of  winter  will  be  succeeded  by  a  cheerful 
spring,  and  endeavour  to  encourage  me  lo  hope  for  a 
spiritual  change  resembling  it,  but  it  will  be  lost  la. 
hour.  Nature  revives  again,  but  a  soul  once  slain  lives 
no  more.  The  hedge  that  has  been  apparently  dead  is 
not  so  :  it  will  burst  into  leaf  ;ind  blossom  at  the  ap- 
pointed time — but  no  such  lime  is  appointed  for  the 
state  that  stands  in  il.  It  is  as  dead  as  it."eoms,  and  will 
prove  itself  no  dissembler.  Tile  latter  end  of  next  month 
will  complete  a  period  of  eleven  years,  in  which  1  have 
spoken  no  other  language.  It  is  a  long  time  for  a  man, 
whose  eyes  were  once  opened,  to  spend  in  darkness  ; 
long  enough  to  make  despair  an  inveterate  habit,  and 
such  it  is  in  me.  My  friends,  I  know,  suspect  that  I 
shafl  yet  enjoy  health  again.  They  think  it  necessary 
for  the  existence  of  divine  truth,  tliat  he  who  once  had 
possession  of  it  should  never  finally  lose  it.  I  admit 
the  solidity  of  this  reasoning  in  every  case  but  my  own; 
and  why  not  in  my  own  ?  Fur  causes,  which  to  theni  it 
appears  madness  to  allege,  but  whicli  rest  upon  my  mind 
iwith  a  weight  of  inmioveahle  coiivicfion.  If  1  am  re- 
leoverable,  why  am  I  thus? — why  crippled  and  made 
useless  in  the  churcli  just  at  the  liuiC  of  life,  when,  my 
judgment  and  experience  being  matured,  I  might  be 
most  useful  ?  Why  cashiered  and  turned  out  of  ser- 
vice, till,  according  to  the  course  of  years,  there  is 
not  enough  life  le.'"t  in  mc  to  make  amends  for  the  years 
I  have  lost — till  there  is  no  reasonable  hope  left  that 
tlie  fruit  can  ever  pay  the  expense  of  the  tallow  ?  I 
rorestall  the  answer, — God's  ways  are  my.'terious,  and 
ho  giveth  no  account  of  his  matters, — an  answer  that 
would  serve  my  purpose  as  well  as  theirs  who  use  if. 
There  is  a  mystery  in  my  destruction,  and  in  lime  it 

Such  was  Cowper's  melancholy  frame  of  mindatthts 
period  ;  and  yet  immediately  afler  the  reeei|)t  of  the 
letter  we  have  just  quoted,  we  find  Mr.  Newton  solicit- 
ing him  to  favour  the  editor  of  the  Theological  Moga- 

for  not  entering  upon  such  subjects  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  reply.  "  I  converse,"  says  pool'  CoWper,  "  as 
you  say,  upon  other  subjects  than  despair,  and  may 
therelbre  write  upon  others.  Indeed,  my  dear  friend, 
I  am  a  man  of  very  little  conversation  upon  any  subject. 
From  tliat  of  despair  I  abstain  as  much  as  possible,  (or 
the  sake  of  my  company  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say  it 
is  never  out  of  my  mind  one  minute  in  the  whole  day. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  am  never  clieerfnl :  T  am 
often  so^always  indeed  when  my  nights  have  been 
undisturbed  for  a  season.  You  will  easily  perceive  that 
a  mind  thus  occupied  is  but  indifferently  qualified  far 
the  consideration  of  theological  matters.  The  most 
useful  and  the  most  delightful  topics  of  that  kind  are 
to  mc  forbidden  fruit ;  I  tremble  as  I  approach  them. 
It  lias  happened  lo  me  sometimes  that  I  have  found  my- 
self imperccplibly  drawn  in,  and  made  a  parly  to  such 
discourse.  The  consequence  has  been  dissalisfactiijii 
„nd  sell-reproach."  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more 
injudicious  request  than  that  of  Mr.  Newton.     To  set 

der  the  weight  of  religious  despondency,  was  certainly 
not  the  way  lo  alleviate  his  morbid  enthusiasm. 

In  1185  his  prospects  were  enlivened  by  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  visit  from  his  amiable  relative.  Lady  Heskclh. 
From  the  moment  Cowper  heard  of  Ihe  intention  of 
this  lady  lo  visit  Olney,  the  delight  he  anticipated  from 
the  interview  is  expressed  over  and  over  in  his  letters, 
in  the  most  joyful  terms.  "  I  shall  see  you  again,"  he 
writes  to  her,  "  I  shall  hear  your  voice.  We  shall  take 
walks  together.  1  will  show  you  my  prospects — the 
I'ovol,  Ihe  alcove,  the  Onse,  and  its  banks  ;  every  thing 
that  I  have  described."  He  tells  her  about  the  recep- 
tion he  is  making  for  her  in  his  green-house.  "  I  line 
it,"  he  continues,  *•  with  nets,  anti  spread  Ihe  floor  with 
mats,  and  there  you  shall  sit,  wllli  a  bed  of  mignionette 
at  your  side,  and  a  hedge  of  honeysuckles,  roses,  arid 
jasmine,  and  I  will  make  you  a  bouquet  of  myrtle 
rvery  day.  We  now  talk  of  nobody  but  you.  And 
now  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  lo  wish    for  .Tune — and 

was  made.  I  shall  have  a  thousand  things  to  hear,  and 
.1  thousand  things  to  say,  and  they  will  all  rush  into  my 
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mind  together,  till  it  will  bo  so  crowded  with  thiogs im- 
patient to  be  suid,  that  for  some  time  I  shall  say  no- 
thing. But  no  matter,  sooner  or  later  they  will  all  come 
out.  Confidently,  and  most  comfortably,  do  I  hope  that, 
before  the  fifteenth  of  June  shall  present  itself,  wo  shall 
have  seen  each  otiier.  Is  it  not  so .'  And  will  it  not  be 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  eras  of  my  extraordinary 
life  .'  Joy  of  hearl,  from  whatever  csusc  it  may  arise, 
is  the  best  of  all  nervous  medicines;  and  I  should  not 
wonder  if  such  a  turn  given  to  my  spirits  should  have 
even  a  lasting  efliect  of  the  moat  advantageous  kind 
upon  them.  You  must  not  imagine,  neither,  that  I  am 
on  the  whole,  in  any  great  degree,subject  to  nervous  afl'ec- 
tions;  occasionally  I  am,  and  have  been  these  many 
years,  much  liable  to  dejection,  but  at  intervals,  and 
sometimes  for  an  interval  of  weeks,  no  creature  would 
suspect  it.  When  I  am  in  the  hesi  healthy  my  tide  of 
animal  sprightliness  flows  with  great  equality,  so  that 
I  am  never,  at  any  time,  exalted  in  proportion  as  I  am 
sometimes  depressed.  My  depression  has  a  cause,  and  if 
that  cause  were  to  cease,  I  should  be  as  cheerful,  thence- 
forth, and  perhaps  for  ever,  as  any  man  need  be." 

Who  could  imagine  it  was  the  same  Cowper  penned 
this  cheerful  letter  to  Lady  Hesketh  who  had  written 
the  preceding  gloomy  episllc  to  Mr.  Newton  ?  but  Cow- 
per seems  to  have  suited  his  spirits  to  his  correspond- 
ents, not  only  on  this  buton  most  other  occasions  ;  and  no 
greater  proof  is  requisite  to  show  what  a  powerful  in- 
fluence the  habits,  feelings,  and  dispositions  of  those 
with  whom  ho  was  in  communion,  had  upon  his  mind  ; 
and  very  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  thattho  society 
of  such  persons  as  Lady  Hesketh,  and  Lady  Austin, 
and  his  later  friend,  Mr.  Haylcy,  might  have  prevented 
half  the  evils  which  his  sequestered  way  of  life,  in  the 
solitude  of  Olnoy,  was  the  means  of  bringing  on  him. 

After  a  separation  of  twenty-three  years,  Cowper 
had  the  pleasure  of  beholding  Lady  Hesketh,  and  all 
the  delight  ho  anticipated  from  the  renewal  of  their  ac- 
quaintance was  realised.  "  My  dear  cousin's  arrival," 
he  writes  to  one  of  his  correspondents,  "  as  it  could  not 
fail  to  do,  has  made  us  happier   than   we   ever  were  at 


Olney.     He 


,  kindn 


giving  1 


.  cordial  that  I  shall  feel  the  etrecl  of,  not  only 
she  is  hero,  but  while  I  live." 

Lady  Hesketh  had  not  long  been  at  Olney  before  she 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  poet's  residence ;  she 
thought  it  a  situation  altogether  unsuitable  for  a  person 
subject  to  depression.  Cowper  himself  had  ofteu^n- 
tertairied  the  same  oi>inions  regarding  it.  He  speaks  of 
it  ns  a  place  built  for  the  purposes  of  incarceration,  and 
that  it  had  served  that  purpose  through  a  long  long 
jieriod  :  that  thoy  had  been  prisoners  there,  but  a  jj 
delivery  was  at  hand,  and  the  bolts  and  bars  were  about 
to  be  loosed. 

Lady  Hesketh  had  taken  a  cottage  at  Weston,  in  a 
pleasant  situation,  and  he  expresses  his  delight  at  the 
prospect  of  removing  to  it.  "  Here,"  he  says,  "  we  have 
no  neighbourhood — there  we  shall  have  much  agreeable 
society.  Here  we  have  a  bad  air,  impregnated  with  the 
fumes  of  marsh  miasmas — there  we  shall  breathe  an  un- 
tainted atmosphere.  Here  we  are  confined  from  Sep- 
tember to  March — there  we  shall  be  on  the  very  verge 
of  pleasure-grounds.  Both  Mrs.  Unwin's  constitution 
and  mine  have  already  suffered  materially  by  such  close 
and  long  confinenient,  and  it  is  high  time,  unless  we 
intend  to  retreat  into  the  grave,  that  wc  should  seek  out 
a  more  wholesome  residence.  We  are  both,  I  believe, 
indebted  for  our  respective  maladies  to  an  atmnspher 
encumbered  with  raw  vapours,  and  we  have,  perhapi 
fared  the  worse  for  sitting  so  often,  and  sometimes  for 
several  successive  months,  over  a  cellar  filled  with  water. 
We  have  lived  at  Olney  till  mouldering  walls  and  a 
tottering  house  warned  us  to  depart ;  we  jiave  accord- 
ingly profiled  by  the  hint,  and  taken  up  our  abode  at 


CHAPTER  XXVHL 

COWPER   CO.N'TINUED. 

In  this  wretched  house  at  Olney,  and  unwholesome 
situation,  was  poor  Cowper  incarcerated,  as  he  justly 
terms  it,  for  nearly  twenty  years.  What  a  situation  for 
the  abode  of  a  hypochondriac !  a  gloomy  house,  and  an 
atmosphere  tainted  with  malaria.  Litllc  wonder,  in- 
deed, is  it  if  the  spirits  of  the  sensitive  poet  sunk  under 
the  depressing  inHucnce  of  both  :  never  were  the  infir- 
mities of  a  mind  like  Cnwper's  fastened  upon  him  all 
through  life,  by  so  many  circumstances  unfavourable  to 
his  well-being.  No  sooner  had  Lady  Hesketh  convinc- 
ed hiui  of  the  necessily  of  changing  his  abode,  than  his 
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judicious  friends  endeavoui-ed  to  dissuade  him  from 
moving.  Mr.  Newton,  among  the  rest,  his  biographer 
forms  us,  on  being  apprised  of  his  intended  removal 
from  Olney,  expressed  apprehensions  that  it  would  in- 
troduce him  to  company  uncongenial  to  his  taste,  if  not 
detrimental  to  his  piety.  And  poor  Cowper  had  the 
iliating  necessity  of  writing  a  long  letter  to  this 
gentleman,  in  reply,  to  his  objections,  that  his  corres- 
pondents and  companions  were  only  his  near  relatives, 
from  whom  he  was  unlikely  to  catch  contamination. 

'•  Your  letter,"  he  says,  "  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  concerning 
our  conduct,  and  the  offence  taken  at  it  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, gave  us  both  a  great  deal  of  concern  ;  if  any 
of  our  serious  neighbours  have  been  astonished,  thoy 
have  been  so  without  the  slightest  occasion.  Poor  peo- 
ple are  never  well  employed  when  they  are  occupied  in 
judging  one  another ;  but  when  they  undertake  to  scan 
the  motives  of  those  whom  Providence  has  raised  a  little 
above  Ihem,  they  are  utterly  out  of  their  province  and 
their  depth.  They  often  see  us  get  into  Lady  Hesketh's 
carriage,  and  rather  uncharitably  suppose  that  it  always 
carries  us  into  a  scene  of  dissipation,  wiiieh  in  fact  it 

The  humiliating  task  of  replying  to  such  trivial  ac- 
cusations as  those  of  Mr.  Newton  on  this  occasion,  must 
have  been  irksome  and  annoying,  even  to  so  amiable  a 
man  as  Cowper ;  but  the  futile  charge,  and  the  simple, 
though  dignified,  reply  to  it,  arc  ample  illustrations  of 
the  difference  between  a  narrow  and  a  noble  mind. 

In  the  beginning  of  1787,  Cowper  was  visited  with 
another  severe  paroxysm  of  his  mental  disorder,  which 
for  more  than  six  months  suspended  his  translation  of 
Homer,  on  which  he  had  been  for  some  time  deeply 
occupied,  and  precluded  the  conversation  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  intimately  associated.  In  his  letters  to 
his  cousin  he  describes  the  first  symptoms  of  his  attack. 
'*  I  have  had  a  little  nervous  fever  lately,  that  has  some- 
what abridged  my  sleep;  and  though  I  find  myself  bet- 
ter than  I  have  been  since  it  seized  me,  yet  I  feel  my 
head  lightish,  and  not  in  the  best  order  for  writing." 

During  this  attack  ho  continued  shut  up  in  the  soli 
tude  of  his  chamber,  refusing  to  see  any  human  being 
but  his  kind  attendant.  In  the  autumn,  however,  his 
health  and  spirits  were  so  far  restored  as  to  enable  him 
to  resume  his  correspondence.  Speaking  of  his  suffer- 
ings at  this  time,  he  says,  "  My  head  has  been  the  worst 
part  of  me,  aiid  still  continues  so, — it  is  subject  to  giddi- 
ness and  pain  ;  maladies  very  unfavourable  to  poetical 
employment." 

It  is  well  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  this  and  every 
other  similar  attack  of  his  dreadful  depression,  head-ache 
and  giddiness  are  spoken  of  as  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  his  disorder.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  local 
depletion,  or  any  other  effective  means,  were  ever  resort- 
ed to,  to  obviate  or  prevent  his  sufferings,  which 
evidently  the  effects  of  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
or  probably  the  chronic  effects  of  that  determination — of 
effusion  and  pressure  on  the  brain — the  not  unlikely 
source  of  all  his  miserable  feelings.  On  one  of  the; 
occasional  attacks,  the  composition  of  theological  essays 
are  recommended  to  him  ;  on  another,  the  translation  of 
spiritual  songs  :  on  another,  the  productibn  of  a  volume 
of  original  hymns;  but  at  any  of  these  periods  the  ser- 
vice of  a  cupper,  and  the  judicious  care  of  a  pliysieian, 
might  have  proved  of  more  advantage. 

He  had  scarcely  recovered  from  his  late  illness,  before 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bull  imitated  tlie  example  of  Mr.  Newti 
and  importuned  the  unfortunate  bard  to  compose  a  set 
hymns  for  particular  occasions.     "Ask  possibilities," 
plied  poor  Cowper,  "  and  they  sliall  be  performed ;  1 
ask  not  hymns  from  a  man  suffering  with  despair  as  I 
I  would  not  sing  the  Lord's  song,  were  it  to  save  my  life, 
banished  as  I  am,  not  to  a  strange  land,  but  to  a  remote- 
ness from  his  presence,  in  comparison  to  which,  the  dis- 
tance from  cast  to  west  is  no  distance,  but  vicinity  and 
cohesion.     I  dare  not,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  allow  my 
self  either  to  express  a  frame  of  mind,  which  I  am  con 
scious  does  not  belong  to  rne." 

Lady  Hesketh  remained  at  Weston  the  greater  part  of 
two  years,  contributing  greatly  to  revive  the  drooping 
spirits  of  Cowper,  and  to  encourage  him  to  corapJet 
vast  imdertaking  of  Homer's  translation.  At  the  ap- 
proacliof  January,  1790,  he  appears  to  have  relapsed  into 
his  dejection :  he  had  a  superstitious  terror  of  this  month, 
and  he  never  could  get  over  the  idea  that  some  dreadful 
calamity  in  this  month  was  always  impending.  Oi 
whole,  however,  during  the  time  he  was  occupied  with  his 
Homer  he  adverts  less  frequently  in  his  letters  to  his 
gloomy  feelings  than  he  had  formerly  done.  He  speak; 
to  one  of  his  correspondents,  of  his  sufferings,  only  as 
singularities  which  might  siu-prisu  liim  if  he  know  them. 


mst  say,  however,"  he  adds,  "in  justice  to  myself, 
that  they  would  not  lower  me  in  your  good  opinion, 
though  perhaps  they  might  tempt  you  to  question  the 
lundness  of  my  upper  story." 

In  the  beginning  of  1791,  he  had  another  attack  of 
hat  he  calls  his  nervous  fever,  a  disorder  which  ho 
dreaded  above  all  others,  because  it  was  invariably  fol- 
lowed by  a  melagcholj  perfectly  insupportable.  Soon 
after  the  publication  of  his  Homer,  a  literary  correspon- 
dence with  Mr.  Hayley  led  to  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  that  gentleman.  He  was  then  in  his  sixty-first 
year,  and  Hayley  says  he  appeared  to  feel  none  of  the  in. 
firmitics  of  advanced  life,  but  was  active  and  vigorous 
both  in  mind  and  body.  And  speaking  of  the  affection- 
ate veneration  and  kindness  of  Mrs.  Unwin  for  the  poet, 
it  was  hardly  possible,  he  says,  to  survey  human  nature 
in  a  more  touching  and  a  more  satisfactory  pomt  of  view. 

In  January,  1794,  in  that  gloomy  month  which  he  al- 
ways spoke  of  with  such  terror,  his  sad  forebodings  were 
at  last  realised.  A  severer  attack  of  his  malady  than 
any  he  had  yet  experienced  overwhelmed  his  spirits,  and 
almost  wholly  paralysed  his  mental  powers.  His  despair 
became  permanent,  and  continued  unmitigated  through 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Nothing  could  be  now  more 
desolate  than  his  situation.  Mrs. Unwin  had  been  reduced 
to  a  state  of  second  childhood  by  a  paralytic  affection,  and 
poor  Cowper  shunned  the  sight  of  every  other  person  ex- 
cept the  individual  who  was  incapable  of  rendering  him 
any  assistance.  For  some  time  he  had  refused  food  of 
every  kind,  except  now  and  then  a  rery  small  piece  of 
toasted  bread,  dipped  generally  in  water,  sometimes  mix- 
cd  with  a  little  wine ;  at  length,  however,  he  was  induced 
to  sit  down  to  his  ordinary  meals,  but  he  persisted  in  re- 
fusing to  take  even  the  medicines  that  were  indispensably 
required,  and  strongly  urged  upon  him.  At  this  period 
the  famous  Dr.  Willis  was  consulted  by  Lady  Hesketh 
on  the  subject  of  his  malady,  and  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Thurlow  this  eminent  physician  was  induced  to  visit  the 
invalid  at  Weston,  but  no  amelioration  ensued  :  his  dis- 
order at  the  time  was  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  same  distressing  state  till  the  summer  of 
1795,  when  change  of  scene  and  air  was  recommended, 
both  for  him  and  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  they  were  accordingly 
conducted  by  his  kind  relative,  Mr.  Johnson,  to  a  village 
on  the  Norfolk  coast,  and  from  this  place  they  were  re- 
moved to  his  own  residence,  and  subsequently  to  a  cottage 
within  a  few  miles  of  Swaffham.  These  little  changes 
were  somewhat  beneficial  to  Cowper,  though  his  dejec- 
tion continued  unabated.  He  suffered  Mr.  Johnson  to 
read  to  him  several  works  of  an  amusing  tendency,  but 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  resume  his  pen,  not  even  for 
the  revision  of  his  favourite  Homer.  But  a  stratagem 
tried  by  Mr.  Johnson  to  rouse  his  attention ;  he  placed  a 
volume  of  Wakefield's  new  edition  of  Pope's  translation 
on  a  table  in  a  room  through  which  Cowper  had  to  pass, 
and  the  plan  was  not  without  success.  He  discovered, 
the  next  day,  that  Cowper  had  not  only  found  those  pas- 
sages in  which  there  was  a  comparison  between  Pope's 
translation  and  his  own,  but  had  corrected  several  of  his 
lines  at  the  suggestion  of  the  critic.  From  this  time 
Cowper  regularly  engaged  in  a  revisal  of  his  own  version, 
and  for  some  weeks  produced  almost  sixty  new  lines  a 
day.  His  friends  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  his  recovery, 
but  they  were  of  short  duration,  for  in  a  few  weeks  he 
relapsed  into  his  former  misery. 
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COWPER  CONTINUED. 

In  the  following  December,  his  old  and  faithful  com- 
panion,  Mrs.  Unwin,  was  taken  from  him.  This  most 
amiable  and  pious  woman  died,  in  the  seventy-second 
year  of  her  age,  and  was  buried  in  Dereham  Church, 
where  a  marble  tablet  was  raised  to  the  memory  of  Mary 
— the  beloved  Mary  of  Cowper.  The  day  before  she  ex- 
pired, he  sat  a  considerable  time  in  her  apartment,  and 
though  he  appeared  to  the  attendants  so  absorbed  in  his 
own  wretchedness  as  to  take  hardly  any  notice  of  her 
condition,  it  was  evident  he  was  aware  of  her  approach- 
ing dissolution;  for-tlie  next  morning,  when  the  servant 
was  opening  the  window  of  his  chamber,  he  said  to  her 
in  a  plaintive  tone,  "  Sally,  is  there  life  above  stairs  ?" 
He  saw  the  dying  woman  for  the  last  time  about  an  hour 
before  she  e.xpired.  "  In  the  dusk  of  the  evening,"  says 
Hayley,  "  he  attended  Mr.  Johnson  to  survey  the  corpse, 
and  after  looking  at  it  for  a  few  moments,  he  started  sud. 
deuly  away  with  a  vehement  but  unfinished  sentence  of 
passionate  sorrow.     He  spoke  of  her  no  more." 

From  the  anguish  he  would  have  felt  on  this  melan- 
choly occasion,  he  was  so  far  preserved,  continues  Hay- 
ley, by  the  iiiarvollous  slate  of  hie  own  disturbed  health, 
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ject  of  the  unfortunate  notion  which  had  taken  pnsses 
sion  of  his  mind,  was  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff:  hi 
endeavoured,  says  his  biographer,  evangelically  to  chcc 
and  invigorate  the  mind  of  Cowper  ;  but  the'depressioi 
of  that  mind  was  the  effect  of  bodily  disease,  so  obsti 
nate,  that  it  received  not  the  slightest  relief. 

By  frequent  change  of  scenery,  and  the  incessant  at 


dependence  on  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer  ;  but  pooi 
Cowper  passionately  entreated  of  liim  to  desist  from  any 
.••urther  observations  of  a  similar  kind,  clearly  proving 
says  his  biographer,  that  though  he  was  on  ihc  eve  oi 
being  invested  with  celestial  light,  the  darkness  of  do. 
lusion  still  veiled  his  spirit.  The  three  following  days 
his  debility  continued  to  increase.  The  last  words  he 
uttered  were  addressed  to  his  attendant,  when  pres.sod 
to  put  some  refreshment  .to  his  lips—"  What  can  it 
signify  ?"  On  the  third  of  May,  1800,  he  calmly  e.x- 
pircd,  in  his  si.xty-ninth  year,  and  was  interred  in  the 
same  church  where  the  remains  of  his  "  Mary"  were 
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little  mental  exertion— so  much  so  as  to  write  withoul 
solicitation  to  Lady  Hesketh  ;  and  though  his  letter  is 
the  very  essence  of  despair,  yet  is  it  apparently  the 
production  of  a  mind  sane  on  every  subject  but  the  me. 
lancholy  one  that  overwhelmed  him. 

In  plain  language,  it  was  the  letter  of  a  monomaniac, 
"  You  describe,"  he  says,  "delightful  scenes,  but  you 
describe  them  to  one  who,  even  if  he  saw  them,  could 
receive  no  delight  from  them— who  has  a  faint  recollec- 
tion, and  so  faint  as  to  be  like  an  almost  forgotten 
dream,  that  once  he  was  susceptible  of  pleasure  from 
Buch  causes.  The  country  that  you  have  had  in  pros- 
pect has  always  been  famed  for  its  beauties;  but  the 
wretch  who  can  derive  no  gratification  from  a  view  of 
nature,  even  under  the  disadvantage  of  her  most  ordi- 
nary dress,  will  have  no  eyes  to  admire  her  in  any.  In 
one  day,  in  one  minute,  I  should  rather  have  said,  na- 
ture became  an  universal  blank  to  me;  yet  with  an 
effect  as  difficult  to  remove  as  blindneiis  itself." 

The  sudden  attack  of  his  malady,  as   it  is  described 
in   this  letter,  which    Hayley  ascribes  to  a  scorbutic 
affection,  is  immediately  attributable  to  sudden  deter- 
mination to  the  brain,  or  pressure  on  that  organ,  and 
certainly  might  be  remotely  ascribed  to  the  cause  which 
bis  biographer  has   assigned.     If  there  be  any  truth  in 
Spurzheim's  theory  of  tho   separate  and  distinct  exist- 
ence of  the  cerebral  organs,  which  are   supposed   to   be 
the  seat  of  the   individual  faculties  of  tho   mind,   how 
much  light  does   that  theory  throw  on  the   nature    of 
monomania,  which  is  certainly  inexplicable  on  any  other 
hypothesis,  and  how  easy  is  it  to  conceive   the   injur 
that  may  be  done  to  a  particular  organ  without  involv 
ing  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  mind  in  general  confi 
sion.     In  what  narrow  limits  does  it  circumscribe  th 
difference  between  monomania  and  madness,  betwee 
the  effects  of  a  partial   and  a  general  disorder  of  th 
mental  faculties  !     One   of  the  strange  circumstance 
in  cases  of  mental  aberration   which  not   unfrequently 
occurs,  is  an  improvement  in  the   bodily  health  of  ih 
sufferer,  when  the  infirmities  of  the  mind  become  per 
mancntly  confirmed.     Cowpei's  general  health,  at  thi 
period,  was  not  only  improved,  but  his   bodily  vigou 
was  greater  than  it  had  been  for  years.   In  the  instanci 
of  Smart,  Dr.  Johnson  observed  the  same  phenomenon 
after  visiting  him  in  Bedlam,  he  speaks  of  his  incurabh 
insanity;  but  poor  Smart,  he  says,  had  grown  fat  upon  it 
since  he  had  last  seen  him.  Cowper's  disorder,  howeve 
had  not  soentirely  overpowered  his  faculties,  but  that,  i 
the  midst  of  his  deepest  melancholy,  he  was  able  to  en 
ploy  himself  at  intervals  in  literary  pursuits.     His  la: 
original  production  was  "  The  Cast-away,"  a  poem  ( 
considerable   merit,  but   too  plainly  illustrative  of  h 
own  misery.     "  The  only  amusement  that  he  appearc 
to  have  admitted,  without   reluctance,"  says  I 
"  was  the  reading  of  Mr.  Johnson,  who,   indefa 
in  the   supply  of  such   amusement,   had  exhausterd  an 
immense  collection  of  novels,  and  at  this  time  began 
reading  to  the  poet  his  own  works.     To  these  he  listen- 
ed in  silence,  and  heard  all  his  pieces  recited  in  order, 
till  the  reader  arrived   at  the  history  of  John    Gilpin, 
which  he  begged  him  not  to  proceed  with."     At  length, 
however,  his  strength  began  to  break  down— a  compli- 
cation of  new  maladies  had  set  in.     A  dropsical  appear- 
ance in  his  legs  was  observed  :  medical  advice  was  now 
had  recourse  to,  but  it  was  with  tho  greatest  difficulty 
the  sufferer  could  be  persuaded    to  take  the  reniedie,- 
Ihat  had  been   prescribed.     H.s  weakness  rapidly  in- 
creased.    On  the  I9th  of  April,  Mr.  Johnson,  apprehen- 
sive of  his. immediate  dissolution,  ventured  to  speak  to 
him  on  the  subject.     He  consoled,  or  endeavoured  to 
console  him  with  tho  prospect  of  an  approaching-  eter- 
nity of  peace  and  happiness,  of  the  just  grounds  for  his 
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riofly  as  we  have  sketched  the  sad  history  of  this 
able,  highly  gifted,  but  most  unhappy  of  the 
lildren  of  genius,  enough  has  been  said  to  rci'ider  any 
mmentary  on  the  sufferings  we  have  had  to  sjicafc  ' 
■y.  We  have  endeavoured  to  divest  his  malady 
urity  and  mystery  in  which  it  has  been  in. 
volved  ;  wc  have  called'  it  by  its  proper  name,  wc  have 
referred  it  to  its  true  cau.se,  and  endeavoured  to  point  oul 
how  far  his  symptoms  were  aggravated  by  the  counsel 
and  conversation  of  injudicious  people,  and  how  far  lii> 
symptoms  were  suffered  to  devclopc  themselves  and  tt 
acquire  strength,  by  an  unfortunate  and  perpetuual  con- 
currence of  most  unfavourable  circumstances.  The  lead- 
mg  events  in  the  history  of  his  sufferings,  so  far  as  they 
concerned  his  health  and  consequently  his  happiness, 
may  bo  summed  up  in  a  very  few  words.  Cowper,  from 
his  earliest  years,  was  delicate  in  constitution,  and  timid 
in  his  disposition.  Excessive  application  to  professional 
studies  in  the  Temple  increased  the  delicacy  of  his  health, 
the  nervous  system  and  the  cerebral  organs  became  dis- 
turbed  or  disordered  in  their  functions,  and  his  natural 
timidity  merged  into  a  morbid  sensibility  which  wholly 
disqualified  him  for  the  active  duties  of  that  profession  ir 
which  he  had  been  so  improperly  placed.  The  derange- 
ment of  his  health  obliged  him  to  go  to  the  sea-coast ;  he 
visited  Southampton,  and  in  one  of  his  walks  the  unex- 
pected spectacle  of  a  magnifieent  prospect,  and  the  sud- 
appearance  of  a  burst  of  sunshine  in  all  the  "  uncer- 
tainglories  of  an  April  day,"  overpowered  his  imagination 
nd  filled  his  heart  with  a  rapture  of  devotional  entliusi- 
sm.  The  splendour  of  the  scene  was  taken  for  the 
tfulgonce  of  the  Deity,  and  the  wrapt  spectator  believed 
hat  the  vision  was  expressly  intended  for  a  merciful 
earning  to  lead  him  to  the  remembrance  of  that  Being, 
i-hom,  in  his  friend's  words,  he  had  been  living  without 
in  the  world.  He  returned  to  town,  the  momc^ntary  e. 
citement  passed  away,  and  the  warning  was  forgotten- 
a  public  appointment  was  procured  for  him,  but  the  tc 
ror  of  a  public  appearance  at  the  bar  of  the  house  < 
lords  completely  overwhelmed  him,  and  he  was  oblige 
to  renounce  his  employment.  His  nervous  disorder  ri 
turned  with  increased  strength  ;  he  became  the  victim  of 
hypochondria,  and  his  friends  deemed  it  necessary  t 
place  him  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cottin.  During  th. 
lime  that  he  remained  in  this  private  asylum,  his  condi 
tion  appears  to  have  been  similar  to  that  of  Dr.  Johnsoi 
in  his  early  life,  his  dejection  as  severe,  but  certainly  no 
more  so,  and  no  indication,  even  in  his  worst  moments 
of  general  insanity.  His  improvement  in  health  am 
spirits  at  length  led  to  his  removal  to  a  country  village 
and  here  he  became  domiciled  in  the  family  of  a  clergy 
man,  in  which  he  continued  for  the  remainder  of  hi' 
life.  The  character  of  the  society  into  which  he  wa: 
thrown  was  exclusively  serious,  or  what  is  called  cyan 
geheal.  The  story  of  the  miraculous  vision  at  South, 
ampton  was  told  to  his  friends,  and  the  importance  whiel; 
was  attached,  and  the  credit  that  was  given  to  it,  fixed 
the  impression  stronger  than  ever  on  his  mind,  that  it 
was  a  divine  warning,  and  that  he  had  neglected  it. 

Repentance,  indeed,  ensued,  and  remorse  followed  so 
closely  upon  it,  that  the  latter  took  possession  of  all  the 
faculties  of  his  mind,  and  permanently,  though  partially 
disordered  it.  The  dreadful  idea  became  fixed,  that  in 
rejecting  that  warning  he  had  committed  the  unpardon- 
able sin,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  for  him  here  or 
hereafter.  This  was  the  commencement  of  his  mono- 
mania :  the  disorder  of  his  nervous  system  which  had 
reviously  been  only  the  derangement  of  the  functions 
f  that  system,  now  probably  proceeded  to  the  disease  of 
lie  organ  itself,  and  all  the  after  circumstances  of  hi 
fe  and  the  tenor  of  his  conversation  witli  those  arouni 
im,  with  few  exceptions,  were  unfortunately  calculate! 
)  fix  the  idea  which  preponderated  in  his  mind  ove 
very  other  thought.  That,  under  happier  circumstances 
nd  with  due  attention  to  the  digestive  organs,  Cowpe 
light  have  been  rescued  from  the  misery  he  endurei 
through  life,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  and  that 
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"managing  his  mind,"  and  even  of  "mastering  its  ail- 
ments" to  a  great  extent.  But  all  through  his  disorder, 
the  digestive  organs  were  impaired  and  neglected ;  to 
use  the  words  of  his  biographer,  "  the  process  of  diges- 
tion never  passed  regularly  in  his  frame  during  tho  years 
ho  resided  in  Norfolk  !"— and  this  little  paragraph  is  the 
essence  of  tlie  "  history  and  mystery"  of  Cowper's  mala- 
dy. This  was  indeed  the  true  source  of  his  hypochon- 
dria ;  and  to  wliatever  gulf  the  torrent  of  his  dejection 
might  have  flowed,  whether  of  insanity  or  eccentricity, 
religious  enthusiasm  was  but  the  tributary  stream  which 
found  a  ready  channel  to  receive  its  troubled  waters.  The 
original  current  might  indeed  have  swelled  with  their 
increase,  till  the  banks  of  reason  were  broken  down 
by  lis  aggravated  fury;  but  the  source  of  the  niiscliief 
must  be  traced  to  the  fountain-head,  not  to  the  feceble 
stream  that  fed  its  violence. 
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nsure  which  is  laid  on  the  eminence  of 
prclty  rigidly  enforced  in  all  ages,  and 
but  of  late  years  it  has  fallen  more  hea- 
in  literary  men.  The  privilege  of  levy- 
ing tins  odious  impost  on  private  habits,  for  the  public 
entertainment,  has  become  a  vested  right ;  and  no  man's 
memory  is  entitled  to  immortality  till  his  character  has 
been  duly  cudgelled,  to  extract  tlie  last  particle  of  earthly 
dross,  in  order  to  qualify  it,  by  this  purgatorial  process, 
for  its  future  happiness ;  so  that,  even  in  these  times, 
there  is  a  species  of  killing  which  is  no  murder,  and  of 
taxation  which  is  no  tyranny.  Whatever  Lord  Milton 
may  think  on  the  subject  of  other  taxes,  there  is  no 
withholding  of  this  particular  one  on  eminence — there  is 
no  stopping  the  public  supplies  of  scandal,  for  there  are 
no  other  means  of  satisfying  the  public  creditor— curio- 
sity. But,  if  ever  there  was  a  man's  memory  entitled  to  a 
discharge  in  full  of  all  demands  upon  his  character,  that 
man's  memory  is  Lord  Byron's. 

Eight  years  have  hardly  elapsed  since  his  death,  and 
year  after  year,  with  unprecedented  avidity,  the  public 
have  swallowed  lives,  last  days,  recollections,  conversa- 
tions, notices,  and  journals,  professing  to  delineate  his 
character;  and  the  last  eftbrt  of  biography  commands  as 
much  attention  as  the  first.     And  yet,  with  all  the  lights 
those  various  volumes  have  shed  upon  his  peculiarities, 
how  is  it  that,  with  many,  his  character  still  remains  a 
problem  ?     No  man's  errors  were  ever  more  closely  ob- 
served by  his  best  friends,  nor  more  carefully  recorded 
by  his  worst  enemies.     No  man's  vices  were  ever  less 
effectually  palliated  by  the  partiality  of  his  biographers, 
lor  his  virtues,  except  in  a  single  instance,  more  cau- 
iously  admitted  by  his  soi-disant  admirers.     The  fact 
s,  Byron  had  few,  if  any  friends,  amongst  his  intimate 
lequaintanees.     It  is  only  in  domestic  life  that  kindness 
>f  heart  redeems  uncvenness  of  temper;  but  in  literary 
friendship  there  is  no  love  superior  to  the  caprice  of  a 
iposition,  or  the  sallies  of  a  satirical  one.     The 
greatest  defect  in  Byron's  character  was  a  propensity  to 
,t  friends;  a  biting  jest  was  never  lost, 
at   any  expense   of  violated   friendship.     Poor  Parry's 
"love  of  brandy,"  Moore's  "love  of  lords,"  Leigh  Hunt's 
"  limini  piminis,"  and  even  Gait,"  the  last  person  in  the 
world  on  whom  any  one  would  commit  literary  larceny," 
are  specimens  of  the  raillery  which  abound  in  his  letters ; 
and  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  friends  who  have  become 
his  biographers,  who  did  not  suffer  from  it.     The  easy 
and  natural  absurdity  which  he  had  the  power  of  throw- 
ing over  the  subjects  of  his  ridicule,  is  apparently  free 
from  any  malevolent  design  ;  but  who  can  doubt  that  the 
subjects  of  the  best  humoured  raillery  are  not  pained  by 
its  infliction,  and  however  they  may  affect  to  laugh  at 
the  annoyance,  that  they  are  not  secretly  chagrined,  and 
that  their  aftections  arc  not  insensibly  estranged  by  such 
ridicule  ?     It  would  be  too  much  to  suppose  that  Byron's 
conduct  to  his  friends  excited  no  soreness  of  feeling  in 
his  biographers,  however   incapable  they  might  be  of 
magnifying  his  errors.     However  desirous  they  might 
ggerate  nothing,  or  set  down  aught  in  malice, 
itly  to  be  suspected  that  the  remembrance  of 
these  injuries  had  much  to  do  with  the  recollection  of  his 
lilties,  and  that  the  latter  would  never  have  been  so 
eminently  set  before  the  public  eye,  had  their  memo- 
is  not  been  refreshed  by  their  offended  feelhigs.  Byron 
ght  well  say  to  Lady  Blessington,  when  deploring  the 
s  of  some  early  friends,  "  But  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that 
they  are  gone ;  it  is  less  bitter  to  mourn  their  death  than 
their  alienation,  and  wlio  knows  that 
had  they  lived  they  might  have  become  as  faithless  as 
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t'losc  that  I  have  known  ?  Experience  has  taught  nic 
that  the  only  friends  we  can  call  our  own,  who  can  know 
no  change,  are  those  over  whom  the  grave  has  closed — 
the  seal'of  death  is  the  only  seal  of  friendship."  With 
such  sad  experience  he  might  well  anticipate  the  fate  his 
memory  had  to  sutler ;  for,  like  Pope,  he  had  reason  to 
apprehend  the  common  fortune  of  extraordinary  geniuses, 
"  to  be  more  admired  by  their  friends  than  to  be  loved." 
Tliis  observation  is,  however,  by  no  means  applicable  to 
the  feelings  of  Moore  for  his  noble  friend.  He  seems  to 
have  set  about  the  life  of  Byron  with  no  other  motive  but 
a  sincere  desire  to  do  justice  to  his  memory ;  yet  it  is  a 
matter  of  doubt,  whether  the  character  of  the  latter  has 
suffered  more  from  the  open  uncompromising  hostility 
of  Hunt,  or  from  the  fatal  candrnr  and  the  unsuccessl'ul 
palliation  of  Moore.  Few,  we_  believe,  rise  from  the  per- 
usal of  the  former  gentleman's  volume  with  a  changed 
opinion  of  Byron's  kind-hearted  disposition;  but  very 
many,  we  believe,  carry  away  a  fixed  impression  from 
the  work  of  the  latter,  of  the  inordinate  vanity  and  ego- 
tism of  the  victim  of  the  poetic  temperament.  Public 
opinion  may  be  erroneous  and  prejudiced  for  a  season, 
but  ultimately  the  power  of  truth  is  certain  to  prevail 
over  all  its  mistaken  views  of  things  and  persons,  and 
"even-handed  justice  is  sure  to  commend  the  ingredi- 
ents of  the  poisoned  cup"  of  criticism  back  to  its  own 
envenomed  lips.  But  there  is  more  danger  of  prejudice 
taking  root  when  the  sincerity  of  the  effort  to  remove  it 
is  beyond  suspicion.  The  fidelity  of  Moore,  as  a  biogra- 
pher,  and  his  affection  for  Lord  Byron,  no  one  questions ; 
and  therefore,  any  failure  in  the  palliation  of  the  errors 
he  so  minutely  details,  is  attributed  rather  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  task,  than  to  the  injudiciousness  of  the  mode 
of  undertaking  it.  Byron  may  have  been  all  that  which 
Moore  represents  him  to  have  been,  (not  indeed  in  so 
many  specific  words,  but  in  the  inference  he  has  left  his 
readers  to  draw  from  the  documents  he  has  set  before 
them,) — inconstant,  vain,  irascible,  sarcastic,  and  disso- 
lute, altogether  an  indifferent  man,  and  a  very  aristo- 
cratic lord  ;  but  surely  "  the  poetic  temperament"  is  no 
sufficient  shield  to  fling  before  the  face  of  so  many  large 
defects ;  or,  if  there  be  any  advantage  in  it  as  a  protcc 
tion  to  error  against  the  censure  of  its  assailants,  the 
nane  at  all  events  is  an  absurdity,  for  the  "  poetic  tem- 
perament" means  nothing  more  than  a  peculiar  consti- 
tutional state,  arising  from  a  predominant  passion  for 
poetry,  and  implying  certain  evils  peculiar  to  the  culti- 
vation of  that  particular  art.  But  the  evils  in  question 
are  not  peculiar  to  any  branch  of  literary  pursuits  ;  they 
belong  not  exclusively  to  poetry,  but  to  every  species  of 
intellectual  labour,  too  long  continued,  or  too  intensely 
followed,  and  the  result  is  a  state  of  morbid  sensibility, 
arising  from  bodily  disease;  but  in  the  biography  of  By- 
ron, the  origin  of  his  morbid  sensibility  is  referred  not 
to  its  true  cause ;  we  are  simply  told  that  his  tempera- 
ment was  a  poetic  one,  and  that  it  was  unfavourable  to 
the  due  performance  of  his  social  and  domestic  duties. 
It  is,  however,  only  by  tracing  either  physical  or  moral 
phenomena  to  their  remotest  origins,  that  any  intelligible 
idea  can  be  formed  of  them.  Moore  has  indeed  record- 
ed, and  seems  to  have  delighted  in  recording,  every 
thing  that  was  good  in  Byron's  character ;  but  has  he 
not  given  an  immortality  to  his  frailties  which  no  other 
person  had  the  means  of  giving  them  ?  Has  ht 
made  the  anatomy  of  his  mclmciioly  a  public  de 
stration  of  trivial  errors— a  minute  dissection  of  all  those 
infirmities  which  no  one  but  a  friend  could  have  been 
familiar  with  ?  "  He  best  can  paint  them  who  has  fell 
the  most." 

The  public  had  a  right  to  expect  such  a  general  outlinf 
of  his  private  history  as  might  illustrate  his  character,  and 
manifest  its  influence  on  his  writings;  but  if  literary  cu. 
riosity  demanded  more,  it  deserved  not  the  gratification 
of  its  morbid  appetite.  A  fondness  for  literary  gossip  has 
grown  up  of  late  years ;  biographers  must  cater  for  it,  and 
in  their  calling  they  may  imagine  they  are  honestly  con- 
tributing to  the  public  entertainment  when  they  arc  pan- 
dering to  its  sickly  taste.  It  is  surprising  how  the  moral 
public  may  suffer  the  severity  of  its  decorum  to  be  soft- 
ened down,  by  a  delicate  detail  even  of  outrages  on  deli- 
caey  itself.  Names,  it  is  said,  are  not  things,  but  it  ii 
a  foolish  saying;  a  liaison  of  Byron  with  an  Italian 
countess  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  profligacy  o 
an  actor,  with  the  lady  of  an  alderman;  and  maybe  il- 
lustrated by  letters  of  no  common  tenderness,  and  yet 
be  read  without  any  impropriety. 

The  amours  of  Lord  Byron,  in  royal  quarto,  are  indeed 
very  different  from  the  exploits  of  Don  Juan  in  duode- 
cimo, and  s|ilendid  sins  are  equally  distinct  from  low-lived 
errors.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  quarrel  with  the  tolerating 
sjiirit  of  society;  but  the  errors  of  Lord  Byron,  however 


they  may  be  designated,  and  however  diligently  collected 
and  recorded,  are  not  likely  to  receive  any  general  immu- 
nity from  public  charity,  perhaps  at  least  for  half  a  cen- 
tury to  come. 
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The  biographer  of  a  man  like  Byron  is  often  little 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  he  undertakes.  It  is 
one  of  the  common  eccentricities  of  genius  to  mystify  its 
character  for  the  capricious  pleasure  of  bewildering  the 
observation  of  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  its  pri- 
vacy. "  It  cannot  be  denied,"  says  Gait,  "that  there  was 
an  innate  predilection  in  the  mind  of  Lord  Byron  to  mys- 
tify every  tiling  about  himself."  If  such  was  the  case, 
how  difficult  was  it  for  those  who  imagined  themselves 
in  his  confidence  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  his  character, 
and  how  likely  was  the  superficial  observer  to  estimate 
his  sentiments  by  his  mode  of  conversing  on  any  subject 
that  he  was  wont  to  play  with !  If  a  literary  man  of 
celebrity  converses  without  any  restraint  or  affectation  of 
singularity,  even  with  his  intimate  acquaintances,  he  is 
feai-ful  of  endangering  his  confidence  and  diminishing 
the  respect  of  his  private  circle.  If  Johnson  had  not 
been  in' the  habit  of  perplexing  Boswell  by  the  paradoxi- 
cal opinions  he  so  gravely  and  scntentiously  maintained, 
the  veneration  of  the  latter  might  have  declined  in  a 
ratio  with  the  fiieility  of  comprehending  the  oracles  of 
his  idoh 

Burris,  long  before  intemperance  disordered  liis  sensi- 
bility, *vas  accustomed  to  astonish  his  correspondents  at 
the  exjpense  of  his  character,  by  affecting  remorse  for 
imaginary  errors,  and  by  magnifying  connnon  cares  into 
overwhelming  troubles. 

Pope,  we  are  told  by  Johnson,  in  the  prime  of  life 
courted  notoriety,  by  playing  the  fictitious  part  of  a  mi- 
santhrope before  it  became  him:  and  even  Swift  was  con- 
strained to  tell  him  he  had  not  yet  suliered  or  acted 
enough  in  the  world  to  become  weary  of  it. 

"  The  melancholy  Cowley"  had  a  similar  propensity 
for  visionary  persecutions,  and  imaginary  amours.  "  No 
man,"  says  iiis  biographer,  "need  squander  his  life  in 
voluntary  dreams  or  fictitious  occurrences;  the  man  that 
sits  down  to  suppose  himself  charged  with  treason  or  pe- 
culation, and  beats  his  mind  to  an  elaborate  purgation  of 
his  character  from  crimes  which  he  was  never  within  the 
possibility  of  committing,  differs  only  in  the  unfrequency 
of  his  folly,  from  him  who  praises  beauty  which  he 
never  saw,  and  complains  of  jealousy  which  he  never 
felt." 

Byron,  in  his  early  eagerness  for  notoriety,  affected 
singularity  so  strongly,  that  by  dint  of  deceiving  olhei 
he  actually  became  the  dupe  of  his  own  delusions.  Day 
after  day  he  alludes  in  his  journal  to  the  recurrence  of 
dream,  whose  horrors  would  seem  to  be  the  fitting  con 
panions  of  tlic  terrors  of  a  murderer.  "  I  awoke  from 
dream — well,  have  not  others  dreamed  ?  Such  a  dicai 
— but  she  did  not  overtake  me !  I  wish  the  dead  would 
rest  for  ever.  Ugh!  how  my  blood  chilled — I  do  not  like 
ihis  dream!     I  Jiate  its  foregone  conch 

In  another  page  : — "  No  dreams  last  night  of  the  dead 
or  the  living.     So  I  am  '  firm  as  the  marble  founded 
the  rock,  till  the  ne.xt  earthquake.'  " 

Elsewhere,  speaking  of  the  "Bride  of  Abydos," 
says,  "  It  was  written  in  four  days  to  distract  my  dreams 
from  *  *  *  * ;  were  it  not  thus  it  had  never  been  cc 
po  ed  :  and  had  I  not  done  something  at  the  time,  I  m 
have  gone  mad  by  eating  my  own  heart — bitter  diet.' 

In  another  place,  speaking  of  the  most  tragical  of  his 
poems,—"  Had  it  not  been  for  Murray  it  would  never 
have  been  published,  though  the  circumstances  which 
are  the  groundwork  of  it heigh  ho!" 

Alluding  to  his  state  of  mind  at  this  period,  he  say 
"My  ostensible  temper  is  certainly  improved, but  I  must 
shudder,  and  must  to  my  latest  hour  regret  the  conse 

qucnees  of  if,  and  my  passions  combined.  One  event 

but  no  matter  ;  there  are  others  not  much  better  to  think 
of  also — to  them   I   give  the  preference.     But   I   hate 
dwelling  upon  incidents ;  my  temper  is  now  under  m 
nagement,  rarely  loud,  and  when  loud,  never  deadly." 

Even  at  seventeen  the  rage  for  fictitious  misery  wi 

"  Oh  memory,  torture  me  no  more, 
The  present's  all  o'ereast ; 
My  hopes  of  future  bliss  are  o'er. 
In  mercy  veil  the  past." 
Such  are  the  lines  of  a  boy  at  seventeen 
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■y  Gazette,"  in  speaking  of  the  poet's  fictitious  remorse, 

he  asks,  "  Is  it  possible  that  Byron  might  have  had  some 

.lilty  stain  upon  his  conscience,  similar  to  that  which 

reeked  Othello's  fame  ?  Can  it  be,  have  we  sometimes 
exclaimed,  that  in  a  frenzy  of  pride  or  jealousy  he  had 
ihortened  the  days  of  some  fair  Grecian  slave  faithless  to 
ler  vows  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  (he  adds,)  a  great  man 
mce  known,  may  be  said  to  have  opened  an  account  with 
posterity. — Such  questions  can  no  longer  be  injurious 
but  to  them  who  have  given  them  birth.     After  all  is  it 

it  possible  that  his  conscience  might  have  only  exagge- 

tcd  some  youthful  error  ?" 

The  just"  and  charitable  conclusion  of  the  foreigner 

ill  be  admitted  by  most  people  ;  some  there  may  be  who 

ve  a  character  fur  malignant  consistency  to  preserve, 

id  may  therefore  withhold  tliat  charity  from  the  me- 
mory which  they  denied  to  the  living  man.  It  may  not 
ondered  at  if  those  who  have  exhausted  a  world  of 
common  crimes  should  now  "imagine  new,"  or  still  in- 
vest the  character  of  Byron  with  every  sombre  hue  which 

1  gave  to  his  own  heroes. 

The  recklessness,  however,  of  his  capricious  nature 
furnished  his  enemies  with  this  weapon  against  himself^ 
in  seeking  to  impersonate  his  own  errors,  or  the  crimes 
which  others  attributed  to  him,  and  affecting  to  stand  be- 
fore the  world  in  all  the  dark  Murillo-tints  of  his  own 

"  Himself  the  dark  original  he  drew." 
This  weakness  of  endeavouring  to  appear  to  others 
worse  than  we  really  are,  is  a  species  of  simulation,  first 
practised  for  its  singularity,  but  which  ultimately  be- 
comes so  fixed  a  habit  as  almost  to  border  on  insanity. 
Poets  and  religious  enthusiasts  are  peculiarly  prone  to 
this  apparent  self-abasement ;  the  fervid  zeal  of  Cowper, 
the  inspiration  of  Byron,  tended  to  the  same  excitement 
of  imagination,  the  same  exaggerated  views  of  their  own 
errors.  The  fanatic  feels  a  spiritual  pride  in  humiliating 
humanity  and  himself,  before  an  admiring  multitude ;  the 
poet  recreates  his  fancy  in  bewildering  the  world  with 
the  marvellous  anomalies  in  his  character.  But  even 
while  he  affects  to  immolate  his  vanity,  self  is  ever  the 
god  of  his  idolatry ;  and  whatever  obloquy  he  may  pre- 
tend to  east  upon  the  idol,  he  still  abjures  it  "  with  a 
certain  loving  respect,"  and  even  in  his  anxiety  to  be 
thought  sincere,  though  he  fling  the  censer  at  the  head 
of  the  effigy  he  repudiates,  it  is  only  in  order  that  the 
incense  may  ascend  the  higher.  In  a  word,  Byron's  na- 
ture had  no  more  to  do  with  the  misanthropy  his  gloomy 
mind  delighted  to  depict,  than  Milton's  humanity  had  to 
do  with  the  malignity  of  the  devils  which  it  was  the  so- 
lace of  his  leisure  so  sublimely  to  describe.  We  doubt 
if  the  personal  dispositions  of  an  author  are  much  more 
discernible  in  the  productions  of  his  imagination,  than 
the  qualities  of  an  actor  are  discoverable  in  the  charac- 

"  Is  the  moralist,"  says  D'Israeli,  "  a  moral  man  ?  Is 
he  malignant  who  publishes  satires  ?  Is  he  a  libertine 
who  composes  loose  poems  ?  And  is  he,  whose  imagi- 
nation delights  in  terrors  and  in  blood,  the  very  monster  he 
paints  ?"  A  reference  to  the  dissimilar  character  of  men 
and  authors,  furnishes  a  reply  to  each  question.  "  La 
Fontaine,"  he  tells  us,  "  wrote  tales  fertile  in  intrigues, 
yet  has  not  left  a  single  amour  on  record.  Many  of 
Suiollet's  descriptions  were  i 
cafe,  yet  his  character  was 
to  boast  of  the  iariety  of  hi 
courage  to  address  one."     A 

the  shade,  and  yet  proved  the 


only  prurient  but 
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bands; and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  behold  "  Seneca,  an 
usurer  of  seven  millions,  writing  on  moderate  desires. 
Sallust  declaiming  against  the  licenliousncss  of  his  age, 
yet  accused  in  the  senate  of  habitual  dcbiuchcries.  De- 
mosthenes, recommending  the  virtues  of  his  ancestors, 
yet  incapable,  says  Plutarch,  of  imitating  them-  Sir 
Thomas  More  preaching  toleration,  yet  in  practice  a 
fierce  persecutor.  Young  constantly  condemning  pre- 
ferment, and  yet  all  his  life  pining  after  it,  the  most 
sombrous  of  poets,  yet  a  most  trivial  punster."  For  the 
vagaries  ofthe  tragicandcomicmuse,  we  have  but  toglance 
at  Rowe,  stalking  solemnly  in  sock  and  buskin,  and  yet, 
according  to  Spence,  laughing  all  day  long,  and  doing 
nothing  else  but  laugh.  And  Moliere,  the  first  of  come- 
dians, setting  the  theatre  in  a  roar,  yet  decorous,  even  to 
gravity,  in  private  life.  These  instances  may  serve  to 
throw  a  lit  tie  light  on  the  dissimilar  character  ofthe  author, 
as  he  presents  himself  before  us  in  his  literary  robe,  and 
the  private  individual  in  the  evcry-day  dress  of  common 
life.  And  they  may  also  serve  to  show  the  fictitious  na- 
ture of  Byron's  misanthropic  self-drawn  character. 

It  now  remains  tnshow  how  ft'r  the  character  of  Byron 
was  influenced  by  disease,  and  what  the  nature  of  that 


disease  was.  That  he.  laboured  under  a  specific  malady, 
which  gravely  affected  tlie  mental  faculties,  and  influ- 
enced, if  it  did  not  determine,  his  conduct  on  very  many 
occasions,  is  a  fact  as  obvious  as  his  defects  ;  yet,  strange 
to  say,  the  existence  of  such  a  malady  is  very  little 
known,  and  has  never  been  distinctly  pointed  out.  His 
symptoms  have  indeed  been  noticed  under  various  names, 
when  productive  of  any  extraordinary  and  palpable  effect, 
but  they  have  been  so  indefinitely  described,  that  nothing 
but  medical  investigation  is  competent  to  a  solution 
the  difficulties  they  present.  In  one  place  we  read  of 
being  subject  to  an  liysterical  affection,  in  another  of  his 
being  carried  out  of  a  theatre  in  a  convulsive  swoon  ; 
elsewhere,  of  an  apoplectic  tendency,  attended  with  tem- 
porary deprivation  of  sense  and  motion  ;  at  another  time, 
of  nervous  twitches  of  the  features,  and  the  hmbs  follow- 
ing any  emotion  of  anger,  and  from  trivial  excitement, 
and  slight  indisposition,  of  temporary  aberrations  of  in- 
tellect, and  delirium;  but  no  where  do  we  find  the  cause 
of  these  phenomena  plainly  and  intelligibly  pointed  out, 
nor  the  real  name  given  to  his  disorder,  till  his  last  and 
fatal  attack.  The  simple  fact  is,  he  laboured  under  an 
epileptic  diathesis,  and  on  several  occasions  of  mental 
emotion,  even  in  his  early  years,  he  had  slight  attacks  of 
this  disease.  If  feelings  of  delicacy  induced  his  biogra- 
phers to  conceal  a  truth  tliey  were  aware  of,  or  deemed 
it  better  to  withhold,  their  motive  was  unquestionably  a 
good  one ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  a  mistaken  delicacy  ; 
for  there  are  no  infirmities  so  humiliating  to  humanity 
as  those  irregularities  of  conduct  in  eminent  individuals  ; 
and  the  only  palliation  they  admit  of  is  often  precluded 
by  our  ignorance  of  the  bodily  disorders  under  which 
they  may  have  laboured. 

Epilepsy  (so  called  from  the  suddenness  of  its  seizure) 
was  termed  by  the  ancients  "  the  sacred  disease,"  "  from 
its  affecting  the  noblest  part  of  the  rational  creature." 
Aretseus  says,  because  it  was  imagined,  that  some  demon 
had  entered  into  the  man  ;  and  this  is  the  doctrine  and 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  in  many  countries, 
even  to  the  present  day.  This  disorder  is  sometimes 
symptomatic  of  irritation  in  some  other  part  of  the  body: 
more  especially  in  the  stomacli,  inducing  a  temporary 
pletlioric  state  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  head,  and  by 
pressure  on  that  organ  producing  sudden  deprivation  of 
sense,  attended  with  convulsions. 

It  is   called  idiopathic   when  regarded  as  a   primary 
disease  arising  from  some  specific  injury  to  the  bra' 
caused  by  some  internal  irritation,  a  spicula  of  bone, 
tumor,  or  effusion,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  a  reci 
rence  of  the  paroxysms   at  certain  intervals.     In  both 
forms  the  presence  of  convulsions  is  tlie  circumstanc( 
which  distinguishes  epilepsy  from  apoplexy — and  thit 
merits  attention,  for  both  maladies  in  their  milder  shape; 
are  frequently  confounded  :  (this  was  the  case  in  Byron's 
instance,  more  than  once.) 

Tiie  symptomatic  form  of  epilepsy  was  that  whicl: 
Byron  most  probably  laboured  under  :  it  is  often  here- 
ditary, and  the  predisposition  to  it  renders  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  a  plethoric  and  a  debilitated  habit  equally  pro- 
ductive gf  its  attacks.  There  is  much  reason  to  suspect 
that  Byron's  was  an  hereditary  taint,  and  was  derived 
from  his  unhappy-tempered  mother.  An  epileptic  ten- 
dency is  very  frequently  associated  with  partial  mania, 
Dr.  Mead  says,  that  "  after  an  epilepsy  often  comes  on  mad- 
ness of  a  long  standing, /or  these  diSfuses  are  very  nearly 
related:''  Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  Mi 
Byron,  but  quite  enough  of  the  extraordinary  violence  of 
her  temper,  and  its  effects  upon  iier  liealth  after  any  sud- 
den explosion  of  choler,  to  warrant  the  belief  tii:it  some 
cerebral  disease  occasioned  that  "degree  of  excitability 
which  is  quite  unparalleled  iu  the  history  of  any  lady  of 
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"  downright  swoon  j"  a  similar  effect  wasthe  consequence 
of  a  tumble  in  the  snow  at  another  time.  In  later  life, 
the  same  constitutional  tendency  is  to  be  observed.  One 
evening,  on  the  lake  of  Geneva  with  Mr.  Hobhousc,  an 
oar  striking  his  shin  caused  another  of  those  "downright 
swoons  :"  he  calls  the  sensation  "  a  very  odd  one,  a  sort 
of  gray  giddiness  first,  then  nothingness  and  total  loss  of 
memory."  At  Bologna,  in  1819,  he  describes  one  of  his 
attacks  in  one  of  his  letters  in  these  terms :  "  Last  niglit 
I  went  to  the  representation  of  Alfieri's  Mirra,  tlie  last 
two  acts  of  which  threw  me  into  convulsions;  I  do  not 
mean  by  that  word  a  lady's  hysterics,  but  an  agony  of 
reluctant  tears,  and  the  choking  shudder  which  I  do  not 
often  undergo  for  fiction."  This  attack  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  graver  nature  than  the  description  of  it  implies, 
for  a  fortnight  after  we  find  him  complaining  of  its  effects. 
He  was  seized  with  a  similar  fit  at  witnessing  Kean  in 
Sir  Giles  Overreach,  and  was  carried  out  of  the  theatre 
in  strong  convulsions.     At  Ravenna,  in  1821,  on  some 
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On  one  occasion  we  are  told  by  Moore,  that  at  the 
Edinburgh  theatre  she  was  so  afteeted  by  the  perform- 
ance, that  she  fell  into  violent  fits,  and  was  carried  out 
of  the  theatre  screaming  loudly.  At  all  events,  whether 
Byron's  epileptic  diathesis  was  hereditary  or  not,  the 
question  of  its  existence  is  beyond  dispute ;  he  had  no 
regular  recurrence  of  its  paroxysms  like  those  that  belong 
to  a  confirmed  case  of  the  primary  form  of  this  disease  ; 
liis  seizures  were  generally  slight,  occasioned  by  mental 
emotion  or  constitutional  debility,  induced  by  the  alter- 
nate extremes  of  intemperance  and  abstemiousness.  In 
boyhood,  the  most  trivial  accident  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing sudden  deprivation  of  sense  and  motion.  On  one 
occasion,  a  cut  on  the  head  produced  what  lie  calls  a 


occasion  of  annoyance,  he  says  he  flew  i 
of  rage  which  had  all  but  caused  him  to  faint.  And  the 
same  year,  complaining  of  the  effects  of  indigestion,  he 
says,  "  I  rcniarked  in  my  illness  a  complete  inaction  and 
destruction  of  my  chief  mental  faculties  ;  I  tried  to  rouse 
them,  but  could  not— and  this  is  the  soul.  I  should  be- 
lieve that  it  was  married  to  the  body,  if  they  did  not 
sympathise  so  much  with  each  other." 

EUip,  the  American  artist,  alludes  to  a  convulsive  and 
tremulous  manner  of  drawing  in  a  long  breath  as  one  of 
his  peculiarities  ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Lady  Blessing- 
ton,  whose  accurate  observation  of  Byron's  character  we 
have  reason  to  place  great  dependence  upon,  that  any 
casual  annoyance  gave  not  only  his  face,  but  his  whole 
frame,  a  convulsive  epileptic  character.  In  1823,  in 
speaking  of  an  indisposition  of  his  daughter,  caused  by  a 
determination  of  blood  to  tlie  head,  be  told  Dr.  Kennedy 
it  was  a  complaint  to  which  he  himself  was  subject;  and 
Moore  justly  observes,  that  there  was  in  Byron's  state  of 
health  at  that  time,  the  seeds  of  the  disorder  of  which  he 
afterwards  died.  Tlie  details  of  the  last  attack  of  epilepsy 
which  preceded  his  dissolution  are  more  minutely  de- 
scribed than  any  former  illness.  "  He  was  sitting," 
says  Gait,  "  in  Colonel  Stanhope's  room,  talking  jestingly 
with  Captiiin  Parry,  according  to  his  wonted 
when  his  eyes  and  forehead  discovered  that  he 
tated  by  strong  feelings,  and  on  a  sudden  he  complained 
of  weakness  in  one  of  his  legs,  then  rose,  but  finding 
himself  unable  to  walk,  he  called  for  aid,  and  immediately 
fell  into  a  violent  convulsion,  and  was  placed  on  a  bed 
While  the  fit  lasted,  his  face  was  hideously  distorted,  but 
in  a  few  minutes  the  convulsion  ceased,  and  he  began  to 
recover  liis  senses  ;  his  spcecii  returned,  and  he  soon  rose 
apparently  well.  During  this  struggle  his  strength  was 
preternaturally  augmented,  and  when  it  was 
behaved  witii  his  usual  firmness."  This  was  on  the 
19th  of  February,  and  on  the  19th  of  April  he  was 


Here  are  all  tlie  symptoms  of  epilepsy  regularly  de- 
tailed; the  nature  of  the  attack  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  and 
it  leaves  the  character  of  the  preceding  ones,  however 
sliglitly  Hianifci^ted,  in  little  doubt.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  seat  of  this  disorder  is  in  the  brain,  while 
the  source  of  the  excitement  which  leads  to  it  is  fre- 
quently  in  the  stomach.  The  injury  done  to  the  latter 
by  violent  transitions  from  intemperate  habits  to  rigid 
abstemiousness,  by  an  ill-judged  regimen  and  excessive 
mental  exertion,  could  not  fail  to  call  into  activity  the 
dormant  malady  to  which  he  was  predisposed,  and  when 
so  eliminated  to  aggravate  its  symptoms. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

BYRON  CONTINUED. 

Of  all  tiiesc  symptoms,  the  earliest,  the  most  constant, 
and  yet,  generally,  the  most  misunderstood,  is  melan- 
choly.  Tliis  is  not  the  place  to  treat  of  its  anatomy  ; 
every  one  who  has  iived  sibi  el  musis,  whose  days  for 
any  length  of  time  have  been  spent  in  study,  whose  vigils 
have  been  devoted  to  books,  sooner  or  later  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  it.  There  is  something  in  literature  of  a 
sacred,  yet  sombre  character,  which  diffuses  a  pleasing 
melancholy  over  the  mind,  so  insensibly  progressive,  that 
one  is  scarcely  aware  of  its  effects  before  he  becomes  its 
victim.  If  a  predisposition  to  any  cerebral  disease  is  latent 
in  his  constitution,  how  insidiously  his  spirits  are  under, 
mined,  and  iiow  surely  does  melanclioly  degenerate  into 
the  morbid  sensibility  of  confirmed  hypochond  '    '     " 
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mind  is  all-sufficient  for  his  individual  felicity,  and  a  re- 
fined selfishness  becomes  the  most  prominent  feature 
of  his  isolated  feelings.  He  persuades  himselti  like 
Thomson,  that  "a  serene  melancholy  is  the  most  noble 
and  the  most  agreeable  situation  of  the  mind."  It  is  in 
vain  to  argue  with  him  on  the  danger  of  indulging  this 
depressing  passion.  He  will  tell  you  perhaps,  in  the 
language  of  Rogers, 

"  You  may  call  it  madness,  folly  ; 
You  cannot  chase  my  gloom  away; 
There's  such  a  charm  in  melancholy, 
I  would  not,  if  I  could,  be  gay." 
Of  all  writers,  old  Burton  has  given  the  most  graphic 
description  of  this  "  amahilis  insania^^''  as  he  is  pleased 
to  call  it.     "  Melancholy,"  says  our  quaint  author,  "  is 
that    irrevocable   gulf  to   which   voluntary    solitariness 
gently  leads  us,  like  a  syren  ;  it  is  most  pleasant  at  first, 
those  who  are  given  to  this  passion,  to  keep  their 
;o  walk  alone  in  some  secluded  grove,  medi- 
tating upon  whatever  may  affect  them  most.     Amabilis 
insania^  a  most  incomparable  deliglit  is  it  to  such  per- 
sons so  to  melancholise  and  build  castles  in  the  air,  and 
go  smiling  to  themselves,  acting  an  infinite  variety  of 
parts,  which  they  strongly  imagine  represented  in  reality. 
In  such  fantastical  meditations,  and  ever-nmsing  melan- 
cholising,  they  are  carried  along  like  one  that  is  led — 
like  a  Puck  about  a  heath.     They  run  on  indulging  their 
humours,  until  at  last  the  scene  is  turned  upon  a  sudden  ; 
they  can  endure  no  company,  they  can  ruminate  only  on 
distasteful  subjects.     Fear,  sorrow,  and  weariness  of  life, 
rprise  them   at  last — they  can  think  of  nothing  else ; 
>  sooner  are  their  eyes  open  than  this  infernal  plague 
of  melancholy  seizes  on  them,  and  terrifies  their  souls, 
representing  some  dismal  object,  which  by  no  persuasion 
they  avoid — the  arrow  sticks  in  their  flesh,  they  can- 
get  rid  of  it."     In  no  very  gentle  terms  he  goes  on 
deprecating  the  indulgence  of  literary  men  in  seclusion 
nd  loneliness — "ike  soli':''     He   continues,  "  Wo  be  to 
im  that  is  long  alone  I     As  the  s.iying  is,  '■homo  solve 
a  at  deus^  aut  demon:     These  wretched  creatures  dege- 
nerate from  social  beings,  into  moody  misanthropes;  they 
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others  ;  and  we  may  say  to  them,  as  Mercurialis  said  to 
his  melancholy  patient,  'Nature  may  justly  complain  of 
thee,  that,  whereas  she  gave  thee  a  wholesome  tempera- 
ment, and  a  sound  body,  and,  above  all,  the  noble  gift  of 
a  reasonable  soul,  thou  hast  perverted  those  gifts  by  soli- 
tariness, by  idleness,  and  excess  ;  thou  art  a  traitor  to  God 
and  nature,  and  thou  thyself  art  the  eflicient  cause  of 
tliine  own  misery.'  "  This  was  rather  harsh  language 
for  a  doctor  to  hold  to  his  melancholy  patient,  or  for 
Burton  to  apply  to  his  fellow-sufferers,  for  he  acknow- 
ledges himself  to  have  been  a  victim  to  melancholy  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  have  made  the  acquisition  of 
his  wonderful  erudition  without  the  sacrifice  of  his  health 
and  spirits.  In  the  succeeding  chapter,  however,  he 
somewhat  mitigates  the  severity  of  his  censure,  and  ad- 
mits that  tliese  melancholy  feelings  are  often  born  and 
bred  with  us  by  habit,  and  that  we  often  have  them  from 
our  parents  by  inheritance  ;  but  religion,  education,  and 
pliilosophy>  can  mitigate  and  restrain  them  '■'■  in  some  few 
men  at  some  times,"  but  for  the  most  part  that  they 
overwhelm  reason,  and  bear  down  all  before  them,  hke  a 
torrent ;  and  tliat  their  disorder  oft-entimes  degenerates 
1  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  convulsions,  or  blindness,  if  once 
lossess  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
iyron's  temperament  resembled  that  of  the  great  ma- 
ty oC  the  frenus  irrilahdi  vjtum.  But,  whether  it  was 
that  he  took  too  much  pleasure  in  parading  his  melan- 
choly before  the  public  eye,  or  that  public  attention  was 
ted  to  it  than  it  ever  had  been  to  the  infirmi- 
ties of  any  of  his  predecessors,  from  the  greater  interest 
"ted  by  his  superior  genius,  certain  it  is  that  hia 
mental  glcom  was  more  observed  and  less  charitably  con- 
sidered than  it  ought  to  have  been.  There  was  indeed 
nothing  extraordinary  in  its  nature  but  its  intensity,  and 
notlihig  more  of  malignity  in  its  character  than  is  to  be 
the  dejection  of  thousands  of  other  literary  men 
of  similar  habits.  The  only  wonder  is,  that  it  .should  ever 
have  grown  into  such  importance,  even  under  the  magni- 
fying lens  of  public  observation. 

Byron  was  "  the  observed  of  all  observers,"  and  it  was 
3  wayward  pleasure  of  his  misery  to  expose  it  unne- 
cessarily to  the  public  gaze.     It  is  impossible  to  peruse 
his  biography  without  carrying  away  a  conviction  of  hia 
egotism  ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  no  man's  privacy  would 


merit  of  bear  the  scrutiny  which  his  had  been  so  minutely  sub- 

Tiself  on  jeeted  to.   The  self-esteem  of  authors  is  proverbial ;  even 

s  of  tlie   mediocre  talents  are  seldom  without  vanity  ;  but  there 

to  think  his   never  was  a  great  poet  who  was  not  an  egotist.     Tully 


convulsion, 
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said  to  Atticus  "  that  a  true  poet  never  tliought  any  other 
better  than  liimsclf.  Ovid  and  Horace  afford  specimens 
of  tliis  sort  of  self-complacency,  "  exegi  moimmenlum 
teri  perennius."  Jamqiie  opus  exegi  quod  nee  Jovis 
ira"  /fc.  But,  we  need  not  travel  out  of  our  own  times 
for  instances  of  this  besetting  sin  of  vain-glory:  among 
the  best  and  most  amiable  of  our  bards  there  probably 
exists  but  one  splendid  and  solitary  exception  to  the 
rule, — a  man  of  genius  without  passions,  and  conse- 
quently without  vices,  without  fervid  enthusiasm,  the 
calm  and  even  current  of  whose  life  for  half  a  century 
had  iiardly  an  impediment  to  its  tranquillity.  But  this 
was  not  the  lot  of  Byron — the  child  of  passion — born  in 
bitterness, 

"  And  nurtured  i 
all  tlie  elements  of  domestic 
his  j^outh — a  home  withou 

to  its  hearth — a  motlier  disqualified,  by  the  frenzied 
lence  of  her  temper,  for  the  offices  of  a  parent ;  and  if 
he  would  escape  from  the  recollection  of  that  violence,  no 
father's  fondness  to  fall  back  upon,  and  no  virtue  coupled 
with  his  memory  to  make  its  contemplation  a  pleasure 
to  his  child,  for  he 

"  Had  spoiled  his  goodly  lands  to  gild  his  waste, 

Nor  calm  domestic  peace  had  ever  deigned  to  taste." 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  more  unfavourable  circum- 
stances lor  the  development  of  a  mind  like  Byron's ;  the 
only  wonder  is,  that  any  of  the  noble  qualities  of  his  na- 
ture escaped  perversion.     These  circumstances  are  al- 
luded to  with  exquisite  pathos  in  Childe  Harold, 
"  I  have  thought 
Too  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  became 
In  its  own  eddy  boiling  and  o'crwrought, 
A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame, 
And  thus  untaught  in  youth  my  heart  to  tame. 
My  springs  of  life  were  poisoned." 

Many,  however,  imagined  that  Byron's  melancholy 
was  purely  fictitious,  and  that  the  poet  put 
ture  and  garb  of  woe,  as  poor  Maturin,  afler  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  would  one  day  put  his  arm  in  a  sling,  and 
another  day  wrap  a  silk  handkerchief  round  his  knee, 
and  parade  the  town,  to  excite  tlie  sympathies  of  the  gen 
tic  passengers.  But  it  was  not  the  "  windy  suspiration 
of  forced  breath,  nor  the  dejected  'haviour  of  his  visage, 
tliat  constituted  his  gloom.  His  misanthropy,  at  a 
events,  ^va3  only  in  liis  pen,  but  his  melancholy  was  i 
his  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

BVRON   CONTINUED. 

The  intensity  of  Byron's  hostility  to  a  fellow-creature, 
on  any  occasion,  could  never  have  entitled  him  to  the 
love  of  our  great  moralist — he  was  a  bad  hater  !  So 
genuine  was  his  gloom,  that  Burton  himself  might  have 
revelled  in  its  anatomy,  for  it  was  the  very  epitome  of 
melancholy.  The  first  time  Moore  saw  him,  he  was 
struck  with  the  spiritual  paleness  of  his  features,  and  the 
habitual  melancholy  of  their  expression.  To  ordinary 
observers  there  is  nothing  more  inexplicable  than  the 
mirth  of  melancholy ;  the  good  people  of  Abdera  would 
have  it  that  Democritus  was  merry  even  to  madness, 
because  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  he  could  not  choose 
but  laugh  at  the  follies  of  his  time  i  but  Hippocrates  told 
them  that  they  were  fools,  for  the  man  was  neither  mad 
nor  mirthful.  Goethe's  "  capricious  temper,"  to  use  his 
own  words,"  was  ever  fluctuating  between  the  extremes  of 
sadness  and  petulance ;"  Byron's  capricious  humour  was 
ever  alternating  between  the  extremes  of  excileraent  and 
exhaustion. 

"  Tliough  I  feel  tolerably  miserable,"  he  says,  in  his 
journal,  "  yet  am  I  subject  to  a  kind  of  hysterical  mer- 
riment, wliieh  I  can  neither  account  for  nor  control  ; 
and  yet  I  am  not  relieved  by  it,  but  an  indilTercnt  per- 
son would  think  me  in  excellent  spirits." 

On  one  occasion,  we  hear  of  his  asking  Lady  Byron, 
with  an  attempt  at  light-heartcdness,  if  he  was  not  afler 
all  a  very  good-humoured  man,  and  of  the  damper  to 
liis  spirits  in  the  shape  of  a  reply  ;  "No,  Byron,  you  are 
the  most  melancholy  man  I  ever  knew." 

Wilkie  has  taken  subjects  less  ludicrously  pathetic  for 
his  pictures,  than  the  melancholy  poet  attempting  to  be 
jocose,  and  enquiring  of  his  wife,  if  he  is  not  mirthful ; 
and  the  lady  witli  a  rueful  countenance,  in  the  serious 
act  of  expressing  her  dissent. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Moore,  lie  says,  he  feels  ae 
Curran  said  he  felt  before  his  death,  a  mountain  of  lead 
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;  heart ;  and  ■ 
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jcclion,  and   tells  him   lie   could  not  have  written  the 

of  Judgment"  under  the  depression  of  much 

melancholy,    "  There,"    replied  Byro!i,  "  you   are  mis- 

*s  poetry  is  a  distinct  faculty  or  soul,  and 

to  do  with   the  cvery-day  individual  than 

the  inspiration  of  the  Pythoness,  when  removed  from 

her  tripod." 

Byron  was  in  the  right ;  the  author  and  the  man  are 

seldom  one  and  the  same  being  in  the  complexion  of  their 

;  the  vapours  of  the  bard,  and  the  vagaries  of 

the  muse  have  very  little  in  common.     What  more  dis- 

t  possible  to  imagine   titan  Don 

Quixote  wandering  over  Spain  in  quest  of  ridiculous  ad- 
entures,  and  Cervantes  pining  in  a  dungeon  ;  or  John 
Gilpin  performing  antics  on  his  diverting  expedition  to 
"  '  ton,  and  Cowper  wrapped  up  in  liis  own  miseries 
at  Olney  ?  What  can  be  more  contradictory  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  same  individual  than  Sterne,  in  the  words  of 
Byron,  whining  over  a  dead  ass  and  neglecting  to  re- 
lieve a  living  mother;  or  Prior  addressing  the  most  ro- 
mantic sonnets  to  his  Chloe,  and  indulging  a  most  unsen- 
timental passion  for  a  bar-maid  :  or  Swift,  breaking  the 
heart  of  Vanessa,  by  his  cold-hearted  behaviour,  while  he 
was  filling  the  world  with  the  praises  of  her  wit  and 
beauty;  or  Petrarch,  abandoning  his  family,  while  di- 
recting his  labours  to  purify  the  poetry  and  refine  the 
feelings  of  his  countrymen,  having  the  honours  of  pa 
ternity  twice  conferred  upon  him,  and  each  time  th 
distinction  the  reward  of  a  different  attachment;  o 
Zimmerman,  inculcating  lessons  of  beautiful  benevolence, 
while  his  tyranny  was  driving  his  son  into  madness,  and 
leaving  his  daughter  an  outcast  from  her  home  ;  "  hii 
harshness,"  says  Goethe,  "  towards  his  children  was  tin 
effect  of  hypochondria,  a  sort  of  madness  or  moral  assas- 
sination, to  which  he  himself  fell  a  victim  after 
ficing  his  offspring.  But,  be  it  remembered,"  continues 
Goetiie,  "  that  this  man,  who  appeared  to  have  so  vigor, 
ous  a  'constitution,  was  an  invalid  during  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life  ;  that  this  skilful  pliysician,  who  had  saved 
so  many  lives,  was  himself  afflicted  with  an  incurable 
disorder." 

Would  that  every  biographer,  in  a  similar  spirit,  scru. 
tinised  the  infirmities  of  genius,  and  decided  not  on  their 
errors  before  they  enquired  into  the  ailments  which  may 
have  clouded  reason,  or  weakened  the  powers  of  volition  ' 
We  need  not  have  recourse  to  the  stars,  like  the  amiable 
Melancthon,  for  the  origin  of  melancholy  ;  we  are  infi- 
nitely more  likely  to  find  it  in  the  stomach  ;  but  where- 
ever  it  be,  the  distaste  of  life,  which  is  one  of  its  mosi 
obvious  symptoms,  we  are  told  by  Goethe,  is  "  always 
the  effect  of  physical  and  moral  causes  combined  ; 
while  the  former  claims  the  attention  of  the  physician, 
the  latter  demands  the  attention  of  the  moralist.'"  " 
investigate  the  phenomena  of  both  is  the  province  of  the 
medical  philosopiier  ;  and  if  the  object  of  his  enquiry  be 
to  preserve  the  character  of  genius  from  the  obloquy 
which  ignorance  and  uneharitableness  too  frequently 
east  upon  it,  however  imperfectly  he  execute  the  task 
the  motive  which  led  him  to  it  should  at  least  disani 
censure,  though  it  fail  to  procure  him  commendation. 

The  question  of  Byron's  hypochondria  no  one  can  dis- 
pute,  who  has  perused  his  journals.  Its  various  Prot 
forms  are  there  set  forth  in  language  which  aftcetation 
could  not  forge,  nor  fiction  mimic.  "What  can  be  the 
reason,"  he  says  in  his  journal,  "  I  awake  every  morn- 
ing in  actual  despair  and  despondence  7  In  England, 
five  years  ago,  I  had  the  same  kind  of  hypochondria,  but 
accompanied  with  so  violent  a  thirst,  that  I  have  drank  as 
many  as  fifteen  |bottlcs  of  sodu-water  in  a  night,  after 
going  to  bed."  This  unaccountable  dejecfion  without  a 
cause,  this  constant  waking  in  low  spirits,  he  frequently 
alludes  to,  and  expresses  an  apprehension  of  insanity  ; 
in  his  own  words,  of"  dying  like  Swift,  at  the  top  first." 
In  one  of  his  letters  from  Italy,  after  speaking  of  a 
slight  intermittent,  he  again  recurs  to  his  melancholy. 
"  What  I  find  v-forst,  and  cannot  get  rid  of,  is  the  grow- 
ing depression  of  my  spirits,  without  suflacient  cause.  I 
ride,  I  am  not  intemperate  in  eating  or  drinking,  my 
general  health  is  as  usual,  except  a  slight  ague,  ichich 
ralher  does  good  than  not.  It  must  be  constitutional, 
for  I  know  nothing  more  than  usual  to  depress  me  to 
that  degree." 

In  another,  with  some  truth,  he  attributes  his  hypo- 
chondria to  an  hereditary  taint.  His  mother  was  its 
victim  in  its  most  furious  form,  her  fatlicr  "  was  strongly 
suspected  of  suicide  ;"  and  another  very  near  relative,  of 
the  same  branch,  swallowed  poison,  but  was  saved  by 
antidotes.  And  Byron  was  said  to  have  more  resembled 
his  maternal  grandfather  than  any  of  his  fatlier's  family. 
In  fact,  all  the  symptoms  of  hypochondria,  the  effect  of 


cerebral  disorder,  were  his  ;  the  restlessness  of  dis- 
position, which  renders  every  change  a  momentary  re- 
lief, the  aversion  from  the  world  which  drives  the  suf- 
ferer into  solitude,  and  yet  makes  solitude  insupportable 
without  the  excitement  of  mental  occupation,  or  such 
ploj'ment  of  the  imagination  as  may  divert  the  indi- 
vidual s  attention  from  his  own  sad  thoughts  ;  without 
uch  etpployment,  Byron  was  the  most  miserable  of  men. 
It  was  for  this  relief  that  one  of  his  poems  was  produced 
single  night,  and  to  one  of  these  paroxysms  of  me- 
lancholy the  public  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  hu- 
morous of  his  productions.     "  I  must  write,"  he  says  in 


liis  journal,  "  to  empty  my  mind. 


'.  shall  go  mad." 


There  i 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

BYRON  CONTINUED. 

1  question  that  Byron's  disorder  was  griev- 


sly  aggravated  by  ill-regulated  habits ;  on  the  subject 
of  regimen  he  held  most  ridiculous  opinions  ;  he  believed 
the  rigid  abstemiou-sness  of  an  anchorite  to  be  com- 
patible with  the  most  profuse  expenditure  of  nervous  en- 
ergy, and  that  the  exhaustion  of  the  mind  was  only  to 
be  balanced  by  a  corresponding  depression  of  the  corpo- 
real powers,  so  as  to  preserve  a  wholesome  equilibrium. 
In  very  early  life,  by  carrying  this  absurd  opinion  into 
practice,  he  so  weakened  the  digestive  organs,  that  with- 
out the  strongest  stimulants  the  stomach  was  unequal  to 
the  retention  of  food  except  of  the  very  simplest  kind, 
and  in  the  smallest  quantity.  In  a  word,  dyspepsia  was 
induced,  and  the  original,  and  probably  hereditary  dis- 
ease which  was  latent  in  his  constitution,  was  developed. 
We  believe  it  was  much  less  for  the  salie  of  his  personal 
appearance  that  Byron  was  so  rigidly  abstemious,  than 
most  people  imagine.  In  early  youth  it  might  have  been 
vanity  inspired  him  with  such  a  dread  of  obesity,  but  in 
his  maturer  years  it  was  the  sufferings  from  indigestion 
tliat  followed  every  occasional  excess  which  drove  him  to 
abstemiousness.  But  there  was  no  moderation  in  his  regi- 
men ;  he  was  extreme  in  all  things  :  the  reason  he  gave 
Lady  Blessington  for  the  austerity  of  his  diet  was,  "  that 
when  the  body  is  fat  the  mind  becomes  fat  also."  In  his 
early  letters  he  dwells  with  great  complacency  on  his 
rigid  regimen  and  its  lowering  effects  :  but  much  as  his 
anxiety  for  his  personal  appearance  might  have  to  do 
with  his  abstemiousness,  it  is  highly  probable  it  was  the 
suffering  in  his  head  whenever  his  habit  became  ple- 
thoric that  drove  him  to  the  otlier  extreme  of  an  insuffi. 
cient  diet.  In  1807,  he  boasts  of  having  reduced  him- 
self by  violent  exercise,  much  physic,  and  hot-bathing, 
twenty-seven  pounds.  In  1808,  he  lost  two  stone  more; 
and  on  another  occasion  he  writes  exullingly  to  Drury 
that  he  has  reduced  himself  from  fourteen  stone  seven 
pounds  to  ten  stone  and  a  half.  Poor  Lord  Byron  was 
little  aware  that  by  these  violent  measures  he  was  sap- 


ing  any  inconvenience,  he  describes  his  agreeable  sensa- 
tions, and  seems  to  have  famished  himself  with  the  idea 
of  augmenting  his  happiness.  But  like  Hezekiah,  be- 
hold !  for  felicity  he  had  bitter  grief.  After  noticing  in 
his  journal,  his  diet  for  a  week,  tea  and  dry  biscuits  six 
per  diem,  "  I  wish  to  God,"  he  says,  "  I  had  not  dined 
now,  it  kills  me  with  heaviness,  and  yet  it  was  but  a 
pint  of  Bucellas  and  fish.  O  my  head!  how  it  aches! 
the  horrors  of  indigestion!"  And  elsewhere,  "This 
head,  I  believe,  was  given  me  to  ache  with !"  In  the 
last  part  of  his  journal,  after  a  fit  of  indigestion,  he  says, 
"  I've  no  more  charity  than  a  vinegar  cruet ;  would  that 
I  were  an  ostrich,  and  dieted  on  fire-irons !"  And  the 
melancholy  diary  finishes  with  these  words — "  O  fool ! 
I  shall  go  mad !" 

In  Venice,  in  1816,  his  system  of  diet  was  regulated 
by  an  abstinence  almost  incredible  :  "  A  thin  slice  of 
bread,"  says  Moore,  "  with  tea,  was  his  breakfast ;  a  light 
vegetable  dinner,  with  a  bottle  or  two  of  Seltzer-water, 
tinged  witli  vin  de  grave,  and  in  the  evening  a  cup  of 
green  tea,  without  milk  or  sugar,  formed  the  whole  of 
his  sustenance;  the  pangs  of  hunger  lie  appeased  by 
chewing  tobacco,  and  smoking  cigars." 

In  1819,  he  complains  of  being  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
haustion, attended  by  such  debility  of  stomach  that  no- 
thing remained  upon  it.  When  Shelly  visited  him  in 
Ravenna,  in  1821,  his  health  was  improved  by  better 
living ;  "  but  he  had  almost  destroyed  himself  in  Venicp," 
continues  Shelley,  "  and  such  was  his  state  of  debility 
that  he  was  unable  to  digest  any  food." 

Even  in  his  last  journey  to  Greece  he  carried  the  same 
absurd  notion  of  starving  himself  into  practice  ;  his  diet 
at  Missolonglii  was  sparing  in  tlie  extreme  ;  a  few  paras' 
worth  of  bread,  fish,  and  olives,  was  the  daily  allowance 


for  his  tabic.  Sucii  a  regimen  mig;iit  have  suited  the 
fectory  of  La  Trappc,  but  it  was  iU-adapted  for  the  board 
of  one  who  liad  assumed  the  casque  and  not  the  cowl,  and 
who  had  the  toil  and  peril  of  an  opening  campaign  to  pro- 
vide strength  and  spirits  for.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add, 
that  the  physical  debility  occasioned  by  this  mode  of  liv. 
ing,  from  time  to  time  produced  sucheitreme  e.\haustion 
that  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  stimulants  which 
afforded  a  temporary  excitement,  and,  by  reaction,  in 
their  turn  augmented  tlie  sufferings  they  were  taken  to 
assuage.  Ardent  spirits,  wine,  and  laudanum,  were  had 
recourse  to,  often  in  excess,  and  as  often  laid  aside  for  an 
opposite  mode  of  living  equally  pernicious.  Byron,  like 
Johnson,  could  practise  abstinence,  but  not  temperance. 
He  describes  the  effects  of  these  stimulants  on  his  spirits 
in  one  of  his  letters.  "  Wine,"  he  says,  "  exhilarates  me 
to  that  degree,  that  it  makes  mc  savage,  and  suspicious, 
and  even  quarrelsome ;  laudanum  has  a  similar  effect, 
but  I  can  take  much  of  it  without  any  effect  at  all.  The 
thing  that  gives  me  the  highest  spirits,  it  seems  absurd 
but  true,  is  a  dose  of  salts."  It  was  early  in  life  that  he 
appears  to  have  become  addicted  to  the  use  of  opium. 
In  1821,  after  speaking  of  exhilarating  spirits  and  strong 
liquors,  he  says,  he  no  longer  takes  laudanum  as  he 
used  to  do.  At  a  later  period,  informing  his  friend  of 
some  slight  indisposition,  ho  tells  him  he  has  again  low- 
ered his  diet,  and  taken  to  Epsom  salts. 

It  would  be  useless  to  produce  further  proofs  of  the 
irreparable  injury  done  to  the  constitution  of  Lord  Byron 
by  his  injudicious  regimen  and  ill-regulated  habits  ;  and 
when  we  find  him,  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  frequent- 
ly attacked  by  local  fevers  and  at  various  intervals  suf- 
fering from  their  recurrence,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  his  constitution  had  been  predisposed  to  the  recep- 
tion of  their  miasma  by  his  debilitating  regimen.  In 
those  countries  where  intermittents  most  prevail,  low 
living  is  thought  to  be  most  unfavourable  to  health,  and 
there  can  be  very  little  question  but  that  Byron's  consti- 
tution  was  shattered  by  the  frequency  of  those  attacks  of 
fever.  In  1810,  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  fever  in  the 
Morea,  and  like  most  of  the  cures  he  attributes  to  the 
absence  of  physicians,  he  says  his  life  was  saved  in  this 
instance  by  his  Albanian  followers  frightening  away  the 
doctors. 

On  another  occasion  he  had  a  similar  fever  at  Patros, 
and  speaking  of  his  doctors,  he  says,  he  protested  against 
both  the  assassins  when  he  was  seized  witli  the  disorder. 
On  his  second  visit  to  Greece  he  was  attacked  by  a  simi- 
lar local  fever,  and  when  he  swam  across  the  Hellespont 
he  contracted  an  ague  from  which  he  appears  to  have 
suffered  long  afterwards.  In  1817,  he  complains  of  tiie 
recurrence  of  a  fever  in  Venice  which  he  caught  some 
years  before  in  the  marshes  of  Elis.  In  1819,  he  writes 
from  Venice,  "  I  have  been  ill  these  eight  days  with  a 
tertian  fever  caught  in  a  thunder-storm.  Yesterday  I 
had  tlie  fourth  attack  ;  it  is  the  fever  of  the  place  and  the 
season."  The  Countess  Guiccoli  says  he  was  delirious 
the  whole  time ;  he  fancied  his  mother-in-law  haunted 
his  bed-side  ;  yet  in  his  ravings  he  composed  some  excel- 
lent verses  which  he  subsequently  burnt.  In  1821,  he 
had  another  intermittent  fever  when  setting  off  for  Pisa, 
and  he  describes  it  as  "  bowing  to  him  every  two  or 
three  days,  but  not  upon  intimate  terms"  with  him  ;  he 
finishes  by  saying,  "  I  have  an  intermittent  generally 
every  two  years,"  and  when  the  climate  is  favourable,  as 
it  is  here,  he  speaks  of  his  ague  as  doing  him  positive 
good.  His  last  illness  was  the  suite  of  another  fever,  of 
remittent  rheumatic  character,  caught  only  the  day  pre- 
vious to  his  arrival  at  Missolonghi.  On  the  vessel  coming 
to  an  anchor  among  some  little  islands  on  the  coast,  he 
bathed  in  the  open  sea,  on  a  cold  night  in  January,  and 
continued  in  the  water  for  a  considerable  time,  althougl 
the  storm  had  hardly  subsided  in  which  the  vessel  had 
been  nearly  wrecked  only  a  few  hours  before.  Speaking 
of  the  circumstance,  Fletcher  says,  "  I  am  fully  persuad- 
ed  it  injured  my  lord's  health  ;  he  certainly  was  not 
taken  ill  at  the  time,  but  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days  he  complained  of  pains  in  his  bones,  which  continu- 
ed more  or  less  to  the  time  of  his  death."  And  let  us 
lake  this  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  the  good  sense 
and  good  feeling  that  is  to  be  found  in  every  observation 
of  this  faithful  servant.  Fletcher's  fidelity  to  his  mastei 
survived  his  loss,  while  tliat  of  his  historians  has  beer 
fatal  to  his  memory. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

BYRON  CO.VriJJOED. 

In  the  foregoing  account  there  are  fevers  enough  re 
corded  to  have  shattered  the  vigour  of  half  a  dozen  con 
stitutions ;  and  Byron's  constitution,  indifferent  at  the 
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best,  and  debilitated  by  an  ill-judged  regimen,  wi 
enervated  by  these  various  intermittents,  as  to  have 
dered  the  treatment  of  any  serious  disordsr  that  might 
befall  him,  perplexing,  in  the  extreme,  to  a  young  physl 
cian,  and  even  difficult  enough  to  the  best  experienced 
this  must  be  allowed  in  justice,  as  well  as  in  charity,  to 
the  medical  attendants  of  Lord  Byron  in  his  last  illness. 

Whenever  death  is  the  tc.-mination  of  disease,  the 
world  is  too  apt  to  call  the  nature  of  the  medical  trea 
mont  into  question,  and  in  many  cases,  to  judge  the  i 
evitable  issue  of  life  and  death  as  a  matter  between  mi 
and  man,  with  little  reference  to  an  overruling  agei 
When  ono  mode  of  treatment  has  been  unsuccessful,  we 
naturally  suppose  that  another  might  have  answered 
better,  and,  reasoning  from  antecedent  iacts,  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  say,  the  result  has  been  unfortunate,  but 
another  course  might  have  produced  a  different  effect. 
God  is  the  only  judge  of  this,  and  the  judgment  of  man 
is  always  partial,  and  oftentimes  presumptuous.  It  is 
with  a  full  conviction  of  this  truth,  with  an  eager  desire 
to  avoid  tile  assumption  of  arrogant  pretension,  and  the 
suspicion  of  professional  animosity,  that  we  venture  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  Byron's  last  illness,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  treated.  There  are  circum- 
stances, however,  connected  with  his  last  illness,  which 
render  an  enquiry  into  its  nature  and  result  a  matter  of 
more  than  temporary  interest,  or  of  idle  curiosity.  It 
is  not  a  simple  question  of  skill  or  inability,  of  a  disease 
mistaken  or  understood,  but  one  of  climate  and  consti- 
tution, and  the  modifying  influonce  of  both  over  disease. 

The  medical  attendants  of  Byron  were  young  prac- 
titioners ;  they  had  little  experience  in  the  treatment 
of  the  disorders  of  the  Levant,  and  they  had  little,  if 
any,  previous  acquaintance  with  the  constitution  and 
peculiarities  of  their  patient.  The  best  informed  Eu- 
ropean physician  who  commences  practice  in  the  East, 
finds  his  knowledge  at  fault  wlien  he  trusts  to  the  same 
remedies  in  the  latter,  which  he  has  found  efficient  in 
the  former,  in  similar  diseases.  He  will  find  those 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  consider  inflammatory  in 
the  one,  characterised  in  the  other  by  symptoms  of  irri- 
tability, or  of  general  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system, 
contradistinguished  from  inflammation  by  the  inefficacy 
of  antiphlogistic  measures.  If  any  general  observation 
holds  good  in  that  science,  to  which  general  rules  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  applicable,  the  assertion  may  be  hazard- 
ed, that  nine  tenths  of  the  maladies  of  hot  climates  are 
to  be  remedied  without  the  lancet.  The  nervous  energy 
suddenly  depressed  is  with  difiiculty  raised,  and  in  a 
shattered  constitution  with  still  more  difficulty  repair- 
ed. The  ignorance  of  this  fact  may  have  subjected 
Byron  to  injudicious  treatment,  for  that  his  disorder 
was  maltreated  there  appears  much  reason  to  appre- 
hend. 

From  the  effects  of  the  bathing  on  "  the  cold  night  in 
January"  he  appears  never  to  have  recovered.  By 
Fletcher's  account,  he  was  subsequently  "  one  day  well, 
another  day  ailing,  though  still  able  to  go  abroad."  His 
symptoms  were  tliose  of  a  febrile  remittent  and  rheuma- 
tic character  for  some  weeks,  till  at  length,  harassed  in 
mind  by  continual  vexations,  tormented  by  the  turbu 
lence  of  the  Suliote  barbarians  who  were  in  his  pay,  and 
tliwarted  in  all  his  endeavours  to  serve  Greece  by  the 
pacious  chitfs,  and  the  jealous  Franks  who  were  about 
him,  his  irritability  increased,  and  concurred,  as  Moore 
well  expressed  it,  "  with  whatever  predisposing 


dencies  were  already  in  his  constitution,  to  bring  on  that 
convulsive  fit  which  was  the  forerunner  of  his  death." 
The  fit  he  alludes  to  was  that  epileptic  seizure  which  n 
have  elsewhere  noticed,  and  which,  after  depriving  him 
of  sense  and  speech,  and  violently  convulsing  his  whole 
frame,  left  him  in  a  state  of  such  excessive  weakness, 
that  his  strength  never  again  rallied.  The  morning  : 
ceeding  it  he  was  found  to  be  better,  but  still  pale 
weak  ;  he  complained  of  a  sensation  of  weight  in 
head ;  leeches  were  ap])lied  to  his  temples,  but  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  blood  was  abstracted  tlian  his  physi. 
cians  had  intended,  for  all  their  efforts  to  check  the  bleed, 
ing  were  completely  baffled.  We  arc  told  that  blooi! 
continued  to  flow  so  copiou.sly,  that  from  exhaustion  he 
fainted ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  on  this  very  day,  in 
the  midst  of  his  sufferings,  that  his  life  was  threatened 
by  his  own  soldiers.  Colonel  Stanhope  has  well  describ- 
ed the  scene.  "  Soon  after  his  dreadful  paroxysm,  when 
faint  with  over-bleeding,  he  was  lying  on  his  sick  bed, 
with  his  whole  nervous  system  completely  shaken ;  the 
mutinous  Suliotes,  their  splendid  attire  covered  with  diit, 
broke  into  his  apartment,  brandishing  their  costly  arms, 
and  loudly  demanding  their  wild  rights.  Lord  Byron, 
electrified  by  this  sudden  act,  seemed  to  recover  from 
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his  sickness,  and  the  more  the  Suliotes  raged,  the  more 
his  calm  courage  triumphed.  The  scene  was  truly  sub- 
lime." 

The  excessive  bleeding  above  noticed,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  was  unquestionably  fatal  to 
Lord  Byron ;  the  death-blow  was  given  to  his  shattered 
constitution,  and  the  little  strength  that  he  had  left  to 
combat  with  the  slow  insidious  malady  whichj  had  been 
lurking  in  his  frame  for  many  days,  was  totally  and  irre- 
trievably destroyed. 

Captain  Parry  was  tire  only  person  about  him  who 
seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  nature  of  his  attack, 
and  understood  the  treatment  that  ought  to  have  been 
adopted.  "  His  lordship,"  he  says,  "  had  not  eaten  any 
thing  but  cheese,  fish,  vegetables,  and  bread,  for  several 
days.  His  disease  was  epileptic,  and  arose  from  debility 
and  bad  diet."  The  language  of  this  rough  soldier  is 
that  of  a  man  of  common  sense ;  he  understood  the  con- 
stitution of  Byron  probably  better  than  any  of  his  attend- 
nts  ;  and  when  Byron  still  spoke  to  him  of  the  necessity 
f  low  living,  he  said  to  him,  "  You  must  not  live  too 
low,  my  lord  ;  in  this  swampy  place  some  stinmlus  is 
necessary  ;  but  your  physicians  should  know  best." — "  I 
considered,"  he  continues,  "  there  was  some  difference 
between  his  constitution  and  those  of  the  persons  whom 
Dr.  Bruno  was  accustomed  to  treat;"   (and   with  less 

urtesy  than  might  have  been  desired,  he  adds,)  "  had 
he  turned  his  doctors  out  of  doors,  and  returned  to  the 
habits  of  an  English  gentleman  as  to  his  diet,  he  would 
probably  have  survived  many  years."  With  the  latter 
part  of  this  opinion  we  entirely  agree. 

Alluding  to  his  state  of  health  in  the  middle  of  March, 
Moore  observes,  "  from  the  period  of  his  attack  in  Febru- 
ary he  had  been  from  time  to  time  indisposed,  and  more 
than  once  had  complained  of  vertigoes  which  made  hiin 
feel  as  if  mtoxicated.     He  was  also  frequently  affected 

til  nervous  sensations,  with  shiverings  and  tremors, 
which  were  apparently  the  effects  of  excessive  debility : 
and  proceeding  upon  this  notion,"  continues  Moore,  "  he 
bstained  almost  wholly  from  animal  food,  and  ate  little 
else  but  dry  toast,  vegetables,  and  cheese." 

The  grievous  error  of  attributing  to  a  plethoric  state 
of  the  constitution  such  symptoms  as  have  been  just  de- 
scribed, no  one  acquainted  with  the  simplest  principles 
of  medicine  could  possibly  have  fallen  into ;  but  of  these 
Byron,  with  all  his  various  knowledge,  was  lamentably 
ignorant. 

Plutarch  has  well  advised  all  literary  men  to  study  the 

ience  of  health.  It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  in  modern 
education,  that  total  ignorance  on  so  important  a  subject 
IS  the  preservation  of  health,  or  tlie  prevention  of  disease, 
ihould  be  compatible  with  a  reputation  for  general  eru- 
dition ;  it  is  strange,  indeed,  that  while  the  science  soars 
above  the  clouds  in  quest  of  the  knowledge  of  the  hea- 
vens,  or  seeks  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  earth  an  elucida- 
tion of  the  mystery  of  its  formation,  that  the  wonders  of 
the  animal  economy  should  attract  no  portion  of  its  at- 
tention, and  tliat  while  the  elements  of  every  other  art 
are  acquired  in  our  colleges,  not  even  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  medicine  is  a  neces- 
sary  part  of  a  gentleman's  education.  Students  may 
come  from  Cambridge  and  Oxford  with  all  "  the  blushing 
honours  of  the  university  thick  upon  them."  They  may 
come  forth  "  decked  with  the  spoils  of  every  art,  and  the 
wreath  of  every  muse ;"  champions  of  theology,  prodigies 
of  erudition,  masters  of  the  wisdom  of  former  times,  and 
yet  be  actually  ignorant  of  the  theory  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood.  They  may  have  wasted  the  best  years  of 
youth,  and  the  first  of  life's  blessings,  in  the  acquisition 
of  unspoken  tongues,  and  yet  not  know  how  to  obviate 
the  evil  effects  of  studious  habits  on  their  health,  to  check 
disease. 


'  Prove 


the  danger,  or  prescribe  the  cure.' 


CIL\PTER  XXXVII. 


Wo  arc  now  arrived  at  the  last  illness  of  Lord  Byron. 
Its  immediate  cause  appears  to  have  been  long  exposure 
to  rain  on  the  19th  of  April.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  night  bath  we  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  was  on 
the  4tli  of  January ;  the  15th  of  February  he  was  seized 
with  the  epileptic  fit,  and  on  the  9th  of  April  commenced 
the  illness  which  terminated  in  death  on  the  19th. 

Immediately  after  his  return  home  on  the  9th,  he  was 
seized  with  shivering ;  he  complained  of  fever  and  much 
head-ache.  Dr.  Bruno  proposed  bleeding ;  to  this  he  ob- 
jected, and  Parry  seconded  his  remonstrance.  "  I  was 
confident,"  says  Parry,  "  from  the  mode  in  wliich  he 
had  lately  lived,  and  had  been  lately  torinentod,  that  to 
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bleed  liiin  would  be  to  kill  liim.  He  wanfaidi/  irorn  out, 
awl  llir  miimruliJiy  Inal  and  symptoms  of  fever  were  little 
vioy\  I  '  <:<■  !'■'!:!  i'le  expiring  strugtrles^  or  the  lust 
Jlasl,,<.       .  mm/." 

Phi,  Monchcd  in  medical  phraseology, 

but  It  M  111  I  , I,  I  urr  III"  common  sense — and  common 
sense  at  llie  bedside  ot  tlie  sick  is  more  valuable  than 
technical  absurdity,  or  tlieoreticul  erudition  without  ex- 

The  following  day  he  was  thought  to  he  so  much  bet- 
ter, as  to  bo  allowed"  to  go  abroad,  but  on  his  return  he 
had  perpetual  shudderings,  and  was  unusually  dejected 
in  his  spirits.  On  tlic  11th  he  was  very  unwell,  had  shi- 
vering  fits  continually,  pains  over  every  part  of  his  body, 
particularly  in  liis  head;  he  talked  a  great  deal,  and 
rather  in  a  wandering  manner.  Dr.  Bruno  saw  no  dan- 
ger, but  Parry  became  alarmed  for  his  safety,  and  wrung 
Jiis  unwilling  consent  to  go  immediately  to  Zante  for 
change  of  air. 

The  two  following  days  the  fever  ratiier  decreased;  he 
rose  during  the  day,  and  even  leil  his  bed-rooin.  In  the 
meantime  a  vessel  was  prepared  fir  his  departure,  but  a 
hurricane  ensued,  and  it  was  impossible  to  leave  the 
port;  "and  it  seems,"  says  Parry,  "as  if  the  elements 
had  eoinbiacd  wilh  man  to  ensure  Lord  Byron's  death." 

(!)n  the  lltii  i;>r.  Bruno,  having  exhibited  soporifics 
^vithout  advantage,  again  urged  the  iieeosily  of  bleeding, 

but  his  patient  would  not  hear  ot'  il  '.  Im   ;i mni  left  his 

bed-room  for  a  short  time,  hut  rein.  ;      ,  :     i  ,    iMled, 

and  he  came  out  no  more;  he  wa^  1,1  11  ions 

in  the  evening;  "but  liis  dcliriuiii,"  m;  y  -  T  1  i'i\-, '■  arose 
.not,  from  inflammatinn.  It  was  tliat  aiieiintioii  nf  mind 
which  is  so  frequently  the  consequence  of  excessive  de- 
bility." 

"  There  was  no  symptom  of  violence  in  the  early  period 
of  his  disease,  such  as  I  have  seen  in  other  young  men 
attacked  \\ith  fever — such  as  I  believe  would  liavc  been 
most  severe  in  Lord  Byron's  case;  the  delirium,"  he  con- 
tinues, "at  every  stage  arose  from  extreme  debility." 
Had  he  said  from  nervous  irritability,  he  might  have 
spoken  more  technically;  but  the  substance  of  his  opinion 
could  not  have  been  more  correct. 

han-4i   ■;     I  I  .   .     1  ,    ■  :    .  II  •:.,■  irritability  in 

delin .1.  I'  .      •'      1: ,    I,  :m  ,  .    li.i-  the  last 'two 

day> I  1  ■      :,   s.     ,  I  -i.il.    Ihiii  Io  submit  to 

blceilii    ■     'II       .•■,,'.;  ij-  surgeon,  was  sent  for, 

to  pt>  .    v'^o  the  operation.     Air, 

Miliie  I    -lis  that  reasoning  could 

^ugge-i  \''\\  iiiU  ill, 111, I  M  hi.  nl.ject,  but  his  efforts  were 
friiitiess. 

"  Is  it  not,"  said  Byron,  "  asserted  by  Dr.  Reid,  that 
less  slaughter  is  effected  by  the  lance  than  the  lancet,  that 

tliose  ..111,  I  \\..i.i  -  ..,' ,'ii-  ,'.  ,' ,  i,..ii,  .  :     ,"  lie  continued, 


thi'Iilii  il.     \,  i-:il|.     .I\    !,.     i     '  airss  of  enniing  death, 

was  III  I    ,  ,  ,, his  recoverj',  and  I  might 

atl.  1..!  ■  .  ■  I     ;       .  ■  I      '  ..|.]irehcnsion."' 

■"^'i'    '-III-'  I -.  :  I.        I  .  n  hiin  Uie  necessity  of  sub. 

milliiii:  li.  h.-  bl.'.l,  aii.i  h..  .■.ataiuly  employed  the  argu- 
ment lii.at  una  most  likely  to  weigh  with  Byron;  he  gave 
him  plainly  I.)  understand  that  utter  and  permancn  ' 
privatum  ot  reason  iiiight  he  the  eonsequenee  of  hi 
i'u.al.  "I  liad  now,"  .says  Mr.  Milingeu,  "hit  on 
sensible  chord,  and,  partly  annoyed  by  our  importun 
partly  persuaded,  he  e.isl  at  us  both  the  liereest  "-lani 
vexation,  and,  throwing  out  his  arm,  said  in  an  ano-ry 

tone, '  There ;  you  are,  I  see,  a  d d  set  o  I' butchers— 

take  away  as  mueli  blood  as  you  like,  but  have  done 
with  it.' 

"  'We  .seized  the  moment,"  continues  Mr.  Milingen, 
"and  drew  about  twenty  ounces;  on  coagulating,  the 
blood  presented  a  strong  buft'y  coat,  yet  the  relief  obtain. 
f(l  did  not  correspond  to  the  hopes  we  had  forined.    Tin 
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Messness  and  agitation  increased,  and  the  patient  spohe 

No  doubt  his  symptoms  were  increased;  and  as  little 
doubt  is  there  that  the  inference  that  was  drawn  from  the 
bufiiness  of  the  blood  was  fallacious,  inasmuch  as  any 
ppearanee  of  coagulated  blood  in  a  hot  climate  is  an  im- 
perfect criterion  of  febrile  action;  and  even  in  this  coun- 
try, few  physicians,  we  apprehend,  would  consider  the 
buffiness  of  the  blood  an  indication  for  further  depletion 

thout  other  concomitant  phenomena  in  the  tempera- 
ture, the  appearance  and  the  temperament  of  the  patient, 
to  corroborate  the  proof  of  inflammation. 

On  the  Xlt/i  the  bleeding  was  twice  repeated,  "  and  the 
appearance  of  inflammation  on  the  brain,"  says  Moore, 
"  were  now  hourly  increasing."  If  there  was  any  in- 
flammation in  the  ease,  it  is  strange  that  the  cerebral 
symptoms  should  on  every  occasion  have  been  aggra- 
vated after  the  bleeding.  "  Each  time  after  the  deple- 
tion," says  Parry,  "  he  fainted ;  his  debility  became  so 
excessive  that  his  delirium  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
wild  rambling  manner,  and  he  complained  bitterly  of 
want  of  sleep.  Blisters  were  applied  to  the  lower  extre- 
mities,  but  their  application  was  too  late  to  have  proved 
beneficial." 

It  appears  that  there  was  neither  order  nor  quiet  in  his 
apartment :  that  all  the  comforts  of  the  sick  chamber 
were  wanting  ;  that  his  attendants  were  so  bewildered  as 
to  be  totally  disqualified  for  their  painful  duty,  and  that 
Parry,  the  only  one  of  them  whose  attendance  might 
have  been  beneficial  to  liis  friend,  was  cither  otherwise 
employed,  or  his  presence  little  desired,  except  by  the 
invalid.  But  in  Parry's  occasional  visits  the  two  or  three 
last  days  of  his  life,  he  speaks  of  "  such  confusion  ane 
discomfort  in  the  sick  man's  chamber  as  he  never  wish- 
ed to  see  again." 

On  the  18th,  in  the  afternoon,  he  rose,  and  supported 
by  his  servant,  was  able  to  walk  across  the  chamber,  and 
when  seated,  asked  for  a  book,  read  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  found  himself  exhausted  ;  he  then  took  Tita's  arn 
and  tottered  to  his  bed.  A  consultation  was  proposed 
Byron  on  being  told  that  Mavrocordato  advised  it,  un 
willingly  gave  his  consent.  Dr.  Friebcr,  Mr.  Milingen', 
assistant,  and  Luca  'Vaya,  a  Greek  physician,  were  ac 
cordingly  admitted,  on  condition  of  asking  no  questions. 
Tliey  promised  to  be  silent :  the  business  of  the  finishing 
ceremony  was  gravely  performed  ;  one  of  the  doctors 
about  to  speak,  but  Byron  reproved 
said  he,  "  your  promise,  and  go  away 

The  following  is  Mr.  Milingcn's  account  of  the 
sultation.  "  Doctors  Bruno  and  Luca  proposed  having 
recourse  to  anti-spasmodies  and  other  remedies,  employ 
ed  in  the  last  stage  of  typhus ;  Frieber  and  I  maintained 
that  they  would  hasten  the  fatal  termination  ;  that  noth 
ing  could  be  more  empirical  than  flying  from  one  ex 
trenic  to  the  other;  that  if  we  all  thought  the  complaint 
was  owing  to  the  metastasis  of  rheumatic  inflammation, 
the  existing  symptoms  only  depended  on  the  rapid  and 
extensive  progress  it  had  made  in  an  organ  previously 
so  weakened  and  irritable.  Antiphlogistic  means  could 
never  prove  hurtful  in  this  ease  ;  they  would  become 
l.'ss  only  if  disorganisation  were  already  operated;  but 
I  hen,  since  all  hopes  were  gone,  what  means  would  not 
pn.vc  superfluous  ?  We  recommended  the  application 
oi' several  leeches  behind  the  ears  and  along  the  courst 
of  the  jugular  veins;  a  large  blister  between  the  shoulders, 
and  sinapisms  to  the  feet,  as  affording  the  last  hope  of 
success.  Dr.  Bruno  being  the  patient's  physician,  had 
the  casting  vote,  and  prepared  the  anti-spasmodic  potion 
ndiich  Dr.  Luca  and  he  had  agreed  upon  :  it  was  a  strong 
infusion  of  valerian  and  ether.  After  its  administrati 
the  convulsive  movement,  the  delirium  increased,  but 
notwithstanding  my  representations,  a  second  dose  w 
given,  and  after  articulating  confusedly  a  few  brok 
phrases,  the  patient  sunk  shortly  after  into  a  comatose 
sleep,  which  the  next  day  terminated  in  death.  He  c: 
pired  on  the  19th  of  April,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

BVRON    CONTINUED. 

Now  in  Parry's  account.  Dr.  Frieber,  so  far  from  C( 
inciding  iu  opinion  with  Mr.  Milingen,  had  warmly 
condemned  the  mode  in  which  Lord  Byron  had  been 
treated.  "  It  was  by  his  recommendation  and  ad 
says  Parry,  "  I  beiieve  that  it  was  now  resolved  t 
minister  the  bark.  I  was  sent  for  to  persuade  Lord 
Byron  to  take  it."  From  an  intimate  acqua 
several  years  with  Dr.  Frieber,  as  he  is  termed,  but 
whose  true  name  was  Schrieber,  we  are  enabled  to  cor. 
roborate  the  ob.-iervation  of  Captain  Parry.  Parry  may 
"'  ■     ,  but  at  lite  pe. 


'  Recollect,' 


have  been  mistaken  about  the 


riod  of  its  administration,  whatever  it  might  have  been, 
s  too  late  to  have  produced  any  eft'ect :  when  Parry 
ndueing  him  to  swallow  a  few  mouthfuls  of  it  he 
found  his  hands  were  deadly  cold.  It  was  now  evident 
Byron  knew  he  was  dying.  Tita,  his  affectionate  ser- 
vant, stood  weeping  by  his  bed,  holding  his  hand,  and 
turning  away  his  face  from  his  master,  while  Byron, 
looking  at  him  steadily,  exclaimed,  "  O  questa  e  un  bella 
. !"  When  Fletcher  came  to  him  he  endeavoured 
to  express  his  last  wishes,  and  between  his  anxiety,  says 
Moore,  to  make  his  servant  understand  him,  and  the 
failure  of  his  powers  of  utterance,  a  most  painful 

J    ensued.     On    Fletcher   asking  him   whether   he 

should  bring  pen  and  paper  to  take  down  his  words,  "  O 
■"'he  replied,  "  there  is  no  time;"  his  voice  became 
hardly  audible:  for  a  considerable  time  he  continued 
uttering  to  himself  a  few  names  of  the  friends  who 
:re  most  dear  to  him.  After  a  feeble  effort  to  explain 
s  wishes,  he  exclaimed,  "  Now  I  have  told  you  all." 
"  My  lord,"  replied  Fletcher,  "  I  have  not  understood  a 
word  !"' 

"Not  understood  me!"  said  the  dying  man,  with  a 
look  of  the  utmost  distress,  "  what  a  pity — then  it  is  too 
late — all  is  over." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Fletcher  ;  "  but  the  Lord's  will  be 

"  Yes,  not  mine,"  replied  Byron  !  He  then  tried  to 
tier  a  few  words,  of  which  none  were  intelligible  except 
My  sister !  my  child !"  When  Parry  loosened  the 
bandage  that  was  tied  round  his  head,  he  appeared  to 
revive  a  little  ;  he  shed  tears  after  it  was  loosened,  then 
took  Parry's  hand,  uttered  a  faint  good  night,  and  then 

nk  into  a  slumber. 

"  It  is  plain,"  says  Moore,  "that  tliis  person  had,  by  his 
blunt  practical  good  sense,  acquired  far  more  influence 
his  lordship's  mind  than  was  possessed  by  any  of 
the  other  persons  about  liim."*  During  the  evening  he 
occasionally  slumbered,  and  when  he  awoke  he  muttered 
to  himself  rapidly  and  incoherently.  For  the  next 
twenty-four  hours  he  lay  in  a  comatose  state,  incapable 
of  sense  or  motion  ;  life  was  only  indicated  for  some 
hours  by  the  rattling  in  his  throat;  at  length  it  ceased, 
and  Byron  was  a  corpse  at  sunset !  I  ! 

The  autopsy  of  his  remains  was  conducted  by  his  me- 
dical attendants;  their  prognosis  was  borne  out  by  the 
appearances  they  discovered  or  described — indubitable 
appearances  of  inflammatory  action  on  the  brain  were 
stated  to  have  been  observed.  They  might  have  been 
deceitful — they  may  have  been  imaginary  ;  the  attention 
of  the  examiners  was  pre-eminently  directed  to  the  brain, 
and  with  all  their  anxiety  to  look  for  facts,  the  forms  of 
preconceived  opinions  might  have  presented  themselves 
to  the  senses,  with  all  the  vivid  force  of  actual  impres- 
sions. Anatomists  well  know  that  in  the  most  violent 
disorders  death  is  very  frequently  unaccompanied  by  the 
visible  lesion  of  any  organ,  and  that  even  where  actual 
disorganisation  is  discovered,  the  cause  of  death  may 
have  been  elsewhere.  The  spine  may  be  gorged  with 
blood — the  vessels  of  the  brain  may  he  likewise  turgid. 
The  agony  of  death,  and  not  the  disease,  may  have  oc- 
casioned these  appearances,  or  the  position  of  the  body 
after  death  may  account  for  them.  From  the  post  mor- 
tem examination,  in  this  case,  the  existence  of  inflamma- 
tion has  been  generally  inft^rred,  and  the  treatment  has 
been  censured  only  for  the  tardy  employment  of  the  lan- 
cet. The  writer  of  an  elaborate  article  in  the  Westmin- 
ster Review  has  adopted  the  notion,  that  Byron  died  in 
consequence  of  an  inflammation  of  the  brain  ;  at  least, 
he  adds,  "  if  the  appearances  really  were  as  described, 
that  he  might  have  been  saved  by  early  and  copious 
bleeding  is  certain.     That  his   medical  attendants  had 


*  With  feelings  of  regret,  we  have  to  add  that  this 
unfortunate  gentleman,  whose  goodness  of  heart  and 
straight  forward  conduct  Byron  was  wont  to  speak  of  in 
the  highest  terms,  is  now  the  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 
A  long  series  of  misfortunes,  the  cause  or  consequence, 
we  know  not  which,  of  intemperate  habits,  had  "  steeped 
him  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips,"  and  ultimately  deprived 
him  of  reason.  A  friend  of  ours,  who  had  known  him 
in  better  days,  when  lately  visiting  the  wards  of  Bedlam, 
heard  his  name  pronoimced  as  he  passed  one  of  the  cells, 
and  when  he  turned  to  the  speaker  and  tried  to  recognise 
his  features,  the  wretched  man  exclaimed.  "  Do  you 
forget  poor  Parry  !".  If  this  note  should  fall  under  tho 
eye  of  any  friend  of  Byren,  who  would  willingly  do  that, 
which,  if  Byron  were  williin  the  influence  of  earthly 
feelings,  could  not  fail  to  be  pleasiiig  to  his  spirit,  he  may 
probably  be  induced  to  enquire  into  the  fate  of  this  poor 
gentleman,  and  have  the  charity,  if  it  be  practicable,  to 
relieve  his  misery. 
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not,  until  it  was  too  late  to  do  any  thing,  any  suspicion 
of  the  true  nature  of  his  disease,  wc  are  ililly  satisfied." 
No  less  fully  satisfied  are  we  that  the  writer  of  this  article 
was  as  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  of  By. 
ron,  as  he  presumes  his  physicians  to  have  been,  and 
that  bleeding  at  any  period  of  the  disorder  would  not  only 
have  been  ineffectual,  but  injurious.  The  indication,  wc 
take  it,  from  the  commencement  of  the  disorder,  was  th( 
alleviation  of  excessive  nervous  irritability,  arising  from 
a  local  remittent  fever,  slowly  developed,  and  indistinctly 
marked  in  all  its  symptoms.  Mild  aperients,  antimonial 
sudorifics,  the  occasional  exhibition  of  camphor  and 
ammonia,  and  even  more  direct  stimulants  than  the  dif 
fusible,  when  the  exhaustion  was  extreme  ;  the  use  of 
anodynes  when  the  nervous  symptoms  were  increased, 
and  even  of  opiates  when  irritability  was  such  as  to  pro- 
duce insomnolency,  and  that  kind  of  cerebral  excitement 
which  resembles  deli 

This  is  the  treatment  in  similar  disorders  of  the  Levant 
we  have  seen  successfiilly  adopted,  and  which  we  bel 
was  far  better  adapted  to  the  case  before  us  than  the  op- 
posite plan  that  was  practised.  At  this  distance  of 
from  the  event  to  which  it  refers,  were  the  question  moot- 
ed with  the  unworthy  motive  of  calling  professional  abili- 
ty into  question,  for  the  purpose  of  cavilling  with  its 
conduct,  because  its  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  these  ob- 
servations would  merit  any  obloquy  that  might  befall 
them.  But,  they  have  been  written  with  other  views 
and  we  trust,  at  least,  that  the  younger  part  of  our  pro 
fcssional  brethren,  who  visit  climes  dissimilar  to  theii 
own,  may  profit  by  the  experience  which  others  may  have 
reached  by  the  road  of  error,  and  may  be  instrumental  to 
the  preservation  of  Ifves  of  perhaps  greater  value  to  the 
world  than  their  own.* 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

S[R  W.\LTER  SCOTT. 

The   celebrated  John   Bell    has   said    in   i 
works,  thai  the  sighfof  an   unskilful  ope 


able 


the  spectatn 


that  of  the 


*  The  following  passage  from  Miss  Berry's  admirable 
work,  entitled  "  Social  Life  in  England  and  France  from 
the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  to  the  French  Re- 
volution," contains  the  opinion  of  a  lady  of  great  attain, 
ments,  and  of  nice  discrimination  on  the  character  of 
female  portraits: 

Baillie,  in  her  exquisitely  portrayed  cha- 
racters of  excellence  and  of  virtuous  feeling,  sometimes 
betrays  an  unwillingness  to  step  into  the  dominion  of 
vice,  and  to  encounter  the  storm  of  violent  and  degrading 
passions.  Lord  Byron,  by  choice,  and  perhaps  by  his  long 
preference  for  eastern  subjects,  has  also  given  a  sameness 
to  many  of  his  heroes,  and  reduced  alibis  heroines  to  one 
model.  They  arc  all  fond  females,  clinging  to  a  protector, 
without  the  smallest  discrimination,  or  opinion,  or  even 
curiosity,  as  to  the  character  or  situation  of  the  man  to 
wliom  they  are  attached;  and  this  with  a  boldness  of  sex- 
ual passion,  which  not  all  the  author's  delicate  and  ad- 
mirable descriptions  of  their  personal  beauty  can  at  all 
conceal.  He  never  calls  on  the  associations,  sentiments 
and  feelings,  founded  on  individual  choice,  admiration 
of  excellence,  and  comparative  merit.  He  equally  ne- 
glects the  combats  between  duty  and  love,  in  minds  ca- 
pable of  appreciating  the  one,  and  of  exalting  the  other 
from  desire  to  passion;  to  say  nothing  of  parental  affec- 
tion, and  the  yet  more  sublime,  because  more  perfectly 
disinterested,  sacrifices  of  friendship.  He  confines  him- 
self to  paint  women  as  the  mere  females  of  the  human 
species,  who,  except  that  they  share  with  man,  *  that  pa- 
ragon of  animals,'  superior  personal  beauty,  are  described 
as  little  distinguished  from  the  females  of  any  other  ani- 
mals; inspire  the  same  sort  of  blind  and  furious  passion 
to  those  of  the  other  sex ;  are  treated  with  little  more  ce- 
remony while  together ;  and  are  left  as  easily,  in  quest  of 
prey  or  revenge. 

"  Who  but  must  regret  to  find  Lord  Byron's  muse  thus 
fettered,  instead  of  having  taken  advantage  of  subjects 
that  would  have  opened  an  inexhaustible  field  to  her  va- 
rious powers?  for  who  can  doubt  the  variety  of  those 
powers,  when  reading  the  exquisite  and  exalted  descrip- 
tive poetry  scattered  over  all  his  works — always  associat- 
ing the  scene  he  describes  with  the  most  invigorating 
sentiments  of  the  human  kind?" 

We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  refer  to  this  work 
of  Miss  B-'s,  which  has  not  been  published  in  America, 
but  is  very  popular  in  England.  The  modesty  of  the  au- 
thor has  concealed  her  name,  but  as  Mrs.  Jameson  refers 
to  it  in  her  last  work,  "  The  Beauties  of  Charles  tlic  Se- 
cond," it  can  be  no  secret  at  home. — Ed. 


most  successful  and  expert  one,  inasmuch  as  t 
who  witnessed  the  defects  of  the  operator  had  Ihf 
portunity  aflbrded  tliem  of  profiting  by  his  errors.  The 
principle  of  the  observation  applies  to  the  followers  ol 
literary  pursuits;  there  is  more  evil  to  be  avoided  by 
an  acquaintance  with  the  infirmities  of  genius,  than 
by  the  observation  of  the  manifold  advantages  of  tiie 
best  regulated  habits,  and  happily  constituted  tempera- 
ments. Nevertheless,  the  history  of  a  well-ordered 
mind,  like  that  of  Scott,  is  not  without  its  lesson  ;  and 
perhaps,  by  the  encouragement  of  the  example  it  offers 
for  imitation,  exlnbits  the  advantage  and  tiie  reward  of 
mental  management,  of  moderated  enthusiastn,  and  of 
the  government  of  imagination,  as  powerfully  as  the 
calamities  of  Cowper  and  the  errors  of  Lord  Byron 
tend  to  persuade  their  followers  to  avoid  their  errors. 
In  our  notice  of  Scott,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  such  minute,  or  biographical  details,  as  the  nature 
of  our  enquiry  into  the  infirmities  of  Cowper  and  Byron 
led  us  into.  In  these  instances  the  sufferings  and  the 
faults  of  the  individuals  were  wound  up  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  their  lives;  but  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  his  career  had  the  tranquillity  of  a  sum- 
mer stream,  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  in  one 
undeviating  course.  It  was  Sir  Walter's  good  fortune 
to  be  born  in  that  country,  wiiose  genius,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Irish  Demosthenes,  "  is  cast  in  the  happy 
medium  between  the  spiritless  acquiescence  of  submis- 
sive poverty,  and  the  sturdy  credulity  of  pampered 
wealth:  cool  and  ardent — adventurous  and  persever- 
ing— which  wings  its  eagle  flight  against  the  blaze  of 
every  science,  with  an  eye  that  never  winks,  and  a 
wing  that  never  tires."  It  was  his  still  happier  lot 
from  his  earliest  years  to  "have  known  the  luscious 
sweets  of  plenty,  to  have  slept  with  full  content  about 
his  bed,  and  never  waked  but  to  a  joyful  morning"; 
to  have  liad  mi  ditficuliies  to  struggle  with  in  his  early 
career,  no  privations  to  endure,  no  extraordinary  ad- 
ventures to  encounter,  and  few  disappointments,  for  a 
great  portion  of  his  life,  to  sear  his  feelings,  to  irritate 
his  temper,  or  to  sour  his  affections.  The  rare  combi- 
nation of  splendid  genius  and  sober  judgment,  whether 
the  occasion  or  the  consequence  of  his  fortunate  posi- 
tion in  social  life,  must  have  unquestionably  been  in- 
fluenced not  a  little  by  the  favourable  circumstances 
which  attended  his  career  for  so  long  a  period;  but  one 
thing  is  certain — the  result  of  liis  temperament,  how- 
firmed,  was  the  diffusion  of  an  exuberant  benevolence 
over  his  feelings,  which  communicated  a  spirit  of  gene- 
ral philanthropy  to  every  composition  that  issued  from 
his  pen.  This  was  the  great  charm,  not  only  of  his 
writings,  but  of  his  conversation — the  spoil  by  which 
the  mighty  magician  of  romance  worked  on  the  feel- 
ings of  mankind,  and  bound  up  the  faculties  in  wonder 
and  enchantment. 

The  peculiarities  of  temperament,  in  no  small  degree, 
depend  upon  the  health  of  the  individual;  irritability 
of  temper,  and  placidity  of  disposition,  much  oftener 
than  people  imagine,  are  questions  of  bodily  ailments, 
or  the  absence  of  them  ;  peevishness  and  good  humour 
are  but  too  frequently  matters  that  are  relative  to 
physical  peculiarities,  and  timidity  and  resolution  are 
qualities  whlcli  are  determined  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  condition  of  the  nervous  system.  This  doctrine, 
like  that  of  phrenology,  has  been  impugned,  not  be- 
cause it  is  untrue,  but  because  its  tendency  is  considered 
to  be  dangerous.  We,  however,  believe  it  to  be  other- 
wise ;  and  in  asserting  it,  we  war  but  with  the  malignity 
which  "'tracks  the  errors  of  genius  to  the  tomb,"  not 
with  the  morality  which  visits  the  depravity  of  the 
heart  with  legitimate  censure.  Who  can  peruse  the 
biography  of  Pope  without  feeling  that  the  irritability 
of  his  temper  was  the  con.^equenc'e  of  bodily  infirmities, 
which  rendered  his  life  "a  long  disease?"  Who  can 
doubt,  but  that  the  moroseness  of  Johnson's  humour, 
was  the  result  of  a  "  fierce  hypochondria,"  and  that 
Byron's  errors  and  eccentricities  were  largely  influ- 
enced by  an  hereditary  disease,  aggravated  by  alternate 
extremes  of  irregular  and  abstemious  habits  ?  And  who 
indeed  can  doubt  but  that  Scott's  happy  temperament 
was  mainly  indebted  for  its  felicity  to  long  continued 
health? 

if  ailing  people  were  to  argue  from  such  a  doctrine, 
that  the  conduct  of  their  tempers,  and  the  government 
of  their  passions,  (being  at  certain  intervals  under  the 
dominion  of  disease,)  had  wholly  ceased  to  be  under 
the  control  of  reason — if  they  imagined  that  as  invalids 
they  were  privileged  to  be  as  irritable  as  Pope,  as  mo- 
rose as  Johnson,  as  wayward  as  Byron,  as  intemperate 


as  Burns,  or  as  melancholy  as  Cowper,  not  only  with- 
out reproach,  but  with  impunity ;  then  indeed  there 
would  be  danger  in  the  doctrine,  and  truth  itself  would 
not  justify  its  promulgation.  But  the  objection  is  an 
idle  one,  for  neither  peevishness,  nor  moroseness,  nor 
morbid  sensibility,  nor  melancholy,  can  be  indulged  in 
with  impunity;  each  carries  with  it  its  own  punish- 
ment,and  its  votary  (if  such  it  could  have)  would  soon 
become  its  victim.  But  even  if  bis  health  suffered  not 
from  the  indulgence  of  his  capricious  humours,  how 
simple  would  he  be,  how  little  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  genius  or  the  calamities  of  its  children,  if  be 
expected  that  the  world  would  privilege  his  peevish- 
ness, make  allowance  for  his  petulance,  or  pity  his  in- 
firmities ?  Fool  that  he  would  be  to  expect  its  charity  ; 
what  consideration  do  the  errors  or  eccentricities  of 
genius  ever  meet  with  from  it.'' 

Scott  and  Goethe  are  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  in  modern  times  of  genius  so  divested  of  its 
ordinary  errors,  that  the  admiration  it  called  forth  was 
scarcely  mingled  with  a  sound  of  literary  hostilities. 
In  both,  the  poetic  temperament  was  seen  to  greater 
advantage  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  behold  it. 
It  disqualified  them  for  no  duties,  public  or  private  ;  it 
unfitted  them  not  for  the  tender  offices  of  friendship  or 
affection,  and  the  world  for  once  enjoyed  the  rare  ex- 
hibition of  two  great  poets  who  were  good  husbands, 
good  fathers,  and  good  citizens.  Their  works  were 
imbued  with  a  spirit  of  philosophical  philanthropy, 
which  the  public  taste  was  luckily  in  the  vein  to  ap- 
preciate;  and  if  their  competitors  joined  in  their  ap- 
plause, it  was  because  they  had  no  injuries  to  complain 
of  at  their  hands,  no  bitter  asperity  to  apprehend  from 
their  criticisms,  no  injustice  from  their  strictures,  no 
ungenerous  treatment  from  the  pride  of  their  exalted 
stations.  In  each  instance  a  happy  temperament  ena- 
bled its  possessor  to  preserve  that  station  which  his 
genius  had  attained,  and  in  either  the  management  of 


enjoy. 


that  temperament  was  commensurate  with  the 
ment  of  health  and  vigour.  It  required,  indeed,  no 
ordinary  stock  of  health  to  enable  an  author  to  resist 
the  wear  and  tear  of  mind  and  body,  which  the  inces- 
sant application  to  literary  pursuits  is  productive  of; 
no  Utile  vigour,  both  bodily  and  mental,  to  render  an 
individual  capable  of  the  immense  amount  of  literary 
labour  which  Scott  had  the  courage  to  encounter,  and 
the  persevering  industry  to  get  through  without  seclu- 
sion from  the  world,  and  apparently  without  fatigue. 
By  what  happy  means  was  he  enabled  to  accomplish  so 
much  ?  Were  his  days  and  nights  devoted  to  these 
labours.^  Was  the  midnight  oil  expended  in  their  pe% 
formance .'  Were  the  hours  of  composition  stolen  from 
his  slumbers,  and  the  freshness  of  the  morning  devoted 
to  the  reparation  of  exhausted  strength  .'  Was  the 
"  pale  and  melancholy  cast  of  thought"  spread  over 
his  features  .'  Was  the  fountain  of  inspiration  dried 
up  for  a  season  after  his  imagination  had  poured  forth 
a  living  flood  of  truth  or  fiction  ?  Did  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  poet  prevail  over  the  sober  sentiments  of  the 
man  ?  or  were  they  so  exalted  by  the  chivalrous  ex- 
ploits he  described,  that  the  excitement  of  his  feelings 
was  followed  by  lassitude  and  depression  ?  In  short, 
was  the  enthusiasm  of  his  page  so  faithful  a  transcript 
of  the  ardour  of  his  breast,  that  in  giving  breath  to  the 
sweet  music  of  romance,  the  sound  of  every  striking 
passage  was  so  much  in  unison  v-^ilh  the  tone  of  dearly 
cherished  thoughts,  that  the  vibration  of  every  well- 
remembered  noto  extended  to  the  heart  .^  In  sooth, 
we  believe  that  no  such  fervid  einanalions  were  called 
forth  by  "  the  ideal  presence"  of  the  scenery,  or  the 
heroes  he  called  into  existence.  That  he  contemplated 
them  with  pleasure,  and  even  with  pride,  is  very  pro- 
bable; but  that  he  suffered  his  rapture.",  either  at  the 
noment  of  composition,  or  subsequently  to  it,  to  dis- 
urb  the  serenity  of  his  feelings,  we  greatly  doubt. 

Scott's  enthusiasm  was  in  his  fancy,  not  in  his  feel- 
ngs;  bis  benevolence  was  heart-born,  and  his  imagi- 
lation  was  subservient  to  its  impulses,  but  both  were 
mder  the  dominion  of  a  sober  judgment.  His  nervous 
mergies,  we  apprehend,  were  seldom  called  on  to  an- 
wer  the  sudden  demand  of  any  inoriinate  or  irrcgu- 
ar  affection — a  demand,  often  repeated,  which,  more 
han  any  amount  of  literary  labour,  exhausts  the  spirits, 
ind  makes  inroads  on  the  strength  of  the  constitution. 
The  means  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  so 
much  in  so  wonderfully  short  a  period  were  simply 
these  :  he  rose  early,  he  lived  temperately,  he  retired 
t  at  seasonable  hours;  the  forenoon  was  devoted 
studies,  and  those  studies  debarred  neither  recre- 
nor  e.TCfcise ;  he   entered  on  proper  pursuits  at 
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proper  times,  and  liie  result  of  the  well-regulated  em- 
ployment of  less  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  four-and- 
twcnty  hours,  was,  that  he  was  enabled  to  perform  a 
multiplicity  of  labours  which  we  can  liardly  imagine 
the  incessant  employment  of  a  whole  life  sufficient  for 
the  execution  of.  His  time  for  composition  was  usually 
in  the  morning,  from  seven  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock. 
The  ordinary  amount  of  a  day's  production  was  fifteen 
or  sixteen  pages,  and  for  many  years  the  number  of  his 

Siblioations  was  from  three  to  eight  volumes  a  year, 
ut,  what  extraordinary  fertility  of  imagination'  was 
necessary  for  the  series  of  compositions  that  issued  from 
his  pen  with  such  astonishing  rapidity  ! 

CHAPTER  XL. 

Slit  W.^LTER  SCOTT  CONTINUED. 

These  volumes  carried  with  them  the  infernal  evi- 
dence of  the  healthy  feelings  of  the  author;  they  were 
evidently  the  productions  of  a  man  who  was  at  peace 
with  himself,  "  in  love  with  his  nativity,"  and  in  cha- 
rity with  all  mankind.  They  smelt  not  of  the  midnight 
lamp,  but  of  the  rosy  morning  air,  whose  freshness 
was  diffused  as  well  over  the  feelings  as  the  features  of 
tlieir  author;  no  sickly  pallor,  no  sentimental  gloom, 
no  morbid  sensibility  overclouded  either,  and  whether 

him  in  print,  our  hearts  acknowledged, 


Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth. 
We  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal ; 

For  aged  years  played  truant  at  his  tale 

And  younger  hearings  were  quite  ravished. 
So  sweet  and  voluble  was  1  '     " 


But  there  was  nothing,  we  repeat  it,  of  the  feverish 
fervour  of  enthusiasm  in  the  feelings  of  Scott,  and  no 
traces  of  that  passion  in  his  countenance.  There  was 
indeed  as  little  of  the  celestial  inspiration  of  the  bard 
in  the  ruddy  aspect  of  the  author  as  can  be  well  ima- 
gined ;  and  but  little  in  his  regard  to  give  the  observer 
an  idea  of 


There  might  be  evidences  indeed  of  deep  and  even 
painful  thinking  in  the  fines  of  his  prominent  forehead 
and  overhanging  brows  ;  but  there  was  more  of  the 
vigorous-minded  country  gentleman  in  the  general  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance,  than  of  the  "poet  of  ima- 
gination all  compact." 

Scott's  sensibility,  fortunately  for  his  felicity,  was 
not  of  that  intense  description  that  its  tranquillity  was 
slaked  on  the  hazard  of  his  literary  success,  or  that 
the  labour  of  composition  was  coupled  with  the  an.xie- 
ties  of  authorship,  the  ardour  of  enthusiasm,  or  the 
eostacies  of  succeissful  genius.  In  this  respect  Scott 
had   the  decided   advantage  over  the  majority  of  the 


genus  1 


rilabile  of  author: 


vhether  the  works  of  p 


or  poetry.  Pope  could  not  proceed  with  certain  pass- 
ages of  his  translation  of  Homer  without  shedding 
tears.  -Metastasio  was  found  weeping  over  his  Olym- 
piad. Alfieri  speaks  of  a  whole  act  in  one  of  his  plays 
written  under  a  paroxysm  of  enthusiasm,  weeping 
while  he  wrote  it.  Dryden  was  seized  with  violent 
tremors  after  the  composition  of  his  celebrated  ode. 
■  'ing  the  first  idea  of  his  Essay  on 


the  Arts,  felt  the  disturbance  of  his  ne 


systen 


approaching  to  delirium.  Euffon  could  not  enter 
work  which  absorbed  his  faculties,  without  feeling  his 
head  burn,  and  his  features  becoming  flushed.  Beattie, 
after  the  completion  of  a  volume  of  metaphysics,  never 
had  the  courage  to  look  into  the  book  when  it  was 
printed,  so  great  was  the  horror  of  his  undertakino-. 
GoJdoni  says  he  never  recovered  from  the  exhaustion 
of  his  spirits  after  the  production  of  sixteen  comedies 
in  one  year.  Smollet  by  over-excitement  disordered 
his  brain,  and  laboured  for  six  months  under  a  coma 
vigil.  These  and  many  other  instances  have  been  enu- 
merated by  D'lsraeli  in  his  admirable  work.  Scott, 
however,  was  luckily  exempt  from  the  excitement  of 
fuch  morbid  feelings,  and  from  the  delusions  which  are 
the  consequences  of  them.  It  is  but  a  step,  it  is  said, 
which  separates  the  fervour  of  enthusiasm  from  the 
frenzy  of  insanity,  and  not  unfrequenlly  are  the  chil- 
dren of  genius  found  tottering  on  the  verge  of  that 
calamity.  Tasso  held  a  conversation  with  a  spirit 
gliding  on  a  sunbeam,  and  we  are  told  by  Thuanus,  he 
was  frequently  seized  with  fits  of  distraction  which  did 
not  prevent  luni  writing  oxoellont  versos.  Malebranche 


iieard  the  voice  of  God  distinctly  within  him.  Lord 
Herbert  interrogated  Ihe  Deity  about  the  publication  of 
his  book,  and  in  a  kneeling  posture  calmly  awaited  the 
reply.  Pascal  often  started  from  his  chair  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  fiery  gulf  opening  by  his  side.  Luther 
conversed  with  demons,  and  on  one  occasion  threw  an 
inkstand  at  the  devil's  head,  an  action  which  his  Ger- 
man commentator  greatly  applauds,  because  there  is 
nothing  tho  devil  hates  so  much  as  ink.  Descartes, 
after  long  seclusion,  was  followed  by  an  invisible  per- 
son calling  on  him  to  pursue  the  search  of  truth.  Swe- 
denburgh  not  only  walked  over  Paradise,  but  has 
given  a  description  of  the  fashion  of  the  houses;  but 


the    glo 


egotism     of    Benvenuto    Cellini, 


,  outstripped  the  visions  of  all  his  predeces. 
sors,  for  he  was  accustomed  to  behold  a  resplendent 
light  hovering  over  his  own  shadow. 

Li  short,  that  literary  boundary  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  which  separates  enthusiasm  from  insanity,  is 
like  the  narrow  bridge  of  Ai  Sirat,  which  leads  the 
followers  of  Mahomet  from  earth  to  heaven,  but  by  so 
narrow  a  path,  that  the  passenger  is  in  rwomentary 
danger  of  falling  into  the  dismal  gulf  of  hell,  which 
yawns  beneath  him.  But  Scott  was  in  little  peril  of 
falling  into  the  purgatory  of  enthusiasm  :  if  ho  ever 
advanced  towards  the  boundary  in  question,  it  was  with 
a  steady  step  and  an  air  of  self-possession,  which 
showed  he  was  prepared  for  the  dangers  he  approached. 

But  independently  of  tho  well-regulated  habits  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  so  vast  a  number 
of  literary  performances,  nature  appears  to  have  en- 
dowed his  constitution  with  a  robustness,  proportioned 
to  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  which  was  capable  of  over- 
coming mental  labour  without  fatigue,  which  would 
have  been  not  only  wearisome  but  overwhelming  to 
another.  There  is  something  in  the  vigour  of  the 
higher  order  of  genius,  which  contributes  not  only  to 
longevity,  but  renders  the  individual  equal  to  labours 
wliich  one  can  hardly  imagine  the  powers  of  one  man 
capable  of  accomplishing, 

"  Those,"  says  Tissot,  "  who  would  undertake  the 
defence  of  long-continued  studies,  which  I  am  far  from 
wishing  to  under-rate  the  importance  of,  in  pointing 
out  the  dangers  to  which  literary  men  expose  them- 
selves by  excessive  application,  may  cite  many  in- 
stances of  studious  men  who  have  attained  old  age,  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  health,  bodily  and  mental.  I 
am  not  ignorant  of  the  history  of  such  persons.  I 
have  even  known  some  few,  but  the  generality  have 
not  the  same  good  fortune  to  boast  of;  there  are  few 
men,  however  happily  constituted,  strong  enough  to 
support  with  impunity  such  excessive  toil ;  and  if  they 
did  support  it,  who  knows  what  sufferings  they  may 
not  have  endured,  and  if  they  might  have  added  to 
their  length  of  days,  had  they  attached  themselves  to 
another  sort  of  life?  It  is  true,  we  must  admit,  that 
the  greater  portion  of  those  great  men  that  the  human 
race  acknowledge  for  its  masters,  had  arrived  to  an 
advanced  age  :  Homer,  Democritus,  Parmonides,  Py- 
thagoras, Hippocrates,  Plato,  Plutarch,  Bacon,  Galileo, 
Harvey,  Boyle,  Locke,  Leibnitz,  Newton,  all  lived  to 
be  old  men, — but  from  this  must  we  infer  that  excessive 
mental  application  is  not  injurious.'  Let  us  beware  of 
drawing  so  false  a  conclusion.  We  may  only  presume 
that  there  are  men  born  for  those  sorts  of  excesses,  and 
perhaps  that  a  happy  disposition  of  the  fibres  which 
form  great  men,  is  the  same  as  that  which  conduces  to 
longevity.  Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano.  Besides  it  is 
much  more  by  the  strength  of  their  genius,  than  by  the 
assiduity  of  their  labour,  that  literary  men  make  to 
themselves  an  immortal  name.  Moments  of  delightful 
leisure,  distractions  which  celebrity  necessarily  brings 
with  it,  exercise  which  the  duties  of  their  high  station 
in  the  world  obliges  them  to  take, — these  in  a  great 
measure  tend  to  repair  the  evil  which  literary  employ- 
ment occasions." 

Tissot  proceeds  to  eulogise  the  well-regulated  habits 
of  an  eminent  professor  of  Oriental  literature,  who 
had  just  died,  and  had  he  been  speaking  of  the  author 
ofWavorley,  he  could  not  liavo  used  language  more 
suitable,  or  more  characteristic  of  tho  subject  of  liis 
notice. 

"  Every  body  remembers  at  this  momcnl,"  ho  con- 
tinues, "  and  recalls  even  before  1  name  him,  that  great 
man  who  for  more;  than  fifty  years  was  the  ornament, 
and  the  delight  of  this  city  and  its  academies  :  he  had 
cultivated  the  sciences  from  his  earliest  youth  even  to 
his  last  days  ;  he  was  profoundly  versed  in  all  those 
studies  which  were  more  immediately  the  business  of 
h\n  vocation,  and  of  which  tho  donjain  is  so  extensive; 


there  was  no  subject  on  which  he  was  not  instructed  ; 
so  much  knowledge  implied  immense  labour,  yet  liis 
health  was  not  injured  by  it  ;  we  have  soon  him  enter 
on  his  eighteenth  lustrum,  without  having  lost  a  par- 
ticle of  his  genius,  or  of  the  vivacity  of  his  senses; 
and  will  this  example  be  adduced  as  an  objection  to  my 
argument?  It  cannot  be,  for  the  recollection  of  the 
details  of  his  life  that  are  given  here,  fulfil  the  pur- 
poses of  presenting  him  as  a  model  for  the  contempla- 
tion of  all  men  of  genius.  He  knew  how  to  be  a 
scholar  without  ceasing  lo  be  a  man  ;  he  knew  how  to 
acquire  the  profoundest  knowledge,  and  the  most  va- 
rious attainments,  without  secrificing  his  duties  to  eru- 
dition, in  performing  those  of  a  citizen,  a  father,  a 
friend,  a  member  of  society,  and  a  professor  of  learn- 
ing, as  if  he  had  been  only  a  simple  citizen,  a  domestic 
being,  and  a  man  of  the  world.  When  wearied  by  his 
mental  labours  it  was  his  custom  to  repair  his  strength 
and  spirits  by  exercising  his  body  in  the  cultivation  of 
his  grounds,  and  he  supported  both  by  that  gaiety  of 
heart,  that  amenity  of  manners,  which  is  killed  in  the 
study,  and  which  is  only  maintained  by  communing 
lur  mutual  advantage." 


■ith  our  fellow-: 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  CONTINUED. 

The  health  of  Scott  derived  no  little  advantage  from 
such  exercise  and  intercourse  as  Tissot  speaks  of.  We 
are  told  by  Allan  Cunningham,  "  it  was  his  pleasure  to 
walk  out  frequently  among  his  plantations,  with  a  small 
hatchet  and  hand  saw,  with  which  he  lopped  off  super- 
fluous boughs,  or  removed  an  entire  tree  when  it  was 
marring  the  growth  of  otliers.  He  loved  also  to  ride  over 
the  country,  on  a  little  stout  galloway,  and  the  steepest 
hill  did  not  stop  him,  nor  the  deepest  water  daunt  him." 
His  passion  for  field  sports  furnished  him  likewise  with 
a  recreation,  which  was  no  less  conducive  to  his  well- 


habits.  Literature,  they  think,  is  the  noblest  pleasure 
that  can  be  chased,  and  it  is  unfortunately  the  only  one 
they  pursue.  There  are  so  few  instances  on  record,  of 
literary  men  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  the  field,  that 
it  seems  almost  incongruous  to  speak  in  tlie  same 
breath  of  a  scholar  and  a  sportsman.  But  Scott  was  an 
exception ;  when  his  imagination  was  wearied  "  with 
babbling  of  green  fields,"  he  betook  himself  to  tliem  with 
a  right  good  appetite",  for  tlie  wholesome  recreation  they 
afforded.  With  his  "  veteran  favourite,"  Maida,  "  tlio 
fleetest  of  highland  deer-hounds,"  it  was  his  delight  to 
sally  forth,  and  to  make  the  pleasures  of  the  course  the 
object  or  the  excuse  for  many  a  delightful  ramble  over 
the  romantic  hills  of  his  native  country.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  frequency  of  such  rambles  which  induced  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  to  believe  that  "  he  had  a  little  of  the  old  outlaw 
blood  in  him,  and  if  lie  had  been  able  would  have  been  a 
desperate  poacher  and  black  fisher."  But  with  all  tho 
poaching  propensities  of  the  author  of  Waverley,  no  Sir 
Thomas  Lacy  of  his  neighbourhood  suffered  from  them ; 
he  only  hunted  deer,  but  we  are  not  informed  by  tho 
worthy  Shepherd  that  he  ever  stole  tliem. 

The  fact  is,  that  exercise  was  essential  to  his  healtli,and 
in  combining  it  with  field-sports,  he  gave  the  charm  of  a 
manly  and  wholesome  recreation  to  what  might  be  con- 
sidered a  duty  to  his  constitution.  If  there  be  an  anti- 
dote to  the  toil  of  composition  it  is  exercise ;  and  if  there 
be  a  preventive  of  tlie  ills  which  literary  flesh  is  heir  to, 
it  is  regimen.  Scott  well  knew  the  advantages  of  both, 
but  most  sadly  are  they  overlooked  by  authors  in  general. 
An  hour  or  two  in  the  aflcrnoon  devoted  to  a  few  calls 
on  their  friends  is  deemed  sufficient  for  the  reparation  of 
nervous  energy,  exhausted  by  the  unintcrmitting  labour 
of  six  or  seven  hours  ;  they  feel  they  ate  unequal  to 
fatigue,  for  muscular  strength  is  the  barometer  of  the 
vital  powers,  and  therefore  the  employment  of  the  loco- 
motive organs  is  wholly  neglected.  If  the  night  is  devot- 
ed to  mental  application,  the  morning  makes  amends  for 
the  hours  which  have  been  stolen  from  the  natural  pe- 
riod of  repose,  and  what  matters  it  whether  the  moon  or 
the  noonday  sun  presides  over  their  slumbers  ?  It  un- 
fortunately matters  much  more  than  they  imagine  ;  they 
devote  their  nervous  energies  to  the  greatest  of  all  la. 
hours  at  a  period  when  all  nature  is  deprived  of  the  vivi- 
fying principle  which  animates  every  object  in  the 
animal  or  vegetable  kingdom,  and  "steep  their  senses  in 
forgetfulness,"  when  every  thing  that  has  life  around 
them  is  receiving  a  new  and  more  lively  sentiment  of 
existence,  from  the  influence  of  those  beams  wlXose  elec- 
trical phenomena  arc  more  analogous  to  those  of  life, 
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than  any  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  If  t)ie  employ- 
ment of  the  pen  of  such  persons  is  dignified  by  the  name 
of  an  elegant  pursuit,  which  is  supposed  to  soften  tlie 
manners,  and  to  refine  tlic  taste  of  the  votaries  of  science, 
they  deem  it  better  to  become  its  martyrs,  than  to  share 
with  the  illiterate  or  the  vulgar  the  blessing  of  rude 
health. 

If  the  spirits  at  Icng'Ji  become  wearied  by  incessant 
application,  if  even  during  their  meals  the  nervous  energy 
is  summoned  to  the  brain  from  every  otlier  organ,  espe- 
cially from  those  where  its  influence  is  most  requisite  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  process  of  digestion;  if  the 
appetite  begins  to  fail,  the  temper  to  be  soured,  the  sen- 
sibility to  be  morbidly  increased,  and  that  the  labour  of 
the  closet,  in  the  words  of  Rousseau,  "les  rends  delicats, 
afliaililit  leur  temperament,  et  que  Vd.me  garde  diffieile- 
ment  sa  vigaeur,  quand  le  corps  a  perdu  la  sicnne  ;  que 
I'etude  use  la  machine,  cquisse  les  esprits,  dctruit  les 
forces,  enerve  le  courage,  rend  pusillanime,  incapable  do 
resistor  ^galement  k  la  peine  et  aux  passions  ;"  nothing 
is  to  be  added  to  the  demonstration  of  the  dangers  that 
surround  their  health  and  happiness.  Yet  are  these  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  disease,  of  morbid  irritability  of 
the  organs  of  digestion,  of  hypochondria,  and  all  its  hor- 
rors, wholly  neglected  and  overlooked.  If  they  iiavc  cnly 
strength  enough  to  pursue  the  avocation  which  insidi- 
ously undermines  their  constitution,  they  dream  not  that 
disease  is  a  possible  occurrence  so  long  as  bodily  pain  is 
not  endured  :  they  know  not  that  the  fiercest  paro.vysm  of 
hypochondria,  the  severest  attacks  of  dyspepsia,  are  sel- 
dom  accompanied  by  physical  sufferings.  But  if  they 
are  reminded  by  the  dejection  of  their  spirits,  or  the 
diminution  of  bodily  strength,  of  the  injury  their  health 
has  sustained,  and  is  daily  sustaining,  from  the  over-e.ver- 
tion  of  one  organ,  and  the  total  inactivity  of  every  other, 
then  indeed  they  have  recourse  to  the  physician,  or 
rather  to  the  faculty,  for  tliey  commonly  travel  through 
.every  sign  in  the  zodiac  of  privileged  empiricism,  from 
the  balance,  the  sign  in  which  tlie  daily  allowance  of 
bread  and  meat  is  doled  out  to  the  invalid,  to  Aquarius, 
the  sign  of  tlie  water-gruel  system,  where  the  advantages 
of  thin  potations  are  magnified,  and  extolled  "  to  the  very 
echo  that  doth  applaud  again."  If  they  go  still  fur- 
ther, and  knock  at  the  door  of  Ursa  Major,  they  will 
probably  find  the  Great  Bear  of  the  profession  hugging 
his  own  doctrine  to  death,  and  in  the  midst  of  many  un- 
gainly gambols,  extending  his  great  paw  over  an  ample 
volume,  and  dismissing  his  visiters  with  a  good-natured 
growl— the  customary  intimation  to  go  about  their  busi- 
ness, and  read  his  book.  And  accordingly,  tliey  go  at 
the  first  growl  and  read  "  the  book,"  and  swallow  blue 
pills  every  night,  and  black  draughts  every  morning,  till 
some  new  star  in  the  medical  constellation  out-twinkles 
the  old  bear,  and  it  becomes  tlie  fashion  to  consult  the 
last  discovered  luminary. 

But,  in  sober  seriousness,  the  use  of  powerful  reme- 
dies in  disorders  of  the  stomach,  is  seldom  followed  by  a 
more  than  temporary  relief:  eventually  their  effects  are 
injurious;  how  can  tlicy  be  otlierwise,  when  injudi- 
ciously employed,  or  the  principle  mistaken  on  which 
they  are  recommended,  or  that  principle  too  general  in 
its  application  to  meet  every  peculiarity  of  age,  condi- 
tion, and  constitution  ?  *'  Aitaiem  aliavi^  aliud  factum 
couvenit,"  says  Plautus,  but  not  so  the  fashionable  diet- 
etic doctor ;  there  is  but  one  mode  of  treatment  for  the 
innumerable  and  dissimilar  symptoms  of  a  disease;  no 
matter  whetlier  the  patient  is  young  or  old,  male  or  fe- 
male, of  a  sanguine  or  a  saturnine  temperament,  of  a  vi- 
gorous or  a  debilitated  constitution — no  matter  where 
the  seat  of  the  disorder  be,  the  head,  the  stomach,  or  the 
liver,  he  is  doomed  to  go  through  the  same  undeviating 
routine  either  of  blue  pill  and  black  draught,  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  or  subcarbonate  of  iron  ;  and  if  the  remedies, 
like  the  torture  of  Procrustes,  arc  not  fitted  to  the  suf- 
ferer, the  sufferer  is  fitted  to  the  remedies — that  is  to 
say,  the  feeble  powers  of  his  constitution  are  habituated 
to  them.  But  verily  and  truly,  we  believe  that  more  in- 
jury is  done  by  medicine  to  dyspeptic  patients,  than 
would  arise  to  the  constitution  from  its  total  non 
ployment.  The  celebrated  Hufeland  carries  this  notion 
to  a  far  greater  extent,  and  applies  it  to  the  wliole  range 
of  chronic  maladies,  without  impugning  the  character  o" 
that  profession  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  brightest  orna 
ments  in  Germany. 


CH.\PTER  XLII. 


The  fault  in  a  great  measure  lies  in  the  victims  of 
the  malady  we  are  speaking  of— '.lie  literary  malady  ; 


they  are  generally  heedle 


ugh  of  present  health. 


onlinnally  casting 
feeling  of  malaise 
1  of  some   serious 


nneeessary 


ginary  ills.     Forthcoming  evils  are  c 
shadows  before  them,  and  ever; 
gnified  by  fear  into  a  symptoii 
de-.     Tlie   consequence    is,   on 
they  are  continually  having  reeour 
and  even  injurious  medicines  ;  either 
spirituous  tinctures,  carminatives,  and  ultimately  lauda- 
num,— are  the  remedies  which  "  nervous  people"  con- 
tanlly  have  recourse  to;  but  again  and  again  do  we 
epeat  it,  there  is  no  antidote  but  e-xereise  for  the  dis- 
trders  of  the  studious,  and  no  preventive  but  regimen. 
By  these   only  may  the   effects   of  excessive  study  be 
nated  and  new  vigour  infused  into  the  constitution, 
as  to  enable  it  to  sustain  for  any  length  of  time  the 
ly  toil  of  mental  labour.     Sydenham  has  given   a 
very  imposing  and  somewhat  scholastic  account  of  his 
men,  which  appears  certainly  not  to  have  been  re- 
kably  abstemious  ;  but  to  its  regularity  the  good 
effects  are  due  which  Sydenham  ascribes  to  it.     "  In 
Homing  when  I  arise,  I  drink  a  dish  or  two  of  tea, 
then  ride  in  my  coach  till  noon  ;  when  I  return 
home  1    immediately  refresh  myself  with  any  sort  of 
meat,  of  easy  digestion,  that  I  like,  (for  moderation  is 
ry  above  all  things.)     I  drink  somewhat  more 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  Canary  wine  immediately 
before  dinner  cvary  day,  to  promote  my  digestion,  and 
to  drive  the  gout  from  my  bowels.  When  I  have  dined, 
betake  myself  to  my  coach  again,  and  when  business 
ill  permit,  I  ride  into  the  country  for  good  air.     A 
raught  of  small  beer  is  to  rne  instead  of  a  supper,  and 
I  take  another  draught  when  I  am  in  bed,  and  about 
ompose  myself  to  sleep." 

There  is  a  wisdom,"  says  Bacon,  "  in  regimen,  be- 
yond the  rules  of  physic.     A  man's  ov/n  observation  of 
hat  he  finds  good,  and  what  he  finds  hurtful,  is  the 
best  medicine  to  preserve  health.     Celsus  could  never 
have  spoken  it  as  a  physician  had  he  not  been  a  wise 
n,  when  he  gives  it  as  one  of  the  great  precepts  of 
1th,  that  a  man  do  vary  and  interchange  contraries, 
but  with  an  inclination  to  the  more  benign  extreme ;  to 
use  fasting  and    full    eating,  but   rather    full    eating ; 
watching  and  sleep,  but  rather  sleep  ;  sitting  and  ex- 
t  rather  exercise  ;  so  shall  nature  be  cherished, 
and  yet  taught  mysteries." 

Beyond  the  general  rules  of  low  moderate  diet,"  says 
Heberden,  "  which  every  practitioner  must  be  acquainted 
^itli,  all  people  best  know  what  agrees  with  them,  and 
an  ascertain  it  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  the  doctor." 

Every  man,  indeed,  of  common  sense  is  the  best  judge 
f  his  own  digestion,  and  every  thing  that  agrees  with  it 
he  may  safely  conclude  is  good  for  him  ;  he  has  no  need 
of  diet  books  to  regulate  his  mode  of  living.  To  make 
general  laws  for  the  diet  of  individuals,  to  legislate  for 
the  stomach,  and  for  each  legislator  to  lay  down  particu- 
lar rules  and  ordinances  at  variance  with  his  neighbours, 
for  one  to  issue  his  fiat  against  farinaceous  food  in  every 
instance,  and  another  to  preach  up  a  medical  crusade 
gainst  all  vegetable  substances  :  for  a  third  to  obtest 
mankind  by  the  love  they  bear  their  lives  to  abstain  fi-om 
d  a  fourth  to  sing  poeans  (not  perhaps  quite  so 
poetical  as  "  O  fons  BlandusiiE,")  in  praise  of  water ;  this 
■  I,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  one  set  of  rules  is  appheable 
>  every  form  of  a  disease,  or  that  the  same  organ  at  all 
times  is  in  the  same  condition,  and  similarly  affected  at 
different  periods,  and  under  different  circumstances,  by 
agents. 

3rd,  a  popular  diet-book,  based  on  such  a  pre- 
sumption, is  the  mere  impertinence  of  physic.  We  may 
conclude  with  old  Burton,  that  in  what  regards  our  regi- 
our  own  experience  is  the  best  physician ;  so 
great  is  tlie  variety  of  palates,  humours,  and  tempera- 
that  every  man  should  observe,  and  be  a  law  unto 
himself.  Tiberius,  we  are  told  by  Tacitus,  did  laugh  at 
all  those  who,  after  thirty  years  of  age,  asked  counsel  of 
others  concerning  matters  of  diet." 

At  forty,  says  the  adage,  a  man  is  either  a  fool  or  a 
physician ;  but  at  any  age  the  individual  is  likely  to  be- 
come a  valetudinarian  for  life,  who  lives  by  medicine, 
and  not  by  regimen. 

We  have  been  carried  away  from  our  subject,  but  our 
observations  are  not  perhaps  altogether  irrelevant  to  it, 
nor  wholly  unimportant  to  our  readers.  The  unbroken 
vigour  of  Scott's  constitution  throughout  the  greater  por- 
tion of  a  life  of  literary  labour,  was  unquestionably  owing 
to  the  regularity  and  temperance  of  his  habits,  and  to 
wholesome  exercise.  But  witliout  that  exercise,  tven 
the  ^^vpnirem  bene  moro^wm,"  which  Seneca  proclaims 
the  advantages  of,  would  not  have  been  sufficient  for  the 


preservation  of  his  health,  or  the  reparation  of  the  vigour 
that  was  exhausted  in  his  study. 

The  common  error  of  the  studious  was  not  his,  of  de- 
voting day  after  day,  or  night  after  night  to  some  litera- 
ry  pursuit,  and  of  wearying  out  the  body  in  the  constant 
service  of  the  indefatigable  mind :  "  of  compelling  (as 
Plutarch  observes)  that  which  is  mortal  to  do  as  much 
as  that  which  is  immortal ;  that  which  is  earthly,  as  that 
which  is  etherial."  Scott's  regular  recreations,  on  the 
contrary,  put  the  body  in  a  state  to  obey  the  suggestions 
of  the  stronger  and  the  nobler  part.     Not  an  hour  did  he 

:upy  himself  in  planting  or  embellisliing  his  grounds, 

t  a  morning  did  he  allot  to  the  pleastu-es  of  the  chase, 

r  set  apart  a  portion  of  his  leisure  for  a  joyous  ramble 

the  country,  that  he  did  not  return  from  the  "  dtam- 
bulatio  per  amcena  loca,"  with  recruited  spirits,  for  the 
encounter  of  new  toil,  and  invigorated  powers  that  had 
shaken  off  the  temporary  senectetude  of  study. 

In  many  points  the  habits  of  Milton  resembled  those 
of  Scott ;  he  was  no  less  temperate,  no  less  sober-minded, 
but  unfortunately  the  acrimony  of  party  strife  sometimes 
steeped  his  pen  in  bitterness  approaching  to  malevolence. 
The  sufferings,  however,  of  a  painfiil  malady,  might  have 
had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  asperity  of  his  politics. 
The  labour  moreover  of  composition,  as  might  be  expect, 
ed  from  the  nature  of  his  productions,  was  intense,  and 
frequently  deprived  him  of  repose.  "  He  would  often- 
times,"  says  Richardson,  "  lie  avv'ake  whole  nights  toge- 
ther, but  not  a  verse  could  he  make ;  at  other  times  he 
would  dictate  perhaps  forty  lines  in  a  breath,  and  then 
reduce  them  to  half  the  number.  He  held  an  absurd 
on  that  his  poetic  vein  never  flowed  happily,  but 
from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  that  the 
coldness  of  this  climate  was  unfavourable  to  the  flights 
of  his  imagination.  Till  his  infirmities  confined  him  to 
the  house,  he  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  taking  exercise  in 
his  garden,  but  in  the  intervals  of  his  gouty  pain,  being- 
unable  to  leave  his  room,  he  used  to  swing  in  a  chair, 
and  sometimes  play  on  an  organ ;  and  even  this  mode  of 
exercise  most  people  will  deem  preferable  to  that  of  Lord 
Monboddo,  who  for  the  sake  of  his  health  was  accustom- 
ed to  rise  every  morning  at  four  o'clock,  and  then  walk 
about  his  room,  divested  of  his  habiliments,  with  the 
window  open,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  what  he  called 
his  air  bath.  But  Johnson's  idea  of  exercise  was  cer- 
tainly a  more  agreeable  one  than  either  Milton's  or 
Monboddo's ;  he  told  Boswell  with  becoming  gravity, 
that  if  he  had  no  duties  licre,  and  no  reference  to  futu- 
rity, he  would  spend  his  life  in  driving  briskly  in  a  post- 
chaise  with  a  pretty  woman."  But,  much  as  we  admire 
the  doctor's  taste,  we  ratlier  believe  that  Scott's  mode  of 
taking  exercise  was  the  more  salubrious  of  the  two. 

Those  "  labores  Mimes  venandi,"  (as  Camden  terms 
the  field  sports  of  Staffordshire,)  which  Scott  took  delight 
■ere  more  likely  to  produce  the  effect  which  Galen 
!o  strongly  pointed  out  the  beneficial  results  of:  the 
promotion  of  pleasurable  excitement  by  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  the  animal  spirits,  as  it  were,  over  the  whole 
frame ;  by  the  use  of  exercise,  till  the  whole  body  tin- 
gles with  the  glow  of  incipient  perspiration — ^^usquead 
ruboiem,  sed  non  ad  sudorem."  This  is  indeed  the  grand 
point  that  is  to  be  observed  in  taking  exercise — to  take 
as  much  as  the  individual  is  capable  of  bearing  without 
fatigue. 

It  is  a  folly  to  think  that  the  necessity  for  bodily  ac- 
tivity may  be  superseded  by  means  of  medicine,  or  regi- 
men, or  habits,  in  other  respects  the  best  regulated  in 
the  world.     Exercise  is,  indeed,  indispensable  to  health ; 

d  without  health  ask  the  sick  man  where  is  happi- 
ness, and  he  may  tell  you,  at  least,  where  it  is  not,  when 
he  points  to  his  own  bosom. 

But  how  is  exercise  to  be  taken  by  those  wlio  dwell 
in  the  busy  haunts  of  the  literary  world— who  are  con- 
fined to  their  closets  by  their  pursuits  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  or  without  necessity  indulge  their  literary 
indolence  in  the  immurement  of  their  study,  with  the 
same  feelings  of  veneration  for  its  imprisonment  which 
King  James  gave  such  eloquent  words  to,  when  he 
visited  the  library  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  :  "  If  I  were 
doomed  to  be  a  prisoner,  and  the  choice  were  given  ine 
of  my  prison,  this  library  should  be  my  dungeon;  I 
would  desire  to  be  chained  by  no  other  bonds  than  the 
clasps  which  incarcerate  these  pages,  and  to  have  no 
other  companions  in  my  captivity  than  these  volumes?" 
How  then  are  the  studious  to  escape  from  their  fasci- 
nating pursuits,  to  devote  even  an  hour  to  bodily  exer- 
cise? 'The  first  law  of  nature  is  said  to  be  self-preser- 
vation— the  first  law  of  life  is  motion — its  most  essential 
requisite,  activity.  "  Do  not  be  inactive,"  says  the 
Arab   poet,  El  Wardi,  "for  water  becomes  putrid  by 
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1  its  employment  to  those  who  have  most  i 
;ise,  and  least  inclination,  or  perhaps  opportu 
it;  to  those  who  are  deprived,  by  the' 
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:  same  idea,  but  somewhat  ampliHed, 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  in  an  argum 
iity  of  exercise:- "The  heavens  them 
mally  round  ;  the  world  is  never  stil 
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ing  in  its  course;  the  stars  and  the  pi 
;onstant  motions;  the  air  we  breathe  is  c 
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advantages  of  both  modes  of  promoting  the  insensible 
secretion  of  the  skin,  and  of  maintaining  the  bodily  vi- 
gour,  by  the  activity  of  almost  every  muscle,  arc  but  to( 
little  known,  and  consequently  but  little  practised.  Anc 
not  the  least  advantage  of  such  modes  of  exercise  is 
that  every  one  may  employ  them,  whatever  be  his  occu 
pation,  or  however  constantly  confined  to  the  house. 

The  literary  man,  who  has  a  horror  of  the  feral  amuse 
ments  of  the  field,  or  who  thinks  a  ride  on  horseback,  oi 
a  ramble  on  foot,  more  fatiguing  than  the  weariness  o: 
the  soft-cushioned  elbow-chair,  in  which  the  worst  weari. 
ness  of  life  is  often  felt,  will  find  in  these  employ, 
ments  a  salubrious  occupation,  an  invigorating  exercise, 
even  in  his  closet.  No  in-door  activity  is  indeed  compar- 
able to  that  which  is  taken  in  the  open  air  ;  but  unques. 
tionably  health  may  be  preserved,  andstrength  maintained 
for  a  very  long  period,  by  devoting  ten  minutes,  night 
and  morning,  to  those  frictions  Hippocrates  so  strongly 
recommends,  and  which  are  to  this  day  in  such  gei 
use  in  those  eastern  countries,  where  they  are  not  half  so 
essential  to  health,  as  they  are  in  colder  climates ;  and  like- 
wise by  the  occasional  use,  at  least  every  fourth  or  fifth 
hour,  of  that  other  mode  of  exercise  which  has  been  de- 
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cise  their  anna  in  cold  weather. 

The  chest,  which  has  been  contracted  and  compressed 
by  a  hurtful  posture,  is  expanded  by  the  vigorous  action 
of  the  muscles  ;  in  fact  the  whole  of  them  are  called  into 
active  exercise  by  it. 

TJjis  form  of  medical  gymnastics,  with  the  windows 
of  the  apartments  thrown  open  while  it  is  employed,  and 
a  few  brisk  turns  in  the  chamber,  if  unfortunately  no 
garden  is  at  hand,  is,  indeed,  the  only  substitute  for 
those  recreations  which  combine  the  advantages  of  whole- 
some air  with  the  charms  of  delightful  scenery. 

The  thews  and  sinews  of  the  brawny  blacksmith,  who 
stirs  not  more  than  one  day  in  seven  from  the  precincts 
of  his  forge,  to  a  certain  extent  illustrates  the  invigorat- 
ing effects  of  this  sort  of  exercise  ;  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  exemption  of  the  people  of  the  East  from  many 
European  disorders,  from  gout,  dyspepsia,  and  phthisis, 
is  not  wholly  due  to  the  peculiarity  of  climate,  or  to  tem- 
perate habits,  but  in  a  great  measure  to  the  process  of 
shampooing,  either  in  the  bath,  to  which  the  latter  is 
subservient,  or  in  their  private  houses,  in   which  it  is 
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;he  best  thing  that  can  bo  used  for  the 
I  common  flesh-brush,  covered  with  the 
same  material,  with  a  handle  about  fifteen  inches  in 
length,  is  by  far  the  most  convenient  and  effectual  mode 
of  applying  friction  to  the  body.  We  are  so  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  utility  of  the  chafing  glove,  that  however 
splaced  the  mention  of  its  advantages  may 
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uction  of  which,  (as  we  have  seen 
rtunate  Cowper,)  is  frequently  the 
aladies  which  atflict  humanity, 
ties  of  genius  were  the  portion  of 
if  we  have  wandered  from  our 
,here  is  hardly  an  untoward  cir- 
late  career  of  this  great  man  up 
ife,  which  is  calculated  to  illus- 
iment  which  it  was  the  aim  of  the  preeed- 
establish.  But  though  there  are  few  errors 
3  be  noticed,  and  still  fewer  physical  infir. 
mities  to  be  connected  with  them,  no  indulgence  to  be 
demanded  for  the  one,  and  no  charitable  feelings  to  be 
appealed  to  for  the  other,  there  is  still  a  moral  in  the 
secret  of  his  happiness  to  be  found  in  the  record  of  his 
virtues,  his  moderated  passions,  and  well  regulated  ha- 
bits, whiell  has  the  strong  persuasion  of  an  admirable 
example  to  recommend  it  in  lieu  of  the  awful  lesson  of 
a  life  of  error,  and  of  suffering  for  the  enforcement  of  a 
warning. 

The  period,  however,  arrived  when  fortune  began  to 
weary  of  her  smiles,  and  the  long  unclouded  horizon  of 
Sir  Walter  became  darkened  by  adversity.  He  had  un- 
fortunately  connected  himself  with  the  house  of  Consta- 
ble, and  the  failure  of  that  house  was  the  means  of 
involving  his  affairs  in  what  might  have  been  considered 
irretrievable  ruin.  This  disastrous  circumstance  is 
plainly  and  succinctly  described  in  the  notice  that  is  pie- 
fixed  to  the  Abbotsford  subscription,  but  with,  perhaps, 
a  pardonable  leaning  to  the  imprudence  which  led  to  tli 
calamity. 

"  The  crisis  which  took  place  in  commercial  affaii 
generally,  and  which  particularly  affected  every  person 
engaged  in  literary  undertakings,  involved  Sir  Walte: 
Scott  in  losses  alike  unexpected  and  unprepared  for,  to 
the  amount  of  130,000Z.  Ruinous  as  tliis  demand 
have  been,  it  is  yet  obvious,  that  after 
its  payment,  the  whole  of  his  property 
secured  to  himself  and  his  family  the  fruits  of  bis  subse- 
quent exertions,  and  realised  from  his  later  works  not 
less  than  70,000^.  The  whole  of  this  sum,  with  what, 
ever  more  a  lengthened  life  might  have  enabled  him  to 
obtain,  he  with  manly  and  conscientious  feeling  ap- 
propriated to  the  bene'fit  of  his  creditors.  In  thus  de- 
voting his  talents  to  the  acquittal  of  obligations  not  ori- 
ginally, though  legally  his  own,  he  laboured  with  a  de- 
gree of  assiduity,  and  an  intenseness  of  anxiety,  which 
shortened  his  existence  by  overstrained  intellectual  exer- 
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5  acquaintance,  by  paralysis,  a  few  days 
ppeared  much  struck,  and  made  a  le- 
med  to  indicate  some  secret  apprehen- 
mind,  of  the  fatal  malady  that  was  then 
,vn  over-wrought  mmd."  At  length  the 
o  long  over-tasked,  began  to  give  way. 
ing  winter,  (1831,)  symptoms  of  gradual 
ease,  it  seems  of  which  his  father  had 
died,  but  at  an  advanced  age,)  began  to  be  manifest- 
eu.  His  lameness  became  more  distressing,  and  his 
utterance  began  to  be  obviously  affected.  Yet  even  in 
this  afHicting  and  ominous  condition  he  contrived  to 
work  with  undiminished  diligence.  During  the  summer 
of  1831,  he  grew  gradually  worse  ;  his  medical  attendants 
strictly  forbade  mental  exertion,  yet  he  could  not  be  re- 
strained from  composition.  In  the  autumn,  a  visit  to 
Italy  was  recommended  ;  he  was  with  difficulty  prevail- 
ed on  to  leave  Scotland,  but  at  length  he  yielded  to  the 
entreaties  of  his  friends,  and  sailed  in  the  following  Oc 
tober.  His  health  seemed  improved  by  the  voyage,  but 
after  visiting  Naples  and  Rome,  at  both  of  which  citii  a 
he  was   received  with  almost  regal  honours,  his  desire 
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nly  to  be  wondered  at,  how  a  sober-minded  mai 
(which  Scott  unquestionably  was)  could  have  been  si 
incautious  as  to  have  entangled  his  fortune  in  the  specu 
lations  of  his  publishers ;  but  in  all  probability,  the  manii 
of  building,  embellishing,  planting,  and  collecting  object 
of  antiquity,  (which  led  to  an  expense  exceeding  fift; 
thousand  pounds,)  was  the  cause  of  his  embarrassment 
by  compelling  him  to  have  recourse  to  other  plausibli 
means  of  increasing  his  income  than  those  of  literari 
emoluments,  immense  as  his  were. 

In  the  five  years  that  succeeded  the  bankruptcy  of 
Constable,  from  1826  to  1S31,  he  produced  no  less  than 
d  thirty  volumes,  the  profits  of  which,  and  of  the 
lilionof  his  novels,  which  amount  to  the  surprising 
number  of  seventy-four  volumes,  were  devoted  to  the 
f  his  debt,  and  by  his  indefatigable  literary 
labours,  (almost  exclusively,)  he  was  enabled  to  pay  off 
fifty-four  thousand  pounds.     His  life  had  been  ensured 
favour   of  his    creditors,   for   twenty-two    thousand 
pounds.     Further  payments  out  of  his  personal  property 
"11  fiirther  reduced  that  debt,  so  that  the  whole  does  not 
vv  exceed  twenty  thousand  pounds.     From  the  period 
his  embarrassments   it  was  evident  Sir  Walter  was 
•iting  less  for  the  public  than  for  his  creditors,  but  un- 
fortunately more  for  either  than  for  his  fame.    From  the 
publication  of  his  last  novel  in  1826,  every  succeeding 
work  was  a  fainter  emanation  of  his  e.xtraordinary  ge- 
ls, and  perhaps  the  last  of  his  productions  was  the 
feeblest  gleam  of  its  departing  glory. 

"  The  prodigious  labours,"  says  the  autlior  of  the  ad- 
lirable  sketch  of  his  life  in  the  Penny  Magazine, 
which  these  numerous  and  voluminous  works  necessa- 
ly  required,  was  too  much,  however,  even  for  the  most 
;adv  intellect  and  robust  frame.  The  present  writer, 
hen  he  saw  Sir  Walter  for  the  last  time,  in  1830,  was 
struck  by  the  change  which  a  comparatively  short  pe- 
lod  had  produced  in  his  personal  appearance.     A  few 


these  pages,  we  stiU  most  strenuously  venture  to  recom-  years  previously  he  looked  a  hale  and  active  i 


hurried  homeward  with  a  rapidity,  which  in  his  state  of 
health  was  highly  injurious,  and  doubtless  accelerated 
the  catastrophe  which  perhaps  no  degree  of  skill  or  cau- 
tion  could  have  long  delayed.  He  cvperienccd  a  further 
severe  attack  (a  second  paralytic  seizure)  in  passing 
down  the  Rhine,  and  reached  London  in  nearly  the  last 
stage  of  physical  and  mental  prostration.  Medical  aid 
could  only,  it  was  found,  for  a  short  period  protract  dis- 
solution ;  and  to  gratify  his  most  ardent  dying  wish,  he 
was  conveyed  by  the  steam  packet  to  Leith,  and  once 
more  reached  his  favourite  house  at  Abbotsford — but  in 
such  a  pitiable  condition  that  he  no  longer  recognised 
his  nearest  and  dearest  relations.  After  lingering  in 
this  deplorable  state  till,  in  the  progress  of  this  melan- 
eholy  malady — this  living  death — mortification  had  been 
some  time  proceeding  in  different  parts  of  the  mortal 
frame — he  expired  without  a  struggle,  on  the  21st  of 
September  1832,  in  his  sixty-second  year." 

We  have  a  few  observations  to  make  on  the  nature  of 
the  malady  which  terminated  the  existence  of  this  great 
and  good  man,  without  entering  into  any  medical  dis- 
quisition on  the  subject,  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  tlie  attention  of  the  general  reader  to  a  malady 
which  literary  men  are  more  subject  to  than  persons  of 
any  other  avocation. 

How  many  instances  are  recorded  in  the  obituary  of 
genius  of  the  fatal  visitation  of  this  humiliating  disease! 
How  many  awful  examples  of  its  power  and  its  tyranny, 
not  only  over  life  but  over  all  the  ennobling  attributes  of 
humanity!  The  angel  of  death  hovers  not  over  the  head 
of  a  man  in  so  terrible  a  form ;  the  blow  is  struck,  and  he 
who  was  but  yesterday  the  master-spirit  of  his  age, 
"the  foremost  man  of  all  the  world,"  is  to-day  the  object 
of  its  pity,  the  living  emblem  of  life  and  death,  a  melan. 
cho!y  spectacle  of  the  light  of  intellect  fading  into  fatuity 
—of  vitality  and  death,— or  at  least,  the  semblance  of 
each  in  the  corresponding  members  of  the  same  body. 
Who  can  contemplate  the  fearful  phenomena  of  power 
and  immobility,  of  animation  and  the  extinction  of  its 
attributes  in  the  same  form,  and  the  sad  exhibition  of  a 
great  man's  mind,  tottering  on  tlie  ruins  of  its  lofty 
throne, and  eventually  brought  down,  "quite,quite  down," 
to  the  level  of  the  lowest  capacity,  without  feeling  the 
pride  of  reason  confounded  at  the  sight,  and  tlie  softer 
feelings  of  nature  utterly  overpowered? 

It  is  indeed  "  a  sorry  sight,"  but  yet  is  it  one  which 
the  friends  of  the  martyrs  to  literary  glory  but  too  frc. 
quently  have  to  witness.  Copernicus,  Petrarch,  Linnaeus, 
Lord  Clarendon,  Rousseau,  Marinontel,  Richardson, 
Steele,  Phillips,  Harvey,  Reid,  Johnson,  Person,  Dr. 
Wollaston  and  Scott,  are  a  few  of  the  many  eminent 
names  of  those  who  have  fallen  victims  to  excessive 
mental  application,  by  paralysis  or  apoplexy.  Are  the 
generality  of  literary  men  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  this  disorder  to  be  able  to  discern  its  pre- 
monitory symptoms,  and  to  obviate  or  diminish  those 
predisposing  causes  which  lead  to  it?  We  believe  they 
are  not ;  or  if  they  are  acquainted  with  its  characteristics, 
the  frequency  of  such  attacks,  unattended  as  they  are  by 
immediate  dissolution,  causes  them  to  under.rate  the  im- 
portance of  familiar  facts,  to  extenuate  t  he  peril  of  an  evil 
jf  too  common  occurrence,  but  which  it  is  very  possible 
;o  avoid,  though  it  may  not  be  so  to  remove  the  effects  of, 
f  once  they  have  occurred.  , 

Those  maladies  which  arise  from  a  disturbance  of  the 
icrvous  functions  of  the  brain,  have  not  only  a  common 


character,  but  m  a  great  measure  an  intimate  connection. 
Apoplexy  and  palsy,  epilepsy  and  hysteria,  hypochondria 
and  mania,  though  they  stand  not  in  tlie  relation  of  cause 
or  effect,  are  at  least  modifications  of  disease,  arising 
from  a  morbid  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
generally  connected  with  functional  disorder  in  the  diges- 
tive organs.  The  three  distinguishing  characters  of  epi- 
lepsy, apoplexy,  and  palsy,  are  convulsion,  coma,  and  loss 
of  voluntary  motion. 

But  all  of  these  disorders  are  referred   by  medical 
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so  far  from  originating  in  a  plethoric  condition  of  the  cir- 
culating system,  its  origin^  we  believe^  and  everj/  da^s 
experience  confirms  tUe  conviction,  is  an  imperfect  supply 
of  blood  to  the  brain,  and  an  irregular  distribution  of  it. 
Under  such  circumstances,  general  blood-letting  would 
certainly  be  an  objectionable  remedy — under  all  eircujn- 
stanees  we  fear  that  it  is  resorted  to,  at  least  on  the  on- 
set, without  discrimination,  and  without  advantage.  No 
matter  whether  the  patient  is  of  a  sanguineous  or  a  satur- 
nine  temperament;  of  a  vigorous  or  an  enervated  consti- 
tution; blood-letting,  even  to  the  abstraction  of  pounds  of 
this  vital  fluid,  is  fearlessly  recommended  to  be  adopted 
in  cases  wherein  the  principle  of  vitality  is  already  half 
extinguislied. 

Tiiere  may  be,  indeed,  few  eases  of  paralysis  in  which 
any  mode  of  treatment  has  the  power  of  preventing 
the  recurrence  of  an  attack  eventually  fatal.  But  we 
have  seen  many  instances  in  which  its  recurrence  has 
been  prevented  for  a  period  of  many  years,  and  tlie  pa- 
tient, in  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  seizure, 
left  in  the  enjoyment  of  tolerable  health,  where  the  very 
opposite  mode  of  treatment  has  been  used  :  where  tlie 
diffusible  stimulants,  and  aromatic  tonics,  and  aperients, 
had  been  exhibited  from  the  commencement,  combined 
with  the  strictest  regularity  of  regimen  without  abstemi- 
ousness, for  even  generous  living  is  compatible  with  tlie 
rules  of  a  well-ordered  regimen. 

From  Mr.  Savory,  formerly  of  Bond-sU-eet,  we  re- 
member to  have  heard  an  account,  eight  or  nine  years 
ago,  of  a  friend  of  his,  a  baronet,  well-known  in  the  gay 
world,  having  baen  seized  with  paralysis,  and  findnig 
himself,  on  his  return  from  a  convivial  party,  suddenly 
deprived  of  speech,  and  the  power  of  moving  one  side  of 
his  body.  Either  from  feelings  of  desperation,  or  an  im- 
pulse of  mental  aberration,  the  gentleman  had  a  bottle 
of  port  wine  brought  to  his  bed-side,  and  having  finished 
it,  he  turned  with  great  composure  on  his  side  and  went 
to  sleep.  That  gentleman  is  now  living,  his  intellect 
wholly  unimpaired,  his  speech  restored,  and  his  general 
health  as  good  as  it  ever  was  ;  and  he  still  daily  discusses 
his  bottle  or  two  of  port  wine  with  appiirent  impunity. 

Few,  we  imagine,  would  have  the  tolly,  or  the  reck- 
lessness of  life  which  this  gentleman  exhibited,  to  think, 
under  similar  circumstances,  of  following  his  example ; 
we  would  not  recommend  them:  our  only  wonder  is,  that 
in  this  instance  it  was  not  fatal.  But  nevertheless,  how 
can  we  reconcile  the  impunity  with  which  this  powerful 
stimulant  was  taken  at  such  a  moment,  with  the  notion 
of  the  malady  arising  from  a  plethoric  condition  of  the 
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;  that  they  are  independent  of  any  morbid  affection 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head,  and  that  they  are  pro- 
duced either  by  sympathy  with  irratibilily  of  the  stomach, 
or  the  sudden  impression  of  cold  on  the  surface  of  the 
body.  If  this  hypothesis  be  correct,  which  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe — namely,  that  it  is  a  nervous,  and  not 
a  vascular  disorder — the  inutility  of  treating  it  on  the 
principle  of  an  inflammatory  or  plethoric  state  of  the 
latter  system  is  obvious,  and  the  necessity  of  consideiing 
it  as  a  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  occasioned  by 
the  depression  of  its  energies,  and  followed  by  an  imper- 
fect supply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  and  an  unequal  distri- 
bution of  it,  is  no  less  evident;  and  these  observations 
will  not  be  without  advantage  if  one  medical  man  is 
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induced  to  pause,  before  he  has  recourse  to  the  lancet 
in  the  treatment  of  a  malady  which  is  incidental  to  thf 
exhausted  vigour  of  a  shattered  constitution. 

Palsy  and  apoplexy  are  so  closely  connected,  that  they 
stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and'effect ;  still  is  it  difli 
cult  to  say  which  is  the  precursor  and  which  the  conse 
quence.  Palsy,  however,  is  generally  looked  upon  as  ■ 
minor  degree  of  apoplexy,  and  its  attacks,  says  Dr.  Gre 
gory,  in  his  most  admirable  work  on  the  practice  of  phy 
sic,  is  commonly  preceded  for  several  days,  or  even 
weeks,  by  some  of  the  symptoms  which  are  the  forerm 
ners  of  apoplexy,  such  as  giddiness,  drowsiness,  numl 
ness,  dimness  of  sight,  failure  of  the  powers  of  mini 
forgetfulness,  and  indistinctness  of  articulation. 

But  the  facts  which   have  perplexed  physicians  ft 
ages  remain  in  tlie  same  co]  *'  ' 
Hippocrates  twenty-one  cent 

the  power  of  sensation  should  remain  perfect  while  that 
of  voluntary  motion  is  wholly  lost  is  still  a  mystery 
why  the  loss  of  that  motion  should  be  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  body,  while  the  injury  in  the  brain,  eithe 
from  effusion  or  htemorrbage,  is  on  the  left ;  and  -oic 
versa,  on  the  left  of  the  body  when  the  pressure  is  on  th. 
right,  we  know  not;  we  surmise,  it  may  arise  from  thi 
decussation  of  the  nervous  fibres,  but  we  are  unable  to 
trace  it.  Why  the  senses  should  be  hardly  affected, 
while  the  mental  faculties  are  invariably  impaired,  we 
cannot  tell ;  we  only  know,  that  the  mind  which 
once  powerful  and  resolute,  becomes  weak  and  t 
The  post  mortem  examination  of  those  wlio  have  died 
of  paralysis,  has  thrown  no  additional  light  on  our  ki 
ledge  of  its  nature.  When  paralysis  quickly  tcrmii 
in  apople.xy,  the  ordinary  appearances  of  the  latter 
order  are  met  with,  the  rupture  of  a  vessel  and  seroi 
sanguineous  extravasation  ;  but  in  palsy  of  long  standing 
the  morbid  appearance  in  tlie  brain  may  be  a  discoloura- 
jf  the  striated  portion,  and  a  corresponding  softness 
of  its  substance,  serous  effusions  in  the  ventricles :  but 

a  vast  number  of  cases  no  preternatural  appearance 
hatever  is  to  be  observed,  except  a  flaccidity  of  the 
hstanoc  of  the  brain. 

This  was  the  appearance  which  the  brain  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  presented  on  the  post  mortem  examination  : 
the  whole  left  side  of  the  medullary  substance  was  found 
in  a  soft  and  flaccid  state,  and  globules  of  water  were 
found  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  same  side.  In 
all  probability  his  excessive  application  went  on  slowly 
producing  tliis  mischief  in  the  brain  during  the  last  five 
"  X  years  of  his  existence,  when  he  was  driven  by  his 
pecuniary  embarrassments  to  literary  labour,  which  was 
too  much  for  the  strength  of  any  human  being. 


CHAPTER  XLV 

CONCLUSION. 
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.  such  parts  of  the  biograpiiy 
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health,  we  endeavoured  to  point  out  its  influence  c 
lind  of  each,  and  to  show  how  far  the  power  of  d 
ad  controlled  the  conduct,  or  chequered  tlie  care 
lost  of  them. 

The  object  we  had  in  view  was  to  rescue  the  el 
;r  of  men  of  genius  from  the  unmerited  severity  ■ 
;  daily  encounters  at  the  hands  of  shallow  criticisn 
Iso  from  the  unmitigated  censure  which  is  bestowed  upon 
;s  imperfections  by  the  enmity  of  invidious  ignorance. 
How  far  we  may  have  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  will 
be  determined  by  tlie  fate  of  this  little  work  ;  but  what- 
ever that  may  be,  the  least  partial  of  our  judges  cannot 
deem  more  humbly  of  the  ability  displayed  in  these 
pages  to  do  justice  to  such  a  subject  than  we  do.  And 
we  are  well  aware,  that  we  have  barely  touched  on  many 
an  important  topic  connected  with  that  subject,  which 
in  abler  hands  might  have  afforded  sufficient  matter  for 
its  ample  illustration. 

But,  however  briefly  and  imperfectly  our  task  has  been 
aeeomplished,  we  have  at  least  the  consolation  of  feeling 
that  no  other  but  a  laudable  motive  induced  us  to  under- 
take it,  and  we  have  the  greatest  of  all  literary  authori- 
ties for  the  opinion  that  great  enterprises  are  laudable, 
even  when  they  are  above  tlie  strength  that  undertakes 
them. 

Had  we  known  of  any  other  English  work  of  a  simi- 
■  tendency,  the  present  one  would  probably  liave  never 
jn  the  light.  Tissot's  admirable  treatise,  "  Avis  aux 
ins  des  Lettres,"  so  far  as  it  goes,  leaves  notliing  to 
be  desired  on  the  subject  of  the  health  of  studious  peo- 
ple.    But  of  all  who'have  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
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literary  character,  Currie,  to  our  mind,  in  hi: 
of  Burns,  has  evinced  the  best  knowledge  of  I 
After  Currie,  and  only  not  before  him,  because  the  Ijght 
of  medical  philosophy  was  wanting  to  the  "Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,"  Burton  deserves  to  rank.  And  next  lo 
these,  Ihe  author  of  the  "Curiosities  of  Literature" 
would  probably  have  ranked,  had  the  advantages,  which 
both  the  others  derived  from  their  pro/essions,  been  his; 
had  he  the  same  opportunity  of  tracing  the  analogies  of 
mental  and  physical  infirmities— or  of  sp.  culaling  like 
Burton,  daily  and  hourly  on  the  effects  of  the  latter, 
and  of  the  influence  of  the  literary  malady  in  his  own 
person,  on  the  chief  mental  faculties.  Our  opinion, 
however,  of  the  excellence  of  these  authors,  is  to  be  ga- 
thered in  the  preceding  pages  from  the  frequent  refer- 
ence we  have  made  to  their  works,  and  which,  if  we 
have  failed  in  any  instan.  e  to  liave  acknowledged,  we 
have  done  so  from  inadvertency. 

But  Iheie  is  one  motive  we  have  had  in  view,  which 
we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  parade  belbre  the  read- 
er at  the  outset  of  his  perusal  of  these  pages — namely, 
the  opportunity  which  a  literary  subject  of  | 
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medical  observations,  of  sufficient  importance  to  every 
literary  person  to  deserve  attention,  though  unfortunately 
of  too  little  interest,  in  the  form  of  a  dry  disquisition  on 
a  medical  topic  at  any  length,  to  engage  it. 

It  was,  therefore,  our  object  to  convey  information  of 
a  medical  kind,  on  many  subjects  connected  with  the  in- 
firmities of  genius,  without  seeming  so  to  do,  or  at  least 
without  wearying  the  attention  of  the  general  reader  with 
details  on  any  subject  of  a  professional  character.  This 
we  trust  we  have  accomplished,  and  in  making  the  lives 
of  those  eminent  persons  we  have  made  choice  of,  the 
vehicle  of  opinions  respecting  the  health  of  literary  men, 
and  its  influence  on  their  happiness  :  we  humbly  hope 
the  delicacy  of  that  suliject  has  not  been  forgotten,  and 
that  in  endeavouring  to  vindicate  the  literary  character, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  "  The  Infirmities  of  Ge- 
nius" which  the  moralist  at  least  may  have  to  censure. 


EXTRACTS 


JAMES  MONTGOMERY  S  LECTURES  ON  TOETKY. 

Poetry  is  the  eldest,  the  rarest,  and  the  most  excellent 
of  the  fine  arts.  It  was  the  first  fixed  form  of  language  ; 
the  earliset  perpetuation  of  thouglit :  it  existed  before 
prose  in  history,  before  music  in  melody,  before  painting 
in  description,  and  before  sculpture  in  imagery.  Ante- 
rior to  the  discovery  of  letters,  it  was  employed  to 
eommnnicate  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  to  celebrate  the 
achievements  of  valour,  and  to  promulgate  the  sanctions 
of  law.  Music  was  invented  to  accompany,  and  painting 
and  sculpture  to  illustrate  it. 

The  art  of  constructing  easy,  elegant,  and  even  spirited 
verse,  may  be  acquired  by  any  mind  of  moderate  capacity, 
and  enriched  with  liberal  knowledge ;  and  those  who 
cultivate  this  talent  may  occasionally  hit  upon  some 
happy  theme,  and  handle  it  with  such  unaccustomed 
delicacy  or  force,  that  for  a  while  they  outdo  themselves, 
and  produce  that  which  adds  to  the  jiublie  stock  of  per- 
manent  poetry.  But  habitually  to  frame  the  lay  that 
quickens  the  pulse,  flushes  the  cheek,  warms  the  heart, 
and  expands  tlie  soul  of  the  hearer, — playing  upon  his 
passions  as  upon  a  lyre,  and  making  him  to  feel  as 
though  he  were  holding  converse  with  a  spirit ;  this  is 
tlie  art  of  Nature  herself,  invariably  and  perpetually 
pleasing,  by  a  secret  and  undefinable  charm,  which  lives 
through  all  her  works,  and  causes  the  very  stones,  as 
well  as  the  stars,  to  cry  out — 

"  The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine." 
Poetry  transcends  music  in  the  passion,  pathos,  and 
3aning  of  its  movements ;  for  its  harmonies  are  ever 
lited  with  distinct  fijelings  and  emotions  of  the  rational 
ul ;  their  associations  are  always  clear  and  easily  com- 
prehensible ;  whereas  music,  when   it  is  not  allied  to  lar- 
ge, or  does  not  appeal  to  memory,  is  simply  a  sensual 
and  vague,  though  an  innocent  and  highly  exhilarating 
delight,  conveying  no  direct  improvement  to  the  heart, 
and  leaving  little  permanent  impression  upon  the  mind. 
Sculpture  is  the  noblest,  but  the  most  limited  of  the 
nanual  fine  arts  ;  it  produces  the  fewest,  but  the  greatest 
ffects  ;  it  approaches  nearest  to  nature,  and  yet  can  pre- 
ent  little  beside  models  of  her  living  forms,  and  those 
irincipally  in  repose. 
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FRAGMENTS  OF  VOYAGES   AND  TRAVELS, 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  SERIES. 

BY  CAPTAirf   BASIL  HALL. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Captain  Hall,  since  his  work  of  Travels  in  America, 
has  been,  wc  dare  say,  very  little  more  of  a  favourite  with 
our  readers  than  with  ourselves;  buthis  prejudices  apart, 
he  is  a  very  pleasant  writer,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol 
lowing  chapters  selected  from  the  second  and  third  scries 
of  his  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  the  latter  of 
which  has  just  been  issued  from  the  British  press.  Too 
much  stress  is  probably  laid  upon  tlie  name  an  author  has 
acquired,  when  selecting  a  book  to  read.  A  writer  some- 
times wofully  mistakes  his  own  powers,  while  his  next 
effort  on  a  subject  where  he  is  at  home  may  be  entirely 
Buccessful.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance ;  the 
captain  got  among  the  breakers,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
when  he  wrote  upon  our  social  institutions ;  but  fairly  at 
sea,  he  is  in  his  element,  and  exceedingly  lively  and  en- 
tertaining. 

The  first  series  of  his  "  Fragments"  has  been  publish, 
ed  some  time  in  this  country  ;  those  sketches  were  rather 
addressed  to  the  youthful  mind ;  the  present  two  series  are 
better  in  every  respect,  and  are  now  for  the  first  time 
printed  here.  The  scenes  in  India,  on  ship  board,  and  in 
company  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  are  characterised  by  intel- 
ligence, and  extensive  information.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  remark  that  the  chapters  omitted  relate  to  matters 
respecting  which  no  interest  is  felt  by  our  countrymen — 
discussing  the  relative  duties  of  the  various  officeis  of  tlie 
British  navy,  and  other  dry  details,  which  the  volumes 
would  be  bettor  without  for  tlie  general  reader.  In  his 
descriptions  o^  incidents  the  captain  is  surely  very  happy 
though  not  laconic;  his  pictures  are  almost  tangible,  and 
few  will  rise  from  their  perusal  without  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  being  better  informed,  and  in  better  hu- 
mour with  an  author  whom  they  have  had  previous  cause 
to  think  of  but  slightingly.  Captain  Hall  has  furnished 
many  texts  for  criticism — ho  has  not  yet  atoned  for  his 
wholesale  aspersions,  but  we  hope  his  previous  malversa- 
tions may  not  deter  any  one  from  the  gratification  to  be 
derived  from  the  following  exciting  details. 

The  London  New  Monthly  Magazine  thus  characterises 
the  second  series : 

"  With  Captain  Hall's  well  known  political  opinions 
we  have  no  desire  to  meddle  in  reviewing  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  instructive  books  it  has  ever  been  our  for- 
tune to  peruse.  Few  have  a  more  enviable  tact  at  com- 
municating knowledge.  He  has  not  alone  skimmed  the 
surface  of  things,  but  he  has  entered  deeply  into  their 
nature,  although  it  would  at  first  appear  that  he  satisfies 
himself,  and  seeks  to  satisfy  others  by  detailing  only  such 
circumstances  as  are  amusing  and  possess  interest.  He  is 
thus  a  very  profitable  acquaintance,  from  whose  long  ex- 
perience and  eventful  life  rational  enjoyment  and  useful 
information  may  be  derived.  There  is  perhaps  no  writer 
who  tells  an  anecdote  more  pleasantly,  or  with  more 
graphic  power." 


CHAPTER  I. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTt'S    PJMBARKATION   AT  rORTS.lIOUTH  IN  THE 
AUTU.llN  OF  1831. 

Of  all  the  voyages  and  travels  I  ever  made  in  my  life, 
the  most  interesting  by  far  was  a  trip  to  Portsmouth, 
when  I  had  the  honour  of  attending  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to 
assist  him  in  his  embarkation  for  Italy.  The  circum- 
stances were  quite  accidental  which  led  to  my  being  em- 


ployed in  so  deUghtful  a  manner,  as  rendering  even  the 
slightest  services  to  an  author  who  has  laid  the  whole 
world  under  such  deep  obligations. 

The  e.nraordinary  interest  which  the  public  feel  in 
every  thing  relating  to  this  wonderful  man  induces  me 
to  believe  that  a  simple  narrative  of  the  mere  fact  con- 
nected with  his  embarkation  may  to  many  prove  accept- 
able. In  due  season,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  his  accomplish- 
ed son-in-law  will  favour  the  world  with  a  complete  life 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  any  person  can  have  enjoyed  such  ample  means  of 
studying  his  character,  and  making  himself  acquainted 
with  his  unedited  writings,  as  Mr.  Lockhait,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  a  work  of  the  highest  description  of 
literary  and  philosophical  interest,  from  opportunities  so 
favourable  in  the  hands  of  a  writer  of  taste,  genius,  and 
cultivated  talents. 

In  the  summer  of  1831,  it  became  but  too  well  known 
to  the  public  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  sufi"ered  greatly 
from  more  than  one  severe  attack  of  illness ;  and  towards 
the  autumn  of  that  year  it  was  generally  understood  that 
his  medical  attendants  in  the  north  strongly  recommend- 
ed his  going  abroad.  There  occurred  much  difliculty, 
however,  in  arranging  this  matter.  In  the  first  place. 
Sir  Walter  himself,  it  appears,  felt  extremely  unwilling 
to  move  from  home.  Perhaps  he  knew  quite  as  well  as 
his  doctors,  that  he  had  not  long  to  live  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  experienced  a  strong  wish  not  to  breathe  his  last 
away  from  his  beloved  Abbotsford — which,  like  one  of 
his  romantic  novels,  might  be  called  the  creation  of  his 
own  hands !  In  the  next  place,  the  state  of  his  bodily 
health  rendered  a  long  journey  by  land  inexpedient,  es- 
pecially over  the  rough  roads  of  France  and  Italy ;  and 
still  further  to  add  to  the  difficulty,  great  doubts  arose  if 
any  of  the  ordinary  sea  conveyances  would  be  likely 
prove  more  suitable.  The  most  favourable  resource,  and 
one  which  seemed  obvious  to  every  person  but  the  Great 
Unknown  himself,  was  a  passage  in  a  ship  of  war  ;  but  as 
he  felt  the  strongest  reluctance  to  making  any  appUci 
for  such  a  favour,  his  friends  in  Scotland  were  reduced 
to  an  exceedingly  awkward  dilemma.  The  physicians, 
however,  continued  positively  to  declare,  that  Sir  Walter 
must,  by  some  means  or  other,  be  removed  from  Abbots 
ford,  if  he  were  to  have  the  smallest  chance  of  recovery. 
So  long  as  he  remained  at  home,  it  was  clear  to  them, 
and  to  every  one  else,  that  his  incessant  literary  exertions 
were  only  augmenting  the  alarming  disease  under  which 
he  was  suftering. 

^  At  last,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  Mr.  Robert 
C'adell,  the  publisher  of  his  works,  wrote  to  consult  me 
confidentially  on  the  occasion,  entreating  me  to  discover 
in  what  way  a  passage  in  a  ship  of  war  going  to  the 
Mediterranean  might  be  obtained.  Owing  to  some  acci- 
dent, it  was  late  in  the  day  before  this  letter  was  deliver- 
ed to  me  ;  but,  although  it  was  long  past  office  hours,  I 
thought  it  would  be  wrong  to  stand  upon  etiquettes  when 
the  health  of  such  a  man  was  at  stake.  As  tile  shortest 
way,  therefore,  of  settling  this  pressing  matter,  I  walked 
straight  to  the  Admiralty,  where  I  was  told  that  the  first 
lord.  Sir  James  Graham,  had  gone  to  his  room  to  dress 
for  dinner,  and  could  not  be  seen.  Nevertheless  I  took 
the  liberty  of  writing  him  a  short  note,  stating  that  I  had 
just  received  a  commmiication  from  a  friend  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's,  the  contents  of  which  I  felt  extremely  desir- 
of  communicating  to  him  without  delay,  from  a 
belief  that  his  assistance  on  this  occasion  might  essen- 
tially contribute  to  preserve  one  of  the  most  valuable  iivcs 

the  country. 

As  I  anticipated.  Sir  James  received  me  instantly ;' 
and  even  before  I  had  time  to  read  half  tlirough  the  let- 
ter  from  Scotland,  he  assured  me,  that  whatever  was 
considered  likely  to  promote  Sir  Walter  Scott's  recovery, 
hould  undoubtedly  be  granted  by  government.  On  my 
stating  the  afliicting  details  of  the  case,  he  mentioned 
that,  as  a  ship  was  shortly  to  sail  from  for  Malta  a  pass- 
age in  her  might  be  considered  certain. 

How  the  details  are  to  be  arranged,"  added  Sir 
James,  "  is  of  no  great  consequence.     Leave  ;;11  iji   i  i  . 

1  am  personally  well  acquainted  with  Capll  I  :'i 
ofthe  Barbara,  which  is  the  frigate  going  to  t!ir 
ranean,  and  therefore,  at  all  events,  I  can  mniui:.   n  ,i 
private  favour,  should  any  unexpected  official  dilheiiliii  ~ 
r.     In  the  meantime,  as   it  scorns   to  be  importaiil 
that  Sir  Waller   should  have  as  much  leisure  to  prep:,.. 

_  ossible,  and  as  the  ship  is  aclu.illy  under  sailiii"  ! 
orders,  I  beg  you   will  writ,   i.-  M::,  ,,!  ...:..■■   „nd  pi-;,y 

ke  an  effort  to  save  tn-ni    :  i'  i<.  Sir  Wal- 

that  his  passage  shall  li(., I ,    n     ,,       i,,  ;m, innermost 

'eeable   to  his  wishes,  iiimI  i  imi  m     iii:;\     i  i  out  on  his 

rnoy  south  as  soon  as  hc.tiuw  jh.iIm  ii  coriveirionttodoso 
certain  that  all  things  shall  be  got  in  readiness  for  him."' 


I  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter  accordingly,  which,  by 
help  of  a  swift  cab,  I  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  Gene- 
ral Post-office  at  half-past  seven.  This  was  on  the  13lh 
of  September. 

Next  day,  it  appears  to  have  occurred  to  Sir  James 
Graham,  that  although  Captain  Pigot,  or  any  other  officer 
in  the  Navy,  would,  of  course,  have  been  delighted  to 
give  Sir  Walter  Scott  a  passage  in  his  ship,  it  might  not 
be  altogether  agreeable  to  Sir  Walter  himself  to  lie  under 
such  extensive  personal  obligations  to  a  perfect  stranger. 
At  least,  I  infer,  from  the  following  note  to  me,  that  such 
were  Sir  James  Graham's  reflections. 

(Private.)  "  Admirallu,  Sept.  15,  1831. 

"  Dear  Sir, — "  I  have  received  the  commands  of  his 
majesty  to  order  a  free  passage  in  the  Barbara  to  Malta 
for  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  daughter  ;  and  1  have  had 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  communicating  to  Sir  Walter 
himself,  the  gracious  terms  in  which  his  majesty  was 
pleased  to  convey  his  consent  on  this  occasion. 

"  I  have  been  sincerely   glad  of  an   opportunity  of 
evincing  my  respect  for  Sir  Walter  on  this  occasion  ;  and 
I  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  information  which  has 
enabled  me  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  these  feelings. 
Very  faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  J.  R.  G.  Gkaham. 

"  Captain  Basil  Hall." 

If  it  afforded  so  much  pleasure  to  the  first  lord  ofthe 
admiralty  and  others,  who  were  merely  the  channels  of 
communication  through  which  the  royal  favour  circulat- 
ed  from  the  throne  to  the  most  distinguished  of  its  sub. 
jects,  we  may  conceive  the  satisfaction  with  which  our 
kind-hearted  monarch  himself  exercised  his  power. 
And,  probably,  there  never  was  an  act  of  condescension 
more  universally  or  more  justly  applauded  throughout 
the  country. 

Had  a  similar  fate  befallen  Shakspearc,  and  had  his 
health  in  his  latter  years  required  the  renovating  aid  of  a 
sea  voyage,  with  what  gratitude  would  not  all  posterity 
have  looked  back  to  the  kindness  and  sagacity  of  "good 
Queen  Bess,"  had  she,  like  our  present  gracious  sovereign, 
anticipated  the  wishes  of  her  subjects  and  their  descend- 
ants, by  placing  a  ship  of  war  at  the  great  poet's  com- 
mand  \  That  the  Author  of  Wavcrley  will  be  viewed  by 
our  posterity  in  no  small  degree  as  we  now  view  Shak- 
speare,  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  and,  pr«bably,  there  will 
be  handed  down  to  future  times  no  circumstance  better 
calculated  to  afford  lasting  gratification,  than  the  gener- 
ous conduct  of  his  majesty  upon  this  occasion.  Well 
might  the  following  lines  of  Lord  Byron,  forn.ing  part  of 
his  beautiful  sonnet  to  George  IV.  be   addressed  to  his 


"  Dismiss  thy  guard,  and  trust  thee  to  such  traits  ! 
For  who  would  raise  a  hand  except  to  bless  ? 
Were  it  not  easy,  sir,  and  is't  not  sweet. 
To  make  thyself  beloved  ?" 

Who  cm  forget  the  sensation  produced  at  the  time,  by 
the  delicacy  and  good  taste  with  which  the  interests  and 
convenience  of  a  private  individual  were  thus  gracefully 
converted  into  a  public  concern  ?  Every  one,  indeed, 
appeared  really  to  feel  as  if  a  personal  favoui  had  been 
done  to  himself:  and,  certainly,  no  monarch  ever  gained 
more  genuine  popularity  than  was  accorded  to  William 
IV.  for  this  well-timed  attention  to  the  wishes  of  the 
countr}^. 

Sir  Walter,  from  the  first,  hod  been  very  averse  to  any 
application  being  made  from  him  to  government,  so  that 
as  much  relieved  by  understanding  that  the  whole 
affair  was  the  spontaneous  and  hearty  act  ofthe  highest 
authorities,  the  instant  it  was  suggested  to  them  that  his 
health  might  be  benefited  by  the  proposed  change  of  air. 
kt  bottom,  it  is  probable  that  this  dilli.lcnce  on  his  iiait 
irose  more  from  lii  -  -  .  !■■  i  r.  !  i  :  i,.  ;■  f-  x.  •■'.  i  In  ,  i'  up 
fi-om  his  house  ami  ,  '  ,.  ;<  r 


Id  scenery  ol  tlic 
■  would  have  const 
rind,  and   could 


which  did  not  directly  c 
of  that  noble  end. 

At  List,  the  eager  ih 
seemed  to  have  become 
could  not  resist.    One 


to  wor-li.4jimself  cntofdebt 
ort  of  fascination  which  he 
Dr.  Abercrombio  of  Edin- 
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burgh,  (tlian  whom  none  can  more  ably  *  minister  to  th 
mind  diseased,')  urged  upon  him  tlie  necessity  of  greater 
moderation  in  liis  mental  labours  : 

"  Sir  Walter,"  said  the  kind  physician,  "  you  must  not 
write  so  constantly  ;  really,  sir,  you  must  not  work." 

"  I  tell  you  wliat  it  is,  doctor,"  said  the  Author  of 
Waverly, — "  Molly,  when  she  puts  the  kettle  on,  might 
just  as  well  say,  '  Kettle— kettle,  don't  boil !'  " 

What  the  result  might  have  proved  had  no  change  of 
residence  taken  place,  it  is  perhaps  idle  now  to  considt 
It  is  sufficient  to  know,  that  the  reiterated  and  earnest 
recommendations  of  the  ablest  medical  men  in  the  coun. 
try  were  fully  acted  upon  ;  and  that  Sir  Walter,  with 
many  a  sigh,  but,  I  suspect,  no  great  iiopes  of  amend, 
ment,  set  out  from  Abbotsford,  and,  after  an  easy  journey, 
reached  London. 

As  I  had  been  in  some  degree  the  proximate  cause  ol 
his  coming  to  town,  I  instantly  waited  on  him,  and  of- 
fered my  services  to  accompany  the  party  to  Portsmouth 
to  assist  in  the  embarkation.  A  free  passage,  indeed, 
had  been  ordered  ;  and  Iknew  Captain  Pigot  of  the  Bai 
ham  to  be,  of  all  the  officers  of  the  navy,  one  of  the  very 
best  suited  to  do  the  honours  to  such  a  guest ;  yet  expe 
rience  had  shown  me,  that  on  such  occasions  there  ar( 
many  little  odds  and  ends  relating  to  the  outfit  of  pas 
sengers  which  cannot  be  fully  understood  by  a  perfect 
stranger  to  ship  matters,  but  which  minute  details  it  wa: 
scarcely  fair  to  expect  the  captain  to  attend  to  at  thi 
busiest  of  all  busy  moments,  when  preparing  his  ship  for 


Sir  Walter  at  first  declined  my  offer,  saying  that  he 
had  already  given  me  and  all  his  other  friends  a  great 
deal  too  much  trouble.  It  was  impossible  to  make 
understand  that  what  might  have  been  considered  indif- 
ferent or  even  troublesome  in  any  other  case,  must  be. 
come  a  high  honour  as  well  as  a  pleasure  in  his.  Nor 
do  I  tliink  he  would  even  at  tlie  last  have  accepted  my 
services,  had  it  not  been  for  an  accidental  difficulty  that 
arose  in  London,  for  the  solution  of  which  he  called 
in.  Some  friend  wlio,  with  tlie  best  intentions,  no  doubt, 
must  have  been  totally  ignorant  of  the  state  of  feeling 
the  navy,  had,  it  appears,  suggested  to  Sir  Walter  the 
propriety  of  his  making  the  captain  of  the  ship  some 
sent  at  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

"Now,"  said  he,  in  some  perplexity,  " is  this  ri^ 
Is  it  usual  in  such  cases  ?  and,  if  so,  what  am  I  to  give  ? 
It  looks  odd,  I  confess,"  he  added,  "  but  I  wish  to  do  all 
that  is  proper." 

I  of  course  informed  him  that  such  a  thing  was  nol 
only  unusual  and  improper,  but  that  the  effect  would  in- 
evitably be  the  very  reverse  of  what  was  intended,  and, 
so  far  from  gratifying  his  host,  would  inevitably  offend 
him.     He  looked  mightily  puzzled,  and  at  last  said, 

"  But  may  I  not  give  the  captain  a  copy  of  the  Wa- 
verly Novels,  for  instance,  with  an  autograph  inscrip- 
tion  ?" 

I  assured  him  he  might  do  this  with  great  propriety 
and  safety,  but  repeated  my  advice  to  him  to  keep  clear 
of  all  such  presents  as  a  pipe  of  Madeira,  or  a  hogshead 
of  sherry,  which  had  been  suggested  to  him.  This  com 
munication  appeared  to  relieve  him  so  much,  that,  think, 
ing  I  might  again  be  useful  to  liira,  I  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  repeat  my  offer  to  accompany  him  to 
Portsmouth,  adding,  that  I  thought  he  ought  to  take  me 
at  my  word,  were  it  only  to  give  convoy  back  again  to 
those  ladies  of  his  family  who  did  not  accompany  him 
further.  This  lie  accordingly  agreed  to,  and  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  S3d  of  October,  1831,  the  party  left  town, 
in  as  rainy,  windy,  and  melanclioly  a  day  as  ever  was 

No  particular  adventures  occurred  on  the  way,  except 
that  at  one  of  the  stages,  Guildford,  I  think,  where  a 
short  halt  was  made,  a  blind  horse,  when  turning  sud- 
denly into  the  stable-yard,  puslied  right  against  Sir  Wal- 
ter,  throw  him  violently  to  the  ground,  and  liad  well-nigh 
killed  him  on  the  spot !  What  a  fate  would  this  have 
been,  Iiad  the  author  of  Waverly — perhaps  the  foremost 
man  of  all  the  world — been  trodden  to  death  by  a  decay- 
ed post-horse  !  And  yet  who  shall  say  that,  upon  the 
whole,  even  such  a  catastroplic  might  not  Iiave  proved  a 
blessed  exemption  from  much  subsequent  suffering  and 
sorrow,  at  wliich  tlie  nations  wept  ? 

The  mysterious  influences  of  disease  strike  at  the 
mind  not  less  surely,  though  often  more  slowly,  than 
those  which  destroy  the  body.  Of  this  fatal  progress  he 
was  himself  probably  aware,  for  when  he  related  this  in- 
cident to  nic  next  morning,  though  his  account  was 
touched  with  his  wonted  humour,  I  saw,  or  almost  fancied 
I  s.iw,  in  his  tone  and  manner,  a  trace  of  regret  that  he 
had  escaped  a   swifter  destruction  than  that  which,  I 


verily  believe,  he  even  then  fully  knew  wa 
taking  him. 

In  order  to  have  all  things  ready  for  Sir  Walter' 
ccption,  I  hastened  forward  to  Portsmouth  in  the  Rocket 
coach,  and  having  found  the  principal  inn,  the  George, 
quite  full,  engaged  rooms  for  him  at  the  Fountain 
Nance,  the  landlord,  and  the  other  worthy  folks  there, 
who  had  little  expected  such  an  honour,  were  so  enchant- 
ed, tjiat  they  prevailed  on  one  whole  family  to  turn  out 
of  their  rooms,  in  order  the  better  to  accommodate  "' 
Walter's  party. 

Next  morning,  Captain  Pigot  waited  on  him,  as 
said,  to  receive  orders,  and  to  beg  him  to  consider  that 
every  officer,  man,  and  boy  in  the  Barham,  was  sol 
citous,  above  all  things,  to  render  his  passage  ogreeabb 
Sir  Walter  was  much  pleased  with  the  frankness  of  these 
offers,  but  declared  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about 
and  must  trust  to  those  of  his  friends  who  did.  Upon 
which  Captain  Pigot  asked  the  ladies  if  they  would  like 
to  go  on  board  the  frigate  to  see  the  accommodations. 
But  as  the  weather  was  rather  rough,  this  was  declined, 
and  I  undertook  the  first  visit  on  their  account. 

I  found  that  on  each  side  of  the  ship  a  most  commo- 
dious set  of  cabins  had  been  put  up  by  order  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. Althougli  these  apartments  had  been  very 
handsomely  furnished  by  Captain  Pigot,  and  were  nearly 
ready  for  the  party,  he  begged  me  again  and 
look  over  every  thing,  and  point  out  what  was  still  wanted, 
stating  that  lie  would  reckon  it  the  greatest  favour  if  " 
would  consider  him  completely  at  Sir  Walter's  servic 
As,  however  he  was  then  exceedingly  busy,  he  requested 
I  would  take  every  opportunity  of  discovering  Sir  Wal 
ter's  wishes,  and  put  them  in  train,  without  consulting 
him. 

"  This,"  said  he,  "  will  answer  the  same  end,  and  per 
haps  it  will  even  be  more  agreeable  to  my  illustrioui 
guest.  Do,  therefore,  oblige  nie,"  continued  tliis  con 
siderate  and  kind-hearted  officer,  "  by  finding  out  either 
from  himself  or  from  the  ladies  of  liis  family,  any  thing 
and  every  thing  that  will  add  to  his  comfort  on  the  voy- 
age, and  let  me  know  it ;  or  if  I  be  not  in  the  way,  apply 
to  the  first  lieutenant,  who  will  attend  implicitly  to  all 
your  suggestions.  By  the  way,  cannot  you  se 
thing  now,"  said  he, "  to  remark  upon  ?  Is  there  nothing 
in  these  arrangements  which  Sir  Walter  might  " 


As  Captain  Pigot  seemed  so  desirous  that  I  should 
mark  something  to  add  or  to  alter,  I  cast  my  eyes  about 
to  discover  defects  where  every  tiling  seemed  perfect. 
At  last  I  said,  "  It  strikes  me  that  these  little  gratings 
which  form  the  steps  of  your  quarter-deck  ladder  will 
bother  Sir  Walter,  who  is  so  dependent  upon  his  stick, 
tliat  if  the  point  of  it  goes  into  one  of  these  holes,  he  may 
tumble  down  head  foremost  on  the  main  deck." 

Captain  Pigot  merely  turned  to  the  first  lieutenant 
said  "Mr.  Walker,  will  you  attend  to  that?"   But  before 
1  left  the  ship,  and  indeed  almost  before  I  could  have 
supposed  the  planks  planed,  I  found  the  gratings  gone, 
and  solid  boards  substituted  in  their  stead. 

It  was  the  same  with  every  thing  else,  and  a  sort  of 
magical  celerity  appeared  to  belong  to  the  execution  of 
Sir  Walter's  slightest  wish,  or  supposition  of  a  wish. 

Many  people  may  not  be  aware  that  there  arc  certain 
things  which  it  is  usual  for  passengers  to  provide  them- 
selves with,  even  though  ordered  a  free  passage  in  a  ship 
of  war  J  such  as  beds,  sheeting,  and  various  other  minor 
articles  of  furniture.  These,  with  the  captain's  permis- 
sion, I  took  care  to  send  on  board  witliout  troubling  Sir 
Walter.  When  all  was  completed,  Captain  Pigot  pre- 
vailed on  the  ladies  to  take  a  final  survey  of  the  accom- 
modations, in  order  to  discover  whether,  by  possibility, 
any  thing  had  been  omitted  which  seemed  calculated 
to  be  useful  or  agreeable  to  them  on  tlieir  passage.  The 
orders  of  the  admiralty,  however,  had  been  so  precise  ; 
the  dock-yard  people  had  worked  so  well ;  and  the  cap- 
tain and  officers  of  the  ship  had  taken  so  much  pains 
with  all  the  details  ;  that  not  the  smallest  omission  could 
be  spied  out.  We  had  only  therefore  to  corroborate  the 
captain's  report  to  Sir  Walter,  that  all  was  ready  for  him 
to  embark  whenever  the  wind  should  shift. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  afloat,  every  person 
on  shore  seemed  to  vie  with  liis  neighbour  in  doing  ho- 
nour to  the  illustrious  stranger.  The  lieutenant-governor, 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and  the  other  local  authorities,  call- 
ed  upon  him  almost  as  if  he  had  been  a  royal  personage, 
to  place  at  his  disposal  all  the  means  in  their  power  to 
render  his  stay  at  Portsmouth  pleasant.  The  port-admi- 
ral. Sir  Thomas  Foley,  waited  on  him  to  say,  that  his 
yacht,  the  Sylph,  and  the  flag-ship's  barge,  were  at  his 
orders,  should  he  or  his  family  wish  to  sail  about.  The 
commissioner,  also.  Sir  Michael  Seymour,  offered  his 
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services,  and  begged  to  know  if  there  was  any  thing  in 
the  dock-yard  which  he  wished  to  see. 

"  I  am  so  weak  myself,"  said  Sir  Walter,  "  that  I  can- 
not hope  to  visit  your  establishment ;  but  I  believe  some 
of  my  family  are  anxious  to  see  an  anchor  made." 

Nothing  more  passed,  but  next  day  a  message  was  re- 
ceived to  say  that  a  large  anchor  was  to  be  forged,  if  the 
ladies  would  name  the  hour. 

The  lords  of  the  admiralty  happened  to  be  at  Ports- 
mouth  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  and  they  too  waited  upon 
Sir  Walter  to  learn  if  any  thing  further  could  be  done  to 
meet  his  wishes.  An  idea  at  that  time  prevailed  that  an 
armament  was  about  to  be  fitted  out  against  Holland,  or, 
at  all  events,  it  was  supposed  the  ships  at  Spithead  and 
Plymouth  might  be  called  away  to  rendezvous  at  the 
Downs.  When  this  news  came,  I  remember  thinking 
that  I  had  detected  a  lurking  sort  of  hope  on  Sir  Walter's 
part,  that  the  frigate  prepared  for  his  reception  would  be 
one  of  those  ordered  away,  and  that  he  might  thus  have 
an  excuse  for  not  leaving  the  country.  To  the  measure 
of  removing  him  from  home,  indeed,  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  he  never  gave  his  hearty  concurrence,  though  he 
submitted  to  the  positive  dictation  of  his  physicians,  and 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  friends.  This  glimpse  of 
hope  of  an  interruption  to  his  banishment,  as  I  heard 
him  call  it  once,  and  only  once,  was  demolished  by  a 
demi-official  notification  from  the  high  authorities  charg- 
ed  with  the  regulation  of  such  affairs,  who  happened  to 
be  still  present,  that  the  Barham  should  not  be  diverted 
from  her  original  destination  except  in  (he  last  extremity, 
for  while  there  could  be  found  another  available  ship  in 
England,  Sir  Walter  Scott  might  reckon  on  nothing  in- 
terfering with  his  plans. 

I  observed  a  very  slight  shrug  of  the  shoidders,  and  a 
transient  expression  of  provocation  in  his  countenance, 
as  this  flattering  message  was  delivered  to  him  ;  but  it 
instantly  passed  off,  and  he  expressed  himself  in  the 
highest  degree  flattered  by  such  attention.  It  is  pleas- 
ing and  instructive  to  recollect,  that  from  the  hour  of 
this  communication  to  the  moment  of  his  sailing,  his 
spirits  appeared  to  recover  their  wonted  elasticity.  The 
evil — so  he  had  viewed  the  necessity  of  leaving  home — 
was  now  inevitable,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  meet 
it ;  though  I  am  persuaded  he  had  not  the  slightest  hope 
of  deriving  any  benefit  from  the  voyage.  I  one  day 
heard  him  mention  how  curious  it  was  that  two  of  our 
greatest  novelists  had  gone  abroad  only  to  die — Fielding 
and  SmoUet.  And  the  same  evening  he  asked  me  to 
step  over  to  Mr.  Harrison's,  the  bookseller,  to  get  for  him 
Fielding's  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Lisbon.  "That  little 
book,"  said  he,  "  the  last  he  wrote,  is  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  and  wittiest  of  all  Fielding's  productions, 
though  written  during  a  period  of  great  pain  and  sick- 
ness. Indeed,"  he  continued,  "  I  hardly  know  anv  more 
amusing  book  of  travels  than  Fielding  has  contrived  to 
compose  out  of  a  subject  apparently  so  scanty  and 
threadbare  as  a  voyage  down  the  Thames,  through  the 
Downs  to  St.  Helen's  Roads,  and  then  across  the  Bav  of 
Biscay." 

One  day,  speaking  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  he  begged 
me  to  send  for  a  history  of  that  island  ;  and  as  the  waiter 
was  going  off  to  the  bookseller's  some  one  called  out, 
"  Tell  Mr.  Harrison  to  send  over  also  any  amusing 
works  he  has  at  hand." 

"  If  we  do  not  take  care,''  said  another,  "  they  will 
send  us  a  pile  of  the  Waverly  Novels." 

"  Ay  !"  cried  out  the  author  himself,  "  that  would  be 
sending  coals  to  Newcastle  indeed  !" 

Nothing  could  be  more  good-natured  than  the  manner 
which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  made  the  lion.  The 
Portsmouth  Philosophical  Society,  feehng  naturally  de- 
-■rous  to  enrol  such  a  name  on  their  list  of  members, 
rote  to  request  that  honour.  By  some  accident,  how- 
'cr,  the  deputation  charged  with  this  communication 
rived  at  the  Fountain  Inn  when  Sir  Walter  was  in  the 
iddle  of  dinner. 

"  Shall  I  say  that  you  will  receive  them  by  and  by, 
r  ?"  I  asked,  "  or  to-morrow  morning  ?" 
"  Oh  no,"  said  he,  "  they  may  feel   disappointed — or 
;rliaps  they  may  have  a  meeting  to-night— show  them 
,1  pray." 

In   tliey  came  accordingly;  and  as  the  opportunity 
as^too  good  to  be  omitted  of  getting  a  sight  of  Sir  Wal- 
r  Scott,  the  deputation  of  philosophers  was  by  no  means 
small  one.    He  talked,  however,  to  each  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, appeared  to  take  the  greatest  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  their  town  and  its  curiosities  ;  and  having  drank 
-  -'-ss  of  wine  with  them,  and  shaken  hands  with  each, 
ismissed  them,  enchanted  with    his   urbanity  and 
good-nature. 

One  day,  when  the  ladies  were  selling  out  to  return 
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the  visit  of  Lady  and  the  Miss  Seymours  in  tlic  dock- 
yard, he  said, 

"  Some  of  you  write  my  name  on  a  card,  and  leave  it 
with  Sir  Michael  Seymour  for  me,  as  I  cannot  conveni- 
ently go  so  far.  No— stay,"  cried  he,  with  one  of  Ins 
sly  looks  of  good  humour  at  his  own  ingenuity,  "  give 
me  the  pen— I'll  write  it  myself— the  young  ladies  may 
wish  to  have  it  as  an  autograph." 

Though  Sir  Walter  walked  but  little,  and  witli  some 
difficulty,  he  appeared  to  have  no  objection  to  seeing 
company.  The  Fountain  accordingly  overflowed  all  day 
long.  Every  mortal  that  could  by  any  means  get  an  in- 
troduction, and  some  even  without,  paid  their  respects  ; 
and  during  the  last  three  days,  when  his  spirits  revived, 
he  hud  something  to  say  to  every  visiter.  He  declined 
seeing  no  one,  and  never  showed  any  thing  but  the  most 
cordial  good  will,  even  to  those  who  came  professedly  to 
sec  the  sliow.  One  day  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  a 
seaman  of  the  name  of  Bailey,  the  admiral's  messenger, 
after  much  humming  and  hawing,  and  excuse-making, 
asked  whether  it  were  possible  for  him  to  get  a  siglit  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott, "  in  order  to  hear  him  speak."  Nothing, 
I  told  liim,  was  more  easy  ;  for  when,  as  usual,  he  brought 
the  letters  from  tlie  post-ofiiee,  he  liad  only  to  send  up 
word  to  say,  that  he  wished  to  deliver  them  in  person. 
Next  morning,  accordingly,  the  waiter  said  to  me  at  the 
breakfast-table,  "  Bailey,  sir,  says  he  must  deliver  Sir 
Walter's  letters  to  himself,  and  that  you  told  him  .so." 
Sir  Walter  looked  towards  me  and  laughed  ;  but  when 
the  honest  fellow's  wishes  were  explained,  he  desired  him 
to  be  sent  up,  and,  shaking  hands  with  him,  said,  "  I 
hope  you  are  satisfied  now  you  have  heard  me  speak." 

"  J  sent  three  men  off  yesterday,  sir,"  said  Bailey,  "  to 
enter  for  the  Barham— all  because  you  are  going  in  her." 

"  Tiiey'll  at  all  events  find  a  good  ship  and  a  good 
captain,  that  I  am  very  sure  of,"  replied  Sir  Walter. 

"That's  something  of  a  compliment,  certainly,"  he 
continued,  when  tjie  door  was  shut ;  but  I  liold  tliat  the 
greatest  honour  yet  which  has  been  paid  to  my  celebrity 
was  by  a  fishmonger  in  London  last  week,  who  was  ap- 
plied to  by  the  servant  of  the  house  in  which  I  was  liv- 
ing for  some  cod,  I  believe,  for  dinner  ;  but  it  being 
rather  late  in  tlie  day,  there  was  none  left.  On  the  ser- 
vant's mentioning  who  it  was  wanted  for,  the  fishmonger 
said  that  altered  the  matter,  and  that  if  a  bit  was  to  be 
had  in  London  for  love  or  money,  it  should  be  at  my  dis- 
posal. Accordingly,  the  man  himself  actually  walked 
up  with  the  fish  all  the  way  from  Billingsgate  to  Sussex 
Place,  in  the  Regent's  Park.  Now,  if  tliat  is  not  sub- 
stantial literary 'reputation,  I  know  not  what  is  !!' 

Sir  Walter's  health  was  sucli  that  he  could  take  but 
little  exercise.  He  complained  chiefly  of  weakness  in 
liis  legs;  but  he  managed  generally  once  a  day  to  walk 
for  about  half  an  hour  on  the  ramparts  between  the  plat- 
form and  the  southeast  bastion,  that  on  which  tlie  flag- 
staff is  planted.  He  used  generally  to  rise  between  six 
and  seven,  and  then  to  come  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
lie  commenced  writing  his  diary  in  a  thick  quarto  book 
bound  in  calfskin.  1  took  care  always  to  be  up  and 
dressed  before  he  left  his  room,  ready  to  give  him  my 
arm,  without  which  assistance  he  found  it  difficult  at 
times  to  get  along.  I  saw  him  once  attempt  to  walk, 
without  even  his  stick,  from  the  breakfast  table  to  that 
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lore  generous  and  disinterested  motive  for  exertion  than 

ny  which  a  mere  wish  to  make  money  could  supply. 
"Perhaps  so,"  he  answered;  "no  writer  should  "ever 

lake  money  his  sole  object,  or  even  his  chief  objecl. 
Money-making  is  not  the  proper  business  of  a  man  of 
letters.    Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  professed  money- 

naking  gentlemen  (my  creditors  I  mean)  must  admit, 
;hat  although  I  have  been  working  in  their  line  lately, 
it  has  been  for  their  benefit,  not  my  own.  In  fact,  as  I 
said  before,  I  think  I  have  overdone  the  thing,  and  may 
have  brought  on  some  of  this  illness  by  excess  of  mental 
.  Whereitwillallend,  Ikno 


am  giving 

myself  a  chance,  I  understand,  by  making  this  journey 
id  one  can  die  any  v/here." 

It  occurs  to  me,"  1  observed,  "  that  people  are  apt  to 
make  too  much  fuss  about  the  loss  of  fortune,  which  is 
of  the  smallest  of  the  great  evils  of  life,  and  ought  to 
be  amongst  the  most  tolerable." 

Do  you  call  it  a  small  misfortune  to  be  ruined  in  mo- 
ney matters?"'  he  asked. 

ful,  at  all  events,  as  the  loss  of 
friends." 

"  I  grant  that,"  he  said. 
"As  the  loss  of  character." 
"True  again." 
"As  the  loss  of  health." 
"  Ay,  there  you  have  mey 
tone  so  melancholy  that 


ing. 


desk  stood ;  but  he  made  poor  work 


heard  him  say,  as  he  crept  along,  with  more 
bitterness  of  tone  than  usually  entered  into  his  expres- 
sions, "  It  is  hard  enough  (or  odd  enough)  that  I  should 
now  be  just  beginning  again,  at  sixty  years  of  age,  what 
I  left  off,  after  my  severe  illness,  at  ten." 

He  said  to  me  one  morning,  pointing  to  his  MS.  book 
"  Do  you  keep  a  diary?  I  suppose,  of  course,  you  have 
kept  one  all  your  life?"  I  mentioned  what  my  pract 
had  been  in  that  respect,  and  added  something  about  the 
difficulty  of  writing  any  thing  wliile  engaged  with  the 
printer's  devils. 

"Ay!  ay!  that's  true,"  he  ejaculated,  with 
true.     For  I  fear  that  a  great  part  of  my  present  illness 
has  been  brought  on  by  too  much  working.     Let 
warn  you,  captain,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  c 

He  then  began  a  conversation  about  his  afl"airs;  and 
upon  my  accidentally  mentioning  the  name  of  his  pub- 
lisher, Mr.  Robert  Cadell  of  Edinburgh,  lie  said,  with 
another  sigh,  "Ah!  if  I  had  been  in  our  excellent  friend 
Cadell's  hands  during  all  the  course  of  my  writing  for 
the  public,  I  should  now  undoubtedly  have  been  worth  a 
couple  of  Iiundred  thousand  pounds,  instead  of  having  to 
work  myself  to  pieces  to  get  out  of  debt." 

I  ventured  to  remark,  that,  but  for  the  illness  of  which 
he  spoke,  it  was  perhaps  all  the  better;  for,  ever  since 
the  period  of  his  difficulties,  he  had  been  influenced  by  a 


he  muttered  to  himse 
vished  I  had  not  spoke 


What  is  the  loss  of  fortune  to  the  loss  of  peace  of 
nd?"  I  continued. 
"In  short,"  said  he  playfully,  "you  will  make  it  out 
that  there  is  no  harm  in  a  man's  being  plunged  over  head 
id  ears  in  a  debt  he  cannot  remove." 
"  Much  depends,  I  think,  on  how  it  was  incurred,  and 
hat  efforts  are  made  to  redeem  it — at  least,  if  tlie 
ferer  be  a  right-minded  man." 

"  I  hope  it  does,"  he  said,  cheerfully  and  firmly. 

In  order  to  give  the  subject  a  bend  towards  something 

s  serious,  I  observed,  that  I  thought  a  whitlow  on  tlu 

tip  of  an  author's  fore-finger  on  the  right  hand  (whiel 

my  case  at  the  moment)  was  no  small  misfortune. 

Yes,"  remarked  Sir  Walter;  "for  it  certainly  is  any 

thing  but  an  amusement  to  write  with  the  left  hand." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  persons  engaged  in  literary 
pursuits  to  mention,  that  several  years  before  the  period 
of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  when  Sir  Walter  Scott 
dined  with  me  in  Edinburgh,  I  took  an  opportunity  of 
king  him  how  many  hours  a-day  he  could  write  for  tiie 
press  with  effect. 

'  reckon,"  he  answered,  "  five  hours  and  a  half  a-day 
ry  good  work  for  the  mind,  when  it  is  engaged  in 
original  composition.  I  can  very  seldom  reach  six  hours; 
and  I  suspect  that  what  is  written  after  five  or  six  hours' 
hard  mental  labour  is  not  worth  much." 
I  asked  him  how  he  divided  these  hours. 
"  I  try  to  get  two  or  three  of  them  before  breakfast,' 
lie  said,  "  and  the  remainder  as  soon  after  as  may  be,  sc 
leave  the  afternoon  free  to  walk,  or  ride,  or  read,  oj 

This  conversation,  it  is  material  to  observe,  took  plact 

Edinburgh,  before  Sir  Walter  gave  up  his  office  a; 

clerk  of   session,  and  his  answers,  I  suspect,  referred 

chiefly  to  those  holiday  portions  of  the  year  which  he  spent 

Abbotsford  when  the  court  was  not  sitting.    But,  from 

something  he  said  at  the  time,  I  was  led  to  infer  that  he 

adopted  the  same  limitations  on  his  mental  labours  ev 

hen  fixed  in  Edinburgh  by  the  law  courts.     The  dut 

of  his  office  being  of  a  light  or  mechanical  nature,  which 

required  no  great  eflibrt  of  thought,  were  probably  not 

taken  into  the  calculation. 

But  after  he  quitted  the  court  of  session,  and  was  left 
completely  free,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  his  in 
and  chivalrous  anxiety  to  disentangle  himself  from  debts, 
which  would  have  driven  most  other  men  to  despair,  led 
him  greatly  to  exceed  the  judicious  limits  he  formerly 
considered  necessary,  not  only  to  his  health,  but,  accord 
ing  to  his  own  showing,  to  the  good  quality  of  his  writ 
ings.  I  have  even  heard,  that,  latterly,  with  the  same 
noble  spirit,  he  sometimes  actually  worked  for  ten,  twelve, 
and  even  fourteen  hours  a-day,  instead  of  five  or  six  ! 
And  from  many  expressions  he  let  fall  at  Portsmouth,  I 
am  satisfied  that  he  ascribed  the  demoUtion  of  his  health 
mainly  to  this  cause. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  during  the  last  three 
days  of  his  detention  at  Portsmouth  by  contrary  winds, 
Sir  Walter  rallied  or  plucked  up,  as  it  is  called,  amazingly 
looked  and  talked  with  cheerfulness,  cracked  his  jokes, 
and  told  his  old  stories,  with  almost  as  much  brilliancy  as 
I  ever  remember  to  have  witnessed  before.  He  began 
about  that  time  also  to  speak  of  the  voyage  with  interest, 
and  his  eye  sparkled  as  in  old  times,  when  he  mentioned 


the  probability  of  his  visiting  tiie  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and 
perhaps  Athens  and  Constantinople,  At  such  moments, 
and  while  he  was  sitting  down,  a  stranger  might  have 
lagined  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  him;  but 
hen  he  rose,  or  attempted  to  rise,  his  weakness  became 
distressingly  manifest.  One  evening,  after  he  had  been 
chatting  for  an  hour  with  the  greatest  vivacity,  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  retire;  but  although  I  gave  him  my 
and  did  all  I  could  to  assist  him,  it  was  not  till  the 
third  attempt  that  he  gained  his  feet.  While  endeavour- 
ing to  rise,  he  muttered,  "  This  weakness  increases  on 
:onfound  it!"  And  after  a  pause,  he  added,  "  It  is 
rather  hard,  that  just  at  the  moment — at  the  very  first 
moment  of  my  whole  life,  that  I  could  call  myself  free  to 
ny  where  or  do  any  thing  I  pleased,  I  should  be 
ked  up  in  this  style,  and  prevented  from  even  cross- 
ing the  street,  were  the  greatest  curiosity  in  the  world 
placed  there." 

Next  morning,  however,  the  28th  of  October,  when  I 

is  sitting  in  the  drawing-room,  about  half-past  six  or 
seven  o'clock,  in  he  stepped  stoutly  enough ;  and  waving 
his  stick,  he  called  to  me  to  give  hiin  my  arm,  as  the 
morning  was  fine,  that  he  might  take  a  walk  on  the  ram- 
parts. On  reaching  the  platform,  he  turned  round  and 
said, 

"  Now  show  me  the  exact  spot  where  Jack  the  painter 
was  hanged." 

X  pointed  out  the  locality,  now  occupied  by  a  post  or 
pilot-beacon  on  the  inner  part  of  Blockhouse  Point,  on 
which  I  remembered  having  seen  Jack's  bones  hanging 
in  chains  more  than  nine-and-twenty  years  before,  when 
I  first  went  to  sea  as  a  wee  middy.  He  seemed  so  fami- 
liar with  all  Jack  the  painter's  exploits,  and  especially  his 
setting  fire  to  the  dock-yard,  that  I  asked  if  he  had  been 
reading  about  him  lately.  "  Not  for  these  last  thirty  or 
forty  years,  certainly,"  he  answered. 

As  we  strolled  along  the  ramparts,  he  looked  often  to- 
wards Spithead,  and  at  last  he  stopped,  and  desired  me 
to  show  him  where  the  celebrated  Royal  William  used 
to  lie  during  the  war. 

"Where  did  the  Royal  George  go  down?"  he  next 


pointed  out  to 


■  his  1 


ory. 


n  the  buoy;  upon  which,  as  if  tax- 

urmured,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audi- 

of  Cowper's  verses  on  that  melancholy 


ble,  a  line 
eatastroph 

"  His  fingers  held  the  pen,  his  sword" 

"  No !"  said  he  correcting  himself,  "  that  won't  do" — 
"  His  sword  was  in  its  sheath — 

His  fingers  held  the  pen. 
When  Kempenfelt  went  down 
With  twice  four  hundred  men." 

He  was  in  great  glee  during  the  whole  of  tliis  walk, 
and  told  some  five  or  six  of  his  best  stories,  and  all  in  his 
very  best  manner.  Most  of  these,  indeed,  I  had  heard 
before ;  but  their  dress  was  new,  and  their  points  were 
as  sharp  as  ever.  One,  however,  he  told  about  himself, 
which  I  had  not  heard  till  then,  though  I  think  it  has 
since  been  published  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  new 
edition  of  the  Waverly  novels.  At  the  age  of  two  years, 
it  seems,  he  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  nursery- 
maid, and  sent  to  his  grand-uncle's  in  the  country,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  being  then  in  a  very  feeble  and 
rickety  state.  "  My  ailments,  however,"  he  went  on  to 
relate,  "  were  nearly  being  brought  to  a  speedy  conclu- 
sion, for  my  nurse,  whose  head  appears  to  have  been 
turned  by  some  love  craze  or  another,  resolved  to  put  me 
to  death.  In  this  view,  she  carried  mc  to  the  moors,  and 
having  laid  me  on  the  heather,  pulled  out  her  scissors, 
and  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  cutting   my 

"  Weil,  sir,"  said  I,  astonished  at  the  cool  manner  in 
which  he  described  the  process,  "  what  deterred  her  ?" 

"  I  believe,"  replied  he,  "  that  the  infant  smiled  in  her 
face,  and  she  could  not  go  on." 

"  Would  not  this  moment  in  the  history  of  the  author 
of  Waverley  form  a  good  subject  for  a  picture?"  said 
some  one  to  whom  I  related  the  story.  Which  question, 
by  the  way,  reminds  me,  that  Sir  Walter,  most  good- 
naturedly,  allowed  me  one  morning  to  make  a  set  of  ea. 
mora  lucida  sketches  of  him  standing,  as  he  said,  "  willi 
all  his  imperfections  on  his  feet."  My  bi other,  Mr. 
James  Hall,  a  young  artist  in  London,  having  conceived 
the  novel  and  bold  idea  of  representing  Sir  Walter  ex- 
actly as  he  appeared  in  company,wilhout  any  of  the  con- 
trivances by  which  other  painters  have  studiously  con- 
cealed the  defect  of  his  right  foot,  he  begged  me  to 
secure  some  careful  jottings  with  the  camera  for  this 
purpose.     I  told  Sir  SV alter  therreason  why  I  wished  to 
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ad  the  barge 


sketch  him,  leg  and  all;  at  wliicli  he  laujhcd  repeatedly, 
and  said  his  yonng  friend's  idea  was  not  a  bad  one. 
While  I  was  putting  the  apparatus  in  order,  he  said  to 
himself,  "  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  defect  it  was  that  old 
jEsop  had?"  I  asked  if  liis  lameness  had  ever  given  him 
any  inconvenience  as  a  boy?  "  No,  scarcely  any,"  he  re- 
plied; "  I  used  to  climb  up  and  down  all  the  most  diff. 

parts  of  the  Castle  Rock  of  Edinburgh  with  any  boy  at 
the  scliool." 

Upon  another  occasion  I  heard  him  say, 

"An  illness,  when  I  was  not  above  two  years  old, 
brought  on  this  disagreeable  lameness  of  mine,"  touch" 
his  foot  with  his  stick  as  he  spoke;  "and  I  rcmem 
quite  well,  that  there  was  an  idea  that  I  might  he  cu 
by  having  my  whole  body  wrapped  up  in  a  raw  shoe 
skin.  The  unpleasant  sensation  caused  by  the  contaci 
the  sin,  just  taken  from  tlie  animal's  back  and  applied  to 
my  body,  I  shall  never  forget.  I  don't  fancy  it  did  me 
much  good." 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  on  the  morning  of  the 
23th  of  October,  Captain  Pigot  landed  from  the  Uarham, 
to  mention  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  although  the  wind 
was  not,  strictly  speaking,  fair — inasmuch  as  it  was  a 
dead  calm — yet  he  thought  the  opportunity  should  be 
taken  to  embark.  Sir  Walter  was  all  compliance,  and 
appeared,  indeed,  rejoiced  to  get  away.  "  We  have  been 
kept  here  as  prisoners  at  large  during  the  last  week,  and 
I  long  to  get  into  what  you  call  blue  water.  Captain  Pi- 
got.  Pray  give  my  compliments  to  the 
and  say  I  shall  feel  obliged  to  him  to  i 
which  he  offered,  to  take  us  on  board." 

But  while  he  spoke,  Mr.  Gayton,  the  flag-Iie\ifcnant, 
came  in  with  .Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Foley's  compliments, 
to  say,  that  on  his  hearing  that  the  Barhani  was  ready] 
and  that  Captain  Pigot  had  gone  to  announce  that  it  was 
time  to  embark,  the  signal  had  been  made  to  the  Britan- 
nia to  send  her  barge,  to  convey  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his 
family  to  Spithead. 

He  himself  was  soon  ready;  but  the  rest  of  the  party, 
who  had  trunks  to  pack,  and  other  dispositions  to  make, 
necessarily  took  longer  time.  Meanwhile,  the  author  of 
Waverley  sat  in  the  drawing-room  in  the  highest  spirits 
I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  him  —chatting  with  every 
one  who  came  in  about  his  voyage,  the  beauty  of  the  day, 
and  the  kindness  of  the  king,  the  admiralty,  the  admiral, 
the  captain  of  his  ship,  and,  in  short,  he  exclaimed, 
laughing,  "  It  is  really  quite  ridiculous  the  fuss  you  arc 
all  making  about  one  person."  Ever  and  anon,  as  any 
one  came  into  the  room  to  pick  up  things,  he  was  sure 
to  fire  off  some  good-humoured  scold  about  the  sin  o!' 
tardiness,  and  the  proverbial  length  of  time  it  took  to  gel 
ladies  under-weigh,  with  their  endless  bonnets  and  band- 
boses.  No  one  of  us  escaped,  indeed,  male  or  fejnule. 
But  there  ran  through  all  his  observations  sucli  an  air  of 
humour  and  drollery,  mixed  occasionally  with  a  slight 
dash  of  caustic  sarcasm,  in  the  funny  style  of  his  own 
dear  Antiquary,  that  the  resemblance  was  at  times  com- 
plete. I  never  remember  to  have  seen  Sir  Walter  more 
clieerful,  and  even  animated,  than  he  was  on  the  morn- 
ing of  his  embarkation;  and  in  fact,  there  appeared  so 
little  trace  of  illness,  that  the  hopes  of  his  ultimate  and 
full  recovery  seemed,  for  the  hour,  to  rest  on  surer  found- 
ations than  ever. 

At  a  little  after  eleven  in  the  fijrenoon  he  stepped  into 
the  barge  at  the  Sally  Port,  and  was  rowed  off  to  Spit- 
head  on  a  most  beautiful  morning.  The  surface  of  tiie  sea 
appeared  to  have  tranquillisod  itself  for  the  occasion — for 
I  scarcely  ever  before  saw  Spithead,  even  in  summer,  so 
smooth  or  so  completely  without  swell.  The  whole  sur- 
face of  the  immense  a'nchorage  lay  as  polished  in  appear- 
ance as  the  speculum  of  a  telescope,  while  the  only  rip- 
ple visible  in  any  direction  was  that  which  glanced  far 
off  to  the  right  and  left  from  the  oars,  and  from  the 
barge's  cutwater,  as  she  glided,  with  a  faint  hissing  noise, 
faster  than  I  remember  to  have  known  a  boat  rowed  be- 
fore. For  the  men,  who  seemed  well  aware  of  the  honour 
done  them,  gave  way  together  in  such  style,  that  their 
oars  bent  like  bows,  while  Sir  Walter  pointed  to  the 
beauties  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  looked  long  at  Haslar  Hos- 
pital, asked  minutely  about  the  pilotage  round  the  differ- 
ent buoys  on  the  shoals,  and  made  us  explain  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  anchorages  of  St.  Helen's,  Spithead, 
and  the  Mother  Bank.    Nothing  escaped  him,  and  it  was 
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really  quite  satisfactory  to  see  our  venerable  friend,  at  the 
hour  of  parting,  apparently  so  light-hearted  and  con. 
tented. 

On  reaching  the  Barham,  wc  found,  that  although  an 
acconimodation  ladder  had  been  fitted,  the  officers,  with 
the  ready  consideration  of  men  of  business,  had  slung  an 
arm-chair,  that  Sir  Walter  might  have  the  option  of  walk- 
mg  up  or  being  hoi.sted  in.  He  preferred  the  chair  as 
less  fatigumg;  and  as  we  adjusted  the  apparatus,  I  ob- 
served tliat  a  new  and  stouter  rope  than  usual  had  been 
rove  for  the  occasion.  This  precaution  may  have  been 
accidental,  but  it  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  incessant 
and  eager  desire  manifested  by  every  person  on  board  to 
do  honour  to  their  illustrious  guest. 

After  he  had  looked  over  the  cabins  intended  for 
accommodation,  with  which  he  expressed  himself  very 
much  pleased,  he  came  again  on  deck,  and  sat  abaft  the 
inizen-mast  in   conversation  witli  his  family  till  it  w 
time  to  take  leave,  as  a  breeze  had  sprung  up,  and  ihe 
ship  was  getting  quickly  under-weigh. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  great  man's  last  look,  whil 
he  held  his  friends  successively  by  the  hand,  as  he  satoi 
the  deck  of  the  frigate,  and  wished  us  good-bye  one  after 
another,  in  a  tone  which  showed  that  he  at  least  knew  all 
hope  was  over  I 

During  the  week,  when  I  was  in  attendance  upon 
Walter  Scott  at  Portsmouth,  I  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  speaking  to  him  about  his  different  novels,  a  subject 
upon  which  I  was  glad  to  find  he  had  no  objection  to 
converse.  I  mentioned  to  him  one  day,  that  I  considered 
myself  very  fortunate  in  having  become  the  possessor  of 
his  original  manuscript  of  the  Antiquary.  His  observa- 
tion was  very  remarkable.  "  I  am  glad  of  that,  for  it  is 
the  one  I  like  best  myself,  and  if  you  will  let  me  have  it 
for  a  few  minutes,  I  shall  be  glad  to  write  a  word  or  two 
upon  it  to  that  effect." 

I  told  him  it  was  in  town,  but  that  I  should  write  off 
for  it  express,   and  hoped  to  receive  it  in  time.     Mean- 
while, I  asked  him  one  or  two  questions  about  the  Anti- 
quary, and  begged  to  know  if  it  had  cost  much  trouble 
the  composition. 

"  None  whatever,"  was  his  reply ;  "  I  wrote  it  '  cur- 
ate calarno'  from  beginning  to  end." 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  actually  witnessed  or  known 
any  scene  resembling  that  of  the  baronet  and  his 
ugliter  going  round  the  headland,  and  nearly  being 
■cpt  away  by  the  tide  coming  in  ? 
"  O  no  :"  he  said,  rather  impatiently,  I  thought,  as  if 
the  whole  were  obviously  imaginative. 

next  asked  him  if  ever  he  had  been  present  at  such 
3ne  as  that  in  the  hut  of  the  fisherman,  whose  son  is 
esenled  as  lying  dead  in  his  coffin  ? 
No,"  he  replied;  "not  exactly  as  there  described; 
exactly  in  all  respects.  I  have,  however,  been  in 
cottages  upon  similar  occasions." 

"  Is  Rab  Tull,  sir,  the  parish  clerk,  a  real  name  ;  for, 
observe  at  page  65  of  the  first  volume  of  the  MS.  that 
this  person  s  name  was  originally  written  Rab  Dozend?" 
"  No,"  he  said,  "  it  is  not  a  real  name.     Tull  is  a  com- 
on  name  in  that  part  of  the  country — Dundee." 
He  laughed  when  he  repeated  the  word  Dozend,  but 
id   he  could  not  recollect  why  he  had  changed  it  to 
Tull.     1  did  not  like  to  tease  him  with  further  questions. 
By  the  mail  early  next  morning  I  received  the  precious 
MS.  and  having  taken  my  station  in  the  drawing-room, 
hour  before  the  usual  time  of  Sir  Walter's  appear- 
e,  in  order  to  secure  tlie  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  I 
waited  impatiently  till  he  came  in.     I  was  delighted  to 
sec  him  looking  hearty  and  cheerful,  as  if  he  had  passed 
good  night ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  station  at 
,e  writing-desk,  I  placed  the  autograph  manuscript  of 
the  Antiquary  before  him,  and  reminded  him  of  his  offer 
to  state  in  it  the  reasons  of  his  preference  of  that  novel, 
mee  took  his  pen,  and,  in  the  course  of  some- 
what less  llian  an  hour,  wrote  two  pages.     When  he  had 
finished,  I  said, 

"  You  would  add  great  value  to  this  writing.  Sir  Wal- 
ter, if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  put  your  name  to  it." 
He  instantly  wrote  his  signature. 

"  The  date  also,"  I  added,  "  would  give  it  still  further 
alue." 


"  1  rue,"  he  i-eplied  ;  "  I  had  forgotten  that."  And,  re- 
samw.g  his  pen,  he  wrote,  "  Portsmouth,  27th  October, 

The  following  is  a  copy,  word  for  word,  of  this  very 
curious  document,  which  possesses  a  high  degree  of  in. 
terest,  not  only  from  its  being  the  very  last  thing  he 
wrote  on  the  shores  of  England,  but  from  its  containing 
a  pleasing  glimpse  of  that  matchless  vigour  of  thought, 
hnkcd  with  bewitching  playfulness  of  humour,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  distinguish  the  Antiouarv 
above  all  his  other  works.  ' 


"  Mv  DKAR  Captai.n  Halt,, 
'  As  the  wind  seems  determinately  inflexible. 


Mnploy  my  spare  time  better  tha 


two  on  this  novel,  which. 


set  an  ideal  value  upon  [it,]  will  perhaps  be  enhanced  i.. 
that  respect,  by  receiving  any  trifling  explanations  and 
particulars,  (and  by  your  learning)  tliat  among  the  nu- 
merous creatures  of  my  imagination,  the  author  has  had 
a  particular  pai-tiality  for  the  Antiquary.  It  is  one  of 
the  very  few  of  my  works  of  fiction  which  contains  a 
portrait  from  life,  and  it  is  the  likeness  of  a  friend  of  my 
infancy,  boyhood,  and  youth — a  fact  detected  at  the  time 
by  the  acutencss  of  Mr.  James  Chalmers,  solicitor  at  law 
in  London.  This  gentlejnan,  remarkable  for  the  integ- 
rity of  his  conduct  in  business,  and  the  modesty  of  his 
charges,  had  been  an  old  friend  and  correspondent  of  my 
father's,  in  his  more  early  and  busy  days ;  and  he  coii. 
tinned  to  take  an  interest  in  literary  matters  to  the  end 
of  a  life  prolonged  beyond  the  ordinary  limits.  He  took, 
accordingly,  some  trouble  to  discover  the  author ;  and 
when  he  read  the  Antiquary,  told  my  friend,  William 
Erskinc,  that  he  was  now  perfectly  satisfied  that  Walter 
Scott,  of  whom  personally  he  knew  really  nothing,  was 
the  author  of  these  mysterious  works  of  fiction  ;  for  that 
the  character  of  Jonathan  Oldbuck  of  Monkbarns,  was 
drawn  from  the  late  George  Constable  of  Wallace 
Craigie  of  Dundee,  who  dined,  when  in  Edinburgh,  twice 
or  thrice  with  my  father  every  week,  and  used  to  speak  of 
my  sayings  and  doings  as  [those  of]  a  clever  boy.  I  was 
extremely  surprised  at  this  detection,  for  I  thought  I  had 
taken  the  utmost  care  to  destroy  every  trace  of  personal 
resemblance.  I  had  no  reason  to  suspect  that  any  one 
London  could  have  recollected  my  friend,  who  had 
been  long  dead,  and  [who  had]  lived  in  strict  retirement 
during  the  last  years  of  his  lite.  I  took  an  opportunity 
to  enquire  after  the  general  recollection  which  survived 
of  my  old  friend,  on  an  occasion  when  I  chanced  to  be 


the  wa 


we  say.     His  house  \ 


rums,  his 


property   feued   for  some   commercial  [purposi 
found  him  described  less  as  a  humourist — which  was  his 
real  character — than  as  a  miser  and  a  misanthrope,  quali- 
whieh  merely   tinged  his  character.     I  owed  him 
much  for   the  kindness  with  which  he  treated  me.     I 
mber  particularly,  when   I    resided  for  a  time  at 
Prestonpans  with  ray  aunt.  Miss  Janet  Scott— one  of 
;  excellent  persons  who  devote  their  ease  and  leisure 
to  the  care  of  some    sick  relation — George  Constable 
chose  to  fix  his  residence  [in  the  neighbourhood] — I  have 
always  thought  fi-om   some  sneaking  kindness  for  my 
aunt,  who,  though  not  in  the  van  of  youth,  liad  been  a 
beautiful  woman.     At  least,  we  three  walked  to- 
gether every  day  in  the  world,  and  tJie  Antiquary  was 
my  familiar  companion.     He  taught  me  to  read  and  un. 
derstand  Shakspeare.     He  explained  the  field  of  battle 
of  Prestonpans,  of  which  he  had  witnessed  the  liorrors 
from  a  safe  distance.     Many  other  books  he  read  to  us, 
ad  showed  a  great  deal  of  dramatic  humour.     I  have 
entioned  [this]  m  the  recent,  or  author's  edition  [of  the 
Waverley  Novels,]   but  less  particularly  tlian  I  would 
'i  you  to  know. 

The  sort  of  preference  which  I  gave,  and  still  give, 

work,  is  from  its  connection  with  the  early  scenes  of 

life. — And  here  am  I  seeking  health  at  the  expense 

of  travel,  just  as  was  the  case  with  roe  in  my  tenth  year. 

Well !  I  am  not  the  first  who  has  ended  life  as  he  began, 

s  bound  to  remember  with  gratitude  those  who  have 

been  willing  to  assist  him  in  his  voyage,  whether  in 

youth  or  age,  amongst  whom  I  must  include  old  George 

Constable  and  yourself — 

"  Walter  Scott." 
Portsmoulh,21lk  Oclober,  1831." 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Tlic  fervid  activity  of  our  excellent  admiral,  Sir 
Samuel  Hood,  in  whose  flag-ship  I  served  as  lieutenant 
from  1812  to  1815  on  the  Indian  station,  furnished  abun- 
dant materials  for  journal-writing,  had  we  only  known 
how  to  profit  by  them.  There  was  ever  observable  a 
boyish  hilarity  about  tliis  great  officer  which  made  it 
equally  delightful  to  serve  officially  under  him,  and  to 
enjoy  his  friendly  companionship  ;  in  cither  ease,  we 
always  felt  certain  of  making  the  most  of  our  opportuni- 
ties. 

Scarcely,  liad  we  returned  from  alligator  hunt,  near 
Trincomalee,  when  Sir  Samuel  applied  himself  to  the 
collector  of  the  district,  who  was  chief  civilian  of  the 
place,  and  begged  to  know  what  he  would  recommend 
us  to  see  next. 

"  Do  you  care  about  antiquities  ?"  said  the  collector. 

"  Of  course,"  replied  the  admiral,  "  provided  they  be 
genuine  and  worth  seeing.  What  have  you  got  to  show 
us  in  that  way  ?  I  thought  this  part  of  the  country  had 
been  a  wild  jungle  from  all  time,  and  that  the  English 
were  only  now  bringing  it  into  cultivation." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  observed  our  intelligent  fiiend, 
"  there  are  manifest  traces,  not  very  far  off,  of  a  dense 
and  wealthy  population.  At  all  events,  the  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  understood  some  of  the  arts  of  life,  for 
they  formed  a  huge  tank  or  pond  for  the  purpose  of  irri- 
gation ;  so  large,  indeed,  that  tliere  still  exists,  in  one 
corner  of  it,  a  sheet  of  water  extensive  enough  to  deserve 
the  name  of  a  lake." 

"  Let  us  go  and  see  it,"  exclaimed  the  admiral.  "  Can 
we  ride?  Order  the  horses;  who  minds  the  heat  of  the 
sun?"  For,  like  almost  all  new  comers.  Sir  Samuel 
cared  nothing  for  exposure,  and  laughed  at  the  precau- 
tions of  more  experienced  residents.  It  was  this  habi- 
tual indifferenee  which,  I  believe,  two  years  after  the 
period  I  am  now  speaking  of,  cost  liim  his  life.  When 
travelling  in  tlie  interior  of  India,  near  Seringapatam,  he 
reached  a  station  at  which  a  fresh  set  of  palankeen- 
bearers  were  to  have  met  him,  but  where,  owing  to  some 
accident,  they  had  not  been  posted.  "  It  matters  not," 
cried  the  energetic  chief,  "  let  us  walk."  And  sure 
enough  he  set  otF,  to  perform  on  foot  a  stage  which  even 
on  horseback  it  miglit  have  been  dangerous  to  under- 
take ;  for  the  sun  had  risen  nearly  to  the  meridian,  and 
there  was  hardly  a  breath  of  wind.  Possibly  no  mischief 
might  have  ensued  from  this  fatal  march,  had  not  the 
admiral  been  previously  residing  for  some  days  in  Tip- 
poo  Sultan's  palace  on  the  island  of  Seringapatam,  the 
most  unhealthy  spot  in  Mysore  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  a 
curious  circumstance  connected  with  the  malaria  of  that 
noxious  district,  that  its  effects  frequently  lie  dormant 
till  some  time  after  the  traveller  has  quitted  the  region 
in  which  he  breathed  it.  Sir  Samuel  Hood  did  not  es- 
cape ;  but  he  felt  no  inconvenience  till  after  he  descended 
the  Ghauts  and  entered  the  Carnatic.  At  Madras,  the 
jungle  fever,  of  which  the  fatal  seeds  had  been  sown  at 
Seringapatam,  and  quickened  into  growth  by  subsequent 
exposure,  attacked  our  noble  friend,  and  in  a  few  days 
carried  him  off. 

The  collector  of  Trincomalee  soon  satisfied  the  admi- 
ral that  an  expedition  to  Candelay  Lake,  as  tlic  ancient 
tank  of  the  natives  was  called,  could  not  be  undertaken 
quite  so  speedily.  Boats  and  horses  indeed  were  all 
ready,  and  tents  could  easily  be  procured  ;  but  it  was 
likewise  necessary  to  prepare  provisions,  to  pack  up 
clothes,  and  to  send  forward  a  set  of  native  pioneers  to 
clear  the  way  through  brushwood  otherwise  impenetrable. 
The  admiral  was  in  such  ecstasies  at  the  prospect  of  an 
adventure  which  was  to  cost  some  trouble,  that  he  allow- 
ed nobody  rest  till  every  thing  had  been  put  in  train. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day  but  one,  we  ac- 
cordingly set  out  in  several  of  the  flag-ship's  boats, 
accompanied  by  a  mosquitoflcet  of  native  canoes  to  pilot 
and  assist  us.  Lady  Hood,  whom  no  difficulties  could 
daunt,  accompanied  Sir  Samuel ;  the  captain  of  his  ship, 
and  his  flag-lieutenant,  with  the  coUector  as  pilot,  and 
one  or  two  othersj  made  up  the  party  j  and  our  excursion, 
though  nearly  destitute  of  adventures  vulgarly  so  called, 
proved  one  of  the  most  interesting  possible. 

The  early  part  of  our  course  lay  over  the  smooth  and 
beautiful  harbour  of  Trincomalee,  after  which  we  passed 
through  a  series  of  coves  forming  what  is  called  the 
lake  of  Tamblegam,  a  connecting  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea, 
though  far  out  of  sight  of  the  main  ocean.  We  soon  lost 
ourselves  amid  innumerable  little  islands  clad  thickly  in 
the  richest  mantles  of  tropical  foliage  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  at  many  places  even  into  the  water; 
60  that,  as  not  a  stone  or  the  least  bit  of  ground  could 


be  seen,  these  fairy  islets  appeared  actually  to  float  on 
llie  surface.  This  kind  of  scenery  was  not  altogether 
new  to  many  of  our  party,  who  had  been  in  the  West 
Indies  and  at  Bermuda;  but  it  belonged  to  that  class 
which  the  eye  of  a  traveller  never  becomes  tired  of.  The 
scene  which  followed,  however,  proved  new  enough  to  us 
all.  We  had  to  row  our  boats  through  a  dense  aquatic 
forest  of  mangroves  for  nearly  a  mile,  along  a  narrow 
lane  cut  tlirough  the  wood  expressly  for  us  the  day  be- 
fore by  the  natives.  Tlicse  fantastical  trees,  wliich  grow 
actually  in  the  water,  often  recall  to  the  imagination  those 
villages  one  sees  in  countries  liable  to  frequent  inunda- 
tion, where  each  house  is  perched  on  the  top  of  piles. 
We  saw  with  astonisliment  clusters  of  oysters  and  other 
shell-fish  clinging  to  the  trunk  and  branches,  as  well  as 
to  the  roots  of  these  trees,  which  proves  that  the  early 
voyagers  were  not  such  inventors  of  facts  as  folks  sup- 
pose them,  nor  far  wrong  in  reporting  that  they  had  seen 
fish  growing,  like  fruit,  on  trees ! 

Shortly  before  entering  this  watery  wilderness,  we  en- 
countered a  party  of  native  pearl-divers  ;  and  the  admiral, 
who  was  at  all  times  most  provokingly  secplioal  as  to 
reported  wonderful  ex])loits,  pulled  out  his  wateh,  and 
insisted  on  timing  the  best  diver  amongst  them,  to  see 
how  long  he  could  remain  under  water.  In  no  case  did 
the  poor  fellow  make  out  a  minute  complete  ;  upon  wiiich 
the  admiral  held  up  his  wateh  oxultingly  in  his  ti-iumph, 
and  laughing  to  scorn  the  assurances  that  at  other  parts 
of  the  island  divers  might  he  found  who  could  remain 
five  minutes  at  the  bottom.  "Show  me  them  !  show  me 
them  !"  cried  he,  "  and  then,  but  not  fill  then — begging 
your  pardon — -I  shall  believe  it." 

This  challenge,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  never  answer- 
ed. The  method  used  by  these  divers  is  to  place  bctivecn 
their  feet  a  basket  loaded  with  one  or  two  large  lumps 
of  coral,  the  weight  of  which  carries  them  rapidly  to  the 
bottom.  The  oysters  being  then  substituted  for  the 
stones,  the  diver  disengages  his  feet,  and  shoots  up  to 
the  surface  again,  either  bringing  the  full  basket  with 
him,  or  leaving  it  to  be  drawn  up  by  a  line. 

Nothing  could  be  imagined  more  wild  and  Arabian 
Night-like  than  the  mangrove  avenue  through  which 
we  rowed,  or  rather  paddled,  for  the  strait  was  so  nar- 
row that  there  was  no  room  for  the  oars  when  pushed 
out  to  their  full  length.  The  sailors,  therefore,  were 
often  obliged  to  catch  hold  of  the  branches  and  roots  of 
the  trees,  to  draw  the  boats  along.  The  foliage,  as  may 
be  supposed  where  perennial  heat  and  moisture  occur  in 
abundance,  spread  overhead  in  sueh  extraordinary  luxu- 
riance, that  few  of  the  sun's  rays  could  penetrate  the 
massy  net-work  of  leaves  and  branches  forming  the  roof 
of  our  fairy  passage.  Not  a  single  bird  could  be  seen, 
either  seated  or  on  the  wing ;  nor  was  even  a  chirp  dis- 
tinguishable above  the  dreamy  hum  of  millions  of  mos- 
quitoes floating  about  in  a  calm  so  profound,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  tlie  surface  of  the  water  had  never  been  dis 
turbed  since  the  creation.  The  air,  though  cool,  felt  sc 
heavy  and  choky,  that  by  the  time  we  had  scrambled  to 
the  end  of  this  strange  tunnel  or  watery  lane,  we  could 
scarcely  breathe,  and  were  rejoiced  to  enter  the  open  air 
again, — aUhough,  when  we  came  out,  the  sun  "  flamed 
in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky,"  and  beat  fiercely 
and  hotly  upon  the  parched  ground,  from  which  every 
blade  of  grass  had  been  scorched  away. 

The  village  of  Tamblegam,  to  which  we  soon  came,  is 
inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Hindoo  emigrants  from  the 
coast  of  Malabar.  It  is  a  neat  little  place,  of  which  the 
huts,  formed  chiefly  of  branches  of  the  tamarind-tree  and 
leaves  of  the  plantain,  standing  under  prodigiously  high 
cocoa-nuts,  are  so  very  diminutive,  that  the  whole  looks 
more  like  a  child's  toybox  village  than  the  residence  of 
grown  people.  The  principal  edifice,  which  we  failed 
not  to  visit  forthvi'itli,  is  a  pagoda  built  of  stone,  exactly 
ten  feet  square.  Not  fancying  there  could  be  any  harm 
in  taking  sueh  a  liberty,  we  entered  the  pagoda  uncere- 
moniously, and  one  of  our  artists  set  to  work  sketching 
the  bronze  image  which  the  natives  worship  as  a  deity. 
This  strange  figure  is  in  pretty  good  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  the  establishment,  being  not  quite  three  inches  in 
height.  But  the  Hindoos  were  shocked  at  our  impiety, 
and  soon  ousted  the  admiral  and  his  party,  who  then 
turned  towards  a  little  tank  or  pool  of  water,  beautifully 
spangled  over  with  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  water- 
lily,  or  lotus,  so  celebrated  in  Persian  poetry.  In  tiie 
midst  of  these,  several  elegant  groups  of  Indian  girls  had 
assembled  themselves,  and  appeared  to  be  enjoying  the 
coolness  of  the  water  in  a  style  which  we  envied  not  a 
little. 

The  eastern  fashion  of  bathing  differs  much  from  ours. 
Instead  of  plunging  in  and  swimming  about,  one  person 
sits  down,  while  others  pour  pitchers  of  water  over  the 


head.  We  took  notice  also  of  one  particularly  interest, 
ing  party  of  young  and  most  beautifully  formed  damsels, 
who  waded  in  till  the  water  reached  nearly  to  their 
breasts.  Each  of  these  girls  held  in  her  hands  a  chatty 
or  water-pot,  shaped  somewhat  like  an  Etruscan  vase, 
the  top  of  which  barely  showed  itself  above  the  level  of 
the  pool.  Upon  a  signal  being  given  by  one  of  the  party, 
all  the  girls  ducked  out  of  sight,  and  at  the  same  time 
raised  their  water-jars  high  in  the  air.  In  the  next  in- 
stant, just  as  their  heads  began  to  reappear  above  the 
surface,  the  vessels  were  simultaneously  inclined  so  that 
the  water  might  pour  out  gradually,  and  in  such  meas- 
ure that  by  the  time  the  bathers  again  stood  erect,  the 
inverted  jars  might  be  quite  empty.  Nothing  could  be 
more  graceful  than  the  whole  proceedings ;  and  we  sat 
in  the  shade  of  the  pagoda  looking  at  these  nymphs  for 
half  an  hour  in  great  admii-ation,  and  thinking  what  a 
fine  subject  such  beautiful  figures  would  have  formed  for 
sculpture. 

In  the  mean  time  a  slender  pole,  forty  feet  in  height, 
had  been  erected  by  a  set  of  native  tumblers,  who  pre- 
sently exhibited  before  us  various  feats  of  extraordinary 
agility  and  strength — some  of  these  are  almost  too  curi. 
ous  to  be  believed  by  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the 
flexibility  and  dexterity  of  the  Hindoos.  We  were  most 
surprised  and  amused  by  the  exploits  of  a  lady  of  forty, 
whicli  is  considered  a  very  old  age  in  that  climate,  who 
ran  up  the  pole  more  like  a  monkey  tlian  a  human  being, 
and  then  sticking  herself  on  the  top  horizontally  like  a 
weathercock,  whirled  herself  round  to  the  great  aston- 
ishment of  the  European  beholders.  What  tickled  us 
particularly  on  this  occasion  was  tlic  good  lady  accom- 
panying her  strange  movements  with  a  noise  so  exactly 
like  that  of  our  old  and  respected  friend  Punch,  when 
drubbed  by  his  faithful  wife  Judy,  that  we  all  burst  out 
a-laughing.  Our  shout  occasioned  a  momentary  em- 
barrassment to  the  tumbler,  who  little  guessed,  poor  old 
soul,  how  far  off  the  point  of  the  joke  lay.  Every  travel- 
ler, I  am  sure,  must  have  remarked,  that  it  is  these 
chance  touches  of  home  interest  which  most  strongly 
excite  his  feelings  when  wandering  in  distant  countries, 
and  where  he  least  expects  to  have  his  national  sympa- 
thies awakened. 

As  the  sun  had  by  this  time  fallen  past  that  particular 
angle  in  the  sky  above  which  it  is  considered  by  the 
bearers  inexpedient  to  travel,  we  nestled  ourselves  into 
our  respective  palankeens,  and  proceeded  on  the  journey 
through  what  seemed  to  us  a  very  respectable  forest, 
growing  on  lands  which  had  once  been  under  the  plough, 
hut  apparently  very  long  ago.  To  our  inexperienced 
eyes  and  European  associations,  it  seemed  as  if  a  century 
at  least  must  have  elapsed  from  the  time  sueh  a  matting 
of  wood  first  supplanted  the  labours  of  the  husbandman ; 
but  our  friend  the  collector  soon  explained  to  us,  that  if 
any  spot  of  ground  in  that  rich  district  were  neglected 
for  a  very  few  years,  natural  trees,  as  tall  as  those  we 
now  admired  so  much,  would  soon  shoot  up  spontane- 
ously and  occupy  all  the  soil.  We  shook  our  heads  at 
this  with  the  confident  scepticism  of  ignorance,  and  ex- 
changed glances  amongst  ourselves  at  the  expense  of 
our  official  companion  ;  but  in  the  course  of  an  hour  we 
were  compelled,  by  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses,  to 
alter  our  note  of  disbelief.  On  conung  to  the  real  un- 
touched virgin  forest  of  the  climate,  we  beheld  a  most 
noble  spectacle  indeed,  in  the  way  of  scenery,  such 
as  I  at  least  had  never  seen  before,  and  have  but  rarely 
met  with  since.  I  do  not  recollect  the  names  of  the 
principal  trees,  tliough  they  were  mentioned  to  us  over 
and  over  again  ;  nor  does  it  matter  much,  for  these  would 
not  help  the  description.  The  grand  Banyan,  however, 
with  which  European  eyes  have  become  so  correctly 
familiar  through  the  pencil  of  Daniell,  (which  is  quite 
matchless  in  the  representation  of  the  scenery,  people, 
and  animals  of  India,)  rose  on  every  side,  and  made  us 
feel,  even  more  decidedly  than  the  cocoa-nut  trees  had- 
done  in  the  morning,  that  we  were  indeed  in  another 
world.  I  may  remark,  that  the  cocoa-nut,  as  far  as  I 
know,  flourishes  only  near  the  shore.  It  seems,  indeed, 
to  delight  in  holding  out  its  slender  and  feathery  arms  to 
embrace  the  sea-breeze  as  it  passes.  AH  my  associa- 
tions, at  least,  connected  with  the  appearance  of  this 
graceful  tree,  are  mingled  up  with  the  cheerful  sound  of 
the  surf  breaking  along  interminable  lines  of  snow-white 
beaches,  formed  of  coral  sand  and  pebbles  torn  by  *he 
waves  from  the  ledges  almost  every  where  fringing  the 
coasts  of  the  ever-delicious  islands  of  the  east. 

Shortly  after  we  had  left  the  Indian  village,  the  night 
fell,  and  while  we  were  threading  the  gigantic  forest  by 
the  light  of  torclies,  the  only  thiijg  at  all  'like  an  adven- 
ture promised  to  occur  to  us  :  but  it  ended  in  nothing. 
The  party  consisted  of  six  palankeens,  each  attended  by 
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eight  bearers,  tliougli  only  four  at  a  time,  or  at  most  six, 
supported  the  poles ;  there  trotted  along  by  the  side  of 
the  bearers  Ijetwcen  two  and  three  dozen  coolies  or  porters, 
carrying  provisions  and  torches. 

With  a  mixture  of  vague  alarm  and  curiosity  we  now 
listened  to  the  accounts  of  wild  elephants  in  these  woods, 
though  in  the  morning  we  had  heard  the  same  stories 
with  indifference  and  incredulity ;  while  the  old  hands  of 
the  party,  who  had  felt  rather  piqued  at  our  distrust  of 
their  marvellous  narrations,  pointed  out  with  malicioui 
satisfaction  the  recent  foot-marks  of  these  undisputed  anc 
formidoble  lords  of  tlie  manor. 

Sir  Samuel  and  Lady  Hood,  with  some  of  their  staff 
had  left  their  palankeens  and  walked  forward  on  the  path, 
which  barely  admitted  two  pcDple  abreast,  in  order 
enjoy  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  Indian  jungle,  lighted 
up  with  the  blaze  of  our  torches.  Suddenly  the  head- 
most musalgce  or  torch-bearer  paused,  listened,  and  then 
retreated  precipitately  upon  the  hinder  ranks.  Nothing 
was  said  by  them,  and  nothing  could  we  hear  in  the 
woods  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  panic,  which,  how 
ever,  soon  became  general  amongst  the  natives.  The 
bearers  set  down  the  palankeens,  and  in  an  instant  they 
as  well  as  all  the  coolies,  took  to  their  heels,  while  the 
torches  flitted  about  in  the  forest  in  a  style  which,  had 
there  been  no  apprehension,  might  have  been  acknow- 
ledged as  very  picturesque.  Sir  Samuel  not  only  stood 
fast  himself,  but  ordered  all  of  us  to  do  so  like' 
marking,  that  until  we  knew  what  to  fly  from,  we  might 
only  be  making  matters  worse  by  moving.  Presently 
the  loud  crashing  of  the  underwood  of  the  forest,  and  a 
heavy  thumping  on  the  ground,  gave  abundant  evidence 
that  a  wild  elephant  was  close  to  us. 

Some  of  the  natives  told  us  afterwards,  that  they  had 
seen  the  monster  ;  but  although  we  peered  into  the  forest 
with  all  our  eyes,  none  of  us  could  honestly  take  upon 
us  to  say  wc  actually  saw  him — though  assuredly  we 
heard  his  footsteps  as  he  broke  his  way  through  the  jun- 
gle. Robinson  Crusoe  and  his  wolves  in  Tartary  came 
to  our  recollection  ;  and  upon  our  asking  the  natives  wliat 
effect  fires  really  had  on  wild  beasts,  they  all  assured  us 
that  hardly  any  animal,  however  ferocious,  would  come 
up  to  a  light,  and  that  wc  were  safe  so  long  as  we  kept 
near  a  torch.  This  might  be  consolatory  reasoning  for 
the  musalgccs,  each  of  whom  carried  a  light,  but  it 
afforded  little  security  to  us,  who,  it  was  evident,  would 
again  bo  left  in  the  dark  should  an  elephant  cross  our 
path  a  second  time.  The  admiral,  therefore,  and  by  his 
desire  all  of  us,  made  an  attempt  to  carry  the  torches 
ourselves.     But  we  were  soon  so  plaguily  '     ' 

scorched  for  cur  pains,  that  we  rested  content  with  the 
risk,  and  the  bearers  having  gradually  crept  back  to  the 
palankeens,  we  once  more  moved  on.  In  spite  of  all  that 
had  passed,  some  of  the  party  remained  so  doggedly 
Bceptical,  from  being  habitually  distrustful  of  all  things 
wonderful,  that  they  declared  the  whole  affair  a  mere 
matter  of  panic,  and  dared  to  swear  there  could 
found  an  elephant  within  fifty  miles  of  us.  Scarcely  had 
this  opinion,  so  injurious  to  the  honours  and  glories  of 
our  late  adventure,  been  uttered,  when  the  commander- 
in-chief,  who,  as  usual,  was  leading  the  way,  snatched 
a  light  from  one  of  the  men's  hands,  and  waved  " 
what  tlie  geologists  call  a  "  recent  deposit." 

"  There !"  exclaimed  the  admiral,  better  pleased  than 
if  he  had  found  a  pile  of  rupees.  "  Will  that  evidence 
satisfy  you  ?  How  many  hundred  yards  off  do  you  thij 
can  the  fellow  be  who  left  this  trace  of  his  proximity?' 
It  was  past  ten  o'clock  when  we  reached  our  ten 
which  had  been  pitched  in  the  morning  on  the  borders  of 
the  celebrated  lake  we  came  to  visit.  All  the  party  were 
well  fagged,  and  so  ravenously  hungry,  that  we  shouted 
for  joy  on  seeing  supper  enter  just  as  we  came  to  the 
ground.  It  is  tlie  greatest  mistake  possible  to  suppose 
that  people,  when  they  are  very  hungry,  are  indifferent 
or  insensible  to  the  merits  of  good  cookery.  It  is  true 
they  will  then  eat,  and  even  relisli  things  which  at  other 
seasons  they  might  not  choose  to  touch;  but  I  have  inva- 
riably observed,  that  it  is  when  tlie  appetite  is  keenest 
that  the  perception  of  choice  viands  becomes  the  most 
acute — exactly  as  a  really  good  bed  is  most  enjoyed  when 
we  are  most  fatigued. 

"  This,"  said  our  excellent  caterer,  the  collector,  "  is 
the  dish  upon  which  we  pride  ourselves  most  at  Trinco- 


irry — 
fofit. 


in  flavour,  and  more  than  half  of  it  gravy— which  gravy, 
I  beg  you  particularly  to  take  notice,  is  full  of  minced 
vegetables,  while  the  whole  is  softened  with  some  of  the 
youngest  kind  of  cocoanut,  plucked  this  very  evening 
since  the  sun  went  down.  The  capital  'artiste,'  as  I  sup- 
pose they  would  call  him  at  Paris,  who  dressed  this  su- 
perb mess,  servetl  many  years  as  master-cook  to  the  sul- 


tan of  Djoejocatra,  in  the  interior  of  Java, 
vvas  captured  with  a  stew-pan  in  his  hand  when  the  brave 
General  Gillespie  stormed  the  lines  round  the  pal 
Tliat  rice,  which  fills  the  dishes  flanking  the  curry,  comes 
from  India — one  kind  from  Patna,  the  other  from  Pill) 

These  praises  fell  far  short  of  the  merits  of  this  glorious 
supper;  nor  can  I  remember  any  thing  in  the  way  of 
gourmandise  in  any  part  of  the  world  comparable  to  tl 
exquisite  midnight  feast. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  cuiry,  a  word  or  t' 
the  history  of  this  most  delicious  of  aU  the  varieties  of 
the  family  of  stews  may  prove  acceptable  to  true  lover: 
f  good  eating.  In  the  first  place,  I  dare  say  it  will  sur 
prise  most  people— old  Indians  inclusive— to  learn  that 
the  dish  we  call  curry— pronounced  kari  by  the  natives 
-IS  not  of  Indian,  nor,  indeed,  of  Asiatic  origin  at  all. 
It  IS  not  known  to  the  Persians,  Arabs,  Chinese,  Burmans, 
Siamese,  or  to  any  of  the  Indian  islanders.  Neither  is  it 
known,  even  at  this  day,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hindustan 
itself,  except  to  such  as  are  in  frequent  communication 
with  Europeans.  Even  the  word  curry,  or  kari,  is  not 
supposed  to  be  of  genuine  Indian  origin — in  short,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  curries  were  first  introduced  into 
India  by  the  Portuguese,  and  this  view  is  in  some  degree 
supported  by  the  consideration  that  chilies  or  capsicums, 
so  invariably  one  of  the  most  important  ingredients,  are 
known  to  be  natives  not  of  Asia,  but  of  America. 

have  so  often  watched  the  palankcen-bearers  and 
other  natives  preparing  their  supper,  which,  after  the 
of  the  Romans,  is  their  great  meal,  that  I  think 
upon  a  pinch,  I  could  make  a  tolerable  curry  myself  ] 
would  set  about  it  thus:  I  would  first  pound  togcthci 
twelve  parts  of  coriander  seed,  two  of  black  pepper,  one 
of  cayenne,  three  of  cummin,  and  five  of  pale  turmeric; 
then  add  a  few  cloves,  a  bit  of  cinnamon,  half  a  nutmeg, 
and  two  or  three  onions.  In  India — I  mean  on  the  con. 
tinent  of  Hindustan — the  liquid  or  gravy  which  is  added 
to  these  spiceries,  before  the  fish  or  meat  is  put  in,  con- 
sists generally  of  ghee,  which  is  boiled  or  clarified  but- 
ter. This  ghee,  which  is  a  considerable  article  of  com- 
merce in  India,  is  preferred  to  butter  in  making  curries, 
and  that  which  is  formed  from  the  milk  of  the  buftalo  is 
considered  superior  to  that  made  from  cow's  milk.  In 
the  northern  provinces  of  India  it  is  common  to  add  a 
httle  milk  or  cream,  and  still  more  frequently  a  little 
urdled  and  acidulated  milk,  called  dhye.  The  Malays 
generally  make  the  gravy  of  their  curries  of  the  ground 
kernel  of  the  fresh  cocoanut,  instead  of  using  butter 
ghee. 

As  to  the  kinds  of  rice  which  are  eaten  with  curry, 
they  are  innumerable.  They  differ  in  almost  every  pro- 
vince  of  India,  in  each  of  which,  also,  there  are  upwards 
of  a  dozen  varieties.  What  is  curious  enough,  the  inha 
bitants  are  so  attached  to  the  particular  kinds  of  rice  pro. 
duced  amongst  themselves,  that  it  is  with  extreme  dif 
ficulty  they  can  be  made  to  eat  any  other  kind.  Thus 
at  the  first  establishment  of  our  new  settlement  of  Singa- 
pore— at  the  extreme  or  southern  end  of  the  Malay  penin- 
sula — the  native  troops  or  sepoys  would  not  touch  a  grain 
of  the  beautiful  rice  of  Java,  Siam,  and  Cochin  China, 
although  the  Europeans  preferred  it  greatly  to  that  of 
Bengal.  Mr.  Crawfurd,  the  governor  of  Singapore,  from 
whom  I  have  procured  most  of  tliese  details,  had  th, 
greatest  difticulty  in  prevailing  on  the  Bengal  convicts  to 
cat  the  fine  rice  of  China — ^just  as  if  the  superintendent 
of  the  hulks  in  the  Thames  were  to  f  ' 
sures  necessary  to  induce  the  Pats  and  S.indcrses  of  their 
gangs  to  eat  the  wheaten  bread  of  Kent,  instead  of  the 
potatoes  and  oaten  cakes  of  their  nativ 

The  finest  rice  in  Hindustan,  in  the  opinion  or  many 
persons,  is  produced  in  the  province  of  Bahar,  commonly 
called,  from  the  capital,  Patna  rice.  This  is  cultivated  in 
about  the  latitude  of  twenty-six  degrees  north.  But  the 
finest  of  all  is  grown  considerably  further  north  in  the 
province  of  Rohilcund,  and  called,  from  its  principal 
market,  Phillibeet,  a  town  lying  between  the  twcnty- 
lightli  and  twenty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude.  And 
ingular  tact  that  these,  y/h'wh  are  undoubtedly 


The  rogue  j  and  sweeping  towards  the  lake  ])ast  tlie  tents,  the  cur- 
tains of  which  it  scarcely  stirred. 

The  wine  perhaps  was  almost  more  chilled  than  a  fas- 
tidious  wine-fancier  might  have  directed;  nevertheless,  it 
flowed  over  our  parched  palates  with  an  intensity  of  zest 
which  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  mortals  to  be  conscious  of 
enjoying,  till  they  have  toiled  a  whole  day  in  the  sun 
within  half  a  dozen  degrees  of  the  equator.  Bottle  afl;er 
bottle— each  one  more  rich  and  racy  than  its  valued  and 
lamented  predecessor — vanished  so  fast,  that,  ere  an  hour 
had  elapsed,  we  felt  as  if  a  hundred  wild  elephants  would 
have  stood  no  chance  with  us! 

As  we  straggled  off  to  our  respective  beds,  made  dp  in 
the  palankeens,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
wc  became  sensible  of  a  serious  annoyance,  of  which  we 
had  taken  but  little  notice  while  baling  in  the  hot  curries 
---■  cool  clarets  within  the  tent.     A  most  potent  and  of- 
ivc  smell  was  brought  to  us  by  the  land  wind;  and 
the  admiral,  who  was  not  a  man  to  submit  to  any  evil 
pable  of  remedy,  insisted  on  an  immediate  investiga- 
n  into  the  cause  of  this  annoyance. 
After  hunting  about  in  the  w'ind's  eye  for  a  short  time 
the  jungle,  with  torches  in  our  hands,  we  came  upon 
luge  dead  buffalo,  swollen  almost  to  double  his  natural 
e.     Upon  seeing  this,  the  bearers  and  servants  shrug. 
ged  their  shoulders,  as  if  the  case  had   been  hopeless. 
Not  so  the  gallant  admiral,  who,  in  his  usual  'style  of 
prompt  resource,  called  out,  "Let  us  bury  this  monster 
before  we  go  to  bed."     And,  sure  enough,  under  his  di- 
rections, and  by  his  assistance  (for,  though  he  had  but 
one  liand,  he  plied  it  better  than  most  other  men's  two,) 
we  contrived,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  throw  sand, 
earth,  and  leaves  enough  over  the  huge  carcase  to  cover 
it  completely.     "  There's  a  cairn  for  you!"  exclaimed  the 
admiral,  throwing  down  his  spade,  "  and  now  let  us  turn 
in;  for  by  the  first  peep  of  the  morning  we  must  have  a 
touch  at  tlie  wild  ducks  and  peacocks  on  the  side  of  the 
lake,  and  perhaps  we  may  contrive  to  have  a  shot  at  a 
buffalo  or  a  stray  elephant." 

Accordingly,  next  morning,  actually  before  it  was 
light,  I  felt  the  indefatigable  admiral  tugging  at  my  ear, 
and  bidding  me  get  up,  to  accompany  him  on  a  shooting 
excursion, and  as  he  said,  "mayhap  we  shall  get  sight  of 
some  of  those  elephants,  the  existence  of  which  you  pre- 
sumed to  doubt  last  night.  Come,  Mr.  Officer,  show  a 
leg!  I  know  yon  are  a  bit  of  a  philosopher,  and  curious 
natural  history;  so  rouse  up  and   come  along  with 

Most  cordially  did  I  then  anathematise  all  philosophy, 
and  wish  I  had  never  expressed  any  curiosity  on  the 
score  of  wild  beasts,  peacocks,  or  ancient  tanks;  but  as 
the  admiral  was  not  a  person  to  be  trifled  with,  I  made 
a  most  reluctant  move,  and  exchanged  the  delightful 
dream  of  hot  curries  and  cool  sherbet  for  the  raw  reality 
of  a  shooting  match,  up  to  the  knees  in  water,  at  five  in 
the  morning.  At  one  place,  such  was  his  excellency's 
anxiety  to  secure  a  good  shot  at  some  ducks,  that  he 
literally  crawled  for  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  along  the 


the  two  best  kinds  of  rice,  shoujd  be  produced  in  coun- 
tries and  ill  latitudes  where  it  is  only  an  occasional  ob- 
ject of  culture.  Rice  is  not  the  staple  corn  in  any  coun- 
try Ij'ing  beyond  the  tropic. 

At  the  door  and  windows  of  our  supper  tent  were  hung 
up  by  the  neck  sundry  wcll-bcdewed  goglets  of  spring 
water,  cheek  by  jowl  with  a  jolly  string  of  long-necked 
bottles  of  Lafitte  and  Chateau  Margaux,  joyously  fanning 
themselves  in  the  thorough  draught  of  the  cool  night- 


muddy  shore  of  the  lake  on  his  knees,  and  i 
pressing  liimself  fully  repaid  by  getting  a  single  capital 
shot  at  a  wild  peacock !  He  was  also  gratified  by  bring- 
ing down  a  magnificent  jungle-cock — a  bird  which  re- 
sembles our  barn-door  fowl  in  form,  but  its  plumage  is 
vastly  more  brilliant,  and  its  flight  more  lofty  and  sus- 
tained, than  any  of  which  the  bird  can  boast  in  its  tamo 
state.  Our  scramble  in  the  mud  brought  us  within  sight 
of  a  drove  of  several  hundred  buffaloes.  We  saw  also 
several  troops  of  wild  deer;  but,  to  our  great  disappoint- 
ment, not  a  single  elephant  could  we  catch  even  a  glimpse 
of.  We  counted,  at  one  time,  several  dozens  of  peacocks 
— some  perched  on  the  trees,  some  high  in  the  air;  we 
fired  at  them  repeatedly,  but,  conscientiously,  I  do  not 
believe  any  came  within  shot.  Their  plumage  exceeded 
that  of  our  tame  peacocks  less  in  the  brilliancy  of  the 
colour  than  in  the  wonderful  fineness  of  the  gloss — a 
characteristic  of  animals  of  all  kinds  in  their  native  state. 
We  scarcely  saw  one  small  bird  during  our  whole  excur- 
sion,  or  heard  a  single  note  but  the  hideous  screams  of 
the  peacock  and  parrot— tones  wliieh  dame  Nature,  in 
her  evenhanded  style  of  doing  things,  has  probably  be- 
stowed upon  these  dandies  of  the  woods,  to  counterbalance 
the  magnificence  of  their  apparel. 

Perhaps  this  absence  of  smaller  birds  may  be  account- 
ed  for  at  the  time  of  our  visit  by  the  unusually  long 
drought  which  had  occurred,  with  the  consequent  failure 

the  paddy,  or  rice-crop.  While  discussing  this  point, 
the  collector  took  occasion  to  point  out  to  us  the  great 
mportance  of  such  artificial  means  of  irrigating  a  coun- 
try  as  the  ancient  lake  of  Candelay,  by  the  side  of  which 


breeze,  breathing  so  gently  along,  that  we  could  just  I  we  were  now  encamped,  must  have  furnished  to  agricul- 
hear  it  whispering  through  the  leaves  of  the  damp  forest,  |  turists  of  those  forgotten  days,  when  its  precious  waters 
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wcro  not  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  but  ' 
and  drawn  olT  by  careful  means  to  lertilii 
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tbe  ! 


This  stupendous  monument  of  tbc  wealth  and  industry 
of  some  forcner  race,  is  placed  on  ground  slightly  elevated 
above  the  districts  lying  between  it  and  the  sea,  which, 
in  a  direct  line,  may  be  distant  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles.  We  could  not  ascertain  exactly  what  was  the  pre- 
cise elevation,  but,  from  the  remains  of  trenches,  sluices, 
and  other  contrivances  for  drawing  off  and  distributing 
the  water,  it  appeared  that  the  fall  in  the  ground  mus 
have  been  sufficient  to  enable  the  husbandmen  to  irrigat 
the  fields  at  pleasure;  though,  to  our  eyes,  no  inclinalio} 
could  be  perceived.  Tlie  Jake  itself  is  now  greatly  di 
mini.shed  in  extent,  from  the  dilapidations  in  its  "  bund,' 
or  retaining  embankment,  but  still  it  stretches  over  man; 
square  miles  oi  area.  On  three  sides  it  is  confined  by 
the  swelling  nature  of  the  ground,  and  it  is  only  on  thi 
fourth  that  any  extensive  artificial  means  have  been  re 
sorted  to  for  confining  the  water.  At  this  place,  acrosi 
a.  flat  broad  valley,  there  has  been  thrown  a  huge  em 
bankment,  constructed  chiefly  of  oblong  stones,  many  of 
them  as  big  as  a  sofa,  extending  in  a  zig-zag  lii 
veral  miles.  At  some  places  it  rises  to  the  height  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  the  courses  of  stone  being  laid 
above  one  another  with  considerable  regularity,  this 
great  retaining  wall  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic 
flight  of  steps,  and  being  crowned  at  top  by  an  irregulai 
Jiiie  of  tall  trees,  it  breaks  the  sky-line  beyond  the  lake 
in  a  manner  extremely  picturesque.  Here  and  there  la. 
teral  gaps  bclween  the  hills  occur  in  the  other  sides,  ali 
pf  whieli  arc  filled  up  with  similar  embankments. 

Near  one  end  of  the  principal  wall  we  could  distinctly 
trace  the  ruins  of  a  considerable  tower,  beneath  which  tlie 
great  timncl  or  ontlet  used  for  tapping  the  lake  most 
probably  passed.  It  is  said  that  some  early  European 
settlers,  a  century  or  two  ago,  impressed  with 
that  treasure  was  hid  in  this  building,  had  torn  it  down 
to  get  at  the  gold  beneath.  I  remember  believing  this  a 
the  time,  and  abusing  the  Dutch  accordingly,  althougl 


Is  between  the  remotest  and  the  most  recent 
geological  phenomena  shall  be  ascertained  with  as  much 
precision  as  the  velocity  of  light,  or  the  complicated  mo- 
ons of  the  moon.  The  precise  epochs  of  these  occur- 
ences may,  indeed,  like  tlie  actual  distance  of  the  fixed 
tars,  verv  long  continue  to  baffle  human  investigation; 
ut  even  these  will  probably  yield  at  last  to  the  researches 
f  laborious  man,  and  become  as  simple,  and  as  easy  of 


like  cvide; 


ad  been  adduced  to  substantiate 


the 


practical  application,  as  the 
perplexing  theory  of  the  tidej 


gravitation. 


the 


CH.'VPTER  III. 


On   the 


ing  of  the   18th  of  November,  1812,  we 
ajesty's  ship  Illustrious,  from  the  magnfi- 


,  in  travelling  over  India,  and  other 
counlries  which  h:id  changed  hands  repeatedly,  that  tl 
poor  predecessors  of  the  e.\isting  rulers  were  very  coi 
yeniont  persons  upon  wliose  shoulders  to  rest  the  exti 
blame  of  deeds  which  would  not  bear  the  light.    It  is  pos- 
sible  enough,  that  the  early  Dutch  settlers  may  have  de- 
molished the  tower  in  question,  but  they  could  hardly  be 
so  silly  as  to  expect  to  find  treasure  iii  the  foundation. 
Tije  true  treasure  at  that  spot — and  hence,  probably,  the 
report  and  the  misconception — consisted  in  the  enriching 
property  of  the  water,  judiciously  saved  and  applied  to 
the  grounds  on  a  lower  level.     All  this  appears  so  ob- 
vious, that  one  is  lost  in  conjecturing  what  motives  could 
induce  any  people  to  take  the  trouble  to  destroy  so  noble 


Nothing  appears  to  1 


hich  the 


1  of  the  age  in  ' 
work  lu  question  was  r.-iscd  ;  and,  indeed,  tlie  course  oJ' 
vegetation  is  there  so  rapid,  that,  without  considerable 
care  and  many  allowances,  no  safe  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  external  appearances.  The  exposed  faces  of  the 
stones  seemed  greatly  weathered ;  but  on  turning  one  of 
them  round  by  means  of  poles,  we  could  distingnish  the 
marks  of  a  sharp-pointed  chisel — a  sight  which,  while  it 
really  told  nothing  of  dates,  was  enough  to  carry  the 
imagination  tiir  back  into  the  depths  of  time  lying  be- 
yond tradition,  and  respecting  which  we  know  nothing 
except  what  these  feeble,  but  distinct  evidences,  attbrd  us 
of  the  hand  of  man  having  actually  been  there. 

On  beholding  these  ancient  chisel  marks  at  Candelay 
in  Ceylon,  at  PiEstum  in  Italy,  or  at  Stonehenge  in  Eng. 
land,  of  whose  origin  and  history  all  trace  is  lost,  we  ex- 
perience a  sensation  akin  to  what  we  feel  on  examining 
the  fossil  remains  of  animals  in  the  strata  of  the  earth. 
There  is  no  need  of  further  evidence  than  that  of  our 
senses  to  satisfy  us  that  the  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes 
whicli  we  see  imbedded  in  the  rocks,  must  once  have 
been  aliyc  and  merry;  but  when,  and  where,  and  under 
wliat  circumstances,  are  questions  which  baffle  the  bold- 
est fancy.  It  may  have  been  a  million  years  ago,  or  ten 
hundred  millions  of  years— that  is  to  say,  we  know 
nothing  precisely  about  the  matter!  Such,  no  doubt,  is 
the  case  at  present.  We  know  well,  that  the  date  of  these 
phenomena  must  lie  beyond  certain  periods,  a,s  we  know 
that  the  fixed  stars  lie  beyond  certain  distances  from  the 
earth,  liul  I  am  willing  to  believe,  that  both  in  geology 
and  in  astronomy,  the  investigating  powers  of  man  will 
ally  penetrate  many  secrets  which  are  now  hid 
deeper  than  these ;  and  that  the  time  may  possibly 
day  corac,  when  the  rise,  progress,  and  relative  dates 


sailed, 

cent  harbour  of  Trincornalec.  In  attempting  to  get 
we  were  sadly  baflled  by  light  shifting  winds,  which 
knocked  us  about  irom  side  to  side  of  the  ent 
in  which,  unfortunately,  no  good  anchorage  is  to  be 
tbund,  owing  to  the  great  depth  of  water  and  the  rocky 
nature  of  the  ground.  This  serious  evil  of  a  rocky  hot. 
tom  is  now  almost  entirely  obviated  by  the  admirable 
invention  of  iron  cables,  when  the  water  is  not  too  deep. 
The  links  of  the  chain  merely  acquire  a  polish  by  their 
friction  against  the  coral  reefs  and  other  sharp  ledges, 
by  which  the  best  hempen  cables  of  past  times  would  be 
cut  through  in  ten  minutes. 

The  chain  cable,  however,  is  difiicult  of  management 
in  deep  water,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  soundings 
more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  fathoms.  Nothing 
tizsy  as  getting  the  anchor  to  the  bottom  in  such  ci 
it  is  the  "  facilis  descensus,"  with  a  vengeance  I  But 
when  the  anchor  is  to  be  pulled  up  again,  then  comes 
the  tug.  I  once  let  go  my  anchor  with  a  chain  cable  bent 
to  it  in  forty-five  fathoms,  without  having  calculated  on 
the  probable  effects  of  the  momentum.  Though  the 
cable  was  bitted,  all  the  stoppers  snapped  like  pack- 
thread ;  and  the  anchor,  not  content  with  shooting  to  the 
bottom  with  an  accelerated  velocity,  drew  after  it  more 
than  a  hundred  fathoms  of  chain,  in  such  fearful  stylo 
that  we  thought  tbe  poor  ship  must  have  been  shaken  to 
pieces.  The  noise  was  like  that  of  rattling  thunder,  and 
loud  that  it  was  impossible  to  hear  a  word ;  indeed  it 
s  even  difficult  to  speak,  from  the  excessive  tremour 
caused  by  the  rapid  and  violent  passage  of  the  links,  as 
the  cliain  leaped  or  rather  flew,  up  the  hatchway,  flash- 
g  round  the  bits,  and  giving  out  sparks  like  a  fire-work. 
Finally,  it  tore  its  way  out  at  the  hausc-hole,  till  the 
ble  had  probably  piled  itself  on  the  anchor  in  a 
pyramid  of  iron  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  inner  end 
of  the  cable  had  of  course  been  securely  shackled  round 
of  the  mainmast,  but  the  jerk  with  which  it  was 
brought  up,  made  the  ship  shake  from  end  to  end  as  if 
she  bad  bumped  on  a  rock,  and  every  one  fully  expected 
o  see  the  links  fly  in  pieces  about  the  deck,  like  chain- 
hot  fired  from  a  cannon.  It  cost  not  many  seconds  of 
ime  for  the  cable  to  run  out,  but  it  occupied  several 
hours  hard  labour  to  heave  it  in  again.  The  ordinary 
of  tlie  capstan,  full  manned,  scarcely  stirred  it ; 
the  last,  when  to  the  weight  of  chain  hanging 
ho  bows  there  came  to  be  added  that  of  the  anchor, 
necessary  to  apply  purchase  upon  purchase,  in 
to  drag  the  ponderous  mass  once  more  to   tlie 

When  wc  got  fairly  clear  of  the  harbour  of  Trincorna- 
lec, and  caught  the  monsoon,  we  dashed  along  shore 
briskly  enough  ;  and  having  rounded  the  south  point  of 
Ceylon,  well  named  or  called  Dondra  Head,  or  thunder 
cape,  we  paid  a  visit  to  Point  de  Galle,  celebrated  for  its 
breadfruit  and  cocoa-nuts.  We  then  passed  on  to  Co- 
lumbo,  the  capital  or  scat  of  government  of  the  island. 
Ceylon,  I  may  take  occasion  to  mentioii,  is  not  con- 
sidered by  onr  countrymen  of  the  East  to  be  in  India. 
We  stared  with  all  our  eyes  when  this  unexpected  inform- 
ation was  first  given  us,  and  fancied  our  merry  friends 
were  quizzing  us,  But  we  soon  learned  that  in  the  tech- 
nical language  of  that  country,  Ceylon  does  not  form  a 
part  of  India  ;  still  less  does  Sumatra,  Java,  or  any,  in- 
deed, of  the  islands  in  the  great  tropical  Archipelago ; 
and  far  less  still  is  China  talked  of  as  constituting  a  part 
of  India.  Newcomers  are,  of  course,  a  gopd  deal  per- 
plexed by  these  and  sundry  other  local  jieculiarities  in 
language  and  manners,  which  they  at  first  laugh  at  as  a 
good  joke,  then  ridicule  as  affected,  and  lastly  conform 
to  as  quite  natural  and  proper,  because  universally  ur 
derstood  amongst  those  whom  it  most  concerns. 

The  same  thing  takes  place,  I  believe,  in  the  tcchn 
calities  of  every  profession  as  much  contradistinguished 


from  ordinary  li.'c  as  that  of  the  British  in  India.  I  have 
seen  a  party  of  tourists  from  the  inland  counties  of  Eng- 
land prodigiously  tickled  at  Portsmouth,  on  going  afloat  to 
find  a  rope  called  a  sheet,  to  see  gigs  moving  about  with- 
out wheels,  and  to  hear  the  people  on  board  ship  talking 
of  saddles,  bridles,  bits  and  martingales  !  But  to  return 
East :  I  may  mention  that  the  term  India  is  con- 
fined, amongst  the  English  residents  there,  to  the  penin- 
of  Hindustan,  and  does  not  include  Ceylon,  probably 
from  that  island  being  immediately  under  the  kirig^s 
government,  and  not  a  part  of  the  company's  possessions. 
The  straits  of  Mr.lacca,  Sunda,  and  so  on,  together  with 
the  China  sea,  and  those  magnificent  groups  of  islands, 
the  Philippines  and  Moluccas,  are  all  included  in  the 
sweeping  term — "  To  the  eastward." 

At  almost  every  part  of  this  immense  range  I  found 
further  local  distinctions,  of  greater  or  less  peculiarity  and 
extent  according  to  circumstances.  At  one  place  I  was 
puzzled  by  hearing  the  name  of  a  whole  country  appro- 
priated to  a  single  spot.  At  Bombay,  for  example,  I  re- 
member it  was  the  custom,  at  a  certain  season  of  the 
year,  to  talk  of  going  to  the  Deccan,  which  word  properly 
includes  an  immense  region  consisting  of  many  pro- 
vinces ;  whereas  those  who  used  this  expression  meant, 
and  were  understood  to  express,  only  one  point  in  it — a 
little  watering  place.  Mere  local  words,  in  like  manner, 
come  to  have  a  much  more  expanded  signification.  The 
word  Ghaut,  I  believe,  means,  in  strictness,  a  pass  be- 
tween hills — and  hence,  some  bold  etymologists  pretend, 
comes  our  word  gate !  The  term,  however,  is  now  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  range  of  mountains  which  fringe  th3 


western  coast  of  India,  just  i 


the 


!  gigantic  Cordil- 


leras of  the  Andes  guard  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

I  remember  well,  that  one  of  the  most  striking  pccu- 
iaritios  to  a  stranger's  ear  on  landing  in  India,  was  the 
ppropriation  of  all  Europe  when  speaking  exclusively  of 
England — as  if  in  England  we  were  to  speak  of  Asia 
hen  we  meant  only  Calcutta  or  Madras.     If  you  ask  a 
lan  whether  that  is  a  "  Europe"  newspaper  which  he  is 
reading,   he  may  reply,  "No — it  is  the  Frankfort  Jour- 
Tiie  word   England,  or   English,  is  hardly  ever 
used.     Were  any  one  inadvertently  to  talk  of  having  on 
lair  of  English  shoes,  in   contradistinction,  we  shall 
ppose,  to  "  country  shoes,"  or  those  made  in  India,  the 
.stake  in  language  would  at  once  betray  his  being  a 
iffin.     He  ought  to  say  "  Em'ope  shoes."     The  use  of 
the  word  "employment,"  I  remember  also  thinking  quite 
strange  for  a  time.     In  other  countries  it  signifies  occu- 
pation or  actual  work  ;  but  in  India  it  means  exclusively 
being  in  office  under   government.     I  have  seen  some 
very  busy  fellows,    overwhelmed    with    business   from 
morning  till  night,  but  complaining  all  the  while  that 
they  had  "  no  employment." 

But  whether  Ceylon  be  in  India  or  not,  all  the  world 
knows  that  this  island  is  celebrated  for  precious  stones  ; 
indeed,  there  are  writers  who  belie\e  that  Blount  Ophir 
of  the  Scripture  is  .'idam's  Peak  of  Ceylon.  Be  this,  also, 
as  it  may,  our  ever-enterprising  and  active-minded  ad- 
miral. Sir  Samuel  Hood,  determined  to  bring  this  repu- 
tation to  the  proof;  and,  one  day  at  dinner  at  the 
governor's  table,  actually  announced  his  intention  of 
having  a  hunt  for  the  sapphires,  rubies,  tourmalines, 
cin-ysoberyls,  corundums,  and  so  on,  for  which  the  island 
lias  been  long  celebrated.  His  excellency,  with  the 
suavity  of  a  courteous  host,  smiled,  and  wished  the  ad- 
miral success.  Her  excellenc}',  the  governor's  lady, 
smiled,  too,  at  this  vain  fancy  of  the  admiral's,  and  ex- 
acted a  promise  of  a  ring  set  with  the  stones  which  the 
proposed  expedition  was  to  yield.  Even  the  well-bred 
aides-de-camp  and  the  knowing  secretaries  exchanged 
quizzical  glances  ot  the  admiral's  expense.  The  com- 
pany at  large  scarcely  knew,  as  yet,  wlictlicr  to  treat  so 
queer  a  proposal  as  a  joke  or  as  a  serious  affair.  Sir 
Samuel,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  quizzed  out  of  his 
purposes ;  and  he  therefore  begged  to  have  a  party  of 
workmen  sent  to  him  next  morning  to  accompany  him 
to  a  river  not  far  ofi",  along  the  banks  of  which,  he  had 
somewhere  heard  it  reported,  most  of  the  finest  stones  in 
Ceylon  had  been  found.  He  begged  also  that  each  of  the 
men  might  be  furnished  with  a  basket,  a  request  which 
naturally  produced  a  second  titter  ;  for  it  was  made  in 
such  a  tone  as  led  us  to  fancy  the  worthy  admiral  ex- 
pected to  collect  the  rubies  and  garnets  in  as  great  pro- 
fusion as  his  far-famed  predecessor,  Sinbad  the  Sailor, 
found  Ihem  in  the  Valley  of  Diamonds. 

His  precise  plan  he  kept  to  himself  till  he  reached  the 
river,  the  alluvial  strip  of  ground  bordering  which  was 
tbrmcd  chiefly  of  fine  gravel,  mixed  with  sand,  leaves, 
and  mud.  He  then  desired  the  njen  to  fill  their  baskets, 
and  to  carry  the  whole  mass,  just  as  they  picked  it  up, 
to  one  of  the  ship's  boats,  which  he  had  directed  to  meet 


him  at  the  landing  place.  This  cargo  of  dirt  and  rub- 
bish, on  its  reaching  tlie  ship,  was  put  into  a  largo  saci;, 
and  carefully  stowed  away,  as  the  admiral's  poulterer 
reported,  and  the  wliole  ship's  company  believed,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  inliabitants  of  the  hencoops — an  idea  not 
aturally  conceived,  for  it  is  precisely  with  «?uch  gravel 


that  fowls,  as  ( 


knows. 


'  supplied  J 


regularly  as  witli  food. 

Not  a  word  more  was  said  on  the  subject  at  Govern- 
ment-house, nor  on  board  the  ship,  till  a  couple  of  days 
after  we  had  left  Columbo,  when  the  adminil  ordered  iJie 
bag  of  gravel  into  his  cabin,  along  with  a  great  tub  of  water 
and  half  a  dozen  wash-deck  buckets.  The  v.'hole  stuff 
collected  on  shore  was  now  thoroughly  cleaned,  and 
when  only  the  gravel  remained,  it  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  small  portions,  and  laid  on  phitcs  and  dishes 
on  the  table  of  the  fore-cabin.  As  soon  as  all  was  ar- 
ranged, the  admiral,  who  superintended  the  operation, 

"  Send  for  all  the  young  gentlemen  in  the  ship,  and  let 
every  one  take  a  plateful  of  gravel  before  him,  to  catch 
what  jewels  he  can." 

Before  the  party  had  time  to  assemble,  the  delighted 
admiral  had  himself  discovered  in  his  own  dish  three  or 
four  small  garnets,  one  ruby,  and  several  small  crystals 
of  corundum.  By  the  aid  of  his  young  friends,  to  the 
astonishment  of  every  one,  a  collection  was  soon  made, 
which  afterwards  not  only  furnished  the  promised  ring 
to  the  governor's  lady,  but  made  half  a  dozen  others  of 
equal  beauty  and  perfect  purity  of  materials.  These  pre- 
cious stones  were  certainly  not  of  the  largest  dimensions; 
but,  for  all  that,  the  admiral,  as  he  was  wont  in  every 
thing  he  attempted,  completely  established  his  point. 

It  was  the  fashion  at  Columbo  to  dine  early,  say  at 
half-past  three  or  four,  in  order  to  command  the  whole 
evening  for  riding  or  lounging  about  in  the  open  air. 
The  grand  place  of  resort  in  those  days  was  a  sort  of 
esplanade  looking  to  the  soutli,  and  called,  if  1  recollect 
right,  the  "Galle  Face,"  from  being  turned  towards  Point 
de  Galle.  The  collection  of  people  in  the  evenings  at 
this  spot  afforded  pleasing  studies  for  every  eye.  All 
ranks  and  parties,  from  the  governor  to  the  lowest  cooly, 
appeared  to  be  assembled  to  see  the  sun  go  down  upon 
the  western  waters,  at  an  hour,  when  the  sea  breeze 
having  died  away,  the  surface  scarcely  showed  a  ripple. 
Multitudes  of  the  natives,  too,  not  only  of  the  island,  but 
of  many  parts  of  India  and  of  the  eastern  archipelago, 
drove  about  in  their  peculiar  conveyances,  hackeries  and 
bandies,  or  chose  to  be  carried  iji  palankeens.  Later  in 
the  night  came  the  governor's  parties  and  balls,  where 
only  the  Europeans  were  assembled,  and  where,  con- 
trary to  expectation,  we  generally  found  the  coolest  and 
most  airy  apartments.  Indeed,  it  is  only  in  cold  coun- 
tries that  one  meets  with  overheated  ball-rooms.  In 
India,  every  door  and  window  being  thrown  open,  a 
thorough  draught  sweeps  through  the  house ;  or,  if  it  be 
calm,  an  artificial  breeze  is  produced  by  the  waving  of  a 
dozen  punkahs  overhead,  and  every  thing  is  kept  fresh 
and  agreeable.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  ball-rooms  in 
that  country  being  choky  and  unwholesome,  as  they 
almost  invariably  are  in  cold  climates,  they  are  as  airy 
as  if  they  were  erected  on  the  open  esplanade. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  this  admirable  contrivance  of 
the  punkah,  which   is  merely  a  large  fan  suspended  to 
the  roof,  and  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
rooms  in  India,  is  not  only  a  purely  English  invention, 
but  is  very  modern.     It  was  first  devised  and  introduced 
by  the  Bengal  officers  who  served  with  Lord  Cornwallis 
in  the  war  of  I'Wysnre  against  Tippoo  in  1791-92.     The 
punkah  afterwards  became  general  under  the  Madras  and 
Bombay  presidencies,  but  not  for  some  time ;  and  it  w 
only  in  1811  they  were  introduced  by  the  English  in 
Java,  on  the  conquest  of  that  island.     I  believe  tho  n 
tives  of  India  have  not,  as  yet,  any  where  adopted  the 
fashion.     But   in  truth  the  Hindoos  are  wretchedly  be. 
hind  the  Europeans  in  every  article  of  real  lu.'iury,  for 
which   oil  their  noisy  pomp  and  tiuselly  show  is  b 
poor  substitute. 

This  and  many  other  devices  which  have  been  fa 
upon  by  the  ingenious,  wealthy,  and  luxurious  Euro- 
peans, to  counteract  the  heat  of  the  climate,  are 
cessful,  that,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  I  have  hardly 
ever  felt  the  temperature  of  India  seriously  oppressive, 
It  is  true  that  some  people  delight  in  hot  weather,  and 
suffer  so  much  from  cold,  that  they  consider  it 
point  of  honour  and  conscience  not  to  complain,  however 
high  the  thermometer  rises.  I  cordially  sympathise 
with  these  chilly  folks,  so  that  my  testimony  on  this  mat- 
ter is  not  the  best.  I  do  own,  indeed,  that  I  have  very 
often  experienced  a  most  disagreeable  allowance  of  heat 
when  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  on  duty,  either  in  a 
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boat,  or  when  keeping  watch  in  a  calm  on  the  burning 
quarter-deck  of  a   line-of-batlle  sliip.      In   spite  of  the 
nings  spread  fore    and  aft,  the  tierce    sun   of  those 
mates  will  make  his  power  felt.     But  as  the  evil  effects 
of  such  exposure   are  very  great,  every  discreet  coni- 
officer  will  take  tlie  utmost  pains  to  avoid  em- 
ploying his  officers  or  people  unnecessarily  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  a  period  when  the  hardiest  arc  the  most 
apt  to  suffer,  and  the  most  experienced  (paradoxical  as  it 
nay  appear)  generally  among  the  least  fitted  to  stand  the 
un  with  impunity. 

It  is  very  strange,  that  during  tlie  first  year,  and  in 
ome  cases  longer,  most  new  comers  are  hardly  consci- 
us  of  any  ill  effects  arising  from  the  influences  of  the 
un's  direct  rays ;  and  accordingly  they  walk  and  ride 
bout,  go  to  the  marshes  for  snipe-sbootino-,  bathe  in  the 
urf,  and  commit  all  sort  of  follj-,  not  only  without  incon- 
venience, but  with  much  real  enjoyment;  while  the  older 
hands  make  themselves  hoarse  with  preaching  to  these 
ffms  that  they   arc  guilty   of  suicide.     The  ruddy- 
cheeked  griffin,  in  his  turn,  laughs  and  quizzes  the  yel- 
-visaged  old   Indian,  and   having  trudged  off  to  the 
mps,  passes  the  whole  morning  up  to  the  knees  in 
er  so  industriously,  after  a  snipe,  that  he  is  brought 
home  at  three  or  four  o'clock  with   a  coup  de  solcil ! 
Even  if  ho  escapes  this  sudden  fate,  he  is  pretty  sure  to 
feel,  about  a  year  and  a  day  after  his  arrival,  a  severe 
twinge  in  his  right  shoulder,  a   pain  in  his  side,  and  all 
the  horrid  symptoms  of  the  fatal  liver  complaint. 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,  young  fcUov.-s,"  said  a  venerable 

m-dried  officer  to  some  of  these  gay  Johnny  Newcomes, 

you  shoot  all  day,  you  walk,  and  ride  about  in  the  sun; 

you  poke  along  the  streets  without  your  palankeens  ;  you 

play  cricket  on  the  esplanade  at  noon  ;  you  swill  Hodg- 

pale  ale,  claret,  and  sangaree,  till  you  drive  your- 

into  the  liver  complaint,  of  which  3'ou  die  ;  and 

then,  forsooth,  we  have  the  trouble  of  writing  home  to 

ur  friends  that  the  climate  did  not  agree  with  you  !" 

The  fact  is  simply  this  :  the  climate  of  India  will  cer- 

iiily  not  agree  with   those  who  are  utterly  careless 

about  it,  as  too  many  are,  and  will  give  it  no  fair  |)lay  : 

who,  from  peculiar  temperament,  are  predisposed  lo 

leases  incident  lo  great  heot ;  or,  lastly,  whose  diilies 

!  of  such  a  nature,  Ihat  whether  they  will  or  not,  (hey 


I  strike  into  the 

of  the  lower  sky,  t 

eyes,  the  dazzi 


ilhe 


ithc 
)  of  residen 


f  changing  their  place  of  residence  frequently.  The 
onstant  shilling  about  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  chief 
aufcs  of  the  superior  healthiness  of  seamen  in  India 
ver  fixed  residents  on  shore,  though  apparently  of  equal 
onstilutional  strength.  This  idea  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  of  most  European  troops  employed 
n  the  wars  of  India  being  comparatively  healthy,  how- 
ver  much  exposed  lo  the  sun,  when  in  active  senicc, 
nd  constantly  moving  from  one  encampment  lo  an- 

Bul  whether  on  shore  or  afloat,  it  seems  admitled  to 
be  of  the  greatest  importance  not  to  einplov  soldiers  or 
sailors  in  the  sun  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  public  service.  It  is  a  most  painful  thing,  therefore, 
and  exceedingly  destructive  to  tho  health  of  a  siiip's 
crew,  who  have  been  for  some  time  in  that  country, 
when  she  falls  under  the  command  of  an  inexperienced 
officer,  just  arrived  frosn  Europe,  and  who,  from  b(;ing 
himself  at  first  almost  entirely  insensible  to  the  dis- 
agreeable effect  of  tho  lieat,  considers  the  objections 
which  other  people  make  to  exposure  as  mere  fancies. 
Under  this  impression,  he  admits  of  no  difference  being 
made  in  the  hours  of  work,  but  employs  his  people  oloft, 
and  in  the  boats,  when  sailing  through  tho  Straits  of 
Sund;i,  or  moored  in  Madras  Roads,  with  as  much  un- 
concern as  if  he  were  navigating  the  British  Ciiannel, 
or  lying  snug  at  Spithead.  The  officers,  and  especially 
the  surgeon  remonstrate  in  vain ;  poor  Jack  of  course 
can  say  nothing ;  but  in  a  few  months,  or  it  may  be,  in 
a  few  weeks  or  days,  half  the  ship's  company  find  them- 
selves in  the  doctor's  list.  Many  die  of  dysentery,  others 
sink  under  the  liver  complaint,  and  the  slightest  cuts 
often  produce  locked  jaw  ;  while  many  more,  broken 
down  by  llio  climatp,  are  invalided  and  sent  home,  hav- 
ing become  useless  to  the  service  and  to  themselves  for 
lifi;!  A  judicious  captain,  under  exactly  similar  cir. 
cunistaiices,  will  not,  perhaps,  lose  a  man,  nor  need  his 
crew  be  broken  np  and  his  ship  rendered  unserviceable, 
From  half  past  nine  or  ten,  till  two  or  three  o'clock, 
an  officer  of  experience  and  consideration,  if  he  can 
help  it,  will  never  allow  a  seaman's  head  lo  appeal 
above  the  hammock-railing,  but  will  discover  some  em- 
ployment for  the  men  on  the  main  and  lower  decks.  II 
the  ship  be  at  anchor,  he  will  lay  out  a  line,  and  warj: 
the  ship  broadside  to  the  sea  breeze,  that  the  cool  aii 
may  sweep  freely  through  all  parts  of  the  decks,  anc 


render  every  tliii 
boats  will  be  sent 
interval ;  or  if  anv 
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eel,  and  wholesome.     No 
the  ship  during  that  fiery 


ays  right  I 


'  dtity  absolutely  reqi 
with   the  utmost    cxpedit 
getting  wet  by  a  shower 
lake  Ihein  shift  their  cloth 


nd  to 


iirds  to 


•  clothes  instantly, 
e  that  their  things 
ndred  other  lilllo 
)\vn  to  old  stagers, 


re  dry  and  clean.     TIk 
iccautions,  all  of  which  me  well  knc 
ughl  to  he  industriously  sought  afte 
nd  adopted  implicitly  and  at  once  with  "scrupulous  at- 
tention.    At  all  events,  the  officer  who  has  the  means 
of  enforcing  these  precautions,  and  yet  does  not  cliooso 
adopt  them,   has  much   to   answer  for  if  any  of  his 
ew  die  in  consequence  of  needless  exposure.     He  may 
ly  upon  it,  that  the  fatal  effects  of  a  hot  climate  on 
e  European  constitution,  unless  very  carefully  watch- 
!,  are  inevitable.     When   1   have  seen   regiments   re- 
duced to  mere  skeletons,  and  sliipsso  weakeped  in  their 
that  they  could  scarcely  weigh  ihe  anchor,  I  have 
ofleii  I  bought  of  Dr.  Jolin.soii'.s  graphic  description,  in 
paper  on  the  Falkland  Islands,  of  those  unseen  evils 
of  war   in  uncongenial  regions,  of  which  so    few  people 
n  high  latitudes  take  any  account :     "  By  which,"  says 
le  "  fleets  are  silently  dispeopled,  and  armies  sluggish- 
ly melted  away  I 

living  on  shore,   however,  and  who  possess 

the    means  of  purchasing  Ihe  ordinary  luxuries  of  an 

:al  life,  need  scarcely  ever  suffer  much  inconvcni- 

from  the  heat.     The  dress   of  Europeans,  which 

its  of  the  lightest  and  whitest  materials,  reflects  a 

great  part  of  tho   heal.     The  rooms  are  always  large 

and  airy,  without  carpets,  and  stuck  so  full  of  open  doors 

indows,   that  when    there  comes    the    slightest 

breath  of  wind  from  the  sea  it  is  sure  to  be  felt ;  but  all 

these  are  carefully  closed  up  when  the  air  is  hut.     Tho 

excluded  by  various  contrivances,  chiefly  by  a 

shady  verandah,  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  which  gener- 

lly  runs  quite  round  the   house,  so  liiat  no  direct  rays 

irlments.     And  the  painful  glare 

which  is  nearly  as  distressing  to 

reflection  from  bright  objects  on 

ground,   is  cut  off  bv  p.iinted  mats  made  of  split 

n    imported   from  China.      These   devices,  which 

;ely  intercept  the  wind,  effectually  prevent  the  ad- 

lon  of  more  light  than  is  absolutely  required.     In 

some  parts  of  India,  a  large  open  frame-work  is  placed 

g  position  against   the  top   of  the  verandah, 

on  the  ground  on  the  windward  side  of  tho 

lis   frame    being    covered   over    Ihickty,  but 

loosely,  with  a  layer  of  a  ;)eculiar  kind  of  sweet-scented 

rass,  called    I   think,   "  cuscus,"  is  kept  well  drenched 

ith  water.     The  process  of  evaporation  caused  by  the 

it  and  arid  wind  passing  through  Ihe  wet  matting  pro- 

rces  a  more  considerable  degree  of  cold  than  any  one 

ho   has   not  enjoyed    the   surpassing   luxury  of  these 

coolers,  or  tatties,  can  forin  any  conception  of.     1  have 

rd  it  said,   indeed,  that   ihe  damp  cool  air  which 

;ams  through   this  wall  of  grass,  though   tho   most 

delightful  thing  in  the  world  at  the  time,  is  apt  to  give 

colds,  stiff  necks,  and  the  whole  family  of  rheumatic 

twitches,  lo  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  catching  cold 

readily.     Bui  1  will  believe  none  of  these  stories  against 

the  exquisite  tatties,  under  the  lee  of  which  I  have  seen 

people  so  often  sitting,  gasping  for  breath  and  praying 

for  a  breeze ;  for  1  need  not  remark,  that  during  a  calm 

they  are  useless. 

Persons  long  accustomed  to  watch  those  periodical 
changes  in  the  wind,  which  occur  in  hot  climates  with 
such  wonderful  regularity  every  day,  can  ol'ten  tell,  by 
some  intuitive  consciousness,  not  capable  of  communi- 
cation to  inexperienced  senses,  almost  the  very  moment 
when  the  long  looked-for  sea  breeze  is  coming.  I  re. 
member,  at  Madras,  silting  one  day  in  the  inner  room 
of  a  friend's  bouse,  who  liad  been  my  school-fellow  a 
dozen  years  before — now,  alus  !  nearly  twenty  years  in 
his  grave.  He  was  telling  me  of  his  quickness  of  per- 
ception in  this  matter,  as  we  sat  baking  and  stewing  in 
what  is  called  a  garden-house  on  theftfar-famed  Choultry 
I'lain.  My  friend's  quickness  of  sight  beat  that  of  the 
pig's,  (who,  every  one  knows,  can  see  the  wind,)  for  ho 
declared  he  could  sec  the  calm,  and,  calling  me  to  Iho 
verandah,  pointed  out  this  wonderful  sight.  The  whole 
landscape  appeared  to  have  given  way,  like  molten  sil- 
ver,  under  the  heat,  and  to  bo  moving  past  more  like  a 
troubled  stream  than  the  solid  ground.  The  trees  and 
shrubs  seen  under  a  variety  of  refractions,  through  dif- 
ferently heated  strata  of  air,  seemed  all  in  violent  mo- 
lion,  though  probably  not  one  leaf  of  the  highest  cocoa- 
nut  tree,  nor  a  single  blade  of  the  lowest  grass,  stined 
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in  reality.  The  buildings  in  Iho  distance  looked  as  if 
their  foundations  had  been  removed,  while  the  shattered 
and  broken  walls  danced  to  and  fro,  as  if  under  the  in- 
fluence of  soni3  magical  principles  of  attraction  and 
repulsion;  whilst  many  patches  of  imaginary  water— 
the  celebrated  "  mirage"  of  the  desert — floating  whet^e 
no  water  could  have  existed,  mocked  our  siglit  in  this 
fantastic  landscape. 

Not  a  human  being  was  then  to  bo  seen.  Tho  blue- 
skinned  buffaloes,  and  the  queer  looking  Indian  bullocks 
with  humps  on  their  shoulders,  squeezed  themselves 
under  the  skirts  of  the  aloe  and  bamboo  hedges.  Others, 
pre-eminently  happy,  poor  beasts  !  in  order  to  escape 
tho  intolerable  misery  of  the  mosquitoes,  immersed 
tiiemselves  in  the  muddy  tanks  or  ponds,  beneath  the 
surface  of  which  they  contrived  to  hide  every  part  of 
their  bodies  e.i;ccpt  the  top  of  their  nostrils,  with  jusl 
as  much  of  their  eyes  as  they  could  keep  clear  by  the 
brush  of  their  eye-lids.  Even  our  native  bearers,  who 
in  general  seem  marvclously  indifferent  to  the  sun,  had 
lifted  tho  palankeens  into'lhe  shade,  and  with  their 
wrappers  over  tlioir  heads,  lay  sleeping  about  the  steps 
of  the  verandah  in  the  coolest  corners  tliey  could  find. 
I  tried  first  one  chair  then  another  j  then  flung  myself 
on  a  cane-bottomed  sofa,  seeking  for  rest,  but  all  in  vain. 
I  next  stretched  myself  flat  on  my  back  on  tho  polished 
chunam  floor,  directly  under  the  punkah,  with  my 
white  jacket  thrown  open,  neck.clolh  castaway,  and 
collar  unbuttoned.  It  was  still  to  no  purpose  !  The 
more  moves  I  made,  the  worse  became  the  oppression 
of  the  heat  ;  and,  for  once  in  my  life,  1  had  very  nearly 
confessed  that  it  might  possibly  be  rather  too  Iiot— 
when,  just  in  time  to  save  my  credit  for  consistency 
my  friend  clapped  his  hands  and  exclaimed,  "  Here 
comes  the  sea-breeze!  1  see  it!  I  feel  it!  I  hoar  it! 
Huzza  for  your  life  !"  I,  however,  could  see  nothing, 
nor  feel  any  thing;  yet  it  was  evident  that  all  the  ex- 
perienced men  of  the  party  did.  The  bearers  stationed 
to  cast  water  on  tho  tatties  had  already  commenced 
their  operations,  and  a  slight  touch  of  the  aromatic  per- 
fume of  the  delicious  cuscus  began  to  pervade  llic  room. 
On  walking  towards  the  opening  between  two  of  the 
tatties,  and  looking  towards  the  sea,  1  could  distinctly 
perceive  tho  intermediate  scenery  settling  into  its  natu- 
ral position  by  the  more  uniform  arrangement  of  the 
various  strata  of  air  forming  the  medium  through  which 
tho  objects  were  viewed. 

I  believe  all  the  curious  phenomena  of  the  mirage  are 
easily  explained,  upon  the  supposition,  that  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  the  lower  stratum  of  air  may  become 
actually  lighter  than  those  which  arc  next  above  it. 
The  effect  of  this  will  he  obvious  to  those  who  have  at- 
tended to  the  subject  of  atmospherical  refraction,  the 
usual  effect  of  which,  as  every  one  knows,  is  to,  elevate 
objects,  or  make  them  seem  higher  tiian  they  really  arc, 
But  the  unusual  effect,  or  that  caused  by  the  contact  uf 
hot  ground  rendering  the  lowest  portion  of  tho  air  spe- 
cifically lighter  than  the  superincumbent  layers,  is  to 
make  high  objects  seem  to  tho  eye  lower  than  they 
really  arc.  Thus,  what  we  fancy  to  be  water  between 
two  ridges  of  sand  higlily  heated,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  portion  of  the  clear  sky,  the  rays  from  which,  in  pass- 
ing tiirougli  the  intermediate  atmosphere,  having  en- 
tered the  warm  and  rarefied  sttatum  in  contact  with  the 
sand,  are  refracted  to  the  eye  in  a  manner  which  im- 
presses on  the  sense  of  vision  an  image  of  the  sky ;  and 
this  BO  closely  resembles  the  surface  of  still  water,  that 
the  deception  becomes  at  times  quite  complete.  The 
tendency  of  the  colder  and  heavier  air  above  to  mix 
with  that  which  is  hotter  and  lighter  beneath  it,  is  of 
course  very  considerable  :  the  consequence  is,  that  near 
the  line  of  contact  of  tho  two   media,  there  occurs  an 
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itermixture  of  air  diffeii 


ity,  and   therefore 


refractive  power.  Hence  overy  object  viewed  through 
this  troubled  or  heterogeneous  part  of  the  atmosphere 
must  inevitably  seem  broken,  distorted,  and  in  motion. 

Dr.  Wollaston,  who  was,  I  conceive,  tho  first  to  ex- 
plain all  these,  and  many  other  attendant  phenomena, 
has  also,  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  suggested  several 
popular  experiments  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  theory. 
(See  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1800.)  One  is, 
to  place  some  water,  or  clear  syrup,  in  a  square  phial, 
and  then  add  spirits  of  wine,  or  any  other  fluid  of  a  dif- 
ferent specific  gravity,  taking  care  not  to  allow  them 
to  intermix  too  suddenly,  but  to  arrange  matters  so 
that  the  adjustment  may  take  place  gradually.  Objects 
viewed  through  the  phial,  as  the  intermixture  takes 
place,  will  undergo  inversions  and  other  variations  in 
form  and  position  similar  to  those  of  Iho  mirage. 

In   tho  sleeping   apartments  of  India,   great  care  is 


taken  to  secure  coolness.  The  beds,  which  are  always 
large  and  hard,  arc  generally'placcd  as  nearly  as  may  be 
in  tlie  very  middle  of  the  apartment,  in  the  line  of  the 
treest  thorough  draught  which  open  doors  and  open 
windows  can  command.  I  speak  now,  of  course,  of  the 
beds  of  men  who  live  in  single  blessedness.  In  other 
cases  a  simple  contrivance  has  been  devised,  which,  if 
it  does  render  the  sleeping-room  a  little  less  airy  than 
that  of  the  free  and  solitary  bachelor,  nevertheless  ac- 
complishes a  good  deal,  and  secures  all  the  properties. 
Tlie  door,  which  is  shut,  has  its  upper  half  cut  away,  so 
that  the  air  enters  freely  above ;  and  the  windows,  also, 
being  high,  arc  always  left  open. 

Round  each  bed  is  suspended  a  gauze  curtain,  with- 
out which  sleep  would  be  as  effectually  murdered  as 
ever  it  was  by  any  tragedy  king.  For  if  even  one  vil- 
lanous  mosquito  contrives  to  gain  admission  into  your 
fortress,  you  may,  for  that  night,  bid  good-bye  not  only 
to  sleep,  but  to  temper,  and  almost  to  health.  I  defy 
the  most  resolute,  the  most  serene,  or  the  most  robust 
person  that  ever  lived  between  the  tropics,  to  pass  i 
whole  night  in  bed,  within  the  curtain  of  which  asingl 
invader  has  entered,  and  not  to  be  found,  when  the 
morning  comes,  in  a  high  fever,  with  every  atom  of  h 
patience  exhausted.  Temper,  under  such  circumstance 
is  really  out  of  the  question  ;  the  most  placid  creature 
on  earth,  even  old  Uncle  Toby  himself,  would  bo  driver 
into  a  rage  ! 

The  process  of  getting  into  bed  in  India  is  one  requir 
ing  great  dexterity,  and  not  a  little  scientific  engineer 
ing.  As  the  curtains  are  carefully  tucked  in  close 
under  the  mattress,  all  round,  you  must  decide  at  what 
part  of  the  bed  you  choose  to  make  your  entry.  Ilav- 
ing  surveyed  the  ground,  and  clearly  made  up  your 
mind  on  this  point,  you  take  in  your  right  hand  a  kind 
of  brush  or  switch,  generally  made  of  a  horse's  tail;  or, 
if  you  be  tolerably  expert,  a  towel  may 'answer  the  pur- 
pose. With  your  left  hand  you  then  seize  that  part  of 
the  skirt  of  the  curtain  which  is  thrust  under  the  bedding 
at  the  place  you  intend  to  enter,  and,  by  the  light  of  the 
cocoa-nut-oil  lamp  (which  burns  on  the  floor  of  every 
bed-room  in  Hindustan)  you  first  drive  away  the  mos- 
quitoes from  your  immediate  noighbouihood,  by  whisk- 
ing round  your  horse-tail :  and,  before  proceeding 
further,  you  must  be  sure  you  have  effectually  driven 
the  enemy  back.  If  you  fail  in  this  matter,  your  repose 
is  effectually  dashed  for  that  night ;  for  these  confound- 
ed animals — it  is  really  difficult  to  keep  from  swearing, 
even  at  the  recollection  of  the  villains,  though  at  the 
distance  of  ten  thousand  miles  from  them — these  well- 
eursed  animals,  then,  appear  to  know  perfectly  well 
what  is  going  to  happen,  and  assemble  with  the  vigour 
and  bravery  of  the  flank  companies  appointed  to  head  a 
storming  party,  ready  in  one  instant  to  rush  into  the 
breach,  careless  alike  of  horse-tails  and  towels.  Let  it 
be  supposed,  however,  that  you  have  successfully  beat- 
en back  the  enemy.  You  next  promptly  form  an  open- 
ing, not  a  hair's  breadth  larger  than  your  own  person, 
into  which  you  leap,  like  harlequin  through  a  hoop,  or, 
to  borrow  Jack's  phrase,  "as  if  the  devil  kicked  you  on 
end  !"  Of  course,  with  all  the  speed  of  intense  fear, 
you  close  up  the  gap  through  which  you  have  shot  your- 
self into  your  sleeping  quarters. 

If  all  these  arrangements  have  been  well  managed, 
you  may  amuse  yourself  for  a  while  by  scoffing  at,  and 
triumphing  over  the  clouds  of  baffled  mosquitoes  outside, 
who  dash  themselves  against  the  meshes  of  liie  net,  -in 
vain  attempts  to  enter  your  sanctum.  If,  however,  for 
your  sins,  any  one  of  their  number  has  succeeded  in 
entering  the  place  along  with  yourself,  ho  is  not  such 
an  ass  as  to  betray  his  presence  while  you  are  flushed 
with  victory,  wide  awake,  and  armed  with  the  means  of 
his  destruction.  Far  from  this,  the  scoundrel  allows 
you  to  chuckle  over  your  fancied  great  doings,  and  to 
lie  down  with  all  tho  complacency  and  fallacious  securi- 
ty of  your  conquest,  and  under  the  entire  assurance  of 
enjoying  a  tranquil  night's  rest.  Alas  for  such  pre- 
sumptuous hopes  I  Scarcely  have  you  dropped  gradually 
from  these  visions  of  the  day  to  tho  yet  more  blessed 
visions  of  the  night,  and  tho  last  faint  effort  of  your  eye- 
lids has  been  quite  overcome  by  the  gentlo  pressure  of 
sleep,  wheu  iu  deceitful  slumber  you  hear  something 
like  the  sound  of  trumpets. 

Straightway  your  imagination  is  kindled,  and  you  fan- 
cy  yourself  in  the  midst  of  a  fierce  fight,  and  struggling, 
not  against  petty  insects,  but  against  armed  men  and 
thundering  cannon  !  In  tho  excitement  of  the  mortal 
conflict  of  your  dream,  you  awake  not  displeased,  may- 
hap, to  find  that  you  are  safe  and  snug  in  bed.  IJut  in 
tho   next  instant  what  is  your  dismay,  when  you  [are 


again  saluted  by  the  odious  notes  of  a  mosquito  close  at 
your  ear  !  The  perilous  fight  of  the  previous  dream,  in 
which  your  honour  had  become  pledged,  and  your  life 
at  hazard,  is  all  forgotten  in  the  pressing  reality  of  this 
waking  calamity.  You  resolve  to  do  or  die,  and  not  to 
sleep,  or  even  attempt  to  sleep,  till  you  have  finally 
overcome  the  enemy.  Just  as  you  have  made  this  man- 
ly resolve,  and  in  order  to  deceive  the  foe,  have  pretend- 
ed to  bo  fast  asleep,  the  wary  mosquito  is  again  heard, 
circling  over  you  at  a  distance,  but  gradually  coming 
nearer  and  nearer  in  a  spiral  descent,  and  at  each  turn 
gaining  upon  you  one  inch,  till,  at  length,  he  almost 
touches  your  ear,  and,  as  you  suppose,  is  just  about  to 
settle  upon  it.  With  a  sudden  jerk,  and  full  of  wrath, 
you  bring  up  your  hand,  and  give  yourself  such  a  box 
on  the  ear  as  would  have  staggered  the  best  friend  you 
have  in  the  world,  and  might  have  crushed  twenty 
thousand  mosquitoes,  had  they  been  there  congregated. 
Being  convinced  that  you  have  now  done  for  him,  you 
mutter  between  your  teeth  one  of  those  satisfactory 
little  apologies  for  an  oath  which  indicate  gratified  re- 
venge,  and  down  you  lie  again. 

In  less  than  ten  seconds,  however,  the  very  same  felon 
whom  you  fondly  hoped  you  had  executed,  is  again 
within  hail  of  you,  and  you  can  almost  fancy  there  is 
scorn  in  the  tone  of  his  abominable  hum.  You,  of 
course,  watch  his  motions  still  more  intently  than  be- 
fore, but  only  by  the  ear,  for  you  can  never  see  him. 
We  shall  suppose  that  you  fancy  he  is  aiming  at  your 
left  hand  ;  indeed,  as  you  are  almost  sure  of  it,  you  wait 
till  he  has  ceased  his  song,  and  then  you  give  yourself 
another  smack,  which,  I  need  not  say,  proves  quite  as 
fruitless  as  the  first.  About  this  stage  of  the  action  you 
discover,  to  your  horror,  that  you  have  been  soundly  bit 
in  one  ear  and  in  both  heels,  but  when  or  how  you  can- 
not tell.  These  wounds,  of  course,  put  you  into  a  fine 
rage,  partly  from  the  pain,  and  partly  from  the  insidious 
manner  iu  which  they  have  been  inflicted.  Up  you 
spring  on  your  knees — not  to  pray,  heaven  knows ! — 
but  to  fight.  You  seize  your  horse's  tail  with  spiteful 
rage,  and  after  whisking  it  round  and  round,  and  crack- 
ing it  in  every  corner  of  the  bed,  you  feel  pretty  certain 
you  must  at  last  have  demolished  your  friend. 

In  this  unequal  warfare  you  pass  the  live-long  night, 
alternately  scratching  and  cuffing  yourself^— fretting 
and  fuming  to  no  purpose — feverish,  angry,  sleepy,  pro- 
voked, and  wounded  in  twenty  different  places! 

At  last,  just  as  the  long-expected  day  begins  to  dawn, 
you  drop  off,  quite  exhausted,  into  an  unsatisfactory, 
heavy  slumber,  during  which  your  triumphant  enemy 
banquets  upon  your  carcass  at  his  convenient  leisure. 
As  the  sun  is  rising,  the  barber  enters  the  room  to  re- 
move your  beard  before  you  step  into  the  bath,  and  you 
awaken  only  to  discover  the  bloated  and  satiated  monster 
clinging  to  the  top  of  your  bed — an  easy,  but  useless, 
and  inglorious  prey  ! 

CHAPTER  IV. 


The  canoes  of  Ceylon,  as  far  as  I  remember,  are  not 
described  by  any  writer;  nor  have  1  met  with  many 
professional  men  who  are  aware  of  their  peculiar  con- 
straction,  and  of  the  advantages  of  tho  extremely  elegant 
principle  upon  which  they  are  contrived,  though  capa- 
ble, I  am  persuaded,  of  being  applied  to  various  purposes 
of  navigation. 

Among  the  lesser  circumstances  v/hich  appear  to  form 
characteristic  points  of  distinction  between  country  and 
country,  may  be  mentioned  the  headdress  of  the  men, 
and  the  form  and  rig  of  their  boats.  An  endless  variety 
of  turbans,  sheepskin  caps,  and  conical  bonnets,  distin- 
guish the  Asiatics  from  the  "Topee  Wallas"  or 
hat-wearers  of  Europe  ;  and  a  still  greater  variety  exists 
amongst  the  boats  of  different  nations.  My  purpose 
just  now,  however,  is  to  speak  of  boats  and  canoes 
alone;  .and  it  is  really  most  curious  to  observe,  that 
their  size,  form,  cut  of  sails,  description  of  oar  and  rud- 
der, length  of  mast,  and  so  on,  are  not  always  entirely 
regulated  by  the  peculiar  climate  of  the  locality,  but 
made  to  depend  on  a  caprice  which  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for.  The  boats  of  some  countries  are  so  extremely 
ticklish  or  unstable,  and  altogether  without  bearings, 
that  the  smallest  weight  on  one  side  more  than  on  tho 
other  upsets  them.  This  applies  to  the  canoes  of  the 
North  American  Indian,  wliich  require  considerable 
practice,  even  in  the  smoothest  watej,  to  keep  them  up- 
ight ;  and  yet  the  Indians  cross  immense  lakes  in  them, 
Ithough  tho  surface  of  those  vast  sheets  of  fresh  water 
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is  often  as  rough  as  that  of  any  salt  sea.  The  waves, 
it  is  true, are  not  so  long-  and  high;  but  they  arc  very 
awkward  to  deal  will),  from  their  abruptness  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  tliey  got  up  when  a  breeze  sets  in. 

On  those  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States 
where  the  seasons  are  alternately  very  fine  and  very 
rough,  our  ingenious  friends,  the  Americans,  have  con- 
trived a  sot  of  pilot  boats,  which  are^he  delight  of  every 
sailor.  This  description  of  vessel,  as  the  name  implies, 
must  always  be  at  sea,  as  it  is  impossible  to  toll  when 
her  services  may  be  required  by  ships  steering  in  for 
the  harbour's  mouth.  Accordingly,  the  Baltimore  clip- 
pers and  the  Now  York  pilots  defy  the  elements  in  a 
style  which  it  requires  a  long  apj)renticeship  to  the  dif- 
ficulties and  discomforts  of  a  wintry  navigation  in  a 
stormy  latitude,  duly  to  appreciate.  In  the  fine  weather, 
smooth  water,  and  light  winds  of  summer,  these  pilot- 
boats  skim  over  tho  surface  with  the  ease  and  swiftness 
of  a  swallow,  apparen 
their  prettily  formed 
bear  the  immense  load  of  snow-white  canvass  swelling 
above  them,  and  shooting  them  along  as  if  by  magic, 
when  every  other  vessel  is  lost  in  the  calm,  and  when 
even  taunt-masted  ships  can  barely  catch  a  breath  ol 
air  to  fill  their  sky-sails  and  royal  studding.saila.  They 
are  truly  "  water  witches ;"  for,  while  they  look  so  deli- 
cate and  fragile  that  one  feels  at  fir-st  as  if  tho  most 
moderate  breeze  must  brush  them  from  the  face  of  the 
ocean,  and  scatter  to  the  winds  all  their  gay  drapery — 
they  can  and  do  defy,  as  a  matter  of  habit  and  choice, 
the  most  furious  gales  with  which  the  rugged  "sea- 
board" of  America  is  visited  in  February  and  March. 

I  have  seen  a  pilot-boat  off  Now  York,  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  a  calm,  with  all  her  sails  set,  lying  asleep  on  the 
water,  which  had  subsided  into  such  perfect  stillness 
that  we  could  count  the  seam  of  each  cloth  in  the  mirror 
beneath  her,  and  it  became  difficult  to  tell  which  was 
the  reflected  image — which  the  true  vessel.  And  yet, 
within  a  few  hours,  I  have  observed  the  same  boat,  with 
only  her  close-reefed  foresail  set — no  one  visible  on  her 
decks — and  the  sea  running  mountains  high,  threaten- 
ing to  swallow  her  up.  JVevertlieless,  the  beautiful 
craft  rose  as  buoyantly  on  the  back  of  the  waves  as  any 
duck,  and,  moreover,  glanced  along  their  surface,  and 
kept  so  good  a  wind,  that,  ere  long,  she  shot  ahead  and 
•weathered  our  ship.  Before  the  day  was  done,  she  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  tho  mast-head  to  wind- 
ward, though  we  had  been  labouring,  in  tho  interval, 
under  every  sail  we  could  possibly  carry  without  risk 
of  the  masts. 

The  balsas  of  Peru,  the  catamarans  and  masullah 
boats  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  the  flying  proas  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  have  all  been  described  before, 
and  their  respective  merits  dwelt  upon  by  Cook,  Van- 
couver, LTlIoa,  and  others.  Each  in  its  way,  and  on  its 
proper  spot,  seems  to  possess  qualities  which  it  is  dilficult 
to  communicate  lo  vessels  similarly  constructed  at  a 
distance.  The  boats  of  each  country,  indeed,  may  be 
saidjo  possess  a  peculiar  language,  understood  only  by 
the  natives  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belong;  and, 
truly,  the  manner  in  which  the  vessels  of  some  regions 
behave,  under  the  guidance  of  their  respective  masters, 
seems  almost  to  imply  that  the  boats  themselves  are 
gifted  with  animal  intelligence.  At  all  events,  their 
performance  never  fails  to  excite  the  highest  profes- 
sional admiration  of  those  whom  experience  has  rendered 
familiar  with  the  difliculties  to  be  overcome. 

Long  acquaintance  with  the  local  tides,  winds,  cur- 
rents, and  other  circumstances  of  the  pilotage,  and  the 
constant  pressure  of  necessity,  enable  the  inhabitants  of 
each  particular  spot  to  acquire  such  masterly  command 
over  their  machinery,  that  no  new  comer,  however  well 
provided,  or  however  skilful  generally,  can  expect  to 
cope  with  Ihem.  Hetice  it  arises,  that  boats  of  a  man- 
of-war  arc  found  almost  invariably  inferior,  in  some 
respects,  to  those  of  the  port  at  which  she  touches. 
The  effect  of  seeking  to  adapt  our  boats  to  any  one  par- 
ticular place,  would  be  to  render  them  less  serviceable 
upon  the  whole.  After  remaining  some  time  at  a  place 
we  might  succeed  in  occasionally  outsailing  or  outrow- 
ing  the  natives;  but  what  sort  of  a  figure  would  our 
boats  cut  at  the  next  point  lo  which  the  ship  might  be 
ordered — say  a  thousand  miles  farther  from,  or  nearer 
to,  the  equator,  where  all  the  circumstances  would 
inevitably  be  found  totally  different  from  what  they 
were  at  the  last  port?  We  should  have  to  change 
again  and  again,  losing  time  at  each  place,  and  probably 
not  gaining,  after  all,  any  of  the  real  advantages  which 
the  natives,  long  resident  on  the  spot,  alono  know  the 
art  of  applying  to  practice. 


It  has  been  somewhere  remarked,  that  when  the 
human  framo  is  compared  with  that  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals, it  is  found  that,  while  in  swiftness  it  is  beaten  by 
one,  in  scent  by  another,  in  strength  by  a  third,  yet 
does  it  contain  by  far  the  most  admirable  and  varied 
combination  of  all  those  qualities  severally  possessed  by 
the  unintellectual  animals.  Thus  man,  upon  the  whole, 
is  far  better  fitted  than  any  of  them  for  enduring  the 
boundless  varieties  of  climate  which  distinguish  the 
different  quaiters  of  the  globe,  and  for  bringing  into 
useful  eftbrt  those  inherent  energies,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  with  which  he  is  gifted,  and  which  in  the  end 
render  him  the  undisputed  master  of  all  other  living 
things.  So  it  is  (to  compare  great  things  with  small) 
in  the  case  of  the  boats  of  ships  of  war  which  arc  most 
ingeniously  contrived  to  be  useful  in  all  climates,  in  all 
seas,  on  every  coast,  and  at  all  times  and  seasons.  It  is 
true  they  seldom,  if  ever,  match  the  boats  of  the  ports  at 
which  they  anchor,  either  in  sailing  or  in  rowing.  But 
they  are  invariably  found  to  accomplish  these  purposes 
well  enough  for  real  service,  besides  securing  many 
other  advantages  which  the  local  boats  cannot  com- 
mand. They  are  likewise  suSiciently  well  adapted  to 
all  seas  and  all  weathers,  and  can  either  carry  heavy 
loads  or  sail  quite  light.  They  are  so  strongly  built 
that  they  can  take  the  ground  without  injury,  and  yet 
are  not  so  heavy  as  to  be  troublesome  iii  handling. 
While  they  are  strong  enough  to  bear  the  firing  of  a 
cannon  in  their  bow,  they  are  capacious  enough  to  carry 
water  casks  or  provisions,  or  to  disembark  troops,  with- 
out being  inconveniently  cumbersome  when  stowed  on 
the  booms,  or  suspended  from  the  quarters.  Like  the 
hardy  sailors  who  man  them,  they  are  rough  and  ready 
for  any  service,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  at  any  moment 
they  may  be  required. 

It  is  not  likely  that  wo  shall  ever  essentially  improve 
the  build  or  equipment  of  our  boats;  but  it  must  always 
be  useful  to  seafaring  men  lo  become  acquainted  with 
such  practical  devices  in  seamanship  as  have  been  found 
lo  answer  well,  especially  if  they  seem  capable  of  being 
appropriated  upon  occasions  which  may  possibly  arise 
in  the  course  of  a  service  so  infinitely  varied  as  that  of 
the  navy.  It  is  partly  on  this  account,  and  partly  as  a 
matter  of  general  curiosity,  that  I  tliink  some  mention 
of  tho  canoes  of  Ceylon,  and  the  balsas  of  Peru,  may 
interest  many  persons  for  whom  ordinary  teehnicalitios 
possess  no  charm.  At  least  there  appears  to  bo  an  ori- 
ginality and  neatness  about  both  these  contrivances, 
and  a  correctness  of  principle,  which  we  are  surprised 
to  find  in  connection  with  perfect  simplicity,  and  an  ab- 
sence of  that  collateral  knowledge  which  we  are  so  apt 
to  fancy  belongs  only  to  more  advanced  stages  of  civili- 
sation and  philosophical  instruction. 

The  hull  or  body  of  the  Ceylonese  canoe  is  formed, 
like  that  of  Robinson  Crusoe's,  out  of  the  trmik  of  a 
single  tree,  wrought  in  its  middle  part  into  a  perfectly 
smooth  cylinder,  but  slightly  flattened  and  turned  up  at 
both  ends,  which  are  made  exactly  alike.  It  is  hollowed 
out  in  the  usual  way,  but  not  cut  so  much  open  at  tup  as 
we  see  in  other  canoes,  for  considerably  more  than  half 
of  the  outside  part  of  the  cylinder  or  barrel  is  left  entire, 
with  only  a  narrow  slit,  eight  or  ten  inches  wide,  above. 
If  such  a  vessel  were  placed  in  the  water  it  would  pos- 
sess very  little  stability,  even  when  not  loaded  with  any 
weight  on  its  upper  edges.  But  there  is  built  upon  it  a 
set  of  wooden  upper  works,  in  the  shape  of  a  long  trough, 
extending  from  end  to  end ;  and  the  top-heaviness  of  this 
addition  to  the  hull  would  instantly  overturn  the  vessel, 
unless  some  device  were  applied  to  preserve  its  upright 
position.  This  purpose  is  accomplished  by  means  of  an 
out-riggcr  on  one  side,  consisting  of  two  curved  poles,  or 
slender  but  tough  spars,  laid  across  the  canoe  at  right 
angles  to  its  length,  and  extending  to  the  distance  of 
twelve,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  feet,  where  they  join  a 
small  log  of  buoyant  wood,  about  half  as  long  as  the 
canoe,  and  lying  parallel  to  it, with  both  its  ends  turned 
up  like  the  toe  of  a  slipper,  to  prevent  its  dipping  into  the 
waves.  The  inner  ends  of  these  transverse  poles  are  se- 
curely bound  by  thongs  to  the  raised  gunwales  of  the 
canoe.  The  out-riggcr — which,  it  may  be  useful  to  bear 
in  mind,  is  always  kept  to  windward — acting  by  its 
weight  at  the  end  of  so  long  a  lever,  prevents  the  vessel 
from  turning  over  by  the  pressure  of  the  sail;  or,  should 
the  wind  shift  suddenly,  so  as  to  bring  the  sail  a-back, 
the  buoyancy  of  the  floating  log  would  prevent  the  canoe 
from  upsetting  on  that  side  by  retaining  the  out-rigger 
horizontally. 

So  far  the  ordinary  purpose  of  an  out-rigger  is  an- 
swered; but  there  are  other  ingenious  things  about  these 
most  graceful  of  all  boats,  which  seem  worthy  of  the  at- 


tention of  professional  men.  The  mast,  which  is  very 
taunt,  or  lofty,  supports  a  lug-sail  of  immense  size,  and  is 
stepped  exactly  in  midships,  that  is,  at  the  same  distance 
from  both  ends  of  the  canoe.  The  yard,  also,  is  slung 
precisely  in  the  middle;  and  while  tho  tack  of  the  sail  is 
made  fast  at  one  extremity  of  the  hull,  the  opposite 
corner,  or  clew,  to  which  the  sheet  is  attached,  hauls  aft 
to  the  other  end.  Shrouds  extend  from  the  mast-head  to 
the  gunwale  of  the  canoe;  besides  which,  slender  back- 
stays are  carried  to  the  extremity  of  the  out-rigger;  and 
these  ropes,  by  reason  of  their  great  spread,  give  such 
po\yerful  support  to  the  mast,  though  loaded  with  a  pro- 
digious sail,  that  a  very  slender  spar  is  suflicient.  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  some  of  these  canoes  are  fitted  with 
two  slender  masts,  between  which  the  sail  is  triced  up, 
without  a  yard. 

The  method  of  working  the  sails  of  these  canoes  is  as 
follows.  They  proceed  in  one  direction  as  far  as  may  be 
deemed  convenient,  and  then,  without  going  about,  or 
turning  completely  round  as  we  do,  they  merely  change 
the  stern  of  the  canoe  into  the  head,  by  shifting  the  tack 
of  the  sail  over  to  leeward,  and  so  converting  it  into  the 
sheet — while  the  other  clew,  being  shifted  up  to  wind- 
ward, becomes  the  tack.  As  soon  as  these  changes  have 
been  made,  away  spins  the  litttle  fairy  bark  on  her  new 
course,  but  always  keeping  the  same  side,  or  that  on 
which  the  out-rigger  is  placed  to  windward.  It  will  be 
easily  understood  that  the  pressure  of  the  sail  has  a  ten- 
dency to  lift  the  weight  at  the  extremity  of  the  out- 
rigger above  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  sailing  along, 
therefore,  the  log  just  skims  the  tops  of  the  waves,  but 
scarcely  ever  buries  itself  in  them,  so  that  little  or  no  in- 
tcruption  to  the  velocity  of  the  canoe  is  caused  by  the 
out-rigger.  When  the  breeze  freshens  so  much  as  to  lift 
the  weight  higher  than  the  natives  like,  one,  and  some- 
times two  of  them,  walk  out  on  the  horizontal  spars,  so 
as  to  add  their  weight  to  that  of  the  out-rigger.  In  order 
to  enable  them  to  accomplish  this  purpose  in  safety,  a 
"  man  rope,"  about  breast  high,  extends  over  each  of 
the  spars  from  the  mast  to  the  backstays. 

Of  all  the  ingenious  native  contrivances  for  turning 
small  means  to  good  account,  one  of  the  most  curious, 
and,  under  certain  circumstances,  perhaps  the  most  use- 
ful, is  the  Balsa,  or  raft  of  South  America,  or,  as  it  is 
called  on  some  parts  of  the  coast,  the  catamaran.  This 
singular  vessel  is  not  only  very  curious  in  the  eyes  of 
persons  who  have  attended  at  all  to  such  things  as  ama- 
teurs, but  is  calculated  also  to  furnish  some  useful  hints 
to  professional  seamen.  The  simplest  form  of  the  raft,  or 
balsa,  is  that  of  five,  seven,  or  nine  large  beams  of  a  very 
light  wood — say  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  long — arranged 
side  by  side,  with  the  longest  spar  placed  in  the  centre. 
These  logs  arc  firmly  held  together  by  cross  bars,  lash- 
ngs,  and  stout  planking  near  the  ends.  They  vary  from 
fifteen  to  twenty,  and  even  thirty  feet  in  width.  I  have 
Guayaquil  of  an  immense  size,  formed  of 
logs  as  large  as  a  frigate's  fore-mast.  These  are  intended 
conveying  goods  to  Paita,  and  other  places  along 
shore.  The  balsa  generally  carries  only  one  large  sail, 
which  is  hoisted  to  what  we  call  a  pair  of  sheers,  formed 
by  two  poles  crossing  at  the  top,  where  they  are  lashed 
together.  It  is  obvious,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  step 
mast  securely  to  a  raft  in  the  maimer  it  is  done  in  a 
ship.  It  is  truly  astonishing  to  see  how  fast  these  sin- 
gular vessels  go  through  the  water;  but  it  is  still  more 
how  accurately  they  can  be  steered, 

like  any  ordinary  i 

The  method  by  which  the  balsas  are  directed  in  their 

urse  is  extremely  ingenious,  and  is  that  to  which  I 
should  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  sailors,  not  merely 

a  matter  of  curiosity  (although  on  this  score,  too,  it 
certainly  has  great  interest,)  but  chiefly  from  its  practi- 
cal utility  in  seamanship.  No  officer  can  tell  how  soon 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  place  his  crew  on  a  raft,  should 
his  ship  be  wrecked ;  and  yet,  unless  he  has  been  previ- 
ously made  aware  of  sorae'method  of  steering  it,  no  pur- 
pose may  be  answered  but  that  of  protracting  the  misery 
of  the  people  under  his  charge.  We  all  recollect  the 
horrid  scenes  which  took  place  on  the  raft  which  left  the 
French  frigate  M^duse,  on  the  coast  of  Afirica,  in  1816 ; 
and  yet  it  is  perfectly  obvious,  from  the  state  of  the  wind 
and  weather,  that  if  any  one  of  that  ill-fated  party  had 
been  aware  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  South  Ame- 
rican balsas  are  steered,  they  might  easily  have  reached 
the  land  in  a  few  hours,  and  all  the  lives,  so  horribly 

crificed,  might  have  been  saved. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  simple,  or  more  easy 
of  application,  than  the  South  American  contrivance. 
Near  both  ends  of  the  centre  spar  there  is  cut  a  perpen- 
dicular slit,  about  a  couple  of  inches  wide  by  one  or  two 
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feet  in  length.  Into  each  of  these  holes  is  a  broad  plank, 
called  Guaras  by  the  natives,  inserted  in  such  a  way 
that  it  may  be  thrust  down  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet ;  or,  at  pleasure,  it  may  be  drawn  up  entirely.  The 
slits  are  so  cut,  that,  when  tlie  rail  is  in  motion  tljc 
edges  of  these  planks  shall  meet  the  water ;  or,  in  mathe- 
matical language,  their  planes  are  parallel  with  the 
length  of  the  spars.  It  is  clear,  that  if  both  the  guaras 
be  thrust  quite  down,  and  there  held  fast  in  a  perpendi- 
cular direction,  they  will  ofler  a  broad  surface  towards 
the  side,  and  thus,  by  acting  like  the  Iceboards  of  a  river 
barge,  or  the  keel  of  a  ship,  prevent  tlie  balsa  from  drift- 
ing sidewise  or  dead  to  leeward.  But  while  these 
gaaras  serve  the  purpose  of  a  keel,  they  also  perform 
the  important  duty  of  a  rudder,  the  rationale  of  wliich 
every  sailor  will  understand,  upon  considering  the  ef- 
fect which  must  follow  upon  pulling  up  either  the  guara 
in  tlie  bow  or  that  in  the  stern.  Suppose,  when  the  wind 


?xainple,  it  is  generally  easy  for  a  k 
pick  up  her  anchor  with  her  own  boats ;  bi 
imes  happen  thut  the  launch  and  other  la 
)e  stove,  and  then  it  may  prove  of  conscqi 
low  a  heavy  anchor  can  be  weighed  w 
■d  all. 

Wc  happened,  in  his  majesty's  ship  ]\ 
ipon  the  Coleroon  shoal,  off  the  mouth  of 
)f  that  name,  about  a  hundred  miles  soi 
!\.fter  laying  out  a  bower  anchor,  and  hi 
jff,  we  set  about  preparing  the  boats  to  v 


1  the  beam,  the  foi 


up 


to  dril't  to  lc( 


tlie  raft  will  instanlly  have  a 
ward  from  the  absence  of  the  lateral  support  it  pre- 
viously received  from  its  guara  or  keel  at  the  bow ;  or, 
in  sea  language,  the  balsa  will  immediately  "fall  off," 
and  in  time  sjie  will  come  right  before  the  wind.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  if  the  foremost  guara  be  kept  down 
while  the  sternmost  one  is  drawn  up,  the  balsa's  liead, 
or  bow,  will  gradually  come  up  towards  the  wind,  in 
consequence  of  that  end  retaining  its  hold  of  the  water 
by  reason  of  its  gnara,  while  the  stern  end,  being  reliev- 
ed from  its  lateral  support,  drifts  to  leeward.  Thus,  by 
judiciously  raising  or  lowering  one  or  both  the  guaras, 
tlie  raft  may  not  only  be  steered  with  the  greatest  nicety, 
but  may  be  tacked  or  wore,  or  otherwise  directed,  with 
a  degree  of  precision  which  appears  truly  wonderful  to 
those  who  see  it  for  the  first  time  ;  nor  is  this  contrivanc 
less  a  subject  of  admiration  after  the  principles  hav 
been  studied. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  sensation  produced  in  a  ship 
commanded,  one  evening  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  as  vv 
steered  towards  the  roadstead  of  Payta,  so  celebrated  i 
Anson's  voyage,  and  beheld  an  immense  balsa  dashiii 
out  before  the  land  wind,  and  sending  a  snowy  wreat 
of  foam  before  her  like  that  which  curls  up  before  th 
bow  of  a  frigate  in  chase.  As  long  as  she  was  ke| 
before  the  wind,  we  could  understand  this  in  some  d( 
greo;  but  when  she  hauled  up  in  order  to  round  th 
point,  and  having  made  a  stretch  along  shore,  proceeded 
to  taek,  we  could  scarcely  believe  our  eyes.  Had  tl: 
celebrated  Flying  Dutchman  sailed  past  us,  our  wond( 
could  Imrdly  have  been  excited  more. 

In  Ulloa's  interesting  voyage  to  South  America,  a  mi- 
nute account  is  given  of  the  balsa,  which  I  recommend 
to  the  attention  of  professional  men.  He  winds  up  in 
these  words  :— 

"  Had  this  method  of  steering  been  sooner  known  in 
Europe,  it  might  have  alleviated  the  distress  of  many  a 
shipwreck,  by  saving  numbers  of  lives  ;  as  in  1730,  the 
Cenoesa,  one  of  his  majesty's  frigates,  being  lost  on  the 
Vibora,  the  ship's  company  made  a  raft ;  but  committing 
tlieinselves  to  tlie  waves  without  any  means  of  directing 
their  course,  they  only  added  some  melancholv  minutes 
to  their  existence."— Mto,  book  iv.  chap.  9. 

I  have  lately  seen  a  model  of  a  raf\  devised  some  years 
ago,  expressly  in  imitation  of  the  South  American  balsa, 
by  Rcar.Admiral  Sir  Frederick  Mailbnd,  K.  C.  B.,  to 
be  made  out  of  the  spare  spars  with  which  every  ship  of 
war  is  supplied.  He  proposes  to  form  each  of  the  guaras, 
or  steering  boards,  of  two  of  the  ship's  company's  mess 
tables  joined  together  by  gratings  and  planks.  But  he 
sees  no  reason  why  tlicse  should  be  limited  in  number, 
and  thinks  that  they  might  perhaps  be  usefully  distributed 
along  the  entire  leivgth  of  tlie  centre  spar,  so  as  effect  u- 
ally  to  prevent  leeway  or  drift.  In  this  manner.  Sir 
Frederick  is  of  opinion  that  a  raft,  capable  of  carrying  a 
whole  ship's  crew,  might  be  navigated  for  a  considerable 
distance  with  ease  and  security..  And  I  am  glad  to  find 
myself  anticipated  by  an  authority  deservedly  so  high 
with  the  profession,  in  this  practical  illustration  of  an 
idea  that  has  appeared  to  me  extremely  feasible,  from 
the  first  moment  I  saw  the  Peruvian  balsas. 

It  will  generally  be  found  well  worth  an  officer's  at- 
tention to  remark  in  what  manner  the  natives  of  any 
coast,  however  rude  they  may  be,  contrive  to  perform 
difBcult  tasks.  Sucli  things  may  be  very  simple  and 
easy  for  us  to  execute,  when  wc  have  all  the  appliances 
and  means  of  our  full  equipment  at  command  ;  but  as 
circumstances  may  often  occur  to  deprive  us  of  many  of 
those  means,  and  thus,  virtually,  to  reduce  ua  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  natives,  it  becomes  of  consequence  to  ascer- 
tain how  necessity,  the  venerable  mother  of  invention, 
has  taut'lit  people  so  situated  to  do  the  required  work. 
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■■eigh  it  in  the 
f  Porto  Novo, 
who  had  come  off  to  our  assistance  with  a  fleet  of  canoes 
sir  Samuel  Hood,  tliat  it  might 
be  a  good  opportunity  to  try  the  skill  of  the  natives,  who 
■e  celebrated  for  their  expertness  in  raising  great 
ghts  from  the  bottom.  The  proposal  was  one  which 
delighted  the  admiral,  who  enjoyed  every  tiling  that  was 
w.  He  posted  himself  accordingly  in  his  barge  near 
z  spot,  but  he  allowed  the  task  to  be  turned  over  en- 
ely  to  the  black  fellows,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  sup- 
plied with  ropes,  spars,  and  any  thing  else  they  required 
tlie  ship.  The  officers  and  sailors,  in  imitation  of 
■  chief,  clustered  themselves  in  wondering  groups  in 
rigging,  in  the  chains,  and  in  the  boats,  to  witness 
itrange  spectacle  of  a  huge  bower  anchor,  wcigliing 
ly  four  tons,  rai.^ed  off  the  ground  by  a  set  of  native 
rmcn,  possessed  of  no  canoe  larger  than  the  smallest 
board. 
The  master-attendant  stood  interpreter,  and  passed 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  ship  and  thi 
of  operations — not  to  direct,  but  merely  to  signify  what 
things  the  natives  required  for  their  purpose.  They 
first  begged  us  to  have  a  couple  of  spare  topmasts  and 
topsail-yards,  with  a  number  of  smaller  spars,  such  as 
top-gallant-masts  and  studdingsail  booms.  Out  of  these 
they  formed,  with  wonderful  speed,  an  exceedingly  neat 
cylindrical  raft,  between  two  and  three  feet  in  diameter. 
They  next  bound  the  whole  closely  together  by  lashings, 
and  tilled  up  all  its  inequalities  with  capstan-bars,  hand- 
spikes, and  other  small  spars,  so  as  to  make  it  a  compact 
smooth,  and  uniform  cylinder  from  end  to  end.  Nothing 
could  be  more  dextrous  or  seaman-like  than  the  style  ir 
which  tliese  fellows  swam  about  and  passed  tlie  lashings 
in  fact,  they  appeared  to  be  as  much  at  home  in  the 
water  as  our  sailors  were  in  the  boats  or  in  the  rigging 
A  stout  seven-inch  hawser  was  now  sent  down  by  tbt 
buoy-rope,  and  the  running  clinch  or  noose  formed  oi 
its  end,  placed  over  the  flue  of  the  anchor  in  tlie  usua 
way.  A  couple  of  round  turns  were  then  taken  with  tli< 
hawser  at  the  middle  part  of  the  cylindrical  raft,  aftei 
it  had  been  drawn  up  as  tight  as  possible  from  the  an 
ciicr.  A  number  of  slew  ropes,  I  think  about  si.xty  oi 
seventy  in  all,  were  next  passed  round  the  cylinder  seve 
ral  times,  in  the  onposite  direction  to  the  round  turn; 
taken  with  the  hawser. 

Upwards  of  a  hundred  of  the  natives  now  mounted  thi 
raft,  and,  after  dividing  themselves  into  pairs,  and  taking 
hold  of  the  slew  ropes  in  their  hands,  pulled  them  up  a; 
tight  as  they  could.  By  this  effort  they  caused  the  cylin 
der  to  turn  round  till  its  further  revolutions  were  stopped 
by  tl;e  increasing  tightness  of  the  hawser,  which  wai 
wound  on  the  cylinder  as  fast  as  the  slew  ropes  wen 
wound  off  it.  When  all  the  ropes  had  been  drawn  equally 
light,  and  the  whole  party  of  men  had  been  ranged  aloi 
the  top  in  an  erect  posture,  with  their  faces  all  turned 
one  way,  a  signal  was  given  by  one  of  the  principa 
fives.  At  this  moment  the  men,  one  and  all,  still  g: 
iiig  their  respective  slew  ropes  firmly  in  their  hands, 
without  bending  a  joint  in  their  whole  bodies,  fell  si 
tancously  on  their  backs,  flat  on  the  water  !  The  effect 
of  this  sudden  movement  was  to  turn  the  cylinder  a  full 
quadrant,  or  one  quarter  of  a  revolution.  This,  of  course 
bronght  a  considerable  strain  on  the  hawser  fixed  to  thi 
anchor.  On  a  second  signal  being  given,  every  alternati 
pair  of  men  gradually  crept  up  the  spars  by  means  o 
their  slew  ropes,  till  one  half  of  the  number  stood  onei 
more  along  tlie  top  of  the  cylinder,  while  the  other  half 
of  the  party  still  lay  flat  on  the  water,  and  by  their  weight 
prevented  the  cylinder  rolling  back  again. 

When  the  next  signal  was  given,  those  nati 
had  regained  their  original  position  on  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  threw  themselves  down  <  nee  more,  while  thosi 
vvho  already  lay  prostrate  gathered  in  the  slack  of  thcii 
slew  ropes  with  the  utmost  eagerness  as  the  cylinder  re 
volved  another  quarter  of  a  turn.  It  soon  became  evi 
dent  that  the  anchor  had  fairly  begun  to  rise  oft"  the 
ground,  for  the  buoy-rope,  which  at  first  had  been  bowsed 
taught  over  the  stern  of  our  launch,  became  quite  slacli 
But  Sir  Samuel  would  not  allow  his  people  in  the  launcl 
to  assist  the  natives,  as  he  felt  anxious  to  see  whetlicr  u 


they  could  accomplish  single-handed  what  they  had 
srtaken.  Accordingly,  the  slack  of  the  buoy-rope 
Ely  was  taken  in  by  the  launch's  crew, 
forget  liow  many  successive  efforts  were  made  by 
natives  before  the  anchor  was  lifted ;  but  in  the  end 
;rtainly  was  raised  completely  oft'  the  ground  by  their 
■tions  alone.  The  natives,  however,  complained  of 
difficulty  being  much  greater  than  tliey  had  expect- 
ed or  had  ever  encountered  before,  in  consequence  of  the 
:eat  size  of  our  anchor.  In  fact,  when  at  length  they 
id  wound  the  hawser  on  the  cylinder  so  far  that  it  ear- 
ed the  full  weight,  the  whole  number  of  the  natives  lay 
retched  on  the  water  in  a  horizontal  position,  apparently 
laid  to  move,  lest  the  weight,  if  not  uniformly  distri- 
buted  amongst  them,  might  prove  too  great,  and  the  an- 
or  drop  again  to  the  bottom  by  the  returning  revolu- 
ms  of  the  cylinder. 

When  this'was  explained  to  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  he  er- 
red the  people  in  the  launch  to  bowse  away  at  the  buoy- 
pe.     Tliis  proved  a  most  seasonable  relief  to  tlie  poor 
fives,  who,  hoviever,  declared,  that  if  it  were  required, 
they  would  go  on,  and  bring  up  the  anchor  fairly  to  the 
water's  edge.     As  the  good-natured  admiral  would  not 
lit  this,  the  huge  anchor,  cylinder,  natives,  launch, 
and  all,  were  drawn  into  deep  water  where  the  ship  lay. 
The  master  attendant  now  explained  to  the  natives  that 
tlicy  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  continue  lying  flat 
and  still  on  the  water,  till  the  people  on  board  the  ship, 
by  heaving  in  the  cable,  should  bring  the  anchor  to  the 
bows,  and  thus  relieve  them  of  their  burden.  The  officer 
of  the  launch  also  was  instructed  not  to  slack  the  buoy, 
rope  till  the  cable  had  got  the  full  weight  of  the  anchor, 
and  the  natives  required  no  farther  help. 

Nothing  could  be  more  distinctly  given  than  these 
orders,  so  that  I  cannot  account  for  the  panic  which 
seized  some  of  the  natives  when  close  to  the  ship.  What- 
ever was  the  cause,  its  effect  was  such  that  many  of  them 
let  go  their  slew-ropes,  and  thus  cast  a  disproportionate 
shore  of  burden  on  the  others,  whose  strength,  or  rather 
weight,  proving  unequal  to  counterpoise  the  load,  the 
cylinder  began  to  turn  back  again.  This  soon  brought 
the  whole  strain,  or  nearly  the  whole,  on  the  stern  of  the 
launch,  and  had  not  tlie  tackle  been  smartly  let  go,  she 
must  have  been  drawn  under  water  and  swamped.  The 
terrified  natives  now  lost  all  self-possession,  as  the  mighty 
anchor  shot  rapidly  to  the  bottom.  The  cylinder  of 
course  whirled  round  with  prodigious  velocity  as  the 
hawser  unwound  itself,  and  so  suddenly  had  the  catastro- 
phe occurred,  that  many  of  the  natives,  not  having  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  let  go  their  slew-ropes,  held  fast  and 
were  of  course  whisked  round  and  round  several  times, 
alternately  under  water  beneath  the  cylinder  and  on  the 
top  of  it,  not  unlike  the  spokes  of  a  coach-wheel  wanting 
the  rim. 


Tlie  admiral  was  in  the  greatest  alarm,  lest  some  of 
these  poor  fellows  should  get  entangled  with  tlie  ropes 
and  be  drowned,  or  be  dashed  against  one  another,  and 
beaten  to  pieces  against  the  cylinder.  It  was  a  great  re- 
lief, therefore,  to  find  that  no  one  was  in  the  least  degree 
hurt,  though  some  of  the  natives  had  been  soused  most 
soundly,  or,  as  the  Jacks  said,  who  grinned  at  the  whole 
affair,  "  keel-hauled  in  proper  style." 

In  a  certain  sense,  then,  this  experiment  may  be  said 
to  have  failed  ;  but  enough  was  done  to  show  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  method,  which,  under  the  following  modifi- 
cations proposed  by  our  great  commander — who  was  one 
of  the  best  sai  ors  that  ever  swam  the  ocean— I  have  no 
doubt  might  be  rendered  exceedingly  effective  on  many 

"  In  the  first  placf,"  said  Sir. Samuel,  "you  must  ob- 
serve, youngsters,  that  this  device  of  the  natives  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  floating  windlass,  where  the  buoy- 
ant power  of  the  timber  serves  tlie  purpose  of  a  support 
to  the  axis.  The  men  fixed  by  the  slcw-ropes  to  the 
cylinder  represent  the  handspikes  or  bars  by  which  the 
windlass  is  turned  round,  and  the  hawser  takes  the  place 
of  the  cable.  But,"  continued  he,  "  there  appears  to  be 
no  reason  why  the  cylinder  should  be  made  equally  large 
along  its  whole  length ;  and  were  I  to  repeat  this  experi 
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to  be  passed,  of  a  smgie  topmast,  wliile  I 
ut  the  ends  of  my  cylinder  or  raft  to  three 
1  diameter.  In  this  way  a  great  increase 
Id  evidently  be  gained  by  those  who  work- 
ipes.  In  the  next  place,"  said  the  admiral, 
at  either  the  buoy-rope,  or  another  hawser 
to  the  anchor,  as  a  '  preventer,'  ought  to  be 
the  middle  part  of  the  cylinder,  but  in  the 
tion  to  that  of  the  weighing  hawser.  This 
r  should  be  hauled  light  at  the  end  of  each 
artcr  turn  gained  by  tlie  men.   If  this  were 
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done,  all  tendency  in  the  cylinder  to  turn  one  way  more 
than  the  other  would  be  prevented  ;  for  each  of  the  haw- 
sers would  bear  an  equal  share  of  tlie  weight  of  tlie  an- 
chor,  and  being  wound  upon  the  raft  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, would  of  course  counteract  each  other's  tendency 
to  slew  it  round.  The  whole  party  of  men,  instead  of 
only  one  half  of  tliem,  might  then  mount  the  spars;  and 
thus  their  united  strength  could  be  exerted  at  each  effort, 
and  in  perfect  security,  against  the  formidable  danger  of 
the  cylinder  whirling  back  by  tlio  anclior  gaining  the 
mastery  over  them,  and  dropping  again  to  t!ie  bottom. 
But  without  using  their  clumsy,  tliough  certainly  very 
ingenious,  machinery  of  turning  men  into  handspikes, 
I  think,"  said  he,  "  we  niiglit  construct  our  floating 
windlass  in  such  a  way  that  a  set  of  small  spars,  stud- 
ding-sail booms,  for  instance,  might  be  inserted  at  righl 
angles  to  its  length,  like  the  bars  of  a  capstan,  and  these, 
if  swilled  together,  could  be  worKcd  from  the  boats,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  any  one  going  into  the  water." 

While  speaking  of  the  de.\terity  of  the  natives  of  India, 
I  may  mention  a  feat  which  interested  us  very  much. 
A  strong  party  of  hands  from  tlie  ship  was  sent  one  day 
to  remove  an  anchor,  weighing  seventy-five  hundred- 
weight, from  one  part  of  Bombay  dock-yard  to  another, 
but,  from  the  want  of  some  place  to  attach  their  tackle 
to,  they  could  not  readily  transport  it  along  the  wharf. 
Various  devices  were  tried  in  vain  by  the  sailors,  whose 
strength,  if  it  could  have  been  brought  to  bear, 
have  proved  much  more  than  enough  for  the  task.  In 
process  of  time,  no  doubt,  they  would  have  fallen  upon 
some  method  of  accomplishing  their  purpose  ;  but  while 
they  were  discussing  various  projects,  one  of  the  su|)er 
intendents  said,  he  thougiit  liis  party  of  native  coolies  oi 
labourers  could  lift  the  anchor  and  carry  it  to  any  part 
of  the  yard.  This  proposal  was  received  by  our  John 
nies  with  a  loud  laugh ;  for  the  numbers  of  the  native; 
,  did  not  much  exceed  their  own,  and  the  least  powerful 
of  the  seamen  could  readily,  at  least  in  liis  ovvi 
tion,  have  demolished  half-a-dozen  of  the  strongest  of 
these  slender-limbed  Hindoos. 

To  work  they   went,  however,  while  Jack  looked  o 
with  great  attention.     Their  first  operation  was  to  lay 
jib-boom  horizontally,  and  nearly  along  the  shank  of  the 
anchor.     This  being  securely  lashed  to  the  shank  and 
also  to  the  stock,  the  whole  length  of  the  spar  w 
ed  at  right  angles  by  capstan  bars,  to  the  ends  of  which 
as  many  handspikes  as  there  was  room  for  were  lashed 
also   at  right  angles.     In  this  way,  every  cooly  of  the 
party  could  obtain  a  gfjod  hold,  and  e-xert  his  strength  to 
tlie  greatest  purpose.     I  forget  how  many  natives  wei 
applied  to  this  service ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  very  fe 
minutes  their  preparations  being  completed,  the  ponde 
ous  anchor  was  lifted  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  i 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  British  seamen,  who 
cheered  the  black  fellows,  and  patted  them  on  the  back 
as  they  trotted  along   the  wharf  with  their  load,  which 
appeared  to  oppress  them  no  more  than  if  it  had  been  the 
jolly-boat's  grapnel ! 


CHAPTER  V. 


From  Ceylon  we  proceeded  after  a  time  to  Madras 
roads,  where  we  soon  became  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  outs  and  ins  of  the  celebrated  surf  of  that  place 
This  surf,  after  all,  is  not  really  higher  than  many  which 
one  meets  with  in  other  countries ;  but  certainly  it  is  the 
highest  and  most  troublesome  which  exists  as  a  perma- 
nent obstruction  in  front  of  a  great  commercial  city 
The  restless  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  man,  how. 
ever,  have  gone  far  to  surmount  this  difBeulty  ;  and  now 
the  passage  to  and  from  tiie  beach  at  Madras  offers  hardly 
any  serious  interruption  to  the  intercourse.  Still,  it  is 
by  no  means  an  agreeable  operation  to  pass  through  the 
surf  under  any  circumstances  ;  and  occasionally,  during 
the  northeast  monsoon,  it  is  attended  with  some  degree 
of  danger.  For  the  first  two  or  three  times,  I  remembei 
thinking  it  very  good  sport  to  cross  the  surf,  and  sym 
pathised  but  little  with  the  anxious  expressions  of  somi 
older  hands  who  accompanied  me.  The  boat,  the  boat- 
men, their  curious  oars,  the  strange  noises  they  made, 
and  the  attendant  catamarans  to  pick  up  the  passengers 
if  the  boat  upsets,  being  all  new  to  my  eyes,  and  pai-ticu- 
larly  odd  in  themselves,  so  strongly  engaged  my  atten- 
tion, that  I  had  no  leisure  to  think  of  the  danger  till  the 
boat  was  cast  violently  on  the  beach.  The  very  first 
time  I  landed,  the  whole  party  were  pitched  out  heels 
over  head  on  the  shore.  I  thought  it  a  mighty  odd  way 
of  landing;  but  supposing  it  to  be  all  regular  and  proper, 
I  merely  muttered  witli  the  sailor  whom  the  rarec  show- 


man blew  into  the  air, — "  What  the  devil  will  the  fellows 
next  ?"  and  scrambled  up  tlie  wet  sand  as  best  I  might. 
The  nature  of  this  risk,  and  the  metliods  adopted  by 
the  natives  to  prevent  accidents,  are  easily  described. 
The  surf  at  Madras  consists  of  two  distinct  lines  of 
breakers  on  the  beach,  running  parallel  to  each  other  and 
to  tlie  shore.  These  foaming  ridges  are  caused  by  a 
a  of  waves  curling  over  and  breaking  upon  bars 
or  banks,  formed  probably  by  the  reflux  action  of  the  sea 
carrying  the  sand  outwards.  The  surf  itself,  unques- 
tionably, owes  its  origin  to  the  long  send  of  the  ocean- 
ell  coming  across  tlie  Bay  of  Bengal,  a  sweep  of  nearly 
five  hundred  miles,  from  the  coasts  of  Arracan,  the 
Malay  peninsula,  and  the  island  of  Sumatra — itself  a 
continent.  This  huge  swell  is  scarcely  perceptible  far 
iff  in  the  fathomless  Indian  sea  ;  bnt  when  the  mighty 
iscillation — for  it  is  nothing  more — reaches  the  shelving 
ihores  of  Coromandel,  its  vibrations  are  cheeked  by  the 
bottom.  The  mass  of  waters,  which  up  to  this  point  had 
ely  sunk  and  risen,  that  is,  vibrated  without  any  real 
progressive  motion,  is  then  driven  forwards  to  the  land, 
where,  from  the  increasing  shallowness,  it  finds  less  and 
less  room  for  its  "  wild  waves'  play,"  and  finally  rises 
above  the  general  level  of  the  sea  in  threatening  ridges. 
I  know  few  things  more  alarming  to  nautical  nerves  than 
the  sudden  and  mysterious  "  lift  of  the  swell,"  which 
hurries  a  ship  upwards  when  she  has  chanced  to  get  too 
near  the  shore,  and  when,  in  consequence  of  the  deadness 
of  the  calm,  she  can  make  no  way  to  seaward,  but  is 
gradually  hove  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  roaring  surge. 

At  last,  when  the  great  ocean  wave  approaches  the 
beach,  and  the  depth  of  water  is  much  diminished,  the 
velocity  of  so  vast  a  mass  sweeping  along  the  bottom, 
though  greatly  accelerated,  becomes  inadequate  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  the  oscillation  ;  and  it  has  no  resource 
but  to  curl  into  a  high  and  toppling  wave.  So  that  this 
moving  ridge  of  waters,  after  careering  forwards  with  a 
front  high  in  proportion  to  the  impulse  behind,  and,  for  a 
lengtli  of  time  regulated  by  the  degree  of  abruptness  in 
the  rise  of  the  shore,  at  last  dashes  its  monstrous  head 
with  a  noise  extremely  Uke  thunder  along  the  endless 

Often,  indeed,  when  on  shore  at  Madras,  have  I  lain 
in  bed  awake,  with  open  windows,  for  hours  together, 
listening,  at  the  distance  of  many  a  league,  to  the  sound 
of  these  waves,  and  almost  fancying  I  could  still  feel  the 
tremor  of  the  ground,  always  distinctly  perceptible 
the  beach.  When  the  distance  is  great,  and  the  actual 
moment  at  which  the  sea  breaks  ceases  to  he  distinguish, 
able,  and  when  a  long  range  of  coast  is  within  hearing, 
the  unceasing  roar  of  the  surf  in  a  serene  night,  heard 
over  the  level  plains  of  the  Carnatic  shore,  is  wonderfully 

Long  afterwards,  when  within  about  fire  miles  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  1  remember  think- 
ing the  continuous  sound  of  the  cataract  not  unlike  that 
produced  by  the  surf  at  Madras.  What  rendered  tl 
similarity  greater,  was  the  occasional  variation  in  the 
depth  of  the  note,  caused  by  the  fitful  nature  of  the  inter- 
vening flaws  of  wind,  just  as  the  occasional  coincidence 
in  the  dash  of  a  number  of  waves,  or  their  discordance 
as  to  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  or  finally,  some  varia- 
tion  in  the  strength  of  the  land-breeze,  broke  the  con- 
tinuity of  sound  from  the  shore. 

But  it  must  fairly  be  owned,  that  there  is  notiiing 
either  picturesque  or  beautiful — though  there  may  be  a 
touch  of  the  sublime — in  the  surf  when  viewed  from  a 
boat  tossing  about  in  the  middle  of  its  deafening  clamour 
and  when  the  spectator  is  threatened  every  instant  to  be 
sent  sprawling  and  helpless  amongst  tlie  expectant  sharks 
which  accompany  the  masullah  boats  with  as  r 
regularity,  though  for  a  very  diS'erent  purpose,  as  the 
catamarans.  These  primitive  little  li:'e-preservers,  which 
are  a  sort  of  satellites  attending  upon  the  great  masullali 
or  passage-boat,  consist  of  two  or  three  small  logs  of 
light  wood  fastened  together,  and  capable  of  supporting 
several  persons.  In  general,  however,  there  is  but 
man  upon  each,  though  on  many  there  are  two. 
though  the  professed  purpose  of  these  rafts  is  to  pick  up 
the  passengers  of  such  boats  as  may  be  unfortt 
enough  to  get  upset  in  the  surf,  new  comers  from  Europe 
are  by  no  means  comforted  in  their  alarm  on  passing 
through  the  foam,  to  be  assured  that,  in  the  pos  "  " 
event  of  their  boat  being  capsised,  the  catamaran  men 
may  probably  succeed  in  picking  them  up  before  the 
sharks  can  find  time  to  nip  off  their  legs  !  I  grievously 
suspect  that  it  is  the  cue  both  of  the  boatmen  and  of  these 
wreckers  to  augment  the  fears  of  all  Johnny  Raws  ;  and 
possibly  the  sly  rogues  occasionally  produce  slight  acci- 
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nams  which  they  are  enchanted  to  receive  from  you  as 

toll. 

Any  attempt  to  pass  tlie  surf  in  an  ordinary  boat  is 
seldom  thought  of.  I  remember  hearing  of  a  naval  ofii- 
vho  crossed  in  his  jolly-boat  once  in  safety,  but  on  a 
second  trial  he  was  swamped,  and  both  he  and  his  crew 
well-nigh  drowned.  The  masullah  boats  of  the  coimtry 
resemble  nothing  to  be  seen  elsewhere. 

They  are  distinguished  by  flat  bottoms,  perpendicular 
sides,  and  abruptly  pointed  ends,  being  twelve  or  four- 
teen fee*  long  by  five  or  six  broad,  and  four  or  five  feet 
high.  Not  a  single  nail  enters  into  their  construction, 
all  the  planks  being  held  together  by  cords  or  lacings, 
which  are  applied  in  the  following  manner.  Along  the 
planks,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  edge,  are  bored  a 
set  of  holes  through  which  the  lacing  or  cord  is  to  pass. 
A  layer  of  cotton  is  then  interposed  between  the  planks, 
and  along  the  seam  is  laid  a  flat  narrow  strip  of  a  fibry 
and  tough  kind  of  wood.  The  cord  is  next  rovi:  tlirough 
the  holes  and  passed  over  the  strip,  so  that  when  it  is 
pulled  tight  the  planks  are  not  only  drawn  into  as  close 
contact  as  the  interposed  cotton  will  allow  of,  but  the 
long  strip  is  pressed  against  the  seam  so  effectually  as  to 
exclude  the  water.  The  wood  of  which  these  boats  are 
constructed  is  so  elastic  and  tough,  that  when  they  take 
the  ground,  cither  by  accident  or  in  the  regular  course 
of  service,  the  part  which  touches  yields  to  the  pressure 
without  breaking,  and  bulges  inwards  almost  as  readily 
as  if  it  were  made  of  shoe  leather.  Under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, an  ordinary  boat,  fitted  with  a  keel,  timbers, 
and  planks,  nailed  together,  not  being  phable,  would  be 
shivered  to  pieces. 

At  the  after  or  stcrnmost  end,  a  sort  of  high  poop- 
deck,  passes  from  side  to  side,  on  which  the  steersman 
takes  his  post.  He  holds  in  his  hand  an  oar  or  paddle, 
which  consists  of  a  pole  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  carrying 
at  its  e.xtremity  a  circular  disc  of  wood  about  a  foot  or  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  oars  used  by  the  six 
hands  who  pull  the  masullah  boat  arc  similar  to  that 
held  by  the  steersman,  who  is  always  a  person  of  long 
experience  and  known  skill,  as  well  as  courage  and  cool- 
ness— qualities  indispensable  to  the  safcfj'  of  the  passage 
when  the  surf  is  high.  The  rowers  sit  upon  high  thwarts, 
and  their  oars  are  held,  by  grummets  or  rings  made  of 
rope,  to  pins  inserted  in  the  gunwale,  so  that  they  can 
be  let  go  and  resumed  at  pleasure,  without  risk  of  being 
lost.  The  passengers,  wretched  victims !  scat  them- 
selves on  a  cross  bench,  about  a  foot  lower  than  the  seats 
of  the  rowers,  and  close  in  front  of  the  raised  poop  or 
steersman's  deck,  which  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
gunwale. 

The  whole  process  of  landing,  from  the  moment  of 
leaving  the  ship  till  you  feel  yourself  safe  on  the  crown 
of  the  beach,  is  as  disagreeable  as  can  be  ;  and  I  can  only 
say  for  myself,  tliat  every  time  I  crossed  the  surf  it  rose 
in  my  respect.  At  the  eighth  or  tenth  transit  I  began 
really  to  feel  uncomfortable ;  at  the  twentieth,  1  felt  con- 
siderable apprehension  of  being  well  ducked  ;  and  at 
about  the  thirtieth  time  of  crossing,  I  almost  fancied 
there  was  but  little  chance  of  escaping  a  watery  grave, 
with  sharks  for  sextons,  and  the  wild  surf  for  a  dirge ! 
The  truth  is,  that  at  each  successive  time  of  passing  this 
formidable  barrier  of  surf,  we  become  better  and  bctlcr 
acquainted  with  the  dangers  and  the  possibilities  of  acci- 
dent— somewhat  on  the  principle,  I  suppose,  that  a  vete- 
ran soldier  is  said  to  be  by  means  so  indifferent  as  a  raw 
recruit  is  to  the  whizzing  of  shot  about  his  ears. 

However  this  may  be,  as  all  persons  intending  to  go 
ashore  at  Madras  must  pass  through  the  surf,  they  step 
with  what  courage  they  can  muster  into  their  boat  along- 
side the  ship,  anchored  in  the  roads  a  couple  of  miles  oft", 
in  consequence  of  the  water  being  too  shallow  for  large 
vessels.  The  boat  then  shoves  off,  and  rows  to  the  "  back 
of  the  surf,"  where  it  is  usual  to  let  go  a  grapnel,  or  to 
lie  on  the  oars  till  the  masullah  boat  comes  out.  The 
back  of  the  surf  is  that  part  of  the  roadstead  lying  imme- 
diately beyond  the  place  where  the  first  indication  is 
given  of  the  tendency  in  the  swell  to  rise  into  a  wave; 
and  no  boat  not  expressly  filled  for  the  purpose  ever 
goes  nearer  to  the  sliore,  but  lies  off  till  the  "bar-boat" 
makes  her  way  through  the  sur."",  and  lays  herself  along, 
side  the  ship's  boat.  A  scrambling  kind  of  boarding 
operation  now  takes  place,  to  the  last  degree  inconvenient 
to  ladies  and  other  shore-going  persons  not  accustomed 
to  climbing.  As  the  gunwale  of  the  masullah  boat  rises 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  water,  the  step  is  a  long  arid 
troublesome  one  to  make,  even  by  those  who  are  not  en- 
cumbered with  petticoats — those  sad  impediments  to 
locomotion — devised  by  the  men,  as  I  heard  a  Chinaman 
remark,  expressly  to  check  the  rambling  propensities  oi 
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the  softer  sex,  always  too  prone,  he  alleged,  to  yield  to 
wandering  impulses  ! 

Be  this,  also,  as  it  is  ordained,  I  know  to  my  cost,  in  the 
shape  of  many  a  broken  shin,  that  even  gentlemen  bred 
afloat  may  contrive  to  slip  in  removing  from  one  boat  to 
the  other,  especially  if  the  breeze  be  fresh,  and  there  be 
what  maiiners  call  a  "  bubble  of  a  sea" — a  term  redolent 
in  most  imaginations  with  squeamishness  and  instability 
of  stomach  and  footing.  In  a  little  while,  however,  all 
the  party  are  tumbled,  or  hoisted  into  the  masullah  boat, 
where  they  seat  themselves  on  the  cross  bench,  marvel- 
lously like  so  many  culprits  on  a  hurdle  on  their  way  to 
execution!  Ahead  of  them  roars  and  boils  a  furious 
ridge  of  terrific  breakers,  while  close  at  their  ears  be- 
hind, stamps  and  bawls,  or  rather  yells,  the  steersman, 
who  takes  this  method  of  communicating  his  wishes  to 
his  fellow-boatmen,  not  in  the  calm  language  of  an  officer 
intrusted  with  the  lives  of  so  many  harmless  and  helpless 
individuals,  but  in  the  most  extravagant  variety  of 
screams  that  ever  startled  the  timorous  ear  of  ignorance. 
In  truth,  no  length  of  experience  can  ever  reconcile  any 
man,  woman,  or  child,  to  these  most  alarming  noises, 
which,  if  they  do  not  really  augment  the  danger,  cer- 
tainly  aggravate  the  alarm,  and  add  grievously  to  their 
feeling  of  insecurity  on  tlie  part  of  the  devoted  passen- 
gers. 

I  need  scarcely  say,  that  the  steersman  is  the  absolute 
master  for  the  time  being,  as  every  skipper  ought  to  be, 
whether  ho  wear  a  coat  and  epaulettes,  or  be  limited  in 
his  vestments,  as  these  poor  masullah  boatmen  are,  to 
the  very  minimum  allowance  of  inexpressibles.  This  not 
absolutely  naked  steersman,  then,  as  I  have  before  men- 
tioned, stands  on  his  poop,  or  quarter-deck,  just  behind  the 
miserable  passengers,  whose  heads  roach  not  quite  so  high 
as  his  knees.  His  oar  rests  in  a  crutch  on  the  top  of  the 
stern-post,  and  not  only  serves  as  a  rudder,  but  gives  him 
the  power  to  slew  or  twist  the  boat  round  with  consider- 
able rapidity,  when  aided  by  the  efforts  of  the  rowers. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  steersman  to  wait  for  a  favourable 
moment  to  enter  the  surf,  otherwise  the  chances  are  that 
the  boat  will  be  upset,  in  the  manner  I  shall  describe 
presently.  People  are  frequently  kept  waiting  in  this 
way  for  ten  or  twenty  minutes,  at  the  back  of  the  surf, 
before  a  proper  opportunity  presents  itself. 

During  all  this  while  the  experienced  eye  of  the  vete- 
ran skipper  abaft  glances  backwards  and  forwards  from 
the  open  sea,  to  the  surf  which  is  breaking  close  to  him. 
From  time  to  time  he  utters  a  half  word  to  his  crew, 
with  that  kind  of  faint  interrogative  tone  in  which  a  com- 
manding officer  indulges  when  he  is  sure  of  acquiescence 
on  the  part  of  those  under  him,  and  is  careless  whether 
they  answer  or  not.  In  general,  however,  he  remains 
quite  silent  during  this  first  stage  of  the  passage,  as  do 
also  the  rowers,  who  either  rest  the  paddles  horizontally, 
or  allow  their  circular  blades  to  float  on  tlie  surface  of 
the  water.  Meanwhile  the  boat  rolls  from  side  to  side, 
or  is  heaved  smartly  upwards  as  the  swell,  just  on  the 
eve  of  breaking,  lifts  her  into  the  air,  and  then  drops  her 
again  into  the  hoUow  with  tlie  most  sea-sickening  velo- 
city. I  should  state,  that  during  this  wofully  unpleasant 
interval,  the  masullah  boat  is  placed  sideways  to  the  line 
of  surf,  parallel  to  the  shore,  and,  of  course,  exactly  in 
the  trough  of  the  sea. 

I  have  often  watched  with  the  closest  attention  to  dis- 
cover what  were  the  technical  indications  by  which  these 
e.Tpcrienced  boatmen  inferred  that  the  true  moment  was 
arrived  when  it  was  safe  to  enter  the  surf,  but  I  could 
never  make  out  enough  to  be  of  much  professional  utility. 
It  was  clear,  indeed,  that  the  proper  instant  for  making 
the  grand  push  occurred  when  one  of  the  highest  waves 
was  about  to  break — for  the  greater  the  dash,  the  greater 
the  lull  after  it  But  how  these  fellows  managed  to  dis- 
cover, before-hand,  that  the  wave,  upon  the  hack  of  which 
they  chose  to  ride  in,  was  of  that  exact  description,  I 
could  never  discover.  On  the  approach  of  a  swell  which 
he  knows  will  answer  his  purpose,  the  steersman,  sud- 
denly changing  his  quiet  and  almost  contemplative  air 
for  a  look  of  intense  anxiety,  grasps  his  oar  with  double 
firnmess,  and  exerting  his  utmost  strength  of  muscle, 
forces  the  boat's  stern  round,  so  that  her  head  may  point 
to  the  shore.  At  the  same  time  he  urges  his  crew  to 
exert  themselves,  partly  by  violent  stampings  witli  his 
feet,  partly  by  loud  and  vehement  exhortations,  and  partly 
by  a  succession  of  horrid  yells,  in  which  the  sounds 
Yarry !  Yarry  I !  Yarry ! ! !  predominate — indicating  to  the 
ears  of  a  stranger  the  very  reverse  of  self-confidence,  and 
filling  the  soul  of  a  nervous  passenger  with  infinite 
alarm. 

These  fearful  noises  are  loudly  re-echoed,  in  notes  of 
the  most  ominous  import,  by  all  the  other  men,  who  strain 
themselves  so  vigorously  at  the  oars,  that  tlic  boat,  flying 
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forwards,  almost  keeps  way  with  the  wave,  on  the  back 
of  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  steersman  to  keep  her 
As  she  is  swept  impetuously  towards  the  bar,  a  person 
seated  in  the  boat  can  distinctly  feel  the  sea  under  him 
gradually  rising  into  a  sheer  wave,  and  lifting  the  boat 
up — and  up — and  up,  in  a  manner  exceedingly  startling 
At  length  the  ridge,  near  the  summit  of  which  the  boat 
is  placed,  begins  to  curl,  and  its  edge  just  breaks  into  a 
line  of  white  fringe  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  per. 
pendicular  face  presented  to  the  shore,  towards  which  il 
advancing,  with  vast  rapidity.  The  grand  object  of  the 
boatmen  now  appears  to  consist  in  maintaining  their  po 
t  on  the  very  crown  of  the  wave,  but  a  little  fur- 
ther to  seaward,  down  the  slope,  so  as  to  ride  upon  its 
shoulders,  as  it  were.  The  importance  of  this  precaution 
becomes  apparent,  when  the  curling  surge,  no  longer  able 
to  maintain  its  elevation,  is  dashed  furiously  forwards, 
and  dispersed  into  an  immense  sheet  of  foam,  broken  by 
innumerable  eddies  and  whirlpools  into  a  confused  sea  of 
irregular  waves  rushing  tumultuously  together,  and  cast- 


boat  round  and  round,  in  spite  of  the  despairing 

of  the  steersman,  and  the  redoubled   exertions  of  his 

ig  crew,  half  of  whom  back  their  oars,  while  the 

If 
tlie  right 

I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  correct  and  safe 
method  of  riding  over  the  surf  on  the  outer  bar  upon  the 
back  of  a  wave,  a  feat  in  all  conscience  sufficiently  tick- 
lish; but  wo  betide  the  poor  masullah  boat  which  sliall  be 
little  too  far  in  advance  of  her  proper  place,  so  that, 
when  the  wave  curls  over  and  breaks,  she  may  be  pitched 
head  foremost  over  the  brink  of  the  watery  precipice,  and 
strike  her  nose  on  the  sand-bank.  Even  then,  if  there 
happen,  by  good  luck,  to  be  depth  of  water  over  the  bar 
sufficient  to  float  her,  she  may  still  escape;  but  should 
the  sand  be  left  bare,  or  nearly  so,  as  happens  sometimes, 
the  boat  is  almost  sure  to  strike,  if,  instead  of  keeping  on 
the  back  or  shoulder  of  the  wave,  she  incautiously  pre- 
cedes it.  In  that  unhappy  case,  she  is  instantly  tumbled 
forwards,  heels  over  head,  while  the  crew  and  passengers 

sprawling  amongst  the  foam. 


Between  the  sharks  and   the   catamaran  men  a  race 

tlien  takes  place — the  one  to  save,  the  other  to  destroy — 

very  Brahmas  and  Shivas  of  the  surf  I     It  is  right, 

however,  to  mention,  that  these  accidents  are  so  very  rare, 

that  during  all  the  time  I  was  in  India  I  never  witnessed 

There  is  still  a  second  surf  to  pass,  which  breaks  on 
the  inner  bar,  about  forty  or  fifty  yards  nearer  to  the 
shore.  I  forget,  however,  exactly  the  method  by  which 
this  is  encountered.  All  I  recollect  is,  that  the  boatmen 
try  to  cross  it,  and  to  approach  so  near  the  beach,  that, 
when  the  next  wave  breaks,  they  shall  be  so  far  a-head 
of  it  that  it  may  not  dash  into  the  boat  and  swamp  her, 
and  yet  not  so  far  out  as  to  prevent  their  profiting  by  its 
impulse  to  drive  them  up  the  steep  face  of  sand  forming 
the  long-wished  for  shore.  The  rapidity  witli  which  the 
masullah  boat  is  at  last  cast  on  the  beach  is  sometimes 
quite  fearful,  and  the  moment  she  thumps  on  the  ground, 
as  the  wave  recedes,  most  startling.  I  have  frequently 
seen  persons  pitched  completely  off  their  seats,  and  more 
than  once  I  have  myself  been  fairly  turned  over,  and  with 
all  the  party,  like  a  parcel  of  fish  cast  out  of  a  basket !  In 
general  no  such  untoward  events  take  place,  and  the 
boat  at  length  rests  on  the  sand,  with  her  stern  to  the 
But  as  yet  she  is  by  no  means  far  enough  up  tlie 
beach  to  enable  the  passengers  to  get  out  with  comfort 
r  safety.  Before  the  next  wave  breaks,  the  bow  and 
ides  of  the  boat  have  been  seized  by  numbers  of  the  na- 
tives on  tlic  shore,  who  greatly  assist  the  impulse  when 
the  wave  comes,  both  by  keeping  her  in  a  straight  course, 
nd  likewise  by  preventing  her  upsetting.  These  last  stages 
f  the  process  are  sometimes  very  disagreeable,  for  every 
time  the  surf  reaches  the  boat,  it  raises  her  up  and  lets 
her  fall  again,  plump  on  the  ground,  with  a  violent  jerk. 


When  at  last  she  is  high  enough  to  remain  beyond  the 
wash  of  the  surf,  you  either  jump  out,  or  more  frequent- 
ly descend  by  means  of  a  ladder,  as  you  would  get  off  the 
top  of  a  stage-coach;  and  turning  about,  you  look  with 
astonishment  at  what  you  have  gone  tlirough,  and  thank 
heaven  you  are  safe! 

The  return  passage  from  the  shore  to  a  ship,  in  a  ma- 
sullah boat,  is  more  tedious,  but  less  dangerous  than  the 
process  of  landing.  This  difference  will  easily  be  under- 
stood, when  it  is  recollected  that  in  one  case  the  boat  is 
carried  impetuously  forward  by  the  waves,  and  that  all 
power  of  retarding  her  progress  on  the  part  of  the  boat- 
men ceases  after  a  particular  moment.  In  going  from 
the  shore,  however,  the  boat  is  kept  continually  under 
management,  and  the  talents  and  experience  of  tlie  steers- 
man regulate  the  afiair  throughout.  He  watches,  just 
inside  the  surf,  till  a  smooth  moment  occurs,  generally 
after  a  high  sea  has  broken,  and  then  he  endeavours,  by 
great  exertions,  to  avail  himself  of  the  moment  of  com- 
parative tranquillity  which  follows,  to  force  his  way  across 
the  bar  before  another  sea  comes.  If  he  detects,  as  he  is 
supposed  to  have  it  always  in  his  power  to  do,  that 
another  sea  is  on  the  rise,  which  will,  in  all  probability, 
curl  up  and  break  over  him  before  he  can  row  over  its 
crest  and  slide  down  its  hack,  his  duty  is,  to  order  his 
men  to  back  their  oars  witli  their  utmost  speed  and 
strength.  This  retrograde  movement  withdraws  her 
from  the  blow,  or,  at  all  events,  allows  the  wave  to  strike 
her  with  diminished  violence  at  the  safest  point,  and  in 
water  of  sufficient  depth  to  prevent  the  boat  taking  the 
ground  injuriously,  to  the  risk  of  her  being  turned  topsy- 
turvy. I  have,  in  fact,  often  been  in  these  masullah  boats 
when  they  have  struck  violently  on  the  bar,  and  have 
seen  their  flat  and  elastic  bottoms  bulge  inwards  in  the 
most  alarming  manner,  but  I  never  saw  any  of  the  planks 
break  or  the  seams  open  so  as  to  admit  the  water. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the  progress  of  those 
honest  catamaran-fellows,  who  live  almost  entirely  in  the 
surf,  and  who,  independently  of  their  chief  purpose  of  at- 
tending the  masullah  boats,  are  much  employed  as  mes- 
sengers to  the  ships  in  the  roads,  even  in  the  worst 
weather.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  contrive,  in  all 
seasons,  to  carry  letters  off  quite  dry,  thougli  in  getting 
across  the  surf,  they  may  be  overwhelmed  by  the  waves 
a  dozen  times.  I  know  of  nothing  to  be  compared  to 
tiieir  industry  and  perseverance,  except  the  pertinacity 
with  which  an  ant  carries  a  grain  of  corn  up  a  wall, 
though  tumbled  down  again  and  again. 

I  remember  one  day  being  sent  with  a  note  for  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  flag-ship,  which  Sir  Samued  Hood 
was  very  desirous  should  he  sent  on  board;  but  as  the 
weather  was  too  tempestuous  to  allow  even  a  masullah 
boat  to  pass  the  surf,  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  to  a  cata- 
maran.man.  The  poor  fellow  drew  off  his  head  a  small 
skull-cap  made  apparently  of  some  kind  of  skin,  or  oil- 
cloth, or  bladder,  and  having  deposited  his  despatches 
therein,  proceeded  to  execute  his  task. 

We  really  thought,  at  first,  that  our  messenger  must 
have  been  drowned  even  in  crossing  the  inner  bar,  lor 
we  well  nigh  lost  sight  of  him  in  the  hissing  yeast  of 
waves  in  which  he  and  his  catamaran  appeared  only  at 
intervals,  tossing  about  like  a  cork  in  a  pot  of  boiling  wa- 
ter. But  by  far  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  task  re- 
mained after  he  had  reached  the  comparatively  smooth 
space  between  the  two  lines  of  surf,  where  we  could  ob- 
serve him  paddling  to  and  fro  as  if  in  search  of  an  open- 
ing in  the  moving  wall  of  water  raging  between  him  and 
the  roadstead.  In  fact,  he  was  watching  fcr  a  favourable 
moment,  when,  after  the  dash  of  some  high  wave,  he 
might  hope  to  make  good  his  transit  in  safety. 

After  allowing  a  great  many  seas  to  break  before  he 
attempted  to  cross  the  outer  bar,  he  at  length  seized  the 
proper  moment,  and  turning  his  little  hark  to  seaward, 
paddled  out  as  fast  as  he  could.  Just  as  the  gallant  fel- 
low, however,  reached  the  shallowest  part  of  the  bar,  and 
we  fancied  him  safely  across,  a  huge  wave,  which  had 
risen  with  unusual  quickness,  elevated  its  foaming  crest 
right  before  him,  curling  upwards  many  feet  higher  than 
his  shoulders.  In  a  moment  he  cast  away  his  paddle, 
and  leaping  on  his  feet,  he  stood  erect  on  his  catamaran, 
v/atehing  with  a  bold  front  the  advancing  bank  of  water. 
He  kept  his  position,  (juite  undaunted,  till  the  steep  face 
of  the  breaker  came  within  a  couple  of  yards  of  him,  and 
then  leaping  head  foremost,  he  pierced  the  wave  in  a  ho- 
rizontal direction  with  the  agility  and  confidence  of  a 
dolphin.  We  had  scarcely  lost  sight  of  his  feet,  as  he  shot 
through  the  heart  of  the  wave,  when  such  a  dash  took 
place  as  must  have  crushed  him  to  pieces  had  he  stuck 
by  his  catamaran,  which  was  whisked,  instantly  after- 
wards, by  a  kind  of  somerset,  completely  out  of  the  wa- 
ter by  its  rebounding  oft'  the  sund  bank.    On  casting  our 


eyes  beyond  tlie  surf,  we  felt  much  relieved  by  seeing 
sliipvvrccked  friend  merrily  dancing  on  tlie  waves  at  the 
back  of  the  surf,  leaping  more  than  breast-high  above  the 
surface,  and  looking  in  all  directions,  iirst  for  his  paddle 
and  then  for  his  catamaran.  Having  recovered  his  oar 
he  next  swam,  as  he  best  could,  tlirough  the  broken  surf 
to  his  raft,  mounted  it  like  a  hero,  and  once  more  ad. 
dressed  himself  to  his  task. 

By  this  time,  as  the  current  always  runs  fast  along  the 
shore,  he  had  drifted  several  hundred  yards  to  the  north 
ward  farther  from  his  point.  At  the  second  attempt  to 
penetrate  the  surf,  he  seemed  to  have  made  a  small  nris- 
calculation,  for  the  sea  broke  so  very  nearly  over  him 
before  he  had  time  to  quit  his  catamaran  and  dive  into 
still  water,  that  we  thought  he  must  certainly  have  been 
drowned.  Not  a  whit,  however,  did  he  appear  to  have 
suffered,  for  we  soon  saw  him  again  swimming  to  his 
rude  vessel.  Many  times  in  succession  was  he  thus 
washed  off  and  sent  whirling  towards  the  beach,  and  as 
often  obliged  to  dive  head  foremost  through  the  waves. 
But  at  last,  after  very  nearly  an  hour  of  incessant  strug- 
gling, and  the  loss  of  more  than  a  mile  of  distance,  he 
succeeded,  for  the  first  time,  in  reaching  the  back  of  the 
surf,  without  having  parted  company  either  with  his  pad- 
dle or  with  his  catamaran.  After  this  it  becam.e  all  plain 
sailing;  he  soon  paddled  off  to  the  Roads,  and  placed  the 
admiral's  letter  in  the  first  lieutenant's  hands  as  dry  as  if 
it  had  been  borne  in  a  despatch-bet  across  the  court-yard 
of  the  admiralty,  in  the  careful  custody  of  my  worthy 
friend  Mr.  Nutland. 

I  remember,  one  day,  when  on  board  the  Minden,  re- 
ceiving a  note  from  the  shore  by  a  catamaran  lad,  whom 
I  told  to  wait  for  an  answer.  Upon  this  he  asked  for  a 
rope,  with  which,  as  soon  as  it  was  given  him,  he  made 
his  little  vessel  fast,  and  lay  dnwn  to  sleep  in  the  full  blaze 
of  a  July  sun.  One  of  his  arms  and  one  of  his  feet  hung 
in  the  water,  tliough  a  dozen  sharks  had  been  seen  cruis- 
ing round  the  ship.  A  tacit  contract,  indeed,  appears  to 
exist  between  the  sharks  and  these  people,  for  I  never 
saw,  nor  can  I  remember  ever  having  heard  of  any  in- 
.  jury  done  by  one  to  the  other.  By  the  time  my  answer 
was  writte!!,  the  sun  had  dried  up  the  spray  on  the  poor 
fellow's  body,  leaving  such  a  coating  of  salt,  that  he  look- 
ed as  if  he  had  been  dusted  with  flour.  A  few  fanams — 
a  small  ccpper  coin— were  all  his  charge,  and  three  or 
four  broken  biscuits  in  addition,  sent  him  away  the  hap- 
piest of  mortals. 

It  has  sometimes  occurred  to  me,  that  professional  men, 
both  in  the  army  and  in  the  navy,  ought  to  study  all  the 
tactics  of  these  masuUah  boats,  and  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  principle  of  their  construction.  Of 
what  infinite  importance  to  the  army,  for  instance,  might 
not  fifty  or  a  hundred  of  these  boats  have  proved,  when 
our  troops  were  landed,  through  the  surf,  at  the  mouth  of 
theAdour  in  1814? 

It  is  matter  of  considerable  surprise  to  every  one  who 
has  seen  how  well  the  chain  pier  at  Brighton  stands  the 
worst  weather,  that  no  similar  work  has  been  devised  at 
Madras.  The  water  is  shallow,  the  surf  does  not  extend 
very  far  from  the  beach,  and  there  seems  really  no  reason 
why  a  chain  pier  should  not  be  erected,  which  might  an- 
swer not  only  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers,  but 
for  the  transit  of  goods  to  and  from  the  sliore. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  I  think  it  may  be  useful 
to  mention,  that  by  far  the  best  representation  of  this  cele- 
brated surf  which  I  have  ever  seen,  is  given  in  the  noble 
Panorama  of  Madras,  painted  by  Mr.  W.  Daniell,  and 
exhibited  last  year.  I  rejoice  to  learn  that  this  highly 
characteri.stic  work  will  again  be  open  to  the  public,  in  a 
more  accessible  situation  than  that  in  which  it  formerly 
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FRAGMENTS   OF    VOYAGES   AND    TRAVELS. 

to  our  own  firesides,  the  more  vivid  the  interest  of  any 
narrative  becomes. 

We  read,  for  example,  with  the  utmost  avidity,  the  ac- 
count of  a  riot  in  Piccadilly,  in  which  a  policeman  of  the 
C  division  is  killed,  while  we  skip  carelessly  over  the  ad- 
jacent paragraph  in  tlie  same  newspaper  giving  the  de- 
tails of  a  battle  in  Syria  between  the  pacha  of  Egypt 
and  the  grand  seignor,  in  which  five  thousand  men  on 
each  side  have  left  their  bones  to  whiten  in  the  wilderness, 
The  solitary  death  of  the  poor  constable  affects  us  not 
only  from  its  proximity,  but  from  all  its  localities  being 
familiar  to  us.  We  can  readily  imagine  ourselves  on  the 
identical  spot,  and  can  even  fancy  the  angle  of  the  brick 
bat  which  did  the  mischief  coming  in  contact  with  our 
own  sconce.  Those  prime  ministers  to  our  curiosity,  the 
reporters,  have  merely  to  touch  in  a  light,  or  a  shade, 
or  a  tint  of  exaggeration  here  and  there,  and  the  picture 
of  all  that  passed  stands  as  palpably  before  our  mind' 
eye,  as  if  Teniers,  or  Ostade,  or,  better  still,  our  own  ir 
imitable  Wilkie,  had  drawn  the  whole  affray  from  the 
l.fe. 

In  short,  it  matters  not  much  whether  recorded  ; 
dents  be  great  or  small — their  interest  in  our  eyes 
ever  be  measured  either  by  tlieir  actual  geographical  dis^ 
tance,  or  by  that  moral  approximation  in  the  sentimeni 
belonging  to  them  which  at  once  brings  home  to  oui 
feelings  the  workings  of  the  most  remote  relations  be 
tween  man  and  man.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  so  effectu- 
ally awaken  our  attention,  or  keep  it  permanently  alive, 
as  that  which  engages  our  familiar  sympathies. 

Of  these  truths  we  have  a  striking  example  in  the  case 
of  Bishop  Heber,  who,  evidently  without  study,  but 
merely  by  giving  the  reins  to  his  own  exquisite  taste 
fancy,  and  learning,  describes  to  us  Indian  scenery  and 
manners,  in  a  way  of  which  we  possess  no  other  exi 
pie.  He  wastes  none  of  our  thoughts  by  claiming 
tention  to  dry  descriptions  of  fact,  but  trusting  mic 
sciously,  to  that  artless  simplicity  both  of  thought  and 
expression,  and  to  that  entire  singleness  of  purpose 
which  distinguished  this  most  benevolent  of  men,  he 
touches  those  chords  only  which  are  in  unison  with  oui 
most  habitual  and  domestic  feelings.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  the  unceasing  object  of  this  accomplished 
writer's  labours  was  to  fulfil  the  solemn  injunctions  of 
his  Divine  Master,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature."  And  as  Bishop  Heber 
probably  considered  that  he  possessed  far  higher  oppor- 
tunities for  the  accomplishment  of  this  glorious  end  than 
perhaps  any  other  man  has  enjoyed  since  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  so  we  at  home  feel  our  brightest  hopes  kin- 
dle under  the  inspiration  of  such  an  example.     Without 
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the  moon,  and  afterwards,  on  returning  to  tlie  earth,  to 
set  about  giving  us  an  account  of  his  trip,  the  chances 
are,  if  he  adhered  to  strict  truth,  that  his  narrative  would 
prove  a  mighty  dull  one.  A  similar  fate,  and  probably 
for  the  same  reason,  but  too  often  attends  those  books 
about  India  which  have  nothing  but  bald  and  naked 
matter  of  fact  to  recommend  them.  It  is  not  that  in  tlie 
East  there  are  no  objects  of  eminent  curiosity  in  them- 
selves, and  well  worthy  of  observation  and  record ;  but, 
unfortunately,  they  are  generally  not  such  as  we  in  Eng- 
land can  sympathise  with.  From  wanting  this  link  in 
the  cliain,  the  topic  is  deprived  of  that  familiarity  which 
alune  can  render  distant  descriptions  either  amusing  or 
instructive;  fur  we  all  know,  that  the  nearer  wo  approach 


much  exaggeration,  we  may  be  said  to  follow  liis  foot 
steps  with  almost  as  much  confidence  in  his  truth  as  we 
should  do  those  of  an  angel  sent  to  administer  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  towards  men.  Every  thing  which 
lie  touches  partakes  of  the  brilliant  colouring  of  his  own 
glowing  but  well-regulated  imagination  ;  and,  what  is 

ill  more  important  and  useful,  every  thing  he  says  is 

odified  into  practical  application  by  the  busuiess-like 
sagacity  of  his  most  ordinary  reflections  upon  what  he 
describes.  At  the  same  time,  the  heartiest  and  most  de- 
out  zeal  may  be  traced  in  every  line  he  writes  ;  and  as 
there  never  occurs  any  thing  wild  or  over-enthusiastic, 
go  along  with  him  cheerfully  and  unreservedly,  and 
travel  in  his  company  not  only  without  fatigue,  but  with 
perpetual  and  varying  delight  in  the  companionship. 
Thus,  step  by  step,  we  are  taught  to  take  a  new  and  un- 
expected interest  in  things  from  which  heretofore  we 
have  often  turned  with  indifference  or  distaste. 

It  certainly  is  very  fortunate  that  we  possess  Bishop 
Heber's  journal,  fresh  and  entire  as  it  was  written  on 
the  spot ;  for  had  the  press  been  corrected  by  himself, 
though  we  might  have  obtained  something  very  good, 
should  hardly  have  been  allowed  to  peruse  the  un- 
premeditated expression  of  those  sentiments  and  opinions 
which  appear  to  have  crowded  to  the  surface  in  the  un- 
bounded fulness  of  his  topic.  Many  of  these  must  have 
been  irretrievably  cliillcd  by  the  sober  touch  of  subse- 
quent reflection. 

'  remember,  even  on  the  spot  itself,  at  Madras,  being 
frequently  made  sensible  how  exceedingly  small  the  in- 
terest of  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  native 
ms  appeared,  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  common- 
place usages  in  the  Bungaloes  of  my  own  countrymen. 
A  game  at  brag ;  a  very  moderate  flirtation  ;  even  a  so- 
ber cup  of  tea  with  an  old  friend ;  an  evening  drive  along 
the  Mount  road,  or  a  glance  at  the  stars  from  Mr.  Gold- 
ingham's  observatory,  generally  proved  an  overmatch  for 
the  most  curious  ceremonies  of  the  Hindoo  population. 
With  the  whole  Black  Town  at  command  as  a  field  of 
local  enquiry,  I  never  entered  it  but  twice.    The  fir 
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time  I  was  obliged  to  sound  a  hasty  retreat,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  crowd,  heat,  and  the  most  villanous  com- 
pound of  smells  that  ever  offended  nostril.  On  the 
second  occasion,  I  merely  passed  through  it  hastily,  and 
not  at  all  in  quest  of  adventures,  but  in  order  to  take 
tifiin  or  luncheon  with  a  friend,  who  resided  to  the 
northward  of  the  town. 

After  riding  for  some  distance,  I  half  repented  of  my 
purpose,  for  it  was  raging  hot,  and  the  first  airs  of  the 
young  sea  breeze  had  scarcely  begun  to  fan  the  surface 
of  the  water  along  a  narrow  strip  of  the  sea  parallel  to 
the  beach.  Only  those  native  boats,  called  pattymars, 
and  one  or  two  other  small  coasters,  whose  shallow 
draught  of  water  enabled  them  to  approach  the  shore, 
could  avail  themselves  of  these  fitful  swirls,  which  swept 


from  time  to  time  towards  the  land,  and  then  died 


away 


again,  for  a  full  hour  before  the  regular  sea  breeze  blew 
in  from  the  ofEng.  As  yet,  however,  not  a  leaf  of  any 
tree  was  put  in  motion,  and  not  a  bird  could  be  seen  ;  all 
nature,  indeed,  seemed  to  have  fallen  asleep — not  a  sound 
was  to  be  heard  except  the  ceaseless  dash  of  the  restless 
surf 

I  rode  slowly  along,  wcU-nigh  suffocated  for  want  of 
air,  scarcely  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  by 
my  old  friends,  the  cocoa-nuts,  and  tormented  by  the 
dazzling  reflection  from  the  coral  sand,  almost  as  white 
s  snow,  which  seemed  to  burn  the  horse's  feet.  So  en- 
ire  was  the  solitude,  that  I  had  not  the  least  expectation 
f  meeting  a  single  soul,  native  or  European ;  and  I 
night  reasonably  enough  have  recorded  the  fact,  that  at 
uch  a  season  not  only  every  kind  of  work  was  discon- 
tinued in  India,  but  even  their  religii 
intermitted. 

Just  as  I  had  made  thi 


reflection  in  the  generalising 
spirit  which   is  so  very  tempting,  my  ear  caught   the 
sight  of  a  set  of  tom-toms,  or  native  drums,  sounding  at 
distance  in  the  wood ;  and  after  advancing  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  farther,  I  came  to  an  opening  facing  the  sea, 
in  which  were  assembled  at  least  a  thousand  natives.  In 
the  centre  of  the  area  stood  a  pole  or  mast,  some  thirty 
forty  feet  high,  bearing  across  its  top  a  long  yard  of 
beam,  slung  nearly  in  the  middle,  and  stretching  both 
ways  to  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  feet.     One  end  of 
the  yard  was  held  down  by  several  men,  so  low  as  nearly 
to  touch  the  ground,  while  the  other  rose  proportionably 
'  gh  into  the  air.  Near  the  upper  extremity  of  this  yard, 
underneath  a  canopy  gaudily  ornamented  with  flowers 
and  loose  festoons  of  drapery,  I  was  astonished  to  ob- 
'  uman  being  suspended,  as  it  seemed,  by  two 
slender  chords.     He  was  not  hanging  perpendicularly, 
like  a  criminal,  by  the  neck,  but  floated,  as  it  were,  hori- 
zontally  in  the  air,  as  a  bird  flies,  with  his  arms  and  legs 
moving  freely  about.     Round  his  waste  there  was  slung 
bag,  or  basket,  filled  with  fruits  and  flowers,  which  he 
scattered  from  time  to  time  amongst  the  delighted  crowd 
beneath,  who  rent  the  forest  with  shouts  of  admiration. 
On  approaching  nearer  to  the  ring,  I  discovered,  with 
small  astonishment  and  horror,  that  the  native  who 
IS  swinging  about  the  air,  though  apparently  enjoying 
his   elevation,  was   actually  hung  upon  hooks  passing 
through  his  flesh  !     There  was  nothing,  however,  in  his 
ppearanco  or  manner  indicating  pain,  though  he  must 
lavc  been  in  no  small  suffering,  I  should  suppose ;  for 
o  rope  or  strap  passed  round  him  to  take  off  the  weight, 
and  the  only  means  of  suspension  consisted  in  two  bright 
hooks,  inserted  in  his  back.     At  first  I  felt  unwilling  to 
advance,  but  the  natives,  who  appeared  to  be  enchanted 
ith  the  ceremony,  begged  me  to  come  on. 
The  man,  who  was  sailing  about  in  the  air  at  the  time 
of  my  arrival,  having  been  lowered  down  and  unhooked, 
another  fanatic  was  summoned.     He  was  not  dragged 
luctanlly  and  with  fear,  but  advanced  briskly  and 
cheerfully  from  the  pagoda,  in  front  of  which  he  had 
prostrated  himself  flat  on  his  face.    A  native  priest  then 
forward,  and  with  the  tip  of  his  finger  marked  out 
the  spot  where  the  hooks  were  to  be  inserted.     Another 
"iciating  priest  now  began  to  thump  the  victim's  back 
th  his  hand,  and  to  pinch  it  violently,  while  a  third 
dexterously  inserted  the  hooks  under  the  skin  and  cellu- 
nc,  just  below  the  shoulder-blade.     As  soon 
as  this  was  effected,  the  devotee  leaped  gaily  on  his  feet, 
d,  as  he  rose,  a  basin  of  water,  which  had  previously 
been  dedicated  to  Shiva,  was  dashed  in  his  face.   He  was 
then  marched  in  procession  from  the  pagoda  towards  a 
ttle  platform  on  one  side  of  the  area  in  which  the  mast 
nd  yard  were  placed.     Numerous  drums  and    shrili- 
sounding  pipes,  mixed  with  the  sound  of  many  voices, 
gave  token  of  his  approach. 

On  mounting  the  platform,  he  tore  away  a  number  of 
chaplets  and  coronals  of  flowers  by  which  he  had  been 
ornamented,  scattering  the  fragments  amongst  tlie  eager 
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crowd.  His  dress,  if  sucli  it  can  be  called,  besides  llie 
usual  langooti  or  slight  band  round  the  waist,  consisted 
of  nothing  but  a  very  short  jacket,  covering  the  shoulders 
and  half  of  the  arm,  and  a  pair  of  drawers,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  knee,  both  being  made  of  an  open  net-work, 
tile  meshes  of  which  were  an  inch  wide. 

As  the  natives,  so  far  from  objecting  to  my  being  pre- 
sent, encouraged  me  to  come  forward,  I  mounted  the 
scafFoId,  and  stood  close  by  to  make  sure  there  was  no 
deception  practised.  The  hooks,  which  were  formed  of 
highly  polished  steel,  might  be  about  the  size  of  a  small 
shark-hook,  but  without  any  barb  ;  the  thickness  being 
rather  less  than  a  man's  little  finger.  Tlie  points  of  the 
hooks  being  extremely  sharp,  they  were  inserted  without 
lacerating  the  parts,  and  so  adroitly,  that  not  a  drop  of 
blood  flowed  from  the  orifices ;  in  fact,  the  native,  who 
appeared  to  suffer  no  pain,  conversed  easily  with  those 
about  him.  I  may  add,  as  the  contrary  has  often  been 
reported,  that  there  was  not,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  the 
slightest  appearance  of  into.tication.  To  each  hook  was 
attached  a  strong  cotton  line,  which,  after  certain  cere- 
monies, was  tied  to  the  extremity  of  the  yard-arm,  drawn 
to  the  scaffold  by  ropes.  As  soon  as  the  lines  had  been 
made  fast,  the  opposite  end  of  the  yard  was  again  gradu- 
ally pulled  down  by  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  ring, 
and  thus  the  Sunnyass  was  raised  fifty  or  sixty  feet  over 
the  heads  of  the  admiring  multitude,  who  all  shouted  as 
he  ascended. 

To  show  his  perfect  self-possession,  he  took  from  tlie 
pouch  tied  round  his  waist  handfiils  of  flowers,  and,  oc- 
casionally, a  single  lime,  which,  with  a  merry  counte- 
nance and  a  cheerful  voice,  he  jerked  amidst  the  crowd. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  eagerness  of  the  natives  to 
catch  these  holy  relics  j  and,  in  order  to  give  all  of  them 
an  equal  chance,  the  men  stationed  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  yard  walked  with  it  round  the  ring,  so  as  to  bring 
the  swinger  successively  over  the  different  parts  of  the 
circle.  To  enable  thcin  to  make  this  circuit,  the  centre 
of  the  yard  was  made  to  traverse  on  a  double  pivot, 
which  allowed  it  not  only  to  be  lowered  down  at  the 
ends,  but  to  be  carried  round  horizontally.  In  this  way 
the  suspended  fanatic,  who  really  appeared  to  enjoy  it  as 
a  sport,  was  wliccled  round  three  times,  each  circuit  oc- 
cupying about  two  minutes ;  after  which  he  was  lowered 
down  to  the  platform,  and,  the  lines  being  cast  off,  he 
walked  back  to  the  pagoda,  accompanied,  as  before,  by 
the  tom-toms  and  squeaking  pipes.  Tlie  hooks  were 
then  removed  from  his  back,  and  he  joined  the  crowd 
who  accompanied  the  next  man  from  the  pagoda  to  the 
platform — exactly  as  if  he  had  not  himself  been  exposed 
only  the  minute  before  to  a  trial  which,  let  people  say 
what  they  like  of  it,  must  have  been  very  severe. 

I  remained  near  the  spot  for  about  an  hour,  during 
which  four  other  men  were  hooked  up  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  swung  round,  not  one  of  them  exhibiting  the 
slightest  symptom  of  uneasiness.  During  the  whole 
time,  I  never  detected  any  thing  even  like  ii 
except  once,  when  one  of  the  men  in  the  air  appeared  to 
fancy  that  the  persons  who  were  walking  along  with  the 
lower  end  of  the  yard  moved  too  slowly.  He  called  out 
to  them  to  quicken  their  pace,  but  with  nothing  angry 
in  his  tone,  or  any  tremour  in  his  voice,  indicating  suf- 
fering. 

About  four  years  after  this  lime  I  had  another  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing,  near  Calcutta,  a  number  of  these 
swingings,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  tortures,  to  which 
these  Sunnyasses  exposed  themselves,  either  in  honour 
of  their  gods,  or  in  pursuance  of  some  idle  vow. 

The  effect  of  such  exhibitions  as  that  just  described, 
at  Madras,  when  witnessed  for  the  first  time  by  a  stran. 
ger  from  Europe,  is  that  of  unmixed  wonder,  and  of  cu. 
riosity  highly  gratified  ;  but  when  he  sees  the  same 
things  repeated  on  an  extensive  scale,  together  with 
many  hundreds  of  other  examples  of  voluntary  bodily 
exposure  to  sword,  scourge,  and  even  to  fire,  the  degree 
of  melancholy  which  it  inspires  in  the  traveller  is  very 
great.  If  it  were  possible  to  suppose  tliat  many  thou 
sands  of  persons  of  all  ages  could  be  subjected,  by  the 
agency  of  tyrannical  force,  to  these  severe  suffering! 
such  a  scene  would  be  inconceivably  horrible  ;  but  when 
the  people  themselves  not  only  invite  these  tortures,  but 
press  eagerly  forward  to  claim  the  honour  of  being  first 
cut  to  pieces,  or  pierced  with  irons,  or  burned  willi 
spikes,  or  swung  round  in  tlie  air  by  hoolts,  or,  in 
extremity  of  their  seal,  leap  from  seaftolds  upon  the 
points  of'  naked  swords — the  sentiment  of  indignation  is 
changed  into  commiseration.  For  it  is  impossible  not  tc 
feel  grieved  upon  seeing  a  population  so  deplorably  de- 
graded ;  and  surely  there  must  mingle  with  this  feeling 
a  strong  desire  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  peopk 
6unk  so  low  in  the  scale  of  human  nature. 
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These  reflections  naturally  give  rise  to  the  two  import- 
ant questions — What  harm  do  these  exliibitions  really 
produce?  And  in  what  manner  are  they  to  be  checked? 
lUst  recollect,  that  it  is  not  always  by  oflicial 
mandates  that  the  habits  of  a  nation  can  he  suddenly 
changed ;  and  even  the  East  India  Company,  though  ex- 
ercising infinitely  greater  authority,  both  military  and 
er  those  countries  than  ever  Zengis  Khan  or 
Tamerlane  possessed,  cannot  effectively  interfere  to 
change,  on  the  instant,  the  manners  and  customs  of 
their  Hindoo  subjects.  They  may  upset  one  dynasty  and 
reconstruct  another — they  may  crush  armies  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  discipfined  men,  and  even  climb  the 
Himaleh  mountains  to  dispossess  other  conquerors  of 
lands  which  have  been  won  by  the  sword  of  brave  men. 
What  is  of  far  more  importance,  and  far  more  difiicult  of 
1 — they  may  extend,  and  indeed  have  already 
extended  the  empire  of  law  and  justice  far  and  wide  over 
their  vast  possessions,  and  have  given  peace,  security  of 
person  and  property,  and  a  wonderful  degree  of  content- 

nt,  to  the  millions  upon  millions  of  their  subjects. 
But  with  all  this  weight  of  influence,  arising  not  merely 
from  the  possession  of  faithful  armies  and  abundant 
ealth,  but  ft-om  the  still  higher  source  of  authority — 
opinion,  they  dare  not  rashly  interfere  to  stop  many  of 
those  mischievous  and  superstitious  proceedings  of  the 
natives,  until  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  pailies  concerned  are 
agreed  in  condemning  them. 

It  becomes  therefore  the  business  of  a  statesman  in 

dia  to  watch  his  opportunity,  and  if  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  when,  with  safety  to 
the  well-being  of  the  state,  he  can  interpose  the  high  arm 
of  authority  to  check  abuses,  he  ought  to  act  promptly 
and  vigorously.  The  practice  of  Hindoo  infanticide — 
thanks  to  the  energy  and  sagacity  of  the  late  Colonel 
Walker — has  been  long  abolished  in  India.  In  this  way, 
Iso,  the  extensive  local  experience  of  the  present  go- 
ernor-general.  Lord  William  Bentinek,  showed  him  that 
1  suppressing  the  abominable  practice  of  Suttees,  or 
widow  murder  and  suicide  combined,  he  should  carry 

th  him  the  sympathies  of  the  intelligent  Hindoos  them- 

Ives,  and  in  no  respect  weaken  our  own  political  au- 
thority. He,  therefore,  boldly  issued  a  regulation  (dated 
4th  December,  1829,)  positively  forbidding  the  practi 
and  declaring  its  abettors  to  be  murderers.     Tlius,  by  a 

igle  stroke  of  the  pen,  at  the  right  moment,  one  of  the 

)st  shocking  and  deteriorating  of  all  the  Hhidoo  usages 

IS  totally  and  effectually  abolished. 

If  future  authorities  shall  act  with  equal  discretion, 
and  only  take  care  to  time  their  interference  with  equal 
skill,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  very  great  ameliorations 
may  be  safely  effected  among  tlie  natives  of  India.  If, 
for  example,  the  improvements  in  the  judicial  and  reve- 
nue systems,  already  alluded  to,  be  carried  forward  very 
gradually,  and  in  that  right  spirit  which  seeks  only  to 
pply  practical  remedies  to  admitted  evils,  we  may  hope 
0  see,  even  in  our  own  day,  no  small  moral  change 
tlie  better  in  the  vast  population  of  our  splendid  Eastern 
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It  was  my  rare  good  fortune,  while  actually  scrvir 
my  proper  calling  as  anaval  officer  in  India,  and  wil 
the  loss  of  a  single  day's  time,  to  make  two  land  journeys 
across  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan,  and  thus  to  see  the 
interior  of  the  country,  which  is  seldom  visited  by  sailors. 

"  Fair  friends  make  fair  winds,"  says  the  sea  proverb, 
and  so  it  proved  in  my  case;  for  my  kind  patron  Sii 
Samuel  Hood,  who,  in  true  Nelson  style,  was  always  en- 
deavouring to  discover  what  would  be  most  agreeablt 
and  useful  to  those  under  him,  bethought  him  of  s 
method  of  serving  me  professionally,  at  the  same  time 
putting  it  in  my  power  to  make  one  of  the  most  delightfu 
trips  possible. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1813,  his  majesty's  ship 
Cornwallis,  a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  built  of  teak-wood 
from  the  coast  of  Malabar,  was  launched  at  Bombay, 
t!ic  western  side  of  India.  The  cajitain  who  was  j  _ 
pointed  to  this  new  ship  then  commanded  the  Theban, 
at  that  time  lying  in  Madras  Roads,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  peninsula.  But  as  this  frigate  required  re 
which  could  be  given  her  only  at  Bombay,  she  wa 
dered  round  to  that  port.  Fortunately  for  me,  the  officer 
appointed  to  command  the  Theban  happened  at  this  junc 
ture  to  be  cruising  in  another  ship  far  away  to  the  east- 
ward,  amongst  the  Moluccas  or  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  Sir  Samuel  Hood  offered  me  the  temporary  appoint. 


ment  as  acting  commander  until   her  proper   captain 
should  join. 

"  You  will  have  to  go  to  Bombay,'"  he  said,  "to  refit 
the  frigate  and  to  bring  her  back  to  this  side  of  India  ; 
but  you  may  go  cither  by  sea,  in  the  ship  herself,  or  you 
may  run  over  by  land  across  the  continent,  only  taking 
that  you  reach  Bombay  in  good  time  to  relieve  the 
ofScer  in  command  of  the  'I'hcban,  that  he  may  be  free 
to  go  on  board  the  Cornwallis." 

I,  of  course,  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  alternative 
which  enabled  me  to  visit  so  interesting  a  part  of  India 
as  the  Mysore  country,  the  scene  of  Hydtr  All's  and  Tip- 
poo  Sultiin's  wars,  and  so  well  known  in  Europe  by  the 
splendid  catastrophe  of  Seringapatam. 

The  preparations  for  the  journey  were  very  soon 
made,  and  1  hurried  away  from  Madras  as  fast  as  1  could, 
being  stimulated  into  extraordinary  despatch,  not  only  by 
the  wish  to  make  the  most  of  my  opportunities,  but  by  a  la- 
tent appreliension  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  in 
this  piece  of  good  fortune.  1  felt,  indeed,  as  if  it  were 
all  a  dream,  and  could  scarcely  persuade  myself  that  I 
was  really  and  truly  on  the  eve  of  making  a  journey 
through  the  interior  of  India,  and  that  in  a  week  or  ten 
days,  I  might  actually  be  sleeping  in  the  palace  of  Tip- 
poo,  or  scrambling  over  the  breach  where  that  formidable 
enemy  of  the  British  name  was  found  slain  under  a  vast 
pile  of  his  devoted  adherents. 

I  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  mode  of  travelling  in 
the  East,  and  my  stock  of  the  language  was  as  yet  but 
small,  albeit  I  had  studied  sedulously  to  acquiie  some 
knowledge  of  Hindustanee,  which,  although  not  the  col- 
loquial dialect  of  all  parts  of  the  country  I  was  to  pass 
through,  I  was  told  might  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
travelUng  in  every  village.  The  cutwal,  or  head  man, 
one  of  whose  offices  it  is  to  assist  travellers,  can  always 
speak  this  language,  which,  as  I  have  been  told,  is  a  jar- 
gon, or  lingua  franca,  consisting  of  Arabic,  Persian, 
Sanscrit,  a  little  sprinkling  of  Portuguese,  and  a  still 
smaller  dash  of  English,  with  here  and  there  a  stray 
word  of  Malay  origin.  Unfortunately  all  languages  are 
nearly  equally  difficult  to  me ;  and  certainly,  had  I  not 
travelled  in  the  country,  I  should  never  have  advanced 
beyond  the  elementary  sentences,  "  Give  me  a  glass  of 
water;"  "  Bring  the  palankeen;"  "Go  faster;"  and  so 
on,  together  with  a  moderate  stock  of  those  truncated 
little  oaths  which  every  one  seems  soonest  to  acquire, 
and  without  effort.  But  on  a  journey  made  quite  alone, 
even  the  least  apt  mouth  for  languages  is  forced  to  model 
itself  to  the  current  speech  of  the  high  road.  Hunger, 
thirst,  and  fatigue,  are  famous  teachers  of  foreign  dia- 
lects, and  in  all  journeys  there  must  occur  many  acci- 
dents  which  not  only  try  the  temper,  but  put  the  traveller 
on  his  mettle  to  explain  his  wants,  or  to  extricate  him 
from  scrapes ;  and  the  emphatic  lessons  thus  drilled  into 
him,  fix  themselves  on  his  memory,  let  it  be  ever  so 
slippery. 

The  utility  of  languages  to  a  naval  ofEcer  is  so  great, 
not  merely  as  a  source  of  utility  and  enjoyment  to  him- 
self, but  of  occasional  advantage  to  the  public  service, 
that  I  would  fain  see  it  established  as  an  admiralty  regu- 
lation, that  no  midshipman  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
for  lieutenant  who,  besides  French,  could  not  read  and 
speak  moderately  well  either  Spanish,  Italian,  or  Hin- 
dustanee,  tlie  four  great  dialects  with  which  naval  men 
are  likely  to  be  much  concerned.  Such  a  regulation 
would  cause  a  famous  hillabaloo  amongst  the  rising 
generation  of  officers,  and  many  a  deep  curse  would  be 
launched  at  the  suggester  of  such  a  measure ;  but,  crc 
long,  both  these  execrators  and  the  public  service  would 
feel  the  advantages  of  the  rule. 

My  first  thought  was  to  cast  about  for  letters  of  intro- 
duction ;  but  an  experienced  Indian  traveller  told  me  not 
to  mind  such  things,  that  they  were  scarcely  ever  re. 
quired,  and  that  my  uniform  alone  would  be  an  ample 
introduction. 

"  Take  a  passport  with  you,"  said  my  friend,  "  in  caso- 
of  accidents,  and  your  blue  coat,  merely  to  show  who 
and  what  you  are,  but  nothing  more  ;  you  will  find  a 
welcome,  and  a  hearty  one  too,  at  every  station,  civil  and 
miUiary,  over  the  whole  country.  You  cannot  possibly 
go  wrong,"  he  added  ;  "  and  if  at  any  time  you  should 
be  at  a  loss,  you  have  only  to  apply  to  the  nearest  Eng-  ' 
lish  station  for  assistance,  and  straightway  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  spot  will  be  at  your  command." 

With  this  comfortable  assurance  I  set  off;  but  I  con- 
fess I  felt  queeri.sh  the  first  night,  when  jogging  along  all 
alone  on  the  high  road,  in  a  country  totally  unknown  to 
me,  and  of  whose  language  I  knew  so  very  little.  After 
tumbling  and  tossing  about,  gteatly  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  bearers,  for  about  an  hour,  I  fell  asleep,  but  only 
to  dream  of  tigers  and  robbers,  till  at  lengtli  the  palan- 
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keen  was  suddenly  and  violently  jerked  on  one  side,  and 
then  thrown  on  the  ground.  1  awoke,  of  course,  in 
great  alarm,  and  on  thrusting  out  my  head,  I  saw  a  snake 
twisting  about  amongst  the  I'ect  of  the  fdtcniost  bearers, 
wiio  had  dashed  down  their  load,  and  were  leaping  to 
the  right  and  left  into  the  jungle.  As  my  sword  lay  on 
one  side  of  the  palankeen,  I  lost  no  time  in  drawing  it 
forth,  and  before  the  caitiff  could  effect  his  escape,  cut 
him  in  twain,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  bearers,  who 
dropped  back  again,  one  by  one,  to  the  road.  It  is  sin- 
gular enough  that  this  was  the  only  snake,  so  far  as  1 
recollect,  which  I  ever  saw  in  a  wild  state  in  India, 
though  I  must  have  travelled  many  thousands  of  miles  in 
that  country. 

Palankeen  travelling  may  be  compared 


voyagmg ; 


nuch  as  the  traveller 


his  house,  furniture,  kitchen,  and  wardrobe  with  him. 
He  is  not  dependent,  indeed,  on  the  wind  for  his  pro- 
gress ;  but  he  is  almost  as  much  influenced  in  his  com- 
forts by  the  weather  as  if  he  were  at  sea ;  while  the  bear- 
ers, though  docile  enough  to  a  certain  extent,  can  no 
more  be  put  out  of  their  own  particular  way  than  the 
monsoons  or  trade  winds.  They  must  be  allowed  to 
travel  at  certain  hours  and  at  a  certain  rate,  and  they 
claim  the  privilege  of  making  as  much  noise  as  they 
please  during  their  progress,  greatly  to  the  discomposure 
of  new-comers,  but,  it  is  said,  greatly  to  their  own  relief. 
Every  resident  possesses  a  palankeen  as  a  matter  of 
course,  just  as  we  in  "Europe  own  a  hat  or  an  umbrella, 
A  gig  or  a  saddle-horse  might  seem  better  comparisons ; 
but  in  England,  alas  !  many  people  sport  neither  gig  not 
horse; — in  India,  no  person  moves  without  his  palan- 
keen.  Those  v.  ho  can  afford  to  do  tilings  in  style,  or 
who  choose  to  be  stylish  whether  they  can  afford  it  or 
not,  keep  a  dozen  bearers;  but  moderate  men,  except  on 
a  journey,  content  themselves  with  half  a  dozen. 

The  palankeen,  which  is  generally  kept  in  the  veran. 
dah  of  the  house,  is  taken  up  by  the  bearers  in  tlie  morn, 
ing,  who  brush  it  out,  wash  it  if  necessary,  place  it  neai 
the  door  in  some  shady  spot,  and,  if  their  master  be  not 
ready  to  start  immediately  after  breakfast,  they  stretch 
themselves  on  tlie  ground,  in  the  shade,  and  either  go  to 
sleep,  or  continue  chatting  to  one  another  in  a  lo 
bling  under-tone,  hi  wliich  the  words  are  scarcely 
lated.     On  the  appearance  of  their  master,  they  instantly 
bestir  themselves  without  bidding — for  it  is  one  of  the 
delights  of  Indian  service,  that  the  attendants 
possess  an  intuitive  faculty  of  discovering  what  is  want- 
ed ;  and  it  very  rarely  happens  that  they  require  to  be 
spoken  to  or  lectured.     In  truth,  no  one,  until  he  has 
visited  India,  can  form  any  just  notion  of  the  immense 
comfort  of  being  waited  on  by  those  truly  angelic 
lows,  the  white-robed  serving  men  of  the  East,  or 
mate  the  positive  addition  it  makes  to  the  sum  of  hui 
happiness  to  be  exempted  from  the  wear  and  tear  of 
looking  after  the  habits,  and  studying  the  temper  and 
iiumours  of  European  domestics. 

The  palankeen-bearers,  who  form,  I  believe,  a  caste 
class  by  themselves,  are  a  faithful  and  diligent  race  of 
men  ;  and  as  it  is  their  invariable  custom  to  be  honest, 
a  traveller  may  leave  any  thing  loose  in  the  palankeen 
with  perfect  safety.     I  have  heard  that  it  is  not  quite  safe 
or  fair  to  leave  the  brandy  bottle  too  much  exposed, 
poor  human  nature,  under  whatever  colour  of  the  skin  it 
may  be  hid,  is  said  never  to  be  proof  against  the  sed 
tions  of  that  wonderful  tipple.     For  my  part  1  do  not 
lieve  I  ever  tasted  it  till  I  came  to  travel  in  India,  a 
then  I  was  as  much  taken  in  as  the  savage  king,  so  < 
verly  described  by  Captain  Cook,  who  mistook  a  bottle  of 
this  new-found  beverage  for  anav.atar  of  one  of  his  gods 
A  worthy  friend  of  mine  at  Madras,  just  as  I  was  start 
ing,  thrust  his  head  into  my  palankeen,  and  cried  out, 

"  Wliy,  man,  you  have  got  no  brandy  !  You  cannol 
po.^sibly  get  on  without  some  support,  as  we  call  it." 

And  running  back  to  the  house,  he  unlocked  his  pri 
vate  store,  and  deposited  with  me  a  small  square  nicely 
cut  crystal  bottle  of  cogniac,  so  delicious,  that,  he  de- 
clared, it  would  bring  a  dead  man  alive  again. 

I  forgot  all  about  this  supply  till  some  days  afterwards, 
during  a  sultry,  choky  afternoon  in  the  jungle,  when 
there  was  hardly  a  breath  of  wind  aloft  of  sufficient  force 
to  stir  even  the  tremulous  leaf  of  the  bamboo-tree;  while 
down  below,  where  the  ground  was  parched  up  and  riven 
into  a  net-work  of  crevices  by  the  heat,  the  still  air  had 
reached  that  suffocating  pitch  which  makes  one  feel  close 
to  death's  door.  The  bearers  had  stopped  at  a  sparkl 
well,  or  rather  a  natural  fountain,  from  which  a  small 
stream  of  cool  water  gurgled  and  splashed  over  the  rocki 
and  spread  its  refreshing  influence  for  many  yards  o 
either  side.  Being  burnt  up  with  thirst,  I  leaped  out. 
and  in  the  next  mi.iutc  would  have  plunged  my  face  into 


the  basin  formed  by  the  falling  drops,  and  drank  down 
the  water  to  my  own  destrnction,  had  not  one  of  the 
bearers  gently  interposed  himself,  and  recommended  me 
to  put  some  brandy  with  the  cold  spring.  I  had  no  ob- 
jection to  this  modification ;  but  as  I  longed  for  a  deep 
"1  put  only  a  couple  of  thimblefuls  into  a  tum- 
bler, and  then  filling  it  to  the  brim  with  water,  swallowed 
the  wliole  at  one  delectable  gulp.  The  sensation  produc- 
ed by  this  experiment  was  so  agreeable  and  new,  that  I 
could  not  wxll  resist  the  temptation  of  repealing  it ;  and 
although  the  veteran  bearer  who  dipped  the  water  for  me 

second  time,  smiled  as  he  filled  the  glass,  I  did  not 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  his  expression  of  counte- 
nance till  some  time  afterwards.  J  also  told  him  to  fill 
one  of  the  goglets,  and  to  carry  it  in  his  hand,  that  it 
might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  breeze  caused  by  our  rapid 
advance.  J3y  and  by  I  felt  an  irresistible  desire  to  take 
another  drop  of  the  very  weakest  brandy  and  water ;  and 

it  proved  three  times  more  delicious  than  the  first,  but 

left  behind  it  a  treble  degree  of  thirst,  I  tried  it  again. 

became  impatient,  and  called  to  the  bearers  to  go 

Go  faster  still !"  I  said,  rather  sharply.     Upon  this 
tliey  moved  on  so  quickly  that  I  was  nearly  jerked  out 
1  then  desired  them  to  stop ;  an  order  more  easily  obeyed 
than  the  first.     I  took  advantage  of  the  pause  to  mix  one 
e  glass  of  what  seemed  very  weak  grog. 
Go  faster  I"  I  roared  out — "  go  faster !"  as  I  emptied 
the  glass.     But  their  utmost  speed  seemed  to  me  a  snair 
pace ;    and  after  a  few  more  exclamations,  reproachei 
and  threats,  I  leaped  out  of  the  palankeen,  and  rushing 
ioTward  to  enforce  my  orders,  fell  flat  on  my  face  in  f' 
dust  1     The  terrified  bearers  dropped  the  palankeen 
the  road,  and,  scampering  into  the  forest,  left  me  all  alone 
back  to  my  nest  as  I  best  could. 
,v  not  how  long  I  slept,  but  on  waking  I  per- 
ceived that  the  bearers  had  again  lifted  the  palankeen 
and,  having  come  to  the  termination  of  their  night's 
journey,  were  just  setting  mc  down  by  the  side  of  a 
tank,  twenty    or  five-and-twenty  miles   from    the  spot 
where  I  hud  frightened  them  away  the  evening  before. 

The  sun's  rays  were  beginning  to  flicker  through  the 
lowest  brushwood,  dripping  with  dew ;  and  the  air  fel' 
so  cool  and  elastic,  that  I  begged  to  have  a  bath,  to  clea 
my  noddle.  I  undressed  myself  accordingly  ;  and  while 
I  sat  on  the  steps  in  front  of  the  pagoda,  allowed  the 
bearers  to  pour  in  succession  a  dozen  large  jars  of  wat 
over  my  head.  After  this,  as  soon  as  1  was  dressed, 
called  the  men  together,  distributed  the  remainder  of  the 
brandy  amongst  them,  and  in  spite  of  my  friend's  assur. 
ance  at  starting,  found  I  got  on  a  great  deal  better  evci 
afterwards. 

When  a  journey  of  more  than  thirty  or  forty  miles  is 
to  be  made  in  India,  it  is  usual  to  acquaint  the  palan- 
keen-boys with  this  intention,  that  they  may  make  the 
fitting  preparations,  in  the  shape  of  torches  and  oil 
besides  rice  and  curry  stuff",  and  sundry  other  matters 
for  themselves.  Their  cook,  also,  who  makes  the  thir 
teenth  man  amongst  them  if  it  be  a  full  set,  sees  his  pots 
and  pans  in  orderfor  the  march.  A  person — I  think  one 
of  the  bearers— is  also  got  in  readiness  with  a  bamboo 
across  his  shoulder,  to  each  end  of  which  he  attaches 
light  travelling  trunk,  made  generally  of  basket-work 
covered  with  green  wax-cloth.  The  night  season,  for 
obvious  reasons,  is  generally  chosen  for  travelling  in  In- 
dia, both  by  bearers  and  travellers.  The  heat  of  the  day 
interferes  both  with  the  length  and  speed  of  the  journey : 
and  although  the  person  inside  of  the  palankeen  is  shaded 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  he  is  sure  to  be  well, 
nigh  suffocated  with  the  heat,  or  choked  with  the  dust 
thrown  up  by  the  bearers'  feet.  At  night,  even  ii 
hottest  season,  there  is  generally  some  dew  to  lay  tlie 
dust,  and  the  air  is  of  course  cooler. 

People  generally  start  after  an  early  dinner ;  and 
the  night  falls,  the  torch  is  lighted  and  held  by  one 
the  bearers,  who  runs  along  with  it  by  the  side  of  the 
palankeen.     The  torch,  at  first,  may  be  about  four  feet 
long,  and  nearly  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm  ;  it  is  made  of 
rags  and  strips  of  cotton,  well  saturated  with  oil  anc 
grease,  and  then  wound  into  a  firm  cylinder.     The  flame 
is  supplied  with  oil  from  a  tin  vessel  carried  in  the  torch, 
bearer's  other  hand.    Unfortunately  for  the  traveller,  it 
happens  to  be  more  convenient  for  the  men   that   the 
torch  should  be  held  on  the  windward  side  of  the  pal: 
keen  than  on  the  lee  side,  and  consequently  the  smoke  of- 
ten blows  right  in  upon  him.  During  the  early  part  of  my 
journey,  I  endeavoured,  by  the  wonted  artillery  of  con 
mands,   scolds,  entreaties,   and   bribes,  to   reform   th: 
matter,  but  all  without  effect.    "  Bap  ke  dustoor,"  was  tl: 
only  answer  I  got — "  It  is  father's  custom."     The  trutli 
is,  that  if  tlic  torch  be  carried  by  a  man  to  leeward,  his 


shadow  interferes  with  its  light  if  he  holds  it  in  one 
hand,  and  ihe  flame  burns  him  if  he  holds  it  in  the  other. 

often  made  the  musaljee  change  sides ;  but  I  could 
hear  him  chattering  and  growling  sadly  until  he  fancied 
me  asleep,  and  then  round  he  went  again  to  windward. 
At  length  I  discovered  that  it  was  much  the  best  way  to 
uhmit  with  what  patience  I  possessed — which  was  not 
much — for  I  never  found  my  stock  of  this  virtue  im- 
proved by  attempting,  in  wretched  Hindustanee,  to  ex- 
plain to  persons  who  did  not  wish  to  understand,  the 
propriety  of  doing  that  which  they  believed  improper, 
and  felt  to  be  exceedingly  inconvenient.  In  some  parts  of 
ountry,  these  torches  are  made  of  long  slips  of  well- 
dried  bamboo,  occasionally  of  faggots  bound  up  ;  and  at 
other  places  they  consist  of  long  thick  reeds.  I  could 
seldom  prevail  upon  the  bearers  to  use  a  lantern,  unless 
when  their  stock  of  faggots  had  been  burned  out.  The 
light,  they  said,  was  not  sufficient  for  the  safe  guidance 
of  their  feet 

The  palankeen  is  about  six  feet  long  by  two  and  a  half 
wide,  and  serves  at  night-time  for  a  bed,  in  the  day-time 
for  a  parlour.  In  the  front  part  of  the  interior  is  fitted  a 
broad  shelf,  underneath  which  a  drawer  pulls  out,  and 
over  the  shelf  a  net  is  stretched,  such  as  we  see  in  travel- 
ling carriages.  In  the  after-part,  as  a  sailor  would  call 
it,  there  is  generally  fixed  a  shelf  for  books,  a  net  for 
fruit  or  any  loose  articles,  and  hooks  for  hats,  caps, 
towels,  and  other  things.  There  are  two  doors,  or  slid- 
ing partitions  in  each  side,  fitted  with  Venitian  blinds  in 
the  upper  pannel ;  and  in  each  end  of  the  palankeen  are 
placed  two  little  windows.  Many  travellers  choose  to 
have  a  lamp  fixed  in  one  corner,  with  a  glass  face  turned 
inwards,  but  trimmed  from  without,  either  for  reading 
or  for  sleeping  by — for  your  Indian  must  always  have 
a  light  to  see  how  to  shut  his  eyes,  as  Pat  said.  The 
bottom,  or  seat,  is  made  of  strips  of  rattan,  like  that  of  a 
chair,  over  which  is  laid  a  light  elastic  mattrass,  made 
either  of  horse-hair,  or,  which  is  still  better,  I  believe,  of 
the  small  shavings  used  in  dressing  the  bamboo  and  rat- 
tan. 

Across  the  palankeen,  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  and  a 
half  from  the  end,  is  hung  a  flat  square  cushion,  button- 
ed tightly  from  side  to  side,  for  the  traveller's  back  to 
rest  against;  while  his  feet  are  prevented  from  slipping 
forwards  by  a  cross-bar,  similar  in  principle  to  the 
stretchers  in  a  boat,  against  which  the  rowers  plant  their 
feet.  This  bar,  which  slides  up  and  down  in  slits 
cut  at  the  sides  of  the  palankeen,  is  capable  of  being 
shifted  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  end,  according  to 
the  length  of  the  voyager's  legs,  or  to  his  choice  of  posi- 
tion. In  the  space  behind  the  cushion  or  rest  for  the 
back,  are  stowed  away,  in  the  day-time,  the  sheets, 
blankets,  pillow,  and  other  night-things;  and  in  the  net 
above,  two  or  tliree  clianges  of  clothes,  in  case  of  any 
accident  separating  the  traveller  from  his  heavy  bag- 
gage. In  the  drawers  may  be  kept  shaving  articles,  and 
such  nick-knacks  as  a  compass,  thermometer,  sketch- 
book. On  tlie  shelfbehind,  a  few  books — among  which, 
of  course,  will  be  found  a  road-book  and  a  Hindustanee 
vocabulary — jostling  with  a  tea-pot  and  sugar-canister. 
Under  the  maltrass,  an  infinity  of  small  things  may  be 
hid,  provided  they  be  flatfish.  In  each  corner  of  this 
moving  house  are  placed  little  round  sockets  for  bottles 
and  glasses.  Many  other  odds  and  ends  of  comforts  and 
conveniences  suggest  themselves  as  the  journey  advances, 
or  may  be  found  cut  and  dry  in  expensive  palankeens. 
I  speak  merely  of  what  mine  possessed,  and  it  was  a 
very  ordinary  affair — cheap  and  strong,  and  not  too 
heavy.  Along  the  top,  on  the  outside,  is  laid  a  wax-cloth 
cover,  which,  when  not  in  use,  is  rolled  up;  but  in  rainy 
weather,  or  when  tlie  night  air  becomes  chill,  this  cloth 
is  let  so  loose  as  to  envelope  the  whole  palankeen. 

At  each  end  there  is  fixed  a  single  strong  smooth  bar, 
which  rests  on  the  bearers'  shoulders.  This  pole,  which 
is  somewhat  thicker  than  a  man's  arm,  is  possessed  of 
none  of  the  elasticity  which  gives  such  an  unpleasant 
motion  to  a  sedan  chair,  being  secured  tightly  to  the 
corners  of  the  palankeen  by  iron  rods.  To  one  of  these 
poles  there  is  generally  suspended  a  beautifiiUy  shaped 
rattan  basket,  holding  a  goglet  or  water-pitcher,  which 
is  still  further  defended  from  injury  by  an  open  tracery 
of  split  rattans,  resembling  not  a  little  the  work  in  relief 
on  the  buttresses  and  pinnacles  of  Henry  VII.'s  chapel 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  This  goglet  is  hung  in  front, 
that  the  dew  which  exudes  from  its  pores  may  be  evapo- 
rated by  the  current  of  air  it  encounters  as  the  bearers 
move  on  ;  and  thus,  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  a  cool 
draught  of  water  may  always  be  obtained.  Under  the 
pole  behind  are  hung  a  tea-kettle,  coffee-pot,  and  a  curi- 
ous but  useful  kind  of  wash-hand  basin,  imported  from 
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China,  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  made  of  wood  highly 
nished. 

Some  people  add  a  brace  of  pistols  to  the  equipment  of 
their  palankeen  ;  but  I  preferred,  if  it  came  to  tlie  push, 
rather  to  be  robbed  in  peace,  than  to  fight  a  pitched  bat- 
tle with  desperadoes  about  a  trumpery  watch,  or  a  hand- 
ful of  pagodas.  At  the  very  best,  one  could  only  hope  to 
repel  the  boarders,  and  perhaps  put  one  or  two  cf  them 
to  death  ;  in  return  for  which,  a  broken  pate,  or  a  slice 
with  a  grass-cutter's  knife,  would  remain  as  listing  evi 
dences  of  the  traveller's  prowess  in  the  jungle.  As  for 
tigers,  I  was  assured  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a 
dred,  they  are  quite  as  glad  to  make  oft'  from  man  as 
is  glad  to  get  oft'  from  them;  and  in  truth  their  instinct 
must  he  but  small,  or  their  hunger  inordinately  great,  if 
they  have  not  learned  by  this  time,  that  Mr.  Homo  is 
much  more  than  a  match  for  Mr.  Brute,  with  all  his 
claws  and  teeth.  Of  this  fact  I  saw  ample  proofs  in  the 
course  of  my  journey,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  presently 
to  relate  in  describing  a  great  native  festival  near  Se- 
ringapatam,  where  animals  really  wild,  and  not  such 
tame  creatures  as  arc  to  be  seen  in  our  misnamed  "  wild 
beast"  shows,  were  exhibited  and  baited  for  our  edifica- 
tion, within  twenty-four  hours  after  being  caught  in  the 
forest 

If  the  journey  to  be  made  in  the  palankeen  be  a  short 
one,  say  tliirty  or  forty  miles,  it  may  be  run  over  in  the 
night,  with  only  one  stop,  during  which  the  bearers  light 
a  fire  and  dress  their  supper.  Including  this  delay,  1 
have  made,  between  eight  in  the  evening  and  half-past 
sbc  in  the  morning,  a  journey  of  full  forty  miles — that  is, 
from  Madras  to  the  Seven  Pagodas,  or  Mahabalipooram, 
the  city  of  the  great  god  Bali.  On  ordinary  occasions, 
for  short  distances  between  house  and  house,  when  you 
are  going  out  to  dinner,  only  a  couple  of  men  run  under 
each  pole,  and  at  such  times  the  palankeen  is  carried  at 
the  rate  of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour.  But  on  journeys, 
there  arc  generally  three  men  to  each  pole,  which  em- 
ploys si.t  men  out  of  the  twelve,  while  the  others  run  by 
their  side,  ready  to  relieve  their  companions  at  intervals. 
During  the  whole  time  they  are  in  progress,  they  make 
a  noise  which  is  not  easy  to  describe.  Sometimes  it 
consists  of  a  long,  deep,  but  slightly  varied  groan,  in  which 
the  whole  party  join  in  correct  time.  Mostly,  however, 
the  men  in  front  use  one  kind  of  groan  or  grunt,  which 
is  answered  by  another  from  those  behind.  These 
sounds  often  approach  to  a  scream,  and  frequently  in- 
clude words  of  warning  against  stones  in  tlie  way,  or 
pools  of  water  ;  but  these  are  articulated  so  indistinctly, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  catch  them.  I  remember  one  excla- 
mation frequently  used,  "  Kurab  high !"  Occasionally, 
when  it  is  wished  to  make  a  great  exertion,  the  leader 
of  the  song  suddenly  calls  out  some  such  word  as  "  Sha- 
bash  !"  to  wliich  every  one  answers,  and  away  they 
spring  at  double  speed,  while  the  tone  of  the  music,  so  to 
call  it,  is  changed  from  a  dull  sort  of  grumbling  bass,  to  an 
angry  and  sharp  intonation,  mixed  with  something 
almost  insulting  or  reproachful  in  its  tone. 

A  stranger,  or  griffin,  as  he  is  called,  on  first  getting 
into  a  palankeen  at  Madras,  is  naturally  much  alarmed, 
and  often  rather  distressed,  at  these  hideous  sounds,  as 
he  naturally  fancies  the  men  must  be  suffering  dreadfully 
under  their  load.  There  have  even  been  instances  of 
Johnny  Newcomes  so  prodigiously  sensitive,  or  spoony, 
as  actually  to  get  out  and  walk  in  the  sun,  to  the  particu- 
lar amusement  of  the  bearers,  who,  it  is  alleged,  make 
their  yells  doubly  horrible  when  they  fancy  they  have 
caught  a  griffin.  I  do  confess,  that  at  first,  it  feels  a 
little  queer  to  be  carried  along  on  men's  shoulders  ;  but 
this  is  a  great  waste  of  sympathy,  inasmuch  as  every 
man  so  carrying  you  is  not  only  a  servant  at  will,  but  a 
very  well-paid,  contented  servant,  and  one  of  a  caste 
whose  greatest  anxiety  and  pleasure  is  to  be  so  employed 
— who  makes  money  by  it,  and  saves  it,  and  buys  land, 
and  becomes,  in  time,  a  gentleman  in  his  way.  I  never 
remember  to  have  heard  the  brawny  Highlanders,  who 
carry  people  about  in  chairs  in  Edinburgh,  Bath,  and 
elsewhere,  accused  of  any  extra  servility,  because  they 
lifted  the  box  containmg  their  employer,  instead  of  driv- 
ing the  horses  which  dragged  the  carriage  holding  tiie 
same  personages.  In  short,  all  these  matters  turn  on 
usage,  and  the  deuce  is  in  it  if  the  parties  most  concern- 
ed are  not  the  best  judges  of  what,  upon  the  whole,  is 
roost  to  their  mind.  But  the  fashion  now-a-days  is  to 
cram  compassion  down  contented  people's  throats,  and, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  philosophers  of  Laputa,  or  the 
needy  knife-grinder's  friend  in  the  Antijacobin,  to  make 
happy  men  miserable,  in  order  that  they  may  be  re-con- 
verted to  happiness  by  some  patent  general  principle — 
an  invuluable  process,  always  best  known,  it  would  ap- 
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pear,  to  those  who  are  personally  ignorant  of  all  the 
practical  details  of  tlie  subject ! 

This  song,  or  crj',  or  groan,  or  whatever  it  be,  of  the 
palankeen-bearers  of  India,  is  difterent  in  different  parts 
of  the  country ;  while,  at  some  places,  as  at  Bombay, 
they  use  none  at  all,  but  move  along  quite  quietly. 
There  seems  to  be  as  much  art  in  carrying  a  palan- 
keen, as  in  driving  a  carriage,  or  riding  a  horse. 
Some  bearers  shake  you  to  pieces,  while  others  glide 
along  so  gently,  that  you  are  scarcely  conscious  of  any 
motion.  In  every  part  of  the  country  which  I  have 
visited,  except  Cananore  and  Mangalore,  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  the  palankeen  is  carried  in  a  straight-forward 
direction,  that  is,  parallel  to  the  road,  or  so  that  the  hind- 
bearers  follow  .exactly  the  footsteps  of  those  in  front. 
But  at  the  places  alluded  to  on  the  western  coast,  they 
carry  it  nearly  across  the  road,  so  that  the  hind-bearers 
are  but  little  astern  of  the  others,  the  poles  making  an 
angle  with  the  direct  line  of  about  seventy-five  degrees. 
This  crab-kind  of  fashion  of  moving  sideways,  which  re- 
sembles  that  of  the  abominable  Omnibuses  of  Europe,  is 
any  thing  but  agreeable.  I  well  remember  the  first  time 
I  encountered  it  feeling  quite  sick,  and  a  little  giddy. 
It  was  in  the  evening,  about  sunset,  and  I  had  shut  to 
the  doors  to  take  a  nap,  when,  after  a  little  time,  I  thought 
there  was  something  very  odd  in  the  motion,  and  I  sat 
up  to  consider  what  it  could  be.  On  opening  one  of  the 
doors,  and  looking  out,  I  beheld  all  the  objects  passing  by 
me  at  such  a  strange  obliquity  of  angle,  that  I  began  to 
suspect  I  must  have  been  again  taking  to  the  brandy 
bottle  ! 

When  a  long  journey  is  to  be  made,  you  must  decide 
upon  one  of  two  ways,  and  either  travel  through  with 
one  set  of  bearers,  which  is  the  slowest  method  ;  or  you 
must  make  arrangements  for  having  relays  of  fresh  men 
laid  for  you  at  different  stations  on  the  road.  If  one  set 
go  all  the  way,  and  be  good  of  their  kind,  they  will  un- 
dertake to  carry  a  moderate-sized  traveller  about  twenty- 
five  miles  a-day  for  a  continuance,  which  is  surely  great 
going.  Travelling  by  dawk,  as  it  is  called,  or  when  the 
bearers  are  laid,  is  the  most  expeditious  way  of  proceed- 
ing, but,  of  course,  much  the  most  expensive.  Before 
starting,  you  must  write  letters  to  the  different  collectors 
of  the  various  districts  through  which  you  mean  to  pass, 
stating  the  time  you  mean  to  set  out,  and  the  route  you 
are  to  follow.  It  seems  to  signify  little  whether  or  not 
you  are  personally  acquainted  with  these  gentleman,  for 
it  is  the  universal  fashion  in  India  to  be  obliging  and 
hospitable.  The  bearers  written  for  will  therefore 
always  be  found  waiting  for  you  at  their  assigned  sta- 
tions. It  sometimes  answers  equally  well,  and  saves 
time  and  trouble,  to  send  on  as  many  sets  of  bearers  as 
may  be  required  to  make  the  journey.  Thus,  when  I 
left  Madras  on  my  second  journey  overland,  I  sent  for- 
ward one  set  to  the  Mount,  eight  miles  distant ;  another 
to  Sri  Parmatura,  twenty  miles  fijrther  ;  a  third  to  Baul 
Chitty's  Clioultry,  twenty-four  miles  further,  which  was 
about  twenty  short  of  Arcot,  my  first  halting-place.  I 
have  already  mentioned,  that  each  set  of  bearers  consists 
of  thirteen  men,  when  a  journey  is  to  be  made.  The 
ordinary  price  of  this  description  of  labour,  when  I  was 
in  India,  and  I  don't  suppose  it  has  changed  materially 
since,  was  three  fanams  (or  about  six  pence  and  a  far- 
thing) to  each  bearer  for  every  ten  English  miles,  or  six 
shillings  and  nine  pence  for  the  whole  thirteen,  which  is 
about  eight  pence  per  mile.  An  additional  sum  is  paid 
for  those  sets  which  arc  sent  on  past  the  first  stage,  and 
of  course  something  extra  is  paid  to  them  daily  wlicn 
tliey  are  kept  waiting. 

Fanams,  rupees,  and  pagodas,  form  the  money  current 
at  Madras.  "There  arc  twelve  fanams  in  a  rupee,  and 
forty-five  in  a  pagoda.  The  word  rupee  (or  rupiya) 
means  silver,  and  is  applied  to  that  metal  generally. 
What  wc  term  fanam,  I  remember  being  told  was  called 
"fullum"  by  the  natives;  this,  as  etymologies  go,  is  but 
a  small  shift.  But  where  the  word  pagoda  came  from, 
I  believe  is  not  known  ;  the  coin  so  called  by  us  is  named 
"  boon,"  or  "  hoong,"  by  the  natives ;  but  the  temples 
which  we  style  pagodas,  are  called  by  them  "  dewul." 
In  China,  the  sacred  edifices  also  receive  at  our  hands 
the  name  of  pagoda,  though,  in  the  European  slang  of 
the  spot,  they  arc  called  Joss-houses — evidently  from  the 
Portuguese  Dies.  The  word  gentoo,  like  tliat  of  pagoda, 
is  also,  I  believe,  entirely  of  European  origin  ;  but  though 
much  used  by  Orme  and  other  writers  on  India,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  any  where  a  current  word  in  that  country, 
even  amongst  the  English.  I  have  indeed  heard  the 
name  of  Gentoos  applied  to  the  athletic  race  of  palan- 
keen-bearers who  belong  to  a  district  north  of  Madras. 
They  are  naturally  drawn  to  the  presidency,  which  is 
the  most  wealthy  spot  in  the  country,  just  as  tlio  gallogos 


of  the  northwest  of  Spain  are  drawn  to  Lisbon,  and  other 
large  cities  of  the  European  peninsula  ;  or  like  the  hardy 
race  of  Pats  and  Donalds  of  our  own  country,  to  the  rich 
foci  of  London  and  Edinburgh. 

When  travelling  dawit  or  post,  the  same  set  of  men 
will  rattle  you  along  for  about  twenty  miles,  without 
stopping,  in  five  or  six  hours  at  most ;  and  then,  if  all 
things  have  been  well  ordered,  the  palankeen  will  be 
transferred  to  the  new  set  without  its  being  allowed  to 
touch  the  ground.  You  pay  your  bearers  at  the  end  of 
the  stage — and  it  is  amusing  enough  to  trace  a  charac- 
teristic resemblance  between  these  Asiatics  and  an  ani- 
mal apparently  so  dissimilar  to  them  ;  I  mean  an  English 
postboy,  or  a  French  postilion.  If  you  pay  them  their 
exact  customary  due,  they  make  you  a  profound  salam, 
and  are  perfectly  contented ;  but  if  you  give  them  a  sin- 
gle fanam  over  and  above  their  allowance,  they  instantly 
smoke  you  to  be  a  griffin  or  an  ignoramus,  or  both,  and 
therefore  fair  game  for  plucking.  So  they  either  begin 
to  beg  for  more  money,  or  petition  for  a  sheep  for  sup- 
per— their  choicest  feast — for  they  are  not  of  the  Banyan 
race,  who  eat  no  animal  food.  They  also  exhibit  such 
wretched  looks  of  supplication,  and  make  so  many  sig- 
nals of  starvation,  that  your  purse  opens  even  if  your 
heart  does  not,  and  at  last  you  yield  to  their  much  im- 
portunity. Here,  however,  the  comparison  with  the 
post-boy  ceases  ;  for  if  you  give  him  an  expressly  extra 
shilhng,  or  a  mug  of  ale  to  warm  him,  he  drinks  your 
honour's  health,  and  looks  pleased.  But  I  never  once 
contrived,  by  any  stretch  of  over-payment,  to  extort  or 
bribe  a  smile  out  of  the  palankeen-bearers  of  India.  On 
the  contrary,  the  more  you  give,  the  more  discontented 
they  look ;  alternately  eyeing  the  cash  and  the  road  tra- 
velled over,  and  then,  after  glancing  sulkily  at  one  an- 
other, in  the  most  provoking  style  possible,  they  silently 
turn  about  and  march  of. 

There  is  a  current  Joe  Miller  story  in  the  East,  of  a 
gentleman  who  laid   and  lost  a  bet,  that  he  would  not 

ly  satisfy  but  astonish  his  bearers,  whom  he  had  taken 

ly  ten  miles.  In  order  to  make  sure  as  he  supposed, 
he  gave  them,  besides  their  pay,  a  whole  pagoda  as  a 
gratuity,  being  more  than  double  their  hire.  They 
food  stock  still,  however — turned  the  piece  of  money 
over  in  their  hands,  as  if  it  had  been  a  base  coin  ; — and 

length,  with  that  dissatisfied  tone  and  manner  with 
which  people  so  often  shipwreck  their  prospects,  by  sub- 
stituting the  word  claim  for  the  word  favour,  they  whined 
out,  "Perhaps  master  will  give  us  a  sheep?" 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  travelling  is  generally  at 
night ;  and,  I  beheve  it  is  so  stipulated,  when  you  are  mov- 
ing with  only  one  set  of  bearers,  that  they  shall  be  allowed 
the  entire  choice  of  the  hours  of  motion  and  rest.  When 
the  bearers  are  posted  on  the  road  there  is  no  necessity 
for  this  limitation  ;  and  the  secret  of  agreeable  travelling 
appears  to  lie  chiefly  in  contriving  to  reach  some  military 
r  civil  station  about  the  hour  of  breakfast,  tiffin,  or  dinner, 
have  mentioned  before,  that  I  carried  no  letters  of  intro- 
duction with  me,  but  trusted  entirely  to  the  habitual 
itality  of  the  authorities  scattered  over  the  country, 
vas  I  ever  disappointed.  I  remember,  one  morning 
nrise,  coming  in  sight  of  Nundydroog,  perhaps  tlie 
remarkable  of  those  huge  round-backed  bill  forts 
for  which  India  is  celebrated.  It  looks  like  a  consider- 
able mountain;  for  though  only  twelve  hundred  feet  higii, 
es  so  abruptly  from  the  plain,  that  it  appears  double 
its  real  altitude.    The  morning  air  was  cold  and  clear, 

d  all  things  about  us  lay  glistening  with  dew,  which 

had  settled  on  every  leaf  and  every  blade  of  grass,  during 

of  those  serene  and  starlight  evenings,  of  which  the 

ith  of  October  boasts,  I  think,  more  than  any  other  in 

whole  year.     This  applies  to  almost  all  parts  of  the 

northern  hemisphere  which  I  have  visited,  from  the  Mis. 

iri  to  the  Yellow  Sea. 

Between  the  fort  of  Nundydroog  and  the  rising -ground 

which  we  stopped  to  view  the  prospect,  there  extended 
a  valley  some  six  or  eight  miles  across,  the  whole  bottom 
of  which  was  marked  with  a  succession  of  artificial  tanks, 
used  for  irrigating  myriads  of  rice-fields  lying  below  the 
level  of  these  huge  ponds.  But  as  the  best  specimens  of 
the  picturesque  and  beautiful,  or  useful,  always  stand  but 
poor  chance  against  the  claims  of  a  sharp-set  appetite, 
urged  my  fellows  to  jog  on  merrily,  in  hopes  of  reach- 
ing the  military  station  in  time  for  the  commandant's 
breakfast;  and,  instead  of  admiring  the  landscape,  I  kept 
fcastmg  my  imagination  all  the  way  with  visions  of  rich 
curries  and  hot  rolls,  and  almost  fancied  I  could  snuff  at 
league's  distance  the  aromatic  perfumes  of  the  delicious 
hookah. 

"  How  shall  I  attack  tlie  comnwndant  7"  said  I  to  my- 
elf ;  "  for  I  have  no  letter  to  him,  neither  know  I  my  fu- 
ture friend's  name,  nor  even  his  rank." 
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As  we  entered  the  suburbs  we  fell  in  with  a  sepoy,  of 
whom  I  asked  whereabouts  the  commanding  ofEeer's 
lioase  lay?  "  That  is  Captain  Dowglas's  house,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  a  bungalow  near  us.  So  in  my  bea 
trotted  without  more  ado,  snorting  and  groaning  with  a 
double  dose  of  yells,  as  if  tliey  had  an  inkhng  of  my  be- 
ing  an  unbidden  guest,  and  wished  to  give  timely  warn. 
ing  that  a  stranger  was  approaching.  The  owner  of  the 
mansion  came  forward  in  his  white  jacket  to  re 

'•  Sir,"  said  I,  to  tlie  commandant,  "  I  am  an  officer  of 
Sir  Samuel  Hood's  sliip,  travelling  towards  Mysore, 
I  have  done  myself  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  youwitli 
my  passport." 

"  Have  yon  breakfasted?"  was  the  characteristic  reply. 
he  unfolded  the  paper  and  glanced  slightly  over  it  to  learn 
my  name.  Oil  my  saying  that  I  had  not,  he  called  out, 
"Boy!  let  us  have  breakfast  instantly ;  put  the  palankeen 
into  the  verandah :  we  have  a  good  deal  to  show  you  here, 
and  there  arc  some  pleasant  people,  whom  I  shall  be  glad 
to  introduce  to  you." 

My  host,  I  found,  had  been  seventeen  years  in  Ir 
and  it  was  pleasant  to  be  able  to  give  him,  in  returi 
his  hospitality,  a  budget  of  news  from  Antrim  and 
fast.    By  and  by  several  of  his  brother  ofheers,  and  £ 
of  his  friends  in  the  civil  service,  came  dropping  ii 
as  anxious  to  be  useful  to  the  stranger  in  his  researches, 
as  if  they  had  known  him  for  years.     I  thus  s 
myself  completely  at  home.     A  young  officer 
panied  me  next  day  to  the  rock ;  and  as  I  had  previously 
been  "  reading  up,"  or  cramming  myself  with  the  " 
tories  of  Orme,  Wilks,  and  Dirom,  I  surprised  my  friend 
by  the  minuteness  of  my  knowledge  of  all  the  technicali. 
ties  and  the  military  events.    What  interested  me,  how- 
ever, fiilly  as  much  as  the  traces  of  Lord  Cornwallis's 
siege  and  successful  storming  of  the  fort  of  Nmidydroog 
in  1792,  was  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  par. 
ticularly  tlie  sight  of  a  vast  number  of  those  extraordi- 
nary tanks,  or  artificial  ponds,  for  irrigating  the  rice- 
fields  for  which  that  part  of  the  peninsula  is  so  remarkable. 
The  table-land  of  Mysore,  which  stands  several  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  not  strictly  a  flat 
plain,  as  the  name  would  seem  to  imply;  neither  is  it 
mountainous,  or  even  very  hilly;  and  yet  the  sm-face  is 
extremely  uneven,  being  moulded  into  gently  sloping 
ridges,  which  form  between  them  a  succession  of  long 
valleys  sliglitly  inchiicd,  broad  and  shallow,  and  winding 
about  in  all  directions.    Across  almost  everyone    "  ' 
valleys  the  natives  have  thrown  embankments, 
them  of  very  ancient  date,  though  some  are  even  i 
as  the  dynasty  of  Hyder.   These  walls,  or  bunds,  as  they 
are  called,  are  made  of  considerable  strength,  and  when 
of  small  extent,  they  generally  curve  upwards,  so  as  tc 
offer  their  eonve.x  side  to  the  pressure  of  the  water;  bul 
if  they  be  a  mile  or  several  miles  in  length,  the  embank- 
ments assume  a  waving,  snake-like  shape,  in  what  par. 
ticular  view  I  know  not,  but  I  suppose  from  some  idea 
of  strength.     One  valley  was  pointed  out  to  me,  which 
might  be  about  a  mile  broad,  and  forty  miles  long  from 
end  to  end:  this  included  between  thirty  and  forty  tanks, 
some  large  and  some  small,  every  square  yard  of  the  in- 
termediate space  between  the  bunds  being  richly  culti- 
vated, while  the  surrounding  country  appeared  to  be  con- 
demned to  nearly  perennial  sterility;  indeed,  I  believe 
that  almost  the  whole  rice  crop  of  Mysore  is  derived  from 
artificial  irrigation. 

This  vast  supply  of  water  is  gained  partly  by  the  me- 
thod of  tanks  just  described,  and  partly  by  tapping  the 
Cauvery  and  other  rivers  by  means  of  subaqueous  dams, 
called  annicuts,  built,  during  the  dry  season,  diagonally 
across  the  bed  of  the  stream.  The  effect  of  these  dams  is 
to  direct  a  portion  of  the  livcr  into  lateral  trenches 
stretching  far  and  wide  over  flic  country.  From  these 
it  is  again  drawn  off  to  water  the  rice-ficlds.  I  remem- 
ber  hearing  a  traveller  describe  the  manner  in  which  the 
great  river  Indus  is  tapped,  or  drawn  off  in  this  man- 
ner to  the  right  and  left,  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture, 
till  the  unhappy  river  is  sometimes  fairly  exhausted,  and 
its  channel  left  dry!  One  is  so  much  accustomed  to  con- 
sider the  mighty  mass  of  waters  forming  a  river  of  any 
magnitude  as  somethiing  beyond  the  power  of  man  to 
control,  that  it  requires  good  evidence  to  satisfy  our  in- 
credulity on  this  point.  But  if  the  Indus,  in  the  districts 
alluded  to,  resemble  the  Mississippi  and  many  other 
streams  flowing  over  extensive  alluvial  countries,  there 
need  be  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  such  a  transfer  of  the 
whole  of  its  waters  from  the  ordinary  bed  of  the  stream 
to  the  fields  on  either  side;  because  rivers  which  traverse 
deltas  almost  invariably  flow  along  the  summits  of  ridges 
somewhat  higher  than  the  adjacent  country.  These 
ridges,  it  is  true,  are  so  wide  and  flat,  that  their  elevation 
at  most  places  can  scarcely  be  detected  by  the  eye ;  but 


still  the  inchnation  of  their  sides  is  abundantly  sufficient 
to  admit  of  water  draining  away  from,  instead  of  flowing 
towards  the  river. 

The  Cauvery,  after  traversing  the  Mysore  country,  and 
forming,  by  one  of  its  fantastic  loops,  the  celebrated  island 
of  Scringapatam,  is  precipitated,  over  the  edge  of  the  ta- 
ble-land, into  the  Carnatic,  in  a  series  of  magnificent  falls, 
which  I  visited  in  the  course  of  my  journey.  It  then 
flows  along  quietly  to  the  sea,  past  Triehinopoly  and  Tan- 
jore,  and  joins  the  sea  near  Tranquebar.  During  the 
fierce  struggles  between  the  French  and  English  in  the 
south  of  India,  the  embankments  of  the  river  Cauvery 
were  frequently  cut,  and  the  whole  country,  in  conse- 
quence, laid  under  water.  To  explain  this,  it  must  be 
mentioned  that,  as  rivers  which  run  along  deltas,  or 
along  ground  nearly  level,  are  liable  to  flow  over  their 
banks  during  the  rainy  reason,  it  becomes  necessary,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  country  being  inundated,  to  raise 
walls  or  embankments  to  confine  the  stream.  These 
(which  are  called,  in  Louisiana,  levees,  in  India, 
bunds,)  being  raised  a  little  higher  than  the  surface  of 
the  river  at  its  highest,  confine  tlie  stream  within  proper 
limits.  But  as  the  floods  of  each  successive  year  bring 
down  a  prodigious  mass  of  gravel  and  sand — the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  mountains,  fields,  and  forests,  through 
which  the  tributary  streams  have  passed — a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  largest  and  heaviest  of  these  materials  must 
subside,  and  remain  at  the  bottom  when  the  river  reaches 
the  low  grounds,  where  its  rate  of  motion  is  much  di- 
minished. This  addition,  though  it  be  small  in  any  one 
year,  gradually  raises  the  bed  of  the  river.  If  this  rise 
were  not  carefully  met  by  a  correspondent  annual  eleva- 
tion of  the  artificial  embankment,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
water,  in  the  course  of  lime,  would  periodically  flow  over 
and  submerge  the  country.  The  consequence  of  these  al- 
ternate struggles  between  the  waters  trying  to  escape  and 
man  insisting  upon  confining  them,  has  been  to  lift  the 
whole  body  of  the  Cauvery,  in  its  passage  across  the  Car- 
natic, several  feet  above  the  highest  level  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  The  power  of  deluging  tlie  adjacent  district 
was  therefore  a  very  obvious  though  a  dreadful  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  which  ever  party  held  possession  of  the 
banks  during  those  formidable  wars  in  which  the  French 
and  English  contended  for  the  sovereignty  of  Hindustan. 
In  the  long  period  of  peaceful  and  secure  repose  which 
those  legions  have  enjoyed  since  the  contest  has  been 
terminated  by  the  unquestioned  supremacy  of  one  party, 
the  supply  of  water,  so  curiously  raised  into  the  air,  has 
been   appropriated   exclusively  to  the  irrigation  of  the 

In  the  upper  lands  of  Slysore,  the  peasants  are  de- 
pendent chiefly  on  their  tanks  for  moisture,  as  the  rains 
arc  uncertain  in  quantity,  and  transient  in  their  efiects. 
The  stock  of  water  collected  in  these  numberless  and  ex- 
tensive tanks  or  ponds,  many  of  which  well  deserve  tlie 
name  of  lakes,  is  capable  of  being  distributed  in  the  pr 
cise  quantity  and  at  the  precise  times  required.     I  ha 
often  been  amused  at  observing  with  what  scrupulo 
care  the  persons  appointed  to  distribute  the  water  let 
off  from  these  magnificent  reservoirs.  The  thirsty  soil  of 
Mysore,  parched  and  riven  by  the  heat,  drinks  up  the 
fluid  with  a  grateful  kind  of  relish,  a  sort  of  animated 
enjoyment,  at  which  I  was  never  tired  of  looking. 

In  describing  things  which  lie  so  much  out  of  the 
dinary  course  of  observation,  one  becomes  sensible  of  the 
poverty  of  language.   Thus  the  word  "tank"  suggests  to 
most  peoph  the  idea  of  a  common  cistern  attached  to 
dwelhng-housc,  and  filled  with  rain-water   from   pipes 
long  the  roof   The  word  "  pond,"  again,  recalls  images 
of  muddy  water,  draggled  post-horses,  rank  weeds, 
combined  fleet  of  ducks  and  geese  engaged  in  co; 
warfare  against  frogs  and  worms.     To  call  the  tanks  of 
Mysore  by  the  name  of  lakes  would  be  nearer  the  mark, 
for  many  of  them  well  deserve  that  appellation.     The 
Moota  Talou,  for  example,  or  Rich  Tank,  near  Seringa- 
patam,  I  understand  is  nearly  thirty  miles  in  circum- 
ference.    I  never  saw  that  particular  sheet  of  water :  but 
many  of  the  artificial  lakes  which  I  did  examine  mea. 
sured  six,  eight,  and  ten  miles  round;  and  so  vast  are 
their  numbers,  that  I  remember  counting  considerably 
than  a  hundred  at  one  view  from  the  top  of  Nun- 
dydroog,  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  least  of  these  could 

ve  been  less  than  two  or  three  miles  in  circuit. 

Dr  Buchanan,  in  his  journey  through  those  countries, 
made  by  order  of  Lord  Wellesley  inlSOO,  shortly  after 
the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  describes  minutely  the  form- 
ation of  these  tanks,  or  erays,  as  they  are  called  in  the 
Tamul  language.  The  Saymbrumbacum  tank,  not  far 
from  Madras,  he  says,  is  eight  miles  in  lengtli  by  three  his  light  and 
■        idth,  and  its  contents  are  sufficient  to  supply  with  j  your  westerr 


water  the  lands  of  thirty-two  villages  for  eighteen  months, 
supposing  the  usual  rains  to  fail. 

I  have  mentioned  the  manner  in  which  a  traveller  in 
India  may  get  a  breakfast  or  dinner,  bed,  board,  lodg. 
ing,  and  troops  of  friends,  when  he  happens  to  be  near 
any  military  or  civil  station  of  the  East  India  Company. 
But  it  will  sometimes  fall  out  that  he  cannot  exactly  nick 
the  hour  of  breakfast  or  dinner,  and  then  he  must  trust 
to  his  own  wits  and  those  of  his  bearers.  Such,  however, 
is  the  style  of  doing  things  in  that  fertile  and  popidous 
country,  that  he  must  be  a  sorry  traveller  indeed  who 
need  ever  experience  any  real  difficulty  on  this  score.  I 
remember  enjoying  many  of  these  campaigning  kind  of 
meals  almost  as  much  as  I  did  the  premeditated  luxuries 
of  the  Residencies  and  other  head  stations  of  the  interior 
— those  true  palaces  of  enjoyment,  wherein  we  find  all 
that  plenty,  good  taste,  a  fine  climate,  and  hospitality 
grown  into  a  habit,  can  produce. 

After  a  night's  run,  in  a  part  of  the  country  remote 
from  an  English  station,  and  just  as  the  day  is  beginning 
to  dawn,  the  weary  bearers  look  out  for  some  village  on 
the  road.  Instead  of  entering  it,  they  make  for  the  little 
grove  or  tope  which  marks  the  position  of  the  pagoda  and 
tank  always  to  be  found  near  a  native  village.  The  palan- 
keen is  then  set  down  under  the  most  shady  tree  which 
is  to  be  found  near  these  cherished  nooks.  The  traveller, 
if  not  awake  before,  is  of  course  roused  by  the  grating 
sound  of  the  palankeen  on  the  ground.  He  steps  out  in 
his  slippers  and  sleeping  trowsers,  and  speedily  plunging 
into  the  clear  pool,  proceeds,  after  a  good  swim,  to  make 
his  toilet,  with  his  shaving  apparatus,  glass,  and  basin, 
ranged  on  the  top  of  his  moveable  house. 

While  he  is  thus  engaged,  one  of  the  bearers  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  palankeen  takes  out  the  blankets, 
sheets,  and  pillows,  to  give  them  a  good  shaking,  and 
after  the  interior  has  been  well  swept  out,  to  arrange  all 
things  for  day  travelling,  by  stowing  away  the  night  fur- 
niture, hanging  up  the  back  cushion,  and  placing  the 
foot-rest  across.  A  couple  of  the  men  are  likewise  des- 
patched to  the  village  for  milk  and  eggs;  and  if,  by  good 
fortune,  there  be  a  running  stream  near,  they  may  bring 
;wly-eaught  fish.  By  tiie  time  these  foragers  have 
rned,  a  fire  has  been  kindled,  the  little  kettle  set  a 
boiling,  and  the  tea  made.  The  eggs  are  then  put  on,  the 
fish  split  and  grilled  on  the  embers,  and  the  milk  heated. 
Countless  slices  of  toast  are  now  prepared  in  rapid  suc- 
cession; and  the  nipping  morning  air  having  quickened 
the  hungry  edge  of  the  traveller's  appetite,  he  casts  him- 
self on  the  corner  of  his  cloak,  spread  out  for  a  table- 
cloth, and  feasts  away  right  joyously. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  UUSSERA  FESTIVAL  AT  MYSORE. 

I  think  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  little  or  no 
intercourse  of  a  domestic  nature  takes  place  between 
the  natives  of  India  and  the  Europeans  resident  among 
them.  The  habils,  in  fact,  of  the  two  races  of  men  are 
so  dissimilar  in  all  respects,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  much  agreeable  or  useful  association.  Some 
missionaries,  indeed,  by  adopting  the  dress  and  language 
of  the  people,  and  by  conforming  to  all  their  customs, 
have  succeeded  in  domesticating  themselves  with  the 
Hindoos ;  but  the  great  points  they  aimed  at  were  little, 
if  at  all,  accomplished  by  such  unwonted  degradation — 
for  it  is  a  degradation— and,  what  is  more  lo  the  pur- 
pose, has  always  been  so  considered  by  '.he  natives. 
Curiosity  may  be  gratified  by  such  an  experiment,  but 
nothing  more.  The  taste,  even  of  a  very  coarse-minded 
European,  must  revolt  at  usages  so  foreign  to  his  ideas 
of  delicacy  ;  and  the  influence  which  he  might  readily 
acquire,  by  other  means  more  consistent  with  his  own 
station,  must  vanish  under  this  sort  of  condescension. 
The  Abbe  du  Bois,  and  others,  furnish  us  with  enough, 
than  enough,  of  the  details  of  the  private  life 
igular  people  ;  and  I  can  safely  refer  the  curious 
alters  to  the  Rev.  W.  Ward's  book  on  the  his- 
tory, literature,  mythology,  manners,  and  customs  of 
the  Hindoos. 

The  usages  of  savage  life  in  the  cold  regions  of  the 

world — for  example,  of  the  Esquimaux  or  the  Cherokees 

-are  essentially  revolting  in  every  shape,  whether  in 

alily  or  in  description.     Pretty  nearly  the  same  thing 

ay  be  said  of  the  domestic  manners  of  the  Asiatics, 

which  arc  only  less  disagreeable  to  us,  I  suspect,  from 

icir  being    unaccompanied    by  the    misery    and   filth 

hich  belong  peculiarly  to  cold  climates.     The  Hindoo, 

who  is  eternally  bathing  his  person,  cleaning  his  house, 

^""^  scouring  his  brass  kettles,  casts  over  his  shoulders 

iceful  wrapper,  as  white  as  snow;  while 

avagc  would   consider  it  a  disgrace  to 
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to  place  a  bar  against  amelioration  in  that  quarter. 
What  time  and  change  of  political  circumstances  may 
bring  about,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say. 

Tne  public  festivals,  and  other  out-of-door  habits  of 
the  Hindoos,  however,  do  certainly  include  some  points 
of  transient  interest.  But  they  are  so  entirely  without 
taste  or  fancy,  that  the  attention  of  a  European  becomes 
fatigued,  as  soon  as  his  mere  curiosity  is  satisfied.  I 
remember  experiencing  this  process  in  the  interior  of 
the  South  of  India,  on  two  different  occasions,  between 
which  an  interval  of  more  than  a  year  elapsed.  My 
head-quarters,  in  both  cases,  was  the  British  resident's 
house,  or  residency,  at  Mysore,  a  town  about  ten  miles 
from  Seringapatam.  The  country  of  Mysore,  after  we 
had  conquered  it  from  Tippoo,  was  restored  by  us,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned,  to  the  original  native  dynasty 
of  the  Hindoos.  As  a  measure  of  precaution,  however, 
we  retained  the  island  of  Seringapatam,  in  the  river 
Cauvery,  garrisoned  it,  and  kept  the  British  flag  flying 
on  the  forts.  It  was  stipulated,  also,  that  a  subsidiary 
force,  consisting  of  several  thousand  men,  partly  Euro- 
pean and  partly  native,  but  all  officered  by  English,  and 
under  the  command  of  a  general  officer,  should  be 
maintained  by  the  company  in  the  heart  of  the  country. 
The  object  of  this  subsidiary  force  (so  called  from  a 
subsidy  being  paid  by  the  native  power  to  maintain  it), 
was  to  prevent  invasions  from  abroad,  and  also  to  render 
it  unnecessary  for  the  Hindoo  government  to  keep  an 
afroy  in  the  field.  The  civil  administration,  however, 
of  tlie  country,  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  the  appointment  to  oflice— in  short, 
every  detail  of  government,  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
native  rulers.  In  order  to  secure  compliance  with  the 
various  stipulations  of  the  treaty— re.cslablishing  the 
Hindoo  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  Mysore,  a  British 
resident  was  appointed  to  live  at  or  near  the  court,  to 
watch  wh.Lt  was  going  on  ;  and,  in  ease  of  need,  to  in- 
terfere by  remonstrance,  or,  in  extreme  cases,  by  foice. 

This  was  certainly  not  independence,  nor  was  it 
intended  to  be  so.  It  was  essential  to  our  political  ex- 
islcnce  in  India,  that  we  should  retain  a  preponderating 
influence  in  Mysore,  and  other  countries  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced; but  the  same  course  of  measures  which 
secured  our  aufhority,  atforded  peace,  security,  and,  it 
was  hoped,  contentment  to  the  great  mass  of  the  nation. 
That  some  of  the  chiefs  should  sigh  for  more  uncon- 
trolled authnrily,  according  to  the  despotic  customs  of 
the  East,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  nor  ought  it  to  be 
disregarded;  on  the  contrary,  it  requires  the  greatest 
delicacy  of  treatment,  on  our  part,  to  keep  them  in 
tolerable  good  humour.  Sir  John  Malcolm  well  remarks 
on  this  subject,  that  "  while  we  are  supported  by  the 
good  opinion  of  the  lower  and  middling  classes,  to  whom 
our  government  is  indulgent,  our  power  has  received 
the  rudest  shocks,  from  an  impression  that  our  system 
of  rule  is  at  variance  with  the  permanence  of  rank, 
authority,  and  distinction  in  any  native  of  India.  This 
belief,"  he  adds,  "  which  is  not  without  foundation,  is 
general  to  every  class,  and  its  action  leaves  but  a  fever- 
ish  existence  Irfall  who  enjoy  station  and  high  name. 
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occasions  of  ceremony,  such  private  friends  as  miglit 
chance  to  be  living  with  him;  and  the  Rajah,  on  his  part, 
was  no  less  careful  to  mark,  hy  his  reception  of  such 
guests,  the  high  consideration  in  which  he  held  the  offi- 
cer appointed  to  watch  him.  Both  parties  might,  at 
heart,  be  haling  one  another  like  cat  and  dog;  but  none 
of  this  came  to  the  surface,  for  your  Asiatic,  like  a 
Spaniard,  knows  well  liow  to  be  courteous  under  almost 
every  trial  of  temper. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  arrive  at  Mysore  during 
the  Dnssera  feast,  a  celebrated  Hindoo  festival  in  honour 
of  Shiva,  and  known  to  the  natives  by  the  name  of 
"Nuwwee  Ratree,"  or  nine  nights— though  the  word 
Dussera  means  "  tenth."  I  lost  the  first  four  davs,  but 
I  saw  more  than  enough  in  the  last  five  to  satisfy  inc. 
The  Rajah's  palace,  in  the  fort  of  Mysore,  lay  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  British  residency,  from 
which  the  resident  and  his  suite  set  out  generally  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  not  considered 
etiquette  to  move  till  we  had  been  summoned  hy  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Rajah,  stating  that  he  was  ready  to 
receive  us.  As  soon  as  the  order  to  march  was  given, 
off  we  .scampered  to  the  door  ;  and  while  some  of  us  flung 
ourselves  ihto  the  palankeens,  others  mounted  their 
horses,  and  the  whole  moved  along  as  fast  as  the  crmvd 
would  permit.  The  bearers  set  off  at  a  full  run,  shout- 
ing and  screaming  as  usual,  and  preceded  by  about  fifty 
men  carrying  spears  in  their  hands  fourteen  feet  long. 
At  the  head  of  the  procession,  a  fellow,  blessed  with 
powerful  lungs,  sounded  a  long  slightly  curved  sort  of 
trumpet,  called  a  colleroy  horn,  to  announce  the  resi- 
dent's approach.  The  blast  sent  forth  by  this  wild 
instrument  rung  far  over  the  plain  with  a  note  such  as 
I  never  heard  before,  rising  towards  its  close  into  a 
pitch  of  shrillness  which  pieiced  the  head  from  ear  to 
ear.  As  wc  rushed  along  towards  the  gate  of  Ihe  fort, 
the  palankeen.s,  to  the  number  of  a  dozen  or  twenty, 
frequently  came  into  smart  collision  with  one  another. 
As  the  road  contracted,  there  remained  only  room  for 
three  abreast;  but  as  all  seemed  equally  anxious  to  get 
in  first,  the  melee  became  trying  enough  for  those  who 
possessed  weak  nerves.  Besides  our  own  party  and  im- 
mediate attendants,  there  pranced  along  the  resident's 
body-guard  of  troops,  and  many  hundreds  of  native 
horsemen — all  struggling  for  admission,  and  casting  up 
clouds  of  dust  as  high  as  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the 
adjiuient  pagoda — every  man  shouting,  screaming,  and 
jostling,  apparently  trying  who  should  make  most  noise, 
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As  tho  British  resident,  of  course,  • 
IB  best  terms,  personally,  with   the 
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ular  court  of  the  pa- 
g  for  wild  beast  bat- 
ing  was  fixed.  On  the  outside  of  the  ropes  such  a  dense 
mass  of  the  multitude  were  jammed,  that  the  poor  Sepoy 
guards  stationed  there  to  lioep  a  lane  clear  for  us  to 
pass,  could  n  ith  great  difficulty  obtain  an  opening  bare- 
ly large  enough  for  two  of  the  party.  Into  this  narrow 
strait,  however,  four  or  five  palankeens  used  to  make  a 
determined  rush  together;  and  on  one  occasion,  such 
was  the  momentum  of  their  charge,  that  both  the  pro- 
tecting lines  of  soldiers  were  toppled  down  exactly  in 
the  fashion  of  the  child's  play  at  cards,  known  by  the 
title  of  Jack  sent  for  mustard.  The  palankeens  were 
instant!  V  closed  upon  by  the  crowd,  like  the  hosts  of 
Pharaoh  when  the  Rod  Sea  collapsed  upon  them  ;  but 
in  spite  of  the  chance  of  being  squeezed  to  death,  it  was 
impossible  for  us  not  to  laugh.  I  can  remember  to  this 
minute  the  shout  which  a  merry  countryman  of  mine 
set  up— o'ertopping  all  but  the  skirll,  as  lie  called  it,  of 
the  colleroy  horn. 

On  reaching  the  inner  side  of  the  palace  square,  we 
rolled  out  of  our  palankeeno  dusted  over  like  millers,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  where  the  resident  was  receiv- 
ed by  the  prime  minister  or  dewan.  Ram  Row  by  name, 
and  another  high  officer  of  state,  whoso  name  and  sta- 
tion I  forget.  It  appeared  to  bo  the  practice  first  to 
make  a  .salam  to  these  functionaries,  and  then  to  shake 
hands  witli  them — ceremonies,  doubtless,  typical  of  the 
mixed  nature  of  a  subsidiary  government— half  native, 
half  English.  As  soon  as  we  had  all  been  received,  the 
resident  and  the  dowan — unquestionably  the  two  most 
important  men  of  the  country,  and  the  real  managers  of 
all  public  afl'airs- moved  on,  while  we  followed  up  stairs 
according  to  our  rank  and  consequence,  such  as  it  was. 
At  tho  top,  we  entered  a  long  gallery,  or  verandah, 
open  towards  the  court.  A  row  of  pillars  in  front  sus- 
tained a  low  roof,  richly  gilt,  and  gaudily  painted 
with  flowers;  to  match  which,  a  brifliant  set  of  cotton 


carpets  had  been  spread  under  foot — so  gay,  indeed, 
that  one  felt  it  almost  a  shame  to  tread  upon  them. 

In  the  middle  of  tiie  front  row  sat  his  highness  the 
Maha  Rajah,  Kistna  Rajee  Oudaveer,  on  a  throne  of 
gold,  silver,  and  ivory.  This  gorgeous  seat  was  shaded 
by  a  canopy  of  similar  materials,  supported  by  four  po- 
lished steel  pillars,  and  festooned  round  its  edge  with 
such  strings  of  such  pearls  as  might  have  drawn  sighs 
from  a  dozen  grand  duchesses.  On  the  top  of  all  sat  a 
bird,  composed,  as  it  seemed  to  our  dnzzlcd  view,  entire- 
ly of  precious  stones,  the  eyes  sparkling  lo  the  life, 
being  two  diamonds  of  a  brilliancy  far  surpassing  all 
the  rest. 

It  was  more  satisfactory  than  I  can  well  de.scribe,  to 
behold  the  Rajah  thus  rigged  out  in  the  very  garb  which 
youthful  imaginations  bestow  upon  all  monarchs,  but  in 
which,  to  the  mortification  of  many  a  youth  and  many 
a  maid,  few  monarciis  actually  exhibit  themselves.  E.x- 
ccni,  indeed,  in  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Rundell  and 
Bridges,  so  many  jewels  are  rarely  to  be  seen  collected 
pace;  at  least,  I   never  but  once  beheid  such  a 
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member  to  have  seen  on  the  forehead  of  that  great 
Ranee,  or  queen  of  song,  Catalani,  valued  at  ten  thou- 
sand guineas.  From  the  right  side  of  the  Rajah's 
turban  rose  a  curved  pedestal  of  gold,  from  Ihe  projecting 
part  of  which  hung  down  a  cluster  of  enormous  pearls,  on 
different  strings,  forming  a  bunch  larger  than  one  hand 
could  grasp.  This  weight  of  wealth  gave  his  majesty 
a  slight  "  list  to  starboard,"  but,  as  one  of  our  party  re- 
marked, a  man  might  be  content  to  go  with  a  crick  in 
his  neck  for  the  remainder  of  his  lite,  in  consideration 
of  the  honour  and  glory  of  such  ballast.  Our  royal 
host,  however,  was  also  pretty  well  weighted  below,  for 
over  his  neck  and  shoulders  he  had  east  about  a  dozen 
chaplets  of  precious  stones,  some  of  them  reaching  to 
his  middle,  and  others  clasping  his  throat.  From  each 
ear  was  suspended  a  tiiick  ring  of  virgin  gold,  fully 
three  inches  in  diameter,  carrying  a  huge  ruby,  spark- 
ling above  all  the  other  jewels  which  loaded  his  person. 
To  his  left  arm,  from  the  wrist  to  tho  elbow,  there  ap. 
peared  to  be  fitted  a  broad  gold  plate,  like  a  piece  of 
armour  ;  but  what  its  purpose  might  be  we  knew  not. 
On  each  day  of  the  festival  the  Rajah's  turban  and  his 
robes  were  different:  one  day  his  tunic  consisted  of  a 
while  ground,  with  small  red  spots  ;  another  day  it  was 
entirely  red  ;  and  on  a  third,  the  whole  consisted  of  gold 
cloth.  '  But  the  jewels  seemed  to  be  tho  same  on  each 
day,  and  thence  our  inference  was,  that  the  whole  stock 
of"  barbaric  pearl  and  gold"  belonging  to  tho  crown  of 
Mysore  was  produced  on  these  occasions. 

On  entering  the  gallery,  wo  marched  up  in  a  row  to 
the  toot  of  the  musnud  or  throne,  salaming  all  the  way; 
and  after  shaking  hands  with  his  highness  and  salam- 
ing again,  we  backed  away  stern  foremost,  exactly  as  in 
European  courts,  to  the  seats  assigned  for  us  in  the  first 
row.  The  space  behind  us,  between  our  chairs  and  the 
wall,  was  occupied  by  the  sovereign's  family  and  offi- 
cers. Close  to  the  Rajah,  on  the  right  hand,  sat  the 
Dewan,  the  British  resident  on  his  left,  and  then  various 
near  relatives  and  official  folks— not  to  mention  two  at- 
tendants of  high  rank,  whose  sole  business  appeared  to 
consist  in  popping  into  his  highness's  mouth,  f^rom  time 
to  time,  the  proper  portion  of  betel-nut ! 

I  forget  exactly  at  what  stage  of  the  interview  an 
officer  of  the  household  despatched  by  the  Rajah  came 
along  the  line  and  cast  over  our, necks  a  chaplet  of  white 
flowers,  each  person,  of  course,  rising  and  salaming  to- 
wards the  throne  as  this  high  honour  was  conferred  upon 
him.  Next  followed  an  attendant  bearing  a  silver  dish, 
on  which  were  laid  some  bits  of  betct-nut,  with  a  few 
leaves,  and  the  proper  proportion  of  lime  to  chew  with 
them.  Some  of  the  party  did  actually  go  through  this 
ceremony — on  the  principle,  I  suppose,  of  Captain  Cook, 
who  ate  and  drank  every  thing.  I  have  sometimes,  by 
the  way,  thought,  in  reading  the  accounts  of  our  great 
voyager,  that  he  must  have  been  blessed  with  the  stomach 
of  an  ostrich,  to  whom  spike-nails  are  no  harder  of  di- 
gestion than  asparagus,  as  is  said  and  believed  on  board 
ship  ;  Close  behind  the  betel-nut  bearer  came  an  at- 
tendant with  a  tray  of  small  nosegays,  followed  by  a  boy 
with  a  bottle  of  highly  perfumed  oil,  one  drop  of  which 
he  bestowed  on  each  bunch  of  flowers,  thus  literally 
"  adding  a  perfume  to  the  violet." 

Last  of  all  came  a  most  important  personage,  whose 
office  every  one  could  appreciatef  The  business  of  this 
welcome  messenger  consisted  in  throwing  a  pair  of  the 
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finest  cacheniere  sliawls  over  each  of  our  shoulders  I 
Never  shall  I  for  jet  the  effect  which  this  present  pro- 
duced  on  niy'raind  and  feeling?.  Up  to  tliat  moment  ] 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  as  ill  as  possible  of  (he 
Rajah  of  Mysore;  and  with  the  ready  indiscretion  ol 
youth,  and  all  the  confidence  of  recently  acquired  and 
partial  knowledge,  had  never  failed  to  state  in  company 
without  any  measure  in  the  terms,  that  the  government 
of  his  highness  Sree  Kistna  was  most  oppressive.  But 
ever  since  feeling  the  delicate  pressure  of  these  beauti- 
ful shawls,  I  have  been  unable  to  bring  myself  to  say 
one  word  against  the  giver. 

The  East  India  Company  very  judiciously  take  care 
that  none  of  their   servants  shall  be  exposed  to  such 
temptations :  for  every  present  whatsoever,  given  to  any 
officer,  civil  or  military,  in  tlieir  employ,  must  immedi- 
ately afterwards  be  handed  over  to  a  person  appointed  to 
receive  it.     An  exact  equivalent  being,  as  a  matter 
course,  presently  returned,  in   some  shape  or  otiier, 
the  treasury  of  the  Rajah,  Sultan,  or  other  native  a 
thority  who  gave  the  present.     As    I  was   not   with 
reach  of  this  provoking  ordinance,  I  was  allowed  to  keep 
my  pair  of  shawls,  and,  though  rather  the  worse  foi 
twenty  years'  wear,  they  still  figure  on  the  necks  of  somi 
fair  friends  of  mine  at  home. 

Many  a  time  have  I  witnessed  the  intense  mortifica 
tion  of  the  wives  of  East  India  Company's  servants,  or 
their  being  obliged  to  relinquish  the  beautiful  presents 
which  they  and  their  husbands  brought  home  from  the 
Durbar.  I  remember  once  seeing,  or  thinking  that  I 
saw,  a  tear  or  two  drop  and  mingle  with  a  handful  of 
pearls  which  a  lady  was  in  the  act  of  returning,  accord, 
ing  to  regulation. 

'•  Why  ?"  said  I  to  her,  "  what  does  it  matter?  What 
could  you  do  with  the  jewels  here  ?  You  have  no  society 
amongst  whom  you  could  desire  to  wear  such  valuabli 
ornaments  ?'* 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  that  is  verj'  true ;  but  my  two 
poor  girls  at  home,  whom  I  have  not  seen  for  these  three 
long,  long  years,  would  look  so  becoming  in  tliem  !"  And 
then  the  mother's  tears  flowed  fast  and  in  earnest,  as  she 
thought  of  her  children,  between  whom  and  her  rolled 
ten  thousand  miles  of  sea  '. 

The  rajah  having  ordered  the  sports  to  commence. 
we  turned  our  eyes  to  the  area  below  with  much  curi. 
osity,  to  see  what  should  first  happen.  In  the  middle  of 
the  great  square,  an  enclosure  or  ring,  about  tliirty  or 
forty  yards  across,  had  been  formed  by  means  of  a  dou- 
ble line  of  posts,  ten  feet  apaJt  and  ten  feet  high,  over 
which  was  cast  a  strong  netting,  forming  a  secure  wall 
of  ropes,  but  so  loose  that  it  hung  in  folds  to  the  ground. 
The  populace  filled  the  rest  of  the  square,  along  with  the 
guards,  some  mounted,  some  on  foot,  and  i  am  afraid  to 
say  how  many  elephants  there  might  be— twenty  or 
thirty,  at  the  least,  together  with  numerous  bodies  of 
policemen  bearing  long  poles  with  flags  at  the  end. 
These,  I  presume,  were  intended  for  show  ;  but  another 
set  carried  immense  long  whips,  with  which  the  sove- 
reign people  were  kept  from  pressing  in  too  great  num- 
bers upon  the  ropes.  A  dozen  native  bands  of  music, 
consisting  of  sharp  sounding  drums,  and  a  number  of 
shrill  pipes,  resembling  in  squeak  that  of  our  penny 
trumpets,  only  most  painfully  louder,  and  all  playing  at 
once,  grievously  disturbed  us  during  the  whole  exhi- 

On  one  side  of  the  sp.ice  within  the  rinj  two  beauti- 
ful leopards  stood  chained  to  separate  posts.  As  these 
animals  had  been  caught  in  the  jungle  the  day  before, 
nothing  could  be  more  sleek  and  glossy  than  their  coats. 
Near  these  noble  blasts,  as  if  in  contrast,  were  turned 
in,  quite  loose,  two  jaokasse.'J,  each  of  which  drew  behind 
him,  tied  to  liis  tail,  a  globular  empty  leathern  boltio 
called,  I  think,  a  dubbah,  about  as  large  as  a  man  could 
grasp  in  his  arms.  Into  these  machines  a  handful  of 
gravel  or  dried  peas  had  been  inserted,  to  make  a  noisi 
as  the  poor  donkeys  moved  about.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  arena  two  painted  wooden  figures  of  men  wi 
placed  in  a  leaning  posture  against  stakes  fastened 
the  ground. 

Exactly  opposite  to  the  rajah,  at  the  further  side  of 
the  ring,  a  huge  cage,  composed  of  strong  wooden  bars, 
had  been  wheeled  close  to  the  ropes.  A  door  on  thai 
side  of  the  cage  which  faced  us  being  now  drawn  up. 
WO  discovered  a  large  royal  tiger  sitting  in  the  attitude 
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of  the  sphinx,  apparently  all  ready  for  a  spring.  He 
looked  exceedingly  fierce,  and  no  wonder,  for  the  poor 
wretch  had  been  kept  with  little  or  no  food  ever  i ' 
his  capture  in  a  pitfall  in  one  of  the  great  teak  forests 
of  the  Malabar  Ghauts  upwards  of  two  days  before. 
The  royal  animal  seemed  very  ill  disposed  to  afford 
sport  to  folks  who  had  treated  him  so  uncourteously,  fo 
not  an  inch  would  he  budge  even  when  the  netting 
was  drawn  up,  and  a  clear  course  opened  for  him  int( 
the  ring.  Perhaps  he  felt  alarmed  at  the  dreadful  hul 
labaloo  of  so  many  thousands  of  people  bawling  out 
drUTns  beating,  and  horns  sounding,  rows  of  elephanti 
tossing  up  their  trunks,  and  horses  snorting  and  pranc 
ing  all  round.  Possibly,  too,  he  might  not  have  felt 
much  templed  by  the  dainty  company  of  the  jackasses 
with  their  botllos  of  peas.  At  all  events,  no  puking  of 
sticks  or  thumping  on  the  cage  could  make  him  start 
lack  or  sheet,  till  his  hind-quarters  were  blown  up  by 
handful  of  squibs  and  crackers  cast  into  his  den. 

The  instant  the  explosion  took  place  the  tiger  gave 
tremendous  roar,  and  sprung  forwards  with  great  vi 
lence  into  the  circle,  where  he  stopped  suddenly,  and 
then  glared  his  eyes  round  and  round  with  a  most 
picious  scowl.  After  surveying  the  ground  for  a  few 
seconds,  he  turned  tail,  and,  in  a  most  cowardly  fashion, 
ran  back;  but  observing  the  door  of  his  den  closed,  he 
swerved  on  one  side,  and  leaped  with  prodigious  viol 
against  the  ropes.  Had  the  cords  not  been  left  so  loose 
that  his  loice  became  expended  before  they  were  di 
tight,  I  verily  believe  he  might  have  broken  through 
the  meshes,  or  pulled  down  some  of  the  posts.  Instead 
of  this  he  merely  got  entangled  with  the  lines,  and  los- 
ing all  his  fiatieiice,  if  he  ever  possessed  any,  he  raged 
and  roared,  lashing  his  tail  about  in  the  most  furious 
style  till  he  got  free.  Then  turning  round,  he  shot 
across  the  area  like  a  Congreve  rocket,  and  after  mak- 
ing an  immense  cat-like  spring,  pounced  upon  one  ol 
the  mock  figures  of  men,  the  head  of  which  he  twisted 
off  in  an  instant.  During  this  proceeding  he  gave  ut- 
terance to  a  fierce  growl,  or  murmur  of  satisfaction, 
enough  to  make  one's  blood  run  cold.  As  soon  as  he 
detected  the  trick,  he  first  flung  the  hcid  violently  from 
him,  and  tore  the  figure  all  to  pieces  with  his  claws, 
then  made  another  attempt  to  break  through  the  en- 
closure, but  with  no  better  success  than  at  first. 

I  really  thought  at  one  time  he  would  have  effected 
his  escape,  by  climbing  over  at  the  place  where  his 
cage  stood.  Both  his  fore  paws  were  actually  on  the 
roof,  and,  with  no  great  struggle,  he  might  have  gained 
the  lop,  li-om  whence  his  leap  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd 
must  have  produced  a  pretty  tolerable  sensation,  I  guess! 
Fortunately,  a  courageous  liltle  boy,  about  twelve  years 
old,  who  had  perched  himself  on  the  cage  to  see  the  fun, 
itood  quite  firm  when  all  his  older  companions  scattered 
o  the  right  and  left,  in  terror  of  the  tiger's  open  jaws 
close  to  them.  This  bold  young  fellow  held  in  his  hand 
a  short  stout  club,  and  the  instant  the  tiger  showed  him- 
self above  the  ropes,  he  lent  him  such  a  sound  rap  on  the 
nose,  that  the  animal  fell  back  again  into  the  enclosure, 
heels  over  head,  with  a  sort  of  inverted  somerset.  While 
a  shout  of  applause  rung  over  the  whole  space,  an  old 
Mahometan  soldier,  an  officer  of  the  extinct  dynasty,  re- 
marked to  us  in  a  whisper,  that  this  exploit  was  just  the 
sort  of  thing  which  his  former  master,  Hyder  Ali,  might 
have  been  expected  to  do  in  his  youth. 

The  baffled  tiger  now  attacked  the  other  figure  of  a 
man,  and  wrenched  off  his  head  as  he  liad  done  tliat  of 
the  other ;  but  instead  of  getting  into  a  passion,  as  he 
had  done  on  the  first  occasion,  when  he  discovered  the 
cheat,  he  stood  perfectly  still,  with  his  tail  on  the  ground, 
his  head  drooped  and  turned  away  from  the  figure,  as  if 
he  felt  ashamed  of  having  been  twice  deceived.  In  this 
attitude  he  remained  several  minutes,  with  his  eyes  half 
closed,  slightly  moving  his  head  from  side  to  side ;  after 
which  he  deliberately  laid  himself  down.  A  dozen  yelp- 
ing dogs  were  now  turned  in,  some  of  which  prudently 
contented  themselves  with  taking  a  distant  look  at  the 
royal  beast.  Not  one  of  them  approached  him  except  an 
English  grayhound,  and  even  he  was  not  such  a  fool  as 
to  press  matters  too  far,  but  merely  barked  and  snarled  ; 
once  or  twice  he  came  so  close  to  the  tiger's  nose  that 
we  wondered  the  monster  had  not  laid  his  paw  upon 
him,  and  crushed  him  at  a  blow.  Meanwhile,  the  rest 
n(  the  dogs,  in  a  body,  attacked  one  of  the  chainod-up 


leopards — a  most  unfair  contest ;  but  as  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  catch  one  of  them  on  the  hip,  he  gave  such 
evidence  of  his  capacity,  that  the  barkers,  leaving  the 
nobler  game,  one  and  all  scampered  off  in  chase  of  the 
donkeys.  These  poor  beasts,  terrified  by  the  sound  of 
the  bottles  at  their  tails,  and  worried  by  the  dogs,  were 
soon  dragged  to  the  ground,  after  which  a  distant  action 
was  recommenced  against  the  leopards,  with  no  results, 
as  military  men  express  it. 

By  this  time,  probably  the  rajah,  and  certainly  his 
company,  were  pretty  well  tired  of  so  much  nonsense  ; 
and  his  highness,  turning  to  one  of  his  courtiers,  desired 
him  to  go  down  to  the  court  with  a  bow  and  arrow  which 
was  handed  to  him.  The  officer  descended  accordingly, 
and  having  passed  round  to  that  side  of  the  ring  where 
the  tiger  lay,  very  deliberately  shot  an  arrow  at  the  un- 
offending animal.  He  immediately  sprang  at  the  ropes; 
but  upon  receiving  another  arrow  in  his  breast,  the  poor 
creature  fell  back,  and  stood  locking  reproachfully  at  his 
opponent.  This  gave  the  unconcerned  courtier  time  to 
draw  a  third  arrow  from  his  quiver,  and  so  on,  till  tho 
wretched  beast  was  literally  bristled  all  over  like  a  por- 
cupine ;  yet,  to  our  great  surprise,  he  still  kept  his  feet. 
As  the  arrows  pierced  his  side,  he  merely  turned  round 
his  head,  and  broke  them  off  with  his  mouth,  leaving 
the  barb  far  within.  We  observed  one  arrow  pass  clean 
through  his  body  from  side  to  side,  and  could  not  but 
remember  the  old  song  of  Chevy  Chase,  where  the  gray 
goose-quill,  a  cloth  yard  long,  is  wet  with  the  heart's 
blood  of  a  warrior.  As  nothing  could  be  more  disagree- 
able than  this  method  of  putting  so  noble  an  animal  to 
death,  some  of  us  sent  up  a  petition  to  the  rajah,  that 
one  of  the  party  might  be  allowed  to  go  down  for  the 
purpose  of  despatching  him  ^  I'Anglaise.  This  favour 
was  readily  granted  ;  and  it  was  curious  to  observe  how 
instantaneously  death  followed  the  passage  of  a  single 
musket-ball,  though  eight  or  ten  arrows  had  already 
gone  through  and  through  him  without  producing  any 
visible  effecl. 

Persons  who  have  only  seen  those  beasts  which  are 
called  (ironically,  I  suppose,)  wild,  though  the  tamest 
and  most  docile  of  God's  creatures,  can  form  but  an  im- 
perfect idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  skin  and  the  nobleness 
of  the  air  of  those  truly  wild  inhabitants  of  the  tropical 
forests,  thus  inhumanly  "  butchered  to  make  an  Indian 
holyday."  We  had  a  good  opportunity  of  studying  the 
habits  of  the  tiger  at  the  British  residency  hard  by, 
ivhere  one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  his  tribe 
ivas  kept  in  the  open  air.  He  had  been  brought  as  a 
zuh  from  the  jungle  a  year  or  two  before,  and  being 
placed  in  a  cage  as  large  as  an  ordinary  English  par- 
lour, in  the  centre  of  the  stable-yard,  had  plenty  of  room 
to  leap  about  and  enjoy  the  high  feeding  in  which  he 
indulged.  He  devoured  regulaily  one  sheep  per  day, 
any  other  extra  bits  of  meat  that  happened  to  be 
disposable.  A  sheep  in  India  is  rather  smaller — say  ten 
per  cent — less  than  our  Welsh  mutton ;  so  this  was  no 
great  meal  for  a  tiger  four  feet  high.     The  young  hands 

the  residency  used  to  plague  him  occasionally,  till  he 
became  infuriated,  and  dashed  with  all  his  force  against 
the  bars,  roaring  so  loud  that  the  horses  in  the  surround, 
ng  stables  trembled  and  neighed  in  great  alarm.  Indeed 
t  was  very  difficult  even  for  persons  who  were  fully 
satisfied  of  the  strength  of  the  cage,  to  stand  near  it  with 
unmoved  nerves.     He   would  soon  have   made  famous 

nee-meat  of  half  a  dozen  of  us,  could  he  but  have  caught 
the  door  open  tor  a  moment. 

t  what  annoyed  him  far  more  than  our  poking  hira 
up  with  a  stick,  or  tantalising  hira  with  shins  of  beef  or 
legs  of  mutton,  was  introducing  a  mouse  into  his  cage. 
No  fine  lady  ever  exhibited  jnore  terror  at  the  sight  of  a 
spider  than  this  magnificent  royal  tiger  betrayed  on 

'  g  a  mouse.  Our  mischievous  plan  was  to  tie  the 
little  animal  by  a  string  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  and 
thrust  it  close  to  the  tiger's  nose.  The  moment  he  saw 
it  he  leaped  to  the  opposite  side,  and  when  the  mouse 
made  to  run  near  him,  he  jammed  himself  into  a 
:r,  and  stood  trembling  and  roaring  in  such  an  ecs- 
tasy of  fear,  that  we  were  always  obliged  to  desist 
rom  sheer  pity  to  the  poor  brute.  Sometimes  we  in. 
isted  on  his  passing  over  the  spot  where  the  uncon- 
cious  little  mouse  ran  backwards  and  forwards.  For  a 
long  time,  however,  we  could  not  get  him  to  move,  till 
at  length,  I  believe  by  the  help  of  a  squib,  we  obhged 
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him  to  start ;  but  instead  of  pacing  leisurely  across  his 
don,  or  making  a  detour  to  avoid  the  object  of  liis  alarm, 
he  generally  took  a  kind  of  flying  leap,  so  high  as  nearly 
to  bring  his  back  in  contact  with  the  roof  of  his  cage  ! 

I  heard  afterwards,  with  much  regret,  that  this  noblest 
of  tigers  had  been  put  to  deatli.  One  day,  a  drunken, 
useless  fellow  of  the  soodra  caste,  the  lowest  rank 
amongst  the  Hindoos,  happened  to  be  passing  through 
the  court-yard,  and  not  being  able  to  steer  very  straight, 
he  ran  foul  of  the  cage.  In  the  stupidity  of  his  intoxi- 
cation, he  allowed  one  of  his  arms  to  pass  between  the 
bars,  upon  which  the  tiger,  naturally  supposing  this  was 
an  invitation  to  help  himself,  snapped  off  the  man's  arm 
in  a  mouK^nl,  and  before  assistance  could  arrive  the  man 
bled  to  death.  The  British  resident,  very  properly  con- 
sidering that  the  feelings  of  the  natives  would  be  out- 
raged if,  after  such  an  accident,  the  animal  were  per- 
mitted to  live,  ordered  him  to  be  shot. 

We  were  promised  a  grand  day's  sport  one  afternoon, 
when  a  buffalo  and  a  tiger  were  to  be   pitted  against 
each  other.     The  buffalo  entered  the  ring  composedly 
enough  ;  but  after  looking  about  him,  turned  to  one  side, 
and  ratlier  peltislily,  as  if  he  had  felt  a  little  bilious, 
overturned  a  vessel,  placed  there  expressly  for  his  use. 
The  tiger  refused  for  a  long  time  to  make  his  appear- 
ance, and  it  was  not  till  his  den  was  filled  with  smoke 
and  fire  that  he  sprang  out.     The   bufEaio  charged  his 
enemy  in  a  moment,  and  by  one  furious  push  capsised 
him  right  over.     To  our  great  disappointment,  the  tiger 
pocketed  tliis  insult  in  the  shabbiest  manner  imaginable, 
and  passing  on,  leaped  furiously  at  the  ropes,  with  which 
his  feet  became  entangled,  so  that  the  buffalo  was  ( 
bled  to  punish  his  antagonist  about  the  rump  most 
gloriously.     When   at   length   the   tiger    got   loose, 
slunk  off  to  a  distant  part  of  the  area,  lay  down,  and 
pretended  to  be  dead.     The  boys,  however,  soon  put  h: 
up  again,  and  tried  to  bring  him  to  the  scratch  wi 
squibs  and  crackers  ;  and  a  couple  of  dozen  of  dogs  being 
introduced  at  the  same  moment,  they  all  set  at '  ' 
only  one  ventured  to  take  any  liberty  with  the  enraged 
animal.     This  bold  dog  actually  caught  the  tiger  by  the 
tail,  but  a  slight  pat  of  the  mighty  mon.'^ter's  paw  crush, 
cd  the  yelping  cur  as  flat  as  a  board.     The  buffalo,  who 
really  appeared  an,\-ious  to  have  a  fair  stand-up  fight, 
drove  the  dogs  oft",  and  repeatedly  poked  the  tiger 
Jiis  nose,  and  eren  turned  him  half  over  several  times 
with  his  horns. 

As  the  gentleman  showed  no  pluck,  the  rajah  request- 
ed one  of  us  to  step  down  to  give  him  the  coup  de  grace. 
I  accordingly  loaded  a  musket  which  was  placed  in  my 
hands,  but  on  reaching  the  area  I  felt  ratlier  unwilling 
to  fire,  as  I  had  just  heard  a  story  of  a  gentleman  who, 
the  year  before,  in  firing  at  one  of  the  animals  in  the 
ring  by  the  rajah's  directions,  not  only  shot  the  animal, 
but  also  killed  an  old  woman  who  stood  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ring,  the  ball  having  continued  its  course  af- 
ter piercing  tlie  tiger's  head.  On  my  expressing  a  wish 
to  try,  in  the  first  place,  the  effect  of  cold  iron  upon  '  ' 
tough  hide,  a  very  sharp-pointed  spear  was  given  me,  and 
I  tried  with  my  utmost  force  to  pass  it  through  his  hide, 
but  in  vain.  He  rose,  however,  on  being  pricked  by  the 
Bteel,  and  by  making  a  violent  effort  to  clutch  my  hand, 
thrust  his  head  fairly  through  one  of  the  meshes  of  the 
net,  to  my  no  small  dismay.  Either  the  ropes  were  not 
very  strong,  or  the  seizings  weak,  for  they  began  to 
break,  and  in  the  next  minute,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  the 
infuriated  monster  might  have  forced  his  whole  body 
through.  In  this  emergency  I  quite  forgot  all  about  hu- 
manity and  old  women,  and  catching  up  the  musket, 
placed  the  muzzle  of  the  piece  at  the  tiger's  head,  and 
blew  his  brains  out  in  a  moment. 

A  more  manly,  though  not  a  pleasing  kind  of  sport 
succeeded,  in  which  the  Jetties,  or  native  Athletas, : 
hibited  before  us.     Mysore  is  the  only  part  of  India, 
far  as  I  know,  in  which  these  oriental  prizefighters  i 
still  kept  up.    The  Jetties,  whose  institution  is  said 
be  of  very  ancient  origin,  coniititute  in  Mysore  a  distinct 
caste  of  persons,  trained  from  their  infancy  daily  in  the 
most  laborious  exercises,  or  what  we  should  call  gymnas- 
tics, but  far  more  varied  and  extraordinary  than  any  I 
ever  saw  in  Europe.    Whether  they  spring  from  a  peou. 
liarly  handsome  stock,  or  whether  it  bo  tliat  the  nature  of 
tlieir  unremitted  exercises  develops  the  beautiful  points  of 
the  human  form,  I  know  not ;  but  certainly  nothing  except 
the  statues  of  antiquity  go  beyond  them  in  symmetry. 
The  beau  ideal,  if  I  understand  the  term  correctly, 
sists  in  the  appropriation  and  just  disposition  of  the  most 
characterislic   forms  of  each    department,  selected, 
fioin  one  or  two  individual  specimens,  but  from  the  w 
clatis.     Judged  by  such  a  severe  tesl,  every  one  of  these 
Jetties  would,  of  course,  bo  found  wanting  in  many 


poets.  But  I  cannot  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a 
culptor  or  painter  in  search  of  materials  to  fill  up,  by 
observation  of  actual  nature,  his  own  conceptions  of  ideal 
excellence,  would  consider  the  exercising  room  of  these 
lingular  people  a  capital  studio.  At  all  events,  their  at- 
titudes, and  even  some  parts  of  their  limbs,  recalled  to 
)ngly  the  surpassing  wonders  of  the  Elgin  mar- 
bles, that  I  went  very  of\en  to  their  quarters  to  see  them 

Tlxc  Jetties  intended  for  tlie  real  combat  are  brought 
forward,  two  at  a  time,  wearing  no  other  dress  than  a 
pair  of  light  orange  coloured  drawers,  extending  half  way 
down  the  thigh.     The  right  hand  of  each  is  furnished 
'th  a  weapon  which  may  be  called  a  cjestus ;  for  though 
is  somewhat  different,  I  believe,  from  the  Roman  in- 
strument of  that  name,  its  object  appears  pretty  nearly 
Colonel  VVilks,  in  his  History  of  Mysore,  says 
posed  of  buffalo  horn   fitted  to  the  hand,  and 
pointed  with  four  knobs  resembling  very  sharp  knuckles, 
and   corresponding   to   their    situation,  with   a    fifth  of 
greater  prominence  at  the  end  nearest  the  little  finger, 
and  at  riglit  angles  with  the  other  four.     This  instru- 
ment, if  properly  placed,  would,  he  conceives,  enable  a 
nan  of  ordinary  strength  to  cleave  open  the  liead  of  his 
dversai-y  at  a  blow;  but  the  fingers  being  introduced 
through  the  weapon,  it  is  fastened  across  them  at  an 
equal  distance  between  the  first  and  second  lower  joints, 
situation  which  does  not  admit  of  attempting  a  se- 
blow  without  the  risk  of  dislocating  the  first  joints 
of  all  the  fingers. 

The  set-to  or  battle  consists  of  a  mixture  of  wrestling 
and  boxing,  but  tlie  head  is  the  only  object  allowed  by 
the  rules  of  the  ring  in  India  to  be  aimed  at.  The  Jet- 
3S  are  led  into  the  arena  and  placed  in  front  of  the 
jab,  by  the  two  masters  of  the  fight,  always  old  stagers, 
ho  have  fought  in  their  day.  The  right  hands  of  the 
two  combatants  being  then  held  up  by  the  masters,  to 
that  all  is  fair,  the  Rajah  nods  his  approbation,  and 
!  considered  a  signal  to  commence.  The  Jetties 
may  either  strike  at  arm's  length,  or  close  and  grapple, 
■f  they  can,  they  may  tlirow  each  other  down — every 
thing,  in  short,  is  considered  fair,  except  striking  with 
the  coDstus  lower  than  the  head.  The  guards  for  defence, 
I  have  heard  persons  skilled  in  boxing  say,  are  all  oi 
them  extremely  good  and  scientific.  These  refinements, 
ke  the  niceties  of  English  boxing  or  Frencli  fencing, 
are,  I  need  scarcely  confess,  quite  unintelligible  to  igno 
rant  eyes.  However  this  be,  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
nature  of  a  successful  blow,  though  it  often  baffles  the 
quickest  observation  to  discover  how  it  was  given.  Every 
such  cut  lays  the  skin  open,  rallies  smartly  on  the  skull, 
and  sends  down  a  stream  of  blood  from  top  to  toe  of  the 
wounded  man.  This  is  all  very  disagreeable,  but 
were  assured  never  dangerous.  The  wrestling  part  of 
these  contests  was  really  admirable,  and  being  unmi.xcd 
with  any  tiling  painful,  interested  us  much  more  lb 
the  savage  culling  and  maiming  alluded  to.  Somelin 
the  combatants  continued  for  several  minutes  prancing 
round  a  common  centre,  in  attitudes  very  lilte  those 
our  boxers,  facing  one  another,  each  eyeing  his  antago- 
nist with  the  utmost  intcntness,  and  watehino-  for  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  to  close  witli  him.  Du°ring  these 
movements,  which  frequently  recalled  to  my  mind  the 
figures  in  the  Spanish  bolero,  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
were  kept  in  perpetual  motion,  and  that  arm  constantly 
waved  about  in  the  most  graceful  way  possible,  the  pur- 
pose of  each  fighter  being  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  other, 
and  so  to  draw  away  his  attention  from  the  meditated 
point  of  attack.  The  whole  muscles  of  their  bodies,  at 
this  period  of  the  fight,  appeared  to  be  made  of  highly 
elastic  springs ;  for  as  their  feet  touched  the  ground,  thei 
bodies  rose  again  into  the  air,  as  if  they  had  become  a( 
tually  buoyant. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  parties,  seizing  his  moment,  rushes 
in,  makes  his  blow,  and  having  cut  a  gash  into  (he  other' 
head  so  deep  as  to  show  for  an  instant,  by  a  bright  white 
line,  that  the  skull  is  laid  bare,  he  grapples  his  antago. 
nist  by  the  shoulders,  or  clasps  him  round  the  body,  oi 
even  seizes  him  by  the  leg,  and  tries  to  throv.^  him  over. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  battle, 
The  elasticity  of  the  muscles  already  alluded  to,  seems 
now  quite  gone,  for  every  fibre  appears  to  have  become 
as  rigid  as  a  bar  of  steel.  The  violent  exertion  of  tlie 
limbs  swells  out  the  muscles  between  the  joints  into  firm 
knobs  almost  as  hard  as  the  buffalo's  horn  of  the  cccstus. 
For  a  long  time  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two  bodies 
keeps  within  the  well-marked  base  carved  deeply  in  the 
sand  by  their  feet  during  the  struggle ;  but  at  length, 
down  they  go  together  with  a  most  forniidablo  crash.  It 
is  not  always,  1  look  notice,  that  the  wrestler  who  is 
undermost  comes  worst  off;  for  it  frequently  happens, 


that  the  upper  one  is  obliged  to  weaken  his  guard  in  or- 
ler  to  keep  the  other  down,  and  thus,  although  he  has 
the  superiority  in  position,  he  gets  many  a  severe  peg. 
ging  from  the  armed  knuckles  of  his  prostrate  antago- 
nist. In  this  manner  they  lie  rolling  about  in  the  sand 
for  a  long  while,  struggling  to  regain  their  feet,  and  oc- 
casionally giving  each  other  such  blows  on  the  head  that 
they  become  dreadfully  disfigured. 

After  battling  in  this  way  for  some  time,  without  any 
decided  advantage  on  either  side,  they  cast  up  many  pe- 
titioning looks  to  the  rajah,  who  at  length  makes  a  sig- 
il  for  them  to  desist.     The  victor,  if  there  happens  to 
;  an  obvious  superiority,  generally  goes  off  the  ground 
I   half  a  dozen  somersets,  to   show  his    undiminished 
gour,  as  our  champions  in  tlie  prize-ring  cast  up  their 
hats  when  they  have  won,  and  say  they  are  ready  for  a 
fresh  fight.     Meanwhile,  the  loser  puts  on  a  pathetic  or 
wistful  look;  and  first  bending  towards  the  rajah,  makes 
a  low  salam  towards  llie  lattices,  behind  which  the  ladies 
of  the  court  are  seated,  so  as  to  view  the  sport,  while  they 
themselves  keep  out  of  sight  of  the  profane  world.     Pre- 
sents, consisting  of  gilt  or  silver  armlets,  turbans,  webs 
of  cloth,  and    so   on,  are  then   thrown   down  from  the 
throne  to  the  Jetties,  upon  which  the   bleeding  combat- 
ants again  prostrate  themselves  in  the  dust  before   the 
rajah,  and  make  similar  obeisances  on  both  sides  of  the 
court  to  the  invisible  ladies  above. 

Immediately  after  these  rather  painful  exhibitions,  we 
were  entertained  with  stilt  dancing  by  a  set  of  men,  the 
soles  of  whose  feet  were  raised,  on  slender  poles,  more 
than  seven  feet  from  the  ground.  They  stalked  about 
amongst  the  crowd,  and  in  this  elevated  position  went 
through  the  whole  series  of  what  are  called  the  Persian 
exercises.  One  strong  fellow,  thus  elevated,  presented 
himself  before  the  rajah  with  a  couple  of  full-sized 
ploughs  on  his  shoulders,  a  feat  which  called  forth  much 
admiration.  Vfe  had  then  a  fight  between  two  buffaloes, 
which  ran  their  heads  against  each  other  with  a  crash 
tliat  one  could  fancy  shook  the  palace  to  its  very  founda- 
tion ;  indeed,  the  only  wonder  was  how  both  animals  did 
not  fall  down  dead  with  their  skulls  fractured.  But 
there  appears  to  be  a  wonderful  degree  of  thickness  or 
hardness  in  this  part  of  the  animal  structure  both  in 
beast  and  in  man,  for  just  after  these  buffaloes  had  given 
evidence  of  tlie  hardness  of  their  heads,  a  dozen  persons 
came  forward,  and  placed  themselves  before  a  large  pile  of 
cocoa-nuts  stripped  of  their  outer  husks.  These  being 
cast  successively  high  into  the  air,  were  caught  in  their 
descent  by  these  hard-pated  fellows,  who  stood  erect,  and 
received  the  cocoa-nuts,  I  presume,  on  their  "  bumps  of 
resistiveness."  In  every  case  the  shell  was  literally 
dashed  to  pieces,  and  the  milk  scattered  in  showers  over 
the  crowd.  Such  a  cracking  of  heads  I  never  heard,  ex- 
cept once  at  a  fair  in  Ireland.  Thus,  our  careful  mother, 
Dame  Nature,  it  should  seem,  has  taken  good  care  to  de- 
fend the  brain,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  surmised,  that 
folks  who  furnish  such  hazardous  evidence  of  the  thick- 
ness of  their  skulls,  have  no  great  stock  of  brains  to 
protect. 

The  prettiest  game,  to  our  taste,  during  the  whole  of 
'this  long  and  rather  wearisome  festival,  was  one  wliich 
might  be  imitated  with  some  effect  by  the  figurantes  of 
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stretched  horizontally  over  the  centre  of  the 
suspended  eight  diflerently  coloured  silk  strings,  the 
ends  of  which  were  held  in  the  hands  of  as  many  little 
boys.  Upon  a  signal  being  given,  and  music  striking 
up,  these  eight  young  persons  commenced  a  dance,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  plait  up  the  separate  cords  into 
one  rope.  After  working  about  a  couple  of  feet  of  this 
line,  the  music  changed,  and  the  little  weavers,  inverting 
the  order  of  their  dance,  undid  the  silken  strands  of  their 
party-coloured  rope,  and  stood  ready  to  lay  them  up 
again,  according  to  the  same  or  any  other  pattern  which 
might  be  ordered  by  his  highness  the  Maha  Rajah  of 
Mysore. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

GRANITE  MOUNTAIN  CUT  INTO  A  STATUE BAMBOO  FOREST^ 

RAJAI!  OF  COOKG. 

During  my  stay  in  Mysore,  I  made  an  excursion 
thirty  miles  north  of  Seringapatam,  to  examine  a  huge 
statue  of  sohd  granite,  nearly  seventy  feet  in  height,  at 
a  place  with  a  name  almost  as  long  as  the  statue  itself— 
Shrivanabalagol.  It  is  wonderful  how  indifferent  most 
people,  living  on  any  given  spot  of  the  earth's  surface, 
become  to  the  sights  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  ; 
for  when  I  asked  at  the  Mysor^Tesidency  for  informa- 
tion about  this  extraordinary  colossal  statue,  which  lies 
within  one  night's  journey,  I  found  the  greater  number 
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of  tlic  party  had  never  seen  it ;  nor  could  I  prcva 
any  person  to  accompany  nic  on  tlie  expedition, 
out,  aceordiug;ly,  alone,  about  sunset,  went  to  bed  ii 
palankeen,  and  never  awoke  till  the  bearers  set  nio  d 
next  mornins",  on  the  pavement  of  a  choultry  near  the 
spot.  As  I  could  SCO  nothing  of  the  statue,  however,  for 
nn  intervening  grove  of  trees,  I  ran  to  the  corner  of  tlie 
wood,  where  I  suddenly  obtained  a  view  of  this  astonish 
ing  work  of  art,  standing  up  boldly  against  the  sky,  and 
showing  itself  above  a  low  range  of  intermediate  hills. 


_  I  certainly  never  saw  any  work  of  man  before  or 
smce,  which  gave  mc  so  complete  an  idea  of  a  giant,  as 
this  extraordinary  statue.  It  has  sometimes  been  de- 
scribed as  an  image  of  Boodh ;  but  I  understand  that  it 
represents  Gomuta  Raya,  a  celebrated  saint  of  the  Jains — 
a  sect  of  Hindoos,  differing  in  some  important  respects 
from  the  Braliminical,  and  also  from  the  Boodhist  varie- 
ties of  oriental  superstit" 


means  of 


measuring 


;  height ; 


but  the  authorities  I  have  consulted  on  this  point  vary 
between  sixty-seven  feet  and  seventy  feet  three  inches, 
which  is  tlie  height  stated  by  Dr.  Buchanan  ;  and,  from 
such  estimates  as  I  could  make,  I  am  sure  it  cannot  be 
much  less.  It  is  admirably  placed  for  effect,  as  it  stands 
on  the  summit  of  a  conical  granite  hill  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  high,  wliicli  serves  for  a  pedestal.  The  statue 
still  constitutes  a  part  of  the  solid  rock,  which  originally 
may  have  been  tliroe  hundred  feet  high,  tlie  stone  which 
formed  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain  having  been  carv- 
ed away,  until  notliing  but  the  figure  remained.  The 
original  sliape  of  the  hill  cannot,  indeed,  be  correctly  in- 
ferred from  any  thing  we  now  see,  but  it  probably  form- 
ed a  steep  cone,  or  peak,  of  which  the  bold  sculptor  has 
taken  such  magnificent  advantage. 

I  have  often,  when  travelling  since  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, been  struck  with  natural  forms  and  positions, 
which,  by  the  hands  of  a  man  of  genius,  might  easily  be 
turned  to  account  for  the  construction  of  similar  colossal 
figures,  calculated,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  pro- 
duce a  much  greater  effect,  at  incalculably  less  cost  than 
the  ordinary  methods  of  casting  or  carving  can  accom- 
plish. I  was  therefore  much  rejoiced  to  hear  a  great 
modern  sculptor  declare,  that  he  had  long  entertained  a 
project  of  constructing  such  a  statue  in  this  country.  On 
niy  showing  him  the  sketches  I  had  made  of  the  gigan- 
tic figure  in  Mysore,  and  describing  it  as  minutely  as  I 
could,  he  remarked  to  himself,  "  I'll  beat  this  big  Indian 
man  yet." 

In  looking  at  Buchanan's  account  of  Mysore,  for  a 
description  of  the  statue  at  Shrivanabalagol,  I  found  the 
following  remark:  "Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  visited  the 
place  lately ;"  and  on  enquiring  amongst  the  officers  who 
had  belonged  to  the  army  which  marched  from  Serin- 
gapatam  to  the  Mahratta  country,  some  time  after  the 
fall  of  Tippoo,  I  learned  that  tlie  general  had  actually  gone 
upwards  of  thirty  miles  out  of  his  way  to  see  the  statue, 
and  tlicn  galloped  back  to  rejoin  the  troops,  whose  march 
was  never  interrupted. 

I  had  also  the  curiosity  lately  to  ask  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  himself,  whether  this  account  was  correct, 
and  wliat  he  thought  of  the  statue  ?  He  said  it  was  quite 
ver  seen  any  thing  so 


added,   that  he 
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magnificent  in  its  way.  It  will  therefore  be  interesting 
enough  it  Mr.  Chantrey,  with  such  an  example  before 
him  as  the  Indian  statue,  and  such  a  subject  at  hand, 
shall  make  good  his  boast  of  beating  the  Oriental  sculp- 

During  my  stay  at  the  residency  of  Mysore,  I  took 
many  trips  to  Seringapatam,  for  1  never  felt  tired  of 
wandering  amongst  the  fortifications  and  otlier  spots  so 
celebrated  in  our  Eastern  history.  I  got  hold  of  an  in- 
telligent  old  corporal,  a  pensioner,  who  had  actually 
entered  the  breach  as  one  of  the  stormino-  party  when 
the  place  was  taken  in  1790.  I  easily  induced  him  to 
go  regularly  through  the  whole  siege,  Uncle  Toby  fash- 
ion, from  the  beginning  to  the  end— from  the  first  hour 
the  ground  was  broken,  to  the  capture  of  the  city  and 
the  discovery  of  Tippoo's  body.  The  trenches  and 
brcachmg  batteries,  of  which  scarcely  any  traces  now 
exist,  had  been  formed  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  river,  not 
far  below  tlie  spot  where  the  river  divides  itself  into  two 
streams,  which,  after  running  apart  for  about  three  mile 
again  unite,  and  thus  form  a  loop,  within  which  stands 
the  island  of  Seringapatam.  On  the  upper  end  of  this 
island,  which  is  sharp  like  a  spear-head,  is  erected  the 
fortress,  by  no  means  in  a  good  situation,  as  I  understand 
from  military  men,  nor  well  constructed  in  itself.  That 
however,  signifies  little,  as  it  is  now  dismantled.  The 
breach  had  been  built  up;  but  although  fourteen  ye; 
had  elapsed  since  the  siege,  the  diflference  in  colour  of 
tiie  modern  masonry  rendered  the  spot  quite  distincl 
We  could  even  count  numerous  shot-marks  and  shot-liole 
on  the  different  faces  of  the  bastion  adjacent  to  tli 
breach,  which  was  made  in  the  curtain  of  the  work 
Ihe  river  happened  to  be  so  low,  that  Corporal  Trim  am 
I  managed,  at  the  expense  of  a  pretty  good  wettmg,  to 
follow  the  exact  line  of  the  storming  party 
bed  of  the  stream,  and  over  the  Fausse  Braye  wall.  Wc 
obliged  to  make  a  little  circumbendibus  to  enter 
the  works,  for  we  carried  no  scaling  ladders 

The  readers  of  the  history  of  the  campaign,  which 
terminated  so  gloriously,  will  remember  that  a  huge 
ditch  was  found  within  the  ramparts  by  the  astonished 
storming  party,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  a  few  plank 
dvertently  left  by  the  troops  of  Tippoo,  they  might 
never  have  been  able  to  cross,  and  the  besiegers  have 

been  repulsed.     As  the  waters  rose  in  the  river  to 

teen  feet  in  depth,  within  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  the 
fort  might  then  have  long  withstood  its  assailants,  had 
the  moment  of  attack  been  deferred. 

On  these  visits  to  Seringapatam,  I  slept  in  one  of  Tip- 
poo Sultan's  palaces,  called  the  Dowlut  Bang,  or  garden 
of  riches ;  but  I  paid  dearly  for  my  temerity.  Indeed,  I 
believe  that  island  is  nearly  the  most  unhealthy  spot  in 
the  East  Indies.  What  is  curious,  however,  I  felt  none 
of  the  evil  effects  of  the  malaria  poison  as  long  as  I  re- 
mained  on  the  high  level  of  the  Mysore  country ;  but 
-'■'  '     a  few  days  after  reaching  the 

~  seized  with  what  is  called  the  ji 

Wellington  (then  Colonel  Wellesley,)  when  governor  of 
Seringapatam,  lived  in  the  same  palace,  which  he  ren 
dered  more  commodious  than  it  had  ever  been  in  th 
days  of  Tippoo  Sultan  or  even  of  his  father  Hyder  Al: 
He  filled  it  with  European  furniture,  and  made  it  less 
unhealthy  by  placing  glass  sashes  in  all  the  window: 
by  which  some  portion  of  the  no.vious  air  of  the  nigl, 
could  be  kept  out. 

A  characteristic  touch  of  tlie  same  hand  was  pointed 
out  to  me  in  the  Dowlut  Bang.  On  the  walls  of  the 
verandah,  on  that  side  of  the  palace  which  is  most  con- 
spicuous, there  had  been  represented,  with  much  minute- 
of  detail,  but  with  a  total  absence  of  perspective, 
the  native  version  ef  Colonel  Baillie's  defeat — a  disaster, 
which,  as  I  have  elsewliere  mentioned,  occurred  some 
twenty  years  before,  (1780,)  under  the  reign  of  Hyder. 
As  the  success,  upon  that  occasion,  was  undoubtedly  on 
tlie  side  of  the  Mahometans,  there  could  be  nothing  fairer, 
in  the  way  of  nationality,  than  blazoning  the  victory  on 
the  walls  of  the  palace.  By  the  same  right  of  conquest, 
the  new  governor  of  the  island  might  undoubtedly  have 

dered  a  brush  to  be  passed  over  the  original  painting, 
and  have  substituted  in  its  stead  the  stormmg  party  in 
breach  where  Tippoo  fell.     The  English  warrior's 
taste,  however,  was  of  a  different  description.     He  sent 
best  native  artists  in  Seringapatam,  and  made 
them  carefully  restore  the  original  work,  which  had  been 
lliem  to  omit  no  item  which 
.         .,  -nctioned.     In  consequence  ot 

tins  fresh  painting,  I  saw,  so  late  as  1813,  the  whole  dis- 
astrous story  displayed  to  public  view,  in  the  glarint. 
colours  in  which  Hyder  had  originally  deli-rlited  to  ex- 
hibit the  prowess  of  his  arms. 


lie  manly  taste,  though  possibly  with  highc 
a,  whi( 


much  destroyed,  desiring 
the  fallen  dynasty  had  san 


In  the  I 
political  motives,  the  custom,  which  antecedent  1 
conquest  of  Mysore  had  been  religiously  observed,  of 
reading  the  Koran  several  times  a-day  beside  the  tomb  of 
Hyder,  was  continued  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  and, 
in  fact,  it  is  continued  to  this  hour.  During  the  few 
days  I  lived  in  the  palace,  I  went  repeatedly  to  hear 
these  moolahs  offer  up  their  prayers.  All  the  Mussul- 
man priests  of  the  subverted  dynasty  were  pensioned  by 
the  British  government,  and  also  most  of  the  principal 
oflicers  and  civilians  of  Tippoo's  court.  This  wise 
policy  included  the  celebrated  old  Purnesh,  the  late  sul- 
tan's prime  minister— the  Talleyrand  of  India— who, 
though  he  served  at  different  limes  many  different  mas- 
ters, behaved  to  each  and  to  all  with  rigid  fidelity,  and 
stood  by  them  heartily  as  long  as  they  kept  their  respec- 
tive heads  above  water. 

After  remaining  about  a  fortnight,  wandering  over  tlie 
Mysore  country,  I  turned  my  steps  to  the  westward,  with 
the  intention  of  passing  the  Ghauts  and  reaching  the 
coast,  where  I  considered  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  pro- 
cure a  sea  conveyance  to  Bombay.  The  resident  at  My- 
sore advised  me  to  call  at  the  Rajah  of  Coorg's  capital  on 
my  way,  and  flirnished  me  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  that  native  prince. 

Early  in  the  morning,  therefore,  of  a  beautiful  day  in 
the  latter  end  of  September,  I  set  out  from  the  bare  table- 
land  of  Mysore,  and  proceeded  towards  the  hilly  and 
tliickly  wooded  regions  overhanging  the  Malabar  coun- 
try. When  I  awoke  in  my  palankeen,  I  knew  not  very 
distinctly  where  I  had  got  to,  for  I  had  been  dreaming 
all  night  about  the  monstrous  statue  at  Shrivanabalagol. 
I  sat  up,  drew  the  door  gently  back,  and,  looking  out, 
found  myself  in  tlic  Hiidst  of  oneof  the  most  curious  and 
magnificent  scenes  which  my  eyes  had  ever  beheld.  It 
seemed  as  if  I  were  travelling  among  the  clustered  co- 
lumns of  some  enormous  and  enchanted  Gothic  cathedral, 
compared  to  which  the  minster  at  York,  or  the  cathedral 
at  Winchester,  would  have  seemed  mere  baby-houses. 
The  ground  extended  on  all  sides  as  smooth,  and  flat, 
and  clear  of  underwood,  as  if  the  whole  had  been  paved 
with  gravestones.  From  this  level  surface  rose  on  every 
hand,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  penetrate  into  the 
forest,  immense  symmetrical  clusters  of  bamboo,  varying 
in  diameter  at  their  base  from  six  feet  to  twenty  or 
thirty,  and  even  to  twice  that  width,  as  I  ascertained  by 
actual  measurement.  For  about  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the 
ground,  each  of  these  clusters  or  columns  preserved  a  form 
nearly  cylindrical,  after  which  they  began  gradually  to 
swell  outwards,  each  bamboo  assuming  for  itself  a  grace- 
ful curve,  and  rising  to  the  height,  some  of  sixty,  some  of 
eighty,  and  some  even  of  one  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  the 
extreme  end  being  at  times  horizontal,  or  even  drooping 
gently  over,  like  the  tips  of  the  feathers  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  plume.  These  gorgeous  clusters  stood  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  from  one  another,  and 
being  totally  free  from  the  interruption  of  brushwood, 
could  be  distinguished  at  a  great  distance — more  than  a 
mile  certainly,  in  every  direction,  forming,  under  tlie  in. 
fluence  of  an  active  imagination,  naves  and  transepts, 
aisles  and  choirs,  such  as  none  but  a  Gothic  architect 
ever  dared  to  conceive.  Overhead  the  interlacing  curves 
of  the  bamboos  constituted  as  complete  a  groined  roof 
as  that  of  Winchester  or  Westminster,  on  a  scale  of 
grandeur  far  beyond  the  bold  conception  even  of  thosS 
wonderful  artists  who  devised  that  glorious  school  of  ar- 
chitecture, which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  people,  has 
raised  the  dark  centuries  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
era  of  the  crusades  almost  to  the  level  of  the  days  of 
Pericles. 

On  counting  the  separate  bamboos  in  some  of  tlie 
smallest,  and  also  in  some  of  the  largest  clusters,  I  found 
the  numbers,  to  vary  from  twenty  or  thirty  to  upwards  of 
two  hundred,  and  the  height  generally  from  sixty  to  a 
hundred  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  curves  overhead.  iSIost  of  the  bamboos  were  some- 
what thicker  than  a  man's  thigh  at  the  ground,  where, 
as  I  have  before  said,  they  are  clustered  so  close  as  to 
be  almost  in  contact.  They  then  taper  off  very  gradually 
to  the  extreme  end,  where  the  point  is  not  thicker  than  a 
quill.  There  occurs  a  joint  at  about  every  foot  and  a  half, 
distmguished  not  only  by  a  slight  flat  ring  or  fillet,  but 
by  a  set  of  small  branches,  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  strik. 
ing  out  at  right  angles  to  the  main  bamboo.  These  mi. 
lor  shoots  are  again  divided  into  joints,  from  which 
ninor  scries  of  shoots,  still  more  minute,  are  thrown 
)ut;  and  so  on  for  many  successions,  the  last  always  ter- 
ninating  in  a  sharp-pointed  narrow  leaf  two  or  three 
nehes  long,  and  half  an  inch  wide  in  the  middle,  not  un- 
ike  a  large  tea-leaf  when  spread  out. 
As  each  bamboo  of  the  hundred  or  more  forming  the 
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cluster  sends  out  shoots  from  every  joint,  and  as  all  the 
joints  of  these  subordinate  branches  do  tlie  same,  a  com- 
pact iriass  is  formed  by  these  innumerable  little  branches, 
which  cross  one  another  at  every  possible  angle.  If  a 
person  were  to  fill  a  hat  full  of  pins  or  needles,  and 
shake  it  about  for  some  minutes,  it  might  give  a  notion 
of  the  inextricable  confusion  which  is  presented  to  the 
eye  on  looking  into  one  of  these  clustered  columns  of 
bamboos.  It  is  only  at  the  top,  where  the  bend  takes 
place,  that  tlie  foliage  has  full  room  to  play,  or  where  the 
tapering  arms  of  this  magnificent  plant  form,  by  their 
meetings  and  crossings,  a  complete  system  of  pointed 
arches. 

What  surprised  me  very  much,  and  greatly  puzzled  me 
at  first,  was  to  observe  that,  notwithstanding  tiie  multi- 
tude of  lateral  shoots  from  each  of  the  main  bamboos,  and 
from  all  the  subordinate  branches,  not  a  single  trace  of 
.displacement,  or  the  slightest  obstruction  to  the  growtli 
of  any  branch,  could  be  detected.  Every  person  must 
have  heard  of  the  astonishing  rapidity  of  the  growth  oi 
the  bamboo.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  in  one  season  it 
starts  up  to  its  whole  length.  I  do  not  know  if  this  be 
true,  but  am  quite  certain  that  if  one  of  the  main  bam- 
boos were  to  spring  from  the  ground  in  the  centre,  or 
even  near  tlie  sides  of  the  cluster,  and  that  from  its  joints 
there  were  at  the  same  time  to  sprout  out  the  lateral 
branches  I  have  described,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
main  stem  to  force  its  way  through  the  obstructions  pre- 
(wnted  by  the  net-work,  formed  by  the  little  branches 
growing  from  the  joints  of  the  other  bamboos  in  the 
fluster. 

After  examining  a  considerable  number  of  the  clusters, 
however,  we  can,  I  think,  discover  how  nature  managi 
this  difBcult  aii'air.  When  the  bamboo  first  springs  out 
of  the  ground,  it  is  about  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist,  bi 
it  is  armed  with  a  very  sharp  point,  not  unlike  that  of 
wooden  instrument  called  a  fid,  which  sailors  make  u? 
jof  in  splicing  ropes.  As  this  point  is  extremely  hard, 
and  the  bamboo  always  highly  polished,  it  readily 
^akes  its  way  through  the  very  thickest  masses  of  the 
little  branches,  as  one  might  thrust  a  sword  through  a 
quickset  hedge.  Thus,  the  bamboo,  whose  growth  is  pro- 
digiously rapid,  starts  upwards,  and  by  reason  of  its 
«rnooth  sharp  end,  and  perfectly  smooth  sides,  easily 
makes  its  way  to  its  e.ttreme  length  and  thickness,  with- 
out, as  I  conceive,  sending  out  a  single  lateral  shoot  from 
any  of  its  joints  till  the  utmost  extent  has  been  gained. 
The  subordinate  brani'.hes  from  the  joints  then,  but  not  till 
then,  begin  to  start  out  horizontally,  all  these  being,  after 
the  manner  of  the  principal  stem,  exempted  from  lateral 
fihoots  at  their  joints  till  their  utmost  length  has  been 
reached.  In  consequence  of  this  beautiful  arrangement, 
yione  of  these  successive  branches,  however  numerous  or 
xielicate,  find  any  difficulty  in  piercing  the  confusion. 

I  saw  bamboos  in  every  different  stage  of  this  process, 
,ftnd,  in  particular,  I  noticed  several  of  the  main  stems 
rising  to  the  height  of  seventy  feet  and  upwards,  of  a 
jclear  yellow  colour,  and  evidently  of  recent  growth;  but 
without  a  single  lateral  branch  growing  from  their  joints 
from  top  to  bottom;  and  this  led  me  to  infer  that  their 
/extreme  height  had  not  yet  been  attained,  or  was  just 
.attained. 

On  reaching  a  pretty  little  town,  with  the  long  name 
of  Eerajunderpet,  I  was  received  by  an  officer  of  the 
Rajah  of  Coorg,  whose  dominions  I  had  entered.  A  guard 
.of  sepoys,  with  several  elephants,  and  a  most  inconve- 
nient  allowance  of  ear-splitting  music,  were  placed  at  my 
disposal  by  the  soubadar,  as  he  styled  himself.  I  begged 
him,  as  delicately  as  I  could,  to  stop  the  tom-toms,  and 
then  insinuated  something  about  breakfast,  I  suspect 
this  functionary  had  often  before  been  sent  to  meet  my 
countrymen  similarly  circumstanced,  for  I  could  see  the 
efida  of  his  huge  whiskers  gradually  curling  upwards  by 
t,he  muscular  action  pf  that  kind  of  smile  called  a  broad 
grin,  as  he  listened  to  my  demand,  ancj  pointed  to  the 
choultry,  or  caravansary,  close  at  hand.  In  truth,  in 
spite  of  the  picturesque  beauties  of  the  b.amboo  forest,  and 
the  witchery  of  the  still  more  magnificent  scenery  which 
embellishes  the  summit  ridge,  or  crest  of  the  Ghauts,  I  had 
not  been  able  to  exclude  from  my  thoughts  the  chances, 
pro  and  con,  of  a  good  meal  at  the  end  of  the  stage,  Ac. 
cordingly,  I  felt  my  heart  leap  as  I  capght  sight  of  a  ta. 
ble-eloth,  flapping  in  the  breeze  in  the  verandah,  above 
which  rose  a  goodly  range  of  dishes,  a  huge  tea-pot,  anc 
a  bowl  brim  lull  of  eggs.  The  attendant  lifted  up  th( 
covers,  and  displayed  a  pyramid  of  rice  shining  like  £ 
snow  wreath  in  the  sun^  supported  by  a  curry,  the  sa 
voury  srnell  of  which  spread  so  far  as  to  reach  the  senses 
of  the  tired  bearers  of  my  palankeen,  who  seemed  as 
hungry  as  myself.    In  the  joy  of  the  moment,  I  presented 


them  wilh  a  whole  sheep,  of  the  small  mountain  breed, 
for  their  dinner. 

During  the  rest  of  this  day  I  travelled,  sometimes  in 
the  palankeen,  and  sometimes  on  the  back  of  one  of  the 
elephants  sent  me  by  the  Rajah  of  Coorg,  for  whose  capi- 
tal, Markara,  I  was  now  bound.  The  road  wound  about 
amongst  the  hills,  or  along  the  valleys  of  the  Ghauts,  and 
across  numberless  small  streams,  besides  the  great  Cau- 
very,  now  shrunk  to  a  rivulet,  which  we  forded  repeat- 
edly  during  this  journey.  When  the  sun  became  disa- 
greeably  hot  at  those  places  where  the  woods  opened,  I 
had  only  to  dismount  and  pop  into  the  palankeen  ;  but 
when  we  plunged  into  the  forests,  and  enjoyed  the  sliade 
of  the  teak  tree,  iron  wood,  banyan,  and  tamarind,  I 
again  got  on  the  back  of  my  elephant.  She  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  animal,  in  the  prime  of  her  life,  as  I  was 
told,  bemg  only  fifty  years  old,  called  Bhigelee,  or  light- 
ning. Your  grand  folks  in  India,  upon  stale  occasions, 
place  a  howdah,  or  castle,  on  their  elephants,  and  ride 
about  in  triumph,  like  Darius  in  Le  Brun's  pictures  of 
Alexander's  battles.  But  for  ordinary  travelling,  a  good 
thick  matting,  or  rather  a  pad,  answers  the  purpose ;  in 
fact,  this  method  is  the  more  agreeable  of  the  two  on  a 
journey,  for  there  is  less  motion  felt  when  one  is  seated 
close  to  the  elephant's  back,  than  when  perched  three  or 
four  feet  higher,  and  wagged  about  like  the  head  of  a 
Chinese  mandarin  over  a  chimney-piece.  Even  with  the 
pad,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  keep  on  when  the  road  is  steep; 
and  this  would  be  impossible,  were  not  a  piece  of  cloth, 
twisted  up  like  a  rope,  placed  before  and  behind,  which 
may  be  grasped  by  the  hand,  according  as  the  inclination 
of  the  road  is  upwards  or  downwards. 

An  elephant  is  proverbially  one  of  the  suresUfooted 
animals  in  the  world;  but  we  came,  during  this  journey, 
to  some  passes  so  very  steep,  and  so  much  covered  with 
loose  stones,  empty  water-courses,  broken  trunks  of  trees, 
and  all  the  other  debris  left  by  mountain  torrents,  that  I 
quaked  not  a  little  at  times  as  we  passed  along  the  edges 
of  precipices.  But  our  trusty  Bhigelee  appeared  perfectly 
self-possessed  on  these  occasions;  and  as  the  mahout,  or 
driver,  made  me  remark,  she  never  took  her  foot  off  one 
stone  till  she  had  made  sure  of  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
next  step.  Sometimes  she  made  this  inspection  with  her 
trunk,  sometimes  with  her  foot;  but  she  never  once  made 
a  tilse  move,  though  occasionally  she  slid  down  for  a 
yard  or  two  on  all  fours. 

At  one  place,  the  bough  of  a  tree  happened  to  cross 
our  path,  upon  which  the  elephant  raised  her  trunk  and 
wrenched  it  from  the  stem  in  a  moment,  in  order  to  use 
it  as  a  fly  flap,  and  so  brisk  were  her  movements,  that 
she  had  very  nearly  whisked  both  the  maliout  and  my- 
self into  the  valley.  At  another  turn  of  the  road,  where 
we  crossed  a  running  stream,  her  thirsty  ladyship  sucked 
in  a  hogshead  or  two,  and  then,  having  filled  her  trunk, 
and  wishing  to  cool  herself,  shejsquirtcd  the  contents  so 
dexterously  over  her  sides  and  back,  that  we  were  both 
completely  drenched.  For  this  trick  Miss  Bhigelee  re- 
ceived a  suitable  correction  at  the  hands  of  her  guide,  al- 
beit his  age,  as  he  said,  was  less  than  that  of  the  elephant 
by  about  a  dozen  years.  He  told  us,  that  he  had  scarcely 
been  absent  from  her  a  whole  day  since  he  was  born ; 
and  that  even  when  a  mere  crawling  infant,  be  used  to 
be  left  by  his  mother  under  the  elephant's  care. 

It  %vas  at  the  close  of  twilight  when  I  reached  Mar- 
kara, the  rajah's  capital;  and  not  a  little  astonished  was 
I  to  be  shown  into  a  large  house,  built  in  the  taste  of  the 
English  bungalows  at  Madras,  furnished,  also,  in  the 
European  style.  In  one  of  the  rooms,  which  was  bril- 
liantly lighted  up,  I  found  a  table  laid  with  twenty  co- 
vers; and  before  I  had  been  there  three  minutes,  a  sump- 
tuous dinner  was  placed  on  the  table,  as  if  it  had  been 
brought  by  magic.  A  couple  of  dozen  mutes,  in  white 
robes,  stood  round  like  the  ivory  attendants  of  the  Black 
Prince  in  the  fairy  tale.  I  lamented  that  I  had  not  twenty 
mouths,  to  do  more  justice  to  my  host's  ultra  hospitality. 
As  it  was,  however,  I  did  pretty  well;  for  the  keen  air  of 
the  Coorg  mountains,  and  the  rough  riding  of  the  ele- 
phant,  had  set  my  appetite  so  sharply,  that  I  felt  rather 
provoked  to  receive  a  summons  to  attend  the  mahaRajali 
of  Coorg,  Lingra  Jender  Wadeer,  just  as  I  had  smoked 
out  my  first  ehillum,  and  was  considering  whether  or  not 
to  break  in  upon  a  second  bottle  of  claret,  for  the  rajah 
sported  some  of  "Maxwell  and  Key's  best  long  cork." 
Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  however;  so  I  jumped  up, 
and  being  shown  to  another  suite  of  apartments,  found  a 
bed-room  and  dressing-room,  for  all  the  world  like  those 
of  any  hotel  in  Jermyn.street.  I  rigged  myself  in  my 
best  coat,  tucked  ui  my  sword,  screwed  on  my  cocked 
hat,  and  rattled  away  to  the  durbar. 

This  worthy  rajah's  whim,  as  I  soon  discovered,  was 
.to  have  every  thing  in  one  department  of  his  palace,  as 


much  as  possible,  in  the  English  style.  In  this  view,  the 
floor  of  the  room  in  which  he  received  his  European 
guests  was  laid  with  Brussels  carpets,  and  round  the 
walls  stood  piano-fortes  and  organs,  music  books,  sofas, 
card-tables,  writing-desks,  clocks  of  a  dozen  shapes  and 
sizes,  mirrors,  and  pictures — all  English.  He  seemed 
enchanted  with  my  amaze  at  this  strange  jumble  of  up- 
holstery; nothing,  however,  was  ordered  aright,  and  it 
looked  more  like  one  of  Mr.  Dowbiggin's  warehouses  in 
Mount-street  than  an  English  drawing-room,  which  it 
was  intended  to  represent.  As  I  entered  the  durbar,  the 
rajah  claimed  my  admiration  of  the  disposition  of  his 
goods  in  such  a  way,  that  it  was  impossible  to  contradict 
him.  In  one  instance,  indeed,  the  sagacity  of  the  native 
outran  his  taste;  and  in  the  midst  of  much  that  was 
trashy,  and  even  childish,  betokened  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge of  character  for  which,  indeed,  the  Hindoos  are  pe- 
culiarly distinguished.  He  led  me  up  to  a  picture  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  sent  to  him  by  the  general,  at  the  ra- 
jab's  request,  after  the  great  campaign  against  Tippoo. 

"There,"  said  he,  "look  at  that  picture;  there  is  the 
portrait  of  the  greatest  man  we  have  ever  known  in 
India." 

Just  as  these  words  were  interpreted,  I  was  surprised 
to  hear  a  band  of  music  strike  up  the  tune  called,  I  think, 
"  The  Hunting  of  the  Stag,"  of  which  song  the  burthen 
is,  "  Hey  ho,  chevy  I"  To  this  most  incongruous  tune,  a 
set  of  Indian  figurantes,  or  notch  girls,were  made  to  dance 
before  us,  and  very  strange  work  they  made  of  it!  After 
a  short  audience,  the  rajah  observed  that  I  must  be  tired 
with  the  day's  journey,  and  allowed  me  to  retire. 

Next  morning  I  got  up  betimes,  and  took  a  survey  of 
the  grounds,  which  satisfied  me,  that  although  nothing 
could  be  more  picturesque  in  the  way  of  mountain 
scenery,  a  more  absurd  spot  for  a  strong-hold  could  not 
have  been  selected  in  Asia.  It  would  indeed  be  a  famous 
place  to  keep  a  state  prisoner  in,  for  the  fort  stands  in  the 
centre  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  each  overlooking,  and 
either  commanding  it,  or  the  approaches  to  it,  within  half 
cannon  shot.  I  returned  to  the  fort,  after  standing  on  the 
top  of  one  of  these  knolls  for  about  half  an  hour,  watch- 
ing the  mist  as  it  gradually  stole  out  of  the  valleys,  and  be- 
came invisible  in  the  higher  air,  whenever  it  mixed  with 
sunbeanis  as  they  peeped  over  the  eastern  ridges  of  the 
Ghauts.  Meanwhile,  the  light  "Wind,  which  generally 
flits  about  at  that  hour,  shook  down  the  dew  drops  from 
the  branches  of  the  well-steeeped  forest;  and  I  had  almost 
forgotten,  in  the  coolness  of  the  air,  and  more  than  Alp- 
ine  beauty  of  the  Indian  landscape,  how  far  I  had  wan- 
dered ti-om  the  scenes  which  it  recalled.  At  the  door  of 
the  bungalow,  I  was  met  by  half  a  dozen  attendants,who 
salamed  to  the  ground,  and  led  the  way  to  the  parlour, 
where  a  feast  sufticient  to  have  satisfied  twenty  half-pay 
officers  was  laid  on  the  table.  I  counted  eighteen  dishes, 
and  I  forget  how  many  silver  tea-pots,  cream-jugs,  be- 
sides crockery  enough  to  have  equipped  an  Indiaman — 
such  was  the  magnificent  pleasure  of  the  Rajah  of  Coorg. 

Ill  due  season,  a  message  came  to  me  from  his  high- 
ness, to  say  he  wished  me  to  go  over  the  new  palace, 
which  he  was  fitting  up  like  an  English  house,  and  upon 
some  of  the  details  of  which  he  desired  to  have  my  opi- 
nion. As  things  were  in  actual  progress,  I  look  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  a  few  changes,  with  which  he  was 
greatly  pleased.  He  had  already  made  some  very 
erroneous  arrangements,  probably  from  acting  upon  im- 
perfect informalion  ;  and  as  even  his  queer  taste  revolt- 
ed at  these  incongruities,  he  felt  delig.'ited  to  have  a 
European's  authority  for  making  further  allerations. 

On  returning  to  the  great  square  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  we  lound  three  chairs  placed  for  us  on  a 
Turkey  carpel  spread  on  the  ground  in  the  open  air. 
The  rojah  took  a  seat  and  made  me  come  beside  liim, 
alter  placing  his  son,  a  nice  litlle  boy  nine  or  ten  years 
of  age,  on  my  right  hand.  This  young  fellow  was  gaily 
dressed,  with  a  huge  overspreading  turban.  A  dark 
circle  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  broad,  was  painled 
round  each  of  his  eyes,  which  gave  him  a  slrange  star- 
ing look;  and  on  his  cheeks,  brow,  and  chin,  were  plac- 
ed small  black  marks,  or  beauty  spots,  about  twice  as 
large  as  the  head  or  dot  of  a  note  in  music. 

The  whole  area  of  the  court  was  now  begirt  with 
soldiers,  each  holding  as  high  as  his  face  an  immense 
billhook  or  knife,  the  blade  of  which,  near  the  extremi- 
ty, could  not  be  less  than  three  inches  wide,  and 
diminishing  gradually  towards  the  hilt.  This  formid. 
able  instrument,  well  known  in  Indian  warlare  under 
the  name  of  Ihe  Coorg-knife,  is  often  used  as  a  sword, 
and  when  handled  by  men  who  are  not  afraid  to  close 
with  their  antagonists,  is  said  to  be  a  most  efficient 
weapon. 

On  a  signal  given  by  the  rajah,  a  folding  door  was 
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le  side  of  the  dourl,  and  in  stalked 
1  tigei's,  held  by  several  men  on  each 
light  ropes  attached  to  collars  round 
.  These  beasts  appeared  very  tract- 
able, for  they  allowed  themselves  to  I 
I  confess  1  did  not  much  like  this  deg 
and  eyed  the  slender  cordage  with  some  prolessiorial 
anxiety.  Meanwhile  the  rajah  and  his  son,  and  the 
officers  of  the  household,  appeared  quite  unconcerned, 
though  the  tigers  passed  within  a  few  yards  of  them, 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  might  easily  have  broken  loose. 
What  degree  of  training  these  animals  had  undergone, 
I  know  not;  but  after  a  little  while  the  rajah,  probably 
to  increase  the  surprise  of  his  guest,  directed  the  men 
to  let  go  the  ropes  and  to  fall  back.  There  we  sat,  in 
tho  mfdst  of  the  open  court,  with  a  couple  of  full-sized 
tigers  in  our  company,  and  nothing  on  earth  to  prevent 
their  munching  us  all  up  !  The  well-fed  and  well-bred 
boasts,  however,  merely  lounged  about,  rubbed  their 
noses  together,  and  then  tumbling  on  the  ground,  rolled 
about  like  a  couple  of  kittens  at  play.  I  could,  however, 
detect  the  rajah  spying  at  me  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye,  and  half-smiling  at  the  success  of  his  trick.  After 
a  time  the  men  were  recalled  and  tho  tigers  dragged  oft". 
A  pair  of  lionesses  and  two  furious  looking  bulfaloe 
were  then  introduced,  but  nothing  could  be  more  inno 
cent  or  more  respectful  to  the  rajah  and  his  son.  Lik( 
Falstaff,  indeed,  they  seemed  to  have  an  instinctivi 
knowledge  of  the  true  prince.  Yet,  for  all  this,  I  caught 
myself  several  times  edging  my  chair  back  a  little  bit 
and  looking  out  for  a  clear  place  to  escape,  as  the  mon. 
sters  stalked  up  and  down  tlie  court,  and  once  or  twice 
actually  touched  the  edge  of  our  carpet  with  their  feet, 
On  these  occasions,  that  part  of  the  circle  of  guard^ 
which  stood  behind  us  advanced  just  so  far  as  to  bring 
our  chairs  on  the  outside  of  their  ring,  and  to  place 
themselves  between  the  beasts  and  us.  On  clapping 
their  hands  and  flourishing  their  knives,  the  lionesses 
and  other  beasts  moved  a  little  farther  off;  after  which 
the  guards  again  dropped  to  the  rear.  Still,  this  seem- 
ed rather  a  poor  protection  :  at  least,  I  had  my  recol- 
lection so  full  of  the  rapid  motions  of  the  same  class  of 
animals  which  I  had  seen  baited  at  Mysore,  that  I  could 
discover  nothing  which  need  have  prevented  the  tiger 
from  whipping  otf  the  heads  of  the  rajah  and  the  heir- 
apparent,  or,  at  all  events,  that  of  their  guest,  who  hav- 
ing no  particular  claims  to  the  throne  of  Coorg,  could 
reckon  on  none  of  the  benefits  of  instinctive  respect. 

A  troublesome  story,  too,  respecting  a  touch  of  in- 
sanity in  the  rajah's  liimily,  recurred  to  my  thoughts 
occasionally.  I  had  heard  somewhere  of  his  predeces. 
sor  calling  for  a  fowling-piece  one  day  in  open  durbar, 
and  having  ordered  forth  his  cabinet-ministers,  he  de- 
liberately popped  them  oif,  one  by  one,  like  sparrows — 
an  honour  to  which,  it  is  said,  they  submitted  with  edi- 
fvina  patience  and  propriety.  I  confess  1  felt  rather 
queerish  when  he  sent  one  of  his  family  for  a  double- 
barrelled  gun,  a  beautiful  piece  of  workmanship,  bearing 
the  name  of  Joe  Manton  on  the  lock.     I  admired  it  ot 

"  That  piece,"  .said  the  " 

one  of  my  people." 

I  ventured  respectfully  t 
London  maker. 

"  Pooh  ;"  cried  his  higli 
The  man  who  could  make 
surely  copy  a  name.  BriOj 
And,  strange  to  say,  whi 
of  his  native  gunsmiths  ha 
in  my  hands,  so  e.xact  was  th( 
ly  tell  which  was  th( 

j)ulling  the  trigger  of  eacn,  nowever,  ine  ainerence  in 
the  vivacity  of  the  spring  made  the  distinction  apparent. 
1  had  often  heard  of  their  powers  of  imitation,  but  had  no 
idea  before  of  its  e.ltenl. 

When  we  had  satisfied  ourselves  with  an  inspection 
orders  for  half  a  dozen 
old,  and  as  marty  pup- 
us  on  the  carpet,  while 
the  same  time  dragged 
ir  for  a  real  battle  in  the 
spropoitionale  or  absurd 
i  than  this  match  ;  and  so,  perhaps, 
the  poor  brutes  tliought,  for  fight  they  would  not,  al- 
though both  of  them  were  well  thumped  and  forced 
against  each  other  by  the  attendants.  At  length  a 
brilliant  thought  struck  the  rajah. 

"  Tie  them  together  I"  exclaimed  his  majesty  ;  and 
accordingly  the  rope  which  was  fastened  to  the  tiger's 
collar  was  hitched  to  tha  belly-band  of  the  bear. 
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Neither  party  liked  thi 
brar  growled,  while  the  i 
clapped  their  hands  in  ecs 
Of  course  the  guards  and 
and  the  whole  quadrang 
the  soldiers,  the  growl  of 
tiger.  Of  all  the  parties  in  this  sing 
tiger  appeared  to  be  the  most  discern  post 
ea  fire,  and  his  tail  waved  from  flank  to 
ominous  style.  I  thought  at  one  time 
turn  out  no  laughing  matter;  for,  if  tl 
when  at  length  he  lost  all  patience,  ha 
tion  towards  us,  he  might  have  dcmoli 
of  Wadecr,  or  at  least  made  a  vacancy  lor  an  olticer 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  Navy.  Fortunately  he  ch 
exactly  the  opposite  course,  and  running  furiously  aci 
the  court,  made  a  flying  leap  right  into  one  of  the 
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of  these  pieces,  the  rajah  gav 
tiger's  cubs,  about  eight  montl 
py-dogs,  to  be  set  to  play  befoi 
a  full-grown  royal  tiger  was  a 
forward  and  pitted  against  a  h 
open  court.  Any  thing  more  < 
cannot  be  conceived  than  this 
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se  dashed  to  pieces  in  a  moment,  and  the  pianos, 
pictures  and  book-cases,  must  soon  have  shared  the 
fate,  had  not  the  tigers  progress  been  checked  by 
eight  of  the  wretched  bear,  which  hung  outside, 
-ay  between  the  window-sill  and  the  ground,  some- 
after  the  fashion  of  the  golden  fleece  over  a  mer- 
cer's  door.  The  tiger  we  could  no  longer  see,  but  we 
could  hear  him  smashing  the  furniture  at  a  great  rate. 

The  rajah,  who  naturally  thought   this  wos  a  little 
too  much  of  a  good  thing,  desired  his  people  to  enter  the 
room,  in  order  to  catch  hold  of  the  ropes  fastened  to  the 
tiger's  collar,  by  which  he  had  been  brought  forward  in 
the  first  instance.     This  being  accomplished,  and  the 
tiger  secured,  the  rope  connecting  him  and  the  bear  was 
cut,   upon    which    poor  Master  Bruin   tumbled    to  the 
ground,  no  great  height  indeed,  and  off  he  moved  very 
sulkily  to  his  den.     Meanwhile  the  tiger  was   dragged 
out  of  the  house  by  main  force,  and  sent  to  the  rear. 
As  soon  as  order  was  restored,  five  elephants   mac 
none  of  them  standing  less  than  thii 
At  the   bidding  of  the   rajah,  the! 
It  down,  prostrated  themsefves,  rolle 
,  lifted  their  keepers  in  tlieir  trunk 
high  in  the  air.     In  short,  they  wer 
anner  of  gambols, 
id  the  rajah,  "let   us  have  an   elephant 
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g  all  the  time  of  the  show,  without  attracting  rn 
nice.     These   ladies   being   ordered   forwards,  on( 
em  was  stationed   before  each  of  the  elephants  a 
.rtner,.and    the  keepers,  slipping  down  from  the   i 
als'   necks,   seated    themselves    cross-legged    on 
■ound,  in  front  and  within  reach  of  the  animals'  fe 
et.     The  music   now    struck  up,  the    girls  began 
ince  and  sing,  while    the    keepers,    by  touching 
ephants'  feet  gently  with   little  sticks,  made  th 
ibble    likewise.      As   the  unwieldy    monsters  jogged 
Din  side  to  side,  they  beat  time  with  the  ends  of  their 
links  on  the  bare  heads  of  their  keepers,  shook  their 
onstrous  ears,  and  stared  at  the  girls.     Never  was  any 
ing  more  grotesque !     The  effect,  indeed,  was  so  lu- 
crous,  that  even  the   poor  Indian  girls  themselves  ap- 
ared  at  a  loss  whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry  at  being  set 
dance  a  jig  with  elephants  to  the  tune  of  "  Drops  of 
■andy,"   or  some  such  exoiic  air — villanously  played 
by  Hindoo  pipers— a  glorious  concourse  of  absurdities  ! 
day  was  pretty  well  advanced  before  these  sports 
over,  for  we  had  still  to  witness  sundry  sheep.fights, 
am-fights,  and  an  endless  variety  of  antics  by  hu- 
tumhlers. 

last  the  rajah  broke  up  this  queer  durbar,  or 
,  ordered  out  the  palankeens,  wished  me  a  safe 
nt  of  the  Ghauts,  and,  as  I  thought,  was  about  to 
iss  me  r.ither  unceremoniously  ;  but  on  the  contra- 
e  did  me  the  high  honour  to  accompany  me  as  far 
e  outer  gate  of  the  fort,  on  the  hill,  a  distance  ol 
ist  a  mile  from  the  palace.  A  double  row  of  sol- 
lined  the  road  the  whole  way  ;  and  these  being 
J  by  many  hundreds  of  labourers  from  the  adjacent 
fields,  the  crowd  became  quite  dense  towards  the  end  of 
The  most  profound  silence  was  observed, 
d  as  each  person  stood  with  his  broad-blad- 
ed  knile  in  his  hands,  raised  nearly  to  his  mouth,  in 
that  we  should  call  an  attitudeof  prayer,  the  palms  being 
ircssed  together,  the  effect  was  very  lively  and  .striking. 
)ii  reaching  tho  gate  the  rajah  presented  me  with  one 
fthe  Coorg  knives  already  described,  and  a  handsome 
andal-wood  walking-stick. 
The  dress  of  these  bold  mountaineers  is  simple,  and 


back  to  Ei'rajundcr- 
quest  of  adventures. 
Catholic  priest,  "all 
nge  mixture  of  Por- 
Hindustanee  !  As  I  possessed  a 
itlering  of  each  of  these  languages,  we  got  on 
I.  Although  this  good  padre  had  passed  much 
half  his  li  eaway  from  Portugal,  he  still  took 
lerest  in  those  distant  scenes,  which,  as  he 
aver  hoped  to  visit  again..  He  had  heard,  he 
rihe  peninsular  war,  but  he  knew  none  of  tho 
tails.  The  worthy  missionary's  Ihortghts,  indeed, 
re  much  more  earnestly  engaged  in  works  of  peace 
d  charity  than  in  those  of  war  and  conquest.  Ho 
)wed  me  his  native  school,  where  a  naniber  of  boys 
ro  taught  to  read,  and,  with  an  air  of  exultation,  as- 
ed  me  he  could  reckon  upon  there  being  at  least  nine 
ten  hundred  Christians  in  the  Coorg  cou!itry,of  which 
the  population  is  said  to  be  fifty  thousand. 

Next  morning  I  descended  the  celebrated  Poodicherum 
Pass  in  the  great  Malabar  Ghauts— a  gorgeous  specimen 
if  rugged  but  well-wooded  mountain  scenery.  At  tho 
lottom  of  the  pass  I  found  bearers  who  carried  me  to 
irricore,  and  so  onwards  to  Cananore,  a  very  interest- 
ng  trip  along  the  coast. 

After  various  common-place  adventures  and  worrying 
elays,  I  reached  Tellicherry,  and  lastly  Mangalore, 
L'here  I  considered  myself  most  fortunate  in  catching 
n  English  .ship  just  sailing  for  Bombay,  loaded  with 
3ak  timber  for  the  dock-yard.  By  taking  advantage  of 
lie  land-winds  at  night,  and  the  sea  breezes  in  the  day, 
le  reached  our  port  within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  fo 
/hich  Sir  Samuel  Hood  had  limited  my  excorsion, 
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r  on  receiving  the  joyful  infi- 
:  ofliccr  of  the  boat,  I  lost  no 
every  thing  likely  to  bo  useful 
a  sextant,  artificial  horizon,  spy-glass,  chart,  compass, 
d  Nautical  Almanac,  besides  a  Malay  dictionary;  for 
Sir  Samuel,  with  his  wonted  ardour,  had  already  com. 
menced  the  study  of  that  language,  saying,  and  sayinfir 
truly,  that  before  our  cruiso  amongst  the  eastern  islaneis 
was  over,  he  should  cut  us  all  out  in  speaking  Malay. 
This  boast  be  afterwards  made  good  ;  for  before  be  com. 
pleted  his  travels  in  Java,  he  could  maintain  a  conversa- 
lion  with  the  natives  with  very  little  assistance  from 
the  interpreter,  merely  by  the  help  of  a  vocabulary, 
which  he  made  for  himself  and  carried  in  his  pocket.  Ho 
actually  travelled  over  more  than  twelve  hundred  miles 
of  ground  on  that  island,  during  the  last  quarter  of 
which,  at  the  eastern  end,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
accompany  him.  I  had  previously  visited  alone  about 
seven  hundred  miles  of  the  interior  of  that  noblest  of  all 
our  insular  possessions  in  the  East. 

It  is  truly  grievous  to  think  how  unwittingly  we  al- 
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like  Java  failed  to  excite  its  due  share  of  notice, 
otally  lost  sight  of  in  the  haze  which  obscured 
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every  tl/"  '"•  ^  tlisl'ince  from  llic  scone  of  excileineiit. 
We    h/   some    dilKuulty   in    fiiuling  our   way   in  the 
rTor  the   iiioutli   of  the   river  of  Ponliana  lay  so 
fHetely  hid  amonjj.^t  low  cane  brakes,  mangroves,  and 
Kjuatic  trees  and  shiuhs,  wljicii  growlhiclily  along 
;  of  liornco,  tliat  until  we  came  quite 
close,  no  inlet  was  perceptible.     The  first  hit  wo  made 
proved  wrong,  and  lost  us  three  or  four   miles;  and  it 
was  not  till   nearly  noon    that  we  reached  the  rush  of 
fresh  and  troubled  water,  which  indicated  the  true  en 
trance.      Tlic  admiral  desired    greatly  to  observe  th( 
sun's    meridian   altitude,    saying,    he  had    a   childish 
sort   of  anxiety  to  lake  an  observation  exactly 
Equatorial  line.     His  excellency,  however,  though  he 
could  command  many  things,  could  not  command  tl  ' 
for  althougli  our  fellows  gave  way  lustily,  so  as  to  s 
the  current  running  out,  and  wo  had  a  full  Iialf  hou 
spare,  wc  could  not  effect  a  landing  in  good  time, 
reacliing  what  had  seemed  tho   shore,  no  footing  could 
be  found  any  where.     Even  tl]e  little   boat  wliicli  we 
carried  with  us  in  low  of  the  barge,  though  she  thread- 
ed tlie  mangrove  stems  and   roots,   and  went   in   much 
fartlier  than  the  barge,  could  not  reach  any  thing  like 
dry  land.     As  tho  main  bank  refused  to  atl'ord  us  a  rest- 
ing place,  wo  put  off,  and  rowed  as  biiskly  as  we  could 
to  a  small  island  about  half  a  mile  from  Ibis  treacher- 
ous shore;  but  this,  too,  proved   a  cheat,  for  what  we 
took  to  be  solid  ground  consisted  merely  of  a  mass  of 
green  shrubs,  growing  on  the  ridge  of  a  soft  slippery 
mass  of  mud  just  peeping  above  the  water. 

As  the  sailors,  by  this  time,  were  pretty  well  exhaust- 
ed with  rowing  so  long  in  tlie  hot  sun,  tlicy  hailed  with 
great  joy  the  sea-breeze  which  just  then  set  in.  They 
soon  stepped  the  masts,  hoisted  the  sails,  and  laid  the 
oars  in. 

"  Now  go  to  dinner,  men,"  said  the  considerate  chief, 
"  this  rattling  breeze  will  not  carry  us  up  far,  and  you  will 
pull  all  the  better  for  a  good  bellyful." 

Just  as  this  judicious  order  was  given,  and  while  we 
were  still  laughing  at  the  recent  adventure,  which  re- 
minded us  of  Sinbad's  mistaking  a  whale  for  a  solid 
rock,  our  eyes  were  attracted  by  tho  sight  of  another 
island,   much  smaller  than  the  first.     It  seemed,  indeed, 
like  a  little  grove  or  tuft  of  palm-liko  foliage,  rising  out 
of  the  water  somcwiiat  in  the  fashion  of  our  Prince  of 
Wales's  feather.     None  of  the  party  had  ever  seen  such 
a  tree  before,  and  every  one  tried  to  guess  what  it  might 
be  ;  but  all  were  puzzled.     At  length,  a  diminutive 
ing  black  speck  showed  itself  at  the  root,  or  centre,  from 
which  these  fairy-like  branches  radiated. 
"  It  is  a  rock  with  a  tree  on  it,"  cried  one. 
"  Pooh  !"   said  Sir  Samuel,  "  there  are  no  rocks  here- 
abouts ;  the  soil  for  many  a  league  is  alluvial." 

"  It  skims  along  like  a  witch,"  exclaimed  a  third 
"  it  is  surely  alive !" 

"  Let  us  sail  to  it  whatever  it  be,"  said  the  admiral 
waving  his  hand  to  the  cockswain  to  slicer  the  barge 
further  from  tho  side  of  the  river. 

As  we  drew  near,  we  discovered  our  phenomenon  tc 
consist  of  a  fishing  canoe,  gliding  along  merrily  before 
tho   sea-breeze,  witli  no  other  sails  than  half 
branches  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  placed  in  the  1 
spread  out  like  the  feathers  of  a  peacock's  tail.     These 
were  held  together  by  a  slender  bar  of  bamboo,  and  s 
ported  by  small  strips  of  bark  to  the  stern,  in  v/hieli 
a  naked  .Malay. 

The  admiral  proved  a  true  pro])het,  for  tho  deceitful 
sea-breeze  presently  lulled,  and  it  cost  us  a  very  hard 
to  accomplish  our  purpose  against  the  stream.  The  town 
of  Pontiana  stands  on  a  low  point  of  land  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  two  mighty  rivers,  names  to  us  unknowi 
This  particular  spot  is  always  held  sacred  in  India,  an 
is  known  under  the  llindm  name  of  Sungum.  I  su; 
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Chinese  junks  occupied  the  centre  of  the  stream, 
each  of  them  rising  out  of  the  water  nearly  as  high  as  the 
poop  of  a  line-of- battle  ship.  Along  the  shore,  on  both 
sides,  lay  a  fleet  of  eight  or  ten  sail  of  junks,  some  of 
them  very  large,  and  all  bearing  enormous  white  flags, 
in  the  centre  of  which  sprawled  huge  dragons  and  other 
monsters  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  all  fanciers  of  old  China 
jars. 

This  was  the  first  time   that  many  of  us  had  seen 
genuine  or  unmi.xed   specimens  of  Chinese  or  Malay 
towns  on  a  great  scale,  and  our  admiration  was  great 
cordingly.     Jn  strict  language,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
these  Chinese  are  at  hoinc  in  Borneo ;  but  in  point 
fact,  they  certainly  arc  so.     The  truth  is,  that  China 
Proper  is  so  much  over-crowded,  that  its  surplus  populi 
tion  must  find  vent  somewhere  and  somehow;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  severest  la\i's  forbidding  people  to  leave  the  celestial 
realm,  they  emigrate  in  vast  numbers.     In  this  respect 
tho  enactments  of  England  against  the  export  of  gu" 
bear  a  close  resemblance  in  their  efficiency  to  those  of 
China  against  the  exportation  of  human  beings.     Be  th.' 
it  may,  it  has  so  happened,  tliat  all  the  islands  which 
lie  to  the  eastward  and  southward  of  the  China  seas- 
the  Philippines,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Isles  of  Sunda — 
possess  large  colonies  of  Chinese  on  their  coast: 

I  remember  hearing,  when  I  was  in  Batavia,  that  the 

Chinese  population  of  that  city  alone  amounted  to  thirty 

five  thousand.     Indeed,  persons  who  have  attended  much 

I  the  subject  on  the  spot,  assure  me  there  is  good  ret 

I  believe,  that  in   process  of  time   the  Chinese  will 

]py  exclusively  the  whole  of  the  eastern  islands.     They 

•e  the  most  industrious  of  human  beings,  and  are  phy- 

cally  strong  and  energetic ;  they  also  possess  a  clicerful- 

3SS  and  patience    of  disposition   which    makes   them 

careless  about  danger  and  difiiculty.     Nor  are  the  Chi- 

entangled  with  any  of  the  ritual  superstitions  of 

their  Hindoo  neighbours,   and  in  that  respect  are  even 

uled  than  the  Malays,  their  only  rivals  on  the 

coasts  of  the  Oriental  archipelago — although  I  suspect 

that  they  are  not  very    strait-laced    Mussulmen.     The 

Malays  form  at  present  a  fringe  of  population  round  most 

of  the  islands  in  those  seas,  whatever  may  be  the  descrip- 

of  the  inhabitants  in  the  interior.     This  we  certainly 

to  be  the  case  along  four  or  five  hundred  miles  of  the 

north  coast  of  Java,  but  the  moment  we  strike  inland,  a 

different  and  indigenous  race  appears.     The  Malays  are 

the  masters  by  sea,  and,  like  a  certain  nation  "  throned 

in  the  West,"  are  said  to  lord  it  in  tolerably  imperious 

style.     On  the  other  hand,  tho  Chinese,  who  are  the  worst 

possible  sailors,  but  who  are  agriculturists  by  nature  and 

by  necessity,  as  well  as  taste,  arc  gradually  outmaster- 

ing  the  Malays  along  shore;   and  in  time,  I  have  little 

doubt,  they  will  become  the  chief  proprietors  of  the  soil. 

They  may  then  build  forts  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers, 

and  bully  the  good  folks  of  tlie  interior.     Thus,  ages 

hence,  Pontiana  may  become  a  second  Antwerp ;  and 

protocols  in  Chinese,  Malays,  and  I'ornese,  occupy    all 

eastern  men's  thoughts  iyn'm  Timor  to  Formosa  ! 

In  the  mean  time,  as  there  existed  no  dispute  about 
the  navigation  of  the  River  Lava,  we  rowed  up  very 
peaceably  towards  the  great  city  of  Pontiana.  On  our 
meeting  a  canoe  with  a  Malay  in  it,  the  admiral,  who 
had  been  studying  Marsdcn's  dictionary  all  the  way, 
stood  up  in  the  barge,  made  the  men  lie  on  their  oais, 
and  to  their  great  astonishment,  and  jirobalily  to  that  of 
the  native,  called  out,  in  the  Malay  tongue, 
"  Which  is  the  way  to  the  suhan's  house  ?" 
To  Sir  Samuel's  unspeakable  delight  the  man  when 
ho  addressed  understood  him,  and  after  offering  to  shov 
us  the  landing-place,  paddled  oft'  a  head  of  us.  Our  fc' 
lows  gave  way  as  hard  as  they  could,  but  the  Mclay  kep 
the  lead;  and  as  we  shot  [Kst  the  Chinese  u,\\n>,  .  :..  ,  i 
each  bank,  tho  natives  crowded  to  the  hi:  .1  ,  i 

astonished,  no  doubt,  with  our  strange  . . 
swords,  and  oddl}'  shaped  boat,  as  weeouM  1  .  \.  .il:  li..  n 
long  tails  and  wild-looking  junks,  or  with  the  creases 
which  every  Malay  carries  by  his  side.  This  fierce- 
looking  weapon  is  not,  in  form,  unlike  the  waving  sword 
one  sees  in  the  pictures  of  the  angel  Michael,  though  it 
is  not  above  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length, 
the  The  sultan's  cousin  received  the  admiral  and  his  party 
I'lhc  at  the  gate  of  tho  palace,  and  led  him  by  tlie  hand  along 
a  causcwaj  of  flag  stones  to  the  residence  of  the  mon- 
arch. Directly  in  the  middle  of  the  gateway,  which  was 
only  ten  feet  wide  uud  about  as  many  in  height,  there  stood 


which  represents  the  stronghold  or  castle.  Witlun  the 
high  wall  surrounding  the  palace,  wc  counted  innumer- 
able large  guns  scattered  about,  apparently  with  no  other 
object  than  to  be  seen — as  if  the  mere  look  of  a  cannon 
were  expected  to  do  the  work  of  a  fight !  The  same 
her  of  mock  barrels  of  gunpowder,  similarly  dispos- 
(vould  have  answered  the  purpose  equally  well,  or 
perhaps  better,  for  there  appeared  no  way  in  which  tho 
guiis  could  be  fired,  without  doing  more  injury  to  lire 
besieged  than  to  the  besiegers. 

On  we  went,  till  we  were  met  by  the  sultan  liimself, 
at  the  inner  side  of  the  quadrangle.  He  courteously  con- 
ductod  the  admiral  to  a  large  room  or  hall  of  audience, 
and  having  begged  his  guest  to  sit  down  at  a  small  table, 
took  a  chair  by  his  side,  and  began  a  conversation  as  if 
they  had  been  long  acquainted.  Of  course,  in  spite  of 
the  admiral's  proficiency,  this  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  an  interpreter;  and  the  services  of  a  very  clever 
Malay  boy,  whom  we  had  brought  with  us  from  the  ship, 
were  brought  into  requisition.  The  hall,  in  which  we 
were  first  received,  might  have  been  about  fifty  feet 
square,  bleak,  unfirrnished,  and  comfortless,  with  an  un- 
covered mud  floor.  It  was  so  feebly  lighted  by  a  few 
windows  almost  hid  by  Venetian  blinds,  that  we  could 
only  discover  the  roof  had  been  left  bare  and  unfinished. 
-■Vfter  sitting  for  about  ten  minutes,  the  sultan  rose  and  led 
the  way  another  apartment,  apparently  of  still  larger  di- 
mensions, but  literally  so  dark,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
light  entering  by  the  door  we  had  left,  and  the  one  a-head 
ot  us,we  cauld  not  have  moved  along  without  breaking  our 
shins  over  the  stones,  sticks, and  other  rubbish  lying  in  the 
ay.  We  had  next  to  make  rather  a  difiicult  transit 
along  a  precarious  kind  of  bridge,  formed  of  a  single 
plank'Iaid  across  an  ominous-looking  pool  or  puddle  of 
mud,  which  divided  these  two  branches  of  the  palace 
from  each  other. 

All  at  once  we  were  ushered  into  a  splendid  room, 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  square,  brilliantly  lighted  and  not 
ill  furnished,  but  strongly  contrasted  with  the  darkness 
and  dirtiness  of  the  suite  we  had  passed  through.  This 
total  want  of  keeping,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  quite  in 
Oriental  taste.  They  know  tolerably  well  how  to  be 
magnificent  on  occasions  ;  but  they  never  learn  how  to 
be  uniformly  decent.  The  Asiatics,  and  even  some  other 
nations  which  might  be  named  nearer  home,  can  seldom 
afford  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure 
if  more  than  one  country  can  be  alluded  to,  in  which  tlie 
people  are  at  all  hours  ready  to- receive  strangers,  and 
have  no  occasion  to  make  a  fuss,  or  to  change  any  thing 
when  a  rap  comes  to  the  door. 

In  the  centre  of  this  gorgeous  room,  on  a  part  of  the 
floor  raised  to  about  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  level  of 
the  rest,  and  laid  with  a  rich  Turkey  carpet,  stood  a  long 
table,  at  the  top  of  which  the  sultan  placed  the  admiral, 
and  then  made  the  signal  for  tea.  First  entered  an  at- 
tendant, bearing  a  large  tray,  on  which  were  ranged  seve- 
ral dozens  of  exceedingly  small  cups.  This  he  placed  on 
the  carpet,  and  then  squatted  himself  down  cross-legged, 
beside  it.  Another  attendant  soon  followed  bearing  the 
tea.pot,  and  ho  Hkewise  popped  himself  down.  After  a 
conjuration  of  some  minutes  the  cups  were  brought  round, 
containing  weak  black  tea,  exquisite  in  flavour,  but  mar- 
vellously small  in  quantity.  There  appeared  no  milk, 
but  plenty  of  sugar  candy.  Some  sweet  sherbet  was  next 
handed  round,  very  slightly  acid,  but  so  deliciously  cool, 
that  we  appealed  frequently  to  the  vase  or  huge  jar  from 
which  it  was  poured,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  sultan,  who 
assured  us  that  this  was  the  gcmiine  sherbet  described 
by  the  Persian  poets.  It  was  mixed,  he  told  us,  by  a 
true  believer,  who  had  made  more  than  one  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  in  a  deep  recess, 
partly  hid  from  our  view  by  a  rich  festoon  of  shawl  dra- 
ji  ,y,  we  could  just  discover  the  sultan's  bed,  flanked  by 
.0  mirrors,  beyond  which,  in  an  adjacent  chamber, 
pr.'bably  stowed  away  the  sultan's  most  favoured 
i  r.     But  all  this  department  of  the  establishment  was 
tlirown  into  such  deep  shade,  that  we  could  sec  none  of 
the  ladies,  nor  any  of  his  highness's  progeny,  except  one 
little  boy,  whom  he  introduced  to  us  at  supper.     He  ap- 
peared to  be  about  five  or  six  years  old,  very  like  his 
papa  in  miniature,  rigged  wilh  turban  and  robes  of  cloth 
of  gold.     At  first  the  little  fi'llow  looked  somewhat  star- 
tled, but  he  soon  recovered  his  dignity,  and  sat  on  our 
knees,  without  nmch  appreliciiMon  of  being  swallowed 
up. 
Both  tho  upper  corners  of  the  room  were  screened  off 
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by  white  curtains,  cij^ht  or  ten  feet  high,  so  as  to  form 
smaller  chambers.     One  of  these  served  the  purpose  of  a 
pantry,  or  subsidiary  kitchen,  at  least  we  obserred  the 
dishes  issuing  from  it,  and  Ihouglit  we  could  distinguish 
the  well-known  sound  of  the  cook's  angry  reproaclic; 
note  which,  like  that  of  muttering  thunder,  is  nearly  tlie 
same  in  every  climate.     The  other  corner  we  soon  ma  " 
out  to  be  a  sort  of  temporary  nook,  from  whicli  the  ladi 
of  the  palace  and  the  young  sultans  and  sultanas  niig 
spy  the  strangers.     This  wo  ascertained  from  seeing 
sundry  very  pretty  faces  thrust  out  occasionally  between 
the  folds  of  tlic  curtain,  and  by  the  sound  of  many  an  ill- 
suppressed  giggle  amongst  tlic  peeping  damsels. 

A  half-choked  squall  from  some  rebellious  baby,  or  a 
sound  thwack  on  the  pate  of  an  over-curious  urchin,  be- 
trayed the  nursery  in  terms  not  to  be  mistaken.  Indeed, 
I  do  not  wonder  at  their  eagerness  to  look  at  the  admiral 
whose  very  appearance,  in  any  company  in  the  world, 
or  under  any  circumstances,  must  have  claimed  no  small 
sliare  of  admiration.  The  characteristic  promincn 
the  Hood  nose,  so  well  known  for  a  glorious  half  century 
in  the  navy,  with  the  tall  and  gallant  bearing  of  our 
lamented  chieti  to  sa}'  nothing  of  the  Nelson-like  circum- 
stance of  his  right  arm  having  been  shorn  away  in  battle, 
and,  I  may  add,  tiie  peculiar  sweetness  of  liis  voice  and 
the  benignant  expression  of  his  countenance,  which, 
while  they  won  all  hearts  to  him,  showed  a  mind  entirely 
at  peace  with  itself.  Every  thing,  in  short,  tliat  was 
great  and  amiable,  conspired  to  render  Sir  Samuel  Hood 
one  of  the  most  interesting  officers  of  his  time. 

The  sultan  appeared  to  enter  into  liis  guest's  character 
at  once,  and  neither  overloaded  him  witli  attentions,  nor 
failed  to  tieat  him  as  a  person  to  whom  much  respect 
was  due.  I  heard  Sir  Samuel  say  afterwards,  that  he 
was  particularly  struck  with  the  sultan's  good  breeding, 
in  not  offering  to  assist  him  in  cutting  his  meat.  The 
sultan  merely  remarked,  tiiat  tew  people  were  so  expert 
as  his  guest  even  with  botli  hands :  adding,  neatly 
enough,  that  on  this  account  the  distinction  which  his 
wound  had  gained  for  him  was  more  cheaply  purchased 
than  people  supposed.  While  the  admiral  was  hunting 
for  some  reply  to  this  novel  compliment,  his  host  re- 
marked, tliat  in  Borneo  it  was  considered  fashionable  to 
eat  with  the  leR  hand. 

The  supper,  wliich  soon  followed  the  tea,  consisted  of 
about  a  dozen  dishes  of  curry,  all  different  from  one 
another,  and  a  whole  poultry  yard  of  grilled  and  boiled 
cliickens,  many  different  sorts  of  salt  fish,  with  great 
basins  of  rice  at  intervals,  jars  of  pickles,  piles  of  sliced 
pine-apple,  sweetmeats,  and  cakes.  Four  male  attend- 
ants stood  by  with  goglets  of  cool  sherbet,  from  which, 
ever  and  anon,  they  replenished  our  glasses;  besides 
whom,  a  number  of  young  Malay  girls  waited  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  table,  and  ran  about  nimbly  with  the 
plates  and  dishes. 

All  persons  who  approached  the  sultan  fell  on  their 
knees,  and  having  joined  their  hands  in  the  act  of  sup- 
plication, lowered  their  foreheads  till  they  actually  touch- 
ed the  ground.  The  sultan  held  out  his  hand,  which  tlie 
people  eagerly  embraced  in  theirs,  and  pressed  to  their 
lips.  What  they  had  to  say  was  then  spoken,  and  after 
again  bending  tlieir  foreheads  to  the  ground,  they  retired. 
This  ceremonial  took  place  only  in  the  outer  room  or 
hall  of  audience,  for  no  one,  except  the  strangers  and 
one  or  two  of  the  principal  officers  of  state,  was  permitted 
to  approach  nearer  than  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  the 
raised  part  of  the  floor  where  we  sat.  At  that  distance,  a 
group  of  about  twenty  persons,  probably  the  nobles  of 
the  court,  sat  cross-legged  on  the  ground  in  a  semicircle 
facing  the  sultan,  and  in  profound  silence  during  the 
whole  supper,  no  part  of  v.'hich  appeared  to  fall  to  their 
share. 

Soon  afterwards  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  a  beauti- 
ful scarlet  covering,  of  the  texture  of  a  shawl,  substituted 
in  its  place.  This  might,  perhaps,  give  us  a  hint  for 
after  dinner.  Instead  of  dull  mahogany,  or  dazzling 
white,  why  might  we  not  spread  over  the  table  a  rloth 
couleur  de  rose  for  the  beneht  of  the  complexions  of  the 
company  ? 

The  sultan  now  produced  a  letter  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Lord  Minto,  when  governor-general,  thank- 
ing his  highness  for  the  friendly  disposition  he  had 
always  manifested  towards  the  English  people  trading  to 
the  great  city  of  Pontiana,  and  in  a  particular  mannei 
expressing  his  obligations  for  the  manner  in  which  Mr 
Palmer,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Calcutta,  had  been  re 
ceivcd  by  tiie  sultan,  when  his  siiip  was  wrecked  on  th( 
west  coa'st  of  Boineo. 

"  Mr.  Palmer,"  said  the  sultan,  "lived  for  some  week; 
with  me,  and  on  returning  to  Calcutta,  sent  me  thes< 
beautiful  mirrors  and   chandeliers.       But,"  added   he 


pointing  again  to  the  governor-general's  letter,  "  much 
as  I  value  embellishments  so  splendid,  I  esteem  far  more 
this  little  signature,  and  these  few  words  from  Lord 
Minto.  Still,"  continued  his  highness,  "  my  wishes  in 
this  respect  have  never  been  fully  satisfied.  I  have  long 
desired  to  possess  a  specimen  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood's 
writing  ;  and  though  I  never  ventured  to  hope  that  I 
should  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  his  signature 
u-rittcn  with  his  own  hand,  I  have  always  felt  how 
sentially  that  circumstance  would  add  to  its  value  in  my 


It  was  wonderful  how  well  the  shrewd  little  Malay 
terprcter  expressed  all  this  rigmarole  to  the  admiral,  who 
elieerfully  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  desired  me  to  send 
for  his  writing  case.  As  I  rose,  the  admiral  whispered 
to  me,  "  I  wisli  you  would  contrive,  at  the  same  time,  to 
see  what  the  boat's  crew  are  about.  Try,  also,  if  yi 
can  get  them  something  to  eat ;-  the  fellows  must  be 
hungry  enough  by  this  time— but  mind  they  don't  get 
too  much  toddy." 

I  found  the  crew  seated  on  the  mud  floor  of  a  large 
room  close  to  the  beach,  and  open  on  all  sides,  like  a  tent 
without  walls.  The  Johnnies  were  in  such  liigh  glee, 
that  I  feared  they  had  already  trespassed  too  deeply  on 
the  toddy  pot ;  but  I  was  glad  to  find  that  tlieir  satisfac 
tion  arose  from  a  safer  source,  in  the  shape  of  a  glorious 
hot  supper,  which  Jack  was  tucking  in,  to  the  delight  and 
astonishment  of  the  natives,  who  had  been  ordered  by 
the  sultan  to  supply  them  with  as  much  curry  and  rice 
as  they  chose  to  eat.  The  cook  had  no  sinecure  of  it 
that  evening  '. 

soon  returned  to  tlie  palace,  and  the  admiral,  having 

written  several  lines  for  his  host's  album,  expressed  his 

h  to  retire  to  rest.     The  sultan  instantly  rose,  and 

having  conducted  his   honoured  guest  to  the  outer  door, 

he  left  him  in  charge  of  half  a  score  of  the  principal  offi- 

--rs  of  the  palace,  amongst  whom  were  several  of  the 

Itan's  own  near  relatives.     This  guard  of  honour  ac- 

mpanied  Sir  Samuel  to  his  bed-room,  and  it  cost  him 

good  deal  of  trouble  and  some  address  to  free  himself 

from  his  company — their  intention  evidently  being  to 

bestow  their  tediousness  upon  his  excellency  all  night. 

Scarcely  was  this  party  dismissed,  when  to  our  great 
surprise,  the  sultan  himself  came  to  the  door  of  the  house 
which  the  admiral  and  his  suite  were  lodged.  Sir 
Samuel  feared  that  he  might  possibly  have  given  offence 
to  some  of  the  worthy  connections  of  the  saltan  by  dis- 
missing them  too  abruptly,  and  that  the  sultan  had  called 
for  "  an  explanation."  The  honest  Asiatic  had  no  sucli 
gunpowder  fancies  in  his  head.  On  the  contrary,  the 
bject  of  his  visit  was  to  press  upon  tlie  admiral's  ac- 
ceptance two  large  and  beautiful  diamouds. 
admiral  was  now  reduced  to  a  great  dilemma 
not,  he  thought,  with  any  official  propriety 
present;  and  yet  he  felt  very  unwilling  to  lir,:! 
nerous  sultan's  feelings,  especially  as  his  ljii;!ii,  -  i  ,i 
paddled  at  midnight  through  the  mud  of  liis  <  ,  »  :,, 
proach  to  make  the  offer.  The  sultan  saw  at  a  ^'laiicc 
wliat  a  mistake  he  had  made,  and  instantly  withdrew, 
iiugliing,  however,  and  saying  that  such  was  the  custom 
of  his  nation.  I  think  the  admiral  was  sorry  afterwards 
that  he  had  not  carried  in  the  boat  some  trinkets  of  cor- 
pondent  value,  or  that  he  had  not  accepted  the  dia- 
monds, and  afterwards  sent  something  still  more  precious 
the  sultan. 

Very  early  in  the  morning,  long  before  there  was  the 
least  peep  of  dawn,  tiie  admiral  roused  us  all  out  of  bed, 
ordered  the  boat  to  be  manned,  and  declared  his  intention 
dropping  down  the  river  while  it  v.'as  yet  cool,  so  as 
rcacl)  the  ship  before  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun  had 
t  in.     I  suspect,  also,  that  he  wished  to  escape  the 
lutes  and  other  fussiiications,  of  which  he  had  seen 
me  preparations  over  night.     But  in  this  he  partly 
reckoned  without  his  host,  for  scarcely  had  we  gained 
the  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
shore,  when  the  heavy  guns  of  the  batteries  began  to  firo 
Cal  salute.     The  night  was  uncommonly  dark  and 
still,  and  the  successive  flashes  and  reports  of  the  can- 
were  followed  by  a  long  series  of  echoes  from  the 
edges  of  tlie  damp  forests  lining  the  banks  of  the  three 
difi'ercnt  branches  or  forks  of  the  river.     The  admiral, 
who  had  the  finest  perception  possible  for  all  that  was 
picturesque  or  beautiful,  was  exceedingly  struck  with  the 
grandeur  of  this  nocturnal  salute,  and  having  made  the 
men  lay  their  oars  across  the  boat,  vAnle  she  drifted 
quickly  down  the  river,  he  stood  up  in  the  stern-sheets 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  scene  more  completely.    At  each 
of  the  first  dozen  discharges  we  were  near  enough  to  be 
illuminated  by  the  flash,  and  a  smile  of  delight  could  be 

him  ouce  more  caught  liis  ear.    It  is  not  improbable  that 
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they  recalled  to  his  memory  the  glorious  night  action  of 
the  Nile  ;  in  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  tliat  amongst 
all  the  distinguished  warriors  whom  Nelson  had  gathered 
round  him,  there  was  not  one  on  whom  his  great  chief 
more  'firmly  relied  in  battle,  or  to  whom,  personally,  ho 
was  more  attached  in  private  life. 

A  trifling  incident  occurred  shortly  afterwards,  which 
suggested  to  our  thoughts  another  important  service  of 
Sir  Samuel  Hood's,  which,  although  it  be  familiarly 
known  in  the  nai-y,  may  not  lie  so  fresh  in  the  recollec 
lion  of  persons  on  shore.  A  question  arose  in  the  boat  as 
lo  whether  or  not  the  land-wind  was  blowing.  Some 
said  there  was  a  breeze  up  the  river,  while  others  main- 
tained that  the  wind  blew  down  towards  the  sea.  The 
admiral  let  us  go  on  speculating  and  arguing  for  some 
time,  and  then  said,  "  You  are  both  wrong ;  there  is  not 
a  breath  of  air  either  up  or  down  the  river.  At  all  events 
we  shall  soon  see,  if  you  will  strike  me  a  light."  This 
was  done  accordingly  ;  and  the  admiral,  standing  on  the 
after-thwart,  held  the  naked  candle  high  o%'er  his  head, 
while  the  men  ceased  rowing. 

"There,  you  see,"  exclaimed  he,  "the  flame  stands 
quite  upright,  which  proves,  tliat  if  there  be  any  breeze 
all,  it  blows  no  faster  than  the  stream  runs  down." 
As  he  yet  spoke,  tlie  flame  bent  from  the  land,  and  in 
e  ne.xt  instant  was  puffed  out  by  a  slight  gust  from  the 
forest. 

-Ah !  that's  something  like !"  exclaimed  the  com- 
mander-in-chief; adding,  in  an  under  tone,  as  he  resum- 
ed his  seat,  "  I  have  known  the  time  when  a  flaw  of  wind 
not  greater  than  has  just  blown  out  this  candle  has  ren- 
dered good  service  to  his  majesty." 


We  knew   what  ' 
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nan;  but  others  may  be  interested  by  being  told,  that 
arly  in  the  year  1794,  when  Captain  Hood  commanded 
his  majesty's  ship  Juno,  he  had  very  nearly  lost  his  ship 
'n  a  most  extraordinary  mamier.  The  port  of  Toulon, 
hough  in  possession  of  the  English  at  the  time  of  his 
departure  on  a  short  trip  to  Malta,  had  been  evacuated 
while  the  Juno  was  absent ;  ,ind  as  tlie  land  was  made 
a  night,  no  suspicion  of  that  important  change  of 
affairs  arose  in  the  mind  of  any  one.  With  his  wonted 
decision,  therefore,  into  the  port  he  dashed  ;  for,  although 
the  Juno  carried  no  pilot,  Capt.  Hood's  knowledge  of 
every  port  he  had  once  visited  rendered  him  compara- 
tively indift'crcnt  on  that  score.  A  couple  of  the  sharpest- 
sighted  midshipmen  were  stationed  with  glasses  to  look 
t  for  the  fleet ;  but  no  ships  were  seen — for  the  best  of 

One  vessel,  only,  a  small  brig,  could  be  detected,  and 

D  captain,  supposing  the  fleet  had  run  into  the  inner 
liarbour  during  the  recent  easterly  gale,  resolved  to  push 
iowise.     The  batteries  all  kept  quiet,  and  though 

'  i-riM  hailed  the  frigate  as  she  passed  in  a  language  so 
I  ::it  that  no  one  could  make  it  out,  not  the  least 
'I  ii^Mi  wasc.'icited. 

(  ,  I  iin  Hood,  in  his  ofBcial  letter  to  Lord  Hood,  (see 
Xaval  Chronicle  for  1807,  vol.  xvii.  p.  11,)  says,  "  I  sup- 
posed they  wanted  to  know  what  ship  it  was,  and  I  told 
them  it  was  an  English  frigate  called  the  Juno."  The 
brig,  however,  was  not  quite  so  couijteous  in  return  ;  for 
they  merely  replied  by  the  word  "  Viva,"  but  made  no 
answer  to  the  captain's  repeated  enquiry,  both  in  Englisli 
and  French,  as  to  the  brig's  name,  and  the  position  of 
the  British  admiral's  fleet.  As  the  Juno  pressed  under 
the  stern  of  this  treacherous  little  craft,  a  voice  called 
out,  "Luff!  luff!"  which  naturally  induced  Captain 
Hood  to  put  his  helm  down,  from  an  idea  tliat  shoal  water 
lay  close  to  leeward  of  him.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  adroitly  managed  by  the  Frenchman,  for  before  the 
frigate  came  head  to  wind,  she  stuck  fast  upon  the  shoal, 
to  which  the  w-ords  "Luft"!  lufFl"  had  no  doubt  been 
intended  to  direct  her. 

A  boat  was  now  observed  to  proceed  from  the  brig  lo 
the  town.  As  there  was  but  little  wind,  and  the  water 
perfectly  smooth,  the  Juno's  sails  were  clewed  up  and 
handed  ;  but  before  the  men  were  all  oft'  the  yards,  a  gust 
of  wind  came  sweeping  down  the  h.arbour,  and  drove 
her  off  the  shoal  so  suddenly  as  to  give  her  brisk  stern- 
way.  The  anchor  was  speedily  let  go,  but  when  she 
tended,  the  after-part  of  her  keel  took  the  ground  and  the 
rudder  could  not  be  moved.  The  launch  and  cutter 
being  instantly  hoisted  out,  the  usual  preparations  were 
made  to  lay  out  a  Uedge,  to  heave  the  ship  off. 

At  tills  critical  moment  a  boat  came  alongside.  The 
people  appeared  anxious  to  get  out  of  her,  and  two  of 
tliem,  apparently  officers,  came  up  the  side.  They  said 
it  was  the  regulation  of  the  port,  as  well  as  the  command- 
ing officer's  orders,  that  ships  should  go  ftirther  into  the 
harbour,  there  to  perform  ten  d.iys'  quarantine.  In  the 
despatch  relating  this  transactio(i.  Captain  Hood  says, 
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"  I  kept  asking  them  where  Lord  Hood's  ship  lay  ;' 
those   who  remember  Sir  Samuel's    impatient  ma 
when  any  one  to  whom  lie  addressed  himself  trifled  with 
his  questions,  will  easify  imagine  how  he  must  have  _ 
plexed  and  overawed  the  two  Frenchmen,  who  really 
knew  not  what  to  do  or  say  next.     In  the  mean 
one  of  the  mids,  who  happened  to  be  thrusting  his  head 
forward  after  the  investigating  manner  of  this  enterpri; 
ing  elass  of  offieers,  said  apart  to  the  captain, 
"  Why,  sir,  they  wear  national  eoekades  !" 
"  I  looked  at  one  of  their  hats  more  steadfastly,"  says 
Captain  Hood  in  his  narrative,  "  and  by  the  moonlight 
clearly  distinguished  the  three  colours." 

"  Perceiving    they    were    suspected,"    continues 
Samuel  in  his  narrative,  "  and  on  my  questioning  tiiem 
again  about  Lord  Hood,  one  of  tliem  replied,   '  Soyi 
tranquille,  les    Anglais    sont  de  brave  gens — nous   ii 
traitons  bien ;  I'amiral  Anglais  est  sortie  il  y  a  quelque 

Sir  Samuel  well  says  that  it  may  be  more  easily 
ceived  than  words  can  express  wliat  he  felt  at  th^t 
ment.  In  one  instant,  the  situation  of  the  jioor  J 
which  was  almost  desperate,  became  known  tliroughout 
tlie  ship.  The  officers  naturally  crowded  round  their 
captain  to  learn  the  worst,  while  the  Frenchmen,  bowing 
lo  the  right  and  left,  grinned  and  apologised  for  the  dis- 
agreeable necessity  of  making  them  all  prisoners  !  The 
rest  of  this  singular  story,  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
navy,  and  altogether  wonderful  considering  the  foi 
able  nature  of  the  trap  into  which  the  frigate  had  fallen, 
will  be  best  told  in  the  words  of  the  accomplished  officer 
himself,  to  whose  presence  of  mind,  courage,  and  profes- 
sional dexterity,  the  escape  of  the  ship  was  entirely  due. 
The  personal  regard  in  which  the  captain  was  held  by 
every  officer,  man,  and  boy  on  board,  and  the  thorough 
confidence  which  they  possessed  in  his  talents,  enabled 
him  to  undertake  a  service  which  an  officer  held  in  less 
esteem  might  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  carry 
tlirough.  It  used,  indeed,  to  be  said  of  Hood's  ship,  that, 
fore  and  aft,  tlicre  was  but  one  heart  and  one  mind. 

After  describing  the  deportment  of  the  French  offi 
he  goes  on  to  say,  in  his  despatch,  that  "a  flaw  of  \ 
coming  down  the  harbour.  Lieutenant  Webley*  said  lo 
me,  '  I  believe,  sir,  we  shall  be  able  to  fetch  out  if  wf 
get  her  under  sail.'  I  immediately  perceived  wc  should 
have  a  chance  of  saving  the  ship  ;  at  least  if  we  did  not, 
we  ought  not  to  lose  her  without  some  contention.  I 
therefore  ordered  every  person  to  their  respective  sta- 
tions, and  the  Frenchmen  to  be  sent  below.  The  latter 
perceiving  some  bustle,  began  to  draw  their  sabres ;  on 
which  I  directed  some  of  the  marines  lo  take  the  half 
pikes  and  force  them  below,  \i  hich  was  soon  done.  I 
believe  in  an  instant  such  a  change  in  people  was  never 
seen— every  officer  and  man  was  at  his  duty ;  and  I  do 
believe,  within  three  minutes  every  sail  in  the  ship  was 
set,  and  the  yards  braced  ready  for  casting.  The  steady 
and  active  assistance  of  Lieutenant  Turner  and  all  the 
officers  prevented  any  confusion  from  arising  in  our 
critical  situation  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  cable  was  taut,  1 
ordered  it  to  be  cut,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  tlio 
ship  start  from  the  shore.  The  head  sails  were  filled; 
a  favourable  flaw  of  wind  coming  at  the  same  time  gave 
her  good  way,  and  we  had  every  prospect  of  getting  out 
if  the  forts  did  not  disable  us.  To  prevent  our  being  re- 
tarded by  the  boats,  I  ordered  them  to  be  cut  adrift,  as 
also  the  French  boat.  The  moment  the  brig  saw  us 
begin  to  loose  sails,  we  could  plainly  perceive  she  was 
getting  her  guns  ready,  and  we  also  saw  lights  in  all  the 
batteries.  When  we  had  shot  far  enough  for  the  brig's 
guns  to  bear  on  us,  which  was  not  more  than  three  ships' 
lengths,  she  began  to  fire  ;  also  a  fort  a  little  on  the  star- 
board  bow,  and  soon  after  all  of  them,  on  both  sides,  as 
they  could  bring  their  guns  to  bear.  As  soon  as  the  sails 
were  well  trimmed,  I  beat  to  quarters  to  get  our  guns 
ready,  but  not  with  an  intention  of  firing  till  we  were 
sure  of  getting  out.  AVhen  abreast  of  the  centre  of  Cape 
Sepet,  1  was  afraid  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  make 
a.  tack;  but  as  we  drew  near  the  shore,  and  were  ready 
to  go  about,  she  came  up  two  points,  and  just  weathered 
the  cape.  As  we  passed  very  close  along  that  shore,  the 
batteries  kept  up  as  brisk  a  fire  as  the  wetness  of  the 
weather  would  admit.  When  I  could  aff"ord  to  keep  the 
ship  a  little  off  the  wind,  I  ordered  some  guns  to  be  fired 
at  a  battery  that  had  just  opened  abreast  of  us,  which 
quieted   them  a  little.     We  then  stopped  firing  till  we 


»  Now  Captain  Webley  Parry,  C.  B.,  long  afterwards 
the  friend  and  follower  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  who,  as  may 
well  be  supposed,  never  forgot  any  of  the  men  who  stood 
by  him  at  that  most  trying  hour  of  his  professional  exist- 


could  keep  her  away,  wilh  the  wind  abaft  the  beam, 
when,  for  a  few  minutes,  we  kept  up  a  very  lively  fire 
on  the  last  battery  we  had  to  pass,  which  I  believe  must 
otherwise  have  done  us  great  damage.  At  half-past 
twelve,  being  out  of  reach  of  their  shot,  the  firing  ceased." 

The  whole  of  this  admirable  piece  of  service  was 
formed  so  quickly,  and  at  the  same  time  with  so  much 
coolness,  that  there  occurred  little  or  no  opporlunity  for 
any  remarkable  individual  exertion.  Every  thing, 
liave  heard  it  described  by  Sir  Sanmel  Hood  himself  and 
by  the  officers,  went  on  as  if  the  ship  had  been  working 
out  of  Plymouth  sound  at  noonday.  One  little  incident 
however,  which  caused  much  amusement  in  the  ship 
will  help  to  show  the  degree  of  regard  in  which  Sir 
Samuel  was  held  by  those  immediately  about  him;  anc 
to  disprove  the  proverb  of  no  man  being  a  hero  to  his 
valet  de  chambre. 

Dennis  M'Carty,  an  old  and  faithful  servant  of  Cap. 
tain  Hood,  who  was  quartered  at  one  of  the  main-deck 
guns  in  the  cabin,  stood  firm  enough  till  the  batteries 
opened  on  the  Juno.  No  sooner  had  the  firing  com- 
menced, and  the  shot  came  whizzing  over  and  througl: 
all  parts  of  the  shij),  than  Dennis,  to  the  great  amaze  anc 
scandal  of  his  companions,  dropped  the  side  tackle-fall, 
and  fairly  ran  olf  from  his  gun.  Nothing  in  the  world, 
however,  could  be  further  from  poor  Pal's  mind  than 
fear — except  fear  for  his  master,  behind  whom  he  soor 
stationed  himself  on  the  quarter-deck;  and  wherevei 
Captain  Hood  moved  there  Dennis  followed,  like  his  sha- 
dow. The  poor  fellow  appeared  totally  unconscious  of 
any  personal  danger  to  himself,  though  the  captain 
necessarily  in  the  hottest  of  the  fire.  At  lengtli  Sir 
Samuel,  turning  suddenly  round,  encountered  the  Irish- 
man full  butt. 

"  Ho  !  Master  Dennis,"  exclaimed  the  captain,  "  what 
brings  you  here?  and  why  do  you  keep  running  about 
af^er  me?     Go  down  to  your  gun,  man  1" 

"Ob,  by  the  powers!  your  honour,"  replied  Denni.s, 
"  sure  1  thought  it  likely  you  might  be  hurt,  so  I  wished 
to  be  near  you  to  give  you  some  help." 

There  was  no  resisting  this;  the  captain  laughed 
the  midst  of  the  battle ;  and  poor  Dennis  was  allowed  lo 
take  his  own  way,  having  no  care  for  himself. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible,  within  any  moderate 
compass,  even  to  enumerate  the  important  services  whicl] 
Sir  Samuel  Hood  rendered  to  his  country,  both  before 
and  after  the  time  alluded  to;  nor  can  it  be  necessary  to 
do  so,  for  they  are  still  so  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the 
navy  that  they  are  often  quoted  as  examples  in  every 
walk  of  duty.  His  forte  appears  to  have  been  that  f 
valuable  quality  of  all  great  commanders,  promptitude 
seeing  what  was  best  lo  be  done,  and  decision  of  purpose 
in  carrying  it  into  execution.  At  the  moment  of  great, 
est  doubt  and  difficulty,  and  when  scarcely  any  one  else 
could  see  through  the  confusion,  he  appears  invariably 
to  have  taken  those  useful  practical  views  which  thi 
calmest  subsequent  reflection  proved  to  have  been  the 
most  expedient. 

One  of  the  most  important,  and  also  the  most  amusing 
instances  of  the  efteet  of  his  resolute  and  characteristii 
presence  of  mind  and  boldness  of  manner,  occurred  ii 
the  summer  of  1797,  when  Nelson  attacked  the  town  and 
fortifications  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  TeneriS'e.  The  enterprise 
failed ;  Nelson  was  wounded  and  carried  on  board  in  the 
only  boat  not  captured  or  de^itroyed,  while  the  remai 
officers  and  men  were  necessarily  left  without  any  means 
of  defence  or  escape.  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge  and  Cap- 
tain Hood  now  found  themselves  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
town,  at  the  head  of  only  a  handful  of  seamen  and 
rines  carrying  merely  a  few  pikes,  but  surrounded  by 
several  thousands  of  well-armed  Spaniards.  As  the 
boats  had  been  all  demolished  in  the  surf,  or  knocked  to 
pieces  by  the  fire  of  the  batteries,  retreat  became  impos- 
sible,  and  capture  or  destruction  would  inevitably  have 
awaited  them  the  moment  daybreak  sliowed  their  small 
numbers  and  wretched  plight.  In  this  dilemma  Captai 
Hood  went  forward  alone  to  the  Spanish  governor,  and 
said  he  was  sent  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  B 
tish  troops  and  seamen  within  the  walls  to  state,  that 
they  had  been  disappointed  in  their  expectation  of  finding 
treasure  in  the  town,  they  were  disposed  to  return  peace, 
ably  to  their  ships,  if  boats  were  provided  them  for  that 
purpose,  but  that  should  any  means  be  taken  to  molest 
or  retard  them,  they  would  then  set  fire  to  the  town  ir 
different  places,  and  force  their  way  out  of  it  at  the  poinl 
of  the  bayonet.  With  the  utmost  deliberation,  and  with- 
out betraying  the  smallest  haste  or  anxiety,  he  ther 
pulled  out  his  watch,  and  said,  "  I  am  directed  lo  give 
you  ten  minutes  to  consider  of  this  offer."— See  the  Na- 
val Chronicle^vo]iime  xvii,  page  19. 

Don  Antonio,  the  governor,  looked  amazed  at  the  cool- 


ness of  this  proposal  from  persons  whom  he  conceived 
—and  with  good  reason — to  be  his  prisoners.  He  pro- 
posed to  hold  a  council  of  war  immediately,  and  let  the 
British  commander  know  their  determination  in  the 
course  of  an  hour;  but  Captain  Hood  saw  the  impression 
which  his  argument  had  produced,  and  again  holding  up 
his  watch,  declared  he  could  not  spare  his  excellency  a 
single  second ;  and  as  the  fatal  minute  approached,  he 
turned  round  and  prepared  to  rejoin  his  shipmates.  The 
governor,  alarmed  at  the  possible  consequences  of  driv- 
ing men  so  commanded  into  extremities,  acceded  lo  the 
proposals  made  by  Captain  Hood,  and  agreed  to  provide 
the  defeated  party  with  boats. 

Next  morning,  accordingly,  the  Spaniard,  having  once 
pledged  himself  to  certain  terms,  kept  good  faith,  and 
not  only  allowed  them  all  to  return  to  their  ships,  but, 
previously  to  the  embarkation  of  the  invaders,  he  con- 
siderately furnished  each  of  the  sailors  with  a  bowl  of 
wine  and  a  biscuit,  filled  their  boats  with  fruit  and  other 
refreshments,  and  gave  orders  that  such  of  the  British  as 
had  been  wounded  should  be  received  into  the  Spanish 
hospital ! 

It  is  by  such  deeds  of  true  nobleness  that  the  asperity 
of  actual  war  is  softened,  and  that  kindly  feelings  take 
the  place  of  that  bitterness  which  only  excites  lo  angry 
retaliation,  without  at  all  advancing  the  great  objects  for 
which  opposing  nations  are  contending. 

I  have  often  thought  tliat  much  of  this  kindness  on  the 
part  of  the  generous  Don,  as  well  as  the  more  important 
part  of  the  service,  may  have  been  due  chiefly  to  the  mere 
personal  address  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  whose  appearance 
and  manner  were  at  all  times  unspeakably  winning,  and 
especially  pleasing  to  the  well-bred  Spaniards.  As  these 
outvyard  qualities  were  backed  by  solid  judgment,  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  and  the  most  thorough  disinterest- 
edness, he  became  almost  irresistible,  even  on  occasions 
when  most  other  men  might  have  seen  little  hope  of  suc- 
cess. It  is  not,  then,  surprising  that  a  mind  like  Nel- 
son's should  attach  itself  cordially  to  that  of  Sir  Samuel 
Hood,  or  that  every  successive  incident  of  their  joint  ser- 
vices should  rivet  more  closely  and  firmly  the  alliance  of 
such  kindred  spirits. 

There  entered  into  the  character  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood 
some  peculiarities  which,  although  I  have  never  seen  them 
slated,  appear  well  lo  deserve  the  attention  of  professional 
men.  When  it  is  said  that  he  was  thoroughly  disinterest- 
ed, It  must  not  be  thought  that  he  was  indift'erent  to  his 
own  share  of  credit  which  belonged  to  meritorious  ser- 
vice :  for  he  conceived  his  own  reputation,  and  that  of  the 
profession,  as  identical  with  tliat  of  the  country,  and  in 
proportion  as  he  rose  in  fame  and  rank,  so  tliis  obligation 
to  preserve  his  renown  unsullied  appears  to  have  pressed 
upon  his  mind.  But  whenever  the  accession  of  credit 
became  merely  individual  or  personal  to  himself,  and  did 
not  seem  in  his  eyes  calculated  likewise  lo  augment  the 
honour  of  the  service  as  well  as  his  own,  he  not  only  felt 
careless  about  it,  but  actually  staved  off  the  honour  and 
glory,  which  other  men  might  have  eagerly  courted. 

Of  this  a  remarkable  instance  was  afforded  at  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Nile.  Previous  to  entering  into  that  great  ac- 
tion. Nelson,  as  every  one  recollects,  hailed  Captain 
Hood's  ship,  and  consulted  him  as  to  the  best  metliod  of 
attack. 

"  What  think  you,"  said  tlie  admiral,  "of  engaging  the 
enemy  to-night?" 

"  I  don't  know  the  soundings,"  was  the  answer,  "  but, 
wilh  your  permission,  I  will  lead  in  and  try." 

The  result  is  well  known ;  but  I  believe  it  is  nol  so 
generally  known  that,  in  the  fir.st  draft  of  the  despatch 
which  Nelson  wrote,  he  gave  to  Captain  Hood  the  merit 
of  confirming  him  in  his  determination  of  attacking  the 
French  fleet  that  night.  On  showing  this  letter,  however, 
lo  Hood  himself,  he  entreated  that  it  might  be  altered, 
saying,  "that  they  were  all  brothers,  engaged  in  the 
cause,  and  that  the  admiral  would  have  received  exactly 
the  same  advice  from  any  other  captain  in  the  fleet  whom 
he  might  have  consulted."  The  paragraph  was  there- 
fore omitted  in  the  despatch.  But  on  many  accounts 
this  omission  is  certainly  to  be  regretted ;  for  it  essentially 
adds  to  the  true  credit  of  Nelson  himself,  instead  of  di- 
minishing it,  that  he  not  only  knew  how  lo  estimate  such 
concurrence  in  opinion,  but  how  to  acknowledge  and  re- 
ward the  services  of  men  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood's  stamp. 

I  have  this  anecdote  of  the  change  in  the  despatch 
from  one  of  his  nearest  connections,  and  one  of  the 
dearest  friends  to  his  memory.  He  himself  particularly 
hed  the  alteration  in  the  despatch  nol  to  be  told  at 
time;  but  as  the  story  crept  out  somehow,  it  seems 
very  material  that  the  facts  should  he  well  authenticated. 
When  the  circumstance  was  mentioned  to  Sir  Samuel 
Hood  many  years  afterwards,  by  the  friend  from  whom 
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X  Iiavc  received  authoi'ity  to  state  it,  and  he  was  asked  ii" 
it  were  true,  he  confessed  tliat  it  was  so;  but  exclaimed, 
"How  the  devil  could  all  this  have  got  wind?  I  never 
mentioned  it  before  to  a  living  soul." 

As  there  is  hardly  any  professional  anecdote  which 
retains  its  fresimess  of  interest  more  entire  than  the 
memorable  parley  above  described  between  Nelson  and 
Hood  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  I  venture  to 
give  another  version  of  it,  which  is  substantially  the  same, 
and  is  calculated  to  confirm,  in  a  pleasing  manner,  all 
that  is  essential.  The  following  particulars  I  have  been 
favoured  with  by  Captain  Webley  Parry,  then  first  lieu- 
tenant  of  the  Zealous. 

When  steering  for  the  enemy's  fleet,  Sir  Horatio  Nel- 
son hailed  the  Zealous,  and  asked  Captain  Hood  if  lie 
thought  he  might  venture  to  bear  up  round  the  shoals. 
The  answer  was— 

*'  I  cannot  say,  sir;  but  if  you  will  allow  me  the  honour 
of  leading  into  action,  I  will  keep  the  lead  going.'* 

"You  have  my  permission,  and  I  wish  you  good  luck," 
was  the  reply;  and  as  Nelson  said  tliis  he  look  off  his 
hat.  Captain  Hood,  in  his  hurry  to  return  the  courtesy 
of  his  admiral,  dropped  his  hat  overboard.  He  looked 
after  it,  lauglied,  and  e.vclaimed,  '-Never  mind,  Webley, 
there  it  goes  for  luck!  Put  the  helm  up,  and  make  all 
sail." 

Captain  Foley  of  the  Goliath,  being  close  to  the  Zea- 
lous,  perceiving  this  manoeuvre,  guessed  what  the  orders 
were,  and  bore  up  likewise,  so  that  when  the  two  ships 
had  shaped  their  course,  they  were  nearly  abreast  of  each 
other.  The  Goliath  being  a  little  ia  advance,  which  of 
course  was  rather  annoying.  Captain  Hood  stood  on  for 
some  time,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  take  the  lead  i 
Zealous,  but  finding  this  could  not  be  done  without  jostling 
and  confusion,  he  turned  round  and  said — 

"  This  will  never  do !     Well— never  mind;  Foley  is 
fine,  gallant,  worthy  fellow.     Shorten  sail,  and  give  hi: 
time  to  take  up  his  berth.     We  must  risk  notliing  that 
will  tend  to  the  enemy's  advantage;  and  we  shall  all 
have  enough  to  do." 

This  was  instantly  done;  the  Goliath  shot  ahead,  and 
Captain  Foley  had  the  glory  of  leading  the  British  fleet 
into  action.  By  some  accident,  however,  he  failed  to 
place  the  Goliath  in  opposition  to  the  headmost  ship  of 
the  enemy's  line.  The  experienced  eye  of  Hood  instantly 
saw  the  inevitable  consequence,  and  while  the  Goliath 
passed  on  to  the  second  in  the  line.  Sir  Samuel  placed  his 
own  ship,  the  Zealous,  alongside  the  first,  exclaiming, 
the  joy  of  his  heart,  "  Thank  God  !  my  friend  Foley  has 
left  me  the  van  ship  1" 

The  following  private  letter,  written  some  time  after 
terwards,  from  Lord  Nelson,  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
writer,  and  so  flattering  to  Sir  Samuel,  that  I  venture  to 
insert  it 


"St.  George,  March  13, 1801. 

*'  Mv  Dear  Hood, — -Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter; 
and  believe  me,  there  is  not  a  man  breathing  that  loves 
you  more  than  myself.    I  am  glad  you  have  quitted  the 
Courageux;  she  would  have  drowned  you  in  chase  i 
an  enemy's  squadron.    I  have  directed  four  crosses  to  1 
made,  and  they  are  this  day  sent  to  Mr.  Davidson's, 
expect     I  send  you  an  order  (of  St.  Ferdinand  and  Mi 
rit).     No;  I  liave  written  to  Davidson  to  deliver  it  to 
Troubridge,  who  will  send  it  you;  it  is  to  be  worn  roui 
your  neck   like  the  order  of  St.  Anne.     I  send  you 
piece  of  riband  to  suspend  it  by.    We  sail  to-morrow  f 
Yarmouth.  I  only  hope  Cornvvallis  will  meet  the  French 
fleet,  and  that  you  will  be  in  company.     Ever,  my  d( 
Hood,  your  obliged  and  affectionate 

"  Nelson  and  Bronte, 

"Captain  Hood." 

The  mixture  of  affection,  business,  playfulness,  a 
professional  allusions,  in  this  short  letter,  is  strikingly 
indicative  of  the  intimacy  and  full  understanding  which 
existed  between  these  distinguished  officers.  It  is  alwayi 
delightful,  when  one  gets  a  peep  behind  the  scenes,  t< 
find  such  men  on  terms  of  true  friendship. 

The  whole  life  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood  proves  that  he 
never  took  into  his  calculations  what  effect  any  particu- 
lar measure  might  or  might  not  have  upon  his  individual 
reputation  or  fortunes,  but  that  he  looked  exclusively  to 
its  probable  effect  upon  the  interests  and  honour  of  his 
country  and  the  service.  He  possessed,  it  is  true,  the 
keenest  possible  relish  for  well-earned  fame;  but  he  en- 
joyed no  applause  which  came  unconnected  with  the 
general  good;  and  his  anxiety  about  his  own  reputation, 
which  was  very  great,  and  to  which  I  have  already  al- 
luded, rested  upon  what  ke  conceived  the  true  view  of 
professional  principle  and  public  spirit  in  its  most  genu- 
ine acceptation.     Every  action  of  his  life  showed  that  he 


was  not  only  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  envious  feel- 
ing, but  tiiat  ^;s  chief  pleasure  was  to  bring  forward 
merit  wherevei"  it  was  to  be  found,  and  he  v 
more  ready  to  bestow  distinction  than  to  claim  it  for 
himself  Whenever  it  became  his  good  I'ortui 
with  the  army,  he  brought  these  principles  into  the  most 
useful  play,  to  the  advancement  of  the  public  service,  and 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  sister  service. 

It  is  also  highly  delightful,  as  well  as  instructive,  1 
know  that  these  generous  sentiments  were  speedily  pa 
ticipated  by  all  those  who  enjoyed  his  confidence,  an 
worked  along  with  him.  I  am  indeed  persuaded  that  he 
very  often  converted  selfish  and  sulky  officers  into  useful 
and  cheerful  public  servants,  in  no  great  length  of  time, 
and  not  unfrequently  to  their  own  great  surprise.  What, 
then,  must  have  been  the  extent  of  his  influence  over  the 
minds  of  men  similarly  disposed  with  himself? 

When,  unfortunately  for  the  profession  and  for  his 
country,  he  fell  sick  at  Madras,  and  knew  that  his  last 
moments  were  fast  approaching,  he  called  his  faithful 
friend,  and  old  follower  in  many  ships  and  many  actions. 
Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  VValcott,  to  his  bed  side,  and 
said  to  him — 

"  It  will  be  too  hard,  Walcott,  to  die  in  this  cursed 
place;  but  should  I  go  oft',  lot  nothing  deter  you  from  go- 
ing home  and  accounting  to  the  admiralty  for  my  com- 
mand of  the  East  India  station." 

These  were  nearly  the  last  intelligible  words  he  uttered ; 
and  they  serve  to  show  how  strong,  even  in  the  hour  of 
death,  was  hit  sense  of  professional  duty.  As  Lieutenant 
VValcott  had  served  during  the  whole  of  Sir  Samuel's  In- 
dia command  in  the  double  capacity  of  flag-lieutenant 
and  secretary,  and  had  enjoyed  the  admiral's  entire  con- 
fidence, he,  and  he  alone,  possessed  the  means  of  "  ac- 
counting to  the  admiralty"  for  the  measures  completed, 
or  in  progress,  for  the  good  of  the  service,  and  therefore 
the  admiral  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  his  going 
home  to  report  matters  in  person. 

The  senior  officer,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  ir 
the  Indian  seas,  felt  so  desirous  of  following  up  the  friend, 
ly  intentions  of  his  lamented  predecessor,  that  knowing 
the  late  admiral's  attachment  to  Lieutenant  Walcott,  he 
offered  to  promote  him  into  a  death  vacancy,  which  had 
either  actually  taken  place,  or  was  certain  to  fall 
a  week  or  two.  Moreover,  he  assured  him,  that  after  the 
necessary  time  had  been  served,  he  should  have  the  first 
vacancy  for  post  promotion. 

These  were  indeed  tempting  offejrs  to  a  young  officer 
devotedly  attached  to  his  profession;  but  they  had  no  ii 
fluence  over  a  man  bred  in  the  "Sam  Hood  school. 
The  admiral's  dying  injunction  appeared  to  this  righ 
minded  officer  fully  as  binding,  or,  if  possible,  more  & 
than  a  written  command  must  have  been  in  his  life-tim 

To  England  Walcott  went  accordingly;  and  the  dif- 
ference in  professional  standing  which  it  made  to  him 
was  this:  had  he  remained  in  India,  as  Sir  Samuel  Hood's 
successor  proposed,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  become 
a  post-captain  of  1816,  instead  of  which,  his  name 
stands  in  1822,  six  years  later  on  the  list!  Had  it  been 
sixty  times  six,  however,  it  would  have  made  no  dift'er 
ence  in  his  conduct. 

Along  with  all  this  professional  merit,  which  won  fo] 
Sir  Samuel  Hood  the  devoted  respect  of  every  one  whc 
served  with  him,  there  were  mingled  qualities  of  a  na 
ture  more  domestic  and  endearing,  but  not  less  decided 
The  unaffected  suavity  of  his  disposition,  the  absence  ol 
all  affectation  from  his  manners,  and  the  kindly  alacrity 
with  which  he  entered  into  the  wishes  and  feelings  of 
others,  won  all  hearts  to  him,  fiom  the  depths  of  the 
cockpit  even  to  the  "throne's  height."  Of  this  some 
pleasing  examples  occurred  when  he  returned  to  Eng. 
land,  immediately  after  the  loss  of  his  arm. 

When  it  was  decided  that  he  should  be  taken  ashore 
at  Ryde  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  his  cot  was  laid  on  a  grat- 
ing, and  the  cabin  bulk-heads  being  knocked  down,  the 
wounded  chief  was  hoisted  out  and  lowered  into  the  boat. 
"The  whole  ship's  company,  man  and  boy,  came  on  deck, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  this  most  affecting  scene,"  writes 
an  eye-witness,  "  for  you  would  really  have  thought  every 
in  the  ship  was  his  brother!" 

the  course  of  the  same  evening,  a  lady  and  gentle- 
called  at  Sir  Samuel's  lodgings  at  Ryde,  not  for  Ihe 
curiosity  of  asking  how  the  wounded  commodore 
was,  but  witli  the  considerate  purpose  of  mentioning 
what  they  imagined  would  give  him  pleasure.  They  had 
that  day  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  holding  a 
high  situation  in  the  household  of  George  III.,  stating 
that  the  good  old  monarch,  who  was  much  attached  to 
Sir  Samuel,  had  actually  shed  tears  when  he  heard  of  his 
i,  and  e.xclaimed — 
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"  Would  to  God  the  French  had  their  frigates  again, 
and  poor  Hood  his  arm!" 

Tlie  affectionate  resjiect  of  his  ship's  company  in  the 
morning  had  touched  him  closely;  but  this  extension  of 
sympathy  quite  unmanned  the  veteran  warrior. 

Of  his  friendly  disposition  to  all  persons  whom  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  oblige,  I  could  give  many  anecdotes. 
The  following  little  circumstance,  however,  is  so  charac- 
teristic that  it  nny  suffice. 

When  the  army  returned  from  Spain,  after  the  battle 
of  Corunna,  in  1809,  there  were  between  twenty  and 
thirty  officers  accommodated  in  Sir  Samuel's  cabin. 
Notwithstanding  the  almost  constant  pain  in  his  leg 
from  an  old  wound,  he  gave  up  his  cot  to  one  of  these 
gentlemen  who  was  wounded,  and  slept  himself  either  on 
the  deck,  or  on  a  carronade  sUde  during  the  whole  pas- 
sage. It  happened  that  amongst  these  officers  there  was 
a  distant  connection  of  Lady  Hood's,  and  so  remarkable 
did  the  admiral's  attention  to  him  appear,  that  the 
young  man  very  naturally  ascribed  the  notice  he  re- 
ceived to  this  circumstance.  But  when  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  young  man  afterwards  called  upon  the  ad- 
miral to  thank  him  for  the  uncommon  kindness  he  had 
shown  to  their  son,  they  learnt  that  Sir  Samuel  had  not 
ly  been  totally  ignorant  of  the  connection  alluded  to, 
but  did  not  even  know  that  a  person  of  that  name  had 
been  on  board  his  ship  during  the  passage ! 

"  Indeed,"  said  he,  "  I  hardly  knew  the  names  of  half 
my  guests.  But  who,"  he  continued,  "  would  make  any 
"Hinctions  amongst  such  war,  worn  and  brave  fellows?" 
The  curious  fact  is,  such  was  his  general  kindness, 
that  each  of  these  military  officers,  his  passengers,  fan- 
cied the  admiral  was  more  civil  to  him  than  to  any  one 
else.  He  suspended  on  this  occasion  all  the  usual  strait- 
laced  etiquettes  of  the  quarter-declfc  discipline,  and  per- 
mitted the  harassed  soldiers  to  lie  down  and  read  between 
guns,  or  wherever  they  pleased.  His  great  delight 
to  coddle  them  up,  and  recompense  them,  as  far  as 
he  could,  for  the  severe  privations  they  had  undergone 
during  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat,  and  nothing  entertained 
him  so  much  as  seeing  the  relish  with  which  these  hun- 
gry campaigners  partook  of  his  hospitality!  On  the  day 
after  the  battle  of  Corunna,  when  these  gentlemen  came 
on  board,  he  ordered  a  cock  to  be  driven  into  a  hogshead 
of  prime  old  Sherry;  and  his  satisfaction  was  perfect, 
when  his  steward,  with  a  rueful  countenance,  communi- 
cated  to  him,  on  arriving  at  Spithead,  that  "his  very  best 
cask  of  wine  had  been  drunk  dry  on  the  passage  by  the 
soldier  officers!" 


CHAPTER  XI. 


I  have  seen  some  persons  who,  after  losing  their 
friends,  their  health,  or  their  fortunes  in  India,  have 
looked  back  to  that  bright  country  without  pleasure  ;  but 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  met  any  one  who  arrived  in  it 
without  great  satisfaction,  or  who  could  h^iil  the  first 
glimpse  of  a  world  so  totally  new  without  feelings  of 
curiosity  more  than  commonly  excited.  For  my  own 
part,  I  was  thrown  into  a  high  fever  of  wonder  and  en- 
joyment ;  and  assuredly,  as  long  as  I  have  a  trace  of 
memory  left,  must  retain  the  recollection  of  that  happy 
period  carved  brightly  and  distinctly  on  my  mind. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  August,  1812,  we 
first  made  the  coast  of  Asia ;  and,  on  steering  towards 
the  shore,  discovered,  close  under  the  land,  a  single  sail, 
as  white  as  snow,  of  a  cut  quite  new  to  our  seamanship, 
and  swelled  out  with  the  last  faint  airs  of  the   land- 
breeze,  which,  in  the  night,  had  carried  us  briskly  along 
shore.     As  we   came  nearer,  we  observed  that  the  boat, 
with  her  head  directed  to  the  northward,  was  piled  half 
mast  high  with  fruits  and  vegetables,  cocoa-nuts,  yams, 
plantains,  intended  evidently  for  the  market  of  Bombay. 
The  water  lay  as  smooth  as  that  of  a  lake  ;  so  we  sheered 
close  alongside,  and  hailed,  to  ask  the  distance  we  still 
ere  from  our  port.     None  of  the  officers  of  the  Volage 
)uld  speak  a  word  of  Hindustance  ;  and  I  well  remem- 
;r  our  feeling  of  humiliation  when  a  poor  scullion,  one 
of  the  cook's   assistants,   belonging   to  the  governor's 
s  drag;ged  on  deck,  with   all  his  grease   and 
other  imperfections  on  his  head,  to  act  as   interpreter, 
d  work  he  made  of  it ;  for,  thongh  the  fellow  had  been 
the  East  on  some  ten  or  twelve  former  voyages,  the 
languages  of  the  countries  he  visited  had  not  formed  so 
iportant  a  part  of  his  studies  as  the  quality  of  the  ar- 
ch and  toddy  which  they  produced.     The  word  Bom. 
baya,  however  struck  the  ear  of  the  native  boatmen,  who 
pointed  in  the  direction  to  which  they  themselves  were 
steering,  and  called  out  "  Mombay  !  Mombay  I"     Tliis 
word,  I  am  told  by  an  oriental  scholar,  is  a  "cortaption 
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of  Moomba-devy,  or  the  goddess  of  Moomba,  from  an 
idol  to  whicli  a  temple  is  still  dedicated  on  the  island. 
Others,  loss  fanciful  in  their  etymology,  say  that  the  Por- 
tuguese gave  it  the  name  of  Bom  Bahia,  on  account  of 
the  excellence  of  its  port.  That  nation  held  possession 
of  Bombay  from  the  year  1539  to  1661,  when  it  was 
ceded  by  the  crown  of  Portugal  in  full  sovereignty  to 
Charles  II. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  came  in  sight  of  several 
headlands,  which  are  so  well  described  by  that  great  hy- 
drographer,  my  excellent  friend  Captain  James  Hors- 
burgh,  that  we  knew  our  place  almost  as  well  as  if  we 
had  been  sailing  between  the  Motherbanli  and  Spithead. 
When  the  next  day  broke,  and  the  sun  rose  upon  us  over 
the  flat-topped  Ghauts,  or  mountains  of  the  Mahratta 
country,  I  remember  feeling  almost  at  a  loss  whether  1 
had  been  sleeping  and  dreaming  during  the  night,  or, 
whether  the  gay  reality,  with  its  boundless  vista  of  pro- 
mises, was  still  before  my'  eyes.  The  imagination  and 
the  reason  were  both  more  or  less  heated  by  the  simple 
facts  of  having  actually  seen  the  shores  of  India,  having 
heard  the  language  of  the  East  from  the  mouths  of  its  na- 
tives, and  beheld  the  forms  and  figures,  and  that  dusky 
aspect  which  induced  its  northern  and  fair-complexioned 
conquerors  of  old  to  style  their  new  possession  Hindoo- 
stan,  or  land  of  '  black  men.'  All  these  circumstances, 
though  trivial,  it  is  true,  in  themselves,  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  give  reality  to  pictures  which,  for  many  a  long 
year  before,  I  had  busied  my  fancy  with  painting  in  co- 
lours drawn  partly  from  the  Arabian  Nights  and  Persian 
Tales,  and  partly,  if  not  chiefly,  from  those  brilliant  clus- 
ters of  Oriental  images  which  crowd  and  adorn  the 
pages  of  Scripture. 

Besides  the  mere  picturesque  feelings  excited  by  such 
reflections,  I  had  accidentally  acquired  others  somewhat 
more  substantial  perhaps,  and  practically  useful,  from 
being  thrown  a  good  deal  into  the  society  of  officers 
who  had  served  in  various  parts  of  India,  and  called  my 
attention  to  the  histories  and  to  the  political  arrange- 
ments of  our  possessions  in  the  East.  What  with  fiction 
and  what  with  truth,  therefore,  my  head  was  pretty  full 
of  combustible  materials,  ready  to  be  acted  upon  at  once 
by  any  thing  and  every  thing  that  should  meet  the  eye 

Captain  Cook  asserts  somewhere,  when  speaking  of 
the  delights  of  voyaging  and  travelling,  tliat  to  such  ro- 
vers as  he  and  his  companions,  nothing  came  amiss  ; 
and  I  can  safely  venture  to  boast,  that,  as  far  as  this  goes, 
I  may  claim  a  corner  of  my  great  brother-officer's  man- 
tle. At  all  events,  in  sailing  over  the  Indian  seas,  or 
travelling  in  those  countries  by  land,  I  not  only  never 
met  any  thing  that  came  amiss,  but  hardly  ever  met  any 
thmg  which  did  not  so  much  exceed  in  interest  what  I 
had  looked  for,  that  the  grand  perplexity  became,  how  to 
record  what  was  felt,  or  in  any  adequate  terms  to  de. 
scribe  even  the  simplest  facts,  which  struck  the  eye  at 
every  turn  in  that  "  wide  realm  of  wild  reality  "" 

Of  all  places  in  the  noble  range  of  countries  so  hap- 
pily called  the  Eastern  world,  from  the  pitch  of  the  Cape 
to  the  islands  of  Japan,  from  Bengal  to  Bitavia,  nearly 
every  hole  and  corner  of  which  I  have  visited  iu  the 
course  of  my  peregrinations,  there  are  few  which 
compare  with  Bombay.  If,  indeed,  I  were  consulted  by 
any  one  who  wished  as  expeditiously  and  economically 
as  possible  to  see  all  that  was  essentially  characteristic  of 
the  Oriental  world,  I  would  say,  witliout  liesitation, 
"  Take  a  run  to  Bombay  ;  remain  there  a  week  or  two  : 
and  having  also  vir^itcd  the  scenes  in  the  immediate 
neigiibourhood,  Elcphanta,  Carli,  and  Poonah,  you  will 
have  examined  good  specimeos  of  most  things  that 
curious  or  interesting  in  the  East." 

For  this  remarkable  distii 
as  I  know,  to  that  one  spot  on  the  eartl: 
presidency  is  indebted  to  a  variety  of  intcrosting  circum- 
stances. Bombay,  as  perhaps  many  people  may  never 
have  heard  before,  is  an  island,  and  by  no  means  a  large 
one,  being  only  between  six  and  seven  miles  long  by  one 
or  two  broad.  It  is  not,  however-,  by  geographical  di- 
mensions that  tlie  wealth  of  towns,  any  more  than  the 
power  and  wealth  of  nations  is  determined.  The  har- 
bour unites  every  po?^sible  dL'siilrr^'Juni  of  a  LTcat  sea- 
port:  it  is  easy  of  lU'fr  ^  ..u  I  (   ■:      .  ;  ;i  /.  ;l  .    Mullent 

probable  demands  ol'r  i'  :       ■..'.•  : !j;reat 

rise  and  fall  ofllic  li!     ,  .  .■  dnuks 

of  every  de-cih':  Ml.      i  ,    i  .  .         ,         i id  the 


villas,  and  all  sorts  of  cuuiitry-hmisos,  .-i 
splendid  retreats  from  the  bustle  of  busiiic 


which  intersect  this  charming  island  were  beautifully 
Macadamised,  as  I  well  remember,  long  before  that 
grand  improvement  was  heard  of  in  England  ;  and  as 
the  soil  of  the  island  is  made  up  of  that  rich  kind  of 
mould  resulting  from  decomposed  basalt  or  lava,  the 
whole  surface  affords  a  good  sample  of  the  perennial 
verdure  of  tropical  scenery,  which  dazzles  and  surprises 
the  new  comer,  while  its  interest  seldom,  if  ever,  fails  to 
till  higher  upon  a  more  prolonged  and  intimate 
acquaintance. 

;h  are  among  the  eminent  physicial  advantages  en- 
joyed by  Bombay ;  but  even  these,  had  they  been  many 
times  greater,  would  have  been  light  in  the  balance  com- 
pared to  those  of  a  moral,  or  rather  of  a  political  nature, 
which  conspired  in  1812  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant spots  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  At  the  time 
speak  of,  it  was  almost  the  only  possession  exclu- 
sively British  within  several  hundred  miles  in  any  direc- 
tion. The  enormous  territory  of  the  Mahrattas  lay 
close  to  Bombay  on  the  east ;  and  I  mention  this  one 
district  because  the  name  is  more  or  less  familiar  to  Eng- 
;ars,  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  its  having  been  the 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  earliest  campaign  in 
command  of  an  army .  The  brilliant  course  of  that  ser- 
vice was  wound  up  by  the  well-known  battle  of  Assaye, 
not  the  least  hard  fought  of  his  hundred  fields.  Assaye 
is  about  twice  as  far  from  Bombay  as  Waterloo  from 
London.  To  any  one  familiar  with  modern  Indian  his- 
tory, the  name  of  Basseen,  where  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated treaties  that  ever  statesmen  agreed  upon  was 
gned,  will  be  well  remembered.  Then  who  is  there 
that  has  not  heard  of  the  eaves  of  Elephanta,  those  sin- 
gular temples  of  the  old  Hindoos,  excavated  on  the  side 
f  a  hill  on  an  island  in  the  very  harbour,  and  within  one 
hour's  row  from  the  fort  ? 

These,  and  many  other  circumstances,  some  military, 
me  historical,  give  a  very  peculiar  degree  of  liveliness 
the  interest  we  feel  in  that  spot ;  and  I  certainly  have 
yet  seen  very  few  places  on  the  globe  which  fasten 
themselves  with  more  tenacity  on  the  memory.  I  allude 
cliiefly  to  matters  of  taste,  association,  and  other  refine- 
ments, with  which  the  natives  of  the  countries  surround- 
ing Bombay  have  no  concern.  To  them  it  possesses,  or 
did  then  possess,  exclusively,  an  interest  of  a  different 
and  far  more  important  character.  At  that  time  it  was 
almost  the  only  spot  in  that  range  of  country  where  per- 
sons and  property  were  perfectly  secure,  and  in  which 
all  men  might  safely  display  and  enjoy  their  wealth  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  their  taste  for  ostentatious  parade, 
or  hoard  it  as  parsimoniously  as  they  pleased,  without 
the  slightest  chance  of  arbitrary  interference.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  every  form  of  religious  worship  was  not 
merely  tolerated,  but  allowed  to  exercise  itself  with  the 
most  ample  and  equal  freedom.  Every  native  of  Asia, 
or  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  so  long  as  he  in- 
fringed none  of  the  established  laws  of  the  presidency, 
was  allowed  equal  privileges ;  and  as  the  advantages  of 
security  and  freedom,  in  the  most  genuine  senses  of 
these  words,  were  enjoyed  under  none  of  the  native  go- 
vernments adjacent,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  almost  en- 
tirely unknown  in  them  all,  Bombay  became  the  natural 
place  of  resort  for  the  wealthy  from  all  parts  of  India 
lying  on  that  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  indeed  from 
many  other  regions  much  more  remote. 

The  population  of  Bombay  is  about  two  hundred  thou- 
sand ;  and  I  think  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  we 
can  see  nothing  in  Clrina,  or  Java,   or  the  Philippine 
Islands,  or  along  the  Malay  Peninsula,  or  even 
interior  parts  of  India,  any  single  caste,  or  dress, 
torn,  or  form  of  superstition,  or  any  thing  else,  belonging 
peculiarly  to  Eastcrm  manners,  which  we  may  not  wit- 
at  Bombay  in  as  genuine  and  apparently  uusoplris- 
ticated  a  condition  as  on  the  spot  to  which  it  properly 
igs.     In  twenty  minutes  walk  through  the  bazaar 
of  Bombay,  my  ear  has  been  struck  by  the  sounds  of 
every  languag-e  that  I  have  heard  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  uttered  not  in  corners  and  by  chance,  as  it 
were,  but  in  a  tone  and   manner  which  implied  that  the 
speakers  felt  quite  at  home.     In  the  same  short  space  of 
time  1  have  counted  several  dozens  of  temples,  pagodi 
joss-houses,  and  churches;  and  have  beheld  the  Parsei 
the  lineal  religious  descendants  of  Zoroaster,  worshipping 
fire ;  the  Hindoos,  with  equal  earnestness   bowing  thi  ' 
heads  to  Baal   in  the  shape  of  a  well-oiled  black  stoi 
covered  witli  ehaplets  of  flowers  and  patches  of  ric 
while  in  the  next  street  the  Mahometan  ceremonies  of 
the  grand  moliarcrn  were  in  full   display  ;  arrd   in  f 
midst  of  all  a  Portuguese  |>roecssion  bearing  an  immcr 
cross,  and  other  Roman  catliolic  emblems  as  large  as  li 
I  have  no  language  competent  to  give  expression 
the  feelings  produced  by  the  first  contemplation  of 


strange  a  spectacle.  I  was  startled,  amused,  deeply  in- 
terested,  and  sometimes  not  a  little  shocked.  The 
Ity  of  the  scene  was  scarcely  diminished  by  a  fur- 
ther inspection ;  which  may  appear  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  but  is  not  so  in  reality.  The  multitude  of  ideas 
caused  by  the  first  view  of  suck  an  astonishing  crowd  of 
and  curious  objects,  obscures  and  confuses  the  ob- 
servation, in  a  certain  sense,  and  prevents  us  from  dis- 
tinguishing one  part  from  another.  In  like  manner,  I 
remember  being  almost  stupified  with  astonishment, 
when  Sir  John  Hersehel  first  showed  me  one  of  the  great 
nebulae  or  clusters  of  stars  in  his  telescope  at  Slough. 
When,  however,  the  philosopher  unfolded  the  results  of 
observations,  and  ventured  to  separate  and  dis- 
tinguish the  different  orders  of  nebulte  and  double  stars, 
or  pointed  the  instrument  to  the  planet  which  his  illus- 
trious father  discovered,  and  made  me  understand,  or 
tried  to  make  me  understand,  the  revolutions  of  its  satel- 
lites, I  felt  the  confusion  by  which  T  was  at  first  distract- 
ed gradually  subsiding,  wliile  the  fresh  interest  of  the 
spectacle,  strictly  speaking,  was  greatly  increased.  And 
'  found  it  in  India,  especially  at  that  most  curious  of 
places,  Bombay,  where  the  more  I  saw  of  the  natives,  the 
there  seemed  still  to  discover  that  was  new.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  all  this  pedantic  kind 
f  reasoning  process  took  place  at  the  moment,  for,  in 
truth,  I  was  too  much  enchanted  to  speculate  much  on 
the  causes  of  the  enjoyment.  I  shall  never  forget,  how- 
pleasure  with  which  I  heard  a  native,  with  a 
bowl  in  his  hand,  apply  to  a  dealer  in  corn  for  some  of 
called  sesame.  The  word,  in  strictness,  is  not 
the  Indian  name  for  this  seed,  though  it  is  used  generally 
the  peninsula  of  Hindustan,  and  forms  one  of  the  in- 
gredients of  curry-powder  Til  is  the  native  word  for 
the  plant  from  which  the  oil  of  sesame  is  expressed.  I 
need  not  say  how  immediately  the  sound  recalled  the 
same  !"  of  the  Arabian  Nights  ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  surrounding  scene  being  in  strict  character  with 
that  of  the  tale,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  touched  with  some 
magic  wand,  and  transported  into  the  highest  heaven  of 
Eastern  invention.  As  I  gazed  at  all  things  round  me 
in  wonder  and  delight,  I  could  fix  my  eye  on  nothing  [ 
had  ever  seen  before.  The  dresses,  in  endless  variety  of 
flowing  robes  and  twisted  turbans,  flitted  like  a  vision 
before  me.  The  Hindoos,  of  innumerable  castes,  were 
each  distinguished  from  the  other  by  marks  drawn 
with  brilliant  colours  on  his  brow.  There  stood  Per-sian 
merchants  with  shawls  and  other  goods  from  Cashmere, 
lingled  with  numerous  Arab  horse-dealers  careering 
bout ;  Malays  from  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  chatting 
familiarly  with  those  good-natured,  merry  fellows,  the 
long-tailed  Chinese,  whose  most  ungraceful  Tartar  dress 
and  tuft  contrast  curiously  in  such  a  crowd  with  the 
tastefully  arranged  drapery  and  gorgeous  turbans  of  the 
Mahometans  and  Hindoos. 

Some  of  these  groups  were  fully  as  much  distinguished 
by  their  sandals  and  slippers  as  fay  their  head-gear; 
others  arrested  the  attention  by  the  sound  of  their  voices, 
and  many  by  the  peeulia!rity  of  their  features  and  com- 
plexion. It  really  signified  little  which  way  the  eye  was 
turned,  for  it  could  rest  on  nothing,  animate  or  inani- 
mate, which  was  not  strange  and  full  of  interest.  Most 
of  tire  trees  which  shaded  us,  and  especially  a  tall  variety 
of  the  palm  tribe,  commonly  eylled  the  Brab,  1  had  never 
seen  before.  It  is  called  by  botarrists  Borassus  flabelli- 
formis,  or  Tara  Palm  ;  Tara  or  Tair  being  the  native 
word  for  the  toddy  which  is  yielded  by  these  trees.  It 
grows,  in  respect  to  its  stem,  like  the  cocoa-nut,  with  a 
glorious  set  of  projecting  arms  at  the  top.  But  these 
branches,  unlike  those  of  the  cocoa-nut,  do  not  send  out 
lateral  leaves  along  their  whole  length  like  the  ostrich 
feather,  which  the  cocoa-nut  leaf  resembles  very  much  in 
form.  They  are  smooth  and  naked  to  the  end,  on 
which  is  opened  out,  rather  fantastically  a  huge  circular 
leaf,  marked  with  divisions  like  those  of  a  fan,  radiating 
from  a  centre,  each  ray  or  division  being  sharp-poirrted. 
But  the  chief  object  of  attraction  and  I  may  well  say 
of  admiration,  in  this  gay  scene,  was  the  appearance  of 
the  women,  who  are  not  orrly  not  concealed,  but  go  about 
freely,  and,  generally  speaking,  occupy  themselves  out  of 
doors  in  works  not  requiring  any  considerable  strengtlr, 
but  a  good  deal  of  dexterity.  Of  course,  this  does  not 
irrclude  the  highest  classes,  who  are  kept  quite  .secluded. 
The  females  appear  to  be  the  great  water-carriers ;  and 
the  pots  or  chatties,  as  they  are  called,  which  are  inva- 
riably borne  on  the  head,  arc  of  the  most  elegarrt  forms 
imaginable.  Indeed,  when  standing  by  the  side  of  a 
Hindoo  tank,  or  reservoir,  as  I  have  olUn  done  lor  hours 
together,  I  have  been  rcnrinded^"  tliose  beautilul  Elrus- 
carr  vases,  the  discovery  of  v.'hich  has  given  so  new  a 
character  to  modern  forms.    This  practice  of  carrying 
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all  loads  on  the  licad  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  all 
erect  carriage  of  body,  and  accordingly  the  most  grace- 
ful  of  dancers,  even   the    matchless    Bigottini   herself. 


'  Snatched  ; 


:  beyond  the  roach  of  s 


from  observing  the  most  ordinary  Hindoo  girl  on  her 
return  from  the  tank,  with  l]er  hand  sometimes  just 
toueliing  the  vessel  poised  on  her  head,  and  sometime 
not,  so  true  is  the  balance,  and  so  certain  the  bearer 
step.  The  dress  of  these  women  consists  chiefly  of  on 
strip  of  clotli,  many  yards  in  length.  This  narrow  web 
is  wound  round  the  bo(Jy  and  limbs  with  so  mucli  propri- 
ety, that  wliile  the  most  scrupulous  delicacy  could  find 
nothing  to  censure  on  the  score  of  deficiency  in  cover- 
ing, it  is  arranged  with  such  innate  and  judicious  taste 
.^,  that  even  tlie  eye  of  a  sculptor  could  hardly  wish  many 
of  its  folds  removed.  The  figure  of  the  Hindoos,  both 
•  male  and  female,  is  small  and  delicate  ;  and,  although 
their  features  are  not  always  handsome,  there  is  some- 
thing about  tlieir  expression  wliieh  strikes  every  stranger 
as  singularly  pleasing,  perhaps  froin  its  being  indicative 
P  of  that  patience,  docility,  and  contentment,  which  are 
^  certainly  their  chief  characteristics.  We  see  at  least,  in 
every  part  of  our  Eastern  empire,  that  with  a  little  care, 
coupled  with  a  full  understanding  of  their  habits  and 
wishes,  and  backed  by  a  thorough  disinterestedness  and 
genuine  public  spirit  on  the  part  of  their  rulers,  the 
above-mentioned  qualities  of  the  Hindoos  may  be  turned 
to  the  highest  account  in  all  the  arts  of  war,  and  many 
oftlie  arts  of  peace. 

Perhaps  not  the  least  curious  sight  in  the  bazaar  of 
Bombay  are  the  ornaments  worn  by  the  women   and 
children,  by  which,  with  the  most  lavish  profusion,  and 
the   most  ill-directed  taste,  tiiey    succeed    in    disfio-ur- 
ing  themselves  as  much  as  possible.     And  this  might 
lead  us  almost  to  suspect  that  their   taste  in   the  other 
parts,  like  the  gracefulness  of  their  carriage,  is  the  re- 
sult, not  of  choice  and  study,  but  of  happy   accident. 
The  custom  of  carrying  tlieir  water-vessels  on  the  head 
requires  an  e.-ectness  of  gait  during  the  performaneo  of 
,        that  duly,  which   may   become  the   easiest    and  most 
I        natural  at  otlier  times.  And  probably  some  circumstance 
'         incident  to  the  climate  may,  in  like  manner,  direct  the 
k.      fashion  in  adjusting  the  drapery. 

I-  Most  of  the  women  wear  nose-rings  of  great  dimen- 

1  sions.  I  have  seen  many  which  hung  below  the  chin ; 
>  and  certainly  to  us  this  seems  a  strange  ornament.  I 
forget  whether  or  not  the  Hindoo  women  cover  their 
fingeis  with  rings  as  our  ladies  do,  but  their  principal 
fashion  seems  to  consist  in  loading  the  wrists  and 
ankles  with  armlets  and  bangles,  as  they  are  called,  of 
gold  and  silver.  The  virgin  gold  generally  used  for 
this  purpose,  is  almost  always  rich  and  grateful  to  the 
eyo.  But  1  imagine  no  art  can  make  a  silver  ornament 
look  any  thing  but  vulgar.  Just  as  we  sometimes  see 
persons  in  Europe  crowd  ring  upon  ring  on  their  fingers 
till  all  beauty  is  lost  in  the  heap,  and  all  taste  sacrificed 
for  the  mere  sake  of  ostentatious  display;  so,  in  India, 
I  have  observed  women  whose  legs  were  covered  with 
huge  circles  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  instep  nearly  to 
the  knee,  and  their  arms  similarly  hooped  round  almost 
to  the  elbow.  The  jingle  made  by  these  ornaments 
striking  against  one  another  gives  ample  warning  of  a 
woman's  approach ;  a  circumstance  which  has  probably 
led  to  the  notion  that  this  custom  of  attaching  as  it 
were,  a  set  of  bells  to  the  heels  of  the  ladies,  may  have 
been  an  inslilulion  of  jealousy  devised  by  the  husbands 
of  those  warm  latitudes  to  aid  their  researches  after 
their  gadding  spouses.  I  cannot  say  how  this  theory 
squares  with  history  ;  but  I  have  never  heard  any  hy- 
pothesis equally  good  to  account  for  the  still  more 
ridiculous,  not  to  say  cruel,  custom  of  covering  the  legs 
and  arms  oftheir  poor  little  children  with  these  rings. 
1  have  seen  a  girl  three  years  old  so  loaded  with  them  that 
.slie  could  not  walk  or  holdout  her  arms;  and  I  once  count- 
ed no  fewer  than  twenty  heavy  gold  chains  on  a  child's 
neck,  besides  such  numbers  of  rings  on  its  arms  and  legs 
that  the  little  thing  looked  more  like  an  armadillo  of  the 
picture-books  than  a  human  being.  Such  is  the  passion 
of  some  Hindoo  parents  for  this  practice,  that  I  have 
been  assured  they  often  convert  their  whole  worldly  sub- 
stance into  this  most  useless  form  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  thus  transform  their  progeny  into  a  sort  of  money- 
chest.  Small  happiness  is  it  for  those  innocent  wretches, 
however ;  who,  as  the  head  police-magistrate  informed 
me,  arc  not  unfrcqucntly  murdered  for  the  sake  of  the 
property  they  carry  about  with  them  ? 

I  have  often  remarked,  that  when  a  traveller  is  first 
thrown  into  such  a  scene  as  1  have  here  alluded  to,  al- 
though his  enjoyment  certainly  is  very  great,  there  often 


comes  across  him  a  feeling  of  hopelessness,  when  he  ad- 
mits to  himself  his  total  inability  to  record  one  hundredth, 
one  millionth  part,  I  may  say,  of  the  splendid  original. 
Every  thing  is  totally  new  to  him  ;  even  the  commonest 
implements  of  husbandry,  the  pels  and  pans,  the  baskets 
and  barrels,  the  carts  and  carriages,  all  are  strange  to 
his  eyes,  and  far  beyond  the  reach  of  his  pen;  while 
things  which  stand  higher  in  the  scale  come  still  less 
within  its  range.  Then  what  is  he  to  do  with  the  sounds 
he  hears,  or  the  motion  lie  perceives  ?  And  strange  it 
is  to  admit,  but  true,  that  the  interest  is  at  times  actually 
increased  by  circumstances  which  are  in  themselves  very 
annoying.  I  well  remember  submitting  even  to  the  in- 
tense heat  and  glare  with  great  patience,  and  almost 
relish,  in  consideration  of  their  being  strictly  in  charac- 
ter with  a  scene  I  had  so  ardently  desired  to  wit- 
ness. The  formidable  smell  of  assafetida,  which  reigns 
in  every  Indian  market,  1  nearly  learned  to  bear  without 
a  qualm,  for  the  same  reason.  Other  annoyances  I  cared 
very  little  about;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  well-cursed 
mosquitoes,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that,  as  far 
as  travelling  human  nature  is  capable  of  happiness,  I 
was  perfectly  happy  when  cruising  about  the  bazaars  of 
Bombay. 

Full  well  am  I  aware  that  much  of  all  this  will  appear 
to  many  excellent  persons  who  have  been  in  the  East,  or 
who  may  visit  it  after  me,  as  sufficiently  fanciful  and  exag- 
gerated ;  and  there  are  many  who  will  pass  through  the 
very  scenes  which  e.tcited  in  me  so  much  rapture,  and 
will  have  no  more  anxious  wish  than  to  get  safely  out  of 
It  before  they  are  splashed  with  mud  from  the  feet  of  the 
wild-looking,  blue-skinned  buffaloes,  or  have  their  toes 
trodden  upon  by  bullocks  with  great  humps  between 
their  shoulders.  It  is  impossible  to  expect  general  sym- 
pathy for  such  things;  and  accordingly  my  English 
friends  at  Bombay  used  often  to  laugh  heartily  when  I 
returned  from  these  Arabian  Night  sort  of  excursions, 
witli  my  head  brim  full  of  turbaned  Turks,  Hindoo  pago- 
das, and  all  kinds  of  oriental  associations  about  the  Indus 
and  the  Ganges,  or  Brahma  and  Vislinoo,  or  with  specu- 
lations on  the  customs,  languages,  and  manners,  of  the 
extraordinary  collection  of  people  I  had  been  rambling 
amongst. 

But  there  is  one  set  of  images  and  delightful  illustra- 
tions, meeting  the  eye  at  every  turn  in  India,  which  I 
have  never  seen  any  person  so  insensible  as  not  to  attend 
to  with  unaffected  interest.  I  allude  to  those  numerous 
evcry-day  customs  of  the  East  so  often  mentioned  inci- 
dentally in  the  Scriptures,  and  with  which  our  minds  have 
become  familiar  from  earliest  infancy.  We  so  naturally 
associate  these  customs  with  the  sacred  writings,  that 
we  are  easily  drawn  to  link  the  two  indissolubly  together. 
Before  visiting  Eastern  countries,  we  almost  fancy  that 
because  the  events  related  in  the  Bible,  and  the  characters 
who  acted  in  them,  have  passed  away  and  become  matter 
of  history,  so  also,  must  the  customs  have  disappeared 
which  served  as  familiar  illustrations  between  man  and 
man,  or  between  our  Saviour  and  the  human  beings  whom 
it  was  the  object  ofhis mission  to  impress  with  his  doctrine. 
We  are  apt  to  be  startled,  therefore,  when  we  find  ourselves 
actually  surrounded  by  scenes  almost  identical  with  thosr 
described  in  the  Bible.  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  I  runM  ii.  \-  i 
see  a  Hindoo  female  sitting  by  the  steps  of  a  \i' il  i  ' 
with  her  arm  thrown  wearily  over  the  unfillrt! 
without  thinking  of  the  beautiful  story  of  thr  v  < 
Samaria,  tlie  association  being  perhaps  helped  by  tin 
collection  of  a  well-known  Italian  picture,  in  which  the 


poor  folks,  of  the  cause  of  my 
admiration,  and  as  yet  ignorant,  alas  !  of  the  sublime 
lessons,  to  enforce  and  explain  which  their  humble  task 
was  referred  to. 

On  the  morning  after  my  arrival  at  Bombay,  I  got  up 
with  the  first  blush  of  the  dawn,  and  hastily  drawing  on 
my  clothes,  proceeded  alone  greedily  in  search  of  adven- 


had  not  gone  far  before  ] 


,  native  sleei 


:eping 
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scenery  ; 


style,  such  as  I  was 


eprescnted  quite  in  the  < 
w  beholding  it  for  the  first 


"  Two  women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill,  the  one 
shall  be  taken,  the  other  left,"  conveys  scarcely  any 
meaning  to  European  readers.  But  in  India,  where 
see  constantly  two  female  millers,  sitting  cross-legged 
on  the  ground,  turning  by  one  handle  the  upper  of  two 
small  stones,  we  are  at  once  struck  with  the  force  of  the 
illustration  used  to  explain  the  uncertainty  which  should 
prevail  at  the  destruction  of  the  city.  It  is  difficult,  on 
looking  at  two  persons  so  engaged,  to  conceive  a  situa- 
tion in  wdiich  it  would  be  less  easy  to  remove  the  one 
without  interfering  with  the  other ;  and  this  point  was 
admu-ably  enforced  by  reference  to  a  custom  with  which 
every  listener  in  those  countries  must  have  been  quite 
familiar.  The  industry  of  commentators  on  the  Bible 
has,  I  observe,  long  ago  discovered  the  true  explanation 
of  this,  and  many  other  passages  apparently  obscure,  but 
pregnant  with  meaning  when  duly  investigated.  Never- 
theless, I  aver  that  a  whole  quarto  of  commentaries  on 
the  above  verse  could  not  have  impressed  my  mind  with 
a  tenth  part  of  the  conviction  which  flashed  upon  me 
when  I  first  saw  two  women  actuaUy  "  grinding  at  the 


on  a  mat  spread  in  the  little  verandali  extending  along 
the  front  of  his  house,  which  was  made  of  basket-work 
plastered  over  witli  mud.  He  was  wrapped  up  in  a  long 
web  of  white  linen,  or  cotton  cloth,  called,  1  think,  his 
cummerbund,  or  waist-cloth.  As  soon  as  the  first  rays  of 
the  sun  peeped  into  his  rude  sleeping  chamber,  he  "  arose, 
took  up  his  bed,  and  went  into  his  house."  I  saw  im- 
mediately an  explanation  of  this  expression  which,  with 
slight  variations,  occurs  frequently  in  the  Bible,  in  con- 
nection vvitli  several  of  the  most  striking  and  impressive 
of  Christ's  miracles,  parteularly  with  that  of  the  man  sick 
of  the  palsy.  My  honest  friend  the  Hindoo  got  on  his 
feet,  cast  the  long  folds  ofhis  wrapper  over  his  shoulder, 
stooped  down,  and  having  rolled  up  his  mat,  which  was 
all  the  bed  he  required,  he  walked  into  the  house  witii  it, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  nearest  tank  to  perform  his 
morning  ablutions. 

I  remember  mentioning  this,  amongst  many  other 
illustrations  of  the  incidents  recorded  in  Scripture  to  a 
worthy  old  Scottish  lady,  upon  whom  I  expected  it  to  pro- 
duce the  same  pleasing  and  satisfactory  eftect  which  it 
had  wrought  on  me.  I  made,  however,  a  great  mistake, 
for  so  far  from  raising  myself  in  her  estimation,  on  the 
score  of  correct  observation,  I  sunk,  I  fear  irrecoverably, 
in  her  good  graces,  by  presuming,  as  she  alleged,  to  in- 
terfere with  the  wonder  of  the  miracle,  the  essence  of 
which  according  to  her,  I  discovered  to  consist,  not  in 
the  recovery  of  "  the  man  who  was  made  whole,"  but  in 
his  being  able  to  shoulder  a  four-post  bed,  and  carry  it 
off  without  inconvenience ! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  FAMINE  IN  THE  LAND. 

So  many  new  and  interesting  objects  were  placed  be, 
fore  me,  on  first  landing  in  India,  that  I  scarcely  even 
dared  to  thmk  of  endeavouring  to  describe  them,  and, 
accordingly,  the  memorandums  which  I  find  amongst 
my  papers  bear  strong  marks  of  an  overloaded  topic. 
And  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  superabun- 
dance of  matter  is  a  better  source  of  composition  than  a 
scantiness  of  materials,  yet  we  may  even  in  these  re- 
spects have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  be  cast,  at 
first,  into  a  sort  of  despair,  from  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
being  able  to  do  the  subject  any  kind  of  justice.  After 
a  time,  when  the  novelty  begins  to  wear  off,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  find  leisure  to  study  each  circumstance  carefully, 
and  to  record  it  with  distinctness.  How  vain  this  hope 
is,  every  traveller,  I  am  pretty  sme,  will  admit.  For  he 
soon  discovers,  that  many  of  the  most  striking  points 
which,  from  first  engaging  his  attention,  it  would  have 
been  so  important  to  seize  and  preserve,  have  either  faded 
nwny,  never  to  be  recalled,  or,  which  is  more  probable, 
:  .rii  place  has  been  supplied  by  others  still  more  per- 
iiir.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  many  of  those  promi- 
'  'lilferenccs  between  the  manners  of  distant  countries 
.1  '<  !i,  from  first  striking  the  observer,  especially  a  sailor, 
v.ho  gciierally  comes  suddenly  upon  them,  might  consti- 
tute their  chief  interest  in  description,  soon  lose  that  be- 
witching sort  of  angular  sljarpness  due,  perhaps,  to  no- 
velty alone;  and  as  the  mind  cannot  be  forced  back  to 
Its  original  state,  the  later  descriptions  will  always  be 
more  or  less  feeble  and  confused,  like  objects  seen 
through  an  ill-adjusted  telescope.  If  it  be  the  traveller's 
wish,  therefore,  as  it  certainly  appears  to  be  liis  duty  to 
preserve,  for  the  benefit  of  lus  friends,  the  more  promi- 
nent  differences  between  his  own  country  and  those  he 
visits  at  a  distance,  he  must  contrive  to  work  vigorously 
on  his  first  landing,  and  set  down,  as  well  as  he  can  in 
order,  or  out  of  order,  as  many  as  possible  of  those  pro- 
minent differences  which  actually  strike  him. 

As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  the  first  rational  thing  I  did 
at  Bombay,  even  before  I  had  recovered  from  the  intox- 
ication of  this  glorious  draught  of  novelty,  was  to  en. 
gage  a  moonshee,  or  teacher  of  Hindoostanec,  that  I 
might  take  lessons  in  the  colloquial  dialect  of  India. 
This  language  is  said  to  be  a  jargon,  or  lingua  franca, 
a  corrupt  compound  of  many  others.  The  greater  part 
I  believe,  is  Persian,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Arabic,  a  little 
Sanscrit,  a  few  words  of  Portuguese,  and  here  and  there 
I.  faint  dash  of  English.  I  remember,  for  example,  hear- 
ng  the  English  military  words  of  command  given  to  the 
lative  troops  of  au  independent  sovereign  in  the  interior 
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of  tlie  country,  where  the  language  in  all  other  respects 
was  Asiatic.  "  Shoulder  arms"— "  Present— Fi 
veyod  distinct  practical  ideas  to  the  minds  of  the  native 
soldiers ;  but  neither  they  nor  the  officers  had  the  sliglit- 
est  idea  of  tlieir  actual  meaning. 

I  considered  myself  as  very  fortunate  in  having  arriv- 
ed in  India  just  as  a  severe  famine  was  beginning  to 
make   itself  felt  over  a  great  part  of  the  nortlnvestern 
portion  of  Hindoostan.     It  may  not  be  generally  kn^ 
that  most  of  the  rice  crops  of  India,  thougli  not  a 
them,  are  dependent  upon  the  actual  quantity  of 
which  falls  in  the  wet  season  for  their  very 
so  that  when  the  rains  prove  scanty,  whicli  misfortune 
occurs  at  irregular  periods,  the  inevitable  consequence  ' 
not  merely  a  scarcity,  but  an  absolute  famine.     In  son 
regions  of  India,  where  mighty  rivers,  such  as  the  Indi 
and  Cauvery,  are  entirely  sucked  up  in  tlie  process  of  a 
tificial  irrigation,  that  is  to  say,  are  drawn  off  at  the 
sides  by  what  are  called,  I  think,  "  anicuts,"  this  fright. 
ful  evil  may  be  averted.     But,  even  in  those  cases,  tlie 
most  swollen  rivers  can  supply  but  a  comparatively 
row  strip  of  verdure  along  their  banks,  when  compared 
to  the  thousands  of  thickly  peopled  leagues  of  territory 
which  must  be  left  arid  and  hopeless  when  the  windows 
of  heaven  remain  unopened  at  their  wonted  season 

I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
those  terrible  scourges,  the  Asiatic  famines,  by  which 
whole  tribes  are  sometimes  swept  away,  to  be  able  to  de. 
scribe  correctly,  from  personal  observation,  their  imme- 
diate causes  and  consequences.  I  can  only  answer  for 
what  I  saw,  and  from  that  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
what  was  passing  in  the  interior.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  Bombay,  being  almost  the  only  perfectly  se- 
cure spot  in  that  quarter  of  India,  had  drawn  to  it  in  the 
course  of  years  many  of  the  native  inhabitants,  together 
with  much  of  the  wealth  of  the  adjacent  countries,  and 
that  the  possessors  of  these  riches,  being  under  no  ap- 
prehensions of  the  jealousy  or  cupidity  of  the  govern- 
ment, lived  in  happiness,  and  spent  their  fortunes  freely. 
The  natural  consequences  followed  this  extensive  de- 
mand for  the  luxuries,  as  well  as  the  necessaries  of  life  ; 
traders  of  all  descriptions  flocked  from  the  remotest  cor- 
ners of  the  world  to  reap  the  golden  harvest,  which  only 
grew  the  faster  and  the  richer  for  being  well  gathered  in. 
Each  year  brought  fresh  and  more  wealthy  settlers,  and 
every  sea-breeze  wafted  into  the  crowded  and  beautiful 
harbour  of  Bombay,  ships  of  every  port  from  China  to 
Peru.  The  resident  population  of  all  the  native  classes 
went  on  increasing  under  this  prosperity,  till,  at  the 
period  I  speak  of  (1813,)  it  was  rather  more  than  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand,  though  its  numbers  occasion- 
ally swelled  to  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  at  pe- 
riods of  public  excitement,  or  high  commercial  enter- 
prise. But  what  strikes  the  imagination  as  curious,  or 
at  least  instructive,  is  the  fact  that  the  produce  of  the 
whole  island  would  not  feed  its  ordinary  inhabitants  for 
more  than  a  week ;  and  yet  there  is  not  a  spot,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  on  the  earth's  surface,  where  the  means 
of  subsistence  are  cheaper,  or  in  greater  variety,  and 
even  profusion. 

The  explanation  is  almost  too  simple  to  require  state- 
ment ;  but  the  consequences  which  followed  the  occur- 
rence of  the  terrible  famine  in  Guzerat,  and  other  dis- 
tricts at  no  great  distance,  in  1812  and  1.3,  are  not  quite 
so  obvious,  though  highly  valuable.  The  produce  of  the 
island  itself  being  so  extremely  small  compared  to  the 
demand,  it  foHows  that  Bombay  must  import  all  its 
grain,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  corn-dealers  form 
a  most  important  set  of  men.  These  persons  draw  their 
supplies  of  rice,  in  ordinary  times,  chiefly  from  the 
Malabar  coast,  which  lies  between  them  and  Ceylon, 
and  not  very  far  to  the  southward ;  while  they  import 
most  of  their  wheat,  maize,  and  some  other  grain,  from 
the  high  grounds  of  the  Mahratta  states,  lying  directly 
to  the  eastward.  The  interest  of  these  great  corn-mer- 
chants induces  them  to  keep  at  all  times  a  considerable 
stock  of  grain  on  hand,  enough  to  feed  the  population 
for  a  period  of  more  than  a  year.  I  have  also  some  ob- 
scure recollection  of  the  government  requiring  them  to 
retain  a  certain  quantity.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may, 
there  was  actually  stored  in  the  granaries  of  Bombay,  in 
the  autumn  of  1812,  rice  enough  to  have  kept  the  popu- 
lation alive  for  fifteen  months,  even  had  there  not  arriv- 
ed in  the  port  another  corn-ship  in  the  interval.  This 
position  of  things  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  tangibly 
interesting  questions  of  political  economy  which  I  ever 
remember  to  have  heard  discussed. 

The  south-west  monsoon,  which  blows  from  May  to 
September,  is  the  rainy  season  in  that  part  of  India;  but 
it  was  now  late  in  August,  and  no  rain  had  fallen,  nor 
was  there  much  hope  that,  if  it  fell  so  late,  it  would  be 
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in  lime  to  save  the  rice-crop;  so  that,  independently  of 
the  reported  destruction  caused  by  a  flight  of  locusts  " 
the  north  of  India,  experienced  observers  began  to  pi 
diet  a  famine  in  Cuteh  and  Guzerat.     There  is  perhaps 
no  barometer,  in  these  cases,  so  certain  in  its  indications 
as  that  of  hunger,  and,  accordingly,  it  was  soon  disco- 
vered that  all  the  ferries  between  the  main  land  and  the 
island  of  Bombay  were  crowded  with  half-famished 
tives,  streaming  in  converging  lines  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  towards  this  little  island,  which,  I  have  already 
mentioned,  was  not  in  itself  capable  of  raising,  in  f' 
wliole  year,  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  food  required  by 
own  inhabitants. 

The    resident   native  jropulation  of  Bombay,  at  that 
time,  may  be  thus  stated  in  round  numbers : 


Hindoos 103,786 

Mussulmen 27,811 

Parsees  (worshippers  of  fire)     .     .     .  13,156 

Jews 781 

Native  Christians 14,454 

Permanent  native  residents  159,988 
Add  to  these  the  European  residents, 
and    the    European    officers    and 

troops 1,700 

Native  troops  (officered  by  British)  3,000 


And  we  have  for  the  average  fi.xed 
population  of  the  island   .     .     .     . 

Add  the  migratory  or  floating  por- 
tion of  the  natives,  who  come  and 
go  according  to  seasons  and  other 
circumstances 

The  additional  number  of  total 
strangers  driven  into  the  island 
by  the  great  famine  of  1812  and 
1813  appears  to  have  been  about    . 

Making  a  grand  total  of      .... 


The  area  of  Bombay  island  is  about  18J  square  miles, 
being  between  7  and  8  miles  long  by  2  or  3  in  breadth ; 
that  taking  the  ordinary,  or  average  population,  there 
are  about  9000  residents  for  every  square  mile ;  while  in 
!  of  pestilence  and  famine  in  the  adjacent  states,  it 
reaches  nearly  to  13,000  for  each  square  mile.  The 
houses  may  be  reckoned  at  more  than  20,000,  and  there 
occurred  frequent  instances  of  fifty,  sixty,  and  even  a 
hundred  persons,  sleeping  under  one  roof.  I  remember 
hearing  of  upwai-ds  of  300  persons  being  stowed  away 
ithin  the  narrow  limits  of  one  building  ! 
The  effects  of  the  famine  which  was  desolating  the 
sighbouring  districts  soon  made  themselves  visible  at 
ombay,  by  a  very  curious  and  painful  sort  of  reflected, 
-  ratlier  what  the  opticians  would  call  transmitted,  light. 
We  vvere  living  on  that  island  in  the  midst  of  peace  and 
plenty,  while  the  territories  north  of  us  had  become  a 
prey  to  absolute  want  and  the  fiercest  tumults,  accom- 
panied by  bloodshed  in  every  variety  of  shape.  As  each 
day  broke,  the  wharfs  and  roads  of  our  happy  spot  were 
"  d  with  crowds  of  wretched,  half-starved  objects,  who 
had  with  difficulty  made  their  escape  from  the  accumu- 
lated horrors  of  their  own  desolated  homes.  Tlie  whole 
of  the  eastern,  or  land  side  of  Bombay,  was  strewed  over 
with  the  dead  and  dying  natives.  I  never  saw  misery 
on  such  an  extensive  scale,  either  before  or  since,  except, 
perhaps,  in  some  of  the  wretched  villages  of  Spain,  when 
the  French  dragoons  had  taught  the  poor  inhabitants,  at 
the  edge  of  the  sabre,  to  understand  what  the  evils  of  war 
lly  are  when  brought  close  to  their  own  altars  and 
fire-sides. 

The  most  striking,  and,  perhaps,  I  may  add,  most 
affecting  circumstance  connected  with  this  glimpse  we 
had  of  the  famine,  was  the  marvellous  patience,  or  what, 
her  lands,  we  should  have  called  Christian  resigna- 
tion, of  the  unfortunate  suffijrers.  I  mixed  amongst  the 
natives  constantly,  and  saw  them  exposed  to  every  shade 
of  distress,  but  never  heard  a  complaint,  nor  saw  a  ges- 
ture of  impatience.  And  what  was  still  more  extraordi- 
nary, immense  groups  of  persons  actually  Wying  of 
hunger  would  sit  round  the  fire  on  which  the  rice  pro- 
vided for  them  had  been  cooked,  and  there  wait,  with 
perfect  composure,  while  the  several  messes  were  mea- 
sured out  and  distributed  to  them  ;  a  process  that  often 
lasted  more  than  an  hour,  during  which  their  food  lay 
within  two  or  three  feet  of  them,  and  quite  within  their 
grasp.  It  was  curious  to  observe,  also,  during  the  whole 
period  of  this  famine,  that  in  several  of  the  squares  and 
otlier  open  spaces  in  the  town,  immense  pilesof  rice  were 


left  exposed,  night  and  day,  for  weeks  together,  without 
any  guards,  yet  not  a  single  hag  was  ever  cut  open. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  that  subscriptions  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  were  made  for  the  support  of  the  starv- 
ing multitude.  And  what  was  particularly  interesting, 
the  wealthy  natives,  the  Banyans  and  Parsees,  in  par- 
ticular, opened  a  subscription  amongst  themselves,  and 
purchased  many  thousands  of  bags  of  rice  for  the  stran- 
gers, some  weeks,  or,  at  all  events,  a  good  many  days, 
before  the  English  residents  came  forward.  This,  how- 
ever,  was  partly  accidental,  and  partly  caused  by  the 
natives  having  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
pressing  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  distress.  The  two 
parties  soon  combined  their  exertions,  and  the  native  and 
English  committees  mutually  assisted  each  other  in  this 
work  of  charity.  Huge  boilers  were  provided,  under  a 
picturesque  tope,  or  grove,  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  fort ;  and  as  a  Hindoo,  in  general,  will 
not  eat  a  morsel  of  food,  even  to  save  his  life,  if  it  has 
been  dressed  by  a  person  of  a  different  caste,  care  was 
taken  to  provide  cooks  whose  foreheads  were  marked  with 
tlie  proper  streak  of  red  or  yellow  paint,  as  the  case 
might  require.  I  myself  repeatedly  saw  natives  actually 
expiring  of  hunger,  who  refused  the  food  presented  to 
them,  because  a  doubt  existed  as  to  the  hands  through 
which  it  had  passed. 

Exceptions  did  tjccur  sometimes  to  the  strictness  of 
this  rule,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  state  in  describing 
the  horrors  of  the  countries  where  not  merely  scarcity 
and  extensive  illness  prevailed,  but  where  famine  and 
pestilence  swept  away  whole  tribes.  In  those  wretched 
districts  immense  masses  of  people  were  reduced  to  ab- 
solute starvation,  and  every  thing  like  laws  or  customs, 
old  prejudices  or  old  manners,  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
regarded. Under  Bueli  dreadful  circumstances,  the  ve- 
hemence of  hunger,  and  the  excitement  of  despair,  drove 
bodies  of  men  into  the  commission  of  enormities,  which, 
in  ordinary  times,  they  would  rather  have  died  than  have 
perpetrated  singly. 

I  remember  a  story  which  made  a  great  stir  at  Bom- 
bay;  and   though  involving  something  ludicrous  along 
th  much  that  is  dreadful,  it  is  too  essentially  character- 
istic to  be  omitted. 

Eleven  natives,  belonging  to  one  of  the  strictest  of  all 
the  castes  of  Hindoos,  were  travelling  from  Cuteh, 
through  Guzerat  to  Bombay.  They  had  been  driven  out 
f  their  own  country  by  the  famine,  and  were  flying  to 
the  south,  in  hopes  of  reaching  territories  not  yet  deso- 
lated. By  the  time  they  passed  tlirough  the  village  of 
Bhownagur,  the  majority  of  the  party  were  almost  dead 
with  hunger,  sickness,  and  fatigue.  On  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  they  fell  in  with  a  cow,  when,  instigated  by  the 
irresistible  cravings  of  hunger,  and  reduced  to  the  last 
stage  of  e.vistence,  they  slaughtered  the  animal,  and 
agcrly  devoured  the  raw  flesh.  This  proceeding  will 
convey  nothing  very  extraordinary  or  flagitious  to  Euro- 
pean ears  ;  but  when  it  is  recollected  that  over  the  whole 
of  Hindustan  the  cow  is  held  sacred,  it  will  easily  be 
conceived  that  killing  and  eating  one  of  that  species  was 
an  offence  of  tlie  blackest  die.  To  taste  beef  in  any 
shape,  or  under  any  circumstances,  is  likewise  an  un- 
speakable abomination  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindoos ;  so  that 
the  guilt  of  these  famishing  wretches  was  considered  of 
double  degree  of  atrocity. 

No  punishment  short  of  death,  it  seems,  could  expiate 
such  complicated  enormity.  Had  they  murdered  one  or 
two  of  their  own  party  to  assuage  their  hunger  withal, 
possibly  no  particular  notice  would  have  been  taken  of 
ireumstance,  considering  the  dreadful  state  to  which 
they  were  reduced.  But  the  deadly  oficnce  of  killing  a 
cow,  an  animal  all  but  worshipped,  was  not  to  be  for- 
given !  The  Thakore,  or  chief  of  the  village,  therefore, 
mediately  directed  the  whole  of  these  eleven  human 
beings  to  be  executed  on  the  spot ! 

All  this  might,  perhaps,  have  passed  off  quietly,  had  not 
curious  question  of  local  authority  arisen  between  this 
orthodox  native  ruler  and  the  British  powers.  As  chief 
of  an  adjoining  province,  the  Thakore  was  what  is  called 
(at  the  expense  of  a  slight  diplomatic  contradiction  in 
terms)  an  independent  tributary  ;  but  being  also  a  land- 
holder under  the  British,  it  was  thought  by  some  that 
he  might  in  tliat  capacity  have  been  held  amenable  to 
their  jurisdiction.  Bhownagur,  it  appears,  was  situated 
within  the  British  sovereignty,  and  the  chief  was  cer- 
tainly guilty  of  an  offence  punii'hable  by  its  laws.  As 
the  government,  however,  fortunately  for  this  ovcr-zeal- 
functionary.'s  necli,  had  not  yet  distinctly  marked 
the  line  of  his  allegiance  as  a  landholder,  no  notice  could 
be  taken  of  this  arbitrary  act  bqyond  a  strong  remon- 
strance on  the  subject,  with  an.explieit  warning  against 
repetition  within  the  British  territories.    A  regulation 
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was  also  passed,  dcclarijig  Mr.  Thakori 
independence,  fully  amenable  in  future 
tion  of  our  courts  of  law,  as  a  landholder  within  our  ter- 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  evils  of  the  famine  advanced, 
the  g^overnor  in  council  at  Bombay,  with  the  wonted 
vigour  and  promptitude  of  the  East  India  Company's  ad- 
ministration, not  only  assisted,  by  grants  of  money,  the 
subscriptions  raised  to  subsist  the  famishing  natives  who 
flocked  to  the  presidency,  but  contributed  another  de- 
scription of  help  which  was  very  much  wanted — I  mean 
that  of  medicine  and  medical  attendance.  As  pestilence 
invariably  follows,  if  it  docs  not  accompany  famine, 
several  great  sheds,  each,  I  think,  a  hundred  yards  long, 
were  erected  as  hospitals  on  the  smooth  green  sward 
lying  just  beyond  the  foot  of  the  glacis,  and  reaching 
nearly  across  tlie  esplanade  or  clear  space  in  front  of  the 
northern  line  of  the  fortifications.  Numerous  surgeons, 
some  military,  and  some  belonging  to  tlie  civil  establish 
ment,  were  called  in  from  various  out-stations,  anc 
placed  in  charge  of  these  and  other  infirmaries,  which 
were  soon  filled ;  for  it  was  made  a  rule  to  reject  no  one 
requiring  medical  aid.  I  often  accompanied  the  gentle. 
men  connected  with  these  hospitals,  and  never  went  the 
melancholy  round  without  seeing  instances  well  calcu. 
Uted  to  excite  interest  in  the  Hindoo  character.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  touching  effect  produced  by  our  encoun- 
tering one  day  a  pretty  little  girl,  between  five  and  sis 
years  old,  who  seemed  quite  adrift.  We  asked  where 
her  father  was — she  pointed  to  a  crib  on  which  her  pa. 
rent  lay  dead  ;  and  when  questioned  about  her  mother, 
she  made  a  similar  sign  towards  another  figure,  also 
dead  I  She  had  come,  she  believed,  from  the  northern 
country,  but  whence  she  knew  not  exactly,  neither  could 
she  tell  her  own  name;  nor  had  she,  apparently,  any  other 
relations  besides  these  two,  who,  it  seems,  liad  expired 
about  an  hour  before. 

I  took  such  a  feverish  interest  in  the  whole  of  this 
painful  drama,  too  forcibly  real,  indeed,  but  still  liighly 
exciting,  that  I  used  to  ride  out  early  every  morning,  to 
watch  the  awful  and  picturesque  scene  wiiich  the  open- 
ing day  was  always  sure  to  expose  to  view.  Along  the 
roadside,  particularly  in  the  districts  near  the  ferries, 
there  lay  scattered  about  many  bodies  of  persons,  of  all 
ages,  who  had  sunk  during  the  night :  others  we  found 
just  dying  ;  and  it  happened  not  infrequently  that  we  fell 
in  with  children,  who,  like  the  poor  little  girl  in  the  hos- 
pital, having  survived  the  wliole  of  their  kindred,  were 
toddling  about  all  unconscious  of  their  desolate  condi- 
tion. At  first  sight  it  seemed  strange,  that  the  youngest 
and  weakest  of  the  family  should  be  the  last  to  perish  ; 
but  the  reason  probably  wa.s,  that  the  parents  may  have 
deprived  themselves  of  sustenance,  in  order  to  support 
these  helpless  things.  This,  I  imagine,  would  happen 
in  any  country;  but  amongst  a  people,  almost  every  act 
of  whose  lives  is  marked  by  self-denial,  it  seemed  to 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  very  consolatory 
to  observe  that  these  orplians  were  never  left  to  wander 
about  or  to  perish  from  want  of  care,  but  were  always 
taken  charge  of  by  some  of  the  natives  of  the  caste  to 
which  the  parents  had  belonged. 

In  the  same  way  we  observed  that  the  bodies  of  those 
who  had  died  of  hunger,  or  disease,  or  fatigue,  during 
the  night,  were  carried  away  by  the  members  of  tlje  same 
tribe ;  although,  in  most  instances,  there  could  have  been 
no  personal  acquaintance  between  the  parties,  nor,  in- 
deed, any  other  means  of  ascertaining  the  caste  to  wliich 
they  had  belonged,  than  those  painted  marks  on  tlie  fore- 
head already  alluded  to. 

These  scattered  bodies,  as  well  as  those  of  persons  who 
died  in  the  hospitals,  or  who  expired  from  sickness  or 
exhaustion,  under  the  care  of  the  natives,  on  different 
parts  of  the  island,  being  straightway  carried  off  to  the 
beach  of  Back  Bay,  were  there  burned,  according  to  the 
immemorial  custom  of  the  coimtry.  I  am  not  quite 
sure,  but  I  think  all  the  different  castes  of  Hindoos  burn 
their  dead;  and  although  this  method  of  disposing  of  thi 
body  after  death  is,  on  many  aeeonnt 
notions  of  such  things,  it  must  be  ec 
remony  itself  includes  much  that  is 
and  not  a  little  that  is  classical  in  its 
Few  people  know,  probably,  how  s( 
a  dead  body  may  be  consumed;  and  still  fewer,  I  sus- 
pect, are  aware  that  there  remain  at  last,  of  all  this  goodly 
frame,  but  a  few  ounces  of  white  ashes. 

"  Expende  Hannibalem  :  quot  libras  in  duco  suramo 


All  the  rest  is  sublimed,  or  carried  off,  in  the  shape  of 
vapour,  into  tlie  atmospliere,  again  to  be  returned  in  due 
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season  to  the   parent  earth,  to  assist  in  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  vegetative  and  animal  life. 

Although,  of  course,  there  was  much  to  distress  the 
feelings,  and  occasionally  something  to  shock  them,  at 
the  spot  selected  by  the  natives  to  perform  these  last 
melancholy  rites  to  their  departed  countrymen,  after  the 
picturesque  custom  of  their  forefathers,  I  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  going  frequently  to  witness  their  pro- 
ceedings.  Never  shall  I  lose  the  recollection  of  these 
visits,  nor  the  wild  sort  of  interest  with  which  I  passed 
along  the  sliore,  amongst  those  innumerable  funeral 
piles,  and  seldom  failed  to  discover  a  multitude  of  new 
and  curious  objects  all  crowded  into  one  spot.  I  gene- 
rally went  alone;  for  few,  if  any,  of  the  English  gentle- 
men with  whom  I  was  acquainted  could  comprehend 
what  possible  delight  any  one  could  take  in  seeing  a 
number  of  black  fellows  burned.  One  friend  in  particu- 
lar, who,  from  his  vehement  curiosity  in  respect  to  every 
thing  else  relating  to  the  natives,  I  had  reckoned  upon 
for  companionship  and  sympathy  in  these  rambles,  al- 
ways failed  me  as  we  approached  the  bend  of  the  coast 
round  the  turn  of  which  the  fires  were,  blazing.  He 
lived  in  a  delightful  house,  in  the  woods,  halfway  up  the 
side  of  Malabar  Hill,  just  beyond  the  bay,  and  his  course 
led  him  naturally  near  the  shore;  but,  in  spite  of  all  I 
could  do,  he  always  turned  his  horse's  head  inland  at  the 
separation  of  the  roads,  and  made  a  circuit  of  a  mile  to 
avoid  these  scenes  which  excited  me  to  such  a  pitch,  that 
I  could  never  resist  their  fascination. 

Back  Bay  is  formed   by  two  projecting  headlands 
one,  which  is  called  Malabar  Point,  being  high  and  thick 
ly  wooded ;  the  other,  called  Colaba,  is  low,  and  broken 
into  pretty  islets,  well  known  to  seamen  by  the  few  but 
conspicuous  trees  which  distinguish  them  from 
land,  and  still  more  by  the  splendid  lighthouse 
southern  extremity  of  this  low  and  partially  wooded  spit. 
The  shore,  which,  between  the  two  points,  takes  a  i 
■  cular  sweep,  is  fringed  by  a  flat  beach  of  sand,  ir 
tely  in  front  of  a  dense  belt  of  cocoa-nuts.     The 
this  grove  stand  so  unusually  close,  that  they  afford 
shade  to  numerous  stragghng  huts  of  the  nati 

low  as  scarcely  to  be  seen  amongst  the  rich  foliage 
of  the  underwood  of  plantains,  limes,  and  figs.  "^' 
however  beautiful  in  tliemselves,  pretend  to  no  rivalry  in 
stature  with  tlie  lordly  cocoa,  the  most  graceful,  and, 
after  all,  perhaps  the  most  truly  characteristic  member 
of  the  eastern  forest.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine 
its  stem  a  mere  tall,  straight  pole,  or  to  suppose  tliat  a 
grove  of  these  singular  trees  resembles  an  overgrown  fir. 
plantation,  or  the  tiresome  pine-barrens  of  America.  I 
scarcely,  indeed,  remember  to  have  seen  one  that  was 
quite  straight,  or  even  exactly  upright,  or  by  any  means 
uniform  in  size,  from  the  ground  to  the  magnificent  clus- 
of  leaves  spreading  out  at  top. 

The  stem  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  it  will  be  observed, 
generally  starts  from  the  ground  with  a  thickness  calcu. 
lated  apparently  to  give  it  a  great  degree  of  strength  just 
at  the  point  where,  from  the  lengtli  of  tlie  lever  above,  it 
might  most  naturally  be  broken  over.  But  this 
ipidly  melts  away  into  the  more  slender  stem,  or  stalk, 
>  it  may  almost  be  termed,  wliich  is  often  a  little  in- 
ined  to  one  side  at  first.  It  then  becomes  more  up- 
ght,  or  bends  again  the  other  way,  but  always  gently 
and  gracefully.  Towards  the  very  top,  before  it  reaches 
the  great  cluster  of  fruit  lying  under  the  leaves,  the  stem 
'n  general  becomes  larger,  after  which  it  is  lost  in  the 
hade  of  the  ever-splendid  top.  I  hardly  know  if  wc 
lught  in  strictness  to  describe  the  upper  part  as  com- 
posed of  branches  or  of  leaves;  though  it  is  more  usual, 
;o  speak  of  the  long  curving  arras,  which  ex- 
tend on  all  sides,  as  leaves.  These,  which  vary  in  length 
from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  closely  resemble  an  ostrich  fea- 
ther in  structure,  being  composed  of  a  smooth,  strong, 
gradually  tapering  centre-piece,  with  subordinate  leaves 
hrce  or  four  feet  in  length  growing  from  it  on  each  side, 
nd  tapering  in  their  form  to  the  end,  which  is  a  sharp 
point.  These  lateral  or  small  leaves  become  shorter  and 
shorter  towards  the  end  of  the  branch.  In  the  middle 
)f  all  at  top,  the  young  leaves  may  often  be  seen  sprout- 
"g  up.  green  and  vigorous,  and  all  ready  to  bend  over 
o  the  right  and  left  in  their  turn.  Occasionally  a  good 
deal  of  what  a  sketcher  loves  to  call  spirit  is  given  to  the 
picture  by  the  forlorn  condition  of  a  branch,  which  has 
either  been  broken  by  the  wind,  or  injured  by  some  ac- 
cidental cut  of  the  Tari  or  toddy  gatherer's  knife.  Such 
a  branch,  of  course,  speedily  withers,  and  hangs  down 
its  head  in  perpendicular  lines,  singularly  contrasted  in 
colour  and  in  form  with  the  living  foliage  and  graceful 
curves  forming  the  rest  of  this  magnificent  bunch  of 
court  plumes. 

Although  the  funeral  piles  of  the  poorHindoc 
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none  of  the  splendour  with  which  the  classical  imagina- 
tion delights  to  paint  such  things,  they  are  suSiciently 
interesting,  and  might  furnish  many  hints  for  such  an 
artist  as  Turner,  whose  grand  picture  of  Rizpah  watch- 
ing the  dead  bodies,  has  often  recalled  to  my  thoughts 
the  scenes  of  this  famine.  For  many  an  hour  1  have 
stood  looking  at  the  groups  of  natives  as  they  emerged 
from  the  grove,  bearing  along  the  remains  of  a  friend, 
or  of  some  unknown  countryman  of  their  particular 
caste,  found  dead  by  the  roadside,  or  who  had  expired  in 
the  hospital.  While  some  of  the  party  employed  them- 
selves in  washing  the  body  in  the  sea,  others  erected  an 
oblong  pile,  between  one  and  two  feet  high,  and  five  or 
six  long,  out  of  short  blocks  or  billets  of  fire-wood,  on 
which  the  famine-stricken  form  being  laid,  it  was  cover- 
ed over  with  a  few  additional  pieces  of  fuel.  1  have  no 
distinct  recollection  of  any  ceremonies  or  religious  rites 
being  performed  by  the  Hindoos  upon  this  occasion.  As 
soon  as  the  fire  was  kindled,  the  natives  squatted  on  the 
sand,  close  to  the  pile,  on  the  windward  side,  and  they 
generally  preserved  the  most  perfect  silence.  I  never 
any  of  their  countenances  the  slightest  ap- 


bserved  : 
pearance  of  what  we  should  call  emotion  ;  indeed,  the 
most  characteristic  point  I  recollect  about  the  Hindoos  is 
tranquillity  under  every  degree  of  suffering.  On  watching 
with  attention  the  progress  of  the  flames,  I  remarked  that, 
after  a  time,  the  unctuous  parts  even  of  the  most  wasted  of 
these  bodies,  as  they  dropped  down  piecemeal,  assisted  ma- 
terially in  their  own  conflagration.  Whenever,  by  the 
action  of  the  flames,  the  several  limbs  fell  asunder,  the 
parts  were  carefully  replaced  on  the  fire  by  the  attend- 
ants, with  a  wonderful  degree  of  indifference  or  of  com- 
posure; I  hardly  know  which  to  call  it.  I  have  frequently 
threaded  my  way  amongst  a  hundred  of  these  funeral 
piles  blazing  away  at  once,  each  attended  by  a  party  of 
the  natives  consisting  of  four  or  five  men,  but  without 
hearing  a  single  word  spoken. 

In  ordinary  times  the  deaths  in  Bombay  may  be  taken 
at  17  daily,  or  one  for  every  9687  persons,  making  the 
annual  mortality  about  C205,  or  one  for  every  26i  inha- 
bitants. During  the  famine,  the  additional  deaths  in 
Bombay  exceeded  15  a-day,  the  whole  mortality  then 
varying  between  30  and  40  daily.  Sometimes  the  num- 
bers amounted  to  three  or  four  times  as  many,  when  ac- 
cidental circumstances  augmented  the  arrivals  from  the 
famine  countries. 

The  periods  of  the  day  when  I  visited  this  strange 
scene  were  either  in  the  morning,  when  the  damp  land- 
wind  was  just  dying  away  into  a  calm,  or  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  delicious  sea-breeze  still  blew  freshly 
home  to  the  bottom  of  the  liight,  waving  the  plumes  of 
the  cocoa-nuts  in  fine  style.  In  the  morning  the  bay,  not 
only  within  the  two  points,  but  quite  out  to  the  horizon, 
remained  as  smooth  as  a  sheet  of  glass,  without  even  a 
ripple  large  enough  to  break  audibly  on  the  sand  ;  and  as 
no  swell  rolled  in  from  the  ofiing,  the  sea,  at  such  mo- 
ments, lay  so  perfectly  still,  that  all  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects on  the  shore,  as  well  as  those  resting  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  became  reflected  with  a  degree  of  sharpness 
in  every  respect  like  the  originals. 

The  funeral  piles-being  placed  just  within  the  margin 
of  the  beach,  at  the  very  water's  edge,  and  fringing  the 
shore,  there  rose  up,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  nearly 
at  equal  intervals,  a  hundred  pillars  of  smoke,  as  it  were 
guarding  the  coast;  or  like  tall  columns  stretching  their 
heads  into  the  air,  many  times  higher  than  the  highest 
trees  of  the  dark,  thickly  planted  tope,  or  grove,  further 
inland,  not  a  single  leaf  of  which  seemed  now  in  mo- 
tion. 

What  added  something  of  a  mysterious  and  unearthly 
character  to  this  solemn  scene,  was  its  perfect  silence. 
Scarcely  a  sound  could  be  heard  along  the  whole  shore, 
though  within  the  space  of  a  mile  many  hundreds  of 
persons  might  be  seen  flitting  about.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  frequent  splash,  as  another  and  another  dead  body 
was  dipped  in  the  sea,  or  a  low  word  or  two  escaping 
fives  as  they  arranged  the  pile  on  which  the 
corpse  was  to  be  consumed,  or  the  crackling  of  some  fire 
fanned  into  more  brisk  action  than  the  rest  by  a  casual 
flaw  of  wind  whisking  in  from  the  bay,  the  whole  might 
have  passed  for  a  ghost-like  vision.  As  I  moved  up  and 
down  the  melancholy  beach,  I  passed  apparently  as  to- 
tally  unnoticed  by  the  natives  as  if  I  had  been  invisible. 
On  every  side  1  could  see  indistinctly  through  the  smoke 
and  flames,  heads,  and  arms,  and  half-destroyed  bodies, 
mingling  in  a  confused  heap  with  the 
blazing  faggots,  each  pile  being  surrounded  and  kept  in 
order  by  a  group  of  silent,  ghastly,  hunger-worn  Hin- 
doos. It  became  diflacult  at  times  not  to  fancy  the  whole 
scene  a  mere  delusion  of  the  senses ! 
I      Adjacent  to  this  fearful  spectacle,  I  remarked  a  small, 
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but  striking  circumstance,  wliich,  witliout  dissipating 
tliese  dreamy  kind  of  fancies,  brought  forcibly  to  my 
mind  tlie  extent  of  the  calamity  by  which  that  part  of 
India  was  then  so  dreadfully  scourged.  In  ordinary 
times,  when  the  average  number  of  deaths  at  Bombay 
is  seldom  so  great  as  twenty  a-day,  the  current  supply 
of  fire-wood  in  the  bazaar  is  sufficient  for  all  the  funeral 
piles  of  the  natives.  But  when  the  terrible  famine  of 
1812  extended  its  ravages  over  Marwar,  Cutch,  and  Gu- 
zerat,  and  other  states  lying  to  the  northward,  and  the 
crowds  of  Iialf-starved  miserable  Hindoos  rushed  to  the 
presidency,  many  of  them  only  to  die,  the  demand  for 
fire-wood  was  so  great,  that  it  became  a  profitable  specu- 
lation to  import  fuel  from  a  distance  in  this  express 
view.  There  might  always  be  seen,  accordingly,  a  long 
line  of  coasting  vessels,  at  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
beach  of  Back  Bay,  anchored  abreast  of  the  fires,  which 
never  ceased  to  blaze  night  or  day.  These  boats  were 
loaded  half-mast  high  with  faggots  and  billets  of  timber, 
cut  to  the  proper  length  and  well  dried  for  the 
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!  of  the  remote  effects  of  the  great  famine 


AVhat 
which  desolated  the  northwestern  parts  of  India,  we  had 
good  reason  to  fear  gave  scarcely  any  idea  of  the  dread- 
ful misery  which  pervaded  the  actual  scene  of  the  cala- 
mity. For  whatever  may  happen  elsewhere,  plenty  and 
prosperity  of  every  kind  hold  their  permanent  head-quar- 
ters at  the  British  presidencies,  as  Calcutta,  Madras,  and 
Bombay,  the  three  seats  of  government,  are  called.  Al- 
thougii  we  certainly  witnessed  distress  enough  to  give  a 
high  and  painful  interest  to  the  passing  events,  the  suf- 
fering we  beheld  must  have  formed  only  a  petty  episode 
in  the  great  tragedy.  So  little,  indeed,  were  the  effects 
of  tlie  famine  considered  of  engrossing  importance  at 
Bombay,  that  the  ordinary  amusements  and  occupations 
of  the  natives,  as  well  as  those  of  strangers,  went  on  just 
as  if  neither  famine  nor  pestilence  had  been  known  in 
the  neighbouring  states.  Crowds  of  dying  wretches, 
who  poured  into  the  island  daily  from  the  province  of 
Kattiwar  and  elsewhere,  were  soon  lost  sight  of  in  the 
rich  and  benevolent  population  of  Bombay.  I  really  be- 
lieve, that  if  their  numbers  had  been  ten  times  greater, 
the  vast  resources  of  that  wonderful  little  spot,  which 
hardly  occupies  the  breadth  of  a  pin's  head  on  the  map 
of  India,  would  still  have  outstretched  the  occasion. 

But  in  Guzerat  itself,  the  unhappy  region  of  the  actual 
famine,  the  case  appears  to  have  been  very  different. 
There  the  persons  almost  in  absolute  want  of  food  formed 
a  large  majority  of  the  population,  in  a  country  destitute 
of  the  means  of  procuring  subsistence,  and  not,  as  at 
Bombay,  a  small  minority  in  a  district  abounding  v/itli 
resources.  It  may  well  be  supposed,  also,  that  the  scenes 
which  occurred  in  those  devoted  countries  partook  but 
little,  if  at  all,  of  the  picturesque  though  melancholy  inter, 
est  which  engaged  our  attention  so  deeply  at  a  distance 
I  remember,  upon  one  occasion,  expressing  in  rather 
strong  terms  the  excitement,  and  almost  the  gratification 
I  had  ex|ieriencedon  witnessing  some  occurrence  connect- 
ed with  a  party  of  more  than  half-famished  natives,  who 
had  just  arrived  after  many  days'  march,  during  which 
their  numbers  had  been  reduced  from  several  hundreds 
to  a  few  dozens.  A  gentleman,  who  had  been  living  in 
the  countries  from  whence  these  people  were  recently 
driven  out  by  sheer  famine,  shook  his  head,  and  remark- 
ed, that  if  I  had  only  seen  for  one  hour  the  horrors  which 
he  had  been  compelled  to  witness  for  weeks  and  months 
together,  I  would  do  every  thing  I  could  to  drive  theii 
recollection  from  my  mind,  instead  of  courting  frcsl: 
sights  as  a  source  of  picturesque  curiosity. 

From  this  gentleman  and  others  I  learned  various  par. 
tieulars  of  the  famine,  which  certainly  altered  the  cha- 
racter of  the  interest  I  had  felt  at  first  in  the  events  pass- 
ing under  our  own  eyes  at  Bombay.  We  are  apt,  per- 
haps, to  hear  of  such  things  without  receiving  much  of 
the  instruction  which  assuredly  they  are  intended  to 
convey  ;  and  I  am  tempted  to  repeat,  that  if  wc  merely 
read  of  wars  and  famines,  but  all  the  while  live  in  peace 
and  plenty,  we  necessarily  gain  a  very  imperfect  concep- 
tion of  the  blessings  we  enjoy.  If  there  could  only  be 
described,  however,  in  adequate  terms,  a  few  of  the  mise- 
ries actually  witnessed  by  travellers  in  different  parts  of 
the  woM,  arising  obviously  out  of  the  absence  of  those 
very  circumstances  which  the  home-eroakers  amongst 
us  consider  as  evils,  and  so  recklessly  wish  removed,  not 
a  few  persons  might  be  reconciled  "rather  toJ)car  those 
ills  they  have,  than  fly  to  others  that  they  know  not  of" 
This,  however,  is  perhaps  a  vain  attempt;  since  it  m; 
be  observed,  that  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness  of  d: 
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tant  scenes  of  misery,  whether  they  spring  from  mis- 
nent,  from  the  accidents  of  the  climate,  or  from 
any  other  cause,  seldom  goes  for  more  than  the  mere 
passing  interest  of  his  story,  while  ninety-nine  in  every 
Imndred  of  his  hearers  adopt  the  good  old  school-boy 
rule,  "  and  skip  the  moral." 

Most  people  in  England  know  nothing  of  locusts  ex- 
cept wliat  they  read  of  them  in  Scripture  ;  and  even  in 
India  their  habits  are  not  generally  understood.  I  re- 
member  meeting  a  gentleman  who  told  me,  that,  during 
fifteen  years'  residence  in  the  east,  he  had  only  seen  lo- 
custs three  times ;  once  on  the  wing,  and  twice  dressed 
a  curry.  For  my  part,  I  never  saw  them  at  all,  ex- 
pt  in  a  museum ;  but  I  have  conversed  with  persons 
who  have  seen  them  in  all  their  mischievous  glory.  Their 
flights  are  described  as  resembluig  a  heavy  snow-storm, 
nly  black,  and  sending  forth  a  rustling  noise  from  mil- 
ions  of  billions  of  wings,  and  sweeping  along  like  a 
deluge  in  the  air  for  three  times  twenty-four  hours  to- 
getlier. 

Captain  Beaufort,  whose   interesting   and    delightful 
book  on  Caramania  every  reader  of  travels  is  familiar 
ith,  told  me  that,  when  he  lay  at  Smyrna,  in  1811,  he 
id  an   opportunity  of  forming  a  rude  estimate  of  the 
agnitude  of  a  flight  of  locusts  which  was  drifting  past 
from  south  to  north.     The  consul  had  occasion  to  send 
messenger  in  a  due  easterly  direction  to  the  Bashaw  of 
Sardis,  in  Asia  Minor,  that  is,  in  a  course  at  right  angles 
to  the  flight  of  locusts.     Tliis  person  rode  forty  miles 
before  he  got  clear  of  the  moving  column  of  these  raven- 
animals.     It  was  inferred,  from  observations  made 
with  a  pocket  telescope,  that  the  heiglit  of  the  column 
could  not  be  less  than  three  hundred  yards,  and  the  rate 
which  it  passed  not  slower  than  seven  miles  an  hour. 
This  continued  for  three   days  and  nights,  apparently 
ithout  intermission  !     As  tliese  insects  succeeded  one 
lotlier  at  an  average  distance  of  not  more  than  three 
feet,  and  were  about  one  foot  apart  above  one  another,  it 
IS  computed  that  the  lowest  number  of  locusts  in  this 
urmous  swarm  must  have  exceeded  ]  68,608,563,200,000. 
The  mind,  however,  is  strained  to  no  purpose  in  try- 
g  to  conceive  such  vast  sums  ;  it  is  like  trying  to  judge 
f  the  fixed  stars  or  the  velocity  of  the 
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s.     When  we  are  told  that  light  moves  over  a 
space  of  199,000  miles  in  a  second,  we  are  quite  bewil- 
dered: but  if  wc  learn  that  in  the  same  interval  it  would 
ss  round  the  earth  eight  times,  we   have  something 
rest   upon   not  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
thoughts. 

In  the  same  way,  in  order  to  assist  the  imagination. 
Captain  Beaufort  determined,  that  the  locusts  he  saw,  if 
formed  into  a  heap,  would  have  exceeded  in  magnitude 
nore  than  a  thousand  and  thirty  times  the  largest  pyra- 
nid  of  Egypt;  or,  if  they  had  been  placed  on  the  ground 
close  together  in  a  band  of  a  mile  and  an  eighth  in  width, 
it  would  have  encircled  the  globe  !* 

My  acquaintance  with  Cocker  having  become  a  little 
rusty,  I  found  myself  at  a  loss  to  state  the  above  huge 
sum  in  words ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes,  I  wrote 
to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  astronomers  and  com- 
puters of  this  country,  to  beg  he  would  enlighten  my  ig- 
norance.    His  answer  is  as  follows  : — 

"  There  is  some  difference  between  the  French  and 
English  in  their  notation  of  millions. 

"  We  class  our  numbers  into  periods  of  six,  ascend, 
ing  in  the  order  of  thousands,  millions,  billions,  trillions, 
&c.     Thus,  your  1 5  figures  would  be 

Billions.   Millions.      Tllraisan.ls. 
168,  608,563,200000. 
"  The  French  class  their  numbers  by  periods  of  three, 
ascending  in  the  order  of  hundreds,  tliousands,  millions 
billions,  &e.     So  that  the  same  15  figures  would  be  call 
ed  by  them 

Trillinns  nillions.  Millions.  Thoiis.  Hmidicds. 
1  6  8,  6  0  8,  5  6  3,  2  0  0,  0  0  0." 
e  been  dabbling  with  billions  and  millions,  1 
;'asion  to  mention,  that  the  prodigious  sum 
1  is  only  about  a  fourth  part  as  great  as  that 
adulations  of  light  have  been  demonstrated 
ic  second  of  time  ;  viz.  600,000,000,000,000  !t 
ome  reason  for  supposing  it  not  impossible 
;  merely  the  tail  of  the  flight,  the  desolating 
effect  of  whoso  march,  in  countries  lying  much  flirther 
to  the  eastward   than  the  Holy  Land,  I  am  now  about 
to  describe. 

Myriads  of  these  destructive  insects  appeared  in  the 
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*  For  some  further  details  respecting  this  extraordi- 
nary flight  of  locusts,  see  an  excellent  little  work  called 
"  Bertha's  Visit  to  her  Uncle  in  England." 
tHerschel's  Treatise  on  Light. 


eastern  provinces  of  Bengal  about  the  beginning  of  1810, 
from  whence  they  took  a  northwesterly  course  across 
what  is  properly  called  Hindustan,  including  the  upper 
provinces  of  India,  but  not  the  peninsula  geographically 
so  termed.  In  1811  they  first  attacked  the  great  dis- 
trict of  Marwar,  and  then  coasted  along  the  edge  of  tlie 
western  deserts  of  India.  It  so  chanced  that  the  annual 
fall  of  rain  either  failed  entirely,  or  was  so  scanty  in 
that  year,  tliat  the  locusts  found  it  easy  Vvcrk  to  strip 
the  country  of  every  blade  of  vegetation.  As  soon  as 
this  was  accomplished,  they  proceeded  in  a  bodj'  to  the 
northwest  district  of  Guzerat,  named  Puttun,  and  from 
thence  scoured  the  province  of  ICattiwar.  On  one  oc- 
y  they  made  their  way  as  far  south  as  the  city 
of  Baroach,  on  the  right  or  northern  bank  of  the  river 
Nerbudda,  a  mighty  stream  which  empties  itself  into  the 
gulf  of  Cambay,  a  degree  and  a  half  south  of  the  tropic, 
and  about  tliree  degrees  of  latitude,  or  sixty  leagues 
north  of  Bombay.  Beyond  this  point  the  locusts  were 
n  to  extend  in  a  southerly  direction  ;  and  by 
loncement  of  the  monsoon  of  1812  this  dread- 
ful plague  vanished  from  the  face  of  that  wretched  coun- 
try ;  but  whence  it  came,  or  where  it  proceeded  to,  is 
known;  though,  as  I  have  hinted  above,  it  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  no  more  than  a  detachment  from  tliis 
3ry  flight  which  Capt.  Beaufort  saw  at  Smyrna. 
fThe  destruction  in  Guzerat  effected  by  these  insects 
'as  almost  universal.  In  the  latter  part  of  1811  the 
whole  of  the  western  part  of  the  province  was  covered, 
to  every  appearance,  with  a  rich  cultivation,  though, 
when  the  crops  were  examined,  the  grain  was  found  to 
be  gone,  and  merely  the  stalks  left,  as  if  these  had  been 
unworthy  of  notice.  Then  came  the  failure  of  rain  al- 
ready alluded  to  in  Marwar ;  when  the  drought  co-ope- 
"ng  with  these  abominable  locusts,  drove  the  unfortu- 
e  inhabitants  of  that  country,  in  a  huge  living  wave, 
tumultuously  into  the  Guzerat  territory.  At  first  the 
condition  of  the  wretched  outcast  Marwarees  was  rather 
improved  by  this  change ;  but  misery  soon  followed  their 
untoward  steps ;  for  in  1812  Guzerat  also  experienced  a 
failure  of  rain,  which  well  nigh  demolished  the  crops  in 
districts  which  the  locusts  had  not  visited.  The 
demands  upon  the  resources  of  the  country  were  thus 
doubled,  when  the  means  of  supply  were  reduced  to 
one  tenth  part  of  their  average  amount ;  and  in  many 
places  there  was  literally  no  crop  at  all. 

A  very  graphic  account  of  this  famine  is  given  by 
Captain  Carnac,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Literary  So- 
ciety of  Bombay,  vol.  i.  article  xix. ;  to  which  I  must  re- 
many  interesting  particulars.  He  describes  the 
result  in  strong  and  distinct  language.  "  The  enhanced 
price  of  grain  added  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, which  impelled  tliem  to  store  their  individual  re- 
'  1  times  of  such  danger  ;  and  the  villanies  prac- 
tised by  the  higher  classes,  to  derive  pecuniary  advan- 
tage from  the  pressing  wants  of  the  people,  soon  reduced 
the  half-famished  emigrants  to  tlie  greatest  privations. 
The  endurance  of  hunger  was  supported,  however,  by 
the  Marwaree  people  with  unaccountable  pertinacitj', 
which  in  some  degree  blunted  the  natural  feelings  of 
sympathy  in  their  lot.  Whether  the  ready  assistance 
rendered  to  these  people,  on  their  first  entrance  into 
Guzerat,  had  induced  them  to  imagine,  tliat  under  no 
circumstances  would  the  hand  of  charity  be  withdrawn ; 
or  whether  it  was  from  the  innate  indolence  of  their  cha- 
racter, or  the  infatuation  which  often  accompanies  the 
extremes  of  misfortune,  that  they  rejected  the  certain 
means  of  subsistence  by  labour,  it  is  notorious,  that 
when  the  benevolent  tendered  employment  to  these  peo- 
ple, it  was  uniformly  declined,  even  with  the  certainty 
of  death  being  the  consequence  of  the  refusal." 

The  account  which  all  writers  agree  in  giving  of  the 
scenes  vfhich  speedily  followed  is  almost  too  horrible  to 
be  repeated.  Multitudes  of  the  Marwar  people,  who, 
afl;er  suffering  severely  from  famine  in  their  own  coun- 
try, had  wandered  into  Guzerat,  were  seen  crowded, 
ke  cattle,  in  droves,  beyond  the  suburbs  of  all  the  great 
towns,  or  by  the  road-sides,  the  dead  and  the  dying  to- 
gether, men,  women,  and  children,  packed,  as  it  were,  in 
one  mass,  perishing  of  hunger,  and  almost  all  of  tliera 
sufl'ering  under  acute  diseases,  brought  on  by  fatigue 
and  want.  Of  these  the  confluent  small-pox  was  the 
most  general,  and  committed  incalculable  ravages,  not 
only  amongst  these  starving  multitudes,  but  amongst  the 
people  into  whose  territories  they  wore  urged  by  the 
pressure  of  despair. 

There  was  one  little  picture  in  the  narrative  of  this 
dreadful  scene  which  always  strpck  me  as  being  peculi- 
arly touching;  I  mean  the  unavailing  struggles  of  the 
infants  to  draw  sustenance  from  tlie  exhausted  breasts  of 
their  starving  mothers !     As  a  pendant  to  this,  Captain 
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Carnac  describes  anotlier  afflicting,  but,  upon  the  wliole 
less  painful  incident,  which  he  likewise  witnessed  in  per- 
son. A  pool-  woman  lay  stretched  by  the  side  of  a  heart- 
less group  of  her  countrymen  of  the  Marwar  land,  whi 
would  not  spare  her  one  drop  of  water,  though  she  wa 
herself  dying,  and  her  dead  infant  reposed  on  her  breast 

The  hourly  recurrence  of  sucli  accumulated  miserie 
familiarised  tiie  minds  of  these  poor  people,  as  well  a: 
the  natives  in  general,  to  every  extremity  of  suffering 
which  human  nature  could  bear.  "In  a  short  time," 
adds  Captain  Carnac,  "  those  emanations  of  individual 
feeling  among  themselves,  which  distinguished  the  first 
commencement  of  their  sulFerings,  gradually  abated, 
the  utmost  indifference  universally  predominated." 
are  naturally  disposed  to  feel  more  for  the  children  than 
for  the  grown-up  persons  on  these  occasioni 
of  tlie  dreadful  group  of  anecdotes  related  by  Captain 
Carnac,  we  hardly  know  which  to  sympathise  most  with, 
the  parent  or  the  infant.  "  I  saw  a  child,"  he  tells  us, 
"  not  quite  dead,  torn  away  by  a  pack  of  dogs  from  " 
mother,  who,  unable  to  speak  or  move,  lay  with  anxious 
eyes  directed  to  the  object  of  her  fond  affection.  It  was 
pursued  by  its  former  little  playmates,  who  had  shared 
in  its  extreme  adversity ;  but  tlie  ravenous  animals 
(which  had  acquired  an  extraordinary  degree  of  ferocity 
from  having  fed  on  human  bodies)  turned  upon  these 
innocents,  and  displayed  tlieir  mouths  and  teeth  dis- 
coloured with  the  blued  of  the  child.  A  rescue  was,  of 
course,  attempted  by  ourselves;  but  the  remains  of  life 
had  been  destroyed." 

It  is  exceedingly  curious  that  those  feelings  and  pre- 
judices which  the  Hindoos,  in  a  state  of  ease  and  afflu- 
ence, would  assuredly  not  have  resigned  but  witli  their 
lives,  appear  to  have  lost  their  power  when  the  natives 
fell  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  and  protracted  distress. 
I  must  quote  Captain  Carnae's  own  words  for  wliat  fol- 
lowed this  relinquishment  of  their  national-  and  almost 
proverbial  fortitude.  This  testimony  on  a  point  of  some 
importance  in  national  manners,  is  particularly  valuable, 
from  its  being  given  as  the  result  of  actual  observation. 

"  Di.^tinctions  of  caste  were  preserved,"  he  says,  "  un- 
til tlie  moment  when  the  hand  of  adversity  bore  heavy; 
then  the  Bramin  sold  his  wife,  his  child,  sister  and  con- 
nections, for  the  ti'ifle  of  two  or  three  rupees,  to  such  as 
would  receive  them!" 

The  number  of  the  wretched  Marwarees  who  died  at 
Baroda  alone  was  often  five  hundred  in  one  day  ;  but 
what  is  interesting  on  many  accounts  is,  that  in  spite  of 
the  reduced  means  of  the  opulent  natives  of  Guzerat, 
they  subscribed  their  money  freely  to  assist  their  coun- 
trymen as  well  as  these  wretched  strangers.  The  na- 
tive governments  in  those  provinces  also  subscribed  very 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  relief  of  the  famishing  mul- 
titude. I  have  mentioned,  that  at  Bombay  nothing  could 
exceed  the  calmness  or  patience  with  which  the  crowds 
of  half  starved  strangers  waited  till  it  came  to  their  turn 
to  be  fed.  But  in  the  north,  where  the  famine  raged  in 
earnest,  and  wliere,  as  1  have  before  mentioned,  tlie  hun- 
gry part  of  the  population  were  in  a  large  majority,  this 
forbearance  disappeared. 

"  It  was  a  cruel  sight,"  says  Captain  Carnac,  "  to  those 
possessed  of  sensibility,  to  witness  the  struggles  when 
the  doors  were  opened  to  apportion  the  victuals.  Every 
Bcntimerit  of  humanity  appeared  to  have  been  absorbed 
by  the  crowds  collected  around ;  and  it  was  no  unusual 
thing  to  be  informtd,  that  such  and  such  a  number  had 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  their  precipitate  voracity  :  many,  also, 
whose  wants  had  been  supplied,  continued  to  devour  un- 
til the  means  intended  for  their  relief,  proved,  in  the  end, 
their  destruction  in  a  few  hours.  Children  were  often 
crushed  to  death,  when  attending  for  their  pittance  of 
food,  under  the  feet  of  their  own  parents. 

"  The  establishment  of  which  1  have  been  spealdng 
was  imitated  in  most  of  the  principal  towns  in  Guzerat, 
and  added  a  few  months  of  life  to  a  class  of  beings  re- 
served for  greater  miseries :  indeed,  subsequent  events 
would  seem  to  show  that  these  people  were  marked  for 
total  annihilation,  and  that  in  their  destruction  the  in- 
habitants of  this  country  were  to  be  deeply  involved." 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  that  at  Bom- 
bay the  natives  paid  the  utmost  respect  to  the  funeral 
riles,  so  to  call  them,  of  their  deceased  friends,  and  even 
of  those  who  had  no  other  claims  upon  them  but  such  as 
were  common  to  the  caste  to  which  they  belonged.  But 
all  this  attention  to  the  dead  appears  to  have  vanished, 
along  with  every  spark  of  sympathy  for  the  dying,  in 
Guzerat.  The  bodies  of  the  poor  Marwarees  who  had 
expired  during  the  famine  were  left  unheeded  on  the 
spot  where  they  had  sunk;  and  this  total  apathy,  Cap- 
tainCarnac  is  of  opinion,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  eon. 


tagion  experienced  in  1812 
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sive  mortality.  At  Baroda,  the  seat  of  government,  there 
was  still  authority  and  civil  discipline  enough  to  insure 
either  the  burial  or  the  burning  of  the  dead,  although 
the  numbers  who  had  perished  daily  amounted  at  on< 
tmie  to  upwards  of  five  hundred.  At  Ahmedabad,  how 
ever,  the  mortality  was  so  enormous  that  these  preeau 
t:ons  were  impossible.  No  fewer  than  one  hundred 
thousand  persons  died  in  this  city  alone,  or  nearly  a  half 
of  the  entire  population.  "The  demand  for  wood  to 
burn  the  dead  called  for  tlie  destruction  of  the  house, 
even  this  was  barely  sufficient  for  the  performance  of  the 
rites  required  by  the  Hindoo  faith;  and  the  half-consumcd 
bodies  on  the  banks  of  tJie  Saburmuttee  evince  at  this 
hour  (February  1815,  or  two  years  and  a  half  afterwards) 
to  what  straits  the  Hindoos  were  reduced  in  fulfilling 
the  last  duties  to  tlieir  kindred." 

It  is  also  stated,  that  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  famine 
many  females  were  engaged  in  removing  the  dead  ar 
committing  them  to  the  piles.  In  this  there  appea.. 
nothing  extraordinary,  however  painful  it  he  to  European 
ears ;  but  we  learn  incidentally,  from  the  remark  of  the 
writer,  how  exceedingly  repugnant  such  a  practice 
be  to  Indian  habits,  since  he  considers  it  worth  while  to 
mention  it  as  a  kind  of  climax  to  the  intolerable  miseries 
caused  by  the  famine.  The  inference  from  this  fad 
seems  also  to  be,  that  women,  under  such  circumstances 
retain  their  strength  and  fortitude  longer  than  men.  It 
is  mentioned,  likewise,  that  in  all  parts  of  tlie  country 
with  the  exception  of  Ahmedabad,  the  Mahometan  popu- 
lation  did  not  suffer  so  severely  as  the  Hindoos,  an  ad- 
vantage  ascribed  to  their  use  of  animal  food  ;  and  yet  at 
Kaira  the  Europeans  suffered  still  more  than  either  M; 
hometans  or  Hindoos.  The  melancholy  fiict,  hon^eve 
pervading  all  these  terrible  scenes  appears  to  be,  that 
during  seasons  of  famine,  pestilential  diseases  of  every 
description  are  far  more  rife  than  at  any  other  time,  and 
that  all  the  ordinary  causes  of  mortality  are  then  urged 
into  tenfold  action.  The  periodical  insalubrity  of  the 
climate  of  Guzerat,  after  the  rainy  season,  is  well  known, 
and  cannot  be  counteracted  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  would 
seem  that  it  may  readily  be  augmented.  The  deaths 
accordingly,  over  the  province  at  large,  during  the  visita- 
tion above  described,  were  as  ten  to  one  above  the  ave. 
rage! 

It  seems  to  have  been  impossible  to  draw  any  thing 
like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  destruction  amongst  the 
expatriated  Marwarees ;  but  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  severity  with  which  that  unhappy  country 
scourged,  when  an  impartial  eye-witness,  possessed  of 
the  best  means  of  information,  considers  it  probable  that 
ninety-nine  in  every  hundred  perished  !  The  following 
extract,  which  winds  up  the  account  of  these  fearful  ca 
lamilies,  may  serve  to  show  that  we  have  not  been  de- 
scribing  the  worst  parts  of  the  famine  ;  for  that  in  another 
province  the  destruction  caused  by  the  locusts  was  still 
greater  than  in  Guzerat. 

"  The  influx  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
of  a  country  yielding  an  annual  revenue  of  i;500,000 
cannot  be  accurately  ascertained.  The  emigrants  ar- 
rived in  detached  bodies,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  convc. 
nience,  spread  themselves  over  the  face  of  Guzerat,  fi-om 
the  borders  of  the  gulf  of  Cutch  to  Sural,  in  many  in- 
stances even  Hocking  from  ports  on  the  coast  to  Bombay, 
which  they  were  enabled  to  do  in  cousequenee  of  native 
chiefs  and  opulent  merchants  granting  them  passages 
free  of  charge.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  larger  proportion  of  people  who  resorted  to  the 
presidency  (of  Bombay)  were  from  Kattiwar,  which  suf- 
fered from  the  want  of  rain,  and  the  ravages  of  locusts, 
in  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  province  of  Guzerat. 
"  It  is  also  out  of  my  power,"  adds  Captain  Carnac, 
"  to  give  any  certain  account  of  the  number  of  Marwarees 
who  perished  in  the  famine.  I  have  seen  in  an  evening's 
ride  in  the  suburbs  of  this  town  of  Baroda,  in  which 


every  practicable  means  for  saving  them  were  benevo- 
lently exercised,  not  less  than  fifty  bodies  scattered 
around,  which  tlie  servants  of  government  had  not  time 
to  inter.  I  would,  therefore,  from  a  review  of  all  the 
circumstances  related,  be  inclined  to  estimate,  that  not 
more  than  one  in  a  hundred  of  these  poor  creatures  ever 
returned  to  their  native  country."* 

CH.4PTER  XIV. 

IXDIAX   NOTCH.      TITTiOWING   THE   COCOA-.VUT. 

We  hear  the  fatal  trutli,  that  "  in  the  midst  of  hfe  we 
are  in  death"  repeated  so  often,  and  in  such  a  variety  of 
tones,  that  our  ear  becomes  accustomed  to  the  sound, 
without  its  arresting  the  attention.     The  warnino-  ac- 
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cordlngly  produces  but  little  eftect  upon  our  thoughts, 
and  still  less  upon  our  conduct.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
may  often  prove  highly  useful  to  seize  upon  such  acei. 
dental  circumstances  as  those  described  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, in  order  to  turn  them  to  account,  as  illustrations  of 
maxims  of  which  no  one  can  be  said  actually  to  doubt 
the  truth,  but  to  which  few  attach  much  importance, 
or  only  such  as  goes,  practically,  for  little  or  nothing. 

By  a  strange  kind  of  obliquity,  however,  in  our  moral 
vision,  it  would  appear  tliat  the  direct  view  of  such  in- 
struction as  we  may  find  in  the  beautiful  text  above 
quoted,  is  not  always  the  most  cfiScaeious.  For  example, 
It  must  be  confessed  (and,  I  suppose,  we  ought  to  own 
It  with  shame),  that  we  may  witness  even  the  effects  of 
a  famine  without  many  other  feehngs  being  excited  than 
that  of  intense  curiosity.  At  all  events,  I  fear  it  never 
occurred  to  me  at  the  time  to  extract  any  moral  lesson- 
out  of  the  wholesale  work  which  death  was  then  making 
1  accident  induced  me  to  turn  the 
,  and  I  then  speculated  to  some  purpose  on 
iew  which  presented  itself  to  the  imagina- 
day,  after  having  passed  several  hours 
starving,  dying,  and  burning  Hindoos,  I 
returned  home  strangely  interested  with  the  work  of 
destruction  ;  and  while  repeating  the  verse  quoted  above, 
and  cudgelling  my  brains  to  extract  something  solemn 
out  of  the  text,  in  order  to  subdue  the  high  flow  of  spirits 
into  which  the  novelty  of  tliis  scene  had  thrown  me,  a 
friend  called,  and  carried  me  off  with  him  to  a  native 
dance,  or  notch,  given  by  a  well-known  Persian  noble- 
man, named  Mohained  Ally  Khan,  then  resident  at  Bom- 
bay. It  is  odd  enough,  that  this  brilliant  spectacle, 
intended  for  the  express  purpose  of  driving  away  care, 
as  it  is  called,  should  have  caused  at  once  the  very  feeling 
of  melancholy  which  all  the  horrors  of  the  morninff  had 
failed  to  excite. 

On  recently  examining  a  s 


before  my  eyes,  till 


of  long-forgotten  memo- 
and  letters  written  at  Bombay  twenty  years 
ago,  during  the  progress  of  the  scenes  described  in  the 
preceding  pages,  I  was  more  struck  than  I  appear  to 
have  been  when  writing  them,  with  the  extraordinary 
mixture  of  incidents  one  would  have  supposed  every  way 
harrowing  to  the  feelings,  with  gay  ceremonies  and 
amusements  apparently  quite  incompatible  with  each 
other.  I  find  stories  of  death  by  absolute  hunger  and 
pestilence  jumbled  up  with  dinner-parties— records  of 
Hindoo  burnings,  with  descriptions  of  evening  parties — 
feastings,  and  flirtations,  side  by  side  with  hospital.prac- 
tiee,  and  questions  on  the  corn-laws  !  Then  follow  lon^ 
pages  of  rapture  about  oriental  scenery,  strewed  over 
with  a  wild  sort  of  youthful  curiosity  about  native  man- 
ners, dresses  and  other  customs,  all  so  much  crowded 
before  me  at  the  same  moment,  and  in  one  little  spot  on 
the  earth's  surface,  that  I  appear  scarcely  to  have  known 
ow  to  spread  them  out,  or  how  to  select  them.  Besides 
11  which,  I  find  that  at  tlie  time  when  the  feelings  which 
those  interesting  objects  excited,  from  their  novelty  and 
combination,  were  at  their  height,  the  power  to  do  them 
ny  justice  in  e-xpression  was  deplorably  w  anting.  This 
ort  of  retrospective  glance  naturally  makes  a  traveller 
ot^en  wish  he  could  pass  again  through  scenes  of  which 
he  discovers  he  knew  not  the  value  till  too  late,  but  which 
he  is  always  vain  enough  to  fancy  he  could  now  describe 
much  better. 

My  worthy  friend  Mahomed  Ally  could  not  speak  one 
ord  of  English,  nor  I  a  word  of  Persian  ;  nevertheless 
e  got  on  mighty  well,  chiefly  bv  the  aid  of  a  smoking 
apparatus  called  a  killian,  which  hardly  differs  from  tlie 
well-known  hookah,  with  eternal  accounts  of  which  old 
Indians  are  so  apt  to  weary  Europeans.     The  secret  of 
the  sedative  or  complacent  power  of  this  charming  va- 
riety of  the  pipe  lies,  I  suspect,  fully  as  much  in  the 
guggle-guggle-guggling  noise   made  by  the  smoke  in 
passing  through  the  water,  as  in  the   celestial  sort  of 
intoxication  produced  by  the  fumes  of  the  tobacco 
ther  fragrant  herbs  of  which  the  glorious  "  chillums" 
of  the  east  are  composed.    Of  course,  all  ladies  abuse  the 
of  tobacco,  though,  perhaps,  only  because  they  daro 
indulge  in  it  themselves.     Indeed,  when  we  look  at 
the  tranquil  ecstasy,  and  complete  self-satisfaction,  of  an 
^"-'    female  porter  in  Covcnt  Garden  market,  with  a 
pipe,  as  black  as  her  hand,  one  inch  in  length,  clmging 
the  corner  of  her  mouth,  can  w^e  venture  to  assert, 
that  any  rank,  station,  or  wealth  in  the  community, boa.st3 
of  a  commensurate  degree  of  luxury  ? 

Wine,  and  other  generous  fluids!^  right  joyous  fliou/n 
they  be  in  their  incipient  effects,  generally  exact  such  a 
swinging  compound  interest  for  their  advances,  in  the 
shape  of  headachs  and  heartaehs,  duels,  dyspepsias,  and 
the  devil  hardly  knows  what  besides,  that  I  question  if 
there  is  any  man  come  to  that  period  of  lift  lying  a  little 
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beyond  the  season   wofully  miscalled  the  "  years 


fho  looks  back  with  unmixed  salistaction  to 
his  wine-bibbing  days.  But  it  is  quite  another  affair  with 
t)ie  "  virtuous  tobacco/' 

I  had  certainly  no  objection  to  my  friend  Mahomed 
Ally's  killian,  when  I  found  myself  seated  on  his  thickly- 
matted  and  trebly-carpeted  floor  at  Bombay,  in  the 
days  of  my  youth,  before  the  poverty  of  ray  head  and 
stomach  (and  not  my  will !)  had  compelled  me  to  aban- 
don smoke,  and  all  other  good  things,  save  the  Hindoo 
diet  of  rice  and  water.  Chairs  there  were  none  ;  but  to 
relieve  tlie  fatigue  of  sitting  on  the  ground,  there  lay 
scattered  about  on  the  floor  a  profusion  of  hard,  well- 
stuffed,  and  richly-covered  pillows,  of  different  sizes  and 
shapes.  The  Chinese,  I  think,  arc  the  only  nation  in 
the  East  who  use  chairs,  tables,  and  sofas,  like  those  of 
Europe.  I  must  say,  however,  that  although  it  is  amus- 
ing enough,  for  a  tijne,  to  loll  or  roll  about  on  the  floor, 
in  tlie  midst  of  a  pile  of  bolsters,  it  soon  becomes  very 
tiresome  practice.  The  Persians  generally  kneel,  and, 
with  their  feet  close  together,  sit  on  their  heels,  so  that 
the  soles  of  their  feet  are  turned  nearly  upwards.  This 
posture  is  said  to  become,  after  a  time,  a  very  easy  and 
convenient  one,  though  Europeans  find  it  intolerably 
painful  at  first,  perhaps  from  the  tightness  of  their  dress, 
compared  to  the  looseness  of  that  worn  by  Asiatics.  I 
observed  that  all  the  company,  e-tcept  ourselves,  left  their 
shoes,  or  slippers,  at  the  door,  and  I  felt  rather  disap- 
pointed at  not  being  obliged  to  conform  to  the  customs 
of  the  country  :  this,  however,  our  host  would  not  allow 
us  to  think  of;  but  he  made  no  objection  to  our  removing 
our  hats,  though  he  himself  and  his  countrymen  kept  on 
their  turbans. 

After  puffing  away  for  a  short  while,  we  were  pre- 
sented with  a  little  cup  of  coffee,  holding  about  as  much 
as  would  fill  a  couple  of  thimbles,  but  including  the  es- 
sence of  two  or  three  disiies  of  such  diluted  stuff  as  we 
drink  in  these  degenerate  longitudes.  The  coffee  was 
as  black  as  ink,  and  so  rich  in  flavour,  that  it  instantly 
filled  the  apartment  with  the  most  delicious  aroma.  It 
was  potent,  too,  in  another  sense,  and  produced  a  slight 
degree- of  exhilaration  in  the  spirits,  just  enough  to  set 
the  fancy  off  in  quest  of  similar  meetings  in  the  Arabian 
Nights.  It  required  but  little  help  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture, for  every  thing  was  strictly  in  character  with  those 
happily-described  scenes,  which  establish  such  a  strong 
hold  on  our  young  imaginations,  that  the  presence  of  the 
reality  only  brightens  their  lustre.  Disappointment  on 
this  subject,  there  can  hardly  be  much,  in  the  mind  of 
any  man  not  the  crustiest  and  least  easily  pleased  of  his 
species.  The  descriptions  contained  in  those  fairy  tales 
may  be  compared  to  the  landscapes  of  a  good  painter, 
not  servile  copies  either  of  individual  forms,  or  of  the 
accidental  tints  of  nature,  but  judiciously  selected  and 
harmonised  groups,  coloured  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove 
all  that  is  vulgar  in  mere  reality,  and  yet  to  retain  much 
of  what  is  essentially  picturesque;  the  result  being  bet- 
ter, and  more  true  to  generaj  nature,  or,  at  all  events, 
more  pleasing,  than  the  detached  scenes  themselves. 

The  fantastic  tales  alluded  to  are  extremely  apt  to 
sume,  in  our  fancy,  the  place  of  the  originals  ;  while  the 
realities,  when  we  come  actually  to  look  at  them,  appear 
like  pictures.  1  at  least,  for  my  part,  was  so  completely 
under  the  influence  of  this  delusion,  or  poetical  "mirage," 
that  I  could  scarcely  manage,  even  to  the  last  period  of 
my  stay  in  India,  to  put  things  in  their  proper  places. 
I  seldom  took  a  walk  in  the  bazaar, 
house,  without  thinking  of  some  fairy  tale  from  which 
the  incidents  appeared  to  have  been  expressly  got  up 
and,  in  like  manner,  I  hardly  ever  passed  a  Hindoo' 
hut,  before  which  a  swarthy  turbaned  inhabitant  of  the 
east  was  whirling  round  the  potter's  wheel,  without 
having  my  thoughts  carried  back  to  some  of  those  beauti- 
ful narrations  oi'  Scripture,  which  fasten  themselves 
early  and  so  firmly  on  our  minds. 

I  had  once  the  good  fortune,  as  I  must  ever  consider 
it,  to  see  a  workman  accidentally  break  the  pot,  which 
had  cost  him  no  small  trouble  to  fashion.  lie  immedi- 
ately collected  the  fragments,  dabbed  the  clay  together 
again,  and,  with  the  industry  of  an  ant,  set  about  the  re. 
construction  of  his  vessel.  As  the  whole  process  recallec 
an  illustration  I  remembered  to  have  seen  used  some 
where  in  the  Old  Testament,  I  set  about  hunting  for  the 
passage,  and  was  delighted  to  find  what  I  had  just  wit 
nessed  most  graphically  represented  in  the  following  text 
"  The  word  which  came  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord, 
saying.  Arise,  and  go  down  to  the  potter's  house,  and 
there  will  I  cause  thee  to  hear  my  words.  Tlien  1  wei 
down  to  the  potter's  house,  and,  behold,  he  wrought 
work  on  the  wheels ;  and  the  vessel  that  he  made  of  clay 
was  marred  in  the  hand  of  the  potter ;  so  he  made  ' 


c,  say. 


again   another  vessel,  as  seemed  good  to  the  pott 
make  it.     Then  the  word  of  the  Loid  came  tc 
ing,  '  O  house  of  Israel,  cannot  I  do  with  yi 
potter  ?  saith  the  Lord.     Behold,  as  the  clay  is  in  the 
potter's  hand,  so  are  ye   in    mine   hand,    O  house   of 

Mahomed  Ally's  party  proved  to  bo  a  "  Notch"  or 
dance,  where  the  company,  unlike  that  of  a  European 
ball,  took  no  share  in  the  performance  :  instead  of  danc- 
ing, we  were  danced  to  ;  and,  what  is  more,  were  sung 
to  by  one  and  the  same  person.  The  performer  was  a 
celebrated  dancing-girl,  well  known  in  Western  India, 
of  great  wealth  and  talents  in  the  line  of  her  art,  which 
was  as  different  as  can  be  conceived,  in  all  respects,  from 
that  displayed  at  the  ballets  of  our  hemisphere.  In  the 
first  place,  this  figurante  was  encumbered  with  huge 
piles  of  dress,  so  much  stiffened  by  embroidery,  formed 
of  gold  and  silver  threads  crossing  its  texture,  that  the 
folds  stuck  out  nearly  at  right  angles  from  her  waist,  and 
hung  so  low  down  that  even  her  ankles  were  entirely 
hid.  The  shoulders,  likewise,  and  breast,  being  totally 
eclipsed  by  endless  folds  of  cloth,  wound  round  her  in 
such  quantities,  the  only  wonder  was  how  she  contrived 
to  move  at  all  under  the,  load.  I  forget  in  what  taste 
her  head-gear  was  arranged  ;  but  well  remembered  that 
her  nose  was  pierced  like  that  of  a  pig,  with  an  immense 
gold  ring,  and  that  her  face  and  hair  slione  like  a  new 
dollar  with  cocoa-nut  oil.  Her  feet  were  bare,  and  she 
wore  no  gloves  on  her  hands,  while  both  ankles  and 
wrists  were  concealed  beneath  the  multitude  of  rings  or 
bangles  by  which  they  were  encircled.  I  believe  bells 
were  attached  to  the  good  lady's  legs ;  but  this  fact  we 
could  not  ascertain  by  actual  observation,  on  account  of 
the  vast  profusion  of  petticoats  already  described.  At  all 
events,  the  sound  made  by  the  short  quick  stamping  of 
this  celebrated  performer's  feet,  seemed  louder  than  any 
bangles,  or  mere  circles  of  gold  and  silver,  might  have 
been  expected  to  produce. 

Most  of  her  dancing  consisted  of  gesticulations  with 
the  hands  and  arms,  accompanied  by  what  we  should  call 
horrible  contortions  of  the  body,  all  of  which  were  con- 
sidered particularly  fine  by  the  admiring  natives.  The 
movement  most  frequently  practised  was  executed  with 
the  hands  waved,  or  rather  twirled,  round  the  wrists  as 
sockets,  as  if  all  the  articulations  of  the  joints  had  been 
destroyed.  A  correspondent  slow  twisting  and  twining 
of  the  arms  and  legs,  with  a  comical  sort  of  wriggle  of 
the  whole  body,  and  a  sudden  round  turn  now  and  then, 
completed  the  leading  features  of  this  least  graceful  of 
exhibitions.  The  sound  of  the  bells,  or  whatever  they 
were,  attached  to  her  legs,  made  us  fancy  at  first  that  the 
damsel  had  concealed  a  timbrel  or  eastern  tambourine 
amongst  the  folds  of  her  huge  robe,  and  that  she  gave  it 
thumps  from  time  to  time  with  her  knee.  Occasionally 
the  singer  squatted  down  on  the  floor,  where  she  remained 
for  several  minutes  singing,  or  rather  screaming,  at  the 
full  stretch  of  a  shrill  voice,  and  grinning  with  what  she 
doubtless  considered  a  very  languishing  and  winning 
smile.  As  the  recovery  from  this  low  position  was  not 
an  easy  affair,  she  generally  contented  herself  with  rest- 
ing on  one  knee  as  a  centre,  round  which  the  foot  of  the 
otiier  leg  described  a  circle,  in  a  circumference  of  little 
stamping  paces,  in  good  time,  to  the  squalling  voices  of 
a  couple  of  pretty  young  girls,  further  aided  by  the  ac- 
companiment of  two  very  harsh-sounding  stringed  in- 
struments. 

An  hour  or  two  of  this  monotonous  work  is  rather 
tiresome  to  witness;  and  I  suspect  that  even  amongst  the 
natives  it  serves  the  purpose  merely  of  a  running  bass  to 
their  bald  chat  while  smoking  their  pipes,  and  drinking 
their  well-cooled  sherbet.  I  afterwards  attended  many 
of  these  Hindoo  notches;  and  although  there  certainly 
appeared  an  occasional  dancer,  with  a  figure  so  graceful 
as  to  defy  art  to  disguise  it,  and  a  simplicity  of  move- 
ment which  no  corruption  of  taste  could  altogether  per- 
vert, yet,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  diflScult  to  conceive  any 
thing  less  agreeable  to  European  habits  than  these  exlii- 
bitions.  I  think  I  may  add  as  a  general  remark,  that 
almost  all  dancing,  except  in  countries  where  the  intel- 
lect has  been  much  cultivated,  is  not  only  ungraceful  and 
tiresome,  but  generally  disgusting,  very  often  highly  in- 
decorous, and  repugnant  alike  to  good  taste  and  good 

The  chief  interest  of  oriental  topics,  accordingly, 
whether  of  living  beings,  or  of  inanimate  nature,  lies  al- 
most exclusively  out  of  doors.  The  domestic  economy  of 
the  natives  differs  so  totally  from  ours  in  all  those  points 
which  give  what  we  call  refinements  and  comforts,  as 
well  as  dignit}^,  to  the  private  relations  of  society,  that 
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are  much  more  apt  to  be  shocked  by  the  indelicacies 

their  household  matters  than  interested  by  their  no- 
velty. The  conseqence  I  believe  is,  that  the  English  resi- 
dents in  India  see  scarcely  any  thing  of  the  domestic 
customs  of  the  Hindoos.  Here  and  there  an  inquisitive 
European  may  be  found,  whose  strange  fancy  leads  him 
to  take  delight  in  the  habits  of  the  East,  and  who,  after 
years  of  enquiry  and  patient  observation,  attains  a  small 
degree  of  knowledge  of  the  interior  arrangements  of  the 
Hindoo  families.  But  the  reports  of  these  gentlemen  dis- 
inclined me  very  soon  from  following  their  example  ;  and, 
after  any  little  trials  which  I  made,  I  always  came  back 
to  the  open  air  with  a  strong  resolution  never  again  to 

Dss  a  native's  threshold. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  infinitely  greater  pleasure,  that 

mingled  with  the  enormous  crowd  assembled  on  the 
day  of  full  moon  to  witness  the  grand  annual  ceremony 
ofthrowing  the  cocoa-nut.  The  southwest  monsoon  blows 
nearly  right  on  tlie  western  coast  of  India,  from  June  to 
September  inclusive.  This  is  the  season  of  rains,  and  of 
gales  of  wind  which  would  be  held  very  cheap  by  the 
hardy  mariners  of  higher  latitudes,  though  they  are  suf- 
ficient to  interrupt  the  coasting  trade  of  the  delicate 
Asiatics.  The  day  of  the  full  moon  about  the  end  of  the 
monsoon  is  always  held  sacred  by  the  Hindoos  of  that 
side  of  India,  on  account  of  its  being  near  the  period 
when  the  bad  weather  breaks  up,  and  navigation  and 
commerce  revive.  The  gods  of  the  winds  and  the  sea  are 
then  supposed  to  be  in  the  fittest  humour  to  be  propi- 
tiated; and,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  there  is  no  small 
show  of  taste,  as  well  as  splendour,  in  the  ceremony  it- 
self, whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  its  influence,  as  jack 
says,  with  the  "  clerk  of  the  weather  ofliee." 

The  whole  population  of  the  island  (which,  I  suppose, 
means  about  one  tenth  part  of  their  numbers,  or  between 
twenty  and  thirty  thousand)  were  assembled  along  the 
shore  between  Malabar  Point  and  the  fort,  in  their  best 
and  whitest  dresses,  fluttering  in  the  sea-breeze.  The 
Brahmins,  who,  of  course,  took  the  lead,  were  collected  on 
the  beach, in  great  crowds  to  officiate  as  priests;  and  the 
chief  of  the  caste,  having  repaired  to  the  edge  of  the  sea, 
stood  in  the  water  along  with  his  family  in  a  circle,  re- 
peating a  number  of  prayers,  which  were  echoed  by  the 
other  Brahmins.  I  could  not  learn  what  purpose  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  ceremony  were  intended  to  answer, 
but  could  observe  the  chief  of  the  Banyans  fling  fruits 
and  flowers  into  the  air,  and  occasionally  scatter  some  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Such  of  the  flowers  as  the 
wind  drove  back  to  the  beach,  were  eagerly  caught  up  by 
the  multitudes  in  attendance.  After  this,  portions  of  the 
different  articles  held  in  highest  estimation  amongst 
them,  as  the  production  of  industry,  or  the  reward  of 
commercial  enterprise,  were  cast  into  the  wave?.  These, 
we  were  told,  consisted  of  rice,  salt,  and  various  spices, 
particularly  cinnamon,  from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  which 
lies  within  a  few  days'  sail  of  Bombay ;  nutmegs,  betel, 
nut,  and  cloves,  from  Penang  and  the  Moluccas.  I^ast 
of  all  came  the  cocoa-nut,  which  was  not  thrown  into  the 
sea  till  the  deities  were  supposed  to  have  been  soothed 
and  flattered  into  the  most  perfect  good  humour  by  tho 
operation  of  the  previous  complimentary  proceedings. 

Along  the  margin  of  the  bay  were  collected  many 
thousands  of  the  natives,  all  anxiously  waiting  for  the 
final  ceremony;  and  it  was  curious  to  observe  the  eager- 
ness with  which  they  sought  to  possess  a  portion  of  the 
sacred  nuts  flung  into  the  water  by  the  Brahmins.  At 
the  end  of  the  beach  commences  the  green,  or  esplanade 
of  the  fort;  a  fine  level  plain,  carpeted  with  a  rich  but 
short-bladed  grass,  enclosed  by  railings,  and  forming  an 
area  of  half  a  mile  square.  Upon  these  grand  occasions 
the  esplanade  presented  a  singular  mixture  of  most  of 
the  different  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  each  wearing  his 
own  peculiar  dress,  speaking  his  own  native  language, 
following  his  own  customs,  and  distinguished  by  many  of 
those  attendant  circumstances  by  which  he  would  have 
been  accompanied  at  his  proper  home. 

All  sorts  of  European  coaches,  barouches,  chariots,  and 
gigs,  were  driving  about,  with  every  other  kind  of  wheel- 
ed conveyance,  from  an  artillery-wagon  to  an  engineer's 
wheel-barrow.  Elephants  bearing  castles  on  their  backs, 
paced  about  the  ground,  in  company  with  camels,  and 
hundreds  of  small  Arabian  horses,  just  landed  from  ships 
arrived  from  the  Red  Sea  and  the  gulf  of  Persia.  Palan- 
keens, of  course  innumerable,  might  be  seen  traversing 
the  field,  across  the  path  of  native  hackaries,  and  fifty 
vehicles  of  which  I  then  knew  not  the  names,  and  still 
know  them  not.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  immense 
crowd,  however,  were  on  foot;  and  I  felt  almost  bewilder- 
ed as  I  passed  and  repassed  amongst  them,  watched  their 
dresses  and  gestures,  and  listened  to  their  various  tongues. 
When  I  bethought  me,  moreover,  of  the  singular  political 
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circumstances  wliicli  llud  combined  to  bring  togctller 
such  a  diversitied  multitude,  from  every  corner  of  the 
globe,  to  worship  strange  gods,  to  live  happy  and  free, 
and  to  enjoy  their  wealth  in  peace  and  security  under  the 
guns  of  an  English  fortress,  twelve  thousand  miles  from 


home,  I  scarcely  knew  liow  to  contain  the  expression  of 
wonder  whicli  this  novel  and  brilliant  scene  was  so  well 
calculated  to  inspire. 

1  have  only  once  more  to  repeat,  that  he  who  wish 
see  all,  or  nearly  all,  which  the  eastern  world  atFords,  that 
is  characteristic  in  the  dress,  language,  or  manners,  of  the 
Asiatic  nations,  in  the  shortest  time,  and  at  the  least 
pense  of  money  or  trouble,  has  only  to  make  a  rut 
Bombay;  and  if  on  arriving  there  lie  be  not  gratified  far 
beyond  his  expectations,  he  must — to  use  the  comi 
phrase — be  very  hard  to  please. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


-rANORAMAS  OF  INDIA. 

No  one  is  long  at  Bombay  before  making  a  run  to 
Elephanta.  I  remember  it  was  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
though  1  could  get  no  one  to  accompany  me,  which  I 
was  secretly  very  glad  of,  that  I  slipped  away  from  a 
party,  hired  a  bunder-boat,  and,  aided  by  a  fresh  wind 
from  the  south,  skimmed  up  the  harbour,  dashed  stem  on 
the  beach,  and  landed  just  below  the  spot  where  stood, 
but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  no  longer  stands,  the  huge  stone 
elephant  from  whence  the  island,  in  our  nomenclature, 
has  derived  its  title.  This  island,  which  is  called  by  the 
natives  CJara-poori,  or  Place  of  Caves,  from  two  words 
in  the  Mahratta  language,  lies  exactly  six  miles  from 
Bombay  castle,  and  five  from  the  main  shore  of  India  ; 
it  is  between  three  and  four  miles  in  circumference,  and 
is  composed  of  two  long  hills,  with  a  narrow  and  thickly- 
wooded  valley  running  between  them. 

The  elei»hant  stood  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
to  the  right  of  tlie  landing  place,  on  the  side  of  one  of 
the  hills  above  mentioned,  and  not  far  from  a  ruined  Por- 
tuguese edifice.  Nothing  could  be  more  rudely  sculp- 
tured than  this  figure,  which  possessed  none  of  the  grace- 
fulness of  the  living  elephant,  though  in  .some  of  the 
sculptures  in  the  cave  temples  of  India  that  character  is 
exceedingly  well  preserved.  I  was  in  much  too  great  a 
hurry  at  my  first  visit  to  think  of  measuring  or  drawing 
this  singular  specimen  of  ancient  Hindoo  art ;  but  about 
a  year  afterwards,  in  company  with  Mr.  William  Erskine, 
of  Bombay,  corojilcte  sets  of  measurements  of  all  his  di- 
mensions were  made,  and  I  also  took  a  sketch  of  the 
figure,  theij  almost  totterii)g  to  its  fall.  The  wood  cut 
here  inserted  Is  from  a  drawing  made  on  the  spot,  and, 
though  slight,  it  conveys  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  form 
and  proportions  of  this  celebrated  figure.  Some  of  the 
dinjensions  which  we  took  are  also  given. 


Length  from  the  forehead  to  the  tail  13     2 

Height  of  the  head 7     4 

Circumference  at  the  height  of  the 

shoulders 35     5 

Circumference  round  the  four  legs  .  33     0 

Breadth  of  the  back 8     0 

Girth  of  the  body 20     0 

Length  of  the  legs,  from  .""j  ft.  to  .  .  GO 
Circumference  of  ditto,  from  6  feet 

3  inches  to 7     7 

Length  of  the  supporter  ....  22 
Length  of  the  tail  (not  seen  in  the 

above  sketch) 7     9 

Length  of  the  trunk 7  10 

Remains  of  the  riglit  tusk  .     .     .  Oil 
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In  September  1S14,  belbre  I  left  India,  the  head  and 
neck  dropped  oif,  and  the  body  shortly  afterwards  sunk 
down  to  the  earth  ;  so  that,  I  iear,  all  traces  of  our  old 
and  much  respected  friend  will  by  this  time  have  disap- 
peared. For  the  sake  of  those  who  take  an  interest 
these  things,  I  am  glad  we  bestirred  ourselves  in  time, 
and  that  quite  as  minute  an  account  as  can  be  desired  of 
the  Elephant,  in  all  his  bearings,  is  faithfully  recorded  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  transactions  of  the  Bombay  Lite- 
rary Society. 

Captain  Pyke,  who  wrote  in  1712,  exactly  a  hundred 
years  before  our  visit,  mentions  that  the  Elephant 

r  one  upon  him  ;  and  Anijuetil  describes  the 
young  elephant  as  still  existing  in  1760.  Niebulir  ob 
serves,  in  1764,  that  the  Elephant  had  on  its  back  some 
thing  vyhich  age  had  worn  so  much  that  it  had  become 
possible  to  distinguish  what  it  was.  1  perceive  it 
asserted  in  a  note  of  mine  to  Mr.  Erskine's  account,  that 
in  1813  the  small  figure  on  the  top  could  not  have  been 

an  elephant,  but  may  have  been  a  tiger  !     T ..  ..,, 

that  the  fewer  and  more  indistinct  the  data  we  possess, 
the  more  confidently  we  often  pronounce  upon  a  dubious 
fact. 

After  paying  my  respects  to  this  celebrated  .Igure, 
set  oflf  as  fast  as  I  could  run,  to  save  the  little  dayligli 
that  was  left ;  for  the  sun  had  set  before  we  reached  the 
island,  and  I  was  anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  caves 
The  panting  guide  toiled  after  me  in  vain,  and  1  had 
well  nigh  lost  myself  in  the  jungle  from  the  extremity  of 
patience  to  secure  at  least  one  glance  at  the  stn. 
pendous  wonder  which  I  knew  to  be  close  at  hand.  As 
scampered  along,  a  curious  species  of  delusion  came 
over  me,  which  I  have  experienced  on  several  other  oc- 
not  altogether  dissimilar.  I  allude  to  those 
agitating  moments  when  one  is  on  the  very  edge  of  a 
discovery,  and  just  about  to  witness  in  reality  something 
■-pon  which  the  mind's  eye  has  so  long  rested  that  its 
imaginative  character  has  almost  gained  the  ascendency 
our  belief  over  its  actual  existence.  Under  snch  fan- 
tastic circumstances  I  have  often  become  half  afraid  that 
some  accident  was  still  to  occur  to  interfere  with  the  ac 
mplishment  of  a  purpose  so  long  and  ardently  sought 
after  ;  and  have  felt  as  if  some  magical  process  were  in 
action  to  carry  the  whole  scene  out  of  reach. 

I  remember,  in  partieulor,  three  other  occasions  when 
very  strong  presentiment  of  this  distracting  nature 
haunted  my  mind,  and  rendered  the  period  which  pre- 
ceded  the  events  any  thing  but  agreeable. 

When  summoned  to  Bonaparte's  ante-chamber,  and 

told  that  "  in  two  or  three  minutes  the  Emperor  Napoleon 

I  give  me  an  audience,"  this  tormenting  feeling 

came  fully  into  play.     While  waiting  in  this  apartment, 

and  listening  to  the  creak  of  the  mighty  monarch's  shoes, 

held   my  breafJi  till  I  was  well  nigh  suffocated,  and 

trembled  with  a  sort  of  dread  that  some  untoward  event 

would  yet  spring  up  to  stand  between  me  and  a  sight  of 

had  been  so  long  the  foremost  man  of  all  the 

I  was  less  fortunate  the  next  time,  when  under  the 
ifluence  of  a  similar  dread  of  being  thwarted  in  my  wish, 
had  always  a  vehement  desire  to  see  and  converse  with 
Lord  Byron ;  and  on  being  seized  with  an  ague  at  Venice 
'  818, 1  solicited  and  received  the  benefit  of  his  friendly 
;es.     But  even  then,  when  in  communication  witli 
by  notes  and  messages,  I  had  a  strong  feeling  that 
as  never  to  be  gratified  by  a  sight  of  the  noble  poet 
himself.     I  once  actually  heard  his  voice  in  the  neigh- 
bouring apartment,  but  was  too  unwell  to  admit  him  to 
or  even  to  raise  my  head.     Still,  I  made  cer- 
tain that,  after  all,  I  was  to  be  disappointed — and  so  it 
proved. 

third  occasion  was  that  of  Niagara  ;  and  I  re- 
member quite  well  having  a  still  stranger  fancy  perplcx- 
:  me  then.     I  had  an  idea,  very  vague  of  course,  and 
y  floating  about  in  my  brain  in  the  most  evanescent 
stylo  possible,  that  although  ten  minutes  would  suflSce  to 
bring  the  cataract  in  sight,  I  might  perhaps  not  live  long 
gh  to  see  it!     In  my  anxiety  to  secure  the  first 
possible  glimpse,  I  gave  my  neeU  a  twist  by  stretching 
■    and  bending  it  out  of  the  window  of  the  carriage,  as 
e  drove  along  the  top  of  the  perpendicular  bank,  over, 
hanging  the  river  below  the  falls. 

The  caves  of  Elephanta,  indeed,  have  hardly  preten- 
ns  to  stand  in  the  same  group  of  wonders  witli  thope 
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an  the  boil  with  curiosity  in  all  that  related  to  the 
world.  Neither  did  I  find  this  high  fever  of 
ism  ever  subside  while  on  the  spot,  or  indeed 
since.  On  the  contrary,  the  taste  for  Asiatic  wonders 
gained  fresh  accessions  with  every  new  gratification,  till 
at  times  I  almost  fancied  I  must  have  been  struck  by 
that  wild  calenture  of  the  brain  caused  by  the  vertical  ' 
rays  of  the  tropical  sun,  which  seems  to  turn  the  open 
sea  into  such  bcaulilul  green  fields  and  fruited  gardens, 
that  the  enchanted  seaman  is  with  difficulty  prevented 
from  leaping  overboard. 

However  this  may  be,  I  am  persuaded  the  unhappy 
guide  who  accompanied  me  into  the  great  cave  at  Ele- 
phanta thought  me  utterly  bewitched.  At  all  events,  he 
speedily  made  a  side  move  towards  the  opening,  so  as  to 
secure  his  retreat,  and  there  stood,  with  his  arms  folded 
on  his  breast,  the  Eastern  attitude  of  respect,  gazing  with 
a  mixture  of  fear  and  astonishment  at  the  antics  I  cut, 
and  the  vehement  shouts  I  sent  forth  on  first  getting 
sight  of  the  gigantic  triple  head  which  forms  the  principal 
teature  in  this  prodigious  temple. 

As  the  night  was  falling  rapidly,  I  could  make  no 
sketches,  nor  take  any  measuremenls  of  consequence. 
,  therefore,   merely   satisfied   myself  that  the  distance 
rom  the  top  of  the  nose  to  the  bottom  of  the  chin  of  the 
entre  head  was  three  feet  and  two  inches,  and  that  the 
ingth  of  the  nose  was  one  foot  seven  inches  and  a  half. 
I  also  spanned  several  of  the  columns  ;  and  easily  ascer- 
tained the  height  of  the  roof,  by  inea.is  of  a  pole,  to  be 
bout  sixteen  feet.     1  then  scampered  round  the  diflTerent 
compartments,  or  chapels,  into  which  the  cave  is  divided, 
till  it  was  almost  pitch  dark,  and,  at  last,  tugged  myself 
away  from  a  scene  which,  nearly  as  much  as  any  I  think 
have  ever  beheld,  filled  up  the  expectations  previously 
formed  of  it.     It  is  quile  true,  that  nothing  I  now  saw 
bore  the  smallest  reseinbli.nee  to  what  I  had  been  led  to 
expect  from  the  numerous  accounis  I  had  read ;  but  as 
the  whole  was  much  more  interesting  than  had  been 
looked  for,  there  could  be  no  reasonable  complaint  on 
that  score.     I  had  seen  quite  enough  to  show  that  there 
y  good  days'  work  before  me,  and  came  away 
fully  resolved  to  return  next  morning,  to  devote  myself 
xclusively  to  the  cave,  to  cut  all  society,  and  even  to 
ive  up  the  various  objects  of  high  and  exciting  interest 
onneeted  with  the  famine  at  Bombay;  in  short,  to  Ibrgct 
very  other  thing  but  the  c.ives  of  Elephanta. 
How  little  can  we  reckon  upon  such  resolutions !     It 
was  hardly  possible  that  any  man  could  be  more  in  earn- 
'  yet  it  was  upwards  of  a  year 
afterwards  before  I  again  entered  the  cave,  with  wliich  I 
had   been  so  much  enchanted  as  to  swear  I  would  not 
forsake  it !     The  real  truth  is — and  this  1  have  learned 
by  much  actual  experience  in  every  quarter  of  the  world 
t  the  social  living  interests  of  good  company,  and 
utual  communications  of  friendship  between  man 
and  man,  are,  to  my  mind  at  least,  vastly  more  attractive 
than  the  most  curious  objects  of  the  inanimate  world. 
'  would  almost  back  a  pleasant  dinner-party,  or  a  promis- 
ng   ball,  against  the  greatest  natural  wonder,  or  even 
irtificial  curiosity,  that  art  or  nature  ever  turned  out  of 

It  must  be  owned,  that  of  all  the  lions  of  India,  there 
3  few  to  compare  with  the  cave  temples  of  Elephanta, 
which,  from  lying  within  less  than  one  hour's  sail  of  the 
town  of  Bombay,  form   the  scene  of  many  a  pleasure- 
party,  a  circumstance  which  ought  to  add  considerably 
to  the  recommendation  I  have  already  given,  that  any 
ishing  to  behold  at  a  glance  all  the  wonders  of 
he  East,  should  select  Bombay  rather  than  any  other 
place.     "The  island  of  Elephanta  lies  only  a  few  milea 
rther  up  the  harbour  than  the  spot  where  the  ships 
anchor  off  the  fort ;  and  as  large  and  commodious  boats, 
covered  with  awnings,  arc  to  be  had  at  a  minute's  warn- 
ng,  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  transport  one's  self  from 
the  midst  of  the  European  society  of  the  presidency,  or 
from  the  bustle  of  the  crowded  native  bazaar,  into  the 
plete  solitude.     As  the  island  is  not  inhabited, 
the  traveller  finds  himself  at  once  undisturbed  amidst 
of  the  oldest  and  most  curious,  or,  at  all  events, 
most  striking  remains  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the 
Hindoos,  which  are  any  where  to  be  met  with.     The 
ff'ect,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  considerably  augmented  by 
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the  unusual  abruptness  of  the  cliangc  fioni  a  scene  of 
such  particular  bustle  to  another  of  entire  stilhicss. 
There  are  many  points  of  intrinsic  loc:,!  interest  about 
Elephanta  which  rank  it  very  higli  in  tiic  scale  of  curi- 
osity ;  yet  it  is  one  of  those  wonders  which,  aUhougli  it 
may  far  exceed  in  interest  what  we  expect,  necessarily 
baffles  anticipation.  No  drawing  can  represent  it.  Even 
a  panorama,  whicli,  in  tlie  case  of  Niagara,  I  am  con- 
vinced miglit  convey  to  European  senses  most  of  the 
wonders  of  tlie  great  American  cataract,  could  make 
nothing  of  Elephanta.  The  only  device  that  could  give 
a  just  conception  of  the  form,  size,  colour,  and  so  on,  of 
these  caves,  would  be  a  model  of  the  full  dimensions, 
similar  to  what  Belzoni  exliiblted  of  a  mummy  pit  in 
Egypt.  But  even  sucli  a  gigantic  work  as  the  model 
supposed,  though  it  might  entertain  some  foliis,  would 
prove  but  a  poor  speculation,  I  suspect,  in  London.  Not 
two  persons  in  every  ten  thousand  of  those  who  daily 
pass  Charing  Cross  ever  heard  of  this  wonderful  cave; 
and  if  seduced  into  the  show  by  the  familiar  influence 
of  the  name  Elephanta,  they  would  probably  expect  to 
see  their  old  friend  of  Exeter  'Change  swallowing  a 
bushel  of  rice  at  a  mouthful,  or  picking  up  a  needle  with 
his  trunk. 

Even  were  such  a  model,  or  exact  copy  of  Elephanta 
to  be  examined  by  a  person  who  really  cared  about  such 
things,  and  had  heard  so  much  of  the  caves  as  to  be  in- 
terested in  their  details,  the  model  would  of  necessity  fail 
to  produce  on  his  mind  the  full  effect  of  seeing  the  ori- 
ginal on  the  spot.  The  associations  of  place,  and  other 
circumstances,  such  as  climate,  scenery,  and  historical 
recollections,  perhaps  constitute  the  greater  portion  of 
such  interest.  What  could  the  rattle  of  carriages  out- 
side the  brick  walls  containing  a  panorama  of  Elephanta 
furnish  to  tlie  imagination,  compared  to  the  rustling  of 
the  monsoon  through  the  branches  of  the  mangoe,  the 
banana,  and  the  tamarind,  or  high  aloft  amongst  the 
cocoa-nuts,  and  tlie  flickering  fan-shaped  leaves  of  the 
brab-tree  !  What  ideas  of  time  and  place  would  be  sug- 
gested by  the  presence  of  six  or  eight  families  of  sober 
citizens,  with  tlieir  attendant  swarms  of  little  holyday 
cockneys,  from  the  schools  of  Putney  and  Pentonville, 
compared  to  tlie  bright  fancies  conjured  up  by  tlie  glow 
of  an  Indian  landscape,  and  the  presence  of  numerous 
groups  of  Hindoos  scattered  on  the  grass,  under  the 
shade  of  some  broad-leaved  plantain,  or,  more  appropriate 
still, 

"  Reposing  from  the  noon-tide  sultriness. 
Couched  among  fallen  columns," 
of  the  great  temple  once  held  so  sacred  by  every  wor- 
shipper of  Shiva  and  Shakti,  though  now  desecrated,  and 
half  destroyed  by  the  rude   hands  of  their  heretical  con 
querors. 

But  although  it  be  utterly  hopeless  to  gain  a  just  idcE 
of  Elephanta  by  otiier  means  than  an  actual  visit,  I  must 
not  be  understood  as  saying  any  thing  to  depreciate 
panoramas  of  objects  which  fall  within  the  range  of  that 
stupendous  branch  of  the  art.  These  paintings,  are,  in 
fact,  the  greatest  possible  allies  to  a  traveller  in  his  de- 
scriptions :  witness  the  beautiful  representation  of  Mad- 
ras now  exhibiting  in  London,  and  painted  by  Mr. 
William  Daniell,  an  artist  who,  from  long  residence  in  the 
East,  has  acquired  the  habit  of  feeling  his  subject  so 
thoroughly,  that  the  power  of  expressing  it  seems  a  sort 
of  instinct.  I  certainly  never  beheld  any  tiling  compar- 
able to  the  taste  and  fidelity  with  whicli  all  tliat  is  cha- 
racteristic of  Indian  climate  and  scenery  in  general,  and 
of  the  Madras  variety  of  it  in  particular,  not  forgetting 
the  magnificent  surf,  has  been  preserved  in  this  exquisite 
panorama.  It  is  very  mortifying  to  think  that  in  a  few 
months  this  master-piece,  in  its  way,  will  be  painted 
over,  and  lost  for  ever.  It  is  nearly  hopeless,  indeed,  to 
expect  that  another  such  painter  of  oriental  scenery  as 
Daniell  shall  start  up  in  our  day  ;  and  even  if  he  did,  it 
might  not  suit  his  views  to  paint  panoramas. 

If  the  India  House  possessed  a  circular  room  of  ade- 
quate dimensions,  it  would  be  well  wortliy  of  their  mag- 
nificent style  of  doing  things,  to  rescue  and  fix  up  this 
painting  of  Madras,  in  evidence  to  future  times  of  the 
splendour  of  their  rule  in  these  days.  Is  there  no  rich 
old  Indian,  or  nobleman,  or  wealthy  patron  of  the  fine 
arts  in  this  country,  who  might  be  tempted  to  step  for- 
ward to  snatch  from  destruction  a  work  of  the  highest 
order  of  excellence,  and  calculated  to  live  for  centuries, 
but  which,  merely  for  the  value  of  the  base  canvass  on 
which  it  is  drawn,  will  ere  long  be  daubed  over  to  form 
a  ground  for  another  picture  ?* 


FRAGMENTS  OF  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


*  Since  the   above  observations  were  written,  I  have 
learned  with  great  satisfaction,  from  the  distinguished 
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As  soon  as  the  Volage  was  refitted,  and  her  crew  re- 
freshed, after  our  voyage  from  England  of  four  months 
and  a  half,  we  sailed  from  Bombay  to  the  southward 
along  the  western  coast  of  India  ;  and  having  rounded 
Ceylon,  at  the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of  wiiich.  Point 
de  Gallc,  where  we  merely  touched  to  land  the  govern, 
or's  despatches,  we  hauled  up  to  the  northward,  and,  af- 
ter twelve  days'  passage,  sailed  into  the  beautiful  harbour 
of  Trincomalee.  There,  to  my  great  joy,  we  found  the 
commander-in-chief.  Sir  Samuel  Hood ;  who,  to  my  still 
greater  joy,  communicated  that  a  vacancy  had  been  kept 
open  for  nie  in  his  flag-ship,  the  Illustrious.  In  a  few 
minutes  my  traps  were  packed  up,  iny  commission  made 
out,  and  I  had  the  honour  and  the  happiness  of  hailing 
myself  a  professional  follower  of  one  of  the  first  officers 
in  Jiis  majesty's  service.  It  is  true,  I  was  only  fifth  lieu- 
tenant of  the  ship,  and  not  even  fifth  on  the  admiral's 
list  for  promotion;  for  I  came  after  a  number  of  old  offi- 
cers who  had  served  under  Sir  Samuel  for  many  loiig 
years  of  patient,  or  rather  impatient  expectation.  But 
my  first  and  grand  purpose  was  attained,  viz.  that  of  get- 
ting fairly  into  the  line  of  promotion ;  and  for  a  time  I 
did  not  fret  much,  or  consider  myself  the  most  ill-used 
man  in  the  service,  merely  because  my  chance  of  ad- 
vancement was  very  small,  and  remote. 

In  capstans  and  otlier  machines,  there  is  a  mechani- 
cal device  with  which  every  person  is  acquainted,  term- 
ed  a  pall  or  catch,  by  which  the  work  gained  by  the  ef- 
fort last  made  shall  be  secured,  and  the  machine  prevent- 
ed from  turning  back  again.  Something  of  this  kind 
takes  place  in  life,  particularly  in  naval  life ;  and  happy  i 
the  officer  who  hears  the  pall  of  his  fortunes  play  "  click 
click  !"  as  he  rapfdly  spins  up  to  the  highest  stations  in  hi 
profession.  Proportionately  deep  is  the  despair  of  the 
poor  wretch  who,  after  struggling  and  tugging  wit' 
his  might  at  the  weary  windlass  of  his  hopes,  can  r 
bring  it  quite  far  enough  round  to  hear  the  joyous  si 
of  the  pall  dropping  into  its  birth  !  I  well  remember 
most  of  these  important  moments  of  my  own  life;  a 
could  readily  describe  the  different  sensations  to  which 
their  successive  occurrence  gave  rise,  from  the  startling 
hour  (thirty  years  ago)  when  my  father  first  told  me  that 
my  own  request  was  now  to  be  granted,  for  on  the  very 
next  day  I  was  to  go  to  sea — up  to  that  instant  when  the 
still  more  important  and  awful  announcement  met  my 
ear,  "  Those  wiiom  God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man 
put  asunder  I" 

Nothing  perhaps  more  distinctly  cliaracteriscs 
than  the  different  manner  in  which  they  behave  on  these 
occasions.  One  person  acquiring  fresh  spirits  from  the 
consciousness  of  so  much  of  his  fortunes  being  secured, 
plants  his  foot  more  firmly  on  the  deck,  and  grasping 
the  handspike  anew,  springs  aloft  to  command  by  a  '" 
more  vigorous  effort  of  his  strength,  the  next  revolution 
of  the  windlass ;  while  another  man,  similarly  circum 
stanced,  remains  content  with  the  first  step  gained.  It 
is  wrong,  liowever,  to  say  that  he  remains  content,  for 
there  is  no  contentment  in  the  sluggishness  with  which 
he  waits  till  some  one  helps  him  to  accomplish  that  pur. 
pose  which  he  has  not  energy  enough  to  attempt  single 
handed.  In  two  words  :  the  classes  of  people  we  arc 
speaking  of  may  be  divided  into  those  who  know  how  tc 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  within  their  reach, 
and  those  who  will  not,  or,  at  all  events,  wlio  do  not. 
screw  up  their  courage  to  the  sticking-plaee  alluded  to. 
There  is  a  charming  sea-song  by  Dibdin  (that  prince  of 
nautical  minstrels  !)  one  part  of  wliieh  often  came  to  my 
aid  in  seasons  of  professional  despondency  : 
"  So  I  seized  the  capstan-bar 
Like  a  true-hearted  tar. 
And  in  spite  of  sighs  and  tears  sung  out,  Yo  heave  ho." 

"  It  is  easy  to  be  cheerful  when  one  is  successful," 
says  a  liigh  autliority  ;  and  there  are  "  icw  people  who 
are  not  good-natured  when  they  liave  nothing  to  cross 
them,"  says  another  equally  profound  recorder  of  com- 
mon-places ;  but  the  secret  of  good  fortune  seems  to  lie 
far  less  in  making  the  most  of  favourable  incidents,  or  in 
submitting  manfully  to  disastrous  ones,  than  in  studying 
how  to  fill  up  to  advantage  the  long  intervals  between 
these  great  epochs  in  our  lives.  Perhaps,  therefore,  there 
point  of  duty  which  affords  more  scope  for  the  talents 


t  himself,  that  although  for  the  present  lie  has  taken 
down  the  Panorama  of  Madras,  he  has  no  intention  of 
painting  any  thing  else  over  it,  but  hopes,  ere  long,  to 
exhibit  it  in  a  situation  more  easy  of  access  than  it  has 
hitherto  occupied. 


of  a  superior  than  the  useful  and  cheerful  employment 
of  the  heads  and  hands  of  his  officers  and  people  during 
those  trying  periods  of  inaction  which  occur  in  every 
service.  Sir  Samuel  Hood  possessed  this  faculty  in  a 
wonderful  degree,  as  he  not  only  kept  us  all  busy  when 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  but  contrived  to  make  us 
hapiiy  and  contented,  though  some  of  our  prospects 
were  poor  enough  in  all  conscience.  My  own,  for  ex- 
ample ;  for  I  was  placed  at  the  tip  of  the  tail  of  his  long 
string  of  private  followers  ;  and  when  the  admiralty  list 
came  out,  on  which  I  had  built  so  many  beautiful  cas- 
tles in  the  air,  my  poor  name  was  not  upon  it  at  all.  I 
had  not  expected  to  be  first  or  second,  or  even  third; 
fourth  I  had  reckoned  upon  as  possible  ;  fifth  as  proba- 
ble ;  sixth  as  certain ;  so  that  my  horror  and  disappoint- 
ment were  excessive  when  this  kindest  of  commanders- 
in-chief  broke  to  me  the  fatal  news,  in  the  following  cha- 
racteristic manner. 

A  telegraphic  signal  had  been  made  from  the  flag-staff 
at  the  admiral's  house  to  the  ship,  in  these  words : 

"  Send  Mr.  Hall  on  shore,  with  a  crow-bar,  two  pick- 
axes, and  two  spades." 

All  the  way  to  the  landing-place  I  puzzled  myself  with 
thinking  what  on  earth  eoufd  be  the  object  of  these  tools  ; 
little  dreaming,  good  easy  lieutenant !  that  I  was  so 
soon  to  dig  the  grave  of  my  own  hopes.  The  admiral 
received  me  at  tlie  door  with  his  coat  off;  and  holding 
out  his  remaining  hand  (his  right  arm  was  shot  away 
in  action,)  he  squeezed  mine  with  even  more  than  his 
wonted  kindness. 

"  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  with  some  impatience,'* 
he  said,  "  to  be  present  at  the  hunt  after  a  white  ant's 
nest,  a  sort  of  thing  I  know  you  like.  These  rogues,  the 
Termites  bellicosi,  as  I  find  the  naturalists  call  them, 
have  made  their  way  into  the  house ;  and  having  carried 
their  galleries  up  the  v;alls  and  along  the  roof,  have  come 
down  in  great  force  upon  a  trunk  of  clothes,  which  they 
would  have  destroyed  entirely  before  night  had  I  not 
caught  sight  of  them.  Now  let  us  to  work  ;  for  I  pro- 
pose to  rip  up  the  floor  of  the  verandah,  in  order  to  fol- 
low their  passages  and  galleries  till  I  reach  their  nest,  if 
it  be  a  mile  off;  won't  this  be  a  glorious  piece  of  ser- 
vice?" exclaimed  the  admiral,  as  he  warmed  himself  by 
anticipating  the  chase.  He  could  hardly  have  been 
more  delighted,  I  am  persuaded,  had  he  been  giving  or- 
ders for  a  fleet  under  his  command  to  bear  down  upon 
the  enemy's  line.  Of  course  I  failed  not  to  feign  or  feel 
the  enthusiasm  of  my  commander-in-chief— a  little  of 
both,  perhaps ;  for  the  utmost  possible,  or  even  conceiva- 
ble, familiarity  of  an  admiral,  will  scarcely  ever  crack 
the  ice  of  a  lieutenant's  reserve  in  his  commander-in- 
chief's  presence.  We  may  cherish  and  obey  him,  as 
much,  or  more,  than  any  wife  ever  did,  or  promised  to 
do,  her  spouse ;  but  I  never  yet  saw  a  naval  man,  in  uni- 
form or  in  plain  clothes,  on  shore  or  afloat,  sober  or  merry, 
that  could,  even  in  appearance,  bring  himself  to  take  a 
liberty  with  one  who,  in  times  past — no  matter  how 
long — had  once  been  his  commanding  officer.  This 
truth  is  doubly,  tiebly  true  at  moments  of  actual  service  ; 
and  though  Sir  Samuel  was  all  smiles  and  favour,  stand- 
ing without  his  coat  in  the  verandah  with  a  crow-bar  in 
his  grasp,  his  bare  breast  and  single  arm  exposed  naked 
to  the  sea-breeze,  tlien  just  beginning  to  puff  at  intervals 
over  (he  low,  red-hot  isthmus  or  neck  of  land  between 
the  inner  harbour  and  the  eastern  beach,  I  could  not 
venture  to  do  more  than  bow,  and  say  I  was  much 
obliged  to  him  for  having  so  considerately  thought  of  me 
at  such  a  moment. 

"Oh!"  cried  he,  apparently  recollecling  himself,  "but 
1  have  something  else  to  show  you,  or  rather  to  tell  you, 
for  I  must  not  show  it  to  you ;  though  I  fear  it  will  not 
please  you  quite  so  much  as  the  prospect  of  a  white  ant 
hunt.  Here,  Gigna,"  called  the  admiral  to  his  steward, 
who  stood  by  with  a  tea-kettie  of  hot  water  ready  to  pour 
over  the  ants,  "  put  away  that  aff"air,  which  we  shall  not 
require  this  half  hour  yet;  and  hold  this  crow-bar  while 
I  step  into  the  office  with  Mr.  Hall." 

"  It  is  of  no  use  to  mince  the  matter,"  said  the  veteran, 
shutting  the  door,  and  turning  to  me  with  somewhat  of 
the  air  wliich  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  put  on,  had 
he  been  instructed  from  home  to  tell  me  that  one  or  both 
my  parents  were  dead  ;  "  it  is  no  use  to  conceal  the  fact 
from  you;  but  here  is  the  admiralty  list,  just  come  to 
my  hands,  and  your*  name,  in  spite  of  all  you  tell  me  of 
promises,  verbal  and  written,  is  not  on  it  !" 

Had  the  admiral  fired  one  of  the  flag-ship's  thirty-two 
pounders,  double-shotted,  down  my  throat,  he  could  not 
have  demolished  more  completely  my  bodily  frame-work 
than  this  fatal  announcement  shattered  to  pieces  the 
gilded  crockery-ware  of  my  fondest  hopes.  All  the  gay 
visions  of  command,  and  power,  and  independence,  in 
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which  I  liad  induio^ed  my  fancy  during  the  voyage, 
vanished  like  the  shadows  of  a  dream  1  faiu  would  reeail 
but  could  not.  I  stood  at  first  quite  stupified,  and  can 
remember  nothing  that  passed  for  some  minutes.  As  I 
recovered  my  scattered  senses,  however,  I  recollect  gazing 
at  the  anchorage  from  the  open  window  of  the  Admiralty 
House,  near  which  we  stood.  The  flag-ship  tlien  lay 
just  off  Osnaburgh  Point,  with  her  ensign,  or,  as  it  used 
to  be  called  in  old  books,  her  ancient,  the  "meteor  flag  of 
England,"  dropped  in  the  calm,  so  perpendicularly  from 
the  gaff  end,  that  it  looked  like  a  rope  more  than  a  flag; 
while  its  reilection,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ship  herself, 
with  every  mast,  yard,  and  line  of  the  rigging,  seemed, 
as  it  were,  engraved  on  the  surface  of  the  tranquil  pool, 
as  distinctly  as  if  anotlier  vessel  had  actually  been  in- 
verted and  placed  beneath.  I  have  seldom  witnessed  so 
complete  a  calm.  The  sea-breeze,  with  which  the  shore 
had  been  refreshed  for  twenty  minutes,  had  not  as  yet 
found  its  way  into  tlie  recesses  of  the  inner  harbour, 
which,  take  it  all  in  all,  is  one  of  the  snuggest  and  raos 
beautiful  coves  in  the  world.  And  such  is  the  commodi 
ous  nature  of  this  admirable  port,  that  even  the  lUustri 
ous,  though  a  large  74  gun  ship,  rode  at  anchor  in  perfect 
security,  within  a  very  few  yards  of  the  beach,  which  at 
that  spot  is  quite  steep-to,  and  is  wooded  down  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  water.  I  gazed  for  some  minutes,  almost 
unconsciously,  at  this  quiet  scene,  so  different  from  tliat 
which  was  boUing  and  babbling  in  my  own  distracted 
breast,  and  swelling  up  with  indignation  against  s 
my  truest  friends  at  liome,  whom  I  had  such  good 
to  believe  had  either  betrayed  or  neglected  mc,  i: 
all  sorts  of  promises. 

In  the  midst  of  my  reverie — which  the  kind-hearted 
admiral   did  not  interrupt — I  observed    the  wind  just 
touch  the  drooping  flag  ;   but  the  air  was  so  light  and 
transient,  that  it  merely  produced  on  it  a  gentle  motion 
from  side  to  side,  like  that  of  a  pendulum,   imitated 
the  mirror  beneath,  which  lay  as  yet  totally  unbroken  liv 
the  sea-breeze.     Presently  the  whole  miglity  fla_ 
faint    struggle    or  two,  gradually  unfolded   itself,   and, 
buoyed  up  by  the  new-born  gale,  spread  far  beyond 
gallant  linc-of-battle  ship's  stern,  and  waved  gracefully 
over  the  harbour.     It  is  well  known  to  nice  observers  of 
the  human  mind,  that  the  strangest  fancies  of\en  come 
into  the  thouglits  at  a  moment  when  we  might  least 
pect  them  ;   and  though,  assuredly,  I  was  not  then  i 
very  poetical  or  imaginative  humour,  I  contrived  to  shape 
out  of  the  inspiring  scene  I  was  looking  upon,  a  fig 
to  soothe  my  disappointed  spirit.     As  I   saw  the  ens 
uncurl  itself  to  the  wind,  I  said   internally,  "  If  I  have 
but  life,  and  health,  and  opportunity,  I  trust  —for  all  the 
the  bitterness  of  this  disappointment — 1  shall  yet  contrive 
to  unfold,  in  like  manner,  the  flag  of  my  own  fortunes 
to  the  world." 

Just  as  this  magnanimous  thought  crossed  my  mind's 
eye,  tlie  admiral  placed  his  hand  so  gently  on  my  shoul- 
der that  the  pressure  would  not  have  liurt  a  fly,  and  said, 
in  a  cheerful  tone,  "  Never  mind  this  mishap.  Master 
Hall ;  every  thing  will  come  right  in  time ;  and  if  you 
only  resolve  to  take  it  in  the  proper  and  manly  temper, 
it  may  even  prove  all  the  better  that  this  has  happened. 
Nothing  is  without  a  remedy  in  this  world  ;  and  I'll  do 
what  I  can  to  make  good  this  maxim  in  your  case.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  come  along,  and  help  me  to  ro 
out  these  rascally  white  ants.  Off  coat,  however,  if  y 
please  ;  for  we  shall  have  a  tough  job  of  it," 

It  cost  us  an  hour's  hard  work ;  for  we  had  to  rip  up 
the  planks  along  the  whole  of  the  verandah,  then  to  shape 
a  course  across  two  cellars,  or  godongs,  as  they  are  called 
in  the  East,  and  finally  the  traverses  of  these  singul: 
animals  obliged  us  to  cut  a  trench  to  the  huge  hillock  ( 
nest,  which  rose  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet  from  the 
ground,  in  numberless  shoots,  like  piimacles  round  the 
roof  of  a  Gothic  church.  We  might  have  attacked  them 
at  Jiead-quarters  in  the  first  instance,  had  we  wished  it  j 
but  the  admiral  chose  to  go  more  technically  to  work, 
and  to  sap  up  to  his  enemy  by  regular  approaches.  In 
this  way  we  had  the  means  of  seeing  the  principles 
upon  which  these  ants  proceed  in  securing  themselves  at 
every  step  of  their  progress  by  galleries  or  covered  ways, 
which,  though  extremely  feeble,  are  sufficiently  strong  to 
keep  off  the  attacks  of  every  otiier  kind  of  ant.  It  is 
curious  enough,  that  altliough  the  white  ant  be  the  most 
destructive  of  its  species,  it  is  said  to  be,  individually,  by 
far  the  w^cakest,  and  cannot  move  a  step  without  the 
artificial  protection  of  the  galleries  it  constructs  as  it  goes 
along  :  just  as  the  besiegers  of  a  fortification  secure  them- 
selves in  their  trenches  and  zigzags. 

We  now  brought  our  spades  into  play  ;  and  having  cut 
the  hill  across,  laid  open  the  secrets  of  these  most  curious 
of  all  the  ant  tribe.     At  last  we  reached  the  great  queen. 


ant,  the  mother  of  millions  of  her  race,  a  most  enormi 
personage  to  be  sure,  nearly  four  inches  long,  and 
thick  as  a  man's  finger,  with  a  head  not  bigger  than  that 
of  a  bee,  but  a  body  such  as  I  have  described,  filled  with 
cgg.s,  which  contiiuially  rolled  out   like  a  fluid 
reservoir.      Never  shall    I   forget  the  shout  of  rapture 
which  the  gallant  admiral  sent  over  half  the  harbour,  as 
he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  object  of  his  labour.* 

Tliere  are  some  men  who  go  about  every  thing  they  un, 
dertake  with  all  their  hearts  and  souls,  and  this  great  offi. 
cer  was  one  of  those.    He  did  nothing  by  halves  and  quar 
tcrs,  like  so  many  other  men.     The  greatest  deeds  of 
arms,  or  the  most  trivial  objects  of  passing  amusement, 
engrossed  his  whole  concentrated  attention  for  the  time. 
He  was  equally  in  earnest  when  holding  out  examples  of 
private  generosity,  or  lending  the  heartiest  and  kindest 
encouragement  even  to  the  least  distinguished  of  his  f  " 
lowers,  as  when  performing  acts  of  the  higJiest  pub 
spirit,  or  making  the  greatest  sacrifices  to  what  he  c( 
sidered  his  duty.     Every  thing,  in  short,  that  he  did, 
thought,  or  uttered,  bore  the  stamp  of  the  same  pecul 
impress   of  genuine  zeal.     So  eminently  exciting,   a 
even  fascinating,  was  this  truly  oQicer-like  conduct,  that 
even  those  who  had  served  under  him   the  longest  often 
wondered  at  the' extent  of  their  own  exerti 
roused  by  his  example,  and  were  led  almost  to  believe 
that  his  very  look  had  something  stimulating  in  it  which 
actually  gave  fresh  vigour  to  their  arms  as  well  as  to  their 
thoughts.     With  all  this,  he  was  the  gentlest  of  the  gen 
tic,  and  accomplished  all  he  undertook  without  apparent 
effort,  or  the  least  consciouseess  that  what  he  was  doing 
was  remarkable. 

I  remember  an  instance  of  his  skill  in  the  small  way 
One  morning,  near  the  spot  where  he  headed  the  storm 
ing-party  against  the  white  ants,  a  working  party  of  the 
crew  of  the  Illustrious  had  commenced  constructing 
wharf  before  the  dock-yard.  The  stones  of  which  this 
platform  or  landing-place  was  to  be  built  were,  by  Sii 
Samuel  Hood's  orders,  selected  of  very  large  dimensions 
so  much  so,  that  the  sailors  came  at  last  to  deal  with  t 
mass  of  rock  so  heavy,  that  their  combined  strengtl: 
proved  unequal  to  moving  it  beyond  a  few  inches  towaj-ds 
its  final  position  at  the  top  of  one  corner.  The  admiral 
sat  on  his  horse  looking  at  the  workmen  for  some  time, 
occasionally  laughing  and  occasionally  calling  out  direc- 
tions, which  the  baffled  engineers  could  by  no  means 
apply.  At  length  his  excellency  the  commander-in- 
chief  became  fidgety,  and  having  dismounted,  he 
tried  to  direct  them  in  detail  :  but  never  a  bit  would 
the  stone  budge,  l-'inally,  losing  all  patience,  he  leaped 
from  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  roared  out,  in  a  voice 
of  reproach  and  provocation,  "  Give  mc  the  crow- 
bar !"  Thus  armed,  he  pushed  the  officers  and  men  to 
the  right  and  lefl,  while  he  insisted  upon  having  the 
whole  job  to  himself,  literally,  single-handed.  He  first 
drove  the  claws  of  the  instrument  well  under  the  edge 
of  the  stone  tlien  placed  with  his  toe  a  small  iron  pin  on 
the  ground  under  the  bar  and  across  its  length,  to  act  as 
a  fulcrum,  or  shoulder.  When  all  things  were  carefully 
adjusted  to  his  mind,  he  slipped  his  hand  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  lever,  and  weighing  it  down,  gave  what  he 
called  "  life"  to  the  huge  stone,  which  just  before  half-a 
dozen  strong  men  had  not  been  able  to   disturb.     Sure 

ugh,  however,  it  now  moved,  though  only  about  half 

an  inch,  towards  its  intended  resting-place.      At  each 

hitch  of  the  bar,  tlie  rock  appeared  to  advance 

farther,  till,  after  five  or  six  similar  shifts,  it  was  finally 

lodged  in  the  station  prepared  for  it,  where,  I  doubt  not, 

0  this  day,  and  may  occupy  for  centuries 


I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  admiral  himself  was  de- 
ghted  with  his  triumph,  or  that  his  provocation  against 
the  men  subsided  at  each  successful  march  of  the  stone, 
till,  at  length,  when  the  operation  was  completed,  he 
flung  down  the  bar,  and  called  out  to  the  grinning  party, 
but  with  infinite  good  humour,  "  There  !  you  hay-making, 
tinkering,  tailoring  fellows,  that's  the  way  to  move  a 
stone — when  you  know  how  I" 

a  fact,  no  officer  I  have  ever  served  with,  belter 
lew  how,"  not  only  himself  to  do  every  thing  "that 
ht  become  a  man,"  but  how  to  stimulate  others  to  do 
ikewise;  or,  if  need  should  be,  as  in  this  instance  of  the 
corner-stone,  to  instruct  them  practically.  What  is  inte- 
resting, however,  and  still  more  important  in  every  way, 


ee  an  exceedingly  interesting  account  of  the  Tennes 
bellicosus,  or  white  ant,  in  Shaw's  Zoology,  vol.  vi.,  taken 
chiefly  from  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year 
1781. — Also  in  Rennie's  History  of  Insects,  republished 
by  Lilly,  Wait  &  Co.  of  Boston,  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining books  on  natural  history  in  the  language. — Ed. 


levcr  lost  sight  of  his  own  true  dignity,  or  weakened 
personal  or  his  official  authority,  by  any  such  eonde^ 
isions.  On  the  contrary,  both  appeared  only  to  be 
enhanced  by  familiarities  which  such  a  mind  alone  could 
safely  trust  itself  with,  and  which,  from  their  being  to- 
tally  devoid  of  affectation,  were  always  suitable  to  his 
character,  and  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  us  well 
persons  in  whose  favour  they  were  granted.  This  unre- 
served freedom  of  manner,  an  officer  less  gifted  by  nature, 
or  not  so  thoroughly  masterof  hisbusiness  in  all  its  branch- 
es, could  hardly  have  indulged  in;  but  in  Sir  Samuel 
Hood's  hands  it  became  an  instrument  of  great  import- 
ance, and  invariably  turned  the  heartiest  exertions  of 
every  oflicer  and  man  under  him  to  his  purpose,  which, 
I  need  scarcely  add,  was  synonymous  with  the  public 
good. 

The  loss  of  such  a  man  to  the  country  at  large,  and  to 
the  naval  service  in  particular,  was  in  many  respects 
irreparable ;  for  although  his  example  must  ever  dwell 
deeply  engraven  on  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  him 
personally,  he  carried  away  with  him  to  his  early  grave 
very  much  which  no  instruction  could  impart,  no  memory 
supply,  nor  indeed  any  eulogium  do  justice  to.  I  allude 
chiefly  to  that  rare  combination  of  talents  and  profes. 
sional  experience,  welded  together  by  the  highest  public 
spirit,  animated  to  useful  action  by  the  most  ardent  zeal 
which  perhaps  ever  possessed  an  officer. 

Fortunately  for  me,  however.  Sir  Samuel  Hood's  death 
did  not  occur  till  more  than  two  years  after  I  reached 
India.  Owing  to  his  kindness,  I  was  enabled  to  visit 
the  interior  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindoostan  on  two  differ- 
ent occasions,  and  likewise  to  perform  a  journey  of  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  on  the  island  of  Java.  Before 
touching  on  these  extensive  themes,  I  must  give  a  short 
account  of  an  alligator-hunt,  at  a  place  called  NcUivelley, 
near  Trincomalee,  got  up  for  the  admiral's  express 
amusement,  and  perlornied  by  a  corps  of  Malays  in  the 
British  service,  the  1st  Ceylon  regiment. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  September,  the 
party,  which  consisted  of  several  ladies  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  red  coats  and  blue  coats,  were  summoned  from 
their  beds  to  set  forth  on  this  expedition.     The  admiral, 
l,was  up,  dressed  and  en  horseback,  long  before  any 
of  the  rest  of  the  company,  whom  he  failed  not  to  scold 
to  quiz,  as  they  severally  crept  out  of  their  holes,  rub- 
bing their  eyes,  and  very  much  doubting  whether  the 
pleasures  of  the  sport  were  likely  to  compensate  for  the 
horrible  bore  of  early  rising.     In  other  countries  the 
hour  of  getting  up  may  be  left  to  choice  ;  in  India,  when 
any  thing  active  is  to  be  done,  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity; 
for  after  the  sun  has  gained  even  a  few  degrees  of  alti- 
tude, the  heat  and  discomfort,  as  well  as  the  danger  of 
exposure,  become  so  great,  that  all  pleasure  is  at  an  end. 
This  circumstance  limits  the  hours  of  travelling  and  of 
:ereise  in  the  East  very  inconveniently,  and  introduces 
edifications  which  help  in  no  slight  degree  to  give  a 
distinctive  character  to  Indian  manners. 

As  there  was  little  risk  of  being  too  late  on  any  party 
of  which  Sir  Samuel  Hood  took  the  lead,  the  day  had 
scarcely  begun  to  dawn  when  we  all  cantered  up  to  the 
scene  of  action.  The  ground  lay  as  flat  as  a  marsh 
for  many  leagues  ;  here  and  there  the  plain  was  s,iotted 
with  small  stagnant  lakes,  connected  together  by  slug- 
gish streams,  or  canals,  scarcely  moving  over  beds  of 
between  banks  fringed  with  a  rank  crop  of  drag- 
gled weeds,  and  giving  birth  to  clouds  of  mosquitoes. 
The  chill  atmosphere  of  the  morning  felt  so  thick  and 
clammy,  it  was  impossible  for  the  most  confident  in  his 
own  strength  and  health  not  to  think  of  agues,  jungle 
fevers,  and  all  the  hopeful  family  of  malaria.  The  hardy 
native  soldiers,  who  had  occupied  the  ground  during  the 
night  in  despite  of  the  miasmata,  were  drawn  up  to  re- 
ceive the  admiral ;  and  a  very  queer  guard  of  honour  they 
formed.  The  whole  regiment  had  stripped  oft"  their 
uniform  and  every  other  stitch  of  clothing,  save  a  pair 
of  short  trousers,  and  a  kind  of  sandal.  In  place  of  a, 
firelock  each  man  bore  in  his  hand  a  slender  pole  about 
six  feet  in  length,  to  the  extremity  of  which  was  attached 
the  bayonet  of  his  musket.  His  only  other  weapon  was 
the  formidable  Malay  crease,  a  sort  of  dagger  or  small 
edition  of  the  waving  two-edged  sword  with  which  the 
angel  Michael  is  armed  in  Raphael's  picture  of  the  Ex- 
pulsion of  our  First  Parents  from  Paradise. 

Soon  after  the  commander-in-chief  came  to  the  ground 
the  regiment  was  divided  into  two  main  parties,  and  a 
body  of  reserves.  The  principal  columns,  facing,  one  to 
the  right,  the  other  to  the  left,  proceeded  to  occupy  differ- 
ent points  in  one  of  those  slugglish  canals  I  have  already 
mentioned,  connecting  the  lakes,  or  pools,  scattered  over 
the  plain.  These  detachments,  being  stationed  about  a 
mile  from  one  another,  enclosed  an  interval  where,  from 
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some  peculiar  circumstiinces  known  only  to  the  Malays, 
<who  are  passionately  i'ond  of  tiiis  sport,)  the  alligators 
were  sure  to  be  found  in  great  iiumners.  'I'he  troops 
formed  themselves  across  the  canal  in  three  parallel  lines, 
ten  or  twelve  feet  apart;  but  the  men  in  each  line  stood 
side  by  side,  merely  leaving  room  enough  to  wield  their 
pikes.  The  canul  may  have  been  about  fom-  or  five  feet 
deep  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  if  stream  it  may  be 
called,  which  scarcely  moved  at  all.  The  colour  of -the 
water  when  undisturbed  was  a  shade  between  ink  and 
coffee  ;  but  no  sooner  hud  the  triple  line  of  Malays  set 
themselves  in  motion,  and  the  mud  got  stirred  up,  than 
the  consistence  and  colour  of  the  Huid  became  like  those 
of  pease-soup. 

On  every  thing  being  reported  ready,  the  soldiers 
planted  their  pikes  betbre  them  in  the  mud,  and,  if  I  re- 
cuiloct  right,  each  man  crossing  his  neighbour's  weapon, 
and  at  the  word  "  marcli"  away  they  all  started  in  full 
cry,  sending  forth  a  shout,  or  warwhoop,  sufficient  to 
curdle  the  blood  of  tliose  on  land,  whatever  effect  it  may 
have  had  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep.  As  the  two 
divisions  of  the  invading  army,  starling  from  opposite 
ends  of  the  canal,  gradually  approached  each  other  in 
pretty  close  column,  screaming  and  yelling  with  all  their 
souls,  and  striking  their  pikes  deep  in  the  slime  before 
them,  the  startled  animals  naturally  retired  towards  the 
unoccupied  centre.  Generally  speaking,  the  alligators, 
or  crocodiles,  (for  I  believe  they  are  very  nearly  the  same,) 
had  sense  enough  to  turn  their  long  tails  ui)on  their 
pailants,  and  to  scuttle  off  as  fast  as  they  could  towards 
the  middle  pai't  of  the  canal.  But  every  now  and  thi 
one  of  the  terrified  monsters,  cither  confused  by  the 
Kound,  or  provoked  by  the  prick  of  a  pike,  or  mystified 
by  the  tnrbid  nature  of  the  stream,  floundered  backwards, 
and,  by  retreating  in  the  wrong  direction,  broke  throng 
the  first,  second,  and  even  third  line  of  pikes.  Thi; 
which  would  have  been  any  thing  but  ar 
unpractised  Jiands,  was  the  perfection  of  sport 
delighted  Malays.  A  double  circle  of  soldiers  was 
i^peedily  formed  round  the  wretched  aquatic  who  liac 
presumed  to  pass  the  barrier.  By  means  of  well-direct 
ed  thrusts  with  numberless  bayonets,  and  the  pressure  of 
some  dozens  of  feet,  the  poor  brute  was  often  fairly  dri' 
henealii  his  native  mud.  When  once  there,  his  enemies 
half  choked  and  half  spitted  him,  till  at  last  they  put 
end  to  his  miserable  days  in  regions  quite  out  of  sight, 
and  in  a  manner  as  inglorious  as  can  well  be  concci 

For  the  poor  denizens  of  the  pool,  indeed,  it  was 
choice  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis  with  a  vcngea 
und  I  am  half  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the  savage  kind 
or'  d<!light  with  which  we  stood  on  the  banks,  and  saw 
the  distracted  creatures  rushing  from  one  attack  right 
iiilo  the  jaws  of  another.  The  Malays,  in  their  ecstasy, 
decl.ired  that  the  small  fry  from  one  side  rushed  down 
the  throats  of  the  big  ones  whom  they  met  flying  in  the 
opposite  direction.  But  this  seems  very  questionable 
tJiougli  positively  asserted  by  the  enraptured  natives, 
who  redoubled  their  shouts  as  the  plot  thickened,  and  the 
two  bodies  of  troops,  marching  from  opposite  quarters, 
drew  within  a  hundred  yards  of  each  other.  The  inter- 
mediate space  was  now  pretty  well  crowded  with  alliga- 
tors, swimming  about  in  the  utmost  terror ;  at  times 
diving  below,  and  anon  showing  their  noses  well  plaster- 
ed with  mud  high  above  the  surface  of  the  dirty  stream  ; 
or  occasionally  making  a  furious  bolt  in  sheer  despair 
right  at  the  phalan.x  of  Malays.  On  these  occasions  half^ 
fl-dozon  of  the  soldiers  were  often  upset,  and  their  pikes 
t'ithcr  broken  or  twisted  out  of  their  hands,  to  the  infinite 
iimusement  of  their  companions,  who  speedily  closed  up 
the  broken  ranks,  as  if  their  comrades  had  been  shot 
<town  in  b:ittlc.  The  killed  were  none,  but  the 
fnany;  yet  no  man  flinched  in  the  least. 

The  pcrrceljon  of  the  sport  appeared  to  conf 
taching  a  single  alligator  from  the  rest,  surrounding  and 
attacking  him  separately,  and  spearing  him  till  he  was 
almost  dead.  The  Malays  then,  by  main  strength,  fork. 
ed  him  a1ofl,  over  their  heads,  on  the  end  of  a  dozen 
pikes,  and,  by  a  sudden  jerk,  pitched  the  conquered  men- 
ster  far  on  the  sliore.  As  Ihe  alligators  arc  amphibious, 
they  kept  to  the  water  no  longer  than  they  found  they 
had  an  advantage  in  thai  element;  hut  as  the  period  of 
the  final  mcWc  approached,  on  the  two  columns  of  theij 
enemy  closiTig  up,  the  monsters  lost  all  discipline,  floun 
derod,  and  ploutxrcd  up  the  weedy  banks,  scuttling  away 
to  the  right  and  left,  heltrr-skclter,  "  Sauve  qui  peut !'' 
seemed  to  be  the  fatal  watch-word  for  their  total  roul 
That  prudent  cry  would,  no  doubt,  have  saved  many  of 
them,  as  it  has  saved  other  vanquished  f>rccs,  had  not 
the  M-iliiys  judiciously  placed  beforehand  their  reser 
on  each  side  of  the  river  to  receive  the  di-tractcd  fn; 
lives,  who,  bathed  in  mud,  and  half  dead  with  terror,  t 


n  a  prodigious  fury,  dashed  off  at  right  angles  from 

;anal,  in  hopes  of  gaining  the  shelter  of  a  swampy 
pool  overgrown  with  reeds  and  bulrushes,  but  which,  alas 
lor  most  of  the  poor  beasts,  they  were  never  doomed  to 

I.  The  concluding  battle  between  these  retreating 
and  desperate  alligators   and  the  Malays  of  the  reserve 

formidable  enough.     Indeed,  had  not  the  one  party 

been  fresh,  the  other  exhausted,  one  confident,  the  other 

broken  in  spirit,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  crocodiles 

gilt  have  worsted  the  pirates,  as  the  Malays  are  called 

every  other  part  of  the  world  but  the  East,  where  they 

s  generally  admitted  to  be  as  good  a  set  of  people  as 

any  of  their  neighbours. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  while  all  this  was  going  on, 
our  gallant  Admiral,  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  was  a  pretty  busy 
spectator.  His  eagle  eye  glanced  along  the  canal,  and 
at  a  moment  took  in  the  whole  purport  of  the  campaign. 
As  the  war  advanced,  and  sundry  small  affairs  of  out- 
posts took  place,  we  could  see  his  face  flushing  with 
delight.  But  when  the  first  alligator  was  cast  headlong 
and  gasping  at  his  feel,  pierced  with  at  least  twenty 
pike  wounds,  and  hristlcid  with  half  a  dozen  fragments 
of  these  weapons  fractured  in  the  onslaught,  the  whole 
plain  rung  with  his  exclamation  of  boyish  delight. 
When  the  detachments  closed  in  upon  their  prey,  and 
every  moment  gave  birth  to  some  new  prodigy  of  valour, 
or  laid  a  whole  line  of  the  Malay  soldiers  prostrate  on  the 
muddy  stream,  like  so  many  nine-pins,  1  verily  believe, 
that  if  none  of  his  own  people  had  been  present,  the  admi. 
ral  would  have  seized  a  pike  himself,  and  jumped  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  boots,  sword,  cocked  hat,  and  all ! 
As  it  was,  he  kept  himself  close  to  the  banks,  and  rival- 
led the  best  Malay  amongst  them  in  yelling  and  cheering 
on  the  forces  to  their  duty.  This  intensity  of  eagernes 
had  well  nigh  proved  rather  awkward  for  his  excellency' 
dignity,  if  not  his  safely ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  repeated 
warnings  of  the  English  ofiicers  of  the  regiment,  who 
knew  from  former  hunts  what  was  sure  to  happen 
ually,  the  admiral  persisted  in  approaching  the  edge  of 
the  canal  as  the  final  act  of  the  alligators'  tragedy  com- 
menced. And  as  we,  his  poor  officers,  were,  of  course 
obliged  to  follow  our  chief  into  any  danger,  a  con.=  ider- 
ablc  party  of  us  found  ourselves  rather  awkwai*dly  placed 
between  the  reserve  of  Malays  already  spoken  of  and  the 
canal,  just  as  the  grand  rush,  took  place  at  the  close  of 
the  battle.  If  the  infuriated  ciocodiles  had  only  known 
what  they  were  about,  and  liad  then  brought  their  long 
sharp  snouts,  and  still  harder  tails,  into  play,  several  o;" 
his  majesty's  officers  might  have  chanced  to  find  them 
selves  in  a  scrape.  As  it  was  we  were  extremely  near 
being  wedged  in  between  the  animals'  noses  and  the 
pikes  and  creases  of  the  wild  Malays.  It  was  difficult, 
indeed,  to  say  wliich  of  the  two  looked  at  that  moment 
the  most  savage — the  triumphant  natives  or  the  flying 
troop  of  alligators  wallopping  away  from  the  water. 
Many  on  both  sides  were  wounded,  and  all,  without  ex- 
ception, covered  with  slime  and  weeds.  Some  of  our 
party  were  actually  pushed  over,  and  fell  plump 
mud,  to  the  very  provoking  and  particular  amusement  of 
the  delighted  admiral,  whose  superior  adroitness  enabled 
him  to  avoid  such  an  undignified  catastrophe,  by  jump- 
ing first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  in  a  manner 
which  excited  both  the  mirth  and  the  alarm  of  his  com- 
pany ;  though,  of  course,  we  took  good  care  rather  to 
laugh  with  our  commander-in-chief  than  at  him. 

1  forget  the  total  number  of  alligators  killed,  but  cer- 
tainly there  could  not  have  been  fewer  than  thirty  or 
forty.  The  largest  measured  ten  feet  in  length,  and  four 
feet  girth,  the  head  being  exactly  two  feet  long.  Besides 
these  great  fellows,  we  caught,  alive,  a  multitude  of  little 
ones,  nine  inches  long,  many  of  which  we  carried  back 
to  Trincomalee.  Half-a-dozen  of  these  were  kept  in  tubs 
of  water  at  the  admiralty  house  for  many  days;  the  rest 
being  carried  on  board,  became  great  favourites  amongst 
the  Bailors,  whose  queer  taste  in  the  choice  of  pets  has 
already  been  noticed. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


From  Trincomalee  we  sailed  back  again  to  Bombay, 
the  only  port  in  India  possessing  docks  suiiiciently  capa- 
cious, and  a  harbour  commodious  enough  for  so  large  a 
shi[f  as  the  Illustrious.  This  was  the  second  visit  I  paid 
to  tliat  most  interesting  of  all  tlie  presidencies.  On  two 
subsequent  occasions  I  had  even  better  opjiortunitics  of 
making  myself  acquainted  with  its  merits  ;  ic>r  I  had  by 
that  time  made  two  extensive  journeys  across  the  coun- 
try, and,  of  course,  become  n.orc  or  less  familiar  with 
various  oriental  topics.     Neverthele-'is,  Bombay  continues 


hold  its  ground  as  the  jilace  best  worth  seeing  of  any  ^ 
spot  I  have  visited  in  India. 

The  fascinations  of  society  at  Bombay,  in  the  partieu- 

cirele  to  whose  intimacy  ]  had  the  happiness  to  be 
admitted  on  these  occasions,  were  certainly  very  great ; 
pretty  extensive  experience  since,  I  have  hardly 
found  them  matched.  To  think  of  studying,  to  any  good 
purpose,  the  mouldering  antiquities  of  the  Hindoos,  or  of 
speculating  with  spirit  on  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  existing  generation  of  the  natives,  while  the  conver- 
sation of  such  specimens  of  my  own  comitry  folks  lay 
within  reach,  was  totally  out  of  the  question.  And  this 
feeling  being  shared  by  all  the  parly,  it  was  considered  a 
most  brilliant  idea  to  unite  the  two  sources  of  interest  in 
one  expedition. 

"  Why  should  we  not,"  said  one  of  the  ladies,  (who, 
alas !  is  now  no  more,)  "  why  should  we  not  make  a 
regular  expedition  in  a  body  to  Elephanta  ?  not  for  a 
mere  visit  of  an  hour  or  two,'  but  to  remain  a  week  or 
ten  days,  during  which  we  might  examine  the  caves  at 
leisure,  draw  them,  describe  them,  and,  in  short,  perform 
such  a  course  of  public  antiquarian  services  as  were 
never  before  undertaken  ?" 

The  notion  was  eagerly  caught  up  by  the  company ; 
one  of  whom,  an  officer  of  the  engineers,  called  out, 

"  I'll  send  over  a  couple  of  tents,  to  be  pitched  before 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  ;  one  for  the  ladies,  the  other  for 
the  attendants  and  kitchen,  while  ihe  gentlemen  may 
pick  out  the  softer  bits  of  pavement  witliin  the  cave  to 
spread  their  beds  on." 

"  I'll  send  cooks  !"  cried  another. 

"  I'll  be  the  caterer  of  our  mess,"  shouted  a  third, 
"  and  take  care  of  the  commissariat  department. 

"  And  I,"  said  a  gentleman,  who  alone  of  all  the  party 
now  lingers  on  the  spot,  though  it  is  nearly  twenty  years 
since  those  merry  days,  "  I  shall  see  that  you  have  wine 
enough,  and  plenty  of  Hodgson's  pale  ale." 

All  were  eager  to  be  of  use,  and  nothing  was  thought 
of  but  making  arrangements.  We  hired  bander  boats, 
or  native  launches,  to  transport  the  heavy  baggage,  tlie 
tents,  tables,  and  victuals ;  while  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  pro- 
vide smaller  and  faster-moving  boats,  called  gigs,  for  tho 
accommodation  of  the  ladies.  We  passed  over  in  de- 
tachments; some  early  in  the  morning ;  and  others, 
whose  business  kept  thern  in  the  fort,  later  in  the  after- 
noon ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  days  we  were  all 
established  close  to  the  scene  of  operations,  and  ready  ta 
eommenee  working  in  earnest. 

When  ]  come  to  describe  the  method  of  travelling  in 
India,  it  will  not  seem  surprising  how  readily  we  made 
ourselves  comfortably  at  home  on  the  island  of  Elephanta. 
Most  of  the  gentlemen  slept  actually  within  the  cave, 
either  boxed  up  in  their  palankeens,  or  on  matrasses, 
which  they  spread  in  the  little  niches  or  chapels  carved 
out  of  the  living  rock  on  the  sides  of  the  cavern. 

The  first  day  was  passed  in  rambling  up  and  down 
the  aisles,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  of  this  wonderful  ca- 
thedral, which  the  Hindoos  of  past  ages  had  hewn  out 
of  the  solid  stone.  The,  sculptures  on  the  wall  being  va- 
ried in  every  possible  way,  within  thc.fantastic  limits  of 
their  extravagant  theology,  the  effect  was  almost  bewil- 
dering to  those  who  viewed  tliis  wild  scene  for  the  first 
time.  Even  to  those  who  had  witnessed  it  once  or  twice 
before,  it  was  impressive  in  a  degree  very  difficult  to  de- 
scribe. The  imagination  of  a  new  comer  like  myself  was 
carried  back  irresistibly  to  dark  periods  of  traditional 
history,  where  every  thing  appeared  nearly  as  vague  and 
indistinct  as  the  recollection  of  a  fairy  tale.  To  those, 
again,  who  had  studied  the  subject  long,  and  made  them- 
selves acquaiiflcd  not  only  with  the  religion  of  the  na- 
tives, but  with  their  peculiar  style  of  representing  their 
gods,  the  cave  of  Elephanta  offered  a  rich  feast  of 
research  ;  and  there  could  be  heard  I'rom  time  to  time, 
loud  expressions  of  delight  from  these  adepts  in  the  sci- 
ence of  oriental  antiquarianism,  when  they  lighted  upon 
any  group  particularly  fertile  in  characteristic  attributes 
of  the  deities  they  were  in  quest  of. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  dajs  the  party,  which  had 
hung  together  more  or  less  during  the  morning,  fell  to 
pieces.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  straggled  into  the  jun- 
gle to  catch  a  shot  at  a  parrot  or  a  monkey ;  while  otiiers, 
exhausted  w-ith  the  closeness  of  the  cave,  and  the  labour 
of  climbing  up  to  examine  the  details,  stretched  them- 
selves in  the  shade,  under  the  fly,  as  it  is  called  (or  roof*,) 
of  a  large  tent,  beneath  which  the  air  passed  freely 
along,  in  consequence  of  the  canvass  walls  being  remov- 
ed. For  my  own  part,  I  could  hardly  detach  my.self  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  from  llie  temple,  but 
wandered  backwards  and  forwards,  witli  a  restless  kind  ' 
of  impatience  of  my  own  ignorance,  which  was  rather 
.".ggr.ivatcd  than  relieved  by  the  snatches  of  explanation 
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won  from  more  experienced  orientalists.  During  the 
whole  time  of  dinner  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  the 
indistinct  figures  on  the  dark  walls  which  enclosed  us 
on  three  sides;  and  I  stole  away  from  table  as  soon  as  I 
conld,  to  regale  myself  with  this  antiquarian  banquet, 
till  the  night  closed  in.  I  then  tried  a  walk  in  the  open 
air,  but  felt  the  chill  land-wind,  breathing  through  the 
damp  underwood,  afford  only  a  deceitful  kind  of  refresh 
nient  which  soon  passed  away,  and  left  my  brow  throb- 
bing and  feverish  with  the  intense  excitement  of  the 
day.  My  companions  declared  themselves  sick  of  the 
cave;  and  as  1  could  talk  oV  nothing  else,  1  was  no  so- 
ciety for  them,  nor  they  for  me,  so  off  I  slipped  very 
early  to  my  cot,  spread  in  one  of  the  little  recesses 
already  mentioned,  lying  on  the  left  or  eastern  side  of 
the  principal  excavation.  Without  taking  off  my  clothes, 
I  threw  myself  down,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes, 
as  I  imagined,  fell  asleep. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  India  to  burn  a  lamp  in  every 
sleeping  apartment;  not  a  vulgar  rushlight,  enclosed,  as 
in  England,  in  a  wretched  case  of  perforated  tin,  like  a 
stable  lantern,  but  a  small  bright  fiame  rising  from  a 
classical-shaped  bronze  vessel,  worthy  of  Etruria,  filled 
with  oil  expressed  either  from  the  cocoa-nut  or  the 
sesame,  and  as  clear  as  crystal.  What  is  the  origin  of 
this  -oriental  custom  of  burning  a  light  in  the  bed-cham- 
ber, I  could  never  loam  exactly.  Some  persons  allege 
that  it  affords  a  protection  from  the  snakes  which  are 
said  to  prevail  in  tliose  regions ;  though  I  never  had  the 
fortune  to  see  a  single  one  of  them  in  all  the  different 
journeys  I  made  across  the  continent  and  islands  of  In- 
dia. Whatever  he  the  cause,  the  practice  is  so  univer- 
sal, that  our  servants,  who  in  that  country  are  the  most 
perfect  machines  imaginable,  continued,  even  in  the 
cave,  to  place  lights  by  our  bed-sides,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  A  thousand  such  lamps,  however,  as  were 
flickering  on  the  stone  floor  of  our  huge  apartment, 
would  have  served  very  feebly  to  illuminate  even  the 
small  portion  of  the  gorgeous  temple  which  I  then  occu- 

After  lying  asleep  for  some  time,  as  I  thought,  I  either 
awoke,  or  believed  I  did,  and,  on  looking  round,  was  not 
a  little  startled  to  find  myself  alone  in  such  a  strange 
place,  of  the  real  nature  of  which  f  had  but  an  obscure 
recollection.  The  solitary  lamp  appeared  to  have  gained 
■far  more  power,  for  the  whole  cave  now  seemed  as  light 
as  if  the  sun  had  been  shining  into  it.  On  turning 
round  to  discover  where  I  could  possibly  have  got  to,  and 
looking  up,  I  beheld,  with  a  feeling  of  indistinct  alarm, 
and  of  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  reality  or  visionary 
nature  of  what  I  was  gazing  upon,  a  huge  figure,  half 
male  and  half  female.  I  remembered,  that  during  the 
inorning  we  had  been  told  by  oiie  of  the  learned  folks  of 
our  party,  that  in  the  Hindoo  mythology  such  a  monster 
was  to  be  found,  with  the  juw-breaking  name  of  Ardhanar- 
Ishwar.  As  I  strained  my  eyes  to  examine  this  fantas- 
tic figure,  I  asked  myself  over  and  ovir  again  whether 
I  could  be  awake  or  was  still  asleep.  The  tijaming  cups 
of  Hodgson's  pale  ale,  and  the  ruby-coloured  nectar  of 
Chateau  Margaux,  at  a  pretty  late  dinner,  may  possibly 
Iiave  helped  this  mystification,  while  they  certainly  took 
nothing  from  the  interest  of  the  dream,  if  dream  it  were. 
The  gigantic  image  at  which  I  was  looking,  though  at 
first  it  seemed  detached  and  in  motion,  appeared,  on 
closer  examination,  to  be  sculptured  in  high  relief  on  the 
hard  rock  of  the  mountain.  This  strange  hermaphrodite 
seemed  gifted  with  four  arms,  (which  is  one  of  those 
clumsy  devices  by  which  the  Hindoo  artists  seek  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  power,)  and  standing  not*uite  erect,  but 
inclining  a  little,  with  the  foremost  of  its  right  arms 
resting  on  the  hump  of  the  famous  Nundi,  the  bull  of 
Shiva,  on  which  it  is  the  fancy  of  this  double-sexed  god 
occasionally  to  ride.  The  right  side  of  the  figure  appear- 
ed to  be  male,  the  left  female  ;  and  it  is  singular  how 
much  this  distinction  was  preserved  in  all  respect?.  The 
two  sides  of  the  cap  seemed  different,  the  right  present- 
ing the  cresctnt  of  Shiva,  and  the  female  side  of  the  cap 
being  trimmed  with  curls  rising  over  it,  while  the  male 
side  appeared  to  bo  ornamented  by  a  string  of  knobs,  or 
beads.  The  ear-rings  were  different,  and  on  the  left,  or 
female  side,  there  hung  two ;  one  of  them  a  bali,  or  jewel 
r__  .!._  yppgf  p^j[  (,f  (|,g  gj^j^  ji,,,  Qjdcr  a  large  ring ; 


for 


while  the  male  side  carried  one  only,  and  the  ear  being 
lengthened  and  stretched  downwards  towards  the  shouf- 
der.  The  armlets,  also,  appeared  ditfercnt;  the  two 
right  or  male  arms  being  both  encompassed  by  a  thin 
metal  bar,  unjoined  at  the  ends  (a  common  ornament  in 
the  east,)  and  the  left,  or  female  arms,  encircled  by  a 
broader  ornament.  Each  of  the  right-hand  wrists  was 
clasped  by  one  ornament,  the  left  by  two  bracelets.  The 
inner  right  hand,  which  v/as  in  good  preservation,  bore 


a  ring  on  the  little  finger.  The  inner  left  hand,  which 
was  also  unbroken,  carried  two  rings ;  one  on  the  little 
fing;r,  the  other  on  the  middle  finger.  The  inner  right 
hand  held  the  snake  called  cobra  di  capella,  the  head  of 
which  rose  aloft  as  if  listening  to  the  figure.  The  outer 
right  hand  rested  on  the  horn  of  the  bull,  while  the  elbow 
was  placed  on  the  hump.  Both  the  serpent  and  the  bull 
Nundi  marked  out  the  god  Shiva.  From  the  left  breast  of 
this  curious  figure  being  that  of  a  female,  and  from  its  be- 
ing single,  the  idea  has  arisen  that  the  intention  w 
represent  an  Amazon.  But  this  is  clearly  a  mistake.  And 
indeed  the  same  distinction  of  the  sexes  observed  betw  een 
the  appearance  of  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  principal 
figure  extend  to  all  the  others  in  this  very  curious  com- 
partment of  (he  cave;  those  attendants  on  the  right  hand 
of  Ardnari  belonging  to  Shiva,  those  on  the  left  to  his 
wife  Parvati.  Long  before  I  could  get  half  through  this 
catalogue  of  attributes  of  the  celebrated  double-sexed 
Hindoo  deity,  the  lamp  began  once  more  to  burn  blue, 
the  figures  on  the  wall  faded  gradually  away  from  my 
sight,  and,  in  spite  of  every  ctfi>rt  to  continue  the  obser- 
vations, I  dropped  again  on  my  pillow  fast  asleep.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  our  stay  at  Elcphanta,  I  was  never 
afterwards  troubled  with  such  visions,  for  the  labours 
and  amusements,  to  say  nothing  of  the  festivities  of  our 
glorious  and  patent  pic-nie,  disposed  all  the  party  to  good 
sound  sleep. 

At  first  we  sat  rather  confusedly  to  work,  without 
much  discipline,  in  our  examination  of  the  cave  ;  but  as 
the  task  was  extensive,  and  we  had  undertaken  to  do  it 
properly,  some  systematic  arrangement  became  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Mr.  William  Erskine  had  agreed, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  to  draw  up  the  account 
of  the  cave,  and  we  placed  ourselves  under  his  orders  as 
captain,  or  chief.  The  description  whieh.was  pro- 
duced by  this  united  service,  is  by  far  the  most  exact 
and  minute  that  has  ever  been  made  of  Elephanta,  and 
was  afterwards  published  in  the  Bombay  Transactions, 
vol.  i.  These  details  undoubtedly  owe  most  of  their  in- 
terest to  the  skill  and  taste  with  which  the  accomplished 
writer  has  arranged  them  ;  but  as  he  always  very  disin- 
terestedly considered  his  account  as  the  joint  property  of 
the  party  who  aided  his  researches,  I  have  not  scrupled, 
in  speaking  of  the  caves,  to  borrow  freely  from  materials 
which  I  helped  to  collect. 

His  first  assistant  (the  original  proposer  of  the  scheme) 
was  a  lad}'  of  high  qualifications  as  an  artist;  not  a  mere 
fashionable  scrcen-sketcher  and  nmrdercr  of  the  pictur- 
esque, but  a  regular  painter,  trained  by  long  study,  and 
under  the  influence  of  good  taste.  It  is  grievous  to  think 
that  so  much  worth,  and  beauty,  and  talents,  and  such 

tensive  knowledge,  should  so  soon  have  sunk  into  the 
grave ;  and  the  smart  is,  indeed,  very  bitter  which  ac- 
companies such  recoUcctions,  when  we  feel  that  Ihcy  are 
taken  away  from  us  for  ever.  Perhaps  there  has  very 
seldom  existed  any  peison  whose  loss  has  been  so  truly 
regretted  by  the  circle  of  her  friends,  on  account  of  the 
hopeless  difficulty  of  supplying  her  place.  As  it  was  at 
all  times  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to  find  one's  self  in  the 
same  party  with  this  charming  person,  even  when  it  was 
left  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  to  provide  opportunities 
of  conversation,  it  was  considered  the  greatest  of  all  pos- 
sible catches  to  secure  her  companionship  for  so  many 
days,  and  in  such  a  place  as  Elephanta. 

Our  -master  of  the  ceremonies  very  judiciously  fixed 
his  principal  hand  and  eye  before  the  celebrated  triple 
head,  the  most  remarkable  by  far  in  all  the  cave.  A 
large  mat  was  spread  on  the  ground,  with  a  table  and 
drawing  apparatus  in  the  middle  of  it,  near  which  there 
was  left  ample  room  lor  the  fair  artist's  host  of  merry 
children  to  romp  and  roll  about  on.  Near  this  spot  was 
also  placed  the  easy  chair  of  her  eccentric,  but  accom- 
plished and  highly  informed  husband,  who  refused  to  un- 
dertake any  part  of  the  hard  work,  but  quizzed  the  whole 
of  us  unmercifully  for  the  useless,  or,  as  he  ealltd  it,  idle 
labour  we  were  bestowing  on  the  cave.  This  gentleman, 
who  was  a  great  experimental  agriculturist,  as  well  as 
theoretical  political  economist,  in  short,  what  may  be 
called  a  philosopher  of  all  work,  was  worth  any  njoney 
uch  a  pic-nic  as  this.  His  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  his  talents  in  the  art  of  conversation,  though  of  the 
first  order,  were  still  subordinate  to  the  boundless  inge- 
nuity of  his  fancy,  by  which  any  thing  and  every  thing 
could  be  made  to  fit  the  most  incongruous  phases  of  his 
arguments.  If  in  his  whole  composition  there  had  been 
a  spark  of  ill-nature,  such  singular  powers  of  adapting 
facts  to  fancies,  and  such  earnestness  in  driving  his 
point-s  home,  would  have  rendered  him  the  most  supreme 
of  all  bores,  in  or  out  of  a  cave  ;  but,  fortunctely,  for  the 
Elephanta  company,  the  matchless  sweetness  of  his  dis- 
position, his  thorough  good-breeding,  his  delight  in  all 


the  amiable  parts  of  our  nature,  and  his  constant  readi- 
ness to  oblige  and  be  obliged,  carved  him  out  as  the 
beau  ideal  of  an  ally  on  sucli  an  occasion.  Many  a  time 
and  oft  the  old  cavern  rung  with  peals  of  jolly  mirth, 
and  called  us  from  our  various  holes  and  corners,  to  en- 
joy the  witty  sallies  of  this  most  amusing  of  persons, 
whose  endless  good-humoured  jokes,  and  queer  views  of 
things,  were  always  cracking  and  sparkling  ronnd  the 
drawing  party  before  the  principal  compartment  of  the 

We  took  our  breakfast  and  dinner  at  a  long  tabic, 
spread  much  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  e.ive,  that  we 
might  enjoy,  not  only  the  light  of  day,  and  the  cool  clear 
air  of  the  sea-breeze,  but  such  peeps  of  the  distant  ghauts 
and  other  parts  of  the  landscape,  seen  across  the  upper 
parts  of  the  beautiful  bay,  as  we  could  catch  through 
the  foliage.  Of  course,  we  kept  far  enough  back  to  es- 
cape the  fierce  glare  of  the  sky,  which  in  those  climates 
sends  down,  especially  when  it  is  clouded,  the  tre.-.rhe- 
rous  influence  of  the  sun's  indirect  rays  in  a  manner 
almost  as  troublesome,  though  not  quite  so  fatal,  as  his 
full  blaze  of  light.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention, 
that  we  never  allowed  beef  in  any  shape  or  way  to  ap- 
proach our  board  ;  for  although  the  temple  of  Elephanta 
has  for  centuries  been  desecrated,  and,  consequently,  is  no 
longer  used  by  the  Hindoos,  there  still  hangs  about  this 
splendid  monument  a  certain  degree  of  sanctity  in  the 
eyes  of  the  poor  natives,  which  it  would  be  cruel  not  to 
respect.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rounds 
of  beef  that  ever  was  pickled,  received  orders  to  march 
off  the  island,  \\ithout  any  consideration  for  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  two  or  three  gourmands  of  the  party, 
whose  self-denial  proved  no  match  for  their  appetite,  and 
whose  respect  for  these  imaginary  feelings  of  the  natives 
became  equal  to  zero,  as  the  algebraists  say.  It  aftbrded 
some  consolation,  however,  to  these  disappointed  mem- 
bers of  the  pic-nic,  to  observe  the  boimdlcss  delight  with 
which  our  native  attendants  carried  away  the  unspeaka- 
ble  abomination  of  the  round  of  beef.  'I'he  cow  and 
bull,  in  every  shape,  are  held  sacred  by  the  Hindoos  ; 
and  even  those  castes  who  object  to  no  other  meat,  would  - 
much  rather  die  than  taste  that  of  an  ox. 

gravely  assured,  that  in  the  penal  codes  of 
is  set  down  as  a  crime  of  greater  magnitude 
vtlian  to  kill  his  own  mother ! 
fication,  surely.  Until  I  heard 
inly  had  no  more  thoughts  of 
mes  than  the  other  ;  but,  ever 
piece  of  information,  1  eould 
a  meadow  without  feeling  a 
perverse  desire  to  m'ake  a  run  and  leap  over  her.  I  aetu- 
ally  ventured  to  try  the  experiment  once  in  the  Green 
Park,  and  was  very  nearly  paying  the  penalt}'  of  my  Hin- 
doo sacrilege,  for  the  good  lady  "(I  mean  the  cow,)  aston- 
ished at  the  proceeding,  tossed  up  her  head,  and  all  bnt 
spitted  me  on  her  horns. 

Since  the  above  statement  was  written,  I  have  dis- 
covered that  I  was  entirely  in  error  as  to  the  Hindoo 
superstition  above  alluded  to.  Nevertheless,  I  ict  the 
paragraph  .stand,  as  it  affords  a  pretty  fiiir  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  raw  traveller,  jroking  about 
greedily  and  indiscreelly  in  search  of  what  he  calls  eha- 
racteristic  inftjrmation,  may  sometimes  manage  to  bo 
taken  in.  A  quizzical  friend  of  mine  at  Bombay,  ob- 
serving my  head  half  turned  v,ith  the  glare  of  oriental 
novelties,  and  bewildered  in  the  intricacies  of  the  Hindoo 
mythology,  thought  he  would  experiment  on  the  travel- 
ler's credulity,  by  inventing  and  palming  off  upon  mc 
the  above  fiction  obout  the  crime  of  leajjing  over  a  cow. 
Before  presenting  to  the  public,  however,  so  very  curious 
a  piece  of  superstition,  I  thought  it  but  prudent  to  make 
further  enquiries  as  to  the  fact,  and  only  then  discovered 
that,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  I  have  been  going  on  re- 
lating, with  all  the  confidence  imaginable — as  a  solemn 
point  of  Hindoo  law— the  mere  figment  of  a  mercurial 
cadet's  imagination.  Verily,  if  the  cow  in  the  Green 
Park  had  given  me  a  graze  with  her  horn,  it  would  have 

Our  antiquarian  commander-in-chief,  after  a  cabinet 
council  hold  daily  at  the  breakfast-table,  distributed  ua 
in  difterent  parts  of  the  cave;  one  gentleman  being  ap- 
pointed to  count  and  measure  the  columns,  another  to 
ascertoin  the  height  of  the  ceiling,  while  a  third,  a  very 
exact  and  trust-worthy  assistant,  was  ordered  to  con- 
struct a  ground-plan  of  the  whole  excavation.  The  gen. 
tieman  named  as  the  chief  engineer  in  this  important 
department  of  our  researches  was  a  medical  man  in  the 
Company's  establishment,  who  had  recently  come  down 
to  the  presidency  from  the  interior,  where  he  had  been 
stalioned  for  some  years.  He  was  a  tingle  man  l-t  the 
[Kriod  in  question  ;  "  


Hindoosta 
for  a  man  to  jump  o\  er  a  C( 
— a  strangely  fantastic  elas 
of  this  singular  law,  I  cerl 
committing  one  of  these  ci 
after  receiving  this  curiou 
reposing  i 
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dcliglitful  Elcphanta  picnic  bad  the  pleasure  of  attending 
his  marriage- least  not  long  afterwards. 

The  fair  damsel  of  his  choice  had  come  out  to  Indi 
to  join  the  family  of  a  married  sister ;  but,  on  reaching 
Bombay,  it  appeared  that  both  that  lady  and  her  husband 
had  died;  and  although  she  knew  of  several  other  rela 
lions  in  India,  they  either  resided  at  remote  up-country 
stations,  or  were  not  known  to  the  people  at  the  prcsi 
dency.  On  learning  these  particulars,  the  captain  of 
the  ship  in  wliich  the  lady  had  taken  her  passage  found 
himself  in  a  strange  puzzle.  All  his  other  passenge 
had  landed,  and  were  safe  and  snug  in  the  bosoms  of 
their  respective  families,  while  the  disconsolate  young 
woman  alluded  to  remained  alone  in  the  empty  cabin 
The  captain  could  hardly  land  her  like  a  bale  of  good: 
on  the  beach,  neither  could  he  keep  her  on  board ;  while 
the  poor  girl  herself,  totally  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the 
East,  could  give  no  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done. 
The  captain,  therefore,  as  in  other  cases  of  dillicully,  held 
a  consultation  with  his  chief  officer,  a  rough-spun  busi 
ness-like  personage,  who  at  once  said, 

"  Go  to  the  governor,  sir  ;  he's  as  good-hearted  an  ok 
gentleman  as  ever  stepped,  and  it  is  his  proper  business 
to  give  directions  in  such  a  case.  At  all  events,  if  you 
report  it  regularly  to  his  e.fcellency,  the  affair  cannot  rest, 
and  it  will  be  off  your  shoulders." 

"Man  the  boat;   man  the   boat!"  e-xclaimed 
lighted  skipper ;  then  turning  to  the  "  maiden  all  forlorn, 

to  I 

The  governor,  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  though  he  had  been 
many  years  secretary  of  the  admiralty,  (a  tolerably 
zling  birth,  I  guess  !)  was  yet  rather  taken  aback  by  the 
captain's  communication. 

"  I'll  see  about  it,"  he  said,  though  not  knowing  for 
the  life  of  him  what  on  earth  to  do  willi  the  lady,  who, 
being  young,  pretty,  and  accomplished,  might  have  felt 
herself  rather  awkward  in  the  government-house — for 
L'^.dy  Nepean  bad  remained  in  England.  The  captain 
made  his  escape  as  soon  as  he  heard  tlie  governor  adopt 
the  responsibility  by  declaring  he  would  think  of  it. 

"  You'll  sec,"   said  the  mate  to  the  captain^   "  that 
will  all  go  right  by  and  by;  this  is  not  a  country  in  which 
young  ladies,  so  good  and  so  bonny  as  our  poor  passen- 
ger, are  likely  to  be  left  long  adrift." 

He  was  right  in  his  conjecture  ;  for  the  governor,  hav- 
ing pondered  a  little  on  the  matter,  sent  for  a  gentleman, 
not  of  the  East  India  Company's  service,  but  a  resident 
merchant,  at  the  head  of  a  great  house  of  agency 
Bombay,  one  of  the  most  benevolent  of  mortal  men,  a 
certainly  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  generally  useful 
in  that  country  of  kind  offiecs  and  long  purses. 

"Mr.  Money,"  said  Sir  Evan  to  the  man  of  rupees, 
"  will  you  oblige  me  by  taking  a  young  lady  to  live 
with  your  family  till  she  can  hear  from,  or  be  heard 
of  by,  some  of  her  friends,  as  thoso  to  wliom  she  has 
out  are  either  dead  or  not  forthcoming  ?" 

"  I   shall  be  delighted   to  be  of  use  to  any  friend  of 
yours.  Sir  Evan,"  was,  of  course,  the  ready  and 
reply ;  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  mate  and  the 
captain  of  the   sliip  were  congratulating  each  other 
having  got  a  clrnr  slii|i  at  last ! 

Wh, 
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li;uo  been  this  very  interesting  young 
il  sliu,  on  her  first  arrival,  found  all  things 
as  she  expected,  I  eiiniiot  pretend  to  say.  p'ortune  regu- 
lates these  matters  in  such  queer  ways,  that  our  calcula- 
tions are  often  sadly  put  out;  but  nothing  could  have 
been  more  agreeable  than  the  issue  of  this  apparently 
untoward  adventure.  Our  engineer  of  the  cave  was  a 
friend  of  the  wealthy  citizen  with  whom  the  governor 
had  deposited  Iho  fair  lady  who  had  been  thrown  on  his 
hands  by  the  captain  of  the  ship,  and  he  happened  to  be 
asked  to  dinner  there  one  day.  He  likewi.-^e  happened 
to  sit  down  next  Ihc  prttly  damsel  in  fpieslion;  and  all 
this  (though,  1  presurjic,  purely  the  work  of  chance) 
seemed  natural  enough.  Tlie  worthy  doctor,  liowcver, 
was  what  is  called  a  "  determined  bachelor,"  one  of 
those  knowing  personages  who,  for  reasons  of  their  own, 
seem  resolved  never  to  marry,  and  yet  who,  perchance, 
may  be  just  on  the  verge  of  that  awful  catastrophe, 
though  little  dreaming  that  the  noose  which  is  danglino 
m  festoons  on  theu-  neck  will,  by  the  fall  of  some  unex- 
pected "  drop,"  ber„ine  in  a  moment  as  tight  as  any  rib 
of  steel  in  tlie  fr.iinr-work  of  their  fate.  So,  at  least,  it 
proved  with  our  Elrphanta  Benedict.  In  a  liappy  hour 
he  sat  down  to  diniur,  but,  it  is  said,  did  not  even  look 
at  his  neighbour;  for  he  had  accidentally  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  figure  and  drapery,  which,  though  he 
knew  not  why,  had  somewhat  shaken  his  antimatrimo- 
nial  fortitude,  and  made  his  pulse  beat  five  or  six  throbs 
faster  in  the  minute  than  when  he  first  entered  the  ropm. 


Nothing  was  said  by  either  party  ;  for,  by  some  acci, 
dent,  no  regular  introduction  had  taken  place  between 
the  gentleman  and  the  pretty  stranger,  and  even  their 
names  were  respectively  unknown.  At  length,  the  mas 
ter  of  the  house,  recollecting  this  omission,  introduced 
them  to  each  other,  and  tlien  called  out, 

"  Doctor,  won't  you   ask  your  neighbour  to  take  t 
glass  of  wine  ?" 

Both  names  were  very  remarkable,  and  might,  per 
haps,  under  any  circumstances,  have  engaged  notice 
but  upon  this  occasion  the  effect  was  striking  enough 
for  the  lady's  father  had  been  a  great  friend  and  patror 
of  the  doctor  some  years  before,  and  she  had  often  heard 
hiin  spoken  of  at  home,  as  a  person  in  whom  the  family 
were  much  interested.  On  hearing  their  names 
tioned,  therefore,  both  the  lady  and  the  gentleman  started 
— turned  quickly  round— their  eyes  met — the  little  god 
laughed — and  on  that  day  three  weeks  they  were  man 
and  wife  ! 

"  But  this,"  to  use  the  words  of  dear  old  R 
Crusoe,  "  is  a  digression,  and  1  must  not  crowd  this  part 
of  my  story  with  an  account  of  lesser  things,  but 
to  the  main  thread."  Our  party,  then,  in  the  Elephanta 
cave,  consisted,  besides  our  chief  artist  and  her  spouse, 
of  two  or  three  other  ladies  and  gentlemen,  extremely 
agreeable  persons,  one  of  these  being  a  perfect  treasure 
on  such  an  expedition,  from  the  extent  and  variety  of 
her  resources,  and  the  delightful  simplicity  with  whicl 
the  whole  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  company 
There  was  one  gentleman  particularly  well  versed  ir 
Indian,  as  well  as  European  astronomy,  if  v.'c  may  dis 
tinguish  these  things,  and  our  investigations  in  the  eav( 
often  rendered  his  interpretations  of  much  value.  We 
liad  also  with  us  a  very  learned  person  who  had 
India  as  a  missionary,  but  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
conversion  had  gradually  evaporated,  while  in  its 
there  grew  up  an  intense  curiosity  to  investigate  the 
literature  and  antiquities  of  the  Hindoos.  He  was  ju.st 
the  hand  for  us,  and  formed  a  good  pendant  to  anotl. 
and  still  more  agreeable  companion,  who  took  an  equal 
interest  in  the  modern  customs  of  the  natives,  chiefly  ' 
what  related  to  their  religious  ceremonies,  their  costumes, 
and  their  domestic  amusements.  His  knowledge  of  de 
tails  we  found  of  great  use  in  deciphering  and  describing 
the  groups  of  figures  sculptured  on  the  fiice  of  the  rock 
in  the  different  compartments  of  the  cave. 

Lastly,  we  enjoyed  the  society  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
civil  service,  high  in  office  under  the  East  India  Com. 
pany ;  and  the  only  drawback  which  we  experienced  ir 
his  case,  was  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  going  across 
after  breakfast  to  Bombay,  where  his  business  kept  him 
till  an  hour  or  so  before  dinner.  A  shout  of  joy  from 
old  and  young  always  hailed  his  most  welcome  return 
and  as  the  time  approached,  many  an  anxious  eye  wa 
turned  towards  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  happy  to  be  the 
first  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  tall  figure  on  the  bright 
sky.  As  I  name  no  names,  and  make  no  allusions  but 
such  as  will  be  understood  by  those  only  whom  they  will 
not  ofiend,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  in  passing,  that  ir 
beating  up  the  world  since,  pretty  briskly,  I  have  rarely 
if  ever,  met,  even  separately,  persons  so  estimable,  in  al 
respects,  as  many  of  those  who  were  here  collected  in  the 
Elcphanta  cave,  expressly  to  make  themselves  agreeable 
to  one  another.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  most  cases, 
and  little  doubt  in  any  ease,  that  time,  distance,  and 
totally  different  duties  and  occupations  in  life,  estrange 
man  from  man,  and  by  gradually  diluting  friendships 
into  acquaintances,  eventually  obliterate,  or  nearly  so,  all 
recollection  of  the  closest  intimacies.  But  there  are  in- 
ances,  and  this  Elephanta  pie-nic  is  one  of  them,  in 
hieh,  by  a  strange  and  pleasing  menial  process,  the  re- 
collection is  not  only  kept  warm,  but  is  even  improved 
temperature  by  time.  At  all  events,  the  more  I 
have  seen  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  more  ."cnsiblo  I 
>mc  to  the  merits  of  tlie  delightful  friendships 
of  that  day,  and  the  more  truly  I  have  felt  attached  to 
them,  although  the  correspondence  which  has  since  pass- 
ed  between  us  hardly  deserves  the  name. 

It  makes  me  sigh,  indeed,  to  think  how  busy  death 
has  been  with  some  of  the  members  of  that  party,  whom 
the  survivors  could  least  have  spared,  and  to  look  round 
and  see  how  widely  all  the  rest  arc  now  scattered  over 
the  different  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  the  course  of  my 
wandering  life,  indeed,  it  has  happened  to  me  to  meet 
of  them  again,  and  several  of  them  more  than 
The  extent,  indeed,  as  well  as  variety  of  oppor- 
tunities  I   have  enjoyed  of  forming  valuable  acquaint- 

;es  has  been  so  great,  and  the  loss  of  friends  by  death 

frequent,  that  I  now  find,  to  whatever  direction  I  turn, 

to  whatever  fragment  of  my  life  I  apply  myself  for 
topics  of  interest,  or  however  brilliant  the  scene  was  at 


obered,  or 


the  time,  the  view  is  now  almost  ahi 
mellowed,  I  will  not  call  it  "  sicklied  o'er'"'  with  I 
east  of  thought,  consequent  upon  the  remembrance  of 
these  losses.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  I  should 
certainly  feel  some  reluctance  in  thus  disturbing  the 
ashes  of  my  early  expectations,  if  there  had  not  happily 
arisen  out  of  these  promises,  in  most  cases,  a  far  more 
enduring  performance  than  even  I,  sanguine  as  I  have 
ever  been,  had  ventured  to  hope  for.  I  have  read  much 
and  more  of  the  disappointments  to  which  all  men  are 
subjected  in  this  matter ;  but  I  can  only  say,  for  myself, 
that  in  this  much-abused  lottery  of  human  life  I  never 
drew  a  false  friend. 

Of  the  Elephanta  party,  one  only  of  the  whole  number 
still  hovers  round  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cave  ;  another 
has  been  settled  for  nearly  twenty  years  at  Calcutta, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  beating  up  his  quarters  on 
returning  from  China  some  years  afterwards;  a  third 
took  flight,  strangely  enough,  exactly  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  exchanged  the  luxuries  of  the  glorious  and 
graeefid  eastern  world  for  the  raw  materials  of  the  west, 
and  actually  "located"  himself  and  his  family  in  North 

The  method  we  adopted  for  investigating  and  describ- 
ing  the  cave,  was  to  divide  the  labour  in  some  cases,  and 
in  others  to  combine  our  exertions,  but,  in  all  parts  of 
the  task,  to  make  the  work  as  amusing  as  possible. 
While  our  principal  artist  was  engaged  at  the  proper 
distance  in  making  the  beautiful  and  accurate  sketches 
which  have  since  been  engraved  for  the  transactions  of 
the  Bombay  Society,  the  chronicler  of  the  cave  proceeded, 
with  one  or  two  of  the  party  as  his  aids-de-camp,  to  ex- 
amine the  sculptures  more  narrowly  ;  and  having  con- 
tinued his  investigation  till  he  was  satisfied  that  nothing 
had  been  passed  over,  he  sat  down  at  a  little  table,  carried 
about  for  that  purpose  from  place  to  place,  and  there,  on 
the  very  spot,  wrote  an  account  of  what  was  before  him. 
When  the  description  was  completed,  a  kind  of  general 
council,  or  "committee  of  the  whole  cave,"  were  assem- 
bled, to  report  upon  the  result.  Some  of  the  party,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  ladies,  sat  round  the  writer,  while 
others  assisted  by  ladders,  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the 
carvings,  in  order  to  detect  any  inaccuracy  in  the  de- 
scription. Mr.  Erskine  then  commenced  reading  his 
OAvn  account,  while  the  rest  stood  by  in  readiness  to 
check  whatever  might  seem  to  require  correction.  On 
the  occurrence  of  any  remark  in  the  description  which, 
to  some  of  us,  did  not  appear-  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
facts,  an  immediate  halt  was  requested  ;  and  the  point 
being  diligently  re-examined,  the  writing  was  either  con- 
firmed, or  altered  till  it  met  the  approbation  of  the  whole 
host  of  critics.  This  method  of  proceeding  gave  won- 
derful animation  to  what,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
might  have  been  considered  dry  details.  It  also  put  all 
the  investigating  detachments  to  their  mettle ;  generally 
furnished  abundant  matter  for  discussion ;  and  often  set 
OS  off  upon  fresh  and  amusing  courses  of  enquiry. 

It  likewise  not  infrequently  happened,  that  where  a 
piece  of  sculpture  was  unfortunately  much  decayed  by 
time,  or  injured  by  the  hands  of  wanton  heretics,  or 
chanced  to  be  placed  far  back  in  the  cave,  there  arose  no 
small  difficulty  in  coming  to  any  rational  conclusion 
about  the  matter.  Where  the  cruel  hammer  of  some 
meddling  geological  or  antiquarian  traveller  had  driven 
away  two  or  three  out  of  half-a-dozen  of  a  poor  Hindoo 
god's  arms,  or  crushed  down  his  sacred  nose,  there  re- 
mained for  us  little  or  no  resource  except  that  atrabilari- 
ous  process  of  soundly  anathematising  the  delinquent  or 
delinquents  unknown.  But  where  there  existed  any 
remedy  within  reach,  we  spared  no  pains  to  throw  light 
on  the  subject.  This,  in  fact,  (without  any  pun,)  was 
chief  desideratum  ;  and  tlie  scientific  heads  of  the 
company  were  put  in  requisition  to  devise  methods  for 
illuminating  the  dark  parts  of  the  temple.  The  first 
and  most  obvious  plan  was  to  stick  a  number  of  little 
bits  of  wax  taper  all  over  and  round  those  portions  of  the 
culptures  which  were  under  immedinte  investigation. 
3ut  this  was  found  to  be  troublesome,  in  more  respects 
than  one.  The  wax  melted  and  ran  down,  and  the 
of  the  cave  in  which  we  were  working  either  be- 
on  choky  by  the  smoke  and  heat,  or  the  lights 
burned  down  and  required  to  be  shifted.  This  plan, 
hcrcfore,  was  only  resorted  to  when  the  otlicr  methods 
[  am  about  to  describe  failed  in  effecting  the  purpose. 

The  sun  at  no  time  of  the  day  shone  fiill  into  the 
:ave,  which  faces  due  north,  but  we  found  that  by  bor- 
owing  the  looking-glasses  from  the  lady's  tent  we  could 
latch  his  rays,  and  send  tlicm  to  the  very  back  of  the 
ixcavation,  and  thence,  by  means  of  other  mirrors, 
lould  polarise  our  light  in  such  a  way  as  even  to  make 
it  turn  corners,  and  fall  on  spots  where  probably,  never 


sun-ligfht  rested  before.     The  ecstasy  of  the  natives  o 
beholding-  the  sueccss  of  this  manoeuvre  was  so  grea' 
that  some  of  tliem  expressed  themselves  highly  flattered 
by  the  honours  paid  to  their  long-degraded  deities.     On 
hearing  tliis  stated  by  the  Hindoos,  one  of  the  wits  of 
our  party  remarked,  that  if  these  said   gods,   Messrs. 
Vishnu,  Shiva,  and  Brahma,  should  get  their  heads  above 
water  again,  they  could,  of  course,  do  no  less  than  re- 
member that  we  noticed  them  in  their  adversity ;  a  stale 
Joe  Miller,   indeed,  as  every  one  must  remembe 
has  kissed  the  bronze  toe  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Vat 
erst  old  Jupiter  of  the  capitol ;  but  it  made  the  natives 
laugh  heartily  when  it  was  interpreted  to  them. 

Another  device  of  the  same  kind  assisted  our  researches 
not  a  little,  and  was  of  still  greater  service  to  u 
sipating  nearly  all  the  gloom  of  the  cave,  thus  helping 
to  keep  up  that  air  of  cheerfulness  which  is  of  such  vas: 
importance  to  the  success  of  every  undertaking  in  thii 
world,  great  or  small.  The  tea-urn  having  been  cap 
sised  on  the  breakfast-table  one  morning,  the  servants 
naturally  spread  the  table  cloth  in  the  sun  on  the  shrubs 
before  the  cave.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  mass  of 
white  was  to  lighten  up  every  thing  within ;  and  the 
hint  once  given,  we  lost  no  time  in  expanding  it,  by 
hoisting  half  a  dozen  other  cloths,  at  the  proper  angles, 
till  a  bright  yet  soil  glow  of  light  was  thrown  upon  the 
principal  figure  of  all,  at  the  top  of  the  great  division  of 
the  cave.  As  soon  as  this  effect  was  perceived,  all  other 
work  was  suspended,  and  every  one  Hocked  round  the 
commander  of  the  party  while  -he  drew  forth  his  scroll, 
and,  without  any  flourish  of  trumpets,  proceeded  nearly 
as  follows  : 

"  The  figure  that  faces  the  principal  entrance  is  the 
most  remarkable  in  this  e.iieavation,  and  has  given  rise 
to  numberless  conjectures  and  theories.  It  is  a  gigantic 
bust,  representing  some  three-headed  being,  or  three 
heads  of  some  being,  to  wliom  the  temple  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  dedicated.  Dr.  William  Hunter,  in  the  Ar- 
chcEologia,  vol.  vii.  p.  202,  describes  this  bust  as  having 
four  heads,  one  being  hid  behind.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however,  that  no  traces  of  the  fourth  head  appear,  it  be- 
ing left  entirely  to  the  imagination  to  supply  it,  as  well  as 
the  fifth  on  the  top,  if  the  bust  be  Shiva's.  Some  writers 
have  imagined  that  it  is  what  they  called  the  Hindu 
Trinity  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva,  and  very  strange 
historical  conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  this  hypo- 
thesis. The  Hindu  Trimurti,  or  Trinity,  as  it  has  been 
caUed,  does  not  occupy  a  very  remarsable  place  in  the 
theology  of  the  Brahmins.  The  word  Trimurti  means 
three-form. 

"  The  three-headed  figure  at  Elephanta  represents  the 
deity  only  down  to  the  breast,  or  a  third-length.  One 
bead  faces  the  spectator,  another  looks  to  the  right,  and 
a  third  to  the  left ;  the  fourth  may  be  imagined  to  be 
concealed  behind.  It  will  give  some  idea  of  its  bulk  to 
mention,  that  from  the  top  of  the  cap  of  the  middle  figure 
to  the  bottom  of  the  image  is  seventeen  feet  ten  inches, 
while  the  horizontal  curved  line,  embracing  the  tliree 
heads  at  the  height  of  the  eyes  and  touching  the  eyes,  is 
twenty-two  feet  nine  inches.  All  these  figures,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  are  carved  out  of  the  solid  rock,  which  is 
a  coarse-grained  dark-gray  basaltic  formation,  called  by 
the  geologists  trachyte." 

When  the  describer  had  written  so  far,  he  paused,  and 
asked  our  opinion ;  upon  which  there  was  a  general  de- 
mand upon  hira  to  insert  something  by  which  his  future 
readers  might  be  informed  who,  as  well  as  what,  this 
e.xtraordinaiy  figure  was  ? — which  of  the  various  Hindoo 
gods  it  was  intended  to  represent  ?  Thus  prompted,  he 
went  on  again. 

"  All  the  Hindu  deities  have  particular  symbols  by 
which  they  may  be  distinguished ;  much  as  the  family 
of  an  European  may  be  discovered  by  its  armorial  bear- 
ings. Unfortunately,  many  of  the  figures  of  Elephanta 
are  too  much  mutilated  to  allow  us  to  resort  with  cer- 
tainty to  this  criterion  for  distinguishing  them  ;  and  this 
is  particularly  the  case  with  the  principal  figure.  The 
face  which  looks  to  the  east,  or  right  hand  (the  specta- 
tor's  left,)  is  evidently  Shiva  or  Mahadeo,  whose  princi- 
pal face,  by  the  rules  laid  down  for  fi.xing  images  in 
Hindu  temples,  must  always  face  the  cast,  while  Yoni 
generally  turns  to  the  north.  In  his  hand  he  holds  the 
cobra  di  capella,  which  twists  itself  round  his  arm,  and 
rears  its  head  so  as  to  look  him  in  the  face.  His  coun- 
tenance seems  to  bear  the  marks  of  habitual  passion." 

While  our  accomplished  antiquary  was  writing,  the 
rest  of  the  pic-nickers  were  scrambling  about  the  heads 
like  school  boys  on  a  haystack,  till  once  more  called 
upon  to  listen.  The  above  lines  (now  quoted,  as  1  may 
mention  once  for  all,  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Bom- 
bay Literary  Society,)  were  read,  and  agreed  to,  except 
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some  remarks  towards  the  end.  One  of  the  company 
whose  name  will  appear  by  and  by,  and  who  was  perch 
cd  on  the  top  of  a  ladder  resting  on  the  tip  of  Shiva's 
handsome  Roman  nose,  called  cut  that  these  last  words 
were  a  scandalous  libel  on  the  worthy  god,  whose 
pression  was  eminently  placid,  evincing  any  thing  but 
habitual  passion. 

"  Well,"  said  the  narrator,  "  what  do  you  make  of  that 
swelling  between  the  eye-brows  ?  Surely  that  indicate: 
the  corrugator  muscle  in  action,  or,  in  other  words,  show; 
that  your  friend  Mr.  Shiva  is  in  a  rage." 

"  I  admit  no  such  thing,"  said  the  objector,  who  from 
his  garb  appeared  to  be  nautical,  "  I  see  no  wrinkling 
of  the  brow :  after  a  long  examination,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  protuberance  on  this  brow  is  intended 
for  the  third  eye  of  the  god  :  it  is  entirely  raised  above 
the  general  surface  of  the  brow  without  any  indenture, 
such  as  that  which  occurs  on  the  wrinkled  forehead  of 
passion.  The  whole  skin  of  this  figure's  brow  is  smooth 
except  tills  oval  protuberance,  which  nowise  resemble! 
that  of  Bhyrava,  as  you  called  the  figure  we  were  ex 
yesterday  in  the  northeast  compartment  north 
of  tiie  Lingam,  where  the  brow  is  marked  by  deep  fur 

ivs  highly  expressive  of  passion." 

Upon  this  objection  being  started,  the  whole  expedi- 
tion  assembled  as  near  the  disputed  point  as  possible  ;  o 
temporary  scaffold  was  rigged  up  for  the  ladies  on  s 
level  with  Shiva's  eyes ;  and  no  Lilliputians  ever  inves- 
tigated  the  countenance  of  honest  Gulliver  with  more 
interest  tlian  we  did  that  of  the  no  less  wonderful  Trimurti 
A  couple  of  additional  mirrors  were  put  in  requisition  tc 
fling  a  strong  light  into  the  cave,  and  a  fresh  supply  ol 
candles  ordered  up  from  the  tents.  The  more  the  par- 
examined  the  matter,  the  less  they  were  agreed ;  and 
the  controversy  began  at  last  to  assume  that  positive  and 
rather  warmish  character  which  so  often  belongs  to  en- 
quiries in  which  the  data  are  few  and  obscure.  It  is 
then  we  find  the  imaginative  or  guessing  process  most 
"  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  reasoning  or  matter-of- 
fact  process  becomes  dull.  The  interest,  also,  which 
people  take  in  any  such  discussions  is  generally  inversely 
portance  ;  and  the  hope  of  agreement  becomes 
less  and  less  as  the  enquiry  proceeds.  In  all  probability 
such  might  have  been  the  result  of  this  battle  in  the  cave 
touching  poor  Shiva's  third  eye,  had  not  one  of  our  peri- 
odical absentees  arrived  just  at  that  moment.  He  wiped 
pectacles,  held  a  candle  to  the  image,  and  declared 
that,  until  the  dirt  was  washed  away,  we  might  go  on 
disputing  till  doomsday  without  getting  nearer  the  mark. 

Before   tliose    eager  combatants,  "  tlie  eyes"  and  the 

10  eyes,"  had  recovered  from  the  oily  pause  cast  upon 

the  troubled  waves  of  the  controversy  by  this  dictum, 

head-servant  came  forward  to  announce  the  ever-wel- 

e  fact  that  dinner  was  on  the  table  !    The  communi- 

cation  was  received  with  a  cheer  tliat  made  the  bats  fly 

out  of  their  holes  in  dismay. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  observe,  that  on  each  suc- 
ceeding day  the  wine  appeared  to  become  more  racy,  the 
ler,  the  coft'ee  more  fragrant,  the  tea  more  re- 
freshing, and,  above  all,  the  conversation  more  animated, 
gossipy,  and  instructive.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  be- 
fore, that  although,  unfortunately,  there  were  no  singers 
of  the  party,  one  gentleman  played  beautifully  on  the 
iolonecllo ;  the  effect  of  which,  in  the  solemn  stiUness 
of  the  cave,  was  singularly  pleasing.  We  had  also  a 
great  store  of  books  ;  and  happening  to  have  some  good 
readers,  (a  rare  catch,)  our  evenings  slipped  away  so 
iierrily  amongst  tlie  olden  gods  and  goddesses  of  the 
5aslern  world,  tliat  we  often  sighed  to  think  how  soon  we 
nust  return  to  the  ordinary  business  of  modern  life. 

I  lay  awake  half  the  night  of  the  controversy  about 
Shiva's  eye,  thinking  how  we  could  best  settle  this  great 
question  ;  and  at  last  bethought  me  of  a  scheme,  which 

th  the  earliest  dawn  I  put  in  practice.     When  my 

xswain  came  in  the  morning  for  orders,  I  sent  him 
back  to  the  Theban,  a  frigate  of  which  I  had  then  the 
acting  command,  and  bade  him  return  as  speedily  as 
possible  with  the  ship's  fire-engine.  Accordingly,  before 
breakfast  was  well  over,  we  had  the  hose  led  along  and 
the  pump  in  full  action.  The  deluge  which  was  now 
poured  over  the  celebrated  Trimurti,  must  have  enchant- 
ed the  thirsty  shades  of  the  "  water-loving  Mahadeo." 
The    Hindoos,  assembled   to   see  what  was  going   on, 

•re  astonished  and  delighted,  and  so,  in  fact,  were,  we 

discover  how  clear,  sharp,  and  beautiful  the  sculptures 

stood  out,  after  being  played  upon  for  a  couple  of  hours, 

well  scrubbed  with  hard   brushes  in  every  corner. 

,s  service  certainly  had  not  been  performed  upon  them 

three  centuries  at  the  least,  and  possibly  not  for  a 

thousand  years. 

At  the  next  sitting  of  our  grand  committee  on  Sliiva's 
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well- washed  countenance,  the  following  notes  were  made 
by  Mr.  Erskine.  "  The  face  looking  cast  has  a  fine  Ro- 
man nose,  and  its  brow  is  swollen,  and  protruded  between 
the  eyes.  This  was  at  first  regarded  as  only  the  swell- 
ing  protuberance  between  and  above  the  eyelids,  which 
is  remarked  by  physiognomists  to  be  indicative  of  pas- 
sion ;  but  having  been  led  to  more  careful  examination 
of  it  by  Captain  Basil  Hall,  to  whose  unwearied  curiosity 


the  present 


lucli  of  the  accur; 


acy  1 


tuberances  on  the  brow  of  other  figures 
have  little  doubt  that  it  represents  the  third  eye  of  Shiva, 
from  which  tlame  is  supposed  to  issue,  and  fire  by  which 
the  world  is  finally  to  be  destroyed.  As  Shiva  had  five 
heads,  though  he  had  only  one  such  eye,  it  is  represent- 
ed on  his  principal  head  alone,  which,  of  course,  is  that 
looking  eastward."  (As  the  centre  head  faces  the  north, 
this  observation  refers  to  that  which  is  turned  to  the 
right  hand,  or  is  looking  towards  the  spectator's  left.) 
"  He  has  mustachios,"  adds  the  writer,  "  on  his  upper 
lip ;  and  he  and  one  other  figure  in  the  eastern  wing  are 
the  only  figures  in  the  cave  that  have  them.  At  the 
corner  of  each  of  his  lips  a  tusk  projects  over  the  under 
lip.  The  lower  lip  of  all  the  figures  at  Elephanta  seems 
thickish,  and  more  African  than  Asiatic.  His  tongue 
is  thrust  out  between  his  lips  ;  his  eyebrows  are  not  regu- 
larly arched,  rather  irregularly  twisted,  and  depressed  on 
each  side  towards  the  nose,  as  in  those  of  a  person  ha- 
bitually passionate." 

So  far  the  historian  ;  but  it  would  seem,  from  the 
printed  account  in  the  Bombay  Transactions,  that  the 
party  were  not  yet  unanimous  ;  for  in  a  note,  or  protest, 
which  I  gave  to  Mr.  Erskine  for  publication  along  with 
his  account,  the  following  words  occur : 

"This  head  seems  to  be  speaking  to  the  snake;  and  I 
would  rather  say  that  the  tongue  is  protruded  in  doing 
so,  than  that  it  is  indicative  of  anger;  nor  can  I  quite 
agree  to  the  account  of  the  eyebrows.  They  are  certainly 
not  arched  ;  but  the  deviation  is  not  much,  nor  does  it 
convey  to  me  any  idea  of  agitation,  but  rather  of  mirth, 
as  if  he  were  singing  to  the  snake,  and  gratified  to  see 
its  pleasure.  Tlie  dimples  at  the  corner  of  the  mouth, 
too,  strike  me  as  resembling  the  approach  to  a  smile 
much  more  than  the  distortion  of  habitual  passion;  and 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  are,  if  any  thing,  turned  up- 
wards. The  mustachios,  also,  lend  their  aid  in  giving  a 
fiercer  look  to  Shiva  than  I  can  allow  is  intended  by  the 
sculptor." 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  travellers,  as  well  as 
doctors,  can  differ,  even  when  the  subject  of  examination 

under  their  eye.   In  what  follows  relating  to  this  bean- 
tiful  head  we  were  all  quite  agreed ;  and  I  add  these  few 
,  more  to  complete  the  account,  than  from  any  par- 
ticular interest  they  contain.     Indeed,  I  question  much 
if  it  be  possible  without  numerous  drawings  to  engage 


agreeably  or  usefully  towards  any  class  < 
Hindoo  antiquities.  There  are,  indeed,  some  other  speci- 
of  ancient  Indian  sculpture  which  may  form  an 
exception,  particularly  an  immense  statue  of  solid  gra- 
nite, upwards  of  sixty  feet  high,  in  the  centre  of  southern 
India,  which  I  visited  on  crossing  the  peninsula. 

Mr.  Erskine  concluded  his  account  of  the  ea.stern  head 
of  the  Trimurti  in  Elephanta,  in  these  words ; 

"  His  cap  is  richly  adorned  with  variegated  figures, 
branches,  and  flowers ;  among  others  may  be  distinguish, 
ed  a  skull,  or  death's  head  ;  a  serpent,  with  various  folds 
and  branches  of  the  bilva-tree,  the  leaves  of  which  issue 
from  a  point,  like  the  trefoil ;  and  nirgundi,  a  sort 
of  shrub,  which  are  symbols  that  belong  peculiarly  to 
Shiva;  a  few  curls  run  along  below  his  cap.  Behind 
cap  the  stone  is  excavated  into  two  narrow  parallel 
slips,  (not  seen  in  the  drawing,)  the  one  higher  than  the 
other,  in  which  two  persons  might  lie  stretched  at  length, 
without  being  observed  from  below ;  but  there  are  no 
steps  up  to  them." 

"The  description  given  in  the  Bombay  Transactions  of 
he  two  other  heads  is  equally  minute,  graphic,  and 
trictly  accurate ;  and  nobody  should  visit  the  cave  with- 
iut  that  account  to  guide  them.  At  this  distance  from 
the  spot,  however,  those  details,  so  peculiarly  interesting 
when  present,  are  apt  to  become  tiresome. 

This  magnificent  triad  lies  in  a  recess  cut  in  the  rock 
to  the  depth  of  thirteen  feet,  including  the  thickness  of 
the  door-way  screen,  or  wall,  which  is  about  two  feet  and 
I  half.  The  basement  is  raised  about  two  feet  nine 
nehes  from  the  ground.  In  the  corners  of  the  threshold 
re  two  holes,  as  if  door-posts  had  been  inserted  in  them  j 
nd  in  the  floor  is  a  groove,  as  if  for  receiving  a  screen, 
'  nally  let  down  to  conceal 


hich  may  have  been 
le  group. 
The  occurrence  of  a  triple  head  of  such  magnitude, 
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nnd  of  such  skill  and  beauty  in  Ihe  workmanship,  in  a 
spot  so  mucli  within  the  range  of  observation,  has  natu- 
rally led  travellers  into  various  speculations  as  to  its  ori. 
gin  and  the  object  of  its  sculptors.  On  this  subject,  the 
following  remarks  of  Mr.  Erskine  are  possessed  of  con- 
siderable interest,  not  only  willi  reference  to  this  parti- 
cular section  of  tlic  Elcphanta  cave,  but  as  tliey  relate  to 
a  curious  branch  of  the  fantastic  mytliology  of  tho  Hin- 

"  Such,  then,  is  the  remarkable  figure  that  occupies  the 
most  conspicuous  place  in  tlie  temple,  and  which  of  late 
has  generally  been  regarded  as  tlic  Hindoo  Trinity  :  but 
it  appears  that,  if  our  opinions  be  guided  by  a  general 
examination  of  this  figure  compared  with  the  others  in 
the  excavation,  and  with  the  apparent  design  of  the  cave, 
little  doubt  will  be  left  that  the  wliole  excavation  is  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Shiva  alone,  who  is  also  singly  repre- 
sented by  the  three-headed  bust.  Tlie  impression  made 
on  Christians,  however,  by  the  view  of  this  triple  figure, 
has  had  more  influence  tlian  any  regard  to  genuine 
Hindoo  doctrines,  or  to  the  legends  in  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Brahmins,  in  fixing  the  opinions  most  prevalent  on 
the  subject  of  this  mysterious  bust.  To  account  for  the 
appearance  of  a  many-headed  monster  in  a  mythology 
like  that  of  tlie  Hindoos,  which  swarms  with  gods  "of 
every  description,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  resort 
•  I  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  cannot  be  correctly 
,'  of  the  Hindoos."* 


aid  to  have  ; 
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Tor  several  days  after  commencing 
the  cave  at  Elephanta,  we  found  ampli 
in   looking  at  the  ditterent  sculptures  on  the  rock,  in 
making  measurements  of  the  figures,  and  in  sUetcI  " 
those  objects  which  appeared  most  curious.     After  a  t 
we  began  to  feel  a  still  higher  description  of  curiosity, 
as  we  gradually  becime  acquainted  with  the  difterent 
group--,  and  recognised  over  and  over  again  the 
features  or  attributes  in  the  principal  personages  repre- 
eentcd.     We  then  naturally  desired  to  be  made  better 
acquainted  with  the  intentions  of  the  persons  whose  piety 
superstition,  or  political  policy,  had  devised  this  astonish 
ing  excavation.     And  we  expected  to  derive  more  anc 
more  pleasure  from  contemplating  the  result,  when  the 
purpose  which  the  artists  aimed   at  was  told  to   us.     A 
general  call,  therefore,  was  again  made  upon  our  accom 
plished    and  higlily-informed  companion,    Mr.   Erskine. 
that   he  should  enlighten   our  European   darkness,  and 
instruct    us    from  time   to  time  in  the    history  of  tht 
gods,    goddesses,   bulls,   elcphant-he:ided    monsters,  and 
other    fantastic  idols   before  us.     We    alleged    that  we 
should    draw   and   measure  them    more   correctly,   and 
perform   the  office  of  assistants   to  him  as   chronicler, 
general  of  the   pic-nic  with  more  spirit,  if  he  would  per- 
mit us  to  have  some  slight  knowledge  of  what  we  were 

"  But  then,"  he  observed,  "  is  it  not  proverbial  even 
here  on  the  spot,  that  Indian  topics  are  a  bore,  and  that 
Hindoo  antiquities,  mythology,  and  languages,  are  the 
supremest  bores  of  all  ?  unless,  indeed,"  added  he,  "such 
a  master-hand  as  that  of  Southey  thinks  fit  to  touch  the 
eubject  with  his  inspiration,  and  to  give  to  the  world  at 
largo,  in  such  a  poem  as  the  Curse  of  Kehama,  a  con 
Biderable  portion  of  that  pleasure  which  had  been  con. 
fined  before  to  a  few  orientalists." 

"  Pray,"  said  one  of  the  company,  "  has  Mr.  Southey 
ever  been  in  India  ?"  ■' 

There  was  a  pause  of  at  least  a  minute ;  at  the  end  of 
which  a  gentleman,  who  had  just  been  reading  the  poem 
alluded  to,  declared  that  the  author  could  not  have  been 
in  the  East,  otherwise  he  never  would  have  made  one  of 
Jus  characters  lie  dov/n  to  sleep 

"  Beneath  a  cocoa's  feathery  shade." 

"  Why  not  ?"  was  asked  by  two  or  three  voices. 

"  Because,"  said  the  objector,  "  a  cocoa  nut  tree  affords 

no  shade  or  hardly  any,  and  no  native  would  ever  think 

ot  such  shelter  from  the  sun ;  the  image  is  purely  Euro- 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  a  traveller  of  the  party,  a  man  of 
as  e  and  observation,  and  long  resident  in  the  tropical 
districts  of  India  where  the  cocoa-nut  flourishes  best. 
It  must  be  owned  that,  even  if  the  poet  have  adopted  an 
linage  from  Luropcan  customs,  his  description,  as  far  as 
expression  goes,  is  most  admirably  true  to  the  scenery 
vonls  can  give  a  more  perfect  idea 

^'"^h  's  cast  by  the  feathery  top- 

*  Bombay  Transactions,  vol.  i. 
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A  pretty  brisk  discussion  now  took  place  as  to  sundry 
other  points  in  the  Curse  of  Kehama,  which  ended,  as 
such  things  generally  do,  by  leaving  each  party  where 
he  liad  begun.  Indeed,  the  hard  hits  of  an  argument  are 
often  like  those  of  a  hammer  on  a  nail,  which  cither  drive 

farther  in, 


It  farther  in,  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  flatten  out  the  head 
into  what  is  both  technically  and  figuratively  called  a 
rivet.  At  all  events,  when  we  came  to  "  divide,"  which 
we  did  in  imitation  of  our  betters,  the  numbers  of  those 
who  said  Southey  could  not  have  been  in  India  were 
exactly  equal  to  those  who  declared  it  to  be  impos- 
ble  that  any  man  who  had  never  visited  those  regions, 
could  have  described  them  with  so  much  accuracy  both 
of  colouring  and  mere  outline,  or  with  such  wonderful 
truth  of  oriental  feeling.  There  the  matter  rested  for 
ten  years  at  least,  when  I  had  accidentally  the 
re  to  find  myself,  in  London,  sitting  at  dinner 
alongside  the  poet  himself.  I  told  him  of  our  battle  in 
the  cave,  which,  considering  the  ground  on  which  it  was 
fouglit,  and  the  qualifications  of  the  critics,  he  knew  well 
how  to  appreciate.  He  smiled,  but  made 
while  the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  such 
might  fancy  De  Foe's  to  have  been,  had  any  w 
begged  to  ask  if  ever  he  had  visited  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez. 

This  episode  about  tlie  Curse  of  Kehama  was  of  some 
use  to  us,  by  recalling  scenes  and  circumstances  in  th( 
mythology  of  the  Hindoos,  which,  but  for  the  immorta 
verse  to  which  they  are  so  happily  married,  miglit  liavj 
ped  our  memories  altogether.  As,  however,  th( 
knowledge  derived  from  the  poem,  to  which  we  often  re. 
ferrod,  was  no  more  of  the  kind  we  wanted  respecting 
.  than  that  which  Shakspeare  and  the  Waverly 
Novels  give  to  the  minute  enquirer  into  the  constitutional 
history  of  England,  we  joined  unanimously  in  a  petitior 
to  our  master  in  these  matters,  to  give  us,  in  a  few  Dopu 
lar  \vords,  some  idea  of  the  religions  which  had  prevailee 
in  this  quarter  of  the  East.  Thus  urged  our  friend  agreed 
to  try  his  hand  at  making  the  subject  a  little  less  dry 
than  usual  j  and  while  we  closed  round  him,  one  fine 
cool  evening,  he  gave  us  a  sketch  of  what  we  required 
in  order  to  a  fuller  comprehension  of  the  ancient  sculp, 
tures  by  which  we  were  surrounded.  The  position  chosen 
for  this  interesting  lecture,  to  use  Mr.  Erskine's  words, 
"was  near  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  where  the  spacious 
front  is  supported  by  two  massy  pillars  and  two  pilasters, 
forming  three  openings,  under  a  steep  rock  thickly  over- 
hung by  brushwood  and  wild  shrubs.  The  long  ranges 
of  columns  that  appear  closing  in  perspective  on  every 
side  ;  the  flat  roof  of  solid  rock,  that  seems  to  be  prevent- 
ed from  falling  only  by  the  massy  pillars,  whose  capitals 
are  pressed  down  and  flattened  as  if  by  the  superincum- 
bent weight ;  tlie  darkness  that  obscures  the  interior  of 
e  temple,  which  is  dimly  lighted  only  by  the  entrances, 
d  the  gloomy  appearance  of  the  gigantic  stone  figures 
ranged  along  the  wall,  and  hewn,  like  the  whole  temple, 
out  ofthe  living  rock,  joined,  to  the  strange  uncertainty 
that  hangs  over  the  history  of  the  place,  carry  the  mind 
back  to  distant  periods,  and  impress  it  with  that  kind  of 
uncertain  religious  awe  with  which  the  grander  works 
ages  of  darkness  are  generally  contemplated." 
Were  the  account  not  quite  so  long,  I  should  feel  much 
tempted  to  quote  the  whole  of  the  luminous  summary 
vyhich  Mr.  Erskine  gave  ns  of  the  rise  and  progress  ol 
the  three  great  religious  sects  of  India,  the  Brahininical. 
the^Boudd  hist,  and  the  Jainas.  Those,  however,  who  have 
\  .',','  curiosity  on  these  subjects,  will  find  them 
admirably  treated  in  the  Bombay  Transactions,  vol. 
Many  of  the  positions  advanced  were  so  entirely  new 
most  of  us,  and  also  so  diflferent  from  tho  crude  and 
ill-digested  notions  of  those  of  our  party  who  had  attend, 
to  the  subject  in  a  superficial  manner,  that  much  animat- 
cd  discussion  arose  amongst  us.  In  no  great  space  of 
company  in  the  cave  talked  themselves  into  a 
tamous  mess  of  confusion,  when  they  were  very  glad  to 
ppcal  once  more  to  the  only  man  of  the  party  who  had 
eajly  considered  the  points  in  discussion  between  us, 
which  related  chiefly  to  the  numbers  and  qualities  ofthe 
powers  in  the  crowded  theological  list  of  the 
Our  friend  was  now,  therefore,  called  upon  to 
"-  —  the  circumstances  which  had  degraded  a 
_  inally  so  pure  as  to  possess,  we  were  told, 
^>.i  U..C  deity,  into  such  a  multitudinous  creed. 

He  first  stated  the  fact,  and  then  showed  us  how  it  ap. 
plied  in  practice  amongst  the  Hindoos.  "  Besides  the  three 
great  gods,"  said  he,  "  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva,  there 
arc,  It  appears,  a  large  crowd  of  minor  deities.  The 
wind,  the  sea,  the  elements,  have  all  their  gods  ;  tlie  sun 
moon  and  stars  also ;  every  river  and  fountain  is  citlicr  a' 
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deity,  or  has  a  deity  to  preside  over  it ;  so  that  nothing  is 
done  but  by  or  through  a  god.  The  greater  deities  have, 
besides,  a  numerous  class  of  dependents  and  servants; 
and  human  passions  being  once  bestowed  on  the  gods, 
heaven,  as  well  as  the  earth,  has  its  physician,  its  poet, 
and  its  dancing  girls.  In  this  great  crowd  of  deities 
there  is  no  man  however  capricious  or  humble,  that  may 
not  find  some  divinity,  or  portion  of  the  divinity,  suited 
to  his  humour,  or  sell-humiliation.  If  a  person  find  some 
difliculty  in  approaching  Ram,  that  god's  monkey.servant, 
Hanumant,  may,  however,  claim  his  worship.  A  little 
red  paint  thrown  on  a  stone,  or  on  the  stump  of  a  Uee, 
ijrts  it  into  a  Hindoo  god,  and  all  the  lower  classes 
pass  fall  down  and  worship." 

Jut  pray,"  someone  asked,  "  do  the  natives  really 
believe  these  stocks  and  stones  to  be  gods,  actually  gifted 
with  intelligence  and  higher  powers  than  themselves  7 
For  instance,  if  we  had  questioned  any  one  of  the  multi. 
tude  whom  we  saw  the  other  day  throwing  cocoa.nuts 
into  the  sea,  as  to  the  number  and  attributes  of  the  gods 
before  whom  he  was  prosUating  himself  on  the  beach, 
what  would  have  been  his  answer  ?" 

m  glad  you  interrupted  me  to  ask  this  question," 
said  our  good-natured  preceptor  ;  "  for  it  deserves  particu. 
lar  notice,  that  even  in  this  apparent  degradation  of  the 
liuman  intellect,  if  you  ask  one  of  the  lowest  of  these 
unfortunate    beings  how  many    gods  there  are  ?  he  will 
immediately  answer,  'one  God  only!'     And,  I    tliink 
you    vvill   discover,    that   although  they    pay    religious 
adoration    to   stocks  and   stones,  from  some    superstiti. 
ous  belief  that  a  portion  of  divinity  resides  in  them,  they 
never  confound  these  subordinate  objects  of  worship  with 
the  one  great  God,  the  supposed  creator  and  preserver  of 
the  universe,  but  whom  they  consider  as  loo  mighty  for 
them   to  venture  to  approach.      When    the   Brahmins, 
therefore,  are   taxed  with  idolatry,  they  always  excuse 
themselves  by  alleging  the  necessity  of  making  an  im- 
pression on  rude  minds  by  means  of  some  intelligible 
symbols,  on  which  the  ignorant  may  rest  their  thoughts 
and  to  which  they  may  look  for  reward  or  pmiisliment.'' 
"  In  the  Brahininical  religion,  as  there  were  many  in- 
carnations,  so  the  gods  are  supposed  to  have  appeared 
th  several  heads,  with  the  heads  of  animals,  with  a 
mber  of  hands,  and  other  singularities;  and  consequent. 
ly,  their  images,  in  such  temples  as  this  in  which  we  are 
now  sitting  at  our  tea  and  toast,  correctly  represent  all 
these  peculiarities,  as  1  have  already,  in  some  degree, 
pointed  out  to  you  in  the  dilFerent  compartments  of  Elc 
phanta,  and  we  can  do  more  particularly  to-morrow,  if 
you  please.     But  the  religion  of  the  Bouddhists  diflcrs 
very  greatly  ii-om   that  just  described.      Amongst  the 
Brahmins,  God  is  introduced  every  where— by  the  Bouddh. 
ists  no  where.      The  deities  of  the    Brahmins  pervade 
and  animate  nature— but  the  god  ofthe  Bouddhists,  like 
that  of  the  Epicureans,  remains  in  repose,  quite  uncon. 
eerned  about  human  aflFairs,  and  therefore  is  not  the  object 
orship.     With  them  there  is  no  intelligent  divine 
being  who  judges  of  human  actions  as  good  or  bad,  and 
wards  or   punishes  them   as  such.     Tliis,  indeed,  is 
practically  the  same  as  having  no  god  at  all.     Good  and 
ill,  according  to  their  creed,  are,  however,  supposed  to 
spring  invariably  from  virtue  and  vice,  there  being,  as 
they  believe,  an   inseparable  and  necessary  connection 
between  virtue  ami  prosperity,  vice  and  misfortune.     Yet, 
as  the  mind  of  man  must  have  some  object  of  confidence    " 
on  which  to  rest  its  hopes,  and  to  which  to  direct  its  sup. 
plication  and  prayer,  the  Bouddhists  teach,  tliat  from  time 
to  time  men  of  surpassing  piety  and  self-denial  have  ap- 
peared  on  earth,  and  from  their  singular  worth  have, 
after  death,  been  transferred  to  a  state  of  superior  bliss; 
which  state,  however,  they  say,  we  can  only  intimate  by 
describing  it  as  an  absence  of  all  pain,  as  we  can  only 
define  health  by  an  absence  of  all  disease.     These  saints, 
r  prophets,  after  reforming  the  world  in  their  life-time, 
nd  by  their  superior  sanctity  attaining  the  power  of  per. 
srming  miracles,  are  still  imagined,  after  death,  to  have 
certain  powers  of  influencing  us.     It  is  tlicse  men,  trans- 
ferred by  death  to  bliss,  who  are  the  object  of  Bouddhist 
worship.     This  worship  assumes  difterent  forms  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  more 
widely  diflTused  than  any  other  religion.     It  is  alsoworthy 
of  remark,  that  wherever  this  form  of  religion  prevails  in 
Is  original  state,  the  relics  of  these  holy  men,  or  saints, 
re  the  objects  of  worship.     The  largest  temples  are 
'ften  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  or  the  section  of  a  globe, 
nd  are  supposed  to  contain  the  tooth,  or  hair,  or  some 
other  relic,  ofthe  saint. 

riic  forms  of  these  holy  places  have  been  adopted 
from  the  custom  prevalent  in  those  countries  of  deposit- 
ing the  ashes  ot  the  deceased  under  «,  pyramid,  or  under 
■  bular   mound.     The  pyramids  axe  often  of  great 
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size,  and  on  their  summits  are  umbrellas,  which  are  fre- 
quently adorned  with  bells  ;  and  sometimes  this  pyramid 
is  gilded  over.  Oilier  temples,  of  nearly  similar  cou- 
struction,  but  hollow  within,  contain  images  to  which 
adoration  is  diiected.  The  images  of  these  saints  have 
ditferent  attitudes,  sometimes  sitting  cross-legged  in  a 
meditative  posture,  sometimes  standing  upright.  As  all 
the  ideas  of  the  Bouddhists  relate  to  men,  and  as  no  in- 
carnations, or  transformations,  of  superior  beings  are 
recorded,  it  is  obvious,  that  in  their  temples  we  can  ex- 
pect to  find  no  unnatural  images,  no  figures  compounded 
of  man  and  beast,  nor  monsters  with  many  hands  or 
many  heads,  as  we  sec  here.  As  the  priests  and  scho- 
lars of  the  Bouddhists  live  in  a  sort  of  collegiate  esta- 
blishment near  some  great  temple,  we  always  find  a 
multitude  of  cells  around  the  excavation  in  their  tem- 
ples." 

I  had  afterwards  various  opportunities  of  verifying 
these  remarks  about  the  Bouddhist  form  of  religion,  in 
many  other  parts  of  India,  in  Ceylon,  and  lastly  in  China. 
At  Canton,  Lord  Amherst  and  his  suite,  on  their  return 
from  Pekin,  were  lodged  in  a  very  extensive  templi 
dicated  to  the  worship  of  Bouddha.  It  was  singularly 
interesting  to  observe,  that  the  ceremonial  duties  of  this 
establishment  were  performed  by  a  multitude  of  bare 
footed  and  shaven-crowned  priests,  dressed  in  yellow 
robes,  and  looking  marvellously  like  some  of  the  reli. 
gious  orders  of  Roman  catholics  whom  we  see  in  Italy 
These  persons  were  lodged  in  cells  built  round  the  courl 
of  the  great  temple,  pagoda,  or  joss-house,  as  the  Eng- 
lish indiscriminately  call  the  religious  edifices  of  the 
eastern  world.  Many  of  these  worthies  were  made  to  turn 
out  for  the  accommodation  of  the  strangers,  in  a  man. 
ner  which,  though  it  shocked  our  delicacy  not  a  little, 
appeared  to  produce  no  such  effect  on  the  lay  part 
Chinese  population,  who  shoved  their  poor  priests  about 
in  a  very  unceremonious  style. 

I  remember  once  conversing  on  this  subject  with  t 
Chinese,  an  intelligent  Hong  merchant,  who  spokt 
English  perfectly;  but  I  could  not  make  him  under 
stand  our  feelings  of  respect  to  the  ministers  of  any  re. 

"  What  have  we  to  do  with  that  sort  of  business  ?"  hf 
asked;  "the  Chinese  government  provides  and  pays  for 
a  certain  number  of  priests,  who  perform  a  certain  num. 
ber  of  ceremonies,  chant  so  many  prayers,  and,  in  short, 
take  charge  of  the  whole  religion  of  the  country,  leaving 
us  merchants,  and  all  other  persons,  to  attend  e.tclusively 
'"   " '    business,  without  having  any  thing  to  do 


After  listening  to  these  explanations, 
xt  day  with  fresh  vigour  to  an  actual 


returned  the 


ive  were  living,  respecting 
very  few   observations  will 


with  the  matter. 

In  corroboration  of  this  strange  indifference  amongst 
the  Chinese,  it  may  be  stated,  tliat  in  the  letters  of  the 
early  Jesuits  the  most  bitter  complaints  are  found  of  the 
difficulties  they  encountered,  not  so  much  in  converting 
the  Chinese  from  a  false  doctrine  to  the  true  faith,  as  in 
getting  the  slippery  minds  of  their  Neophytes  to  hold  fast 
any  ideas  upon  such  subjects  at  all. 

It  will  easily  be  supposed,  that  one  of  the  points  upon 
which  we  felt  the  greatest  curiosity  during  our  visit 
to  Elephanta,  was  the  age  of  these  caves.  I  cannot  say 
that  we  came  to  any  safe  conclusion  on  this  branch  of 
the  subject. 

"  Nothing  presents  itself  in  these  caves,"  observed  our 
antiquary,  "  which  can  lead  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  important  and  curious  question.  In  what  age,  or  by 
what  dynasty,  was  this  vast  temple  completed  ?  One 
fact  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  a  greater  number  of  mag. 
nificent  cave-temples  present  themselves  on  this  part  ol 
the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  than  are  tc 
be  met  with  any  where  else  in  Hindoostan.  The  caves 
of  Elephanta,  those  of  Kanara,  Amboli,  and  some  others 
on  the  island  of  Salsette ;  the  fine  cave  of  Carli, 
road  to  Poena  by  the  Bor  Ghaut,  the  still  more  extensive 
and  magnificent  ranges  at  Ellora,  not  to  mention  several 
smaller  cave-temples  in  the  Kohan  and  near  the  Adjunta 
Pass,  are  all  on  Mahratta  ground,  and  seem  to  show  the 
existence  of  some  great  and  powerful  dynasty,  which 
must  have  reigned  many  years  to  complete  work 
such  labour  and  extent.  The  existence  of  temples  of  op. 
posite  characters,  and  of  different  and  hostile  religi 
""'"  "   *""■"   "liles    from   each   other,  and,  in  some 


stances, 

fiict,  which  well  deserves  to  excite  the  "attention  and  ex 
crcise  the  industry  of  the  Indian  antiquary.  Thus 
within  no  great  distance  from  Bombay  we  have  the  caves 
of  Kanara  on  the  island  of  Salsette,  and  those  of  Carl: 
on  the  mainland,  both  evidently  belonging  to  the  Boud- 
dhists ;  while  those  of  Amboli,  also  on  Salsett«,  and  of 
Elephanta  on  the  adjacent  island,  belong  to  the  Brah. 
mins  ;  and  the  wonderful  caves  of  Ellora  possess  excava- 
tions of  both  classes." 


the  strange   abode 

the  dimensions  of  which 

suffice. 

The  great  temple  was  found,  by  careful  measure- 
ments, to  be  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  deep 
measuring  from  the  chief  entrance  to  the  further  end  o 
the  cave  ;  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  broad, 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  entrance.  It  then 
ed  (1813)  on  twenty-six  pillars,  of  which  eight 
broken  at  that  time ;  and  on  the  sides  were  carve 
teen  pilasters.  As  neither  the  floor  nor  the  roof  is  in 
one  plane,  the  height  of  the  cave  is  found  to  vary  from 
seventeen  feet  and  a  half  to  fifteen  feet.  The  plan  of  the 
temple  is  regular,  there  being  eight  pillars  and  pilasters 
in  a  line  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  entrance,  and 
the  same  number  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
trance.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  however,  that  the 
whole  frame  and  form  of  the  excavation,  which  to  the 
eye  appears  regular,  when  critically  examined  and  mea- 
sured, is  found  in  an  uncommon  degree  faulty.  The 
pillars  in  the  different  ranges  deviate  from  the  straight 
line,  some  advancing  and  some  receding  beyond  the  pro- 
per places.  Many  of  them  stand  with  a  certain  degree 
of  obliquity;  few  'are  exactly  of  the  same  dimensions  ; 
and  the  different  sides  of  the  same  pillar  are  rarely  simi. 
lar  to  each  other.  Even  the  whole  temple  itself,  which 
to  the  eye  presents  the  appearance  of  regularity,  has  no 
two  sides  of  the  same  magnitude.  The  left  side  of  the 
cave  IS  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  eight  inches  in 
length  ;  while  the  right  side  is  only  one  hundred  and 
twenty -eight  feet  four  inches.  Varieties  of  this  kind  are 
observable  in  every  other  part.  Some  of  the  pillars  are 
situated  from  each  other  at  the  distance  of  only  twelve 
feet  ten  inches,  others  are  separated  to  sixteen  feet  four 
inches  and  a  half,  some  at  fifteen  feet,  and  so  on.  The 
size  of  the  pillars  is  not  less  various  ;  and  as  their  in- 
equality extends  to  every  part  of  the  temple,  great  an< 
small,  it  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  it  was  intentional , 
in  support  of  which  view  it  has  been  alleged,  that  the 
Hindoos  never  make  the  sides  of  a  tank,  or  rese: 
perfectly  equal.  But  although  this  may  be  true,  it  only 
shows  their  want  of  skill  and  correct  taste.  Yet,  in  i 
work  hewn  and  carved  out  of  rock,  with  such  prodigioui 
labour  and  expense  as  the  Elephanta  temple,  such  de 
fects  appear  astonishing. 

We  are  apt  to  suppose,  though  perhaps  from  habit 
alone,  that  there  is  a  natural  or  instinctive  feeli  _  ' 
order  in  our  minds  which  suggests  to  us  to  make  the  op- 
posite sides  of  a  room,  for  example,  parallel  and  equal 
But  I  remember  to  have  often  remarked  circumstances 
in  India  which  would  seem  to  prove,  that  the  nativ 
possess  but  little  of  the  bump  of  order  on  their  skulls.  1 
once  watched  a  set  of  palankeen  bearers  who  were  sorely 
perplexed  when  ordered  to  spread  a  carpet.  The  apart- 
happened  to  be  considerably  larger  than  the  car. 
pet ;  but,  for  their  lives,  the  poor  fellows  could  not  de- 
termine how  to  put  it  down.  First  they  got  it  over  on 
side,  then  they  pulled  it  till  it  touched  the  end  of  the 
room.  In  both  these  cases  the  unequal  proportions  of 
uncovered  spaces  struck  tlieir  senses,  but  afforded 
them  apparently  no  clue  to  the  remedy.  They 
dragged  the  carpet  into  one  corner,  and  stood  lookii 
t,  muttering  and  chattering  to  one  another,  like  so  r 


puzzled  monkeys,  for  five  minutes.  At  length,  after 
sundry  other  trials,  and  many  pauses,  they  finally  ar- 
ranged  it,  in  the  greatest  perplexity,  in  what  is  called 
diamond  fashion,  with  the  corners  of  the  carpet  touch 
ing  the  middle  part  of  the  wall,  instead  of  being  pointed 
towards  the  angles  of  the  room,  so  that  the  sides  were 
as  far  from  parallelism  as  could  possibly  be.  They  now 
looked  at  one  another,  laughed,  and,  with  the  most  sa- 
tisfactory chuckle  in  the  world,  left  the  room  under  the 
conviction  of  having  performed  the  service  upon  which 
they  were  sent  in  the  most  perfect  style. 

After  we  had  worked  for  nearly  a  whole  day  at  the 
curious  avatar  of  Shiva,  a  grand  hunt  was  ordered  after 
traces  of  Bouddhist  images.  As  the  detestation  of  the 
Brahmins  towards  poor  Bouddh,  is  nearly  as  deep-root- 
ed as  the  hatred  which  exists  between  those  European 
sects  which  differ  from  one  another  merely  by  .slight 
shades  of  doctrine,  the  existence  of  an  image  of  this 
rival  deity  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  Shiva,  would  be  about 
as  great  an  abomination  as  an  organ,  or  a  painting,  in  a 
Presbyterian  kirk. 

After    much   examination,    we   discovered    only  two 

figures  that  could  by  possibility  be  representatives  of  this 

hostile  god  ;  one  of  whith  we  discovered  in  the  western 

f  the  cave,  the  other  in  the  first  compartment  on 

the  left  of  the  grand  entrance.     This  spot  wo  generally 


maoe  use  ot  as  a  sort  ot  pantry,  m  which  stood  cold 
chickens,  biscuits,  and  wine,  all  day  long  to  refresh  the 
spirits  of  the  party.  I  can  still  see  "  reflected  to  me- 
mory's eye"  two  goglets  of  the  most  deliciously  cool 
water  that  ever  gladdened  the  parched  palate  of  a  tra. 
veller,  filled  from  a  little  spring  which  dribbled  over  tlie 
brow  of  the  rock,  just  to  the  eastward  of  the  cave,  after 
stealing  out  like  a  snake  from  amongst  the  broad-leaved 
brushwood  fringing  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  As  the  cave 
faces  the  north,  and  the  sun  at  its  greatest  height  shines 
obliquely  over  the  precipice,  it  leaves  all  Uiat  side  of  the 
hill  cool  and  agreeable,  when  the  rest  of  the  island  is 
parched  up  and  withered.  We  always  took  care,  how- 
ever, to  have  our  goglets  suspended  in  the  shade,  and  in 
the  draught.  These  capital  contrivances  are  earthen- 
ware vessels,  of  a  red  colour,  only  half  baked,  and  so 
porous,  that,  although  the  water  does  not  actually  trickle 
from  them,  it  forms  a  coating  outside  like  dew,  and 
sometimes  runs  into  drops.  This  being  evaporated  by 
the  current  of  hot  dry  air  sweeping  past,  a  degree  of 
cold  is  produced,  the  value  of  which  only  tho^e  who 
have  visited  such  regions  of  the  sun  can  have  learned 
fully  to  appreciate.  Of  course,  when  the  more  serious 
affairs  of  champagne  and  claret  came  into  requisition, 
we  summoned  our  regular  wine  cooler,  or  abdar,  who, 
by  some  strange  chemical  hocus  poeus  connected  with 
dissolving  nitre,  in  which  he  twisted  about  the  bottles 
for  a  few  minutes,  placed  before  us,  as  one  of  our  party 
exultingly  expressed  it,  "  a  nectar  fit  for  the  jolliest  of 
these  gods  themselves,  should  they  have  returned  to  life 
and  reclaimed  their  cave."  I  cannot  answer  for  this  ; 
but  I  am  sure  that  nothing  short  of  the  "  last  pang  shall 
tear  from  my  heart"  the  recollection  of  the  intense  en- 
joyment of  those  half  dreamy,  half  waking,  but  perfect- 
ly enchanting  two  or  three  hours  towards  the  close  of 
every  day  in  the  Elephanta  cave  ;  when  the  ladies  and 
hildren  had  sauntered  off  to  their  tent,  or  climbed  the 
nil  to  take  a  look  at  the  ghauts  of  the  Mahratta  country, 
r  to  see  the  sun  set  between  them  and  Arabia — while 
we  luxurious  lords  of  the  creation  who  remained  behind 
flung  our  feet  on  the  table,  or  rested  them  against  some 
angle  of  the  excavation— tlirust  our  hookah  pipes  or 
our  cigars  into  our  mouths,  swung  back  on  our  chairs, 
and  asked  and  thought  of  no  higher  heaven  upon  earth. 

E.xactly  abreast  of  the  spot  where  these  temperate 
revels  were  carried  on,  sat  a  figure  in  stone,  with  whose 
countenance  and  attitude  we  soon  became  wonderfully 
familiar.  Many  a  merry  bumper  we  tossed  off  to  a. 
better  understanding  of  his  mysterious  history;  for,  to 
all  appearance,  the  rogue  (being  a  Bouddhist)  had  no 
more  business  in  the  Elephanta  cave  than  we  Topee- 
wallas,  or  hat-wearing  heretics  of  the  west.  This  wor. 
thy  personage,  unlike  his  brother  gods  and  goddesses 
farther  within-doors,  boasted  of  only  two  arms  ;  a  shab- 
by allowance,  in  a  company  where  any  figure  pretending 
to  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  had  six  at  least.  Unfortu- 
nately, both  of  our  friend's  arms  were  broken  off;  per- 
haps by  some  of  the  shot  fired  by  a  Portuguese  fidalgo, 
who,  Captain  Pyke  informs  us,  amused  himself  in  the 
cave  with  a  great  gun.  A  monkey  in  a  china  shop  has 
some  shadow  of  sense  and  purpose  in  cracking  the 
crockery;  but  the  Portuguese  nobleman,  blazing  away  at 
the  sculptures  of  an  ancient  temple,  must  be  allowed  to 
beat  Jacko  hollow. 

There  are  still  left  some  indications,  however,  to  show 
that  the  hands  of  this  figure  rested  on  his  lap.  He  is 
sitting  (or  was  sitting,  when  we  left  him)  on  the  Pad- 
masan,  or  lotus  seat,  the  stalk  of  which  is  supported  by 
two  persons  below,  very  much  as  occurs  in  the  caves  of 
Kanara  or  Salsette,  which  are  undoubtedly  Bouddhist 
temples.  This  statue  is  certainly  by  far  the  most  puz- 
zling figure  in  all  Elephanta;  for  we  know  of  no  in- 
stance in  which  Shiva  is  so  represented  :  and  yet,  if  this 
really  be  Bouddh,  how  the  deuce  comes  he  into  a  Brah, 
minical  cave  ?  In  the  present  orthodox  Hindoo  mytho- 
logy, at  least,  it  is  well  known  tliat  Bouddh,  in  so  far  as 
■--  's  admitted  at  all,  is  considered  as  an  avatar  of  Vish- 
incarnated  for  the  purpose  of  leading  mankind  into 
ir.  He  is,  therefore,  rarely  represented  at  all,  and 
er  worshipped  in  that  form.  One  can  understand  this 
ly  enough  ;  and  yet  the  sly  authorities  who  devised 
the  great  work  at  Elephanta  appear  to  have  thought  it 
hut  safe  to  commence  by  propitiating  so  important  a 
personage,  for  the  compartment  in  which  this  image  of 
the  Father  of  Evil  (if  such  he  be)  is  sculptured,  must 
have  been  one  of  the  earliest  excavated. 

I  have  taken  pains  to  verify  the  references  from  the 
Archaologia,  vol.  vii.,  by  examining  Captain  Pyke's  ori- 
ginal journal,  which  is  still  preserved  at  the  India  House, 
This  gentleman,  who  was  afterwards  governor  of  St 
Helena,  visited  the  Elephanta  cave  in  1719;  and  his  a^ 
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count,  given  in  tlie  log-booli  of  tlie  ship  Stringer,  is  not 
a  little  curious.  It  is  written  in  a  quaint,  but  graphic 
style,  and  is  illustrated  by  several  drawings  of  no  great 
merit,  either  as  to  execution  or  fidelity  of  outline.  The 
old  boy,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  rather  ashamed  of 
himself  for  bestowing  so  much  trouble  on  such  a  subject, 
for  he  winds  up  his  description  with  these  words : 
I  "  Thus  I  have  given  an  account  how  busily  I  spent  2 
days  with  an  Industry  about  TriiHes,  w"  if  I  had  Rightly 
applyed  to  y"  Art  of  Getting  of  Money,  would  a'  tended 
to  a  better  Purpose." 

It  was  curious  to  observe  how  differently  we  viewed 
the  temple  on  different  days,  and  how  completely  the 
objects  of  our  curiosity  changed  as  we  became  more  and 
more  acquainted  with  their  history ,_  and  with  the  rela- 
tions which  linked  tliem  in  one  grand  series.  Fortu- 
nately, too,  our  party  consisted  of  such  a  variety  of  per- 
sons, that  some  new  thought  was  perpetually  starting 
up,  which  being  speedily  seized  upon,  was  generally 
turned  to  good  account.  I  think  it  w,as  not  until  we  had 
been  npking  about  the  cave  for  nearly  a  week  that  any 
particular  curiosity  was  expressed  as  to  the  intention 
which  the  contrivers  of  it  had  in  view  in  making  this 
enormous  excavation.  At  length  some  one  plucked  up 
courage  enough  to  avow  his  utter  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  uses  which  the  Hindoos  make  of  their  temples 
or  pagodas ;  and  it  was  sufficiently  apparent,  by  the  looks 
of  the  rest,  that  the  majority  of  our  number  were  in  as 
blessed  a  state  of  ignorance  as  the  bold  spokesman.  All 
eyes  were  turned  towards  our  Mentor,  who,  had  he  not 
been  the  most  good-natured  of  mortals,  must  have  been 
ferreted  to  death  by  our  enquiries. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  he,  "  you  are  aware  that  the  use 
made  of  temples  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  as 
well  as  by  the  modern  Hindoos,  is  materially  different 
from  that  required  of  them  by  Christian  nations  ?" 

"  I  tell  you,"  replied  the  information-hunter,  "  that  I 
know  notliing  at  all  about  the  matter." 

"  Nor  I — nor  i,"  cried  various  other  members  of  the 


Well,  well,"  exclaimed  the  obliging  On 


ntals 


I  the  pagoda,  as  an  an( 
done,  offers  his  solitary  prayers  before  his  idol,  prostrate: 
himself  in  its  presence,  and  then  leaves  his  offering.  H< 
attempts  in  this  way  to  bribe  his  god  to  prosper  him  in  hii 
trade,  whether  that  be  merchandise,  war,  or  theft.  Therf 
is  no  stated  regular  time  of  teaching  amongst  the  Hin 
doos — no  public  prayers  said  by  a  priest  in  the  name  of 
a  mixed  congregation — no  gathering  of  the  people  to  go 
through  a  solemn  service.  Their  great  festivals  are  like 
our  fairs.  Each  man  proceeds  to  his  own  temple,  makes 
his  offering  at  the  feet  of  the  idol,  then  walks  out  again 
and  purchases  sweetmeats.  All  teaching  or  reading  of 
the  sacred  books  is  in  private  houses ;  or  if  abroad, 
merely  in  the  courts  of  the  temple,  never  within  the 
consecrated  edifice.  The  verandahs  or  porticoes  round 
about  are  used  just  as  any  others  equally  convenient 
would  be.  This  use,  to  which  the  courts  of  the  temple 
are  applied,  will  throw  light  on  many  passages  of  the 
history  and  sacred  volumes  of  the  Jews.  It  is  evident 
that  the  religious  edifices  of  nations  whose  worship 
conducted  need  not  be  large  like  our  churches,  sin 
is  not  required  that  they  should  contain  a  multitude, 
all  very  ancient  temples,  however  magnificent,  the 
in  which  the  Deity  is  supposed  to  dwell  is  small, 
surrounded  by  numerous  buildings  in  which  the  priests 
and  servants  of  the  temple  reside.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  plan  of  the  first  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  it 
certainly  was  that  of  the  older  Grecian  temples,  as  we 
may  observe  from  the  Ion  of  Euripides ;  and  it  is  at  this 
day  that  presented  by  the  temple  at  Mecca.  With  the 
Hindoos  the  great  object  of  worship  is  not  constantly  ex- 
posed to  view,  nor  is  it  placed  in  the  larger  outer  build- 
ing, or  excavation,  but  always  in  some  iimer,  smaU,  and 
dark  apartment,  usually  having  only 
ing  to  liave  lights  burning  before  it,  in  order  to  its  being 
seen,  and  facing  the  door,  so  as  to  be  visible  from  th( 
further  side  of  an  intervening  saloon." 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  lefi  myself  space  to  introduce 
several  other  extremely  curious  speculations  respecting 
the  religious  opinions  and  observances  of  the  Hindoos 
with  which  Mr.  Erskine  favoured  us.  After  all,  he 
ever,  I  am  not  sure  if  there  was  not  fully  as  much  in; 
est  in  viewing  these  curious  remains  of  ancient  Hindoo 
sculptures  with  reference  to  modern  customs,  as  ther( 
Was  in  tracing  their  origin  and  connection  with  the  olde 
theology  of  the  East.  We  could  easily  detect  resem 
blances  in  domestic  habits,  and  particularly  in  dress,  be 
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bazaars  of  India.  It  seems  of  consequence  to  mention 
this  fact,  because  some  writers  have  stated  the  contrary; 
and  if  their  reports  were  correct,  it  would  implya  change 
in  the  manners  of  the  Hindoos,  quite  contrary  to  obser- 
vation in  other  matters.  The  fact  is,  there  is  not  a  single 
piece  of  dress  on  any  figure  in  the  whole  cave,  except 
the  fancy  cap  on  some  of  their  heads,  which  is  not  at 
this  day  currently  met  with  in  India.  The  shela,  or  long 
web  of  thin  cloth  folded  round  the  loins,  is  that  in  gene- 
ral use  all  over  Hindoostan  and  the  Deecan.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  jewels;  they  are  precisely  the  heavy, 
tasteless  ornaments  which  overload  the  necks,  arms, 
ankles,  and  ears  of  the  modern  Hindoos.  "If  most  of 
the  figures  are  nearly  naked,  this,"  to  borrow  the  words 
of  our  great  eave  oracle,  "  is  owing  to  several  reasons. 
Statuaries  naturally  dislike  formal  dresses,  as  an  encum- 
brance to  their  art,  since  they  often  conceal,  or  deform, 
the  most  graceful  contours  of  the  human  body,  the  ex- 
pression of  which  is  the  great  triumph  of  their  .art.  In 
the  next  place,  there  are  really  very  few  pieces  of  genu- 
ine Hindoo  dress.  The  Brahmin,  for  example,  wears 
only  the  dUoter,  or  cloth  which  covers  the  lower  part  of 
the  body,  and  the  angwasier  wrapped  round  the  upper 
part.  Indeed,  until  he  is  married  he  wears  nothing  but 
the  angH-aater  and  the  lar.goti,  or  short  cloth  passing  be- 
tween the  legs,  and  fastened  before  and  behind  to  a 
string  round  the  loins.  The  Sanyan  uses  an  angwaster 
dyed  yellow  with  saffron,  and  called  chati,  and,  of  course, 
the  langoti.  The  Gosawis  and  the  Byragis  wear  the 
larigoli  alone.  The  only  regular  parts  of  a  Hindoo  wo- 
man's dress  are,  first,  the  laguda,  a  web  of  cloth  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  cubits  in  'length,  which,  after  being 
wound  round  the  middle  part  of  the  body  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  legs,  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  and  forms 
one  of  tJie  most  graceful  coverings  imaginable ;  and 
secondly,  the  choke,  a  short  jacket,  with  short  sleeves, 
used  rather  to  support  than  to  conceal  the  breast.  Most 
of  the  other  articles  of  dress  now  worn  in  India  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Mussulmen,  such  as  the  angriika 
and  dopaieB,  which  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  body  ;  the 
turban,  also,  and  the  cholna,  or  short  drawers,  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Mahoraedan  conquerors  of  Hindoo- 
stan." 

"  It  should  also  be  remembered,"  continues  Mr.  Ers- 
kine, "  that  when  a  Hindoo  approaches  his  gods  rever. 
ently,  he  purifies  himself,  and  throws  off  all  his  dress  ex- 
cept  that  part  which  covers  his  loins;  and  many  of  the 
figures  in  the  cave  are  in  the  act  of  adoration.  Finally, 
the  principal  figures  in  the  cave  of  Elephanta  are 
gods,  who,  in  most  nations,  have  been  represented  with 
little  covering.  None  of  the  existing  figures  in  this  ex- 
cavation are  sculptured  in  a  state  of  entire  nudity,  though, 
it  is  said,  that  some  of  those  now  broken  more  nearly 
approached  to  the  state  of  nature,  and  were  mutilated  by 
the  piety  or  wantonness  of  visiters.  As  for  the  eircum- 
stance  of  the  figures  being  beardless,  it  is  owing  to  their 
representing  celestial  beings  who  are  supposed  to  enjoy 
eternal  youth.  The  munis  or  celestial  sages,  however, 
are  always  represented  in  these  sculptures  with  beards 
ged  men.  Shiva,  also,  in  Hindoo  poems,  as  well  as 
ntly  a  board  or  mustachios,  such 
heads  of  the  great  Triad." 

It  has  been  long  a  matter  of  dispute  amongst  travel- 
lers what  is  the  degree  of  genius  and  taste  which  is 
displayed  in  the  great  temple  of  Elephanta,  and  in  the 
sculptures,  by  which  it  is  undoubtedly  rendered  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  works  of  human  exertion.  Some 
writers  speak  in  raptures  both  of  the  design  and  of  the 
execution  of  the  several  compartments ;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  some  of  them  there  is  very  considerable 
merit.  On  this  point,  and  also  on  the  general  character 
of  the  cave  as  a  work  of  art,  our  party  were  at  first 
much  divided  in  opinion;  but  as  we  became  familiar 
with  the  details,  and  gave  ourselves  opportunities  of 
judging  of  the  general  effect  under  different  aspects, 
and  under  different  shades  of  temperament  in  our  own 
minds,  we  gradually  settled  into  a  pretty  uniform  esti- 
mate of  the  station  in  which  this  wonderful  temple 
ought  to  be  placed.  Of  course,  if  each  of  us  had  been 
called  upon  to  write  down  his  opinion  on  this  delicate 
point,  some  difterences,  arising  out  of  the  variety  of 
tastes  amongst  us,  might  have  been  started  ;  and  per. 
sons  at  a  distance  might  become  more  confused  than 
instructed  by  such  a  regiment  of  authorities. 

The  following  statement,  however,  which  was  actu- 
ally  drawn  up  In  the  cave,  gave  such  general  satisfac- 
tion at  the  moment  to  the  high  contending  parties  on 
the  spot,  who  possessed  close  at  hand  every  possible  ad- 
vantage of  cheeking  Its  details,  and  of  judging  of  its 
general  correctness,  that  perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than 


wind  up  with  it  the  narrative  of  our  joyous  Elephanta 
picnic.  Independently,  indeed,  of  tlie  local  fidelity  of 
Air.  Ersklne's  remarks,  in  their  direct  application  to 
the  cave  In  question,  they  will  be  found,  perhaps,  to 
throw  some  useful  lighten  certain  phases  of  the  fine 
arts,  by  practical  rererenees  to  countries  in  very  difter- 
ent  states  of  civilisation,  and  subjected  to  totally  diff'or- 
ent  forms  of  government  and  manners. 

"  To  me,"  says  the  writer,  "  it  appears,  that  whilo 
the  whole  conception  and  plan  of  the  temple  is  ex- 
tremely  grand  and  magnificent,  and  while  the  outline 
and  disposition  of  the  separate  figures  Indicate  great 
talent  and  Ingenuity,  the  execution  and  finishing  of  the 
figures  in  general  (though  some  of  them  prove  the  sculp- 
tor to  have  had  great  merit)  fall  below  the  original  idea, 
and  are  often  very  defective,  in  no  instance  being  pos- 
sessed of  striking  excellence.  The  figures  have  some- 
thing of  rudeness  and  want  of  finish,  the  proportions 
are  sometimes  lost,  the  attitudes  are  forced,  and  every 
thing  indicates  the  infancy  of  the  art,  though  a  vigor- 
ous  infancy.  The  grouping  appears  to  be  still  morede. 
fective  than  the  execution  of  the  separate  figures  :  a 
number  of  little  and  almost  dwarfish  figures  are  huddled 
around  one  or  two  larger  ones.  Indeed,  It  deserves  con- 
sideration whether  the  nature  of  the  Hindoo  mythology, 
which  repiosents  every  thing  by  hieroglyphics,  be  not 
e.xtremely  unfavouiable  to  the  fine  arts.  Fainting  and 
sculpture  owe  their  chief  beauties  to  a  successful  repre- 
sentation of  external  objects,  and  to  a  happy  develop- 
ment of  the  universal  feelings  and  passions  of  human 
nature  as  expressed  on  the  human  frame.  But,  in  the 
mythology  of  the  Brahmins,  such  is  the  number  of  le- 
gends relating  to  each  of  the  gods,  and  so  much  are 
theirvarlous  qualities  and  properties  depicted  by  conven- 
tional marks  and  symbols  which  determine  the  charac- 
ter and  situation  of  each  individual,  much  as  a  written 
mark  would  do,  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  artist  is  not 
requii-cd  to  indicate,  by  the  fine  touches  of  his  art,  what 
Is  done  by  a  rougher  and  grosser  way.  The  Egyptian 
sculpture  seems  never  to  have  passed  beyond  this  step; 
but  the  Greeks,  by  their  fine  genius,  burst  the  shackles 
which  they  received  from  their  masters,  and  their  sta- 
tues and  other  sculptures  will  be  found  most  excellent 
where  the  general  characters  and  passions  of  human  ' 
nature  swallow  up  the  understood  symbols  of  the  indi- 
vidual  represented,  and  when  the  painter,  rather  than 
the  people,  speaks.  The  use  of  symbols,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  taking  a  step  backwards,  and  to  be  degrad- 
ing that  beautiful  art,  from  exhibiting  a  representation 
of  general  nature  intelligible  to  all  mankind,  to  the  ex. 
hibitlons  of  a  local  and  temporary  character,  intelligible 
only  to  those  whose  age  and  country  have  qualified 
them  to  peruse  it.  When  this  principle  is  carried  its 
whole  length,  it  brings  back  the  fine  arts  from  giving 
representations  of  ideal  nature,  and  strong  and  refined 
passions,  to  the  mere  vulgar  office  of  copying  external 
objects.  By  making  them  a  provincial  dialect,  instead 
of  an  universal  and  eternal  language,  this  practice  has 
a  tendency  to  strike  genius  out  of  the  art.  The  general 
use  of  such  symbols,  accordingly,  appears  to  me  to  have 
combined  with  other  causes  to  blunt  the  sense  of  the 
Hindoos  for  the  fine  arts.  They  are  delighted  to  recog- 
nise a  deity  by  his  Vahana,  or  by  his  many  heads  and 
numerous  arms,  but  they  appear  to  set  little  value  on 
the  accurole  delineation  of  a  passion,  or  the  fine  forms 
that  start  from  beneath  the  chisel  or  the  pencil.  The 
passion  being  represented  by  its  artificial,  conventional 
symbol,  the  natural  sign,  or  that  which  would  render  it 
true  to  universal  nature,  and  consequently  intelligible 
to  all  mankind,  loses  its  value  amongst  the  natives  of 
India.  The  Hindoos  are  always  children,  and  amused 
with  baubles  ;  even  their  groups  representing  living 
beings  in  pictures  are  generally  like  still  life.  If  there 
are  many  figures  in  the  piece,  Ihev  are  commonly  seat- 
ed, and  the  action  Is  rarely  represented,  or  if  attempted, 
it  is  generally  an  obvious  one,  like  that  of  a  fight  or  a 
battle.  The'various  figures,  as  may  be  remarked  in  this 
cave  of  Elephanta,  are^ncvcr  made  to  concur  by  different 
actions  towards  one  end,  so  as  to  preserve  unity  in  the 
piece.  While  sculpture  is  in  this  state,  and  while  the 
art  of  grouping  and  of  telling  a  story  is  in  this  condi- 
tion, it  is  not  going  too  far  to  corisider  the  art  in  its 
infancy." 

It  was  a  melancholy  day,  indeed,  when  we  prepared 
to  break  up  our  quarters  at  Elephanta  ;  for  the  painful 
impression  dwelt  heavily  on  our  minds,  that  we  should 
never  all  meet  together  again.  We  expected,  it  Is  true, 
still  to  fall  in  occasionally  witlj-'one  .another— during  a 
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snatKhes  of  intercourse  in  public,  to  the  deep  delights  of 
a  well-managed,  private,  almost  secret  conclave,  in  such 
an  out-of-the-way  corner  ?  Thero,  and  there  alone, 
those  wlio  arc  most  attaclied  can  stray  together,  un- 
heeded by  the  rest,  or  sit  together,  or  join  m  common 
pursuits  day  after  day,  not  only  without  observation, 
but  almost  without  their  own  consciousness  of  the 
growing  intimacy  between  them,  or  of  the  gradual 
kiiidling  of  those  flames  destined,  perhaps,  to  endure 
throughout  life.  Of  all  spots,  indeed,  that  the  queer 
little  god  of  smiles  and  tears  (who  occupies  a  niche  in 
every  mythology)  has  selected  for  his  avatars  on  earth, 
I  should  say  the  temple  of  Elcphanta,  with  such  a  party, 
was  amongst  the  most  favourable  for  the  purposes  of  his 
worship! 

With  heavy  hearts,  then,  we  took  a  last  view  of  the 
dear  old  cave,  trudged  slowly  down  the  valley  in  silence, 
and,  hardly  deigning  to  say  adieu  to  the  crumbling  ele- 
phant which  has  given  its  name  to  the  island,  we  em- 
barlied  in  the  bunder-boat  prepared  to  receive  us,  and, 
just  as  the  sun  went  down,  rolanded  at  Bombay. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 


It  is  a.  far  easier  tiling  to  get  into  a  house  in  Ireland 
than  to  get  out  of  it  again ;  for  there  is  an  attractive 
and  retentive  witchery  about  the  hospitality  of  the  na- 
tives which  has  no  match,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  any 
where  else  in  the  wide  world.  In  other  places  the  peo- 
ple are  hospitable  or  kind  to  a  stranger,  as  the  case  may 
be,  or  as  the  guest  seems  to  want  assistance  :  but  in  Ire- 
land the  affair  is  reduced  to  a  sort  of  science,  and  a  web 
of  attentions  is  flung  round  the  visiter  before  he  well 
knows  where  he  is.  So  that  if  he  be  not  a  very  cold- 
blooded, or  a  very  clear-sighted,  or  a  very  temperate 
man,  it  will  cost  him  sundry  headaches, — and  mayhap 
some  touches  of  the  heartache — before  he  wins  his  way 
back  again  to  his  wonted  tranquiUity. 

I  had  not  a  single  acquaintance  in  Ireland  when  first 
I  visited  that  most  interesting  of  countries,  of  which  few 
people  in  England  know  much — even  though  their  ima- 
ginations have  been  so  powerfully  aided  by  the  delicious 
pencil  of  Miss  Edgeworth.  Before  leaving  it,  however, 
after  about  a  year  and  a  kalPs  cruising  off  and  on  their 
coasts,  I  was  on  pretty  intimate  terms  with  one  family 
at  least  for  every  dozen  miles,  from  Downpatrick  on  the 
east,  to  the  Bloody  Foreland  on  the  west,  a  range  of 
more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 

The  way  in  which  this  was  brought  about  is  suffi- 
ciently characteristic  of  the  country.  I  had  inherited  a 
taste  for  geology ;  and  as  tlie  north  of  Ireland  affords  a 
fine  field  for  the  e.xercise  of  the  hammer,  I  soon  made 
myself  acquainted  with  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  the 
other  wonders  of  that  singular  district  While  engaged 
in  these  pursuits,  I  fell  in  with  an  eminent  medical  prac- 
titioner resident  in  that  part  of  the  country — a  gentle- 
man well  known  to  the  scientific  world  as  one  of  the 
best  informed  geologists  and  most  accomplished  philoso- 
phers of  the  day.  What  was  more  to  my  present  pur- 
pose, he  was  still  better  known  on  the  spot  as  the  most 
benevolent  and  kindest  of  men.  In  no  part  of  the  globe 
have  I  made  a  more  agreeable,  or  useful  acquaintance. 
During  a  residence  of  a  week  under  the  roof  of  this  de- 
lightful person,  I  observed  that  he  frequently  changed 
the  conversation  -from  literary,  professional,  or  scientific 
topics,  to  urge  mc  to  make  acquaintance  with  some 
friends  of  his,  living  also  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  but  at 
the  opposite  angle.  He  was,  in  particular,  desirous  that 
I  should  see  a  family  with  whom  he  described  himself 
as  being  very  intimate,  and  who  were  then  on  a  visit  far 
in  the  west.  1  was  nothing  loth,  as  may  be  supposed  ; 
indeed,  a  young  lieul  cnant  is  seldom  burdened  with  many 
misgivings  as  to  his  reception  any  where— (except  within 
the  precincts  of  the  awful  admiralty  !) — and  I,  naturally, 
felt  a  vehement  curiosity  to  see  something  more  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  of  whose  public 
proceedings,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  the  world  knows  so 
much  more  than  of  their  domestic  life. 

Besides  these  motives,  I  was  influenced  by  the  e.v- 
trome  earnestness  of  my  worthy  friend,  who,  indeed, 
would  hardly  let  me  stir  from  his  house  until  I  had  pro- 
mised to  deliver,  with  my  own  hands,  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  a  lady  residing  in  the  part  of  the  country 
above  alluded  to,  and  who,  he  assured  me,  would  not 
only  be  most  happy  to  see  me  herself,  but  also  to  intro- 
duce me  to  the  family  with  whom  she  herself  was  then 
living  as  a  guest.  I  thought  it  rather  an  odd  arrange- 
ment, that  a  mere  guest  should  introduce  a  stranger  to 
another  person's  house :  but  I  had  already  seen  enough 
of  the  hearty  hospitality  of  Ireland  not  to  wonder  at  any 


thing  having  a  kind  purpose  in  view.  I  therefore  pro- 
mised that,  if  at  any  time  I  could  obtain  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  a  few  days,  the  introductory  letter  should  be 
delivered. 

I  did  not  discover,  until  long  afterwards,  the  secret 
motive  of  my  friend's  an.tiety  that  I  should  pay  the  visit 
in  question,  though  at  the  time  alluded  to,  I  was  quite 
coxcomb  enough  to  suppose  that  it  all  arose  from  per- 
sonal considerations.  It  mattered  little  to  me,  however, 
to  what  the  kindness  was  due  ;  and,  my  leave  having  ex- 
pired, I  set  off  to  my  ship,  the  Endymion,  of  which  I 
was  then  second  lieutenant,  with  a  firm  resolution  to 
avail  myself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  visiting  the  per- 
sons to  whom  my  excellent  friend  the  doctor  had  given 
me  an  introduction.  I  had  been  so  frequently  absent 
before,  that  I  expected  to  be  fixed  on  board  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  and  was  therefore  agreeably  disappointed 
to  discover  that  my  brother  officers  had  formed  so  many 
pleasant  acquaintances  at  Burncrana — a  town  on  the 
banks  of  the  magnificent  Lough  Swilly — that  they  were 
quite  willing  to  remain  on  the  spot,  and  to  take  upon 
their  shoulders  the  extra  duty  which  my  renewed  ab- 
sence imposed  upon  them.  I  had  only,  therefore,  to  ob- 
tain the  captain's  permission  for  a  fresh  run.     Tli' 


;ily  gained,  for  he  was  the  most  i 


■cnt  of  mortals 


d  his  only  caution  was, — "  Now,  mind— don't  you  be 
faUing  in  love  with  any  of  these  Irish  girls.  It  will  be 
quite  time  enough  for  Ihat  when  you  are  a  post  captain." 

I  promised  to  attend  to  his  advice ;  and  set  out  on 
this  new,  but  rather  wild  expedition  in  the  highest  glee, 
wishing  for  no  better  sport  than  to  try  the  firmness  of 
my  resolutions  on  this  head,  though  it  must  be  confessed, 
I  was  fully  more  inclined  to  follow  the  precept  enjoined 
upon  me  by  another  friend,  who,  as  if  to  better  the  cap- 
tain's instruction,  said, 

"  Do  take  care  of  what  you  are  about,  when  you  mix 
with  those  fair  and  fascinating  witches,  the  Irish  ladies, 
and  never  hold  yourself  as  heart-safe  unless  you  are  in 
love  with  at  least  two  of  them  at  once  !" 

Off  I  went ;  but  it  is  needless  to  state  whether  the 
course  steered  was  to  the  east  or  to  the  west  after  leav- 
ing Londonderry,  the  chief  city  in  that  part  of  Ireland. 
Indeed,  for  my  own  part,  I  was  almost  indifferent  in 
what  direction  the  road  lay  !  for  the  whole  scene  was 
so  new  and  so  full  of  interest  and  variety,  and  I  had  al- 
ready met  with  so  much  attention  in  the  country,  that  I 
felt  a  sort  of  certainty  of  finding  much  amusement  and 
a  welcome  reception  wherever  I  went.  Meanwhile,  the 
circumstance  of  having  a  letter  of  introduction  in  my 
pocket  naturally  determined  my  route ;  and  having  hired 
a  good  stout  horse,  I  strapped  my  valise  behind,  and  set 
out  on  a  fine  summer's  evening,  as  deliberately  in  quest 
of  adventures  as  any  knight-errant  that  ever  put  lance 
in  rest.  Yet  I  was  in  no  respect  prepared  to  find  my- 
self so  soon  in  what  appeared  very  like  a  field  of  battle. 
I  had  not  proceeded  twenty  miles  before  I  came  to  a  vil- 
lage surrounded  by  troops,  and  guarded,  at  the  ends  of 
its  few  streets,  by  cannon  which  appeared  to  be  loaded, 
as  lighted  matches  were  smoking  by  their  side.  A  con- 
siderable encampment  was  formed  on  a  slightly  rising 
ground  near  the  village ;  and  on  the  neighbouring  ground, 
still  farther  off,  might  be  seen  large  irregular  groups  of 
people,  who,  I  learned,  upon  enquiry,  were  chiefly  Orange- 
men, preparing  for  a  good  ceremonial  procession  on  the 
1st  of  July  old  style,  or  the  12th  of  July  according  to 
the  present  reckoning,  the  well-known  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  In  order  to  resist  this  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Protestants,  an  immense  multitude 
of  the  opposite,  or  Roman  Catholic  side  of  the  question, 
were  likewise  assembled  in  this  unquiet  spot,  and  all  the 
roads  converging  towards  that  quarter  were  lined  with 
parties  of  men  carrying  sticks  in  their  hands,  flocking 
to  the  scene  of  expected  action.  The  military  had  been 
called  in  to  keep  the  peace ;  but  the  angry  passions  of 
the  respective  factions  were  so  mncli  roused,  that  even 
the  precautions  above  described  seemed  hardly  suSicient 
to  prevent  the  threatened  conflict. 

■The  sight  was  painful  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  I 
could  not  but  recollect  with  what  different  sensations  I 
had  viewed  the  chivalry  of  France  and  England  drawn 
up  in  hostile  array  on  the  heights  of  Corunna.  There 
the  contest  was  between  two  different  nations,  one  figlit- 
ing  against,  and  the  other  in  defence  of,  the  liberties  of 
the  country  in  which  they  were  engaged.  But  here  the 
combatants  were  brethren  in  blood,  kindred  in  spirit, 
and  all  possessed — as  they  believed — ^with  a  common  ob- 
ject,— the  good  of  their  native  country  I  As  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  and  of  the  most  stirring  kind  of  interest,  I 
could  have  no  great  objection  to  seeing  another  such  bat- 
tle as  that  which  I  had  witnessed  near  Corunna  between 
those   long-established    fighting-cocks    the  French    and 
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English ;  but  to  look  on  while  honest  Pat  and  Tim  were 
breaking  one  another's  heads  upon  abstract  political 
grounds,  and  English  soldiery  interposing  with  grape- 
shot  and  fixed  bayonets  to  make  thetn  friends  again,  was 
what  I  had  no  mind  for.  I  therefore  tried  to  extricate 
myself  forthwith  from  this  unhappy  struggle ;  but  my 
horse  being  tired  could  not  proceed  ;  so  I  was  forced  to 
sleep  in  a  village  which,  for  aught  I  knew,  might  be 
sacked  and  burnt  before  morning. 

Nothing  occurred,  however,  to  disturb  the  peace;  but 
I  felt  far  from  easy  till  out  of  reach  of  this  furious  ex- 
citement ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  some  quiet  folks,  a  few 
miles  distant,  with  whom  1  took  breakfast,  seemed 
scarcely  to  care  or  to  know  that  the  country  round  them 
was  all  on  fire.  From  thence  the  course  lay  across  a 
wild  range  of  mountains,  the  names  of  which  there  was 
no  one  left  to  tell;  but  geographers  may  recognise  their 
position  by  the  circumstance  of  one  of  them  having  on 
its  top  a  sheet  of  fresh  water  called  Loch  Salt.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  desolate  or  dreary  than  this  part 
of  the  country;  and  as  there  were  few  inhabitants  upon 
it  at  any  time,  and  none  at  all  at  this  moment,  I  had  no 
small  difficulty  in  making  good  my  way.  Neither  was 
the  prospect  of  the  place  I  was  bound  to  much  more 
agreeable.  "  There  can  be  little  or  no  comfort,"  thought 
T,  "  in  a  region  so  sterile  :  whatever  art  might  attempt 
to  counteract  such  desolation,  must  be  unavailing." 

But  on  coming  nearer  to  the  noble  bay,  or  lough,  on 
the  banks  of  which  the  country  seat  of  my  unknown 
friends  was  to  bo  found,  the  aspect  of  things  changed  so 
suddenly,  that  if  it  had  been  done  by  magic  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  rendered  more  surprising.  A  slight 
inequality  in  the  ground  served  to  conceal  this  "jewel 
in  tlie  desert,"  as  it  was  often  called,  till  the  whole  of  its 
rare  beauties  could  be  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
Even  without  such  a  contrast  as  the  wild  moors  afforded, 
tlie  singular  merits  of  this  spot  must  have  claimed  the 
admiration  of  any  one  caring  a  straw  for  fine  scenery  ; 
but  af\er  such  a  preparative  they  appeared  doubly  grate- 
ful to  the  senses ;  and  I  put  spurs  to  my  horse,  anxious 
to  come  nearer  to  such  a  delicious  scene. 

The  mansion  of  my  future  friend,  of  which  only  par- 
tial glimpses  could  be  caught  now  and  then,  was  well 
guarded  on  every  side  by  fine  old  trees,  rising  from  the 
surface  of  carefully  dressed  grounds,  richly  stocked 
flower-gardens,  long  and  wide  avenues,  and  graceful 
terraces,  some  of  which  reached  to  the  very  water's  edge, 
along  a  delicate  beach  on  which  the  ripple  scarcely  broke. 
This  charming  domain  occupied  a  narrow  spit  of  land, 
or  proniontoVy,  jutting  forwards  into  a  land-locked  bay, 
or  arm  of  the  sea,  in  which  the  water  appeared  to  lie  al- 
ways asleep,  and  as  smooth  as  if,  instead  of  being  a 
mere  branch  uniting  with  the  stormy  Atlantic,  it  had 
been  some  artificial  lake,  contrived  by  the  tasteful  hand 
of  a  good  fairy,  the  touch  of  whose  wand  it  might  be 
thought  had  likewise  embellished  the  shore,  to  keep 
every  thing  in  character.  Nothing,  indeed,  which  the 
most  fertile  imagination  could  suggest,  seemed   to  be 

There  was  one  extremely  w^.H-conceived  device  at  this 
delightful  spot,  which  I  never  remember  to  have  seen 
any  where  else,  though  there  must  often  occur  in  other 
places  similar  situations  in  which  it  might  be  imitated 
Not  far  from  the  house,  but  quite  hid  under  a  thickly 
wooded  cliff,  overhanging  a  quiet  bight  or  cove,  about 
ten  or  fifteen  yards  across,  lay  a  perfectly  secluded  pool, 
with  a  bottom  of  snow-white  sand.  It  was  deep  in  the 
middle,  but  shelved  gradually  to  its  margin,  which  rest- 
ed on  a  narrow  strip,  or  beach,  of  small  round  polished 
pebbles.  This  fringe,  encircling  the  cove,  was  surmount- 
ed by  a  dry  grassy  bank,  or  natural  terrace,  reaching  to 
the  foot  of  the  rock,  the  face  of  which  was  not  merely 
perpendicular,  but  so  much  inclined,  tliat  the  top  more 
than  plumbed  the  edge  of  the  basin.  Along  the  sky 
line,  there  was  drawn  a  fence  or  veil  of  briars,  honej-. 
suckles,  and  other  impervious  bushes,  interspersed  with 
myrtles,  wild  roses,  and  fox-glove,  so  thickly  woven  to- 
gether, that  all  external  view  of  this  beau  ideal  of  a  bath 
was  rendered  impossible.  The  only  access  was  by  a 
narrow,  steep,  and  winding  path  ;  and  at  the  upper  end 
was  placed  a  high,  locked  gate,  the  key  of  which  was  in 
the  exclusive  charge  of  Ihe  ladies.  I  need  say  no  more 
of  the  uses  of  this  most  enchanting  of  earthly  grottoes, 
than  that,  if  Diana  and  her  nymphs  had  been  as  well  pro- 
vidcd,  the  catastrophe  of  Actajon  could  never  have  oc- 

Meanwhile,  as  I  rode  or,  ignorant  as  yet  of  these  and 

many  other  rich  and  rare  beauties  of  this  singular  spot, 

d*only  admiring  the  general  aspect  of  things,  I  begap. 


for  the  first  time, 


;had 


vkwardness 
personal  acquaintance  with 
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FRAGMENTS  OP  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


any  one  of  the  large  party  here  assembled  ;  nor  was  there 
the  least  reason  for  supposing  that  any  one  of  them  had 
ever  heard  of  the  intruder,  or  that,  wlien  told  who  and 
what  he  was,  they  would  be  a  whit  more  inclined  to  no- 
tice him. 

Said  I  to  myself,  "  I  am  merely  the  bearer  of  an  in- 
troductory letter  to  a  lady,  who  is  herself  no  more  than 
a  guest  in  the  house  ;  and  although  it  might  have  been 
allowable  enough  to  have  called  to  deliver  such  an  intro- 
duction, had  business  or  accident  brought  me  to  the 
neighbourhood,  or  even  within  a  short  ride,  yet  it  does 
seem  ratlicr  a  strong  measure  to  travel  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  across  a  wild  and  disturbed  country  merely  to  pay 
a  morning  call." 

Tlie  provoking  inference,  therefore,  that  my  intention 
was  to  make  a  visit  of  some  duration,  became  inevitable; 
and  I  pictured  to  myself  the  excessive  annoyance  of  hav- 
ing a  string  of  explanations  to  give  respecting  my  move- 
ments, which,  after  all,  might  not  be  followed  by  any  in- 
vitation to  remain.  After  cogitating  for  a  long  time,  I 
resolved  to  steal  up  to  the  house,  if  possible,  unperceiv- 
cd, — to  have  my  horse  turned  over  to  the  groom,  and  my 
portmanteau  stowed  out  of  sight, — and  then  to  walK 
boldly  up  to  the  door,  with  a  visiting-card  in  one  hand, 
and  my  credentials  in  the  other,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
servant  for  the  lady  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed. 
I  next  proposed  to  stroll  about  the  woods,  to  give  time 
for  any  good  things  said  of  the  bearer  in  the  introduc- 
tion  to  work  their  way.  I  hoped,  by  this  rather  clumsy 
mano3uvre,  that  by  the  time  I  returned  lo  the  house  its 
inmates  might  be  prepared  to  receive  the  stranger ;  and 
then,  if  their  invitation  to  remain  should  happen  not  to 
be  very  pressing,  I  might  pretend  to  be  collecting  speci- 
mens for  my  geological  friends,  and  so  make  my  escape ; 
though,  to  own  the  truth,  nothing  was  further  from  my 
thoughts  than  geology  or  any  other  scientific  object. 

In  spile  of  these  ingenious  plans,  1  felt  rather  absurdly 
situated,  and  half  wished  I  had  not  engaged  at  all  in 
such  an  unpromising  adventure.  It  seemed,  however, 
too  late  to  retract,  and  therefore  I  jogged  on,  as  earnestly 
hoping  not  to  be  detected  as  ever  did  any  troops  in  ad- 
vancing to  the  attack  of  a  besieged  fort. 

What,  then,  was  my  speechless  horror,  on  riding  up 
the  approach,  to  discover  a  cavalcade  of  not  fewer  than 
a  dozen  ladies  and  gentlemen  bearing  right  down  upon 
me  from  the  house.  Had  it  been  a  troop  of  French 
cuirassiers  charging  across  the  ground,  and  threatening 
annihilation  to  the  unfortunate  hack  and  his  rider,  1 
could  not  have  been  much  more  astounded.  It  was 
natural  to  suppose  that,  as  the  master  of  the  house  was 
])robably  of  the  number,  he  would  stop  to  enquire  the 
business  of  the  suspicious-looking  stranger  invading  his 
grounds.  This  I  could  but  ill  explain  ;  as  the  person 
for  whom  I  brought  a  letter  being  an  elderly  lady,  was 
not  likely  to  be  on  horseback  amidst  a  party  of  young 
folks.  I  foresaw,  at  all  evints,  that  there  would  be  a 
general  halt  ordered  ;  while  the  poor  new-comer,  with 
his  draggled  horse  and  swollen  valise  (indicating  any 
thing  but  a  hasty  departure,)  would  become  the  object  cf 
pleasant  criticism  to  the  quizzical  dandies  and  young 
ladies  of  the  party — pleasant,  I  mean,  to  them  ;  but 
wretched  work  for  the  hapless  wight  exposed  to  their 
pitiless  pelting.  Even  when  this  scrutiny  was  over, 
what  were  they  to  do  with  their  unexpected,  self-elected 
companion  ?  His  horse  was  now  too  tired,  and  much 
too  ugly  at  any  time  to  accompany  such  gay  palfreys  as 
were  prancing  over  the  lawn ;  yet  they  could  not  in  com- 
mon  civility  leave  a  stranger  adrift— nor  could  they  ac 
company  him  back  to  the  house,  without  breaking  up 
their  expedition  for  the  day. 

All  this  flashed  through  my  mind  in  a  moment,  and 
left  me  in  a  dire  dilemma.  I  pulled  up  my  jaded  nag, 
•er,  with  such  a  jerk,  that  I  well  nigh  threw  him 
haunches.  Fortunately,  a  little  inequality  in  the 
ground  hid  me  from  the  view  of  the  advancing  cavalry  ; 
and  at  the  same  critical  moment  I  discovered  an  opening 
in  the  fence  on  one  side.  Without  considering  or  caring 
whither  it  might  lead,  I  turned  my  charger  round,  urged 
him  forwards  with  whip  and  spur,  and  dashed  into  the 
gap  as  if  I  had  been  flying  from  the  arm  of  justice,  in- 
stead of  making  my  escape  from  as  companionable  a  set 
of  people  as  ever  breathed.  Had  any  of  the  party  de- 
tected the  bashful  fugitive,  and  given  chase,  he  must 
have  been  caught ;  for  the  path  into  which  I  had  fled 
terminated  in  a  road  leading  to  some  farm  offices,  but 
with  no  opening  beyond. 

The  awkwardness  of  my  situation— already  considera- 
ble—was greatly  augmented  by  this  ridiculous  proceed, 
ing,  and  I  heard  the  riders  pass  within  twenty  yards  of 
my  hiding  place,  with  the  most  unspeakable  alarm 
any  one  of  tbcm  should  catch  a  glimpse  of  me  nestling. 


behind  a  cart  of  hay.  I  breathed  freer  when  the  last 
servant's  horse  crossed  the  ridge ;  and  then,  creeping 
from  my  hole,  soon  gained  the  stables  adjoining  the 
house,  gave  up  my  horse,  secured  the  well-stufted  valise 
out  of  sight,  and  repaired,  according  to  the  original  pre 
cious  scheme,  to  the  front  door  with  my  letter.  1  stood 
for  five  minutes  with  the  knob  of  the  bell  in  my  hand — 
irresolute  whether  to  go  on  with  the  adventure,  or  fairly 
to  cut  and  run  from  it.  At  length,  when  the  fatal  pull 
was  given,  1  listened  to  the  sound,  and  felt  myself  what 
statesmen  call  "  fully  committed."  There  was  now 
nothing  left  but  to  screw  up  my  courage,  as  I  best  might, 
to  meet  the  dangers  and  ditfieulties  of  the  crisis. 

There  happened  to  be  no  one  at  home  except  the  old 
lady  herself,  so  that  the  plan  succeeded  very  well ;  and, 
though  I  now  forget  the  details  of  the  introduction,  ] 
can  never  cease  to  remember  that  the  unbounded  cor- 
diality of  the  reception,  not  only  from  this  excellent  per- 
son, but  from  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house,  and  all 
their  assen)blcd  friends,  showed  how  totally  I  had  mis- 
calculated  the  nature  and  extent  of  Irish  hospitality.  ] 
learned,  indeed,  in  no  long  time,  that  the  fashion  of  the 
country  is  to  receive  every  stranger  as  well,  and  to  treat 
him  with  exactly  the  same  perfect  frankness  and  kind- 
ness, as  they  would  do  if  they  really  knew  him  to 
merit  such  attention  at  their  hands.  If  it  shall  prove  on 
further  acquaintance  that  he  fails  to  make  good  his 
claim,  they  then  treat  him  accordingly  ;  but  in  the  first 
instance  his  title  to  a  hospitable  reception  is  always  taken 
for  granted. 

As  most  of  the  delightfij  party,  amongst  whom  I  now 
found  myself  domesticated,  are  still  alive — though  more 
than  twenty  years  have  gone  by  since  those  days — I 
scarcely  feel  at  liberty  to  describe  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  the  establishment  into  which  I  was  so  freely  and  con- 
fidentially admitted.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more 
characteristic  of  tlie  country  than  the  whole  scene.  There 
were  several  elderly  persons,  tlien  in  the  autumn  of  life, 
though  now  waning  into  octogenarians;  and  several  were 
very  young  folks,  scarcely  able  to  walk,  who  now  count 
many  "  daughters  and  sons  of  beauty  "  There  was  a 
pretty  equal  admixture  of  Irish  and  English,  amongst 
whom  were  several  persons  of  rank;  also  one  or  two 
foreigners ;  besides  much  native  wit,  worth  and  beauty, 
of  the  highest  order,  and  all  most  delightfully  set  oiF  by 
the  graces  and  nameless  enchantments  of  refined  manners, 
and  tasteful  as  well  as  useful  accomplishments.  I  have- 
rarely,  if  ever,  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world  so  fascinating 
an  assemblage  of  ail  that  could  render  a  country  party 
agreeable  as  was  here  collected  in  one  of  the  most  out-ol- 
the-way  corners  of  Ireland.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
if  I  very  soon  began  to  think  of  the  ship  and  her  routine 
drudgery  with  a  degree  of  distaste  I  dared  scarcely  ex- 
press even  to  myself.  Compared  to  the  delirious  sort  of 
witchery  of  this  gay  scene,  every  thing  I  had  enjoyed 
before,  even  in  the  all-romantic  Peninsula,  or  in  the 
beautiful  islands  of  Madeira  or  Bermuda,  looked  spirit- 
less and  tame.  The  dull  duties  and  discomforts  of  a  sea- 
life — the  trammels  of  naval  discipline — and  the  insignifi- 
cance of  a  mere  lieutenant's  station,  amidst  all  this 
luxury,  and  fashion,  and  wealth,  and  beautj',  and  rank, 
pressed  on  my  fevered  thoughts  so  severely,  that  at  times 
I  was  half  distracted  with  sheer  despondency,  and  felt  cut 
to  the  heart  on  recollecting  the  bitter  necessity  of  return- 
ing to  what  seemed,  at  tliat  intoxicating  season,  the  vulgar 
duties  of  a  sailor's  life.  My  worthy  captain's  advice  was 
thrown  to  the  winds ;  and  indeed  any  heart,  aged  twenty- 
two,  must  have  been  made  of  cast-iron  to  have  resisted  the 
rides  and  walks,  the  pic-nic  dinners,  the  dances,  and  the 
music  parties,  and  suppers,  besides  the  infinitely  varied 
round  of  other  amusements — grave  and  gay — which  con- 
tributed to  render,  and  will  for  ever  preserve  this  nook  ot 
Ireland  the  true  terrestrial  paradise  of  my  juvenile  days. 

How  the  deuce  I  ever  contrived  to  get  out  of  the  magic 
circle,  I  hardly  know  ;  but  if  I  could  only  feel  myself  at 
liberty,  without  a  breach  of  confidence,  to  give  a  few  of 
the  details  of  those  hours,  I  would  stake  great  odds  on  the 
side  of  the  etfect  which  the  description  of  such  a  reality 
might  produce,  against  the  interest  of  the  imaginary 
scenes  in  almost  any  romance.  Although,  unfortunately, 
this  may  not  be  done,  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  ol 
relating  the  cause  and  consequence  of  my  introduction  to 
these  very  kind  persons,  who,  from  that  hour  to  this,  have 
held  their  station  amongst  my  steadiest  friends. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  gentleman  whose 
introduction  I  carried  was  most  urgent  for  me  to  deliver 
the  letter  in  person ;  but  he  gave  no  reasons  for  this 
anxiety;  nor  indeed  was  I  then  aware,  that  besides  his 
bemg  an  intimate  friend,  he  was  their  family  physician. 
While  acting  in  tiiis  capacity,  he  had  seen  with  regret 
how  incfTcctual  his  art  had  proved  to  alleviate  the  mother's 
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age  and  standing  in  the  serv'ice.  These  accidental  coin, 
cidences  suggested  to  her  judicious  and  kind-hearted 
friend,  that  as  I,  in  some  degree,  resembled,  in  appearance 
and  in  manners,  the  officer  who  was  no  more,  the  poor 
mother's  thoughts  and  feelings  might  possibly  be  diverted 
into  a  new  channel,  by  the  society  of  a  person  in  so  many 
respects  similarly  circumstanced  to  the  child  she  had  lost. 

1  was  not  made  a  party  to  this  manoeuvre,  because  the 
experiment  might  thus  have  been  totally  marred.  It  was 
obvious,  indeed,  that  the  mere  consciousness  of  acting 
such  a  part  must  have  imposed  an  awkward  restraint 
upon  me,  fatal  to  the  character  I  was  intended  to  fill ;  so 
the  good  doctor  left  matters  to  work  out  their  own 
course.  A  very  different  effect,  it  is  true,  from  what  he 
wished  and  expected,  might  have  been  produced ;  for  in- 
stead of  my  being  received  with  open  arms,  and  helping 
to  fill  up  the  blank  in  the  mother's  wasted  affections,  my 
presence  might  only  have  proved  irksome,  from  tending 
to  keep  alive  the  anguish  of  those  wounds,  which  prin- 
ciple tells  us  rather  to  do  our  utmost  to  heal  than  seek  to 
irritate  by  unavailing  sorrow. 

It  so  happened,  fortunately  for  me,  and,  what  was  of 
more  consequence,  fortunately  for  the  friendly  physician's 
reputation  as  a  skilful  "  minister  to  the  mind  diseased," 
or  rather  to  the  pure  but  desolate  heart,  that  the  experi- 
ment completely  succeeded— I  hope  and  believe,  to  the 
mother's  consolation.  To  me,  of  course,  the  reception  I 
met  with  was  matter  of  delight  and  astonishment ;  and  at 
the  time  I  could  not  by  any  means  account  for  the  notice 
with  which  I  was  honoured.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  I 
occasionally  felt  somewhat  startled,  and  almost  oppressed, 
with  the  sense  of  obligation  imposed  by  such  unusual  and 
unmerited  attentions. 

The  first  explanation  which  reached  me  of  the  mystery, 
to  whose  agency  I  was  so  deeply  indebted,  is  really  so 
touching  in  itself,  and  likewise  so  fertile,  as  I  conceive  in 
matter  for  useful  reflection  to  those  who  may  be  similarly 
circumstanced,  that  I  give  it  without  reserve.  The  whole 
incident — though  to  some  it  may  perhaps  appear  trivial — 
had  a  very  essential  effect  in  modifying  the  course  of  my 
subsequent  life — not  so  much  by  raising  me  in  my  own 
opinion,  which  it  certainly  did,  as  by  inspiring  me  with 
still  stronger  motives  to  exertion,  and  with  higher  hopes 
of  deserving,  in  time,  a  distinction  so  very  flattering.  In 
a  letter  which  I  received  from  this  most  excellent  old 
lady,  about  six  months  after  my  first  acquaintance  with 
her,  and  just  before  I  quitted  England  for  the  East  Indies, 
these  words  occur : — 

"  Once  more,  adieu  !  I  must  hope  you  will  write  to 
me;  let  mc  constantly  know  how  you  proceed,  and  how 
I  can  address  you ;  and  recollect,  you  have  received  the 
freedom  of  this  house.  I  believe  I  told  you  I  had  lost  a 
son  in  the  navy,  a  lieutenant,  and  of  superior  talents.  I 
therefore  consider  that  Heaven  has  given  you  to  my  care 
in  his  place — and  may  the  Almighty  protect  you !" 

CHAPTER  XX. 

TRICKS  UPON  TRAVELLERS. 

A  cnrious  and  vastly  pleasing  fashion  prevails  in  that 
part  of  Ireland  where  1  was  so  nearly  bewitched  as  almost 
to^forget  my  ship,  my  duties,  and  every  thing  else  but 
beauty  bright !  When  a  country  party,  such  as  I  have 
been  describing,  had  passed  a  certain  time  together,  they 
seldom  broke  up  entirely,  or  scattered  themselves  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  but  generally  shifted,  or  emigrated  in  a 
body — flitted,  I  think  they  used  to  call  it — to  the  house 
of  some  one  of  the  number.  Now  and  then  various 
members  of  the  group  dropped  oflT  by  the  way,  but  their 
places  were  presently  filled  up  by  other  friends,  either 
ready  in  the  new  hive,  or  who  soon  found  their  way  to  it, 
when  the  well-known  sounds  of  festivity  were  heard  in 
tliC  neighbourhood. 

In  this  manner  the  country  party,  into  which  I  had 
been  so  kindly  admitted  an  honorary  member,  made 
several  moves,  with  sundry  losses  and  sundry  accessions 
to  its  numbers ;  and  as  every  day  rendered  this  life  more 
and  more  grateful,  I  could  scarcely  bear  to  think  of  re- 
turning to  the  tame  occupations  and  rugged  society  of  the 
frigate,  the  duties  of  which  had  so  recently  been  my 
greatest  and  most  sincere  delight.  Meanwhile,  since  my 
good-natured  captain,  and  still  better-natured  messmates, 
made  no  difficulties  about  this  protracted  absenteeism,  I 
continued  to  involve  myself  deeper  and  deeper  at  every 
step.  I  failed  not  to  perceive  at  times,  that  I  was  getting 
into  rather  a  dangerous  scrape  f^r  a  younger  son  and  a 
young  officer,  who  had  yet  to  work  his  own  way  in  the 
world.  But  as  these  reflections  interfered  rather  imper- 
tinently with   the  enjoyments  of  the  hour,  they  were 
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crushed  down  and  kept  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible, 
at  that  gay  period. 

What  surprisod  me  most,  all  this  time,  was  the 
refinement  and  liigli  polish  in  the  Irish  society  am 
whom   I  Wis   thus  casually  thrown.     I  had  previously 
entertained  an  idea  that  their  hospitality,  prover'jial  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  wae  of  a  rude  and  rather  trouble, 
some  description.     I  found  it,  on  tlie  contrary,  marked 
not  only  by  the  strongest  lines  of  sincerity  and  kin< 
but  by  many  of  tliose  delicate  touches  of  consideration  for 
the  feelings  of  others  which  form  the  most  indubitable 
symptoms  of  genuine  good-breeding.     So  very  carefully, 
indeed,  are  these  traits  preserved  as  charaeterist" 
their  society,  that  rather  more  latitude  in  the  intercourse 
of  young  people  than  1  remember  to  have  seen  elsewhere 
is  not  only  permitted,  but   even    perhaps   encouraged. 
The  propriety,  as  well  as  safety,  of  all  this,  consists  in  tl 
perfect   confidence    which   the   parties    possess   in   or 
another's  sense  of  what  is  due  to  themselves;  so  that 
degree  of  freedom,  which  in  England  might  possibly  be 
called  bold  or  odd,  is,  in  Ireland,  merely  one  branch  of 
peculiar  system  of  manners.     It  rests,  no  doubt,  on  a 
scrupulous  a  foundation  of  sentiment  and  principle  a 
ours  does,  but  it  is  less  restricted  by  etiquettes,  and  far 
less  frozen  over  with  those  conventional  forms  which  the 
uninitiated  find  so  troublesome  to  break  through. 

So  far  from  discovering  that  the  stories  were  true  about 
the  sort  of  compulsion  used  in  matters  of  drinking,  I  can 
safely  say — whatever  might  have  been  once  the  fashion — 
that,  during  the  course  of  experience  in  joviality  I  went 
through"  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  I  seldom  met  with  any 
thing  at  a  gentleman's  table  approaching  even  to  exigeance 
on  this  score,  far  less  to  the  formidable  bullying  which 
wc  had  been  warned  against,  when  the  alternative  rested 
between  another  bottle  or  an  ounce  of  lead.  I  do  not  deny 
that  our  friends  the  Irisli  have  a  wonderfully  winning 
way  of  insinuating  their  good  cheer  upon  us,  and  some- 
times  of  inducing  us — without  the  aid  of  firearms — to 
swallow  more  claret  than  is  perhaps  good  for  us. 

I  landed  once  at  Burnerana,a  pretty  little  quiet  village, 
with  a  Wdtering-pUce  look,  on  the  eastern  banks  of  that 
great  and  beautiful  bay  Lough  Swilly.  One  side  of  this 
noble  harbour  is  formed  by  the  bold  promontory  of 
Inishowen,  celebrated  in  every  land  for  its  noble  whiskey, 
second  only— if  second  it  be,  (which  I  am  bound  as  a 
Scotsman  to  doubt) — to  that  of  Ferntosh  or  Glenlivet. 
1  was  accompanied  by  an  English  gentleman,  on  the  first 
day  of  his  landing  in  Ireland.  As  he  then  seriously 
imagined  the  inhabitants  to  belong  to  a  sort  of  wild  and 
uncouth  race,  I  could  see  he  was  rather  surprised  at  tlie 
gentlemanlike  deportment  of  an  acquaiiitanceof  mine  resi- 
dent on  the  spot,  for  whom  he  had  brought  a  letter.  We 
had  walked  together  to  his  house,  or  rather  cottage — for 
iixed  resident,  but  came  there  for  summer 
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quarters.  The  neatness,  and  even  elegance,  of  the  do- 
mestic arrangements  of  his  temporary  establishment, 
both  without  and  within  the  dwelling,  gave  token  of 
taste  many  degrees  removed  from  the  state  of  people  far 
back  in  civilisation.  Presently  the  ladies  came ;  and  their 
national  frankness — modified  by  the  most  entire  and  un- 
affected simplicity — puzzled  my  friend  completely.  In 
due  season  the  dressing-bell  sent  us  oft'  to  prepare  for 
dinner;  and  while  wc  were  getting  ready,  my  companion 

"I  see  perfectly  what  this  fellow  is  at;  he  means  to 
sew  you  and  me  up,  by  pouring  claret  down  our  throats. 
You  may  do  as  you  please,  but  I'll  be  shot  if  he  plays  off 
his  Irish  pranks  on  me.  I  will  cat  his  dinner — take  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  his  wine — make  my  bow  to  the 
ladies — go  on  board  by  eight  or  nine  o'clock — and, 
having  given  them  a  dinner  in  return,  shall  have  done  my 
duty  in  the  way  of  attention,  after  which  I  shall  totally 
cut  the  connection.  I  have  no  idea  of  their  abominable 
fashion  of  forcing  strangers  to  drink." 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  I ;  and,  having  knocked  the  dust 
off  our  shoes,  down  we  went  to  dinner. 

Every  thing  was  plain,  and  suitable  to  the  pretensions 
of  a  cottage.  There  was  no  pressing  to  eat  or  drink  dur- 
ing dinner;  and  in  process  of  time  the  cloth  was  re- 
moved—the ladies  sipped  a  little  sweet  wine,  and  disap- 
peared. 

"  Now  for  it,"  whispered  my  friend;  "he  has  sent  the 
women  out  of  the  way,  that  he  may  ply  us  the  better." 

And  I  must  own  things  looked  rather  supicious;  for 
our  host,  instead  of  sitting  down  again  at  the  dinner-table, 
walked  to  a  bow-window  overlookiag  the  anchorage,  and 
exactly  facing  the  setting  sun,  at  that  hour  illuminating 
the  whole  landscape,  in  the  gorgeous  style  peculiar  to 
combined  mountain  and  lake  scenery. 

"Why  should  we  not  enjoy  this  pleasant  prospect 


At  that  instant  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  the 
servant,  as  if  he  knew  by  intuition  what  was  jiassing  in  his 
master's  head. 

"  Tim,"  said  our  host,  "  put  the  card-table  here  in  the 
bow-window,  and  give  us  some  other  glasses, — also,  if  you 
have  such  a  tiling,  bring  up  a  bottie  of  claret." 

Tim  nodded,  smiled,  and  made  the  fitting  adjustments. 
The  table  was  barely  large  enough  to  hold  a  noble  long, 
corked  bottle,  for  tlie  fashion  of  claret  decanters  hud  not 
as  yet  reached  that  remote  district  of  the  empire.  Round 
the  margin  was  placed  the  necessary  accompaniment  of 
capacious  glasses — famous  tall  fellows,  with  such  slcnde 
stalks,  that  they  seemed  scarcely  equal  to  the  weight  of 
their  generous  load. 

My  friend  and  I  exchanged  glances,  and  I  could  sec 
his   shoulders  slightly  raised,  as  if  he  was  sayin? 
rnally, 

"  Now  we  are  in  for  it !— but  I  will  not  drink  a  drop 

ore  than  I  choose." 

The  claret,  which  in  itself  was  most  delic 
cooled  in  as  perfect  a  style  as  if  it  had  been  subject  to  the 
of  an  Abdar  or  proibssional  wine-cooler  at  Madras, 
party  consisted,  I  think,  of  four  or  five  p 
forget  exactly  which— but  this  one  bottle,  I  remember, 
just  passed  round  the  group  twice.  As  the  flavour  of  the 
beverage  appeared  to  have  become  more  exquisite  at  the 
second  turn  than  at  the  first,  though  but  a  short  interval 
had  been  allowed  to  elapse,  it  seemed  odd  that  another 
bottle  was  not  called  for.     Instead  of  which,  our  landlord 
on  expatiating  on  the  beauties  of  tlie  lough,  and  the 
fineness  of  the  season  in  general,  and  the  sunset  in  par- 
ticular, for  full  five  minutes  after  the  wine  had  disappear- 
when  he  suddenly  said,  with  a  half-hesitating  tone, 
towards  my  English  friend,  who  sat  at  his  elbow, — 
"  '  beg  your  pardon — perhaps  you  would  take  some 

As  no  one  made  any  objection,  the  hell  was  rung,  and 
"im  reappeared,  bearing  with  him  another  bottle.  This 
kewise  vanished  in  a  trice,  and  Tim  was  again  sum- 
moned. 

Bring  some  more  claret,"  said  the  master  to  the  man 
•  rather  boy,  as  he  was  called,  though  twice  as  old  as 
any  of  the  party. 

At  this  instant  I  caught  my  companion's  eye ;  and  I 

could  see  he  was  becoming  alive  to  the  plot  against  him — 

h  so,  indeed,  that  he  seemed  to  he  preparing  to  rise. 

The  following  conversation,  however,  attracted  his  atten- 

and  fixed  him  to  his  seat. 

Well,  Tim,  what  are  you  gaping  at  ?  Why  don't  you 
run  for  the  elar't  ?"' 

"  I  didn't  know,"  replied  the  other,  "  whether  you'd 
hke  to  use  the  whole  of  it." 

"  Use  the  whole  of  it  I"  exclaimed  his  master — "  What 
does  the  boy  mean  ?     What  are  you  at,  Tim  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir,"  quoth  the  well-instructed  rogue,  "  I  knew 
you  came  here  only  for  a  short  time,  and  as  the  wine 
you  brought  was  but  little,  I  didn't  know  but  you  might 
wish  not  to  use  it  all  entirely  to-day,"  And  then  lit 
whispered  something  in  his  master's  ear,  the  words  ol 
which  we  could  not  distinguish.  The  reply,  however, 
showed,  or  seemed  to  show,  what  had  been  said. 

"  Nonsense,  Tim,  nonsense,  you're  an  ass,  man,  bring 
it  up." 

Tim  accordingly  disappeared,  but  soon  returned  witli 
a  basket  apparently  full  of  straw  ;  at  the  bottom  ol 
which,  however,  after  some  considerable  show  of  hunt- 
ing, a  couple  of  bottles  were  said  to  be  found. 
"Confound  you,  Tim  ;  is  this  all  ?"  said  the  host. 
"  It  is,  sir,"  lied  Tim;  V  and  in  faith,  sir,"  added  he. 
still  lying,  "  it's  one  more  bottle  than  1  thought  there 
was  ;  for  there  was  but  the  dozen  when  we  started  from 
Derry  a  week  ago  ;  and  you  know,  sir,  you  and  the  col- 
lector on  last  Tuesday " 

But  the  catalogue  of  circumstances  which  were  in- 
tended to  act  as  buttresses  to  Master  Tim's  inventions, 
short  by  a  peremptory  order  to  leave  the  room 
This  he  did  so  soon  as  he  had  made  a  circumbendibus 
pe  notice,  and  deposited  the  basket  behind  his 
's  chair,  muttering,  as  he  put  it  down  with  a 
thump — 

There's  as  good  a  couple  of  bottles  of  wine  as  ever 


IS  uncorked.' 

The  fresh  broach  was,  indeed,  so  de 
could  hardly  believe  it  was  of  the  same 
of  the  previous  bin,  though  our  host  as 
"the  identical."     At  all  events,  under 
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tops  of  the  hills  above  Rathmullin,  seemed  already  be. 
coining  doubly  glorious,  and  the  whole  landscape  more 
brilliant  than  ever. 

Tim's  basket  well  merited  a  still  higher  eulogium 
than  he  had  given  it;  but  while  his  reputation  as  a 
judge  of  wine  rose,  his  character  for  veracity  fell  in 
about  the  same  proportion,  since  we  beheld,  in  due  sea- 
son, not  merely  two,  but  three,  and  at  last  a  fourth  long- 
necked  gentleman  from  Bordeaux  emerge  from  under 
the  straw  ! 

The  trick  played  upon  us  by  these  confederates  was 
now  apparent  enough  ;  but  the  wine,  fortunately,  was 
of  that  light  and  pure  kind  which  does  not  produce 
much  effect  on  strong  heads,  and  that  of  my  companion 
was  proof  against  far  greater  trials  than  this.  He  was, 
indeed,  perfectly  aware  of  what  was  passing;  and 
though  dearly  loving  the  wine,  (which  he  told  me  after- 
wards was  superior  to  any  he  had  ever  before  tasted,) 
and  thirsting  vehemently  for  more,  yet  he  had  no  no- 
lion  of  being  made  tipsy  by  means  ef  a  common-place 
concert  between  host  and  builer.  He  therefore  rose  to 
leave  the  room,  expecling,  of  course,  to  be  forcibly  de- 
tained, or,  al  all  events,  he  reckoned  upon  being  begged 
and  entreated  to  sit  down  again. 

Not  a  whit !  The  wily  native  knew  his  man  exactly, 
and,  instead  of  arresting  his  guest  by  force  or  by  suppli- 
cation, merely  observed  to  him,  that  if  he  had  a  mind  to 
admire  the  prospect,  there  was  still  daylight  enough  to 
command  a  view  down  the  bay  from  the  little  knoll 
on  the  right.  The  Englishman  was  sorely  puzzled  by 
all  this.  Ho  saw  there  was  none  of  the  detention  he 
expected  would  be  practised  upon  him,  and  yet  he 
strong  consciousness  that  he  was  undergoing  the 
operation  well  known  afloat  and  ashore  by  the  title  of 
?anie  of  humbug."  At  the  same  time,  he  felt  the 
eager  desire  to  take  another  good  pull  at  the 

There  was  no  wine  before  us  at  this  critical  juncture 
of  (he  evening,  and  our  landlord,  who,  most  uiiaccount- 
bly,  seemed  indifferent  to  this  material  circumstance, 
went  on  prosing  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  about  Protest- 
ndancy,  I  he  eternal  siege  of  Dtrry,  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  and  such-like  stale  topics.     At  length  one 
of  the  company — whose  interest  in  these  subjects  rc- 
mbled  that  of  a  man  who  has  never  looked  through  a 
lescope  when  listening  to  the  conver-satioii  of  a  com- 
pany  of   astronomers — became   somewhat   impatient, 
hing  for  a  pause,  asked  this  host  if  it  were 
the  custom   in  Ireland  to  discuss  Orange  politics  with 
iipty  glasses  .' 

"  Uod  bless  mc  !"  cried  the  other,  wilh  wcll-feigned 
rprife,  "  is  there  no  wine  on  the  table  ?"  and  ringing 
e   bell  furiously,  scolded  poor  Tim  so  naturally  that 
e  confederate  was  almost  thrown  out. 
"  Well !  you  numskull,  why  don't  you  make  off  with 
lU,  and  bring  something  for  the  gentlemen  to  drink  ?" 
Tim   stood  fast  till  interrogated  a  second  time,  and 
then   replied,  wilh   perfect  gravity,  that  there  was  not 
another  drop  of  wine  in  the  house,  swearing  by  all  man- 
ner of  saints  to  the  truth  of  his  assertion. 

Upon  this  the  master  got  up  in  a  rage,  and  brushing 
past  the  servant,  declared  his  intention  of  searching  the 
cellar  himself.  He  was  absent  some  time  ;  and  before 
he  came  back,  we  had  prevailed  on  our  hesitating  com- 
panion to  sit  down  again.  Just  as  the  stranger  took 
his  place,  and  as  if  there  had  been  some  electrical  com- 
munication between  his  chair  and  the  handle  of  the 
door,  it  opened,  and  in  walked  our  generous  entertainer, 
exulting  in  his  success,  crowing  like  chanticleer,  and 
bearing  in  each  hand  a  couple  of  bottles,  clicking 
against  each  other;  while  Tim,  with  a  degree  of  impu- 
dence equalled  only  by  that  of  his  master,  substiiuled 
clean  glasses,  of  a  still  more  capacious  swallow  than 
ihe  first.  To  these  were  added  two  pair  of  candles 
which  towered  high  above  the  jolly  crew,  and  promised 
to  last  till  another  dawn  should  look  in  upon  our  revels. 
By  this  time  the  twilight  had  almost  entirely  ebbed 
away,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  cheerful,  aurora- 
kind  of  brilliancy  in  the  sky,  which  points  out  the  place 
of  the  sun  during  the  whole  of  his  summer  night's 
journey  in  those  high  latitudes.  Politics  dropped  out 
of  the  conversation  by  general  consent,  for  the  joyous 
nice  of  the  grape  .soon  melted  us  all  into  one  mind— 
nd  a  hundred  topics  of  more  pleasing  interest  were 
tarted,  in  which  the  strangers  could  join  without  fear 
f  any  angry  discussion.  I  will  not  say  that  these  were 
discussed  without  warmth,  for  the  mirth  and  anima- 
of  the  company  rose  very  pleasantly  as  each  fresh 
bottle  found  ils  way  by  some  magical  process  to  the 
ble.     But  I  must  own  it  was  sometimes  ralher  diffi- 
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cult  10   tell  who  were  tlio  listeners  aniongs 

say  who  was   guest  and    who   landlord,  for    the  party 

eeemed  like  a  circle  of  brotliers,  all  equally  at  home. 

This  went  on  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  but  1 
should  be  the  veriest  conjuror  on  earth  to  say  how  long. 
Through  the  hazy  atmosphere  of  my  recollection  of  that 
jolly  evening,  I  remember  that  about  eleven  o'clock, 
more  or  less,  our  host  was  enchanted  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  words  with  seeing  his  wine  so  much  relished, 
and  tickled  also  with  the  good  joke  of  having  succeeded, 
as  he  thout;ht,  in  throwing  the  suspicious  Englishman 
off  his  guard,  and  making  him  drink  just  as  much  wine 
as  he,  the  Irishman,  thought  fit  to  impose.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  he  inverted  the  proverb,  and  reckon- 
ed without  his  guest,  for,  by  one  imprudent  remark,  he 
had  well  nigh  torn  the  laurels  from  his  brow. 

"  Well,  sir  !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  although  this  is  the  first 
day  you  ever  set  foot  on  the  island,  you  have  seen 
enough,  I  hope  to  satisfy  you  that  we  are  not  quite  sucli 
savages  as  you  supposed.  Political  liberty  we  have  not 
got,  it  is  true  ;  but  liberty  hall  is  the  true  title  of  every 
Irish  gentleman's  dining-room — there's  no  compulsion 
here,  you  must  see  very  clearly." 

It  was  but  little,  however,  that  my  English  friend 
could  now  see  very  clearly  of  any  thing,  for  by  this  hour 
both  the  physical  and  moral  optics  of  the  company  were 
mystified  out  of  all  distinct  focus  of  adjustment;  and 
the  above  premature  announcement  of  victory,  on  the 
part  of  the  native,  hurried  back  all  the  stranger's  sus- 
picions that  he  was  speedily  to  be  made  a  martyr  at  the 
shrine  of  old  Bacchus.  Fired  with  this  idea,  he  started 
on  his  feel,  and  eyeing  the  door  for  a  long  time  before 
he  ventured  on  the  voyage,  with  a  bold  determination, 
and  taking  a  good  departure  from  his  chair,  he  gained 
his  post.  He  had,  undoubtedly,  expected  to  be  lugged 
back  again  ;  for  he  whisked  the  tails  of  his  coat  out  of 
reach,  while,  with  his  other  hand  on  the  lock  of  the 
door,  and  swaying  himself  about  from  side  to  side,  like 
a  ship  in  a  calm,  he  stood  the  very  image  of  tottering 
equilibrium,  as  the  mathematicians  call  it. 

Our  adroit  landlord,  who  was  not  a  man  to  shrink 
from  difficulties,  mustered  to  his  aid  all  tlie  resources 
of  a  long  well.piactised  hospitality,  and  gallantly  met 
this  great  occasion.  It  is  true,  ho  had  now  some  three 
or  four  bottles  of  wine  under  his  girdle  more  than  when 
he  and  Tim  had  tricked  tlie  party  about  the  poverty  of 
the  cellar,  just  as  the  sun  was  going  down.  That  ma- 
ncBUvrc,  and  all  other  similar  devices,  were,  of  course, 
exhausted  ;  so  he  took  another  line,  and  called  out, 

"  Oh,  you're  off,  are  you  ? — wish  you  joy— you'll  find 
the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room — I  tliink  1  hear  the 
tinkle  of  the  piano— I  prefer  the  tinkle  of  the  glass- 
pray  tell  the  damsels  we  are  coming,  by  and  by — mind 
you  say  '  by  and  by' — 1  don't  like  to  be  too  particular, 
for  fear  of  seeming  rude — don't  you  see  ?" 

This  speech  was  wound  up  by  a  telegraphic  flourish 
of  the  hand  towards  Tim,  who  stood  near,  with  a  bottle 
between  his  feet,  the  screw  buried  in  the  cork,  and  his 
body  bent  to  the  effort  which  he  only  delayed  to  exer- 
cise till  ordered  by  his  master. 

"Out  with  him,  man  1  out  with  the  cork  !"  cried  the 
host.  The  loud  report  which  succeeded  rang  over  the 
apartment,  like  the  sweetest  music  to  the  souls  of  the 
ever-thirsty  company.  Tim's  thunder  was  echoed  back 
by  a  truly  bacchanalian  shout,  such  as  nothing  on  earth 
can  give  proper  emphasis  to,  except  double  allowance 
of  claret.  The  Englishman,  fairly  subdued  by  the 
sound,  glided  again  to  the  table;  then  seizing  his  brim- 
ming  glass  in  one  hand,  and  grasping  the  fist  of  his 
merry  host  in  the  other,  he  roared  out, 

"  You  really  are  an  uncommon  good  fellow  ;  and  hang 
me  if  ever  I  distrust  an  Irishman  again  as  long  as  1 
live  !" 

But  within  three  minutes  afterwards,  this  promise 
was  broken,  for  as  soon  as  we  had  discussed  the  bottle 
which  the  incomparable  Tim  had  so  opportunely  intro- 
duced, the  master  of  the  house,  seeing  us  at  length 
quite  at  his  mercy,  and  eager  to  go  on,  rose,  and  said, 

"Come  !  we've  had  wine  enough  :  let's  join  the  ladies 

The  disappointed  company  stared  at  one  another,  and 
loudly  proclaimed  that  it  was  not  fair  to  limit  us  in  this 
way.  The  Englishman  in  particular  wished  lo  remain; 
but  our  host  was  inexorable.  Meanwhile,  Timothy 
grinned  from  car  to  ear — familiar  with  his  master's 
tricks  upon  travellers — and  the  landlord  deliberately 
opening  the  door,  marched  off  the  field  of  battle  with 
flying  colours! 


FRAGMENTS  OF  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


As  we  moved  along  to  the   drawing-room,  my  coir 
panion  whispered  to  me, 

"  I  must  own,  I  have  been  well  served  for  my  susp 
cions.  I  made  (juite  certain  of  being  bullied  into  drinl 
ing  more  than  was  agreeable  to  me  ;  but  it  turns  out," 
cried  he,  laughing,  "quite  the  reverse  ;  for  I  cannot  get 
a  drop  of  wine,  now  that  I  want  it." 

"  Well ;  well !"  cried  our  hospitable  friend,  who  ov 
heard  the  conclusion  of  this  remark,  "  you  shall  do 
you  please  ever  after  this  evening." 

He  then  showed  us  to  a  couple  of  snug  rooms,  which 
said  were  ours,  as  long  as  we  chose  to  occupy  them 

For  the  rest,  I  went  off  to  the  Giant's  Causeway  in 
the  course  of  next  day  ;  and  on  returning,  at  the  end  of 
ek,  found   that   my  friend,  instead  of  cutting  the 
ection,  according  to  promise,  had  not  once  been  out 
of  sight  of  the  house,  and  had  never  been  asked  to  drink 

bottle,  or  even  a  glass,  more  than  he  liked.     He  de- 
clared, indeed,,  that  he  had  rarely,  in  any  country,  met 

th  persons  so  truly  hospitable,  or  more  gcntlei 

;e,  or  so  perfectly   reasonable,  in   the  truest  sense  of 

these  words,  than  accident  had   thrown  him  in  the  way 

coming  acquainted  with,   in  what,  previously,  he 

had  considered  a  region  inhabited  almost  by  a  different 

of  beings  from  his  own  countrymen. 
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THE  farmers'  society. 

It  would  be  doing  scrimp  justice,  however,  to  the  dear 
Greeri  Island,  were  it  not  to  be  mentioned,  that  in  some 
districts,  and  amongst  certain  tribes  of  the  merry  na- 
tives, a  few  rough  touches  of  the  ancient  manners  are 
preserved  entire,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  par- 
ties themselves,  and  to  the  high  edification,  no  doubt,  of 
such  novices  as  myself  in  the  mysteries  of  hard  drink- 
ing. 

Not  very  long  after  the  occurrence  above  related,  in 
hich  Tim  and  his  master  quizzed  the  strangers  in 
such  good  style,  I  had  occasion  to  visit  a  city  at  some 
distance  from  Lough  Swilly.  I  had  been  charged  by 
my  friends  in  Scotland  to  make  enquiries  into  various 
:opics,  particularly  that  of  Florin  ;  and  having  soon 
nade  acquaintance  with  the  late  Dr.  Richardson,  readily 
jbtained  all  the  information  required  from  that  enthusi- 
astic advocate  for  the  cultivation  of  the  grass  in  ques- 
'on.  Before  I  set  out  for  Port  Rush,  the  head-quarters 
r  Florin  cultivation,  a  merry  friend  of  mine  hearing 
le  ask  some  questions  about  corn-crops,  hay-crops,  and 
jch  matters,  begged  to  know  if  I  should  not  like  to  be 
ilroduced  to  the  Farmers'  Society  of  their  good  city  ; 
for  there,"  said  he,  "  you  will  meet  with  all  the  best- 
iformed  agriculturists  of  the  country."  Of  course,  I 
gladly  accepted  his  offer,  and  that  of  his  companionship 
0  the  society's  dinner  on  that  very  day.  As  we  walk- 
d  to  the  house,  which  I  think  lay  about  a  mile  or  so 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  town,  I  ta.xed  my  memory  for 
11  the  queries  which  iiad  been  put  to  me  on  the  subject 
of  farming,  resolving  to  apply  these  at  the  most  fitting 
moments,  and  rejoicing  over  the  famous  opportunity  I 
low  had  of  reaping  a  grand  harvest  of  information,  at  a 
imall  cost  of  trouble. 

On  we  trudged  to  a  pretty  little  country  inn,  which 
,ve  reached  just  as  the  dinner  was  rattling  on  the  tabic. 
The  party  consisted  of  a  dozen  persons,  or  there  may 
have  been  a  dozen  and  a  half^ — as  pleasant  men,  in  their 
way,  as  could  be  met  with.  Before  the  repast  was  over, 
I  chanced  to  ask  my  treacherous  friend,  next  whom  I 
placed,  some  questions  on  the  subject  of  turnip  hus- 
bandry. He  heard  me  out,  and  laughed  exceedingly ; 
instead  of  answering,  called  out  to  the  chairman  of 
the  meeting, 

"  I  beg  to  inform  you,  sir,  that  the  gentleman  on  my 
ight  wishes  to  know  whether  we  in  the  north  of  Iie- 
and  pull  up  our  turnips  or  let  them  remain  in  the 
ground,  as  in  East  Lothian,  for  the  sheep  to  eat  ?  Now, 
1   take   this   to  be  an  agricultural  question — don't 

"Certainly  it  is,"  replied  the  president. 
"  Undoubtedly  agricultural  I"  cried  out  the  rest  of  the 
company  ;  upon  which,  turning  to  the  waiter,  the  chair- 
said,  in  a  chuckling  and  delighted  tone, 
?oy  I  take  the  glass  to  Mr.  Hall — the  strange  gen- 
tleman there." 

Accordingly,  a  glass,  not  very  much  above  the  ordi- 
ry   size,  was  handed   to  me,  and  straightway  filled 
with  whisky-toddy.     This  1  was  required  by  the  presi- 
dent to  drink  off  instantly. 

On   what  compulsion  7  and  wherefore  /''     I  asked, 
laughing,  with  the  glass  at  my  lips. 


"Oh  !"  exclaimed  he,  "on  no  compulsion  at  all,  my 
dear  sir ;  for  this,  you  must  know,  is  Liberty  Hall.  Do 
exactly  as  you  please,  only  conforming  to  the  laws  of 
the  Association;  that  is  to  say,"  continued  the  president, 
grinning,  "you  will  of  course  see  the  obvious  propriety 
of  complying  with  the  fixed  rules  of  the  Farmers' So- 
ciety, one  of  tlie  strictest  of  which  very  properly  is,  that 
no  one  present  shall  allude  to  the  subject  of  agriculture, 
much  less  discourse  upon  it,  as  you  have  done,  or  ask 
any  questions  ?" 

There  was  a  national  comicality  about  this  queer 
rule  which  was  of  course  quite  unanswerable  ;  so  I  paid 
the  penalty,  and  drank  off  the  punch,  without  further 
delay  ;  for  it  was  admirable  in  its  ingredients,  and,  what 
is  almost  as  important,  admirably  concocted. 

1  had  no  sooner  emptied  the  glass,  than  I  was  order- 
ed to  fill  and  swallow  another  bumper,  as  a  fine  for 
having  used  the  left  hand  instead  of  the  right;  and 
when  I  remonstrated  against  the  injustice  of  fining  a 
man  for  breaking  laws  of  which  he  had  never  before 
heard  the  existence,  the  president  said,  with  mock 
gravity, 

"  Do  you  really  suppose,  sir,  that  such  an  excuse  as 
not  knowing  the  existence  of  a  law  against  hog-stealing 
would  help  you  in  a  court  of  justice,  if  you  were  to  run 
off  with  a  pig  ?" 

The  reasoning  was  again  unanswerable,  so  down  went 
the  drink. 

My  merry  agricultural  friends,  who  knew  all  the 
depths  and  shallows  of  the  most  delightful  of  all  naviga- 
tions, that  of  a  punch-bowl,  were  well  awarethat  if  they 
could,  by  any  means,  get  the  unwary  stranger  to  pass  a 
certain  point  of  moderation,  no  additional  impulse  on 
their  part  would  be  required  to  bring  about  the  grand 
ummation  they  aimed  at,  and  which  they  were  all 
the  more  bent  upon,  from  seeing  me  a  little  on  my 
guard. 

It  need  scarcely  be  told  that  I  failed,  and  that  they 
succeeded  in  making  me  enter  their  trap.  I  have,  in- 
deed, only  a  very  confused  recollection  of  the  whole 
;  but  I  do  remember  seeing  the  hands  of  the  clock 
dancing  a  jig  about  the  hour  of  twelve,  and  have  some 
faint  remembrance  of  being  made  to  drink  at  least  three 
times  to  the  glorious  and  immortal  memory  of  King 
William  III.,  merely  because  I  could  not  find  articu- 
lation or  memory  enough  to  repeat,  without  tripping, 
1  immense  long  tail  to  this  royal   and  loyal  Orange 

Such  are  the  sort  of  pranks  which  Pat  is  apt  to  divert 
mself  withal,  when  he  has  no  real  business  in  hand, 
when  his  duties,  public  or  domestic,  do  not  claim  his 
serious  attention.     It  is  true,  he  is  sometimes  a  wild 
land  enough  to  deal  with,  even  when  not  a  drop  of  the 
3ratur  has  passed  his  lips ;  but  he  is  not  a  whit  more  so, 
[  verily  believe,  than  either  English,  Scotch,  or  Welsh- 
man, when  fairly  roused  into  action  by  motives  suitable 
his  peculiar  national  temperament.     We  have  hardly 
any  seamen  in  the  fleet  who  are  more  sober  and  orderly, 
r  who,  when  properly  managed,  are  more  docile  and 
menable  to  really  good  discipline,  than  the  Irish.    Per- 
haps it  may  occasionally  happen  that  there  is  a  difficulty 
getting  Paddy  to  see  things  in  the  particular  light  in 
which  we    wish    him  to  view  them,  or,  as  we   say,  to 
make  him  cast  with  his  head  on  the  right  tack  ;  but  there 
lan  who  performs  more  or  better  work  when  once 
accomplished. 

member  being  much  struck  with  this  peculiarity 
of  the  Irish  character  some  years  after  the  period  of  the 
farmers'  feast  above  described.  Indeed,  I  have  not  in- 
frequently been  puzzled  in  Ireland  to  recognise  the  same 
individual  when  engaged  in  transacting  important  affairs, 
nd  when  he  allowed  himself  to  relax  afler  the  serious 
vork  was  over. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1817,  on  returning  from 
India  with  important  despatches  on  board,  I  reached  the 
chops  of  the  British  channel,  in  command  of  a  sloop-of- 
confident  were  we  of  reaching  Spilhead  in  a 
day  or  two  at  furthest,  that  my  travelling  trunk  was 
packed,  and  best  boots  polished,  ready  for  a  start  to 
^ait,  just  as  we  expected  to  strike  soundings,  the 
wind  shifted  to  the  eastward,  and  we  were  blown  off  so 
far  to  sea,  that  we  were  well  nigh  starved.  After  much 
beating  about,  we  succeeded  in  reaching  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland,  harassed  to  the  last  degree.  I  landed  with 
my  despatches,  accompanied  by  several  passengers,  at 
the  little  town  of  Bantry,  which  gives  its  name  to  a 
splendid  estuary — perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world,  and 
which  must  rise  into  immense  importance  whenever 
the  present  heartless  and  systematic  agitations  of  Ire. 
land  shall  be  allowed  to  subside,  and  that  magnificent 
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portion  of  tlie  empire  sliall  have  become  as  niucli  an  in- 
tegral part  of  England  as  the  banks  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  have  so  iiappily  been  rendered  by  the  permanent, 
and  cordial,  and  mutually  beneficial  union  of  the  lesser 
with  the  greater  country. 

There  happened  to  be  a  fair  at  Bantry  ;  and  it  so  fell 
out,  that  just  as  we  landed,  a  furious  battle  with  sliille- 
lahs  was  commencing  close  to  the  beach  ;  so  that  we  had 
before  us  the  actual  representation  of  a  scene  we  had 
often  heard  described,  but  never  actually  witnessed  be- 
fore. (V  householder — why  or  wherefore  we  could  not 
find  out — had  refused  to  pay  certain  taxes  or  municipal 
duties.  On  intimation  being  given  him,  that  on  a  cer- 
tain day  his  furniture  and  other  goods  would  be  distrain- 
ed, he  prepared  to  do  any  thing  rather  than  submit.  At 
all  events,  lie  was  resolved  to  have  a  fight  for  it.  Such 
was  tile  story  we  were  told  on  landing,  as  to  the  cause 
of  t!:e  wild  uproar  which  saluted  us. 

The  owner  of  the  house  laid  his  plans  with  some  de- 
gree of  that  military  skill  which  all  men  acquire  in  a 
turbulent  country.  He  prevailed  on  a  dozen  or  twenty 
of  his  friends  to  stow  themselves  away  in  his  rooms, 
and,  at  a  given  signal,  when  the  officers  of  government 
were  in  full  pursuit  of  the  articles  named  in  their  bond, 
they  started  up,  shillelah  in  hand,  and  played  crack  ! 
crack  !  crack !  to  the  right  and  left.  Twenty  heads  were 
broken  in  less  than  twenty  seconds.  As  we  jumped  out 
of  our  boat,  delighted  to  touch  the  ground  after  so  long 
a  voyage,  these  were  the  first  sounds  which  saluted  our 
ears,  mixed  up  with  loud  cheers  by  the  different  parties, 
as  victory  swerved  from  side  to  side. 

It  was  difficult  for  persons,  so  ignorant  as  we  were  of 
such  things,  to  believe  that  so  much  execution  could  be 
done  in  so  short  a  period.  Before  we  reached  the  brow 
of  the  liill,  however,  which  overlooked  the  village,  an 
interval  of  only  a  few  minutes,  it  was  all  over.  On  our 
way  we  encountered  four  or  five  of  the  wounded,  pre- 
ciously mauled  to  be  sure,  in  charge  of  a  reserve  party 
of  officers,  who,  suspecting  the  ambush,  had  assembled 
in  readiness  to  support  the  first  detachment. 

This  episode,  added  to  the  ordinary  bustle  and  busi- 
ness in  a  fair,  caused  us  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
away  from  the  town.  No  carriages  or  horses  were  to 
bo  hired,  at  any  price ;  and  I  really  know  not  what  we 
should  l^ave  done,  had  not  a  gentleman,  seeing  our  dis- 
tress, dismounted  from  his  horse,  and,  prevailing  on  one 
or  two  others  to  do  the  same,  kindly  offered  them  to 
us,  that  we  might  proceed  without  further  delay  to 
Skibbereen,  the  nearest  town  through  which  the  mail 
passed. 

It  was  after  sunset  before  we  left  the  uproarious  scene 
at  Bantry,  the  sounds  of  which  we  could  trace  long  after 
we  left  the  village ;  and  by  the  time  we  reached  our  des- 
tination it  was  dark,  or  nearly  so.  On  alighting  from 
our  nags  at  the  inn  door,  a  gentleman  stepped  forward  ; 
and,  with  the  air  of  a  person  who  has  been  waiting  for 
some  friends,  addressed  us  in  these  words  : — 

"  You're  welcome,  at  last,  gentlemen  1  I  hope,  indeed, 
you  may  not  be  too  late  ;  the  piece  is  just  about  to  com- 
mence, and  there  is  much  difficulty  about  places — so, 
come  along  !" 

All  this  being  Hebrew  to  us,  we  begged  to  know  what 
was  required,  conceiving  that  we  must  be  mistaken  for 
some  other  party. 

"  Oil,  no,  gentlemen,  it's  not  a  bit  of  a  mistake  !  I 
discovered  at  first  sight  that  you  were  just  landed,  and  I 
thought  you  would  surely  like  to  see  the  play,  which  is 
now  acting,  or  soon  to  be  acted,  with  great  applause  in 
the  court  house.  Strolling  theatricals,  they  are — not  a 
regular  company — we  don't  sport  that  yet — but  very 
good  ones  of  their  kind ;  so,  come  along,  as  the  place  is 
crammed  full  to  the  ceiling  already.  Nevertheless,  there 
^11  always  be  room  for  strangers,  which  you  will  soon 
perceive." 

As  the  coach  was  not  to  pass  for  some  hours,  and  no 
post-horses  could  be  procured,  we  yielded  to  our  obliging 
friend's  entreaties,  and  proceeded,  booted  and  spurred, 
and  as  we  were,  to  the  theatre.  With  much  difficulty 
we  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  the  ascent  of  which 
appeared  an  utter  impossibility.  At  length  our  guide 
made  himself  heard ;  and  the  moment  the  crowd  were 
informed  that  the  party  consisted  of  strangers,  a  lane 
was  formed,  and  we  readied  the  upper  door.  The  same 
magical  words  had  the  effect  of  displacing  several  gen- 
tlemen in  the  best  part  of  the  house,  and  we  presently 
found  ourselves  seated  in  the  midst  of  some  very  plea- 
sant company,  in  good  time  for  the  curtain  drawing  up. 
Our  friendly  pilot  now  left  us,  saying,  that  although  he 
had  got  us  in,  he  could  not  stay  himself;  "  but,"  whis- 
pered he,  "  after  the  play,  come  you  to  the  Harp  and 
Crown,  and  there  you'll  find  supper  ready,  all   piping 


hot  for  you,  and  beds  with  well-toasted  sheets,  and  pla 
secured  in  the  coach  ;  so  give  yourselves  no  manner 
concern  about  the  future,  but  enjoy  the  play  and  the 
ciety  about  you." 

Our  friend  proved  himself  even  better  than  his  word ; 
for  he  contrived  to  hire  a  chaise  for  me  and  my  d 
patches,  by  which  means  I  was  enabled  to  set  off 
the  middle  of  the  night.  On  reaching  Cork,  I  found 
that  I  had  exhausted  all  my  cash,  and  had  not  where- 
withal to  prosecute  the  journey;  but  as  a  couple  of  my 
own  quarterly-pay  bills  were  safe  in  my  pocket,  it  seem- 
ed impossible  there  could  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  mo- 
ney.  On  proceeding  to  the  nearest  bank,  and  present- 
ing my  government  bills,  the  gentlemen  in  the  office 
handed  them  from  one  to  the  other — held  them  to  the 
light — whispered  amongst  themselves — inspected  n 
no  very  ageeable  style — and  at  length  said,  they  were 
really  very  sorry,  but  they  could  not  give  me  raone; 
this  paper. 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  I  said.  "  In  no  part  of  the 
world  tliat  I  have  ever  been  in  is  any  species  of  docu 
ment  representing  money  preferred  to  this." 

"  That  may  be,  sir,  but  we  can't  help  it,  we  cannot 
give  you  cash." 

X  proceeded  to  another  and  another  bank,  but  all  to  no 
purpose — tried  mine  host  of  the  Red  Lion — but  he  shook 
his  head  very  distrustfully.  I  was  sorely  perplexed,  and 
thought  of  going  to  the  military  commandant,  but,  un- 
fortunately, he  had  left  the  city.  In  the  morning  of 
that  day,  after  coming  from  Skibbereen,  I  had,  of  course, 
proceeded  to  Cove,  about  twenty  miles  from  Cork,  to  re- 
port myself  to  the  naval  commander-in-chief;  but  as  I 
had  no  doubt  about  the  facility  of  getting  money  for  go- 
vernment bills,  I  never  dreamed,  when  there,  of  asking 
the  admiral  to  indorse  them.  As  many  hours  must  have 
been  lost  in  returning  all  the  way  to  Cove,  I  proceeded 
again  to  one  of  the  banks  I  had  before  attacked,  and 
tried  all  my  eloquence  ;  but  they  were  still  obdurate,  and 
I  marched  back  to  the  street  in  despair.  On  my  way 
to  the  inn,  I  was  overtaken  by  one  of  the  partners  of  the 
firm. 

"  Were  you  never  in  Cork  before  ?"  he  asked  ;  "  and 
if  so,  don't  you  know  any  one  in  the  city  who  could 
identify  you  ?" 

Before  I  could  answer  his  question,  he  saw  that  I  was 
hurt  at  his  suspicions,  and  called  out, 

"  Nay!  nay!  don't  be  angry,  now,  nor  colour  up,  nor 
fly  in  a  passion.  There  is  no  harm  in  being  an  object  of 
suspicion,  provided  no  injury  is  done  you.  And,  lor  my 
part,  I,  individually,  believe  you  really  are  the  officer 
you  represent  yourself  to  be ;  and  if  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst,  you  shall  have  the  money  to  put  you  on  your 
way;  but  I  would  rather  go  through  with  the  affair  in  a 
business-like  manner." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  that  is  kind  enough.  I  was  once  in 
Cork  for  a  single  day,  si.\  years  ago,  when  I  made  ac- 
quaintance with  Counsellor  O'Brien." 

"  In  that  case,"  cried  he,  evidently  much  relieved, 
"  the  matter  will  soon  be  settled,  for  here  is  the  very 
street  in  which  the  gentleman  lives,  let  us  call  upon 
him." 

As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  this  person,  the  only  man  1 


"  There's  a  plague,"  said  the  banker,  resuming  his 
embarrassed  air  ;  "  for,  to  be  quite  frank  with  you,  we 
have  lately  been  so  grievously  taken  in  by  a  swindler, 
who,  pretending  to  be  a  naval  officer,  forged  and  passed 
off  a  considerable  number  of  bills  similar  to  those  in 
your  hand,  that  I  fear  you  will  find  it  next  to  impossible 
to  negotiate  them." 

While  I  was  pondering  over  this  dilemma,  and  pacing 
up  and  down  the  streets  with  my  friendly  banker,  he 
suddenly  stopped,  and,  turning  round,  called,  or  rather 
shouted, 

"  Oh  !  now  I  think  I  have  it !  Did  not  you  say,  my 
good  sir,  that  you  were  charged  with  despatches  to  the 
government,  about  the  Mahratta  war  ?  Where  are  they? 
— let  me  have  a  look  at  tliem  ?" 

This  brilliant  idea  gave  new  life  to  the  transaction,  and 
away  we  trotted  to  the  inn.  The  desk  was  speedily 
opened — Admiral  Sir  Eichard  King's  orders,  and  Gover- 
nor Elliott  of  Madras's  despatches  produced,  with  a 
whole  bagful  of  packets  from  Calcutta,  the  Isle  of  France, 
the  Cape,  and  St.  Helena. 

"  Quite  enough  !  quite  enough  !"  almost  screamed  out 
the  delighted  man  of  cash.  "  You  shall  have  the  money, 
sir  !  you  shall  have  the  money  !  and  that  right  speedily  ; 
and  along  with  it  many  apologies  for  all  this  trouble,  and 
detention,  and  suspicion ;  and  perhaps  we  may  end  our 


ittle  think  of— but  of  that 


though  I  dare  swear  it  is  fa- 
t  is  a  couple  of  hours  past  the 


acquaintance  in  a  way  you 
we'll  talk  by  and  by." 

"  In  the  meantime,"  I  sai 
take  your  dinner  with 
mously  over-cooked,  si 
time  it  was  ordered." 

"  No,  no !"  he  cried,  "  I  must  run  off  to  catch  the 
money  before  the  chest  is  locked  ;  besides,  I  do  not  like 
to  do  things  by  halves  ;  take  your  dinner,  and  you'll  see 
me  here  again  in  due  time." 

We  did  as  he  advised ;  ate  our  dinner,  paid  the  bill, 
ordered  the  chaise  round,  and  sat  in  readiness  for  a 
start,  the  moment  the  means  of  greasing  the  wheels, 
as  my  friend  aptly  called  it,  should  be  put  in  my  pos- 

Ere  long,  this  most  considerate  of  friends  in  need  re- 
appeared, with  the  money  in  separate  parcels,  one  of 
which  held  notes,  another  guineas,  and  a  third  change  in 
silver.  He  made  me  count  it  all  carefully,  and  then  re- 
ceived from  me  the  bills  of  exchange,  which  1  signed  be- 
fore him. 

"  Now,  my  very  kind  sir,"  said  I,  holding  out  my  hand, 
"let  me  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  important  ser- 
vice you  have  done  me,  and,  pray,  beUeve  that  1  shall  have 
no  greater  pleasure  in  the  world  than  in  being  of  use  to 
you,  if  ever  it  lies  in  my  power." 

"  Not  so  fast !  not  so  fast !"  cried  he,  affecting  to  refuse 
the  proffered  hand,  "  for  I  have  a  shrewd  apprehension 
that,  in  spite  of  all  these  grateful  assurances,  you  will 
make  a  demur  at  the  very  first,  and  perhaps  the  only  fa- 
vour I  shall  ever  ask  you,  or  have  tlie  means  of  asking 
you  in  my  life." 

"  What's  that?"  I  demanded. 

"  Neither  more  nor  less,"  he  replied,  laughing,  "  than 
that  you  should  now  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany over  a  bowl  of  punch,  which  I,  who  am  allowed  to 
be  the  best  mi.xer  in  the  county  of  Cork,  will  concoct  in 
two  or  three  minutes." 

"  But  don't  you  think,"  said  I,  "  as  I  have  public  and 
important  despatches  to  carry,  and  have  already  lost  so 
much  time,  that  I  really  ought  to  be  proceeding  to  Dublin 
as  fast  as  four  horses  can  carry  me  ?" 

"  There,  now  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  did  not  I  say  that  you 
would  make  a  difficulty  about  granting  me  the  first  and 
only  favour  I  ever  should  have  occasion  to  ask  you? 
Besides,  I  don't  at  all  understand  your  insinuating  that 
time  can  ever  be  lost  in  drinking  good  punch ;  and  lastly, 
but  not  least,  I' beg  you  to  bear  in  mind,  that  but  for  me, 
you  must  cither  liave  been  sticking  here  in  the  inn,  or 
trudging  down  to  the  Cove  to  beg  pecuniary  assistance 
from  your  admiral.  All  which  reasons  you  may  lay  be- 
fore my  Lords  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Admiral,  if  you  should  be  called  upon  to  ac- 
count for  the  delay  ;  but  out  of  this  room,  without  dis- 
cussing a  bowl,  depend  upon  it  you  shall  not  start! 
Kelly,"  he  exclaimed,  "  Joe  Kelly,  man,  get  the  things,  " 
and,  d'ye  hear,  the  best  materials." 

So,  as  there  was  now  left  no  possible  mode  of  escape, 
down  we  sat. 

He  had  promised  to  complete  his  incantations  in  two 
minutes,  but  I  am  confident  he  occupied  a  good  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  performing  this  apparently  simple  operation, 
upon  all  the  details  of  which  he  descanted  most  learnedly ; 
assuring  his  company  that  it  was  not  the  quality  or  even 
proportions  of  the  magical  ingredients,  so  much  as  the 
exact  attention  to  the  best  metliod  of  putting  them 
together,  that  constituted  the  grand  secret  of  manufac- 
turing a  good  bowl.  On  our  expressing  some  doubts  as 
to  the  possibility  of  all  this,  he  pushed  the  goodly  vessel 
into  the  middle  of  the  table,  drew  back  his  chair,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  I'll  let  you  take  a  note  of  every  thing  I  put  in, 
and  you  may  imitate  me  in  all  these  movements ;  but  I'll 
bet  you  ten  to  one  your  punch  will  not  be  worth  drink, 
ing."  And  then  he  added,  almost  shouting  with  delight, 
as  he  sipped  his  own  mixture, — "  No,  sir,  no  !  It's  utter- 
ly impossible — I  defy  you  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined  to  make  such  an  elegant  mess  as  that !" 

It  was  indeed  glorious — beyond  the  belief  of  inexpe- 
rienced mortals.  Much  as  I  had  been  enchanted  by  the 
sublime  toddy  of  the  North,  I  was  forced  to  own,  in  spite 
of  my  intoxicating  recollections,  then  still  fresh,  after  an 
interval  of  half-a-dozen  busy  years,  that  the  punch  of  the 
South  was  the  superior  tipple  of  the  two. 

But  what  surprised  me  most,  was  the  extraordinary 
and  sudden  change  which  had  been  wrought  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  worthy  friend.  Instead  of  the  straight- 
forward, dry,  calculating,  cautious,  and  painfully  formal 
man  of  accounts  and  securities  witli  whom  1  had  been  in 
ission  half  the  day,  here  sat  a  jovial,  reckless,  hearty, 
and  totally  unreserved  boon  companion,  whose  whole  af- 
cultics  appeared  absorbed  in  a  punch-bowl.     This  trans- 
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mutation  was  begun  and  completed  the  very  instant  our 
money  transactions  were  ended.  'J'he  inli  of  my  signa- 
ture to  tile  bills  was  not  well  dry,  before  he  clapped  his 
hands,  sung  out  in  a  new  key  for  "  the  materials,"  as  he 
called  them,  and  commenced  tlie  grand  brewing,  with  a 
degree  of  energy  of  character,  and  certainty  of  purpose, 
which,  I  trust  and  hope,  must,  long  ere  this,  have  made 


CHAPTER   XXII. 


There  sailed  along  with  us  in  the  Volage,  from  Spit- 
head,  the  Princess  Caroline  74,  and  the  Tlieban  frigate, 
to  aid  in  protecting  a  fleet  of  the  following  ships  of  the 
East  India  Company:— the  Elphinstone,  Wexford,  Ciren- 
cester, Marquis  of  Huntly,  Bombay  Castle,  and  Alnwick 
Castle,  all  for  China  direct.  As  these  ships  were  of  the 
largest  class,  well  manned,  well  commanded,  and  were 
likewise  pretty  well  armed,  and  got  up  to  look  like  men- 
of-war,  our  force  had  not  only  an  imposing  aspect,  but,  in 
the  event  of  coming  in  contact  with  an  enemy,  even  in 
considerable  strength,  we  should  either  have  beaten  him 
outright,  or  baffled  him  by  crippling  his  spars  in  sue.li  a 
way  as  to  prevent  his  interrupting  our  voyage. 

On  the  occasion  of  our  voyage  in  1812,  our  most  inter- 
esting  evolutions  were  confined  to  the  interchange  of 
good  dinners ;  for  your  Indiainen  know  as  well  how  to 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  as  to  fight,  if  need  be.  Their 
nominal,  and  indeed  their  chief  business,  is  to  trade ;  but 
their  trading  is  a  widely  different  thing  from  that  of  the 
ordinary  merchant  service.  The  East  India  Company's 
officers  are  bred  up,  in  many  respects,  like  naval  men  ; 
and,  as  they  are  taught  to  act,  they  learn  to  feel,  in  the 
same  manner.  Being  sprung  from  as  good  a  stock  as  the 
officers  of  the  brother  service  of  the  navy,  they  possess  a 
kindred  gentlemanlike  spirit,  and  are  in  every  respect,  as 
far  as  their  means  go,  perfectly  suitable  allies  in  battle. 
I  allude  chiefly  to  their  warlike  equipments;  but  in  almost 
every  thing  else  they  are  also  essentially  the  same,  savt 
in  tlie  circumstance  of  actual  trafficking.  Unfortunately, 
manage  it  as  we  will,  the  habit  of  buying  and  selling 
goods  must  have  a  tendency,  in  spite  of  his  best  exertions 
to  detach  an  officer's  thoughts  from  those  high  anc 
delicate  refinements  which  constitute  the  characteristit 
distinction  between  the  art  of  war  and  the  art  of  gain 
Accordingly  tlie  two  things,  when  joined  together,  make 
rather  an  agreeable  than  a  profitable  mixture. 

In  fine  weather  there  is  naturally  much  agrceabli 
tercourse  between  the  different  ships  in  such  a  fleet  as 
ours;  for  East  India  Company's  folks,  whether  of  the 
land  or  the  sea  service,  understand  right  well  the  jolly 
art  of  good  cheer  wherever  they  go;  be  it  on  terra  firma, 
or  on  the  high  seas,  bivouacking  on  the  lofty  Himalayas, 
or  feasting  in  the  bungalows  of  the  flat  Delta  of  the  Gan- 
ges, it  is  all  one  to  them.  So  that,  during  our  whole 
voyage,  there  scarcely  occurred  a  day  on  wliich,  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  if  the  sea  were  tolerably  smooth, 
o  strong,  and  the  weather  otherwise 
r-invitation  signal  was  not  displayed 
from  tlie  commodore,  or  from  some  of  his  flock.  When 
there  was  a  breeze,  and  the  ships  were  making  way 
through  the  water,  some  technical  address  was  necessary 
to  avoid  delay.  This  will  easily  be  understood,  without 
going  into  minute  details,  when  it  is  remembered,  that 
there  must  always  in  a  convoy  be  found  certain  ships 
which  sail  worse  than  others,  and  that,  although  these 
tubs,  as  they  are  most  deservedly  called,  crowd  all  their 
canvass,  the  rest  are  obliged  to  shorten  sail  in  order  to 
keep  them  company;  as  Lightfoot,  in  the  fairy  tale,  was 
obliged  to  tie  his  feet  in  the  race.  If  it  be  the  commodore 
who  gives  the  dinner,  he  either  heaves  to,  while  the  boats 
of  the  diflerent  captains  come  on  board,  or  he  edges  d 
to  the  different  ships  in  succession,  passes  them  at 
distance  of  half  a  cable's  length,  picks  up  his  guests,  and 
resumes  his  station  a-liead,  or  to  windward,  or  whei 
it  may  suit  him  to  place  himself  so  as  best  to  guart 
charge.     If  any  of  the   fast   sailers   have  oceas'io 
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The  unfortunate  bad  sailers  of  all  fleets  or  convoyi 
ever  swam,  as  may  well  be  suppo.=cd,  are  daily  and  hourly 
execrated  in  every  note  of  the  gamut ;  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  detention  they  cause,  when  a  fine  fresh 
breeze  is  blowing,  is  excessively  provoking  to  all  tlie  rest, 
and  mortifying  to  themselves.    Sometimes  the  progresi 


of  one  haystack  of  a  vessel  is  so  slow  that  a  fast-sailing 
ship  IS  directed  to  take  her  in  tow,  and  fairly  lug  her  along. 
As  this  troublesome  operation  requires  for  its  proper  exc- 
eution  no  small  degree  of  nautical  knowledge,  as  well  as 
dexterity,  and  must  be  performed  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
squadron,  it  is  always  exposed  to  much  sharp  criticism. 
The  celerity  with  which  sail  is  set,  or  taken  in,  by  the 
respective  ships,  or  the  skill  with  which  broken  spars  are 
shifted,  likewise  furnish  such  abundant  scope  for  techni- 
cal table-talk,  that  there  is  seldom  any  want  of  topic  in  the 
convoy.  Sailors, indeed,  areabout  as  restless  as  the  element 
on  which  they  float;  and  their  hands  are  generally  kept 
pretty  full  by  the  necessity  of  studying  the  fluctuating 
circumstances  of  wind  and  weather,  together  with  the 
due  attention  to  what  is  properly  called  the  navigation,  or 
that  branch  of  their  art  which  consists  in  discovering  the 
ship's  place  on  the  globe,  and  shaping  the  course  to  be 
steered  after  the  exact  position  has  been  determined. 

These,  and  various  other  occupations  not  now  touched 
upon,  served  to  give  a  high  degree  of  interest  to  this 
Indian  voyage,  which,  to  most  of  us,  was  the  first  in  its 
way,  and  filled  up  our  time,  as  we  sailed  along  with  a 
flowing  sheet  over  the  broad  Atlantic,  much  more  com- 
pletely and  agreeably  than  can  be  well  conceived.  The 
mere  circumstance  of  having  to  pass  successively  and 
quickly  through  a  number  of  diflerent  climates,  first  in 
the  order  of  increasing  warmth,  and  then  in  the  reverse 
order  of  increasing  cold,  was  of  itself  most  striking. 
The  change  of  latitude  being  the  chief  cause  of  these 
phenomena,  a  succession  of  astronomical  variations  be. 
came  necessarily  attendant  upon  the  progress  of  the 
voyage ;  and  although  all  these  were  easily  explained 
by  reasonings  which  every  one  on  board  was  accustomed 
to  admit  as  sound,  yet  the  actual,  practical  exhibition, 
as  it  may  be  termed,  of  the  truths  of  astronomical  science 
failed  not  to  strike  the  unfamiliarised  imagination  as  both 
wonderful  and  beautiful. 

When  we  sailed  from  England  the  weather  was  very 
cold,  raw,  and  uncomfortable;  and  although,  fortunately, 
we  had  a  couple  of  days'  fair  wind  at  starting,  we  were 
met  in  the  very  chops  of  the  channel  by  hard-hearted 
southerly  and  southwesterly  winds,  which  tried  our  pa- 
tience sorely.  On  the  evening  of  the  tenth  day  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  north  coast  of  Spain;  and  the 
rugged  shore  of  Galicia  was  the  last  which  most  of  us 
saw  of  Europe  for  many  years.  It  was  not  till  after  a 
fortnight's  hard  struggling  against  these  tiresome  south- 
westers  that  we  anchored  in  Funchal  Roads,  Madeira, 
having  by  the  way  dropped  several  of  our  convoy.  These 
stray  sheep  came  in  during  the  few  days  we  remained  to 
refresh  ourselves  at  this  most  charming  of  resting  places. 
After  nearly  a  week's  enjoyment,  we  proceeded  on  our 
course  to  the  southward,  and  within  three  days  came  in 
sight  of  Palma,  the  most  northern  of  the  Canary  Island 
group.  It  was  thirty  miles  distant  in  the  southeast 
quarter.  Teneriffe,  the  sea  "  monarch  of  mountains," 
lay  too  far  off  for  us  to  perceive  even  his  "  diadem  of 
snow,"  which  at  that  season  (April,)  I  presume,  he  al. 
ways  wears.  Some  years  after  the  period  in  question, 
when  I  paid  him  a  visit,  in  the  month  of  August,  the 
very  tip-top  was  bare,  and  the  thermometer  at  70". 

Under  more  favourable  circumstances  we  might  possi- 
bly have  seen  Teneriffe  from  the  Volage,  for  our  distance 
was  not  above  a  hundred  miles.  This,  however,  it  must 
be  owned,  is  a  long  way  to  see  the  land,  unless  it  form 
a  continuous  ridge  of  great  elevation,  like  the  Andes, 
and  even  then  to  be  distinguished  well,  it  requires  to  be 
interposed  between  a  bright  sky  and  the  ship.  At  day. 
break,  and  for  about  half  an  hour  before  sun  rise,  if  the 
weather  be  clear,  even  sharp  peaks,  like  the  cone  of  Tc 
neriffe,  may  be  seen  with  a  degree  of  distinctness,  which 
is  very  remarkable,  when  viewed  from  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  miles  and  upwards,  as  I  have  several  times  ex- 
perienced when  navigating  in  the  Pacific.  But  when  the 
full  splendour  of  the  sun's  light  begins  to  fill  the  air, 
those  gigantic  forms  gradually  fade  away  amongst  the 
clouds,  or  melt  into  the  sky,  even  when  no  clouds  are 
visible.  I  have  likewise  been  told,  that  in  sailing  direct, 
ly  away  from  Teneriffe  (or  other  high  insulated  peaks,) 
and  keeping  the  eye  pretty  constantly  fixed  in  the  proper 
direction,  it  may  be  retained  in  sight  at  a  much  greater 
distance  than  it  can  be  discovered  on  approaching.  I 
am  disposed  to  consider  this  very  probable,  but  have 
never  had  a  good  opportunity  of  trying  the  experiment. 

It  was  late  in  April,  as  we  were  stealing  slowly  past 
these  distant  Canary  Islands,  when  the  first  real  puH"of 
the  Tradewind  caught  our  sleeping  sails,  and  made  the 
braces,  haulyards,  and  all  the  other  ropes  connected  with 
the  yards,  crack  again.  This  breeze,  by  giving  us  a 
foretaste  of  what  wo  were  to  enjoy  for  upwards  of  a 
thousand  leagues  across  the  torrid  zone  ahead  of  us. 


served  more  etfectually  to  detach  our  thoughts  from 
European  interests  than  any  thing  which  had  occurred 
since  our  leaving  England.  At  the  very  moment,  how. 
ever,  when  we  were  chuckling  at  this  disenlanglenient 
of  our  feelings  from  domestic  anxieties,  and  all  the  varied 
agitation  of  home  concerns,  wb  observed  a  ship  crossing 
our  plith  at  some  distance.  Signal  being  made  to  chase, 
we  instantly  darted  off  from  the  convoy  to  examine  the 
stranger,  who  proved  to  bo  an  Enghsh  ship  from  Lis- 
bon.    We  hailed,  and  asked,  "  What  news  ?" 

"  Badajoz  has  fallen,"  replied  the  other,  •'  after  a  ter- 
ible  siege." 

This  was  received  with  a  general  buzz  of  joyous  con- 
gratulation along  the  decks.  In  answer  to  further 
lions,  we  were  told  of  some  three  or  four  thousand 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  trenches  and  breach. 
Then,  indeed,  the  glorious  intelligence  was  greeted  by 
three  jolly  huzzas  from  every  ship'in  the  convoy  ! 

Nothing  so  startling  as  this  occurred  to  us  again,  but 
:he  serenity  of  our  thoughts  was  in  some  degree  inter- 
-upled  a  finv  days  afterwards,  by  the  northeaslerly 
Tradewind  dying  away,  and  a  gentle  southwestcr 
spring  up  in  its  |ilacc.  This  occurred  in  latitude  25i° 
N.,  where,  according  to  our  inexperienced  conception 
f  these  singular  winds,  we  ought  to  have  found  a  regu- 
ir  breeze  from  the  very  opposite  quarter!  Nor  was  it 
ill  long  aflerwards  that  I  learned  how  much  the  force 
nd  direction  of  the  Tradcwinds  are  liable  to  modifica- 
tion by  the  particular  position  which  the  sun  occupies 
the  heavens ;  or  how  far  the  rotatory  motion  of  the 
earth,  combined  with  the  power  which  the  sun  possesses 
of  heating  certain  portions  of  the  circumambient  air, 
are  the  regulating  causes  of  the  Trades,  Monsoons,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  the  other  winds  by  which  we  are  driven 
about.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  problem  in  meteorology 
to  show  how  these  causes  act  in  every  case;  and  per- 
haps it  is  one  which  will  never  be  so  fully  solved  as  to 
admit  of  very  popular  enunciation  applicable  to  all  cli- 
mate.s.  In  the  most  impoiiant  and  useful  class  of  these 
aerial  currents,  called,  par  excellence,  and  with  so  much 
picturesque  truth,  "  the  Tradcwinds,"  the  explanation 
is  not  difiicult.  But  before  entering  on  this  curious 
and  copious  theme,  I  feel  anxious  to  carry  our  convoy 
fairly  across  the  tropical  regions,  after  which  an  ac- 
count of  the  Trades  will  bo  better  understood. 

I  have  just  mentioned  that  the  changes  of  temperature, 
on  a  voyage  to  India,  are  most  remarkable.  We  set  sail, 
for  instance,  in  the  month  of  March,  when  it  was  bitterly 
cold  in  Rngland ;  then  we  came  off  the  coast  of  Spain, 
where  it  was  a  little  more  moderate;  next  to  Madeira, 
which  is  always  agreeable.  Then  we  passed  the  Cana- 
ries ;  after  which  we  sailed  over  the  tropic  of  Cancer, 
and  got  well  toasted  in  the  torrid  zone ;  steered  down 
upon  the  equinoctial  line,  passed  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 
and  again  became  conscious  of  the  weakened  influence 
of  the  sun ;  till,  at  length,  ofi"  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we 
were  once  more  nipped  with  the  cold.  Anon,  having 
rounded  the  south  point  of  Africa,  we  put  our  heads 
towards  the  line,  and  a  second  time,  within  a  few  weeks, 
merged  from  the  deptli  of  winter  into  the  height  of 

The  proximate  cause  of  all  these  vicissitudes  was,  of 
ourse,  our  approach  towards  and  removal  from  the  di- 
cct  influence  of  the  great  source  of  light  and  heat.  At 
ne  time,  the  sun,  even  at  noon,  was  seen  creeping 
tealthily  along,  low  down  in  the  horizon,  at  another  his 
jolly  countenance  was  blazing  away  right  over  head.  On 
the  5th  of  May,  when  our  latitude  was  17^^  N.,thc  sun's 
"nation  was  16J°  N.,  his  centre  being  only  one  de- 
gree from  our  zenith :  shadows  we  had  none,  any  more 
than  the  unhappy  wretch  in  the  wild  German  story,  who, 
for  a  punishment  was  deprived  of  this  honourable  accom. 
paniment.  On  that  day  we  saw  St.  Antonio,  the  nortli- 
westernmost  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  the  summit 
of  which  is  about  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

On  the  next  day  I  well  remember  going  on  deck  with  a 
certain  flutter  of  spirits,  to  see,  for  the  first  lime  in  my 
life,  the  sun  to  the  northward,  and  moving  through  the 
heavens  from  right  to  left,  instead  of  from  left  to  right. 
No  one  doubts  that  the  earth  is  round ;  yet  these  con- 
spicuous and  actual  proofs  of  its  rotundity  always  amuse 
the  fancy,  and  frequently  interest  the  judgment,  almost 
as  much  as  if  they  were  unexpected.  The  gradual  rise, 
night  after  night,  of  new  stars  and  new  constellations, 
belongs  to  a  still  higher  order  of  curiosity ;  for  it  not 
merely  places  well-known  objects  in  strange  positions, 
but  brings  totally  new  objects  of  contemplation  before 
our  eyes,  and  leads  us  to  feel,  perhaps  more  strongly 
than  upon  any  other  occasion,  the  full  gratification  which 
novelty  on  the  grandest  scale  is  capable  of  producing.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  impatience  with  which  I  have  often 
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watched  the  approach  of  durkness  after  a  long  day's 
run  to  the  soutli,  knowing  tliat  I,  in  a  few  moments,  was 
to  discover  celestial  phenomena  heretofore  concealed 
from  my  view. 

After  slanting  through  the  northeast  tradc-wind,  we 
reached  that  well-known  but  troublesome  stage  in  the 
voyage,  so  ditBcult  to  get  over,  called  the  Variables. 
Tliis  region  has  acquired  its  title  from  the  regular  Trades 
not  being  found  there,  but  in  their  place  unsteady  breezes, 
long  culms,  heavy  squalls,  and  sometimes  smart  winds 
from  the  southward  and  southwestward.  These  Varia- 
bles, which  sorely  perplex  all  mariners,  even  those  of 
most  experience,  while  they  drive  young  navigators  al- 
most out  of  their  senses,  are  not  less  under  the  dominion 
of  the  causes  which  regulate  those  great  perennial  breezes 
the  Trades,  blowing  to  the  northward  and  southward  of 
thein.  Their  laws,  however,  are  not  quite  so  readily  un- 
deistood,  and  consequently  are  not  so  easily  allowed  for 
in  tlie  practice  of  navigation.  I  have  even  seen  people 
as  greatly  provoked  with  their  occurrence,  as  if  the 
course  of  nature  had  been  intermitted  for  the  express 
purpose  of  bothering  them.  Such  impatient  voyagers 
will  not  condescend  to  recollect,  that  their  own  con- 
fined observatinn,  or  shallow  knowledge  of  the  facts,  ii 
ratlier  more  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  their  disappoint 
ment,  than  that  dame  Nature  should  have  halted  in  hej 
operations  merely  to  vex  their  worships.  On  the  other 
Jiand,  many  persons  besides  navigators,  misled  by  the 
seduction  of  names,  rush  headlong  into  very  unsubstan. 
tial  generalisations  ;  and,  upon  the  strength  of  a  few  nn- 
connected  facts,  lay  down  what  they  call  laws  of  nature, 
which  they  are  mightily  astonished  to  find  will 
ways  square  with  actual  observation.  Such  reasoners, 
instead  of  being  delighted  with  new  facts,  are  vexed  to 
meet  with  exceptions,  as  they  call  them,  and  are  very 
slow  to  confess  that  the  error  lies  with  themselves.  Still  less 
are  they  willing  to  allow,  that,  if  they  had  studied  the 
subject  more  attentively,  they  miglit  have  profited  by 
these  very  exceptions,  and  advanced  their  voyage,  instead 
of  retarding  it. 

When  wc  actually  encounter,  on  the  spot,  and  for  the 
first  time,  a  crowd  of  new  circumstances,  of  which,  pre. 
viously,  we  have  only  known  the  names,  or  have  merely 
heard  them  described  by  others,  we  feel  so  much  con. 
fused  and  bewildered,  that  we  fly  eagerly  to  the  nearest 
authority  to  help  us  out  of  the  scrape.  It  generally 
happens,  in  these  cases,  that  the  reference  does  not  prove 
very  satisfactory,  because  the  actual  circumstances  with 
which  we  are  engaged  are  rarely  similar  in  all  their 
bearings  to  those  with  which  we  compare  them  ;  and 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  blindfold  method  of  pro. 
ceeding  in  the  beaten  path  is  very  apt  to  mislead. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  kind  of  deception,  it  may  be 
stated,  that  navigators,  whose  actual  experience  has  not 
extended  to  the  tropical  regions,  are  very  apt,  in  poring 
over  the  ^■oyagcs  of  others,  to  acquire,  insensibly,  a  \ery 
confident    notion   that  each  of  the  great  Tradcwinds 
lowing  on  dillurent  sides  of  tlie  line,  (the  northeast  and 
the  southeast  by  name)  are  quite  steady  in  their  dircc 
tion  ;  and  that,  in  the  equatorial  interval  which  lies  be. 
tween  them,  only  calms  and  light  winds  are  to  be  found. 
Moreover,  inexperienced   persons  generally  believe  this 
interval  to  be  equally  divided  by  the  equator,  and  that 
both  the   breadth   and  the   position  of  this  calm 
continue  unchanged  throughout  tlic  whole  year, 
here  are  four  important  mistake; 
scientific  and  in  a  practical  point 


both  in  a 
For  1st,  Not 
.nd  squalls  alone,  but  occasionally  fresh  and  steady 
wnids,  are  found  betwced  the  Trades  ;  2dly,  The  belt 
called  the  Variables  is  by  no  means  equally  divided  by 
the  equator ;  neither,  3dly,  is  that  belt  stationary  in  its 
position ;  nor,  4thly,  is  it  uniform  in  its  breadth.  It  will 
thence  be  easily  understood,  even  by  a  person  who  has 
never  quitted  one  of  the  midland  counties  in  England, 
and  to  whom  the  ocean  is  an  uTiscen  wonder,  that  a  new 
comer  to  the  tropical  regions,  his  head  loaded  with  these 
false  views,  will  be  very  apt  to  mistake  his  own  igno. 
ranee  for  the  caprice  of  Nature,  and  perhaps  call  out,  as 
I  once  heard  a  man  do,  in  all  the  agony  of  impatience 
caused  by  a  protracted  head  wind,— "Now  this  is  really 
scandalous  usage  of  the  clerk  of  the  weather  office  !" 
Tl  e  scandal,  however,  lay  not  so  iimch  with  the  clerk's 
Uiage  as  with  his  own  limited  knowledge — for  if  at  the 
very  time  of  his  imprecation,  instead  of  abusing  the  foul 
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wnid,  and  keeping  his  yards  braced  sharp  up,  and  making 
his  sails  stand  like  a  board,  the  grumbler  had  know 
how  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  had  kept  away  two  or 
three  points,  set  his  fore.top-mast  studding.sail,  and 
flanked  across  or  through  the  breeze  which  he  had  " 
vain  tried  to  beat  against,  he  might  not  only  have  sa 
his  temper,  but  have  made  his  passage  in  half  the  tii 

Navigation,  afVer  all,  probably  more  than  most  other 
pursuits,  requires,  for  its  right  performance,  a  constant 
mixture  of  tlicory  and  practice.  The  purely  practical 
man,  if  his  experience  be  extensive,  and  his  voyages  be 
repeatedly  made  over  the  same  ground,  '" 
bly  have  an  advantag;e  over  the  purely  theoretical 
gator.  There  is  no  necessity,  however,  that  spcculat 
1  experience  should  be  eitlier  disjoined,  or  combined 
equal  portions.  A  small  chain  of  sound  reasoning 
__1  serve  to  arrange  and  bind  together  a  large  pile  01 
properly  observed  details.  Actual  facts  form  the  rude 
materials  of  our  professional  knowledge;  the  sk 
mathematician  supplies  the  theory  by  direction  of  which 
the  edifice  is  built  up.  In  ordinary  navigation,  a  com- 
paratively limited  allowance  of  mathematics,  and  an  ac 
quaintance  with  the  more  general  principles  of  astronomy, 
furnish  what  may  be  termed  the  plan  and  elevation  of 
our  structure ;  but  experience  alone  can  teach  us  how  to 
apply  these  designs  to  useful  account. 

I  am  not  sure  tliat,  in  the  whole  range  of  this  exten- 
sive  subject,  there  could  be  picked  out  an  instance  more 
in  point  to  what  has  just  been  said,  than  these  interest- 
ing phenomena  of  the  Trade-winds,  which,  if  I  mistake 
not,  possess  considerable  interest  to  all  classes  of  per- 
sons, whether  professional  or  otherwise.  To  sailors  of 
every  age  and  rank,  and  especially  to  naval  officers,  an 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  which  regulate  these  extra- 
ordinary aerial  currents  must  be  of  great  importance 
For  a  commander  may  be  ordered,  at  a  moment's  war 
ing,  eitlier  to  carry  his  own  ship,  or  to  lead  a  squadro 
or  to  guard  a  convoy,  from  the  northern  to  the  southci 
hemisphere,  or  perhaps  from  the  West  to  the  East  Indies. 
If,  however,  he  have  not  previously  made  a  tropical  voy 
age  or  two,  or  have  not  studied  the  subject  in  its  genu 
ine  theoretical  spirit,  as  well  as  in  the  log-books  of  hi; 
predecessors,  he  may  expect  to  find  himself  most  wofully 
embarrassed,  both  on  entering  and  on  leaving  the  Trades. 
A  captain  of  a  man-of-war  in  charge  of  a  convoy  of 
India  ships,  it  is  true,  may,  at  any  time,  consult  the  t 
perienced  commanders  of  the  ships  under  his  orders 
the  best  method  of  making  the  passage,  generally  ; . 
he  may  call  them  on  board  on  reaching  the  Variables, 
have  their  opinion,  and,  if  he  pleases,  take  their  advi 

to  the  quickest  method  of  getting  over  this  difficult 
stage  in  the  journc}'.  But  I  think  it  will  occi 
officer,  that  in  such  a  proceeding,  however  necessary  it 
may  sometimes  be  for  the  advancement  of  the  public 
service,  there  must  be  a  certain  loss  of  dignity  ;  and  with 
relinquishment  of  that  authority  which  all  expe- 
rience shows  is  essential  to  the  proper  exercise  of  coin- 
Neither  officers  nor  men  throughout  any  fleet  ever  put 
forth  their  whole  strength,  unless  they  have  the  fullest 
confidence  in  the  person  placed  at  their  head.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  their  confidence  in  their  leader  be  com- 
plete, they  fling  their  whole  souls  and  bodies  into  the  ef. 
fort,  and,  under  the  inspiring  influence  of  unbounded 
faith,  oflen  perform  deeds  which  are  equally  surprising 
to  themselves  and  to  others.  We  all  know  how  well  this 
iple  worked  on  the  great  scale  in  fleets  under  Nel- 
ind,  in  a  smaller  degree,  but  in  a  spirit  hardly  less 
remarkable,  on  board  single  sliijis  under  Lord  Cochrane. 
Without  exhausting  this  branch  of  the  question,  it 
ust  be  evident  to  every  one,  that  the  exact  knowledge 
required  for  getting  quickly  over  the  more  difficult  parts 
of  an  Indian  voyage  may  often  prove  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence in  a  national  point  of  view.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, a  war  breaks  out  unexpectedly  between  France 
nd  England,  and  two  frigates,  equally  good  sailers,  are 
despatched,  by  the  countries  respectively,  to  spread  the 
the  eastern  hemisphere.  Conceive  tlieni  to  starl 
simultaneously,  one  frcm  Cherbourg,  the  other  from 
Plymouth,  let  them  both  reach  the  edge  of  the  Variables 
together,  and  also  lose  the  northeast  Trade-wind  on  the 
same  day.  So  far,  two  equally  good  officers  will  proba- 
bly run  abreast  of  one  another.  But  if  one  of  the  cap- 
tains, without  being  persoually  acquainted  with  tlie  nu- 
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has  merely  read  about  them  in  log-books,  and  has  no 
theoretical  key  to  help  him  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  the 
perplexing  anomalies  he  will  inevitably  encounter,  the 
chances  surely  arc,  that  the  career  of  the  two  ships  will 
become  from  that  hour  essentially  difierent.  If,  to  the 
theoretical  knowledge  which  I  have  supposed  one  of  the 
officers  to  possess,  he  adds  even  a  sligiit  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  facts,  from  having  studied  them  on 
a  former  voyage,  his  advantage  over  his  rival  will  be 
still  greater.  At  all  events,  that  frigate  commanded  by 
the  officer  possessed  of  most  philosophical  knowledge  of 
the  causes  which  put  the  air  in  motion,  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, double  the  Cape  many  days,  perhaps  weeks  be- 
fore the  other,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  scatter  the  import. 
ant  intelligence  over  the  whole  Indian  ocean  in  time  to 
prevent  great  disasters  ;  or,  by  striking  the  first  blow,  to 
accomplish  active  warlike  purposes  of  the  highest  im. 
portance  to  his  country. 

Independently  of  all  such  public  objects  concerned  in 
these  enquiries,  which  give  them  a  degree  of  professional 
importance,  and  almost  render  their  study  a  part  of  every 
officer's  duty,  there  appears  to  exist  a  very  general  into. 
the  Trade.winds,  sufficiently  strong  to  engage  the 
attention  even  of  unprofessional  persons  when  the  sub. 
jeet  is  placed  intelligibly  before  them.  These  vast  cur- 
'f  air,  which  sweep  round  and  round  the  globe  in 
huge  strips  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  miles  in  width, 
in  a  manner  forced,  more  or  less,  on  every  one's  no- 
,  from  contributing  rssentially  to  that  boundless  in- 
erchange  of  the  productions  of  distant  regions  by  which 
grecably  distinguished  from  the 
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The  great  Monsoons,  again,  of  the  Indian  and  China 
oceans  play  almost  as  important  a  part  in  this  grand 
nautical  drama  along  the  coasts  of  those  remotfi  coun. 
tries.  All  these  great  phenomena,  and  every  one  of  their 
numerous  minor  varieties,  will  be  found,  upon  a  little  en- 
quiry, to  obey  precisely  the  same  laws  as  their  less  fluc- 
tuating brethren  the  mighty  Trades.  That  theory,  indeed, 
would  be  but  a  shabby  one  which  did  not  include  both ; 
and  hence,  it  may  be  useful  to  suggest  to  iny  young 
friends,  springs  one  of  the  chief  delights  of  science  when 
its  study  is  conducted  in  a  proper  spirit.  If  the  pursuit 
of  truth  be  engaged  in  with  sincerity,  phenomena  appa- 
rently the  most  opposite  in  character — for  example, 
winds  in  different  parts  of  the  earth,  but  in  the  same 
latitude,  blowing  in  totally  diftfercnt  directions  at  the 
same  season  of  the  year — will  always  prove 
illustrative  of  one  another,  and  of  tlieir  comm 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


PROGRESS   OF   THE   VOYAGE. 

Let  people  say  what  they  please  of  the  fine  bracing 
leather  of  a  cold  climate,  I  never  saw  any  truth-speak- 
ng  persons  who,  on  coming  fairly  to  the  trial,  did  not 
omplain  of  a  cold  frosty  morning  as   a  very  great  nuis- 
nce,  or  who  did  not  cling  eagerly  to  the  fire  to  unbrace 
themselves  again.      For  my   own   part,  I  have  always 
delighted  in  the  relaxation,  if  such  be  the  word,  or  the 
lassitude  caused  by  hot  weather,  and  accordingly,  have 
■cry  rarely  in  my  life  encountered  too  hot  a  day.    Of 
;ourse,  in  saying  this,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  wea- 
ther  is  to  have  lair  pla}',  and  that  our  dress,  apartments, 
ill  other  circumstances,  shall  be  suitable.     Many  a 
day  far  too  hot  have  I  met  with  in  the  choky,  oven-like 
streets  of  London,  where  the  blacks  and  the  dust  and  the 
multitudes  of  people  combine  to  augment  the  temperature, 
aire  dy  raised  to  the  true  German-stove  pitch  by  the  re- 
flection of  such  of  the  sun's  rays  as  succeed  in  forping 
way  through  the  stratum  of  smoke  to  the  half-black, 
half-red   bricks  of  the  walls.     In  winter  evenings,  too, 
^en  every  crevice  or  opening  for  tlie  air  in  a  well-pack- 
ed ball-room  is  carefu'ly  kept  shut,  by  orders  from  ihose 
perverse  dowagers  who  choose  to  plant  theinselves  near 
.indows,  a  lively  representation  of  the  climate  of  tlie 
black-hole  at  Calcutta  is  sure  to  be  enacted.     At  such 
ons  it  ccrlauily  is  rather  too  hot.     Occasionally,  also, 
ight,  on  board  s|iip,  in  warm  climates,  in  harbour,  or 
L  calm  jt  spa,  when  all  hands  are  below,  the  climate 
■  well  be  called   insufferable.     Or  in   such  horrible 
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Kinka  and  swamps  as  Bi 
becomes  thick  and  claim 
denying  that  tlie  heat  is  tuo  great. 

Eat  I  have  very  seldom,  il'  ever,  felt  the  weather  disa- 
greeably warm,  even  in  India,  when  sailing  on  the  open 
sea,  or  enjoying  the  free  range  of  a  wide  country,  under 
awnings  and  bungaloes,  or  stretched  in  a  palanquin,  or 
shaded  by  an  umbrella  on  the  back  of  an  elephant. 
Soldiers  and  sailors,  whoso  duty  exposes  them  at  all  hours, 
cither  on  a  mareli  or  in  boats,  must,  in  spite  of  every 
contrivance  of  this  sort,  be  often  struck  down  by  the  heat, 
and  sigh  with  all  their  hearts  for  the  bracing  frosts  of 
higher  latitudes.  I  grant,  therefore,  that  what  is  said 
above  has  reference  exclusively  to  those  happy  folks  who 
can  command  their  own  time  and  occupations,  and  who 
have  the  means  of  bringing  to  bear  on  their  comforts 
those  innumerable  luxurious  contrivances  which  the  in- 
genuity of  wealth  has  devised  in  the  East,  to  render  its 
climate  not  only  bearable,  but  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
in  the  world. 

As  we  sailed  along  on  our  voyage  to  India,  gradually 
slipping  down  from  the  high  to  the  low  latitudes,  the 
merry  sun  crept  up  higher  and  higher  every  day  towards 
the  zenith,  while  the  thermometer,of  course,  rose  likewise. 
What  was  most  agreeable  in  this  change  from  cold  to 
warmth,  was  the  little  difference  between  the  temperature 
of  the  day  and  that  of  the  night.  As  we  approached  the 
equator,  the  thermometer  fellonly  from  82°  in  the  day 
to  79°  or  80°  at  night,  which,  on  deok,  was  delightful.  We 
did  not,  of  course,  come  to  this  'high  temperature  all  at 
once  ;  for  on  the  6th  of  May,  the  day  after  we  passed 
directly  under  the  sun,  the  average  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  was  73°,  and  at  night  69°  and  70°. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  every  one  was  pleased 
with  these  changes  ;  for  on  board  ship,  as  on  shore,  tliere 
exist,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  latitudes,  weathers,  and 
climates,  a  set  of  discontented  spirits,  whose  acquired 
habit  or  whose  radical  nature  is  to  find  fault  \\'ith  the 
'  e.visting  state  of  things,  be  these  what  they  may.  To 
such  cantankerous  folks  a  growl  of  misery  would  really 
seem  to  be  the  great  paradoxical  happiness  of  their  lives, 
and  the  more  unreasonable  the  cause,  provided  there  seem 
reason  in  it,  the  better  for  their  purpose.  It  is  frequently 
not  any  actual  inconvenience  of  which  these  grumblers 
complain,  but  chiefly  that  which  they  might,  could,  or 
would  suffer  wore  certain  things  to  happen,  all  of  which, 
of  course,  it  is  a  part  of  your  thorough-bred  growler  to 
prophesy  will  happen.  I  have  seen  a  middy  of  this  stamp 
glad  to  find,  on  coming  below,  that  some  insignificant 
portion  of  his  dinner  really  had  been  devoured  by  his 
hungry  messmates,  while  he  himself  was  keeping  his 
watch  on  deck. 

"  I  am  used  worse  than  a  dog,"  he  would  cry,  secretly 
delighted  to  have  gained  the  luxury  of  a  grievance  upon 
which  he  might  ring  the  changes  of  his  ill  usage  for  the 
next  week,  "  I  can't  even  get  a  basin  of  pease  soup  put 
by  for  mo ;  it's  such  an  infernal  shame,  I'll  cut  the 
service  I" 

The  diversity  of  climate  on  an  Indian  voyage  furnishes 
capital  nuts  for  these  perturbed  spirits.  It  is  first  too 
cold,  then  too  hot,  then  there  is  not  wind  enough,  then 
it  blows  too  fresh  in  the  squalls ;  by  and  by  the  nights 
are  discovered  to  be  abominably  close  and  sultry,  and  in 
the  day  the  fierce  flaming  downright  heat  of  the  sun  is 
Htill  worse  ;  then  the  calms  are  never  to  be  over  ;  or  the 
lying  trades,  as  they  call  them,  have  got  eapsised,  and 
Mow  from  the  west  instead  of  the  east  I  Afler  the  lino 
has  boon  crossed,  and  the  south-east  wind  is  met  with, 
the  weather  soon  becomes  what  these  ingenious  fellows 
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call  too  temperate,  then  it  grows 
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off  the  Cape,  the  latitude  is  too  stormy. — In  this 
alone  they  have  some  reason ;  and  I  have  often  regretted 
that,  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  the 
name  of  this  mighty  promontory  was  changed  fromCabo 
de  Tormentos,  the  headland  of  storms,  to  its  present 
spoony  title.  In  short,  this  grand  voyage  is  merely 
peristrophie  panorama  of  miseries,  which.if  they  survi\ 
say  they,  it  will  be  happy  for  them.  Happy  I  Not 
whit,  it  is  out  of  their  nature  to  be  happy.  To  find 
fault,  and  to  fling  away  the  good  the  gods  provide  them, 
to  sour  every  eup  of  enjoyment  by  the  gall  of  discontent 
expressed  fVom  their  own  hearts,  and  to  aggravate  the 
pain  of  every  real  wound  by  tlie  impatience  of  idle  com- 
plaints, is  their  diseased  joy.  "  Evil,  be  tliou  my  good!" 
they  might  well  exclaim ;  for,  instead  of  heightening  the 
pleasures  of  lifb  by  full  participation,  or  subduing  its 
Inevitable  evils,  or,  at  all  events,  softening  their  asperity 
by  enduring  with  fortitude  and  cheerfulness  what  cannot 
be  helped,  those  self-tormentors  reject  what  is  substantial- 
ly pleasing,  and  cling,  with  habitual,  but  morbid  relish, 
to  wliatcvcr  is  disagreeable. 


.s  we  glided  along,  through  the  trade  winds,  towards 
neck  of  sea  which  divides  Africa  from  America,  the 
symptoms  of  a  change  in  climate  became  daily  more 
manifest.  Every  skylight  and  stern  window  was  fasten- 
de  open,  and  every  cabin-scuttle  driven  out,  that  a 
free  draught  of  air  might  sweep  through  the  ship  all 
night  long.  In  the  day-time,  the  pitch  in  the  seams  of 
the  upper-dcck  soon  began  to  melt,  and,  by  sticking  to  the 
soles  of  our  shoes,  plastered  the  planks,  to  the  great  dis- 
comfiture of  the  captain  of  the  afler  guard.  The  tar, 
the  cordage  aloft,  dropped  on  our  heads, 
speckled  the  snow-wJiitc  beat  covers,  and  obliged  us  to 
spread  the  hammock  cloths,  to  prevent  the  bedding  bcing_ 
ruined  by  the  spots.  On  the  larboard  or  eastern  side  of 
the  ship,  which,  of  course,  is  always  presented  to  the  sun 
when  crossing  the  Trades  on  the  outward-bound  voyage, 
the  pitch  and  rosin  with  which  the  seams  had  been  payed 
ran  down  in  little  streams  across  the  lines  of  paint.  To 
prevent,  as  far  as  we  could,  some  of  these  annoyances, 
we  spread  the  awnings  over  the  decks,  and  triced  up  the 
curtains,  fore  and  atV,  while  every  art  was  used  to  intro- 
duce air  to  all  parts  of  the  ship.  The  half-ports  wort 
removed  from  the  main-deck  guns,  the  gratings  put  or 
one  side,  and  as  many  windsails  sent  down  the  hatch 
ways  as  could  be  made  to  catch  a  puff  of  air.  Blut 
trowscrs  and  beaver  scrapers  soon  gave  way  before  the 
elements,  and  w'cre  succeeded  by  nankeens,  straw  hats, 
and  canvass  caps.  In  the  captain's  cabin,  where  the 
presence  of  the  governor,  our  passenger,  still  kept  up  the 
straight-laced  etiquettes  of  tlie  service,  coats  and  epau- 
lettes appeared  at  dinner ;  but  in  the  gun-room,  the  offi- 
cers, the  instant  they  came  below,  slipped  on  their  light 
white  jackets,  and,  sans  waistcoat,  seized  thei 
books,  and  drew  their  chairs  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
mouth  of  the  windsail.  In  the  midshipmen's  birth,  out- 
side in  the  steerage,  truth  compels  me  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  shirt  without  neckcloth  or  stock,  and  sometimes 
with  its  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  elbows,  was  the  most 
fashionable  rig.  The  seamen  and  marines,  of 
dined  on  the  main  deck,  not  only  that  they  might  enjoy 
the  fresh  air  breathing  gently  in  upon  them  through  the 
ports  on  the  weather  side,  and  sweeping  out  again  by 
those  to  leeward,  but  that  tlie  lower-deck  might  be  kept 
as  cool  and  airy  as  possible  against  the  sultry  feverish 

On  such  occasions  the  men  leave  tlieir  tables  and  stools 
below,  and  cither  seat  themselves  tailor-fashion,  or  recline 
Roman  fashion.     Nor  is  this  in  the  least  degree  unpL 
ant ;  for  the  deck  of  a  man-of-war  is  made  as  clean  every 
morning  as  any  table,  and  is  kept  so  during  the  day  by 
being  swept  at  least  once  an  hour.      Of  aU  the 
played  by  the    boatswain's    pipe,  that   which    calls   the 
sweepers  is  the  most  frequently  heard.     When  the  order 
is  given  for  dining  on  deck,  the  different  messes  into 
which  the  crew  are  divided  occupy  the   spoti 
diately  above  their  usual  mess-places  below,  as  far  as  the 
guns  allow  of  their  doing  so.     It  has  always  struck 
as  very  pleasing,  to  see  the  main-deck  covered,  from  tlie 
after-hatchway  to  the  cook's  coppers,  with  the  peopli 
messes,   enjoying  their  noonday  repast,  as  delicious  to 
them,  and  probably  far  more  so,  than  any  turtle  feast 
any  alderman ;  while  the  celestial  grog,  witli  which  tlieir 
hard,  dry,  salt  junk  is  waslied  down,  out-matches,  twenty 
fold,  in   Jack's  estimation,    all  the   tliin  potations,  th< 
clarets,  and  hocks,  and  vin  de  Graves,  of  those  who,  ir 
no  very  courteous  language,  are  called  their  betters.     For 
I  will  venture  to  say,  that  at  such  well-fed  moments, 
mortals,  of  whatever  rank  in  the  world,  take  precedence, 
on  the  score  of  enjoyment  and  contentment,  of  these 
light-hearted  tars  and  jolly  marines. 

Until  we  had  crossed  the  north-east  Trade,  and  reached 
the  Calms,  the  ship's  way  through  the  water  was  to( 
great  to  allow  of  bathing  along  side  ;  but  we  easily  con 
trivcd  a  shower-bath,  which  answered  very  well.  This 
consisted  of  a  packing-box,  the  bottom  of  which  w 
forated  witli  holes,  triced  up  between  two  of  the 
near  the  gangway,  and  under  the  quarter  of  one  of  the 
boats  on  the  booms.  A  couple  of  the  top-men  with  draw 
buckets  supplied  the  water  from  above,  while  the  batlier 
stood  on  the  maiu-deck  enjoying  the  slioucr.  1'he  ti 
selected  for  this  delicious  bath  was  generally  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  the  middle  watch  w 
and  before  the  exhausted  ofiieer  tumbled  into  I 
four  hours'  walk,  indeed,  in  a  sultry  night,  be  it  managed 


ever  so  gently,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  degree  of 
heat  approaching  to  feverishness  ;  and  I  have  no  w'ord; 
to  describe  the  luxury  of  standing  under  a  cool  showe: 
when  the  long  task  is  ended.  We  were  generally  just 
enough  fatigued  to  be  sure  of  a  sound,  light,  happy  sleep, 
and  just  enough  heated  to  revel  in  the  coolest  water  thai 
was  to  be  had.    In  fact,  we  found  that  of  the  sea,  muel: 


o  warm,  being  only  two  or  three  degrees  below  the 

mperature  of  the  air.  To  remedy  this,  we  generally 
.■posed  a  dozen  buckets-full  on  the  gangway  at  eight  or 
ine  o'clock  in  the  evening  :  and  these,  being  allowed  to 
stand  till  morning,  became  so  much  cooler  by  the  evapo- 

lion  in  the  night,  that  the   shock  was  unspeakably 

aleful. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  any  more  characteristic  evidence 
of  our  being  within  the  tropical  regions,  one,  I  mean, 
eh  strikes  the  imagination  more  forcibly,  than  the 
company  of  those  picturesque  little  animals,  if  it  be  cor- 
rcct  so  to  call  them,  the  flying-fish.  It  is  true,  that  a 
stray  one  or  two  may  sometimes  be  seen  far  north,  mak- 

g  a  few  short  skips  out  of  the  water,  and  I  even  re- 
member  seeing  several  close  to  the  edge  of  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  in  latitude  45°.  These,  however,  had 
been  swept  out  of  their  natural  position  by  the  huge  gulf- 
stream,  an  ocean  in  itself,  which  retains  muchof  ita  tern-  : 
perature  far  into  the  northern  regions,  and  possibly  helps  ( 
to  modify  the  climate  over  the  Atlantic.  But  it  is  not 
until  the  voyager  has  fairly  reached  the  heart  of  the  tor- 
rid zone  that  he  sees  the  flying-fish  in  perfection. 

No  familiarity  with  the  sight  can  ever  render  us  indif- 
ferent to  the  gracefiil  flight  of  these  most  interesting  of 
all  the  finny,  or,  rather,  winged  tribe.  On  the  contrary, 
like  a  bright  day,  or  a  smiling  countenance,  or  good  com- 
pany of  any  kind,  the  more  we  see  of  them,  the  more  we 
learn  to  value  their  presence.  I  have,  indeed,  hardly 
ever  observed  a  person  so  dull,  or  unimaginative,  that 
hie  eye  did  not  glisten  as  he  watched  a  shoal,  or,  it  may 
well  be  called,  a  covey  of  flying-fish  rise  from  the  sea, 
and  skim  along  for  several  hundred  yards.  There  is 
something  in  it  so  very  peculiar,  so  totally  dissimilar  to 
every  thing  else  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  that  our 
wonder  goes  on  increasing  every  time  we  sec  even  a 
single  one  take  its  flight.  The  incredulity,  indeed,  of 
the  old  Scottish  wife  on  this  head  is  sufficiently  excus- 
able. "  You  may  hae  seen  rivers  o'  milk,  and  mountains 
o'  sugar,"  said  she  to  her  son,  returned  from  a  voyage  ; 
"  but  you'll  ne'er  gar  me  believe  you  hae  seen  a  fish  that 
could  flee  !" 

I  have  endeavoured  to  form  an  estimate  as  to  the  length 
of  these  flights,  and  find  two  hundred  yards  set  down  in 
my  notes  as  about  the  longest ;  but,  I  think,  subsequent 
observation  has  extended  the  space.  The  amiable  Hum- 
boldt good-naturedly  suggests,  that  these  flights  may  be 
mere  gambols,  and  not  indicative  of  the  flying-fish  being 
pursued  by  their  formidable  enemy  the  dolphin.  I  wish 
I  could  believe  so  ;  for  it  were  much  more  agreeable  to 
suppose,  that  at  the  end  of  the  fine  sweep  which  they 
take,  at  the  height  of  ten  or  twenty  feet  above  the  surface, 
they  may  fall  gently  and  safely  on  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 
than  pop  full  into  the  voracious  jaws  of  their  merciless  foe. 
I  do  not  recollect  whether  the  eminent  traveller 
just  mentioned,  who  not  only  observes  many  more 
things  tlian  most  men,  but  describes  them  much  better, 
has  any  where  mentioned  his  having  witnessed  one  of 
these  chases.  Indeed,  they  are  not  very  often  seen  ;  at 
least,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  observed  above  half  a 
dozen,  though  I  have  crossed  and  reerossed  the  equator 
fourteen  times.  The  prettiest  I  remember  to  have  as- 
sisted at,  as  the  French  say,  and  the  details  of  which  I 
shall  describe  presently,  was  during  the  first  voyage  I 
ever  made  through  those  regions  of  the  sun.  The  pleas- 
ant Trade  which  had  wafted  us,  with  different  degrees  of 
velocity,  over  a  distance  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles, 
at  last  gradually  failed.  The  first  symptom  of  the  ap- 
proaching calm  was  the  sails  beginning  to  flap  gently 
against  the  masts,  so  gently,  indeed,  that  we  half  hoped 
it  was  caused,  not  so  much  by  the  diminished  force  of 
the  breeze,  with  which  we  were  very  unwilling  to  part, 
as  by  that  long  and  peculiar  swell  which, 
"  In  the  torrid  clime 
Dar'K  heaving," 

has  found  the  hand  of  a  master-artist  to  embody  it  in  a 
description,  more  technically  correct,  and  certainly  far 
more  graphic  in  all  its  parts,  than  if  the  picture  had  been 
filled  up  from  the  log-books  often  thousand  voyagers. 

The  same  noble  writer,  by  merely  letting  his  imagina- 
tion run  wild  a  little,  has  also  given  a  sketch  of  what 
miglit  take  place  were  one  of  these  calms  to  be  perpetual ; 
and  so  true  to  nature  is  all  his  pencilling,  that  many  a 
time,  when  day  after  day  has  passed  without  a  breath  of 
wind,  and  there  came  no  prospect  of  any  breeze,  I  have 
recollected  the  following  strange  lines,  and  almost  fanei- 
ed  that  such  might  be  our  own  dismal  fate. 

"  The  rivers,  lakes,  and  oceall,  all  stood  still. 
And  nothing  stirred  within  their  silent  deptlis ; 
Ships  sailorlcss  lay  rotting  on  the  sea. 
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And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal ;  as  they 


grave, 
The  moon,  their  mistress,  had  expired  before ; 
The  winds  were  withered  in  the  stagnant  air. 
And  the  clouds  perished." * 

The  faint  zephyrs,  which  had  coquetted  with  our  lan- 
guid sails  for  an  hour  or  two,  at  length  took  tlicir  leavci 
first  of  the  courses,  then  of  the  top  sails,  and  lastly  of  the 
royals  and  the  smaller  flying  kites  aloft.  In  vain  we 
looked  round  and  round  the  horizon  for  some  traces  of  a 
return  of  our  old  friend  the  Trade,  but  could  distinguish 
nothing  save  one  polished,  dark  heaving  slicet  of  glass, 
reflecting  the  unbroken  disk  of  the  sun,  and  the  bright, 
clear  sky  in  the  moving  mirror  beneath.  From  the  heat, 
which  soon  became  intense,  there  was  no  escape,  either 
on  deck  or  below,  aloft  in  the  tops,  or  still  higher  on  the 
cross-trees;  neither  could  we  find  relief  down  in  the  hold 
for  it  was  all  the  sirae,  except,  that  in  the  exposed  situa 
tions  we  were  scorched  or  roasted,  in  the  others  sufFoeat 
cd.  The  useless  holm  was  lashed  amidships,  the  yards 
were  lowered  on  the  cap,  and  the  boats  were  dropped 
into  the  water  to  fill  up  the  cracks  and  rents  caused  by 
the  fierce  heat.  The  occasion  was  taken  advantage  of 
to  shift  some  of  the  sails,  and  to  mend  others  j  most  of 
the  running  ropes  also  were  turned  end  for  end.  A  list- 
less feeling  stole  over  us  all,  and  we  lay  about  the  decks', 
gasping  for  breath,  in  vain  seeking  for  some  alleviation 
to  our  thirst  by  drink  !  drink!  drink  !  Alas,  the  transient 
indulgence  only  made  the  matter  worse. 

Meanwhile,  our  convoy  of  huge  China  ships,  rolling 
very  slowly  on  the  top  of  the  long,  smooth,  and  scarcely 
perceptible  ridges,  or  sinking  as  gently  between  their 
summits,  were  scattered  in  all  directions,  with  their  heads 
in  different  ways,  some  looking  homew^ird  again,  and 
some,  as  if  by  instinct,  keeping  still  for  the  south.  How 
it  happens  I  do  not  know,  but  on  occasions  of  perfect 
calm,  or  such  as  appear  to  be  perfectly  calm,  the  ships  of 
a  fleet  generally  drift  away  from  one  another ;  so  that, 
at  the  end  of  a  few  hours,  the  whole  circle  bounded  by 
the  horizon  is  speckled  over  with  these  unmanageable 
hulks,  as  they  may  for  the  time  be  considered.  It  will 
occasionally  happen,  indeed,  that  two  ships  draw  so  near 
in  a  calm  as  to  incur  some  risk  of  falling  on  board  one 
another.  I  need  scarcely  mention,  that,  even  in  the 
smoothest  water  ever  found  in  tlie  open  sea,  two  large 
ships  coming  in  actual  contact  must  prove  a  formidable 
encounter.  As  long  as  they  are  apart,  their  gentle  and 
rather  graceful  movements  are  fit  subjects  of  admiration  ; 
and  I  have  often  seen  people  gazing,  for  an  hour  at  a 
time,  at  the  ships  of  a  becalmed  fleet,  slowly  twisting 
round,  changing  their  position,  and  rolling  from  side  to 
side,  as  silently  as  if  they  had  been  in  harbour,  or  accom. 
panied  only  by  the  faint,  rippling  sound  tripping  along 
the  water  line,  as  the  copper  below  the  bends  alternately 
sunk  into  the  sea,  or  rose  out  of  it,  dripping  wet,  and 
shining  as  bright  and  clean  as  a  new  coin,  from  the  con- 
stant friction  of  tlic  ocean  during  tlie  previous  rapid  pass- 
age across  the  Trade-winds. 

But  all  this  picturesque  admiration  changes  to  alarm 
when  ships  come  so  close  as  to  risk  a  contact;  for  these 
motions,  which  appear  so  slow  and  gentle  to  the  eye,  are 
irresistible  in  their  force ;  and  as  the  chances  are  against 
tlie  two  vessels  moving  exactly  in  the  same  direction  at 
the  same  moment,  they  must  speedily  grind  or  tear  one 
another  to  pieces.  Supposing  tliem  to  come  in  contact 
side  by  side,  the  first  roll  would  probably  tear  away  the 
foie  and  main  channels  of  both  ships ;  the  ne.\t  roll,  by 
interlacing  the  lower  yards,  and  entangling  the  spars  of 
one  ship  with  the  shrouds  and  backstays  of  the  other, 
would  in  all  likcliiiood  bring  down  all  three  masts  of 
both  ships,  not  piecemeal  as  the  poet  hath  it,  but  in  one 
furious  crash.  Beneath  the  ruins  of  the  spars,  the  coils 
of  rigging,  and  the  enormous  folds  of  canvass,  might  lie 
crushed  many  of  the  best  hands,  who,  from  being  always 
the  foremost  to  spring  forward  in  such  seasons  of  danger, 
arc  surest  to  be  sacrificed.  After  this  first  catastrophe, 
the  ships  w^ould  probably  drift  away  from  one  another 
for  a  little  while,  only  to  tumble  together  again  and 
again,  till  they  had  ground  one  another  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  one  or  both  of  them  would  fill  and  go  down. 
In  such  encounters  it  is  impossible  to  stop  the  mischief, 
and  oak  and  iron  break  and  crumble  in  pieces,  like  seal- 
ing-wax and  pie-crust.  Many  instances  of  such  acci- 
dents are  on  record,  but  I  never  witnessed  one. 

To  prevent  these  frightful  rencontres,  care  is  always 


Darkncs! 


■  Lord  Byr 


taken  to  hoist  out  the  boats  in  good  time,  if  need  be,  to 
tow  tlie  ships  apart,  or,  what  is  generally  sufficient,  to 
tow  the  ships'  heads  in  opposite  directions.  I  scarcely 
know  why  this  sliould  have  the  eflect,  but  certainly  it 
ajipears  that,  be  the  calm  ever  so  complete,  or  dead,  as 
the  term  is,  a  vessel  generally  forges  ahead,  or  steals 
along  imperceptibly  in  tlie  direction  she  is  looking  to; 
possibly  from  the  conformation  of  the  hull. 

Shortly  after  the  Trade-wind  left  us,  a  cloud  rose  in 
the  south,  which  soon  filled  the  whole  air,  and  discharg- 
ed upon  us  the  most  furious  shower  I  ever  beheld,  (ex- 
cept, perhaps,  once  at  San  Bias  in  Mexico,)  and  such  as 
I  can  compare  to  nothing  but  that  flung  on  the  travel. 
Icr's  head  who  ventures  behind  the  sheet  of  water  at  Ni- 
agara. As  few  people  try  this  experiment,  I  am  afraid 
the  comparison  will  go  but  little  way  to  help  the  imagi- 
nation  in  conceiving  tlie  violence  of  a  tropical  shower 
I  must  mention,  however,  one  very  essential  difference 
between  the  two  cases.  In  the  space  between  the  rock 
and  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  the  deluge  of  water  is  ac- 
companied by  such  violent  gusts  of  wind,  that  the  inex- 
perienced  person  who  ventures  into  this  strangest  but 
grandest  of  all  caverns  is  in  constant  terror  of  being 
whisked  off  his  legs,  and  thrown  headlong  into  the  hor- 
rid,  boiling,  roaring  pool  below.  In  the  tropical  showers 
above  alluded  to,  the  rain  generally  falls  down  in  perpen- 
dicular lines  of  drops,  or  spouts,  without  a  breath  of  wind, 
unaccompanied  by  thunder  or  any  other  noise,  and  in 
one  great  gush  or  splash,  as  if  some  prodigious  reservoir 
had  been  upset  over  the  fleet  from  the  edge  of  the  cloud. 

Our  noble  commander,  delighted  with  the  opportunity 
of  replenishing  his  stock  of  water,  called  out,  "  Put  shot 
on  each  side,  and  slack  all  the  stops  down,  so  that  the 
awnings  may  slope  inwards.  Get  buckets  and  empty 
casks  to  hand  instantly  !" 

In  a  few  minutes  the  awnings  were  half  full  of  water, 
and  a  hole  connected  with  a  hose  having  been  prepared 
beforehand  near  the  lowest  point,  where  the  canvass  was 
-iighed  down  by  the  shot,  a  stream  poured  down  as  if 

cock  had  been  turned.  Not  a  drop  of  this  was  lost ; 
but  being  carried  ofl",  it  was  poured  into  a  starling-tub  at 
the  hatchway,  and  so  conveyed  by  a  pipe  to  the  casks  in 
the  hold.  By  the  time  the  squall  was  over  we  had  filled 
si.\  or  eight  butts  ;  and  although  not  good  to  drink,  from 
being  contaminated  by  the  tar  from  the  ropes  and  sails, 
'••3  water  answered  admirably  for  washing,  which  was 

r  object  in  catching  it. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Captain  Cook,  (the  father  of  our 
present  domestic  economy  on  board  ship,)  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  allow  the  crew  two  washing-days  per  week, 
on  the  details  of  which  proceeding,  and  some  other  points 
of  discipline,  first  introduced  by  that  great  voyager,  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  touch  at  another  time.  At  pre- 
sent I  merely  wish  to  give  a  hint  to  those  who  have  never 
tried  the  experiment,  that  there  is  a  prodigious  difference 
between  a  shirt  scrubbed  in  salt  water,  and  one  which 
has  been  washed  in  fresh.  We  all  know  the  misery  of 
putting  on  wet  clothes,  or  sleeping  in  damp  sheets.  Now, 
a  shirt  washed  in  salt  water  is  really  a  great  deal  worse 
than  either  ;  because,  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  one  may 
apply  to  the  fire  or  the  sun,  and  remedy  the  evil  at  the 
cost  of  a  little  time  and  trouble  ;  but  in  the  wretched 
predicament  of  putting  on  salt-water-washed  linen,  no 
such  process  avails  any  thing.  You  first  dry  your  un- 
happy  shirt,  by  exposing  it  to  the  sun  or  the  fire  till  it 
seems  as  free  from  moisture  as  any  bone  ;  you  then  put 
it  on,  in  hopes  of  enjoying  the  benefit  of  clean  linen. 
Alas,  not  a  whit  of  enjoyment  follows  !  For  if  the  air 
,  a  humid  state,  or  you  arc  exposed  to  exercise,  the 
treacherous  salt,  which,  when  crystallised,  has  hidden 
itself  in  the  fibres  of  the  cloth,  speedily  deliquesces  or 
melts,  and  you  have  all  the  tortures  of  being  once  more 
wrapped  in  moist  drapery.  In  your  agony,  you  pull  it 
oft',  run  to  the  galley-range,  and  toast  it  over  again  ;  or 
you  hang  it  up  in  the  fiery  heat  of  the  southern  sun, 
and  when  not  a  particle  of  wet  seems  to  remain,  you 
draw  it  on  a  second  time,  fancying  your  job  at  last  com- 
plete. But,  miserable  man,  you  are  as  ill  off  as  ever ;  for 
the  insidious  enemy  has  merely  retired  out  of  sight,  but 
still  lurks  so  close,  that  no  art  we  yet  know  of  will  ex- 
pel liini,  save  and  except  that  of  a  good  sound  rinsing  in 
fresh  water. 

Seeing,  then,  that  there  can  hardly  be  any  discomfort 
greater  than  what  has  been  just  described,  I  need  scarcely 
add  that  there  are  few  greater  favours  of  the  minor  kind 
which  a  considerate  captain  may  bestow  on  his  crew, 
than  giving  them,  whenever  he  possibly  can,  at  least  as 
much  fi-esh  water  as  will  serve  to  carry  off  the  abomina- 
ble salt  fi-om  their  clothes,  after  they  have  first  been  well 
scoured  in  the  water  of  the  ocean.  Even  this  small  al- 
lowance is  a  great  comfort  on  th 


suUicient  quantity  cannot  be  allowed  for  performing  the 
whole  operation  of  washing  from  first  to  last.  By  a  ju- 
dieious  management  of  the  ship's  regular  stock,  and, 
above  all,  by  losing  no  opportunity  of  catching  rain 
water,  either  during  those  tropical  showers,  or  upon  or- 
dinary occasions  of  wet  weather,  an  officer  of  any  ac- 
tivity, who  really  possesses  a  good  feeling  towards  his 
people,  need  seldom  be  without  the  means  of  giving  to 
each  man  of  his  crew  a  gallon  twice  a  week  during  the 
longest  voyage. 

It  was  fi-om  an  old  and  excellent  officer  I  first  learned 
tliat  by  proper  and  constant  care  this  indulgence  might 
almost  always  be  granted.  It  is  not  easy,  I  freely  ad- 
mit, at  all  times,  and  in  all  climates,  to  keep  a  supply  of 
washing  water  on  board  ;  and  under  most  circumstances. 
It  certainly  requires  more  personal  exertion  than  those 
persons  are  aware  of,  who  have  not  given  it  their  atten- 
tion.  But  I  feel  persuaded  that  there  does  not  exist  an 
officer  in  the  navy  who  would  not  cheerfully  take  even 
a  great  deal  more  trouble,  if  once  made  fully  sensible  of 
the  unspeakable  comfort  which  this  very  reasonable  in- 
dulgence affords  to  the  men  under  his  care.  To  those 
who  hold  the  doctrine  that  sailors  are  by  their  nature 
ungrateful,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  grant  them  advanta- 
ges which  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  these  recommen- 
dations will  appear  trivial  and  absurd.  But,  I  trust,  the 
prevalence  of  such  unworthy  sentiments  in  the  navy  is 
becoming  less  and  less  every  day.  OflScers  are  now 
generally  pretty  well  aware,  that  the  alleged  ingratitude 
of  their  men  belongs  fully  more  to  unreasonable  expec. 
tations  on  their  own  part,  than  to  any  want  of  feeling  on 
that  of  their  crew.  A  captain  ought  to  do  what  is  right 
and  kind,  simply  because  it  is  right  and  kind ;  and  his 
conduct  in  this  respect  should  not  be  influenced  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  received ;  at  all  events,  he  may  be 
certain,  that  if  his  favours  be  not  well  received,  the  fault 
n  his  manner  of  giving  them.  Sailors  have  the  most 
acute  penetration  possible  on  these  occasions,  and  if  the 
captain  be  influenced  by  any  petty  motives  of  selfish- 
ness, or  be  prompted  by  any  trashy  desire  to  gain  a 
flimsy  popularity — in  short,  if  his  conduct  be  regulated 
by  any  wish  except  that  of  doing  his  duty  uniformly  and 
kindly,  the  Johnnies  will  see  through  it  all,  and  either 
laugh  at  him  or  hate  him,  or  both. 

The  art  of  granting  a  favour  gracefully  and  usefully 
one  of  far  greater  difficulty  than  is  generally  supposed ; 
id  as  the  command  of  a  man-of-war  is  a  grand  school 
r  its  study,  most  truly  happy  shall  I  be  if  what  I  h-ave 
id  here  or  elsewhere  shall  induce  a  single  brother-ofti- 
cer  to  turn  his  attention  more  earnestly  tlian  before  tp 
the  domestic  comforts  of  his  people,  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful, and  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful  branches  pf 
the  arduous  duties  of  a  commander. 


CHAPTER  XXIV, 

AaU.\TIC   SPORTS, 

One  day,  after  we  had  lost  the  north-east  Trade-wind, 

id  when  the  fleet  of  China  ships,  with  their  compan. 

us,  the  two  ships  of  war,  were  drifting  about  in  the 

hn,  more  like  logs  of  wood  tlian  any  thing  else,  a  fu- 

3US  squall,  unperceived  till  it  reached  us,  swept  through 

the  fleet.     These  violent  tornadoes  are  generally  called 

white  squalls,  from  being   unattended    by  those  black 

heavy  rain  clouds  which  usually  accompany  such  tran. 

lent  blasts. 

On  the  occasion  of  ordinary  squalls,  even  with  the 
dvantage  of  the  warning  given  by  rising  clouds,  we 
find  it  not  always  easy  to  escape  their  force  unhurt.  If 
the  wind  be  fair,  we  feel  a  natural  reluctance  to  shorten 
sail,  so  as  to  lose  any  portion  of  the  good  which  fortune 
nding  us ;  or,  at  all  events,  we  do  not  wish  to  com- 
mence  shortening  sail  till  the  squall  is  so  near  that  there 
is  an  absolute  necessity  for  doing  so.  It  will,  therefore, 
often  happen  that  inexperienced  officers  are  deceived  by 
the  unexpected  velocity  with  which  the  gust  comes  down 
upon  them.  And  even  the  oldest  sailors,  if  navigating 
in  regions  with  which  they  have  not  become  actually 
acquainted,  are  apt  to  miscalculate  the  time  likely  to 
elapse  before  the  wind  can  touch  them.  In  these  cases, 
unless  the  men  are  very  active,  the  sails  are  generally 
torn,  and  sometimes  a  mast  or  a  yard  is  carried  away. 
It  is,  besides,  so  often  doubted  whether  there  is  to  be  any 
wind  in  the  squall,  or  it  is  to  prove  merely  a  plump  of 
I,  that  there  seem  few  points  of  distinction  more  re-, 
kable  between  the  seamanship  of  an  old  and  a  young 
officer  than  their  power  of  judging  of  this  matter.  To 
a  man  quite  inexperienced,  a  squall  may  look  in  the 
highest  degree  threatening;  he  will  order  the  topgallant 
clew-lines  to  be  manned,  place  hands  by  the  topsail 
haulyards,  and  lay  along  the  main  clew-garnets.    His 
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more  experienced  captain,  however,  being  apprised  of  tlie 
squall's  approach,  steps  on  deck,  talics  a  hasty  look  to 
windward,  and  says  to  Ilis  younff  friend,  tlic  officer  of 
the  watch,  "  Never  mind,  there's  nothing  in  it,  it's  only 
rain ;  keep  the  sails  on  her." 

And  although  tlie  older  authority,  nine  times  in  ten, 
proves  correct  in  his  judgment,  he  might  find  it  difficult, 
or  even  impossible,  to  tell  exactly  upon  wliat  his  confi- 
dence rested.  Sailors  boast,  indeed,  of  having  an  infal- 
lible test  by  which  the  point  in  question  may  be  ascer- 
tained, their  secret  being  clothed  in  the  following 
rhymes,  so  to  call  them  : 

"  If  the  rain's  before  the  wind, 
'Tis  lime  to  talte  the  topsails  in  ; 
If  the  wind's  before  tlie  rain. 
Hoist  your  topsails  up  again." 
By  which  we  are  taught  to  understand,  that  when  the 
rain  of  a  squall  reaches  the  ship  before  the  breeze  which 
it  contains,  there  will   be  danger  in   carrying  on,  and 
vice  versi.     Some  rule  of  this  kind,  adapted  to  the  me- 
ridian of  London,  might  perhaps  save  our  good  citizens 
many  a  sound  ducking  in  Hyde  Park  of  a  Sunday  after- 
noon ;  for  I  observe  the  crowd  never  take  the  slightest 
precaution  till  the  squall  is  right  upon  them,  and  then  it 
is  too  late.  ' 

The  practical  knowledge  alluded  to,  however,  which 
is  sometimes  called  professional  tact,  comes  not  by 
rhymes,  but  by  experience  alone ;  and  something  akin 
to  this,  I  presume,  may  be  discovered  in  every  calling. 
A  painter,  for  example,  might  be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  com. 
muuicate  to  a  brother-artist  the  rules  by  which  he  has 
produced  those  effects,  that  he  himself  has  flung,  as  it 
were,  on  the  canvass,  with  a  kind  of  intuitive  confidence, 
scarcely  conscious  of  effort.  Many  long  and  hard  years 
of  study,  and  myriads  of  forgotten  trials,  however,  must 
have  been  gone  through  to  give  this  enviable  facility. 
So  it  is  with  seamanship,  where  it  is  so  frequently  indis- 
pensable to  act  with  promptitude  one  way  or  the  other. 

No  experience,  however,  can  altogether  guard  against 
these  sudden  gusts  or  white  squalls,  since  they  make  no 
show,  except,  sometimes,  by  a  rippling  of  the  water 
along  which  they  are  sweeping.  On  the  occasion  above 
alluded  to,  there  was  not  even  this  faint  warning.  The 
first  ships  of  the  convoy,  touched  by  the  blast,  were  laid 
over  almost  on  their  beam  ends,  but  in  the  next  instant 
riglited  again,  on  the  whole  of  their  sails  being  blown 
clean  out  of  the  bolt-ropes.  The  Theban  frigate  and  the 
Volagc,  then  lying  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  fleet,  were 
the  only  ships  which  saved  an  inch  of  canvass.  This 
was  owing  chiefly  to  our  having  so  many  more  hands  on 
hoard,  compared  to  the  Indiamcn,  but  partly  to  our  hav- 
ing caught  sight  of  the  ruin  brought  on  the  vessels  near 
us,  just  in  time  to  let  fly  the  sheets  and  haulyards  and 
get  the  yards  down.  But  even  then,  with  tlie  utmost 
exertion  of  every  man  and  boy  on  hona-d,  we  barely  suc- 
ceeded in  clewing  all  up,  and  preventing  the  sails  from 
being  blown  to  shreds. 

When  this  hurricane  of  a  moment  had  passed  over  us, 
and  we  had  time  to  look  round,  not  a  rag  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  whole  fleet;  while  the  Wexford,  a  ship  near  us, 
had  lost  her  three  top-gallant  masts  and  jib-boom,  and, 
what  was  a  far  more  serious  misfortune,  her  fore-top 
mast  was  dangling  over  the  bows.  Part  of  the  fore-top- 
fiail  was  wrapped  like  a  shawl  round  the  lee  cat-head, 
wl>il«  tlie  rest  hung  down  in  festoons  from  the  collar  of 
the  fore-stay  to  the  spritsail  yard-arm.  A  stout  party  of 
seamen  from  each  of  the  men-of-war  were  sent  to  as- 
sist in  clearing  the  wreck,  and  getting  up  fresh  spars. 
A  light  fair  wind  haying  sveceeded  to  the  calm  in  which 
we  had  been  lolling  about  for  many  days  before  this 
pquall  came  on,  we  took  our  wqurided  bird  in  tow,  and 
made  all  sail  ouce  more  towards  the  equinox,  as  old  Rob- 
jnson  Crusoe  calls  the  equator.  By  this  tjme  also,  the 
Chinamen  had  bent  a  new  gang  of  sails,  and  were  fast 
resuming  their  old  stations  in  the  appointed  order  of 
bearing,  which  it  was  our  policy  to  keep  up  strictly, 
together  with  as  many  other  of  the  formalities  of  a  fleet 
of  Unc-nf.battle  ships  on  a  cruise  as  we  could  possibly 

While  we  were  thus  stealing  along  pleasantly  enough 
under  the  geniaj  influence  of  this  newly-found  air,  which 
as  yet  was  confined  to  the  upper  sails,  and  every  one 
was  looking  opcn-mputhed  to  the  eastward  to  catch  a 
gulp  of  cool  air,  or  was  congratulating  his  neighbour  on 
getting  rid  of  the  tiresome  cahii  in  which  we  had  been 
.so  long  half-roasted,  half  suffocated,  about  a  dozen  flying 
fish  rose  out  of  the  water,  just  under  the  fore-chains,  and 
skimmed  away  to  windward  at  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  above  the  surface.  I  have  already  mentioned, 
that  the  longest  flight  of  these  singular  fish  is  about  ati 
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eighth  of  an  English  mile,  or  two  hundred  yards,  which 
tliey  perform  in  somewhat  more  than  half  a  minute 
These  flights  vary  from  the  extreme  length  mentioned 
above  to  a  mere  skip  out  of  the  water.  Generally  speak- 
ing, they  fly  to  a  considerable  distance  in  a  straight 
line  in  the  wind's  eye,  and  then  gradually  turn  off  to  le 
ward.  But  sometimes  the  flying  fish  merely  skims  the 
surface,  so  as  to  touch  the  tops  of  the  successive  waves, 
without  rising  and  falling  to  follow  the  undulations  of 
the  sea.  I'here  is  a  prevalent  idea  afloat,  but  I  know 
not  how  just  it  may  be,  that  they  can  fly  no  longer  than 
their  wizjgs  or  fins  remain  wet.  That  they  rise  as  higl 
as  twenty  feet  out  of  the  water  is  certain,  trom  their  be 
ing  sometimes  found  in  the  chaimels  of  a  line-of-battU 
shi|);  and  they  frequently  fly  into  a  seventy-four-gun 
ship's  main  deck  ports.  On  a  ii-igate's  forecastle  and  gang 
ways,  also,  elevations  which  may  be  taken  at  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet,  or  more,  they  are  often  found.  1  remem- 
ber seeing  one,  about  nine  inches  in  length,  and  weigh- 
ing not  less,  1  should  suppose,  than  half  a  pound,  skim 
into  the  Volage's  main-dec  kport  just  abreast  of  the  gang- 
way. One  of  the  main-topmen  was  coming  up  the  quar- 
ter deck  ladder  at  the  moment,  when  tile  flying  fish,  en- 
tering the  port  struck  the  astonished  mariner  on  the  tem- 
ple, knocked  him  off  the  step,  and  very  nearly  laid  him 
sprawling. 

I  was  once  in  a  prize,  a  low  Spanish  schooner,  not 
above  two  feet  and  a  half  out  of  the  water,  when  we  used 
to  pick  up  flying  fish  enough  about  the  decks  in  the 
morning  to  give  us  a  capital  breakfast.  They  are  not 
unlike  whitings  to  the  taste,  though  rather  firmer, 
very  dry.  Tliey  form,  I  am  told,  a  considerable  article 
of  food  for  the  negroes  in  the  harbours  in  the  West  In- 
dies. The  method  of  catching  them  at  night  is  thus 
described :— In  the  middle  of  the  canoe  a  light  is  placed 
on  the  top  of  a  pole,  towards  which  object  it  is  believed 
these  fish  always  dart,  while  on  both  sides  of  the  canoe  c 
net  is  spread  to  a  considerable  distance,  supported  by  out 
riggers  above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  the  iish  dash  ai 
the  light,  pass  it,  and  fall  into  the  net  on  the  other  side. 

Shortly  after  observing  the  cluster  of  flying  fish  rise 
out  of  the  water,  we  discovered  two  or  three  dolph' 
ranging  past  the  ship,  in  all  their  beauty,  and  watdied 
witii  some  an-\iety  to  see  one  of  those  aquatic  chases  of 
which  our  friends  the  Iiidiaraen  had  been  telling  us  such 
wonderful  stories.  We  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  the  ship,  in 
her  progress  through  the  water,  soon  put  up  another  shoal 
of  these  little  things,  which,  as  the  others  had  done,  took 
their  fliglit  directly  to  windward.  A  large  dolphin,  which 
had  been  keeping  company  with  us  abreast  of  the 
gangway  at  the  depth  of  two  or  three  fathoms,  and, 
usual,  glistening  most  beautifully  in  the  sun,  no  soo 
detected  our  poor  dear  little  friends  take  wing,  than  he 
turned  his  head  towards  them,  and,  darting  to  tlie  s 
face,  leaped  from  the  water  with  a  velocity  little  short, 
it  seemed,  of  a  cannon  ball.     But  although  the  impetus 
with  which  he  shot  himself  into  the  air  g; 
initial  velocity  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the 
the  start  which  his  fated  prey  liad  got  enabled  them  to 
keep  ahead  of  him  for  a  considerable  time. 

'Phe  length  of  the  dolphin's  first  spring  could  not  be 
less  than  ten  yards ;  and  after  he  fell  we  could  see  him 
gliding  like  lightning  through  the  water  for  a  moment, 
when  he  again  rose  and  shot  forward  with  considerably 
greater  velocity  than  at  first,  and,  of  course,  to  a  still 
greater  distance.  In  this  manner  the  merciless  pursuer 
seemed  to  stride  along  the  sea  with  fi;arful  rapidity,  while 
his  brilliant  coat  sparkled  and  flashed  in  the  sun  quite 
splendidly.  As  he  fell  headlong  on  the  water  at  the  end 
ot  each  huge  leap,  a  ^series  of  circles  were  sent  far  over 
the  still  surface,  which  lay  as  smooth  as  a  mirror ;  foi 
the  breeze,  although  enough  to  set  the  royals  and  top- 
gallant studding  sails  asleep,  was  hardly  as  yet  felt 
below. 

The  group  of  wretched  flying  fish,  thus  hotly  pursued, 
at  length  dropped  into  the  sea ;  but  we  were  rejoiced  to 
observe  that  they  merely  touched  the  top  of  the  swell,  and 
scarcely  sunk  in  it,  at  least  they  instantly  set  off  again  in 
a  fresh  and' even  more  vigorous  flight.  It  was  particu- 
larly interesting  to  observe  that  the  direction  they  now 
took  was  quite  different  from  the  one  in  which  they  had 
set  out,  implying  but  too  obviously  that  they  hiid  detected 
their  fierce  enemy,  who  was  following  thetu  with  giant 
steps  along  the  waves,  and  now  gaining  rapidly  upon  them. 
His  terrific  pace,  indeed,  was  two  or  three  times  as  swift 
as  theirs — poor  little  things  I 

The  greedy  dolphin,  however,  was  fully  as  quick- 
sighted  as  the  flying  fish  which  were  trying  to  elude 
him ;  for  whenever  they  varied  their  flight  in  the  smallest 
degree,  he  lost  not  the  tenth  part  of  a  second  in  slipping 
a  new  course,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  chase,  while  they,  in  a 


manner  really  not  unlike  that  of  the  hare,  doubled  more 
than  once  upon  their  pursuer.  But  it  was  soon  too  plainly 
to  be  seen  tliat  the  strength  and  confidence  of  the  flying 
fish  were  fiist  ebbing.  'J 'heir  flights  became  shorter  and 
shorter,  and  their  course  more  fluttering  and  uncertain, 
while  the  enormous  leaps  of  the  dolphin  appeared  to  grow 
only  more  vigorous  at  each  bound.  Eventually,  indeed, 
we  could  see,  or  fancied  we  could  see,  that  this  skilful 
sea-sportsman  arranged  all  his  springs  with  such  an  as- 
surance of  success,  tJiat  he  contrived  to  fall,  at  the  end  of 
each,  just  under  the  very  spot  on  which  the  exhausted 
flying  fish  were  about  to  drop  I  Sometimes  this  catas- 
trophe took  place  at  too  great  a  distance  for  us  to  see 
from  the  deck  exactly  what  happened;  but  on  our 
mounting  high  into  the  rigging,  we  may  be  said  to  have 
been  in  at  the  death ;  for  then  we  could  discover  that  the 
unfortunate  little  creatures,  one  after  anotlier,  either 
popped  right  into  the  dolphin's  jaws  as  they  lighted  on 
the  water,  or  were  snapped  up  instantly  afterward.=. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  take  an  active  part  with  our 
pretty  little  friends  of  the  weaker  side,  and  accordingly 
we  very  speedily  had  our  revenge.  The  middies  and  the 
sailors,  delighted  with  the  chance,  rigged  out  a  dozen  or 
twenty  lines  from  the  jib-boom-end  and  spritsail  yard- 
arms,  with  hooks  baited  merely  with  bits  of  tin,  the 
glitter  of  which  resembles  so  much  that  of  the  body  and 
wings  of  the  flying  fish,  that  many  a  proud  dolphin,  ma- 
king sure  of  a  delicious  morsel,  leaped  in  rapture  at  the 
deceitful  prize. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention,  that  the  dolphin  of 
sailors  is  not  the  fish  so  called  by  the  ancient  poets. 
Ours,  which,  I  learn  from  the  EncyclopEedia,  is  the 
Coryphasna  hippurus  of  n-ituralists,  is  totally  difierent 
from  their  Delphinus  phocajna,  termed  by  us  the  por- 
poise. How  these  names  have  shifted  places  I  know 
not,  but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  ancient  dolphin 
of  the  poets,  1  mean  that  on  the  back  of  which  Dan 
Arion  took  a  passage  when  he  was  tossed  overboard,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  our  porpoise.*  For  the  rest, 
he  is  a  very  poetical  and  pleasing  fish  to  look  at,  affords 
excellent  sport  in  catching,  and,  when  properly  dressed, 
is  really  not  bad  eating. 

It  happened  in  a  ship  I  commanded  that  a  porpoise 
was  struck  about  half  an  hour  before  the  cabin  dinner; 
and  I  gave  directions,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  my 
steward  to  dress  a  dish  of  steaks,  cut  well  clear  of  the 
thick  coating  of  blubber.  It  so  chanced  that  none  of  the 
crew  had  ever  before  seen  a  fish  of  this  kind  cooked,  and 
in  consequence  there  arose  doubts  amongst  them  wiiether 
or  not  it  was  good  or  even  safe  eating.  The  word,  how- 
ever, being  soon  passed  along  the  decks,  that  orders  had 
been  given  for  some  slices  of  the  porpoise  to  be  cooked 
for  the  captain's  table,  a  deputation  from  forward  was 
appointed  to  proceed  as  near  to  the  cabin  door  as  the 
etiquettes  of  the  service  allowed,  in  order  to  estabUsh  the 
important  fact  of  the  porpoise  being  eatable.  The  disli 
was  carried  in,  its  contents  speedily  discussed,  and  a  fresh 
supply  having  been  sent  for,  the  steward  was,  of  course, 
intercepted  in  his  way  to  the  cook.  "  I  say,  Capewell," 
cried  one  of  the  hungry  delegates,  "  did  the  captain 
really  eat  any  of  the  porpoise  ?" 

"  Eat  it !"  exclaimed  tlie  steward,  look  at  that !"  at  the 
same  time  lifting  oft'  the  cover,  and  showing  a  dish  as 
well  cleared  as  if  it  had  previously  been  freighted  with 
veal  cutlets,  and  was  now  on  its  return  from  the  midship- 
men's birth. 

"  Ho  I  ho !"  sung  out  Jack,  running  back  to  the  fore- 
castle; "  if  the  skipper  eats  porpoise,  I  don't  see  why  we 
should  be  nice;  so  here  goes!"  Then  pulling  away  llie 
great  clasp-knife  which  always  hangs  by  a  cord  round 
the  neck  of  a  seaman,  he  plunged  it  into  the  sides  of  the 
fish,  and,  after  separating  the  outside  rind  of  blubber,  de- 
tached half  a  dozen  pounds  of  the  red  meat,  which,  in 
texture  and  taste,  and  in  the  heat  of  its  blood,  resembles 
beef,  though  very  coarse.  His  example  was  so  speedily 
followed  by  the  rest  of  tlie  ship's  company,  that  when  1 
walked  forward,  after  dinner,  in  company  with  the  doc- 
tor, to  take  the  post  mortem  view  of  the  porpoise  more 
critically  than  before,  we  found  tlie  whole  had  been 
broiled  and  eaten  within  half  an  hour  after  I  had  uncon- 
sciously given,  by  my  example,  an  official  sanction  to  the 
feast. 

Porpoises  almost  invjiriably  go  in  shoals,"and  sometimes 
in  such  vast  numbers  as  to  partially  cover  the'whole 
visible  extent  of  the  sea.  They  appear  to  delight  ex- 
ceedingly in  playing  round  a  ship  when  one  falls  in  their 
way;  for  they  will  ever  deviate  from  their  own  course,  and 
accom]iany  hers  for  some  time ;  ^nd  such  is  their  speed. 
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that  however  fast  a  vessel  may  be  sailing,  they  can  shoot  I  that  the  purpose  of  tljis  rope  is  to  keep  the  end  of  the  jib- 
licad,  dart  athwart  hause,  and  even  go  repeatedly  round  boom  from  springing  up,  precisely  as  a  martingal  holds 


her,  though  her  rate  be  ten  knots 

rently  with  the  utmost  ease.     The 

occasions  are  sometimes  very  amu 


r  gambols  on  these 
ling.  I  have  often 
seen  them  leap  high  out  of  the  water,  a: 
air,  twirl  themselves  completely  round.  1  am  not  quite 
sure  that  I  have  not  seen  them  make  wliat  is  called 
somerset  in  the  air,  by  turning  tail  over  head.  Their 
form  appears  very  graceful  when  seen  in  the  water ;  and  I 
remember,  when  a  midshipman  in  the  old  Leander,  on  my 
first  voyage,  (in  1802,)  being  persuaded  by  one  of  the 
lieutenants  that  these  porpoises  were  salmon — sea  salmon, 
as  he  called  them. 

The  porpoises  appear  to  have  some  very  rapid  method 
of  communieation  amongst  themselves ;  for  they  not  only 
proceed  in  myriads  in  one  straight  course,  but  often 
amuse  themselves  by  leaping  in  considerable  numbers  out 
of  the  water,  with  such  perfect  identity  of  time  in  all  their 
movements,  that  on  hearing  them  fitU  we  might  fancy 
theiH  but  one  fish.  For  hours  at  a  time  1  have  leaned 
over  the  gangway  railing,  when  the  ship  has  been  going 
at  the  rate  of  ten  or  eleven  miles,  merely  to  watch  them 
gliding  alongside  of  us  in  pairs,  leaping  simultaneously 
out  of  the  water.  At  night  this  companionship  is  always 
particularly  striking;  but  most  so  when  the  sea,  either 
from  some  inherent  phosphorescent  property,  or  from  the 
presence  of  animalcute,  possesses  the  quality  of  giving 
out  light  upon  being  agitated.  On  such  occasions,  w"hen 
the  foam  dashed  off  from  the  ship's  bows  resembles  mol- 
ten silver,  and  tlie  train  in  her  wake  stretches  far  astern 
along  the  sea,  like  the  tail  of  a  comet  across  the  sky,  the 
track  of  the  porpoise  is  likewise  marked  in  the  most 
beautiful  style  that  can  well  be  imagined.  Besides  trail- 
ing behind  this  long  unbroken  line  of  fire,  each  fish  is 
surrounded  by  a  sort  of  halo,  or  glow  of  bright  hlui..;h 
sparks,  and  the  form  of  its  head  and  body  can  then  be 
distinctly  seen,  or  even  tlie  slightest  movement  of  the  tail 
discovered  fully  better  than  in  daylight-  The  lustre  of 
this  mysterious  illumination  is  at  times  so  great,  that  one 
may  read  off  the  seconds-hand  of  a  watch  by  its  help 
alone.  Indeed,  the  light  caused  by  the  foam  of  the  lee- 
side  of  a  ship,  when  much  pressed  with  sail,  and  the  agita- 
tion of  the  water  becomes  considerable,  often  casts  a  dis- 
tinct glow  on  the  bulge,  or  belly  of  the  courses,  anc 
reaching  as  far  up  as  the  foot  of  tlic  topsails,  may  almost 
be  detected  on  the  foot  topgallant-sails  in  a  very  dark 
night. 

There  is  a  popular  belief  amongst  seamen,  that  th 
wind  may  be  expected  from  the  quarter  to  which  a  slioal 
of  porpoises  are  observed  to  steer ;  but  I  suspect  their 
capacity  as  meteorologists  is  about  on  a  par  with  that  of 
geese,  the  value  of  whose  flights  is  held  by  many  worthy 
and  venerable  matrons  to  be  pretty  nearly  as  well  esta- 
blished as  the  fact  of  hogs  actually  seeing  the  wind.  So 
far,  however,  fiom  our  respecting  the  speculations  of 
these  submarine  philosophers,  every  art  is  used  to  dra; 
them  out  of  their  native  element,  and  to  pass  them 
through  the  fire  to  the  insatiable  Molochs  of  the  lower- 
decks  and  cockpits  of  his  majesty's  ships,  a  race  amongst 
who.m  the  constant  supply  of  the  best  provisions  appears 
to  produce  only  an  increase  of  appetite. 

One  harpoon,  at  least,  is  always  kept  in  readiness  for 
action  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship.  The  sharpest  and 
strongest  of  tliese  deadly  weapons  is  generally  stopped, 
or  fastened,  to  the  fore-tack  bumpkin,  a  spar  some  ten  or 
twelve  feet  long,  projecting  from  t!ie  bows  of  a  ship  on 
each  side  like  the  horns  of  a  snail,  to  which  the  tack  or 
lower  corner  of  the  foresail  is  drawn  down  when  the  ship 
is  on  a  wind.  This  spar,  which  alFords  good  footing, 
not  being  raised  many  feet  above  the  water,  while  it  is 
clear  of  the  bow,  and  very  nearly  over  the  spot  where  the 
porpoises  glide  past,  when  shooting  across  the  ship's  fore- 
foot, is  eagerly  occupied  by  the  most  active  and  expert 
harpooner  on  l>oard,  as  soon  as  the  report  has  been 
spread  that  a  shoal,  or,  as  the  sailors  call  it,  a  "  school" 
of  porpoises  arc  round  the  ship.  Tiiere  is  another  fa- 
vourite station  which  is  speedily  filled  on  these  occasions, 
I  mean  alongside  of  the  slight-looking,  but  strong,  and 
not  ungraceTful  apparatus  projecting  perpendicularly 
downwards  from  the  end  of  the  bowsprit.  This  spar  is 
not  inaptly  called  the  dolphin-striker,  from  its  appearing 
to  dash  into  the  waves  as  the  ship  pitches;  pcrjiaps,  it  may 
have  acquired  its  name  from  its  being  so  capital  a  position 
from  which  to  strike  that  fish.  The  lower  end  of  the 
spar  is  connected  with  the  outer  end  of  the  jib-boom  by 
means  of  a  stout  rope,  which,  after  passing  through  its 
extremity,  e.xtends  to  the  ship;  and  it  is  upon  this  guy  that 
the  fortunate  person  who  wields  tiie  harpoon  fixes  him- 
self Any  picture  of  a  ship  will  make  thi-s  description  in- 
telligible ;  but  it  may  assist  tlie  imagination  to  mention. 


.  horse ;  which  analogy,  no  doubt,  has 
I  give  the  name  of  martingal-stay  to  the  guy 


down  the 
led  sailori 
in  question, 

The  harpoon,  is  a  triangular,  or  rather  a  heart-sliaped, 
barbed  weapon,  somewhat  larger  tlian  a  man's  hand,  and 
in  the  centre  about  as  thick  as  his  knuckles.     Its  point 
and  edges  are  made  of  iron  so  soft  that  tiiey  can  easily 
be  brought  to  a  rough  edge  by  means  of  a  file.     Until  ' 
read  Captain  Scoresby's  most  interesting  account  of  the 
Arctic  Regions,  I  always  fancied  that  the  point  of  the 
whale-harpoon,  which  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  used  by 
us  to  take  the  porpoise,  was  made  of  steel;  but  he 
plains  that  it  is  left  purposely  soft,  that  it  may  be  sharp- 
ened, even  by  scraping  it  with  a  knife.     This  javeli 
head,   or,   as   it   is   technically  called  by   whalers,  the 
"  mouth,'  is  connected  by  a  slender  arm  or  shank,  termi 
iting  in  a  socket.     The  barbed  head,  or  mouth,  is  eigli 
iChes  long,  and  six  broad ;  the  shank,  with  its  socket, 
po  feet  and  a  half  long.     The  shank  is  not  quite  half 
1  inch  in  diameter;   and  as  this  part  is  liable  to  be  ibr 
bly  and  suddenly  extended,  twisted,  and  bent,  it  requires 
to  be  made  of  the  toughest  and  most  pliable  iron. 

That  kind,"  says  Scoresby;  "  which  is  of  the  mosi 
approved  tenacity  is  made  of  old  horse-shoe  nails,  oi 
stubs,  which  are  formed  into  small  rods,  and  two  or  three 
of  these  welded  together ;  so  that  should  a  flaw  happen  to 
any  one  of  the  rods,  the  strength  of  the  whole 
might  still  be  depended  on.  Some  manufacturers  enclose 
quantity  of  stub-iron  in  a  cylinder  of  best  foreign  iron, 
and  form  the  shank  of  the  harpoon  out  of  a  single  rod, 
sometimes  used  for  trying  the  sufficiency  of  a  har- 
s  to  wind  its  shank  round  a  bolt  of  inch  iron,  in 
the  form  of  a  close  spiral,  then  to  unwind  it,  again,  and 
'nto  a  straight  form.     If  it  bears  this  without  in- 
jury in  the  cold  state,  it  is  considered  as  excellent.    The 
breaking  of  a  harpoon  is  of  no  less  importance  than  the 
value  of  a  whale,  which  is  sometimes  estimated  at  1000/. 
sterling.  This  consideration  has  induced  many  ingenious 
persons  to  turn  their  attention  towards  improving  the 
construction  and  security  of  this  instrument ;  but,  though 
various  alterations  have  been  suggested,  such  as  forming 
the  shank  of  plies  of  wire,  and  adding  one  or  two  lateral 
barbs,  they  have  all  given  place  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
ancient  harpoon." — Scoresby's  -Arctic  Regions,  vol.  ii. 
p.  225. 

Having  described  the  harpoon,  we  may  resume  our 
fishing  operations,  which  possess  a  remarkable  degree  of 
interest  when  the  shoal  of  porpoises  is  numerous.  Half 
the  ship's  company  are  generally  clustered  about  the 
bowsprit,  the  head,  and  any  otlier  spot  commanding  a 
good  view  of  the  sport.  When  a  mid,  1  have  often 
perched  myself  like  a  sea-bird  at  the  fore-yard-arm,  or 
nestled  into  the  fore-topmast  staysail  netting,  till  I  saw 
the  harpoon  cast  with  effect  by  some  older  and  stronger 
arm.  A  piece  of  small  but  stout  line,  called,  1  think,  the 
tbreganger,  is  spliced  securely  to  the  shank  of  the  har- 
poon. To  the  end  of  this  line  is  attached  any  small  rope 
that  lies  handiest  on  the  forecastle,  probably  the  top-gal 
lant  clewline,  or  the  jib  down-haul.  The  rope,  belbrt 
being  made  fust  to  the  foreganger,  is  drove  through  z 
block  attached  to  some  part  of  the  bowsprit,  or  to  the 
foremost  swifter  of  the  fore-rigging;  and  a  gang  of  hands 
alwaj's  ready  to  take  hold  of  the  end,  and  run  tlie 
fish  right  out  of  the  water  when  pierced  by  the 

The  harpooner,  it  will  be  understood,  has  nothing  to 
attend  to  but  the   mere  act  of  striking  his  object ;  and 
there  arc  few  exploits  in  which  the  dexterity  of  one  per- 
's  more  conspicuous  over  that  of  another,  than  in  de- 
ng  the  harpoon.     I   have  heard  Captain  Scoresby 
say,  that  when  a  wh.-ile  is  struck,  it  is  an  object  of  im- 
portance to  drive  the  weapon  socket-deep  into  the  blub- 
■,  or  outer  rind,  of  the  floating  monster  ;  but  in  the 
;e  of  the  porpoise,  the  true  point  of  skill  appears  to  lie 
the  aim  alone  ;  for  the  mere  weight  of  the  instrument, 
with  its  loaded  staft',  is  sufHcient  to  lodge  the  barbs  in 
the  body  of  the  fish,  and  in  many  cases  to  carry  it  right 
through  to  the  other  side. 

The  strength  of  the  porpoi.^e  must  be  Very  great,  for 

have  seen  him  twist  a  whale  harpoon   several  times 

round,  and  eventually  tear  himself  off  by  main  force.  On 

account  it  is  of  consequence  to  get  the  floundering 

tieman  on  board  with  the  least  possible  delay  after  the 

fish  is  struck.     Accordingly,  the  harpooner,  the  instant 

he  has  made  a  good  hit,  bawls  out,  "  Haul  away  !  haul 

away  !"  upon  which  the  men  stationed  at  the  line  run 

away  with  it,  and  the  struggling  wretch  is  raised  high 

'nto  the  air,  as  if  still  in  the  act  of  performing  one  of 

gambols.     Two  or  three  of  the  smarlcst  hands 

the  mean  time  prepared  what  is  called  a  running 


bowline  knot,  or  noose,  the  nature  of  which  may  be 
readily  described  by  saying  that  although  it  slips  up,  or 
renders,  very  easily,  it  is  perfectly  secure,  witiiout  being 
subject  to  jamming,  as  that  embarrassing  entanglement 
is  called  when  a  knot  or  bend  becomes  inextricably  fixed. 
This  running  bowline,  of  which  several  are  always  made 
ready  beforehand,  is  placed  by  hand  round  the  body  of 
the  porpoise,  or  it  may  be  cast,  like  the  South  American 
lasso,  over  its  tail,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  can  the 
captive  be  considered  quile  secure.  I  have  seen  many 
a  gallant  prize  of  this  kind  fairly  transfixed  with  the 
harpoon,  and  raltled  like  a  shot  up  to  the  block,  where  it 
was  hailed  by  the  shouts  of  the  victors  as  the  source  of 
a  certain  feast,  and  yet  lost  after  all,  either  by  the  line 
bteakinff,  or  the  dart  coming  out  during  the  vehement 
struggles  of  the  fish. 

1  remember  once  seeing  a  porpoise  accidentally  struck 
by  a  minor  description  of  fish-spear,  called  a  grains,  a 
weapon  quite  inadequate  for  such  a  service.  The  cord 
by  which  it  was  held  being  much  too  weak,  soon  broke, 
and  off  dashed  the  wounded  fish,  right  in  the  wind's  eye, 
at  a  prodigious  rate,  with  the  staff  erected  on  its  back, 
like  a  signal  post.  The  poor  wretch  was  instantly  ac- 
companied, or  pursued,  by  myriads  of  his  own  species, 
whose  instinct,  it  is  said,  teaches  them  to  follow  any 
track  of  blood,  and  even  to  devour  their  unfortunate  fel- 
I  rather  doubt  the  fact  of  their  cannibalism, 
but  am  certain  that  whenever  a  porpoise  is  struck  and  es- 
capes, he  is  followed  by  all  the  others,  and  the  ship  is 
deserted  by  the  shoal  in  a  few  seconds.  In  the  instance 
just  mentioned,  the  grains  with  which  the  porpoise  was 
truck  had  been  got  ready  for  spearing  a  dolphin ;  but 
he  man  in  whose  hands  it  happeni.'d  to  be,  not  being  an 
xperienced  harpooner,  could  not  resist  the  opportunity 
of  darting  his  weapon  into  the  first  fish  that  offered  a  fair 
ark. 

The  dolphin,  the  bonito,  and  the  albacore,  are  some- 

times  caught  with  the  grains,  but  generally  by  means  of 

lines  bailed  either  with  bits  of  tin,  or  with  pieces  of  the 

flyingifish,  when  any  are  to  be  had.     In  fine  weather, 

especially  between  the  tropics,  when  the  whole  surface 

of  the  sea  is  often  covered  with  them,  a  dozen  lines  are 

hung  from  the  jib-boom  end  and  spirit-sail  yard,  all  so 

arranged,  that  when  the  ship  sends  forward,  the  hook, 

its  glittering  bait,  barely  touches  the  water,  but 

from  it  when  the  ship  is  raised  Up  by  the  swell. 

The  grains  spoken  of  above  resembles  notliing  so  much 

that    1  know   of  as  the  trident  which   painters   thrust 

hands  of  Daddy  Neptune,  when  it  pleases  them 

to  represent  the  god  of  the  sea,  sitting  all  ready  for  a 

(sans  elilottes,  as  he  ought  to  be,)  in  his  dolphin- 

I   cab.      If  my    nautical   recollections,   however, 

me  correctly,  this  spear  has  five  prongs,  not  three, 

and  sometimes  there  are  two  sets,   placed  in   lines  at 

right  angles  to  one  another.     The  upper  end  of  the  staff 

being  loaded  with  lead,  it  falls  down  and  turns  over  tha 

fish,  which  is  then  drawn  on   board   on    the  top  of  the 

grains,  as  a  potatoe  or  a  herring  might  be  piescnted  on 

the  point  of  a  fork. 

The  dolphin  is  eaten  and  generally  relished  by  every 
one,  though  certainly  a  plaguy  dry  fish.  It  is  often  cut 
into  slices  and  fried  hke  salmon,  or  boiled  and  soosed  in 
vinegar,  to  be  eaten  cold.  The  bonito  is  a  coarser  fish,, 
and  becomes  not  very  bad  eating  only  by  the  copious  use'  . 
of  port  wine.  Any  thing,  say  the  eooks,  may  be  made 
palatable  by  rich  sauces;  a  maxim  we  tried  hard  to 
illustrate  in  the  midshipman's  berth  with  such  slender 
means  as  we  possessed  ;  and  many  a  time  have  I  feasted 
on  what  was  but  too  correctly  called  mock-turtle  soup, 
designated,  in  the  choice  dialect  of  the  cockpit,  Pig'a- 
head  negus. 

On  tl.B  24th   of  May,   the   day  before  crossing  the 
equator,  I  saw  the  grandest  display  of  all  these  differ- 
t  kinds  of  fish  which  it  has  ever"  been  my  fortune  to 
;el  with.     In  my  journal  written  on  that  day,  I  find 
nie  things  related,  of  wtiich  I  have  scarcely  any  re- 
collection, and  certainly  have  never  again  witnessed  in 
twenty  years  which  have  elapsed  since.     A  bonito, 
ppears,  darted  out   of  the  water  after  a  flying-fish, 
open  mouthed,  and  so  true  was  the  direction  of  his  leap, 
hat  he  actually  closed   with  the  chase   in  the  air,  and 
sought  to  snap  it  up;  but  owing   to  some  error  in  his 
Iculation,  the  top  of  his  head  striking  the  object  of 
irsuit,  sent  it  spinning  off  in  a  direction  quite  different 


rectionquil 
hich  his  own  momentum  oldiged  him  to 
follow.  A  number  of  those  huge  birds,  the  albatrosses, 
soaring  over  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  the  flying 
when  rising  into  the  air  to  avoid  their  natural  ene- 
the  dolphin  and  bonito,  were  frequently  caught  by 
poaching  bird-,  to  the  very  reasnnalrle  disappoint- 
of  the  spoiling  fish  belov.',  on  whose  manor  iliey 
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were  trespassing;.  These  intruders  proceeded  not  alto- 
geliior  willi  inipoiiity,  however,  for  we  hoolied  several 
of  themj  who,  eoii'fident  in  their  own  sagacity  and 
Btrengtd  of  wing,  swooped  eagerly  at  tiie  baited  hooks 
towed  far  astern  of  the  sliip,  and  were  thus  drawn  on 
boaid,  screaming  and  flapping  their  wings  in  a  very 
ridiculous  plight.  To  render  this  ciuious  circle  of  nui- 
tual  destruction  quite  complete,  though  it  may  diminish 
our  symputliy  for  the  persecuted  flying-fish,  I  ought  to 
mention,  that  on  the  same  day  one  dropped  on  board  in 
the  middle  of  its  flight,  and  in  its  throat  another  small 
fish  was  found  half  swallowed,  but  slill  alive  ! 

All  this  may  be  considered,  more  or  less,  as  mere 
sport,  serving  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  along  calm,  or  con- 
tributing, in  a  small  degree,  to  the  scanty  luxuries  of  the 
table  or  a  protracted  voyage.  But  in  the  capture  of  the 
shark,  a  less  amiable,  or,  I  may  say,  a  more  ferocious 
spirit  is  sure  to  prevail.  There  would  seem,  indeed,  to 
be  asort  of  perpetual  and  heredilaiy  war  waged  between 
sailors  and  sharks,  like  that  said  to  exist  between  the 
Esquimaux  and  the  Indians  of  North  America,  where, 
as  each  of  the  belligerents  is  under  the  full  belief  that 
every  death,  whctlier  natural  or  violent,  is  caused  by  the 
machinations  of  the  other  side,  there  is  no  hope  of  peace 
between  them,  as  long  as  the  high  conflicting  parties 
shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  mortality. 

In  like  manner,  I  fear,  that  in  all  future  times,  as  in 
all  times  past,  when  poor  Jack  fulls  ovorboai'd  in  Madras 
roads,  or  in  Port  Royal  harbour,  he  will  be  liable  to  be 
crunched  betv;een  the  shark's  quadruple  or  quintuple 
rows  of  serrated  teeth,  with  as  merciless  a  spirit  of  enjoy- 
ment as  Jack  repays  the  compliment  withal,  when,  in 
his  turn,  he  catches  his  enemy  on  his  decks.  Certainly, 
I  have  never  seen  the  savage  part  of  our  nature  peep  out 
more  clearly  than  upon  these  occasions,  when  a  whole 
ship's  company,  captain,  officers,  and  young  gentlemen 
inclusive,  shout  in  triumphant  exultation  over  the  body 
of  a  captive  shark,  floundering  in  impotent  rage  on  the 
poop  or  forecastle.  The  capture  always  affords  high  and 
peculiar  sport,  for  it  Is  one  in  which  every  person  on 
board  sympathises,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  takes  a  share. 
Like  a  fox-chase,  it  is  ever  new,  and  draws  within  its 
vortex  every  description  of  person.     The  lunarian,  busy 


taking  distances, 


1  his  sextant  hastily  into  its 


the  computer,  working  out  his  longitude,  shoves  his  books 
on  one  side  ;  the  marine  ofiicer  abandons  liis  eternal 
flute;  the  doctor  starts  from  his  nap;  the  purser  resigns 
the  Complete  Book ;  and  every  man  and  boy,  however 
engaged,  rushes  on  deck  to  see  the  villain  die.  Even  the 
monkey,  if  there  be  one  on  board,  takes  a  vehement  inte- 
rest in  the  whole  progress  of  this  wild  scene.  I  remem- 
ber once  observing  Jacko  running  backwardsand  forwards 
along  the  after  part  of  the  poop  hammock-netting,  grin- 
ning, screaming,  and  chattering  at  such  a  rate,  that,  as 
it  was  nearly  calm,  he  was  heard  all  over  the  decks. 

"  What's  the  matter  wih  you,  Master  Mona  ?"  said 
the  quarter-master  ;  for  the  animal  came  frow  Tcnerifl'c, 
and  preserved  his  Spanish  cognomen.  Jacko  replied  not, 
but  merely  stretching  his  head  over  the  railing,  stared 
with  his  eyes  almost  bursting  from  his  head,  and  by  the 
intensity  of  his  grin  bared  his  teeth  and  gums  nearly 

The  sharp  curved  dorsal  fin  of  a  huge  shark  was  now 
seen,  rising  about  six  inches  above  the  water,  and  cuttino- 
the  glazed  surface  of  the  sea  by  as  fine  a  line  as  if  a 
sickle  had  been  drawn  along. 

"  Messenger  !  run  to  the  cook  for  a  piece  of  pork," 
cried  the  captain,  taking  command  with  as  much  glee 
as  if  it  had  been  an  enemy's  cruiser  he  was  about  to  en- 
gage. 

"  Where's  your  hook,  quarter-master  ?" 

"  Here,  sir,  here  :"  cried  the  fellow,  feeling  the  point, 
and  dcclarmg  it  as  sharp  as  any  lady's  needle,  and  in  the 
next  instant  piercing  witli  it  a  huge  junk  of  rusty  pork, 
weighing  four  or  five  pounds;  for  nothing,  scarcely,  is  too 
large  or  too  high  in  flavour  for  tlic  stomach  of  a  shark. 

The  hook,  whieli  is  as  thick  as  one's  little  finger,  has 
a  curvature  about  as  large  as  that  of  a  man's  hand  when 
lialfclosed,  and  isfrom  six  to  eight  inches  in  length, 
with  a  formidable  barb.  This  fierce  looking  grappling 
iron  IS  furnished  with  three  or  four  feet  of  chain,  a  pre- 
caution which  IS  absolutely  necessary ;  for  a  voracious 
shark  will  sometimes  gobble  the  bait  so  deep  into  his 
stomach,  that  but  for  tlie  chain  he  would  snap  throun-h 
the  rope  by  which  the  hook  is  held,  as  easily  as  if  he 
were  nipping  the  head  off  an  asparagus. 

A  good  strong  line,  generally  the  end  of  the  mizen  top- 
sail-haulyards,  being  made  fast  to  the  chain,  the  bait  is 
cast  into  the  ship's  wake  ;  for  it  is  very  seldom  so  dead 
a  calm  that  a  vessel  has  not  some  small  motion 
througli  the  water.    I  tliirik  I  have  remarked,  that  at 


sea  the  sharks' are  most  apt  to  make  their  appearance 
when  the  ship  is  going  along  at  a  rale  of  somewhat  less 
than  a  mile  an  hour,  a  speed  which  barely  brings  her 
under  command  of  the  rudder,  or  gives  her,  what  is 
lechuically  called,  steerage. way. 

A  shark,  like  a  midshipman,  is  generally  very  hun- 
gry ;  but  in  the  rare  cases,  when  he  is  not  in  good  ap- 
petite, hesails  slowly  up  to  the  bait,  smells  to  it,  and 
gives  it  a  poke  with  his  .shovel-nose,  luriiing  it  over 
and  over.  He  then  edges  off  to  the  riglit  or  left,  as  if 
he  apprehended  mischief,  but  soon  returns  again,  to  en- 
joy the  delicious  haul  goiit,  as  the  sailors  term  the  fla- 
vour of  the  damaged  pork,  of  which  a  piece  is  always 
selected,  if  it  can  be  found. 

While  this  coquelry,  or  shyness,  is  exhibited  by  John 
Shark,  the  whole  afterpart  of  the  ship  is  so  clustered 
with  heads,  that  not  an  inch  of  spare  room  is  to  bo  had 
for  love  or  money.  The  rigging,  the  mizen-top,  and 
even  the  gaff,  out  to  the  very  peak  ;  the  hammock-nct- 
lings  and  the  quarters,  almost  down  to  the  counter,  are 
stuck  over  with  breathless  spectators,  speaking  in  whis- 
pers, if  they  venture  to  speak  at  all,  or  can  find  leisure 
for  any  thing  but  fixing  their  gaze  on  the  monster,  who 
as  yet  is  free  to  roam  the  ocean,  but  who,  they  trust, 
will  soon  be  in  their  power.  I  have  seen  this  go  on  for 
an  hour  together;  after  which  the  shark  has  made  up 
his  mind  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  us,  and  either 
swerved  away  to  windward,  if  there  be  any  breeze  ut 
all,  or  dived  so  deep  that  his  place  could  bo  detected 
only  by  a  faint  touch  or  flash  of  white  many  fatlioms 
down.  The  loss  of  a  Spanish  galleon,  in  chase,  I  am 
persuaded,  could  hardly  cause  more  bitter  regret,  or  cafl 
forth  more  intemperate  expressions  of  anger  and  impa- 
tience, than  the  failure  of  Iiooking  a  shark  is  always 
suro  to  produce  on  board  a  ship  at  sea. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  suppose  the  first  symptom  of  an 
enemy's  flag  coming  down  in  the  fight  was  never  hailed 
with  greater  joy  than  is  felt  by  a  ship's  crew  on  the 
shark  turning  round  to  seize  the  bait.  The  preparatory 
symptoms  of  this  intention  are  so  well  known  to  every 
one  on  board,  that,  the  instant  they  begin  to  appear,  a 
greedy  whisper  of  delight  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth 
among  the  assembled  multilude;  every  eye  is  lighted 
up,  and  such  as  have  not  bronzed  their  cheeks  by  too 
long  exposure  to  sun  and  wind  to  betray  any  change  of 
colour,  may  be  seen  to  alter  their  hue  from  pale  to  red, 
and  back  to  pale  again,  like  the  tints  on  the  sides  of  the 
dying  dolphin. 

It  is  supposed  by  seamen  that  the  shark  must  of  ne- 
cessity turn  on  his  back  before  he  can  bite  any  thing  ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  he  certainly  does  so  turn  him- 
self before  ho  takes  the  bait.  But  this  arises  from  two 
circumstances  ;  one  of  them  accidental,  and  belonging 
to  the  particular  occasion,  the  other  arising  out  of  the 
peculiar  conformation  and  position  of  his  mouth.  When 
a  bait  is  towed  astern  of  a  ship  that  has  any  motion 
through  the  water  at  all,  it  is  necessarily  brought  to  the 
surface,  or  nearly  so.  This,  of  course,  obliges  the  shark 
to  bite  at  it  from  below  ;  and  as  his  mouth  is  jilaced  un- 
der his  chin,  not  over  it,  like  that  of  a  Chiistian,  he 
must  turn  nearly  on  his  back  before  he  can  seize  the 
floating  piece  of  meat  in  which  the  hook  is  concealed. 
Even  if  he  does  not  turn  completely  round,  he  is  forced 
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portion  of  his  white  bellv. 
flashes  on  Ihe  sight  of  tlio 
cry,  or  murmur  of  satisfac 
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Sometimes,  at  the  very  instant  the  bait  Is  cast  over 
the  stern,  the  shark  flies  at  it  with  such  eagerness,  that 
ho  actually  springs  partially  out  of  the  water.  This, 
however,  is  rare.  On  tliese  occasions  he  gorges  the 
bait,  the  hook,  and  a  foot  or  two  of  the  chain,  without 
any  mastication  or  delay,  and  darts  off  with  his  trea- 
cherous prize,  wilh  such  prodigicus  velocity  and  force, 
that  it  makes  the  rope  crack  again  as  soon  as  the  whole 
coil  IS  drawn  out.  Jn  general,  however,  he  goes  more 
leisurely  to  work,  and  seems  rather  '.o  suck  in  the  bait 
than  to  bite  at  it.  Much  dexterity  is  required  in  the 
hand  which  holds  the  line  at  this  moment ;  for  a  bungler 
is  apt  to  be  too  precipilate,  and  to  jerk  away  the  hook 
before  it  has  got  far  enough  down  the  shark's  maw. 
Our  greedy  friend,  indeed,  is  never  disposed  to  relin- 
quish what  may  once  have  p.nsscd  his  formidable  bat- 
teries of  teeth  ;  but  the  hnok,  by  a  premature  tug  of  the 
line,  may  fix  itself  in  a  part  of  the  jaw  so  weak,  that 
it  gives  way  in  the  violent  strusgic  which  always  fol- 
lows.    The  secret  of  the  sport  is,  lo   let  the  voracious 
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give  the  rope  a  violent  pull,  by  which  the  barbed  point, 
quitting  the  edge  of  the  bait,  buries  itself  in  the  coats 
of  the  victim's  throat  or  stomach.  As  the  shark  is  not 
a  personage  to  submit  patiently  to  such  treatment,  it 
will  not  be  well  for  any  one  whose  foot  happens  to  be  ac- 
cidentally on  the  coil  of  the  rope,  for,  when  the  hook  is 
first  fi.xed,  it  spins  out  like  the  log-line  of  a  ship  going 
twelve  knots. 

The  suddenness  of  the  jerk  with  which  the  poor  devil 
is  brought  up,  when  he  has  reached  the  length  of  his 
tether,  oflen  turns  him  quite  over  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Then  commence  the  loud  cheers,  taunts,  and 
other  sounds  of  rage  and  triumph,  so  long  suppressed. 
A  steady  puU  is  insufiicient  to  carry  away  the  line,  but 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  violent  struggles  of  the 
shark,  when  too  speedily  drawn  up,  snaps  either  the  rope 
or  the  hook,  and  so  he  gets  off,  to  digest  the  remainder 
as  he  best  can.  It  is,  accordingly,  held  the  best  practice 
to  play  him  a  little,  with  his  mouth  at  the  surface,  till  he 
becomes  somewhat  exhausted.  During  this  operation, 
one  could  almost  fancy  the  enraged  animal  is  conscious 
of  the  abuse  which  is  flung  down  upon  him ;  for,  as  he 
turns  and  twists  and  flings  himself  about,  his  eye  glares 
upwards  with  a  ferocity  ef  purpose  v;hich  makes  the 
blood  tingle  in  a  swimmer's  veins,  as  he  thinks  of  the 
hour  when  it  may  be  his  turn  to  writhe  under  the  tender 
mercies  of  his  sworn  foe! 

No  sailor,  therefore,  ought  ever  to  think  of  hauling  a 
shark  on  board  merely  by  the  rope  fastened  to  the  hook  ; 
for,  however  impotent  his  struggles  may  generally  be  in 
the  water,  they  are  rarely  unattended  with  risk  when  the 
rogue  is  drawn  half  way  up.  To  prevent  the  line  break 
ing  or  the  hook  snapping,  or  the  jaw  being  torn  away, 
the  device  formerly  described,  of  a  running  bow-line  knot, 
is  always  adopted.  This  noose,  being  slipped  down  the 
rope  and  passed  over  the  monsters  head,  is  made  to  jam 
at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  tail  with  the  body.  When 
this  is  once  fixed,  the  first  act  of  the  piece  is  held  to  be 
complete,  and  the  vanquished  enemy  is  afterwards  easily 
drawn  over  the  taffrail  and  flung  on  the  deck,  to  the  un- 
speakable delight  of  all  hands.  But  although  the  shark 
is  out  of  his  element,  ho  has  by  no  means  lost  his  power 
of  doing  mischief;  and  I  would  advise  no  one  to  come 
within  range  of  the  tail,  or  thrust  his  toes  too  near  the 
animal's  mouth.  The  blow  of  a  tolerably  large-sized 
shark's  tail  might  break  a  man's  leg;  and  I  have  seen  a 
three-inch  hide  tiller-rope  bitten  more  than  half  through, 
full  ten  minutes  after  the  wretch  had  been  dragged  about 
the  quarter-deck,  and  had  made  all  his  victors  keep  at  the 
most  respectful  distance.  I  remember  hearing  the  late 
Dr.  Wollaston,  with  his  wonted  ingenuity,  suggest  a 
method  for  measuring  the  strength  of  a  shark's  bite.  If 
a  smooth  plate  of  lead,  he  thought,  were  thrust  into  the 
fish's  mouth,  the  depth  which  his  teeth  should  pierce  the 
load  would  furnish  a  sort  of  scale  of  the  force  exerted. 

I  need  scarcely  mention,  that  when  a  shark  is  floun- 
dering  about,  the  quarter-deck  becomes  a  scene  of  pretty 
considerable  confusion  ;  and  if  there  be  blood  on  the  oc- 
casion, as  there  generally  is,  from  all  this  rough  usage, 
the  stains  ar'3  not  to  be  got  rid  of  without  a  week's  scrub- 
bing, and  many  a  growl  from  the  captain  of  the  after- 
guard. For  the  time,  however,  all  such  considerations 
are  superseded,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  commander  himself 
takes  an  interest  in  the  sport,  and  he  must  be  rather  a 
spoony  skipper  that  does  not.  If  he  be  indifferent  about 
the  fate  of  the  shark,  it  is  speedily  dragged  forward  to 
the  forecastle,  amidst  the  kicks,  thumps,  and  execrations 
of  the  conquerors,  who  very  soon  terminate  his  miserable 
career  by  stabbing  him  with  their  knives,  boarding  pikes, 
and  tomahawks,  like  so  many  wild  Indians. 

The  first  operation  is  always  to  deprive  him  of  his  tail, 
which  is  seldom  an  easy  matter,  it  not  being  at  all  safe  to 
come  too  near ;  but  some  dexterous  hand,  familiar  with 
the  use  of  the  broad-axe,  watches  for  a  quiet  moment, 
and  at  a- single  blow  severs  it  from  the  body.  He  is  then 
closed  with  by  another,  who  leaps  across  the  prostrate 
foe,  and  with  an  adroit  cut  rips  him  open  from  snout  to 
tail,  and  the  tragedy  is  over,  so  far  as  the  struggles  and 
suft'orings  of  the  principal  actor  are  concerned.  There 
always  follows,  however,  the  most  lively  curiosity  on  the 
part  of  the  sailors  to  learn  what  the  shark  has  got  stow- 
ed  aw^ay  in  his  inside ;  but  they  arc  oflen  disappointed, 
for  the  stomach  is  generally  empty.  I  remember  one 
famous  exception,  indeed,  when  a  very  large  fellow 
was  caught  on  board  the  Alceste,  in  Anjcer  Roads  at 
Java,  when  we  were  proceeding  to  China,  with  the  em- 
bassy under  Lord  Amherst.  A  number  of  ducks  and 
hens  which  had  died  in  the  night,  were  as  usual  thrown 
overboard  in  the  morning,  besides  several  baskets,  and 
many  other  minor  things,  such  as  bundles  of  shavings 
and  bits  of  cordage,  all  which  things  were  found  in  this 
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huge  sea  monster's  inside.  But  what  excited  most  sur- 
prise and  admiration  was  the  hide  of  a  buffalo,  killed 
on  board  that  day  for  the  ship's  company's  dinner.  The 
old  sailor  who  had  cut  open  the  shark  stood  wiUi  a  foot 
on  each  side  and  drew  out  tke  articles  one  by  one  from 
the  huge  cavern  into  which  they  had  been  indiscrimi- 
nately drawn.  When  the  operator  came  at  last  to  the 
buffalo's  skin,  he  held  it  up  before  him  like  a  curtain,  and 
e.tclaimed,  "  There,  my  lads ;  d'ye  see  that !  lie  has 
swallowed  a  buffalo,  but  he  could  not  disgest  the  hide  !" 
I  have  never  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  see  a  man  bit- 
ten by  a  shark  thougli  in  calm  weather,  it  is  usual  to 
allow  the  people  to  swim  about  the  ship.  It  would  seem 
that  they  are  disturbed  by  the  splashing  and  other  noises 
of  so  many  persons,  and  keep  at  a  distance ;  for  although 
Ihey  are  often  observed  swimming  near  the  ship  both 
before  and  alter  the  men  had  been  bathing,  they  very 
rarely  come  near  the  swimmers.  I  remember,  once, 
indeed,  at  Bermuda,  seeing  a  shark  make  a  grab  at  a 
midshipman's  heel,  just  as  he  was  getting  into  the  boat 
alongside.  This  youngster,  who,  with  one  or  two  others, 
had  been  swimming  about  for  an  hour,  was  the  last  of 
the  party  in  the  water.  No  shark  had  been  seen  during 
the  whole  morning  ;  but  just  as  he  was  drawing  his  foot 
into  the  boat,  the  fish  darted  from  the  bottom.  Fortunately 
for  my  old  messmate,  there  was  no  time  for  the  shark  to 
make  the  half  turn  of  the  body  necessary  to  bring  his 
mouth  to  bear  ;  and  thus  my  friend  escaped,  by  half  an 
inch,  a  fate  wliieli,  besides  its  making  one  shudder  to 
think  of,  would  have  deprived  the  .service  of  an  active 
young  officer,  now  deservedly  in  the  higher  ranks  of  bis 
profession. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

CROSSING  THE  LINE — .i  KAN  GVERCOARD  I 

The  Strange  and  almost  savage  ceremonies  used  at  sea 
on  crossing  the  equator  have  been  so  often  described,  that 
a  voyager,  at  this  time  of  day,  may  be  well  excused  for 
omitting  in  his  narrative  any  minute  account  of  such 
wild  proceedings. 

If  the  circumstances  which  a  traveller  falls  in  with 
abroad  happen  to  be  essentially  curious  in  themselves,  or 
if  they  he  characteristic  of  any  particular  set  of  men  or 
stage  of  manners,  it  does  not  seem  to  matter  where  the 
scenes  arc  laid,  nor  how  oflcn  they  have  been  described. 
Perhaps  it  may  even  prove,  that  when  things  are  possess- 
ed of  much  intrinsic  interest,  the  very  multiplicity  of 
previous  descriptions  will  ratlier  help  than  stand  in  the 
way  of  subsequent  accounts,  provided  these  be  written 
witli  a  degree  of  skill  worthy  of  the  subject.  If,  indeed, 
such  things,  no  matter  how  well  known  to  us,  can  once 
more  be  brought  home,  as  it  is  well  called,  to  the  feeling 
and  understanding  of  the  reader,  by  some  of  those  graphic 
touches  which  are  not  the  result  of  chance,  but  whicli 
true  artists  alone  can  command,  and  if  the  subject  he  hat 
got  hold  of  be  good  in  itself,  it  will  generally  be  all  the 
better  for  the  last  writer  that  it  should  have  been  marred 
by  previous  daubers.  We  may  even,  I  think,  go  furtli 
and  assert,  that  in  tlie  case  supposed,  it  will  be  in  favour 
of  the  writer  who  knows  what  he  is  about,  that  his  topi 
should  have  been  not  only  repeatedly  but  well  treated  by 
previous  authors.  Who  can  doubt,  for  instance,  that  the 
Diary  of  an  Invalid  owes  its  chief  interest  to  the  hackney. 
ed  nature  of  the  topic?  We  are  enchanted  to  recognise 
incidents  and  scenes  the  most  familiar  to  our  thoughts 
trimmed  up  for  fresh  inspection  by  a  scholar  and  a 
tlcman,  who  to  much  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  of 
the  world  generally,  superadds  a  rare  felicity  of  exp 
sion,  and  the  happy  luiack  of  giving  new  interest  tc 
he  touches,  especially  to  those  things  witli  which  we 
already  most  familiarly  acquainted. 

On  the  same  grounds,  if  a  man  of  genius,  minute  and 
varied  local  information,  and  correct  taste,  were  to  wrii 
a  book,  and  call  it  "  London,"  it  would  assuredly  outru 
in  freshness  of  interest,  in  the  opinion  even  of  the  Londoi 
crs  themselves,  all  other  books  of  travels.     Whatevi 
talents,  in  short,  an  author  may  possess,  tlieir  most  toucl 
ing  and  popular  exercise  will  generally  be  found  to  1 
in  those  departments  with  which  his  readers  are  mo 
femiliar.     When  Taglioni  descends  from  her  pirouette 
and  dances  the   Minuet  de  la  Cour  or  the  Gavotte,  . 
Paganini  leaves  off  his  miracles  of  sound,  and  plays  son 
simple  air  which  is  well  known  to  every  one,  we  feel,  n 
indeed  the  same  astonishment  as  before,  but  ten  tim 
more   real  pleasure.     Thus,  too,  such  a  novel  as  Pride 
and  Prejudice  probably  derives  its  greatest  charm  from 
the  characters  and  incidents  being  such  as  we  are  already 
well  acquanted  with,  either  from  pei-sonal  observation,  or 
frocn  a  thousand  previous  descriptions. 

iVIany  writers,  however,  fall  into  the  mistake  of  iniagin- 


g  that  every  thing  will  bear  this  degree  of  handling, 
id  forget  that,  while  the  ductility  of  fine  gold  is  almost 
finite,  every  otiicr  metal  has  its  limit.     This  analogy 
ill  hold  in  all  the  fine  arts,  and  perhaps  in  none  more 
an  in  the  art  of  composition,  whether  in  prose  or  verse. 
When  will  the  poets  exhaust  tlie  good  old  topics  of  love 
nd  beauty?  or  painters  fail  to  discover,  in  mountain 
eencry,  and  in  the  sunsets  of  summer,  varieties  of  tints, 
nd  lights,  and  shades  far  beyond  all  their  power  of 
olouring  ?    On  the  other  hand,  has  not  Uie  whole  strength 
if  one  celebrated  school  of  painting  been  unequal  to  im- 
part true  interest  and  what  has  "been  termed  graceful 
pleasure  to  vulgar  images?     Has  not  even  the  mighty 
Childe  Harold  compelled  us   to  withdraw  much  of  our 
respect  for  his  genius  by  seeking  to  describe  what  is 
sentially  vicious  and  degrading? 

It  is  on  this  account,  I  suspect  (to  go  from  great  things 
small),  that  no  author,  cvcept  perhaps  one,  whom  I 
ve  ever  had  the  fortune  to  meet  with,  has  contrived  to 
part  the  smallest  degree  of  genuine  interest  to  those 
surd  scenes  which  take  place  onboard  ship  when  cross- 
the  line.  The  whole  affair,  indeed,  is  preposterous  in 
conception  ;  and,  I  must  say,  rather  brutal  in  it.s.exe- 
tion.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  I  have  not 
ly  permitted  it  to  go  on  in  ships  which  I  commanded, 
t  have  even  encouraged  it,  and  set  it  a-going  when  the 
;n  themselves  were  in  doubt.  Its  evil  is  transient,  if 
any  evil  there  be  ;  while  it  certainly  affords  Jack  a  topic 
month  beforehand,  and  a  fortnight  afterwards ;  and 
ordered  ,as  to  keep  its  monstrosities  within  the  limits 
of  strict  discipline  (which  is  easy  enough),  it  may  even 
nadc  to  add  to  the  authority  of  the  officers,  instead 
:cakening  their  influence. 

am  hardly  classic  enough  to  compare  these  equatorial 
ring  matches,  as  tliey  arc  called,  with  the  Saturnalia 
tome  ;  but  I  know  that  some  crews  are  most  impro- 
perly permitted  by  the  captain,  even  in  ships  of  war,  to 
take  great  liberties  witli  the  officers.     So  far,  indeed,  had 
grown  into  a  custom,  that  I  can   perfectly  well  re- 
iber  the  time  when  such  license  was  regarded  almost 
right  by  the  sailors.     In  many  merchant  vessels, 
even  in  some  regular  East  India  ship.=,  it  is  still,  I 
believe,  more  or  less  so  considered  ;   but  I  should  hope 
that  in  no  ship  of  war  having  the  smallest  pretensions  to 
good  order,  would  any  such  doctrine  be  now  maintained  ; 
1,  as  it  sometimes  is,  by  one  party,  would  it 
itly  and  peremptorily  denied.     There  is  pcr- 
dvantage  in  making  naval  seamen  feel  that 
they  are  living  under  a  very  different  regime  from  what 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  in  the  merchant  service 
and  if,  in  the  wildest  stage: 
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passenger.  And  if  it  so  chances  (I  say  chances)  that 
my  one  of  the  "  commissioned  knobs"  of  the  ship  shall 
:ome  in  the  way  of  these  explosions,  it  is  served 
rat  to  him  like  a  thunder-storm—"  all  accidentally,"  of 
jourso.  Well ;  what  is  he  to  do  ?  He  feels  that  he  has 
ndiscreetly  trusted  himself  too  far  ;  and  even  if  he  has 
lot  actually  passed  the  prescribed  line,  still  he  was  much 
too  near  it,  and  the  offence  is  perhaps  unintentional.  At 
■cuts,  it  is  of  too  trifling  a  nature ;  and,  under  the 
iar  cireumslances  of  the  moment,  to  make  a  com- 
plaint to  the  captain  would  be  ridiculous.  Having,  Iherc- 
"  -e,  got  his  jacket  well  wet,  and  seeing  the  ready  nieana 

revenging  himself  in  kind,  he  snatches  up  a  bucket, 

d,  forgetting  his  dignity,  hurls  the  contents  in  tlie  face 
of  the  mid  who  had  given  him  a  sousing  but  two  seconds 
'    fore!      From  that  moment  his  commission  goes  for 

thing,  and  he  becomes,  for  the  time  being,  one  of  the 
biggest  Billy-hoys  amongst  Ihcm.     The  captain,  observ- 

g  him   in  this  mess,  shrugs  his  shoulders,  walks  aft, 

uttering,  "  It's  all  your  own  fault,  Mr.  Haillop !  you've 
put  yourself  amongst  these  mad  youtikcrs;  see  how 
they'll  handle  you !" 

Nothing,  I  confess,  now  looks  to  me  more  completely 
at  of  character  wiUi  our  well-starched  discipline  Uian  a 
staid  lieutenant"  romping  about  the  booms,  skulling 
up  the  rigging,  blowing  the  grampus,  and  having  it 
' '  n  upon  him  by  a  parcel  of  rattle-pated  reefers.  But 
ncmbcr  well  in  the  Volage  being  myself  so  gradual- 
ly seduced  by  this  animating  spectacle  of  fun,  that,  be- 
fore I  knew  where  I  was,  I  had  crossed  tlie  rope  laid  on 
the  deck  as  a  boundary  between  order  and  disorder,  and 
cceived  a  bucket  of  cold  water  in  each  car,  while  the 
pout  of  a  fire-engine,  at  the  distance  of  two  feet,  was 
playing  full  in  my  eyes.     On  turning  my  head  round  to 

:ape  these   cataracts,  and  to  draw  breath,  a  tar-brush 

IS  rammed  half-way  down  my  throat ! 

Far  different  was  the   scene,  and  very  different,  of 

ursc,  my  deportnienl,  four  or  five  years  afterwards  on 
the  same  spot,  when,  instead  of  being  the  junior  lieu- 
tenant, I  was  the  great  gun  of  all,  the  mighty  master- 
knob  of  the  whole  party — (hat  is  to  say,  the  captain 
himself.  I  was  then  in  command  of  the  Lyra,  a  ten-gun 
sloop-of-war;  and  after  tlie  shaving  operations  were 
over,  and  all  things  put  once  more  in  order,  I  went  on 
board   the   Alccste  frigate  to  dine  with  my  excellent 
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when  they  are  grating  the  skii 
faces,  sousing  the  unfortunate  novices  in  tubs  o 
r,  and  kicking  up  the  most  Cherokee  sort  of 
they  can  still  be  made  to  respect  the  authority  even  of 
the  littlest  boy  on  board  who  wears  a  uniform,  they  will 
ertainly  be  less  likely  to  depart  from  established  usage 
t  other  seasons,  when  not  so  excited. 

In  a  well-regulated  ship,  within  one  hour  from  the 
ime  when  these  scenes  of  riot  are  at  their  height,  order 
i  restored,  tlie  decks  are  washed  and  swabbed  up,  the 
ret  things  are  hung  on  the  clothes'  lines  between  tlie 
nasts  to  dry,'and  the  men,  dressed  in  clean  trowsers  and 
uek  frocks,  are  assembled  at  their  guns  for  muster,  as 
oberly  and  sedately  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  dis- 
onipose  the  decorous  propriety  of  the  ship's  discipline. 
The  middies,  in  like  manner,  may  safely  be  allowed  to 
have  their  own  share  of  this  rough  fun,  provided  they 
keep  as  clear  of  their  immediate  superiors  as  the  ship's 
company  keep  clear  of  the  young  gentlemen.  And  I 
must  do  the  population  of  the  cockpit  the  justice  to  say, 
that  when  they  fairly  set  about  it,  maugre  their  gentle- 
manlike  habits,  aristocratical  spriukhngs,  and  the  inarch 
of  intellect  to  boot,  they  do  contrive  to  come  pretty  near 
to  the  honest  folks  before  the  mast  in  the  article  of  in- 
genious ferocity.  The  captain  of  course,  and,  generally 
speaking,  all  the  officers,  keep  quite  aloof,  pocketing  u]' 
tlicir  dignity  with  vast  care,  and  ready,  at  a  moment's 
warning,  to  repress  any  undue  familiarity.  As  thing; 
proceed,  however,  one  or  two  of  the  officers  may  possibly 
become  so  much  interested  in  the  skylarking  scenes  going 
forward,  as  to  approach  a  little  too  ncaT,and  laugl  ■"  ' 
too  loud,  consistently  with  the  preservation  of  the  dignity 
of  which  they  were  so  uncommonly  chary  at  first  start- 
ing. It  cannot  be  expected,  and  indeed  is  not  required, 
that  the  chief  actors  in  these  wild  gambols,  stripped  to 
the  buff,  and  shying  buckets  of  water  at  one  another, 
should  be  confined  within  very  narrow  limits  in  their 
g.amc.  Aecordingl}',  some  momit  the  ringing  to  shower 
down  their  cascades,  while  others  squirt" tlie  fire  engine 
from  unseen  corners  upon  the  head  of  the  unsuspecting 
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the  ambassador  to  China, 
rd,  and  in  great  glee  with  the  sight  of  what 
nacted  before  him  ;  for  although,  as  I  have 
always  said,  these  scenes  are  not  of  a  nature  to  bear 
agreeable  description,  they  certainly  are  amusing 
enough  to  sec — for  once. 

We  soon  sat  down  to  dinner ;  and  there  was,  of  course, 
agreatdealofaiiiu.=enient  in  telling  the  anecdotes  of 
the  day,  and  describing  Father  Neptune's  strange  as- 
pect, and  his  still  stranger  looking  family  and  attend- 
ants. I  ventured  to  back  one  of  my  figures  against  all 
or  any  of  theirs,  if  not  for  monstrosity,  at  least  for  in. 
lercst  of  anctlior  kind.  Our  dripping  Neptune  in  the 
Lyra  was  accompanied,  as  usual,  by  a  huge  she  monster, 
representing  Amphitrite,  being  no  other  than  one  of  the 
boatswain's  mates  dressed  up  with  the  main-hatchway 
tarpaulin  for  a  cloak,  the  jolly-boat's  mizen  for  a  petti- 
coat, while  two  half  wet  swabs  furnished  her  lubberly 
bead  with  ringlets.  By  her  side  sat  a  youth,  her  only 
son  Triton,  a  morsel  of  submarine  domestic  history  as- 
certained by  reference  previously  made  to  Lcmpriere's 
Dictionary.  This  poor  little  fellow  was  a  great  pet 
amongst  the  crew  ot  the  brig,  and  was  indeed  suspected 
to  be  entitled  by  birth  to  a  rank  above  his  present  sta- 
tion—so gentle  and  gentlemanlike  he  always  appeared. 
Even  on  this  occasion,  when  disfigured  by  paint,  pitch, 
and  tar,  copiously  daubed  over  his  delicate  person  to 
render  him  fit  company  for  bis  papa  old  Neptune,  he 
still  looked  as  if  his  ill-favoured  parents  had  stolen  him, 
and  were  trying  in  vain  to  disguise  their  roguery  by 
r  gging  him  up'  in  their  own  gipsy  apparel. 

It  was  very  nearly  dark  when  I  rowed  back  to  the 
Lyra,  which  had  been  hanging  for  the  last  half  hour  on 
the  frigate's  weather  quarter,  at  the  distance  of  a  cable's 
length,  watching  for  my  return.  The  wind  was  so 
light,  and  llie  brig  so  close,  that  no  signal  was  made  to 
heave  to;  indeed  I  had  scarcely  rowed  under  the  Al- 
ceste's  stern,  on  my  way  back,  before  it  was  necessary 
to  call  out,  "  In  bow !"  The  rattle  of  the  oar  on  the 
thwarts  gave  the  earliest  notice  of  my  approach  to  the 
people  on  board  the  liltle  vessel,  and  I  could  hear  the 
first  lieutenant  exclaim  in  haste,  ••  Attend  the  side- 
Where  are  the  side's-men  ?" 

Scarcely  had  these  words  been  spoken,  when  T  heard 
a  splash  in  the  water,  followed  by  a  faint  cry  of  distress 
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and  despair.  In  the  next  instant  the  brig  was  hove 
about,  and  the  stern  boat  lowered  down,  accompaniec 
by  all  the  hurried  sym|itonis  ol"  a  man  having  faller 
overboard.  I  made  tlic  people  in  the  boat  tug  at  Iheij 
oars  towards  the  spot ;  but  though  we  pulled  over  and 
over  the  sliip's  wake  twenty  limes,  the  water  was  every 
where  unruffled  and  unmarked  by  any  speek.  At  lengtli 
1  rowed  on  board,  turned  the  hands  up  to  muster,  U 
ascertain  who  was  gone,  and  found  all  present  but  oui 
poor  little  Triton  !  It  appeared  that  the  lad,  who  was 
one  of  the  side's  men,  fatigued  with  the  day's  amuse- 
mcnl,  had  stretched  himself  in  the  fore-part  of  the  quar- 
ter-deck hammock-netting  and  gone  to  sleep.  The 
sharp  voice'of  the  ofBeec,  on  seeing  the  gig  almost  along- 
side, had  roused  the  unhappy  boy  loo  suddenly  ;  he  quilt 
forgot  where  he  was,  and,  instead  of  jumping  in-board. 
plunged  into  the  sea  never  to  rise  again  ! 

There  are  few  accidents  more  frequent  at  sea  than 
that  of  a  man  falling  overboard  ;  and  yet,  strange  to 
say,  whenever  it  happens,  it  takes  every  one  as  com- 
pletely by  surprise  as  if  such  a  thing  had  never  occurred 
before.  What  is  still  more  unaccountable,  and,  1  must 
say,  altogether  inexcusable,  is  the  fact  of  such  an  inci- 
dent invariably  exciting  a  certain  degree  of  confusion, 
even  in  well-regulated  ships.  If  this  evil  be  remediable, 
it  is  really  very  curious  that  such  a  reproach  should  be 
allowed  to  eonlinue,  in  the  midst  of  a  system  of  disci- 
pline so  exact  as  that  of  the  navy,  in  which  almost 
every  other  conlingeney  is  foreseen  and  carefully  pro- 
vided for;  and  it  is  highly  reprehensible,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  because  it  leads  to  the  unnecessary  loss  o( 
many  live.s.  If  the  slate  of  eonrusion,  doubt,  and 
alarm,  which  generally  lakes  place,  especially  at  night 
when  a  man  fails  overboard,  were  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  accident,  we  should  merely  lament  as  it 
an  additional  source  of  regret,  and  only  consider  a  sea 
life  still  more  dangerous  than  it  is  generally  reckoned  It 
be.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  there  seems  to  be  nt 
technical  and  inevitable  necessity  whatever  for  the  oc- 
currence of  this  disorder;  and  if  the  remedy  be  quite 
within  the  reach  of  ordinary  discipline,  it  can  hardly 
be  denied,  I  should  conceive,  that  an  officer 
gleets  to  make  such  application  of  the  inea 
power,  has  the  life  of  any  man  to  answer  for,  who  falls 
oveiboard  and  is  drowned  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  his  loss  car 
be  traced  less  to  the  accident  itself  than  to  the  want  ol 
some  previously  established  and  systematic  arrangement 
suited  to  the  peculiarities  of  an  occurrence  of  such  fre- 
quency. 

ARer  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  exact  nature  of  a 
man-of-war's  discipline,  and  the  degree  of  fure-'^ighl. 
preparation,  and  habils  of  resource,  which  enable  otHceri- 
to  act  promptly  and  vigorously  in  the  midst  of  dillicul- 
ties,  it  is  truly  wonderful  to  see  men  of  experience  so 
completely  at  a  loss  as  the  oldest  officers  sometimes  are- 
wlien  the  cry  is  given  that  a  man  is  ovtrboard.  1  have 
beheld  brave  and  skilful  men,  who  could  face,  unmoved. 
any  other  sort  of  danger,  stand  quite  aghast  on  such  oc- 
casions, and  seem  lo  lose  all  tljeir  facuiiies  just  at  the 
moment  of  greatest  need.  But  although  it  be  difficult 
to  explain  this,  it  is  quite  easy  to  undeisland  how  the 
ship's  company  should  be  thrown  into  confusion  at  such 
moments,  if  their  officers  are  at  a  loss.  Whenever  I 
have  witnessed  the  tumultuous  rush  of  the  people  fiom 
bolow,  their  eagerness  to  crowd  info  the  boats,  and  ihe 
reckless  devotion  will,  which  they  fling  Ihejuselves  into 
the  water  to  siive  their  companions,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  it  was  no  small  disgrace  to  us,  to  whose 
hands  the  whole  arrangements  of  discipline  are  confided, 
that  we  had  not  yet  fallen  upon  any  method  of  availing 
ourselves  to  good  purpose  of  so  much  generous  activity' 
Sailors  are  men  of  rough  habits,  but  their  feelings  are 
not  by  any  means  so  coarse;  and  if  they  possess  little 
prudence  or  worldly  eonsideration,  they  are  likewise 
very  free  from  selfishness;  generally  speaking,  too,  thev 
are  much  attached  to  one  another,  and  will  make  grea'i 
sacrifices  to  their  messmates  or  shipmates  when  oppor- 
tmiilies  occur.  A  very  hltle  address  on  the  part  of  the 
officers,  as  1  have  before  hinted,  will  secure  an  extension 
ofthese  kindly  sentiments  to  Ihe  quarter-deck.  Sul 
what  I  wan  alludmg  to  just  now  was  the  cordiality  of 
the  friendships  which  spring  up  between  Ihe  sailors 
themselves,  ivlio,  it  must  be  recollected,  have  no  olher 
society,  and  all,  or  ahnost  all,  whoso  ordinary  social 
ties  have  been  broken  across  either  by  the  chances  of 
war,  or  by  the  stern  decrees  which,  1  fear,  will  always 
render  impressment  absolutely  unavoidable,  or  by  the 
very  nature  of  their  roving  and  desultory  life,  which 
earnes  them  they  roully  know  not  where,  and  care  no. 


FRAGMENT.S  OF  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVEL,S. 

I  remember  once,  when  cruising  off  Terceira  in  tht 
Endymion,  that  a  man  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned 
.\fier  the  usual  confusion,  and  long  search  in  vain,  the 
boats  were  hoisted  up,  and  the  hands  called  to  make 
sail.  I  was  officer  of  the  forecastle,  and  on  looking 
about  to  see  if  all  the  men  were  at  their  station 
one  of  the  foretop-men.  Just  at  that  moment  I  observed 
-some  one  curled  up,  and  apparently  hiding  himself 
under  the  bow  of  the  barge,  bttween  the  bojt  and  the 
booms.  "Hillol"  I  said,  "who  ate  you?  What  are 
you  doing  here,  you  skulker  ?  Why  are  you  not  at  you 
station  ?" 

"Iain  not  skulking,  sir,"  said  the  poor  fellow,  thi 
furrows  in  whose  bronzed  and  weather  beaten  cheel 
were  running  down  with  tears.  The  man  we  had  just 
lost  had  been  his  messmate  and  friend,  he  told 
ten  years.  I  begged  his  pardon,  in  full  sincerity,  for 
having  used  such  harsh  words  to  him  at  such 
and  bid  him  go  below  to  his  berth  for  the  rest  of  the 
day 

"  Never  mind,  sir,  never  mind,"  said  the  kind-hearted 
seaman,  "it  can't  be  hel[>ed.  You  meant  no  harm,  sir, 
I  am  as  well  on  deck  as  below.  Bill's  gone,  sir,  but  1 
must  do  my  duty." 

So  saying,  he  drew  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket  twice  or 
thrice  across  his  eyes,  and  mustering  his  grief  within 
his  breast,  walked  to  his  station  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 

In  the  same  ship,  and  nearly  about  the  same  time, 
the  people  weie  bathing  alongside  in  a  calm  at  sea.  It 
is  customary  on  such  occasions  to  spread  a  studding 
sail  on  the  water,  by  means  of  lines  from  the  fore  and 
main  yard-arms,  for  the  use  of  those  who  either  cannot 
swim,  or  who  are  not  expert  in  this  art,  so  very  import 
anl  lo  all  sea-faring  people.  Haifa  dozen  of  the  ship'; 
boys,  youngsters  sent  on  board  by  that  admirable  and 
most  patriotic  of  naval  institutions  the  Marine  Society, 
were  floundering  about  in  the  sail,  and  sometimes  even 
venturing  beyond  the  leech  rope.  One  of  the  least  of 
the.se  urchins,  but  not  the  least  courageous  of  thcii 
number,  when  launted  by  his  more  skilful  eompanioni 
with  being  afraid,  struck  out  boldly  beyond  the  pre 
scribed  bounds.  He  had  not  gone  much  further  that 
his  own  length,  however,  along  the  surface  ofthe  fathom 
less  sea,  when  his  heart  failed  him,  poor  little  man  !  am 
along  with  his  confidence  away  also  went  his  power  of 
keeping  his  head  above  water.  So  down  he  sank  rapidly 
lo  the  speechless  horror  of  the  other  boys,  who,  of  course 
could  lend  the  drowning  child  no  help. 

The   captain  of  the    forecastle,  a  tall,  fine-looking, 
harda-weather  fellow,  was  standing  on  the  shank  ofthe 
sheet-anchor  with  his  arms  across,  and   his   well  var- 
nished canvass  hat  drawn  so  much  over  his  eyes  that  it 
was  difficult  to  tell  whether  he  was  awake,  or  merely 
dozing  in  the  sun,  as  he  leaned  his  back   against  the 
forelopniast  back-stay.      The   seaman,  however,  had 
been    attentively    watching   the  young   parly   all    ll 
lime,  and  rather  fearing  that  mischief  might  ensue  fro 
tlieir  rashness,  he  had  grunted  out  a  warning  In  the 
from  lime  to  lime,  to  which  they  paid  no  sort  of  atte 
lion.     At  last  he  desisted, saying  that  they  might  droB 
ihomselves  if  they  had  a  mind,  for  never  a  bit  would  I 
help  them  ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  sinking  figure  of  the 
adventurous  little  boy  catch  his  eye,  than,  diver-fashi 
e  joined  the  palmsofhis  hands  over  his  head,  inverted 
is  position   in  one  instant,  and   urging  himself 

-■'•---    lotion  by  a  smart  push  with  his  feet  agains 


ch9r,  shot  head  foremost  into  the  wr 
i  iSiink  so  rapidly  that  he  was  at   lei 


pool 


east  a  couple  of 
falhoms  under  the  surface  before  he  was  arrested  by  the 
grip  of  the  sailor,  who  soon  rose  again,  bearing  the  be- 
wildered boy  in  his  hand,  and,  calling  to  the  other 
youngsters  to  take  belter  care  of  their  companion, 
chucked  him  right  into  the  belly  ofthe  sail  in  the  midst 
ofthe  parly.  Ihe  foresheel  was  hanging  in  the  calm, 
arly  into  the  waler,  and  by  it  the  dripping  seaman 
scrambled  up  again  to  his  old  birth  on  the  anchor,  shook 
himself  like  a  great  Newfoundland  dog,  and  then,  jump- 
ig  on  the  deck,  proceeded  across  the  forecastle  to  shift 
imself. 

At  the  top  of  the  ladder  he  was  stopped  by  the  ma- 
ne officer,  who  had  witnessed  the  whole  transaction,  as 
he  sat  across  the  gang-way  hammocks,  watching  the 
trymg  to  get  his  own  consent  lo  undergo 
the  labour  of  undressingand  dressmg.  Said  the  soldier 
to  the  sailor,  "  That  was  very  well  done  of  you,  my 
man,  and  light  well  deserves  a  glass  of  grog.  Say  so 
to  the  gun-room  steward  as  you  pass ;  and  loll  him  it  is 
my  ciders  to  fill  you  out  a  stiff" norwester." 

The   boldicr's   olibr   was    kindly    meant,   but   rather 


clumsily  timed,  at  least  so  thought  Jack:  for  though  ho 
inclined  his  head  in  acknowledgment  of  the  attention, 
and  instinctively  touched  his  hat,  when  spoken  !o  by  an 
officer,  he  made  no  reply  till  out  of  the  marine's  hear- 
ing, when  he  laughed,  or  rather  chuckled  out  to  the 
people  near  him,  "  Does  the  good  gentleman  suppose  I'll 
take  a  glass  of  grog  for  saviiig  a  boy's  life  ?" 

It  is  surely  very  odd  that  there  should  ever  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  sailor  who  cannot  swim.  And  it  is  still 
more  marvellous  that  there  should  be  found  people  who 
actually  mantain  that  a  sailor  who  cannot  swim  has  a 
better  chance  than  one  who  can.  This  is  really  a  para- 
dox so  outrageous,  that,  on  writing  it  down,  I  feel  al- 
most humiliated  to  think  how  often  I  have  heard  it 
maintained  by  officers  in  whose  hands  the  eounlry  has 
entrusted  many  valuable  lives.  This  strange  doctrine, 
as  may  well  be  supposed,  derives  but  slender  support 
from  any  well  established  facts.  It  is  merely  asserted 
that,  on  some  occasions  of  shipwreck,  the  boldest  swim- 
mers have  been  lost  in  trying  to  reach  the  shore,  when 
they  might  have  been  saved  had  they  stayed  by  the 
ship.  Tills  may  be  true  enough  in  particular  cases,  and 
yet  the  general  position  grounded  upon  it  utterly  ab- 
surd. The  most  skilful  horsemen  sometimes  break  their 
necks,  but  this  is  hardly  adduced  as  an  argument 
against  learning  to  ride. 

Without,  however,  discussing  such  nonsensical  points, 
it  cannot  surely  be  denied  by  any  rational  person,  that 
the  art  of  swimming  must  be  of  great   value  to  every 


man  who  I 


vho 


1  be  upset  in  a  boat, 
but  for  this  port 


»ny 


to  be  placed  in  siluatioi 
might  perish  of  want 

porlant  still,  he  might  be  unable  to  save  others  from 
such  a   fate.      Obvious  though  all   this   be,   but   little 
pains  are  generally  taken  by  captains  to  see  that  their 
people  learn  to  swim.     I  suppose  there  is  not  an  officer 
in  the  service,  certainly  not  one   who  has  reached  the 
rank  just  named,  who  has  not  seen  many  men  drowned, 
solely  from  not  being  able  lo   swim;    that  is,  because 
they  had  not  learned  a  very  simple  art,  of  which,  under 
his  official  injunctions,  and  aided  by  due  encouragement, 
they  might  readily   have  acquired  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge.    My  own  conscience,  I  am  much  ashamed  to  say, 
is  not  quite  clear  on   this  score,  whatever  that  of  iny 
brother  officers  may  be  ;  and   certainly,  when   I   again 
take  the  command  of  a  ship,  I  shall  use  every  exertion, 
and  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity,  at  sea  or   in 
harbour,  to  eneoui age  the  men  and  officers  to  acquire 
this   invaluable  accomplishment.     Would  it  be  unrea- 
sonable to  refuse  the  rating  of  A.  B.  (able  seaman)  on 
the  ship's  books   lo  any  man  v,iho  could  not  swim  ?     If 
it  he  our  duly  to  ascertain  that  a  sailor  can  "  hand,  rec.f, 
and  steer,"  before  we  place  against  his  name  these  mys- 
tical letters,  might  we  not  well  superadd,  as  a  qualifica- 
tion, that  he  should  also  be  able  to  keep  his  head  above 
water,  in  the  event  of  falling  overboard,  or  that  he  should 
have  it  in  his  power  to  save  another's  life,  if  required  lo 
leap  into  the  sea  for  that  purpose  by   the  orders  of  his 
superior?   At  present,  in  such  an  emergency,  an  officer 
has  to  ask  amonifst  a  dozen  persons,  "  Which  of  you 
in  swim  ?  '  instead  of  saying  to  the  one  nearest  him, 
.Tump  overboard  aft-T  that  man  who  is  sinking  !" 
This,  then,  seems  the  first  material  step   in  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  improved  system  of  that  branch  of  sea. 
iiship  which   relates    lo    picking  up    men    who   fall 
rboard.     I  call  it  the  first  step,  because  it  will  obvi- 
,ly  have  a  direct  tendency  to  lessen  the   horror  antl 
rni  which  such  an  accident  must  ever   excite,   and 
ich  nothing  can  ever  quite   remove,  even  were   that 
desirable.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  highly 
excited  feelings  always  stand  in  the  way  of  exact  disci- 
"ne,  and  especially  of  that   prompt,   hearty,  and    tlio- 
ighly  confiding  obedience  to  the  officer  under  whoso 
lers  we  aie  serving.     Such  obedience  is  necessary  on 
this  occasion,  above  all  others,  (except,  perhaps  that  of 
p  being  on  fire),  and   is  essentially  required,  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  in  view. 

Diflferent  officers  will,  of  course,  devise  diflTerent  plans 
for  the  accomplishment  ofthe  same  end.     But  I  should 
peel  all  reflecting   persons  to  agree   in   one  or   two 
inls  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  following  : — that  every 
icer,  man,  and  boy  on  board  should  be  perfectly  aware 
beforehand  of  what  his  particular  duty  is  when  the  alarm 
of  a  man  being  overboard  is  given; — that   he   should 
know  precisely  not  only    where  to  go,  but  what  to  do, 
when  he  reaches  his  station  ; — and,  above  all,  that  he 
should  not  presume  to  exceed  the' measure   of  his  ap- 
pointed duty,  unless  expressly  ordered  by  his  superior. 
Every  one  who  has  been  exposed  to  the  misery  of  seeing 


a  man  fall  overboard  nmst   ron 
greale:fl  difficulty  was  lo  keep 


liber  that  by  far  Ihe 
iple  back,  there  bein^ 
nlways  ten  limes  as  many  persons  as  are  requireil,  not 
only  ready,  but  eager  to  place  tiiemselves  in  the  situa- 
tions of  greatest  risk.  In  executing  the  duties  of  a 
ship-ot-war,  there  should  never  be  any  volunteering  al- 
lowed, either  on  this,  or  on  any  other  occasion.  Every 
man  ought  to  have  a  specific  duly,  or  a  set  of  duties  to 
perform  at  all  times.  But  thefe  duties,  in  the  case  of  a 
man  falling  overboard,  must,  of  course,  vary  with  the 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  with  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  starboard  or  the  larboard  watch  on  deck,  with 
the  weather  being  fine  or  tempestuous,  or  with  the 
course  the  ship  is  steering  relatively  to  the  wind,  the 
quantity  of  sail,  and  so  on.  All  these  varieties,  there- 
fore, ought,  as  far  as  possible,  lo  be  the  subject  of  dis- 
tinct and  repeated  explanation.  That  is  to  say,  the 
crew  of  every  ship  should  be  exercised  or  drilled,  if  not 
as  frequently,  at  least  as  specifically,  iu  the  methods  of 
picking  up  a  man,  as  they  are  trained  in  the  exercise  ol 
the  great  guns  and  small  arms,  or   in  that  of  reefing 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  as  laying  down 
any  scale  of  comparison  between  the  importance  of  these 
different  exercises ;  but  I  feel  well  assured  that  every 
experienced  officer  will  agree  with  me,  that  by  no  other 
method  except  carefully  stationing  the  men,  and  now 
and  then  practising  them  at  those  stations,  can  we  ever 
hope  to  prevent  the  disgraceful  confusion  and  noise 
which  at  present  almost  always  take  place  when  a 
falls  overboard.  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed exercise,  the  people  should  never  be  taken  by 
prise,  or  cheated  into  the  belief  that  a  man  really  has 
fallen  into  the  water ;  for  the  feelings  which  such 
incident  excites  are  not  of  a  description  to  be  trifled 
with.  Notice,  indeed,  should  be  formally  given  that  n( 
fulse  alarm  will  ever  be  sounded  ;  but  when  it  is  deter 
mined  to  go  through  the  .mancEuvre  in  question,  intima 
tion  may  usefully  be  circulated  beforehand,  that  at  euch 
and  such  hours  it  will  be  practised,  or  a  peculiar  pipe 
by  the  boatswain  might  prepare  the  people  for  the 
tion.  When  all  was  ready,  something  might  be  dropped 
overboard  on  purpose,  and  the  exercise  would  then 
mence.  At  first,  there  would  probably  be  no  small  de- 
gree of  confusion  and  loss  of  time  ;  but,  surely,  this 
would  afford  the  most  forcible  practical  evidence  of  the 
necessity  of  such  drilling.  When,  by  sufficient  prac- 
tice, the  people  had  been  rendered  tolerably  familiar  with 
their  duty  in  the  day-time,  or  in  fine  weather,  it  might 
be  then  tried  at  night,  or  in  a  gale  of  wind.  If  they 
learned  quickly  all  that  was  right  to  be  done,  there 
would  be  little  trouble,  and  no  great  loss  of  time ;  but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  cost  much  pains  and  a  consider- 
able interval  to  teach  them  how  to  conduct  themselves  to 
the  best  purpose,  under  the  supposed  circumstances,  that 
would  only  show  how  much  more  necessary  these  pre- 
cautions really  were  than  officers  generally  suppose  tliem 
to  be. 

Having  said  thus  much  to  expose  the  evil,  and  to 
lude  in  general  terms  to  the  remedy,  I  feel  bound  to 
contribute  likewise,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  towards  the 
practical  details  of  the  subject.  I  shall  do  so,  however, 
with  the  most  sincere  diffidence  ;  for  the  truth  is,  I  have 
not  studied  so  much  as,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  have  done, 
what  is  called  the  seamanship  part  of  my  profession,  but 
have,  I  fear,  allowed  both  its  scientific  and  more  popu- 
lar  branches  to  engage  a  disproportionate  share  of  my 

Every  one  who  has  been  much  at  sea  must  remember 
the  peculiar  sounds  which  pervade  a  ship  when  a  man  is 
known  to  have  fallen  overboard.  The  course  steered  is 
so  suddenly  altered,  that  as  she  rounds  to,  the  effect  of 
the  sails  is  doubled  ;  the  creaking  of  the  tiller  ropes  and 
rudder  next  strike  the  ear ;  then  follows  the  pitter-patter 
of  several  hundred  feet  in  rapid  motion,  producing  a 
singular  tremor,  fore  and  aft.  In  the  midst  of  these 
ominous  but  too  well  understood  noises  may  be  heard 
over  all  the  shrill  startling  voice  of  the  officer  of  the 
watch,  generally  betraying  in  its  tone  more  or  less  un- 
certainty of  purpose.  Then  we  discover  the  violent 
flapping  of  the  sails,  and  the  mingled  cries  of  "  Clear 
away  the  boats  !"  "  Is  the  life-buoy  gone  ?"  "  Heave 
that  grating  after  him  !"  "  Throw  that  hencoop  over 
the  stern  '."  "  Who  is  it,  do  you  know  ?"  "  Where  did 
he  fall  from?"  "Can  he  swim?"  "Silence!"  An  im- 
petuous, and  too  often  an  ill-regulated  rush  now  succeeds 
to  gain  the  boats,  which  are  generally  so  crowded,  that 
it  becomes  dangerous  to  lower  them  down,  and  more 
time  is  lost  in  getting  the  people  out  again  than  would 
have  manned  them  twice  over,  if  any  regular  sj'stem ! 
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had  been  prepared,  and   rendered  familiar  and  easy  by 
practice  beforehand. 

1  could  give  a  pretty  long  li.st  of  cases  which  I  have 
myself  seen,  or  have  heard  others  relate,  where  men 
have  been  drowned  while  their  shipmates  were  thus 
struggling  on  board  who  should  be  first  to  save  them, 
and  instead  of  aiding  so  laudable  a  cause,  were  actually 
impeding  one  another  by  their  hnrry-skurry  and  general 
ignorance  of  what  leally  ought  to  be  done.  I  rernem- 
her,  for  example,  hearing  of  a  line-of-battle  ship,  in  the 
Baltic,  from  which  two  men  fell  one  evening,  when  the 
ship's  company  were  at  quarters.  The  weather  was  fine, 
the  water  smooth,  and  the  sliip  going  about  seven  knots. 
The  two  lads  in  question,  who  were  furling  the  fore- 
royal  at  tlie  time,  lost  their  hold,  and  were  jerked  far  in 
the  sea.  At  least  a  dozen  men,  leaving  their  guns, 
leaped  overboard  from  different  parts  of  the  ship,  some 
dressed  as  they  were,  and  others  stripped.  Of  course, 
the  ship  was  in  a  wretched  state  of  discipline  where  such 
frantic  proceedings  could  take  place.  The  confusion 
soon  became  worse  confounded  ;  but  the  ship  was  hove 
aback,  and  several  boats  lowered  down.  Had 
been  smooth  water,  daylight,  and  fine  weather,  many  of 
these  absurd  volunteers  must  have  perished.  I  ca" 
them  absurd,  because  there  is  no  sense  in  merely  incu 
ring  a  great  hazard,  without  some  useful  purpose  to 
guide  the  e.iercise  of  courage.  Now,  these  intrepid  fel- 
lows merely  knew  that  a  man  had  fallen  overboard,  and 
that  was  all ;  so  away  they  leaped  out  of  the  ports  and 
the  hammock-nettings,  without  knowing  where, 
abouts  the  object  of  their  quixotic  heroism  might  be 
The  boats  were  obliged  to  pick  up  the  first  that  present- 
ed themselves,  for  they  were  all  in  a  drowning  condition  ; 
but  the  tw  o  unhappy  men  who  had  been  flung  from  aloft, 
being  furthest  oft',  went  to  the  bottom  before  their  turn 
came.  Whereas,  had  their  undisciplined  shipmafei 
officiously  and  most  improperly  gone  into  the  water, 
boats  would  have  been  at  liberty  to  row  towards  the  men 
who  had  fallen  accidentally,  both  of  whom,  in  that  case, 
might  to  all  appearance  have  been  saved. 

I  remember  a  bitter  kind  of  story  which  was  current 
in  the  navy  when  I  first  entered  it,  nearly  thirty  years 
ago.  In  those  days,  naval  punishments  were  not  only 
more  severe  than  they  now  are,  but  they  were  inflicted 
with  less  solemnity  than  is  at  present  deemed  essential 
to  their  salutary  effect.  In  a  frigate,  commanded  by 
well-known  Tartar,  as  the  martinets  of  the  service  ai_ 
generally  denominated,  one  of  the  crew,  I  forget  from 
what  cause,  took  it  in  his  head  to  jump  overboard,  for 
the  purpose  of  drowning  himself.  When  he  began  to 
sink,  be  discovered  that  a  salt-water  death  was  not  quite 
so  agreeable  as  he  had  reckoned  upon  ;  so  he  sung 
lustily  for  a  rope.  The  ship  being  brought  to  the  w 
the  man  was  picked  up,  with  some  difficulty.  The  i 
ter  was  investigated  instantly ;  and  as  soon  as  it  appeared 
that  he  had  gone  o%erboard  intentionally,  the  hands  were 
turned  up,  the  gangway  rigged,  and  the  offender  seized 
up.  "  Now,"  said  the  captain,  "  I  shall  punish  you 
under  the  sixteenth  article  of  war,  which  is  as  follows  : 
— '  Every  person  in  or  belonging  to  the  fleet,  who  shall 
desert,  shall  suffer  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as 
the  circumstanees  of  the  case  shall  deserve.' "  And 
then,  turning  to  tlie  boatswain,  he  said,  "You  will  pu- 
'ih  this  man  for  desertion,  or,  which  is  exactly  the 
me  thing,  for  going  out  of  the  ship  without  leave." 
"Now,  sir,"  resumed  the  captain  to  the  trembling 
Iprit,  "  if  you  have  any  longer  a  desire  to  go  over- 
board, you  have  only  to  ask  the  first  lieutenant's  leave. 
He  has  my  instructions  to  grant  you  permission  ;  while 
hall  take  very  good  care  tJiat  you  are  not  again  picked 
up/' 

shall  not  stop  to  consider  whether  this  gangway  le- 
is  the  very  best  preventive  of  nautical  suicide  ;  but 
a  quite  sure  that  there  can  be  no  offence  more  de- 
serving of  punishment,  as  a  matter  of  discipline,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  than  the  practice  of  leap- 
ing overboard  after  a  man  who  has  fallen  into  the  water. 
There  are  cases,  no  doubt,  in  which  it  would  be  a  posi- 
crime  in  a  swimmer  not  to  sprjng,  without  waiting 
for  orders,  to  the  rescue  of  a  fellow-creature  whom  he 
king  in  the  waves,  at  whatever  hazard  to  himself 
or  to  others ;  but  I   speak  of  that  senseless,  blindfold 
style  in  which  I  have  very  often  witnessed  men  pitch 
themselves  into  the  water,  without  knowing  where  the 
person  wbo  had  fallen  overboard  was  likely  to  be  found. 
Even  in  highly-disciplined   ships  this  will  sometimes 
take  place ;  and  the  badness  of  the  weather,  darkness  of 
the  night,  or  other  circumstances  which 
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people  not  to  go  overboard,  unless  expressly  ordered  ; 
and  by  explaining  to  them,  on  every  occasion  when  the 
ship's  company  are  exercised  for  this  purpose,  that  the 
difficulty  of  picking  a  man  up  is  generally  much  aug- 
mented by  such  indiscreet  zeal. 

I  was  lately  told  of  some  incidents  which  occurred  in 
a  frigate  off  Cape  Horn,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  under  close- 
reeled  maintopsail  and  storm  staysails.  At  half-past 
twelve  at  noon,  when  the  people  were  at  dinner,  a  young 
lad  was  washed  out  of  the  lee  fore-channels.  The  life- 
buoy was  immediately  let  go,  and  the  main-topsail  laid 
to  the  mast.  Before  the  jolly-boat  could  be  lowered 
down,  a  man  jumped  overboard,  as  he  said  "  promis- 
cuously," for  he  never  saw  the  boy  at  all,  nor  was  ever 
within  half  a  cable's  length  of  the  spot  where  he  was 
floundering  about.  Although  the  youth  could  not  swim, 
he  contrived  to  keep  his  head  above  water  fill  the  boat 
reached  him,  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  sink.  The 
man  who  had  jumped  into  the  sea  was  right  glad  to  give 
up  his  "  promiscuous"  search,  and  to  make  for  the  life- 
buoy, upon  which  he  perched  himself,  and  stood  shiver- 
ing tbr  half  an  hour,  like  a  shag  on  the  Mewstone,  till 
the  boat  came  to  his  relief. 

At  four  o'clock  of  t'le  same  day,  a  man  fell  from  the 
rigging  ;  the  usual  alarm  and  rush  took  place,  the  lee- 
quarter  boat_  was  so  crowded,  that  one  of  the  topping- 
hrts  gave  way,  the  davit  broke,  and  the  cutter,  now  sus- 
pended by  one  tackle,  soon  knocked  herself  to  pieces 
against  the  ship's  side.  Of  course,  the  people  in  her 
were  jerked  out  very  quickly,  so  that,  instead  of  there 
being  only  one  man  in  the  water,  there  were  nearly  a 
dozen  swimming  about.  More  care  was  taken  in  hoist- 
ing out  another  boat,  and,  strange  to  say,  all  the  people 
were  picked  up,  except  the  original  unfbrtunate  man, 
who,  but  for  the  accident,  which  might  and  ought  to 
have  been  prevented,  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
saved.  Neither  he  nor  the  life-buoy,  however,  could  be 
discovered  before  the  night  closed ;  and  it  is  most  dis- 
tressing to  think,  that,  perhaps,  he  may  have  succeeded 
in  reaching  this  support  only  to  perish  before  the  long 
wmter  night  of  those  dreary  regions  could  be  one  quar- 
ter over ! 

The  life-buoy  at  present  in  use  on  board  His  Majesty's 
ships,  and,  I  suppose,  in  all  Indiainen,  as  well  as,  I 
trust,  in  most  merchant  ships,  has  an  admirable  contri- 
vance connected  with  it,  which  has  saved  many  lives, 
when  otherwise  there  would  hardly  have  been  a  chance 
of  the  men  being  rescued  from  a  watery  grave. 

This  life-buoy,  which  is  the   invention  "of  Lieutenant 
Cook  of  the  navy,  consists  of  two  hollow  copper  vessels 
connected  together,  each  about  as  large  as  an  ordinary- 
zed  pillow,  and  of  buoyancy  and  capacity  sufficient  to 
ipport  one  man  standing  upon  them.     Should  there  be 
lore  than  one  person  requiring  support,  they  can  lay- 
hold  of  rope  beckets  fitted  to  the  buoy,  and  so  sustain 
themselves.    Between  the  two  copper  vessels  there  stands 
hollow  pole,  or  mast,  into  which  is  inserted,  from 
below,  an  iron  rod,%vhose  lower  extremity  is  loaded  with 
lead,  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  the  buoy  is  let  go,  the 
rod  slips  down  to  a  certain  extent,  lengthens  the 
lever,  and  enables  the  lead  at  the  end  to  act  as  a  ballast. 
By  this  means  the  mast  is  kept  upright,  and  the  buoy 
prevented  from  upsetting.    The  weight  at  the  end  of  the 
rod  is  arranged  so  as  to  afford  secure  footing  for  two  per- 
sons, should  that  number  reach  it;  and  there  are  also,  as 
id  before,  large  rope  beckets  through  which  others 
thrust  their  head  and  shoulders,  till  assistance  is  ren- 

On  the  top  of  the  mast  is  fixed  a  port-fire,  calculated 
burn,  I  think,  twenty  minutes,  or  half  an  hour ;  this  is 
ignited  most  ingeniously  by  the  same  process  which  lets 
the  buoy  fall  into  the  water.  So  that  a  man  falling  over- 
board at  night,  is  directed  to  the  buoy  by  the  blaze  on  the 
top  of  its  pole  or  mast,  and  the  boat  sent  to  rescue  him 
also  knows  in  what  direction  to  pull.  Even  supposing, 
however,  the  man  not  to  have  gained  the  life-buoy,  it  is 
that,  if  above  the  surface  at  all,  he  mtist  be  some- 


here  in  that  neighbourhood ;  and  if  he  shall  have  gone 
down,  it  is  still  some  satisfaction,  by  recovering  the  buoy, 
o  ascertain  tliat  the  poor  wretch  is  not  left  to  perish  by 

The  method  by  which  this  excellent  invention  is  at- 
tached to  the  ship,  and  dropped  into  the  water  in  a  sin- 
gle instant,  is,  perhaps,  not  the  least  ingenious  part  of 
ivance.    The  buoy  is  generally  fixed  amidships 
over  the  stern,  where  it  is  held  securely  in  its  place  by 
ing  strung,  or  threaded,  as  it  were,  on  two  strong  per. 
pendicular  iron  Tods  fixed  to  the  taffrail,  and  inserted  in 
danger,  seem  only  to  stimulate   the  boldest   spirits   to  holes  piercing  the  frame-work  of  the  buoy.  The  apparatus 
■ave  the  risk.     I  conceive  there  is  no  method  of  putting  is  kept  in  its  place  by  what  is  called  a  slip-stopper,  a  sort 
stop  to  the    practice    but  by  positively  enjoimng  the  |  of  catch-bolt  or  detent,  which  can  be  unlocked  at  plea- 
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sure,  by  merely  pulling  a  trigger.  Upon  withdrawing 
the  stopper  the  whole  machine  slips  along  tlie  rods,  and 
falls  at  once  into  the  ship's  wake.  The  trigger,  which 
unlocks  the  slip-stopper,  is  furnislied  with  a  lanyard, 
passing  through  a  hole  in  the  stern,  and  having  at  its 
inner  end  a  large  knob,  marked  "  Lifc-Buoy  ;"  this  alone 
is  used  in  the  daytime.  Close  at  hand  is  another  wooden 
knob,  marked  "  Lock,"  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  line  fixed 
to  the  trigger  of  a  gun-lock  primed  with  powder ;  and  so 
arranged,  that  when  the  line  is  pulled,  the  port-fire  is  in- 
stantly ignited,  while,  at  the  same  moment,  the  life-buoy 
descends,  and  floats  merrily  away,  blazing  like  a  light- 
house. It  would  surely  be  an  improvement  to  have 
both  these  operations  always  performed  simultaneously, 
that  is,  by  one  pull  of  the  string.  The  port-fire  would 
thus  be  liglited  in  every  case  of  letting  go  the  buoy;  and 
I  suspect  the  smoke  in  the  day  time  would  often  be  as 
useful  in  guiding  the   boat,  as  the   blaze  always  is  at 

The  gunner  who  has  charge  of  the  life-buoy  lock  sees 
it  freshly  and  carefully  primed  every  evening  at  quar- 
ters, of  which  he  makes  a  report  to  the  captain.  In  the 
morning  the  priming  is  taken  out,  and  the  lock  uncocked. 
During  the  night  a  man  is  always  stationed  at  this  part 
of  the  ship,  and  every  half  hour,  when  the  bell  strikes, 
he  calls  out  "  Life-buoy !"  to  show  that  he  is  awake,  and 
at  his  post,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lookout- 
men  abaft,  on  the  beam,  and  forward,  call  out  "  Starboard 
quarter !"  "  Starboard  bow  !"  and  so  on,  completely  round 
tlic  ship,  to  prove  that  tliey  are  not  napping. 

After  all,  however,  it  must  be  owned,  that  some  of  the 
most  important  considerations,  when  a  man  falls  over- 
board, have  as  yet  scarcely  been  mentioned.    These  are: 

First,  the  quickest  and  most  effectual  method  of  ar- 
resting tlie  ship's  progress,  and  how  to  keep  her  as  near 
the  spot  where  the  man  fell  as  possible. 

Secondly,  to  preserve  entire,  during  these  evolutions, 
the  general  discipline  of  the  ship,  to  maintain  silence, 
and  to  enforce  the  most  prompt  obedience,  without  per- 
mitting fool-hardy  volunteering  of  any  kind. 

Thirdly,  to  see  that  the  boat  appointed  to  be  employed 
on  tlicsc  occasions  is  secured  in  such  a  manner  that  she 
may  be  cast  loose  in  a  moment,  and,  when  ready  for 
lowering  down,  that  she  is  properly  manned,  and  fitted, 
so  as  to  be  efficient  in  all  respects  when  she  reaches  the 

Fourthly,  to  take  care  in  lowering  the  boat  neither  to 
stave  nor  to  swamp  her,  nor  to  pitch  the  men  out. 

And,  lastly,  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  the  sharpest 
sighted  men  in  the  ship  stationed  aloft  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  them  the  best  chance  not  only  of  discovering 
the  person  who  is  overboard,  but  of  pointing  him  out  to 
the  people  in  the  boat,  who  may  not  otherwise  know  ir 
what  direction  to  pull. 

It  is  conceived,  that  all  these  objects  may  be  accom 
plished  with  very  little,  if  any  additional  trouble,  in  al 
tolerably  well-disciplined  ships. 

Various  opinions  prevail  amongst  officers  as  to  the 
first  point;  but,  I  think,  the  best  authorities  recommend 
tliat,  if  possible,  the  ship  should  not  merely  be  hove 
aback  when  a  man  falls  overboard,  but  that  she  ought  to 
be  brought  completely  round  on  the  other  tack.  Of 
course,  sail  should  be  shortened  in  stays,  and  the  main 
yard  left  square.  This  plan  implies  the  sliip  being  on 
wind,  or  from  that  position  to  having  the  wind  not  above 
two  points  abaft  the  beam.  Uut,  on  one  tack  or  the 
other,  this  will  include  a  large  portion  of  the  sailing  of 

The  great  merit  of  such  a  method  of  proceeding  is, 
that,  if  the  evolution  succeeds,  the  ship,  wlien  round, 
will  drift  right  down  towards  the  man.  And,  although 
there  may  be  some  small  risk  in  lowering  the  boat  ir 
stays,  from  the  ship  having  at  one  period  stern  w.ay 
there  will,  in  fact,  be  little  time  lost  if  tlie  boat  be  not 
lowered  till  the  ship  be  well  round,  and  the  stern  way  at  an 
end.  There  is  more  mischief  done,  generally,  by  lower 
ing  the  boat  too  soon,  than  by  waiting  till  the  fittest  mo 
ment  arrives  for  doing  it  coolly.  And  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  that  almost  the  whole  depends  upon  the 
self-possession  of  the  officer  of  the  watch.  This  impor. 
tant  quality  is  best  taught  (like  every  thing  else  of  the 
kind)  by  experience,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  tliorough  and 
familiar  practical  knowledge  of  what  is  right  to  be  d 
under  all  circumstances.  It  may  be  permitted  for  every 
otiier  person  in  the  ship  to  feci  alarmed  and  shocked 
when  the  sounds  reach  his  cars  indicating  tha 
overboard  ;  but  tlie  olficer  in  command  of  the  deck  ought 
to  lot  il  bo  seen  and  felt,  by  his  tone  of  voice,  and  by  tl 
judicious  promptitude  of  his  orders,  that  he,  at  last, 
perfectly  master  of  himself,  and  knows  distinctly  wh 
course  it  is  best  to  adopt. 


I'RAGMJENTS  OF  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 


If  the  ship  be  running  befoi-e  the  wind,  or  be  sailing 
large,  and  under  a  press  of  sail,  the  officer  must  exercise 
his  judgment  in  rounding  to,  and  take  care,  in  his  anxi- 
ety to  save  the  man,  not  to  let  the  mast  go  over  the  side, 
which  will  not  advance,  but  defeat  his  object.  If  the  top- 
gallant sheets,  the  topsail  and  topgallant-halyards,  be  let 
fly,  and  the  head  yards  braced  quickly  up,  the  ship,  when 
brouglit  to  the  wind,  will  be  nearly  in  the  situation  of 
reefing  topsails.  Under  these  circumstances, -it  will 
hardly  be  possible  to  bring  her  about,  for,  long  before 
she  can  have  come  head  to  wind,  her  way  will  be  so  much 
deadened  that  the  rudder  may  have  ceased  to  act.  Still, 
however,  I  am  so  strong  an  advocate  for  the  principle  of 
tacking,  instead  of  merely  lying-to,  when  a  man  is  over- 
board, that,  even  under  the  circumstances  above  describ- 
ed, as  soon  as  the  boat  was  lowered  down  and  sent  off. 


and  the  extra  sail  gathered  in,  I  would  fill,  stand  on  till 
the  ship  had  gained  head-way  enough  to  render  the  evo- 
lution certain,  and  then  go  about,  so  as  to  bring  her  head 
towards  the  boat.     It  must  be  recollected,  that  when  a 
hip  is  going  well  off  the  wind  in  the  manner  here  sup- 
posed, it  is  impossible  to  round  her  to  so  quickly  as  to 
replace  her  on  the  spot  where  the  man  fell ;  to  reach 
hich  a  great  sweep  must  always  be  made.     But  there 
:ems  to  nie  no  doubt,  that  in  every  possible  case,  even 
when  going  right  before  it,  the  ship  will  always  drift 
and  nearer  to  that  spot,  if  eventually  brought  to 
the  wind  on  the  opposite  tack  from   that  on  which  sli 
^as  luffed  up. 

It  will  conduce  greatly  to  the  success  of  these  mei 
ares,  if  it  be  an  established  rule,  that,  whenever  the 
larm  is  given  of  a  man  being  overboard,  the  peopk 
without  further  orders,  fly  to  their  appointed  stations  for 
tacking  ship  ;  and  that  only  those  persons  who  shall  be 
specifically  selected  to  man  and  lower  down  the  boats, 
other  duties,  shall  presume  to  quit  the  places  as- 
signed to  them  on  going  about.  It  so  happens,  that 
when  the  men  are  in  their  stations  for  tacking,  they  are 
almost  equally  in  their  stations  for  shortening  sa" 
for  performing  most  other  evolutions  likely  to  become 
necessary  at  such  moments. 

Tlie  excepted  men  should  consist  of  at  least  two  boats' 
crews  in  each  watch,  and  of  others  whose  sole  duty  it 
should  be  to  attend  to  the  operation  of  lowering  the  boat 
or  boats,  into  which  no  men  but  those  expressly  appoint- 
ed should  ever  be  allowed  to  enter.  These  persons,  se- 
lected for  their  activity,  strength,  and  coolness,  should 
belong  to  the  afterguard,  main  and  mizen-top,  and  gun- 
ner's crew,  men  whose  duties  lie  chiefly  abaft  or  about 
the  main-mast.  Midshipmen  in  each  watch  should  also 
be  named  to  the  different  boats ;  and  their  orders  ought 
to  be  positive,  never  to  allow  more  than  the  proper  crew 
to  enter,  nor  on  any  account  to  permit  the  boat  to  be 
lowered  till  fully  and  properly  manned.  I  grant  that  it 
requires  no  small  nerve  to  sanction  the  delays  which  an 
attention  to  these  minute  particulars  demands.  But  the 
adequate  degree  of  faith  in  their  utility  will  bring  with 
it  the  requisite  share  of  decision,  to  possess  which,  un- 
der all  circumstances,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  cha- 
racteristic distinctions  of  a  good  commanding  officer. 

I  could  give  anecdotes  by  the  dozen  of  the  mischief 
arising  from  these  precautions  not  being  attended  to.  I 
was  lately  told  of  a  good  case  in  point.  A  line-of  battle 
ship,  during  the  war,  was  lying  at  anchor  ofli'  Oleron  in 
a  hard  gale  of  wind.  A  cutter  had  been  sent  to  the 
senior  officer  on  some  service,  but,  not  being  able  to  pull 
to  windward,  she  returned.  All  the  men  were  called  out 
except  four,  and  the  boat  hoisted  up.  Through  some  in- 
attention on  the  part  of  the  boatswain's  mate  not  piping 
belay  in  time,  or  from  the  tackle-fall  being  worn  out  (a 
frequent  but  most  inexcusable  neglect,)  one  of  the  falls 
gave  way,  just  as  the  boat  reached  the  davit.  'The  con- 
sequence was,  all  the  four  men  were  precipitated  over- 
board. The  stern-boat  was  instantly  lowered  down,  with 
a  midshipman  and  four  hands  in  her  ;  but,  owing  to  the 
want  of  some  efficient  system  being  previously  establish- 
ed to  meet  such  eases,  three  out  of  this  precious  boat's 
crew  of  volunteers  could  not  pull  a  stroke  !  Two  of  the 
men  who  had  been  pitched  out  of  the  cutter,  accordingly 
sunk  before  the  boat  could  reach  them,  though  she  was 
not  her  own  length  from  them.  One  man  was  pulled  in, 
but  the  fourth  could  not  be  seen  at  all,  and  was  supjiosed 
to  have  perished  likewise.  The  men  in  the  boat,  not 
knowing  how  to  use  the  oars,  soon  became  terrified  with 
their  situation  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  able  assistance 
of  the  rescued  man,  though  he  was  half  drowned,  and 
the  activity  of  the  young  midshipman,  the  boat  must 
soon  have  been  swamped,  and  all  hands  in  her  have  gone 
to  the  bottom.  As  it  was,  they  contrived,  by  great  ex- 
ertion, to  keep  her  Jiead  to  the  sea,  and  in  the  ship's 
I  wake,  till  a  rope,  with  a  buoy  to  it,  was  veered  to  them. 


On  being  pulled  under  the  stern,  and  just  as  they  wero 
hooking  the  tackles  which  were  to  hoist  them  up,  tliey 
discovered  the  fourth  man  who  had  fallen  overboard 
from  the  cutter  clinging  to  the  rudder  chains.  The  poor 
fellow  was  almost  exhausted,  by  being  soused  over  head 
and  ears  every  time  the  ship  pitched.  He  was  secured 
by  the  boat-hook,  and  pulled  in,  more  dead  than  alive. 

It  is  not  enough  that  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  boat 
being  overcrowded,  and  that  the  crew  which  are  to  man- 
age her  know  their  business,  or  that  an  officer  accustom- 
ed to  command  be  in  charge  of  her,  and  that  she  be  de- 
''berately  lowered  into  the  water  by  men  who  understand 
how  to  execute  this  rather  difficult  and  delicate  opera- 
tion  in  bad  weather  ;  for  there  are  still  one  or  two  appa- 
rently minor  points  which  should  not  be  neglected.  The 
boat's  plug,  for  example,  ought  in  every  case  to  bo  fas- 
tened to  the  bottom  board  with  a  stout  lanyard.  I  have 
seen  the  want  of  this  very  small  article,  which  might 
prove  the  loss  of  the  whole  boat's  crew,  cause  the  greatest 
trouble  and  danger. 

Much  of  the  man's  chance  of  being  picked  up  will  de- 
pend, in  the  day-time  at  least,  upon  the  goodness  of  the 
look-out  for  him  which  is  kept,  by  persons  properly  sta- 
tioned in  the  rigging  and  elsewhere.  At  night,  alas  I 
the  chances  against  the  unhappy  man  are  always  greatly 
increased  ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  melancholy  which 
spreads  instantaneously  over  the  ship  when  the  boat  re- 
turns, and  to  the  eager  cry  of  "Have  you  got  the  man?" 
it  is  answered,  "  We  could  see  nothing  of  him ;  we  heard 
him  splashing  in  the  water  and  calling  out  for  a  rope, 
but  before  we  could  reach  the  spot  he  had  sunk.  Here 
is  the  poor  fellow's  hat,  which  we  picked  up  just  where 
we  had  heard  the  sound  of  liis  voice."  When  Lieuten- 
ant Cook's  life-buoy  is  used,  indeed,  the  chances  of  saving 
the  man  at  night  are  much  greater  ;  but  still  it  is,  at  best, 
but  a  fearful  chance  even  for  an  expert  swimmer. 

There  ought,  in  every  ship,  to  be  selected  a  certain 
number  of  the  sharpest  sighted  persons,  who  should  be 
instructed,  the  instant  the  alarm  is  given,  to  repair  to 
stations  appointed  for  them  aloft.   Several  of  these  ought 


plant  themselves  in  the  lower 
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topmast  shrouds,  and  one,  if  not  two,  might  advantage- 
ously be  perched  on  each  of  the  cross-trees.  These  per- 
sons, whose  exclusive  duty  is  to  discover  the  man  who 
is  overboard,  should  be  directed  to  look  out,,  some  in  the 
ship's  wake,  some  on  either  side  of  it,  and  to  be  particu- 
larly careful  to  mark  the  spot  near  which  the  ship  must 
have  been  when  he  fell,  in  order  that,  when  she  comes 
about  and  drifts  near  the  place,  they  may  know  where 
to  direct  their  attention,  and  also  to  take  care  that  the 
ship  does  not  forge  directly  upon  the  object  they  are 
seeking  for.  The  chief  advantage  of  having  look-out 
men  stationed  aloft  in  this  manner  consists  in  their  com- 
manding a  far  better  position  compared  to  that  of  per- 
sons on  deck,  and  still  belter  when  compared  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  boat.  Besides  which,  having  this  object  alone 
to  attend  to,  they  arc  more  likely  to  be  successful.  More- 
over from  their  being  in  considerable  numbers,  and  scat- 
tered at  different  elevations,  their  chances  are,  of  course, 
much  increased  of  discovering  so  small  an  object  as  a. 
man  on  the  surface. 

The  people  in  the  boat  possess  no  such  advantages, 
for  they  are  occupied  witli  their  oars,  and  lose  betweeii 
the  seas  all  sight  of  tlie  surrounding  objects  near  tliem, 
while  they  can  always  see  the  ship's  masts  ;  and  as  soon 
as  they  detect  that  any  one  of  the  look-nut  men  sees  the 


proper  dircc- 


person  who  is  overboard,  an 

tion  for  them  to  pull,  tliey  can  shape  their  course  ac- 
cordingly. Presently  another  look-out,  instructed  by  the 
first  where  to  direct  his  eyes,  also  discovers  the  man  ; 
then  another  sees  him,  then  another,  and  so  on,  till  all 
who  are  aloft  obtain  sight  of  the  desired  object,  and  join 
in  pointing  with  their  hands  to  where  it  is  to  be  found. 
The  officer  in  tlie  boat,  thu£  instructed  by  innumerable 
pointers,  rows  at  once,  and  with  confidence,  in  tlie  pro- 
per direction,  and  the  drowning  man  is  often  rescued 
from  his  deep-sea  grave,  when,  liad  there  been  no  such 
look-outs,  or  had  they  been  fewer  in  number,  or  lower 
down,  he  must  have  perished. 

I  quite  forffct  what  officer  it  was  who  first  told  me  of 
this  plan,  which,  from  frequent  trial,  I  know  to  be  most 
useful  in  practice.  I  shall  certainly  be  most  happy  to 
publish  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  this  ingenious  idea 


if  by  any  means  I  can   reeovc 

should  imagine,  requires  only  ' 

universal  adoption.     We  wondi 

of  so  much  simplicity  and  obvi 

fore  have  struck  every  one  i 

to  this  subject ; — and  what  commanding  officer  is  there 

who  Jias  not  ?     I  shall  be  very  glad  to  find  myself  niis- 

talien  in  supposing  tliat  this  plan  is  not  as  yet  generally 


it.     The  thing  itself, 

be  stated  to  insure  its 

ndcr,  indeed,  how  a  measure 

bvious  utility  should  rot  bc- 

vho  has  turned  his  attention 
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adopted  ;  and  I  trust  in  no  great  length  of  time  it  will 
form,  in  every  ship,  an  integral  part  d'an  organised  and 
well-understood  system  of  regulations,  exclusively  di- 
rected to  the  important  purpose  of  saving  the  lives  of 
men  who  fall  ovcrhoard. 

It  is  quite  obvious,  indeed,  the  greater  the  number  of 
eyes  that  can  be  employed  in  search  of  such  a  spec' 
a  nian*s  head  presents,  the  better  chance  there  will  be  of 
discovering  it ;  and  accordingly,  as  many  men  as  possi- 
ble should  ahva3's  be  sent  aloft  to  look  out  in  the  first  in- 
stance; not  fewer  in  any  case  than  six  or  eight  to  each 
mast.  As  soon  as  the  ship  is  fairly  round,  the  sails 
trimmed,  and  the  boat  lowered  down,  at  least  the  whole 
of  one  watch  ought  to  be  sent  aloft,  and  scattered  up  and 
down  the  rigging,  at  the  mast-heads,  and  on  the  yard- 
arms  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  say  from  what  spot  the 
man  can  best  be  seen,  or  who  shall  be  the  fortunate  in- 
dividual to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  him.  I  have  even 
known  a  stupid,  gummy-eyed  fellow,  who  never  before 
got  credit  for  seeing  much  further  than  a  mole,  have  the 
luck  to  discover  a  boy  at  a  great  distance,  long  before 
the  others   could  distinguish  any  thing  floating  on  the 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  electric  sort  of  style  in 
which  the  perception  of  an  object,  when  once  pointed 
out,  flashes  along  from  man  to  man.  As  each  in  suc- 
cession catches  sight  of  his  shipmate,  he  exclaims, 
"  There  he  is!  there  he  is!"  and  holds  out  his  hand  in 
llie  proper  direction  for  the  guidance  of  the  boat.  Indeed, 
I  have  seldom  witnessed  a  more  interesting  sight  than 
that  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  persons,  stationed  aloft, 
straining  their  eyes  to  keep  sight  of  a  poor  fellow  who 
is  struggling  for  his  life,  and  all  eagerly  extending  their 
hands  towards  him,  as  if  they  could  clutch  him  from  the 
waves.  To  see  these  hands  drop  again  is  inexpressibly 
painful,  from  its  indicating  that  the  unfortunate  man  is 
no  longer  distinguishable.  One  by  one  the  arms  fall 
down,  reluctantly,  as  if  it  were  a  signal  that  all  hope  was 
over.  Presently  the  boat  is  observed  to  range  about  at 
random — the  look-out  men  aloft,  when  repeatedly  hailed 
and  asked,  "if  t'ley  see  any  tiling  like  him?"  are  all 
silent.  Finally,  the  boat's  recall  flag  is  hoisted — sail  is 
again  made  on  the  ship — the  people  are  piped  down — 
and  this  tragical  little  episode  in  the  voyage  being  con- 
cluded, every  thing  goes  on  as  before. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

SUNDAY  ON  BOAED  A  MAN-OF-WAIt.      MUSTERING  BV  DIVISIONS. 

The  first  article  of  war  runs  as  follows:— "All  com- 
manders, captains,  and  officers,  in  or  belonging  to  any  of 
his  majesty's  ships  or  vessels  of  war,  shall  cause  the 
public  worship  of  Almighty  God,  according  to  the  liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England  established  by  law,  to  be  solemn- 
ly', orderly,  and  reverently  performed  in  their  respective 
ships ;  and  shall  take  care  that  prayers  and  preaching,  by 
the  chaplains  in  holy  orders  of  the  respective  ships,  be 
performed  diligently  ;  and  that  the  Lord's  Day  be  observ- 
ed according  to  law." 

The  precision  with  which  tliese  Injunctions  are  attended 
to  will  depend  chiefly  on  three  things : — The  personal 
disposition  of  the  captain  ;  the  nature  of  the  service  upon 
which  the  ship  is  employed ;  and  the  state  of  the  weather. 
"  When  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,"  according  to  the 
old  saying;  so  that  the  question  depends  ultimately,  in 
most  cases,  very  much  on  the  commander  himself.  It  is 
always  in  his  power,  or  nearly  always,  to  make  the  Sun- 
day a  day  of  rest  to  tlie  people  committed  to  his  charge, 
or  to  render  it  one  of  extra  trouble  and  irritation  to  them. 
Sooner  or  later,  he  is  sure  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  deci- 
sion in  this  matter,  and  is  inevitably  made  to  feel,  that  if 
he  wishes  either  to  command  the  respect  or  to  win  the 
regard  of  his -crew,  so  that  their  united  and  strenuous  ex- 
ertions, may  be  reckoned  upon,  at  moments  of  need,  he 
must  take  care  to  show  them,  on  all  ordinary  occasions, 
not  only  that  he  is  himself  under  the  guidance  of  right 
principles,  but  likewise  that  he  is  sincerely  concerned  in 
extending  their  influence  over  others.  In  the  same  spirit, 
his  authority  will  be  strengthened  by  every  touch  of  con- 
sideration witli  which  the  inevitable  sternness  of  Iiis  rule 
can  be  softened  ;  and  the  more  he  manages  to  impart  to 
all  such  indulgences  the  character  of  routine,  or  matters 
of  course  and  constant  usage,  so  much  the  better.  We  feel 
obliged  to  a  person  who  confers  almost  any  favour  upon 
us ;  but  if  this  favour  he  one  of  daily  or  weekly  oceui-rencc, 
and,  at  each  time  of  its  concession,  we  ai-e  reminded  of 
the  weight  of  our  obligation,  all  kindhness  is  in  danger  o 
being  removed  from  it,  and  we  would  sometimes  rathe 
go  witliout,  than  hold  the  advantage  by  a  tenure  lliu; 
avowedly  capricious. 

A  captain  of  sense  and  feeling,  tlicrefure,  avoids  al 


show,  or  palaver,  as  it  is  called,  when  granting  such  re- 
laxations. He  makes  it  his  business,  in  the  first  place, 
to  find  out  what  is  right  and  proper,  consistently  with  the 
rules  of  the  service  generally,  and  then  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  employment  upon  which  the 
ship  is  engaged  will  admit  of  a  further  extension  of  indul- 
gences, or  requires  their  abridgment.  Having  settled 
with  himself  what  is  possible  to  be  done  with  propriety, 
he  should  grant  it  neither  as  a  matter  of  personal  favour, 
nor  as  a  matter  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  people,  but 
simply  because  it  is  fitting  in  itself.  It  may,  perhaps, 
afterwards  suit  his  views  to  withdraw,  or  to  intermit  these 
indulgences,  either  because  they  prove  hurtful  to  the 
service,  or  because  he  may  find  it  necessary  to  let  his 
power  of  punishing  be  felt  in  this  negative  way,  when  his 
intentions  have  been  misapprehended  and  his  indulgence 
turned  to  bad  purpose  ;  but  in  every  case  it  seems  advisa- 
ble, as  I  have  said,  to  allow  all  such  things  to  fall  as  much 
as  possible  into  a  consistent  routine.  There  can  be  Httle 
doubt  that  the  pain  of  executing  laborious  and  disagree- 
able duties  is  often  m.aterially  lessened  by  their  strictly 
periodical  recurrence;  for  in  time  their  nature  and  dura- 
tion come  to  be  so  correctly  measured  and  allowed  for, 
that  the  joys  of  the  leisure  moments  which  intervene  are 
always  greatly  enhanced.  By  a  similar  and  very  beauti- 
fi3l,I  had  almost  said  ingenious  arrangement  of  our  nature, 
it  happens  that  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life,  so  far  from 
palling  by  regularity,  are  actually  much  increased  by  it. 
I  have  frequently  remarked  with  surprise  the  intense  in- 
terest witli  which  the  sailors,  like  children,  returned  day 
after  day  exactly  to  the  same  amusement.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  I  have  seldom  failed  to  observe  how  exceedingly 
they  were  put  cut  of  their  way  by  losing  indulgences, 
apparently  of  the  most  trivial  kind,  but  to  which  they  had 
become  habituated. 

People  often  fancy,  that,  because  the  life  of  a  seaman 
is  one  of  constant  change  of  place  and  occupation,  he 
cannot  fall  into  any  regularity  of  habits;  but  on  board 
man-of-war  it  is  really  quite  the  reverse.  Pie  becomes 
there  so  much  the  creature  of  habit,  that,  by  a  little  manage- 
ment, he  may  be  moulded  to  almost  any  purpose.  There 
is  no  man  more  docile  than  Jack,  I  might  say  no  child ; 
but  then  the  hand  that  guides  him  must  be  tempered  by 
discretion,  by  kindness,  and,  above  all,  by  uniformity,  or, 
as  it  is  called  afloat,  by  system.  There  may  bo  bad  sys- 
tems as  well  as  good  ones ;  but  I  am  half  inclined  to  say, 
that  even  the  worst  system,  if  strictly  adhered  to,  is  better 
than  the  wretched  uncertainly  of  purpose  which  clings 
to  ill-regulated  and  vacillating  discipline,  though  every 
single  act  may  be  dictated  by  good-will  and  the  sincerest 
wish  to  do  right. 

These  observations,  which  apply  generally  to  the  whole 
course  of  naval  affairs,  will,  I  think,  be  found  to  bear 
with  such  peculiar  force  on  the  arrangements  of  our 
Sunday,  that  if  any  one  wished  to  learn,  from  a  single 
day's  observation,  what  was  the  probable  state  of  disci- 
pline on  board  a  particular  ship,  I  should  say  let  the  en- 
quirer ascertain  how  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  got 
through,  and  he  may  guess  pretty  correctly  as  to  all  the 

It  is  not  possible,  at  sea,  to  comply  to  tlie  letter  with 
the  fourth  commandment ;  but  we  have  no  right  on  that 
account  to  dispense  with  its  spirit,  which  is  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  within  every  man's  reach.  The  abso- 
lute  necessity,  however,  of  performing  some  work,  appears 
a  sufficient  reason  with  many  people  for  doing  away  with 
the  ordinance  of  Sunday  altogether,  and  converting  it 
into  a  day  of  hard  and  irksome  toil,  instead  of  a  season 
of  at  least  comparative  rest.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
officers,  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  or  from  an  exag- 
gerated entliusiasm,  either  allow  essential  public  interests 
to  be  neglected  which  ought  to  be  attended  to,  or  they 
harass  their  people  by  exacting  more  attention,  or,  I 
should  ratliersay,  devoting  more  time,  to  religious  obser- 
vances than  the  poor  sailors  can  bestow  with  any  chance 
of  profit.  Which  of  these  courses  is  the  worst,  I  really 
cannot  say.  If  Sunday  be  made  a  working  day,  and  no 
attention  whatever  is  paid  to  its  appropriate  duties,  the 
crew  are  by  no  means  satisfied,  and  but  too  readily  con- 
tract, by  degrees,  the  habit  of  neglecting  their  obligations 
both  to  God  and  man.     On  the  contrary,  if  the  day  be  en- 


tirely taken  up  with  devotional  exercises,  to  the  fatigue 

^ 'ngly  apt,  after 

tmie,  to  vote  the  "  whole  concern,"  as  they  call  it,  a  bore, 


of  their  minds  and  bodies,  tiiey  arc  exceedingly  apt, 


and  to  make  up  for  this  forced  attention  by  the  most  scan- 
dalous indecencies,  when  out  of  sight  of  their  "  psalm- 
singing  captain." 

It  will  not  always  answer,  merely  because  a  thing  is 
proper  in  itself,  to  follov*'  rigorously  tlie  most  straight- 
forward course,  regardless  of  what  is  said  or  thought  to 
the  right  and  left.     If  we  sincerely  desire  to  do  good,  we 
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not  only  condescend  to  work  witli  such  tools  as  we 
have  in  our  hands,  but  resolve  to  employ  them  in  a  man- 
ner suited  to  the  materials  we  wish  to  fashion  to  a  certain 
purpose.  Of  this,  at  all  events,  we  may  rest  assured,  that 
unless  we  contrive,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  gain  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  on  board  our  ship,  and  to  carry 
them  along  with  us,  we  may  preach  to  them  till  doomsday 
without  in  the  smallest  degree  influencing  their  habits,  or 
turning  their  minds  towards  the  channels  we  so  anxiously 
desire  tliem  to  fall  into.  In  what  particular  way  the  sailors 
are  to  be  won  to  think  and  feel  as  we  wish  them  to  do, 
must  depend,  in  every  individual  case,  on  its  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  its  management  will  be  modified  by  the 
good-will  and  sagacity  of  the  commander. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  overdo  nothing,  and,  as  far 
as  may  be,  to  allow  all  such  matters  to  grow  into  habits. 
For,  in  this  way  the  minds  of  men  are  most  certainly 
brought  into  proper  train  at  the  fittest  moments  for  con- 
sidering any  subjectwc  wish  to  impress  upon  them.  And 
although  it  may  be  said  that  too  great  an  attention  to  an 
exact  order  has  the  effect  of  substituting  mere  external 
observances  for  the  true  sentiments  of  which  these  ought 
only  to  serve  as  the  index,  yet  we  seldom  see  an  instance 
in  which  a  judicious  pastor,  whether  dressed  in  a  surplice 
or  rigged  in  a  uniform,  may  not  avail  himself  of  his  au- 
thority (human  or  divine)  to  much  greater  purpose,  by 
the  assistance  of  established  formalities. 

I  would  accordingly  recommend  every  officer  in  com- 
mand of  a  ship  to  bring  as  many  of  the  arrangements  of 
his  Sunday  as  possible  into  a  jog-trot  order,  not  to  be  de- 
parted from  unless  there  should  arise  an  absolute  necessity 
for  such  deviation.  Nineteen  Sundays  might,  indeed, 
paps  over  without  any  express  or  apparent  advantage 
being  gained  from  this  uniformity,  but  on  the  twentieth 
some  opportunity  might  occur  of  infinite  value  to  all  con- 
cerned, which  opportunity  might,  in  all  probability,  prove 
unavailing  but  for  the  previous  preparation.  To  borrow 
a  professional  illustration  of  the  most  familiar  kind,  it 
may  be  asked,  how  many  hundred  times  do  we  exercise 
the  great  guns  and  small  arms  for  once  that  we  fire  tiiem 
in  real  action  ?  And  why  should  it  be  supposed  that,  for 
the  useful  application  of  our  mental  energies  to  the  most 
important  of  all  warfare,  habitual  training  is  less  neces- 
sary ? 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  in  all  this ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  these  maxims  have  been  sufficiently  attend- 
ed to  as  an  express  point  of  naval  discipline,  which  cer- 
tainly is  to  be  regretted  ;  for  sailors,  with  all  then-  faults, 
are  very  willing,  poor  fellows,  if  duly  managed,  to  submit 
to  legitimate  persuasion.  The  opportunities  for  engaging 
their  attention  to  good  account  are  numberless,  and  their 
predisposition  is,  upon  the  whole,  so  favourable,  that  I  am 
convinced,  if  adequate  means  of  instruction  were  always 
at  hand,  and  in  every  ship,  the  condition  of  our  seamen 
in  these  respects  might  be  changed  greatly  for  the  better, 
not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  country  they  serve. 

I  must  beg,  therefore,  to  repeat  once  more,  that  I  live 
in  great  hopes  of  some  day  seeing  a  regular  chaplain  on 
board  every  one  of  his  majesty's  ships.  I  do  not  mean 
a  person  who  shall  come  amongst  us  for  a  time,  and  who 
shall  merely  make  the  service  a  stepping-stone  to  church 
preferment  on  shore.  What  I  hope  to  see  is  a  set  of  clergy- 
men educated  with  a  view  to  the  clerical  duties  of  a  ship's 
ministry,  and  who  shall  be  ordained  expressly  and  exclu- 
sively for  the  navy,  without  the  prospect  of  quitting  it 
for  other  preferment.  That  there  are  formidable  practi- 
cal difficulties  in  the  way  of  tliis  scheme,  I  am  well  aware ; 
but  surely  all  these  might  be  overcome,  as  Ihey  have  been 
already  conquered  in  the  analogous  instance  of  the  colo- 
nies. Of  course  (as  I  have  before  endeavoured  to  explain 
at  length,)  it  would  be  requisite  greatly  to  improve  the 
present  situation  of  chaplains,  in  order  to  induce  men  of 
talents,  and  educated  at  the  universities,  to  devote  their 
lives  to  duties  involving  so  many  privations.  The  retiring 
salary,  in  particular,  ought  to  be  made  considerable,  aa 
well  as  the  emoluments  for  long  service ;  and  if,  as  I  have 
also  endeavoured  to  explain,  to  the  duty  of  clergyman 
that  of  schoolmaster  were  united,  the  benefits  conferred 
on  the  naval  profession  could  hardly  fail  to  be  very  great. 
The  cliaracter  of  the  man-of-war  seaman  might  thus  be 
gradually  improved  under  the  constant  operation  of  such 
an  addition  to  the  ordinary  discipline  of  tlie  fleet.  The 
change  would,  I  dare  say,  be  very  slow,  and  for  a  long 
time  almost  imperceptible  ;  but  I  imagine  it  would  be  all 
the  better  on  that  account,  and,  in  due  season,  a  general 
amelioration  in  the  habits  of  all  the  other  sailors  of  the 
country  might  follow  these  improvements  in  the  navy, 

Without  going  needlessly  deep  into  these  speculations, 
we  may  observe,  in  the  meantime,  that,  even  in  the  least- 
regularly  disciplined  ships,  there  is  now  a  marked  differ- 
encc  between  Sunday  and  any  other  day  in  the  week. 
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Although  the  grand  object  seems  to  be,  to  have  every  thing 
as  clean  as  possible,  and  in  its  most  apple-pie  order,  great 
part  of  the  labour  employed  to  produce  tiiis  result  is  over 
before  Sunday  arrives.  The  decks,  for  instance,  receive 
such  a  thorough  allowance  of  holy-stoning  and  scrubbing 
on  Saturday,  that  mere  washinoj,  with  perhaps  a  slight 
touch  of  the  brushes  and  sand,  brings  them  into  the  milk- 
white  condition  which  is  the  delight  of  every  genuine 
first  lieutenant's  heart.  All  this  is  got  over  early  in  the 
morning,  in  order  that  the  decks  may  be  swabbed  up  and 
the  ropes  nicely  flemished  down  before  seven  bells,  at 
which  time  it  is  generally  thought  expedient  to  go 
breakfast,  though  half  an  hour  sooner  than  usual,  in  order 
to  make  the  forenoon  as  long  as  possible.  I  should  have 
mentioned  that  the  hammocks  are  always  piped  up  at 
seven  o'clock.  If  they  have  been  slung  overnight,  they 
are  as  white  as  any  laundress  could  have  made  them  ; 
and,  of  course,  the  hammock-stowers  take  more  than  or- 
dinary care  to  place  them  neatly  in  the  nettings,  with 
their  bright  numbers  turned  inwards,  all  nicely  lashed  up 
with  the  regulated  proportion  of  turns,  each  hammock 
being  of  a  uniform  size  from  end  to  end. 

While  the  people  are  at  breakfast,  the  word  is  passed 
to  "  clean  for  muster,"  in  any  dress  the  commanding  officer 
may  think  most  suitable  to  the  climate  or  weather.  Be- 
tween the  tropics,  the  order  for  rigging  in  frocks  and 
trowsers  is  generally  delivered  in  these  words : 

"  Do  you  bear,  there  I  fore  and  aft  I  Clean  for  muster 
at  five  bells — duck  frocks  and  white  trowsers  !" 

In  cold  regions,  it  is  "  Blue  jackets  and  trowsers ;"  and 
in  rainy,  cold,  or  blowing  weather,  the  following  order  is 
sung  out  along  the  lower  deck,  first  by  the  husky-throated 
boatswain,  and  then  in  a  still  rougher  enunciation  by  his 
gruff  satellities,  the  boatswain's  mates  : 

"  D'ye  hear  there  !  Clean  shirt  and  a  shave  for  muster 
at  five  bells !" 

Twice  a  week,  on  Thursdays  and  Sundays,  the  opera- 
tion of  shaving  is  held  to  be  necessary.  These  are  called 
"cican-sliirt  days."  Mondays  and  Fridays  are  the  days 
appointed  for  washing  the  clothes. 

It  is  usual  to  give  the  men  three  quarters,  instead  of 
half  an  hour  to  breakfast  on  Sundays,  that  they  may  have 
time  to  rig  themselves  in  proper  trim  before  coming  on 
deck.  The  watch,  therefore,  is  called  at  a  quai  ter  past 
eight,  or  it  may  be  one  bell,  which  is  half  past.  The  fore- 
1  watch  bring  their  clothes  bags  up  with  them,  in  order 
'  ■  ired  to  leave  the  deck  be- 
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that  they  may  not  be  again  reqi 
fore  muster.     The  bags  are  pih 


iledi 


■  pyi 


other  forms,  sometimes  on  the  booms  before  the  boats, 
and  sometimes  in  a  square  mass  on  the  afterpart  of  the 
quarter-deck  of  a  frigate.  It  strikes  my  recollection,  that 
in  most  ships  there  is  a  sort  of  difficulty  in  finding  a  good 
place  on  which  to  stow  the  bags. 

As  soon  as  the  forenoon  watch  is  called,  the  between- 
decks,  on  which  the  men  live,  is  carefully  cleaned,  gener- 
ally by  what  is  called  dry  holy-stoning.'  This  is  done  by 
rubbing  the  deck  with  small  smooth  pieces  of  freestone, 
after  a  layer  of  well-dried  sand  has  been  sprinkled  over 
it.  This  operation  throws  up  a  good  deal  of  dust;  but 
it  makes  the  deck  white,  which  is  the  grand  point  aimed 
at.  The  wings,  the  store-rooms,  and  the  cockpits,  undergo 
a  similar  dose  of  rubbing  and  scrubbing ;  in  short,  every 
Iiole  and  corner  of  the  decks,  both  above  and  below  stairs, 
as  folks  on  shore  would  say,  is  swept,  and  swept  again, 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  till  the  panting  sweepers  are  half 
dead ;  indeed,  the  rest  of  the  ship's  company  are  worried 
out  of  all  patience,  from  eight  o'clock  to  half-past  ten, 
with  the  eternal  cry  of  "  Pipe  the  sweepers  !"  followed  by 
a  sharp,  interrupted  whistle,  not  unlike  the  note  of  a  pet 
canary. 

What  with  cleaning  the  decks  and  cleaning  themselves, 
the  watch  below  have  fully  enough  to  do  to  get  all  ready 
by  five  bells.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  they 
have  had  the  morning  watch  to  keep,  since  four  o'clock, 
and  the  whole  trouble  of  washing  the  upper  decks,  shak- 
ing out  the  reefs,  stowing  the  hammocks,  and  coiling 
down  the  ropes,  all  easy  matters  of  routine,  it  is  true,  but 
still  sufficiently  tiresome  when  multiplied  so  often. 

At  the  0  ppointed  hour  of  half-past  ten,  to  a  single  stroke 
of  the  bell,  the  mate  of  the  watch,  directed  by  the  officer 
on  deck,  who  again  acts  in  obedience  to  the  captain's 
orders,  conveyed  to  him  by  the  first  lieutenant,  calls  out, 

"  Beat  to  divisions  !" 

It  should  have  been  stated,  that  before  this  period  ar- 
rives,  the  mate  of  the  decks,  and  the  mate  of  the  hold, 
the  boatswain,  gunner,  and  carpenter,  have  all  severally 
received  reports  from  their  subordinates,  that  their  dif- 
rent  departments  are  in  proper  order  for  inspection. 
Reports  to  tlie  same  effect  being  then  finally  made  to 
the  first  licuienaut  by  the  males  and  warrant  officers, 
he  himself  goes  round  the  ship  to  see  that  all  is  right 


and  tight,  preparatory  to  the  grand  inspection.     I  ought 
also  to  have  mentioned,  that  the  bag.s  of  the  watch  be 
low  are  piped  up  at  ten  o'clock,  so  that  nothing  remain: 
between  decks  but  the  mess-tables,  stools,  and  the  soup 
and  grog  kids.  Long  betbre  this  hour,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  whole  ship's  company  have  dressed  them- 
selves, and  arc  ready  for  muster  ;  but  the  never  ending 
sweepers,  the  fussy  warrant  officers'  yeomen,  the  e 
purser's  steward,  the  slovenly  midshipman's  boy, 
learned  loblolly  boy,  and  the  interminable  hostofoffi 
servants,  v/ho  have  always  fifty  e.\tra  things  to  do, 
often  so  sorely  pressed  fur  time,  that  at  the  first  tap  of 
the  drum  beating  to  divisions,  these  idlers,  as  they  ar 
technically  much  miscalled,  may  often  be  seen  only  the 
lugging  their  shirts  over  their  heads,  or  hitching  u 
their  trowsers  in  all  the  hurry  skurry  of  a  lower   dec! 
toilet.     1  ought  to  have  recorded,  that  in  the  ship' 
head,  as  well  as  on  the  fore  part  of  the  main-deck,  ani 
likewise  between  the  guns,  chiefly  those  abrca.^t  of  Ih 
fore   hatchway,  there  have   been  groups  assembled  ti 
scrape  and  polish  themselves  ever  since  breakfast  time 
and  even  before    it.     Some   are  washing   themselves 
others  cutting,  and  combing,  and  trimming  their  liair 
for,  now-a-days  there  are  none  of  those  huge  long  tails, 
or  club  ties,  which  descended  along   the   back  of  the 
lors    who  fought  with  Benbow   and   Rodney.     The 
dandyism  of  .Tack  has  now  taken  another  turn,  and  the 
/ing  thing  at  present  is  to  have  a  parcel  of  ringlets 
hanging  from   the   temples  almost  to  the   collar-bone 
me  of  the  youngest  and  best  looking  of  the  fore  top- 
3n  would  also  very  fain  indulge  in  the  feminine  fop- 
pery of  ear   rings.      In    the  merchant  service,    many 
sailors  "  disgrace  their   persons,"  as  we  allege,  in  this 
tyle,   and  in  all  foreign  services  the  odious  practice 
:.xists  ;  but  in  the  British  navy  it  is  absolutely  forbidden 
I  remember  once,  on  the  beach  of  Madras,  witnessing 
n  amusing  scene  between  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  then  com- 
mander in  chief  in  India,  and  the  newly  promoted  boal- 
n  of  a  sloop  of   war   belonging  to  the  squadron- 
The  admiral,  who  was  one  of  the  bravest,  and  kindest, 
Iruest-hearted  seamen  that  ever  trod  a  ship's  decks, 
a  sworn  foe  to  all  trickery  in  dress-work.     The 
eye  of  the  veteran  officer  was  directed  earnestly  towards 
the  yeast  of  waves,   which,  in  immense  double  rowsof 
rt,  fringe  and  guard  the  whole  of  that  flat  coast.     H 
is  watching  the  progress  of  a   Massullah   boat,  alte 
tely  lost  in  the   foam,  and  raised  in   very  uncertai 
balance  across  the  swell,  which,  though   just  on   tli 
break,  brought  her  swiftly  towards  the  shore.     He  feh 
re  anxious  than  usual  about  the  fate  of  this  particu 
boat,  from  having  ordered  on  shore  the  person  allud 
to,  with  whom  he  wished  to  have  some  conversatioi 
previous  to  their  parting  company.  This  boatswain  wa 
young  man,  who  had  been  for  some  years  a  followe 
of  the  admiral  in  diflierent  ship.s,  and  to  whom  he  had 
just  given   a  warrant.     The  poor  fellow,  unexpectedly 
promoted  from  before  the  mast  to  the  rank  of  an  off 
trigged  up  in  his  newly  bought,  but  marvellously 
It,  uniform,  shining  like  a  dollar,  and   making  its 
■er,  who  for  the  first  time  in   his  life  had  put  on 
long  coat,  feel  not  a  little  awkward. 

As  soon  as  the  boat  was  partly  driven  up  the  beach 
by  the  surf,  and  partly  dragged  beyond  the  dash  of  the 
breakers  by  the  crowd  on  shore,  this  happiest  of 
officers  leaped  out  on  the  sand,  and  seeing  the 
miral  above  him,  standing  on  the  crest  of  the  natural 

s  which  lines  the  shore,  he  took  off  his  hat,  smoot 
ed  down  the  hair  on  his  forehead,  sailor  fashion,  ai 
stood  uncovered,  in  spite  of  the  roasting  sun  flaming 


the  ; 


The  admiral,  of  course,  made  a  motion  with  his  hand 
for  the  boatswain  to  put  his  hat  on;  but  the  olhi 
perceiving  the  signal,  stood  stock  still. 

[  say,  put  on  your  hat !"  called  the  commaii 
chief,  in  a  tone  which  made  the  newly  created 

.     In  his  agitation  he  shook  a  bunch  of  well 
nied  ringlets  a  little  on  one  side,  and   betrayed   to  the 
flashing  eyes  of  tlie  admiral  a  pair  of  small,  round,  sil- 
ear  rings,  the  parting  gift,  doubtless,  of  some  fa- 
red and  favouring  "  Poll  or  Bess"  of  dear,  old,  black- 
guard  Point  Beach,  the  very  ninth  heaven  of  all  light 
hearted  sailors.  Bo  this  as  it  may,  the  admiral,  first  step- 
ping on  one  side,  and  then  holding  his  head  forward, 
!  if  to  re-establish  the  doubting  evidence  of  bis  hor- 
fied  senses,  and  forcibly  keeping  down  the  astonished 
iamen's  hat  with  liis  hand,  roared  out, 
"  Who  the  devil  are  you  ?" 
"  John  Marline,  sir  !"  replied  the   bewildered   boat- 


"  Oh  I"  cried  the  flag-officer,  with  a  scornful  laugh. 
"  Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  took  you  for  a  Portuguese." 

"  No,  sir !"  instinctively  faltered  out  the  other,  seeing 
the  admiral  expected  some  reply. 

"No  !  Then,  if  you  are  not  a  foreigner,  whv  do  you 
hoist  false  colours  ?  What  business  has  an  English 
sailor  with  these  d — d  machines  in  his  ears?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said  poor  Marline.  "  I  put 
them  in  only  this  morning,  when  I  rigged  myself  in  my 
new  togs,  to  answer  the  signal  on  shore." 

■'  Then,"  said  Sir  Samuel,  softened  by  the  contrite 
look  of  his  old  shipmate,  and  having  got  rid  of  the 
greater  portion  of  his  bile  by  the  first  explosion;  "  you 
will  now  proceed  to  unrig  yourself  of  this  top  hamper 
as  fast  as  you  can  ;  pitch  them  into  the  surf,  if  you  like, 
but  never,  as  you  respect  the  warrant  in  your  pocket, 
let  me  see  you  in  that  disguise  again." 

When  the  drum  beats  the  well-known  "  geneiale," 
the  ship's  company  range  themselves  in  a  single  line 
along  both  sides  of  the  quarter  deck,  the  gangways, 
and  all  round  the  forecastle.  In  a  frigate,  the  whole 
crew  may  be  thus  spread  out  on  the  upper  deck  alone  ; 
but  in  line  of  battle  ships  the  numbers  are  so  great,  that 
similar  ranges,  each  consisting  of  a  division,  are  like- 
wise formed  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  main-deck. 
The  marines,  under  arms,  and  in  full  uniform,  fail  in  at 
the  after  part  of  the  quarterdeck,  while  the  ship's  boys, 
under  the  master  at  arms,  with  his  ratan  in  hand,  mus- 
ter on  the  forecastle. 

In  some  ships  the  men  are  sized,  as  it  is  called,  the 
tallest  being  placed  at  the  after  end,  and  so  on  down  to 
t'le  most  diminutive,  who  is  fixed  at  the  extremity. 
But  this  arrangement  being  more  of  a  military  than  of 
a  naval  cast,  is  rarely  adopted  now-a-days.  It  will  sel- 
dom happen,  indeed,  that  the  biggest  and  burliest  fel- 
lows in  a  ship's  company  are  the  leading  men.  They 
may  chance,  indeed,  to  be  poulterers,  cook's  mates,  or 
fit  only  to  make  sweepers  of,  personages  who,  after  a 
three  years'  station,  barely  know  the  stem  from  the 
stern,  and  could  no  more  steer  the  ship  than  they  could 
take  a  lunar  distance.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more 
ridiculous,  than  judging  of  the  men  by  their  stature, 
or  putting  such  lubberly  persons  as  these  just  alluded 
to  over  the  heads  of  thorough-bred  able  seamen,  captains 
of  the  tops  or  forecastle,  hardy  sailors,  who.se  abilities, 
knowledge,  or  trustworthy  vigilance,  and  long  tried  ex- 
perience, in  spite  of  diminutive  stature,  may  very  de- 
servedly have  placed  them  in  the  foremost  stations 
amongst  the  crew.  Officers,  however,  on  first  joining 
a  ship,  are  very  apt  to  be  guilty  of  some  injustice  to- 
wards the  people  by  judging  of  them  too  hastily  from 
appearance  alone.  We  are  insensibly  so  much  prepos- 
sessed in  favour  of  a  fine,  tall,  good  looking  sailor  lad, 
and  prejudiced  against  a  grizzled,  crooked,  little  wretch, 
that  if  bulb  happen  to  be  brought  before  us  for  the  same 
offence,  we  almost  i.istinclivcly  commit  the  injustice  of 
condemning  the  ugly  fellow,  and  acquitting  the  smart 
looking  one,  before  a  tithe  of  the  evidence  has  reached 
our  ears. 

This  recalls  to  my  recollection  how  multitudinous  aro 
the  sore  entanglements  in  which  a  captain's  judgment 
may,  on  these  occasions,  be  caught,  and  his  authority 
be  warped  to  the  side  of  injustice,  when  he  fancies  all 
the  time  he  is  truly  executing  his  duty.  I  have  some- 
times suspected,  on  looking  back,  that  I  once  decided  a 
disputed  case  rather  unfairly,  in  which  one  of  the  par- 
ties spoke  the  broadest  Scotch  patois  of  my  native  town. 
I  may  have  been  influenced  by  tlie  unworthy  dread  of 
being  thought  partial  to  my  countrymen,  and  therefore 
gave  the  case  more  against  poor  Saunders  than  he  de- 
served. But  let  no  person  who  has  never  been  actually 
placed  in  the  trying  situation  of  a  judge,  pretend  to  es- 
timate the  difficulties  of  that  most  responsible  and  fear- 
ful of  all  offices.  "  What  will  people  say  ?"  is  pretty 
nearly  always  a  very  shabby  question,  but  one  which 
too  many  public  men  ask  themselves  when  hesitating 
as  to  how  they  shall  act,  forgetting  that  the  only  ques- 
tions ought  to  be:  "  What  is  really  and  truly  right? 
what  will  men  of  experience  and  virtue  think?  or,  what 
shall  I  have  eventually  to  say  to  my  own  conscience  on 
the  subject  ?" 

Leaving  those  speculative  questions,  however,  for  the 
present,  let  us  return  to  the  divisions,  which  are  ar- 
ranged along  the  deck,  not  as  formerly  by  sizes,  but  in 
the  proper  way,  by  the  watch  bill.  The  fbrecastle  men, 
of  course,  corno  first,  as  they  stand  so  in  the  lists  by 
by  which  they  are  mustered  at  night  by  the  male  of  the 
/atch  ;  then  the  fore  top-men,  and^  on  to  the  gunners, 
fter-guard,  and  waisters.  Each  division  is  under  charge 
f  a  lieutenant,  who,  as  well  as  the  midshipmen  of  his 
ivision,  appears  in  full  uniform.     The  people  are  first 
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mustered  by  llic  young  gentlemen,  and  then  carefully 
inspected  by  the  officer  of  the  division,  who  sees 
every  m:in  is  dressed  according  to  order,  and  that  he  is 
olherwise  in  proper  trim.  It  is  also  usual  in  hot  cli- 
mates for  the  surgeon  and  his  assistants  to  pass  along 
the  hues,  to  ascertain,  partly  by  the  men's  looks,  and 
partly  by  an  examination  of  their  limbs,  that  no  traces 
of  scurvy  have  begun  to  show  tliemselves.  I  have  often 
seen  illness  which,  had  ihey  not  been  tlius  taken  hold  of 
in  the  very  commencement,  and  cured  at  once,  migli 
have  confined  men  for  weeks  or  months  to  their  ham 
mocks,  or  conducted  their  bodies  in  no  great  space  of 
time  over  the  standing  pait  of  the  fbresheet. 

While  the  mustering  and  inspecting  of  the  division 
is  going  on,  the  captain  paces  the  quarter  deck,  in  com 
pany  with  the  first  lieutenant.  No  other  voices  ar 
lieard  except  theirs,  and  that  of  the  midshipmen  callin) 
over  the  names  of  the  men,  or  the  officers  putting  som 
interrogatory  about  a  spot  of  tar  on  a  pair  of  duck 
trowsers,  or  au  ill-inended  hole  in  the  sleeve  of  a  s 
In  a  few  minutes  even  these  sounds  are  hushed,  an( 
thing  is  distinguisshable  fore  and  aftbnt  the  tread  of  the 
respective  officers  on  their  way  aft  to  report  to  the  cap- 
tain on  the  quarter  deck  that  all  are  present,  properly 
dressed,  and  clean,  at  their  different  divisions.  The 
marine  officer  likewise  makes  a  report  of  his  party, 
their  equipments.  The  first  lieutenant  now  turns  to  the 
captain,  takes  off  his  hat,  and  says  : 

"  All  the  officers  have  reported,  sir," 

To  which  the  other  replies : 

"  We  '11  go  round  the  ship,  then,  if  you  please  ;" 
off  they  trudge,  after  leaving  the  deck  in  charge  o: 
second  lieutenant,  or  the  master,  as  may  be  determined 
upon  at  the  moment. 

A  pin  might  now  be  heard,  if  let  fall  any  where  on  board 
and  but  for  the  sound  of  the  wind  amongst  the  cordage 
or  the  stroke  of  a  slack  rope  against  the  mast,  or  the  oc- 
casional shake  in  the  weather  leach  of  a  lofty  sail  braced 
rather  too  fine,  and  e.\ecpt  for  the  rippling  sound  of  the 
water  about  the  bows,  and  the  creaking  caused  by  her 
heeling  over  under  the  pressure  of  the  wind,  the  ship 
might  be  supposed  to  be  unmanned,  and  lying  disman- 
tled in  the  basin  of  Portsmouth  dock-yard. 

As  tlie  captain  approaches  the  first  division,  he  is  re- 
ceived by  the  officer  commanding  it,  who  touches  his 
hat,  and  then  falls  into  the  train  behind.  Of  course,  the 
moment  the  skipfjcr  appears,  the  men  along  the  whole 
line  take  off  their  hats,  smooth  down  their  locks,  make 
many  clumsy  efforts  to  stand  erect,  fumble  interminably 
with  the  waistband  of  their  trowsers,  and  shuffle,  to 
more  or  less  purpose,  according  to  the  motion  of  the 
ship,  to  maintain  their  toes  exactly  at  the  line  or  seam  in 
the  deck  along  which  they  have  been  cautioned  twenty 
times  they  are  to  stand.  The  captain,  as  he  moves 
slowly  past,  eyes  each  man  from  head  to  foot,  and  lets 
nothing  pass  of  which  he  disapproves.  The  officer  of 
the  division  is  ready  to  explain,  or  to  take  a  note  of  what 
alteration  is  required  ;  but  supposing  all  to  be  right,  not 
a  syllable  is  spoken,  and  at  the  end  of  the  division  the 
captain  again  touches  his  hat  to  the  officer,  who  returns 
the  salute  and  remains  with  his  people. 

He  then  proceeds  to  the  forecastle,  at  the  break  of 
which  he  is  received  by  the  three  warrant  officers,  the 
boatswain,  gunner,  and  carpenter,  in  their  best  coats,  cut 
after  the  fashion  of  the  year  one,  broad  tailed,  musty, 
and  full  of  creases  from  bad  packing  and  little  use,  and 
blazing  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  double-tiered  battery 
of  buttons  of  huge  dimensions.  Behind  these  worthy 
personages,  who  seldom  look  much  at  home  in  their 
finery,  stands  the  master  at  arms,  in  tront  of  his  troop  of 
young  scamps ;  not  the  young  gentlemen,  but  the  trou- 
blesome small  fry  known  by  the  name  of  the  ship's  boys, 
destined  in  good  time  to  be  sailors,  and  perhaps  amongst 
the  best  and  truest  that  we  ever  number  in  our  crews. 
For  as  these  lads  are  bred  up  exclusively  amongst  men 
of  war's  men,  they  gradually  acquire,  naturally  and 
easily,  all  the  habits,  as  well  as  the  sentiments,  of  his 
majesty's  service  ;  besides  which  they  have  nothing  to 
unlearn,  as  merchant  seamen  invariably  have  to  do  when, 
either  by  impressment  or  by  volunteering,  they  are 
brought  amongst  naval  persons. 

I  may  also  remark,  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  able  seamen  cannot  be  as  thoroughly  bred  on 
board  a  man  of  war  as  in  any  collier,  which  is  prover- 
bially tlie  best  school.  We  have,  to  be  sure,  in  the  navy, 
a  far  greater  number  of  hands  on  board  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  ;  and  as  there  are 
generally  amongst  them  plenty  of  men  well  qualified  to 
execute  the  duties  required  by  seimen,  those  who  are 
not  yet  thoroughly  taught  are  seldom  as  directly  called 
upon   to   learn    a    seamen's  trade  as   they   would    be 


were  they  in  a  short-handed  merchant  ship.  But  this 
state  of  things  furnishes  no  excuse,  I  conceive,  for  those 
officers  who  fail  to  consider  it  part  of  their  business  to 
see  that  every  man  and  boy  in  their  ships  be  trained  as 
fast  as  possible  in  all  points  of  a  sailor's  calling.  The 
opportunities  are  always  at  hand,  the  instructors  numer- 
ous and  competent ;  and  it  may  readily  be  made  not  only 
the  duty  hut  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  the  older  sea- 
men to  teach  what  they  themselves  know  to  those  who 
are  less  informed.  In  the  process  of  this  useful  school- 
ing it  will  almost  invariably  come  out,  that  many  of 
those  hands  who  hailed  for  able  seamen,  merely  upon 
their  own  showing,  had  obtained  higher  ratings  on  the 
ship's  books  than  they  were  entitled  to.  One  person  is 
perhaps  a  good  helmsman,  but  is  ignorant  of  the  marks 
on  the  lead-line;  while  another  may  be  expert  as  a 
leadsman,  and  yet  be  any  thing  but  trustworthy  at  the 
weather  wlieel.  Or  a  sailor  may  steer  a  ship  admirably, 
and  call  the  soundings  correctly  from  the  chains  in  the 
darkest  night,  who  might  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  at  the 
weather  earing  in  a  snow  storm.  In  short,  it  is  a  most  im- 
portant, and  almost  an  imperative  duty,  on  the  officers 
of  every  man  of  war,  to  ascertain,  by  actual  investiga- 
tion, how  far  their  people  are  entitled  to  the  ratings 
they  claim.  If  we  do  not  see  to  this,  we  are  perpetually 
misapplying  the  resources  of  the  nation,  by  mistaking 
their  true  quality. 

It  soon  becomes  apparent  amongst  the  crew  of  a  man 
of  war,  as  it  does  in  every  other  situation  in  the  world, 
that  one  of  the  most  speedy  and  certain  methods  of  in- 
.structing  a  person  in  any  art,  is  to  impose  on  him  the 
duty  of  a  teacher  of  others.  In  this  way  the  whole  of 
a  man  of  war's  ship's  company  may  be  taught  as  much 
of  the  art  of  seamanship  as  tliey  could  possibly  have 
learned  in  the  same  lime  in  a  collier,  or  in  any  other 
ship  that  swims. 

1  should  have  mentioned,  that  before  leaving  the  up- 
per deck  the  captain  proceeds  to  inspect  the  marines, 
who  are  drawn  up  across  or  along  the  quarter  deck 
abaft.  Most  captains  think  it  both  judicious  and  kind 
to  inspect  the  marines  first,  before  going  round  the  sail- 
ors' divisions  :  and  I  have  never  seen  this  praclice  adopt- 
ed without  manifest  advantage.  The  marines  are 
excellent  fellows,  well  trained,  hardy,  and  cheerful,  duly 
respecting  themselves,  and  proud  of  their  service; 
while,  from  belonging  to  a  fixed  corps;  and  from  not 
being  liable  (like  the  seamen)  to  be  perpetually  dis- 
banded and  scattered,  they  acquire  a  permanent  interest, 
or  an  inherent  esprit  de  corps,  as  well  as  a  permanent 
footing  in  the  navy.  In  like  manner,  the  marine  offi- 
cers constitute  one  of  the  most  gentlemanlike  bodies  of 
men  in  the  king's  service.  They  are  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  all  the  high  sentiments  of  honour  belonging 
to  the  military  chaiacter;  and  they  possess,  moreover, 
in  a  very  pleasant  degree,  the  i'reedom  of  manner  and 
versatility  of  habits  peculiar  to  those  who  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,  but  which  cannot  be  laught  by  any 
other  method  than  practice,  and  pretty  long  and  tough 
practice  too. 

The  utility  of  this  important  body  of  men  on  board  a 
man-of-war  is  so  great,  that  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every 
lover  of  the  profession  to  support  all  its  ranks  and  classes 
by  every  means  m  his  power,  and  especially  to  render 
their  situation  wfen  afloat  one  of  respectability,  happi- 
ness, and  contentment-  In  speaking  of  the  utility  of  the 
jolly  marines,  as  they  are  kindly  enough  called  by  the 
sailors,  who,  in  spite  of  all  their  qniziing,  really  esteem 
their  pipe-clayed  shipmates,  I  refer  less  to  their  services 
in  action,  either  on  board,  or  in  the  event  of  co-operation 
with  the  military  on  terra  firma,  than  to  their  inestimable 
value  in  sustaining  the  internal  discipline  of  the  service 
The  manner  in  which  this  is  brought  about  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  peculiarities  in  the  whole  range  of 
naval  affairs  ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  treated  of  separately, 
and  at  length. 

The  two  divisions  ranged  along  the  main  deck,  suppo- 
sing the  ship's  company  so  distributed,  next  engage  the 
captain's  attention.  I  think  it  is  usual  to  take  that  first 
which  stands  on  the  starboard  side  of  the  deck,  with  the 
after  end,  or  its  left,  as  military  men  would  say,  close 
against  the  bulk-head  of  the  captain's  cabin,  while  the 
foremost  men  of  the  division  extend  under  the  forecastle- 
On  arriving  at  the  galley,  or  kitchen,  the  captain  is  re- 
ceived by  the  cook  (or  as  much  as  may  be  left:  of  him, 
according  to  the  Greenwich  Hospital  joke,)  behind  whom 
stands  his  mate,  generally  a  tall,  glossy,  powerful  negro, 
who,  unlike  his  chief,  has  always  a  full  allowance  of 
limbs,  with  a  round  and  shining  face  about  as  moist  as 
one  of  the  tubfulls  of  huge  suet  puddings,  tied  up  in  bags 
along-side  of  him.  The  cook,  aided  by  "  Quamino,"  lifts 
the  lids  off  the  coppers,  that  the  captain  may  peer  into 


them,  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  all  is  clean  and  nice. 
With  the  end  of  his  wooden  leg  the  cook  then  gives  a 
twist  to  the  cock  of  the  coppers,  to  let  some  of  the  pease- 
soup  in  preparation  run  off  and  show  itself  for  the  noble 
commander's  inspection.  The  oven  doors  are  next 
opened,  the  range  or  large  fire  stirred  upi  and  every  hole 
and  corner  exposed  to  view;  the  object  of  the  grand  visit- 
ation being  to  see  that  this  essential  part  of  the  ship  is  in 
tlie  most  perfect  state  of  cleanliness  and  good  order. 

Still  furtlier  forward,  before  the  galley,  in  tlie  very  nose 
of  her,  as  the  foremost  nook  or  angle  of  the  ship  is  called, 
and  a  little  on  one  side,  lies  the  sick  bay  or  hospital ; 
at  the  door  of  which  the  surgeon,  backed  by  his  assist- 
ants, receives  the  captain  and  his  double  the  first  lieu- 
tenant, and  his  double  the  mate  of  the  main-deck.  In 
they  march,  all  in  a  row.  The  captain  takes  care  not  to 
pass  any  invalid's  hammock  without  dropping  a  word  of 
encouragement  to  its  pale  inmate,  or  begging  to  be  in- 
formed if  any  thing  further  can  be  done  to  make  him 
comfortable.     Only  those   men    who  are   very   unwell, 


beds. 


nd  the 


generally  seated  on  the  chests  and  boxes  placed  round  the 
bay,  a  part  of  the  ship,  which,  I  need  scarcely  mention, 
is  "kept,  if  possible,  more  clean,  airy,  and  tidy  than  any 
other.  If  a  speck  of  dirt  be  found  on  the  deck,  or  a 
gallipot  or  phial  out  of  its  place,  woe  betide  the  loblolly 
boy,  the  assistant-surgeon's  assistant,  and  the  constant 
attendant  upon  the  hospital.  This  personage  is  generally 
a  fellow  of  some  small  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing, 
who,  by  overhearing  the  daily  clinical  lectures  of  the 
doctor,  contrives  to  pick  up  a  smattering  of  medical 
terms,  which  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  palming  off  upon 
his  messmates  below  as  sublime  wisdom  sucked  in  at 
alma  mater. 

Just  before  leaving  the  sick-bay,  the  captain  generally 
turns  to  the  surgeon,  and  says,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
"  Doctor,  mind  you  always  send  aft  at  dinner-time  for 
any  thing  and  every  thing  you  require  for  the  sick;"  and 
I  have  frequently  remarked,  that  his  whole  tone  and 
manner  are  greatly  softened  during  this  part  of  the 
rounds,  perhaps  without  his  being  conscious  of  any  dif- 
ference. A  very  small  share  of  attention,  on  the  part  of 
a  commanding  officer,  on  such  occasions,  if  kindly  and 
unaffectedly  exercised,  leaves  a  wonderfully  favourable 
impression,  not  only  among  the  invalids,  to  whom  it  is 
more  particularly  addressed,  but  seldom  fails  to  extend 
its  salutary  influence  over  the  rest  of  the  ship's  company, 
and  thus,  of  course,  contributes  materially  to  strengthen 
and  to  maintain  his  authority.  Such  expressions  of 
sympathy  never  fail  to  act  like  drops  of  oil  on  the  ma- 
chinery of  discipline,  making  all  its  wheels  work 
smoothly  and  sweetly. 

The  lower  deck  is  next  examined.  The  bags  have 
been  carried  on  deck,  so  that,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
nothing  remains  but  the  people's  mess-tables  and  mess 
things,  their  kids  and  crockery.  As  Jack  is  mighty  fond 
of  a  bit  of  show  in  his  way,  many  of  the  births  or  mess 
places  exhibit  goodly  ranges  of  tea-cups  and  regiments  of 
plates  worthy  of  the  celebrated  Blue  Posts  tavern,  occa- 
sionally flanked  by  a  huge  tea-pot,  famously  emblazoned 
with  yellow  dragons,  and  imitation  Chinese.  The  inter- 
vals between  the  shelves  are  generally  ornamented  with 
a  set  of  pictures  of  rural  innocence,  where  shepherds  are 
seen  wooing  sheperdesses,  balanced  by  representations 
of  not  quite  such  innocent  Didos  weeping  at  the  Sally 
Port,  and  waving  their  lily  hands  to  departing  sailor  boys. 
On  the  topmost  shelf  stands,  or  is  tied  to  the  side,  a  trian- 
gular  piece  of  a  mirror,  tliree  inches  perhaps  by  three, 
extremely  useful  in  adjusting  the  curls  of  our  nautical 
1,  of  whom  one,  at  least,  is  to  be  found  in  every 
birth. 

The  mess-tables,  which  are  kept  so  bright  you  would 
uppose  them  whitewashed,  are  hooked  to  the  ship's  side 
t  one  end,  while  the  other  is  suspended  by  small  ropes 
covered  with  white  canvass.  Against  these  lines  rest  the 
p  and  grog  kids,  shining  in  a  double  row  along  the 
deck,  which  is  lighted  up,  fore  and  aft,  for  the  captain's 
by  a  candle  in  each  birth.  In  frigates,  it  is  usual, 
ieve,  to  let  the  people  have  a  certain  number  of 
chests,  besides  their  bags.  These  not  only  form  conve- 
nient seats  for  the  men  at  meals,  and  couches  on  which  to 
tretch  their  worn-out  limbs  during  the  watch  below,  but 
they  aftbrd  a  place  in  which  the  sailors  may  stow  away 
some  part  of  their  best  attire,  deposit  their  little  knick- 
knacks,  and  here  and  there  a  book,  or,  mayhap,  a  love- 
letter,  or  some  cherished  love-token.  A  chest,  in  short, 
-.  the  share  of  a  chest,  even  though  it  be  only  a  quarter, 
or  a  sixth  part,  is  always  so  great  a  comfort,  that  this  in- 
dulgence ought  to  be  granted  when  it  can  possibly  be 
allowed.  In  single-decked  ships,  I  conceive  it  may 
generally  be  permitted ;  in  a  line-of-battle  ship,  hardly 
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ever.  In  a  frigate,  as  there  are  no  guns  on  the  lower 
deck,  where  the  people  mess  and  sleep,  there  is  nothing 
to  clear  away  on  coming  into  action;  but  in  a  ship  of  the 
line  the  men  pass  their  whole  lives  amongst  the  guns,  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  every  part  ready  for  action  at  an  instant's  warning, 
nothing  can  be  allowed  to  remain  between  the  guns  but 
such  articles  as  may  be  carried  out  of  the  way  in  a  mo- 
ment. It  is  sometimes  nonsencical,  and  even  cruel,  to 
carry  this  system  into  a  frigate,  where  the  same  neces- 
sity for  keeping  the  space  unencumbered  does  not  exist. 
Doubtless,  the  mate  of  the  lower  deck,  and  often  enough 
the  first  lieutenant,  and  sometimes  even  the  captain,  will 
be  anxious  to  break  up  all  the  men's  chests,  in  order  to 
have  a  clear.looking,  open,  airy,  between-deeks,  to  make 
a  show  of.  But  with  proper  care  it  may  be  kept  almost 
as  clear  and  quite  as  clean  with  a  couple  of  chests  in  each 
birth  as  without.  Even  were  it  otherwise,  we  ought,  I 
think,  rather  to  give  up  a  little  appearance  to  secure  so 
great  a  sliaro  of  comfort  to  those  %vho  at  best  arc  not 
overburdened  with  luxuries. 

As  the  captain  walks  aft,  along  the  lower  deck,  he 
comes  to  the  midshipmen's  birth,  or  room,  in  which  the 
youngsters  mess.  It  is  the  foremost  and  largest  of  a 
range  of  cabins  built  up  on  each  side,  and  reaching  as  far 
aft  as  the  gun-room,  or  mess  place  of  the  commissioned 
officers.  It  is  only  in  line-of-battle  ships  that  the  niids 
mess  in  the  cockpit ;  while  in  frigates  they  not  only  mess 
but  sleep  in  the  part  of  the  lower  deck  called,  I  know  not 
why,  the  steerage.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  that  before 
the  cabins  of  the  officers,  and  abaft  those  of  the  sailors,  lie 
the  births  of  the  marines;  but,  of  course,  these  mess  places 
of  the  men  are  not  partitioned  off,  being  merely  denoted  by 
the  tables  and  shelves.     The  boatswain,  gunner,  and  car- 


ats, the  marines  carry  arms  tlie  moment  his  head  shows 
bove  the  coamings,  and  all  tlio  officers  stop  instanta- 
neously in  the  middle  of  their  walk  to  salute  the  eom- 
ider,  as  he  once  more  treads  the  quarter-deck. 
And  now,  sir,"  says  the  captain,  turning  to  the  first 
lieutenant,  "  if  you  please,  we  will  rig  the  church." 
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consequence,  it  costs  him  no  small  trouble  to  conceal  his 
disorderly  misdeeds.  It  would  be  just  as  easy,  indeed, 
to  stop  the  winds  as  to  stop  the  use  of  fisty-cuffs  amongst 
a  parcel  of  hot-blooded  lads  between  thirteen  and  nine- 
teen, although,  of  course,  such  rencontres  are  held  to  be 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  used  at  sea,  and  are 
punishable  accordingly.  The  captain,  pretending  igno- 
rance, however,  merely  grins :  and,  without  exposing  the 
boy  to  the  necessity  of  getting  up  a  story,  remarks  : 

"  I  suppose.  Master  Peppercorn,  you  fell  down  the 
aftcr-hatcluvay  ladder,  and  struck  your  eye  against  the 
corner  of  a  chest!  Didn't  you?  And,  what  is  odd 
enough,  I  dare  say,  when  I  cross  to  the  starboard  birth, 
I  shall  find  Mr.  Mustardseed,  who  has  fallen  in  with 
exactly  the  same  accident  about  the  same  time.  What 
do  you  think  ?     Eh  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  answers  the  badgered  youngster ; 
"  Mr.  Mustardseed  and  I  are  not  on  speaking  terms." 

"  Very  likely  not,"  chuckles  the  skipper,  as  he  pro- 
ceeds to  thrust  his  nose  curiously  into  the  warrant-offi- 
cers' little  boxes.  On  arriving  at  the  gun-room,  he  merely 
glances,  with  a  well-bred  air  of  assumed  indifterence,  at 
the  apartment  of  the  officers,  with  whose  habits  and  ar- 
rangements he  scarcely  ever  ventures  to  meddle.  He 
next  dives  into  the  cockpit,  which,  in  a  frigate,  is  used 
only  for  the  purser's  store-room,  leading  to  the  bread- 
room,  both  of  which  he  examines  carefully.  The  spirit- 
room  hatchway,  too,  is  lifted  up  for  his  inspection,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  after-hold.  He  then  takes  a  survey  of  the 
cable  tiers,  which  are  lighted  up  for  the  occasion;  as  also 
diiforont  store-rooms  of  the  boatswain,  gunner,  and  car- 
penter; all  of  which  ought  to  be  objects  of  his  particular 
care,  for  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  every  article  they 
contain  should  not  only  have  an  assigned  and  well  known 
place,  but  that  it  should  actually  be  kept  in  that  place. 
It  is,  indeed,  quite  wonderful  how  much  maybe  done  in 
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The  carpenters  and  the  watch  on  deck 
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dation  for  all  hands,  as  many  cap- 

itan-bars  as  may  be  required  are  likewise  brought  up  and 

placed  athwart  the  quarter-deck,  with  their  ends  resting 

on  match-tubs  and  fire-buckets,  or  on  the  carronade  slides. 

ole  of  the  space  from  the  break 

of  the  quarter-deck  and  the  belaying  bits  round  the  main- 

ist,  as  far  as  the  companion-hatch-way.     Chairs  from 

B  cabin  and  gun-room  are  also  placed  abaft  all,  for  the 

ptain  and  officers,  and  on  the  lee  side  for  the  warrant 

icers  and  mids ;  for,  it  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that 

e  subordination  is  made  to  keep  its  place  even  in  our 

church. 

The  pulpit  stands  amidships,  either  on  the  after-gra- 
igs,  or  on  the  deck  immediately  before  the  hatchway. 
In  some  ships,  this  part  of  the  nautical  church  establish- 
ment consists  of  a  moveable  reading-desk,  made  expressly 
the  purpose,  but  brought  up  from  the  carpenter's 
store-room   only  when  wanted;  sometimes  one  of  the 
nnaclcs  is  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  I  remember  a  ship 
which  the  prayer-book  was  regularly  laid  on  a  sword- 
ek,  or  stand,  holding  six  dozen  naked  cutlasses.     The 
;sk  is  covered  over  with  a  signal-flag,  as  well  as  the 
hassock  for  the  chaplain  to  kneel  upon,  which  is  usually 
grape  or  canister  shot-box,  surmounted  by  a  cheese  of 
great-gun  wads,  to  make  it  soft. 

All  this  implies  that  the  weather  is  fine,  the  awnings 
read  overhead,  and  the  curtains  stretched  fore  and  aft, 
keep  out  the  heat  and  glare.  In  rainy  or  blustering 
Jather,the  church  is  rigged  under  the  half-deck,  much 
the  same  way,  except  that  the  pulpit  is  placed  between 
■0  of  the  guns,  and  generally  on  the  larboard  side,  as 
nearly  abreast  of  the  quarter-deck  ladder  as  may  be. 

When  all  is  ready,  the  bell  is  tolled  by  one  of  the 

quarter-masters,  and   the   crew,  quietly  clustering  aft, 

eupy  the  bars,  stools,  planks,  and  gun-slides,  prepared 

r  their  accommodation.  The  marines  range  themselves 

;  the  officers  take  their  places,  of 

he  order  of  date  in  their  commis- 

they  do  fall  into  their  respective 

iority.     The  chaplain  is  now  in- 

s  assembled ;  or,  if  there  be  no 

de  to  the  captain. 

When  the  service 


2  front  seats,  wl: 
e  not  avowedly  i) 
but,  more  or  le£ 
ns  according  to  £ 
id  that  every  oni 
clergyman  on  board,  the  report  i 
vho  generally  officiates  in  that  ca 
legins,  if  there  be  any  other  ship  in  company,  a  pendant, 
uch  as  men-of-war  carry  at  their  mast-head  to  distin- 
;uish  tliem  from  merchant  ships,  is  hoisted  at  the  mizen 
leak,  to  show  that  the  ship's  company  are  at  prayers. 
This  signal,  which  is  kept  flying  during' tlic  performance 
of  divine  service,  is  respected  by  every  other  ship,  whether 
commanded  by  a  superior  officer  or  not. 

Besides  the  prayers,  which,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, are  "  according  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  established  by  law,"  the  chaplain  gives  a  short 
discourse,  not  exceeding  at  most  twenty  or  twenty-five 
minutes  in  length.  Some  captains  are  in  the  habit  of 
reading  a  sermon";  but  more  commonly,  when  there  is 
no  clergyman  on  board,  the  prayers  are  deemed  sufficient. 
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matters  of  discussion  in  the  fleet.  I 
1  further  just  now  than  by  obsci 
jority  of  right-thinking  officers  appear 
hurch  service  on  board  ship  be  not  * 
and  reverently  performed,"  accordinj 
in  the  spirit  of  the  first  article  of  war, 
or  worse  than  useless.  It  ought,  thei 
as  regularly  and  habitually  as  the  n, 
duties  will  allow  of.  In  the  next  place,  it  seems  clear, 
that  if  the  service  be  rendered  so  long,  or  be  otherwise  so 
conducted,  as  not  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  crew,  or 
not  to  maintain  it  alive  when  once  fixed,  it  is  too  long. 

I  will  venture  to  say,  there  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  any 
where  a  more  orderly,  or  a  more  attentive  congregation, 
in  all  respects,  llian  on  board  a  man-of-war. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  Jack's  decorum  and  his  dis- 
cipline, to  say  nothing  of  his  natural  inclination,  when 
duly  encouraged,  to  reflect  seriously  and  properly  on 
any  subject,  as  he  is  made  of  ordinary  flesh  and  bones, 
his  eyes  will  sometimes  refuse  to  keep  open  under  the 


infliction  of  a  dull  or  ill-delivered  discourse  ;  so  that  if 
the  person  who  officiates  happens  not  to  read  very  well, 
his  best  chance  for  securing  any  useful  attention  con- 
sists in  the  brevity  of  his  prelections.  If  the  quality, 
rather  than  the  quantity,  of  instruction  be  his  object ;  or, 
if  he  measure  the  good  he  hopes  to  do,  not  so  much  by 
what  his  lips  she  out  as  what  the  cars  of  his  congrega- 


■illin 


to  take 


liould  be 


edingly 


careful  not  to  fatigue  his  hearers, 
proportion  obtains  here  with  such  mortifying  regularity, 
that  a  captain  will  almost  inevitably  discover,  by  some 
of  the  thousand  and  one  methods  he  has  of  knowing 
what  is  felt  amongst  his  crew,  that  the  longer  he  makes 
the  church  service  beyond  the  mark  of  agreeable  and 
easy  attention,  the  more  certain  will  he  be  of  missing 
his  point.  The  analogy— not  to  speak  it  profanely — 
between  overloading  a  gun  and  overloading  a  discourse, 
applies  especially  to  ship  pi-eaching.  Sailors  are  such 
odd  fellows,  that  they  are  nowise  moved  by  noise  and 
smoke ;  but  they  well  know  how  to  value  a  good  aim, 
and  always  love  and  honour  a  commanding  officer  who 
truly  respects  their  feelings,  ministers  in  a  gentlemanlike 
way  to  their  peculiar  tastes  and  habits,  and  neither  bul- 
lies them  in  the  course  of  their  ordinary  duty,  nor  by 
means  of  long-winded  and  ill-timed  discourses  (or  what 
they  irreverently  call  Psalm-singing)  interferes  too  much 
with  their  religious  concerns. 

It  grieves  me  heartily  to  own,  that  while  I  could 
speak  with  confidence  of  the  good  which  may  be  efi"ected 
on  the  minds  of  the  midshipmen,  I  feel  scarcely  any 
thing  but  despair  on  turning  to  the  case  of  the  sailors. 
They  are  such  a  strange  set  of  beings,  generally  so  en- 
tirely uneducated,  and  although,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
mentioned  before,  by  no  means  naturally  irreligious, 
often  so  totally  destitute  of  any  thing  deserving  the  name 
of  principle,  or  even  of  any  ground-work  of  habitual  re- 
flection, upon  which  alone  such  a  superstructure  can  be 
raised,  that  I  really  cannot  venture  even  to  conjecture 
how  people  of  such  very  loose  habits  and  dissipated 
minds  are  to  be  turned  permanently  to  right  thinking 
on  this  matter.  Unfortunately,  too,  at  the  end  of  every 
three  or  four  years,  when  at  length  the  discipline  of  a 
ship  has  been  perfected,  and  the  empire  of  order  so  fully 
established  that  the  influence  of  authority  nright,  if 
ever,  be  expected  to  produce  something  out  of  these 
rough  materials,  the  crew  are  not  only  paid  ofi',  but 
turned  absolutely  adrift  into  the  worst  holes  and  corners, 
the  very  sinks  of  society,  where  every  tiling  good  they 
have  been  taught,  and  every  thing  good  they  may  have 
hoped  or  wished  to  learn,  is  speedily  taken  from  them, 
and  all  sorts  of  iniquity  poured  into  their  place  !  In  one 
moment  are  rudely  swept  away  all  their  habitual  vene- 
ration for  authority,  their  cheerful  unreflecting  depend- 
ence on  others,  together  with  every  nascent  feeling  of 
self-respect  which  during  several  years  had  been  grow- 
ing up  together,  and  rather  inviting  than  repelling  the 
final  and  pervading  influence  of  religion.  Thus  tlie  un- 
happy sailor  is  suddenly  left  at  the  close  of  his  long  toil 
in  a  state  of  destitution  fully  worse  than  at  first.  In  a 
few  days,  perhaps  hours,  after  landing,  he  is  pillaged  of 
his  money  and  every  rag  of  clothes  except  the  jacket  on 
his  back  ;  and  after  being  forced  into  drunkenness  and 
every  kind  of  debauchery  and  vice,  he  finds  himself  worn 
out  with  disease  and  intemperance,  and  becomes  literally 
an  outcast  from  society,  amidst  the  most  heartless  and 
profligate  of  his  species,  helpless,  useless  and  hopeless  ! 

However  melancholy,  therefore,  the  reflection  may  be, 
it  is  in  vain  to  conceal  from  ourselves,  that  unless  both  offi- 
cers and  men  can  be  embodied  more  or  less  as  a  perma- 
nent corps,  every  ship  that  is  commissioned  merely  fur- 
nishes a  sort  of  fresh  experiment  in  naval  discipline. 
The  officers  are  brought  together  without  any  previous 
acquaintance  with  one  another  ;  and  many  of  them,  after 
a  long  residence  on  shore,  have  lost  most  of  their  naval 
habits.  The  sailors,  being  collected  how  and  where  we 
can  get  hold  of  them,  are  too  frequently  the  off-scourings 
and  scum  of  society.  With  such  a  heterogeneous  crew, 
the  first  year  is  employed  in  teaching  tlicm  habits  of- 
cleanliness  and  common  decency  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the 
third  year  of  their  service  that  the  ship  becomes  really 
efficient.  Just  as  that  point  has  been  reached,  all  hands, 
as  I  said  before,  are  turned  ofi",  to  make  room  for  another 
experiment.  If  a  few  active  men  of  the  crew  have  be- 
come  better  sailors,  they  generally  go  into  the  merchant 
service  for  higher  wages ;  while  the  officers  are  again 
laid  on  the  shelf  Something  has  been  done  lately  to  re- 
tain the  petty  officers  in  the  navy,  but  perhaps  not 
enough.  It  has  been  suggeste^v  that  instead  of  giving 
men  pensions  for  long  servitude,  it  might  be  more  useful 
to  allow  their  wages  to  increase  gradually  year  by  year, 
at  some  small  rate,  and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years. 
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gire  them  lialf  pay  of  the  rating  to  which  they  had 
reached,  if  they  chose  to  retire. 

Tliere  are  various  other  eireumstanccs  which 
not  touched  upon,  that,  I  suspect,  will  for  ever 
the  navy  being  rendered  a  permanent  embodied 
and  perhaps,   upon   the   whole,   it   may   be   questioned 
whether  this  would  be  advantageous  to  the  country 
quite  the   contrary.     This  topic,  however,  is  of  far  too 
great  extent  to  be  treated  incidentally. 

In  returning  to  tlie  subject  of  the  church,  it 
remembered  that  the  circumstances  of  wind  and  weather 
will  often  interfere  with  the  regularity  of  our  Sunday 
service.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  public  duty 
upon  which  the  sliip  is  employed  must  often  modify 
these  observances  very  much,  in  spite  of  all  our  endea- 
vours. In  some  parts  of  an  Indian  voyage,  for  instance, 
it  may  be  safely  calculated  that  no  interruption  will  take 
place,  while  there  occur  other  stages  of  the  passage  when 
divine  service  must  of  necessity  be  stopped,  to  shorten 
sail  or  trim  the  yards.  In  peace-time,  or  in  harbour,  or 
in  fine  weather  at  sea,  no  such  teasing  interference  is 
likely  to  arise  ;  but  in  war,  and  on  board  a  cruising  sliip, 
the  public  service  frequently  calls  a  ship's  company  to  ex- 
change smartly  their  bibles  and  prayer  books  for  the 
sponges  and  rammers.  The  collect  in  which  they  have 
petitioned  to  be  defended  from  the  fear  of  their  enemies, 
and  that  tlicir  time  might  be  passed  in  rest  and  quiet- 
ness, may  hardly  have  passed  their  lips,  before  they  are 
eagerly  and  joyfully  scampering  up  the  rigging  to  shalie 
tlie  reefs  out  in  ehace  of  an  enemy,  with  whom,  in  the 
next  hour,  they  will  perhaps  be  engaged  in  hot  fight ! 

I  remember  onee  in  a  fi-igate,  cruising  deep  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  just  as  tlie  captain  had  finished  the 
Litany,  and  the  purser,  whose  greatest  pleasure  it  was 
to  officiate  as  clerk,  had  said  Amen,  tliat  the  man  at  the 
main  royal-mast  head  screamed  out, 

"A  strange  sail,  broad  on  the  lee  bow !" 

The  first  effect  of  this  announcement  was  to  make  the 
commander  turn  round  involuntarily  to  the  man  at  the 
wheel  and  exclaim,  "  Put  the  helm  up ;"  He  then  closed 
the  book  with  a  degree  of  energy  of  which  he  was  made 
somewhat  ashamed  when  the  sound  was  echoed  by  that 
of  the  rapidly  closing  volumes  all  around  him. 

"  My  lads,"  said  he  quickly,  but  not  without  solem- 
nity, "  our  duty  to  our  king  is  our  duty  to  God  ;  and  if, 
as  I  hope,  this  sail  turn  out  to  be  the  ship  we  have  been 
so  long  looking  after,  you  will  not  give  a  worse  account 
of  her  to  the  country,  I  am  sure,  for  having  applied  in 
good  earnest  for  assistance  from  aloft."  After  which, 
suddenly  changing  his  tone  and  manner,  he  sung  out 
loudly  and  clearly, 

"  Hands,  make  sail !  Let  go  the  bow- Hues!  Round 
in  the  weather  braces !  Mast-head  there,  let  me  know 
when  the  strange  sail  is  right  ahead !" 

Then  leaping  on  the  hammocks,  and  resting  his  glass 
against  the  after-swifler  of  the  main  rigging,  he  swept 
the  horizon  impatiently  for  the  stranger.  Meanwhile, 
the  rattling  of  the  chairs,  capstan-bars,  match  tubs,  and 
shot  boxes,  gave  token  of  the  rapid  demolition  of  our 
nautical  church.  The  studding-sail  booms  shot  out  like 
spears  from  the  yard-arms,  and  the  sails  which  these 
spars  were  to  expand  hung  dangling  and  flapping  in  the 
air,  as  if  the  canvass  had  been  alive,  and  joined  in  the 
eagerness  of  the  chase,  while  tlie  gay  ship  lierself,  trem- 
bling fore  and  aft  under  these  fresh  and  spirit-stirring 
impulses,  dashed  away  at  the  rate  often  and  a  half. 

Such  are  tlie  incidents  which  happen  on  board  single 
frigates,  those  rattling,  joyous,  fly-along,  Salce-rover  sort 
of  cruisei-s,  which  range  at  large  over  the  wide  ocean, 
scour  every  coast,  and  keep  the  war  famously  alive.  A 
much  more  stately  ceremonial  is  observed  on  board 
fleets,  whether  at  sea,  blockading  a  port,  or  lying  in  har- 
bour. The  ships  of  the  different  divisions,  or  squadrons, 
wait  till  the  admiral  hoists  at  his  mizen  peak  the  signal 
indicating  that  divine  service  has  commenced.  The 
bell  is  then  tolled  in  each  of  the  other  ships,  the  usual 
pendant  is  displayed,  and  the  first  article  of  war  (already 
quoted)  is  complied  with,  not  only  to  the  letter,  but  often, 
we  may  hope  and  trust,  fully  up  to  the  spirit.  At  all 
events,  I  have  heard  many  clergymen  declare,  that  they 
never  beheld  any  congregation  in  which  more  attention 
and  decorum  prevailed  than  in  our  ship  churches. 

At  sea,  both  in  fleets  and  on  board  single  ships,  the 
afternoon  of  Sunday  is  generally  a  season  of  rest  and 
quietness  ;  but  in  harbour  it  is  often  the  most  annoying 
period  of  the  whole  week.  There  is  nothing  for  the  men 
to  do,  and  the  time  hangs  terribly  iieavy  on  their  hands  ; 
to  which,  it  must  be  added,  that  our  ships  are  too  often 
infested  by  some  of  the  vilest  contaminations  of  the 
shore.  Bad  as  these  influences  are,  at  any  time  or  place, 
I  believe  they  may  be  considered  at  their  worst  when 


they  come  afloat ;  so  that  whenever  it  can  possibly  be 
done  without  injury  to  the  service,  portions  of  the  ship's 
company  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  shore  m  turn,  albeit 
their  proceedings  when  "  on  liberty,"  as  they  call  it,  are 
none  of  the  most  commendable.  But  we  must  let  that 
pass. 

CHAPTER  XXVIIL 


A  dog  is  the  most  obvious  and  natural  pet  for  a  gen 
tlcnian  ;  but  still,  a  dog,  with  all  his  familiarity,  is  j 
selfish  sort  of  companion,  for  he  generally  bestows  his 
whole  sociability  either  upon  his  master,  or  his  master's 


,  who  feeds  hit 
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accompanies  him  to  the  fields.  To  all  others  he  is  not 
only  cold,  but  often  surly  and  impertinent.  This,  in- 
deed, would  matter  little  if  there  %vfcre  not  unfortunately 
a  proverb  extant,  which  has  led  perhaps  to  more  squab- 
bles, duels,  and  other  uncharitableness,  than  most  other 
causes  of  dispute.  This  pugnacious  proverb,  "  Love  me, 
love  my  dog,"  being  interpreted,  signifies,  "  If  you  kick 
my  dog,  I  kick  you."  Then  follows,  if  not  the  kick, 
words  which  hurt  honour  quite  as  much,  and  in  the  end 
too  often  draw  away  the  life-blood  of  warriors  who,  but 
for  some  mangy  cur,  might  have  fought  themselves  into 
companionship  in  public  usefulness  and  famine  with 
"  Duncan,  Howe,  or  Jarvis." 

No  dog,  therefore,  can  ever  become  a  very  general 
favourite  of  the  crew,  for  it  is  so  completely  his  nature 
to  be  exclusive  in  his  favours,  that  were  a  whole  pack  of 
hounds  on  board,  they  would  not  be  enough,  nor  aflord 
a  tenth  part  of  the  amusement,  I  may  almost  call  it  oc- 
cupation, which  a  single  monkey  serves  out  to  a  ship's 
company.  I  take  good  care,  accordingly,  never  to  be 
without  one  in  any  ship  I  command,  on  the  sheer  prin- 
ciple of  keeping  the  men  employed,  in  a  good-humoured 
way,  when  they  chance  to  have  no  specific  duty  to  at- 
leiid  to.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  we  are  often  ex- 
posed to  long  periods  of  inaction,  during  which  mischief 
is  very  apt  to  be  brewed  amongst  the  people. 

But  if  a  good  monkey  be  allowed  to  run  about  the 
ship,  I  defy  any  one  to  continue  long  in  a  bad  humour. 
Jaeko  is  an  overmatch  for  the  demon  of  idleness,  at  least 
if  light  hearts  and  innocent  diversions  be  weapons 
against  which  he  cannot  long  contend.     Be  this  as  if 


monkey  as  speedily 


may,  1  make  a  rule  of  euLenng  a  monney  as  speedily 
possible  after  hoisUng  my  pendant ;  and  if  a  refb: 
lakes  place  in  the  table  of  ratings,  I  would  recommend 
a  corner  for  the  '  'ship's  monkey,"  which  should  be  borne 
on  the  books  for  "  full  allowance  of  victuals,"  excepting 
only  the  grog,  for  I  have  observed  that  a  small  quantity 
of  tipple  very  soon  upsets  him  ;  and  although  there  are 
few  things  in  nature  more  ridiculous  than  a  monkey 
half  seas  over,  yet  the  reasons  against  permitting  such 
pranks  are  obvious  and  numerous. 

It  requires  some  decision  on  the  part  of  the  captain 
to  carry  through  a  point  of  this  importance,  and  fairly 
to  establish  Jacko  on  board.  The  first  lieutenant,  who 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  sort  of  demi-god  afloat,  generally 
sets  his  face  against  all  pets,  and  swears  vengeance 
against  the  whole  tribe  of  parrots,  squirrels,  rabbits,  pi- 
geons, mongooses,  dogs,  monkeys,  cat-s  and,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  he  occasionally  extends  his  anathemas 
even  to  lady  passengers!  Supposing,  however, that  the 
captain  has  authority  and  strength  of  mind  enough  to 
establish  a  monkey  on  board,  the  rogue  will  not  have 
been  ten  minutes  "entered"  before  he  sets  to  work  at 
some  mischief;  for  he  is  the  only  true  known  instance 
of  perpetual  motion. 

When  Lord  Mclvin,  then  first  lord  of  the  admh-alty, 
to  my  great  surprise  and  delight,  put  into  my  hands  a 
commission  for  a  ship  going  to  the  South  American 
station,  a  quarter  of  the  world  I  had  long  desired  to 
visit,  my  first  thought  was,  "  Where  now  shall  I  manage 
to  find  a  merry  rascal  of  a  monkey  ?"  Of  course,  I  did 
not  give  audible  expression  to  this  thought  in  the  first 
lord's  room ;  but,  on  coming  down  stairs,  had  a  talk 
about  it  in  the  hall  with  ray  friend,  Mr.  Nutland,  who 
laughed,  and  said, 

"  Why,  sir,  you  may  buy  a  wilderness  of  monkeys  at 
Exeter  "Change." 

"True;  true  1"  and  off  I  hurried  in  a  cab— or  more 
probably  in  a  chariot,  for  this  was  some  years  before  the 
glorious  era  of  cabs.  Mr.  Cross  not  only  agreed  to  spare 
me  one  of  his  choicest  and  funniest  animals,  but  readily 
offered  his  help  to  convey  him  to  the  ship,  and  thus  re- 
moved  a  difficulty  which  had  troubled  mo  not  a  little  as 
I  rattled  along  the  Strand.  The  idea  of  taking  a  mon- 
key in  a  post-chaise,  even  had  I  been  travelling  in  that 
magnificent  style,  was  not  very  agreeable:  and  it  Was 


quite  clear,  that  cither  as  an  outside  or  an  inside  pas- 
senger in  a  stagecoach,  the  tricks  of  master  Jaeko  would 
soon  have  got  himself  and  his  owner  into  a  scrape  with 
the  other  passengers.  I  mentioned  my  dilemma  to  Mr. 
Cross. 

"  Lord,  sir  !"  said  he,  "  there  is  not  an  animal  in  the 
whole  world  so  wild  or  fierce  that  we  can't  carry  about 
as  innocent  as  a  lamb  ;  only  trust  to  me,  sir,  and  your 
monkey  shall  be  delivered  on  board  your  ship  in  Ports- 
mouth harbour  as  safely  as  if  he  were  your  best  chro- 
nometer going  down  by  mail  in  charge  of  the  master." 

I  had  some  curiosity  to  see  how  this  purpose  was  to 
be  accomplished,  and  returned  again  some  days  after- 
wards to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  of  removal.  My 
chattering  purchase  was  thrust,  not  without  many  vio- 
lent struggles  and  horrible  grins,  fairly  into  a  deal  box, 
and  nailed  down.  A  number  of  holes  had  been  bored  in 
the  top  and  sides,  not  large  enough  for  our  gentleman  to 
poke  his  paw  through,  but  sufficient  to  furnish  him  with 


and  enable  him  to  discover  what 


going 


the  external  world.  In  this  predicament  he  looked 
about  as  miserable  as  possible,  even  at  home  amongst 
his  kith  and  kindred  of  the  ancient  menagerie  at  Exeter 
'Change,  now,  alas  !  demolishd.  When  his  box  or  cage 
was  hoisted  on  the  top  of  the  Rocket,  that  fastest  and 
safest  of  stage  coaches,  poor  St.  Jago,  as  the  sailors 
called  him  afterwards,  was  in  such  an  agony  of  terror, 
that  I  half  repented  of  my  cruelty  in  forcing  him  to  emi- 
grate. 

Off  he  went,  however,  for  the  coast :  and  being  left 
without  provisions  or  water,  except  a  few  nuts,  he  was 
in  a  famous  condition  for  his  breakfast  ne.\t  morning, 
when  the  waterman  ferried  him  off  from  Common  Hard 
to  the  hulk  on  board  which  the  officers  had  just  assem. 
bled.  As  the  ship  had  been  only  two  or  three  days  in 
commission  few  seamen  had  as  yet  entered;  but  shortly 
afterwards  they  came  on  board  in  sufficient  numbers ; 
and  I  have  sometimes  ascribed  the  facility  with  which 
we  got  the  ship  manned  not  a  little  to  the  attractive 
agency  of  the  diverting  vagabond  recently  come  frojn 
town,  the  fame  of  whose  tricks  soon  extended  over  Port- 
sea.  He  certainly  was  the  most  amusing  fellow  on 
board,  but  also  the  most  mischievous;  and,  I  fairly 
grant,  as  such  he  became  at  times  a  real  nuisance. 

I  need  not  dwell  o:i  the  common-placo  tricks  of  a  nau- 
tical  monkey,  as  they  must  be  well  known  to  every  one  ; 
such  as  catching  hold  of  the  end  of  the  sail-maker's  ball 
of  twine,  and  paying  the  whole  overboard,  hand  over 
hand,  from  a  secure  station  in  the  rigging  ;  or  his  steal- 
ing the  boatswain's  silver  call,  and  letting  it  drop  from 
the  end  of  the  cat-head  ;  or  his  getting  into  one  of  the 
cabin  ports,  and  tearing  up  the  captain's  letters,  a  trick 
t  which  even  the  stately  skipper  is  obliged  tc  laugh. 

One  of  our  monkey's  grand  amusements  was  to  watch 
ome  one  arranging  his  clothes  in  his  bag.  After  the 
towage  was  completed,  and  every  thing  put  carefully 
way,  he  would  steal  round,  untie  the  strings,  and, 
aving  opened  the  mouth  of  the  bag,  would  draw  forth 
1  succession  every  article  of  dress,  first  smell  to  it,  then 
turn  it  over  and  o'vcr,  and  lastly  fling  it  away  on  the 
?et  deck.  It  was  amusing  enough  to  observe,  that  all 
he  while  he  was  committing  any  piece  of  mischief,  he 
ppeared  not  only  to  be  under  the  fullest  consciousness 
f  guilt,  but  living  under  the  perfect  certainty  that  he 
/as  earning  a  good  sound  drubbing  for  his  pains.  Still, 
the  pleasure  of  doing  wrong  was  .so  strong  and  habitual 
within  him,  that  he  seemed  utterly  incapable  of  resisting 
the  temptation  whenever  it  fell  in  his  way.  When  oc- 
cupied in  these  misdeeds,  he  continued  alternately  chat- 
sring  with  terror,  and  screaming  with  delight  at  his 
wn  ingenuity,  till  the  enraged  owner  of  the  property 
burst  in  upon  him,  hardly  more  angry  with  Jacko  than 
th  his  malicious  messmates,  who,  instead  of  prevent. 
r,  rather  encouraged  the  pillage. 

All  this   was   innocent,   however,    compared   to   the 

tricks  which  the  blue  jackets  taught  him   to  play  upon 

jolly  marines.     How  they  set  about  this  laudable 

piece  of  instruction,  I   know  'not ;    but  the  antipathy 

which  they  established  in  Jacko's  breast  against   the 

1  coats  was  something  far  beyond  ordinary  prejudice, 

d  in  its  consequence  partook  moreof  the  inteiniinable 

ir  between  cat  and  dog. 

The  monkey,  who  entered  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  hot 
partisan  into  the  designs  of  the  blues,  showed  no  mercy 
to  the  red  faction,  against  whom  ho  had  not,  in  fact,  the 
slightest  shadow  of  a  real  quarrel.  As  that  trifling  cir- 
cumstance, however,  seemed,  as  in  graver  cases  of  quar- 
only  to  aggravate  the  hostility,  every  new  day 
broughtanew  mode  of  attack  upon  tlie  unhappy  soldiers, 
who  were  never  safe.     At  first  he  merely  chattered,  or 
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gfnnned  coiiteiniJtuo 
at  their  lieols,  soiled 
pulled  the  cartridge: 
scattered  the  powde 


sly  atthem  ;  or,  at  worst,  snapped 
their  fine  pipe-clayed  trowsers,  or 
out  of  their  cartouch  boxes,  and 
over  the  decks,  feats  for  which  his 
rump  was  sure  to  smart  under  the  rattan  of  the  indig- 
nant sergeant,  to  whom  the  '  party'  made  their  com- 
plaint. Upon  these  occasions  the  sailors  laughed  so 
heartily  at  tlieir  friend  Jacko,  as  he  placed  his  liands  be- 
hind him,  and,  in  an  agony  of  rage  and  pain,  rubbed  the 
seat  of  honour,  smarting  under  the  sergeant's  chastise- 
ment, that,  if  he  could  only  have  reasoned  the  matter 
like  a  statesman,  he  would  soon  have  distrusted  his  ad- 
vantage in  this  offensive  but  not  defensive  alliance  with 
the  Johnnies  against  the  Jollies.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
he  appeared  to  be  quite  sensible  of  his  absurd  position, 
caned  by  his  enemy,  and  ridiculed  by  his  friends,  in 
whose  cause  he  was  suffering.  On  these  occasions  lie 
often  made  a  run,  open-mouthed,  at  the  sailors  ;  in  re- 
turn for  which  mutinous  proceeding  he  was  sure  to  get 
a  smart  rap  over  the  nose  from  his  »wn  party,  which 
more  than  counterpoised  the  anguish  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  his  person,  giving  ludicrous  oiicupation  to 
botli  his  hands,  and  redoubling  the  shouts  of  laughter  at 
his  expense,  in  short,  poor  St.  Jago  literally  got  what  i.s 
currently  called  monkey's  allowance,  viz.  "more  kicks 
than  half-pence." 

In  process  of  time,  as  Mr.  Monkey,  by  dint  of  that 
bitter  monitor,  experience,  gained  higher  knowledge  in 
the  art  of  marine  warfare  and  ship  diplomacy,  he  became 
much  more  formidable  in  his  attacks  on  the  "  corps,"  and 
generally  contrived  to,  keep  himself  well  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  sergeant's  merciless  ratan.  One  of  the 
favourite  pranks  of  the  sailors  was  to  place  him  near  the 
break  of  the  forecastle,  with  a  handspike,  taken  from  the 
bow-chaser  gun,  in  his  paws.  It  was  quite  as  much  as 
he  could  carry,  and  far  more  than  he  could  use  as  a 
missile  against  the  royals ;  but  he  was  soon  instructed  in 
a  method  of  employing  it,  which  always  grievously  an- 
noyed the  enemy.  Theoretically  speaking,  I  presume 
poor  Jacko  knew  no  more  of  the  laws  ofgravitation,  when 
applying  it  to  the  annoyance  of  the  marines  tlian  his 
friends  the  seamandidof  centrifugal  action,  when  swing- 
ing round  the  hand-lead  to  gain  soundings  by  pitching  it 
far  forward  into  the  water  ;  but  without  such  scientific 
knowledge,  both  the  monkey  and  his  wicked  associates 
knew  very  well  that  if  a  handspike  were  held  across  the 
top  of  the  forecastle  ladder,  and  let  go  down  when  a  per- 
son  was  about  half  way  down  it,  the  heels  of  the  said 
individual  would  be  sure  to  bring  up,  or  stop  the  bar. 
The  unhappy  marine,  therefore,  who  happened  U>be 
descending  the  steps  when  Jacko  let  his  handspike  fall, 
generally  got  the  skin  taken  ofi"  his  heels,  or  his  instep, 
according  as  his  rear  or  his  front  was  turned  towards  the 
foe.  The  instant  Jacko  let  go  his  hold,  and  the  law 
gravitation  began  to  act,  so  that  the  handspike  was  heard 
to  rattle  down  the  ladder,  offhe  jumped  to  the  bow  of  the 
barge,  overlooking  the  spot,  and  there  sat,  with  his 
stretched  out,  his  eyes  starting  from  his  head,  and  his  lips 
drawn  back,  till  his  teeth,  displayed  from  ear  to  ear,  rap- 
ped against  one  another  like  a  pair  of  castanets  in 
bolero,  under  the  influence  of  the  most  ecstatic  alarm, 
curiously  mixed  up  with  the  joy  of  complete  suce 
The  poor  wounded  Gulpin,  in  the  mean  time,  rubbed 
ankles,  as  he  fired  a  volley  of  imprecations,  the  only 
effect  of  which  was  to  increase  the  number  of  his  ; 
enee,  grinning  and  laughing  in  chorus  with  the  terrified 
mischief-monger. 

I  remember  seeing  a  marine,  of  more  than  usual 
tivity,  and  who  had  before  been  served  this  trick,  ca 
hold  of  the  end  of  the  weather  middle  stay-stail  sheet, 
hanging  from  the  booms,  and,  before  Jacko  knew 
what  he  was  about,  succeed  in  giving  him  such  a  cut 
across  his  sconce  as  the  animal  never  forgot  or  forgave. 
Next  morning  the  monkey  stowed  himself  away  behind 
the  pumps,  till  the  same  marine  passed  ;  he  then  sprung 
out,  and  laid  hold  of  him  by  the  calf  of  the  leg ;  and  ' 
spite  of  sundry  kicks  and  cuffs,  never  once  relaxed 
jaws  till  the  teeth  met  amongst  what  the  loblolly  boy,  in 
the  pride  of  his  anatomical  knowledge, called  the  "  gas' 
troenemii  muscles"  of  his  enemy's  leg.  The  cries  of 
murder!  from  the  soldier,  brought  the  marines,  and  many 
of  the  sailors,  under  the  half  deck,  to  the  poor  fellow' 
rescue,  while  the  author  of  the  mischief  scuttled  off 
amongst  the  men's  feet,  chattering  and  screaming  all  the 
way.  He  was  not  again  seen  during  two  or  three  days 
at  the  end  of  which,  as  the  wounded  "  troop"  was  no: 
much  hurt,  a  sort  of  truce  was  procluimed  between  the 
red  and  blue  factions  of  the  ship.  Doubtless,  the  armis- 
tice was  all  the  better  kept  in  consequence  of  some 
rably  intelligible  hints  from  the  higher  powers,  that  the 
peace  of  the  sliip  was  no  longer  to  be  invaded  to  make 


sport  for  those  who  were  evidently  more  idle  tlian  they 
ught  to  be,  and  for  whom,  therefore,  a  little  additional 
work  might  possibly  be  found. 

Old  Jaclio,  however,  like  one  of  the  weaker  states  of 
Europe,  whose  fate  and  fortunes  are  settled  by  the  pro- 
tocols of  the  surrounding  political  giants,  was  no  party 
to  these  treaties  ;  and  having  once  tasted  the  joys  of  re- 
venge, he  could  not  keep  his  teeth  quiet,  but  must  needs 
have  another  bite.  Upon  this  occasion,  however,  he  kept 
clear  of  the  corps,  and  attacked  one  of  his  oldest  and 
dearest  friends,  no  less  a  personage  than  the  captain  of 
the  foretop.  It  was  in  warm  weather,  and  the  men,  as 
usual,  were  dining  on  the  main  deck ;  the  grog  had  been 
served  out,  and  the  happy  Johnnies  were  just  beginning  to 
sip  their  darling  beverage,  when  Mr.  Mischief,  incessantly 
upied  in  his  vocation  of  doing  wrong,  and  utterly  in- 
capable of  resisting  any  good  openmg  to  get  himself  into 
a  scrape,  saw  the  grog-kid  of  the   captain  of  the  top's 

ss  standing  by  the  fore  hatchway.  So  he  paced  round, 

if  seeking  ibr  a  bit  of  bread,  but  all  the  while  keeping 
his  face  turned  just  so  far  from  the  fated  grog  vessel, 
that  no  one  suspected  his  design.  On  reaching  the  spot 
his  heart  began  to  fail  him,  but  not  his  wickedness  ;  in- 
deed, his  was  the  very  beau  ideal  of  that  character  de- 
scribed in  the  satire  of  Junius,  which,  "  without  courage 
enough  to  resist  doing  a  bad  action,  has  yet  virtue  enough 
to  be  ashamed  of  it."  'Whether  or  not  these  mixed  mo- 
tives influenced  old  Jacko,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  ;  but 
there  he  sat,  chattering,  screaming,  and  trembling,  as  if 
the  sergeant's  cane  had  been  within  an  inch  of  his  hide. 

"  What  ails  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Saint  James  ?"  said  the 
captain  of  the  top,  playfully  addressing  the   monkey. 

'iVhat  are  you  afraid  of?  Nobody  is  going  to  hurt 
you ;  we  are  all  sailors  and  friends  here,  man.  Not  a 
royal  marine  is  within  hail  of  you!" 

At  this  stage  of  the  colloquy  the  sly  rogue,  having 

ustered  all  his  energies,  fairly  grasped  the  grog-kid  in 
his  arms,  and,  making  a  clean  spring  from  the  deck, 
placed  himself,  at  the  first  bound,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
horror-stricken  seaman.  This  exploit  was  not  so  adroitly 
performed  as  it  might  have  been  if  Jacko  had  been  less 
agitated,  and  one  half  of  the  delicious  nectar  in  the  sail- 
or's cup  was  jerked  out. 

"  You  bloody  thundering  rascal  of  a  monkey,"  bel- 
lowed the  astounded  topman  ;  "  let  go  the  kid,  or  I'll  shy 
this  knife  at  your  head  !" 

The  threat  was  no  sooner  uttered  than  executed,  for 
the  sailor,  without  waiting  to  see  the  effect  of  his  sum- 
mons, threw  the  knife  ;  and  had  not  his  saintship  ducked 
his  head,  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  monkey  tricks 
for  that  cruise.  As  the  glittering  steel  passed  before  the 
wicked  scamp's  eyes,  the  flash  deprived  him  of  all  recol- 
lection of  the  mischief  in  hand  ;  with  a  loud  yell  he  leap- 
ed on  the  booms,  and  in  his  terror  let  the  prize  slip  from 
his  grasp.  It  fell  on  the  coaming  of  the  hatchway,  hung 
for  one  instant,  and  then  dashed  right  down  into  the 
cockpit,  to  the  infinite  astonishment  of  the  boatswain's 
yeoman,  a  thirsty  soul,  and  familiar  with  drink  in  all  its 
shapes,  but  who  declared  he  never  before  had  tried  grog 
in  a  shower  hath. 

Up  started  the  enraged  party  of  seamen  on  their  feet. 
"  All  hands  catch  monkey  !"  was  the  cry  ;  and  in  ten 
seconds  the  whole  crew,  including  the  cook  with  his 
ladle,  and  his  mate  with  the  tormentors  in  his  hand, 
were  seen  scrambling  on  deck.  Jacko  scampered  like 
lightning  up  the  main-stay,  and  reached  the  top  before 
any  of  the  men,  who  had  mounted  the  rigging,  were 
half  a  dozen  ratlines  above  the  hammocks.  "The  officers 
rushed  to  the  quarter  deck,  naturally  fancying,  from  the 
bustling  sounds,  that  a  man  was  overboard  ;  but  they 
were  soon  undeceived  by  the  shouts  of  laughter  which 
resounded  from  every  part  of  the  ship,  low  and  alofl. 

For  a  few  moments  Jacko  sat  on  the  main  cap,  chat- 
tering at  such  a  rate  that,  had  it  been  dark,  one  of  the 
men  said,  you  could  have  seen  the  sparks  of  fire 
from  his  teeth.  I  do  not  quite  believe  this  ;  but  cer- 
tainly .1  never  witnessed  such  an  expression  of  fear. 
A  dozen  men  were  soon  pouring  into  the  top,  while  two 
others  were  stealing  up  the  stay,  and  four  or  five  had  got 
into  the  topmast  shrouds,  to  cut  off  his  retreat  in  that 
direction ;  finally,  an  active  fellow  leaped  from  the  rigging 
to  the  topmast,  and  sliding  down  the  well-greased  spar, 
almost  plumped  on  the  devoted  head  of  this  master  of 
the  revels.  It  was  now  absolutely  necessary  for  Jacko  to 
do  something;  so  he  made  a  clear  run  down  the  main  lift 
to  the  lower  yard  arm.  The  gunner's  mate,  foreseeing 
this  manoeuvre,  had  sprung  to  guard  his  department,  and 
had  already  lain  out  as  far  as  the  inner  boom  iron,  with 
a  gasket  in  his  hand,  and  quite  certain  of  catching  the 
chase.  Not  a  bit  ?  "  Agunner's  mate  catch  a  monkey  ?" 
The  fable  of  the  Tortoise  and  the  Hare  affords  but  a 


feeble  simile  to  characterise  such  a  match  ;  and  before  old 
hard-a-weathcr  and  his  gasket  had  reached  the  yard-arm, 
nimble  Mono  had  trotted  half  way  up  the  leech  of 
the  topsail,  and  was  seated  as  familiarly  on  the  bridle  of 
the  maintopbowline,  as  if  he  had  been  perched  on  the 
feathery  branch  of  a  cocoa-nut  tree,  enjoying  the  sea 
breeze,  in  his  native  island,  amongst  the  beautiful  Cape 
de  'Verds. 

The  sailors  were  now  fairly  baflled,  and  still  more  so 
when  the  expert  rogue  chose  to  climb  a  little  higher,  and 
then  to  walk  deliberately  along  the  standing  part  of  the 
-topsail  brace  to  the  rnizen-topmast  head ;  whence, 
to  divert  himself,  or  force  his  pursuers  to  mingle 
admiration  with  their  rage,  he  made  a  flying  leap  down- 
ards  to  the  peak  haulyards,  scampering  along  the  single 
part  till  he  reached  the  end  of  the  gaff.     There  he  sat 

jghing  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  boys,  employed 

the  vain  attempt  to  catch  one  monkey  ! 

Sailors  are  certainly  not  men  to  give  up  a  pursuit  light- 
ly ;  but  after  an  hour  of  as  hard  labour  as  I  ever  witnessed, 
they  were  all  obliged  to  relinquish  the  chase  from  sheer 
fatigue,  and  poor  Jacko  was  pardoned  by  acclamation. 
The  captain  of  the  foretop,  however,  a  couple  of  days 
afterwards,  more  out  of  fun  than  from  any  ill-will  on  the 
old  grog  score,  gave  the  monkey's  ear  a  pinch,  upon  which 
the  animal  snapped  at  his  tliumb,  and  bit  it  so  seriously 
that  the  man  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the  doctor.  'When 
this  was  reported  to  me  by  the  surgeon,  I  began  to  think 
my  four-footed  friend  was  either  getting  rather  too  much 
license,  or  that  too  many  liberties  were  taken  with  him, 
so  I  gave  orders  that  in  future  he  should  be  let  alone. 
Nevertheless,  Jacko  contrived  to  bite  two  more  of  the 
people,  one  of  whom  was  the  sergeant,  the  other  the 
midshipmen's  boy.  These  were  all  wounded  in  one  day, 
and  when  the  surgeon  came  to  me  next  morning,  as  usual, 
ith  the  sick-list  in  his  hand,  he  was  rather  in  dudgeon. 

"  Really,  sir,"  said  he,  "  this  does  seem  rather  too  much 
of  the  monkey.  Here  are  no  fewer  than  three  persons 
in  my  list  from  bites  of  this  infernal  beast." 

"Three!"  I  exclaimed,  and  straightway  got  angry, 
partly  at  my  own  folly,  partly  at  the  perversity  of  my 
pet,  and  also  somewhat  nettled  by  the  tone  not  very  un- 
reasonably assumed  by  the  doctor.  "Send  Black,  the 
quarter-master,  here  directly  !"     He  soon  came. 

"  Don't  you  take  care  of  the  monkey  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  do.     You  gave  me  charge  of  him." 

"  Well !  and    why  don't  you   prevent  his    biting   the 

"I  can't  prevent  him,  sir." 

"No  !  "Then  throw  him  overboard!"  I  cried — "Over 
with  him  at  once  !  There  he  stands  in  charge  of  the 
corporal  and  two  marines  ;  pitch  him  right  over  the  lee 
gangway.  I  will  not  have  the  ship's  company  killed  and 
wounded  at  this  rate.     Over  with  him,  I  say  !" 

The  quarter-master  moved  off  to  the  lee  gangway,  and 
took  the  terrified  animal  in  his  arms ;  while,  on  its  part, 
the  poor  creature  seemed  conscious  of  its  approaching 
fate,  and  spread  out  its  arms  over  the  seaman's  bare  breast, 
as  if  to  supplicate  his  mercy.  The  old  sailor,  who  look- 
ed mightily  as  if  he  were  going  to  melt  upon  the  occa- 
sion, cast  a  petitioning  glance  to  windward  every  now  and 
then  from  under  the  edge  of  his  straw  hat  as  I  paced  up 
and  down  the  deck,  still  fuming  away  at  the  doctor's 
demi-official  reproach.  As  I  saw  the  fellow  wished  to  say 
something,  I  at  length  asked  him  whether  he  had  any 
proposal  to  make  respecting  his  wicked  and  troublesome 
pet.  The  old  man's  face  brightened  up  with  this  prospect 
of  a  respite  for  his  favourite ;  and,  after  humming  and 
hawing  for  a  minute,  he  said, 

"  It  is  all  owing  to  these  two  great  teeth,  sir ,  if  they 
were  out,  he  would  be  as  harmless  as  any  lamb." 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  I  replied,  catching  at  this  sug- 
gestion, "  I  positively  will  not  have  the  whole  ship's 
company  driven  one  after  another  into  the  sick-list  by 
your  confounded  monkey ;  but  if  you  choose  to  draw  those 
wild-boar  tusks  of  his,  you  may  let  him  live." 

Few  reprieves  were  ever  hailed  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows 
with  more  joy  by  the  friends  of  a  felon  than  this  an- 
nouncement of  a  commutation  of  Mr.  St.  Jago's  sentence 
was  received  by  his  c)ffeetionate  companions-  Even  the 
marines,  though  constitutionally  predisposed  against  him, 
wore  glad  of  the  change ;  and  I  heard  the  sentry  at  the 
cabin  door  say,  "  I  knew  the  captain  had  too  much  regard 
for  the  animal  to  do  him  an  injury." 

Injury,  indeed  !  I  question  whether  poor  Jacko  thought 
the  alternative  any  favour.  At  all  events,  his  friends 
seemed  grievously  puz/Jed  how  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
his  exemption  from  a  watery  grave ;  for  I  could  perceive 
a  council  of  war  going  on  upon  the  lee  side  of  the  main 
deck  as  to  the  best  method  of  proceeding  in  the  aflfair  of 
the  tusks. 
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"Who'll  hold  llic  monkey/"     said  one. 

No  answer  was  made  to  tllis.     It  was  like  the  old  story 
of  belling-  the  cit ;  but  there  was  no  Douglas  so  bold 
to  try  tfie  experiment  on  Master  Jacko,  who,  at  any  tic 
was  a  powerthl  uniinnl,  and  who,  it  was  naturally  inferred, 
would  make  a  tcn:old  effort  when  his  teeth  were  thi 

"  Even  suppose  we  could  tie  the  poor  unfortimate 
tim,"  suid  the  quartermaster,"  who  knows  how  to  pul 
these  great  bi«r  teetli ?  V\e  might  break  his  jaw  in 
operation." 

I'here  was  a  long  pause. 

"  I  dare  say,"  at  length  cried  one  of  the  party,  "  that 
the  doctor's  mate,  who  is  a  good-natured  gentleman,  would 
be  so  kind  as  to  tell  us  how  wo  can  manage  this  atTa 

A  deputation  of  the  monkey's  friends  was  accordingly 
despatched  to  present  a  humble  petition  to  the  surgeoi  ' 
assistant,  praying  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
lend  his  professional  aid  in  saving  the  jaw,  and  perhaps, 
the  life,  of  one  of  the  most  diverting  vagabonds  in  his 
majesty's  service. 

Fortunateh',  the  assistant  medico  was  not  one  of  those 
priggish  puppies  who,  having  little  professional  knowledge 
to  balance  their  own  inherent  stupidity,  fancy  it  necessary 
to  support  their  dignity  by  the  agency  of  etiquettes  alone. 
He  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  young  man  of  skill,  good 
sense,  and  right  feelings,  who  cared  nothing  at  all  about 
his  dignity  wlien  he  could  be  of  any  use  ;  or  rather,  who 
left  it  to  take  care  of  itself  witliout  tliinkingof  any  thing 
bat  his  business.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  was  so  much  a 
lorer  of  his  art,  that  ho  felt  secretly  tickled  with  the  idea 
of  a  new  operation,  and  experienced  on  the  occasion  that 
peculiar  pleasure,  known,  it  is  said,  only  to  the  faculty, 
when  a  complicated  and  difBcult  case  falls  into  their  hands. 
He  had  just  mi.xed  a  glass  of  grog,  after  the  day's  work 
^  was  done,  and  was  eyeing  the  beverage  with  that  sort  of 
serene  anticipation  which  the  sober  certainty  of  waking 
bliss  is  sure  to  produce,  when  the  deputation  made  their 
appearance,  having  first  sent  in  the  boy,  whose  arm  was 
still  in  a  sling  from  the  bite  of  the  monkey. 

"  Are  you  in  a  hurry  ?"  said  the  doctor,  on  hearing  the 
novel  petition  ;  for  he  had  nestled  himself  into  the  corner 
of  the  birth,  with  one  foot  on  the  bench,  the  other  on  the 
table,  and  his  glass  of  *'  half-and  half"  glowing  like 
amber  between  his  eye  and  the  solitary  glim  of  those  pro- 
found regions — those  diamond  mines  from  which  the 
Hoods  and  the  Hardys  of  times  past  and  times  present 
have  been  drawn  up  to  the  very  tip-top  of  their  profession. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  spokesman  of  the  party.  •'  There 
is  no  time  to  be  lost ;  for  the  captain,  who  is  in  a  great 
rage,  says,  if  we  don't  extricate  the  monkey's  grinders, 
overboard  he  goes,  to  a  certainty." 

"  Extricate  is  not  the  word,  you  blockhead  ;  extract,  I 
suppose,  you  mean.  Besides,  I  fancy  it  is  not  his  grinders 
which  the  captain  has  ordered  to  be  rejnoved,  but  his  eye- 
teeth,  or  tusks,  as  they  may  fairly  be  called." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  impatient  seaman,  "just  as  you 
please,  tushes  or  high  teeth,  if  you'll  only  be  kind  enough 
to  come  and  help  us  out  of  this  plaguey  mess,  and  save 
the  poor  dumb  animal's  life." 

The  quick  clatter  of  feet  up  the  ladders  gave  the  signal 
that  tlie  successful  deputation  were  returning  to  the  anx- 
ious party  assembled  between  the  two  guns  just  abaft 
.the  gangway-ladder,  and  nearly  abreast  the  after-hatch- 

"  Stop  a  little,  my  men!"  c.xchimcd  the  assistant-sur- 
geon. "  How  the  douce  am  I  to  operate  on  that  beast 
unless  he  be  held  ?  and  who  is  to  hold  him  ?" 

"Oh,  I'll  lend  a  hand  !"  cried  one.  "  And  I,  and  I  !" 
said  a  dozen  voices.  But  when  the  attempt  was  made, 
and  Jacko  began  to  learn  that  mischiet  was  brewing 
against  him,  he  struggled,  and  snapped,  and  squealed  at 
such  a  rate,  that  all  chance  of  a  successful  result  was  out 
of  the  question  ;  while  the  doctor  stood  by,  laughing,  and 
declaring  that  he  was  quite  ready,  as  soon  as  the  patient 
was  willing  to  submit  to  the  o|)cration  ;  but  of  this  there 
seemed  to  be  very  little  chance. 

It  happened  that  the  day  before  we  had  split  the  jib  in 
a  squall,  and  the  sail-makers  were  at  thnt  moment  in  the 
act  of  putting  in  a  fresh  cloth.  Their  usual  working 
place,  under  the  half-deck,  was  close  to  the  scene  of  the 
monkey's  intended  extrication,  as  the  sailors  persisted  in' 
calling  it,  in  spite  of  the  doctor's  repeated  corrections  of 
their  technology.  The  sailmaker  had  just  sent  for  more 
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canvass  ;  and  as  the  boatswain's  yeoman,  the  very  indi- 
vidual on  whom  the  monkey  hud  bestowed  a  shower-bath 
of  grog,  delivered  the  roll  of  sail-cloth,  one  of  the  men 
said, 

"  Why  should  not  we  parcel  him  up  in  a  strip  of  can- 
vass, and  so  make  a  regular  built  mummy  of  him  ;  just 
as  I  have  heard  tell  the  old  Egyptians,  in  the  times  of 
Moses  and  the  Plagues,  used  to  serve  their  favourite  eats  ?" 
This  valuable  piece  of  historical  lore  was  instantly 
acted  upon ;  and  the  sail-maker  having  lent  the  bolt  of 
canvass,  poor  unfortunate  Saint  Jago  del  Cabo  Verde  was 
enveloped  in  the  folds,  which  were  passed  round  and  round 
his  body,  legs,  and  neck,  till  nothing  appeared  beyond 
the  package  but  his  rueful  conntcnancc.  He  was  now 
laid  on  the  deck,  quite  helpless,  and  more  like  a  log  of 
wood  than  a  living  thing. 

While  these  preparations  were  going  on,  the  learned 
doctor  had  leisure  to  consider  the  case  more  attentively; 
and  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  needless  cruelty 
to  draw  the  poor  beast's  tusks,  and  therefore  he  exchanged 
that  too  well-known  instrument,  the  dentist's  key,  for  a 
pair  of  bone-nippers,  with  which  he  proposed  merely  to 
break  off  the  points. 

"  1  don't  exactly  know  about  that,"  said  the  perplexed 
quarter-mastei-,  when  the  assistant-surgeon  explained  h' 
views  of  the  matter.  "  The  captain  said  to  me,  '  dra' 
those  wild  bear's  tushes  out  of  him  ;'  and  I  am  afraid,  il 
they  are  only  broken,  the  monkey  may  still  have  a  chanc- 
for  going  astern." 

"  Nonsense — nonsense  !"  interrupted  the  judicious  doc 
tor.  "  Can  you  suppose  the  captain  wished  that  any 
thing  should  be  done  to  the  animal  but  just  enough  to 
prevent  his  biting  the  people  ?'' 

And,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  closed  the  fatal 
pincers,  and  nipped  away  the  ends  of  the  offending  tusks, 
to  be  hoped  without  causing  him  any  great  pain 
But  although  poor  Jacko  probably  did  not  suffer  much, 
his  rage  knew  no  bounds  ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  canvass 

nfoided  than  he  sprung  towards  the  allerhatch 
catching  the  sergeant's  hand  in  his  mouth,  closed  his 
jaws  with  all  his  force.  Instinctively  the  soldier's  cane 
In  the  air;  but  a  dozen  voices  roared  out,  '•  he  can't 
bite !  He  has  got  no  tushes  left !  Don't  hit  him  !"  And, 
enough,  although  Mr.  St.  Jago  gnawed  and  strug- 
gled, he  could  make  no  impression  on  the  well-tanned 
fist  of  the  veteran ;  but  at  length  slunk  off  quite  abashed 
amidst  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  crew. 

When  the  ship  came  to  England,  and  was  paid  off,  I 
turned  over  the  monkey  to  the  boatswain,  who  always 
ins  in  the  ship,  along  with  the  two  other  warrant 
officers,  the  gunner  and  carpenter.  This  worthy  person- 
age used  to  place  his  pet  in  the  bow  of  his  little  punt, 
boat  keeper,  when  he  himself  went  on  shore  at  Com- 
Hard.  So  exhibited,  the  animal  soon  attracted  no- 
tice ;  and  a  Jew  took  such  a  fancy  to  him,  that  the  golden 
be  which  he  offered  in  exchange  was  too  strong  for 
the  boatswain,  and  Master  Jacko  once  more  touched  terra 
.  But  the  Israelite,  as  may  be  supposed,  having  no 
other  purpose  in  this  transaction  beyond  the  limits  of  gain, 
Saint  Jago  was  not  long  in  finding  his  way  back  to  his 
haunts  in  Exeter  'Change,  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
three  years.  The  keeper  did  not  recognise  him  ;  nor  was 
it  likely  that  Jacko  should  claim  acquaintance  with  his 
former  master.  I  happened,  however,  one  day,  not  long 
after  the  ship  was  paid  off,  to  be  in  attendance  upon  a 
party  seeing  the  wild  beasts,  when  one  of  the  monkeys 
et  up  such  a  chattering  in  his  cage  that  he  attracted  the 
ttention  of  every  person  present,  and,  amongst  the  rest, 
if  the  keeper  of  the  establishment. 

"  That  animal  seems  to  know-yon,  sir,"  said  he  to  me  ; 
and  upon  going  nearer,  I  discovered  my  old  and  mischiev- 
ous friend  grinning  with  delight.  I  must  own,  indeed, 
that  my  heart  smote  me  a  little  as  I  looked  at  the  broken 
teeth,  while  the  poor  fellow  held  out  his  paw  to  catch  my 
hand,  in  the  spirit  of  perfect  kindness  and  forgiveness. 

A  far  different  fate,  I  am  sorry  to  record,  befel  another 
monkey  of  mine,  in  another  ship,  and  in  a  very  different 
uarter  of  the  globe.  I  was  then  in  command  of  the 
jyra,  on  the  homeward  voyage  from  China,  after  the  em- 
bassy under  Lord  Amherst  had  been  concluded.  We 
touched  on  our  way  to  Calcutta  at  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and,  amongst  other  live-stock,  laid  in  a  monkey  which 
!cen  the  world.  He  was  borUj  they  assured  us,  at 
Tcneriffe,  bred  at  Cadiz,  and  had  afterwards  made  the 
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;  tlie  Pacific  Ocean,  via  Lima  and  Acapnlcci 
This  splendid  bay  is  the  chief  .station  of  the 
the  eastern  world,  and  has  long  formed  one 
5  in  the  vast  culrnial  chain  which  enabled 
that  once  jiowerful  nation  to  boast  with  truth  that  the  sun 
never  set  on  their  dominions.  Our  extensive  traveller 
had  made  good  use  of  his  time  and  opportunities,  and 
was  destined  to  see  a  good  deal  more  of  men  and  manners, 
indeed  almost  to  make  out  the  circuit  of  the  globe.  V\  e 
brought  him  with  us  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca  to 
Poolo  Penang,  and  from  thence  carried  him  across  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  to  Calcutta  and  Madras.  We  next  visited 
together  the  Lsle  of  France ;  the  Cape ;  and,  lastly,  St. 
Helena,  at  the  very  time  the  Ex-cmpcror  of  the  world 
resided  there. 

This  distinguished  monkey  differed  in  one  important 
point  from  the  last,  whose  adventures  have  just  been  re- 
lated ;  for  he  had  a  particular  liking  for  the  marines,  who 
rcssed  and  fed  him,  and  sometimes  even  ventured  to 
teach  him  to  play  off  tricks  on  Jack,  which  the  sailors 
promised  one  day  to  pay  back  with  interest  on  the  soldiers, 
diminutive  a  vessel  as  a  ten-gun  brig,  there  is  but 
11  party  of  marines,  merely  a  sergeant's  guard,  and 
mmissioned  officer,  otherwi'e  1  hardly  tliink  tlie 
following  trick  would  have  been  attempted. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  on  Sundays  the 
ship's  company  arc  mustered  at  divisions,  ranged  on  either 
side  of  the  deck.  Every  man  is  then  dressed  in  his  very 
best  togs,  shaved,  and  trimmed  up  as  gaily  as  possible. 
The  marines,  of  course,  sparkle  abaft  as  brightly  as  poli.sli 
ed  metal,  scarlet  cloth,  and  the  eternal  pipeclay,  can  make 
them.  When  all  are  reported  present,  the  captain  walks 
slowly  and  solemnly  round,  eyeing  each  man  from  head 
to  foot,  to  detect  a  spot  of  dirt,  or  a  thread  opening  at  a 
seam,  and  peering  under  the  breast  of  every  gun  to  dis- 
cover some  neglected  delta  of  unwashed-away  sand  ;  in 
short,  to  see  that  all  is  right  and  tight,  or  "  ship-shape 
and  13ristol  fashion,"  a  term,  by  the  way,  of  which  I 
know  not  the  origin. 

One  day,  while  going  these  formal  rounds,  I  canie  to 
a  figure  which  at  first  sight  puzzled  mc  not  a  little.  Thi 
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up  as  a  marine,  and  planted  like  a  sentry  on  the  njiddle 
step  of  the  short  ladder  which,  in  decp-waistcd  vessels,  is 
placed  at  the  gangway,  and  reaches  from  the  deck  to  the 
top  of  the  bulwark.  The  animal  was  dressed  up  in  a 
complete  suit  of  miniature  unilbrm,  made  chiefly  of  the 
coloured  buntin  used  for  flags,  with  sundry  bits  of  red 
baise  purloined  from  the  carpenters.  His  regimental  cap 
was  constructed  out  of  painted  canvass;  and  under 
his  lower  jaw  had  been  forced  a  stock  of  pump-leatlier, 
so  stiir  in  itself,  and  so  tightly  drawn  back,  that  his  head 
was  rendered  totally  immovable.  His  chin,  and  great 
|jart  of  tiie  cheeks,  had  been  shaved  with  so  much  care, 
that  only  two  small  curled  mustacliios  and  a  respectable 
pair  of  whiskers  remained.  His  hair  behind  being  tied 
back  tightly  into  a  queue,  the  poor  devil's  eyes  were 
lost  !-tarting  from  his  head  ;  while  the  corners  of  his 
uth  being  likewise  tugged  towards  the  ears  by  the  hair. 
dresser's  operations,  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
became  irresistibly  ludicrous.  The  astonished  recruit's 
elbows  were  then  brouglitin  contact  and  fastened  behind 
by  a  lashing,  passed  round  and  secured  to  the  middle  step 
of  the  ladder,  so  that  he  could  not  budge  an  inch  from  his 
position.  One  of  the  ship's  pistols,  fashioned  like  a 
musket,  and  strapped  to  his  shoulder,  was  tied  to  his  left 
hand,  which  again  had  been  sewed  by  the  sailmaker  to 
the  waistband  of  his  beautifully  pipeclayed  trowsers  ;  in 
short,  he  was  rigged  up  as  a  complete  sea-soldier  in  full 

is  the  captain  and  his  train  approached,  the  monkey 
began  to  tremble  and  chatter ;  but  the  men,  not  knowing 
how  their  chief  might  relish  the  joke,  looked  rather  grave, 
hile,  I  own,  it  cost  me  no  small  oiBcial  struggle  to  keep 
down  a  laugh.  I  did  succeed,  however,  and  merely  said, 
passing,  "  You  should  not  play  these  tricks  upon 
travellers;  east  him  loose  immediately."  One  of  the  men 
pulled  his  knife  from  his  breast,  and  cutting  the  cord 
vhieli  fastened  the  poor  Spaniard  to  the  ladder,  let  him 
^camper  off.  Unluckily  for  the  gravity  of  the  officers, 
lowevcr,  and  that  of  the  crew,  Jacko  did  not  run  below, 
ir  jump  into  one  of  the  boats  out  of  sight,  but  made 
straight  for  his  dear  friends  the  marines,  drawn  up  in  line 
across  our  little  hurricane-house  of  a  poop.   Unconscious 
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of  the  ridicule  lie  was  bringing  on  liis  military  patrons, 
lie  took  up  a  position  in  front  of  tlie  corps,  not  unlilse  a 
fugleman ;  and  I  need  Iiardiy  say,  tliat  even  tlie  royals 
themselves,  provoked  though  they  were,  now  joined  in 
the  laugh  which  soon  passed  along  the  decks,  and  was 
with  difficulty  suppressed  during  the  remainder  of  the 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  and  while  the  monkey  was 
still  puzzled  to  think  what  was  the  matter  with  his  chin, 
he  happened  to  observe  the  doctor  engaged  in  some 
chemical  process.  As  his  curiosity  and  desire  for  infor- 
mation were  just  such  as  ought  to  characterise  a  traveller 
of  his  intelligence,  he  crept  gradually  from  chest  to  chest, 
and  from  bag  to  bag,  till  he  arrived  within  about  a  yard 
of  Apothecaries'  Hall,  as  that  part  of  the  steerage  was 
named  by  the  midshipmen.  Poor  Mono's  delight  was 
very  great  as  he  observed  the  process  of  pill  making, 
which  he  watched  attentively  while  the  ingredients  were 
successively  weighed,  pounded,  and  formed  into  a  long 
roll  of  paste.  All  these  proceedings  excited  his  deepest 
attention.  The  doctor  then  took  his  spreader,  and  cut 
the  roll  into  five  pieces,  each  of  which  he  intended  to  di- 
vide into  a  dozen  pills.  At  this  stage  of  the  process,  some 
one  called  the  pharmacopolist's  attention  to  the  hatchway. 
The  instant  his  back  was  turned,  the  monkey  darted  on 
the  top  of  the  medicine-chest,  snapped  up  all  the  five 
masses  of  pill  stuff,  stowed  them  hastily  away  in  his 
pouch,  01  bag,  at  the  side  of  his  mouth,  scampered  on 
deck,  and  leaped  into  the  main  rigging,  preparatory  to  a 
leisurely  feast  upon  his  pilfered  treasures. 

The  doctor's  first  feeling  was  that  of  anger  at  the  ah- 
slraction  of  his  medicines  ;  but  in  the  next  instant,  recol- 
lecting that  unless  immediate  steps  were  taken  the  poor 
animal  must  inevitably  be  poisoned,  he  rushed  on  deck, 
without  coat  or  hat,  and  knife  in  hand,  to  the  great  sur- 
prise and  scandal  of  the  officer  of  the  watch. 

"  Lay  hold  of  the  monkey,  some  of  you,"  roared  the 
doctor  to  the  people.  "  Jump  up  in  the  rigging,  and  try 
to  get  out  of  his  pouch  a  whole  mess  of  mv  stuff  he  has 
run  off  with." 

The  men  only  laughed,  as  they  fancied  the  doctor  must 


be( 


eked. 


"  For  any  sake,"  cried  the  good-natured  physician, 
"  don't  make  a  joke  of  tliis  matter.  The  monkey  has  now 
in  his  jaws  more  than  a  hundred  grains  of  calomel,  and 
unless  you  get  it  from  him,  he  will  die  to  a  certainty." 

Literally,  the  quantity  JacUo  had  purloined,  had  it  been 
prescribed,  would  have  been  ordered  in  these  terms : 

R  Hydrargyri  subrauriatis,  3  ij.  (Take  of  calomel 
120  grains !) 

This  appeal,  which  was  quite  intelligible,  caused  an  im- 
mediate rush  of  the  men  aloft  ;  but  tlie  monkey,  after 
gulping  down  one  of  the  lumps,  or  twenty-four  grains, 
shot  upwards  to  the  lop,  over  the  rail  of  which  he  dis- 
played his  shaven  countenance,  and,  as  if  in  scorn  of  their 
impotent  efforts  to  catch  him,  plucked  another  lump  from 
his  cheek,  and  swallowed  it  likewise,  making  four  dozen 
grains  to  begin  with.  The  news  spread  over  the  ship; 
and  all  hands,  marines  inclusive,  most  of  whom  had  never 
heen  farther  in  the  rigging  than  was  necessary  to  hang 
up  a  wet  shirt  to  dry,  were  seen  struggling  aloft  to  rescue 
the  poor  monkey  from  his  sad  fate.  All  tlieir  exertions 
were  fruitless ;  for  just  as  the  captain  of  the  main-top 
seized  him  by  the  tail,  at  the  starboard  royal  yard-arm,  he 
was  cramming  the  last  batch  of  calomel  down  his  throat! 

It  would  give  needless  pain  to  describe  the  effects  of 
swallowing  the  whole  of  this  enormous  prescription. 
Every  art  was  resorted  to  within  our  reach  in  the  sliape 
of  antidotes,  but  all  in  vain.  The  stomach-pump  was 
then,  unfortunately,  not  invented.  Poor  Jaeko's  suffer- 
ings, of  course,  were  great: — First  he  lost  tlie  use  of  his 
limbs,  then  he  became  blind,  next  paralytic;  and,  in  short, 
he  presented,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  such  a  dreadful 
spectacle  of  pain,  distortion,  and  rigidity  of  limb,  that  I 
felt  absolutely  obliged  to  desire  that  he  might  be  released 
from  his  misery  by  being  thrown  into  the  sea.  This  was 
accordingly  done  when  the  ship  was  going  along  for  the 
British  Channel,  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  knots,  with 
a  fine  fair  wind.  Very  shortly  afterwards  it  fell  calm, 
and  next  day  the  wind  drew  round  to  the  eastward.  It 
continued  at  that  point  till  we  were  blown  fifty  leagues 
back,  and  kept  at  sea  so  much  longer  than  we  had  reck- 
oned upon,  that  we  were  obliged  to  reduce  our  daily 
allowance  of  provisions  and  water  to  a  most  painfully 
small  quantity.  The  sailors  unanimously  ascribed  the 
whole  of  our  bad  luck  to  the  circumstance  of  the  monkey 
being  thrown  overboard.  I  had  all  my  nautical  life  been 
well  aware  that  a  cat  ought  never  to  be  so  treated;  but 
never  knew,  till  the  fate  of  this  poor  animal  acquainted 
me  with  the  fact,  that  a  monkey  is  included  in  Jack's  su- 
perstition. 


In  the  same  vessel,  and  on  the  same  voyage  to  China, 
the  sailors  had  another  pet  of  a  very  singular  description  ; 
viz.  a  pig — literally  a  gruntcr  :  nor  do  I  believe  there  ever 
was  a  favourite  more  deeply  cherished,  or  more  sincerely 
lamented  after  her  singular  exit.  On  our  sailing  from 
England,  six  little  sows,  of  a  peculiarly  fine  breed,  had 
been  laid  in  by  my  steward.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage 
five  of  tlicse  fell  under  the  relentless  hands  of  the  butcher: 
but  one  of  the  six,  being  possessed  of  a  more  graceful 
form  than  belonged  to  her  sister  swine,  being  kept  as 
clean  as  any  lap-dog,  was  permitted  to  run  about  the 
decks,  amongst  the  goats,  sheep,  dogs,  and  monkey! 
our  little  ark.  The  occurrence  of  two  or  three  smart 
gales  of  wind  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  uneere. 
monious  entrance  of  sundry  large  seas^  swept  the  decks 
of  most  of  our  live  stock,  excepting  only  this  one  pig 
known  among  the  crew  by  the  pet  name  of  Jean.  Dur. 
ing  the  bad  weather  off  the  Bank  of  Aguilhas,  her  sow. 
ship  was  stowed  in  the  launch  on  tlie  booms,  and  nevci 
seen,  though  often  enough  heard;  but  when  we  hauled  up 
to  the  northward,  and  once  more  entered  the  trade-winds, 
on  our  course  to  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  by  which  entrance 
we  proposed  to  gain  the  Java  Sea,  Bliss  Jean  was  agaii 
allowed  to  range  about  the  decks  at  large,  and  right  happy 
she  seemed,  poor  lady,  to  exchange  the  odious  confine- 
ment of  the  long-boat  for  the  freedom  of  the  open  waist, 

In  warm  latitudes,  the  men,  as  I  have  mentioned  be. 
fore,  generally  take  their  meals  on  deck,  and  it  was 
Jean's  grand  amusement,  as  well  as  business,  to  cruise 
along  amongst  the  messes,  poking  her  snout  into  every 
bread-bag,  and  very  often  she  scalded  her  tongue  in  the 
soup-kids.  Occasionally,  the  sailors,  to  show  the  e: 
of  their  regard,  amused  themselves  by  pouring  a  drop  of 
grog  down  her  throat.  I  never  saw  her  fairly  drunk, 
however,  but  twice ;  upon  which  occasions,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  she  acted  pretty  much  like  a  human  being  i 
same  hoggish  predicament.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  this 
high  feeding,  or  to  the  constant  scrubbing  which  her  hide 
received  from  sand,  brushes,  and  holystones,  I  know  not, 
but  she  certainly  grew  and  flourished  at  a  most  astonish 
ing  rate,  and  every  day  waxed  more  and  more  impuden 
and  importunate  at  the  dinner  hour.  I  saw  a  good  dea 
of  this  familiarity  going  on,  but  had  no  idea  of  the  csti 
mation  Jean  was  held  in,  till  one  day,  when  we  were 
about  halfway  across  the  China  sea,  and  all  our  stock  of 
sheep,  fowls,  and  ducks,  was  expended,  I  said  to  the 
steward,  "You  had  better  kill  the  pig,  which,  if  properly 
managed,  will  last  till  we  reach  Macao." 

The  servant  stood  for  some  time  fiimbling  with  his 
hair,  and  shuffling  with  his  feet,  mumbling  something 
himself. 

"  Don't  you  hear  ?"  I  asked.  "  Kill  the  pig  ;  and  lot 
us  have  the  fry,  to-day,  the  head,  with  plenty  of  port  wine, 
as  moek-turtlc  soup,  to-morrow,  and  get  one  of  the  legs 
roasted  for  dinner  on  Saturday." 

Off  he  went ;  but  in  half-an-hour  returned,  on  some 
pretence  or  other,  when  he  took  occasion  to  say, 

"  Did  you  say  Jean  was  to  be  killed,  sir  ?" 

"Jean!  Who  is  Jean?— Oh,  now,  I  remember;  the 
pig.  Yes,  certainly.  Why  do  you  bother  and  boggle  so 
about  killing  a  pig  ?" 

"  The  ship's  company,  sir — " 

"  Well ;  what  have  the  ship's  company  to  say  to  my 
pig  ?" 

"  They  are  very  fond  of  Jean,  sir." 

"  The  devil  they  are  !     Well ;  what  then  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  they  would  take  it  as  a  great  kindness  if 
you  would  not  order  her  to  be  killed.  She  is  a  great  pet, 
sir,  and  comes  to  them  when  they  call  her  by  name,  like 
a  dog.  They  have  taught  her  not  to  venture  abaft;  the 
mainmast ;  but  if  you  only  call  her,  you'll  see  that  what 
I  say  is  true." 

"  Indeed  !  I'll  soon  try  that  experiment ;"  and  seized 
my  hat  to  go  on  deck. 

"Shall  I  tell  the  butcher  to  hold  fast  ?"  asked  Capewcll. 

"  Of  course  !"  I  exclairned.     "  Of  course  !" 

Off  shot  the  steward  like  an  arrow ;  and  I  could  soon 
distinguish  the  effect  of  the  announcement,  by  the  inter- 
mission of  those  horrible  screams  which  ever  attend  the 
execution  of  the  pig  tribe,  all  which  sounds  were  instantly 
terminated  on  the  seizings  being  cut  that  tied  poor  Jean's 
legs. 

On  reaching  the  quarter-deck,  I  told  what  had  passed 
to  the  officer  of  the  watch,  who  questioned  its  propriotv 
a  little,  I  thought,  by  the  tone  of  his  answer.  I,  however, 
called  out  "  Jean  !  Jean  I"  and  in  a  moment  the  delighted 
pig  came  prancing  along.  So  great,  in  fact,  was  her 
aiixiety  to  answer  tlie  call,  as  if  to  show  her  sense  of  the 
trifling  favour  I  had  just  conferred  upon  her,  that  she 
dashed  towards  us,  tripping  up  the  officer's  heels,  and 
had  I  not  caught  him,  he  would  have  come  souse  on  the 


s,  he  indulged  in  a  growl,  and  i 


deck.     Even  : 
tercd  out, 

"  You  see,  sir,  what  your  yielding  to  such  whims 
brings  upon  us." 

I  said  nothing,  and  only  took  care  in  future  to  caution 
my  friends  to  mind  their  footing  when  Jean  was  sum- 
moned aft,  which,  I  allow,  was  very  often,  for  there  was 
no  resisting  the  exhibition  to  all  strangers  of  such  a 
patent  pet  as  this.  To  the  Chinese  in  particular  our 
cornical  favourite  became  an  object  of  the  highest  admi- 
ration, for  the  natives  of  tlie  celestial  empire  soon  recog- 
nised in  this  happiest  of  swine  the  celebrated  breed  of 
their  own  country.  Many  a  broad  hint  I  got  as  to  the 
acceptable  nature  of  such  a  present,  but  I  was  deaf  to 
them  all ;  for  1  felt  that  Jean  now  belonged  more  to  the 
ship's  company  than  to  myself,  and  that  there  was  a 
sort  of  obligation  upon  me  neither  to  eat  her  nor  to  give 
her  away. 

Under  this  tacit  guarantee  she  gained  so  rapidly  in  size, 
fat,  and  other  accomplishments,  that  on  her  return  to 
China,  after  visiting  Loo  Choo  and  other  islands  of  the 
Japan  Sea,  tlie  gentlemen  of  the  factory  would  hardly 
credit  me  that  this  huge  monster  was  the  same  animal. 
In  talking  of  Jean's  accomplishments,  I  must  not  be  un- 
derstood as  describing  her  as  a  learned  pig,  for  she  could 
not  play  cards,  solve  quadratic  equations,  nor  perform  any 
of  those  feats  which  enchant  and  astonish  the  eyes  of  the 
citizens  of  London  and  elsewhere,  where  many  dogs  and 
hogs  are  devoutly  believed  to  bo  vested  with  a  degree  of 
intelligence  ratlier  above  than  below  the  average  range  of 
human  intellect.  Far  from  this,  honest  Jean  could  do 
little  or  nothing  more  than  cat,  drink,  sleep,  and  grunt ; 
in  these  respects  she  was  totally  unrivalled,  and  the  effect 
of  her  pfofieiency  in  these  characteristic  qualities  became 
daily  more  manifest.  At  first,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
when  her  name  was  called  from  any  part  of  the  ship,  she 
would  caper  along,  and  dash  impetuously  up  to  the  group 
by  whom  she  was  summoned.  But  after  a  time  she  be- 
came so  excessively  fat  and  lazy,  that  it  required  many 
a  call  to  get  her  to  move,  and  the  ofier  of  a  slice  of  pine- 
apple, or  a  handful  of  lyehees,  or  even  the  delicious  man- 
gosteen,  was  now  hardly  enough  to  make  her  open  her 
eyes,  though  in  the  early  stages  of  the  voyage  she  had 
been  but  too  thankful  for  a  potato,  or  the  skin  of  an  apple. 
As  she  advanced  in  fatness,  she  lost  altogether  the  power 
of  walking,  and  expected  the  men  to  bring  the  good 
things  of  their  tables  to  her,  instead  of  allowing  her  to 
come  for  them.  This  was  cheerfully  done ;  and  though 
the  only  show  of  gratitude  was  a  grunt,  it  was  taken  as 
a  full  recompense  for  all  trouble  on  her  account. 

At  the  time  of  Sir  Murray  Maxwell's  attack  on  the 
batteries  of  Canton,  the  Lyra,  under  my  command,  was 
lying  at  Macao,  and  during  our  stay  tlie  brig  was  visited 
by  many  of  the  Chinese  authorities.  We  were  also 
witched  by  a  fleet  of  men-of-war  junks,  and  had  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  v;e  might  have  had  a  brush  with 
them.  In  that  event,  I  think,  our  worst  chance  would 
have  consisted  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Chinese 
admiral,  captains,  and  crews,  would  have  fought  to  have 
put  themselves  in  possession  of  such  a  prize  as  Jean,  an 
object  of  infinitely  greater  attraction  to  them  than  any 
thing  else  we  had  on  board,  though  by  this  time  the  good 
dame  had  lost  sundry  of  her  faculties.  Both  her  eyes 
were  bunged  up  by  huge  bolsters  of  fat,  which  admitted 
only  a  slender  chink  of  .light  between  them.  As  she  had 
long  lost  the  power  of  locomotion,  she  generally  lay  flat 
on  her  side  all  day  long,  giving  out  a  low  sort  of  grunt 
for  more  food  about  once  every  hour.  At  this  stage  of 
her  happiness,  two  of  her  legs  only  touched  the  deck,  the 
others  being  rigged  out  horizontally  ;  but  as  she  became 
falter  and  fatter,  the  upper  pair  of  legs  gradually  formed  " 
an  angle  with  the  horizon,  and  eventually  assumed  the 
position  of  45°.  The  lower  legs  next  began  to  leave  the 
deck,  as  the  rotundity  of  her  corporation  became  greater, 
till,  at  length,  all  four  legs  were  erected  towards  the 
heavens,  and  it  became  a  source  of  discussion  amongst 
the  curious  as  to  which  side  she  was  actually  lying  upon. 

While  things  were  in  this  interesting  position,  I  re- 
ceived orders  to  get  under  weigh,  and  run  up  tlie  Canton 
river  to  Wampoa.  Off  we  set,  escorted  by  these  Chinese 
fleet  of  a  dozen  sail  of  junks.  Thewind  was  against  us, 
but  we  soon  beat  up  to  the  Bogue,  and  passed,  unharm- 
ed, llic  batteries,  which,  to  use  Lord  Nelson's  expression, 
f'^jitain  Maxwell  had  made  to  look  very  like  a  plum-pud- 
ding. The  water  in  the  enormous  river  of  Canton  was 
as  smooth  as  that  in  the  Pool  abreast  Rotherhithe. 
The  country  on  both  sides  being  a  dead  flat,  with  the  sun 
bright  and  hot,  though  it  was  mid-winter,  we  appeared  to 
be  navigating  amongst  rice  fields^and  cane  brakes,  and 
almost  as  if  we  had  been  towed  along  a  huge  canal  in 
a  wild  and  swampy  country.  There  was  no  wind,  so  that 
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.  notliing-;  but  the  tide  was  drahiing 
upwards,  and,  as  a  number  of  the  Indiamen's  boats 
assisted  in  towing  us,  we  reached  our  anchorage  before 
night.  During  this  gentlest  of  all  navigations,  even  the 
slight  motion  caused  by  bracing  the  yards  about,  as  the 
faint  puffs  of  wind  came  to  us  over  the  paddy-fields, 
seemed  to  disturb  the  rest  (very  nearly  being  eternal)  of 
poor  old  Jeany.  A  hollow,  difficult,  feeble  moan,  hardly 
a  grunt,  gave  token  of  her  impatience  when  a  rope  came 
too  near  her,  or  when  a  party  of  the  sailors,  running 
away   with   the  jib-haulyards,   tripped   over   her   huge 

Wc  had  scarcely  anchored  at  Second  Bar,  in  the  midst 
of  the  grand  fleet  of  tea  ships,  when  we  were  boarded  by 
a  host  of  Cliinese  mandarins  and  Hong  merchants,  wear- 
ing all  the  variety  of  buttons  by  which  ranks  are  dis- 
tinguished in  that  well-classified  land.  This  was  ! 
compliment  us,  or  to  offer  us  assistance,  or  even  I 
qviire  our  business.  One  single  object  seemed  to  engage 
all  their  thoughts  and  animate  the  curiosity  of  half  the 
province  of  Quantung.  The  fame  of  our  fat  sow  Jean, 
in  short,  had  far  outrun  the  speed  of  the  Lyra,  and  nothinc 
was  heard  on  every  hand  but  the  wondering  exclams" 
•■■^es,  screaming  out  in  admiration, "  Higl: 


s.-ji 


always  in  store  for  small 
The  dead  sow  was  first 
ballast, 
lashed 
manner 


lions  of  the 
yaw  !  High-yaw 

We  had  enough  to  do  to  clear  the  ship  at  night  of  these 
our  visiters,  but  wc  were  by  no  means  left  in  solitude ; 
for  the  Lyra's  anchorage  was  completely  crowded  witli 
native  boats.  The  motive  of  all  this  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  was  not  merely  pure  admiration  of 
Jean,  as  wc  at  first  suspected  ;  for  when  the  decks  cam. 
to  be  washed  next  morning,  and  two  or  three  dead  duck 
were  thrown  overboard,  a  rush  of  a  dozen  boats  took 
place  towards  the  spot,  and  there  was  a  battle  royal  on 
the  river  for  the  precious  property.  Upon  enquiry,  we 
found  that  foreign  ships  were  always  surrounded  by  the 
boats  from  Canton,  where  the  state  of  want  appears 
so  great  that  the  people  eagerly  seek  after  the  smallest 
morsels  of  food,  and  struggle  with  the  keenest  avidity  to 
catch  dead  stock  of  any  kind  thrown  overboard. 

This  at  once  explained  the  marvellous  degree  of  atten- 
tion which  we  liad  been  honoured  with  ;  for  the  acute 
Chinese,  skilled  especially  in  hog's  flesh,  saw  very  well 
that  our  pet  pig  was  not  long  for  this  world,  and  .know- 
ing that,  if  she  died  a  natural  death,  we  should  no  more 
think  of  eating  her  than  one  of  our  own  crew;  and  hav- 
ing  guessed  also  that  we  had  no  intention  of  "  killing  her 
to  save  her  life,"  they  very  reasonably  inferred,  that  ere 
long  this  glorious  bonne  bouche  would  be  at  their  dis- 
posal. 

Our  man,  who  soon  got  wind  of  this  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese,  became  quite  outrageous  against 
Fukee,  as  the  natives  are  called,  and  would  hardly  per- 
mit  any  visiters  to  come  near  their  favourite,  lest  they 
should  accelerate  her  inevitable  fate  by  poison.  At  length 
poor  dear  Jean  gave  token  of  approaching  dissolution ; 
she  could  neither  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  even  grunt ;  and 
licr  breathing  was  like  that  of  a  broken  bellows  :  in  short, 
she  died  I  Every  art  was  taken  to  conceal  the  melancholy 
event  from  the  Chinese,  but  some  how  or  other  it  got 
abroad,  for  the  other  English  ships  were  deserted,  and 
long  before  sunset  a  dense  mass  of  boats,  like  a  floating 
town,  was  formed  astern  and  on  both  quarters  of  the 
Lyra. 

The  sailors  now  held  a  grand  consultation  as  to  what 
was  to  be  done;  and  after  much  discussion,  and  many 
neat  and  appropriate  speeches,  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved that  the  mortal  remains  of  the  great  sow  now  no 
more  should  be  deposited  in  the  mud  of  the  river  of  Can- 
ton, in  such  a  way  that  the  most  dexterous  and  hungry 
inhabitant  of  the  celestial  empire  should  not  be  able  to 
fish  her  up  again. 

As  soon  as  it  was  quite  dark,  and  all  the  Chinese  boats 
sent,  as  usual,  beyond  the  circle  limited  by  the  ship's 
buoys,  the  defunct  pig's  friends  set  to  work  to"  prepare 
for  her  obsequies.  The  chief  object  was  to  guard  against 
the  ravenous  natives  hearing  the  splash  as  she  went  over- 
board ;  and  next,  that  she  should  not  afterwards  float  to 
the  surface.  The  first  point  was  easily  accomplished,  as 
will  be  seen  presently  ;  but  there  was  a  long  debate,  in 
whispers,  amongst  the  men,  as  to  the  most  expedient 
plan  of  keeping  the  body  of  their  late  pet  from  once  more 
showing  her  snout  above  the  stream.  At  length  it  was 
suggested  by  the  coxswain  of  one  of  the  boats  which  had 
been  sent  during  the  morning  to  sound  tlie  passage,  that 
as  the  bed  of  the  river  where  the  brig  lay  consisted  of  a 
deep  layer  of  mud,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  Jean's  re- 
mains could  be  driven  so  far  into  this  soft  stratum  as  to 
lie  below  the  drags  and  hooks  of  the  Chinese. 

Tliis  advice  was  much  applauded,  and  at  once  acted 
upon  with  that  happy  facility  of  resource  which  it  is  the 
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being  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  cheek,-  v 

securely  to  the   neck  and   shoulders  in   such 

that  the  ends  of  the  kenllage  met  across  her  nose,  aii^d 
formed,  as  it  was  very  properly  called,  an  e-xtra  snout  for 
piercing  "the  mud. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  midship  carronadc  was  si- 
lently dismounted,  the  slide  unbolted,  and  the  whole  re- 
moved out  of  the  way.  Jean's  enormous  corporation 
being  then  elevated,  by  means  of  capstan  bars  and  hand- 
spikes, was  brought  on  a  level  with  the  poit-sill.  A  slip- 
rope  was  next  passed  between  her  hind  legs,  which  had 
been  tied  together  at  the  feet,  and  poor  Miss  Piggy,  be 
ing  gradually  pushed  over  the  ship's  side,  was  lowered 
slowly  into  the  water.  When  fairly  under  the  surface, 
and  there  were  no  fears  of  any  splash  being  caused  by 
letting  her  "go,  one  end  of  the  rope  was  east  off,  upon 
which  the  well-loaded  carcass  shot  down  perpendicularly 
at  such  a  rate  that  there  could  be  no  question  of  its  be. 
ing  immersed  a  fathom  deep,  at  least,  in  the  mud,  and. 
of  course,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  disappointed  Chi. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

ISLAND  OF  J0HA.\NA. 

It  was  not  till  about  ten  days  after  we  had  rounded  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  struggled  hard  against  bafiling 
easterly  winds,  that  we  at  length  reached  the  tail  of  the 
south-west  monsoon,  in  latitude  27J°  S.  and  longitude  37° 
E.  This  was  on  the  21st  of  July,  off  Delagoa  Bay,  near 
the  southern  entrance  of  the  great  Mozambique  Channel, 
which  lies  between  the  Island  of  Madagascar  and  the 
coast  of  Africa.      It   was   delightful  to  feel  ourselves 

pinning  aJong  at  the  rate  of  nine  and  a  half,  with  the 
ship's  head  at  last  fairly  looking  towards  our  port, 
Bombay;  especially  after  having  been  detained  more 
than  a  fortnight  off  the  Cape,  during  which  period  wc 
advanced  hardly  so  much  as  we  might  have  done  in 
four  days  with  a  favourable  breeze.  But  nothing  passes 
more  quickly  off  the  cheerful  mind  than  the  recollection 
of  adverse  winds  and  bad  weather.  As  we  hoist  away 
the  studding-sails,  ease  off  the  sheets,  and  luxuriate  in 
the  prospect  of  a  clear  blue  sky,  we  fancy  we  shall  have  a 
fair  wind  and  pleasant  weather  all  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 
On  this  occasion  it  proved  pretty  much  as  we  anticipated: 
for  on  the  25th  of  July  we  came  in  sight  of  Johanna,  one 
of  the  Comoro  Ishmds,  and  anchoi'cd  next  day,  without 
ng  seen  either  Africa  on  the  left,  or  Madagascar  on 
the  right.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  Mozambique 
Channel  is  not  short  of  two  hundred  miles  across,  and  at 
most  places  is  more  than  twice  as  wide :  consequently, 
as  we  kept  near  tile  middle,  we  had  no  chance  of  seeing 
the  land  on  either  side,  and  to  all  appearance  wc  were 
still  on  the  wide  ocean. 

The  well  known  massacre  of  Madagascar  in  Robinson 
Crusoe,  fable  though  it  be,  and  fifty  other'  stories  from 
the  same  source,  rivet  themselves  on  the  imagination  with 
such  tenacity,  that  I  have  never  found  myself  near  the 
"maginary  scenes  of  that  celebrated  voyager's  adventures 
ivithout  longing  to  have  a  scuffle  with  his  savages,  or  to 
try  my  own-  hand  at  some  of  his  thousand-and-one  re- 
It  is  this  charming  facility  in  combining 
difficulties,  backed  by  unwearied  ingenuity  in  devising 
remedies  for  evils  which  cannot  be  altogether  avoided, 
that,  I  suspect,  gives  De  Foe's  w-ork  its  chief  interest  in 
the  eyes  of  sailors.  In  fact,  I  have  often,  in  the  course 
of  my  professional  life,  had  occasion  to  know  the  value, 
xactly  of  those  very  resources,  but  of  similar  devices, 
suggested  by  Robinson's  successful  jxainple.  He  also 
teaches  most  admirably,  that  there  is  a  consolation,  if  not 
mplete  remedy,  for  almost  every  thing  :  and  that  by 
honourable  means  and  manly  exertions  there  are  few 
difficulties  which  may  not  be  surmounted. 

We  anchored  in  Johanna  Bay,  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  shore,  abreast  of  a  long  grove  of  tall  cocoa-nut  trees, 
forming  a  fringe,  as  it  were,  to  a  narrow  belt  of  snow 
white  beach,  composed  apparently  of  bits  of  broken  coral. 
This  beautiful  little  roadstead,  or  cove,  Ues  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island  ;  and  the  best  situation  in  which  to  moor 
aship  is  just  otTa  little  rivuklbearing  about  south,  with  the 
'  ■  h  volcanic  looking  peak  south  by  east  half  east,  the 
Mahometan  mosque  cast,  and  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  shore.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
beheld  the  gorgeous  scenery  of  the  eastern  hemisphere; 
for  although  I  had  seen  cocoa-nuts  and  other  trees  of  the 
palm  tribe  at  Antigua  and  St.  Christopher's,  the  Caribce 
islands  seemed  much  less  striking  than  those  of  the 
Mozambique,  chiefly,  perhaps,   from  the  West   Indian 


landscape  being  disturbed  by  images  not  quite  in  charac- 
ter with  the  tropics.  I  allude  to  the  European  sort  of 
houses  of  tlie  planters,  to  the  English-looking  boats,  the 
numerous  white  people,  and  even  to  the  style  of  agricul- 
ture  in  the  West.  But  at  the  Comoro  Islands,  where  all 
IS  primitive  and  oriental,  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  not 
provoked  with  sights  it  has  ever  rested  on  before;  all 
that  he  sees  is  new,  and  as  thoroughly  tropical  as  heart 
can  desire.  The  natives,  though  not  jet  black,  like  nc. 
groes,  are  sable  enough,  being  of  a  very  deep  bronze 
colour;  and  the  climate  being  tolerably  hot,  neither  they 
nor  their  African  slaves  are  much  encumbered  witli  dress. 
Most  of  them  can  chatter  a  little  English,  picked  up  from 
the  Indiamcn  which  call  for  fruit  and  vegetables ;  and 
s  particularly  comical,  these  islanders  have  a[j- 
propriated  the  tiUes  of  English  noblemen,  or  other  dis- 
tmguished  personages,  which  names  they  retain  and  are 
known  by  amongst  themselves,  as  well  as  by  visiters. 

On  steering  towards  the  anchorage,  a  pilot  came  off 
who  announced  himself  as  Lord  Gibbon.  We  knew  the 
w.ay  perfectly,  but  accepted  his  services  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing,  on  his  producing  a  handful  of  certificates  of  his 
qualifications.  We  were  even  more  interested  with  hia 
canoe  than  with  himself,  for  wc  had  never  before  seen 
j^^^  """g-  Had  lie  rowed  off  in  a  boat,  instead  of 
paddhng  off  in  a  canoe,  the  disappointment  must  have 
been  considerable ;  for  nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  teasing, 
on  coming  to  a  new  place,  than  to  find  things  not  differ, 
ent  enough  from  those  we  have  left.  No  boat,  however, 
could  well  he  more  characteristic  of  the  region  we  had 
got  into  than  this  picturesque  little  vessel,  which  waa 
rudely  fashioned  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  thirty  or  forty 
feet  long  and  only  one  and  a  half  wide,  sharp  like  a  wedge 
at  both  ends,  and,  being  witliout  a  keel  or  bearings  of  any 
kind,  it  would  have  upset  with  the  smallest  load,  or  even 
without  a  load,  had  there  not  been  a  couple  of  very  long 
outriggers  placed  across,  and  extending  both  ways.  To 
the  extremities  of  tliese  spars  was  attached,  by  means  of 
short  uprights,  a  plank,  or  rather  beam,  one  on  each 
side,  which  just  touched  the  water,  and  by  their  floating 
at  the  end  of  these  long  levers  or  outriggers,  kept  this 
most  ticklish  of  barks  from  turning  over. 

It  is  obvious,  that  a  canoe  so  fitted  could  not  come 
alongside  of  a  sliip,  at  least  in  the  usual  way  ;  so  our 
friend  Lord  Gibbon  was  obliged  to  run  stem  on,  when, 
by  planting  himself  in  the  bow,  he  hoped  to  catch  hold 
of  the  side  ropes,  and  so  scramble  up.  The  ship  was 
stcaUng  through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  a  couple  of 
knots  only  ;  nevertheless,  altliough  the  surface  of  the  bay 
was  as  smooth  as  oil,  the  six  black  paddlers  bungled  their 
operation,  and  missed  the  gangway.  The  leadsman  in 
the  main-chains  seeing  the  pilot  adrift,  called  in  at  one 
of  the  quarter-deck  ports  for  a  rope,  and  the  end  of  the 
cross-jack  brace  being  handed  to  him,  he  threw  it  to  the 
natives.  Lord  Gibbon  was  standing  in  the  bow  of  his 
canoe  iu  a  long  flowing  white  robe  and  a  Turkish-like 
turban,  altogether  an  amusing  contrast  to  his  crew, 
hose  united  wardrobe  would  scarcely  have  made  a. 
luple  of  pocket  handkerchiefs.  His  lordship  caught 
hold  of  the  line,  and  made  a  flying  leap  towards  the  ship, 
but,  alas  I  without  the  desired  effect.  Either  the  ropo 
was  slack,  or  the  unwonted  entanglement  of  his  robes 
bamboozled  his  feet,  for  souse  he  went  over  head  and 
ears  into  the  water,  out  of  which  he  was  dragged  by  our 
laughing  rogues,  who  planted  him  apparently  in  a  woful 
condition  on  the  quaiter-deck.     He  seemed  very  indifi 
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t,  however,  to  appearances,  and  presented  his  drip 
ping  certificates  with  a  good  grace,  adding,  in  tolerable 
English,  the  King  of  Johanna's  compliments,  and  offers 
of  all  that  his  island  afforded.  The  ambassador  was  with- 
out shoes  or  stockings,  and  we  thought  he  must  have 
lost  them  in  the  scramble;  but  our  enquiries  on  this  head 
were  diverted  to  the  state  of  his  mouth,  which  we  feared 
had  been  cut  by  the  fall,  for  it  seemed  to  be  bleeding. 
He  soon  relieved  us  from  this  anxiety,  by  showing  that 
what  we  took  for  blood  was  the  effect  of  chewing  the 
betel-nut,  another  consequence  of  wliich  was  the  jet 
black  colour  of  his  teeth. 

We  had  expected  to  have  been  surrounded  by  the  na- 
tives in  tlieir  canoes  the  moment  the  anchor  was  down, 
but  not  one  appeared  besides  the  pilot,  who  told  us,  that 
the  king,  having  the  most  entire  want  of  confidence  in 
the  honesty  of  his  subjects,  and  being  extremely  desirous 
of  keeping  the  peace,  had  given  orders  for  no  one  to  come 
near  us.  We,  of  course,  begged  this  interdict  might  be 
removed,  assuring  the  messenger  that  we  should  take 
good  care  of  our  property,  and  not  fail  to  preserve  the 
peace  likewise.  As  soon  as  the  ship  was  secured,  all  the 
officers  except  one  or  two  were  kindly  allowed  by  the 
captain  to  have  a  run  on  shore.  One  of  the  passengers, 
two  of  the  mids,  and  I,  made  a  [xirty,  and  set  off  in  quest 
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huge  knife  at  his  girdle, 
lung  sprouts,  and  draws 
1x1  the  sap  intended  by 
nature  to  form  the  fruit.  AVhen  freshly  taken  from  the 
tree,  in  tlic  cool  of  the  morning,  it  forms  a  delicious 
drink,  not  unlike  whey  in  appearance,  with  a  slightly 
acid  taste,  and  a  jjleasant  sweetness,  as  well  as  a  sharp- 
ness or  briskness  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  ginger- 
beer,  only  more  racy  and  peculiar  in  its  flavour.  When 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours,  it  ferments,  and  resolves 
itself  into  a  liquor  somewhat  intoxicating,  as  I  had  often 
occasion  to  discover  afterwards  in  India  to  my  sorrow, 
not  precisely  in  my  own  case,  but  in  that  of  many  a 
boat's  crew,  who  (plague  take  Ihem  :)  when  once  they 
get  the  faiieinatiiig  toddy-pot  to  tlieir  heads  seldom  let  it 
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and  here  and  there  a  bamboo  sofa, 
hills  are  rigged  light,  open  balconies,  or  galleries,  which 
must  be  agreeable  enough  in  the  cooler"  jicriods  of  the 
day.  These  arc  the  mansions  of  the  upper  classes,  the 
tilled  aristocracy  of  Johanna.  The  democracy,  that  is, 
the  slaves,  arrange  matters  with  more  convenience,  taste, 
and  comlort  than  their  masters,  although  their  huts,  or 
liovels,  are  much  smallci-.  These  unpretending  abodes 
are  disposed  in  neat  little  squares  round  the  stone  build- 
Jiigs,  and  made  chiefly  of  branches  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree, 
after  the  following  fashion.  Several  stakes  are  first  driven 
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gth  of  tour  or  live  feet, 
are  tlien  wattled,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  plaited 
together  into  a  kind  of  mat.  As  this  is  done  with  con- 
siderable care,  the  appearance  of  these  walls  is  remarka- 
bly striking,  perhaps  from  being  so  perfectly  symmetri- 
cal, a  eireumstanee  aluiost  invariably  productive  of  a 
pleasing  cllect  in  architecture,  whatever  be  tlie  materi- 
ombination  is  formed.  'J'he  tex- 
valls,  of  course,  is  not  quite  close, 
ely  left,  suflicicntly  wide  to  admit 
-hough,  it  is  said,  the  natives  can 
so  closely  as  even  to  exclude  wet. 
dple  dwelling-places  are  thatched 
tcrmi.\cd  with  reeds,  and  fasb 
ind  of  grass,  growing  every  where 
luxuriance.  The  entrance  is  by  a 
space  left  blank  in  the  work,  generally  about  three  tcet 
high  by  two  wide  ;  and  iu  lieu  of  a  door,  a  prickly  pear 
bush  answers  the  purpose  not  amiss.  Two  or  three  of 
the  principal  inhabitants,  however,  did  sport  a  door  of 
basket-work;  but  this  was  evidently  a  luxury  beyond 
the  taste  or  the  means  of  the  society  at  large.  Thi 
terior  of  these  imts  is  divided  into  two  compartme 
the  inner  one,  being  the  chief  room,  contains  a  sofa  n 
of  bamboo,  with  cocoa-nut  leaves  laced  tightly  acro! 
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lings  of  multitud"es  of  children,  that 
fiiin  to  back  out  again  more  speedily  than  we  entered, 
I  need  scarcely  mention,  that  while  the  grown-up  por. 
tion  of  the  community  at  Johanna  content  themselves 
with  less  than  a  square  yard  of  clothing  a-piece,  on  ar 
average,  the  small  fry  are  left  pretty  much  as  they  came 
into  the  world.  Generally  speaking,  these  urchins  are 
hugely  pot-bellied,  and  not  very  pretty,  nor  are  any  ol 
tliem  so  graceful  or  well-formed  as  most  of  their  seniors 
I  fell  into  conversation  at  one  place  with  a  haldblind 
little  body  of  a  granny,  nursing,  or  pretending  to  nurse, 
very  small  jet-black  eliild.  lijion  my  asking  her  son 
question,  which  she  did  not  understand,  she  held  out  tl, 
infant,  and  begged  me  to  take  hold  of  it,  that  I  might 
sec  how  pretty  it  was,  apparently  cheapening  her  goods. 
1  bad  no  thought  of  becoming  a  purchaser,  but  could  not 
reiuse  this  soft  appeal  altogether,  and  having  taken  the 
frog  of  a  thing  in  one  hand,  held  it  out  at  arm's  length, 
as  1  miglit  have  done  a  blacking-brush,  which,  in  fact,  it 
resembled  not  a  little  in  size  and  colour.  Tlie  house  was 
in  the  same  Lilliputian  style,  being  exactly  four  feet  high 
by  seven  square;  nor  do  I  immediately  remember  to 
have  seen  a  less  comfortable  human  dwelliug-place,  e.-?- 
cept,  perhaps,  in  some  remote  parts  of  a  dear  little  Green 
Island,  not  quite  so  far  olf  as  the  Mozambique,  but  which 
shall  be  nameless. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  with  tliis  domiciliary  visit 
to  the  suburbs,  which  are  inhabited  entirely,  as  it  ap- 
peared, by  the  negro  or  slave  part  of  the  population,  we 
requested  our  guide,  who  was  called  Maliomet,  to  con- 
duet  us  to  the  king's  palace.     We  liad  engaged  this  fel- 
as  our  cicerone,  partly  from  his  name,  so  classical 
iriental  story,  and  partly  from  liis  bearing  in  bis  hand 
lost  oflicial-like  rod,  painted  red,  whieli  he  assured 
A-as  a  symbol  of  authorit)'.  It  did  not  prove  sufficient, 
,Tvcr,  to  gain  for  us  tlio  immediate  audience  we  de- 
d  with  liis  majesty  of  Johanna.     His  influence  ear- 
I  us  no  farther  than  the  waiting-room,  a  little  square 
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^rtions  of  sundry  attendants,  who  fanned   the 

with  broad   dry  leaves   of  a  huge  palm,  the 

'hich  we  did  not  know ;  but,  if  I  mistake  not, 

lipot  of  Ceylon.     At  length,  we  were  actually 

forced  to  seek  refuge  in  the  open  air  from  a  temperature 

love  100°,  until  the  monarch  should  be  ready 

;1,  under  Mahomet's  directions,  we  proceeded 

le,  the  first  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life. 


Not  to  slander  this  building,   i 

looked  marvellously 

like  a  jioultry  roost,  witii  a  pigeon 

-liouse  steeple  erected 

over  it,  open  on  all  sides  but  one,  a 

nd  shaded  by  a  piazza. 

Objections  were  made  to  our  cntra 

nee,  but  the  glitter  of 

a  small  silver  coin  broke  down  the 

laws  of  the  prophet, 

if  indeed  there  be   any   law    aga 
Christians,  which,  I  believe,  there 

IS  not.     At  all  events, 

we  entered  the  mosque,  after  jniUi 

gofi' our  shoes,  at  the 

e  of  the  priest ;  for  while  the  English  uncover  their 
3  on  entering  a  church,  the  Mahometans  bare  their 
feet.  But  we  suffered  no  inconvenience,  for  the  floor 
was  laid  witii  soft  and  clean  mats.  At  tlie  inner  end 
stood  the  altar,  or  what  we  took  to  be  such,  a  low  sort  of 
upon  box,  rudely  fasliioncd  into  Gothic  cuspings  at  lop. 
Various  oriental  manuscripts  lay  about,  and  I  observed, 
with  great  interest,  some  of  the  identical  inscriptions  in 
Arabic  characters  described  by  &ir  William  Jones,  in 
his  account  of  Johanna,  as  extracts,  I  beliTvc,  from  the 
Alcoran.  The  pleasure  which  this  great  oriental 
scholar  experienced,  and  has  so  well  described,  on  first 
meeting  with  these  writings,  and  being  able  to  interpret 
them  on  their  native  spot,  must  have  been  very  great.  I 
remember  feeling  something  more  or  less  akin  to  this, 
in  a  small  way,  on  first  seeing  the  St.  Michael  orange 
actually  growing  at  the  Azores,  and  still  more  when, 
long  altera  ards,  a  set  of  genuine  tea  brushes  were  point- 
ed out  to  me  by  a  native  Chinese  in  a  field  near  Canton.  | 

We  next  proceeded  to  our  guide's  house,  where  he 
troduced  us,  not  indeed  to  his  wives,  for  aU  these  lac 
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of  the  males  of  his  family,  -and,  amongst  others,  to  a 
queer  copper-coloured  gentleman,  who  styled  himself,  in 
his  communications  with  us,  "  the  Duke  of  Devonshire," 
and  begged  very  hard  to  be  allowed  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing our  linen  to  wash.     His  grace  was  a  little  dumpy 


that  when 


wh. 
stockings,  ai.d  exhibited  s 
you  caught  his  countenance  in  profile,  the  facial  line,  as 
the  physiognomists  call  it,  suffered  no  interruption  when 
drawn  from  the  brow  to  the  lips.  The  poor  duke  little 
knew  the  cause  of  the  laughter  which  his  occupation, 
title,  and  the  contrast  of  looks,  excited  in  those  of  our 
party  who  had  seen  his  grace's  noble  namesake  in  the 
opposite  hemisphere. 

Our  host  presented  us  with  some  cool  toddy,   fresh 
from  the  tree,  and  mantling  in  a  large  pot,  rudely  fash-  li 
ioned  from  the  shell  of  a  cocoa  nut ;  after  which,  pre-  f 
tending  to  become  a  little  bolder  in  our  cups,  we  made  i 
an  attempt  to  peep  behind  the  envious  screen  which  di-  ji 
vided  us  from  the  ladies,  whose  loud  tittering  wc  heard  || 
from  time  to  time.     Our  impertinence,  however,  was  re-  |i 
paid,  as  it  deserved,  only  by  a  glance  at  a  most  severe  |i 
old  hag,  wisely  placed  in  the  front  ranks,  as  a  sort  of  J 
Gorgon  shield  to  defend  the  more  youthful  damsels  be. 
hind.     The  Mussulmen  did  not  appear   to  relish  our 
curiosity  ;  but  they  were  readily  appeased  by  our  ascrib-  I: 
ing  the  liberty  we  had  taken  to  the  effects  of  the  potent 
beverage  with  which  wc  had  been  entertained,  and  sliU  I 
more  by  our  insisting  upon  paying  a  moriopoly  price  for  | 
the  toddy.     Our  host  pocketed  the  affront  and  the   cash 
with  a  glance  towards  the   screen,  and  a  laugh,  which 
seem  to  imply,  that  for  half  the  money  we  might  have 
carried  off  the  old  lady  herself. 

It  was  now  time  to  return  to  the  palace;  so  we  rose 
and  stooped  our  way  out  of  the  door,  glad  indeed  to  get 
gain  into  the  clear  and  beautilul  air  of  tliat  celestial 
climate,  and  to  behold,  all  round  and  above  us,  one  of  the 
t  and  most  gorgeous  landscapes  that  human  eyes 
wish  to  rest  upon.  It  now  appeared  even  more  con- 
i  than  before  with  man  and  all  his  works ;  indeed, 
tention  was  often  most  painfuUy  excited  during  the 
ramble  to  this  sad  want  of  keeping  between  the 
ints  and  the  scenery, 

Where  all  save  the  spirit  of  man  is  divine." 
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island  of  Johanna,  like  Ma 
jlcanic  islands  I  am  acquainted  with,  is  iiidinled,  or  cut 
awiiwards  nearly  liom  top  to  bottom  by  deep  ravines, 
liich  are  sharp,  ridgy,  and  distinctly  marked  by  lines 

of  sunshine  at  the  sides,  but  are  generally  lost  in  dark- 
less in  the  middle  parts,  along  which,  in' the  rainy  sea- 
on,  the  torrculs  must  dash  in  grand  style.  At  the  time 
f  our  visit  to  Johiuimi,  we  discovered  only  one  stream, 
,'hieli  aspired  to  none  of  the  liuily  burly  attributes  of  a 
nountain  catara'cl,  but  tripped  i,ts  sparkling  and  scarcely 
ndible  way  pleasanlly  enough  from  ledge  to  ledge,  from 

the  distance,  I  dare  say,  of  half  a  mile  of  perpendicular 
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altitude,  where  its  source  was  occasionally  visited  by  a 
passing  cloud.  The  lower  end  of  this  pretty  stream  was 
at  length  lost  in  silence  in  a  winding  flat  shelf  of  ground, 
through  which  it  gained  the  bay,  atler  reappearing  and 
crossing  a  white  sandy  platform,  or  strip  of  level  beach 
at  the  base  of  the  hill.  This  flat  belt  forming  the  shore 
was  thickly  covered  by  a  picturesque  grove  of  cocoa  nut 
trees,  growing  quite  close  to  one  another. 

After  sauntering  about  the  streets  for  some  time,  we 
fell  in  with  the  governor  of  the  place,  a  fine  looking  tall 
Arab,  of  a  deep  olive  colour,  unmixed  with  any  touch  of 
the  fatal  African  hue — that  melancholy  and  almost  hope- 
less stain  which  is  tlie  cause  of  so  much  crime,  and  so 
much  misery  in  the  world  !  His  excellency  had  planted 
on  his  head,  tor  the  occasion,  a  huge  white  turban,  and 
cast  over  his  shoulders,  not  without  grace,  a  splendid 
robe  of  scarlet,  matching  rather  comically  with  his  wor- 
ship's naked  legs  and  feet.  Our  colloquy'  with  this  worthy 
fiinGtionary  was  cut  short  by  a  summons  from  the  king  ; 
and  as  our  desire  to  see  his  majesty  had  been  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  by  an  acquaintance  witli  his 
subjects,  we  lost  not  a  moment  in  presenting  oupeelves. 

The  palace,  which  might  have  been  stowed  away  in  a 
moderate  sized  breakfast  parlour,  was  built  as  nearly  in 
tlie  form  of  a  ship  as  stones  and  mortar  could  be  made 
to  assume  such  unwonted  shapes.  The  architects  of  the 
government,  it  seems,  had  vehemently  resisted  this 
strange  whim,  but  the  royal  taste  was  not  to  be  disputed; 
and  strange  work  the  poor  builders  of  Johanna  had  made 
of  it.  The  king,  I  suppose,  was  not  quite  satisfied  with 
the  result ;  for,  in  order  to  secure  his  point  as  to  the 
imitation  intended,  whicli  the  masonry  but  poorly  sup- 
plied, his  majesty  inserted  a  bowsprit  at  tliat  end  of  the 
building  which  he  meant  for  the  head,  and  underneath 
ingeniously  blocked  out  two  round  spacej  as  for  hawse 
holes  for  the  cables,  devices  which,  as  good  courtiers,  we 
failed  not  to  applaud  as  extremely  natural  and  proper. 

The  court  of  Johanna,  in  spite  of  these  fancies,  has 
its  etiquettes  as  well  as  that  of  palaces  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe  ;  and  instead  of  our  being  ushered  at  once  into  the 
royal  presence,  we  were  told  that  the  king,  fatigued  by 
the  long  audience  lie  had  given  to  the  captain  of  the 
Volage,  and  to  our  passenger  Sir  Evan  Nepcan,  the  go- 
vernor of  Bombay,  had  lain  down,  and  was  not,  on  any 
account,  to  be  disturbed  for  twenty  minutes.  We  held 
ourselves  in  some  luck  to  get  oft"  so  well ;  and,  atler  a 
good  deal  of  squeezing,  we  made  our  way,  by  the  help 
of  the  lord  chamberlain,  whose  paucity  of  dress  we  en- 
vied with  all  our  souls,  to  a  sort  of  antechamber  up 
stairs,  or  rather  up  a  ladder,  for  the  room,  had  it  belong- 
ed to  any  thing  but  a  palace,  might  have  passed  for  an 
honest  cockloft.  In  a  few  minutes  the  great  ofticcrs  of 
state  filled  up  the  apartment  to  the  edge  of  the  trap  door 
by  which  we  had  entered  ;  and  it  soon  became  so  hot  and 
close,  that  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta  occurred  frequently 
to  our  thoughts.  A  remonstrance  to  our  friend  tlie  rpd 
stick  in  waiting,  produced  a  slight  relaxation,  at  the  cost 
of  much  of  our  popularity;  for  the  parties  sent  down  the 
grand  staircase,  could  not,  or  would  not,  understand  that 
we  were  likely  to  be  suffocated. 

These  Orientals,  however,  like  the  Spaniards,  even  in 
their  least  courteous  moments,  seem  never  to  forget  the 
externals  of  good  breeding  ;  and  we  saw  upon  this  occa- 
sion, some  of  us  for  the  first  time,  the  graceful  salam  of 
the  East.  It  is  performed  by  bringing  the  fingers  of  the 
open  right  hand  to  the  forehead,  while  in  the  act  of  bow- 
ing. I  have  observed  in  India,  when  a  peculiar  degree 
of  respect  is  to  be  shown,  that  the  person  making  the 
salam  first  touches  the  ground  with  his  hand,  and  then 
brings  it  to  his  brow  ;  thereby  intimating,  as  I  conceive, 
that  he  has  virtually  performed  an  act  of  prostration. 
And  surely  no  one  who  has  witnessed  that  humiliating 
ceremony,  without  any  such  conventionarqualificatiori, 
will  deny  that  this  substitute  is  better  than  the  genuine 
cotow,  as  tlie  Chinese  call  it,  where  the  head  is  actually 
knocked  on  the  ground. 

Most  of  the  natives  of  Johanna,  even  the  negro  slaves, 
talk  a  little  English ;  but  the  best  examples  of  persons 
possessed  of  such  acquirements  were  found,  where  they 
ought  to  be,  amongst  the  grandees  of  the  island.  The 
following  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  conversation  of  the 
dukes  and  earls  at  the  capital  of  the  Comoros. 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir  ?  Very  glad  see  you.  X) — n 
your  eves!  Johanna  manlike  English  very  mneh.  God 
d— n  !"  That  very  good  1  Eh  ?  Devilish  hot,  sir  !  What 
news  ?  Hope  your  ship  stay  too  long  while,  very.  D — n 
my  eye  I     Very  fine  day." 

After  which,  in  a  sort  of  whisper,  accompanied  by  a 
most  insinuating  smile,  his  lordship,  or  his  grace,  as  the 
rank  of  the  party  might  be,  would  add  :  "  You  want 
orange?  You  want  goat?  Cheap  I  I  got  good,  very.  You 


send  me  your  clothes  ;  I  wash  v.ith  my  ow  n  hand — cici 
fine!  very!  J  got  every  thing,  plenty,  great,  much!  God 
d-n!"  And  then,  as  if  to  clench  thefavouiable  opinion  whi 
these  eloquent  appeals  had  made,  the  speaker  was  su 
to  produce  a  handful  of  certificates  from  mates  of  Indi 
men,  masters  of  American  brigs,  and  middies  of  men  of 
war ;  some  written  in  solemn  earnest,  some  quizzicall 
but  all  declaring  his  lordship,  tlie  bearer,  to  be  a  pretty 
good  washerman,  but  the  sort  of  person  not  to  be  trusted 
far  out  of  sight,  as  he  would  certaujly  walk  oft'  wit!] 
your  clothes-bags  if  he  could  safely  do  so. 

We  had  exhausted  most  of  the  topics,  and  all  the  Eng. 
lish  words  of  our  friends  of  the  fashionable  world  of  Jo- 
hanna, excepting  the  oaths,  which  tlieir  profligate  visiters 
appear  to  have  been  particularly  successful  ia  sowing 
amongst  them,  when  the  king  was  graciously  pleased  to 
rise  from  his  bamboo  couch,  and  summon 
sence.     The   audience  chamber  might  have  measured 
twelve  feet  long,  and  eight  wide,  with  a  window  at  oi 
end  made  to  slope  like  the  stern  post  of  a  ship.     Und 
the  light  sat  the  king,  with   his  crown  on  his  head  ;  £ 
appendage  which,  I  must  say,  seems  quite  projier  ;  ai 
if  it- were  always  observed  elsewhere,  it  would  save  many 
a  bitter  disappointmnt  to  children  and  nurses,  as  I 
answer  from  actual  experience  in  my  own  family,  at  the 
Tuilcries,  and  elsewhere.     But,  in  place  of  a  sceptre 
one  hand,  and  a  globe  in  the  other,  which  he  ought  by 
rights  also  to  have  wielded,  his  majesty  leaned  both  hi 
hands  on  the  hilt  of  a  monstrous  rusty  sabre,  or  ship' 
cutlass,  stuck  perpendicularly  between  his  legs,  while 
his  elbows  rested  on  the  sides  of  a  clumsy,  wooden  arm- 
chair, exchanged  probably  with  some  master  of  a  mer- 
chant  ship    for  a    bullock   or   two.      The  crown  was 
amazingly  grand,  being  stuck  all  round  with  stones,  pre- 
cious enough,  I  dare  swear ;  and  over  all   was  thrown, 
not   inelegantly,   an  Indian  shawl,  whicli   dropped  on 
either  side  nearly  to  the  elastic  bamboo  floor,  covered 
with  ratan  mats.     Under  the  shawl  we  could  observe  a 
cumbersome  black  velvet  robe,  strangely  ill  cut,  streaked 
across  with  gold  lace,  and  garnished  with  a  whole  regi- 
ment of  huge  buttons.     The  folds  of  the  robe  concealed 
riew  the  cut  and  quality  of' his  majesty's  small 


clothes ;  but  certes  he  wore  no  covering  below  the  knee, 
nor  any  thing  on  his  feet,  except  a  pair  of  sandals,  con- 
sisting of  a  slip  of  deal,  half  an  inch  thick,  tied  to  the 
great  toe,  and  heed  over  the  instep  by  small  bands,  made 
of  the  long  grass  of  the  island.  This  load  of  finery  wel 
nigh  concealed  a  round,  fat,  good-humoured,  elderly  per 
sonage,  whose  countenance  gave  no  great  promise  of  in 
tellect  beyond  what  we  had  found  amongst  his  subjects 
below  stairs.  With  the  instinctive  readiness  of  higl 
station,  however,  he  gave  the  conversation  a  turn  which 
interested  his  company,  by  asking  us  if  we  had  ever  seen 
an  Arabic  almanac.  Upon  our  replying  in  the  negative, 
and  expressing  the  expected  degree  of  curiosity,  he  drew 
forth  a  roll  of  papers  from  his  chair,  and  read  us  the 
names  of  the  months,  giving  to  each  what  he  doubtless 
considered  an  English  translation.  While  I  was  enact- 
ing the  good  courtier  by  wondering  at  his  inajest3''s 
knowledge  of  these  su'ujects,  he  suddenly  asked  me  in 
what  constellation  the  sun  then  was  ?  I  had  net  the 
least  idea,  and  felt  rather  put  out  to  be  asked  such  a 
question  in  full  court;  but  his  majesty  kindly  Supplied 
my  ignorance  by  saying,  with  a  triumphant  air,  "  Sun 
now  in  Leo."  Indeed,  I  suspect  that  I  gratified  him  far 
more  by  leaving  this  exploit  to  him,  than  if  I  had  an- 
swered the  question  myself. 

However  this  may  be,  his  sable  majesty  followed  up 
his  question  by  asking  me  to  make  him  a  dial,  saying, 
that  the  only  instrument  of  the  kind  he  possessed  gave  him 
very  little  satisfactory  information  as  to  the  hour  of  the 
day.  I  began  to  think  I  was  in  a  second  scrape ;  for, 
.ilthough  i  had  some  faint  idea  of  the  principles  of  dial- 
ling, I  felt  by  no  means  up  to  the  task  of  constructing 
such  a  thing  on  the  spot,  and  without  reference  to  hooks. 
A  dial,  hov.'ever,  was  produced,  and  the  poor  king's  ina- 
bility to  make  it  work  was  sufticiently  explained  by  a 
note  engraved  on  the  plate,  "  Lat.  51 J  N. ;"  whereas  Jo- 
hanna lies  in  124  S. !  On  my  trying  to  explain  this  to 
him,  he  remarked,  that  when  the  question  related  to  sun 
dials,  the  discussion  ought  to  be  in  the  open  air  ;  so,  after 
giving  each  of  us  a  glass  of  cocoa  nut  toddy,  he  adjourn- 
ed the  audience  to  the  street  I  suspect,  liowever,  that 
the  king's  chief  object  in  making  this  move  was  to  call 
our  attention  to  the  beauty  of  his  palace,  and  to  expatiate 
on  his  own  taste  and  skill  in  giving  it  a  form  as  unlike 
any  house  in  his  dominions,  or  any  where  else,  as  it  was 
possible  to  accomplish  by  means  of  such  materials. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  island  of  Johanna  lies  directly 
in  the  track  of  ships  proceeding  to  India  by  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel,  and  being  rich  in  supplies  of  fruit,  vege- 


tables, aiid  iresll  meat,  becomes  an  iiiiporlant  place  of 
call  for  ships  on  a  long  voyage.  Almost  every  vessel 
passing  that  way  gives  the  king  something  to  keep  him 
in  a  good  humour.  This  precaution  is  quite  necessary, 
for  his  authority  is  said  to  be  so  absolute,  that  he  fixes 
the  price  of  every  article  the  moment  a  ship  anchors 
in  tiie  bay.  In  general  he  goes  on  board  to  market  for 
himself,  when  he  is  propitiated  with  a  present  of  gun- 
powder, muskets,  and  pistols;  or  possibly  he  may  be  in- 
dulged in  his  fancy  for  an  old  coat,  or  a  pair  of  tarnished 
epaulettes.  In  sliort,  nothing  comes  amiss  to  his  ma- 
jesty. 

When  we  returned  to  the  beach,  after  a  famous  scram- 
ble along  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain,  the  bay  i 


bited  a  much  more  busy  i 
the  morning.  The  ship  • 
clustered  round  with  canoes, 
nettings,  and  rigging  studded  ( 
clung  to  her  as  shell  fish  faster 
of  the  mangrove  in  the  rive; 
many  hundreds  of  the  nt;.rr.i 
wives  and  swarms  of  little  r.m; 
and  blackberries  than  ehildic  II,  ■,  ,  .-  ,  'ml  in  nu- 
merous chattering  groups  ui;  S  r  i:n  n. .  -,  \-v  ilm  side  of 
great  pyramids  of  all  sorts  of  IruiiM,  vegeUibles,  eggs, 
and  fish,  which  they  were  willing  to  sellfor  money,  or 
to  barter  for  knives,  needles,  looking-glasses,  or  trinkets 
of  any  kind.  For  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  shore 
there  was  such  a  jabbering,  paddling,  squalling,  laugh- 
ing, and  bargail  '-        "    '         '     '  ' 


than  when  we  left  it  in 
by  this  time  completely 
nd  her  sides,  hammock 
for  with  the  natives,  who 

themselves  to  the  routs 
^  of  Iiuliii.     r.Ieanwhile, 

,  ...:  ,:■:,;.. I  by  their 
.  .      ■    :ikr  beetles 


way  through 
wo  got  afloat,  fl 


grandly  ij.s  liieij  iu 
and  epaulullus,  rem 
all   kinds  of  odds 


that  we  had  trouble  enough  to  force 
ket  to  the  beach.  Even  when 
5  scarcely  room  for  the  oars 
llic  crowd  of  native  canoes. 
■,■■  :is  pretty  neai-ly  in  possession 
N-st  whom  we  found  some  on 
•  i  in  tawdry  finery  olmost  as 
:ig  togged  out  with  old  gorgets 
of  lace,  heaps  of  buttons,  and 
ds  which  they  had  purchased 
from  the  ships  sweeping  tlirougli  their  channel  on  the 
way  to  India. 

As  long  as  it  was  daylight,  nothing  short  of  force 
would  have  cleared  our  decks,  but  as  tlie  night  fell  the 
natives  gradually  paddled  away.  Many  of  them,  indeed, 
having  lost  sight  of  the  canoes  which  brought  them  from 
the  shore,  made  their  salam  to  us,  and  tumbled  them- 
selves overboard,  with  as  much  unconcern  as  if  they  had 
been  natives  of  tlie  sea,  and  never  touched  the  firm  land 
all  their  lives.  By  the  time  it  was  quite  dark,  every  na- 
tive had  left  us,  and,  though  we  could  still  liear  a  slight 
murmur  along  the  beach,  and  discover  a  fire  here  and 
there  under  the  trees,  it  was  evident  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  which  had  been  assembled  during  the  day 
from  all  parts  of  tlie  island,  had  returned  to  sleep  in  their 

As  soon  as  the  first  air  of  the  damp  land  wind  breath- 
ed faintly  oft'  to  us  from  the  side  of  the  mountain,  we 
quietly  tripped  our  anchor,  sheeted  home  the  sails,  and 
glided,  probably  quite  unperceived,  out  of  the  bay.  Long 
before  the  next  morning  dawned,  we  were  twenty  leagues 
to  the  northward  of  the  island,  spinning  away  towards 
India  before  a  fresh  south-wester. 


Extract  frmn  Montgomery's  Iicctures  on  Poetry. 

:  is  a  limit  beyond  which  poetry  and  music  car 
her ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  from  the  p 


Tin 


go  together ; 

where  they  separate,  poetry  assumes  a  higher  and  more 
commanding,  as  well  as  versatile  character;  while  music 
becomes  more  complex,  curious,  and  altogether  artificial, 
incapable  (except  as  an  accompaniment  to  dancing)  of 
being  understood  or  appreciated  by  any  except  professors 
and  amateurs.  In  this  department,  though  very  imper- 
icctly  intellectual  or  imaginative,  to  compose  it  requires 
great  power  of  intellect,  and  great  splendour,  fertility, 
and  promptitude  of  imagination.  Handel,  Hadyn,  Beet- 
hoven, Mozart,  as  inventors  of  imperishable  strains,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  may  be  not  unworthily  ranked 
with  the  first  order  of  poets.  To  be  an  accomplished 
performer,  however,  though  it  requires  talent  and  tact 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  no  more  implies  the  genius  to  com- 
pose music,  than  to  be  a  consummate  actor  implies  the 
ability  to  write  tragedies.  The  mental  exercise  in  each 
case  is  essentially  as  different  as  invention  and  imitation 
are.  A  skilful  violinist  may  lead  the  oratorio  of  the 
Messiah  as  Handel  himself  could  nol  lir.ve  led  if ;  Kcm. 
ble  could  not  have  written  the  ,np,it  of  Ilanilel,  nor  could 
Skakspearc  have  performed  it  as  Kenible  did. 


THli;  EARTHQUAKE   OF   CAUACCAS. 


mavtijuimlit  ot  ^nvnttm. 


Death  and  Duclor  lliiriibook. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  autlior  of  the  following  pages  served  for  many 
years  as  an  officer  in  the  armies  of  South  America ;  in 
liis  "  Campaigns  and  Cruises"  he  has  given  a  general 
description  of  the  countries  through  which  he  passed, 
and  anecdotes  of  the  celebrated  chiefs  under  whom  he 
served.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  narrative  of  his  service 
he  remarks,  "  As  the  mass  of  available  matter  which  the 
author  had  accumulated  appeared  to  him  so  copious, 
that  he  feared,  were  he  to  embody  it  all  in  his  narrativd 
he  might  be  accused  of  plagiarism,  or  of  the  still  less 
venial  otfenee  against  many  readers,  the  '  bestowing  all 
his  tediousness  upon  them,'  he  has  been  induced  to  give 
his  stray  anecdotes,  and  sketches  of  scenery  and  man- 
ners a  local  habitation  and  a  name,  in  the  annexed  tale 
of  Venezuela."  A  tale  with  the  scene  laid  in  Caraecas  is 
a  novelty,  but  it  is  not  on  that  acconnt  alone  that  wc 
have  selected  it  for  publication.  The  language  is  excel- 
lent and  tlie  delineation  of  manners,  we  are  assured,  is 
most  accurate,  \vhile  the  story  itself  is  pathetic  and 
natural.  We  liave  read  it  repeatedly,  each  time  with 
renewed  gratification,  and  trust  it  will  communicate 
equal  pleasure  to  our  numerous  subscribers.  The 
customs,  habits  and  manners  of  South  America  are  almost 
a  sealed  book  to  us,  iji  consequence  of  the  few  travellers 
who  have  described  them. 

In  tiip  course  of  the  story  the  scene  changes  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  a  friend  qualified  by  actual  inspec 
tion  to  judge,  informs  us  the  wliole  delineation  is  admira- 
bly true  to  nature.  With  these  few  remarks  we  submit 
the  "  Earthquake  of  Caraecas"  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public,  in  the  Ijcliof  that  the  verdict  will  be  eminently 
favourable  to  tlic  author  ;  whose  name  wo  have  not  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  learn.  He  dates  his  preface  from 
"  Bath,  England." 

CHAPTER  I. 


colonies,  but  a 


-TilE  NOVICE. 

It  rarely  happens  that  historians  agree  in  tlieir  views 
of  the  same  subject,  when  attempting  to  point  out  the 
causes  which  have  contributed  to  bring  about  any  re- 
markable event  recorded  in  their  pages.  If  they  collect 
their  materials  from  contemporary  sources  of  informa- 
tion, they  will  inevitably  be  confused  and  misled  by  the 
partial  and  contradictory  assertions  of  rival  partisans  ; 
while,  on  tlic  otlicr  hand,  if  they  resolve  to  suspend  flieir 
judgment,  until  the  fever  of  party  spirit  has  been  cooled 
by  inne,  tlicy  must,  in  many  instances,  be  guided  by 
conjecture,  in  filling  the  indistinct  outline  vaguely  traced 
by  tradition. 

It  has  thus  been  the  fate  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
South  America,  that  the  motives,  by  which  they  were 
influenced  to  commence  the  late  revolution,  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  as  imperfectly  appreciated  by  the  ad- 
vocates  of  that  startling  measure,  as  they  have  been  mis- 
represented by  its  declared  enemies.  Among  the  former, 
the  Northern  inhabitants  of  the  same  great  continent 
bestow  unqualified  praise,  very  naturally,  on  the  act  of 
separation  from  the  mother  country  ;  and  applaud  the 
abolition  of  regal  dominion,  without  any  reference  to  the 
circumstances  which  eftccted  this  change  in  the  opinions 
o(  their  southern  brelhern.  Many  ultra-royalists,  mean- 
while whether  of  Spain  or  elsewhere,  do  not  hesitate  to 
reprobate  in  the  strongest  terms  so  violent  a  wrench  from 
the  bonds,  (no  matter  whether  of  fraternity  of  slavery,-) 
which  had  so  long  connected  the  Trans-Atlantic  states 
with  Ji^uropc.  At  the  same  time,  neitlier  the  injudicious 
partizaus,  nor  the  prejudiced  adversaries  of  A7nerica 
Libre  appear  to  be  sufficiently  aware  that,  instead  of 
"seeking  tiic  day  of  this  dislike,"  in  reality 


"  Rebellion  lay  in  her  way  and  she  found  it." 
Few  European  nations  in  any  ago,  and  certainly  none 
in  modern  times,  afford  such  striking  instances  of  exalt- 
ed fidelity  to  their  sovereigns,  as  the  neglected  and  calura- 
niafed  CrioUos  of  South  America  had  shown  for  centu- 
ries to  the  haughty  race  of  Bourbon  ; — monarohs  who 
never  bestowed  a  thought  on  their  v 
connected  with  the  supply  of  those 
the  failure  of  which  has  at  length,  by  an  admirable  and 
not  unusual  retribution,  entailed  debility  and  ruin  on  the 
land  so  long  accustomed  to  look  indolently  to  them,  as 
its  only  means  of  support.  Bitter  as  was  the  cup  of 
tyranny,  which  the  viceroys  compelled  their  Indian  vas- 
sals to  drain, — glaring  as  was  the  corruption,  and  flagrant 
the  consequent  injustice,  exercised  on  the  devoted  Creoles 
by  the  Oidores  sent  over  from  Spain  to  decide  all  colonial 
causes, — and  painfully  mortifying  as  was  the  contempt 
with  which  their  petitions  were  thrown  aside,  and  their 
memorials  neglected,  in  the  bureaux  at  Madrid,— still 
the  very  name  of  "  El  Rey"  (the  king)  was  held  sacred 
by  them.  They  blindly  persisted  in  attributing  their 
wrongs  to  any  hand,  but  that  of  their  adored  sovereign ; 
and  clung  fondly,  through  evil  and  good  report,  to  the 
delusive  idea  that  he  needed  only  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  their  injuries  to  redress  them. 

While  the  youthful  monarch,  whom  they  allbut  idolised, 
was  a  prisoner  at  a  foreign  court,  and  deprived  for  a  sea- 
son of  his  throne,  neither  the  machinations  of  the 
usurper's  emissaries,  nor  tlie  contradictory  and  oppressive 
edicts  of  the  rival  Juntas  of  Asturias  and  Sevilla,  had 
power  to  shake  the  fidehty  of  the  South  Americans.  At 
the  very  time  when  -Venezuela  was  branded  with  the 
name  of  an  insurgent  province,  and  declared  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  by  the  impotent  malice  of  the  Regencia  at 
Cadiz,  all  classes  and  parties  in  that  country  were  uniting 
to  contribute  largely,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  and 
in  addition  to  the  weight  of  taxes  and  imposts  under 
which  they  groaned,  for  the  service  of  that  very  despot, 
who  made  the  first  use  of  his  freedom  to  convince  the 
world,  that  nothing  was  farther  from  his  thoughts  than  to 
ailbrd  his  colonies  the  protection  they  implored. 

The  first  blows  struck  by  the  unpractised  warriors  of 
Venezuela,  who  learned  the  lessons  of  conquest  in  the 
school  of  defeat,  were  actually  aimed  in  defence  of  ab- 
solute monarchy.  They  unanimously  and  strenuously 
opposed  Monteverde,  Morillo,  and  other  champions  of  the 
Spanish  constitution;  resenting  it,  in  common  with  the 
ultraroyalists  of  the  peninsula,  as  a  degrading  concession, 
wrung  from  their  adored  sovereign  by  the  untoward  cir 
cumstances  of  the  times.  They  fought  their  first  battles 
under  the  fullest  persuasion  that  they  were  thereby  acting 
the  part  of  loyal  subjects,  in  resisting  all  attempts  at 
shackling  by  restrictions  that  despotism,  which  was  hal 
lowed  by  long  prescription,  and  associated  in  their  ear 
)iest  recollections  with  their  ideas  of  regal  pomp  and 
splendour.  The  proclamation  of  the  Regencia,  however, 
so  ill-timed  under  the  existing  circumstances  of  Spai 
aroused  them  from  their  day-dreams  of  loyalty,  to  the 
conviction  that  they  had  been  shedding  their  blood 
thankless  cause ;  for  the  sole  purpose  of  rivelting still  closer 
those  chains,  which  they  had,  for  the  first  time,  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  bursting.  'I'hey  resolved,  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  and  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
step  which  had  not  been  previously  contemplated  in 
any  part  of  the  colonies ;— tliat  of  separating  themselves 
at  once  and  for  ever  from  Spain,  and  rcnounein»-  their  al- 
legiance to  a  king,  who  was  confessedly  as  unwilling,  as 
he  was  unable,  to  redress  the  wrongs  under  which  they 
laboured,  or  to  protect  them  agahist  fulure  aggression. 

A  year  had  nearly  elapsed,  since  the  citizens  of  Carae- 
cas, in  conjunction  aith  the  deputies  from  those  districts 
of  Venezuela,  which  were  comprehended  in  the  confede- 
ration of  1811,  had  solemnly  sworn  at  the  high  altar  of 
their  principal  church,  to  observe  the  newly  promulgated 
constitution,  and  to  maintain  inviolate,  at  the  expense  of 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  the  independence  of  theii  native 
land.  A  few  days  only  remained  until  the  solemn  festival 
of  Jueyes  Santo;  and  magnificent  preparations  had  been 
made,  in  public  and  private,  to  celebrate  that  day  in  the 
manner  it  deserved,  both  as  one  of  the  principal  fcs/os 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  as  the  anniversary  of 
signing  the  first  declaration  of  independence.  A  spacious 
platform,  decorated  with  olive  wreaths  and  myrtle  gar- 
lands, was  erected  in  front  of  Ihc  allar  mayor  of  the  cathe- 
dral, on  which  the  civil  magisi  rates,  and  i>rineipal  military 
ffieers  of  the  infant  republic,  were  to  renew  their  oaths 
of  fidelity  and  devotion.  That  the  ceremony  of  high 
„,„„„  .„  k„  „„.c 1  -_    ,1.-  occasion    at  the  convent 


be  perfor 


!hapcls,  might  be  more  impressive,  those 
vero  to  exchange  the  white" I'      '     ■'     ' 
cd  tills  day  of  universal  rcji 


flees,  who 
fiad  scleet- 


(or,  as  was  more  frequently  the  case,  compelled  by  the 
authority  of  their  parents  and  guardians,)  to  ratify  the 
vows  of  poverty  and  seclusion,  which  were  to  separate 
tliem  for  ever  from  their  homes  and  from  the  world. 

It  has  been  invariably  the  policy  of  the  Romish  church 
to  adorn  these  victims  for  the  sacrifice,  and  to  stifle  in 
their  bosoms  the  voice  of  nature,  by  an  appeal  to  their 
personal  vanity.  The  solemn  act  of  renouncing  the  pomps 
of  the  world  is  rendered  little  less  than  theatrical,  by  the 
profusion  of  wealth  and  splendour  in  which  the  novice 
appears  decorated  for  the  last  time.  Theft,  when  un- 
robing to  receive  the  coarse  dark  vestments  of  tlie  cloister, 
she  throws  each  jewel  aside  with  an  air  of  disdain,  per- 
haps unaffected,  until  she  is  shorn  by  the  hands  of  the 
Madre  Abadeza  of  those  brightest  ornaments,  the  flowing 
ringlets  of  hair,  in  which  she  must  no  longer  take  an 
innocent  pride.  In  most  parts  of  South  America,  the 
parents  of  each  novice,  who  is  on  the  point  of  professing, 
are  enjoined  to  exhibit  to  her  the  world,  from  which  she 
is  soon  to  be  divorced,  in  its  gayest  and  most  enchanting 
points  of  view.  The  last  month  of  her  sojourn  with 
them  is  dedicated  to  a  round  of  entertainments,  such  as 
she  had  probably  never  before  witnessed,  or  even  antici- 
pated; and  her  relations  and  friends  vie  with  each  other 
in  heightening  the  effect  of  this  ordeal  of  balls,  lertiilias, 
and  plays,  through  which,  as  through  a  necessary  proba- 
tion, every  nun  must  pass. 

The  bigoted  partizans  of  monastic  seclusion  refer 
triumphantly  to  this  regulation,  as  a  convincing  proof 
that  the  minds  of  the  novices  are  lefl perfectly  free;  and 
boast  that  the  profesadas  have  had  sufficient  experience  of 
the  pleasures  they  renounce,  and  that  they  despise  them 
on  a  full  and  mature  conviction  of  their  wortlilessness.  Let 
them  rather  candidly  confess,  that  the  inexperienced  girls 
are  intoxicated  with  the  novelty  of  their  situation,  in 
which  they  find  themselves  for  the  first  time  the  "  admired 
of  all  admirers ;"  and  that  they  are  supported  in  their  re- 
solution to  endure  what  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
unavoidable,  by  the  air  of  heroism  tliey  assume,  and  by 
the  fond  belief  that  they  shall  be  remembered  with  re- 
gret and  emulation  by  their  former  associates,  long  after 
they  have  been  immured  in  tlie  cells  of  a  convent. 

Besides  this  powerful  motive,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  odious  and  unjust  system  of  tnai/orazgo,  (primo- 
geniture) which  existed  in  its  fullest  and  most  arbitrary 
form  in  the  colonies,  previously  to  the  revolution,  entailed 
bulk  of  every  family  property,  almost  exclusively,  on 
the  eldest  son.  His  younger  brothers  were  thereby  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  dependents,  as  no  learned  or  other- 
wise genteel  profession  was  open  to  Creoles ;  and  his 
sisters  were  consigned,  either  to  an  ill-assorted  marriage, 
as  that  must  generally  be  where  wealtli  or  rank  is  exclu- 
sively on  one  side,  or  to  the  cloister.  As  the  latter  fate 
was  usually  contemplated  as  inevitable,  and  in  conformi- 
ty with  the  usual  course  of  events,  novices  in  general 
were  in  a  great  measure  reconciled  to  it.  From  the  re- 
signation of  despair,  therefore,  arose  the  calmness  of 
their  manner,  too  frequently  but  ill  according  with  the 
quivering  lip  and  tearful  eye,  at  the  celebration  of  tlio 
last  ceremony. 

Among  the  number  of  these  fair  devotees,  who  appear- 
ed at  this  time   in  bridal  apparel,  and  surrounded  by 
admiring  friends,  on  the  promenade  of  the  Alameda,  and 
in  Ihepakos  of  the  theatre,  Maria  del  Rosario  Pcnuela  was 
conspicuous  for  the  apparent  cheerfulness  of  her  smile, 
and  exuberance  of  her  mirth,  as  she  fluttered  from  one 
gay  scene  to  another.     Don   Beltran,  her  father,  was  a 
wealthy  Creole  merchant,  who  had  devoted  his  whole  life 
the  acquisition  of  riches,  with  which  it  had  been  origin- 
ally his  intention  to  purchase  a  Spanish  patent  of  nobili- 
'y; —  a  common  object  of  ambition  among  the  natives  of 
colonies.     He  had   unluckily  deferred  from  year  to 
year,  putting  this  his  favourite  scheme  into   execution, 
until    the    distracted    state  of  afl^airs  on  the   peninsula 
speedily  followed  by  the  revolution  in  Venezuela,  obliged 
1  to  postpone,  at  least  for  the  present,  all  negotiation 
the  subject  at  the  court  of  Madrid.     He,  therefore, 
determined  to  avail  himself  of  the  law  of  mayorazgo,  for 
the  purpose  of  enriching  an  only  son ;  and  scrupled  not 
condemn  his  daughter  to  the  seclusion  of  a  convent, 
without  having  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  ascertain 
how  far  her  feeUngs  on  the  subject  coincided  with  his 
own. 

Pcriucla,  the  son  for  whom  Don  Beltran  anti- 
cipated those  honours,  which  he  saw  no  immediate  pros- 
pect of  being  able  to  enjoy  in  his  own  person,  had  gone 
through  the  usual  routine  of  education,  prescribed  by 
custom  in  the  colonies.  This  was  certainly  by  no  means 
calculated  to  excite  the  envy,  or  lerouse  the  jealousy,  of 
Spanish  Hidalgos,  among  whom  his  father's  ambition 
ted  to  enrol  him.     He  had  been  duly  instructed,  by 
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Don  Beltran's  steward,  in  that  unvarj'ing  liicroglypli 
scrawl,  dignified  by  tiie  name  ot'wiitinj^,  wliicii  lias  been 
lianded  down  by  tradition  from  the  first  settlers  of  the 
country, — men  whom  we  may  easily  suppose,  from  theii 
warlike  habits,  to  have  formed  their  letters  "like  spear- 
heads, or  sword-blades,"- — and  is  still  usually  learned,  as 
it  were  by  rote,  witliout  the  least  reference  to  the  alphabel 
of  any  known  language,  ancient  or  modern.  He  also 
learned  to  decipher  printed  characters,  by  a  separate  effort 
of  memory  ;  for  it  must  be  understood,  that  in  many  ' 
stances,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  the  acquirement  of  \v 
ing  did  not  necessarily  pre-suppose  a  knowledge  of 
reading.  He  was  thus  enabled  in  process  of  time,  by 
dint  of  application,  to  read  the  lives  of  San  Antonio  de 
Padua,  and  San  Francisco  de  Paula ;  as  also  a  voluminous 
work,  well  known  in  the  colonies,  entitled  "  Hcchos  Ccle- 

'  bres,"  in  which  those  who  have  faith  in  modern  miracles 
may  be  edified  by  sundry  passages  of  monastic  lore 
ther  inclining  to  the  marvellous.  Here,  for  e.i[ample,  he 
read,  how  the  pretensions  of  the  first  and  only  Soutli 
Americarf female  saint, — Santa  Rosa  dc  Lima, — -to  canon- 
isation, were  stoutly  denied  by  the  Pope,  who  exclaimed— 
*  India  y  Santa  !  asi  coino  llueoen  lusas .'" — "  Indian  and 
saint!  as  much  so,  as  that  it  rains  roses  I"  and  how,  as 
the  legend  declares,  "  a  miraculous  shower  of  roses  began 
instantly  to  fall  in  the  Vatican,  and  ceased  not,  until  tht 
incredulous  pontiff  retracted  his  slander."  With  thesi 
and  similar  works,  permitted  to  be  read  in  the  country 
the  youth  used  to  beguile  tlic  tedious  hours  of  listless 
inactivity,  to  vvhich  he  was  doomed  in  his  father's  Ik 

-  previously  to  its  being  determined,  as  has  been  already 
hinted,  that  he  was  to  be  a  Don. 

"  Some  are  born  great,"  quoth  Malvolio,  "  and  some 
have  greatness  thrust  upon  them."  This  last  was  pre- 
cisely Joaquin's  case ;  and,  that  he  might  be  properly 
quaUfied  for  the  distinguished  part  he  was  to  be  hereafter 
called  on  to  play,  Don  Beltran  procured  him  a  tutor,  in 
the  guise  of  a  Monigote  of  San  Francisco.  Fray  Diego 
was  strongly  recommended  to  his  attention  by  the  prior 
to  that  monastery,  on  the  score  of  his  humility  and  temper- 
ance ;  both  which  virtues  were  of  no  small  account  in  the 
opinion  of  his'  new  patron,  who  was  at  once  overbearing 
and  avaricious.  In  them,  to  say  the  truth,  the  young 
friar  had  been  tolerably  well  disciplined,  during  the  time 
when,  in  the  humble  situation  of  lay-brot!ier,  he  used 
to  perform  all  the  menial  offices  required  by  his  superior, 
besides  begging  alms  for  his  convent  at  his  leisure  hours ; 
and  he  had,  in  requital,  been  taught  a  smattering  of  the 
humanities,  and  finally  admitted  to  the  tonsure. 

Under  such  an  instructor,  it  will  readily  be  supposed, 
that  the  embryo  Don  made  no  very  striking  progress  in 

.  the  politer  branches  of  literature.  Nevertheless,  as  his 
father  now  considered  it  e-tpcdient  to  allow  him  a  provi- 
sion for  his  private  expenses,  pioportioned  to  his  pros- 
pects in  life,  but  far  exceeding  his  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, he  soon  formed  acquaintances,  who  initiated 
him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  trueco  table  and  the  cock- 
pit, while  he  acquired  from  the  Monigote  Diego  a  profi- 
ciency in  the  monastic  games  at  cards,  called  briscan 
and  tenderete.  His  ignorance  was  accompanied  and 
rendered  more  prominent,  (as  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case,)  by  a  proportionate  share  of  self-conceit ;  and,  to 
finish  the  picture,  his  selfishness  was  such,  that  he  con- 
templated with  indifference,  or  rather  with  secret  com- 
placency, the  sacrifice  which  was  about  to  be  made  of  a 
sister's  happiness  to  his  aggrandizement. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ClUrETONS. A    LOVER. 

While  Maria  del  Rosario's  nearest  relatives  were  thus 
combined  to  immure  her  in  the  oubliettes  of  a  convent, 
there  was  one,  who  suffered  more  .severely  at  the  prospect 
of  her  irremediable  loss,  than  he  dared  to  avow,  even  to 
himself.  Carlos  Sepulveda's  father  was  a  native  of  San 
Ildefonzo,  near  Segovia,  in  Spain,  and  had  emigrated  to 
Caraecas,  early  in  life,  witli  no  fortune,  but  a  tolerable 
education  and  unwearied  industry,  and  no  other  recom- 
mendation, besides  an  unblemished  Castilian  descent,  and 
the  honour  of  accounting  himself  "  as  much  a  Don  as 
the  King."  He  married  a  erioUa,  of  the  small  village  of 
Maracay,  with  whom  he  received  a  portion,  by  no  means 
considerable  in  amount,  but  sufficient  as  a  foundation,  on 
which  the  skilful  and  preserving  Spaniard  built  an  ample 
fortune. 

The  success  of  the  Chapetons, — as  all  European  set- 
tlers were  formerly  styled, — is  indeed  proverbial  in  South 
America,  where  the  light-hearted  and  improvident  natives 
used  formerly  to  be  astonished  at  tlie  rapidity  with  which 
a  mere  merca-chifie,  or  pedlar,  would  amass  such  sums 
as  were  dazzling,  even  in  this  land  of  precious  metals. 


The  "Gra!eulus  esuriens"  of  former  days,  and  his  modern 
resemblance,  so  accurately  portrayed  by  our  English 
Juvenal,  arc  neitiier  of  them  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  Chapeton,  in  the  science  of  money-making.  Al- 
though tlie  influx  of  needy  Spaniards  has  been  somewhat 
diverted  from  its  usual  channel  by  the  revolution,  still 
the  prisoners  of  war,  who  were  permitted  towards  the 
close  of  the  contest  to  survive  the  "  guerra  d  la  muerte-" 
(war  to  the  death,)  are  invariably  to  be  found  established 
as  shopkeepers,  tallow  chandlers,  and  innkeepers.  This 
is  more  particularly  the  case  in  tlie  sea-ports  on  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific,  where  they,  in  a  great  measure,  monopo- 
lize those  professions  ;  and  in  the  largo  towns  of  the  inte- 
rior, as  Bogota,  Popayan,  and  Santiago,  where  they  swarm 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the  native  tradesmen. 

Don  Ramon  Sepulveda,  who  lived  in  the  comparative- 
ly tranquil  times  of  Venezuela,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  last  century,  found  much  less  difficulty  in  enriching 
himself,  than  would  be  experienced  at  the  present  day,  by 
any  one  who  might  feel  inclined  to  try  the  experiment. 
A  Spaniard,  meanwhile,  never  forgets  his  native  land, 
under  any  circumstances.  Don  Ramon,  having  convert- 
ed all  his  disposable  property,  except  a  small  plantation 
at  Maracay,  into  hard  dollars,  embarked  for  Cadiz,  in  the 
year  1800,  with  his  wife,  Doiia  Gertrudes,  and  his  only 
son  Carlos,  then  a  boy  about  ten  years  of  age,  the  care 
of  whose  education  was  one  of  his  father's  chief  induce- 
ments to  undertake  the  voyage.  He  arrived  with  them 
in  safety  at  San  Ildefonzo,  where  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  an  estate 
which  Iiad  formerly  belonged  to  his  ancestors.  The  mea- 
sure of  his  happiness  now  appeared  full ;  especially  as 
young  Carlos,  for  whom  he  had  taken  care  to  provide  the 
best  instructors  in  every  polite  accomplishment,  as  well 
as  in  most  branches  of  liberal  education,  was  all  that  the 
fondest  parent  could  desire. 

A  melancholy  reverse  of  fortune  took  place,  wliich 
blighted  all  these  fair  prospects.  On  the  invasion  of  Spain 
by  the  armies  of  Napoleon,  in  1808,  Don  Ramon,  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  apftruenuwhoiseager  to  distinguish 
himself  in  the  country,  armed  and  disciplined  a  body  conj- 
posed  of  his  tenants  and  peons,  at  the  head  of  whom  he 
joined  the  guerilla,  commanded  by  the  celebrated  partisan, 
Pablo  Morillo.  But  being  unfortunately  wounded  and 
made  prisoner,  near  Palencia,  in  a  reneontie  with  a  skir- 
mishing party  of  Marmont's  cavalry,  he  was  tried  by  a 
French  military  commission,  and  shot  as  a  traitor  to  his 
new  sovereign,  Joseph  Buonaparte.  His  estate  was,  of 
course,  confiscated  to  "  Uncle  Joe,"  as  customary  in 
similar  eases.  His  widow,  almost  heart-broken  at  his 
loss,  was  enabled  by  the  fidelity  of  the  peasants  to  make 
her  escape  to  Cadiz  with  her  son  Carlos;  having  saved, 
from  the  wreck  of  her  husband's  property,  barely  a  suf- 
ficiency to  obtain  a  passage  to  Caraecas.  Thither  she 
determined  to  return,  and  cherish  the  remembrance  of 
her  misfortunes,  in  the  solitude  of  her  plantation  at 
Maracay. 

Don  Gabriano,  her  brother,  who  was  the  Sefior  Cura 
of  the  village,  a  man  of  superior  talent  and  information, 
found  in  his  young  nephew  a  pleasing  companion,  as  well 
as  an  intelligent  pupil ;  and,  in  the  few  years  that  elapsed, 
immediately  before  the  revolution,  employed  himself, 
most  agreeably  and  successfully,  in  perfecting  his  educa- 
tion as  far  as  was  in  his  power.  At  the  time  of  the  de- 
claration of  independence,  a  period  in  which  talent  of 
every  description  was  called  into  action,  and  met  with 
flattering  and  effectual  encouragement  from  the  new 
government,  the  Cura  of  Maracay,  whose  sentiments  as 
a  patriot,  and  eminent  abilities  as  an  orator,  were  well 
known,  was  invited  to  the  capital  on  the  recommendation 
of  General  Miranda,  with  whom  he  had  been  formerly 
on  intimate  terms.  Through  his  interest,  Don  Gabriano 
was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacant  stall  in  the  cathedral,  as 
canonigo^  and  was  named  chaplain  to  the  Junta  Suprema 
of  Caraecas.  At  his  earnest  request,  but  more  particu- 
larly with  a  view  to  her  son's  advantage,  Doiia  Gertrudes 
accompanied  her  brother  to  the  city ;  and  shortly  after, 
Carlos  Sepulveda  entered  the  regiment  of  Cazadores  de 
Aragoa,  with  the  rank  of  alfcrez.  Having  distinguished 
himself  in  several  engagements  with  the  royalist  forces, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Core,  he  was  promoted,  according  to 
the  rapid  ascemo  of  the  time,  through  the  intermediate 
steps,  to  the  command  of  a  troop  in  the  Huzares  de 
Caraecas,  and  was  selected  by  Miranda  to  fill  a  vacancy 
in  his  staff,  as  aide-de-camp. 

In  the  latter  capacity,  he  necessarily  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  at  head-quarters,  in  the  capital,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Seiior  de  Peiiuela,  who  was  dis- 
tantly related  to  his  mother.  Don  Beltran  w,is  well 
known  to  be  a  bitter  opponent  of  his  country's  indepen- 
dence, End  the  more  invetcrately  so,  as  it  was  effected  by 


means  of  a  revolution,  whicli  had  blasted  his  long-cherish- 
■ed  hopes  of  ennobling  himself.  He  was,  at  the  same  time, 
exceedingly  anxious  to  be  on  good  terms  witli  tlie  existing 
government,  hoping  by  that  means  to  escape  tlie  suspicion 
under  which  he  laboured,  (not  unconscious  that  he  deserv- 
ed it,)  of  furnishing  secret  intelligence  to  the  royalist 
General  Monteverde,  at  Cartagena.  He  therefore  eagerly 
courted  the  friendshipof  a  chaplain  of  the  Junta,  although 
he  had  looked  down  witli  disdain  on  the  humble  and  un- 
important Cura  of  Maracay  ;  taking  especial  pains  to  con- 
ciliate the  good  opinion  of  Doiia  Gertrudes  and  her  son, 
as  he  was  well  aware,  that  he  should,  through  them,  pay 
most  eftectual  court  to  the  canonigo.  Doiia  Gertrudes, 
far  from  suspecting  him  of  any  ulterior  views  in  the  flat- 
tering advances  he  made,  felt  pleased  by  his  attention  to 
Carlos;  and,  on  that  account,  readily  admitted  the  apolo- 
gies  and  excuses  he  had  invented  for  not  having  earlier 
acknowledged  the  relationship.  Her  son,  too,  although 
by  no  means  captivated  by  his  manners,  which  were  any- 
thing but  prepossessing,  could  not  help  being  grateful, 
for  the  lively  interest  he  appeared  to  take  in  the  wcllare 
of  his  family. 

Maria  del  Rosario  Pcnuela  was,  at  this  period,  a  board- 
er at  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara,  where  Doiia  Gertrudes 
became  a  constant  visiter,  taking  a  maternal  interest  in 
the  lovely  aftectionate  girl,  who  had  lost  her  mother  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  who  had  evidently  never  known  a 
father's  tenderness.  Don  Beltran,  indeed,  seldom  if  ever 
visited  her ;  having  committed  licr  entirely  to  the  care  of 
the  Madre  Abadeza,  (Mother  Abbess,)  who  was  as  indul- 
gent towards  her  as  could  be  expected  from  one  of  an 
order  of  devotees,  by  whom  all  natural  affection  is  con- 
sidered a  crime.  As  for  her  brother  Joaquin,  she  scarcely 
knew  him,  nor  had  she  even  seen  him  since  they  were 
both  children.  Carlos  accompanied  his  mother  in  her 
daily  visits  to  the  convent ;  at  first,  from  a  natural  feeling 
of  curiosity,  to  ascertain  what  she  could  pos.'iibly  find  to 
interest  her  so  warmly  in  the  sister  of  so  repulsive  a  be- 
ing, as  he  could  not  but  consider  Joaquin  to  be.  He  was 
charmed  by  her  unadorned  youthful  beauty  ;  and  his  ad- 
miration of  her  unaffected  loveliness  ripened  at  each  sue- 
cecding  interview,  into  the  purest  and  most  ardent  love. 

Maria  del  Rosario  also  loved  him,  she  believed,  as  a 
brother.  When  summoned  by  the  Hermana  Escucha* 
of  the  week  to  the  grated  window  of  the  parlour,  she 
hurried,  with  greater  eagerness  than  usual,  on  the  days 
she  expected  to  see  him.  If  he  chanced  not  to  accom- 
pany his  mother,  which  was  but  seldom  the  case,  and 
then  only  when  tlie  unavoidable  duties  of  his  profession 
detained  him,  she  would  enquire  lor  him  with  such  un- 
disscmbled  earnestness,  that  Doha  Gertrudes,  although 
far  from  being  particularly  clear  sighted  or  suspicious, 
could  not  avoid  observing  that  the  young  novice  felt  such 
an  interest  in  Carlos,  as  might  one  day  prove  fatal  to  her 
peace  of  mind.  To  warn  her  on  the  subject  appeared  im- 
possible ;  for  Dona  Gertrudes  well  knew  and  respected 
the  delicacy  of  her  feelings,  and  dreaded  to  inflict  on 
tlicm  an  undeserved  and  .needless  wound.  It  was,  at  the 
same  time,  sufiiciently  obvious,  that  it  had  become  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  attempt,  by  the  temporary  re. 
moval  of  the  beloved  object,  to  erase  the  impression  ho 
had  unfortunately  made  :  for  she  was  too  well  aware  of 
Don  Beltran's  intentions  with  respect  to  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  his  son,  to  hope  that  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to 
forego  them  in  favour  of  a  youth,  whose  paternal  estate 
was  so  small,  that  he  might  almost  be  said  to  depend  on 
his  sword  alone  for  his  future  fortunes.  The  very  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  accepted  a  commisison  in  the 
service  of  La  Patria,  was  also  decidedly  against  his  pre- 
tensions :  for,  although  Don  Beltran  took  especial  care 

disguise  his  principles,  he  was  notoriously  addicted  to 
the  Godoi  cause,  as  coidd  not  but  be  surmised,  from  his 
constant  and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  avowed  as  well 

secret  emissaries  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  of  whom  there 

were  many  at  the  time  in  Caraecas.    Besides,  he  and  his 

had  invariably  evaded,  under  different  frivolous  pre- 


Two  escvchaa, — literally  listeners, — are  appointed 
weekly  in  every  convent.     Their  duty  is,  to  attend  by 

5  at  the  gate  of  the  locittorio,  where  they  must  hoar. 

to,  and  repeat  to  the  abbess,  all  conversations  that 
take  place,  between  the  nuns  or  novices,  and  their  visit- 

t  All  European  Spaniards  were  known  in  South  Ame- 
ica  by  the  soubriquet  of  Godos,  or  Goths,  in  allusion  as 
well  to  their.  Gothic  descent,.. as  to  the  barbarous  and 
overwhelming  devastation,  with  which  they  appeared  to 
delight  in  laying  waste  the  finest  country  in  the  v/orld. 
The  same  name  was,  subsequently  to  the  revolution,  used 
indiscriminately  to  designate  all  royalists,  whether  Span, 
iards  or  CrioUos. 
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tences,  beinff  enrolled  in  the  Guardia  Civica,  or  any  otlie 
of  the  numerous  provincial  corps,  which  had  been  raised 
from  time  to  time  in  support  of  the  independence  of  V 
nezuela;  although  to  be  a  member  of  them   was  the 
considered,  in  some  measure,  a  test  of  patriotism. 

Don  Carlos  did  not  fail  soon  to  perceive,  that  his  mi 
ther  no  longer  invited  him  to  accompany  her  in  her  visi 
to  the  novice  of  Santa  Clara ;  and  that  she  evidently  took 
pains  to  evade  his  proposals  of  calling  at  the 
Doiia  Gertrudes  was  at  length  obliged  partly  t 
her  motives ;  and  flattered  herself  at  the  moment,  from 
his  silence  and  apparent  acquiescence,  which  were 
ality  effects  of  his  surprise  and  astonishment,  that  he 
would  find  no  difficulty  in  suppressing,  and  by  degrees 
totally  overcoming,  his  growing  attachment.  She  even 
began  to  doubt,  from  tlie  eaUnness  with  which  he  heard 
her,  whether,  in  reality,  it  ever  existed.  Her  son,  indeed, 
resolved  to  be  guided  by  her  advice ;  and  determined  on 
making  an  etfort  to  forget,  in  the  duties  and  animating 
exercise  of  his  profession,  that  he  had  ever  seen  Maria 
del  Rosario  ;— 

"  But  he  who  stems  a  stream  with  sand, 
And  fetters  flame  with  flaxen  band, 
Has  3'et  a  harder  task  to  prove, — 
By  firm  resolve  to  conquer  love  !" 
liCt  those  who  have  studied  to  forget  any  object,— be 
it  what  it  may, — of  love,  ambition,  hope,  fear,  or  the 
meaner  pursuits  of  this  "  working-day  world," — let  them 
say,  how  the  very  endeavour  serves  but  to  imprint  it  yet 
more  forcibly  on  the  memory  ;  and  how  the  resolution  to 
tiiink  no  more  of  it,  recalls  it  more  vividly  and  incessantly 
to  the  recollection. 

Jn  his  mother's  earnestness,  while  she  attempted  to 
impress  on  him  the  necessity  of  his  forbearing  to  visit  the 
convent,  she  had  unadvisedly,  and  almost  without  being 
aware  of  what  she  said,  hinted  at  the  too  probable  efiect 
of  his  frequent  attentions  to  her  young  friend.  Carlos, 
in  his  subsequent  reflections  on  this  communication,  felt 
the  full  import  of  her  words, and  dwelt  on  them  with  fond 
and  secret  exultation.  Me  had  no  suspicion  that  llie  no- 
viciate was  to  end  in  the  cloister  j  and  fl:ittered  himself 
that  nothing  but  iiis  want  of  fortune  (which  ever  appears 
to  a  youthful  lover  an  inconsiderable  impediment) 
prevent  the  eventual  accomplishment  of  the  wishes  he 
permitted  himself  to  form.  He  therefore  indulged,  willi. 
out  scruple,  in  seductive  day-dreams,  which  enehanteii 
his  imagination  witli  honours  to  be  won  in  the  field,  anti 
the  prospect  of  elevating  himself,  by  the  help  of  his  sword 
and  lance,  to  a  pinnacle  of  martini  glory,  from  whence 
he  might  venture,  without  fear  of  refusal,  to  offer  his 
hand  where  he  felt  his  heart  to  be  irrevocably  devoted. 
Animated  by  these  delusive  hopes,  he  engaged  with  re- 
newed ardour  in  the  career  of  fame;  and,  in  the  few 
slioi-t  visits  which  he  paid  to  the  convent,  on  his 
from  the  succeeding  campaigns,  he  commanded  himself 
so  far,  as  to  obtain  the  warmest  praise  from  his  mother 
for  his  self-denial,  and  even  to  deceive  Maria  del  Rosario 
into  a  belief,  that  he  regarded  her  with  indifference  or 


At  length,  on  his  return  from  an  expedition  in  whicli 
lie  had  accompanied  Miranda,  he  unexpectedly  heard 
tliat  she  was  to  take  the  veil  on  the  festival  of  Ji 
Santo  following  ;  and  the  truth  flashed  on  him  at  once, 
in  all  its  melancholy  certainty.  With  a  sudden  resolu- 
tion, inspired  by  despair,  he  sought  out  Don  Beltran,  and 
disclosed  to  him  his  long  cherished  hopes ;  imploring  him 
to  pause  were  it  but  for  another  year,  before  he  crushed 
them  for  ever.  Don  Beltran  listened  to  him  with  compo- 
sure, but,  as  Carlos  fancied,  with  a  smile  of  fiendish  ex- 
ultation. He  coolly  answered,  that  nothing  would  have 
given  him  greater  pleasure  than  the  alliance  of  a  family, 
which  he  had  every  reason  to  respect;  but  that  circum- 
stances, which  could  not  be  controlled  or  altered,  impe- 
riously demanded  the  seclusion  of  his  daughter.  He 
farther  observed,  that  as  the  parties  could  not,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  seen  much  of  each  other,  he  had  no  doubt 
but  that  the  momentary  disappointment  v.'ould  leave  no 
lasting  trace,  wlien  once  her  monastic  vow  had  rendered 
all  regret  unavailing.  He  concluded,  by  demanding  nf 
l>on  Carlos,  as  a  man  of  honour,  that  he  would  abstain 
It  possible,  from  seeing  his  daughter;  and  that,  at  all 
events,  he  would  pledge  his  word  not  to  make  the  least 
a  tempt  at  influencing  her  determination,  which  he  de- 
clared to  be  decidedly  m  favour  of  the  cloister. 

Scpulveda,  irritated  beyond  the  bounds  of  forbearance, 
by  the  calm  contemptuous  tone  in  which  his  proposal 
was  rejected,  renewed  his  expostulations,  with  a  heat 
that  gave  Don  Beltran  all  llie  advantage  over  him  he 
could  desire.  In  fact,  Teiiuela  w.as  so  "onseirus  of  (he 
unnatural  and  arbiUary  nature  of  tli 


resolved  on,  that  he  was  glad  of  a  pretence  for  quarrel- 
ing with  any  one  who  ventured  to  oppose  it. 

I'hc  conference  having  ended  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
manner  for  Sepulveda  he  hurried  to  the  society  of  his 
brother  officers,  with  the  intention  of  shaking  off,  in  their 
agreeable  company,  if  possible,  the  sense  of  degradatior 
he  could  not  help  feeling,  when  he  reflefcted  on  his  hav 
ing  stooped  to  solicit  the  alliance  of  ono,  whom  he  had 
now  every  reason  to  dislike.  Not  even  to  his  mother 
did  he  relate  the  mortifying  occurrence  ;  for  he  was  well 
aware  that  the  disa])pointment  of  his  hopes  could  not 
fail  to  affect  her  deeply.  His  honourable  feelings  still 
more  forcibly  forbade  liim  to  reveal  his  hopeless  love  to 
its  unconscious  object ;  and  he  firmly  resolved  to  carry 
the  secret  with  him  to  his  grave,  rather  than  embitter 
her  existence  in  the  seclusion  to  which  she  was  doomed, 
by  an  unnecessary  disclosure. 

Don  Beltran,  on  his  side,  felt  himself  equally  inter, 
csted,  although  from  very  different  motives,  in  conceal- 
ing all  that  had  taken  place  at  their  interview  ;  so  that 
Doiia  Gertiudes  still  continued  her  visits  at  his  house, 
and  with  greater  frequency  during  the  month  of  tempo- 
rary freedom  his  daughter  enjoyed,  between  the  expira- 
tion of  her  noviciate,  and  the  day  of  her  taking  the  veil. 
She  also  so  far  conquered  her  habitual  reluctance  to  mix- 
ing in  society,— for  Maria  del  Rosario's  sake,  and  at  her 
?st  request, — that  she  accompanied  her  young  friend 
to  all  the  public  places,  as  well  as  private  entertainments, 
which  it  was  usual  to  appear,  while   treading  the 
und  of  gaiety  prescribed  by  custom    to   those  in  her 
nation. 

Dofia  Gertrudes  could  not  help  observing,  that  her  son 
idiously  avoided  attending  her  on  these  parties  of  plea- 
re  ;  and  that,  when  they  happened  accidentally  to  meet 
company,  his  manner  was  more  constrained  than  was 
tural  to  him,  and  he  invariably  found  some  excuse  for 
liring.  Her  young  protegee  also  saw  it,  and  was  sen- 
ily  grieved  at  a  conduct  she  could  not  but  consider 
kind.  Far  from  suspecting  his  secret  motive,  she  at- 
buted  his  evident  unwillingness  to  join  any  society,  of 
lieh  she  formed  a  part,  to  a  coldness  of  which  he 
could  by  no  means  be  justly  accused ;  and  piqued  by  his 
■ent  indifference,  she  affected  a  gaiety  which  de- 
d  every  one  but  herself. 


CHAPTER  III. 


-THE  C.\ZiaUE.- — THE  CHI.VGANER.\. 


The  vigil  of  Jueves  Santo,  at  Caraccae,  was  one  of 
those  enchanting  evenings,  peculiar  to  tropical  climates, 
hi  which  the  hour  of  sunset  is  hailed  with  delight  by  all 
classes  of  animated  beings,  as  a  rcfresliing  and  invigo- 
rating relief  from  the  scorching  heat  felt  during  tiie  day. 
-Although  the  twilight  was  so  short  as  to  be  almost  im- 
perceptible,  the  peculiar  lustre  of  the  moon,  and  brillian- 
cy of  the  stars,  amply  supplied  the  sun's  place,  on  his 
sinking  out  of  sight  behind  the  mountains  of  Maracay, 
with  that  mild  placid  light  which  cannot  weary. 

The  whole  population  of  Caraccas  began  to  pour  out 
of  the  crowded  city,  through  the  different  avenues  lead- 
ing to  the  open  country;  and  the  public  walks  were 
rapidly  filled  with  groups  of  laughing  Creoles,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  reserved  their  gaiety  until  this  hour.  The 
day  had  been  unusually  and  oppressively  sultry;  and,  as 
'he  numerous  parties  of  friends  and  acquaintance  passed 
ach  other,  they  paused  to  remark,  that  the  cool  moun- 
tain  breeze  had  never  wafted  such  perfume  from  the 
neighbouring  plantations.  The  tops  of  the  stately 
alamos  planted  along  the  suburbs  sparkled  with  innu- 
merable fire-flies,  which,  as  they  flitted  from  tree  to 
tree,  might  almost  have  been  mistaken  for  the  scarce 
less  brilliant  meteors,  that  appear  to  fall  from  every 
rter  of  the  heavens,  during  the  still  nights  preceding 
following  the  hot  days  of  summer  near  the  line. 
The  shrill  notes  of  the  mocking-bird,  and  the  Virginian 
nightingale,  were  clearly  distinguished  above  the  busy 
hum  of  the  multitude ;  while,  at  intervals,  the  tinkling 
of  a  mule's  bell  was  heard,  as  the  leading  machos  of  a 
large  drove  passed  drowsily  by,  on  their  way  to  the 
savanna,  followed  by  the  muleteers,  either  chanting 
their  Llandro  songs  in  the  monotonous  recitative  of  the 
low  country,  or  carelessly  touching  the  strings  of  their 
viliuelas,"  as  they  rode  slowly  nast. 


it  was  bordered.  La  Alameda,  a  large  semicircular  spot 
of  ground  was  i  ailed  off',  and  surrounded  with  marble 
seats,  carved  to  resemble  sofas  and  ottomans?.  Here  two 
military  bands  were  stationed,  as  usual  in  summer  even- 
ings, occasionally  relieving  each  other  in  performing 
such  national  and  patriotic  airs,  as  had  already  been 
composed  in  Venezuela,  or  adopted  from  the  music  of 
other  countries.  The  concourse  attracted  by  the  musi- 
cians was,  of  course,  greater  here  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Alameda  ;  and  as  the  seats  were  exclusively 
occupied  by  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  the  principal 
families,  few  of  the  parties,  which  preferred  pacing  the 
broad  centre  walk  to  listening  to  the  music,  approached 
this  spot  without  pausing  for  a  few  moments,  to  look 
with  interest  and  admiration  on  the  fair  Caracquenas. 

The  sat/a  and  basqiiina^  in  which  the  OioUas  invaria- 
bly appear  when  abroad,  form  a  dress  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  display  to  the  best  advantage  the  faultless 
symmetry  of  their  fine  forms;  and"th3y  are  not  uncon- 
scious how  well  the  dark  colour,  in  which  they  delight 
to  clothe  tliemselves,  is  suited  to  their  lovely  brunette 
complexions.  1'hc  South  American  females  live  in  so 
mild  a  climate,  that  theyfind  it  unnecessary  to  cover 
their  heads,  when  taking  the  air.  'I'hey  are  consequently 
remarkable  for  the  neatness  and  simplicity  with  which 
their  glossy  black  hair  is  at  all  times  braided  ;  its  sole 
ornament  being  usually  a  carnation,  or  a  single  rose 


At  the  lowe 
from  the  superior  s 


of  the  principal  promenade,  called, 
!  and  beauty  of  the  poplars  by  which 


*  The  vikuela,  or  tiple,  is  a  species  of  s 
1  general  use  among  the  peasantry  of  the  ( 
i  frequently  constructed  of  the  half  of  an 
itli  a  cedar  sound-board. 


The  ciudadanos,  who  strolled  along  beneath  the  pop- 
lar trees,  were  far  more  various,  and  even  showy  in  their 
dress.  A  middling  class  in  society  was  then  almost  un- 
it did  not  begin  to  assume  any  degree  of  con- 
sequence, until  several  years  of  independence  had  permit- 
ted a  country,  which  had  hitherto  known  no  intermediate 
degree  between  masters  and  slaves,  to  resolve  itself  into 
re  liberal  arrangementof  its  inhabitants.  The  pveblo, 
liich  were  comprehended,  at  tlie  time  we  speak 
of,  all  those  who  were  not  entitled  by  birth,  station,  or 
alth,  to  be  considered  as  cavnlUros,  did  not  intrude  on 
this  promenade.  They  were,  however,  to  the  full  as 
happy,  if  not  more  so,  on  the  Arrayan,  or  in  the  different 
boulevards  of  the  suburbs,  where  the  crowded  fandangos, 
iisive  open  sheds  appropriated  to  the  music  and 
dancing  of  the  Chinganeras,  re-echoed  with  the  sound 
of  guitars  and  vihuclas.  But  along  the  Alameda  were 
be  seen  the  sleek  and  portly  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
their  peculiar  and  striking  costume,  loudly  and  earn- 
tly  discussing  disputed  topics  in  the  politics  of  the  day. 
With  these  were  mingled  officers  of  all  ranks,  belonging 
to  the  diff'erent  patriot  corps  stationed  at  head-quarters, 
or  to  the  staff;  glittering  in  every  possible  variety  of 
splendid  and  theatrical  dress, — for  it  could  not  in  strict- 
he  called  uniform, — that  their  fancy  inclined  them 
to  adopt,  before  years  of  repeated  and  destructive  reverses 
had  sobered  the  judgment  of  the  republican  soldiers, 
nd  reduced  to  distress  and  penury  the  wealthiest  of  the 

These,  with  a  few  civilians  of  distinction,  who  either 
held,  or  aspired  to,  the  highest  places  in  the  nev.'ly  cs- 
tablished  government,  were  almost  the  only  occupiers  of 
the  principal  promenade;  while  the  side  walks  were 
slowly  paced  by  friars  from  different  monasteries,  either 
in  the  white  and  gray  habits  of  the  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  orders,  or  in  the  darn  cowl  and  broad  black 
belt,  worn  by  the  brotherhoods  of  San  Auguslin  or  San 
Juan  de  Dies.  These  eenobites  scorned,  wilh  true  mo- 
pride,  to  associate  with  tiie  pueblo,  and  v.-ere  with, 
held  by  the  spirit  of  party,  (being  all  violent  Godos),  as  well 
fitted  by  the  (yaiiclierie  and  moroseness  acquired  in 
the  cloister,  for  joining  the  society  of  the  more  liberal,  as 
well  as  better  educated  secular  clergy,  or  of  the  military. 
They  therefore  wandered  about  wilh  a  discontented  and 
suspicious  air,  anxiously  endeavouring,  as  they  glided 
unnoticed  behind  the  poplars,  to  catch  the  import  of  the 
enthusiastic  harangues,  with  which  the  unpractised  but 
zealous  advocates  of  independence  were,  by  turns,  en- 
tertaining their  hearers.  These  monigotcs  were  of  the 
royalist  party,  with  scarcely  an  exception  ;  and,  as  many 
of  them  as  the  Spanish  general  Monteverde  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  bribe,  were  indefat'gable  spies,  cm- 
ploying  themselves,  without  intermission,  in  jjrocuring 
and  transmitting  him  information. 

Among  the  numerous  young  officers  who  amused 
themselves  on  the  Alameda,  one  while  by  listening  to 
and  commenting  on  the  sage  remarks  of  their  senior-s 
and  the  next  by  criticising  the  style  of  beauly  and  dress 
of  their  fair  countrywomen,  was  Carlos  Sepulveda.  His 
numerous  acquaintance  had  in  vaiij.  endeavoured  to  en. 
gage  him  in  his  usual  lively  strain  of  conversation,  and 
had  at  last  abandoned  him  to  his  melancholy  reflections ; 
each  accusing  him  of  ill-humour,  and  rcpcatuig  the  same 
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exclamation  of  "  VVliat  the   deuce 
Carlos  ?" 

He  had  seen  Doiia  Gertrudes  pass  by,  with  her  p 
tegee,  to  the  seats  at  the  end  of  the   walk ;  and  as 
well  knew  that  this  was  the  last  night  tliathe  should 
Maria  del  Rosario  on  the  Alameda,  he  had  resolved  to 
approach  her,  and  at  least  bid  her  farewell,  if  he  could, 
with  composure.     lie  had  repeatedly  advanced  with  this 
determination,  but  had  as  often  drawn  back  irresolute  ; 
and  was  leaning  against  one  end   of  the  alamos  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  music,  unconsciously  gazing  on 
the  crowd  before  him,  when  his  reverie  was  suddenly 
interrupted  by  a  friendly  voice,  the  tones  of  which  were 
familiar  to  his  ear, — "  Apropos,  friend  Carlos  !   you  ap- 
pear to  have  turned  musical  amateur  to-night.'* 

Sepulveda  hastily  turned  and  recognised  his  old  com- 
rade Lorenzo  Tovar,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Cazadores  de 
Aragoa,  who  had  that  moment  arrived  from 
where    his   regiment   was  doing    duty ; — as  might  be 
-    known  by  his  high  boots  and  spm's,  broad  palm  leaf 
brero,  and  military  capote,  covered  with  the  dust  of  tlie 

"  The  very  friend  I  could  have  most  wished  to 
exclaimed   Don  Carlos ;  "  I  am  truly  rejoiced  at 
arrival,  camarada  Tovar  I  but  how  have  you  contrived  to 
obtain  permission  to  visit  the  capital  during  the  festival 
of  our  anniversary  ?     I  know  Mirand 
the  colonels  of  regiments  have  been  such,  as  most  strictly 
forbid  any  leave  of  absence  being  granted  before  next 
week ;  for  the  Junta  (iobcrnativa  is  apprehensive  of  toe 
great  a  concourse  eoUeeluig  here,  to  witness  the  cere 
monies  of  reneiviug  the  oath." 

"  True,  Carlos ;  and  although  I  made  all  the  interest 
possible  with  li  Tio  Comandunte  for  leave  to  come  uj 
and  see  you,  lie  was  inexorable.  However,  the  governoi 
of  the  port  fortunately  had  important  despatches  to  send 
as  well  as  verbal  communicatiuns  to  make,  to  the  Ec 
celentisima  Junta  ;  and,  as  I  was  in  some  measure  the 
occasion  of  a  discovery  being  made,  to  which  they  refer, 
I  was  selected  as  the  messenger.  But  you  seem  to  for- 
get that  I  am  almost  a  stranger  in  Caraccas.  You  musi 
be  my  guide  as  well  as  host ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  J 
must  send  my  Indian  friend  here  to  your  quarters." 

"  By  all  means.     Let  him  enquire  at  our  barrack  gate 
for  my  ordenanza,  who  will  take  every  care  of  hi 
the  credit  of  the  corps." 

As  he  spoke,  he  tur.ned  round  to  look  for  the  Indian 
whom  his  friend  had  mentioned,  and  saw  the  tall  spare 
form  of  a  Cachiri,*  who  had  retired  a  few  paces  from 
where  the  young  men  stood,  to  avoid  listening  to  them  ; 
private  conversation  being  usually  held  sacred  by  the 
untaught  honour  of  the  jiative  tribes,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  those  which  are  commonly  reputed  least  civil- 
ised. He  was  a  man  far  advanced  in  years,  as  was  evi- 
dent, rather  from  the  wrinkles  in  his  dark  red  brow,  and 
the  few  grey  hairs  that  might  bo  seen  in  his  long  and 
loose,  but  neatly  combed,  black  hair,  than  from  any  stoop 
in  his  gait,  or  emaciation  in  his  limbs  ;  the  firmness  and 
well  rounded  contour  of  which  evidently  belonged  to  a 
hunter  rather  than  a  labourer.  His  only  clothing,  and 
that  he  had  adjusted  on  entering  the  city, — was  the  dark 
brown  woollen  ruana,  or  cloak,  which  served  him,  alter- 
nately, as  a  horse-cloth  by  day,  and  a  blankdt  by  night, 
wrapped  loosely  round  his  waist,  and  barely  reaching 
below  his  knees,  leaving  his  broad  chest,  seamed  with 
numerous  scars,  fully  exposed  to  view.  His  thick  straight 
hair  hung  down  over  his  muscular  shoulders  without  tlie 
least  appearance  of  a  curl ;  being  parted  in  the  front, 
and  confined  backwards  by  a  narrow  rod  fillet,  so  aa  to 
show  his  high  forehead,  and  small  ears,  in  which  he 
wore  silver  ear  rings  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent.  These 
were  his  only  ornament,  excepting  a  rosary  of  blaeli 
shining  berries,  with  padre-nuestros  and  a  cross  of  gold. 
Ho  also  wore  a  double  soapulary  of  Nra  Senora  del  Cai-- 
mcn,  to  the  string  of  which  were  suspended  two  or  tliree 
Small  bags  containing  Indian  charms,  and  the  indispensa- 
ble utensil  among  the  South  Americans,  a  tooth  pick, 
made  of  a  condor's  quill.  He  had  no  weapon  but  the 
usual  cuchillo  caclMlanco,  a  long  double-edged  knife, 
with  a  white  carved  handle  made  of  alligator's  bone. 
His  knees,  legs,  and  small  finely  turned  feet,  (a  distin- 
guishing mark  of  his  race,)  on  which  he  wore  light  san- 
dals, plaited  from   the  white  fibres  of  the  aloe,  would 


*  Tlie  Cachiri  Indians,  most  of  whom  are  moun- 
taineers, are  reputed  the  most  noble  tribe  in  Venezuela ; 
(called  by  them  Coquibaeoa.)  They  are  also  the  most  war- 
like of  the  existing  aborigines ;  and  are  much  respected 
by  the  Guagivis,  Caribis,  and  other  rival  tribes.  Boli- 
var's favourite  rallying  cry  in  battle  was — "  Firmcs  Ca- 


have  been  valuable  models  for  a  sculptor.     His  arms 
were  stained  witii  the  deep  hlue  dye  of  indigo,  in  a  neat 
waving  jiattern  extending  as  tar  as   the   wrists, 
broad  stripes,  in  close  imitation  of  network  bracelets, 
were  painted  of  the  same  colour. 

His  head  was  thrown  back  with  rather  a  haughty  air 
of  assumption ;  and  a  thoughtful  frown,  evidently  proceed, 
ing  from  the  habitual  melancholy  of  his  race,  rather  than 
from  sullenness  or  ill-humour,  gave  that  intelligent  ex- 
pression to  his  handsome,  though  strongly  marked,  In- 
dian features,  which  sueh  are  eminently  capable  o! 
assuming.  Don  Lorenzo  addressed  him  twice  before  he 
heard  ;  so  earnest  was  his  gaze  on  the  circle  of  Carae- 
queiias  surrounding  the  music. 

"  Holla  !  compadre  Pichiloneoy  !  take  our  horses  to 
the  barracks  of  the  Huzares,  behind  the  palace,  and  en- 
quire for  Captain  Sepulveda's  servant.  He  will  show 
thee  where  to  tie  them  up,  and  find  thee  a  bed,  and  pro- 
bably something  better  to  eat  than  that  coco,*  which  thou 
art  eternally  chewing." 

The  Indian  glanced  his  eagle  eye  on  the  oflicer ;  and 
said,  as  he  drew  the  horses  towards  him  and  prepared  to 
mount,  "  No  barrack  for  me  to-night,  compadre  Tovar. 
I  shall  take  the  horses  out  to  the  savanna,  and  sleep 
there  myself." 

"  Come,  man, — they  will  be  far  better  off  in  the  ca- 
valry barracks,  with  plenty  of  maize  and  cane-tops  for 
forage,  than  with  the  coarse  alfalfa  of  the  plantations, 
and  mosquitoes  innumerable  tormenting  them  all  night." 
"  No  matter,  compadre  !  The  last  time  I  suffered  my 
horse  to  be  tied  under  a  shed  in  one  of  your  barracks, 
he  lost  more  blood  by  the  vwrcwgalos^f  in  one  night, 
than  three  months'  savanna  feeding  could  replace.  Be- 
sides, there  was  no  sea-breeze  all  this  day ;  and  the  wells 
on  the  road  arc  dry.  We  shall  have  an  earthquake  to- 
night, or  to-morrow  morning  at  farthest,  compadre  !  and 
better  the  light  leaves  of  the  forest,  than  the  rough  tiles 
of  the  town  overhead,  when  the  spirit  of  the  Andes  starts 
anger  from  his  slumbers." 

Having  thus  said,  he  sprung,  with  scarcely  the  appear- 
ee  of  an  effort,  on  his  shaggy  wild  looking  animal ; 
d  disappeared  in  an  instant,  leading  with  him  Tova 

Where  did  you  pick  up  your  new  attendant  ?"  € 
quired  Sepulveda;  "  One  would  be  tempted  to  obser' 
that  you  might  clothe  him  a  little  better,  amigo  Lorenzo  ! 
you  have  brought  him  from  his  native  wilds ; 
especially  when  paying  a  visit  at  head-quarters." 

"  You  do  me  far  too  much  honour,  camarada,  to  sup- 
pose him  an  attendant  of  mine.  The  Cacique  Pichilon- 
eoy would  scorn  to  attend  even  on  his  very  catholic  ma- 
jesty Don  Fernando,  unless  indeed  on  terms  of  equality. 
Be  it  known  to  you  that,  if  he  favours  me  so  far  as  to 
look  after  my  horse,  or  even  to  eook  occasionally  for  us 
both,  when  on  a  journey,  it  is  merely  as  a  compadre,  and 
under  the  fullest  conviction  that  I  would  do  the  same 
for  him  were  he  to  require  it.  Clothe  him,  saidst  thou  ? 
truly  I  wasted  more  arguments  and  rhetoric  on  him  this 
fternoonr-before  I  could  persuade  him  even  to  wrap  his 
loak  decently  round  him,  that  he  might  be  in  some  sort 
fit  to  appear  in  the  streets  of  a  city,  than  would  have  set 
up  as  a  lawyer.  You  have  seen  him  here, — in  a 
:e  to  which  he  has  a  mortal  dislike,  as  indeed  he  has 
11  towns  and  even  villages, — simply  because  he  is  a 
most  devoted  friend  and  ally  of  mine,  and  has  taken  a 
fancy  to  do  me  every  good  turn  in  his  power." 

'  Allow  me,  Setior  de  Tovar,  to  congratulate  you  on 
important  an  acquisition.  Pray  how  have  you  con- 
ed, with  all  your  wildness,  to  get  into  the  good  graces 
so  serious  a  being  as  an  Indian  ?  and,  above  all,  a 
Cachiri  ?" 

Faith !  for  no  other  reason,  that  I  could  discover. 


The  coca  leaf  resembles  that  of  the  citron  in  shape 
and  colour.  It  has  the  property  of  enabling  those  who 
chew  it,  to  undergo  violent  and  long  continued  e.xei-tion, 
ith  little  or  no  other  sustenance.  The  mountain  In- 
dians constantly  use  it,  when  on  their  toilsome  journey 
the  Cordillera,  where  provisions  arc  not  to  be  pro- 
cured, nor  can  be  conveniently  carried.  It  is  chewed 
with  lime  made  from  shells,  and  with  ashes  of  the  moUe 

The  morciegalo,  or  large  bat  of  South  America,  is 
e-Yceedingly  destructive  to  eattie,  and  sometimes  to  hu- 
beings,  when  sleeping  in  an  exposed  situation.  It 
repeatedly  happened,  during  tlie  campaigns  of  the  revo- 
lution, that  the  greater  part  of  the  horses  belonging  to 
an  army  were  so  copiously  bled  during  one  night,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  marching  tor  several  days  : — many  of 
them  even  dying  on  the  spot,  in  consequence  of  exces- 
sive phlebotomy. 


than  that  he  saved  my  life  at  the  lagoon  of  IMaraeay,  in 
my  childhood,  when  my  canoe  upset  as  I  was  fishing. 
Last  year,  too,  at  Puerto  Cavallo,  when  the  barber  sur- 
geon of  our  regiment  gave  me  over  in  the  calentiira,  my 
compadre  heard  of  it,  and  came  to  my  assistance  with 
his  deer  skin  wallet  full  of  herbs  and  barks,  with  which 
he  soon  set  me  on  my  legs.  But  he  is  now  the  principal 
cause  of  my  being  detached  to  the  city.  The  whole 
tribe  of  Caehiris,  you  well  know,  are  stanch  patriots, 
and  of  course  at  war  with  the  Guagivis,  who  are  leagued 
with  the  Godos.  It  appears  that  one  of  these  last,  who 
was  entrusted  with  private  intelligence  for  Monteverde 
from  his  spies  in  Caraccas,  fell  into  an  ambush  of  the 
Caehiris.  Pichiloneoy,  having  obtained  possession  of 
the  despatches,  which  he  rightly  conjectured  to  be  of 
importance,  brought  them  to  me,  that  I  might  get  what- 
ever credit  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  Junta  by  the  dis- 
covery. But  my  compadre  took  care,  according  to  the 
laudable  custom  of  his  nation,  to  make  his  prisoner  con- 
fess, (by  no  gentle  means  you  may  suppose,)  every  thing 
he  knew  relative  to  his  employers.  The  governor  of 
La  Guayra,  tlierefore,  sent  him  with  me  here ;  he  has 
been  already  examined  before  the  Junta  ;  and  I  left  that 
sage  body,  just  now,  in  close  deliberation  on  his  intelli- 
gence, and  on  the  contents  of  the  intercepted  correspond- 
!.  And  now  that  I  have  answered  all  your  questions, 
ue,  Carlos,  will  you  be  my  vaqveAna  ?  Will  you 
take  me  to  sec  Doiia  Gertrudes  ?  and  introduce  me  to 
fair  C.iraequeiias  of  your  acquaintance  ?  It  is,  I 
doubt  not,  very  extensive  ;  for  you  Seiiores  of  the  staff 
have  great  advantages  over  your  comrades  of  the  line. 

Willingly,  camarada  ;  I  believe  my  mother  is  at  this 

seated  near  the  music.     But,  as  for  any  farther 

troduetions,  you  must  be  greatly  altered  indeed  from 

the  wild  fellow  I  remember  you,  if  you  cannot  dispense 

with  that  ceremony." 

The  two  friends  encountered  some  difficulty  in  making 
their  way  Ihroughthe  press;  for  awanderingChinganera" 
had  just  commenced  a  wild  tonadilla  of  the  hill  country, 
which  had  attracted  the  attention  of  all  within  hearing. 
She  accompanied  her  song,  which  was  the  old  plaintive 
air  of  "  La  Montonera,"  on  a  small  vihuela  formed  of  a 
hollow  gourd  ;  and  the  young  men,  having  paused  to  lis- 
ten, caught  the  following  words  : 

"  A  Montonera's  life  I  lead ! 
1  '11  ne'er  disown  the  name ; 
Though  village  maids  and  city  dames 

May  lightly  hold  our  fame. 
From  Buenos  Ayres'  boundless  plain 

The  Montonera  comes ; 
And  o'er  the  mighty  Andes'  heights 
In  liberty  slie  roams. 
"  Wliat  hand  e'er  tried  in  empty  space 
To  arre.'it  the  morning  star  ? 
The  Montonera's  freeborn  mind 

To  enslave  is  harder  far. 
Free  o'er  the  Cordillera's  peaks, 

The  lordly  condor  stalks  ; 
As  freely,  through  her  native  wilds. 
The  Montonera  walks." 


While  the  Chinganera  was  singing  these  verses,  an- 
other of  her  tribe,  drest  in  the  picturesque  garb  formerly 
woin  Ijy  the  aborigines  of  Coquibaeoa,and  crowned  with 
the  brilliant  feathers  of  the  lore  and  tuean,  had  been  col 
leeting  in  a  gaily  stained  calabash  the  contributions  of 
the  audience.  On  seeing  Don  Carlos  and  his  friend 
muffled  in  their  capotes,  she  addressed  the  ^^Senores  ta- 
pndos"  with  the  usual  mysterious  speeches,  which  those 
of  her  profession  so  well  know  how  to  adapt  to  all  possi- 
ble circumstances,  and  which  are  purposely  rendered  so 
vague,  that  they  seldom  fail  to  "  keep  the  word  of  pro- 
mise to  the  ear."  Her  quick  and  practised  eye  caught 
the  look  of  interest  with  which,  in  spite  of  himself,  Sepul- 
veda heard  her  oracular  hints ;  and  fi-om  the  amount  of  his 
ribution,  which  she  could  pretty  accurately  guess  at 
fell  into  the  calabash,  she  was  prompted  to  address 
immediately  wiih  a  dispedida,  such  as  used  then  lo 
be  sung  at  farewell  serenades  by  despairing  lovers. 

n  Raymond  unwillingly  turned  to  depart. 
And  to  leave  fair  Eliza,  the  girl  of  his  heart. 


»  The  C/dnganeros  are  a  peculiar  race  of  wandering 
Creole  minstrels,  whose  habits,  and  even  whose  appella- 
tion, strikingly  resemble  tliose  of  the  Zinganees,  or  East- 
ern gypsies.  Theyclaim  for  themselves  pure  Indian 
descent ;  but  this  is  denied  by  the  aborigines.  They  are 
all  good  dancers  and  musicians  ;  and,  above  all,  fortune 
tellers,  supposed  sorcerers,  and  impromsaiori. 
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She  cried  while  her  voice  was  impeded  by  woe  ; 
"  Wilt  thou  ever  forget  me  ?  Ah  no,  Raymond,  no  ! 
**  If  passion  alone  can  true  passion  repay, — 
If  none  ever  loved  thee  as  I  have, — Ah  !  say. 
Canst  thou  e'er  to  Eliza  ingratitude  show  ? 
Wilt  thou  ever  forget  me  ?  Ah  no,  Raymond,  no  !" 
The  youth  dried  her  tears,  as  he  faltered  "  Adieu  !" 
And  in  agony  eried,  as  he  rushed  from  her  view, 
"  Forget  what  thou  wilt,  but  my  love  and  my  woe  ! 
Can  Eliza  forget  her  fond  Raymond  ?  Ah  no  !" 

The  applause  which  had  greeted  the  first  of  these  songs, 
was  renewed  on  hearing  the  dispedida.  It  appeared  so 
peculiarly  adapted  to  Carlos  Sepulveda's  actual  situation 
and  feelings,  that  he  was  almost  induced  to  believe  him- 
self known  and  recognised  by  the  Chingan^ra  ;  and  he 
actually  fancied  that  she  had,  in  some  inconceivable 
manner,  penetrated  the  secret  of  his  hopeless  passion. 
Under  this  impression  he  took  his  friend  Tovar's  arm, 
and  attempted  to  lead  him  from  the  circle ;  but  Don  Lo- 
renzo laughing  declared,  that  he  was  determined  to  hear 
his  fortune  in  his  turn.  Having  accordingly  dropped 
his  offering  into  the  calabash,  the  Indian  minstrel,  who 
had  little  difficulty  in  divining,  from  the  cheerful  tones 
of  the  light-hearted  soldier,  that 

"  From  love's  weak  childish  bow  he  lived  unharmed," 
took  the  vihuela  from  her  companion,  and  playing  the 
lively  air  of  "  La  Zambullid6ra,"  sang  the  following 

"  Youth  I  this  magic  ring  receive, 
The  Chinganera's  fairy  spell  j 
Swift  the  city  ramparts  leave, 

Nor  heed  tlie  wakeful  sentinel. 
Come  !  beloved  of  my  soul, — 
To  the  depths  of  ocean  fly ; 
Where  the  dark  blue  billows  roll. 
Fearless  plunge,  nor  fear  to  die. 
"  To  the  wild  savanna  fly  ! 

Empty  pomp  of  cities  scorning  ; 
There,  beneatli  the  vault  of  sky. 
Rest  in  safety  till  the  morning. 
Come  !  beloved  of  my  soul, — 

To  the  sands  of  ocean  come  ; 
There  no  sounds  shall  meet  thine  ear. 
Save  curlew's  pipe,  or  bittern's  drum. 
"  Hark !  the  wakening  earthquake's  cry 
Echoes  on  the  startled  ear ; 
To  the  city  ramparts  fly. 

Youth  :  for  death  awaits  thee  here. 
Come  !  beloved  of  my  soul, — 
Fly  we  to  the  desert  waste, 
There,  where  the  lake's  blue  waters  roll 

A  fairy  pen  by  wizards  placed. 
Lies  for  thee  to  write  a  scroll 
Such  as  Montenziima*  traced." 
"  I  believe  the  whole  race  of  Indians  has  conspired  to 
drive  me  from  Caraeoas,"  eried  Tovar,  "  before  I  have 
time  to  see  any  thing  of  the  city.     My  compadre  Fichi- 
loncoy  would  fain  have  had  me  sleep  in  tlie  savanna ;  and 
again,  how  confidently  the  Chinganera  has  predicted  an 
earthquake.     It  is  fortunate  for  me  that  I  am  not  super- 
stitious.    There  is  positively  more  witchcraft  in  the  dark 
downcast  eyes  of  that  novice,  whom  thou  liast  been  so 
earnestly  gazing  on,  araigo  Carlos,  than  in  all  the  Indian 
wizards  between  the  sea  and  the  Cordilleras.     Who  is 
she,  pray  ?  for  I  am  convinced  you  are  acniiainted  with 
her." 

Sepulveda  started  from  a  fairy  dream  of  happiness,  to 
which  the  dispedida  had  given  rise.  He  muttered  some- 
thing, almost  unintelligible,  about  a  protegee  of  Doiia 
Gertrudes,  who  was  to  take  the  veil  the  next  day  ;  and 
immediately  led  Tovar  to  his  mother,  anxious  to  escape 
all  further  question  on  the  subject.  Don  Lorenzo  was 
a  native  of  Maracay,  and  consequently  well  known  to 
Dona  Gertrudes,  who  expressed  much  pleasure  at  seeing 
him  again  after  so  long  an  absence.  When  she  intro- 
duced him  to  Dona  Maria,  Carlos,  who  attentively  watch- 
ed his  Inend  s  looks,  observed  that  he  started  on  hearing 
the  name  of  PeiiuelD,  and  tliat  he  appeared  so  much  em- 
barrassed, as  scarcely  to  be  capable  of  addressing  her  in 
his  usual  easy  strain  of  compliment. 

The  hour  having  now  arrived  for  the  military  bands 
to  retire  to  their  respective  barracks,  and  there  eommence 


*  Montcnzuma,  or  rather  Mohlenzuma,  is  tlic  Indian 
and  probably  the  correct  method  of  pronouncing  the 
name  of  the  unfortunate  Mexican  monarch. 


the  tattoo,  the  company  began  to  disperse 
directions.  As  Dona  Gertrudes  was  about  to  leave  the 
Alameda,  she  remarked  to  Tovar,  that  she  considered 
lierself  fortunate  in  having  secured  two  such  excellent 
eruits,  as  himself  and  her  son,  for  the  ball  that  was  to  be 
given  at  Don  Beltran's  house  that  night,  at  which  she  was 
to  preside.  Tovar  hastily  replied,  tliat  they  would  both 
certainly  have  the  honour  of  escorting  her 
house  ;  but  that,  for  his  part,  the  urgent  business  which 
had  brought  him  to  the  capital,  and  would  keep  him  em- 
ployed the  greater  part  of  that  night,  must  be  his  excuse 
for  declining  her  invitation.  Sepulveda  also,  guessing, 
by  the  alteration  in  his  friend's  manner,  that  he  was 
privy  to  some  secret  connected  with  the  family  of  Peiiu- 
ela,  pleaded  a  particular  engagement  at  General  Miran- 
da's house.  Maria  del  Rosario  heard  this  refusal  with 
ill-concealed  pain.  "  He  loves  me  not," — thought  she,— 
''  he  flies  to  business,  pleasure,  any  where  to  avoid  meet- 
ing me,  even  this  last  night  that  I  may  be  seen  in  the 
world.  But  why  should  I  think  of  him  more  ?  to-night 
it  is  vain ;  to-morrow  it  will  be  sinful." 

She  then  turned,  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  to  the  cheerful 
group  which  had  assembled  to  conduct  her  home  ;  and, 
leaning  on  Doiia  Gertrudes,  was  soon  enabled  by  the 
elastic  spirits  of  youth  to  recover  her  composure.  Sepul 
veda  seeing  the  party  sufiiciently  numerous  to  render  lii: 
escort  unnecessary,  stood  aside  as  they  retired.  When 
they  had  disappeared,  his  friend  Tovar  took  his  arm  in 
silence,  and  the  young  men  walked  a  turn  on  the  desert- 
ed Alameda,  without  exchanging  a  word ;  the  one  evi- 
dently pondering  on  some  unexpected  and  embarrassing 
discovery,  and  the  other  anticipating  some  interesting 
disclosure,  on  the  subject  that  engrossed  his  mind.  At 
length  Don  Lorenzo  suddenly  stopped,  and,  grasping  his 
friend's  hand  exclaimed,  "  It  is  in  vain  for  you  to  dissem- 
ble,  Carlos ; — you  are  deeply  interested  for  the  Seiiorita 
Peiiuela ;  perhaps  you  love  her.  I  pity  you  from  my 
soul,  if  it  is  really  the  case  ;  and  I  am  sincerely  sorry  for 
her." 

"  You  alarm  me,  Lorenzo  !  her  fate  is  indeed  deeply 
to  be  lamented ;  but  you  speak  far  more  seriously  than 
is  your  usual  manner.  Surely  there  is  nothing  new,  or 
extraordinary,  in  a  novice  taking  the  veil,  even  though 
it  were  against  her  will ;  and  we  are  not  so  certain  that 
such  is  her  case." 

"  I  heartily  wish  that  were  all,  amigo,"  said  Tovar  ; 
•'  but  you  must  know, — for  I  can  safely  trust  you  with 
the  secret,— that  her  father,  Don  Beltran  Penuela,  is  the 
very  traitor  to  his  country,  whose  secret  correspondence 
with  the  enemy  has  been  intercepted  by  Pichiloncoy.  He 
will  be  seized  to-night,  by  order  of  the  Junta;  and,  unless 
something  very  extraordinary  occurs  to  prevent  it,  he  will 
suffer  death  as  a  spy.  His  property  will  be  confiscated 
to  the  use  of  the  state;  and  his  children  will  be  reduced 
to  beggary." 

"  Madre  mia  1  can  it  be  possible  ?  Tovar,  I  must  save 
tlie  man  for  his  daughter's  sake.  Another  time  you 
shall  learn  how  ill  he  deserves  it  at  my  hands  ;  but,  for 
Ins  innocent  daughter's  sake,  let  me  give  him  a  hint  of 
his  danger." 

Not  for  the  world,  Sepulveda  ! 


strict  confidence  that  1 


vith  what  I  ought. 


perhaps,  to  have  kept  a  profound'  secret.  All  you 
possibly  do  for  him,  or  rather  for  his  daughter,  will  be  to 
make  use  of  your  interest  with  Miranda,  to  get  the  sen- 
tence of  death  commuted  into  banishment  for  life  from 
Venezuela.  Tlie  traitor  richly  merits  an  exemplary 
punishment,  and  m  ust  not  be  permi  tted  to  escape.  Mean- 
while, let  us  hasten  to  the  palace  of  the  Junta,  where  we 
shall  probably  hear  what  has  been  determined." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  DALL-ROOM. THE  ARREST.— THE  COURT-MARTIAL. 

The  magnificent  residence  of  Don  Beltran  Peiiuela, 
in  the  Calle  de  los  Capuchinos,  was  this  night  easily  dis- 
tinguishable  from  all  others  in  that  retired  and  quiet 
street,  by  the  blaze  of  lights  which  shone  through  the 
viranda  windows,  and  by  the  sound  of  musical  Instru- 
ments,  as  well  under  the  fruit  trees  in  the  patio,  as  in 
the  principal  sala  set  apart  for  dancing.  Variegated 
lamps  were  suspended  in  festoons  from  the  pillars  sup- 
porting the  up|)er  corridor,  and  from  the  orange  and 
citron  trees,  under  which  Ihrongs  of  tapaditas, — uninvit- 
ed guests,  vvho  had  come  masked  or  otherwise  disguised, 
— were  trying  the  patience  of  their  acquaintance  by 
sportive  raillery,  and  exercising  their  ingenuity  in  fruit- 
less attempts  to  discover  them. 

The  lower  suite  of  apartments  was  occupied  by  card- 
players  and  politicians  ;  and  the  rooms  above  stairs,  all 
of  which  communicated  with  each  other  by  large  folding 


doors,  were  appropriated  to  dancing,  music,  and  the  ter- 
tulia.  The  merry  minstrelsy  of  harps  and  guitars,  sta- 
tioned under  the  awning  of  the  viranda,  animated  the 
younger  part  of  the  guests  to  exert  themselves  in  the 
eontra-danza  of  Spain,  and  in  the  national  dances  known 
by  the  name  of  eZ  bambuco  and  la  solita;  while,  at  inter- 
vals, the  graceful  valza,  in  which  the  South  Americans 
excel,  would  detach  several  couple  of  dancers  spinning 
in  giddy  circles  through  the  rooms,  in  which  the  elder  and 
more  sedate  part  of  the  company  were  engaged  in  conver- 
sation. Flowers  of  the  brightest  hues  were  scattered 
around ;  and  china  vases  filled  with  a  mistura  composed 
of  jasmin,  orange,  and  citron  flowers,  mingled  witli 
ftesh-gatliered  violets  and  rose-buds,  and  sprinkled  with 
fragrant  essences,  were  placed  in  every  recess  of  the 
apartments. 

Don  Beltran,  unconscious  of  his  detection  and  impend- 
ing disgrace,  appeared  to  tliink  of  nothing  but  promoting 
the  mirth  and  festivity  of  his  guests.  He  seemed  to 
multiply  himself,  so  incessantly  did  he  bustle  from  room 
to  room,  in  his  eagerness  to  "  win  golden  opinions"  from 
the  company  he  had  assembled.  During  a  pause  in  the 
dancing,  while  the  attendants  were  oficring  the  refresii- 
ments  of  ice  and  orehata,  a  noise,  as  of  a  party  of  horse, 
was  hoard  approaching  along  the  unfrequented  street ; 
and  some  of  the  guests,  who  liad  been  induced  by  curi- 
osity to  look  out  of  the  viranda,  announced  that  a  de- 
tachment of  carbineers  was  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
house.  Don  Beltran  turned  pale  as  death,  while  he  faul- 
tered  his  belief,  tliat  it  could  only  be  the  night  patrole, 
which  had  probably  halted  to  listen  to  the  music.  A 
sudden  silence  ensued  in  the  laughing  circle,  and  tlie 
eyes  of  all  were  turned  anxiously  on  the  doors  -opening 
into  the  conidor,  in  expectation  of  they  knew  not  what 
dreadful  occurrence. 

The  heavy  measured  tread  of  soldiers,  and  the  sound 
of  tlieir  sabres,  was  lieaiid  distinctly  ascending  the  broad 
staircase.  All  drew  back  as  the  plumed  and  booted 
troops  entered  the  saloon,  and  an  officer,  advancing  at 
tlie  head  of  a  few  files  of  dismounted  dragoons,  slightly 
saluted  the  company.  He  observed,  that  the  nature  of 
his  duty  called  for  no  apology  ;  and  demanded  to  see  Don 
Beltran  Penuela.  Tlie  master  of  the  house  stepped  for- 
ward, and  the  officer,  briefly  informing  him  that  he  was 
arrested  by  order  of  the  Junta  Suprema,  on  a  charge  ol 
treason,  ordered  him  to  be  taken  into  custody.  At  the* 
ominous  sound  of  treason,  all  the  guests  shrunk  back 
from  the  prLsoner,  as  if  they  apprehended  contamination 
from  his  touch.  His  daughter  alone  sprang  forward  and 
clung  to  him  ;  exclaiming,  "  he  is  my  father  !  nothing  but 
death  shall  part  us." 

The  officer  respectfully  but  firmly  acquainted  her,  that 
his  orders  were  most  strictly  to  forbid  every  person 
whatever  to  hold  communication  with  the  prisoner.  He 
Moreover  requested  the  astonished  company  to  retire 
forthwith,  as  the  corregidor  was  in  waiting  below  with 
his  alguazils,  to  make  the  customary  scarcli  for  papers, 
and  to  secure  the  doors  with  the  government  seal.  Don 
Beltran  had  been  thunderstruck  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
arrest :  but  now  recovered  sufficient  composure  to  re- 
assure his  daughter  and  his  guests.  He  affected  to  treat 
the  whole  as  a  mistake,  or  as  the-  consequence  of  some 
false  information  laid  before  the  Junta  by  a  secret  enemy, 
whom,  he  said,  he  already  guessed  at,  and  would  take 
care  to  expose.  He  exhorted  Maria  del  Rosario  to  take 
courage,  and  gave  her  in  charge  to  Dona  Gertrudes, 
whom  he  requested,  if  he  should  not  be  set  at  liberty  in 
the  morning,  that  she  would  deliver  over  her  protegee  to 
the  Madre  Abadeza  of  the  Moiijas  Claras,  before  early 
mass ;  and  that  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  veil  might 
proceed  exactly  as  if  he  were  present.  He  then,  having 
embraced  his  daughter,  and  taken  leave  of  his  guests, 
lamenting  this  unceremonious  iuterruptiou  of  their 
amusement,  declared  his  readiness  to  accompany  his 
guards.  They  surrounded  and  led  him  down  stalls, 
where  a  horse  was  provided,  on  which  he  was  conducted 
by  the  escort  to  the  palace  of  the  Junta  Suprema. 

A  military  tribunal  had  been  previously  assembled  in 
the  Sala  de  Justicia,  (hall  of  justice,)  in  readiness  for  that 
summary  mode  of  trial,  and  immediate  sentence,  so  es- 
sentially necessary  for  the  support  of  a  newly  established 
revolutionary  government.  On  arriving  at  the  outer 
court  of  the  palace,  the  prisoner  was  conducted,  without 
oment's  delay,  into  a  small  but  tolerably  furnished 
apartment;  which  having  been  used,  during  the  time  of 
the  Spaniards,  as  a  temporary  place  of  confinement  for 
the  better  sort  of  prisoners,  still  retained  the  massive  grat- 
igs  at  the  windows,  and  heavy  bplts  at  the  door. 

The  Juez  Fiscal,  attended  by  a  single  secretary,  was 
seated  at  a  small  table  with  lights  and  writing  materials, 
— idently  in  expectation  of  Don  Beltran's  arrival.    When 
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his  escort  retired,  and  closed  the  door,  the  Juez  (whose 
office  nearly  corresponds  to  that  of  a  judge-advocate), 
read  over  to  hiin  a  series  of  questions  which  had  been 
previously  prepared,  demanding  a  direct  and  expUcit 
answer  to'  each  in  turn.  This  is  in  strict  conformity  to 
Spanish  martial  law,  which  receives  a  prisoner's  confes- 
sion, as  the  best  and  most  conclusive  testimony  of  inno- 
cence or  guilt ;  indifferent  whether  he  criminate  himself, 
provided  the  ends  of  justice  are  answered  by  liis  avowal; 
and  considering  liis  refusal  to  reply  to  questions  thus  put, 
as  an  unequivocal  proof  of  conscious  guilt.  After  about 
an  hour's  close  examination,  the  ministers  of  justice  rose, 
and  left  Pcfiucla  in  no  very  enviable  situation.  Never- 
theless, as  not  the  slightest  hint  had  been  dropped  rela- 
tive to  the  intercepted  correspondence,  he  flattered  him- 
self into  a  belief,  that  nothing  but  suspicion  had  as  yet 
attaclied  to  liim. 

While  he  was  ruminating  on  the  charges,  to  which  he 
considered  himself  most  liable,  and  framing  such  answers 
as  he  thought  would  best  suit  the  character  of  conscious 
innocence,  wliich  he  had  determined  to  assume,  he  heard 
the  jarring  sound  of  the  bolts  by  which  his  prison  door 
was  secured,  and  the  officer  who  had  arrested  him  in  his 
house  appeared,  and  commanded  him  to  follow.  Imme- 
diately on  his  leaving  the  room,  two  carbineers  who 
were  in  waiting  stepped  forward  ;  and  placing  themselves 
one  on  each  side  of  him,  proceeded  with  him  to  the  Sala 
de  Justicia.  The  gloominess  of  the  spacious  corridors, 
through  which  he  had  to  pass,  faintly  lighted  at  each 
turning  by  a  solitary  lamp,  and  the  lioUow  echoes  which 
repeated  the  heavy  tread  of  his  conductors,  struck  dismay 
into  the  heart  of  the  prisoner.  But,  when  tlie  door  of 
the  Sala  was  thrown  open,  and  he  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  his  judges,  he  was  so  appalled  by  the  con 
Bciousness  of  his  guilt,  as  to  be  totally  unable  to  support 
his  assumed  character  ;  and  he  hung  his  head  before 
them,  with  the  air  of  a  self-eonvicted  criminal. 

After  a  pause,  during  which  his  guards  withdrew, 
commanding  voice,  %vhich  he  recognised  as  tliat  of  Gene- 
ral Miranda,  directed  him  to  advance  to  tlie  foot  of 
the  table,  and  listen  to  the  charges  that  had  been 
brought,  and  were  about  to  be  substantiated  against  him 
At  this  summons,  he  compelled  himself  to  look  up,  and 
saw  the  long  council  board  surrounded  by  officers  of  rank 
and  consideration  in  the  patriot  army,  with  most  of 
he  was  personally  acquainted.  This,  however,  instead 
of  encouraging  him,  served  but  to  embitter  his  present 
feelings  of  terror  and  confusion ;  for  he  knew  them  all  to 
be  enthusiastically  attached  to  their  country's  cause,  and 
enemies  "  to  the  kr.ife,"  of  the  party  with  which  he  had 
leagued  himself.  He  saw  the  gaze  of  each  individual 
fi-ted  on  him,  with  various  expressions  of  contempt  and 
detestation  j  and  again  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  in 
shame  and  despair. 

The  Juez  Fiscal,  wlio  was  seated  on  a  stool  at  the  left 
hand  of  the  president,  then  rose,  in  obedience  to  a  sign 
made  him  by  Miranda  ;  and  read,  in  a  distinct  voice,  the 
questions  which  had  been  already  put  to  Don  Beltran, 
and  his  answers.  The  prisoner  was  asked  by  the  presi- 
dent, in  the  customary  form,  whether  he  wished  to  ex. 
plain  or  retract  any  part  of  his  declaration  ;  and  having 
answered  in  the  negative,  the  deposition  of  the  Cacique 
riehiloneoy  was  road  to  him,  in  which  the  detention  of 
the  Indian  messenger,  and  his  confession  of  having  been 
employed  by  the  prisoner,  was  circumstantially  detailed. 
Don  Beltran  was  again  called  on  by  Miranda  to  answer 
to  this  accusation.  Believing  that  his  written  communi- 
cation had  escaped  detection,  he  mustered  resolution  to 
look  up,  and  exclaimed  against  the  injustice  of  receiving 
such  dubious  cvdence  in  a  cause,  on  the  result  of  which 
depended  his  life,  and  that  which  he  held  far  dearer,  his 
honour.  He  begged  to  remind  the  court,  that  tlie  Caehiri 
tribe  was  notoriously  in  the  habit  of  torturing  the  Gua- 
givis,  as  often  as  any  of  that  persecuted  race  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  former ;  and  submitted,  that  an  extorted  con- 
fession of  this  nature,  totally  unsupported  by  proof,  or 
collateral  evidence  of  any  description,  ought  not  for  a 
moment  to  weigh  with  the  honourable  court,  against  the 
character  of  a  respectable  citizen. 

"  Besides,"  said  he,  gradually  gaining  confidence'  as 
he  proceeded,  from  tlie  attention  with  which  he  was 
heard;  "an  Indian's  oath  is  not  admissible  in  any  coiu-t 
of  law;  nor  ought  it  to  be  considered  deserviiig  of  credit, 
when  opposed  to  the  simple  asseveration  of  a  white  man." 
At  these  words.  General  Zaraza,  the  aged  guerilla 
chief,  who  was  seated  at  the  president's  right  hand,  lost 
all  patience,  and  exclaimed,  regardless  of  the  decorum 
usually  observed  on  a  court-martial,  "  Dares  the  traitor 
treat  an  Indian's  word  with  contempt  7  What  are  we 
all,  or  what  ought  we  to  be,  but  Indians  ?     I  would  to 
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His  very  sentin 
Here  Zaraza 


ere  half  as  true  and  honest  as  a  nation  I 
ts  proclaim  him  to  be  a  Godo." 
IS  interrupted  by  the  president,  who 
Softly,  softly '.  tlie  prisoner  must  on  no  account 


be  interrupted  in  his  defence.  Perhaps  he  will  cxpli 
to  the  court  how  it  happens,  that  he  has  been  enabled  to 
divine  the  very  tribe  to  which  the  intercepted  messenger 
belonged.  It  was  not  once  alluded  to,  if  I  mistake  not, 
in  the  deposition  which  has  just  been  read  to  him." 

Peiiuela  immediately  recollected  the  error,  into  which 
he  had  fallen,  in  the  confusion  of  his  defence.  He  at- 
tempted to  explain  it  away,  by  saying,  that  on  hearing 
the  name  of  Pichiloncoy  mentioned,  and  knowing  his 
accuser  to  be  a  Caehiri,  it  was  a  natural  supposition  for 
him  to  make,  that  any  prisoner,  made  by  that  eaziqiie, 
must  necessarily  belong  to  the  tribe  with  which  his  war- 
like nation  was  at  constant  variance.  No  remark  was 
elicited  from  the  court  by  this  explanation ;  but  Penuela, 
who  now  watched  with  anxious  vigilance  the  looks  of  his 
judges,  augured  but  ill  of  its  success,  from  thq  incredu- 
lous smile  which  he  could  discover  on  tlieir  lips. 

The  Juez  Fiscal  then  handed  him  the  envelope  of  a 
letter,  directed  to  the  Spanish  General  Monteverde  at 
Cartagena;  and  premising  that  the  court  had  already 
carefully  compared  it  with  several  manuscripts  bearing 
his  signature,  which  had  been  found  in  his  study,  de- 
manded of  him  whether  he  acknowledged  it  to  be  his 
writing.  He  could  no"t  avoid  owning,  on  examination, 
that  the  resemblance  was  striking ;  but  boldly  disclaim- 
ed all  knowledge  of  its  contents.  At  the  same  time, 
recollecting  that  the  envelope  which  had  been  produced 
might  possibly  have  been  found  in  his  house,  and  that 
that  ease  an  unqualified  denial  would  be  prejudicial 
his  cause,  he  submitted  to  tlie  court,  that  even  if  he  had 
written  on  private  business  to  a  relation 
province  of  Core,  and  had  forwarded  his  letter  under 
cover  to  the  Spanish  general,— as  he  mig:ht  very  inno 
cently  have  done, — no  one  could  with  justice  blame  hi; 
conduct  in  that  respect. 

Lastly  the  Juez  Fiscal,  having  once  more  demanded 
if  he  had  any  explanation  to  give  tlie  court,  on  the  sub 
jeet  of  the  heavy  charge  brought  against  him,  and  hav 
ing  received  no  answer,  proceeded  to  read  aloud,  as  the 
last  and  damning  proof  of  treason,  the  intercepted  letter 
which  had  been  enclosed  in  the  envelope.  The  prisoner 
started  on  hearing  the  first  few  words,  and  trembled  so 
violently,  that  the  president  desired  him  to  take  a  seat, 
and  compose  himself,  so  as  to  listen  with  attention  to  the 
document  under  consideration.  The. letter  most  com- 
pletely established  the  truth  of  the  Indian's  testimony, 
and  exposed  Don  Bcltran's  treason  beyond  a  shadow  of 
doubt.  It  contained  accurate  intelligence  respecting  the 
numerical  force  and  disposition  of  the  patriot  troops,  as 
well  as  important  advice  relative  to  an  expedition  which, 
it  appeared,  the  royalists  were  preparing  against  Carac- 
cas.  It  also  referred  to  prior  communications  which 
had  passed,  proving,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  tliis  had  not 
been  his  first  essay  in  the  dishonourable  capacity  of  _ 
spy.  To  crown  the  whole,  although  a  feigned  name  had 
been  affixed  to  the  body  of  the  letter,  tlie  full  signature 
Beltran  Peiiuela  was,  by  some  strange  but  not  unusual 
inadvertence  of  the  writer,  to  be  found  at  the  close  of  a 
postscript. 

the  Fiscal  had  concluded,  Miranda  demanded 
of  the  prisoner,  in  the  same  calm  unaltered  tone,  what 
he  had  to  offer  in  his  defence.  Peiiuela,  starting  as  it 
jere  from  a  hideous  dream,  loudly  reiterated  his  denial 
f  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged.  He  solemnly 
declared  that  the  letter  was  a  forgery,  and  asserted  his 
incoherent  expressions ;  while  at  the  same 
,  witli  the  usual  inconsistency  of  guilt,  he  entreated 
for  pardon,  and  supplicated  the  court,  in  the  most  abject 
terms,  to  be  merciful  to  his  first  otTcnec. 

When  he  was  at  length  silent,  exhausted  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  emotions,  the  president  rose,  and  informed 
,  that  the  court  had  already  made  up  their  minds  as 
to  his  guilt.  They  had  come  to  this  conclusion,  he  said, 
principally  by  means  of  the  letter,  which  they  could  not 
but  consider  an  irrefragable  proof,  supported  as  it  was 
by  the  evidence  of  his  messenger,  and  his  own  vacillating 
declarations.  He  had  been  sent  for  to  the  Hall  of  Jus- 
tice, to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  explaining,  had  it 
been  in  his  power,  the  unfavourable  circumstances  which 
ppeared  to  condemn  liim ;  but  he  had,  by  his  demeanour, 
left  his  judges  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  had  it  been 
possible  for  them  to  entertain  one  in  his  fiivour.  Miranda 
advised  him  to  consider,  in  the  solitude  of  the  dungeon 
hich  he  was  about  to  be  removed,  whether  he  had 
witnesses  to  cull,  or  evidence  to  offer,  which  might 
avert  the  sentence  tliat  would  otherwise  be  read  to  him 


the  next  day,  after  the   ceremonies  of  the  Jiesta  should 
have  been  celebrated. 

The  president  then  rang  a  small  bell ;  the  carbineers 
again  entered,  and  conducted  Don  Beltran  through  a 
corridor,  which  turned  off  at  right  angles  from  that  by 
which  he  had  been  brought  to  the  sala.  Having  crossed 
a  paved  court,  they  came  to  a  low  iron-studdcd  door, 
which  was  opened  on  his  conductor's  giving  the  pass- 
word to  some  one  within.  The  party  entered,  and  Penu- 
ela  found  himself  in  the  interior  of  the  carcel,  which  had 
been  made,  by  the  policy  of  the  Spaniards,  to  communi- 
cate  secretly  with  the  government  house  in  every  prin- 
cipal town  and  city. 

The  careelero,  a  stout  square-built  Gallego,  w  ith  sandy 
hair  and  a  sinister  expression  of  countenance,  who  had 
been  continued  in  his  employment,  on  the  change  of 
government,  in  consequence  of  the  repugnance  of  Cre- 
oles to  accepting  the  office,  received  Peiiuela  from  the 
escort.  He  was  preparing,  with  the  alacrity  of  one  who 
delights  m  the  duties  of  his  profession,  to  fit  him  with  a 
ponderous  pair  of  irons,  when  he  was  stopped  by  the 
officer  who  had  hitherto  accompanied  Don  Beltran  ;— 
''  Halt  there,  Maestro  Eodil !  no  order  has  been  issued 
for  the  prisoner  to  wear  grillos.  You  are  merely  to  con- 
fine him  in  a  strong  cell ;  and  let  it  be  as  comfortable  as 
possible." 

"  Midnight  is  no  time  for  picking  and  choosing  cells, 
Senor  Oficial.  The  hidalgo,  if  he  be  one,  must  be  con- 
tent with  the  first  that  is  ready  for  him.  I  suppose  it 
will  be  only  for  a  night  or  so  ; — few  who  enter  by  that 
gate  make  any  long  stay  here.  But  he  may  as  well  have 
his  esposas  riveted  on  at  once,  to  save  trouble  in  the 
morning;  for  doubtless  the  order  is  only  forgotten.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  criminal, — sent  from  the  palace  by  night, 
without  being  clapped  into  irons  the  moment  he  ar- 
rived ?" 

"  Silence,  Seiior  verdugo !  and  do  as  you  are  ordered ; 
if  you  wish  to  keep  your  own  ancles  free.  Abur,  Don 
Beltran  !  I  wish  you  well  through  your  misfortunes." 

The  careelero  led  the  way  with  a  torch  to  the  cells, 
evidently  mortified  and  incensed  at  tlie  flagrant  breach 
of  prison  etiquette  of  which  he  was  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  be  guilty;  and  muttering  the  proverb  which 
consoles  a  Spaniard  under  every  species  of  forced  sub- 


"  Do  quieren  los  reyes, 
Van  las  leyes  !" 
Don  Beltran  followed  him  down  a  flight  of  moulder- 
ing stone  steps,  leading  to  a  range  of  subterranean  dun- 
geons, whose  iron-studded  doors  were  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  walls,  on  each  side  of  a  vaulted  gal- 
lery J  in  the  damp  air  of  which  the  torch  burned  dim,  as 
if  about  to  expire.  These,  the  jailor  informed  him,  were 
formerly  the  state  prisons,  "  quando  el  Rey,"  and  had 
frequently  been  lent  to  the  inquisition,  when  the  cells  of 
the  Casa  Santa  were  occupied. 

"  But  since  this  revolution,"  added  he  with  a  sigh, 
'these  have  generally  been  empty  ;  and  more  is  the 
pity,  for  they  >ire  the  strongest  and  most  compact  dun- 
geons I  ever  kept  the  keys  of,  except  indeed  the  easas- 
matas  at  Bilbao  in  the  old  country." 

saying,  he  unlocked  with  difficulty  the  farthest  in 

the  whole  range,  and  entered  with  the  prisoner,  whom 

despair  and  astonishment  had  hitherto  kept  silent     He 

then  shook  up  some  straw  on  a  sort  of  rude  stone  couch 

that  was  built  into  the  wall ;  and  set  hunself  to  light  a 

rusty  lamp,  which  hung  by  a  mouldering  chain  from  the 

roof.     While  he  was  grumbling  over  the  dampness  of 

the  wick,  which  bafHed  his  endeavours  to  kindle  it,  Don 

Beltran  recovered  from  the  state  of  stupor  uito  which 

he  had  fallen,  and  earnestly  entreated  tliat  he  might  be 

confined  in  a  more  habitable  prison ;  or  at  least,  that  he 

ght  be  removed  to  one  above  ground.     He  oftered  his 

jailor  at  the  same  time,  several  doubloons,  as  the  readiest 

i  of  enforcing  his  request ;  and  Rodil  received  them, 

usual  among  those  of  his   profession,  v/ithout  the 

slightest  acknowledgment,  or  visible  relaxation  in  the 

rigid  muscles  of  his  countenance.     When  he  had  ^ 

sded  in  lighting  the  lamp,  he  declared  that  nothing 

coiild  possibly  be  done  until  the  morning ;  hut  then— as 

graciously  promised,— he  would  remove  him  to  the 

condemned  cell  in  the  upper  prison.     Thijt,  he  said,  was 

far  more  comfortable  ;  being  well   ventilated,  and  pro- 

ided  with  a  brazero  for  the  use  of  Fray  Nicolas,  who 

Iways  confessed  the  prisoners  before  execution. 

"  Meanwhile,"  said  he,  "  you  must  content  yourself 

nth  this  berth,  which  has  afforded  a  night's  lodging  to 

many  a  worthy  cavallcro,  since  I  have  had  the  honour 

to  hold  the  office  of  careelero.     The  last  tenant  at  will 

Don  Jose  Maria  Palomarcz, — he  of  the  gold-mines 
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of  Beta-rica, — and  he  spent  his  time,  sliort  as  it  was 
happily  enough.  CaspitoUta !  lie  thought,  because  he 
had  jiistiee  on  his  side,  that  he  was  sure  to  slip  his  neck 
out  of  the  collar ;  so  he  refused  to  compromise  the  mat- 
ter, notwithstanding-  the  hints  of  the  Audiencia;  and 
was  found  guilty  of  being  too  rich  to  live.  Take  my 
advice,  'nor  IJellran  I  whatever  scrape  you  have  got  into, 
be  not  too  sparing  of  his  majesty's  pictures." 

Having  given  the  prisoner  this  piece  of  aiKi-  ■  ,  ''.'■•■' 
it  may  be  readily  believed,  was  any  thing  bul  (i:  ! 
ed,  Rodil  kindled  his  eigarillo  at  tlie  lamp,  aii.l  .ii. ,  ^  i  .  . 
ed,  closing,  double-locking,  and  bolting  the  duii4;.uii  uoui, 
with  the  usual  superfluous  and  ostentatious  accuracy. 
Don  Beltran,  though  he  loathed  his  surly  jailor's  pre- 
sence, half  rose,  as  he  closed  the  wicket,  to  call  liim 
back,  for  he  felt  that  even  his  company  would  be  prefera- 
ble to  his  own  thoughts.  While  he  hesitated,  Rodil  shut 
the  grating  at  the  head  of  the  stone  stairs,  and  cut  off  all 
further  chance  of  society  for  that  night. 

CHAPTER  V. 

TOE  CONVENT  CHlPEL. THE  EARTHaUAKE. 

The  morning  of  Holy  Tlmrsday  was  calm  and  cloud- 
less, portending  one  of  the  hottest  of  the  tropical  sum- 
mer days.  The  heavy  mists,  which  had  risen  slowly 
from  the  cajcao  plantations,  curled  in  white  wreaths 
around  the  neighbouring  hills,  without  a  breath  of  air  to 
disperse  them,  until  they  melted  by  degrees  under  the 
powerful  rays  of  the  sun.  The  city  of  Caraccas  cvhibit- 
ed  a  scene  of  the  gayest  excitement  and  hilarity.  A  sa- 
lute of  artillery  was  fired  at  day-break,  to  announce  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  that  had  for  ever  separated  Vene- 
zuela from  Spain ;  and  the  bells  of  the  numerous  churches 
and  convents,  which  had  commenced  ringing  at  that  sig- 
nal, had  not  paused  for  a  moment  in  the  joytiil  repiques, 
that  pealed  from  the  belfry  turrets  in  every  possible  tone 
and  measure. 

The  streets  of  the  capital  were  crowded  with  citizens 
in  their  holiday  attire,  mingled  with  campezinos  from  the 
valleys  of  Aragoa,  and  Indians  of  different  tribes,  in  their 
gracet'ul  many-coloured  ponchos  and  ritdnas.  All  these 
were  mounted  on  their  small  but  elegantly  formed  native 
horses,  descended  from  the  Andalusian  breed,  with  which 
the  first  Spanish  settlers  stocked  the  country.  The 
housings  and  trappings  of  these  animals  were  as  various 
as  the  costume  of  their  riders.  TheCerrtLnos,  or  moun- 
taineers, might  be  known  by  their  stout  active  ponies, 
whose  long  projecting  hoofs  were  well  calculated  for 
climbing  the  Cordillera;  their  lofty  dcmi-pique  saddles, 
covered  with  panther  or  jaguar  skins ;  and  their  ample 
embossed  stirrups  of  wood  or  bronze,  formed  so  as  to 
protect  the  feet  in  rocky  passes.  The  Llancros,  or  men 
of  the  savannas,  were  mounted  on  nimble  welUtrained 
coursers,  far  taller  and  handsomer  than  the  little  shaggy 
mountain  ponies.  They  used  a  light  fusU;  resembling 
a  hussar's  saddle-tree,  covered  with  a  fur  chabraque 
made  either  I'rom  the  skin  of  the  large  red  baboon,  or  o: 
the  wild  asses'  colt,  jet  black  with  a  silvery  white  bor 
der ;  and  tlieir  stirrups,  steel  or  silver,  of  a  triangular 
pattern,  were  barely  large  eiiougli  for  the  point  of  the 
sandal  to  enter. 

The  soldiers,  belonging  to  the  different  regiments  in 
garrison,  were  pouring  out  of  their  barracks,  clad  in  new 
unitbrms,  and  following  their  respective  bands  to  the 
general  parade  ground  on  the  Alameda ;  in  front  of 
which  thehussarsof  Caraccas,  the  lancers  of  the  east,  and 
the  flying  artillery,  were  already  formed  in  line.  As  the 
hour  drew  near  for  the  celebration  of  high  mass  in  the  dif- 
ferent churches,  the  tumultuous  repiques  ceased  by  de- 
grees ;  and  the  solemn  tolling  of  the  larger  bells  warned 
the  inhabitants  that  the  appointed  time  for  devotion  was 
at  hand. 

General  Miranda,  attended  by  his  aides-de-camp,  and 
followed  by  an  escort  of  the  Carabineros  dc  la  Guardia, 
appeared  on  the  Alameda ;  and  was  received,  as  lie  rode 
slowly  along  the  line,  with  presented  arms,  and  the  Vene- 
zuelan mareli  played  by  all  the  bands.  Me  called  the 
'  comandantes  to  the  front,  and  gave  them  instructions 
as  to  the  churches  to  which  they  were  to  m.arch  their 
men  ;  informing  lliose  of  the  cavalry,  that  a  tempo- 
rary altar  had  been  erected  at  the  end  of  the  Alameda, 
at  which  tbe  chaplain  of  the  Junta  would  officiate  for 
them,  as  they  could  not  that  day  attend  the  churches,  on 
account  of  being  mounted.  The  troops  filed  off  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  and  Miranda,  attended  by  his  staff, 
took  his  way  to  the  principal  square. 

When  they  had  given  their  horses  to  the  orderlies  who 
followed  them,  and  were  af^ccnding  the  marble  steps 
leading  to  the  principal  entrance  of  tlio  cathedral,  Carlos 
Sepulveda  took  advantage  of  the  crowd  which  had  as- 


sembled to  witness  the  ceremony  of  the  anniversary, 
and  escaping  unobserved  from  the  general  whom  it  was 
his  duty  to  attend,  hastened  down  the  street  leading  to 
tlie  convent  of  Santa  Clara.  High  mass  had  already 
begun,  when  he  entered  the  small  but  richly  adorned 
chapel ;  and  he  approached  by  degrees  between  the  side 
pillnrs,  until  he  stood  so  near  the  railing  encircling  the 
I  i  h  Millar,  that  he  could  distinctly  see  whatever  passed 
i;i:i  tlic  lattice-work  on  the  right  side  of  the  chancel, 

\..'U  separated  the  veiled  sisterhood  from  the  strangers 
.  ,.  1  i;i!cd  the  nave  and  aisles.  The  profusion  of  wax 
L.ij.Lrs,  witii  which  the  inner  choir  was  illuminated,  ena- 
bled him  to  see  the  stately  dignified  figure  of  the  madre 
abedeza,  seated,  in  front  o{  the  nuns  of  her  order,  on  a 
species  of  richly  decorated  throne;  and  on  cushions,  at 
her  feet,  were  four  youthful  novices,  who  were  that  day 
to  take  the  veil. 

Close  to  the  lattice,  and  in  full  view  of  the  spectators, 
was  placed  the  semblance  of  a  funeral  bier  covered  with 
black  velvet,  on  which  each  novice  was  to  be  laid  in  turn 
during  the  chanting  of  the  "  Miserere  ;"  as  a  mournful 
intimation,  to  herself  and  all  present,  that  she  was  from 
thenceforth  to  be  considered  as  dead  to  the  aft'ections  and 
pleasures  of  this  world.  The  four  Carracqueiias  were 
equally  lovely,  and  adorned  with  similar  magnificence : 
Carlos,  nevertheless,  beheld  but  one,  who  looked  as  pale 
as  monumental  marble,  and  appeared  unconsciously  to 
listen  to  the  solemn  tones  of  the  organ,  and  the  melodious 
chant  of  those  whom  she  was  soon  to  embrace  as  sis- 
ters. A  tear  occasionally  glittered  on  her  cheek,  and 
fell  unheeded  ;  but  her  thoughts  were  far  from  the  eon- 
vent,  and  with  her  father  in  his  dungeon.  If  they  some- 
times wandered,  unbidden,  to  him  she  was  about  to  re- 
nounce for  ever,  it  was  only  in  the  hope  that  his  situa- 
tion, with  respect  to  government,  would  enable  him  to 
plead  successfiilly  for  her  unfortunate  parent.  She  knew 
not, — or  how  could  she  have  preserved  the  semblance  of 
resignation  to  her  fate  ? — how  little  Don  Beltran  deserv. 
ed  any  sympathy  from  her  kinsman  Carlos.  But  yet,  if 
her  father  had  deprived  her  of  the  consolation  of  know- 
ing that  by  one,  at  least,  she  would  be  deeply  regretted, 
his  duplicity  was  mercy  to  her.  For  if  there  he'one  pang 
more  keen  than  that  inflicted  by  the  sense  of  unrequited 
love,  it  is  that  which  a  generous  heart  feels,  when  it  is 
forbid  to  return  the  affection  with  which  it  is  sought. 

The  service  of  high  mass  was  soon  concluded  ;  and  the 
ceremony  of  consecrating  the  new  nuns  commenced. 
Sepulveda's  heart  throbbed  intensely,  as  he  saw  the  ab- 
bess rise,  and  lead  Maria  del  Rosario  forward  to  the 
ulahud.  Her  bracelets,  her  necklace,  and  all  her  orna- 
ments, were  taken  from  her  by  turns,  and  laid  aside  as 
an  oflTcring  to  the  shrine  of  Santa  Clara ;  her  liair  was 
unbound,  and  fell  in  luxuriant  beauty  down  her  lovely 
neck.  Carlos  gazed  in  breathless  agony,  as  the  abbess 
grasped  it,  and  prepared  to  cut  off  those  flowing  ringlets, 
lor  the  least  of  which  he  would  have  given  his  li.^  ;  when 
her  hand  was  arrested  by  a  hollow  sound,  as  of  distant 
thunder.  It  caine  nearer,  and  all  present  turned  their 
shuddering  gaze  on  each  other;  for  they  too  well  recog- 
nised the  first  symptoms  of  an  approaching  earthquake. 

The  assembled  multitude  was  so  far  paralysed  by 
alarm,  that  the  first  undulating  motions  were  distinctly 
felt,  before  they  made  any  attempt  to  retire  from  the 
chapel.  Then  suddenly  recollecting  themselves,  they 
rushed  towards  the  door  in  wild  dismay,  tramjiling  un- 
der foot  tlie  weak  and  aged,  and  those  who  were  still 
kneeling  at  their  devotions  or  in  penance.  Nevertheless, 
so  rapidly  dfd  the  dread  convulsion  of  nature  attain  its 
height,  that  the  walls  began  to  rock,  and  the  roof  to  fall 
in,  before  they  could  reach  the  open  air.  Amid  the 
screams  of  the  terrified  devotees  in  the  chapel,  answered 
by  those  of  the  nuns  in  the  choir,  the  roaring  of  the  sub- 
terranean thunder,  and  the  crush  of  falling  towers,  Se- 
pulveda thought  only  of  her  whom  he  had  just  been  on 
the  point  of  losing  for  ever.  With  a  desperate  eft'ort,  he 
seized  and  tore  down  the  latticed  screen,  and  caught  up 
tlie  fainting  novice,  as  she  lay  insensible  on  the  atahud. 
He  staggered  through  the  winding  passages,  while  the 
heaving  earth  rose  and  fell  beneath  his  tread  ;  and  reach- 
ed the  convent  garden,  just  as  the  cloister  sunk  into  a 
heap  of  ruins  behind  him.  The  fearful  sound  still  con- 
tinued, as  though  the  force  of  mighty  waters  were  rend- 
ing the  abyss  asunder ;  crash  pealed  on  crash,  as  the 
loftiest  edifices  first  bowed  beneath  the  awful  power  which 
shook  the  solid  earth  to  its  centre  ;  while  the  groans  of 
dying  thousands  mingled  in  dreadful  unison  with  the 
shrieks  of  the  terrified  survivors.  The  air  was  obscured 
by  clouds  of  dust,  and  the  sky  darkened  by  rising  smoke, 
proceeding  from  the  flames  which  had  burst  forth  from 
the  ruins  of  thatched  cottages,  that  had  shared  the  fate 
of  the  churches  and  palaces. 


A  momentary  respite  from  the  first  violent  concus- 
sions ensued;  and  Sepulveda  again  raised  his  lovely 
eliarge,  who  had  recovered  fijr  an  instant,  but  to  relapse' 
into  a  still  deeper  swoon  of  terror.  As  he  pursued  his 
hazardous  way  towards  his  mother's  house,  which  was 
in  the  open  ground  near  the  Alameda,  his  blood  was 
cliiUed  by  the  sights  of  horror  that  he  encountered  at 
every  step.  Not  a  single  building  remained  totally  free 
from  injury;  and,  near  every  church  or  convent,  man- 
gled bodies  were  lying  senseless,  or  writhing  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  Groups  of  wretched  beings,  of  every 
age  and  condition,  were  crowded  together  in  the  centre 
of  the  squares  and  plazufelas;  or  were  flying,  they  knew 
not  whither,  in  the  madness  of  despair,  to  meet  the  fate 
they  dreaded  under  the  tottering  walls,  which  each  slight 
shock  served  to  overthrow. 

Don  Carlos  at  length  succeeded,  by  means  of  extraor- 
dinary and  persevering  exertions,  in  gaining  the  Alameda, 
over  the  ruins  of  houses,  and  through  flower  gardens,  no 
longer  fenced  'oy  walls,  nor  guarded  with  the  care  duo 
to  domestic  retreats.  The  stone  seats,  on  which  Car- 
raqueiias  has  listened  to  the  Chinganera's  minstrelsy  the 
preceding  evening,  were  laid  low ;  and  the  broad  gravel 
walk  was  rent  into  numerous  fissures,  which  gaped  to  a 
fearful  depth.  Sepulveda  hurried  through  the  crowd, 
without  attracthig  any  attention  by  the  singularity  of 
his  appearance ;  although  his  forehead  was  bleeding  pro- 
fusely from  a  cut,  which  he  had  received  by  the  fall  of  a 
fragment  of  the  convent  roof,  and  a  female  with  dishev. 
elled  hair,  in  the  white  dress  of  a  novice,  was  lying  ap- 
parently lifeless  in  his  arms.  But  these  who  met  him 
were  mothers,  calling  in  tonSs  of  agony  for  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  wives,  distractedly  seeking  for  their  husbands. 

As  he  approached  his  home,  and  saw  the  shattered 
roof  and  ruined  walls  of  what  had  been  a  neat  cottage, 
he  thought  for  the  first  time  with  terror  on  his  mother. 
Had  she  escaped  ?  or  had  he  her  loss  to  lament  ?  A  mo- 
ment more  and  he  was  in  the  garden,  where  he  faltered 
thanks  to  heaven,  on  seeing  Doria  Gertrudes  and  her 
brother  on  their  knees  in  the  act  of  devotion.  She  had 
been  so  deeply  affected  by  parting  with  her  protegee  that 
morning,  that  she  had  found  herself  incapable  of  remain- 
ing to  witness  the  ceremony  of  her  taking  the  veil ;  and 
had  therefore  returned  home  from  the  convent  immedi- 
ately af^er  the  service  of  La  Aha.  Don  Gabriano,  her 
brother,  owed  his  safety,  in  all  probability,  to  his  having 
been  appointed  to  perform  mass   for  the  cavalry  in  the 

They  turned,  on  hearing  Sepulveda  enter  the  garden, 
and  his  mother  rushed  into  his  arms.  He  committed  his 
recovered  treasure  to  her  care,  briefly  relating  the  cir- 
cumstances under-whieh  he  had  saved  her  life ;  and  then 
took  his  leave,  declaring  his  anxiety  for  ihe  fate  of  his 
general,  and  the  troops  which  were  in  the  churches 
during  the  earthquake.  As  he  hastened  away,  he  once 
more  reminded  his  mother,  that  the  novice  had  not  yet 
pronounced  the  irrevocable  vows. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SEDITIOUS  FRIARS AN  INSURRECTION. 

As  Sepulveda  returned  through  the  ruined  streets  of 
the  city,  he  found  that  the  Rotozos, — the  Lazzaroni  of 
South  America — had  taken  advantage,  as  usual,  of  the 
general  confusion  that  prevailed ;  and  had  formed  them- 
selves into  regular  organised  bands,  for  the  purpose  of 
depredation.  Emboldened  by  their  rage  for  plunder,  they 
were  already  ransacking  the  tottering  houses,  and  adding 
to  the  horrors  of  the  scene  of  devastation,  by  the  ferocity 
with  which  they  strove  against  each  other  for  the  spoil  or 
united  in  offering  the  most  desperate  opposition  to  those 
inhabitants  who  attempted  to  rescue  their  prosperity. 

When  he  reached  the  Tlaza  mayor,  he  found  the 
cathedral  and  palace,  as  he  had  anticipated,  piles  of  ruins; 
but  could  see  none  of  the  troops  which  had  marched  by 
tliat  morning,  in  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a 
festal  day.  The  elevated  platform  in  front  of  the  cathc- 
dral  was  occupied,  at  several  points,  by  bearded  Capuchin 
friars,  whose  order  was  almost  exclusively  filled  by  Euro- 
pean Spaniards,  and  was  consequently  decidedly  inimical 
to  the  cause  of  the  patriots.  They  were  haranguing  witli 
loud  vociferation,  enforced  by  violent  and  theatrical  ges. 
tures,  a  mixed  assemblage  of  citizens  and  peasants,  who 
werelistening  witli  attention,  and  evident  interest,  to  their 
enthusiastic  and  inflammatory  exhortations. 

Sepulveda  could  distinguish,  among  other  exclamations 
of  these  agitators,  those  of  "Long  live  the  King'" 
"  Down  with  the  insurgents  I"  &,c.^which  were  re-echoed 
from  diflerent  parts  of  the  assembled  multitude  ;  and  en- 
quired of  a  wounded  soldier,  who  had  crept  from  beneath 
the  ruins  to  the  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  what 
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this  commotion  meant,  and  where  the  general  was.  He 
learned  tiiat  Miranda  and  his  stalf,  with  the  greater  part 
of  tlie  detachment  of  carbineers  which  were  in  the  cathe- 
dra), liad  made  their  escape  into  the  Plaza,  on  feeling  the 
first  shock  of  t!ie  earLliquake ;  but  that  tlic  Capuchins  and 
Franciscans  had  immediately  commenced  haranguing  the 
panie-sti-uek  niulLitude,  on  the  signal  interposition  of 
Providence,  in  selecting  the  anniversary  of  the  revolution 
in  Venezuela,  as  the  day  ofi>unislm]Ciit  to  tliut  nation,  tor 
the  crime  of  rebellion  against  its  iawtid  sovereign.  'I'iie 
wounded  man  said,  that  Colonel  Simon  Bolivar,  at  the 
head  of  the  surviving  carbineers,  had  attempted  to  disper.^e 
the  assembl}';  but  that  on  his  striking  witii  the  flat  of  his 
sabre  one  of  tlie  most  andacious  of  the  C'apuchins,  the 
mob  had  been  incensed  to  such  a  pilch  of  trenzy,  as  to 
drive  the  military  out  of  the  Plaza  with  stones  and 
cuchillos.  He  recollected  having  heard  Miranda  direct 
the  troops,  on  ordering  them  to  disperse,  to  rendezvou 
the  Egido,  and  to  bring  with  them  all  their  fellow-soldi 
either  of  infantry  or  cavalry,  whom  they  should  meet  on 
the  way. 

As  he  spoke,  Scpulveda  found  that  one  of  the  friars  had 
perceived  him,  and  had  pointed  him  out  to  the  audiei 
he  was  haranguing,  as  an  object  of  vengeance.     The 
fiiriate    mob    immediately    burst  into    exclamations   of 
*'  Death  to  the  rebels !"  and  were  proceeding  to 
sanguinary  threats,  by  throwing  stones  and  other  missiles, 
when    Don  Carlos  caught  a  cavalry  horse,  which 
drinking  at  the  fountain,  by  the  bridle,  and  hastily  mount- 
ing, galloped  off  towards  the  Egido.     He  was  repeatedly 
compelled  to  deviate  from  ihe  direct  road,  for  the  p 
of  avoiding  the  parties  of  rioters  who  were  rai 
about  the  streets.     They  were  armed  with  the  muskets 
and  bayonets  of  the  unfortunate  soldiers,  who  had  perished 
under  the  ruins  of  the  churches  and  barracks,  or  had  been 
iolereepted  and  massacred,  in  their  flight   to  tlie  open 
country,  by  the  ferocious  mob  of  the  enthusiasts;  and 
were  headed  by  fanatic  friars,  who  stimulated  them  to 
the  slaughter  of  all  such  as  refused  to  join  in  their  rally- 
ing cry  of  "The  King  and  our  Faith  I" 

Sepulveda  found  the  open  suburb,  known  by  the  name 
of  £/  Egido^  a  scene  of  confusion,  forming  a  melancholy 
contrast  to  the  appearance  usually  offered  by  the  same 
spot  of  ground,  on  former  field  days.  Then,  the  soldier- 
like appearance  of  the  numerous  corps,  composed  of  tall 
active  Creoles,  inspired  confidence  into  the  citizens  ol 
Caraccas ;  who  used  to  throng  around,  and  watch  with 
pride  an5  admiration  their  proficiency  in  military  ma- 
ncEuvres.  But  now,  the  skeleton  regiments  which  appeared 
there,  disordered  by  the  unequal  numbers  of  their  compa- 
nies, and  the  irregular  sizing  of  their  ranks,  resembled  the 
first  muster  of  a  defeated  army  after  a  rapid  retreat.  It 
was  also  observable,  by  an  cvperieneed  spectator,  that  in 
many  instances  subalterns  weie  commanding  batallions; 
and  Serjeants,  or  civilians  in  plain  clothes,  were  doing 
otEccrs'  duty  ;  so  numerous  were  the  "  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing."  The  cavalry  and  artillery  alone  appeared 
to  have  sustained  little  or  no  loss;  and  were  evidently 
prepared  to  repel  an  apprehended  attack.  The  lancers 
and  hussars  had  taken  open  order,  at  the  further  end  of 
the  small  plain,  and  were  standing  at  their  horses'  heads, 
waiting  for  the  order  to  mount ;  and  a  slow-match,  which 
was  burning  behind  each  light  field-piece,  showed  that  the 
ajtUlcry  was  also   in  readiness  to  act  al 


to  La  Guayra.     The  fonner  joined  Sepulveda;  and 
pressed  his  joy  at  findhig  that  he  had  escriped  the  fate, 
which  had  beiallen  so   many  thousands  ot   their 


Bliranda  was  busily  engaged  dictating  despatches  to 
two  or  three  officers,  who  sat  on  the  ground  doing  the 
duty  of  secretaries ;  and  he  delivered  them,  as  they  were 
written  and  signed,  to  orderly  dragoons,  who  were 
waiting  to  convey  them  to  different  garrison  towns 
throughout  the  republic.  Colonel  Bolivar,  as  field-officer 
of  the  day,  was  receiving  reports  from  the  respective  regi- 
ments formed  around,  and  ordering  pickets  to  be  station- 
ed at  such  points  of  the  outskirts,  as  he  considered  most 
necessary  to  be  guarded.  At  a  little  distance,  groups  of 
citizens,  who  were  all  more  or  less  implicated  in  the 
declaration  of  independence,  and  had  therefore  very  suffi- 
cient motives  for  dreading  a  countcr-rovolntion,  listened 
with  consternation  to  the  shouts  of  the  riotous  muHitude 
in  the  city  ;  and  whispered  to  each  other  with  looks  ol'the 
deepest  dejection,  as  they  turned  their  eyes  on  the  sadly 
diminished  array  of  the  patriot  army. 

Sepulveda's  appearance  was  scarcely  noticed,  except  by 
a  silent  grasp  of  the  hand,  as  he  passed  any  of  his  intimate 
friends ;  so  fully  occupied  was  every  one  with  the  pre- 
paration necessary  to  be  made  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
to  crush  the  unexpected  insurrection,  or  at  least  to  hold 
out  in  the  Egido,  until  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from 
other  parts  of  the  confederate  provinces.  Among  those 
who  surrounded  Miranda,  were  Lorenzo  Tovar,  and  his 
Indian  Iriend  Pichiloncoy,  waiting  for  passports  to  return 


"  By  the  way,"  said  he,  "  what  think  you  now  of  my 
eonipa^rc's  warning  last  night?     'X'he  Chinganera, 
was  right ;  and  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  tlier 
something  after  all,  in  their  pretensions  to  witchcraft, 
more  than  is  usually  supposed.     But  tell  me,  camarada, 
how   you  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  ?    :" 
nothing  of  you  in  the  Plaza,  when  the  mob  rose  at  tlie 
ui.--lig^tiori  of  those  rascally  monigotes,  and  drove  us 
lore  lliein  with  sticks  and  stones.     And  yet  I  well 
member  you  was  close  to  me,  when  we  dismounted  at 
the  cathedral  door,  just  before  mass." 

Sepulveda  briefly  informed  him,  that  he  had  been 
duced  by  curiosity  to  attend  mass  at  the  chapel  of  the 
Monjas  Clar.TS,  where  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  save 
the  life  of , the  novice,  whom  they  had  seen  the  night  be- 
fore on  tlie  Alameda.  He  also  accounted  for  his  farther 
delay,  by  mentioning  his  having  eo:iveyed  her  to  his 
mother's  house. 

'•  You  are  a.  lucky  fellow,  friend  Carlos  !"  said  Tovar ; 
"  I  never  in  my  life  had  an  opportunity  of  signalising  my 
knight-errantry,  although  1  seldom  miss  an  Alameda,  or 
a  bull  fight,  if  there  happens  to  be  one  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  my  quarters;  whereas  you  cannot  attend  mass  at 
an  obscure  convent  chapel,  without  encountering  an  ad- 
venture. 1  sincerely  hope,  for  your  sake,  that  Don  Bel- 
Iran  may  expiate  his  treason,  on  the  old  Spanish  gibbet 
in  the  Recoveco,  as  soon  as  Caraccas  is  a  little  more  quiet; 
unless,  indeed,  the  earthquake  has  already  cheated  the 
hangman  of  his  fee,  as  is  most  probable.  You  will  then 
have  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour ;  as,  of  course,  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  father  is  the  only  obstacle,  according 
to  the  established  rule  in  every  romance  of  real  or  ima- 
ginary life." 

iVIlow  me  to  hope  my  fiiture  father-in-law, — since 
will  have  it  so, — may  meet  with  better  fortune, 
nwhile,  tell  me  what  Miranda  has  determined  on ; 
and  whether  he  designs  to  let  those  Godo  fi-iars  and  their 
turbulent  followers  keep  possession  of  the  capital.  The 
consequences  will  be  serious,  should  Monteverde  receive 
intelligence  of  the  schism  in  La  Patria." 

"  No  fear  of  that,  Sepulveda  ; — Miranda  has  despatched 
uriers  to  Valencia,  Victoria,  and  Barquizinieto,  to  order 
up  troops  to  liis  assistance ;   and  Zaraza  has  galloped  ofi 
to  collect  his  Guerilleros  from  the  valleys  of  Aragoa, 
The  old  general  vows  that  on  his  return  he  will  not  leave 
single  friar  to  preach  sedition  in  the  country;  and  Bolivar 
complains  bitterly  of  our  not  joining  him  to  cut  do' 
gotes,  who  were  haranguing  the  mob  to  day 
Plaza.     He  insists  on  it,  that  Venezuela  must  be  eleaied 
of  crowns  and  hoods  before  we  can  expect  any  thing  lik( 
tranquilhty  among  us." 

Here  Tovar  was  eaUed  forward  to  receive  his  passport 
d  Miranda  observing  Sepulveda  in  conversation  will 
n,  directed  Don  Carlos  to  set  off  immediately  for  La 
Guayra,  and  to  bring  him  back  a  particular  statement 
the  military  governor,  of  the  condition  in  which 
the'port  and  garrison  were,  in  the  event  of  its  being  ne- 
cessary to   retire   thither   from    the  capital.     The  two 
friends  lost  not  a  moment  in  taking  the  road  to  the  coast, 
soon  passed  the  suburbs  at  a  rapid  pace,  attended  by 
the  Cazique  Pichiloncoy ;  who  gazed  in  silence,  and  with 
lal  air  of  melancholy  gravity,  on  the  groups  of 
and   children   seated   by    the   road   side.     The 
mothers  were  viewing  with  sorrowful  resignation  their 
ned  cottages  ;  while  their  children,  unconscious  of  the 
cut  of  their  loss,  were  playing  about  over  the  fallen 
walls,  evidently  pleased  at  the  novelty  of  their  situation, 
and  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  sleeping  and  living  under 
the  fruit-trees  in  their  gardens. 

After  several  hours  riding  at  so  rapid  a  rate,  as  to  ren- 
der conversation  almost  impossible,  they  reached  the 
mountain  pass  halfway  between  Caraccas  and  La  Guayra. 
As  their  horses  were  fiitigued,  and  had  been  without  food 
ill  the  day,  the  travellers  agreed  to  rest  for  awhile  at  the 
Pambo,  or  public  caravanserai,  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  This  had  been  converted  of  late  years  into 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 


oilier  offices,  had  fallen  partly  within,  partly  outside  the 
walls.  The  corral,  or  cattle  pen,  had  been  broken  down 
by  a  drove  of  bullocks  which  were  confined  there,  and 
had  been  so  terrified  by  the  earthquake,  as  to  break  their 
way  through  the  enclosure ;  and  the  goats  belonging  to 
llie  farm  had  established  themselves  on  the  ruins  of  the 
buildings,  where  they  were  feasting  on  the  palm-leaf 
thalch. 

The  owner  of  the  mountain  inn,  a  corpulent  elderly 
mulatto,  was  seited  on  a  heap  of  pack-saddles,  smoking 
his  churumbela,  and  gazing  indolently  on  the  setting  sun, 
which  was  sinking  into  a  dense  bank  of  livid  clouds; — an 
unusual  and  portentous  spectacle,  at  this  lime  of  year,  in 
a  clima  te  where  the  weather  changes  only  at  each  equinox. 
The  peons  of  the  inn  were  enjoying  the  supreme  bliss  oC 
idleness,  in  imitation  of  their  master.  Some  were 
lounging  on  skins,  comfortably  wrapped  up  in  their 
ponchos ;  and  otlicrs  had  assembled  round  a  game  of 
paio  y  pinto  with  dice,  in  which  the  by-standers  appa. 
rently  toook  at  least  as  much,  if  not  more,  noisy  interest 
than  those  who  were  playing. 

"  ^Vhy !  mine  host,"  cried  Tovar,  "  you  take  things 
coolly.  Some  maiz,  and  grass  for  our  liorses,  and  that 
quickly,  for  we  are  in  haste." 

I  have  none  '."  drawled  out  the  imperturbable  liost,  and 
applied  himself  again  to  his  pipe. 

'  Barley,  then ; — or  chopped  straw,  if  you  have  nothing 
better." 

'  None   of   those  either,"   groaned   the   lazy    moun- 


What  hast  thou  then  i 
ginning  to  lose  patience,  a 


I  thine  inn  ?"  cried  Tovar,  be- 
the  indolent  host  persisted  in 


Nothing  1"  was  the  comprehensive  answer. 
Rascal  1"  exclaimed  Tovar,  half  drawing  his  sabre, 
ivill  teach  thee  to  trifle  with  officers  on  government 
duty  !"  and  was  proceeding  to  put  his  threat  in  execution, 
by  beating  him  soundly  with  the  fiat,  when  his  hand  was 
held  by  the  Indian,  who  interposed  with — "  Stop  a  little, 
fiiend  !  I  know  maestro  Bautista  Nunez  will  oblige  mo, 
for  old  acquaintance  sake.  Dost  thou  remember  me, 
'lior  Bautista  ?  Or  must  I  pay  thee  a  visit  some  winter 
night  at  the  head  of  my  Cachiris,  to  refresh  thy  recollec- 
tion? This  is  a  lonely  mountain  pass  fbr  an  inn,  friend ! 
Remember  that  the  lamho,  which  once  stood  here,  was 
the  work  of  my  tribe." 

"  What !  art  thou  Uicre,  Cazique  Pichiloncoy?  Why 
didst  thou  not  speak  at  first,  man  ?  Here,  Pancho ! 
Pepe  I  Tadeo !  ye  lazy  knaves ; — take  the  horses  from 
these  eavalleros ;  and  reach  me  a  crow-bar ;  I  must  break 
tlirough  the  back  wall  of  the  stable,  to  get  straw  and 
barley.  Do  thou,  Perruchn,  kill  a  kid,  and  bruise  some 
inaiz,  for  bread.  There  is  plenty  of  chielia  in  the  house, 
if  the  earthquake  have  not  broken  the  jars." 

So  saying,  the  host  bustled  about  with  more  alacrity 
than  his  corpulence  appeared  to  promise  :  and  the  name 
of  Pichiloncoy  produced  a  similar  effect  on  the  peons. 
They  started  to  their  iaat^  girt  their  ponchos  round  tlieir 
waists,  and  stumbled  over  each  other  in  their  eagerness 
to  receive  the  horses.  While  preparations  were  making 
for  the  travellers'  meal,  Carlos,  Lorenzo,  and  their  Indian 
companion,  lighted  their  cigars,  and  strolled  to  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  which  commanded  a  most  extensive  and 
varied  prospect.  Behind  them  they  had  lefl  the  valley  of 
Caraccas,  thickly  spread  with  cane  and  cacao  plantations, 
which  were  darkenning  in  the  shades  of  evening;  while 
on  the  horizon  to  the  north  was  seen  the  Carribean  sea, 
gilded  with  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

As  they  sat  here,  enjoying  the  cool  evening  breeze, 
Tovar  laughingly  complimented  his  Indian  friend  on  his 
address   in    managing    the   innkeeper,   who  was   well 
known  on  that  road,  as  a  more  intractable  brute  than  any 
;  mules;  — in  short,  a  genuine  zambo; — and  en- 
quired how  he  had  contrived  to  acquire  such  influence 
over  him.     The  Cazique  replied,  that  the  story  contained 
thing  very  new  or  interesting;  but  that  if  they  desired 
hear  it,  he  would  relate  it  while  their  host  was  pre- 
ring  supper. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


On  riding  i 


uld: 


the  inn-yard,  the  tra' 

,  that  the  ravages  of  the  carlliquakc  ha 

been  confined  to  the  capital.     The  mud  walls  of  tli 

posada  were  cracked  in  several  places  from  top  to  botton 

Ithough  too  low  and  solid  to  be  overthrown  ;  and  the  roof 

of  the  dwelling-house,  as  well  as  that  of  the  stables  and 


THE  CAZIQUE'S  TALE. 
The  tambo  of  Aynepan  was  founded  on  this  mountain 
by  my  ancestors,  many  ages  befof-e  the  white  men  intro- 
duced their  inhospitable  inventions  of  inns  and  taverns, 
where  the  rich  alone  can  find  food  or  sheUer.     The  tribe 
of  Cachiris,  as  being  tlie  most  noble,  had  from  time  im- 
emorial  the  charge  of  all  public  resting  places  in   the 
district  of  Coquibacoa,  now  called  Venezuela.     Twice 
cry  year,  immediately  before  and  after  the  season  of 
ins,  the  tribe  used  to  assemble  and  hold  a  feast  in  each 
of  the  tambos  by  turns.     At  such  times  they  used  to  re- 
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pair  the  tliatch  and  walls,  make  earlhein  ollas  and  water 
pitchers,  and  provide  dried  dcef's  flesh  and  fuel  for  the 
use  of  travellers. 

"  I  can  well  remember  the  last  of  tliese  merry  meetings 
held  on  this  hill ;  altliough  I  was  then  but  a  boy.  My 
grandsire  Pichimandura  assembled  nearly  a  thousand  of 
his  tribe;  whereas  I  could  now  scarcely  muster  two 
hundred  fighting  Cachiris,  between  the  sea  and  the  Cor- 
dillera.  But  he  was  well  aware  that  it  was  destined  to 
be  the  last  feast  of  the  kind,  and  he  resolved  that  it  should 
be  the  mo«t  famous  that  had  been  seen  in  the  country. 
Cattle  were  by  no  means  so  numerous  in  Coquibacoa  at 
that  time  as  they  are  now  ;  nevertheless  he  bought  forty 
bullocks  in  the  plains  below  Ortiz,  and  killed  them  him- 
self for  the  tribe  on  this  very  spot  of  ground.  Antelopes 
and  vicuiias,  on  the  contrary,  were  far  more  abundant 
then ;  and  we  had  fifty  or  more  of  tliem  roasted  wliole 
that  day. 

"  As  my  grandsire  had  foreseen,  the  Governor  of 
Caraccas  sent  an  alcalde  up  to  our  tambo,  escorted  by  a 
strong  party  of  cavalry,  to  warn  the  tribe  against  any 
future  assernblies  on  this  mountain ;  for  a  posada  was  to 
be  built  where  our  tambo  then  stood.  When  the  alcalde 
liad  read  the  proclamation,  Pichimandura  explained  it  to 
his  people  ;  for  few  of  us,  in  those  days,  would  stoop  to 
learn  a  foreign  language.  The  Cachiris  rose  up  as  one 
man,  and  declared  that  they  would  never  suffer  their  tambo 
to  be  injured,  threatening  to  destroy  any  building  what- 
ever, which  the  white  men  should  venture  to  erect  there ; 
but  my  grandsire  commanded  silence,  and  obliged  my 
fatlier  first,  and  afler  him  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  to  swear 
by  his  head,  that  they  would  offer  no  resistance  to  the 
decree  of  the  Spanish  Government. 

"The  tambo  was  accordingly  pulled  down,  and  the 
posada  was  erected  in  its  place,  and  put  up  for  sale  1o  the 
highest  bidder  at  Caraccas.  A  Gallego,  by  name  Diego 
Alarcon,  was  the  first  occupier  of  the  inn ;  and,  although 
our  tribe  looked  on  him  at  first  with  evil  eye,  he  behaved 
for  some  years  in  so  friendly  a  manner,  that  we  could  find 
no  pretence  for  resenting  his  intrusion.  Bautista  Nuiiez, 
the  zarabo  who  now  keeps  the  inn,  was  at  that  time  a  lad 
employed  as  mozo  de  mulas  to  the  posada;  and  well  re- 
members that  his  master  used  every  year  to  feast  the 
Cazique,  and  several  elders  of  the  tribe,  on  the  days  which 
were  previously  set  apart  for  repairing  the  tambo. 
Alarcon,  moreover,  then  never  refused  shelter  and  refresli- 
ment  to  any  of  our  nation,  who  happened  to  be  benight- 
ed on  the  mountain.  But  as  his  wealth  increased,  his 
avarice  incited  him  to  close  his  doors  against  his  Indian 
friends.  He  first  discontinued  the  annual  feasts,  which 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving;  and  came  by  degrees 
to  refuse  even  food  and  shelter  to  travellers,  unless  they 
were  such  as  could  pay  for  his  hospitality. 

"Our  warriors  again  proposed  to  destroy  the  posada; 
but  my  grandsire  constantly  opposed  their  design,  and 
exhorted  them  rather  to  despise  such  ungenerous  conduct, 
than  to  punish  it.     As  for  himself,  he  would  never  stop  to 
rest  here,  when  obliged  to  pass  this  mountain  ona  journey ; 
but  invariably  passed  on   to  the    low  country,   lest  he 
might  appear  to  solicit  assistance  from  the  churlish  host. 
One  rainy  season,  however,  when  he  was  become  feeble 
and  decrepid  through  extreme  age,  he  was  on  his  way 
from  the  sea-coast  to  the  valleys,  with  no  attendant  but 
myself,  then  a  youth  of  seventeen,  to  carry  his  grass  ham- 
mock, and  his  alforjas  with  provisions.     He  was  suddenly 
taken  ill,  j  ust  as  we  had  reached  this  pass  of  the  mountain ; 
it  rained  heavily  at  the  time ;  and,  as  the  old   man  had 
been  for  some  months  ailing,  I  strove  to  persuade  hi 
seek  shelter  at  the  posada ;  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it. 
I  wrapped  him  in  his  ponelio  and  mine,  and  having  laid 
him  under  the  shelter  of  that  shelving  rock,  I  sat  down 
close  to  him,  waiting  anxiously  for  day  light,  and  the  ar. 
rival  of  some  of  our  tribe  who  were  on  the  road,  that  they 
might  assist  me  to  carry  him  to  the  nearest  friendly  hut 
"  The  wind  blew  keenly  from  the  north ;  and  a  thunder- 
storm burst  witli  all  its  wintry  violence  on  the  mountain 
As  I  held  the  aged  cazique  in   my  arms,  I  could  dis- 
tinguish  his  countenance  at  intervals  by  the  blue  flashes 
of  lightning ;  and  saw  the  cold  damps  of  death  gatlier 
on  his  brow.     I  thought  it  too  hard  for  him  to  die 
sheltered,  Uke   a  houseless  dog,  witli  the  ruins  of 
tambo  of  his  ancestors  so  near;  and  regardless  of  his 
junctions,  I  laid  him  softly  down,  and  flew  to  the  posada, 
where  I  knocked  loud  and  long,  until  the  Gallego 
and  inquired,  who  was  there  at  that  late  hour.    I  answered, 
that  the  Cazique  Pichimandiu'a  wason  the  mountain, 
demanded  shelter  from  the  storm  ;  for  I  could  not  b 
myself  to  beg  his  life,  as  it  were,  from  a  Spaniard,  by  dc- 
Bcribing   tiie  extremity  he  was  in.     Alarcon  scornfully 
ordered  mo  to  begone  ;  saying,  that  lie  Itept  no  lodging; 
for  wandering  Indians.     If  tlic  life  of  my  whole  tribe 


lad  depended  on  it,  I  could  not  have  again  pleaded  for 
admission ;  so  I  turned  my  back  on  the  posada,  and 
ied  to  the  rock  where  I  had  loft  my  grandsire.  The 
nan  lay  so  still,  that  I  at  first  believed  he  slept ;  but 
when  1  took  his  hand,  I  felt  it  was  too  deadly  cold  for 
that  of  a  living  being.  It  dropped  heavily  from  me ;  and 
'  knew  that  Pichimandura  was  no  more. 

"  My  father  was  then  in  the  forest  of  Curunaquel,  with 
e  rest  of  his   family ;  and  I  determined  to  carry  my 
grandsire  thither  without  delay.     Although  he  had  for- 
merly been  accounted  the  tallest  and  stoutest  warrior  of 
his  tribe,  he  was  shrunk  by  old  age  and  disease  to  a  skele- 
tliat,  when  1   had  carefully  shrouded  him  in  his 
cloak,  I  raised  him  with  ease  on  my  shoulders,  and  set 
my  journey  to  the  forest.     Caraccas  was  not  so 
extensive  a  city  in  those  days  as  it  now  is.     I  passed  round 
til  ease  before  day-break,  and  lay  hid  in  a  ravine,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  suburbs,  lest  any  one  might  meet  me 
the  road,  and  see  the   cazique  of  the  Cachiris  carried 
to  the    grave,  without  a  bier   or    attendance.     When   I 
reached  my  father's  hut,  on  the  following  night,  I  enter- 
silence,  and  laid  tlie  corpse  on  my  father's  bed. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost;   I  therefore  returned  im- 
mediately, in   search  of  as  many  Cachiris  as  I   could 
collect  at  so  short  a  warning ;  and  when  I  appeared  at 
day-hreak,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  warriors,  we  found 
grave  already  dug  beneath  the  roof  which  had  so  often 
heltered  the  cazique  when  living,  and  was  now  to  be 
lis  temporary  abode  after  death. 

"  When  he  was  laid  in  the  earth,  I  hastened  to  console 
my  father,  and  the  warriors  who  were  present,  by  the 
prospect  of  vengeance,  which  my  relation  of  Alareon's 
conduct  to  the  old  Cazique  suggested  ;  and  we  immediate- 
ly, set  off,  with  the  clay  of  the  grave  on  our  foreheads, 
the  posada  which  had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  our  tambo. 
Notwithstanding  my  precautions  to  avoid  observation,  I 
had  been  seen  the  preceding  niglit  on  the  road,  with  my 
grandsire's  corpse  on  my  shoulders.  The  Gallego  had 
been  informed  of  the  circumstance ;  and  his  conscience 
warned  him  to  expect  a  fearful  retribution  at  the  hands  of 
the  tribe.  He  had  therefore  solicited  and  obtained  the 
assistance  of  soldiers  from  the  garrison  at  Caraccas,  and 
;aled  them  in  the  outhouses  ;  so  tliat  when  my 
father,  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  commenced  an  attack 
in  the  posada,  a  volley  of  musketry  stretched  him  and 
everal  others  mortally  wounded  on  the  ground.  My  fa 
ther  exclaimed,  with  his  last  breath,  "Firmes,  Cachiris 
inge  your  cazique !" 

Some  of  us   had  fortunately  brought  with    us  oui 

bows  and  arrows.     We  surrounded  the  posada,  sheltering 

ourselves  as  we  best  could  behind  rocks  and  walls,  from 

the  deadly  aim  of  the  soldiers,  which  we  had  no  means 

of  returning ;  and  wrapping  pieces  of  lighted  yezca  round 

the  points  of  our  arrows,  we  shot  them  into  the  palm-leaf 

thatch.     The  mountain  breeze  soon  fanned  the   yezca 

alehes  into  a  blaze  :   and,  as  the  inmates  of  the  house 

attempted  to  escape,  we   brought  them  down  with 

unerring  reeds,  and  knocked  them  on  the  head  with  our 

clubs.     They  died,  to  a  man,  except  the  zanibo  youth 

He,  though  severely  scorched,  escaped  through  the  circle 

■  irs,  to  the  spot  where  I   knelt  examining  my 

father's  wounds ;  and  clasping  my  knees,  iuiplored  mercy 

my  father's  name. 

'  I  spared  his  life,  and  saved  him  from  the  unsatisfied 
vengeance  of  the  tribe,  by  adopting  him  as  a  brother  on 
the  spot.  He  lived  in  ray  family  some  years;  and,  as  nc 
one  ventured  to  occupy  the  tambo  after  our  signal  ven- 
geance on  the  Gallego  and  his  household,  I  advised  Bau- 
tista Nunez  to  offer  himself  to  government  as  ventero.  I 
lent  him  a  sufficient  sum,  from  the  treasure  of  the  tribe, 
which  was  now  at  my  disposal  as  cazique,  to  set  him  up 
in  the  inn  ;  and,  although  surly  and  disobliging  to  others, 
he  has  never  been  known  to  turn  an  Indian  from  his 
door." 

As  Pichiloncoy  concluded  his  tale,  the  ventero  appeared 
with  several  of  his  peons,  bearing  joints  of  roast  kid  on 
wooden  spits,  which  they  planted  upright  in  the  turf,  be- 
fore  the  travellers.  Then  laying  an  undressed  deer-skin 
on  the  ground,  they  covered  it  with  roasted  plantains  and 
aracacha  roots,  together  with  arepas  of  yellow  maiz. 
Bautista  himself  brought  a  capacious  calabash  full  of  fer- 
mented cane  juice,  with  three  neatly  carved  cocoa-nut 
goblets;  and  retired  with  his  peons,  leaving  his  guests  to 
enjoy  themselves  undisturbed. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  DUNGEO.N — THE  CONFESSOR THE  ESCAPE. 

The  jailer  had  been  mindful  of 
Beltran,  and  had  removed  lii 
wdi  (vault)  to  a  comparatively  comfortable  cell,  which 


was,  however,  by  no  means  so  well  ventilated  as  Maestro 
Rodil  had  boasted.  The  only  aperture  by  which  air 
was  admitted,  was  a  small  window  about  a  foot  square, 
situated  so  far  from  the  ground,  that  a  prisoner  from 
witliin  could  see  nothing  whatever  outside  it,  except  the 
deep  blue  tropical  skies,  and  the  palm  trees  in  the  ad- 
joining Dominican  convent  garden.  It  was,  moreover, 
almost  totally  closed  hy  the  massive  iron  grating,  which 
secured  it,  apparently,  against  all  possibility  of  being 
forced. 

Contrary  to  the  jailer's  expectation, — if  not  hope, — no 
order  had  as  yet  arrived  for  the  prisoner  to  be  fettered. 
Penuela  continued  to  pace  his  narrow  cell  in  melancholy 
meditation,  on  the  sentence  which  he  dreaded  but  saw 
no  means  of  averting.  One  while,  he  muttered  impreca- 
tions  on  the  carelessness  of  his  Indian  messenger,  in 
falling  into  the  Cachiris'  ambush  ;  and  the  next  moment 
he  listened,  in  breathless  and  torturing  anxiety,  to  the 
frequent  grating  of  dungeon  doors  ;  while  fancy  antici- 
pated the  arrival  of  the  Juez  Fiscal,  who  was  to  read  the 
sentence  of  the  court-martial. 

The  merry  ringing  of  the  church  bells  reached  his 
prison  ;  but  were  far  from  dispelling  the  gloom  that  op- 
pressed his  spirits.  He  reflected  how  little  sympathy 
the  busy  world  without  had  with  him ;  and  shuddered  at 
the  idea,  that  even  so  would  they  ring,  when  the  sentence 
of  the  court  had  been  executed  on  him  in  its  fullest 
rigour.  This,  however,  he  [could  scarcely  as  yet  bring 
himself  seriously  to  contemplate.  Immediately  afler  the 
bells  had  commenced  tolhng  for  mass,  he  heard  the  sound 
of  heavy  footsteps  approaching  his  cell ;  and  he  felt  him- 
self turn  pale,  as  the  key  slowly  turned  in  tlic  rusted 
lock.  He  again  breathed  more  freely,  on  perceiving  that 
the  visiter,  whom  the  jailer  ushered  in,  was  not  the  thin, 
ascetic  Fiscal,  but  the  portly  dominican.  Fray  Nicolas, 
whom  he  had  long  known  intimately,  and  who  was  uni- 
versally welcome  throughout  Caraccas ; — except,  indeed, 
when  he  came  in  his  present  capacity  of  confessor  to  the 
jail. 

"Ave  Maria,  son  Beltran!"  he  exclaimed,  "  can  this 
be  you  ?     I  had  no  idea,  when  niiio  Rodil  came  for  me 
to  the  convent  this  morning,  that  so  dear  a  friend  as  you 
could  be  in  want  of  spiritual  consolation  ;  otherwise  I 
would  have   made  more  haste.     But  come,  my  son  I  be 
not  cast  down.     You  know  the  old  refran  says, 
"  A  todos  la  muertc 
Lcs  viene  de  suerte  I" 
and  you  should  therefore  take  every  reverse  of  fortune 
philosophically,  as  you  see  me  do.     I  have  parted,  in  this 


very  cell,  with  i 


.  dear  friend,  who  has  been  led  < 


pursuance  of  his  sentence;  but  I  thank  my  patron, 
Santo  Domingo,  that  I  have  never  lost  sight  of  my  equa- 
nimity, on  any  such  trying  occasion.     My  motto  is 


ido 


A  qualquier  cstado ;" 
and  let  it  also  be  'yours,  my  son.     You  know  not  what 
consolation  it  will  afford  you  on  any  unforeseen  emer- 
gency." 

As  worthy  Fray  Nicolas  was  proceeding  in  this  strain 
of  well  meant  consolation,  and  was  more  particularly  in- 
sisting on  the  absolute  necessity  of  being  at  all  times  re- 
signed, and  prepared  for  the  worst;  the  hollow  roaring  of 
the  earthquake,  speedily  followed  by  a  concussion  which 
shook  the  prison  to  its  foundation,  interrupted  the  self- 
complacency  of  his  harangue.  He  tottered  to  the  door, 
as  fast  as  his  agitation  and  the  vibratory  motion  of  the 
earth  would  permit ;  and,  finding  that  the  jailer  had 
double  locked  the  cell,  on  leaving  him  to  his  t^tc  a  tfte 
with  the  prisoner,  he  made  the  most  violent  efforts  to 
burst  his  way.  Finding  that  it  was  in  vain,  he  strained 
his  voice,  in  unison  with  Don  Beltraft,  to  make  himself 
heard  by  the  jailer  and  ejaculated  many  an  oath. 

Rodil,  however,  was  far  enough  out  of  hearing.  He 
had  fled  precipitately  into  the  Plaza  at  the  first  alarm, 
and,  with  the  usual  recklessness  of  a  jailor,  had  left  his 
unhappy  prisoners  to  their  fate.  The  solid  masonry  of 
the  carcel  resisted  for  some  moments  the  violence  of  tiie 
earthquake ;  but  by  degrees,  the  walls  began  to  give 
away  in  various  parts,  cither  falling  in  on  the  helpless 
inmates  of  the  cells,  or  outwards  into  the  courts  of  the 
prison.  As  the  repeated  crashes  were  heard  by  Fray 
Nicolas,  who  had  thrown  himself  on  the  dungeon  floor, 
exhausted  by  his  previous  exertions,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Curses  on  that  monster  of  iniquit}^  who  has  left  me 
here  to  perish  !  and  a  thousand  on  my  own  folly,  in 
trusting  myself  within  the  walls  of  a  prison  on  any  ac- 
count whatever  !  A  silver  candlestick, — two  candle- 
sticks of  solid  silver  do  I  vow  to  S&'to  Domingo  1  let  me 
but  escape  in  safety  from  this  extremity  of  danger." 
Don  Beltran,  meanwhile,  was  hy  no  means  free  from 
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serious  apprehensions ;  for  callous  indeed  must  b( 
heart,  wliieh  sinks  not  at  the  appalling  scene  displayed 
by  an  earthquake  such  as  this.  Yet  the  agony  of  his 
previous  state  of  suspense,  wliile  in  momentary  expecta- 
tion of  the  arrival  of  his  sentence,  was  so  intolerable 
that  any  change  of  circumstances  was  welcomed  as  a 
reprieve.  Even  this  awful  convulsion  of  nature  was,  tc 
him,  far  preferable  to  the  stillness  of  his  solitary  cell, 
with  the  attendant  horrors  of  reflection  on  approaching 
death,  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  A  ray  of 
doubtful  hope  gleamed  through  his  mind,  on  hearing  the 
fall  of  the  adjoining  walls;  and  it  brightened  into  exul' 
ation,  as  he  saw  the  aich  of  the  dungeon  window  gi- 
way  and  fall  outwards,  together  with  the  iron  grating 
which  had  been  interposed  between  him  and  liberty. 
Without  a  moment's  delay,  he  dragged  the  heavy  table 
from  the  centre  of  the  cell,  where  it  stood,  to  the  wall 
beneath  the  window  ;  springing  hastily  on  it,  he  forced 
himself  tlirough  the  opening,  regardless  of  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  being  crushed,  in  his  passage,  by  falling 
stones  and  rubbish.  Fray  Nicolas  eagerly  called  o:  '  ' 
former  penitciUe  to  assist  him  in  making  his  esc 
but  Don  Beltran  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  confessor' 
treaties.  Letting  himself  drop  into  the  inner  court  of 
the  prison,  he  passed  unchallenged  through  the  gateway 
which  Rodil  had  omitted  to  secure,  and  mingled  witi 
the  crowd  in  the  Plaza. 

Far  different  were  Peiiuela's  feelings,  at  that  moment, 
from  those  of  the  affrighted  multitude.  He  scarcely 
heard  their  piercing  cries  of  "  Miserieordia !"  he  sc 
ly  noticed  the  ruined  buildings,  which  were  even  then 
falling  around  him.  His  thoughts  were  occupied  by  his 
miraculous  preservation  from  an  ignominious  death,  by 
the  very  means  which  had  made  so  many  widows  and 
orphans  in  the  same  moment  of  time.  He  could  scarcely 
believe  that  his  escape  was  any  thing  but  a  dream,  until 
he  unexpectedly  found  himself  close  to  Miranda,  : 
lately  his  judge  ;  but  who  now,  awe-struck  by  the  cal 
mjtous  event,  which  had  converted  the  anniversary  of 
triumph  into  a  day  of  mourning,  either  saw  him  not,  or 
wasted  not  a  thought  on  him  as  he  passed.  Don  Beltran 
was  aroused,  by  this  rencontre,  to  a  sense  of  the  neees. 
sily  tor  his  immediate  concealment,  and  flight  from 
Caraccas,  nay  even  from  Venezuela,  if  it  were  practica- 
ble. He  therefore  hurried,  through  the  most  unfrequented 
streets,  towards  the  Calle  de  los  Capuchinos,  with  the 
intention  of  securing  as  much  gold  and  ot'rtcr  valuables 
as  he  could  conveniently  carry  away  ;  and  then,  of  mak. 
ing  his  escape  from  some  of  the  small  ports  on  the  coast 
to  the  Havana,  or  any  West  Indian  island  to  which  he 
could  most  readily  obtain  a  passage. 

^Vhcn  he  reached  his  house,  he  stood  for  some  mo- 
ments as  it  were  panic-struck,  and  scarcely  capable  of 
recognising  it,  .so  completely  was  it  reduced  to  ruins 
Although  he  might  have  been  prc])ared  for  such  a  sight 
by  the  universal  destruction  he  had  witnessed  elsewhere. 
It  had  made  scarce  any  impression  on  his  mind,  oecu- 
pied  as  it  was  with  exultation  for  his  escape.  As  he 
made  his  way  with  difficulty  through  the  corridors,  to- 
wards a  subterranean  apartment  in  which  he  kept  his 
iron  chest,  he  was  surprised  to  see  his  son  Joaquin's 
horse  standing  saddled  in  the  inner  court;  and  a  stout 
carriage  mule,  with  a  baggage  saddle,  tied  to  one  of  the 
orange  trees.  He  listened,  in  expectation  of  hearing 
voices,  supposing  that  the  Rotozos  had  already  found 
their  way  hither  in  search  of  plunder.  Hearing  nothing, 
however,  he  was  proceeding  to  disinter  his  concealed 
treasure ;  when  he  distinguished  the  heavy  blows  of  a 
hammer,  echoing  along  the  deserted  corridors.  He  ad- 
vanced to  the  entrance  of  the  vaulted  closet,  and  looking 
in,  saw  his  son  Joaquin  busily  employed  in  the  endea- 
vour to  burst  open  the  lid  of  the  iron  chest. 

Young  Peiiucla  started  on  seeing  his  father  ;  but  im- 
mediately exidained  to  him  that,  supposing  him  to  be 
BtiU  m  the  prison,  he  had  thought  it  expedient  to  remove 
the  properly  as  soon  as  possible  to  a  place  of  security. 
This,  he  observed,  was  doubly  necessary,  both  as  a  pre- 
caution against  robbers,  and  against  confiscation  by 
order  of  the  Junta,  which  there  was  sufficient  reason  to 
apprcliend.  Don  Beltran  commended  his  prudence,  but 
intimated  his  desire  that  the  chest  itself  should  be  con- 
veyed to  a  solitary  ravine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city ;  and  disclosed  his  design  of  escaping  from  the 
mainland  as  soon  as  possible.  He  therefore  sought  out 
his  most  important  papers,  and  a  casket  of  valuable 
jewels,  which  were  concealed  in  a  private  recess  in  the 
vault.  Having  secured  them  in  the  chest,  be  placed  it 
on  the  mule  with  his  son's  assistance,  and  lashed  it 
tightly  to  the  pack-saddle  with  a  halter  that  lay  near  ; 
covering  it  carefully  from  the  curiftsity  of  passengers, 
with  a  covering  of  tanned  hide.     The  staircase,  leadino- 
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to  the  rooms  above,  had  fallen  in  ;  but  Don  Beltran  con 
trived  to  reach  the  upper  corridor,  with  the  assistance  of 
a  bamboo  ladder,  which  he  brought  from  the  out-houses. 
Having  entered  the  bed-rooms,  he  filled  two  travelling 
trunks  with  his  own  clothes,  mingled  indiscriminately 
with  those  of  his  son  and  daughter,  and  lowered  them 
by  a  rope  into  the  court-yard.  He  then  ordered  his  soi 
to  bring  another  mule  and  horse  from  the  garden,  whi 
ther  they  had  all  escaped  on  the  falling  of  the  stable 
which,  however,  being  a  mere  bamboo  shed, had  not  in 
jurcd  them  materially.  When  he  had  loaded  tlie  second 
mule,  he  disguised  himself  in  a  peon's  poncho,  which  he 
found  in  the  corridor;  and,  mounting  his  horse,  took 
the  road  to  the  country,  leading" the  mules,  and  followed 
by  his  son. 

It  was  nearly  sunset  before  they  reached  the  retired 
quibrada,  in  which  Don  Beltran  proposed  to  conceal 
treasure  until  his  departure.  Afler  unloading  the  mules, 
and  depositing  the  iron  chest,  in  the  bushes,  he  directed 
Joaquin  to  remain  there  until  his  return.  He  then  rode 
to  Caraccas  in  quest  of  provisions  for  their  journey  ;  a 
well  as  to  make  enquiiies  concerning  tlie  fate  of  hi 
daughter. 

He  was  determined  to  make  her  a  companion  of  his 
flight,  provided  she  had  not  yet  taken  the  veil ;  and  tli 
he  believed  by  no  means  improbable,  considering  the 
time  at  which  the  earthquake  occurred;  for  it  must,  ir 
all  likelihood,  have  interrupted  the  ceremony  of  initia. 
tion.  For  this  purpose,  he  rode,  directly  on  reaching 
Caraccas,  to  the  house  of  Dona  Gertrudes ;  who,  he  con- 
cluded, would  be  more  capable  than  any  other  person  ol 
giving  him  the  required  information. 

He  found  that  a  temporary  shed  had  been  erected 
with   the   assistance  of  the  neighbours,  in  the  garden 
among  the  fruit  trees;  and  had  been  rendered  as  com- 
fortable as  possible,  under  existing  circumstances,  by 
such  articles  of  furniture,  belonging  to  the  house,  as  had 
escaped  damage.     Don  Gabriano,  the  chaplain,  who  not 
only  considered  himself  in  peril  from  the  fanatic  folk 
ers  of  the  royalist  monks,  but  was  also  apprehensive  tl 
his  presence  might  endanger  his  sister,  had  fled  to  i 
army  in  the  Egido.  Miranda  had  formed  a  bivouac  the.^ , 
and  had  been  joined  by  the  members  of  government,  and 
all  civilians  who  were  favourably  inclined  to  the  cause  of 
La  Patria. 

Doiia  Gertrudes  and  her  protegee  ran  eagerly  out  of 
the  shed,  on  hearing  the  trampling  of  a  horse  in  the  gar- 
den,  supposing  Don  Carlos  had  returned  ;  but  they  paus- 
ed on  seeing  Penuela,  whom  they  scarcely  knew  under 
his  disguise.  He  thanked  his  kinswoman,  drily  and  for- 
mally,  for  the  care  she  had  taken  of  his  daughter ;  and 
declared  that  his  object,  in  disturbing  her  at  that  unsea- 
sonable hour,  was  to  relieve  her  of  a  burthen,  which 
must  necessarily  be  embarrassing  to  her,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country. 

"Surely,"  said  Dona  Gertrudes,  "you  will  not  sepa- 
rate us!  Whatever  may  be  your  views  for  yourself, 
your  daughter  can  be  no  where  safer  than  with  me. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  advocate  disobedience  in  a  child; 
but  at  her  age  she  requires  a  mother's  care,  and  permit 
me,  at  least  until  more  favourable  circumstances, — " 

"  It  is  impossible.  Dona  Gertrudes  !"  interrupted  Penu- 
ela ;  "  the  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  exist- 
ing government  renders  it  inexpedient  for  me  to  reside  in 
Venezuela;  and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  take  my  children 
with  me,  wherever  I  may  wander,  that  they  may  be  edu- 
cated in  the  principles  of  loy.alty,  which  could  never  be 
instilled  into  them  here.  When  my  native  land  returns 
to.  its  allegiance, — and  I  trust  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant,— I  may  again  revisit  it;  but  not  until  then.  Mean- 
while, you  must  excuse  me,  if  I  insist  on  preserving  that 
subordination  in  my  own  family,  which,  I  grieve  to  say, 
has  been  completely  subverted  throughout  Venezuela." 

Maria  del  Rosario  heard  with  sorrow,  but  with  acqui- 

ent  humility,  bis  determination  thus  arrogantly  as- 

ted ;  and  tears,  which  she  in  vain  strove  to  repress, 
flowed  fast  as  she  turned  to  embrace  Dona  Gertrudes. 
While  Peiiuela  went  in  search  of  a  pillion  for  his  daugh- 
gaye  vent  to  her  feelings  without  restraint.     Hi 


and  soon  found  herself,  for 
ely  environs  of  the  city  after 


closely  mufl 
the  first  tin 

night-fall.  Don  Beltran  spurred  forward  in  silence  ;°and 
in  a  short  time  lea  the  level  high-road,  and  crossed  the 
uneven  country  towards  the  ravine,  in  which  he  had  left 
his  son  Joaquin.  The  moon  was  rising;  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  difficult,  even  for  an  experienced  guide, 
to  have  found  the  way,  afler  leaving  the  beaten  track. 
I  he  inequalities  of  the  road  were  so  great,  that  the 
horse,  although  one  of  the  stout  active  Llanero  breed 
found  considerable  exertion  necessary,  in  scrambling  up 
the  small  eminences.  When  descending  them,  he  was 
compelled  to  slide  down  on  his  haunches,  bringing  with 
him  loose  stones  and  gravel ;  so  that  Maria  del  Rosario, 
totally  unused  as  she  was  to  travelling  in  that  manner 
was  kept  in  constant  terror  of  falling.  ' 

They  at  length  reached  a  wood  of  lofty  caoba  trees, 
beneath  which  the  wild  guava  bushes  grew  so  thicklv 
that  the  travellers  could  scarcely  keep  their  seat ;  even  *, 
by  stooping  under  the  branches,  and  occasionally  devi- 
ating from  the  narrow  cattle  track,  which  led  to  the 
mountain  stream.  To  add  to  the  novice's  terror  the 
forest,  of  which  this  wood  formed  a  part,  abounded  in 
javohes,  or  wild  hogs;  and,  as  the  horse  started  at  the 
small  droves,  which  repeatedly  crossed  the  path  in  search 
of  wild  fruit,  her  fancy  magnified  tliem  into  panthers  and 
jaguars.  The  notes  of  the  nocturnal  forest  birds,  also, 
terrified  her  with  the  harslmess  of  their  abrupt,  ill-omened 
song.  The  metallic  tones  of  tlie  dan  a,  or  bell-bird  rang 
through  the  glades  at  measured  intervals,  precisely  re- 
-mbling  in  sound  a  small  convent  bell,  tolled  for  mid- 


ter,  she  l 

kind  friend,  although  deeply  sympathising  in  her  afflie- 
'    ■    ■    '  "    '  ••     ■      ing   her 

ithout  a  murmur;  and  encouraged  her  to 


necessity 


,  reminded    her   of  tin 
father' 

hope  for  a  speedy  meeting,  under  happier  circumstances. 
She  failed  in  her  attempt  to  console  her  ;  but  succeeded 
calming  her  agitation,  and  enabUng  her,  on  her 
father's  return,  to  prepare  to  accompany  him  with  com- 
posure, and  little  apparent  reluctance. 

The  females  of  South  America  then  invariably  made 
e  of  pillions  on  a  journey  ;  and  the  custom  is  still  con- 
tinued in  many  parts  of  that  country.   Maria  del  Rosario 
therefore  mounted  in  this  manner  behind  her  father. 


night  devotion  ;  and  the  tuciiqueri,  or  eagle-owl,  screamed 
alniost  articulately  from  the  branches  of  the  congrias. 

The  sound  of  a  rivulet  was  now  distinctly  heard,  as 
they  approached  the  ravine.  The  horse  suddenly  stop- 
ped short,  snorting  as  he  appeared  to  reconnoitre  an  ab- 
rupt descent  through  the  dark  underwood,  which  Doiia 
Maria  apprehended  to  terminate  in  some  precipice.  Being 
roused  by  the  spur,  he  plunged  forward,  and  slid  down 
the  bank  of  the  quebrada,  for  so  it  proved  to  be,  crashing 
through  tlie  brush-wood  and  matted  creeping  plants  in 
his  descent.  Here  Don  Beltran  dismounted,  and  lifted 
his  daughter  from  the  pillion ;  assuring  her  that  she  had 
not  far  to  walk,  but  that  the  roughness  of  the  road  would 
render  it  unsafe  to  trust  any  longer  to  the  horse's  feet. 
Maria  del  Rosario  could  see  that  she  stood  in  the  gorge 
of  a  ravine,  through  which  a  considerable  torrent  foam- 
ed m  the  rainy  season;  but  its  place  was  now  merely 
uld  scarcely 


iipied  by  a  diminutive  ; 


struggle  through  the  rocks  and  stones,  brought  down  1 
the  annual  rains,  from  the  mountains.  Huge  fores't 
trees,  whose  roots  were  partially  undermined  by  wintry 
torrents,  stretched  their  massive  trunks  and  spreading 
branches  across  the  ravine,  almost  excluding  the  light 
of  the^  moon;  while  the  lofty  and  hollow  banks,  which 


the  trembling 


i  she  } 


wice  half  expected  to  see  banditti  sally, 
_  the  mis-shapen  rocks  that  lay  piled  on 

heaps  in  the  gloom. 

After  proceeding  for  a  short  distance  along  this  toilsome 
road,  in  uninterrupted  silence,  except  when  the  horse's 
iron-shod  hoofs  rang  through  tlie  iiollow  glen,  as  he 
stumbled  over  the  smooth  round  shingles,  they  reached  an 
abrupt  angle  in  the  narrow  channel  of  the  torrent,  where 
a  hre  was  blazing  briskly  under  a  steep  rock.  Don  Bel- 
tran, who  appeared  absorbed  in  thought,  had  omitted  to 
prepare  his  daughter  to  meet  any  one  in  this  desolate 
retreat.  It  was  therefore  with  no  small  feelings  of  sur- 
prise that  she  heard  him  say,  as  they  approached  the 
cavern,—"  Joaquin,  I  see,  has  been  preparing  a  comfort- 

ble  spot  for  our  reception.  You  have  but  seldom  met 
youj  brother,  Rosarito  !  since  first  you  entered  the  con- 
vent. It  IS  time  you  should  become  better  acquainted ; 
for  you  are  about  to  undertake  a  long  journey  together." 
The  brother  and  sister  had  indeed  been  brought  up  so 
completely  apart,  (as  is  not  unusual  in  the  country,)  that 
she  felt  even  more  embarrassed  by  this  abrupt  introduc- 
-on,  than  if  lie  had  been  a  perfect  stranger.     He  had 

ever  visited  the  convent  during  her  noviciate,  and  his 

me  had  been  passed  in  a  totally  different  circle  from 
that  in  which  she  had  moved,  during  the  last  month, 

hile  under  the  care  of  Dona  Gertrudes.  Joaquin,  on 
the  contrary,  appeared  little  afffected  in  any  way  by  the 
meeting.  He  oflered  his  sister  the  seat  he  had  been  oc- 
cupying, on  a  fragment  of  rock  near  the  fire,  as  formally 
though  she  had  been  a  mere  acquaintance ;  and  imme- 
diately turned  away  to  examine  the  provisions  which 
Don  Beltran  had  brought  with  him  ;  declaring  he  had 
never  in  his  life  felt  such  an  appetite.  The  alforjas  were 
found  to  contain  some  slices  of  dried  meat  and  bread, 
besides  a  calabash  of  that  aguardicnlc,  commonly  known 
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by  the  uninviting  name  of  chwdto,  (torn  the  flavour  it 
ncquires  in  the  goat-sltin  bottles  in  whicii  it  is  kept. 
Don  Beltran  advised  his  daugliter  to  partake  of  tliis 
liomcly  fare,  whieh  was  all  lie  had  been  able  to  procure 
at  so  late  an  hour  ;  acquainting  her  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  designed  to  proceed  on  the  journey  they  had  be- 
fore  them,  as  soon  as  the  horses  which  had  brought  them 
thither  should  be  rested.  She  declined  taking  any  re- 
freshment; but  the  father  and  son,  whose  appetite  had 
not  been  impaired  by  tjie  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  the  day, 
commenced  an  attack  on  the  provisions  ;  having  occa- 
sionally recourse  to  the  calabash,  as  a  valuable  auxiliary 
against  tlic  cliill  night  air,  whicli  began  to  be  keenly  felt. 
When  tliey  had  finislied  their  repast,  they  again  sad- 
dled their  horses,  whieh  had  been  browsing  on  the  young 
shoots  of  the  culegui  cane  under  the  banks  of  the  ravine. 
Then,  bringing  forward  tlie  iron  chest  from  its  place  of 
concealment,  they  laid  it  as  before  on  one  mule,  and  fast- 
ened the  trunks  on  the  other.  Don  Beltran  seated  liis 
daughter  once  more  on  tlie  pillion,  and  mounted  before 
her.  Joaquin,  looking  gloomy  and  discontented,  at  tlie 
misfortune  that  had  reduced  him  to  the  station  of  a  peon, 
rode  forward,  leading  the  two  mules,  and  took  the  road 
into  the  interior  of  the  forest. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


The  moon  rode  high  in  the  heavens,  when  they  left 
the  Qucbrada  del  Tucuqueri ;  and  as  ihey  proceeded 
farther  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  they  met  with  loss 
interruption  from  the  underwood,  'i'iie  mahogany  trees, 
also,  of  which  it  was  chiefly  composed,  were  of  a  more 
majestic  size,  and  situated  much  farther  apart  from  each 
other,  than  in  Ihe  outskirts  ;  for  towards  these  the  wood 
was  spreading,  and  was  consequently  of  a  later  growth. 
The  mighty  monarchs  of  the  forest  appeared  to  disdain  all 
meaner  competitors ;  and  the  soil  in  which  they  grew, 
exhausted,  as  it  were,  by  sustaining  their  gigantic  frames, 
seemed  incapable  of  nourishing  a  blade  of  grass,  or  any 
thing  possessing  vegetable  life,  except  enormous  fungi 
and  dusky  lichens  ; — the  reptiles  of  botany. 

The  first  gray  streaks  of  dawn  became  visible,  as  the 
travellers  emerged  from  the  forest,  and  entered  on  a  se- 
ries of  grassy  glades,  surrounded  by  copse  wood,  extend- 
ing between  it  and  the  villages  of  Leon.  Numerous  herds 
of  red  deer  were  leaving  the  thickets,  and  spreading 
themselves  to  graze  along  the  borders  of  tlie  savanna  ; 
while  the  shrill  crow  of  the  cock  of  the  wood,  and  the 
piercing  scream  of  the  wild  turke}',  were  heard  from  the 
]iomegran;ite  trees.  There  was,  nevertheless,  none  of 
that  refreshing  coolness,  which  usually  renders  the 
morning  hour  so  delightful,  even  in  the  hottest  climates. 
Not  a  breath  of  air  waved  the  long  savanna  grass,  nor 
rustled  through  the  leaves  of  the  mon'chi  palm  ;  and,  as 
the  sun  rose  higher,  its  rays  were  cast  with  unmitigated 
splendour  on  the  unsheltered  plain,  which  the  travellers 
were  crossing.  The  oppressive  sultriness,  such  as  gem 
rally  follows,  as  well  as  it  precedes,  an  earthquake,  di 
termincd  Don  Beltran  to  pass  a  few  hours  beneath  the 
first  shade  that  should  ofiier  itself.  The  horses  and  mules 
gave  evident  signs  of  fatigue ;  and  although  Maria 
Kosario  forbore  to  complain,  her  father  could  judge,  by 
her  flushed  cheeks  and  parched  lips,  that  some  refresh- 
inent  more  suited  to  her  habits  than  that  which  tie  had 
provided  for  the  journey,  and  a  short  siesta  in  the  shade, 
were  absolutely  necessary  for  her. 

They  were  coasting  along  the  edge  of  an  extensive 
tract  of  sand  and  gravel, — wliich  had  apparently  over- 
whelmed this  part  of  the  savanna  at  some  remote  period, 
swept  along,  probably,  by  a  long  forgotten  inundation,  oi 
suddenly  poured  forth,  from  tlie  bowels  of  the  earth,  by 
some  devastating  earthquake, — when  Don  Beltran  sud- 
denly broke  the  melancholy  silence  that  excessive  thiist 
had  caused  among  them. 

"  Queen  of  heaven  !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  there  is  water 
last.     Keep  up  your   spirits,  Rosarito  !    a  few  minutes 
longer,  and  we  shall  assuage  this  bitter  thirst  that  oc 
presses  us." 

The  novice  looked  in  the  direction  her  father  pointed 
and,  though  her  eyes  were  inflamed  and  dim,  with  the 
scorching  heal  of  the  atmosphere,  which  had  deprived 
-both  them  and  her  lips  of  all  moisture,  she  fancied  she 
saw  distinctly  a  clear  jiool,  scarcely  agitated  by  a  gentk 
breeze,  that  broke  into  waving  lines  the  shadows  of  the 
neighbouring  palm  trees.  She  faltered  thanks  to  her  pa. 
tron  saint  for  this  unexpected  prospect  of  relief;  and 
would  haveVept  for  joy,  but  that  her  tears  appeared  dried 
in  their  source.    To  reach  the  spot  where  the  lagoon 


peared  to  be  situated,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of 
ruing  off  from  the  beaten  track,  into  the   heavy  sand 
id  shingles  round  which  it  wound.     The  horses  and 
ules,  instead  of  pressing  forward  instinctively,  hung 
back,  in  spite  of  spurs  and  blows  ;  and,  at  last,  stood  ob- 
stinately and  determinedly  still. 

Joaguin  Penuela,  irritated  at  this  delay,  dismounted, 
ind  set  off  on  foot  to  fill  their  calabash.     His  father  and 
ister  too  much  fatigued  to  follow  him,  watched  him  with 
inxious  eyes,  as  he  walked  slowly  towards  the  lagoon. 
-He  appeared  to  enter  it ;  but  did  not  stop  to  draw  water- 
He  passed  on,  and  walked  completely  through  that  which 
they  still  believed  to  be  a  clear  pool ;  and  yet,  to  their 
peakable  surprise,  he   did  not  throw   himself  down 
eagerly  to  drink,  as  they  felt  that  they  must  have  done 
his  situation.     His  father  called  him  impatiently,  and 
turned  :  but  it  was  to  dash  the  calabash  to  the  ground 
th  gestures  of  fierce  disappointment.     He  caught  up 
handfuls  of  sand,  which  he  threw  violently  from  him,  to 
show  them  that  he  had  at  length   discovered,  on  seeing 
the  same  delusive  appearance  before,  behind,  and  around 
him,  tliat  the  supposed  lagoon  was  the  production  of  that 
tantalising  illusion,  the  deceitful  mirage  of  the  desert. 

Don  Beltran  now  comprehended  why  the  beasts  were 
io  determined  against  proceeding  in  this  direction, 
rhcir  iustinct,  a  more  unerring  guide  than  man's 
boasted  reason,  had  warned  them  that,  by  leaving  the 
path,  they  would  wander  farther  and  farther  from  their 
al  halting  place,  where  alone  water  was  to  be  pro- 
cured. 

accordingly  directed   Joaquin   to  turn  with  tlie 

towards  a  mata  of  palms,  a  few   miles  off  the 

road  ;  and  after  a  tedious  journey  over  the  dusty  plain. 

eh  appeared  to  lengthen  as  they  toiled  along,   they 

discovered  a  small   Indian    hut,  built  among  the  trees 

hich  they  were  approaching.  By  the  herd  of  cows  that 

ere  ruminating  in  the  shade,  they  knew  it  to  be  one  of 

the  conur.fis  allached  to  some  large  daily  farm.     Their 

pproaeh  aroused  two  or    three  stout   bony  tiger-dogs, 

I"  the  C-umana  breed,  from  their  place  of  repose  beneath 

the  projecting  eaves  of  the  cottage.  As  these  guardians 

of  tlie  herd  rushed  furiously  forward,  resenting  the  in- 

1  of  strangers,  a  little  Indian  boy,  more  than  half 

sprang  up  from  a  miniature  hovel,  in  which  he 

had  been  lounging  in   all    the  luxury  of  indolence,  to- 

ther  with  a  whole  litter  of  young  brothers   and  sis- 

■s;   and  hurried  to  the  lescue  of  the  travellers.     By 

Bans  of  a  small  sling,  from   which  he   hurled  pebbles 

ith  true  Indian  dexterity,  he  drove  the  dogs  slowly 

d  sulkily  back  to  their  lait.     From  thence  they  long 

;wed  the  strangers  askance,  couched  in  the  altitude 

of  attack,  as  that  most  natural   to  them,  with  jealous 

looks  and   stifled  growls,   before  they  became  in  some 

degree  reconciled  to  their  unusual  appearance. 

The  mother  of  the  family,  who  was  busied,  with  her 
eldest  daughter,  pressing  curds  into  small  round  bas- 
kets, neatly  plaited  of  palm  leaves,  came  forward  on 
hearing  the  sound  of  the  horses'  hoofs.  The  usual 
salutations  being  exchanged,  she  welcomed  the  travel- 
lers to  her  eottnge,  and  invited  them  to  dismount;  but 
previously  handed  them  a  capacious  calabash  of  fresh 
water,  which  had  been  hanging  in  the  breeze.  She 
lifted  Maria  del  Rosario  from  her  pillion,  kissing  her  on 
each  cheek,  as  she  led  her  under  the  cool  roof,  which, 
besides  being  shaded  by  the  spreading  inorichis  under 
which  it  was  built,  was  covered  with  Ihe  broad  leaved 
zapallo  and  calabash,  with  golden  and  white  flowers  ; 
these  useful  vegetables  having  climbed  up  the  posts  of 
the  shed,  and  spread  themselves  entirely  over  the  thatch. 
There  were  no  walls  to  exclude  the  breeze  from  the  sa- 
vanna, except  round  the  small  apozenio,  within  which  a 
candle  was  kept  constantly  burning  before  a  gaudy  co- 
loured print  of  Nuestro  Siira  del  Carmen,  surmounted 
by  a  small  crucifix  of  brass.  Tlie  whole  of  the  parti, 
tion  around  this  shrine  was  gaily  decorated  with  bril- 
liant feathers,  wild  birds'  eggs,  and  stuffed  humming 
birds  hung  in  festoons.  This  division  of  the  cottage, 
although  bearing  the  name  of  a  bed-room,  had  never 
been  profaned  by  baing  put  to  that  use  ;  and  was  neatly 


enclosed  by  a  lattice  work  of  bright  yell 


ntained,  among  the  other  few  valuables  of  the  family, 

their  Indian  hoste 

mock  of  grass  not,  as  white  as  cotton,  which  she  hung 

up  for  the  accommodation  of  her  fair  guest. 

Don  Beltran  and  his  son  unsaddled  their  horses  and 
mules,  and  entrusted  Ihem  to  the  care  of  the  two  eldest 
boys,  who  volunteered  to  take  them  to  drink  at  a  neigh- 
bouring pool.  The  urchins  mounted  with  the  activity 
of  monkeys,  on  obtaining  permission  ;  congratulating 


themselves  on  their  promotion  to  the  important  post  of 
grooms,  with  a  grin  of  delight,  seldom  to  be  seen  evea 
among  the  younger  branches  of  their  saturnine  race. 
The  t'Vavelleis  tlien  entered  the  house,  aad  found  their 
hospitable  hosttss  spreading  a  low  table  with  plantains, 
cheese,  and  milk  in  small  white  calabashes ;  lamenting, 
at  the  same  tiiiie,  the  absence  of  her  husband,  who,  she 
said,  would  have  been  proud  to  assist  her  in  showing  at- 
tention to  her  guests.  When  they  had  concluded  their 
meal,  she  pointed  out  to  Dr.n  Bellian  and  Joaquin  two 
swinging  beds,  made  of  undressed  skins,  cut  into  a  sort 
of  net-work,  that  were  suspended  beneath  the  palms; 
recommending  them  to  refresh  themselves  by  a  siesta. 
She  also  produced  a  curtain  of  woven  grass,  whicli  she 
sprinkled  with  water,  and  drew  close  round  the  hara- 
niockinwhich  Maria  del  Rosario  was  reclining,  to  screen 
her  from  the  sand  flies-  She  then  returned  to  heroocu- 
pation,  which  the  travellers'  arrival  had  interrupted, 
under  the  cool  shed  she  used  as  a  dairy. 

Never  had  the  hours  of  siesta  appeared  to  the  novice 
to  pass  so  rapidly,  for  never  had  she  felt  such  need  of 
rest :  she  was,  however,  considerably  refreshed,  when 
hor  father  again  summoned  her  to  resume  her  jouiney. 
Their  Indian  hostess  absolutely  refused  to  accept  of 
any  remuneration  for  her  attention,  exee|il  a  few  cigars, 
which  Don  Beltran  left  for  her  husband,  and  a  scapu- 
lary  of  Santa  Clara  which  the  novice  hung  round  her 
neck  at  parting.  Another  tedious  track  of  savanna 
land  remained  to  be  crossed;  and  it  was  not  until  late 
in  the  evening,  that  they  began  to  ascend  the  range  of 
loAT  hills,  between  the  level   country  of  Canaveral  and 

The  port  which  Don  Beltran  had  selected  as  being 
one  at  which  he  ran  but  little  risk  of  interruption  in 
making  his  escape,  was  the  small  fishing  village  of  Los 
Bagres.     It  was  built  on  the   side  of  i 


;  frequented  only  by  coasting  [ 


agua 


nd  small 


droguers  from  the  neighbouring  islands,  which  used  to 
touch  here  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  trading  or 
smuggling.  Both  terms  were  indeed  synonimous  on 
the  coast  of  Tierra  Firme,  except  al  the  larger  ports. 
Although  Peiiuela  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  pursuit, 
eonsideiing  the  state  of  commotion  in  which  he  had 
lefl  Caraccas,  the  imminent  danger  he  had  already  un- 
dergone induced  him  to  be  as  cautious  as  possible.  He 
therefore  lefl  his  son  and  daughter  in  the  first  cottage 
at  the  entrance  of  the  village;  and  rode  on  alone,  in  search 
of  the  captains  of  some  little  vessels,  whose  masts  he 
could  see  above  the  huts. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  found  out  the  caiicha  de  botas,^ 
(whicli  was  also  the  dancing-house  and  only  place  of 
public  entertainment  in  the  village,)  by  the  sounds  of 
mirth  and  revelry  that  proceeded  from  it,  notwithstanding 
the  lateness  of  the  hour.  The  cancha  itself,  with  its 
smooth  earthen  floor  sprinkled  with  white  sand,  occupied 
one  end  of  a  large  oblong  shed,  open  at  the  sides,  and 
thatched  with  leaves.  At  the  farther  end  of  this  rancho, 
was  a  puIperia,or  shop  for  the  sale  of  sundries  ; — chiefly 
aguardiente  and  tobacco.  In  the  centre,  whieh  was  by 
far  the  largest  compartment,  was  a  crowded  assembly  sur- 
rounding a  few  dancers  ;  who  were  amusing  themselves 
and  the  spectators  with  a  fandango,  to  the  music  of  a 
harp,  two  or  three  vihuelas,  and  a  choir  of  singers,  partly 
volunteers,  partly  hired. 

Don  Beltran  called  on  one  side  the  pulpero  who  was 
busily  engaged  supplying  his  clamorous  guests,  in  tlio 
dancing-shed  or  the  cancha,  with  calabashes  of  ^uncAet 
for  the  men,  and  copitas  of  liqueurs  for  the  females.  On 
enquiring  if  any  merchant  sailors  were  there,  he  was 
directed  to  the  pulperia,  where  he  found  three  foreign 
masters  of  droguers,  seated  apart  from  the  natives, 
smoking  long  negro  cigars,  and  rivalling  each  other  in 
copious  libations  of  aguardiente  chivato.  Two  were  mu- 
lattoes  from  tlie  island  of  Trinidad,  who  had  crossed  the 
Boca  del  Sirpiente  in  their  small  sloops,  and  were  return- 
ing freighted  with  cane  spirits  distilled  on  the  Main. 
These  were  then  in  consideiable  request  at  the  plantations 
on  the  neighbouring  islands,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
up  into  rum  for  the  European  market.  The  third  was  a 
wjiilc,  Oi  rather  tawmy,  Dutch  ereolc  of  Curazao,  who  had 
just  landed  and  sold  a  cargo  of  dry-goods  from  his  free 
trader,  and  was  in  readiness  to  return. 

Lodewyk  Sluikor  was  exactly  the  schippcr  suited  to 
Don  Beltran's  purpose.  The  phlegm  he  inherited  from 
his  Teutonic  ancestors,  had  moderated  in  him  the  alert- 
ness and  inquisitiveness  of  the  Creole,  to  a  good  humour- 
ed insoucitince,  which  rendered  him  the  most  accommo- 
dating being  possible,  in  the  way  of  business.  He  was 
ready  to  do  any  thing  for  an  employer, — provided  it  \vould 
not  give  him  too  miach  trouble  ; — and  to  sail  to  any  ] 
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custom-hou?e, — without  asking  inconvenient  qucsti 
and  "  for  a  consideration."  Peiiuela  tlierefore  easily 
struck  a  bargain  with  him^  for  a  reasonable  sum,  to  con 
vey  himself  and  two  other  passengers,  witli  their  luggage 
to  tlie  neutral  island  of  St.  Tiionias ;  for  no  offer  could 
induce  Lodewyk  to  hazard  his  schooner  at  any  port  under 
the  Spanish  flag.  Don  Beltran  therefore  returned 
search  of  his  son  and  daughter;  and  Sluiker  proceeded 
to  collect  his  "  zwarl  sckelins"  of  negro  sailors,  who  were 
enjoying  themselves,  with  all  the  thoughtless  hilarity  of 
their  nation  and  profession,  at  the  fandango.  Previously 
to  embarking,  Penuela  endeavoured  to disposeof  his  horses 
and  mules;  but  could  meet  witli  no  purchaser  In  the  fishr 
village.  He  tlierefore  gave  them  to  the  schipper, 
usted  them  lo  the  care  of  tlie  pulpero ;  declaring 
they  would  make  him  an  excellent  venture  to  Curazao 
on  his  return. 

Every  thing  being  prepared  for  hauling  out  of  the 
creek,  the  schooner  was  brought  alongside  a  small  jetty, 
and  the  passengers  embarked  by  the  light  of  a  lantern, 
which  Kapitein  Lodewyk  held  for  their  accommodation. 
The  honest  schipper,  notwithstanding  his  habitual  indiffer- 
ence to  every  thing  which  did  not  immediately  interfere 
with  his  own  affairs,  was  surprised  to  see  so  young  and 
lovely  a  female  about  to  embark  in  a  crafl  so  void  of  all 
accommodation  as  his;  especially  in  company  with  men, 
of  whom  he  could  entertain  no  favourable  opinion,  from 
the  clandestine  manner  of  their  leaving  tlie  country, 
However,  the  doubloons  he  had  received  were  good  ; 
the  lady,  whoever  she  might  be,  made  no  complaint.  He 
tlicrefoie  prudently  determined  to  say  nothing  on  the 
subject,  except  to  express  his  fear  in  his  provincial  jargon, 
half  Dutch  and  half  Spanish,  that  the  poor  young  lady 
would  be  but  uncomfortably  situated  on  board  the  droguer. 
His  apprehensions,  to  confess  the  truth,  were  not  with- 
out foundation ;  for  the  vessel  was  one  of  the  long  Havanero 
schooners,  built  chiefly  for  sailing,  with  but  little  draught 
of  water,  and  running  away  to  nothing  under  the  count€ 
Consequently  the  cabin,  if  the  little  berth  abaft  the  mai 
mast  deserved  the  name,  had  barely  room  for  two  persons 
to  stretch  tiiemselves  on  the  lockers.  Lodewyk  however 
insisted,  before  he  would  cast  loose  from  the  jetty, 
commodating  his  lady-passengcr  in  the  best  manner 
possible.  Having  wrapped  a  boat-cloak  round  her,  he 
seated  her  on  the  companion  ;  and  jumping  down  bel 
handed  up  a  binnacle,  a  liquor  case,  and  several  pea-j:ickets 
and  foul-weather  hats,  &c.  which  lumbered  the  berth. 
He  then  earnestly  advised  her  to  go  below  out  of  thi 
chill  night  air ;  comforting  her  with  an  assurance,  that 
as  soon  as  the  schooner  should  be  clear  of  the  creek  and 
in  the  fair- way,  he  would  knockdown  the  bulk-head  which 
separated  the  cabin  from  the  after-hold.  As  the  latter 
was  empty,  she  would  tlien  have  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and 
even  room  to  walk  about,  if  she  felt  disposed. 

He  appeared  to  consider  no  apologies  necessary  to  Don 
Beltran  and  his  son  ;  merely  warning  them,  as 
this  was  their  first  passage,  to  keep  their  feet  out  of  coils 
of  rope,  and  their  heads  from  under  the  boom,  when  the 
main-sail  jibed.  At  the  elder  Peiiuela's  request,  ho  lower- 
ed  the  iron  chest  into  the  hold,  making  no  remark  on  its 
weight,  which  was  considerable,  except  desiring  the 
to  stow  it  right  amid-ships,  and  close  to  the  heel  of  the 
main-mast,  for  it  was  enough,  he  said,  to  throw  the  droguer 
out  of  trim.  He  also  made  room  for  the  trunks,  on  the 
cabin  floor,  under  the  swinging  table. 

The  tide  having  begun  to  ebb,  Sluiker  sent  two  hands 
in  the  jolly-boat  to  tow:  the  lights  in  the  cottages  at  Los 
Bagres  rapidly  receded,  and  at  length  totally  disappear- 
ed. The  scene  was  so  perfectly  new  to  the  passengers, 
who  had  remained  on  dock,  that  they  exchanged  scarcely 
a  word,_  as  they  leaned  on  the  companion,  gazing  at  the 
shores,  which  were  indistinctly  seen  as  the  creek  widen- 
'  ed.  Not  a  sound  was  hoard  around,  but  the  slow  splash 
of  the  oars  in  the  boat  ahead ;  with  the  occasional 
"Orrah!"  of  the  negroes  pulling,  which  echoed  for  a 
few  moments  across  the  surrounding  level  land,  and 
then  died  away  in  the  distance.  Lodewyk,  who  stood  at 
the  liehn,  now  recommended  his  passengers  to  descend 
into  the  fore-hold  ;  where,  he  informed  them,  they  would 
find  a  few  spare  sails,  on  ivhich  they  might  rough  it 
comfortably  enough  until  day.  They  gladly  followed  his 
advice,  and  soon  forgot  the  novelty  of  their  situation  iu 
repose. 
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Don  Carlos  and  his  friend  Lorenzo  I'ovar  arrived  at 
La  Guayra,  soon  after  the  revcillee  had  ceased  beating, 
on  the  morning  after  the  earthquake.  They  found  that, 
although  the  buildings  had  shared  to  the  fullest 
that  dreadful  visitation,  there  were,  nevertheless,  no 
symptoms  of  that  factious  and  mutinous  tendency  in  the 
inhabitants,  which  threatened  the  capital  with  tin 
rors  of  civil  war,  in  addition  to  the  fearful  misfortune 
which  had  already  befallen  it. 

As  is  generally  the  case,  in  sea-port  towns 
Spanish  Main,  there  were  but  few  rotozos,  or  idlers  of 
any  description,  in  La  Guayra,  in  comparison  to  the 
numbers  infesting  the  inland  towns.  The  majority  of 
the  inhabitants,  too,  being  merchants  and  manufac-' 
turers,  were  personally  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
order,  and  could  at  any  time  command  a  sufficient  force, 
composed  of  their  immediate  dependants  and  peons,  to 
put  down  any  disturbance,  which  might  threaten  mis- 
chief to  their  interests  and  property.  Besides,  the  gar- 
rison was  necessarily  stronger  than  that  maintained  at 
Caraccas,  La  Guayra  being  one  of  the- principal  ports  in 
Venezuela ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  friars  were  few 
■  1  number,  and  by  no  means  an  influential  class  among 

population,  whose  habits  were  decidedly  tliose  of  mili- 
tary and  seafaring  men. 

The  governor,  Don  Ygnacio  Cordovez,  his  houSe  in 
the  Recova  having  been  destroyed,  was  lodged  under  a 
marquee  in  the  arsenal.  He  was  an  active  bustling  little 
Creole,  who  had  risen  by  means  of  the  revolution  from 
the  desk  of  a  writer,  to  the  dignity  of  brigadic 
litary  commandant  of  the  port.  Conscious  of  his  original 
insignificance  and  unimposing  stature,  (for  he  was  far 
below  the  middle  size,)  he  made  it  his  study  to  conceal 
these  defects,  by  an  affectation  of  busy  importance,  and 
by  assuming  the  airs  of  a  martinet. 

The  young  men  found  him,  notwithstanding  the  early 
hour  at  which  they  arrived,  in  full  uniform,  booted  and 
spurred.  Ho  was  busily  engaged  superintending  the 
drill  of  several  awkward  squads,  which  had  been 
bled  for  that  purpose  in  the  arsenal,  that  they  might  be 
more  immediately  under  his  own  inspection.  Most  o" 
the  drill  Serjeants  were  Spaniards,  prisoners  of  war,  whi 
had  volunteered  into  the  patriot  service,  to  avoid  the 
casis  raatas  and  public  works.  These  men  might  readily 
be  recognised  as  veterans,  by  their  scarred  and  weather- 
beaten  features,  as  well  as  the  rigid  perpendicularity  of 
their  figures,  and  their  stern,  sonorous  enunciation  when 
giving  the  words  of  command.  Nevertheless,  the  go- 
vernor took  repeated  opportunities  of  disapproving  their 
mode  of  drill,  and  correcting  the  faulty  positions  pre- 
"  "  y  the  old  school  of  tactics,  afler  which  they 
were  modelling  the  recruits.  This  species  of  interfer- 
ence was  very  little  to  their  satisfaction  or  edification,  it 
might  be  presumed,  by  the  ill-dissemblod  scorn  and  eon- 
tempt  which  they  evidently  felt  for  their  officious  Creole 


foppery  of  the  little  brigadier,  he  was  a  rigid  disci- 
plinarian ;  and  before  he  and  his  guest  had  finished  their 
uaily  meal  of  fish  and  coffee,  to  which  both  brought 
soldiers' appetites,  the  adjutant  reported  the  troops  in 
readiness. 

enquiry,   that  in  conse- 


Don  Ygnacio  Cordovez  desisted  from  this  his  favourite 
cupation,  on  seeing  an  aide-de-camp  of  General  Miran- 
da approach  him.    Returning  Sepulveda's  salute,  with 
much  courteous  dignity,  he  begged  to  know  with  what 
structions  his  respected    "  friend  and  comrade"  had 
been  pleased  to  favour  him.     On  being  fully  acquainted 
ith  the  unpleasant  state  of  affairs  at  Caraccas,  he  broke 
It  into  bitter  invectives  against  the  whole  fraternity  of 
lay-brothers,  whom  he  characterised  as  dangerous  ene- 
s  to  tranquillity,  and  drones  of  the  commonwealth. 
It  is  fortunate  for  Venezuela,  Senor  Edecan !"  said 
"  that  I  have  uniformly  exerted   myself  to  maintain 
ipline  in  this  garrison.     Had  it  been  otherwise,  the 
e  of  the  republic  would  have  been  indeed  critical.     I 
sincerely  hope  Miranda  will  at  lenglh  take  warning,  and 
ttend  to  the  advice  I  have  so  often  had  the  honour  to 
give  him,  to  banish  every  cogote-raspdtlo  from  the  coun- 
try.    Ayudante   Nunez !  let  the   garrison  immediately 
get  under   arms.     I  myself  will   select  a  reinforcement 
for  the  capital." 

While  the  fort-adjutant  was  executing  his  order,  the 

governor  invited  Don  Carlos  to  his  quarters,  to  refresh 

■   mself  after  his  journey  ;  directing  Tovar  at  the  same 

me  to  join  his  regiment,  which,  he  observed,  was  one 

of  those  lie  designed  to  detach.     Notwithstanding  the 


of  '.he  an- 
niversary  the  preceding  day,  the  garrison  of  La  Guayra 
had  left  the  churches  previously  to  the  earthquake  ;  con- 
sequently very  few  were  killed;  and  those  chiefly  by 
befall  of  barracks  and  hospitals.  He  was  provided 
vith  afresh  horse  from  the  governor's  own  slablcs; 
ind  accompanied  him  to  the  Plaza,  which  was  surround- 
:d  by  regiments  iu  open  column,  and  marching  order. 
Having  wheeled  them  into  line,  Dun  Ygnacio  addressed 
them  in  a  high-flown  speech,  as  was  hi';  constant  cus- 
tom, touching  their  duty  as  soldiers  and  patriots  ;  and 
concluded,  by  acquainting  them  with  his  intention  of 
detaching  half  the  garrison  to  the  assi.-tance  of  their 
comrades  at  Caraccas,  who  were  in  danger  of  being 
overpowered  by  the  intrigues  of  the  friars. 

Nothing  could  be  move  agreeable  to  the  troops  than 
is  declaration.  They  saw  a  prospect  of  exchanging  the 
lious  uniformity  of  garrison  duty,  for  the  excitement 
and  variety  lo  be   found   in  a  campaign.     As  a  very 
Irong  prejudice  against  the  friars  existed  among  the 
lilitary,   whom  they  had   taken  every  opportunity  of 
ilifying  and  reviling  in  their  sermons,  tlie  troops  enter- 
lined  hopes  of  having  it  in  their  power  to  "  food  fiit 
lie  grudge  they  bore  them."     It  was,  therefore,  with 
exultation  that  the  grenadiers  do  Bailovento  and  ll.o 
Cazadoies  do   Arngoa,  hoard  themselves  appointed  a3 
part  of  the  reinforcement ;  and  their  fellow  soldiers  se- 
cretly envied  them,  as  they  marched  past  to  the  savanna 
outside  thocity.whcro  three  corps  of  cavalry  werc-'brmed 
in  readiness  to  accompany  tliem.     The  governor  order- 
ed each  horseman  to  take  a  foot  soldier  on  behind ;  and 
having  given  the  senior  colonel  his  directions,  wished 
the  detachment  success,  and  returned  into  La  Guayra. 
The  soldiers  had  little  or  no  baggage   to  encumber 
Ihcm ;  and  the  stout,  active  Creole  horses,  little  regard- 
ing the  extra  weight  they  carried,  set  off  at  a  brisk 
trot,  which  effectually  suppressed  for  a  time  the  incli- 
nation which  the  troops  felt,  of  audibly  expressing  their 
joy.     But,  when  they  had  crossed   the   level  country,  - 
and  reached  the  short  steep  hills  of  the  Cerrania,  where 
they  were  occasionally  obliged  to  dismount,  they  gave 
full  venr  to  their  glee  in  national  songs,  which,  as  was 
customary  on  a  march,  they  sang  in  alternate  chorus, 
each   regiment    in    turn   taking    up  the   wild  melody. 
\fter  a  few  hours  halt  on  the  borders  of  a  wood,  situ- 
ted  about  half  way  between  La  Guayra  and  the  capi- 
;il,  they  proceeded  with  renewed  spirits  and  animation. 
Towards  evening,  Ihey  reached  the  heights  of  ElTexar  ; 
they  could  see  the  gloves  and  plantations 
round  Caraccas,  and  the  few  remaining  spires  and  tur- 
rets of  that  once  splendid  eiiy,  gilded  by  the  last  rajs 
of  the  setting  sun. 

From  hence  Sepiilveda,  who  had   hitherto  ridden  be- 

le  Lorenzo  Tovar,   spurred   forward   to  apprise  hia 

ncral  that  the  reinforcement  was  approaching.     He 

learned  that  the  scanty  remains  of  the  garrison    had 

ttacked,  the  night  before,  in  their  bivouac  on  the 

Egido,  by  the   infuriated  zealots  of  the  city,  whom  the 

friars  had  stimulated  to  insurrection.     These  had  been 

joined  by  the  rotozos,   who  fought  solely  for   plunder; 

nd  by  the  numerous  royalist  citizens,   who  had   long 

een  desirous  of  a  similar  opportunity   of  reinstating 

the  Spanish  government.     The  patriots  had  lost  their 

field  pieces,  on  which  the  mob  had  thrown  themselves 

all  the  irregular  and  irresistible  fury  of  fanaticism; 

d  Miranda  liad  found  himself  compelled   to  relire, 

with  his  diminished  army,  to  his  own  Quinta  of  Gira- 

tuated  about  a  league  from  Caraccas,  on  a  gentle 

ascent  towards  the  hills  overlooking  the  city. 

As  it  was  late  when  Sepulveda  arrived,  he  was  de- 
aincd  by  a  picket  of  cavalry,  stationed  at  the  bottom 
of  tlie  avenue  leading  to  the  house,  until  he  was  rccog- 
ised  by  the  commanding  officer.  As  he  proceeded  in 
ucsl  of  Miranda,  he  passed  through  the  well  known 
leasure  grounds,  so  strangely  altered  from  their  former 
oral  appearance,  in  the  fov/  hours  during  which  they 
ad  been  occupied  by  troops,  that  he  could  scarcely  be. 
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lieve  tiiem  to  be  the  same,  ^'he  rose  bushes  and 
pomegranates  had  been  cut  down  and  cleared  away,  in 
many  parts,  to  make  room  for  the  infantry  to  pile  their 
arms;  aud  the  neat  wiiitc  paiingf,  which  formerly  encir- 
cled the  lawn,  had  been  broken  up  for  fuel,  and  lay  in 
heaps  near  the  numerous  fires  that  blazed  in  every  part 
of  the  shrubbery.  The  ornamental  summer  houses 
were  converted  into  ofliecrs' quarters;  and  had  by  thai 
means  escaped  the  general  havoe.  But  the  very  state 
of  preservation  in  vvliich  they  remained,  formed  a  sad 
contrast  to  the  surrounding  scene  ;  and  forcibly  recalled 
the  idea  of  former  happy  meetings  held  on  the  same 
spot,  when  no  sounds  intruded  but  those  of  the  guitar, 
and  the  still  sweeter  voices  of  the  lively  Caracqueiias. 
The  lawn,  too,  in  front  of  the  house,  so  often  lightly 
pressed  by  the  feet  of  merry  dancers,  was  trampled 
by  the  carbineers'  horses,  picketed  in  rows,  and  was 
littered  with  heaps  of  sugar  cane  and  maize  leaves, 
which  the  foragers  had  brought  in  from  the  neighbour- 
ing plantations. 

The  Quinta,  which  was  spacious,  and  built  after  what 
is  usually  styled  in  South  America  the  Italian  fashion, 
was  of  one  story  high,  and  had  consequently  received 
but  little  damage  from  the  earthquake.  The  wide  cor- 
ridors running  round  the  house  were  occupied  by  the 
staff'  officers,  and  principal  citizens  who  had  accoi 
nied  Miranda.  The  interior  was  entirely  appropriated 
to  the  accommodation  of  the  ladies  belonging  to  patriot 
families,  who  had  been  compelled  by  the  disturbances 
to  fly  from  the  city,  and  take  refuge  in  the  camp.  Mi- 
randa had  been  that  day  invested  with  the  authority, 
though  not  the  title,  of  dictator,  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  Junta  Gobernativa.  He  had,  notwithstanding, 
called  a  council,  composed  of  all  his  fellow-citizens  ol 
talent  and  experience  whowere  present,  to  consult  them 
on  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  under  the  present 
emergency.  The  arrival  of  Sepulveda  relieved  them 
from  a  principal  part  of  their  anxiety  ;  for  they  had 
been  exceedingly  apprehensive  of  a  similar  popul; 
movement  at  La  Guayra,  which  would  have  at  on 
introduced  Monteverde  and  the  Spanish  army  into  the 
heart  of  Venezuela.  They  were,  therefore,  rejoiced 
hear,  that  every  thing  was  tranquil  at  the  port ;  and 
Miranda,  ordering  another  of  his  aides-de-camp  to  meet 
the  approaching  reinforcement,  and  direct  it  whei 
encamp,  dismissed  Don  Carlos,  to  take  the  repose  of 
which  he  concluded  he  must  stand  in  need. 

Among  the  attendants  of  the  staff,  Sepulveda  saw 
his  own  servant  Gaspar,  who  was  loquacious  in  hi 
pressions  of  joy,  at  once  more  seeing  his  master;  and 
informed  him,  that  his  uncle  the  chaplain  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  corridor.  Don  Carlos  found  him  com. 
fortably  seated  on  his  trunks,  which  he  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  bring  with  him  from  the  city.  He  was 
surrounded  by  a  party  of  young  officers,  whom  he  had 
invited  to  partake  of  a  plentiful  supper,  provided  him 
by  the  foragers  ;  for  the  Creole  soldiers  uniformly  es. 
teemed  and  respected  the  secular  clergy,  as  much  a? 
they  detested  and  despised  the  friars.  Two  of  the  ca 
valry  picket,  stationed  at  the  Quinta,  had  volunteered 
their  services  as  cooks  and  waiters.  Tliey  were  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  upper  circle,  with  carbines  slung 
and  sabres  by  their  sides,  holding  the  wooden  spits  on 
which  they  had  roasled  the  abundant  contribution  made 
for  their  chaplain,  consisting  of  several  riiflx-rent  sorts 
of  fowls,  and  entire  joints  of  kid.  Don  Gabriano  him. 
Bclf  was  doing  ample  justice  to  llin  good  fare.  Ani. 
mated,  rather  than  depressed,  by  the  novelty  of  the 
scene,  he  was  chattering  and  laughing  as  merrily  a 
he  had  been  seated  at  the  head  of  his  own  table,  at 
peaceful  curato  of  Maracay. 

On  seeing  Sepulveda  approach,  all  made  room  for 
him  with  kind  greetings.  His  uncle  started  up,  at 
embraced  him  affectionately;  insisting  on  his  siltir 
down  and  joining  them,  before  he  would  allow  hi 
cither  to  make  any  enquiries,  or  to  relate  any  new„. 
When  supper  was  over,  and  the  guests  had  dispersed  to 
enjoy  their  cigars,  and  to  rest  from  the  toils  of  the  day, 
Don  Carlos  anxiously  enquired  after  his  mother.  His 
uncle  assured  him  that  she  was  safe,  and  comfortably 
situated  in  the  Quinta  ;  but  that  she  had  been  so  much 
harrassed  and  fatigued  of  late  that  it  would  not  be  ad- 
visable to  disturb  her  before  next  morning.  While 
Sepulveda  was  hesitating,  and  unable  to  pronounce  the 
narne  of  her  who  was  ever  present  to  bis  thoushts,  Don 
Gabriano contmucd  :  "  In  addition  to  the  recent  serious 
alarms  my  sister  has  experienced,  both  from  the  earth- 
quake and  the  insurrection  in  the  city,  she  feels  most 
keenly  the  sudden  separation  from  her  protegee  Maria 
del  Kcsano.     Don  Beltran,  her  father,  has  escaped  from 
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prison  in  the  confusion,  and  has  fled  from '(he  fate  he 
"  hly  merited,  heaven  knows  whither,  taking  his 
daughter  with  him.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  the  poor  girl 
had  not  already  taken  the  veil.  She  would,  in  that  case, 

Lve  been  out  of  his  power  ;  and  what  can  she  expect 

it   wretchedness    from    accompanying   an   outlawed, 

If-banishcd  traitor?" 

Don  Gabriano  continued  his  relation  of  events  which 

id  occurred  ;  but  his  nephew  heard  no  more.  "  That 
banished^  that  one  word  banisked"  sounded  like  the 
knell  of  his  long-cherished  hopes.  Ever  since  he  had 
■  1st  seen  Maria  del  Rosario,  he  dwelt   with  delight  on 

very  circumstance  of  his  snatching  her  from  sucli  im- 
ninent  peril,  afc  the  chapel  of  the  Monjas  Claias;— at 
so  critical  a  moment,  too,  when  she  was  on  the  point 
of  pronouncing  the  irrevocable  words  that  were  to  divorce 
her  for  ever  from  the  world  ; — and  had  suffered  himself 
to  believe,  that  he  who  had  been  permitted  thus  to  save 
her  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own,  was  also  destined  to  pro- 
tect, and  render  happy,  the  life  so  miraculously  pre- 
served. His  first  thought  was,  how  she  might  be 
traced ;  hut  he  recollected  his  duty,  and  the  perilous 
state  of  affairs,  in  which  his  country  claimed  his  best 
exeitions.  He,  therefore,  compelled  himself  to  attend 
to  the  worthy  chaplain,  who,  encompassed  in  a  thick 
cloud  of  smoke,  from  his  only  luxury,  a  cigarro  puro^ 
and  deeply  interested  in  the  occurrences  he  was  relat- 
ing, had  failed  to  observe  the  complete  abstraction  of 
his  nephew.  Don  Gabriano  continued  to  descan 
the  wiliness  and  treachery  of  the  friars  ;  and  the  danger 
to  bo  apprehended  from  Monteverde,  should  he  ree 
intelligence  of  the  state  of  the  capital,  which  the  chap- 
lain likened  to  a  house  divided  against  a  house. 

"  Far  be  it  from  me,"  said  he,  "  to  think  evil  of  any 
community  ;  but  these  monig^tes,  Carlos  I  are  notori- 
ously dangerous  to  the  well-being,  nay,  to  the  existence 
of  a  free  republic.  Their  ignorance  and  superstition 
stand  in  need  of  the  support  of  some  paramount  ai 
rity  ;  without  which,  the  fraternity  are  conscious  that 
they  must  every  where  sink  into  disrepute  and  decay. 
At  the  same  time,  the  slavish  principles  of  passive  obe. 
dience,  which  they  have  imbibed  in  their  cloisters,  ren- 
der them  apt  and  willing  agents  to  restore,  by  every 
species  of  intrigue,  a  tyrannical  government,  such 
we  have  just  succeeded  in  shaking  off.  Our  situation, 
however,  has  at  length  come  to  a  crisis ;  and  Miri 
has  declared  his  resolution  of  banishing  from  Venezuela 
these  demagogues,  as  soon  as  he  has  assembled  suffi 
cient  force  to  attack  the  mutineers.  Troops  have  al- 
ready arrived  from  Valencia  and  Vitoria  ;  and  Zaraz: 
has  sent  an  express  to  announce  his  approach  with  a 
strong  guerilla.  I  therefore  suppose  the  attack  will  be 
made  on  Caraceas  to-morrow." 

"  The  sooner  the  better.  We  have  long  been  inac- 
tive ;  and  I  desire  nothing  better  than  a  charge  on  the 
Godo  canalla,  backed  by  those  treacherous  friars,  who 
have  chosen  the  hour  of  Venezuela's  greatest  distress 
for  their  revolt.  But  surely  Miranda  overrates  their 
force  ;  or  he  is  far  more  cautious  than  usual.  For  my 
own  part,  I  should  say  there  are  enough  men  bivouack- 
ed on  the  Quinta, — without  reckoning  the  reinforcement 
from  La  Guayra, — to  chastise  the  insurgents." 

"  You  speak  like  a  hot-headed  youth,  Carlos ! 
rotozos  alone  are  at  least  four  thousand  strong.  Add  to 
these  the  discontented  citizens,  and  concealed  Godos, 
besides  the  Capuchins,  Mereedarios,  and  Aguslinos 
Descalzos ; — I  understand  the  prudent  Dominicans 
stand  neutral,  as  usual ; — and  you  will  find  that  a  swarm 
of  wasps  has  mustered  in  the  city,  far  more  numerous 
than  your  wisdom  calculates  on.  They  are  all  armed, 
from  the  descried  barracks  and  arsenal ;  besides  possess- 
ing the  field  pieces  they  took  from  us  last  night.  Our 
reconnoitring  parties  report,  that  the  principal  avenues 
to  the  city  have  been  strongly  barricaded,  for  which 
purpose  there  are  indeed  ample  materials;  so  that,  come 
when  it  may,  the  struggle  will  doubtless  be  sanguinary. 
Meanwhile,  son  Carlos,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer  from 
your  rest ;  lor  we  shall  both  be  roused  pretty  early  in 
the  morning  with  drum  and  bugle." 

Sepulveda  took  leave  of  his  uncle,  and  retired  to  a 
corner  of  the  corridor,  where  his  servant  had  prepared 
him  a  soldier's  couch  of  straw.  He  threw  himself  on  it, 
wrapped  in  his  capote ;  and  his  melancholy  thoughts  long 
kept  liim  waking :  but  sheer  fatigue,  that  never  failing 
opiate,  at  length  lulled  him  to  sleep. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  DIVOPAC — THE  GUERILLA  CHIEFS — THE  I.NSUBGENTS. 

The  Quinta  of  Girasol,  at  which  were  the  temporary 
head  quarters  of  the  patrio*  army,  had  always  been  the 


favourite  resort  of  innumerable  singing-birds.  They 
used  to  find  shelter  from  the  sultry  heat  of  noon,  so  op- 
pressively felt  on  the  plain  of  Caraceas,  in  these  groves 
surrounding  the  spacious  pleasure-grounds ;  and  coolness 
in  the  rivulet,  which  murmured  through  them  from  the 
hill  above.  They  were  now  driven  from  their  accustomed 
haunts,  by  the  unusual  confusion  and  clamour  of  troops  ; 
and  none  had  dared  to  welcome  the  dawn  with  their 
cheerful  song.  In  their  stead,  the  trumpets  of  the  carbi- 
neer guard,  echoing  through  the  corridors,  broke  the  calm 
silence  of  morning  with  their  animating  reveillez ;  and 
were  answered,  by  the  bugles  of  the  infantry,  from  the 
opposite  shrubbery.  The  busy  hum  of  the  armed  multi- 
tude was  next  heard,  as  the  troops  sprang  from  their 
rude  couch,  and  formed  in  lines  along  the  "  pleached  al- 
leys," and  among  the  clumps  of  rare  flowering  shrubs, 
which  ornamented  the  Quinta. 

Miranda  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  out,  attended  by 
his  aides-de-camp,  to  visit  the  neighbouring  reinforce- 
ments, and  to  superintend  in  person  the  necessary  ar. 
rangements  for  the  attack,  which  he  designed  to  make  that 
day.  While  returning  from  this  tour  of  inspection,  he 
was  met  by  the  veteran  General  Zaraza,  accompanied  by 
three  or  four  subordinate  leaders  of  guerillas.  These 
chiefs,  as  well  as  their  venerable  looking  general,  were 
dressed  in  the  usual  costume  of  the  valleys ;  loose  cotton 
shirts  and  drawers,  dark  coloured  ponchos  wrappedabout 
the  middle,  broad  palm-leaf  hats  with  gaudy  plumes  of 
feathers,  sandals  of  raw  hide,  and  heavy  silver  spurs. 
Their  weapons  were  carbines  and  pistols, — silver  mount- 
ed and  plain, — of  various  patterns,  and  evidently  the  spoil 
of  hard  fought  skirmishes  ;  with  old-fashioned  Spanish 
dragoon  pouches,  buckled  tight  round  their  waists. 
Each  carried  a  machete,  or  short  cut-and-thrust  sword, 
in  an  embroidered  belt,  slung  over  the  neck  and  under 
the  left  arm.  They  wore  their  hair  cropped  so  close  on 
the  crown  of  their  heads,  that  it  appeared  to  have  been 
lately  shaved  ;  from  which  fashion  the  patriots  derived 
the  nick-name  of  Chorutos,  by  which  they  were  usually 
designated  in  the  royalist  camp;  but  it  floated  loosely 
over  their  foreheads  in  long  curls,  which  were  drawn 
back  on  each  side  from  the  temples,  and  twisted  behind 
the  ears.  A  large  queue,  or  rather  club,  of  long  straight 
hair,  profusely  anointed  with  manteca  de  cacao,  and 
plaited  with  the  greatest  neatness  and  attention,  hung 
down  over  their  shoulders.  Their  horses  liad  as  wild  an 
appearance  as  themselves ;  not  a  hair  of  their  flowing 
tails  or  manes  having  been  thinned,  since  they  were  first 
caught  in  the  savanna.  But  their  clean  fetlocks,  and 
slender  well  formed  limbs,  showed  no  symptoms  of  the 
clumsiness  which  might  have  been  expected,  on  a  first 
view  of  their  untrimmed  condition. 

On  seeing  the  conmander-in-chief,  tliey  spurred  for- 
ward to  meet  him  with  a  shout  of  welcome  ;  and  reining 
up  their  mettled  chargers  close  to  him,  with  a  sudden 
violence  that  almost  threw  them  backwards  on  their 
haunches,  they  embraced  him  by  turns.  They  then 
drew  back  among  the  aides-de-camp,  who  were  following, 
highly  entertained  at  the  unceremonious  manners  of  their 
new  associates,  and  saluted  them  after  the  same  fashion. 
Zaraza,  who  was  in  some  degree  more  polished,  merely 
raised  his  sombrero  to  Miranda :  and,  as  the  morning 
breeze  waved  his  thin  gray  locks,  the  old  warrior  ad- 
dressed his  brother  general,  with  all  the  animation  and 
hilarity  of  youth. 

"  A  fine  morning  this,  camarada  Miranda !  for  opening 
a  campaign.  I  am  here,  you  see,  punctual  to  tlie  very 
hour  I  promised  to  join  you  ;  but  I  have  had  smart  work 
to  collect  my  gueriU^ros.  My  foot  has  scarcely  been  out 
of  the  stirrup  since  we  parted;  except  while  changing 
horses.  All  my  people  were  scattered  among  their  farms, 
at  the  maiz  harvest ;  and  I  had  to  ride  as  complete  a 
rodeo,  as  ever  I  did  on  my  estate,  when  driving  in  young 
cattle  to  be  branded." 

"  Welcome,  friend  Zaraza  !  you  have  indeed  exerted 
yourself  with  j'our  usual  spirit.  How  many,  runk  and 
file,  have  you  brought  me  from  the  valleys  '" 

"  As  near  as  I  can  guess,  camarada  ! — for  you  know 
we  gueriUeros  keep  no  muster-rolls  like  regular  troops — 
my  own  mozos  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Barcelona  are 
about  six  hundred.  Riquelmen,  Gutierrez,  and  Riv.as, 
bring  from  four  to  five  hundred  each  ;  and  my  compadre 
Zcdeno's  corps,  which  was  cut  up  so  severely  near  Bar- 
quizimeto  last  year,  hardly  two  hundred.  "Truly,  there 
may  be  above  two  thousand." 

"  Very  well ;  and  now  the  question  is  how  to  victual 
them  ;  for  we  have  as  yet  no  commissariat." 

"  It  is  unnecessary,  amigo  I  We  passed  a  farm  belong- 
ing to  the  frayles  Capuchinos,  on  our  way  ;  and  we  took 
care  to  supply  ourselves  with  beef  enough  for  to-day. 
To-morrow  wc  shall  have  settled  the  whole  aftair  with 
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the  cogote-raspddos ;  and  my  mozos  will  separate,  every 
man  to  his  home." 

By  this  time  they  had  readied  the  Quinta,  where  Mi 
randa  found  the  troops  still  under  arms,  and  waiting  for 
his  orders.  He  directed  them  to  leave  their  ranks,  and 
prepare  their  morning  meal ;  hut  to  be  in  readiness  1 
fell  in  at  a  moment's  warning.  While  the  general  wa 
busied  in  receiving  reports,  and  issuing  orders  for  tli 
day,  Sepulveda  took  the  opportunity  of  enquiring  for  his 
mother.  He  found  her  in  one  of  the  long  virandas  over- 
looking the  pleasure  grounds,  in  conversation  with  her 
brother  Gabriano,  who  was  excepted,  as  chaplain,  from 
the  strict  order  issusd,  prohibiting  the  officers  from  in- 
truding on  that  part  of  the  Quinta  occupied  by  the  ladies. 
The  balconies  were  filled  with  Caracquenas,  who  looked 
with  interest  on  the  busy  scene  around  them,  and  chatted 
merrily  with  tiieir  brothers  and  eortejos  beneath  ;  finding 
a  great  source  of  diversion  in  the  temporary  separation  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  and  the  novel  bustle  and  pa- 
rade of  a  carap. 

The  Godo  party,  meanwhile,  wliich  had  possession  of 
the  city,  had  taken  every  possible  precaution  to  ensure 
the  success  of  the  counter  revolution  they  had  com- 
menced. They  had  already  despatched  messengers  to 
Cartagena,  to  solicit  assistance  from  Monteverde  ;  who, 
as  they  well  knew,  had  lately  received  a  strong  rein- 
forcement from  Cadiz.  In  full  confidence  of  being 
speedily  succoured,  they  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance against  all  attempts  to  dislodge  them.  TJic  se- 
ditious friars  laboured  incessantly  to  keep  the  enthusiasm 
of  their  partisans  at  its  proper  pitch,  by  inflammatory  ha- 
rangues ;  and  the  wealthy  royalists,  many  of  whom  had 
flocked  to  the  Spanish  standard,  which  was  ostentatiously 
displayed  from  the  ruins  of  tlie  capital,  were  lavish  in 
tlieir  distribution  of  money  among  tlie  populace. 

Kvery  man  wl)o  lives  in  a  revolutionary  period,  eitlier 
Las  been,  is,  or  hourly  expects  to  be,  a  soldier.  Conse- 
quently, there  was  but  little  diSieulty  in  hastily  discipli- 
ning the  insurgents,  few  of  whom  were  totally  unae- 
ijuainted  with  the  use  of  arms,  so  as  to  render  tlieir 
services  as  a  body  available.  Several  hundred  Europeans 
were  scattered  among  them,  who  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Spanish  armies.  They  had  been  permitted,  by  the 
mistaken  lenity  of  the  patriot  government,  to  settle  in 
Caraccas,  and  even,  in  many  instances,  to  hold  confiden- 
tial situations,  after  having  surrendered  under  capitulation 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  These  men's  military 
skill  and  experience  in  warfare,  joined  to  the  national 
antipathy  they,  as  Europeans,  bore  tiie  Creoles,  and  the 
personal  feelings  of  rancorous  hatred,  which,  as  conquered 
royalists,  they  entertained  towards  the  patriots  who  had 
humbled  them,  eminently  qualified  tliem  to  serve  as  offi- 
cers among  the  motley  assemblage,  which  they  encou- 
raged by  their  presence,  and  animated  by  their  example. 

The  friars  had  also  sent  emissaries  among  the  neigh- 
bouring plantations,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
slaves  to  a  revolt  against  their- masters.  This  unprinci- 
pled measure,  which  was  subsequently  productive  of  the 
most  horrible  results,  was  but  partially  successful  at  this 
early  stage  of  the  war;  for  the  slaves  on  the  Main,  whose 
treatment  was,  by  many  degrees,  milder  than  that  expe- 
rienced by  the  same  class  on  the  islands,  for  the  most 
part  resisted  al!  attempts  to  corrupt  their  fidelity.  Never- 
theless, a  considerable  body  was  eolleeted,  among  the 
most  worthless  and  depraved  of  this  degraded  race  ;  and 
was  armed  with  lances,  machetes,  and  long  knives,  as 
there  was  no  leisure  to  drill  them  to  the  use  of  fire-arms. 

Although  the  commanders  of  the  insurgents  had  ven- 
tured to  lead  out  their  forces  on  one  occasion,  in  which 
they  had  surprised  the  patriot  troops,  they  had  even  then 
met  with  so  warm  a  reception,  that,  although  finally 
successful  through  overpowering  numbers,  they  were 
deterred  from  again  trying  their  strength,  in  the  open 
field,  against  their  disciplined  opponents.  They  were 
contented  to  entrench  themselves  in  the  Plaza  and  the 
neighbouring  ruined  convents,  in  a  manner  which  the 
friars  pronouncod,impregnab!e."  But  the  veteran  Spaniards 
shook  their  heads  ;  and  doubted  whether  the  raw  recruits, 
whom  they  saw  around  them,  would  be  able  to  make 
good  such  breastworks,  when  vigorously  attacked  by 
regular  troops. 

The  command  of  the  wliolc  had  been  entrusted,  by 
unanimous  consent,  to  Fray  Pablo  Oyarzun,  a  capuchin, 
well  known  throughout  Caraccas  as  a  factious  dema- 
gogue. His  Herculean  limbs  would  have  better  become 
the  cuirass  and  helmet  of  a  dragoon,  than  the  coarse 
ly  tunic  and  cerquillo  of  a  friar ;  and  his  strength  of 
!,  and  vehemence  of  declamation,  had  rendered  him 
popular  as  an  oigSer  at  seditious  assemblies.  This  sturdy 
member  of  the  church-militant  had  not  entirely  discarded 
his  monastic  habits,  in  assuming  tlie  oflicc  and  authority 
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of  general ;  for  he  still  wore  the  wliitc  sandals  and  dark 
hooded  frock  of  a  capuchin.  But  the  latter  article  o 
dress  had  been  repeatedly  rent,  by  climbing  among  tlic 
ruins  of  the  eitj',  and  by  his  strenuous  exertions  while 
assisting  to  build  tlie  barricades  ;  so  that  it  barely  reached 
down  to  the  knee.  Instead  of  the  usual  knotted  n-irdle 
of  his  order,  his  tunic  was  bound  round  his  waisfby  a 
broad  buff  leather  belt,  which  held  a  horseman's  sabre, 
and  a  brace  of  brass-mounted  pistols.  H  is  shaven  crown 
was  covered  by  a  helmet,  stripped  from  one  of  the  pa- 
triot  carbineers,  who  had  been  killed  in  the  Plaza  by  the 
mob,  during  the  first  effervescence  of  the  popular  com- 
motion. The  bushy  red  beard,  which  he  wore  in  com- 
pliance with  the  rules  of  his  order,  gained  him,  among 
the  insurgents,  the  appellation  of  "  el  Padre  Baslidov," 
from  the  resemblance  it  gave  him  to  a  Spanish  pioneer. 

Powerfiil  as  his  influence  was  among  those  of  his 
party,  and  little  as  he  scrupled  to  enforce  his  authority 
by  the  most  approved  method  of  "^nn  y  palo,"  he  could 
not  succeed  in  keeping  the  rotozos,  on  whose  exertions 
the  cause  mainly  depended,  in  such  order  as  was  desirable. 
The  number  of  private  houses,  with  well-stocked  cellars, 
as  well  as  of  public  chop-houses,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned, and  to  which  they  had  unrestrained  access,  had 
given  them  such  favourable  opportunities  for  intoxication, 
as  they  could  not  resist.  Patroles  of  their  more  sober 
companions  in  arms  were  incessantly  employed  collect- 
ing them  from  the  chicheri'as  and  wine-houses,  in  which 
they  indulged  in  their  Bacchanalian  propensities ;  totally 
forgetful  of  the  attack  there  was  every  reason  to  expect, 
so  soon  as  Miranda  should  have  mustered  a  sufficient 
force. 

The  alteration  in  the  clothing  of  the  rotozos  was  ano- 
ther cause  of  ho  small  embarrassment  to  their  command- 
ant and  his  subalterns;  for  the  appearance, at  a  distance, 
of  an  irregular  group  of  tliem,  dressed  in  their  borrowed 
plumes,  frequently  alarmed  the  pickets  in  the  Plaza,  with 
the  idea  that  a  party  o(  the  enemy  had  entered  the  city. 
Some  few  were  contented  with  wearing  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  uniforms,  which  they  found  in  barracks  or  go- 
vernment stores,  and  on  the  bodies  of  soldiers  who  had 
been  crushed  to  death  during  the  earthquake.  By  far 
the  greater  number,  however,  dressed  themselves  in  the 
gaudiest  suits  they  could  plunder,  in  the  houses  belong- 
ing to  mebibers  of  the  Cabildo,  and  in  the  wardrobe 
of  the  theatre.  Even  the  gaily  embroidered  and  spangled 
dresses  of  the  bull  fighters  had  been  put  in  requisition. 
As  these  realised  the  beau  ideil  of  splendid  apparel,  in 
the  eyes  of  tlie  mob,  they  became  the  cause  of  many 
single  combats  with  the  knife  ;  and  repeatedly  changed 
owners  in  the  course  of  the  day.  This  prevailing  pas- 
sion for  gaudy  decorations  was  confined  to  adorning  their 
persons  from  the  waist  upwards.  They  preferred  the 
guayuco  and  loose  calzoncillos,  far  beyond  trowsers  or 
pantaloons ;  and  the  few  among  them,  who  were  tempted 
to  wear  shoes  or  boots,  soon  laid  them  aside,  in  despair 
at  the  cramping  and  chafing  occasioned  by  such  unnatu- 
ral  incumbrances. 

If  their  appearance  was  grotesque,  their  deportment 
on  parade,  when  they  could  be  persuaded  to  attend,  was 
such  as  deeply  mortified  and  scandalised  their  more  sa- 
turnine instructers.  It  was  not  that  they  were  stupid 
soldiers  ;  for  they  caught  the  manual  and  platoon  exer- 
cise,  from  their  drill-sergeants,  with  apparently  intuitive 
readiness  of  apprehension  ;  and  kept  step  as  correctly 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  from  their  national 
fondness  for  music  and  dancing.  But  their  utter 
aversion  to  remaining  steady  in  one  position,  and  their 
propensity  to  whistle,  and  even  to  sing  "  La  Cachupina" 
and  "  Et  Fraylejov,"  while  standing  in  the  ranks,  per. 
petually  annoyed  and  insulted  their  Spanish  leaders,  both 
priests  and  laymen.  Nevertheless,  as  their  co-operation 
was  of  great  importance,  until  the  expected  reinforce- 
ment should  arrive  from  Cartagena,  it  was  considered 
expedient  to  connive  at  these  irregularities,  and  to  keep 
the  rotozos  in  good  humour.  Such  was  the  condition  of 
the  insurgents  within  tlie  city,  whom  Miranda  was  pre- 
paring to  attack. 

Cn.4.PTER  XII. 

The  hour  appointed  for  the  assault  at  length  arrived  ; 
and  the  patriot  army  moved  forward,  in  silence  and  by 
devious  routes,  from  all  the  points  in  which  it  had  been 
encamped  ;  so  as  to  enter  Caraccas  by  'different  parts  of 
the  environs.  The  forces  within  the  city,  being  chiefly 
raw  recruits,  headed  by  inexperienced  officers,  had  given 
themselves  up  to  their  customary  indulgence  of  the  siesta, 
as  Miranda  had  foreseen.  Repose,  at  tliat  hour,  was 
considered  by  them  such  a  matter  of  course,  that  they 


never  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  its  being  interrupted 
in  a  hostile  manner.  "They  had  reckoned  no  less  securely 
on  the  siesta  being  held  sacred,  than  both  contending 
parties  used  to  calculate,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  on  every  sabbath  and  saint's  day  being 
observed  as  temporary  cessations  of  arms. 

The  Cazadores  de  Aragoa,  who  attacked  by  the  street 
leading  from  the  plain  of  the  Egido,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Grenaddrns  del  Barlovento,  surprised  the  first  picket 
they  came  to;  the  sentry,  who  was  sealed  with  his 
musket  between  his  knees,  dosing  under  the  shade  of  a. 
projecting  roof,  being  disarmed  before  he  could  spread 
the  alarm.  Having  secured  the  prisoners  in  their  own 
guard.rooni,  the  troops  proceeded  unchallenged  along  the 
Calle  del  Marquez,  through  solitary  streets.  They  miglit 
have  suppo.sed  the  city  to  be  altogether  deserted,  were  it 
not  for  the  soimds  of  merriment  and  singing  they  occa- 
sionally heard,  while  passing  the  door  of  some  chiehcria, 
within  which  a  party  of  rotozos  was  carousing.  As  they 
entered  the  main  street  leading  to  the  Plaza,  a  single 
shot  was  heard  in  an  opposite  quarter.  The  leading  files 
halted  for  a  moment,  and  held  their  breath  to  listen.  It 
was  followed  by  a  heavy,  but  irregular  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry, such  as  an  undisciplined  body  of  men  would  fire 
on  a  sudden  alarm  ;  and  instantly  after,  close  vollies,  as 
of  platoons,  pealed  in  measured  time  from  the  same  di- 

"  Viva  la  patria  !"  exclaimed  Lorenzo  Tovar,  who 
commanded  the  advanced  guard.  "  Our  comrades  are 
hard  at  it  already.     Double  quick  march." 

The  whole  column  immediately  trailed  arms,  and  ad- 
vanced at  a  rapid  pace,  along  the  wide  Calle  Real.  The 
sound  of  firing  was  now  heard  in  two  different  quarters  ; 
and  the  "  Vivas"  of  the  assailants  were  mingled  with  the 
cries  of  the  alarmed  insurgents.  At  the  same  time,  the 
great  bell  of  the  Franciscan  convent,  near  the  Plaza, 
which  was  one  of  the  few  large  edifices  that  had  escaped 
with  little  injury,  was  tolled  in  the  abrupt  starthng  peal 
commonly  called  "  I'lagaria."  The  Cazadores  were 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  breast-work  raised  across 
the  corner  of  the  square,  when  a  flash  issued  from  the 
muzzle  of  the  field  piece,  which  was  planted  in  the  centre 
of  the  barricade,  and  the  report  shook  the  tottering  walls 
on  each  side  of  the  street.  Fortunately  for  the  assailants, 
the  gun  had  been  elevated  above  point-blank ;  and  the 
shower  of  grape  hissed  harmlessly  over  tlieir  heads,  in- 
stead of  sweeping  the  foremost  files  before  it,  as  the  in- 
surgents had  designed. 

When  the  smoke  cleared  away,  Tovar  found  himself 
close  to  a  small  party  of  Spaniards,  who  were  actively 
loading  the  gun  for  a  second  shot  He  cut  down  the  man 
who  was  ramming  home  the  cartridge ;  and  his  followers, 
scrambling  over  the  breast-work,  bayoneted  those  who 
were  defending  it.  They  were  soon  checked,  however, 
by  an  unexpected  heavy  and  well  directed  fire,  from  a 
strong  body  of  rotozos,  stationed  in  the  rear  of  the  barri. 
cade ;  and  they  suffered  severely,  whilst  their  comrades 
were  swarming  up  to  their  support.  The  smoke  of  this 
volley  shrouded  them  for  a  while ;  and  enabled  tliem  to 
form  with  little  fartlier  loss,  except  such  as  was  sustained 
by  chance  shots.  The  moment  it  cleared  away,  the  Ca- 
zadores rushed  forward  with  the  bayonet,  supported  by 
the  grenadiers,  who  had  reached  the  scene  of  action  by  a 
parallel  street,  and  had  entered  the  Plaza  at  the  same 
moment,  over  the  adjoining  breast-work. 

The  rotfizos  withstood  the  charge  for  a  moment ;  wa- 
vered — and  broke  their  ranks  ;  crowding  confusedly 
into  the  ruined  cathedral,  where  they  once  made  a  des- 
perate stand  behind  the  fallen  pillars  of  the  aisles.  They 
were  closely  pursued  by  the  Cazadores ;  and  the  sacred 
walls  re-echoed  the  pealing  vollies  of  musketry,  the 
shouts  of  the  combatants  and  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded. 
The  Spaniards,  who  had  headed  the  insurgents,  alone 
stood  firm.  When  forced  from  tlie  spot  they  had  de- 
fended, by  the  press  of  assailants,  who  were  too  eager  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives  to  observe  them,  they  rallied 
round  tlie  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  from 
whence  they  kept  up  a  destructive  and  unobserved  fire. 

The  runaway  slaves,  on  whom  little  dependence  had 
been  placed,  and  who  had  not  been  entrusted  witli  fire- 
arms, were  stationed  in  the  courts  of  the  p.ilaee  and 
prison,  from  whence  they  at  first  looked  on,  with  their 
usual  apathy,  at  the  destruction  that  raged  before  their 
eyes.  The  patriots  were  pouring  in  at  every  corner  of 
the  Plaza,  and  the  insurgents  were  flying  in  confusion 
through  the  ruined  buildings,  and  endeavouring  to  gain 
tlie  neighbouring  churches  and  convents.  Fray  Pablo 
Oyarzun,  who  had  proved  himself  in  the  late  vielee  as 
able  a  swordsman  as  an  orator,  threw  himself  into  the 
midst  of  tlie  slaves,  and  called  to  them  to  follow  him  i 
reminding  them  of  the  consequences  of  falling  into  the 
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power  of  tlieir  enragud  masters.  Tliis  appeal  effectually 
aroused  them.  Having  wrapped  their  ponchos  round 
their  left  arms,  tliey  drew  their  long  knives,  and  rushed 
headlong  into  the  thick  of  the  fight,  with  a  yell  of  "  To 
Ike  knife  .'"  grappliiig  their  antagonists  with  the  ferocity 
of  panthers,  and  inflicting  the  most  desperate  wounds, 
before  tile  troops  were  aware  of  their  sudden  attack. 

The  rotozos  in  the  cathedral,  who  fought  witli  renewed 
confidence  from  their  sheltered  position,  had  succeeded 
in  repulsing  tlie  Cazadores.  Being  supported  by  the 
handful  of  Spaniards,  who  had  collected  on  the  steps  of 
the  fountain,  they  pressed  forward  on  the  patriots  with  a 
despairing  effort,  that  bid  fair  to  turn  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  At  that  moment,  loud  sliouts  of  "  Alza  Zaraza  !" 
were  licard ;  and  the  aged  chief,  mounted  on  a  spirited 
cliarger,  cleared  the  barricade  beside  tlie  corner  of  the 
palace  at  a  single  bound,  and  galloped  into  the  Plaza  a 
tlie  head  of  his  guerilla.  One  cliarge  decided  the  day 
for  the  rotozos  instantly  threw  away  their  arms  and  dis 
pcrsed.  As  for  the  revolted  slaves,  altliough  they  fought 
to  the  last,  and  even  when  trampled  beneath  the  liorse's 
hoofs,  stabbed  at  them  with  their  long  cuchillos,  they 
were  hemmed  in,  and  fell,  one  by  one,  with  all  their  cha- 
racteristic and  ferocious  stubbornness. 

The  patriot  troops,  maddened  by  the  excitement  of  the 
protracted  conflict,  pursued  the  fugitives  from  street  to 
street,  and  from  ruin  to  ruin,  until  they  reached  the  Ala- 
meda :  where  the  carbineers,  and  the  "reinforcement  of 
cavalry  from  La  Guayra,  arrested  their  flight,  and  com- 
pleted the  havoc  of  the  day.  Quarter  was  neither  sued 
for  nor  ofTered ;  and  the  slaugiiter  was  followed  up  as 
unrelentingly,  as  is  usual  during  civil  war.  It  was  re- 
marked  by  the  soldiers,  that  not  a  single  frias  had  fallen 
in  the  Plaza.  When  first  the  firing  became  general, 
tlicy  had  fled  tlirongh  tlie  cloisters  of  the  cathedral  to 
their  convents,  and  had  concealed  themselves,  every  man 
in  liis  cell,  from  the  vengeance  of  the  enraged  patriots. 
Miranda,  who  entered  the  square  towards  the  close  of 
the  engagement,  and  observed  the  exertions  of  Fray  P 
whose  iielmet  liad  been  struck  off  in  the  conflict,  leaving 
his  shaven  crown  exposed,  gave  repeated  orders  to  have 
him  taken  alive.  Nevertheless,  he  eluded  all  the  soldi 
efforts,  exhibiting  such  prowess,  that  few  dared  cope  with 
him  single  handed;  and  when  ho  saw  the  guerilla  ai 
he  cut  his  way  to  the  gate  of  the  catliudral,  where  his 
pursuers  lost  all  traces  of  him. 

The  bugles  now  sounded  the  signal  to  recall  tiic  seal 
tered  troops  to  their  respective  corps;  and  by  Miranda' 
orders,  tlie  army  was  marched  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
AlamSda,  where  it  bivouacked.  As  there  was  no  further 
duty  for  him  to  perform  that  night,  Sepulveda  left  tlie 
party  of  staff  officers,  who  were  eagerly  discu.ssing  the 
events  of  the  day,  and  strolled  slowly  down  the  broad 
walk.  The  tall  dark  poplars  still  overshadowed  the 
path,  uninjured  by  the  concussion  which  had  laid  towers 
and  palaces  low ;  and  appeared  silently  to  assert  the 
periority  of  the  works  of  nature  over  those  of  art. 

With  the  feeling  of  melancholy  pleasure,  which  usually 
attends  us  when  visiting  the  scenes  endeared  to  us  by 
recollection  of  former  happiness,  Sepulveda  seated  himself 
on  the  same  rude  stone  bench,  which  his  mother  and  the 
novice  had  occupied  hut  three  nights  before.  He  would 
have  given  worlds  to  recall  that  evening;  and,  ae  h 
tliought  of  the  Indian  minstrel's  song,  he  unconsciously 
repeated  in  a  low  voice  the  refran — 

"  No  mc  olvidcs  nunca  !  No  me  olvides,  no  !" 
Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these  words,  when  he  started, 
at  hearing  a  guitar  close  behind  iiim,  repeating  the  i 
of  the  air,  in  the  same  plaintive  cadence  in  which  lie  had 
so  lately  heard  it  played.  He  turned  hastily,  and 
the  Ciiinganera  who  had  so  particularly  addressed  herself 
to  him  the  other  evening.  Slie  was  now  clad  in  the 
coarse  dark  poncho,  and  blue_;u5(«rt,  of  Iier  tribe,  without 
a  trace  of  tlie  theatrical  dress,  which  she  had  adopted 
when  he  List  saw  her.  Nothing  was  more  common  than 
to  see  those  of  her  wandering  race,  at  all  times,  and  i 
all  places  ;  and  they  were  well  known  to  affect  a  mysti 
rious  interest  in  the  affairs  of  any,  whom  they  believed 
to  be  kindly  disposed  towards  them  ;  availing  themselves 
of  intelligence  obtained  by  their  restless  curiosity,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  fortune  telling,  or  to  show  their  capri. 
cious  gratitude.  Yet  her  sudden  appearance  on  thi: 
spot  seemed  so  closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  his 
previous  thoughts,  that  Sepulveda  waited  for  some  mo- 
ments, half  expecting  to  hear  from  her  some  interesting 
communication.  But,  as  she  stood  perfectly  still  and 
silent,  he  addressed  a  few  words  to  her,  in  commendation 
of  the  prescience  she  had  displayed,  in  warning  his  com- 
panion of  the  approaching  earthquake. 

"  Such  warnings  are  easily  given  1"  said  she  ;  "  there 


weather,  and  a  sudden  failing  of  the  water  springs,  pol 
tend.  But  no  one  will  place  confidence  in  an  Indian's 
word.  The  wisest  of  you  all,  when  assailed  by  ealen- 
tura,  or  wounded  by  the  rattle-snake's  fangs,  have  re- 
course to  us  without  hesitation.  But,  as  the  earthquake 
rolls  by  and  is  no  longer  remembered,  so  the  fever  is 


Yeti 


forgotten 

have  a  proof,  Carlos  Sepulveda  ?  I  know  her,  on  whom 
you  were  this  moment  thinking  ;  and  can  tell  whither 
she  is  gone." 

"  With  my  name,  at  least,  you  appear  well  acquainted, 
But  if  you  have  learned  any  thing  of  Doiia— that  is  to 
say,  of  any  one  for  whom  you  suppose  me  to  be  interest, 
ed,  tell  me  at  once  all  you  know." 

"  Suppose  '.  I  know  it  well.  Did  I  not  watch  your 
looks  that  evening,  as  you  leaned  against  yonder  alamo  ? 
And  again,  when  I  sang  the  dispedida, — could  I  miss 
seeing  to  whom  you  applied  each  word  ?  Nay,  more  ; — 
you  saw  not  me  in  the  chapel  of  the  Monjas  Claras,  al- 
though I  knelt  beside  the  same  pillar ;  but  I  saw  you, 
when  you  burst  through  the  lattice,  and  bore  away  the 
novice  in  safety.  I  escaped  death,  by  following  your 
steps  ;  and  I  never  lost  sight  of  her,  as  long  as  her  foot 
was  on  her  native  soil."' 

"  Heavens  !  has  she  then  left  Venezuela  ?  Where  did 
you  last  see  her  ?  and  with  whom  ?" 

"Her  father  took  her  from  your  mother's  care.  I 
followed  them  to  the  Quebrada  del  Tucuqueri,  where  her 
brother, — as  I  judged  from  the  resemblance  he  bore  to 
her, — was  in  waiting  with  horses  and  mules.  From 
thence  I  traced  them  to  the  conuco  of  the  Indian  Jose 
Chaiiapas.  While  they  slept  the  siesta,  I  crossed  the  sa- 
vanna of  Caiiaveral,  in  the  direction  I  observed  they  were 
taking.  1  reaciied  the  fishing  village  of  Los  Bagres  be- 
fore  tliey  entered  it;  and  overheard  an  agreement  made 
by  the  father  with  a  foreign  sailor,  to  convey  them  in  his 
bark  to  Santo  Tomas.  But  wliether  they  are  gone  to 
the  town  of  that  name  on  the  broad  Orinoco,  or  to  an 
island  beyond  sea  wliich  tliey  talk  of  on  the  coast,  I  could 
not  then  learn.  Be  it  which  it  may,  1  sliall  know  before 
we  meet  again ;  for  notliing  can  long  remain  a  secret  to 
our  wandering  race," 

"  Tell  me  at  least,  Ciiinganera  !  before  you  go,  whence 
it  is  that  you  take  such  an  interest  in  me,  and  in — " 

"And  in  Maria  del  Rosario  Peiiuola,  you  would  say. 
I  Irnow  it  appears  incredible  to  white  men,  that  Indians 
should  remember  benefits  ;  and  yet  they  wonder  not  at 
gratitude  in  their  dogs.  Your  alms  of  the  ether  night 
were  not  the  first,  by  many,  that  I  had  received  from 
you ;  and  when  your  mother  saw  me  resting  under  the 
trees  in  her  garden,  the  evening  of  the  earthquake,  she 
did  not  order  me  to  be  turned  out,  as  others  would  have 
done,  but  sent  me  food.  That  was  a  sufficient  motive 
for  mo  to  serve  her  and  hers.  As  for  the  journey  to  Los 
Bagres, — I  must  have  wandered  somewhere,  for  my  home 
is  not  in  cities,  but  in  change  of  place ;  so  that  it  mat- 
tered little  to  me  whicli  way  I  tiirncd.  And  now,  fare- 
well !  When  I  next  see  you,  it  shall  be  to  warn  you, 
that  you  are  about  to  become  a  wanderer,  as  I  am.  Last 
night  the  moon  darkened  a  bright  star  in  her  path. 
When  was  that  seen,  and  a  revolution  in  Coquibaeoa 
failed  to  follow  ?"* 

As  she  spoke  the  last  words,  she  turned  from  her  at- 
tentive auditor,  and  disappeared  among  tlic  neighbouring 
gardens. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  DROGUER THE  PIRATE. 

Don  Bcltran  and  Joaquin  Periuela  had  been  so  soundly 
lulled  to  rest,  afler  the  fatigue  of  the  preceding  day,  by 
the  gentle  motion  of  the  schooner,  while  crossing  tlie 
straits  of  Cubagua,  that  they  did  not  awake  until  they 
had  passed  the  island  of  Margarita,  and  were  abreast  of 
the  Sicte  Hermanns  rocks.  The  little  drogucr  began  to 
feel  the  swell  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  as  she  cleared  the 
group  of  lesser  Antilles.  She  now  rose  in  livelier  bounds 
on  the  waves,  which  curled  under  the  influence  of  a 
light  trade  wind  ;  and  the  motion  effectually  disturbed 
the  passengers'  rest ;  although  Kapitein  Lodcwyk  would 
not  have  exchanged  it  for  that  of  the  easiest  pacing  mule 
on  the  Spanish  main. 

When  they  came  on  deck,  they  found  Maria  del  Rosa- 


*  An  occultation  of  a  star,  (by  the  moon,)  is  a  phenomc 
non  universally  believed  in  South  America,  even  among 
the  upper  classes  of  society,  to  portend  some  approaching 
revolution.  Under  the  Spanish  government,  it  was  sup- 
posed to  predict  tlie  death  or  disgrace  of  a  viceroy. 


rio  already  there.  The  schipper,  who  had  ascertainer 
from  his  cabin-boy  that  she  was  awake,  had  prepared  he 
It  on  a  hencoop,  covered  with  his  boat  cloak,  and 
■d  to  windward  of  the  companion,  near  which  he 
stood  at  the  helm.  He  had  also  recollected  that  there 
some  Curazao  chocolate  on  board  ;  and  having  made 
1  himself,  he  had  brought  it  to  her  in  a  silver-mounted 
i-nut,  with  some  cazada  bread ;  lamenting  at  the 
I  time,  that  he  had  not  brought  some  milk  and  eggs 
for  her  use.  The  freshness  of  the  sea  air,  and  the  novelty 
of  the  scene  around  her,  had  effectually  chased  away  all 
the  languor  and  wretchedness  she  had  felt  on  first  em- 
barking. With  the  elastic  spirits  of  youth,  she  had  re- 
conciled  herself  to  leaving  her  native  land,  as  to  an  inevi-  ; 
table  misfortune;  consoling  herself  by  the  reflection,  that  i 
it  was  lier  duty  to  accompany  her  father  in  his  exile,  i 
Lodewyk  Sluiker,  notwithstanding  his  national  and  pro-  j 
fessional  roughness  of  manner,  could  not  help  feeling  in- 
terested for  her.  He  endeavoured  to  entertain  her,  as  he  I 
would  have  amused  one  of  his  own  children,  by  pointing 
out  to  her  the  remarkable  head-lands  as  they  passed  ; 
not  forgetting  comments  on  their  usefulness,  as  marks 
for  such  and  such  a  harbour.  He  also  called  her  atten- 
tion to  the  flying-fish,  as  they  bounded  and  fluttered 
along  the  ridge  of  a  swell ;  and  to  the  man-of-war  birds, 
cruising  with  motionless  outstretched  wings,  as  if  floating 
on  the  eddies  of  the  breeze. 

When  Don  Beltran  and  his  son  appeared,  Sluiker  gave 
the  helm  into  the  liand  of  an  old  gray-headed  mulatto, 
with  directions  to  keep  a  clean  full ;  and  advanced  to 
enquire  how  they  had  rested.  On  learning  that  the 
scliooner's  motion  rather  disagreed  with  them,  he  pro- 
duced a  case  bottle,  and  recommended  "  a  morning  dram" 
both  by  precept  and  example.  He  then  desired  the  black 
cook,  who  was  busy  at  the  galley  fire,  to  bring  the 
breakfast  aft ;  and  a  plentiful  repast  was  soon  spread  be- 
fore him,  consisting  of  fish  and  yams,  turtle's  eggs  and 
plantains.  His  passengers,  it  is  true,  did  little  honour  to 
the  provisions  set  before  them  ;  but  the  worthy  schipper 
found  appetite  for  all.  Not  content  with  this  manifest 
triumph,  he  endeavoured,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  to 
argue  his  guests  out  of  their  indisposition,  and  to  persuade 
ihcm  that  it  existed  only  in  their  imaginations;  assuring 
them,  that  if  they  would  but  eat  heartily,  all  their  qualms 
would  vanish,  as  if  by  magic.  Finding  them,  however, 
obstinate  and  incredulous  on  this  point,  as  landsmen  usually 
arc,  he  betook  himself  to  his  long  criollo  cigars,  which, 
he  owned,  might  almost  be  rigged  as  sliding-guntcr  poles 
for  his  schooner,  in  case  of  need.  As  he  leaned  against 
the  mainmast,  so  that  the  smoke  might  annoy  his  lady, 
passenger  as  little  as  possible,  he  began  a  series  of  what 
are  usually  termed  lough  yams ;  interrupting  them  occa- 
sionally, by  giving  necessary  directions  to  the  man  at  the 
helm. 

As  the  day  advanced,  the  breeze  hauled  a  few  points 
more  round  to  the  southward,  so  as  to  blow  perfectly  fair ; 
and,  towards  evening,  they  could  see  the  small  group  of 
Aves  islands,  right  ahead  on  the  horizon.  Several  vessels  had 
passed  in  different  directions  during  the  day,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  novice ;  and  she  had  been  for  some  time 
looking  over  the  stern  at  one  that  appeared  to  be  bound 
the  same  way,  as  it  was  coming  rapidly  up  with  the 
droguer,  under  a  press  of  canvass.  It  was  a  long  top- 
sail-schooner, witli  taunt  tapering  masts ;  and  its  decks 
were  plainly  seen  to  be  crowded  with  men.  The  helms- 
man, of  whom  Maria  del  Rosario  asked  some  trifling 
question  about  this  vessel,  turned  a  careless  eye  upon  her ; 
but  after  looking  steadfastly  at  her  for  a  few  moments,  he 
called  to  the  schipper,  that  a  suspicious  looking  stranger 
was  overhauling  them,  hand  over  hand.  * 

Lodewyk  broke  off  in  tlie  middle  of  a  long  story,  and 
snatching  the  spy-glass  oct  of  the  binnacle,  reconnoi- 
tred the  vessel  astern ;  but  soon  threw  aside  the  glass, 
exclaiming  "  Stranger  ?  Ik  ken  't  sehip  too  well.  Ik 
vould  swccr.by  de  bruin  patch  in  his  voor  topsail,  dat  it 
s 't  roover  of 't  Bahamas!  Ik  heb  vallen  in  mit  him, 
nany  a  time,  bevoore  to-day,  but  never  zo  far  to  wind- 
vard  as  dis.  Go  below  and  hide  thyzclf  in  myn  berth. 
Do  you,  cavalleios,  kruipen  onder  't  zeils  in  't  hole.  If 
ic  heb  zicn  no  man  on  deck,  except  mynself  and  't 
scheep's  volk,  he  will  pass  't  drouger  medout  noticing 
her  :  but  ik  fear  he  is  too  waak-zaam  voor  dat." 

There  was  no  necessity  for  him  to  repeat  this  advice  ; 
for  his  terrified  passengers  retreated  instantly  on  hearing 
the  alarming  intelligence.  Lodewyk  hastily  bent  a  small 
Dutch  ensign  to  the  halyards. 

Contrary  to  his  expectation,  the  schooner  clewed  up 
her  top.sails,  hauled  down  the  jib,  and  passing  the  stern  of 
the  droguer,  rounded  to  abreast  of  her  without  hailing. 
When  her  way  tlirough-the  water  was  checked,  a  boat 
was  lowered  from  the  stern  davits,  and  being  manned 
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with  hall'  a  dozen  hands,  besides  several  sitters  in  the 
stern  sheets,  was  pulled  towards  the  droguer.  When  tlie 
boat  came  along-side,  several  rough  looking  marauders, 
of  various  nations,  and  hues  of  complexion,  stepped  on 
board,  with  cutlasses  and  pistols  in  their  belts.  Their 
leader,  who  appeared  fitted  by  his  muscular  frame,  and 
ferocious  expression  of  countenance,  to  rule  such  a  law- 
less band,  shook  Lodewyk  heartily  by  the  hand,  address- 
ing him  familiarly  as  "  old  shipmate  ;"  and  demanded  to 
know  what  passengers  he  had  on  board,  and  where  he 
had  stowed  them.  The  schipper  was  hesitating  whether 
he  had  better  own  to  the  fact,  when  his  deliberation  was 
cut  short  by  the  pirate,  who  said  he  had  already  seen 

"  Never  think  of  denying  them,  old  Sluiker  !  I  keeps 
too  bright  an  eye  to  windward  to  be  deceived  ;  so  let  tl] 
gentry  coves  tumble  up  slick  to  muster  directly,  or 
mu^t  send  somebody  for  them.  I  should  have  passed 
your  droguer  without  overhauling  her,  for  old  acqi 
tance  sake,  if  they  had  kept  the  deck  manfully  ;  but  such 
hasty  diving  below  looks  tarnal  suspicious.'* 

Lodewyk,  who  trembled  for  the  safety  of  his  fei 
passenger,  made  haste  to  call  Don  Beltran  and  his 
from  tlieir  place  of  concealment.  They  hesitated  so  long 
to  obey  his  summons,  that  the  pirate  became  impatient, 
and  with  a  volley  of  oaths  and  denunciations  of  ven. 
geance  on  their  obstinacy,  ordered  two  of  his  men  to 
"jump  down  into  the  hold,  and  turn  to,  to  start  on  deck 
every  mother's  son  they  could  find."  Scarcely  had  they 
dropped  through  the  hatchway,  when  a  joyful  shout  aji 
nounced  their  having  discovered  a  prize  in  the  iror 
chest. 

"  Pass  down  a  running  bowline !"  cried  one  of  them  ; 
"  and  stand  by  to  rouse  this  here  yapper  on  deck.  Never 
mind  the  passengers  this  bout !  I  suppose  they  are  coiled 
away  under  some  of  these  sails  ;  but  we  have  made  a 
better  land-fall.'' 

All  those  wlio  had  remained  in  the  boat,  left  her  in 
charge  of  the  bow-man  on  hearing  this  welcome  news, 
and  crowded  round  the  hatch-way,  to  assist  in  hoisting 
out  the  chest,  the  weight  of  which  proclaimed  its  value 
to  be  considerable.  When  it  lay  before  them  in  the 
gang-way,  they  announced  their  success,  with  three 
hearty  cheers,  to  their  shipmates,  who  had  climbed  into 
the  schooner's  rigging  to  watch  their  proceedings.  While 
they  were  busied  lowering  it  carefully  into  the  boat 
alongside,  their  captain  called  Sluiker  aside. 

"  I  guess,"  said  he  "  ®id  schipper  !  you  can  Jiave  no 
interest  in  that  there  kist ;  or  perhaps  I  might  endeavour 
to  save  you  some  part  of  it.  I  shall  always  remember 
that  we  two  have  been  on  the  account  together  formerly ; 
and  although  you  are  now  in  a  quieter  line  of  business, 
still  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  be  useful  to  us  occa- 
sionally. Tell  me  honestly,  Lodewyk,  have  these  pas- 
sengers of  yours  got  any  thing  else  of  the  right  sort?'  If 
not,  I  will  boom  o9"  with  my  ship-mates,  before  they 
think  of  overhauling  your  berth  ;  as  you  may  have  some 
little  articles  of  your  own  there,  which  you  would  not 
like  to  lose." 

As  Lodewyk  assured  him,  with  not  a  few  oaths  in  his 
peculiar  dialect,  that  there  was  nothing  else  of  value  in 
the  vessel,  he  again  shook  hands,  and  stepping  into  his 
boat,  ordered  her  to  be  shoved  off.  The  pirates  pulled 
merrily  for  their  schooner,  singing  in  chorus  the  well 
known  West  Indian  canoe  song; — 

"  The  captain's  gone  ashore  ; 
The  mate  has  got  the  key  ; 
Hurrah  !  my  jolly  boys,  — 


'Tis  grog  time  oMay." 
The  boat  was  cleared  and  hoisted  up,  and  the  schooner 
filled  lier  sails  and  stood  away  for  the  Westward,  before 
Sluiker  recovered  from  his  astonishment  at  this  unwel- 
come visit.  Having  made  sail  on  the  droguer,  and  given 
orders  for  her  to  be  kept  her  course,  he  descended  to  the 
cabin,  and  relieved  the  novice  from  the  dreadful  appre- 
hensions under  which  she  had  laboured,  while  the  pirates 
were  on  board.  He  found  it  a  far  more  difficult  task  to 
reconcile  Don  Beltran  to  the  loss  of  his  treasure;  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  he  reminded  him  of  the  providential  es- 
cape he  and  his  family  had,  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  a  lawless  gang.  ■  The  unfortunate  emigrant  was  at 
first  stunned  by  the  suddenness  of  the  mischance  that 
had  befallen  him  ;  and  could  scarcely  credit  the  reality 
of  his  loss.  He  soon  recovered,  however,  from  this  ap- 
parent apathy,  and  awoke  to  a  painful  sense  of  total  des- 
titution ;  with  a  family  too,  entirely  dependent  on  him  for 
subsistence,  and  whom  he  himself  had  compelled  to  wan- 
der from  their  home  and  native  land.  He  liad  been  com- 
paratively calm  during  his  arrest,  and  subsequent  im- 
prisonment, at  Caraccas  ;  and  had  not  in  realily  felt  sudi 


terror,  in  the  prospect  of  approaching  death,  as  now 
overwhelmed  him,  when  anticipating  poverty  and  wretch 
edness. 

His  agonies  of  mind  were  truly  terrifying  to  his 
daughter,  who  had  never  before  seen  liim,  but  as  the 
stern  stoical  parent,  whom  she  had  not  indeed  been 
taught  to  love,  but  whom  she  nevertheless  instinctively 
respected.  He  now  appeared  to  her  completely  bereft  of 
reason,  as  he  alternately  uttered  the  most  violent  impr 
cations  on  the  pirates  who  had  robbed  him,  and  wrung  h 
hands  in  unavailing  regret  and  despair.  She  once  ventured 
to  approach  him,  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  some 
thoughts  of  consolation ; — she  scarcely  knew  what; — bu' 
he  repulsed  her  with  violence,  and  even  fierceness,  as  i 
anxious  to  relieve  himself,  by  a  vain  attempt  to  throw 
the  blame  of  his  ruin  on  any  one  who  came  in  contacl 
with  him.  He  occasionally  appeared  to  look  as  if  ex- 
pecting consolation  from  his  son  Joaquin,  for  whose  sake 
chiefly  he  had  laboured  to  amass  his  wealth.  But  al- 
though the  young  man  was  sensible,  to  its  fullest 
of  the  misfortune  which  had  befallen  thern,  his  thoughts 
were  thoroughly  engrossed  by  hi 
calamity ;  and  he  sat  apart  in  gloomy  silence,  without 
uttering  a  word  betokening  sympathy  in  his  parent': 
distress. 

Lodewyk,  meanwhile,  who  had  at  first  offered  to  re 
turn  to  Los  Bagres,  and  land  his  passengers,  but  hac 
met  with  an  abrupt,  and,  as  he  conceived,  haughty  re 
fusal,  stood  for  some  time  at  the  helm  in  silence ;  con. 
scions,  doubtless,  that  his  abilities  in  consolation  were 
not  to  be  relied  on.  When  he  found,  however,  that  the 
violence  of  Pefiuela's  despair  had  worn  itself  out,  he  be- 
gan, in  his  own  phrase,  "  to  mak  't  best  of  a  bad  job." 

'  Come,  seuor  passagier,  you  must  not  throw  your 
lieart  after  your  doubloons.  IPt  roovers  have  taken 


r  your  eloubloons.  It  t  roovers  nave  laKen  your 

geld-kisl,  they  have   left   you  your  zoon   and    dochter- 

Inmiddels,  as  you  must  be  a  king's  man,  by  your  run. 

ning  away  just  now,  you  may  easily  get  a  passage  to 

Cartagena,  or  La  Havana,  where  you  zal  be  ondcr  your 

own  vlag,  and  't  Spaansch  government  will  be  bound  to 

maintain  you.   Ofanders^  if  you  prefer  coming  to  anker 

Santo    Thomas,   you    zal    find    plenty    of   royalist 

uitgangers,  who  fled  vrom  Caraccas  last  year,  and  now 

itrive  to  make  a  tolerable  living  among  the  Ueensche, 

hopes  of  soon  returning.     You  meet  do   as  they  do. 

De  jonker,  here,  your  zoon,  is  stout  enough  to  work  vor 

you  all  dree ;  and  ik  dare  say  your  dochter  has  learned 

borduuring,  at  't  konvent,  dat  zalV  be  useful 

Maria  del  Rosario  caught  eagerly  at  this  suggestion, 
d  assured  her  father  that  her  noviciate   had  not  been 
passed    in  idleness;  enumerating   the   different  accom- 
plishments she  had  acquired,  such  as  embroidery,  filagree 
work,  (fee.  which   usually  form   the  principal  part  of  ji 
conventual  education.     Don  Beltran   rewarded   her  with 
L  look  of  affection,  the  first  she  could  remember  hi 
ng  bestowed  on  her ;  and  he  sighed,  as  he  reflected  how 
little  he  deserved  sympathy  of  any  kind  from  her,  whom 
he  had  been  on  the  point  of  consigning  to  the  solitude  of 
convent,  and  who  was  even  now  condemned,  througl; 
s  means,  to  penury  and  want. 

When  night  approached,  Lodewyk  cautioned  his  pas- 
sengers against  the  danger  of  exposing  themselves  to  the 
breeze,  after  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  and  Joaquin 
Peiiuela  retired  at  once  to  the  hold,  where  he  stretched 
sleep  on  the  spare  sails.  Maria  del  Rosario, 
whose  attachment  to  her  father  appeared  to  have  revived, 
der  these  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  distress,  re- 
fused to  leave  him.  She  drew  close  to  him,  as  he  sat  in 
lent  abstraction  on  the  deck  of  the  small  schooner, 
leaning  against  the  weather  bulwark  ;  and  watched  with 
timid  solicitude  for  an  opportunity  of  whispering  com- 
fort to  him.  He  sufi'ered  her  to  tajie  his  hand,  but  averted 
his  face,  as  if  to  repel  all  attempts  at  conversation;  and 
continued  to  gaze  in  silence  on  the  dark  extent  of  the 
nding  ocean. 

•as  a  clear  starlight  night,  and  not  a  sound  was 
heard,  but  the  dashing  of  the  waves  against  the  droguer's 
'  ows.  The  novice's  thoughts,  which  had  never  yet  been 
ccustomed  to  dwell  on  cither  the  loss  or  acquisition  of 
wealth,  speedily  wandered  from  the  subject  that  engross- 
'  her  father's  attention,  to  the  peaceful  cloisters  of  the 
convent  in  which  she  had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  tran- 
quillity;— except  for  one  intrusive  thought,  which  she 
still  reproved,  yet  unconsciously  cherished.  She  thought 
dso  of  her  kind  friend  Doiia  Gertrudes ;  and  sighed 
leeply  as  she  remembered  how  slender  were  her  hopes 
of  ever  again  embracing  her.  If  she  for  a  moment  recol- 
lected her  father's  recent  loss,  it  was  only  with  exulting 
nticipation  of  the  services  she  would  now  be  able  to 
render  him,  and  the  additional  claims 

to  tltat  affeetion  slie  so  anxiously  coveted. 


The  droguer  glided  rapidly  by  the  dark  rocks  of  I  he 
Aves  islands ;  passing  so  close  as  to  distinguish  the 
flocks  of  sea  birds  at  roost,  appearing  like  regular  ridges 
of  white  marble.  Maria  del  Rosario  gazed  on  them  in 
her  reverie,  until  they  faded  by  degrees  from  her  sight, 
and  she  sank  into  a  profound  slumber  in  her  father's 
arms.  Old  Sluiker,  who  had  watched  her  attentively, 
stepped  soflly  forward,  and  laid  his  boat-cloak  gently 
over  her.  Her  father  acknowledged  his  attention  by  a 
grateful  pressure  of  the  hand ;  and  continued  to  rumi- 
nate, in  melancholy  silence,  on  the  prospect  before  him. 

He  was  well  aware,  that  he  had  no  assistance  to  ex- 
pect from  the  Spanish  government  at  Cuba;  for  he  an- 
ticipated the  observation  that  would  be  made,  that  he 
ought  to  have  emigrated  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  revolution  of  Venezuela,  if  ho  had  been  a  stanch 
royalist.  The  secret  services  he  had  occasionally  ren- 
dered to  Monteverde  had  been  punctually  paid  for ;  con- 
sequently he  could  have  no  claim  on  him,  as  he  no  longer 
had  it  in  his  power  to  be  useful  as  a  spy.  He  was 
also  conscious,  what  slender  pretensions  a  traitor  to  his 
coimtry  can  have  to  the  sympathy  even  of  his  employers ; 
and  was  too  well  convinced  of  the  profligacy  of  a  Spanish 
army,  to  venture  on  taking  his  family  with  him  to  Car- 
tagena, as  dependants  on  the  bounty  of  a  royalist  gene- 
ral. He  therefore  determined  to  establish  himself  at  the 
island  of  Santo  Tomas ;  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some 
commercial  situation,  as  a  means  of  support  for  himself 
and  his  daughter. 

He  had  but  little  hope  from  the  well  known  indolence 
and  selfishness  of  his  son  Joaquin.  But  he  flattered 
himself  that,  when  the  youth  should  be  made  fully  sensi- 
ble of  the  absolute  necessity  for  exertion,  the  instruction 
he  had  received  from  the  monigote,  or  at  least  his  bodily 
labour,  would  stand  him  in  stead.  After  several  wakeful 
hours,  he  at  length  closed  his  eyes,  and  sank  into  a  dis- 
turbed slumber,  interrupted  by  dreams,  which  repeated 
in  vivid  colours  tiie  misfortune  of  the  preceding  day. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  WEST  INDIES. THE  NEejRES 

The  first  rays  of  morning  awoke  Maria  del  Rosario 
from  her  light  slumbers ;  and  she  gazed  around  her,  un- 
able at  first  to  recollect  where  she  actually  was,  and  by 
what  means  she  had  been  transported  thither.  One 
glance,  however,  at  the  white  sails  above  her,  and  the 
bhie  ocean  around,  sufliccd  to  remind  her  tliat  she  was 
indeed  an  exile's  daughter.  Her  father  was  still  in  a 
heavy,  but  apparently  unsound  sleep,  his  countenance 
was  disordered  as  if  in  pain,  a-nd  his  forehead  and  cheeks 
were  flushed  and"  parched,  notwithstanding  the  coolness 
of  the  morning  breeze.  She  resigned  to  him  the  cloak 
that  Lodewyk  had  spread  over  her ;  and  leaning  on  the 
bulwark,  contemplated  the  lovely  scenery  of  the  islands 
to  windward,  abreast  of  which  the  schooner  was  sailing. 
To  the  east,  and  in  the  full  blaze  of  sunrise,  were  seen 
the  naked  peaks  of  Montserrate  and  Redonda;  and  more 
to  the  northward,  the  blue  mountains  of  Santa  Eustacia 
and  La  Saba  towered  above  the  neighbouring  islets. 

The  old  mulatto  was  at  the  helm  ;  and,  as  he  spoke 
her  native  language,  Maria  beguiled  the  time   by  ques- 
tioning him  concerning  the  different  islands,  with  all  of 
which  he  appeared  well  acquainted.     The  schipper  at 
last  came  on  deck,  smoking  his  long  cigar,  as  usual. 
Afler  kindly  expressing  a  hope,  that  his  fair  passenger 
felt  no  inconvenience  from  braving  the  night  air,  he  pro- 
ceeded  to  rouse  Don  Beltran,  muttering  Creole-Dutch 
exclamations  of  surprise  at  the  heaviness  of  his  slumher. 
On  awakeing,  Peiinela  found  himself  totally  unable  to 
rise,  in  consequence  of  severe  head-ache  and  giddiness. 
To  his  daughter's  great  alarm,  Sluiker  pronounced  him 
examination,   to  be  attacked   by  that  tropical  fever 
fatal  to  Europeans ;  and  scarcely  less  certainly  so  to 
all  Creoles,  who  venture  to  change  their   place  of  abode 
incautiously,  or  who  expose  themselves  to  sudden  and 
violent  vicissitudes  of  weatlier.  In  answer  to  the  anxious 
nquiries  of  the  novice,  Sluiker  declared  that  nothing 
could  be  done  for  him,  while  aboard  the  droguer,  except 
shelter  him  from  the  sun  until  the  evening;  when 
he  observed,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  reach  the 
island  to  which  they  were  bound.     He  therefore  spread 
awning  for  the  inviUid  across  the  main  rigging,  bo- 
th which  he  provided  him  with  as  comfortable   a 
couch,  as  was  possible  under  existing  circumstances; 
recommending  that  he  should  be  lefl  undisturbed,  and 
strongly  warning  the  novice  against  exposing  herself  to 
the  contagion  of  the  dangerous  disease.     No  considera- 
tion, however,  could  prevent  her  from  attending  hi  r  father 
they  would  givclwith  sincere  filial  affection.     She  would  permit  no  hand 
veted.  I  b.it  hers  to  smooth  his  lugged  pillow,  and  to  oflVr  to  hi& 
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parched  lips  such  beverage  as  could  be  prepared  for  him, 
in  so  ill  provided  a  vessel. 

As  the  mid-day  heat  grew  more  oppressive,  the  vio- 
lence  of  the  fever  increased ;  and  the  raving  of  the  un- 
fortunate emigrant  terrified  his  daughter.  Having  never 
before  attended  a  bed  of  sickness,  e-xcept  that  of  some 
meek,  penitent  nun,  gradually  sinking  into  the  grave  in 
the  full  possession  of  her  senses,  and  surrounded  by  all 
that  is  consolatory  in  the  aid  of  religion,  and  soothing,  in 
the  sympathy  of  friends,  she  had  formed  no  idea  of,  and 
was  totally  unprepared  to  witness,  a  death  embittered  by 
mental  and  corporeal  agony.  She  vainly  endeavoured 
to  soothe,  and  meet  by  argument,  what  she  at  first  believ- 
ed to  be  the  suggestions  of  an  over-e.xcited  mind,  irri- 
tated by  misfortunes  to  a  partial  insanity.  Even  after 
she  had  been  undeceived  by  the  more  experienced  Lode- 
wyk,  who  was  unwearied  in  his  attention  and  advice, 
she  involuntarily  started  and  shuddered,  as  she  heard 
her  name,  and  that  of  her  brother,  repeatedly  called  on  ; 
one  while  in  the  most  endearing  terms,  and  the  next 
with  the  bitterest  reproaches  and  execrations,  as  he  con- 
founded in  his  frenzy  the  idea  of  his  children,  with  the 
rceollection  of  the  recent  outrage  perpetrated  by  the 
pirates.  Joaquin,  meanwhile,  sat  on  the  companion, 
gloomily  looking  on  ;  but  evidently  taking  no  interest  in 
what  was  going  forward,  nor  in  any  way  attempting  to 
be  of  the  least  service. 

Towards  the  afternoon,  they  entered  the  beautiful  little 
archipelago,  dedicated  by  the  first  discoverers,  (' 
sion,  probably,  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,)  to  "  La  Virgen 
Gorda  ;^^  and  just  before  sunset  the  droguer  passed  the 
green  island  of  San  Juan,  and  entered  the  sheltered  har- 
bour of  Saint  Thomas.  The  arrival  of  the  small  schooner 
e.TCited  no  attention  whatever  among  the  many  cheerful 
parties,  that  were  walking  under  the  cocoa-nut  trees  on 
the  beach,  or  seated  on  the  ramparts  of  the  half  disman- 
tled inner  fort.  Although  Mario  del  Rosario  well  knew 
she  had  not  a  friend,  nor  even  an  acquaintance  in  tht 
world,  except  at  Caraecas,  yet  she  felt  almost  disappoint, 
ed,  that  not  one  among  the  numbers  she  saw,  had  come 
forward  to  welcome  her.  An  overwhelming  sense  ol 
loneliness  oppressed  her,  as  the  droguer  came  to  an  an. 
chor  near  the  landing  place.  As  she  looked  at  her  father's 
helpless  condition,  and  recollected  the  necessity  of  re. 
moving  him  to  the  shelter  of  some  stranger's  roof,  shf 
hid  her  face  on  his  couch,  and  burst  into  tears. 

The  schipper,  who  had  been  busied  mooring  his  little 
vessel,  and  launching  his  jolly-boat  from  the  larboard 
gangway,  where  it  had  been  stowed  during  the  passage, 
now  accosted  the  novice  in  as  soft;  a  tone  as  he  could 
sumc.  lie  entreated  her  not  to  distress  herself,  for  he 
would  himself  go  immediately  on  shore  ;  and  endeavour 
to  procure  a  lodging  at  some  emigrant's  house.  When 
it  was  a  little  later,  and  the  streets  were  not  so  much 
crowded,  he  said,  he  and  a  couple  of  his  sailors  would 
carry  the  sick  man  to  his  new  quarters. 

The  coolness  of  the  evening  brought  with  it  the  usual 
temporary  remission  in  the  more  violent  symptoms  of 
tlic  fever.  Don  Beltran  lay  in  a  state  of  dozing  " 
bility,  wliich  renewed  his  daughter's  apprclicnsic 
feared  it  was  the  precursor  of  death  ;  and  dreaded  every 
moment  to  see  him  expire  before  her  eyes,  without 
attempt  liaving  been  yet  made  to  save  him.  She 
also  embarrassed  by  the  recollection  of  her  father's  po- 
verty, and  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  incurring  even  the 
necessary  expenses  attending  his  removal. 


comfortable,  and  perfectly  clean,  he  offered  to  conduct 
his  passengers  thither.  Maria  del  Rosario  eagerly  ex- 
pressed her  thanks ;  and  in  the  first  place  he  carefully 
ed  the  invalid  ;  leaving  the  brother  and  sister  on 
board,  as  the  boat  was  too  small  to  contain  them  all  at 
the  same  time.  In  about  half  an  hour  he  returned,  and 
invited  them  to  accompany  him  to  their  lodgings ;  as- 
suring them  that  they  would  find  Don  Beltran  more 
comfortably,  situated,  than  they  perhaps  anticipated. 

They  followed  him  to  the  suburb  behind  the  fort. 
There,  on  the  rise  of  the  hill  leading  to  tlie  plantations, 

few  neat  white-washed  cottages  stood,  totally  differing 

I  appearance,  and  style  of  building,  from  any  that  the 
emigrants  had  ever  before  seen.  Maria  del  Rosario 
would  never  have  suspected  them  to  belong  to  laundresses, 
unless  perhaps  from  seeing  the  bamboo  poles,  supporting 
clothes'  lines,  in  the  gardens  behind.  The  path  by 
which  they  ascended,  ran  along  tlie  brink  of  a  deep 
ravine,  which  was  the  channel  for  a  mountain  torrent  in 
the  rainy  season  ;  but ,  now  merely  contained  a  small 
rivulet,  struggUng  down  to  the  sea  through  large  pebbles 
and  fragments  of  rock.     Some  black  women  were  seated 

these,  even  at  this  late  hour,  singing  in  shrill  chorus, 
and  banging  lustily,  with  small  wooden  beetles,  the  linen 
they  were  washing,  aller  the  West  Indian  fashion. 

The  schipper  knocked  gently  at  one  of  the  largest  cot- 
tages, and  the  door  was  opened  by  an  elderly  but  re- 
markably erect  negress,  whose  good-humoured  smile, 
and  laughing  black  eyes,  welcomed  her  guests  before  she 
spoke  a  word.    It  was  easy  to  see  that  she  had  mustered 

II  her  little  finery,  to  do  honour  to  her  future  inmates. 
She  had  dressed  herself  in  a  scrupulously  clean  white 
muslin  gown,  with  light  blue  ribands ;  and  her  shoulders 
were  covered  with  a  bright  yellow  silk  shawl.  Her  shoes 
were  pink  satin  ;  and  her  white  cotton  stockings  would 
liave  been  faultless,  were  it  not  for  the  open  work  of 
their  clocks,  which  betrayed  the  sable  hue  of  a  daughter 
of  Africa.  Her  ear-rings  were  broad  circles  of  gold, 
with  several  ill-shaped  and  rather  yellowish  pearls  ;  and 
a  long  necklace  of  gold  beads,  to  which  several  pieces  of 
Spanish  coin,  were  attached,  hung  down  nearly  to  her 
waist.  Her  hair,  which  was  perfectly  woolly,  had  been 
tortured  into  various  attempts  at  plaiting,  which  project- 
ed abruptly  like  short  horns ;  setting  at  defiance  the  ef- 
forts of  some  dozen  small  tortoise-shell  combs,  which 
were  stuck  into  different  parts  of  the  citevelure. 

Lodewyk  introduced  her  as  Mama  Chepita  ;  and   in. 
formed  Maria  del  Rosario  that  her  hostess  could  under, 
stand  and  speak  Spanish,  as  most  West  Indian  negroes 
can.     He  then  took  his  leave,  promising  to  return 
next  day  to  enquire  after  the  invalid,  previous  to  sail 
The  negress  kissed  her  fair  guest's  hand,  and   led 
through  a  small  porch,  into  a  room  floored  with  bright 
red  tiles.     Its  neatness  astonished  the  emigrants  ;  for  on 
hearing  Sluiker  mention  a  laundress's  cottage,  they  had 
formed  an  idea  of  a  miserable  rancho,  like  those  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  at  the  outskirts  of  their 
five   city.     The  windows  were,  of  course,  unglazed, 
account  of  the  excessive  heat  of  the  climate  ;  but  they 
were  covered  with  muslin  curtains,  of  so  thin  a  texture, 
as  to  admit  the  breeze  from  the  harbour,  which  the  cot- 
tage overlooked.     The  chairs  were  cane-bottomed, 
painted  in  imitation  of  bamboo ;  and  the  table,  which 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  roo.Ti,  was  of  dark  Honduras 
mahogany,  brilliantly  polished.     Opposite  the  door 
small  side-board,  covered  with  glass  of  every  description. 


tally  igr;urant  whether  or  not  he  possessed  the  means  of  cut  and  plain,  ranged  ostentatiously  in  rows,  from  the 
defraying  them.     Her  brother  was  at  that  moment  pur-  smallest  sized  liqueur-glasses,  to  rummers  and  sangria 
asing  some  fruit  from   a  canoe  alongside ;  and,  when  cups.  Behind  all,  towered  those  tall  candle-shades,  which 
he  approached  her_  to  offer  her  some  bananas,  she  took   are  rather  necessaries  tlian  lu.\uries  in  a  tropical  climate. 


opportunity  of  enquiring  whether  their  father  had 
any  funds  with  him,  to  pay  for  the  lodging,  and  requi- 
site attendance.  Joaquin  professed  his  ignorance  on 
that  subject ;  but  said,  that  he  himself  had  a  few  dollars 
left  from  his  last  mezuda,  which  would,  he  supposed,  be 
sufffcient  for  the  present  emergency.  This  greatly  re- 
lieved her  mind;  and  sjie  waited,  with  comparatively 
little  impatience,  for  the  arrival  of  the  good-natured 
schipper. 

After  a  long  anxious  hour  of  expectation,  Lodewyk  re- 
turned.    He  declared  that  he  had  in  vain  offered  money 


the  town,  and  even  at  the  regular  boarding  houses ;  for 
ho  was  obliged  to  mention  his  passenger's  illness,  and 
that  was  considered  by  every  one  an  insuperable  objec- 
tion to  receiving  him  as  an  inmate.  As  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  conquer  the  scruples  of  the  white  inhabitants,  he 
determined  to  try  the  well  known  hospitality  of  the 
blacks  ;  and  was  successful  at  the  cottage  of  the  first  blan- 
chisseusc,  to  whom  he  mentioned  his  embarrassment. 
After  premising  that  tho  place  was  small,  although  other- 


where moths  and  other  nocturnal  insects  swarm  to  such 
a  degree,  as  instantly  to  extinguish  an  unguarded  light. 
Mama  Chepita  smiled  with  gratified  vanity,  at  seeing 
the  notice  her  young  guests  took  of  this  piece  of  negro 
finery,  which  is  rarely  seen  on  the  main,  althougl 
tremcly  common  on  the  islands.  She  invited  them  t 
seated  on  an  old-fashioned  sofa,  covered  with  a  gaudy 
chintz,  which  appeared  from  its  lustre,  and  the  stiffness 
of  its  folds,  to  have  been  just  taken  out  of  the  antique 
cedar  chest,  where  it  had  been  carefully  laid  by  for  state 
occasions.     Maria  del  Rosario  expressed  an 


!,  at  every  house  in   the  emigrants'  quarter  of  sire  to  see  her  father,  and  the  negress  led  her  to 


'11 
curtained  recess  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  where  she 
showed  her  a  neat  eoucli  surroimiled   by  mosquito  ci 
tains,  imder  which  Don  Beltran  appeared   to  enjoy 
refreshing  sleep.     In  answer  to  the  novice's  enquir: 
respecting   medical   assistance,  Mama  Chepita  assured 
her  that,  unless   some    unfavourable   alteration   in   the 
symptoms  should  occur,  it  would  be  needless  to 
doctor ;  expressing  at  the  same  time  great  dread  of  the 
learned  faculty,  and  hinting  that  Europeans  could  possi- 


bly  know  nothing  about  the  proper  treatment  of  West 
'adian  fevers.  She  also  pointed  to  a  large  glass-full  of 
revage^  compounded  of  various  herbs  which  she  herself 
ad  collected.  It  stood-  cooling  in  the  window,  close  to 
jar  of  that  never-failing  specific,  naranjada  ;  and  the 
negress  declared  that,  with  these  simples,  she  would  an- 
'er  for  the  patient's  cure. 

Mama  Chepita  then  opened  a  drawer,  in  which  she 
had  laid  Don  Bellran's  clothes,  and  gave  the  novice  a 
lurse  belonging  to  her  father,  containing  a  few  doubloons 
nd  dollars ;  Ukewise  the  keys  of  the  trunks,  which  had 
been  brought  from  the  droguer  by  two  of  the  crew. 
She  showed  Joaquin  a  small  closet  next  to  his  father's, 
which  she  said  was  to  be  his  bed-room  ;  and  led  his  sis- 
ter  to  a  neat  apartment  under  the  corridor  opening  into 
the  garden,  shaded  by  a  large  tamarind  tree.  When 
they  returned  to  the  sitting-room,  they  found  the  table 
laid  for  supper,  and  attended  by  a  young  negress,  whom 
Mama  Chepita  presented  to  her  guests,  as  her  daughter 
and  their  servant.  No  entreaties  could  prevail  on  the 
hostess  to  join  her  guests.  She  hoped  she  knew  her 
place  better,  than  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  white  people ; 
and  pressed  them  so  earnestly  to  try  the  fish  and  tomate, 
and  the  ochra^  that  Maria  del  Rosario,  who  at  first  forced 
herself  to  partake  of  those  West  Indian  dainties  from  a. 
wish  to  gratify  her  kind  hostess,  was  soon  induced  to 
follow  her  brother's  example,  in  supping  heartily  on 
them.  The  repast  concluded  with  coffee,  which  can  no 
where  be  obtained  in  greater  perfection;  af\er  which  all 
retired  to  rest,  except  Mama  Chepita,  who  declared  her 
intention  of  sitting  up  with  the  invalid  until  day-break, 
when  she  was  to  be  relieved  by  her  daughter  Martha. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MILITARY  rilEPARATIONS. THE  WONKs'  TRIAL. 

As  it  became  generally  known  that  tranquillity  had 
been  re-established  at  Caraecas,  the  peaceable  part  of  the 
community,  which  had  fled  for  safety  to  the  neighbour- 
ing villages  and  plantations,  returned  to  the  capital,  and 
employed  themselves  and  their  slaves  in  repairing  and 
rebuilding  their  shattered  houses.  At  tlie  same  lime, 
large  bodies  of  peons  were  sent  in  from  the  country,  and 
were  employed  by  government,  together  with  the  sol- 
diery, in  clearing  away  the  ruins  of  public  buildings, 
burying  the  numerous  bodies  that  lay  beneath  them, 
and  erecting  temporary  barracks  and  store-houses. 

Afflicting  accounts  were  daily  received  at  head  quar- 
ters, from  different  parts  of  the  united  provinces  of  Vene- 
zuela,  concerning  the  damage  sustained  through  the 
earthquake.  Although  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
great  cities  had  not  imitated  the  capital,  so  far  as  to 
break  ont  into  open  revolt,  yet  the  overwhelming  ca- 
lamity had  produced  considerable  disaffection,  and  had 
cast  a  damp  on  the  spirits  of  the  superstitious ; — that  is 
to  say,  the  majority  of  the  population.  The  situation 
of  the  country  was  rendered  still  more  critical,  by  re- 
ports that  had  found  circulation,  relative  to  the  Spanish 
army  at  Cartagena.  It  was  generally  known,  that  a 
strong  reinforcement  had  arrived  from  Cadiz ;  and  it  was 
asserted,  and  universally  believed,  that  Monteverde  had 
received  positive  instructions  to  commence  a  war  of  ex- 
termination  on  the  infant  republic. 

The  province  of  Coro,  which  lay  between  Caraecas  and 
the  royalist  army,  still  persisted  in  refusing  to  listen  to 
any  overtures  for  joining  the  union.  It  was  consequently 
to  be  apprehended,  that  the  Spanish  general  would  find 
supplies  there,  and  reinforcements,  if  necessary,  in  his 
march  against  the  capital  of  Venezuela,  which  was  now 
daily  expected  to  commence.  Miranda  therefore  exerted 
himself  indcfatigably  to  recruit  the  exhausted  armies  of 
the  republic ;  and  to  put  the  dismantled  fortresses,  on  the 
frontiers,  in  a  defensible  condition. 

Puerto  CavcUo,  one  of  the  strongest  of  these,  which 
was  also  a  sea-port  town  of  importance,  w^as  entrusted 
to  the  command  of  Colonel  Simon  Bolivar,  a  young  na. 
five  oflieer,  whose  intelligence  and  activity  had  obtained 
for  him  a  considerable  share  of  the  confidence  of  the  pa- 
triot government.  His  natural  abilities,  which  were  of 
a  superior  order,  had  been  cultivated  by  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, rarely  attainable  by  his  countrymen  ;  and  by  travel 
in  Spain,  France,  and  some  few  other  European  coun- 
tries. The  garrison  under  his  command  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  volunteer  corps,  from  his  native  valleys  of 
Aragoa.  The  most  distinguished  among  these  was  a 
regiment  of  cazadores,  raised  and  disciplined  by  him- 
self, on  his  paternal  estate  of  San  Miguel,  near  the  city 
of  Vitoria ;  and  armed,  as  well  as  clothed,  entirely  at  his 
expense.  The  officers  were  all  young  Creoles  of  the  first 
patriot  families  in  the  country  ;  and  the  soldiers  had  for- 
merly been  slaves  on  his  plantation.    They  had  been 
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freed,  to  the  number  of  about  twelve  liundred,  when 
Bolivar  was  one  of  tlic  first  to  set  an  example  of  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  which  was  subsequently  so  well 
followed.  This  corps  was  conspicuous,  not  only  for  its 
high  state  of  discipline,  but  also  for  its  military  equip- 
ments. It  was  one  of  the  few  in  which  regularity,  in 
that  respect,  was  at  all  attended  to.  The  uniform  was 
dark  green,  a  colour  well  suited  to  the  complexion  of 
most  of  those  who  wore  it ;  and  on  the  front  of  their 
schacos  was  first  displayed  the  device,  which  was  after- 
wards so  generally  adopted,  of  "  Muerte,  o  Libertad  !" 
— Death,  or  Liberty. 

The  patriot  army  could  not  boast,  at  that  time,  of  any 
native  artillery  ofiicers ;  but  this  deficiency  was  supplied 
by  a  number  of  foreign  volunteers.  As  most  of  these 
were  either  Frenchmen,  or  Creoles  of  Martinico  and 
Santa  Lucia,  the  term  Fmncczes  was  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all  foreigners,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war. 

The  guerilleros,  commanded  by  the  old  chief  Zaraza, 
were  necessarily  objects  of  suspicion  when  bivouacked  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  towns  aud  cities;  for  their  habits 
of  foraging,  contracted  while  on  a  campaign,  were  rather 
difficult  to  shake  off,  even  when  among  friends  and  allies. 
They  were  therefore  detached  by  Miranda  beyond  the 
lagoon  of  Maracaybo,  towards  the  borders  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Corn.  By  this  politic  arrangement,  the  Vene- 
zuelan government  reaped  the  united  advantages  of-  ha- 
rassing their  unfriendly  neighbours,  maintaining  a  corps 
of  observation  in  front  of  the  declared  enemy,  and  keep- 
ing an  useful  and  efficient,  though  capricious  and  irre- 
gular, body  of  men  in  good  humour.  It  afforded  the 
guerilla  facilities  of  enjoying  without  interruption  those 
little  privileges  of  war,  which  must  otherwise  have  been 
exercised  at  the  expense  of  their  fellow  citizens,  or,  if  al- 
together withheld,  would  inevitably  have  led  to  disgust 
and  desertion. 

Zedeho  and  Monagas,  botli  of  whom  had  previously 
been  .peaceable  mayor-domos  on  cattle  farms,  and  had 
acquired  in  tliat  active  capacity,  considerable  local  know- 
ledge of  the  country  now  about  to  be  the  theatre  of  war, 
as  well  as  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  genius  and 
character  of  the  lower  orders  among  their  countrymen, 
came  forward  from  the  upper  plains  of  Barcelona,  each 
with  a  large  cavalry  force,  well  mounted,  but  merely 
equipped  with  lances.  The  negro  chief,  Piar,  (who  was 
afterwards  shot  by  Bolivar's  order  in  the  Plaza  of  Angos- 
tura,)  announced  to  Miraoda,  that  he  was  in  Cumana,  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army  of  Pardos,  both  horse  and  foot ; 
with  which  he  was  ready  to  join  Ihe  patriot  forces,  pro- 
vided the  white  officers  would  agree  to  receive  him  and 
his  comrades  on  terms  of  equality. 

Besides  these,  several  small  corps  were  in  motion 
towa'rds  head-quarters,  under  Bermudez,  Marino,  and 
other  leaders,  whose  enthusiasm,  and  devotion  to  their 
country's  cause,  it  was  hoped,  would  atone  for  their  una- 
voidable deficiencies  in  mihtary  skill  and  experience. 
Lastly,  gun-boats  of  ditferent  sizes  were  prepared  in  the 
naval  arsenals  of  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Cavallo,  for  the 
protection  of  those  harbours  ;  and  the  Spanish  guarda- 
costas,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots, 
were  fitted  out,  and  manned  with  volunteers  of  all  na- 
tions ;  so  as  to  bo  in  readiness  to  cope  with  any  royalist 
expedition,  that  might  attempt  to  make  a  descent  on  the 
coast  of  Caraccas. 

In  the  midst  of  tliese  preparatious  against  the  foreign 
enemy,  Miranda  had  not  forgotten  what  was  due  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  interior  of  Venezuela,  which  had  been 
so  treacherously  disturbed  by  the  friars,  at  the  time  of 
the  late  earthquake.  He  had  kept  his  intentions,  on  this 
subject,  a  profound  secret.  The  Capuchins  and  Francis 
cans,  therefore,  were  thrown  completely  oif  their  guard ; 
and,  believing  their  seditious  conduct  to  have  been  en- 
tirely overlooked,  had  again  begun  to  appear  in  public, 
and  to  go  their  usual  rounds  as  mendicants,  which  were 
now  more  than  ever  necessary,  to  collect  contributions 
for  the  repairs  of  their  convents.  Their  surprise  and 
consternation  were  great,  when,  every  precaution  having 
been  taken  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  a  popular 
commotion  m  their  favour,  the  principal  friars  of  both 
those  monasteries  were  formally  cited  to  appear  before 
a  military  commission.  This  council  was  ordered  to  as- 
semble in  the  refectory  of  the  Dominicans,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enquiring  into  the  share  the  mendicant  monks 
had  taken,  in  the  recent  disorders  in  the  capital. 

The  noted  capuchin.  Fray  Pablo  Oyarzun,  although 
not  particularly  designated  as  a  ringleader,  was  too  con- 
scious of  the  active  part  he  had  played,  not  to  be  seri- 
ously apprehensive  of  the  impending  consequences,    ile 


therefore  endeavoured  to  make  it  ■ 
all  members  of  the  clmrch. 


1  cause  among 
veil  secular  as  regular 


declaring  their  reUgion  to  be  in  imminent  danger,  from 
the  daring  and  unheard-of  innovation  attempted  to  be  in- 
troduced, in  summoning  ecclesiastics  before  a  court  com- 
posed of  laymen  ; — nay,  even  soldiers.  He  hurried  from 
church  to  convent,  zealously  haranguing,  and  imploring 
his  brethren  to  unite  in  resistance  to  the  illegal  and  sacri- 
legious citation.  The  secular  clergy,  however,  felt  rather 
pleased  than  aggrieved  by  on  event,  which  promised  to 
chastise  tlic  arrogance  and  encroaching  spirit  of  the 
friars  ;  while  the  Dominicans,  a  wealthy  peaceful  order, 
had  been  previously  withheld  from  joining  the  agitators, 
through  fear  of  the  consequences  to  their  large  estates. 
They  were  now  therefore  still  more  averse  from  any  col- 
lision, direct  or  indirect,  with  the  existing  government. 

The  smaller  monastic  bodies,  as  well  as  those  mem-, 
bcrs  of  the  convents  in  question,  who  were  not  included 
in  the  citation,  peremptorily  declined  interfering.  The 
former  dreaded  the  thoughts  of  identifying  their  peace- 
able and  insignificant  communities  with  those  of  their 
more  important  and  intriguing  neighbours.  Many  of 
the  latter  were  deterred  from  openly  espousing  the  cause 
of  their  brethren,  by  a  consciousness,  that  they  them- 
selves were  in  danger  of  being  recognised  as  their  accom- 
plices ;  and  not  a  few  secretly  exulted  in  the  prospect 
tims  opened  to  them,  of  succeeding  to  the  situations  held 
by  their  seniors,  whose  rank,  in  their  communities,  had 
procured  for  them  the  unenvied  distinction  of  being 
selected  for  examples. 

The  spacious  refectory  of  the  Dominican  monastery 
was  fitted  up  for  the  solemn  occasion,  in  a  style  of  orna- 
ment, which  the  friars  of  that  order  designed  to  be  mag- 
nificent and  imposing.  The  walls  wore  hung  with  white 
tapestry^  disposed  in  imitation  of  a  tent,  as  was  custom- 
ary in  the  convent  hall  on  solemn  festivals,  and  em- 
broidered in  compartments,  with  representations  of  the 
prijicipal  miracles  performed  by  their  patron  saint.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall  was  a  crucifix,  ten  feet  in  lieight, 
carved  and  painted  with  a  minute  and  appalling  fidelity 
to  nature.  It  was  supported  by  a  Seiiora  de  Dolores, 
and  a  Maria  Magdelena,  kneeling  one  at  each  side  ;  and 
images,  as  large  as  life,  of  Santo  Domingo,  San  Francis. 
CO  de  Paula,  and  San  Antonia  de  Padua,  frowned  por- 
tentously from  their  different  stations. 

The  lower  part  of  the  refectory  was  railed  off,  for  the 
accommodation  of  such  spectators  as  chose  to  be  present ; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  court  was  opened,  became  crowded 
with  a  motley  assemblage  of  clergy,  military,  and  civili- 
ans, in  their  various  and  distinct  costumes.  Their 
deportment,  and  probably  their  thoughts,  were  as  widely 
different  as  their  dress.  The  officers,  although  uncover- 
ed, through  respect  to  the  court,  stood  "  dangling  their 
bonnets  and  plumes,"  and  jingling  their  spurs,  with  an 
air  of  importance  ;  casting,  from  time  to  time,  looks  of 
contempt  and  hatred  on  the  accused  monks,  who  sat, 
with  downcast  looks,  on  benches  ranged  along  one  side 
of  the  hall,  from  whence  the  tables  had  been  partially 
removed,  to  afford  room  to  tlie  court-martial.  The 
citizens,  wrapped  in  their  plain  burghers'  capotes,  looked 
on  with  interest  and  curiosity  at  the  novelty  ;  and  ex- 
pressed in  cautious  whispers  to  each  other,  their  doubts 
of  the  legality,  or  apprehensions  of  the  dangerous  pre- 
cedent, of  such  a  proceeding,  according  as  their  veneration 
for  the  monastic  fraternity  or  jealousy  of  martial  law, 
predominated.  The  friars  appeared  sedulous  to  avoid 
making  themselves  conspicuous.  With  their  hoods 
drawn  close  over  their  pale  thoughtful  countenances,  they 
kept  themselves  in  the  rear  of  the  other  spectators, 
shrinking  back,  with  every  demonstration  of  l-.umility, 
as  often  as  the  glitter  of  lance  or  the  clanging  of  a  sabre 
on  the  marble  pavement,  announced  the  approach  of  an 
officer. 

Silence  was  proclaimed  in  the  court ;  and  Brigadier 
Cordovez,  (who  had  been  summoned  from  La  Guuyra  by 
Government  to  preside  in  Miranda's  stead)  first  took  the 
usual  oath  in  the  prescribed  form,  and  then  administered 
it  to  the  vocales  in  turn  ;  each  of  whom,  as  he  swore  to 
decide  impartially,  laid  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
and  said  aloud,  "  I  swear."  The  Juez  Fiscal  first  read  the 
commission  from  the  Junta  Suprema,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  court  was  assembled.  He  was  proceeding,  but  was 
interrupted  by  Fray  Pablo,  who  rose  and  exclaimed,  "  1 
deny  the  right  of  the  Junta  to  give  such  authority!  and 
I  here  protest,  before  heaven  and  earth,  against  the  com- 
petency of  any  court  of  laymen,  however,  and  by  whom- 
soever convened,  to  try  ecclesiastics  !" 

A  pause  ensued,  and  the  eyes  of  all  present  were 
turned  on  the  daring  assertor  of  the  church's  privileges. 
His  brethren  of  the  cowl,  and  fellow  prisoners,  shrunk 
from  him,  as  if  there  were  infection  in  his  touch  ;  and 
ventured  not  to  look  up,  even  to  observe  what  effect  his 
protest  had  on  the  court,  lest  they  might  be  suspected  of 


comeidmg  witli  him  in  the  opinion  ho  had  so  boldly  ex- 
pressed. The  vocales  stared  in  each  other's  faces,  as  if 
doubting  whetlicr  they  had  heard  rigl)t.  The  more  in- 
telligent among  them  turned  over  tlie  leaves  of  that  use- 
ful manual,  styled  Colan  de  consejos,  but  in  vain  ;  for 
this  was  evidently  a  case  which  the  learned  Spaniard, 
who  is  the  oracle  of  courts  martial,  had  not  contemplated 
as  likely  to  occur.  The  majority,  who  gave  themselves 
but  liltle  trouble  concerning  the  niceties  of  law,  merely 
twisted  their  moustaehios,  and  muttered  something, 
scarcely  audible,  about  the  usual  modest  assurance  of 
monks  :  while  one  member  of  the  court,  less  ceremoni- 
ous tlian  his  colleagues,  half  whistled,  half  hummed,  the 
well  known  Carracqueiian  song, 

"  El  frayle  de  la  Vitoria  cs  un  padre  escrupuloso  .'" 
to  the  undisguised  amusement  of  his  junior  comrades 
outside  the  bar.  The  little  president,  Don  Ygnaeio 
Cordovez,  fidgeted  for  a  while  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
be  delivered  of  a  suitable  reply.  At  length,  having 
consulted  in  a  whisper  the  vocales  on  his  right  and  left, 
he  said,  with  as  much  solemnity  as  his  nature  permit, 
ted  hiin  to  assume,  "  This  court  will  not  permit  the 
authority  of  the  Junta  Sujirema  to  be  questioned  ;  seeing 
it  has  been  recognised  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
Venezuelan  nation.  The  court  pronounces  the  protest  it 
has  just  heard  frivolous  and  of  no  avail,  inasmuch  as  the 
crime,  of  which  the  prisoners  stand  charged,  forfeits,  of 
necessity,  their  sacerdotal  privileges,  and  renders  them 
amenable  to  martial  law." 

On  hearing  this  decision,  the  members  of  the  court  re- 
sumed their  judicial  gravity,  and  regarded  the  baffled 
friar  with  austere  looks.  He  sat  down,  and  appeared  to 
watch  attentively  (or  some  flaw  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
court,  on  whicli  he  might  found  his  defence.  The  Fiscal 
proceeded  to  read  the  charges,  which  were  various,  but 
all  tending  to  the  same  general  accusation,  of  sedition, 
and  rebellion  against  the  repubUe.  Fray  Pablo,  undis- 
mayed by  his  prexnous  failure,  again  rose.  He  demanded 
to  know,  with  what  show  of  justice  he  and  his  brethren 
could  be  accused  of  rebellion,  by  those  who  were  them- 
selves actually  guilty  of  a  revolt  against  their  lawful 
sovereign. 

"  Beware,  misproud  and  sacrilegious  men  I"  said  he, 
■'  how  you  persist  in  this  mockery  of  justice.  The  pre- 
sent stale  of  anarchy,  in  which  Venezuela  is  plunged, 
cannot, — be  assured !  endure  much  longer.  "Tremble, 
therefore,  to  think  what  will  be  your  doom,  when  the 
towers  and  lions  of  Spain  shall  once  more  wave  over  the 
walls  of  this  city  !" 

The  friar  had  strangely  miscalculated  the  effect  which 
he  had  expected  to  produce  by  this  address.  His  auditors 
without  the  bar,  both  civilians  and  military,  broke  into  a 
confused  murmur  of  disapprobation ;  and  the  vocales 
called  on  their  president  to  silence  the  audacious  monk. 
Cordovez,  who  had  acquired  confidence  from  the  success 
of  his  former  harangue,  desired  him,  in  an  authoritative 
lone,  to  abstain  from  such  seditious  language  :  assuring 
him  that  the  expressions  he  had  permitted  himself  to  use, 
would  have  their  due  weiglit  in  the  decision  of  the  court. 
Several  soldiers  were  then  called  by  the  Fiscal,  and  de- 
posed to  having  heard  the  inflammatory  harangues  of 
the  prisoners,  whom  they  identified  ;  describing  the  effects 
which  their  exhortations  had  produced  on  the  populace. 
All  agreed,  in  bearing  witness  to  the  active  part  taken  by 
Fray  Pablo  in  the  insurrection  ;  and  in  declaring,  that  he 
acted  as  ringleader  of  the  mob,  which  the  patriot  troops 
found  assembled  in  the  Plaza,  on  the  aflernoon  of  the 
recent  attack. 

When  their  examination  was  concluded.  Fray  Pablo 
objected  to  their  testimony  being  received,  on  the  ground 
of  their  being  soldiers,  and  consequently  under  the  direct 
influence  of  the  court,  which  he  ventured  to  tax  with 
sinister  intentions,  in  selecting  witnesses  from  among  a 
body  of  men  notoriously  at  enmity  with  the  friars.  He 
was  proceeding  to  complain,  that  not  a  single  impartial 
evidence  had  been  produced,  when  he  was  thunder-struck 
by  hearing  the  name  of  Fray  Nicolas  Polillo  called,  and 
seeing  the  portly  Confesor  del  Carcel  step  forward,  and 
stand  before  the  court. 

On  being  desired  by  the  Fiscal  to  declare  what  he 
knew,  concernuig  the  recent  insurrection  in  the  capital, 
as  connected  with  the  prisoners  whom  he  saw  on  their 
trial,  he  stated  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  late  terrible 
earthquake,  he  had  been  sent  for  to  the  jail,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  spiritual  consolation  to  a  prisoner, 
whom  he  understood  to  be  under  sentence  of  death.  He 
had  been  surprised,  while  in  the  condemned  cell,  by  that 
awful  convulsion  of  nature,  by  which  his  life  was  placed 
in  the  most  imminent  jeopardy  ;  for  his  penilente  made 
his  escape  through  a  fissure  in  the  wall,  far  too  small  to 
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admit  of  his  following,  and  ungratefully  left  him  there  to 
perish,  without  an  attempt  at  rescuing  liim. 

"  In  that  cell,"  continued  he,  "  did  I  pass  the  remain- 
der of  the  day,  and  the  entire  night,  without  the  least  sus- 
-  tenance,  (except  a  few  cigars  which  1  had  providentially 
brought  with  me,)  and  in  momentary  dread  of  perishing 
by  that  most  horrible  of  deatlis,  starvation.  However, 
praised  be  my  patron  Santo  Domingo,  the  next  morning 
early,  when  I  was  just  at  the  last  gasp,  between  terror 
and  famine,  a  mob  of  rotozos  commenced  removing  the 
rubbish,  which  blocked  up  the  entrance  to  the  dungeons, 
with  tlie  intention  of  releasing  some  of  llieir  fraternity, 
who,  they  little  doubted,  were  to  bo  found  therein.  I 
contrived  to  make  myself  heard,  although  my  voice  was 
feeble  through  inanition,  (as  it  well  might  be,  after  four 
and  twenty  mortal  hours  fasting,)  and  they  burst  the  door 
of  my  coll.  But  instead  of  expressing  their  thankfiil- 
ness,  at  being  the  humble  instruments  of  my  rescue  from 
the  jaws  of  death,  as  it  were,  tliey  unfeelingly  and  ir- 
reverently  scoffed  at  my  misfortune.  Nay,  one  among 
them, — Ave  Maria  I — said,  with  a  profane  oath,  that  he 
would  not  have  toiled  so  hard,  had  he  known  it  were  a 
eogote-rnsp'tdo  ;  but  that  he  believed  it  had  been  his  com- 
padre  Bilohez,  (a  noted  highway  robber,  be  it  remember- 
ed,) who  was  in  the  dungeon,  under  sentence  !" 

Here  the  Fiscal  interposed  ;  and  requested  the  reverend 
confessor  to  confine  himself  to  stating  what  he  luiew 
concerning  the  prisoners. 

"  Assuredly,  learned  sir !  I  am  presently  coming  to 
that  point.  At  the  head  of  those  ruthans,  (I  soirow  to 
say  it,)  was  Fray  Piiblo  Oyarzun ;  who,  instead  of  re- 
buking  them  for  their  rude  deportment  towards  me,  or 
attempting  to  divert  them  from  their  unlawful  design 
of  prison  breaking,  was  comforting  and  encouraging 
them  thereunto.  Ho  also  sought  to  win  me  over  to  his 
party  ;  declaring  that  he  had  full  authority,  from  Monte- 
verde,  for  liis  attempt  to  bring  about  a  counter-revolution. 
He  made  me  many  tempting  offers,  in  the  name  of  the 
royalist  government,  which,  he  assured  me,  would  shortly 
resume  the  command  of  Venezuela;  but  truly  I  am  a 
peaceable  man,  and  content  with  my  lot. 

"  More  I  cannot  depose  touching  this  matter ;  for  I 
forthwith  retired  to  this  very  refectory,  which,  I  may  say 
with  truth,  has  been  my  abode  during  these  days  of  dis- 
quiet and  alarm  ;  excepting  only  such  hours  as  I  passed 
in  my  cell, or  in  the  convent  chapel." 

Fray  Nicolas  was  then  permitted  to  retire  ;  and  the 
prisoners  were  called  on  for  tiieir  defence.  They  all 
pressed  their  contrition,  and  threw  themselves  on 
mercy  of  the  court,  except  Fray  Pablo,  who  declared  that 
he  gloried  in  the  share  he  had  taken  in  the  late  attempt 
to  re-establish  the  regal  authority  in  Venezuela.  He  up. 
braided  his  brethren  with  their  pusillanimous  behaviour  ; 
and  again  menaced  the  court  with  the  utmost  vengeance 
of  the  Spanish  army,  which,  ho  affirmed,  would  in  a  " 
days  more  be  in  possession  of  the  capital.  The  hall 
then  eleaied,  and  Cordovez  called  the  attention  of  the 
vocales  to  the  case  before  tliem.  He  descanted,  at  some 
length,  on  the  turbulent  disposition  constantly  manifested 
by  those  two  mendicant  connn unities ;  and  on  the  dangers 
that  would  result  from  suffering  tliis  last  outrage,  of 
which  they  were  the  main  cause,  to  pass  with  impunity. 

The  deliberation  of  the  court  was  speedily  concluded, 
It  was  unanimously  agreed,  to  sentence  all  the  prisoners 
to  banishment  from  tiic  territory  of  Venezuela,  for  variou 
terms,  in  proportion  to  their  criminality,  and  rank  in  thei 
respective  convent,s.     A  few  members  at  first  hinted  that 
the  eonturnaeious  ringleader  merited  a  still  mure  sevc 
doom  ;  but  they  contejited  themselves  with  voting,  tli 
the  court  should  mark  its  sense  of  his  outrageous  I 
haviour,  by  ordering  hijn  to  he  conducted,  in  irons,  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  republic,  never  to  return.     The  ph 
selected,  for  their  exile,  was  the  province  of  Coro;  and 
official  letter  was  addressed  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
desiring  he  would  appoint  a  sufficient  escort,  as  soon  as 
convenient,  to  conduct  them  to  the  frontiers. 

The  prisoners  were  then  called  in,  and  made  acquaint- 
ed with  their  sentences.  It  was  listened  to,  by  some  of 
them,  with  the  indiffcrenco  natural  to  those  who  have 
families  to  leave ;  and  by  others  with  exultation,  for 
relieved  them  from  the  dreadful  apprehensions  under 
which  they  had  laboured  during  their  trial.  A  military 
court,  indeed,  had  been  associated,  and  not  without  rea- 
son, in  their  terrified  imaginations,  with  ideas  of  scaffolds 
and  executioners  ;  disagreeable  objects,  which  they  had 
often  gazed  at  with  indifference,  when  the  fate  of  others 
was  concerned,  but  which  now  haunted  them  in  all  their 
most  horrid  colours. 

Fray  Pablo  Oyarzun    alone   appeared  unmoved  ;  and 
was  on  the  point  of  once  more  addressing  the  court,  \ 
Cordovez  rose  and  hastily  dissolved  it.     He  intimated  to 


the  prii-ouers,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  were  to  consi- 
der the  refectory  as  their  place  of  confinement,  until  the 
morning,  when  they  were  to  set  out  for  their  destination. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

BANISHMENT. THE   GUERILLA A    SKIRMISH. 

A  troop  of  carbineers  was  in  readiness,  in  the  outer 
court  of  the  convent  of  Santo  Domingo,  at  day-break, 
commanded  by  Don  Carlos  Sepulveda,  who  had  been 
selected  by  Miranda  to  superintend  the  removal  of  the 
banished  friars.  Forty  mules  stood  saddled  for  their  con- 
veyance ;  being  the  animals  usually  employed  by  ecclesi- 
astics on  a  journey,  for  their  steadiness  and  easy  pace. 
Among  them  was  a  tall  powerful  macho,  destined  to  carry 
Fray  Pablo ;  conspicuous  for  an  embroidered  woman's 
sillon,  which  was  provided  for  bis  accommodation,  as  his 
fetters  would  not  admit  of  his  riding  like  a  horseman. 

A  crowd  of  the  lower  order  of  Caracqueiios  had  as- 
sembled at  the  gate,  from  various  motives,  to  witness  the 
friars'  departure.  The  females,  who  were  here  and  else- 
where their  enthusiastic  partisans,  had  each  'prepared 
some  offering  for  her  confessor,  of  provisions,  or  other 
little  articles  that  might  be  useful  to  him  on  the  road. 
The  men,  among  whom  monks  were  by  no  means  favour- 
ites, came  to  enjoy  the  discomfiture  of  those  objects  of 
their  jealousy  and  superstitious  dread  ;  and  the  children 
gathered  round  fi'om  all  quarters,  to  lend  their  ever  ready 
shout  of  acclaim  to  the  novel  procession.  The  prisoners 
at  length  came  forth,  and  the  hum  of  curiosity  subsided, 
as  they  began  to  mount  in  sullen  silence ;  the  clang  of 
Fray  Pablo's  fetters  being  distinctly  heard,  as  he  shufflad 
across  the  paved  quadrangle  to  his  mule,  on  which  he 
was  placed  by  two  of  his  escort. 

The  sobs  of  the  devotees  became  more  audible,  as  the 
preparations  for  the  march  proceeded ;  and,  when  the 
banished  friars  reached  the  Plazuela,  in  front  of  the  con- 
vent, those  who  had  offerings  to  make,  pressed  forward 
between  the  files  of  cavalry,  to  kiss  the  hands  and  sandal- 
ed feet  of  their  spiritual  guides,  whom  they  looked  on  al- 
most, if  not  altogether,  in  the  light  of  martyrs.  Fray 
Pablo  was  commencing  a  farewell  harangue  to  the  popu- 
lace  ;  but  Don  Carlos,  who  had  received  instructions  to 
prevent  any  exhibition  of  the  sort,  gave  the  word  to  pro- 
ceed— and  the  procession  moved  forward  at  a  brisk  pace ; 
amidst  the  shrill  screams  of  children,  and  the  jirrcpressi- 
ble  laughter  of  the  men,  at  the  ludicrous  contrast  between 
the  dress,  demeanour,  and  style  of  horsemanship,  of  the 
prisoners  and  their  guards. 

As  government  apprehended  some  danger  of  popular 
commotion,  should  the  friars  pass  through  any  disaffect- 
ed town  on  their  way  to  the  frontiers  of  Venezuela,  Se- 
pulveda led  the  escort  by  the  most  unfrequented  route, 
and  carefully  avoided  halting  in  or  near  any  .populous 
village.  On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day,  he  arrived  at 
the  southern  shore  of  the  great  Laguna  de  Maraeaybo, 
just  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  through  which  the 
rapid  river  Catacumba  empties  itself  into  the  lake.  Leav- 
ing to  his  .subaltern  officer  the  management  of  the  party, 
while  crossing  the  stream  in  canoes,  Don  Carlos  passed 
over,  attended  by  his  ordenanza;  and  rode  down  to  the 
border  of  the  lake,  in  search  of  a  commodious  spot  for  a 
bivouac  that  night.  His  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
smoke,  which  curled  upward  through  the  dark  foliage  of 
a  mahogany  tree.  On  examining  what  neighbours  he 
was  likely  to  have  so  near  his  halting  place,  he  found  a 
small  Indian  camp,  consisting  of  eight  or  ten  Cachiris, 
with  their  wives  and  children. 

\n  old  man,  whom  he  recognised  as  the  Cazrque  Pi- 
chiloneoy,  advanced  to  meet  him  ;  and  cordially  invited 
him  to  share  their  meal,  being  some  fine  bagre  fish  from 
the  lagoon,  which  one  of  the  squaws  was  stewing  in  an 
earthen  oUa,  with  wild  tomates,  and  bird-pepper  from  the 
woods.  Sepulveda  gladly  accepted  this  offer,  which  was 
by  no  means  unwelcome  after  his  long  ride.  He  there 
fore  despatched  his  ordenanza  to  the  pass  of  the  Cata 
cumba,  with  directions  for  his  subaltern,  as  to  where  he 
was  to  halt ;  and  dismounting,  he  joined  the  hospitable 
group.  Having  answered  the  Cazique's  enquiries 
ecrning  their  mutual  friend  Tovar,  he  in  turn  questioned 
his  host  about  Zaraza's  flying  camp.  He  learned  that 
the  guerilla  had  skirmished,  the  very  day  before,  with 
column  of  Spanish  cavalry  that  had  appeared  on  the 
plains  of  Harinas.  Zaraza  had  been  compelled  to  fall 
back  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  There  he  was  encamp, 
ed,  only  a  few  leagues  off,  in  hourly  expectation  of  being 
attacked  by  a  superior  royalist  force,  which  was  advanc 
Ing  against  him. 

On  hearing  this  piece  of  intelligence,  Sepulveda  re 
solved  to  hasten  to  the  old  chief's  assistance.  Accord, 
ingly,  when  the  escort  arrived,  he  left  a  small  detaclimcnt 


th   the  lieutenant,  to  take  care  of  the  prisoners,  who 
!re  now  within  a  day's  march  of  their  destinalion  ;  and 
;  off  with  the  main  body  of  the  carbineers,  in  the  direc- 
in  Pichiloncoy  had  mentioned.     After  a  smart  gallop  of 
30uple  of  hoars,  he  left  the  woody  glades,  which  skirt 
that  part  of  the  lake,  and  entered  on  an  extensive  plain. 
At  the  farther   end  of  this,  the  sun  was  just  sinking  be- 
hind the  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  forming  the  eastern 
barrier  of  the  province  of  Santa  Marta. 

A  flight  of  vultures,  which  were  whei  ling  lazily  round 
airy  circles,  pointed  out  tlie  situation  of  the  camp ;  and 
tiie  carbineers  were  soon  apprised,  tliat  they  were  in  the 
nediato  neighbourhood  of  the  guerill.i,  by  the  numer- 
;  carcasses  of  cattle  which  lay  in  the  long  grass,  half 
skinned,  and  scarcely  touched  by  the  wasteful  epicures, 
excepting  the  ribs  and  some  other  choice  parts.  Few  of 
their  horses  could  be  seen,  for  the  greater  part  lay  stretch- 
ed in  the  luxuriant  herbage  of  the  saT,anna;  and  their 
riders  could  scarcely  have  been  discovered,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  rows  of  long  slender  lances  planted  upright 
in  the  ground,  whose  glittering  points,  and  fluttering  ban- 
nerols, alone  distinguished  them  from  the  tall  reeds  grow- 
ing on  the  borders  of  the  adjoining  lake.  It  was  not 
until  the  sound  of  the  horses'  hoofs  echoed  close  to  the 
guerilleros,  that  they  started  up,  with  a  confused  discord- 
ant clamour,  from  the  ponchos  on  which  they  had  been 
indolently  reclining,  and  prepared  to  seize  their  lances. 
On    seeing  the  well-known    uniform  of  the  carbineers, 

On  enquiring  for  their  general,  Sepulveda  was  directed 
to  the  spot  where  he  was  seated  with  several  of  his  sub- 
ordinate chiefs,  smoking  his  pipe,  and  watching  with 
apparent  interest  the  chances  of  a  game  at  briscan,  which 
two  of  them  were  playing  on  a  manta  spread  before 
them.  Zaraza  welcomed  the  young  aide-de-camp,  and 
expressed  his  joy  at  his  opportune  arrival ;  saying  that 
his  light  cavalry  had  been  rather  roughly  handled,  by 
some  royalist  dragoons,  in  a  late  skirmish  ;  and  that  he 
had  sent  an  express  across  the  lake,  to  warn  Miranda 
that  the  Spanish  army  had  opened  the  campaign. 

"  I  observe  all  your  men  carry  rjirbines,"  said  he, 
"which  will  be  very  useful  to  us  in  this  savanna.  We 
might  as  well  attempt  to  charge  in  a  ripe  maizficld,  as 
through  this  long  grass  ;  and  I  dare  say  that  was  in  a 
great  measure  the  reason  why  we  got  something  the 
worst  of  it  yesterday.  And  yet,  for  my  own  part,  I  could 
never  approve  of  introducing  fire  arms  among  my  lads ; 
as  I  am  convinced  it  would  inevitably  spoil  them  for 
lancers,  which  is  the  only  true  manly  mode  of  warfare. 
But  had  you  not  bctler  dismount  your  troop  ?  they  will 
find  abundance  of  beef  not  far  off.  Or,  if  they  are  like 
my  men,  and  prefer  killing  every  one  for  himself,  yonder 
is  a  herd  of  cows  near  the  lagoon,  which  we  drove'with 
us  yesterday  from  Los  Reyes." 

Sepulveda  accepted  hisoffer  of  provisions,  but  declined 
encamping  near  the  guerilla;  because,  not  to  mention 
the  contagious  example  of  snch  undisciplined  troops,  he 
had  already  seen  a  sufficient  specimen  of  their  careless- 
ness,  to  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  redoubled  vigi- 
lance  on  his  part;  especially  as  the  enemy  was  said  to 
be  advancing.  He  therefore  ordered  his  men  to  cut 
themselves  rations  from  the  nearest  carcasses,  to  collect 
driftwood  for  fuel,  and  to  fill  their  calabashes  wilh  water 
at  the  edge  of  the  lake.  Then  taking  leave  of  Zaraza 
for  the  night,  he  led  his  detachment  a  few  hundred  yards 
in  advance ;  and  bivouacked  with  the  usual  precautions 
observed  by  an  outline  picket. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Zaraza's  guerilla,  that  this  handful 
of  regular  troops  was  in  fi  out  of^  his  position  ;  for  a  little 
after  midnight,  the  "  Qxicn  virc  ?''  of  a  patrole,  followed 
by  the  report  of  a  carbine,  announced  the  approach  of  an 
enemy.  Sepulveda's  men  had  scarcely  started  from  the 
ground  on  which  they  lay,  and  mounted  their  horses, 
when  they  heard  the  trampling  of  cavalry,  and  were  al- 
most instantly  charged  by  a  squadron  of  Spanish  dra- 
goons, who  had  mistaken  the  carbineers  for  guerilleros. 
When  they  were  close  upon  him,  Don  Carlos  gave  the 
word  to  fire,  and  a  volley  was  delivered  among  them,  the 
effect  of  which  could  not  be  distinctly  seen  ;  but,  from 
the  cries  of  the  wounded,  and  the  number  of  niasterless 
horses  which  were  seen  to  gallop  oft'  in  dificrent  direc- 
tions, it  might  be  presumed  to  have  done  considerable 
execution.  The  loud  voice  of  their  commanding  officer 
was  heard,  endeavouring  to  rally  his  disordered  troops ; 
but  Sepulveda  anticipated  his  intendtd  movement,  by  or- 
dering a  charge  in  his  turn,  which  was  promptly  and 
effectually  executed.  The  enemy  fled  in  confusion ;  and 
Don  Carlos,  content  with  having  repulsed  them,  halted 
his  carbineers,  and  waited  until  day-light  should  enable 
him  to  discover  by  what  force  his  late  antagonists  were 
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supported.  He  at  the  same  time  despatched  a  nou-com- 
missioned  officer  to  Zaraza'a  bivouac,  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  result  of  tiie  recent-  attacli,  and  to  urge  him 
strongly  to  move  his  guerilla  forward  from  the  position 
he  had  chosen,  as  he  was  in  evident  danger  of  being 
out-flanked  and  surrounded. 

Day  broke  slowly  over  the  broad  lake,  and  the  morning 
breezes  rolled  from  its  sullen  waters  tliiek  masses  of  fog, 
which  mingled  with  the  night  mist  hovering  over  the 
savanna,  and  rendered  it  impossible  to  distinguish  a  single 
object  at  a  few  paces  distant.  Scpulvcda  strained  his 
eyes  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  penetrate  Uiis  screen,  which 
concealed  from  him  the  enemy's  line ;  but  he  was  already 
-  made  aware,  that  a  considerable  body  was  in  the  field, 
by  tlie  various  distances  and  directions  in  which  he  heard 
the  Spanish  reveillez  played,  by  the  martial  music  of  both 
cavalry  and  infiintry.  His  own  troop  was  so  close  to 
the  corps  with  which  it  had  been  engaged,  that  he  could 
distinctly  hear  their  morning  roll-call,  and  the  neighing 
of  their  horses.     The  fog  floated  past  in  thinner  clouds. 


ed  their  hoards  of  coin.     They  therefo 
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the  lagoon ;  near  which  the  guerilla  might  now  be  dis- 
tinguished, mounted,  and  lounging  in  different  attitudes, 
on  their  rough  looking  horses.  The  mist  at  length  rolled 
upwards  in  one  dense  volume  ;  and  exposed  to  view  the 
splendid  scene  of  a  battle  field  in  fiill  array. 

In  front,  and  within  half  musket-shot,  were  tlie  dra- 
goons of  Numancia,  with  their  brazen  helmets  and  black 
horse-tails;  forming,  together  with  several  other  corps  of 
heavy  and  liglit  cavalry,  the  first  line  of  the  Spanish  army. 
At  a  considerable  distance  in  tlie  rear,  were  seen  the  glit- 
tering bayonets  of  the  columns  of  infantry,  just  appear- 
ing above  the  high  grass.  From  the  numerous  stands  of 
colours,  that  waved  along  the  second  line,  Sepulveda  could 
calculate  the  royalist  force  to  be  far  superior  to  that 
which  Miranda  was  at  present  able  to  bring  into  the  field. 
He  had  little  time  to  waste  in  idle  speculation ;  for  he 
clearly  saw,  that  the  cavalry  on  the  right  of  the  enemy's 
line  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  cut  off  his  retreat, 
by  occupying  the  wood  through  which  he  had  advanced 
the  preceding  evening.  He  therefore  rapidly  crossed 
that  part  of  the  plain,  which  lay  between  him  and  the 
defile,  without  waiting  to  consult  Zaraza ;  and,  having 
halted  in  front  of  the  wood,  sent  to  summon  his  lieute- 
nant's detachment  to  his  assistance,  desiring  him  toaban- 
pon  the  charge  of  the  prisoners. 

Zaraza's  guerilleros  liad  nearly  reached  the  wood,  when 
the  Huzares  de  la  Reyna,  who  had  advanced  to  intercept 
their  passage,  charged  and  scattered  them  after  a  short 
struggle.  They  would  have  been  surrounded,  and  pro- 
bably ciit  off  to  a  man,  had  it  not  been  for  the  carbineers, 
whom  Sepulveda  led  to  their  assistance  ;  and  who  skir- 
mished so  sharply  with  the  Huzares,  separated  as  they 
were  in  pursuit,"that  they  checked  their  progress,  and 
enabled  their  friends  to  gain  the  shelter  of  the  defile. 
Nevertheless,  the  guerill 
to  rally  there,  that  they 
in  a  panic  to  the  pass  of  tlie  river  Catacumba,  which  they 
swam,  and  dispersed  themselves  through  the  neighbour- 
ing country.  Sepulveda  regained  his  position  in  the 
wood  ;  but  quickly  observed,  that  he  was  deserted  by  the 
troops  which  he  had  so  successfully  supported.  He  never- 
theless maintained  his  post,  until  the  near  approach  of 
the  enemy's  infantry  rendered  it  no  longer  tenable. 

As  he  retreated  through  the  wood,  skirmishing  with 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  pursuers,  he  passed  Fichilon- 
coy's  little  encampment;  where  he  found  the  Indian 
families  seated  calmly  on  the  ground,  with  their  usual 
affectation  of  indifference.  It  might  however  be  plainly 
seen,  that  this  apparent  apathy  was  only  assumed,  by  the 
anxious  looks  which  the  females  cast  after  their  children, 
who  had  crept  through  the  underwood  towards  the  scene 
of  conflict,  impelled  by  the  restless  curiosity  of  infancy. 
The  men,  on  seeing  the  carbineers  arrive,  heated  by  ex- 
ertion, and  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  the  fray,  advanced 
to  meet  them  with  calabashes,  full  of  water,  that  had 
been  hung  up  in  readiness,  among  the  branches  of  their 
leafy  camp,  as  if  anticipating  the  occasion  for  which 
such  refreshment  might  be  required. 

Far  different  was  Uie  greeting  met  with  by  the  detach- 
ment, from  the  friars  whom  it  had  so  lately  guarded,  and 
who  were  assembled  in  a  small  glade,  through  which  it 
had  to  pass.  They  were  emboldened,  by  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  royalist  army,  and  exasperated,  beyond  the 
bounds  of  their  ordinary  caution,  by  a  misfortune  which 
had  befallen  them,  since  they  had  lost  the  protection  of 
their  escort.  Some  stragglers  from  the  guerilla,  it  ap- 
peared, had  fallen  in  with  them  ;  and  not  contented  with 
plundering  their  alforjas  of  the  necessaries  they  contain- 
ed, had  stripped  the  unlucky  exiles  of  their  girdles,  in 
which,  after  the  fashion  of  mendicants,  they  had  conceal- 
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tunity  of  expressing  their  exultation  at  the  patriot: 
discomfiture,  by  chanting  in  ciiorus  the  antliem  "  Ben- 
dito  y  alabado  sea .'  Sfc,''  prescribed  to  be  used  in  their 
chapels,  on  occasions  of  peculiar  rejoicing  and  jubilee. 
Fray  Pablo  Oyarzun,  not  satisfied  with  this  indirect  mode 
of  triumphing  over  his  late  escort,  took  his  station  on  a 
hillock,  which  covered  the  roots  of  some  decayed 
forest  trees ;  and  from  thence,  as  from  a  pulpit,  fulminated 
his  anathema  on  the  retreating  soldiers.  One  or  two  of 
them,  however,  less  patient,  or  more  revengeful  thantlieir 
rades,  discharged  their  carbines  in  the  direction  of 
the  orator,  when  they  saw  their  officer's  attention  ether- 
ise engaged;  and  he  judged  it  most  prudent  to  descend 
hastily  from  his  rostrum,  and  conceal  himself  from  obser- 
vation, by  mingling  with  his  brethren. 

The  bugles  of  the  Spanish  cazadores  now  began  to 
ng  through  tlie  glades  of  the  wood  ;  and  Sepulveda  was 
impelled  to  hlsten  his  retreat  to  the  river  Catacumba. 
laving  crossed  it,  he  established  his  troop  in  a  range  of 
bodegas,  built  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  bank  lor  the  ae- 
modation  of  travellers,  when  detained  by  floods  during 
the  rainy  season  ;  taking  care,  previously,  to  abandon  to 
the  current  all  canoes  and  piraguas  belonging  to  tlic  ferry, 
to  impede  as  much  as  possible  the  passage  of  tlie 
Spanish,  army. 

CHAPTER  ATII. 

E  ISLAND.— THE  NEGRO  MAKKET. THE  SPANISH  PLANTER. 

Maria  del  Rosario  rose  early,  tlic  morning  after  her  ar- 
rival at  Saint  Thomas's :  and  found  her  hostess's  daughter 

close  attendance  on  Don  Beltran,  in  whose  health  she 

.s  rejoiced  to  learn  there  was  a  very  perceptible  amend- 
ment. He  was  in  a  sound  and,  apparently,  refreshing 
slumber  ;  and  the  young  negress  said,  that  he  had  woke 
I  earlier  hour,  and  had  evinced  no  symptoms  of  deli- 
,  having  enquired,  in  a  collected  rational  manner, 
"ng  his  children,  and  his  present  place  of  abode. 
At  that  moment,  Martha's  mother  entered  the  room. 
Having  congratulated  her  young  guest,  on  the  improve- 
ment in  the  invalid's  health,  (wliich  she  did  not  fail  to 
ascribe  to  the  conserves  she  had  given  him,)  she  proposed 
to  show  her  the  town,  of  which  she  was  about  to  become 
an  inhabitant. 

As  they  proceeded  up  the  hill  overhanging  the  harbour, 
by  the  side  of  the  rivulet,  which  was  now  crowded  with 
laundresses,  in  the  fuUexercise  of  tlieir  gossiping  profes- 
sion. Mama  Chepita  pointed  out,  with  no  small  pride,  a 
group  of  her  hired  servants,  who  were  working  for  her 
advantage.  She  observed,  that  she  herself  had  been  for 
some  years  free ;  and  that,  although  her  daughter  Mar- 
tha was  as  yet  hired  by  lier  from  her  master,  a  wealthy 
Spanish  settler,  she  had  hopes  of  being  able  to  pay  for 
her  freedom,  in  a  few  months. 

The  path  led  between  small  patches  of  cultivated 
ground,  from  which  (as  it  was  a  holiday  among  the  plan- 
tations,) numerous  families  of  negroes  were  issuing, 
bearing  on  their  heads  baskets  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
to  sell  on  their  own  account  in  the  market.  Half  way 
up  the  hill,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  road,  was  a  spot 
of  rugged  waste  land,  overgrown  with  wild  limes  and 
tamarinds,  and  shaded  by  a  few  cocoanut  trees.  Under 
these  were  tlie  ruins  of  an  irregular  fortification,  of 
construction  and  ancient  date,  which  tradition  asc 
to  the  Buccaneers,  who  used  in  former  days  to  make  this 
island,  and  the  rest  of  the  Virgen  Gorda  group,  thei 
places  of  rendezvous.  From  this  eminence.  Mama  Chepiti 
pointed  out  to  the  novice  the  enchanting  scenery  which 
it  commanded,  of  both  town  and  harbour,  far  below  them. 

In  the  former,  the  flat  roofs  of  tlie  principal  dwelling- 
houses,  covered  with  white  chunam,  were  contrasted  with 
the  picturesque  palm  and  cabbage  trees,  and  the  dark 
coloured  evergreens,  which  filled  the  surrounding  gardens. 
The  calm  unruffled  bosom  of  the  latter  reflected  a  cloud- 
less sky,  and  the  tapering  masts  of  the  merchant  ves.sels 
of  different  classes,  which  floated  on  it,  with  well-bleach- 
ed  sails  hanging  loose  to  dry,  and  tlie  many-coloured  en- 
signs of  their  respective  nations,  drooping  in  the  still 
morning  air.  Innumerable  boats,  and  light  c; 
crossing  it  in  all  directions,  scarcely  dimpling 
of  the  dark  blue  mirror  over  which  they  glided ;  while  the 
wild  sound  of  the  conch-shell,  blown  in  the  foremost  of 
line  of  fishing  piraguas,  announced  their  return  from 
successful  night's  toil.  The  sea,  outside  the  bay,  wa 
mottled  by  the  fresh  trade  wind,  under  the  influence  of 
which  a  tall  bark  was  reeling  along  in  her  rapid  course, 
towards  the  neighbouring  island  of  Puerto  Rico,  that 
loomed  mislily  in  the  offing. 

Mama  Chepita  pointed  to  the  south,  towards  which 
the  novice  was  intently  gazing ;  and  said,  "  Your  home 


lies  in  tliat  direction,  Seiiorita  I  I  also  used  once  to  look 
tiiat  way,  for  hours  together,  on  holidays  such  as  this ; 
for  I  was  born  in  La  I'riuidad,  and  little  thought,  when 
I  was  of  your  age,  ever  to  have  left  it.  But  my  master, 
Don  -Ansclmo  Urrutia,  sold  his  plantation,  when  the  isl- 
and fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English, — for  he  could  not 
endure  a  heretic  government, — and  bought  another  estate 
within  a  few  miles  of  this  spot,  on  which  he  still  resides. 
r  had  been  married,  not  many  months  before,  to  a  fclloAv 
slave  on  the  same  plantation  ;  and  you  may  suppose  it 
was  hard,  even  on  us  negroes,  to  he  torn  asunder.  Cut  I 
was  an  in-door  slave,  and  my  husband  a  field  peon,  so 
tlmt  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Tliere  had  not  been  time 
for  him  to  save  sufficient  money  to  buy  my  freedom ;  so 
I  was  brought  -here,  and  he  was  sold  with  the  estate. 
Poor  Bono! — he  worked  hard  night  and  day  for  some 
years,  as  I  afterwards  heard,  to  collect  the  sum  my  master 
demanded ;  and  at  length  sent  it  to  me  by  a  droguer  be- 
longing to  his  new  owner,  which  always  used  to  bring  me 
news  of  him.  But  the  vessel  was  lost  in  a  hurricane, 
within  sight  of  this  harbour;  and,  when  he  found  that 
his  hopes  of  seeing  me,  and  his  jnfant  child,  were  once 
more  put  off,  he  pined  away,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
Ah,  Senorita  !  you  are  now  happy  in  your  own  family  : 
may  you  never  know  what  it  is  to  be  separated  from  one 
you  love  !" 

Tlie  novice's  cheek  fluslied  with  tlie  consciousness, 
that  she  was  at  that  moment  thinking  more  of  those  she 
had  lefl  behind,  than  of  father  or  brother  ;  and  she  secret- 
ly resolved  to  call  to  mind  her  hostess's  melancholy  story, 
as  a  warning  ogainstindulgingin  fruitless  regrets  and  vain 
expectations.  They  then  descended  the  hill  by  a  different 
road,  leading  to  the  marketplace,  where  the  lively  scene 
soon  dispelled  all  unpleasant  recollections  from  boih  their 
minds.  Stalls  made  of  bamboo  were  erected  along  three 
sides  of  the  square.  On  these,  yams,  plantains,  green 
maiz,  and  every  other  variety  of  tropical  vegetable,  min- 
gled with  pine-apples,  avocato  pears,  and  cocoanuts,  were 
offered  for  sale  by  negresses  looking  the  pictures  of  good 
humour  and  cleanliness,  dressed  in  bright  chintz  gowns, 
and  neat  Bandanna  head-gear.  Little  negro  children 
were  seated  on  the  grass  in  the  centre,  with  baskets  of 
chickens  and  eggs,  and  plantain  leaves  full  of  ochra, 
bird-pcppcr,  and  tomatos  ;  and  the  incessant  chattering  of 
buyers  and  sellers,  in  Creole  French  and  Spanish,  and  in 
broken  English  and  Danische,  emulated  tlie  confusion  of 
Babel. 

Among  the  spectators  who  Imd  been  assembled  here 
merely  by  curiosity,  were  several  elderly  negroes,  swell- 
ing vvitli  all  the  importance  of  conscious  freedom. 
Their  white  hats,  pink  silk  umbrellas,  and  ostentatious 
display  of  heavy  watch-chains  and  seals,  procured  for 
them  the  low  bows  and  curtsies  of  their  less  fortunate 
sable  bretliren  :  salutes  which  they  scarcely  vouclisafed 
to  acknowledge,  fai  tlier  llian  by  a  gracious  and  conde-  ' 
scending  wave  of  the  hand.  A  more  busy  class,  were 
the  mates  and  stewards  of  European  merchant  vessels; 
men  whose  robust  frames,  and  florid  countenances,  bore 
sufficient  evidence  to  their  being  recently  arrived. 
Followed  by  their  respective  cabin  boys,  with  well-filled 
market  baskets,  they  bustled  tlirough  the  throng,  ex- 
claiming, as  they  passed  each  other,  against  the  insuf- 
ferable heat  of  the  climale,  and  clearing  entire  vegetable 
stalls  at  a  purchase,  in  their  eagerness  lo  enjoy  a  suffi- 
cient "  fresh  mess."  Every  body  made  way  for  these 
griffins,  as  they  are  usually  termed  ;  even  those  import- 
ant personages,  the  black  cooks  of  hotels,  and  domes- 
ties  catering  for  private  families.  These  watched  tho 
sailors'  anxiety  to  buy,  and  readiness  to  pay  the  most 
extravagant  prices,  with  a  grin  of  civil  contempt  for 
their  inexperience  ;  observing,  with  a  shrug,  as  they 
turned  to  make  their  more  economical  market,— 
"  Massa  Griffin  alway  gib  what  him  dealer  ask  I — No 
wonder  neger  market  fellers  so  sarcy." 

There  were  also  several  groups  of  slipshod  Creole  in- 
habitants, and  foreign  settlers,  lounging  here  on  their 
return  from  their  morning  bath,  in  the  retired  bay  be- 
hind the  fort.  Their  sallow  bilious  complexions,  and 
negligent  attire,  gave  sufficient  indications  of  the 
enervating  effect  of  tropical  climates  on  the  constitu- 
tions of  Europeans,  and  of  their  descendants  for  many 
generations.  These  insular  fashionables  gazed  on  the 
novice  with  a  listless  stare,  that  embarrassed  her  greatly. 
She  was  on  the  point  of  expressing  a  wish  to  retuin  to 
the  cottage,  when  a  tall  elderly  Spaniard,  wrapped  in  a 
loose  capote,  and  wearing  a  broad  palm  leaf  sombrero, 
beckoned  to  Mama  Chepita,  who  obeyed  the  signal  with 
an  alacrity  that  bespoke  him  to  be  a  person  of  consequence; 
—at  least  in  her  eyes.  After  asking  a  few  questions, 
which  Maria  del  Rosaiio  could  not  help  suspectnig  to 
leferlohcr,  as   he  repeatedly  turned  las  eyes  on  her 
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while  speakingf,  he  passed  on  ;  and  the  neg^ress  retu 
ing  said,  that  her  late  master,  Don  Anselmo,  had  been 
enquiring  what  Caracqueiian  young  lady  she   wai 
tending. 

'*  He  said  he  knew  you  to  be  from  Venezuela  by  your 
dress,"  said   Mama  Chepita;  "and,  when   I  told  h' 
you  was  my  lodger,  and  that  your  father,  who  had  just 
arrived  from  the  Main,  was  lying  sick  at  my  house, 
said  he  would  call  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  enqui 
whether  he  could  be  of  any  service.     It  has  happened 
fortunately    that    we   met   him ;    for  ho    is  a  wealthy 
planter,  and  though  rather  severe  among  his  slaves, 
very  charitable  and  generous  to  his  equals,  especially 
his  countrymen.    The  poor  sick  gentleman  may  bo  con- 
eidered  the  same  as  one,  being  a  native  of  the  Spanish 
colonies;  so  I  hope,  seiiorita,  things  may  turn  out  bet 
ter  than  you  expect.     Lodcwyk  Sluiker,  who  brought 
you  over,  has  told  me  how  your  father  has  been  plun- 
dered by  the  pirates." 

They  then  left  the  market-place;  and  when  they 
reached  the  cottage,  they  found  Don  Bcltran  sitting  up 
and  conversing  with  the  schipper,  who  had  called,  ac- 
cording to  promise,  for  the  purpose  of  wishing  them  fare- 
well previous  to  his  departure.  He  saluted  Maria  del  Ro- 
sario,  with  all  the  frankness  and  cordiality  of  an  old 
friend.  Having  expressed  his  hope  that  she  was  pleased 
with  her  hostess,  and  with  the  accommodations  of  thi 
cottage,  he  offered  to  convey  any  letter  or  message  for 
ker  to  the  Main,  observing,  that  he  intended  to  beat 
out  of  the  harbour  that  forenoon,  with  the  first  of  the 
sea-breeze.  The  novice  looked  to  her  father  for  per- 
mission ;  but  he  drily  thanked  the  schipper,  and  said 
that  he  wished  for  no  sort  of  correspondence  with  that 
unhappy  country,  until  it  had  renounced  its  rebellion, 
or  should  have  been  reconquered  by  the  armies  of  its 
lawful  sovereign  ;— an  event  which  he  flattered  himself 
was  not  far  distant.  His  daughter  acquiesced  with  a 
sigh  ;  for  she  had  promised  Doiia  Gertrudes  to  write 
her  a  few  lines,  from  wherever  her  destination  might 
be.  ^ 

Lodewyk  then  rose  to  take  leave  ;  and  after  hemming 
for  a  while,  as  if  irresolute,  he  exclaimed,  *'■  Donder ! 
het  zal  be  zo.  Zie  you,  myn  heer  !  dis  has  been  an  un- 
lucky trip  voor  you  ;  and  here  you  staand,  medout  a 
shot  in  't  locker.  Hier  is  't  gelt  you  gave  me  for  your 
vracht ;  except  one  doubloon  dat  is  gone  for  harbour- 
dues,  and  a  month's  huis-rent  to  your  landlady."  So 
saying,and  without  waiting  foran  answer,  honest  Sluiker 
threw  down  the  gold  on  the  invalid's  bed,  and  disap- 
peared immediatel}'.  This  unexpected  act  of  generosity 
from  a  man  of  such  unpolished  exterior,  drew  tears  of 
gratitude  from  Maria  del  Rosario.  The  hostess  contri- 
buted her  share  of  praise  ;  declaring  that,  although  her 
old  friend  Lodcwyk  lay  under  the  imputation  of  being  a 
smuggler,  and  there  was  even  a  report  in  circulation 
that  ho  had  formerly  belonged  to  a  still  more  lawless 
and  dangerous  fraternity,  yet  there  was  not  a  kinder 
hearted  schipper  in  the'droguer  trade.  Don  Bcltran  as- 
sented, though  rather  ungraciously  ;  complaining,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  disagreeable  necessity  under 
which  he  laboured,  of  being  obliged  to  a  man  in  Sluiker's 
Btation  of  life. 

Joaquin  now  entered  the  cottage,  and,  in  answer  to 
his  father's  enquiries,  said  that  ho  had  been  forming 
some  acquaintances  among  the  young  royalist  emi- 
grants; several  of  whom  were  on  the  point  of  sailing 
for  Cartagena,  to  offer  their  services  to  Monteverde,  in 
aid  of  an  expedition  it  was  understood  he  was  about  to 
undertake.  Mama  Chepita,  and  her  daughter  Martha, 
then  spread  the  table  with  a  substantial  West  Indian 
breakfast,  which  might  have  tempted  far  more  languid 
appetites  than  those  of  her  two  young  guests;  and  the 
elder  negress  assured  Don  Bcltran,  that  in  a  few  days 
he  would  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  partake  with  his 
son  and  daughter. 

After  siesta  in  the  aflernoon.  Mama  Chepita  an- 
nounced a  visiter;  and  Don  Anselmo  Urrutia  entered 
the  room.  Whether  it  was  that  Maria  del  Rosario  had 
been  prejudiced  against  him,  by  her  hostess's  narrative 
m  the  morning,  or  that  his  manners  and  address  were 
in  reality  repulsive,  she  thought  she  had  never  seen  a 
more  disagreeable  Gallego.  He  had  exchanged  his 
c.apoteand  plain  morning  clothes,  for  an  antiquated 
full  dress  suit  of  black,  in  which  he  bore  no  small  re- 
semblance to  Cervantes'  "  Knight  of  the  Mournful 
Visage."  Addressing  the  novice  with  all  the  formality 
of  a  Spanish  Hidalgo,  softened  by  such  a  condescending 
air  of  patronage  as  he  conceived  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion, ho  paid  her  some  awkward  compliments,  at  which 


she  found  no  small  difficulty  to  preserve  her  gravity, 
and  enquired  after  the  health  of  her  father. 

On  being  introduced  to  his  bedside,  he  seated  him- 
self, and  immediately  entered  on  the  subject  of  colonial 
politics  ;  reprobating  the  principles  and  measures  of  the 
revolutionists,  in  a  strain  of  violent  ultra  loyalty.  Don 
Beltran  havinggiven  him  to  understand,  that  he  had  been 
compelled  to  emigrate  on  accountof  his  devotion  tc 
cause  of  the  mother  country,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction 
at  having  the  good  fortune  to  make  his  acquaintance;  and 
begged  that,  as  soon  as  his  health  would  permit,  he 
would  honour  him  by  visiting  his  plantation  at  Caobas, 
together  with  his  son  and  daughter,  and  making  as  long 
a  stay  there  as  would  suit  his  convenience.  Don  Bt " 
tran,  who  had  always  been  blindly  prejudiced  in  favoi 
of  all  natives  of  Spain,  expressed  his  acknowledgments 
in  suitable  terms;  and  was  readily  induced  to  detail 
every  circumstance  connected  with  his  leaving  V 
zuela,  and  his  passage  from  Los  Bagres  ;  not  forgetting 
his  unfortunate  meeting  with  the  pirate  schooner,  anc 
the  serious  loss  he  had  thereby  sustained,  which  h( 
owned  had  nearly  left  him  pennyless.  Don  Anselme 
made  no  comment  on  his  recital,  but  renewed  his  gene 
ral  offers  of  assistance  ;  and  then  took  his  "leave,  pro- 
mising to  repeat  his  visit  the  following  day. 

This  interview  rekindled  in  Pefiuela's  bosom  all  the 
ardour  for  political  intrigue,  that  had  been  his  besetting 
foible,  but  had  lain  dormant  since  his  arrest  and  in 
sonment  at  Caraccas;  and  he  eagerly  desired  to  be  once 
more  in  a  situation  that  would  afford  him  opportunities 
of  recruiting  his  scattered  finances.  With  this  vii 
he  resolved  to  pay  assiduous  court  to  his  new  acquaii 
ance ;  flattering  himself  that,  by  a  skilful  display  of 
royalist  principles,  and  an  exaggerated  statement  of  his 
sufferings,  and  losses  sustained  by  his  adherence  to 
them,  he  might  induce  the  wealthy  Spaniard  to  inte- 
rest himself,  in  his  favour,  with  the  colonial  govern- 
ment ;  so  as  either  to  obtain  for  him  a  pecuniary 
reimbursement,  or  an  indemnification,  by  means  of  some 
lucrative  situation,  at  Cartagena  or  the  Havana.  He, 
therefore,  became  doubly  anxious  for  a  speedy  recovery  ; 
and  insisted,  much  to  Mama  Chepita's  mortification,  on 
a  medical  man  being  immediately  summoned. 

Joaquin  Penuela  volunteered  his  services  to  enquire 
for  one  among  his  emigrant  acquaintance.     He  soon  re- 
turned  with  a  travelling  French  practitioner,  who  had 
tely  arrived  at  Saint  Thomas's  in  the  course  of  a  tour 
irough  the  windward  islands  ;  and  who,  as  his  adver- 
ioment  declared,  "  had  been  induced  to  postpone  his 
tended  departure  for  a  few  days,  in  compliance  with 
the   urgent  sohcitations  of  his  numerous  and  respect, 
patients."      Having  enquired  into   the    invalid's 
symptoms,  and  felt  his  pulse,  protecting  himself  at  the 
ne  time  from  infijction.by  means  of  a  muslin  handker- 
lef  profusely  sprinkled  with  aromatic  vinegar,  he  retired 
an  open  window,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  deliver 
i  opinion.     In  the  first  place,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
he  disapproved  of  every  thing  that  had    been  done,  in 
the  way  of  cooling  and  refreshing  the  patient ;  and  di- 
rected a  totally  different  system  to  be  adopted,  by  keep- 
mg  him  warm,  and  administering  tonics  and  stimulants. 
He  next  wrote  a  series  of  recipes,  which  he  desired  to 
be  instantly  taken  to  his   assistant,  who  would    make 
them  up  from  his  own  travelling  medicinc-chest.     Flav- 
ing  received  his  fee  he  walked  away,  lamenting,  (in  the 
usual  terms,)  that  he  had  not  been  called  in  sooner,  and 
hoping  it  was  not  yet  too  late,  &c.  fee. 

Don  Beltran  now  became  perfectly  convinced,  that 
he  was  in  reality  dangerously  ill ;  so  great  is  the  power 
of  grave  looks  and  oracular  sentences  over  the  human 
mind.  His  daughter  scarcely  knew  what  to  think  ;  but 
endeavoured  to  comfort  herself  by  the  reflection,  that  he 
had,  at  all  events,  the  best  possible  advice;  while  Mama 
Chepita,  shaking  her  head,  prepared  to  obey  the  doc- 
tor's injunctions,  by  closing  the  windows  and  substitut- 
ing sangarce  for  conserves.  A  basket  full  of  phials 
soon  arrived  ;  and  before  night  the  cottage  was  perfumed 
with  the  ill-omened  scent  of  musk.* 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  FL.4NTATI0N THE  SLAVES'  HUTS— THE  DUENA. 

Tho  consequences  of  the  French  doctor's  visit  were, 
as  Mama  Chepita  had  anticipated,  of  a  highly  unfavour- 
able nature  to  Don  Beltran.  The  fever,  over  which  the 
simple  remedies  of  the  negress  had  been  nearly  victo- 


*  The  scent  of  this  drug  is  abhorred  in  the  West 
ndies,  as  being  always  perceived  in  houses  where  a 
ick  person's  life  is  despaired  of;  for  it  is  the  iMimo  re- 
urso  of  colonjal  doctors,  in  cases  of  yellow  fever. 


rious,  was  reinforced,  secundum  ailem,  by  tlie  inunda- 
tion of  drugs  and  stimulants,  which  the  travelling 
practitioner  had  so  unsparingly  poured  in,  and  assumed 
a  formidable  character.  Nature,  however,  ultimately 
triumphed  over  art ;  and  tho  strength  of  the  patient's 
constitution,  assisted  by  such  nostrums  as  his  experi- 
enced nurse  persisted  in  secretly  administering,  at 
length  completely  shook  off  the  deadly  infection. 
Nevertheless,  his  health  had  sustained  so  severe  a  shock 
that  for  several  weeks  he  was  unable  to  leave  his  couch ; 
but  his  daughter's  attention,  through  the  whole  of  his 
tedious  illness,  was  most  persevering.  Mama  Chepita 
could  with  difficulty  prevail  on  iier  to  take  even  her 
necessary  rest ;  and  no  representations,  nor  entreaties, 
could  induce  her  to  leave  the  cottage  for  a  single  ino- 

The  visits  of  Don  Anselmo,  which  he  punctually  re- 
peated every  morning  and  evening,  were  a  source  of 
considerable  annoyance  to  Maria  del  Rosario.  As  she 
judged  it  expedient  to  prevent  him,  under  various  pre- 
tences, from  incommoding  her  fatiicr  by  his  intermina- 
ble political  disquisitions,  and  querulous  lamentations 
over  the  rebellious  colonies,  she  was  compelled  to  endure 
his  visitations,  herself,  in  the  sitting  room  ;  where  he 
would  smoke  his  cigarillos  for  hours  together,  bestowing 
all  his  tediousness  on  her,  in  uninteresting  discussions, 
and  unintelligible  arguments.  He  construed  her  si- 
lence, which  was  the  natural  consequences  of  vexation 
and  abstraction,  into  pleased  attention  ;  and  flattered 
by  so  docile  an  auditor,  he  continued  day  after  day  to 
harangue  in  the  same  monotonous  strain,  on  the  dullest 
theme  he  could  possibly  have  selected  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  a  young  female. 

Don  Beltran  was  at  length  pronounced  a  convales- 
cent ;  and  the  farther  attendance  of  his  medical  adviser 
could  be  dispensed  with.  Maria  del  Rosario  observed 
with  alarm,  that  the  necessary  incidental  expenses  had 
fearfully  diminished  the  small  stock  of  money  on  which 
she  and  her  family  depended  for  subsistence.  It  was  true 
that  Don  Anselmo  invariably  concluded  his  tedious  visits 
with  offers  of  assistance  ;  butthese  were  so  ambiguously 
expressed,  as  to  leave  it  in  doubt  whether  ornol  they  were 
mere  words  of  course.  Besides,  she  involuntarily  re- 
coiled from  the  idea  of  owing  any  sort  of  obligation  to 
so  very  disagreeable  a  person.  She  therefore  determin- 
ed on  attempting  to  avail  herself  of  the  skill  in  em- 
broidery and  ornamental  work,  which  she  had  acquired 
in  her  convent,  for  the  purpose  of  .-supplying  her  father's 
diminished  funds.  She  took  the  first  opportunity,  when 
Mama  Chepita  had  succeeded  in  enticing  her  to  walk 
towards  the  ruined  buccaneers'  fort,  of  mentioning  her 
intention  in  a  few  words ;  and  requested  her  hostess  to 
inform  her,  what  articles  of  needlework  would  meet 
with  the  readiest  sale  on  the  island. 

The  negress  listened  with  surprise  to  her  resolution, 
scarcely  believing  it  possible,  that  a  white  person  could 
speak  so  composedly  of  work  ; — that  bng-boar  of  hot 
climates.  Perceiving,  however,  that  her  young  mistress 
was  actually  in  earnest,  she  replied  with  some  liesita. 
tion,  that  she  had  indeed  heard  of  emigrant  ladies  em- 
ploying themselves  in  that  way,  but  that  she  was  totally 
ignorant  whether  they  had  been  so  successful  as  to 
make  it  worth  their  while  to  continue  it.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  all  clas.ses,  she  said,  were  certainly  fond  of 
finery;  but  she  believed  that  they  wore  nothing  but 
European  manufacture,  and  she  hardly  thought  they 
would  consider  any  other  good  enough  for  them.  At 
the  same  time,  she  readily  engaged  to  procure  her 
young  mistress,  (as  she  constantly  termed  her,)  patterns 
of  such  articles  as  were  most  fashionable  at  the  time; 
and  the  novice,  having  purchased  the  necessary  mate- 
rials, set  herself  in  private  to  imitate  them.  This  she 
effected  so  closely,  and  with  such  neatness,  as  to  draw 
from  her  hostess  exclamations  of  surprise  and  admira- 
tion. Mama  Chepita  had  never  before  believed,  that 
any  thing  of  the  kind  could  be  made,  except  in  tho 
manufactories  of  France  or  England,  and,  having  ob. 
tained  permission  to  exhibit  for  sale  the  first  specimen 
that  was  finished,  returned  exultingly  in  a  short  lime, 
liaving  disposed  of  it  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  priiici- 
pal  inhabitants,  where  several  more  pieces  of  the  samo 
work  wcro  bespoke.  This  welcome  success  relieved 
Maria  del  Rosario,  in  a  great  measure,  from  her  dis- 
tressing apprehension!!.  Nevertheless,  the  difficult  and 
tedious  nature  of  the  work,  and  thp  frequent  interrup. 
tions  she  met  within  prosecuting  this  undeitaking, 
through  her  father's  exceeding  peevishness,  and  impa' 
tience  of  being  left  alone,  permitted  her  to  make  but 
small  daily  progress. 

A  vessel  was  now  on  the  point  of  sailing  with  the 


royalist  volunteers  to  Cartagena.  Don  Anselrao,  who 
had  considerable  influence  among  the  emigrants  of  his 
own  party,  as  well  as  interest  with  the  merchants  who 
had  fitted  out  the  expedition,  obtained  a  passage  for 
Joaquin  Prfiuela,  and  gave  him  letters  of  introduction 
to  the  Spanish  general,  and  other  Europeans,  on  that 
part  of  tlie  Main.  His  father,  on  bidding  him  farewell, 
divided  with  him  the  scanty  remainder  of  his  property, 
and  e.xhorted  him  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  zeal  in 
his  sovereign's  cause;  reminding  him,  that  by  that 
means  alone  he  could  now  hope  to  obtain  preferment, 
and  an  honourable  independence.  His  departure  re- 
lieved Don  Beltran  from  a  load  of  anxiety  that  had  ma- 
terially tended  to  retard  his  cure.  Although  he  fondly 
doatcd  on  liis  son,  he  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  dan- 
gers of  the  society  into  which  he  had  contrived  to  intro- 
duce himself  since  his  arrival.  It  consisted  chiefly  of 
young  emigrants,  totally  devoid  of  employment ;  whose 
sole  resources  against  ennui  appeared  to  be  cards,  dice, 
and  the  numerous  gaming  tables  which  are  to  be  found 
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Don  Beltran's  convalescence  now  proceeded  rapidly  ; 
so  that  he  was  enabled  to  accept  his  new  Spanish  ac- 
quaintance's reiterated  invitation  to  visit  his  estate  at 
Caobas.  On  the  morning  appointed,  two  mules  were 
in  readiness  at  the  door  of  Mama  Chepita's  cottage, 
with  several  stout  negroes,  whom  Don  Anselmo  had 
sent  to  escort  his  guests,  and  carry  their  baggage.  They 
took  leave  of  their  kind  hostess ; — Maria  del  Rosario, 
in  particular,  embracing  her  and  her  daughter  Martha 
affectionately  ; — and  took  the  road  leading  to  the  plan- 
After  following  the  course  of  the  rivulet  for  a  consi- 
derable distance  beyond  the  old  buccaneers'  fort,  the 
travellers,  instead  of  continuing  to  ascend  the  mou 
tain,  crossad  the  ravine  by  aslight  bamboo  bridge,  which 
vibrated  fearfully  under  their  mules'  tread.  Being 
tally  unprovided  with  balustrades,  it  could  not  be  cr 
ed  without  a  sensation  of  imminent  danger.  The  path 
then  lead  along  a  stony  ridge,  whose  dark-coloured 
rocks,  and  arid  soil,  were  such  as  might  be  expected 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  some  volcai 
Yet  this  apparently  barren  track  was  shaded  by 
tamarinds,  and  wild  pomegranate  trees;  and  from  the 
dry  clefts  sprang  various  splendid  species  of  the  flower, 
ing  cactus,  besides  geraniums,  and  towering  aloes 
Even  the  mules  were  compelled  to  pick  their  steps 
carefully  along  the  beaten  track,  to  avoid  coi 
contact  with  the  priekly-pcar  bushes,  guarded  by  the 
most  formidable  of  all  vegetable  weapons,  and  asso 
ciatcd,  by  dear-bought  experience,  with  ideas  of  rattle, 
snakes  and  scorpions. 

Having  passed  rapidly  over  this  disagreeable  part  of 
their  journey,  which  the  sun's  rays  had  already  mad 
oppressively  sultry,  the  path  entered  a  deep  and  gloomy 
ravine,  shaded  completely  from  the  heat  by  a  copse  ot 
arching  bamboos,  over  which  the  majestic  forest  trees, 
from  which  the  neighbouring  estate  derived  its  name, 
stretched  their  gigantic  arms.  As  the  path  descended, 
the  murmuring  of  a  rivulet  was  heard  from  beneath 
the  canes.  The  underwood  began  to  be  thinly  scattered 
with  wild  plantains,  which,  as  the  soil  improved,  gra- 
dually assumed  the  appearance  of  cultivation,  until  tliey 
mingled  with,  and  were  lost  among,  the  domestic  shrubs 
of  the  plantation. 

The  country  opened  into  a  small  but  fertile  valley, 
through  which  ran  a  stream  sufficiently  large  to  turn  a 
sugar  mill,  that  was  in  full  work  close  to  the  principal 
dwelling-house.  The  merry  song  of  the  field  negroes 
re-echoed  in  chorus  from  a  neighbouring  cane  patch,  in 
which  they  were  busily  employed  cutting ;  and  droves 
of  mules  were  filing  past  towards  the  mill,  laden  with 
bundles  of  sugar  cane.  In  another  diiection  were 
seen  long  rows  of  slaves,  only  distinguishable,  at  a  dis- 
tance, from  the  dark  soil  they  were  hoeing,  by  their 
short  white  drawers,  employed  weeding  the  tobacco 
crops:  while  the  occasional  clang  of  a  whip  was  heard 
from  the  attendant  drovers,  in  most  cases  by  way  of 
warning  to  the  indolent  workmen, 
practical  reproof  to  some  incorrigible  idle 

Lower  down  the  valley,  the  travellers  arrived  at  the 
negroes'  habitations,  thickly  scattered  along  the  high 
bank  of  the  stream,  out  of  reach  of  the  periodical  inun- 
dation to  which  it  was  subject.  These  huts,  although 
built  of  clay,  and  thatched  with  palm-leaves,  had  an  air 
of  comfort  about  them,'that  might  in  vain  be  looked  for 
among  the  cottages  of  a  free-born  peasantry.  Each  of 
them  had  a  garden  attached,  small  indeed,  but  amply 
stocked  with  vegetables  for  home  consumption  and 
sale ;  and  the  poultry  of  every  description,  including 
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lumerous    broods    of    turkeys  and    guinea-fowl,    that 
warmed  around  them,  bore  witness  to  the  plenty  en- 
joyed on  the  estate.     Nearly  as  numerous  were  the  lit- 
tle black  urchins  of  all  ages,  who,  in  all   the  luxury  of 
perfect  nudity,  were  dabbling  in  the  rivulet,  or  rolling 
the  dust  under  the  plantain  trees.     Many  of  them, 
ircely  able  to   crawl,  through   extreme  infancy  and 
plumpness,   lay  sprawling   about  the  pathway,   appa- 
ly  in   imminent  danger  of  being  trampled  under 
foot  by  the  mules  ;  but  immediately  on  their  near  ap- 
proach, the  urchins  would  scramble,  asit  were  instinct- 
ely,  under  the  shelter  of  some  bush  ;  from  whence,  as 
they  peeped  forth,  their  black  eyes  glared,  like  those  of 
some  wild  animal  crouching  in  his  lair. 

A  short  avenue,  well  swept  and  watered,  led  to  the 
dwelling-house,  a  spacious  airy  building  of  only  one 
story  above  the  ground  floor  ;  being  so  constructed,  as 
a  necessary  precaution  against  the  consequences  of 
earthquakes  and  hurricanes.  These,  indeed,  especially 
the  former,  were  far  from  being  frequent  on  the  island  ; 
but  they  vtere  probably  dreaded  the  more,  from  their 
making  a  more  lasting  impression,  than  they  usually 
do  where  they  are  less  unconmion. 

Under  the  shady  side  of  a  broad  corridor,  extending 
round  the  whole  building,  sat  Don  Anselmo,  with  two 
of  his  friends.  One  of  them  might  be  easily  known  to 
be  a  friar  ;  although  the  gray  robes  of  the  Franciscan 
order  were  thrown  carelessly  round  him,  rather  after  the 
fashion  of  a  dressing  gown,  than  of  a  monastic  habit. 
The  other  was  an  elderly  European,  of  a  diminutive 
figure,  but  evidently  possessing  great  vivacity  and  ani- 
mal spirits.  He  wore  a  white  jean  jacket  and  trowsers ; 
a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  with  green  lining ;  neat 
yellow  leather  shoes,  and  a  light  blue  silk  handkerchief, 
tied  loosely  round  a  stiff  shirt-collar.  He  was,  in  short, 
a  specimen  of  dandyism,  among  the  generally  rough 
race  of  planters,  sucii  as  the  Venezuelan  strangers  were 
not  prepared  to  expect 

This  party,  which  had  assembled  in  the  shade,  for 
tbe  social  purpose  of  enjoying  their  cigars  and  conver. 
sation  together,  was  sealed  with  their  elbow-chairs 
leaning  so  far  back  against  the  wall,  as  to  serve  every 
purpose  of  couches.  Three  little  negro  pages  were 
protecting  them  from  mosquitos,  with  Buenos  Ayreai 
ostrich  feather  flappers  ;  while  a  fourth  handed  round 
a  silver  tray,  stored  with  capacious  goblets  of  porter-cup 
and  sangaree.     The  trio  aro  -       -  ■ 

daughter  reached  the  corridi 
ing  welcomed  his  new  visit( 
them,  in  the  first  place,  his 
Mens.  Rodolfe    Thermidor, 
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and  examined  her  looks  by  stealth,  as  she  walked  for- 
lence  through  the  spacious  rooms,  which  were 
rendered  gloomy  by  the  window  shutters  being  closed, 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding   the  noon-day  heat.     She 
IV,  with  regret,  that  her   present  attendant  appeared 
have  nothing  of  the  motherly  kindness  and  good  hu- 
)ur  of  Mama  Chepita.     Her  features  were  expressive 
of  pride  of  place,  and  the   moroseness  of  habitual  ill- 
nper  ;  evidently  soured  and  exasperated  by  the  com- 
ssion  she  had  just  received,  and  which  she  considered 
degrading  her  to  the  level  of  a  menial.     She  was  a 
data  tercerona  ;  and,  from  the  few  words  she  had  ut- 
tered in  answer  to  her  master's  directions,  the  novice 
knew  her  to  be  a  native-  of  the  Barlovento  provinces, 
her  of  Camana  or  Barcelona.     Her  dress,  which  was 
the  dark  habit  of  Nra.  Sefiora  de  Dolores  ;   her  long 
rosary  of  black  soap-berries  ;  and  the  formidable  scourge 
hich  she  wore   twisted  round   her  waist,  proclaimed 
her  to  be  a  devotee  of  the  strictest  and  most  bigoted 

Having  conducted  Maria  del  Rosario  to  a  neat  cham- 
ber on  the  first  floor,  opening  into  a  viranda,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  mill,  with  the  stream  that 
supplied  it,  and  a  flower  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
she  was  about  to  retire  ;  but  she  caught  sight  of  the 
young  visiter's  trunk,  with  which  a  slave  had  followed 
them  up  stairs,  and  resolved  to  wait  for  a  while,  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  a  peep  at  its  contents.  For  this  purpose 
she  seated  herself,  unasked,  at  the  open  window,  com- 
plaining  of  heat  and  fatigue  ;  and  conjecturing,  from 
the  novice's  youth  and  apparent  simplicity,  that  there 
was  little  occasion  for  ceremony  in  addressing  her,  she 
began,  without  farther  apology,  to  question  her  as  to 
where  she  was  born,  and  how  long  she  had  been  on  the 
island.  As  nothing  is  more  common,  in  the  cloisters 
of  a  convent,  than  a  similar  spirit  of  inquisitiveness, 
Maria  del  Rosario  was  by  no  means  surprised  or  oflend- 
ed  at  meeting  it  in  a  religieuse.  She,  therefore,  readily 
satisfied  her  curiosity,  by  saying  that  she  was  a  native 
of  Caraecas,  which  city  she  had  left  only  a  few  weeks 
before,  for  the  first  time  in  her  remembrance.  But 
when  the  dueiia,  encouraged  by  her  affability,  proceeded 
to  enquire  what  had  induced  her  father  to  leave  his  na- 
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Q,  nevertheless, preserved  unimpaired,  through  change 
of  climate,  and  years  of  exile  from  aU  that  deserved  the 
name  of  civilised  society,  all  that  courtesy  and  dev 
to  the  sex  which  Frenchmen  of  theold  regime  were  usually 
supposed  to  possess  exclusively,  and  by  prescription. 
He  advanced,  with  a  self-satisfied  air,  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  novice  ;  and  immediately  attached  himself  to  her, 
apparently  secure  of  entertaining  her,  and  showing  his 
own  wit  and  eloquence,  by  a  scries  of  compliments,  ut- 
tered with  such  volubility,  as  to  set  all  interruption  or 
attempt  to  answer  alike  at  defiance. 

Don  Beltran  was  next  introduced  to  the  fiiar,  by 
name  Padre  Bernardo,  whose  ostensible  duty  was  that 
of  chaplain  to  the  plantation,  and.  confessor  to  its  owner 
and  his  household.  But,  in  reality,  he  filled  the  situation 
of  humble  companion  to  his  patron  ;  whose  pride  it  was 
his  business  to  soothe,  and  whose  vanity  he  found  it  his 
interest  to  flatter.  While  he  entered  into  conversation 
with  Don  Beltran  on  the  inexhaustible  subject  of  the 
late  disturbances  in  Venezuela,  Don  Anselmo  despatch- 
ed one  of  tlie  black  pages  to  summon  the  dueiia  de  casa, 
or  housekeeper,  Seiiora  Jacinta.  When  she  arrived,  he 
recommended  Maria  del  Rosario  to  her  care,  with  direc 
tions  to  show  the  young  lady  the  apartments  that  were 
prepared  for  her,  and  to  provide  her  refreshments  better 
suited  to  her  habits  than  those  of  which  he  and  his 
companions  were  partaking  in  the  corridor.  Mons. 
Rodolfe  politely  handed  her  to  the  door  of  the  entrance- 
hall;  and  expressed  his  hope,  as  he  relinquished  her 
hand,  that  the  dinner  table  would  be  honoured  by  her 
company. 

The  novice  felt  relieved  from  the  embarrassment  na- 
tural to  her  youth  and  inexperience,  by  being  permitted 
to  retire  with  a  female  of  the  dueria's  dignified  mien ; 


and  delicate  a  female,  she  found  it  necessary  to  check 
lie'r  impertinence,  by  answering,  with  a  look  of  as  much 
displeasure  as  she  could  assume,  that  she  never  permit- 
ted herself  to  pry  into  into  her  father's  motives  for  his 
actions,  and  that  they  could  still  less  concern  any  one 
else. 

Sefiora  Jacinta  found  that  she  calculated  too  much 
on  the  young  stranger's  placid  deportment;  and  apolo- 
gised for  her  curiosity,  which  she  attributed  to  the  in- 
terest she  could  not  help  feeling  for  the  young  lady. 
She  then  offered  her  assistance,  in  changing  her  travel- 
ling dress  for  one  better  suited  to  company;  informing 
her,  that  she  had  not  much  time  to  spare,  for  Don  An- 
selmo always  dined  at  a  much  earlier  hour  when  at 
Caobas,  than  in  the  port.  Maria  del  Rosario  thanked 
her  for  her  offer ;  but  assured  her,  that  she  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  wait  on  herself.  Nevertheless,  as 
she  could  easily  divine  the  motive  that  must  have  in- 
duced so  important  a  personage  to  condescend  thus  far, 
and  had  remarked  the  eager  look  of  curiosity  which 
she  had  directed  towards  the  trunk,  even  during  her 
previous  cross-examination,  she  good-naturedly  deter- 
mined to  gratify  her,  by  opening  it,  and  transferring  its 
contents  to  a  chest  of  drawers,  which  the  dueiia  had 
pointed  out  for  her  use,  on  their  first  entering  the  roorn- 

Senora  Jacinta  immediately  forgot  her  pretended  fa- 
tigue ;  and  starting  up,  officiously  busied  herself  in  as- 
sisting to  lay  by  every  article ;  opening  and  refolding 
such  as  particularly  struck  her  fancy,  with  variouscom- 
ments  on  the  present  degenerate  taste  in  dress.  She 
described  the  fashions  of  the  time  when  she  was  last  in 
Caraecas,  as  waiting-maid  to  her  late  mistress,  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  with  Don  Anselmo: — modes  that 
belonged  to  the  age.  of  slashed  sleeves,  and  of  brocades 
which  required  no  stiffening  save  their  own  embroidery  ; 
and  that  were,  according  to  her  eloquent  description,  ra- 
ther sublime  than  beautiful. 

While  she  was  thus  agreeably  engaged,  she  accident- 
ally took  up  a  small  paper  parcel,  in  which  Maria  del 
Rosario  had  carefully  wrapped  the  professed  novice's 
dress,  that  she  wore  in  the  chapel  of  Santa  Clara,  on 
the  morning  of  the  earthquake,  and  in  which  she  had 
been  snatched  from  imminent  peril  by  Carlos  Sepul- 
veda.  She  had  thrown  it  off  at  the  suggestion  of  Dona 
Gertrudes,  on  her  father's  declaring  his  intention  of 
making  her  the  companion  of  his  flight  i  and  had  pre- 
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served  it  as  a  relic  of  Ihe  convent,  and  pe 
morial,  both  of  tlie  danger  from  wliicji  she  had  been 
rescued,  and  of  licr  preserver.  The  duefia  unpinned 
the  parcel,  under  prelence  of  sliaking  out  any  in-sects  i 
might  contain  ;  and  started  wilh  an  exclamation  of  sur 
prise  and  honor,  on  seeing  the  white  serge  mortaji 
and  sandals,  with  the  leather   belt  and  scapulary  of  i 

"  Holy  Virgin  ;"  she  again  ejaculated ;  "  has  my 
master  admitted  into  his  house  an  apostati 
jurednionja!  I  would  not  for  worlds  sleep  under  the 
same  roof  with  so  sacrilegious  a  wretch.  iNothing  could 
avert  an  earthquake,  or  some  similar  lieavenly  chastise- 
ment. But  we  shall  hear  what  the  worthy  chaplain. 
Padre  Bernardo,  says  to  this  discovery." 

Maria  del  Rosario  could  not  avoid  smiling  at  the  wild 
look  of  horror  with  which  the  sanctimonious  devotee 
regarded  her;  and  half  resolved  to  leave  her  in  igno- 
rance of  the  realstate  of  the  case.  But  she  recollected, 
that  the  talkative  duona  was  very  capable  of  spreading 
reports  on  the  island,  which  might  he  greatly  to  her 
disadvantage.  Hhe  therefore  undeceived  her,  by  relat- 
ing the  accident  which  had  unexpectedly  prevented  her 
from  taking  the  veil  ;  appealing  to  her  flowing  hair  as 
a  conclusive  proof  that  she  had  not  m  reality  become  a 
member  of  any  religious  sisLerllood.  Seiiora  Jacinla 
shook  her  head  incredulously  ;  owning  that,  when  she 
was  on  the  Main,  all  nuns  were  closely  shorn.  But  she 
declared  it  impossible  to  say  what  now  rules  might  have 
been  introduced,  in  that  respect,  into  the  convents,  since 
the  country  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  rebels,  who 
contemned  alike  king  and  faith.  She  added,  that  if  all 
indeed  were  true  that  she  liad  just  heard,  she  could  not 
so  much  blame  the  novice.  But  slie  expressed  her  sin- 
cere hope  that  she  would  take  the  earliest  opportunity, 
(as  was  incumbent  on  her,)  of  offering  up  those  vows, 
which,  she  insisled,  had  been  already  mentally  taken, 
and  were  therefore  as  conscientiously  binding,  asifthev 
had  been  actually  pronounced  before  tho  altar. 

Although  the  novice  thought  very  diiferently  from  her 


this  head,  and  was  internally  rejoiced  at  her  escape 
from  the  cloister,  she  perceived  it  would  be  fruitless  to 
argue  the  point  with  so  bigoted  an  opponent.  She 
therefore  merely  hinted,  that  the  same  awful  visitation, 
which  had  interrupted  the  solemnization  of  the  ceremony, 
had  materially  altered  her  views  in  life.  In  saying  '  ' 
she  referred  to  her  father's  escape  from  prison ;  bu 
superstitious  duefia  imagined,  that  she  had  alluded  to  the 
earthquake  as  an  evil  omen.  As  this  suggestion  was 
exactly  adapted  to  her  comprehension,  it  made  a  suitable 
impression  on  her  n)ind.  She  agreed  that  much  migl 
be  said  in  favour  of  that  supposition ;  and  it  evidently 
tended  more  to  reconcile  her  to  the  idea  of  the  novice'; 
delaying  to  take  the  veil,  than  the  most  rational  argu 
ments  that  could  have  been  used.  ■  A  present  that  Maria 
del  Rosario  made  her,  consisting  of  a  shawl  of  vicui 
wool,  from  the  Cordillera,  and  a  scapulary,  embroidered 
and  consecrated  by  the  abbess  of  Santa  Clara,  effectually 
removed  the  prejudices  she  had  begun  to  entertain 
against  her  fair  countrywoman  ;  and  she  curtsied  out  of 
the  room,  promising  to  send  a  negro  girl  to 
with  refreshments. 

The  smoking  party  in  the  corridor,  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  emigrants,  liad  mean, 
while  resumed  their  cigars  and  conversation,  which  con. 
tinned,  with  little  intermission,  until  the  first  dinner  bell 
summoned  them  to  their  respective  chambers.  When 
they  at  length  assembled  in  the  saloon,  Don  Anselmo 
insisted  on  seating  Maria  del  Rosario  at  tlie  head  of  the 
table,  to  her  great  confusion,  for  slie  had  never  been 
called  on  to  preside  in  her  father's  house,  since  leaving 
the  convent ;  and,  while  a  recluse  in  the  cloister,  she 
had,  of  course,  seen  little  or  nothing  of  society.  Never- 
theless, she  surmounted  the  difficulty  she  so  much  dread- 
ed, with  comparative  ease;  being  assisted  by  the  lively 
little  Frenchman,  who  seated  himself  at  her  right  hand, 
and  paid  her  undivided  attention  until  she  retired. 


ing  lost  their  general,  cither  killed  or  taken  prisoner.  It 
was  impossible  to  stop  them  ;  for  they  considered  their 
military  engagements  void,  from  the  moment  of  losing 
the  chief  to  whom  they  owed  temporary  allegiance. 

As  their  services  were  never  to  be  confidently  depend- 
ed on,  so  their  defection  was  of  trifling  consequence  in 
itself,  compared  to  the  discouragement  the  dangerous  ex- 
ample seemed  likely  to  spread  through  the  army.     The 
discontented  among  the  troops, — and  they  were  nume- 
rous,— seized  this  opportunity  to  raise  a  clamour,  for  the 
payment  of  all  arrears  due  to  the  army  ;  and  endeavoured, 
under  this  pretence,  to  excite  their  comrades  to  mutiny 
The  prompt  and  vigilant  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  Mi- 
randa, for  the  purpose  of  quelling  the  slightest  appear- 
ce  of  insubordination,  was  barely  sufficient  to  maintain 
:alutary  dread  of  his  authority;  and  it  became  evident 
to  him,  that  the  soldiers'  spirits  were  depressed,  and  little 
to  be  relied  on,  if  he  persisted  in  his  original  design  of 
the  defensive.     He  had  also  received  pri- 
vate intelligence  of  deputations  having  been   sent  from 
3  nearest  frontier  towns  to  the  enemy,  ofi^ering  to  treat 
th  Monteverde  on  separate  terms ;  and  he  plainly 
that  vigorous  measures  alone  could   save  the  republic 
falling  asunder,  and  from  consequent  ruin.     He 
therefore  took  leave  of  the  Junta,  who  previous  to  his 
departure  created  him  dictator,  with  the  most  ampk 
thority  belonging  to  that  important  situation  ;  and  placing 
the  army,  advanced  to  meet  Monte- 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

INVASION — BATTLE VICTORV. 

The  consequences  of  Monteverde's  advance  towards 
Caraccas  were  far  more  serious  than  Miranda  at  first 
anticipated.  Scarcely  had  the  express  arrived  at  head 
quarters,  which  Zaraza  had  despatched,  with  tlie  first  in- 
teUigenee  of  the  royalists'  having  opened  the  campaio-n 
when  scattered  parties  of  guerilleros  made  their  appear- 
ance, in  full  retreat  to  their  respective  homes.  They 
spread  the  report,  as  they  passed,  of  their  defuiil  on  the  ;  v, 
borders  of  the  Laguna  do  Maracaybo;  and  of  tlieir  hav-|ol 


himself  at  the  head 
erde,  and,  if  possible,  to  check  his  farther  progress 
By  the  intelligence  he  continued  to  receive  from  h 
aide-de-camp,  Carlos  Sepulveda,  who  had  received  ii 

to  watch  the  advance  of  the  invading  army, 
he  was  led  to  conclude,  tliat  the  Spanish  general  design, 
ed  to  force  his  way  over  the  small  branch  of  the  Cordillera, 
which  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Venezuela.  Under 
this  impression,  he  pushed  his  army  rapidly  through  the 
valleys  of  Vitoria  and  Maracay,  and  established  himself 
at  the  formidable  pass  of  the  Tambo  del  Condor.  From 
hence,  the  patriots  had  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
great  lake,  and  of  the  open  country  on  its  eastern  banks  ; 
long  which  were  scattered  the  white  tents  of  the  royal- 
its,  in  a  cliain  of  encampments,  extending  far  to  the 
right  and  left  of  Miranda's  position.  At  a  small  hamlet, 
half  way  down  the  mountain,  was  Sepulveda's  picket  of 
carbineers.  Their  tricoloured  standard,  waved  aloft  in 
sign  of  welcome,  could  plainly  be  distinguished  ;  for  it 
was  burnished  by  the  last  rays  of  the  declining  sun, 
while  the  Spanish  camp,  still  lower  down,  was  already 
wrapped  in  gloom. 

Miranda,  attended  by  his  staff,  rode  down  to  visit  the 
advanced  picket ;  and  was  informed  by  Sepulveda,  that 
the  royalists  had  as  yet  made  no  demonstration  of  their 
intentions,  as  to  the  point  by  which  they  designed  to  pass 
this  mountain  barrier.  He  had  however  been  informed 
by  an  Indian,  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  rely,  that  nume- 
rous convoys  of  baggage  and  ammunition  had  passed, 
by  night,  towards  the  left  of  the  Spanish  line.  This 
gave  grounds  for  suspicion,  that  Monteverde's  secret 
determination  was  to  advance  by  the  sea  coast,  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  Puerto  Cavallo.  Nevertheless, 
the  circuitous  nature  of  this  route,  and  the  well-known 
difficulties  attending  any  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
track, — impediments  which  the  timid  and  jealous  policy 
of  the  Spaniards  had  forbidden  to  be  removed, — appeared 
to  Miranda  conclusive  arguments  against  the  probability 
of  this  suggestion.  He  was  still  farther  confirmed  in  his 
previous  belief,  by  the  unanimous  declaration  of  the 
guides  belonging  to  the  army  ;  who  united  in  asserting, 
tiiat  the  Tambo  del  Condor  was  the  only  practicable  pass 
for  troops. 

The  next  morning,  however,  a  messenger  arrived  at 
the  patriot  bivouac  before  daybreak,  to  apprize  Mi 
that  Sepulveda's  patroles  had  discovered  the  enemy  to 
have  decamped  silently  during  the  night.  The  moun- 
as  yet  prevented  the  commander-in-ohief  from 
reconnoitring,  or  detaching  any  portion  of  tlje  army  in 
pursuit ;  neither  was  it  yet  by  any  means  certain  what 
direction  the  royalists  had  taken.  But,  when  the  fog 
had  risen  from  the  valley,  it  was  ascertained,  by  the 
tragglers  seen  at  a  distance  following  the  line  of  march, 
and  by  the  united  testimony  of  the  peasants,  who  had 
assembled  through  curiosity  on  the  site  of  the  abandoned 
camp,  that  Monteverde  had  marched  rapidly  to  the 
northward. 

While  Miranda  was  deliberating,  in  a  council  of  war, 
whether  it  were  most  expedient  to  follow  the  route  of  the 
lyalists,  or  to  fall  back  on  the  valleys  that  had  been  left, 
defenceless,  Lorenzo  Tovar  presented  himself  at  the 
general's  tent  with  intelligence.  lie  stated  that  the 
Cazique  Piehiloneoy,  who  had  brought  him  a   present 


ffish  from  the  lake,  had   declared  to  him,  that  he 


The  Indian  was  inunediately  sent  for,  and  repeated 
his  assertion  before  the  council ;  stating  that  he  had 
long  been  acquainted  witli  the  Quebrada  del  Culegui, 
and  that  it  was^also  well  known  to  the  Guagivi  tribe,  as 
a  short  but  rugged  pass  .leading  into  the  low  country  of 
Venezuela.  He  said  that  the  above  tribe,  with  which 
his  people  were  at  war,  had  certainly  betrayed  this  road 
to  the  Spaniards  ;  for  he  had  seen  one  of  their  number, 
in  company  with  Monteverde  and  his  staff,  ride  by  a 
busli  in  which  he  lay  concealed,  the  day  after  the  enemy 
crossed  the  river  Catacumba ;  and  had  watched  them 
until  they  took  the  direction  leading  to  the  pass.  Ho 
also  said  that,  considering  the  early  hour  of  the  night, 
at  which  the  enemy  had  decamped,  they  must  certainly 
have  reached  the  quebrada  by  day-light,  and  probably 
their  main  body  had  already  crossed  the  mountains. 
This  intelligence  decided  the  question  at  issue  in  the 
council;  and  Miranda  gave  orders  for  a  rapid  retreat 
towards  the  valley  of  Maracay. 

Monteverde,  meanwhile,  who  had  purposely  continued 
encamped  near  tho  lagoon,  until  he  had  drawn  the  at- 
tention of  his  less  experienced  adversary  from  his  real 
plans  of  attack,  reaped  the  fruit  of  his  stratagem,  in  an 
unimpeded  entrance  into  the  low   country.     Here  his 
army  was  reinforced  by  numerous  partisans,  whom  dis- 
content or  superstition  induced  to  rally  round  the  Spanish 
standard  ;  and  his  cause  was  daily  strengthened,  by  the 
declamations  of  the  friars  in  the  neighbouring  towns, 
who  exhorted  the   people  every  where   to   flock  to  the 
cause  of  their  lawful  sovereign  Fernando.     The  most 
conspicuous    and    enthusiastic    among   them,    was    tlie 
Capuchin  Fray  Pablo,  who  had  been  appointed  one  of 
the  chaplains  to  the  army,  in  consideration  of  his  ser- 
vices and  sufferings,  and  who  affected  the  tone  of  a  mar- 
tyr  to  his   principles.     This   turbulent   monk    eagerly 
seized  every  opportunity  Uiat  offered,  of  invoking  ven- 
geance on   the  sacrilegious  traitors,  who  had  rebelled 
against  tlieir  king,  and  had  insulted  the  Catholic  faith  in 
person  of  its  minister.     After  a  succession  of  forced 
marches,  the  patriots  found  themselves,  at  an  early  hour 
of  the  morning,  in  the  presence  of  their  opponents  ;  who 
ere  marching  in  a  parallel  direction,  and-  had  entered 
10  same  valley  by  a  different  road.     The  generals  on 
both  sides  issued  orders  for  the  immediate  formation  of 
le  line  of  battle  ;  being  well  aware,  that  it  was  impos- 
ble,  from  the  relative  positions  in  which  they  had  been 
I  suddenly  placed,  to  avoid  coming  to  a  decisive  action, 
even  if  they  had  been  desirous  of  postponing  it.     Little 
previous  exhortation  was  necessary  to  animate  the  troops, 
■oyalists  were  inspired  with  the  confidence  natural 
advancing  army,  augmented  by  a  sense  of  superi- 
ority in  numbers  and  discipline  over  their  opponents, 
whom  they  despised  and  hated ;  while  enthusiasm,  and 
confidence    in   their  leader, — sentiments  which  gained 
additional  strength  from  the  excitement  of  the  impend- 
g  fight, — amply  stoned  for  the  deficiencies  in  numerical 
force,  and    inexperience   in  war,  of  which  the  patriots 
could  not  but  be  conscious. 

A  short  time  was  spent  in  arranging  the  opposite  ar- 
mies, on  each  side  of  a  small  brook  that  wound  through 
the  centre  of  the  valley,  and  in  manoeuvring  for  the  pos- 
of  certain  important  positions : — operations  which 
could  not  have  failed  to  interest  a  mere  spectator,  by  the 
beautiful  display  of  military  skill  and  precision,  in  the 
various  complicated  movements,  executed  chiefly  to  the 
sound  of  the  bugle.  The  action  was  commenced  by  a 
brigade  of  field  pieces,  on  a  small  eminence  behind  the 
left  of  the  Spanish  line.  Very  few  shots  took  effect,  by 
reason  of  the  usual  mistake  made  by  the  Spanish  artil- 
lery, of  opening  their  fire  when  at  too  great  a  distance 
Nevertheless,  it  mainly  contributed  to  render  the  raw 
patriot  recruits  unsteady;  and  compel  Miranda  to  ad- 
vance to  the  attack  that  part  of  his  line  which  was  can- 
nonaded. Before  it  had  reached  the  rivulet,  the  French 
volunteer  artillery-men,  who  had  been  detained  in  the 
by  the  bad  roads,  came  up.  Having  calculated  their 
distance  more  scientifically,  they  returned  tlie  fire,  with 
nterest  and  with  a  far  superior  aim,  on  the  Spanish 

Monteverde,  who  had  designed  to  act  on  the  defen- 
live  as  long  as  possible,  was  highly  pleased  to  find  that 
his  opponents  had  left  their  position,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
commencing  the  engagement.  He  permitted  the  centre 
regiments,  which  Miranda  had  ordered  to  the  front,  to 
descend  into  the  bed  of  the  rivulet  wiUiout  opposition. 
But  then,  while  their  columns  were  unavoidably  broken 
by  the  winding  banks,  which  prevented  them  from  rea- 
dily forming,  or  acting  in  unison,  he  charged  them  wilh 


lithe 


nibrceinent  that  had  lately  arrived  from  Cadiz. 
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These  mustachioed  veterans  advanced,  with  their  usual 
war-cry  of  "  Santiatru  pur  Espana  !?'  and  drove  those 
patriots  wlio  had  gained  the  land,  baclc  a^ain  into  the 
stream,  which  was  nearly  breast  high  in  that  part. 
Flushed  with  their  advantage,  they  plunged  in  after  the 
fugitives,  and  pursued  them  to  the  opposite  side,  en- 
couraged by  the  Spanish  officers,  for  they,  unacquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  Creoles,  erroneously  supposed,  that 
troops  which  were  so  easily  broken  could  not  be  rallied 
with  equal  facility. 

They  soon  discovered  the  fatal  error,  into  wliich  their 
overweening  confidence  had  led  them.  The  Venezuelians, 
who  fought  barefoot,  or  at  most  with  light  sandals,  and 
unincumbered  by  knapsacks,  waded  the  rivulet  with 
ease,  and  ran  back  to  the  position  they  had  left,  where 
they  were  rallied  without  the  least  difficulty.  The  Span- 
iards,  on  the  contrary,  heavily  armed,  and  accoutred 
with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  regular  troops,  were  eon. 
siderably  impeded  in  their  passage  ;  and,  when  they  had 
ascended  the  bank,  could  advance  but  slowly  to  the  at- 
tack, with  shoes  and  gaiters  soaked  with  water.  The 
patriots  were  encouraged,  by  their  evident  embarrass 
ment,  to  charge  them  in  turn.  They  could  make  bu( 
little  impression  on  veterans,  long  accustomed,  during 
the  Peninsular  war,  to  conflicts  on  a  more  '  ' 
scale ;  but  they  succeeded  in  checking  their  progress, 
and  in  convincing  them  that  victory  was  not  so  easily 
gained,  as  they  had  anticipated,  over  troops  however  in- 
experienced, who  fought  for  liberty  and  their  native  land. 
Meanwhile,  the  Cazadores  dc  Aragoa  and  the  Grena- 
deros  del  Barlovento,  who  were  stationed  on  the  right  of 
the  patriot  line,  had  crossed  the  stream  lower  down,  un- 
der cover  of  the  French  volunteers'  fire,  and  had  carried 
the  height  which  had  been  crowned  by  the  Spanish  field- 
pieces,  three  of  which  fell  into  their  hands.  Miranda 
immediately  ordered  the  carbineers  to  cross  the  rivulet, 
and  support  the  infantry ;  sending  with  them  a  body  of 
Frenchmen,  to  work  the  guns  wltich  had  been  captured. 
The  left  flank  of  the  royalists  having  been  thus  turned, 
Monteverde  found  it  necessary  to  recall  the  Spaniards 
who  had  crossed  the  brook,  and  to  make  a  final  despe- 
rate effort  to  dislodge  the  patriots  from  the  position  they 
had  Just  gained.  But  the  veteran  Europeans  had  scarcely 
approached  within  range  of  the  artillery,  when  a  galling 
fire  was  opened  on  them,  which  was  perceived,  as  often 
as  the  smoke  rolled  away,  to  make  considerable  gaps  in 
their  columns.  They  advanced,  nevertheless,  with  the 
coolest  intrepidity,  their  track  being  marked  distinctly 
by  the  killed  and  wounded  left  behind  them  ;  until  they 
reached  a  level  maiz  field,  just  beneath  the  mountain 
on  which  the  guns  stood. 

Here  they  halted,  and  were  in  the  act  of  deploying, 
preparatory  to  ascending  the  heights,  when  the  patriot 
regiment  of  carbineers,  that  had  been  just  joined  by  a 
corps  of  lancers,  galloped  round  from  behind  the  hillocks 
by  which  they  had  been  concealed,  and  charged  the 
Spaniards  before  they  had  time  to  form  square.  The 
consequences  were  most  disastrous,  as  will  readily  be 
conceived.  A  few  royalists  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
bed  of  the  rivulet,  and  the  broken  ground  that  they  had 
incautiously  left;  but  far  the  greater  part  fell  victims 
to  the  fatal  "  war  to  the  death,"  which  their  own  coun- 
trymen had  in  an  evil  hour  introduced,  and  which  was 
long  carried  on  with  imrelenting  fury  by  both  parties. 
In  vain  did  they  form  small  platoons  ;  and,  setting  back 
to  back,  fight  manfully  for  their  lives.  Lance  thrust  and 
sabre  cut  were  showered  on  them  unsparingly,  and  with- 
out intermission,  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  patriot 
cavalry;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  mournful  cry  of 
"  Quarter,  in  the  name  of  God,"  which  had  been  raised 
in  the  agony  of  despair,  by  a  few  panic-struck  indivi- 
duals, who  found  themselves  the  last  survivors  of  their 
band,  was  silenced  for  ever. 

Monteverde  was  in  most  instances  notoriously  prodi- 
gal of  human  life,  which  he  was  ever  ready  to  sacrifice, 
where  there  was  the  most  remote  chance  of  success  ;  but 
here  he  saw  clearly,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  protract 
the  struggle.  He  therefore  rapidly  retired  to  the  heights 
overlooking  the  valley  ;  not  however  before  a  considerable 
number  of  his  men  had  been  surrounded,  and  taken 
prisoners  by  the  cavalry,  who  had  for  onee  been  satiated 
with  slaughter,  and  were  prevailed  on  by  Miranda  to 
give  quarter.  The  patriot  general  then  reconnoitred 
the  fresh  position  occupied  by  the  royalists,  and  saw  suf- 
ficient cause  to  apprehend,  that  any  attempt  to  dislodge 
them,  must  inevitably  cost  him  a  number  of  his  best 
troops,  disproportionate  to  any  advantage  he  could  pos- 
sibly reap  by  success.  He  therefore  considered  it  expe- 
dient  to  bivouac  on  the  field,  without  harassing  his  troops 
by  any  farther  exertion  ;  fatigued  as  they  were  by  march- 
ing and  fighting,  with  scarcely  any  rest  or  refreshment  for 


several  days.  As  it  was  still  early,  he  sent  oiF  the  prison- 
ers, guarded  by  the  carbineers,  who  were  the  most  trust- 
worthy corps  in  the  army,  to  Puerto  Cavallo  ;  with  par 
ticular  instructions  to  the  governor,  Simon  Bolivar,  to  be 
vigilant  in  his  precautions  against  surprise  by  sea 
land. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  CASTLE. DESERTERS. THE  CHINGANERA. THE 

CHICHERIA. 

1  once  more  detached  from  his  duty  ; 


Sepulveda 

de-de-eamp,  to  command  the  escort  appointed  to 
duct  the  prisoners.     During  the  early  days  of  the  revol 
tion,  treachery  and  breach  of  faith  were  notoriously  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  among  men  of  all  ranks,  that  it 
nsidered  a  measure  of  common  precaution,  by  no 
unusual  or  invidious,  to  supersede  any  officer  in 
an  important  command,  by  another  whose  patriotism  was 
ore  thoroughly  approved;  and  to  reinstate  the  former, 
ithout  any  explanation  being  required  or  olfered.     A 
verbal  order  was  sometimes  sufficient  for  this  transfer ; 
but  it  was  more  usually  notified  in  general  orders,  that 
"  Don  Fulano  de  Tal,  Edecan,  &c.,  would  take  tempo- 
rary command  of  such  a  corps  during  the  perfo 
of  some  specified  duty  ;  in  place  of  Don  Perenzejo  de  Tal, 
who  would  join  the  staff  in  the  interim." 

As  Sepulveda  was  well  aware  of  the  unsettled  state 
the  province,  consequent  on  the  incursion  of  the  royalists, 
and  the  inflammatory  harangues  of  the  friars,  he  took 
especial  care  to  march  his  escort  with  every  precaution 
usually  observed  in  passing  through  an  enemy's  country 
About  half  a  league  to  the  southward  of  Puerto  Cavallo, 
he  was  met  by  a  patrole  from  the  castle  at  the  port, 
warned  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  attempt 
entering  the  city.  He  learned,  that  the  inhabitants  had 
risen,  the  preceding  day,  against  the  troops  composing 
the  garrison,  whom  they  had  compelled  to  retire  into  the 
forts  at  the  harbour ;  and  that  the  Spanish  flag  had  been 
hoisted  in  the  city  and  suburbs.  The  subaltern,  in  com 
mand  of  the  patrole,  furnished  Sepulveda  with  one  of  hii 
men,  to  conduct  him  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  port 
and,  as  the  escort  proceeded,  Don  Carlos  questioned  the 
guide  concerning  the  cause  of  the  insurrection, 

informed  that,  immediately  on  the  arrival  of 
the  news  of  Monteverde's  having  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  mountains,  his  partisans,  who  were  numerous  in  the 
city,  had  openly  declared  themselves  in  his  favour.   This 
'     '         dered  it  necessary  for  Don  Simon  Bolivar,  the 
governor,  to  make  some  serious  examples  of  the  most 
audacious  among  them ;  but  his  decisive  measures  had 
drawn  on  him  the  indignation  of  the  friars,  who  had  not 
pled  to  recommend  in  their  sermons  to  the  people, 
that  the  "  impertinent  stripling"  should  be  cut  off  from 
nong  them.    Bolivar  had  consequently  been  warned,  by 
any  of  the    most   distinguished   inhabitants,  against 
sking  himself  in  the  streets  without  a  guard;  but  to  no 
effect.     The  day  before  Sepulveda's  arrival,  as  Bolivar 
passing  through  the  Plaza,  in  company  with  his  fort- 
adjutant,  Eivas,  he  was  publicly  pointed  out  as  an  arch- 
bel,    and    malignant    heretic,    by    a   friar    who    was 
haranguing  the  populace. 

Irritated  at  this  affront,  Bolivar  rode  up  to  the  insolent 
aonk,  and  struck  him  several  blows  over  the  shoulders, 
^ith  the  flat  of  his  sabre ;  ordering  him  at  the  same  time, 
t  his  peril,  to  retire  to  his  convent.  The  mob  instantly 
took  fire  at  the  outcries  of  the  fanatic,  who  pretended  to 
be  severely  wounded.  They  assaulted  the  governor  and 
companion  so  vigorously,  with  stones  and  knives,  that 
they  killed  the  adjutant  on  the  spot,  and  compelled 
Bolivar  to  consult  his  safety  by  flight.  The  populace, 
mboldened  by  their  success,  and  probably  apprehending 
chastisement  from  the  garrison  in  the  forts,  armed  and 
ganised  themselves,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Monte- 
verde, inviting  him  to  occupy  the  city  with  the  troops. 
They  had  as  yet  showed  no  signs  of  an  intention  to 
ttack  the  castle ;  nor  had  they  attempted  to  impede  its 
itercourse  with  the  surrounding  country.  But  they  had 
shut  the  city  gates,  and  posted  regularpickets  atall  the  out- 
lets of  the  suburbs;  with  the  avowed  intention  of  holding 
Puerto  Cavallo  for  Monteverde,  until  he  should  send  them 
ccours. 

As  Sepulveda  approached  the  port  with  his  escort,  he 
found  every  part  of  the  fortifications  in  a  state  of  prepara- 
for  defence;  as  if  hourly  expecting  an  attack.  The 
drawbridges  were  up;  a  lighted  match  smoked  by  the  side 
"every  gun  ;  and  the  bayonets  of  sentries  glittered  from 
every  part  of  the  ramparts,  where  the  bandera  tricolor 
waved  defiance  to  the  neighbouring  city.  When  he 
reached  the  castle  ditch,  he  rode  forward  in  advance  of 
his  party  along  the  causeway,  which  projected  into  a 


narrow  inlet  of  the  sea,  flowing  round  that  part  of  the 
forts,  and  waved  the  standard  of  the  carbineers.  He  was 
answered  from  the  wall,  above  the  sally-port ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  drawbridge  was  lowered,  the  heavy  iron- 
studded  gates. were  thrown  open,  and  a  strong  guard  of 
infantry  marched  out,  and  formed  on  the  glacis.  Sepul- 
veda then  beckoned  to  his  lieutenant  to  advance ;  and  the 
prisoners  filed  forward  towards  the  castle,  followed  by  the 
cavalry  escort.  The  garrison  guard  brought  up  the  rear ; 
the  drawbridge  was  again  drawn  up ;  and  the  gates 
closed  with  the  usual  ceremony. 

An  adjfitant  appeared  to  receive  Sepulveda,  and  signi- 
fied to  him  the  governor's  orders,  that  the  prisoners 
should  form  on  the  parade  tor  his  inspection.  The  car- 
bineers  having  dismounted,  as  their  attendance  was  no 
longer  necessary,  Don  Carlos  ranged  the  Spanish  cap- 
tives in  double  file  along  two  sides  of  the  square.  Tliere 
they  stood,  with  down-east  looks,  travel-stained,  and  some 
among  them  slightly  wounded,  exposed  to  the  curious 
gaze,  and  whispered  remarks,  of  all  the  idlers  belonging 
garrison.  The  officers,  in  particular,  crowded 
round  Sepulveda,  to  enquire  the  news ;  and  he  was  pro- 
ceeding to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  when  the  appearance  of 
Bolivar  silenced  all  conversation  for. the  present. 

He  advanced  with  hurried  steps  into  the  centre  of  the 
parade;  and  enquired  for  the  officer  commanding  the 
escort  which  had  just  arrived.  Sepulveda  presented  him- 
self with  the  usual  salute,  which  was  slightly  answered ; 
and  Bolivar  proceeded  to  ask  him  several  questions,  in 
rapid  succession,  relative  to  the  late  action  ;  repeatedly  in- 
terrupting his  details,  by  exclamations  of  impatience  at 
not  having  been  present.  He  then  turned  to  the  prisoners, 
and  "walked  slowly  along  their  ranks,  regarding  each  in- 
dividual with  a  scrutinising^  glance ;  under  which  few, 
even  of  the  sullen  hard-featured  Gallegos,  could  avoid 
quailing.  He'paused  before  a  Creole,  who  stood  among 
them  in  the  uniform  of  a  Spanish  grenadier ;  and  having 
examined  him  attentively,  said,  "  Well,  comrade  !  have 
you  forgotten  me?" 

The  soldier  whom  he  addressed,  faltered  an  attempt 
to  reply,  and  remained  silent. 

"  Your  memory  appears  to  h.ave  failed  you,  amigo !" 
continued  Bolivar:  "let  me  remind  you,  that  you  served 
in  my  regiment  on  the  last  expedition  to  Coro,  where  we 
lost  you;  and  you  have  never  been  able,  it  seems,  to  find 
your  way  back  to  your  colours.  Stand  out  from  the 
ranks !" 

He  recognised,  in  like  manner,  eight  or  ten  more  de- 
serters; and  separated  them  from  tlieir  companions,  whom 
he  ordered  to  be  confined  in  the  casas-malas.     He  llien 
directed  the  adjutant  to  take  a  k\v  files  of  men  from  the 
Guardia  de  Prevencion,  and  to  shoot  the  deserters  in- 
stantly on  the  north  bastion.     The  unfortunate  men,  on 
hearing  this  sudden  sentence,  turned  pale ;  but  made  no 
sort  of  attempt  to  obtain  pardon.   The  adjutant  lingered, 
if  unwilling  to  execute  the  order  he  had   received ; 
d  ventured  to  enquire,  whether  a  confessor  should  be 
mmoncd. 

"  Qiiatro  balas  a  cuda  nno  !"  vociferated  Bolivar  with  ■• 
the  terrific  frown,*  peculiar  to  him  ;  "  Cuerpo  de  Dios !  1 
no  monks  introduced  into  these  castles.  They 
have  already  done  more  mischief,  both  at  Caraccas  and 
Puerto  Cavallo,  than  the  shaven  crowns  of  their  whole 
meddling  fraternity  are  worth.  If  the  deserters  have  a 
fancy  for  confession,  let  it  be  to  each  other,  on  their  way 
to  the  bastion  :  but  at  your  peril  be  it,  Senor  Ayuadante 
Corbalan,  if  I  do  not  hear  the  musketry  at  work  within 
a  minutes.     Attention." 

As  Corbalan  retired  with  the  deserters  to  the  Guardia 

de  Prevencion,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  parade,  Bolivar 

followed  him  with  a  keen  searching  glance,  and  said  in 

low  voice,  scarcely  audible  even  by  those  nearest  him, — 

Twice  already  has  he  presimied  to  intt?rfere  with  his 

dvice,  since  I  liave  made  him  fort-adjutant.     To  plead 

for  Godos  and  deserters  !     Let  him  look  to  his  own  head. 

Poor  Rivas! — I  should  have  given  him  this  commission 

,  had  it  not  been  for  that  mutinous  canaille  in 

the    city  yesterday. — I    had  confidence   in   Rivas.     No 

trouljlc  about  friars   and    confession  with  him:    but  I 

hardly  know  what  to  think  of  this  Corbalan.     Let  him 

look  to  himself!" 

He  then  turned  to  Sepulveda,  and  directed  him  to 
quarter  his  carbineers  in  tlie  cavalry  barracks,  at  the  port, 


Bolivar's  frown,  when  he  was  agitated  by  one  of 
those  bursts  of  passion  to  which  he  was  subject,  used  to 
wrinkle  his  high  forehead  into  furrows,  of  that  peculiar 
horse-shoe  form,  described  as  the  brand  of  the  Redgauntlet 

"  And  where  his  frown  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 
Hope  withering  fled— and  mercy  sigh'd  farewell  I" 
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for  the  night ;  as  tliere  was  no  forage  in  the  castle  for  tlie 
horses,  and  Httle  water  to  spare,  tliere  being  but  one  tank 
for  the  supply  of  the  garrison.  He  at  tlic  same  time  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  him  at  supper  in  the  fort,  when  he 
had  seen  his  men  comfortably  established ;  that  he  might 
enquire,  more  at  his  leisure,  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
late  victory.  Don  Carlos  expressed  his  thanks,  and  or- 
dering his  carbineers  to  mount,  left  the  castle  with  them, 
by  a  ditferent  gate  from  that  by  which  he  had  entered ; 
and  descended  by  a  steep  narrow  path  immediately  into 
the  port.  The  streets  through  which  he  passed  were 
silent  and  deserted';  and,  as  tlie  sound  of  the  hotscs'  hoofs 
was  heard  clattering  along  the  paved  streets,  the  doors 
and  windows  of  the  principal  houses  were  hastily  closed. 
As  the  uniform  and  standard  of  the  carbineers  were  recog- 
nised, groups  of  females,  still  trembling  with  apprehen- 
sion, crowded  round  the  soldiers,  to  enquire  the  fate  of 
their  friends,  and  to  learn  when  the  enemy  might  be  ex- 
pected. 

Having  marched  his  men  into  the  barrack,  and  given 
his  lieutenant  the  necessary  instructions,  Sepulveda 
strolled  out  to  the  harbour,  which  he  found  nearly  empty, 
although  usually  much  frequented  by  merchant  vessels 
of  all  sizes.  The  few  which  still  remained  were  lying 
with  sails  bent,  evidently  in  readiness  to  go  to  sea  on  the 
first  alarm ;  and  several  small  droguers  and  lighters  were 
lying  close  to  the  quay,  hastily  embarking  merchandise 
of  various  descriptions,  with  which  it  was  piled.  Mer- 
chants and  their  clerks  were  hurrying  from  their  respec- 
tive store-houses,  followed  by  strings  of  peons,  bending 
under  the  weight  of  bales  and  cases,  which  they  were 
hastening  to  ship.  A  Venezuelan  man-of-war  schooner 
was  lying  at  some  distance,  with  her  fore  top-sail  loose, 
and  her  signal  for  sailing  flying  at  the  main  ;  and  several 
gun-boats  were  mopring  in  a  line  in  front  of  the  mole,  so 
as  to  command  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

Sepulveda  walked  slowly  along  the  sands,  yet  moist 
with  the  ebbing  tide,  until  he  reached  the  rocky  promon 
tory  on  which  the  castle  stands.  Here  he  seated  himself 
to  rest  after  his  fatiguing  march,  enjoying  the  cool 
evening  breeze,  and  the  novel  sight  of  the  dark  blue  ocean 
outside  the  harbour.  His  thoughts  insensibly  turned  to 
the  theme  on  which  they  were  wont  to  dwell,  during  the 
few  short  intervals  of  tranquillity  he  was  fated  to  enjoy 
He  was  wearying  his  mind  in  fruitless  conjectures, 
whither  Don  Beltran  and  his  daughter  had  wandered 
when  he  heard  a  light  step  by  his  side,  turned,  and  saw 
the  Chinganera,  muffled  in  her  dark  woollen  manta. 

"  Well  met,  Carlos  Sepulveda  !"  exclaimed  she,  before 
he  could  address  her ;  "  1  come  to  fulfill  the  promise  I 
made  when  we  last  parted ;  and  where  could  I  find  a 
fitter  place  than  this  ?  That  small  black  scliooner,  close 
under  the  guns  of  the  castle,  is  the  very  one  that  con- 
veyed Maria  del  Rosario  Pefiuela  from  her  native  land." 
"Then  you  have  learned  whither  she  is  gone?"  cried 
Don  Carlos,  with  joyful  surprise ;  "  tell  me  instantly  the 
place." 

"  I  know  it  not,  hermano !  but  you  shall  soon  know  ; 
that  is  if  you  can  prevail  on  tlie  Dutchman  who  com- 
mands the  vessel  to  tell  you.  His  mildest  replies  to  me, 
when  I  asked  him  the  question,  were  '  iru/o,'  and  '  perra 
montonera.^  But  follow  mc,  and  I  will  show  you  the 
bodegon  he  frequents." 

She  led  the  way,  followed  by  Sepulveda,  along  the 
beach,  until  they  reached  the  quay.  Slie  there  turned  up 
a  narrow  lane,  lined  by  watermen's  and  peons'  cottages, 
before  whose  doors  their  wives  were  busied  cooking  fish 
for  their  evening  repast.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  lane, 
where  it  was  crossed  by  an  alley  leading  to  the  main 
street,  she  pointed  out  a  corner  house,  which  was  denoted 
to  be  a  cAicAmffl,  by  the  usual  legend,  in  large  ill-formed 
letters  over  the  door,  of 


nestly  engaged  in  dispensing  chicha  de  piiia*  and  aguar- 
diente, and  in  performing  her  duty  as  taster  to  each  of 
her  numerous  guests,  that  she  scarcely  gave  herself  the 
trouble  to  attend  to  the  question  tliat  was  asked  her.  On 
seeing   indistinctly  Sepulveda's  mustachios  and  capote, 
through  the  dense  medium  formed  by  the  smoke  of  at 
least  a  hundred  cigars  and  churumbelas,  she  exclaimed 
in  a  flippant  tone,  "  there  are  none  of  your  soldiers  here, 
Militar  !  you  may  believe  me,"  adding  in  an  under 
meant  only  for  those  nearest  her,  "  Poor  fellows  ! 
their  pay-day  comes  too  seldom  for  them  to  see  the  inside 
'a  ehicheria  often." 

The  revellers,  standing  round  the  musicians,  turned  to 
offer  to  the  stranger,  to  whom  the  hostess  had  drawn  their 
attention,  a  share  of  their  several  potations ;  but  all  made 
way  for  him  in  respectful  silence,  on  seeing  beneath  his 
military  cloak  the  light  blue  sash  of  an  aide-de-camp  to 
the  commander-in-chief.  A  whisper  soon  spread  through 
crowded  room,  of  "  Edecan  del  Gefe  Supremo !"  and 
reached  the  alarmed  landlady's  ears.  She  hastened  to 
for  having  mistaken  "  Os  Merced"  (him)  for  a 
soldier ;  declaring  that  she  had  supposed  him  to  be  a  ser- 
geant from  the  castle,  in  search  of  men  belonging  to  the 
garrison. 

But  Os  Merced  has  undoubtedly  called  to  taste  ray 
chicha  de  pifia,  which,  without  boasting,  is  allowed  to  be 
the  best  in  the  port ;  and  well  it  may — made  of  the  finest 
red  pine-apple  from  Aragoa.  If  Os  Merced  will  please 
to  walk  into  the  aposento,  he  will  find  Alferez  Chispan, 
Cadete  Naypes,  and  Abanderado  Tragon,  with  several 
other  seiiores  militares,  who  honour  my  ehicheria  with 
a  visit  every  evening  afler  siesta." 

Sepulveda  begged  permission  to  defer,  until  another 
opportunity,  his  introduction  to  the  worthies  who  were 
employing  their  leisure  hours  so  agreeably;  and  enquir- 
ed for  the  master  of  the  Curazao  droguer. 

"  Mal/iai/a  la  suerle  !  a  messenger  from  the  castle  has 
just  fetched  him  away  to  the  governor,  to  re  ' 
despatches  for  La  Guayra.  He  will  sail  to-morrow  with 
the  forenoon  tide  and  sea  breeze  ;  but  if  Os  Merced  will 
wait  a  while, — " 

"  It  is  of  little  consequence,  patroncita  !  I  shall  pro- 
bably meet  him  at  the  castle  ;  if  not,  I  will  call  in  the 
morning." 

He  left  the  ehicheria,  cheered  as  he  went  by  the  re- 
vellers,  with  shouts  of  "  Viva  Miranda !"  and  commu- 
nicated  to  the  Chinganera  the  result  of  his  enquiry. 
He  then  stated  the  necessity  there  was  for  his  imme. 
diately  waiting  on  Bolivar ;  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
meet  her  the  following  morning  in  the  same  pli 

"  One  thing  more,"  she  replied,  "  I  have  to  say,  before 
we  part,  perhaps  tor  ever.  I  warned  you  on  the  Alameda 
of  Caraccas,  that,  when  we  next  met,  you  would  be  in 
danger  of  shortly  becoming  a  wanderer  from  Coquiba 
coa.  Beware  of  sleeping  in  yonder  castle.  When  di( 
a  fort  long  wear  the  same  flag  that  a  neighbouring  city 
had  torn  down?  It  will  be  known,  before  long,  that 
there  are  foes  within,  as  well  as  without  the  ramparts. 
I  counted  the  royalist  prisoners  who  arrived  this  day 
and  they  are  more  in  number  than  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison.  Beware,  lest  they  win  their  way  out  of  the 
casas-matas  with  silver  keys  !" 

She  turned,  and  hastened  down  the  lane  with  her 
usual  celerity;  leaving  Sepulveda  in  doubt,  whether 
pity  wliat  he  believed  to  be  the  ravings  of  a  distempered 
imagination,  or  to  laugh  at  the  oracular  tone  affected  by 
all  of  her  tribe,  when  they  wish  to  excite  interest  and 
attention  in  their  hearers. 


"  VENDITO,  ALAVADO,  Y  EN'ZAI.ZADO,  &C." 

and  by  a  grotesque  sign,  painted  in  ochre  and  indigo 
the  whitewashed  wall^  said  to  represent  a  bull-fight.  On 
a  long  bench  outside  the  door,  formed  by  a  broken  c 
with  its  bottom  upwards,  sat  several  sailors  and  peons, 
smoking,  and  drinking  wine  and  chicha  out  of  red 
lacquered  calabashes  ;  while  the  large  room  within  re 
sounded  to  the  strains  of  a  harp,  accompanied  by  two  oi 
three  vihuclas  and  Indian  rattles,  and  by  the  shrill  reci 
tative  of  the  hired  singers. 

The  Chinganera  having  directed  Sepulveda  to  enquire 
for  Lodcwyk  Sluiker,  he  made  his  way,  with  difficulty 
through  the  press,  to  the  Scnora  of  the  inn,  a  conielj 
zambita,  whose  massive  gold  ear-rings,  and  rosary  witi 
padres  and  credos  of  the  same  precious  metal,  showed 
her  profession  to  be  tolerably  lucrative.     She  was  so 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  ADJUTANT. — BOLIVAR. TREACHERY. ESCAPE. 

The  evening  gun  was  already  fired,  and  answered  by 
musquetry  from  the  schooner  in  the  harbour,  as  Sepul- 
veda reached  the  castle.  Nevertheless,  the  land-port  gate 
was  fortunately  still  open  ;  and,  as  Don  Carlos  passed 
under  the  arched  gateway  leading  under  the  ramparts, 
he  enquired  of  the  ofticer  on  guard,  whether  a  foreign 
sailor  had  entered. 

"He  has  been  with  Bolivar  this  last  half  hour,"  was 
the  answer  ;  "  and  the  fort-adjutant  has  just  brought  an 
order  to  keep  tlie  bridge  down  until  his  return.  It  has 
happened  luckily  for  you,  camarada!  for  otherwise  you 
would  have  found  the  gates  closed  for  the  night,  and 
must  have  sought  lodgings  in  the  port; — not  to  men- 
tion the  serious  loss  of  a  good  supper  at  the  governor's 
table." 

As  Don  Carlos   passed  through  the  narrow  covered- 
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way,  into  which  the  casas-matas  open,  he  met  the  ad" 
jutant,  followed  by  several  men  whom,  notwithstanding 
gloom  of  the  vaulted  passage,  he  recognised  as  the 
deserters,  whom  Bolivar  had  detected  among  the  pri- 
soners,  and  had  ordered  for  instant  execution.  Corbalan 
started  back  on  seeing  him  ;  but  immediately  recovering 
himself,  ushered  the  men  into  one  of  the  cells,  which 
opened  with  a  master-key.  Having  locked  them  in, 
he  turned  to  Sepulveda  with  a  forced  smile,  saying,  "  I 
am  rejoiced  to  see  that  you  are  at  last  arrived,  Senor 
Edecan.  I  feared  you  would  have  delayed  so  long  at 
the  port,  that  we  should  have  been  deprived  of  the  plea- 
re  of  your  company  at  Don  Simon's." 
Sepulveda  made  a  suitable  reply;  and  turned  the  con- 
versation on  the  deserters  whom  he  had  just  seen.  He 
expressed  his  surprise  at  Bolivar's  having  consented  to 
pardon  them,  contrary  to  his  repeated  declaration  ;  and 
omplimented  the  adjutant  on  his  extraordinary  success, 
in  persuading  a  chief  so  remarkable  for  pertinacity  in 
all  his  resolves.  Corbalan  appeared  more  and  more  em- 
barrassed  ;  and  at  length  confessed,  that  he  had  spared 
the  men's  lives  without  the  governor's  knowledge. 

To  own  the  truth,"  said  he,  "  I  contrived  it  with  the 
of  the  Serjeant  commanding  the  shooting 
party;  whom  I  bribed  to  load  his  men's  muskets  with 
blank  cartridges.  I  gave  the  prisoners  a  hint  to  fall  fiat, 
if  killed,  on  hearing  the  volley;  and  the  picket  was 
marched  off  without  suspecting  any  thing  extraordinary. 
But  let  me  entreat  you  will  say  nothing  whatever  of  my 
stratagem  in  the  garrison  ;  for,  if  it  should  come  to  Bo. 
livar's  knowledge,  I  might  chance  to  suffer  severely  for 
my  humanity." 

Sepulveda  promised  to  keep  the  secret,  as  he  was  re- 
quested ;  although  he  could  not  but  entertain  a  very  in- 
different opinion  of  an  officer,  in  so  confidential  a  situa- 
"  n  as  that  of  an  adjutant,  who  could  degrade  himself 
far,  as  to  tamper  with  his  subalterns  in  the  discharge 
of  his  and  their  duty.  He  made  no  remark,  however, 
but  enquired  how  Corbalan  proposed  to  conceal  this  ne- 
glect of  the  governor's  sentence  ;  observing  that,  in  all 
probability,  suspicion  would  be  excited  by  the  night  pa- 
troles  not  finding  the  bodies,  on  going  their  usual  rounds 
along  the  ramparts. 

"Never  fear!"  rejoined  the  adjutant;  "  the  north  bas- 
tion is  built  on  the  rock  overhanging  the  harbour  ;  and  I 
intend  to  say,  (should  any  enquiry  be  made,)  that  I  or- 
dered the  bodies  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  at  high  water ; 
as  used  to  be  the  custom  formerly,  when  the  Spaniards 
were  in  possession  of  tlie  castle." 

They  reached  the  governor's  house,  just  as  Lodewytt 
Sluiker  was  leaving  it.  Sepulveda  endeavoured  to  ques- 
tion him,  but  the  sphipper  would  not  hear  a  word ;  ex- 
claiming, as  he  broke  away, — "  Come  to  myn  wyn-huis 
't  morgen,  and  we  zal  talk  so  long  as  you  zall  choose." 

The  adjutant  left  Sepulveda  in  the  entrance  hall,  while 
he  carried  in  the  evening  reports  to  the  governor ;  and 
immediately  returning,  ushered  Don  Carlos  in,  whisper, 
ing  a  repetition  of  his  earnest  request,  that  he  would  be 
careful  not  to  allude  to  the  deserters.  He  found  Bolivar 
pacing  up  and  down  a  drawing-room,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  harbour,  in  animated  conversation  with  se- 
veral officers  of  the  garrison  ;  and  occasionally  referring 
to  a  map  of  Venezuela,  drawn  by  himself  from  his  own 
surveys,  which  was  spread  on  a  side  table.  On  seeing 
Sepulveda,  he  welcomed  him  cordially,  and  taking  his 
arm,  continued  his  usual  rapid  walk;  listening  with  in- 
terested attention  to  the  details  of  the  recent  opening  of 
the  campaign. 

On  hearing  him  mention  the  Quebrada  del  Culegui, 
the  pass  by  which  Monteverde  entered  the  low  coun- 
try, and  which  Don  Carlos  assured  him  that  the  guides 
had  declared  not  to  exist,  Balivar  turned  to  his  map,  and 
exultingly  pointed  to  the  spot;  saying,  between  jest  and 
earnest,  "  At  some  future  period,  when  I  succeed  to  the 
office  of  commander-in-chief,  I  will  show  the  Godos, 
that  there  is  not  an  inch  of  my  native  land,  with  which 
I  am  not  as  well  acquainted,  as  with  my  own  plantation 
of  San  Miguel.  Little  did  the  Captain-General  of  Ca- 
raccas  think,  when  he  employed  me  as  engineer  to  sur- 
vey the  country,  that  even  then,  mere  youth  as  I  was,  I 
dreamed  of  nothing  but  the  independence  of  Venezuela. 
Hoping  that  a  correct  map  might  be  one  day  useful,  in 
the  event  of  a  struggle  for  our  rights  and  liberty,  (which 
was  then  indeed  a  most  visionary  expectation,)  I  took 
this  copy,  by  stealth,  and  in  spite  of^  every  precaution 
and  sanguinary  threat  of  the  jealous  despot  who  com- 
manded us."  ^ 

He  folded  it  up,  and  deposited  it  carefully  in  the  breast 
of  his  uniform ;  laughing  as  he  continued  :  "  It  has  ever 
since  been  my  bosom  friend ;  and  was,  in  one  instance, 
the  means  of  saving  mc  from  a  severe  and  probably  dan- 
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gerous  wound.  During  a  smart  skirmish,  one  day,  in 
the  province  of  Coro,  its  thick  folds  warded  off  a  mus- 
ket  ball,  which  would  otherwise  have  penetrated  pretty 
deep,  and  in  an  awkward  direction." 

Supper  was  announced  by  a  gray-headed  soldier,  who 
acted  as  butler  to  the  governor,  and  was  well  known 
throughout  the  patriot  army,  for  the  unwearied  fidelity 
witli  which  he  attended  him,  although  of  a  very  advanced 
age,  through  those  arduous  campaigns,  which  proved 
too  severe  for  many  a  more  youtiiful  follower.  He  had 
been  a  confidential  servant  in  the  family  of  Bolivar's  fa. 
tlier,  on  whose  death  he  had  attached  liimself  to  Don 
Simon ;  and  was  clad,  at  his  own  request,  in  uniform, 
which,  as  he  conceived,  gave  him  a  right  to  fight  in  the 
patriot  ranks,  near  his  old  master's  son.  He  was,  at  the 
same  time,  ratlier  pertinacious  in  offering  his  opinion  on 
politics ;  and,  although  he  firmly  believed  his  young 
colonel  to  be  tlie  best  and  bravest  man  in  Venezuela,  and 
respected  him  accordingly,  his  affection  too  frequently 
led  him  to  indulge  in  greater  familiarity,  tlian  Bolivar 
would  have  endured  from  any  other  human  being. 

Wlicn  Bolivar  had  taken  his  seat  at  the  table,  sur- 
rounded by  the  staff  of  the  garrison,  and  other  brother 
oflicers,  his  guests,  few  could  have  recognised,  in  the 
affable  and  highly  polished  host,  the  stern  unbending 
disciplinarian  of  the  field  and  parade.  There  he  affect- 
ed a  roughness  totally  foreign  to  his  domestic  habits, 
and  enforced  peremptory  obedience  by  a  torrent  of  coarse 
c.vpletives,  adapted  to  tlie  comprehension  of  the  rude 
undisciplined  insurgents,  whom  he  most  frequently 
had  to  deal  with.  In  his  own  house,  or  elsewhere  at 
times  when  duty  did  not  interfere,  his  conversation 
was  highly  pleasing  and  instructive  j  and  no  one  could 
be  better  acquainted  with  the  art  of  making  his  guests 
pleased,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  with  themselves  and 
him. 

After  supper,  he  encouraged  a  brisk  circulation  of  the 
bottle ;  for  although  Bolivar  was  in  general  remarkably 
abstemious,  he  was  far  from  being  rigid  in  enforcing 
temperance  at  his  own  table.  From  thence  cigars  alone 
were  banished,  as  (strange  to  say  of  a  Creole  and  a  sol- 
dier) he  had  an  unconquerable  dislike  to  the  smell  of 
tobacco.  The  guests,  with  the  exception  of  Corbalan, 
who  sat  silent,  and  evidently  in  deep  meditation,  soon 
caught  the  lively  tone  of  hilarity  which  animated  their 
host ;  and  the  sound  of  the  rdrela,  commencing  under 
the  governor's  balcony,  and  slowly  going  its  usual 
rounds  through  the  castle,  reminded  them  for  the  first 
time  that  it  was  getting  late.  The  fort-adjutant  imme- 
diately  started  up,  and  retired  to  collect  the  reports  of 
guard  and  roll-call ;  taking  with  him  the  heavy  bunch 
of  keys,  with  which  it  was  his  duty  to  inspect  the  dif- 
ferent  posterns  and  case-mates.  The  other  oSicers  were 
preparing  to  follow  his  example  ;  but  were  detained  by 
Bolivar,  who  insisted  on  their  sitting  still  until  the  return 
of  Corbalan. 

"  When  Rivas  had  charge  of  the  keys,"  said  he,  "  I 
used  to  trust  entirely  to  him,  and  retire  to  rest,  as  usual, 
with  the  retr^ta;  but  I  must  sec  more  of  this  new  adju- 
tant, before  I  can  repose  so  much  confidence  in  him. 
Besides,  we  are  not  every  day  so  fortunate  as  to  receive 
an  aide-de-camp  from  head-quarters,  bringing  good 
news,  and  some  hundred  prisoners.  We  must  send 
back  Don  Carlos  to-morrow,  with  a  favourable  report  of 
the  hospitality  of  our  little  garrison,  to  our  friends  in 
the  army." 

Thus  encouraged,  the  company  resumed  their  gaiety. 
Time  was  again  passing  unheeded  in  social  merriment, 
when  tke  old  butler  slowly  opened  the  door ;  and  hav- 
ing paused  a  moment,  as  if  to  ascertain  who  were  pre- 
sent, advanced  to  the  back  of  the  governor's  chair, 
where  he  stood  until  his  master  was  at  leisure  to  attend 

"Well,    Tahita   Felipe  I"    said    Bolivar   at    length; 
"  have   my  unusually  late  hours  scandalised  you  ?     Or 
are  you  come  to  tell  me,  that  I  must  have  no  more  v 
as  you  took  the  liberty  of  assuring  me   not  very  long 
since  ?" 

"  No,  hijo  Simon  !"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  but  do  you 
recollect  how  long  the  adjutant  has  been  absent  ?  And 
do  you  remember  that  he  has  the  keys  with  him  ?" 

"  Very  true,  Tahita  !  he  has  certainly  been  rather  di- 
latory; but  he  is  new  in  oflicc,  and  consequently  awk. 
ward  at  first" 

_"  Take  care  that  he  is  not  too  clever  for  you,  hijo  '." 
said  Felipe;  and  added  in  a  significant  under  tone,  "He 
is  a  Portefieo  of  Cartagena." 

"  And  what  though  he  be,  arc  you  so  thorough-bred  a 
mountaineer  as  to  distrust  all  Portonos,  on  the  authority 
of  the  silly  old  song?     I  thought  there  had  been  m( 
sense  and  less  prejudice  under  those  gray  locks,  ami 
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Felipe  !     But  tell  me,  once  for  all,  what  i 
pect." 

It  is  my  belief,  hijo  Simon,— as  well  as  that  of  others 
ic  garrison,  who  are  afraid  to  speak  out, — that  'iior 
Corbalan  is  little  better  than  a  Godo  in  disguise,  and  by 
no  means  to  be  depended  on  in  a  castle  so  near  the  ene- 
my as  this  is.  Recollect  how  he  interested  himself  to- 
day for  the  deserters  ; — as  I  heard  more  than  one  remark ; 
—and  for  no  other  reason  whatever,  than  because  they 
were  taken  in  arms  for  the  king." 

"  You  are  so  much  accustomed  to  the  manners  of  your 
late  favourite,  poor  Rivas,  (who  I  must  own  was  far 
more  likely  to  mistake  in  shooting  too  many  than  too 
few  Godos,)  tliat  you  fancy  every  one  to  be  of  their  party, 
who  is  inclined  to  spare  them.  You  forget  that  I  my- 
self  used  at  one  time  to  intercede  with  General  del  Tore 
for  them  ;  although  few  families  in  Venezuela  have  more 
ample  cause  to  execrate  them  than  mine.  Go  down 
stairs,  and  tell  my  ordenanza  to  search  for  the  adjutant; 
and  to  desire  him  to  make  haste  with  the  reports." 

When  Felipe  retired,  Bolivar  remained  thoughtful  for 
a  short  time ;  as  if  his  old  servant's  observations  had  made 
some  impression  on  his  mind.  Sepulveda  recollected  the 
circumstance  of  the  deserters,  whom  Corbalan  had  rescu- 
ed in  so  clandestine  a  manner,  from  the  fate  they  had 
merited.  He  was  debating  within  himself,  whether  he 
ought  to  consider  himself  bound  by  a  promise  of  secrecy 
so  imprudently  given,  when  a  shot  was  heard  in  the 
corner  of  the  parade,  followed  by  a  volley  of  musketry, 
and  the  well-known  ominous  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the 
King ! — Death  to  the  insurgents  1" 

"  A  thousand  devils !"  exclaimed  Bolivar,  as  he  started 
to  his  feet,  and  buckled  on  his  sabre  ;  "  Felipe  was  right, 
afl,er  all ;  and  I  am  a  confiding  ideot!" 

All  rushed  into  the  adjoining  room  ;  from  whence  they 
could  see  the  parade  beneath,  crowded  with  troops  in  the 
Spanish  uniform,  mingled  with  a  disorderly  mob  of  roto- 
zos  bearing  clubs,  long  knives,  and  torches,  who  were 
rushing  towards  the  Government-house.  The  sergeant's 
guard,  which  was  stationed  at  the  door,  fired  among  them 
as  they  advanced,  and  instantly  retreated  into  the  porch, 
shutting  the  gate  after  them.  But  a  tumultuous  attack 
was  made  on  it  with  stones  and  bludgeons ;  the  mob  out- 
side being  only  hindered  from  forcing  their  passage,  by 
the  impediments  their  own  eagerness  and  numbers  threw 
in  their  way.  Bolivar  comprehended  at  the  first  glance 
the  state  of  the  case. 

"  That  traitor  Corbalan,"  said  he,  "  has  released  the 
Spanish  prisoners,  surprised  the  main-guard,  and  thrown 
open  the  gates  to  the  rotozos  from  the  city.  Follow  me 
close,  eamaradas !" 

So  saying,  he  hurried  back  into  the  supper-room  ;  and 
threw  open  tlie  folding  doors  leading  to  the  viranda  which 
overlooked  the  harbour.  He  then  unbound  his  sash,  and 
having  fastened  it  to  the  railing  of  the  balcony,  set  the 
example  of  descending,  which  was  speedily  followed  by 
his  guests  and  domestics,  among  whom  was  old  Felipe. 
Bolivar  led  the  way  to  the  north  bastion,  which  he  and 
his  party  reached  unobserved.  Pausing  there,  he  pre- 
pared for  taking  to  the  water,  by  unbuckling  his  sabre, 
and  fastening  it  to  his  back. 

"All  will  be  well,  comrades!"  said  he,  "let  all  those 
who  can  swim  follow  me  to  that  little  schooner  you  can 
just  discern,  about  a  pistol-shot  off.  Luckily  for  us,  it  is 
high  tide ;  and  there  will  be  depth  enough  of  water,  close 
under  the  rocks,  for  us  to  drop  into  without  danger." 

All  the  officers,  and  most  of  the  soldiers,  who  heard 
him,  prepared  to  take  his  advice :  but  old  Felipe  shook 
his  head,  and  said,  "  I  was  born  in  the  Cerrania,  and  never 
could  swim,  even  when  a  boy  ;  so  that  I  should  run  but 
a  poor  chance,  were  I  to  trust  myself  out  of  my  depth 
at  my  age.  Shift  for  yourself,  hijo  Simon,  and  never 
heed  me.  The  Godos  will  hardly  ill-treat  so  old  a  man 
as  I  am  ;  and  if  they  should,  I  shall  have  lived  too  long 
if  I  must  see  the  Spanish  flag  flying  in  the  place  of  tlie 
tricolor !" 

As  he  advanced  to  embrace  his  master,  Bolivar  sud- 
denly seized  the  old  man  in  his  arms,  and  plunged  him 
into  the  water  from  the  rock  on  which  he  was  standing. 
Then  dashing  in  after  him,  he  caught  him  before  he 
could  sink,  and  supported  him  with  one  arm,  swimming 
actively  with  the  other  towards  Lodewyk  Sluiker's 
schooner.  Lights  now  began  to  appear  on  board  several 
vessels,  which  had  been  alarmed  by  the  firing  and  cla- 
mour in  the  castle.  The  honest  Curazao-man,  who  was 
getting  up  his  kedge  in  order  to  haul  out  of  range  of  the 
guns,  no  sooner  heard  the  repeated  plunges  into  the  water, 
and  could  distinguish  swimmers  approaching  his  vessel, 
than  he  began  to  shout,  "  Boom  af !  whoever  you  zall  be." 

Bolivar,  who  was  by  this  time  assisted  by  Sepulveda  in 


live ! 


Vrienden  zeij  je  ?    Slapperloot  •  call  you  it  vriendel^k 
to  plunge  blinde'lings  off 't  rocks,  like  zo  many  zee-honds ; 
--id  to  bring  fright  over  an  honest  sehipper  and   his 
aats  ?" 

Then  snatching  a  lantern  from  one  of  his  men,  he  held 
over  tlie  gunnel,  and  seeing  Bolivar,  exclaimed, — 
Duizend  duivelen .'  he  is  'I  kleintje  kolunel—m  will  ik 
niyn  old  vriend't  bottelier;  whom  they  zal 
drown  among  thtm,  if  he  have  not  good  luck." 

As  the  droguer's  boat  lay  alongside,  and  her  waist  bul- 
warks were  unshipped,  the  whole  party  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  climbing  on  hoard  ;  where  they  stood  dripping 
with  wet,  and  staring  on  each  other,  as  uncertain  what  to 
do  next.  Bolivar  immediately  took  his  resolution,  on 
seeing  torches  appear  on  the  bastion  they  had  just  left. 
He  ordered  the  sehipper  to  cut  his  cable  instantly,  and  to 
haul  alongside  of  the  man-of-war,  before  they  were  per- 
ceived by  the  enemy  on  the  ramparts  ;  assuring  bim  that 
his  droguer  would  otherwise  be  sunk  by  the  guns  of  the 
fort.  But  Lodewyk,  whom  it  was  not  so  easy  to  put  out 
way,  had  a  very  strong  objection  both  to  cutting 


of  his 


and  slipping  ;  and  observed.  That  it  would  he  a  difiicult 
matter  to  get  another  htllic,  now  that  no  hopes  remained 
of  being  able  to  land  at  the  port. 

Unluckily  for  Sluikcr,  the  royalist  party,  which  had 
obtained  possession  of  the  castle,  was  so  keen  in  their 
search  after  Bolivar,  and  his  officers,  whom  they  designed 
to  have  massacred,  that  they  found  the  few  soldiers  who 
had  been  left  behind  on  the  north  bastion.  These  they 
compelled,  under  the  most  dreadful  denunciations  of  tor- 
ture, to  declare  which  way  the  governor  had  escaped. 
They  consequently  kept  a  sharp  look  out,  from  different 
parts  of  the  ramparts  ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  sehipper 
raised  his  usual  cry  of  "  heave,  met  a  will,  ahoy  !''  than 
a  shot  came  from  one  of  the  long^ie(/reros  on  the  bastion, 

hich  struck  the   droguer's  larboard  bow,  and  travelled 

Bolivar  instantly  drew  his  sabre,  and  cut  the  hawser 
without  any  more  delay.  A  few  more  shots  followed  the 
first ;  hut  merely  cut  away  some  of  the  standing  rigging. 
The  sailors,  reinforced  by  the  landsmen,  who  compen- 
sated in  strength  for  their  deficiencies  in  nautical  skill, 
made  such  strenuous  exertions,  that  fliey  reached  the 
man-of-war  schooner,  and  scrambled  aboard,  just  as  the 
little  droguer  began  to  settle  in  the  water  and  go  down. 
The  sentry  on  board  the  Tiburon  hailed,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  the  droguer's  sweeps ;  and  was  answered  by  Bolivar 
with  the  night  parole,  which  he  had  always  been  careful 
to  communicate  to  the  men-of-war  lying  in  the  harbour, 
in  anticipation  of  some  such  emergency  as  the  present. 
He  was  therefore  immediately  recognised  ;  and  prepara. 
tions  were  made  to.  receive  him.  The  captain,  a  Creole 
of  Barcelona,  who  had  been  promoted  fi-om  a  small  coast- 
ing vessel  to  his  present  command,  got  under  weigh  by 
the  governor's  directions.  Having  swept  out  of  the  har- 
bour, he  hove  to,  until  day-light  should  enable  him  to  re- 
connoitre the  port  and  castle. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

THE   SCHOONER. REVOLUTION. SURRENDER. 

J  soon  as  the  morning  breeze  blew  fresh  enough  lo 
re  a  vessel  against  missing  stays,  the  Tiburon 
schooner  stood  in  to  the  harbour's  mouth,  under  Vene  - 
zuelan  colours.  The  moment  she  was  seen  from  the  cas- 
tle to  be  rounding  the  point,  the  Spanish  flag  was  hoisted 
on  the  north  bastion,  and  the  royalist  war-cry  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  from  the  throng  that  lined  the  ramparts. 
The  gun-boats  had  evidently  been  surprised  the  preced- 
ing night,  and  had  changed  masters,  for  tlie  red  and  yel- 
low colours  of  Spain  were  flying  at  the  mastheads. 

Bolivar  saw  enough  to  convince  him  of  the  impossibi- 
lity of  attempting  any  thing  for  the  relief  of  the  castle ; 
he  therefore  gave  the  captain  of  the  schooner  directions 
to  wear  and  stand  out  to  sea  again.  While  he  was  execut- 
ing this  mancEUvre,  and  just  as  the  Tiburon  turned  her 
stern  towards  the  inner  harbour,  a  flash  was  seen  to  issue 
from  the  nearest  gun-boat,  followed  by  a  dense  volume  of 
white  smoke,  which  rolled  forward  over  the  surface  of 
the  water,  like  mist  before  the  breeze.  Before  the  report 
of  the  heavy  gun  was  heard,  a  shot  spun  past  the  schooner, 
bounding  along  the  waves,  so  close  as  to  throw  the  spray 
on  her  deck. 

By 't  jumping  Jonas!  dat  was  wcl  gemeend  !"  ex- 
claimed Sluikcr,  forgetting  his  personal  danger  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment;  "Kyk  out,  kiiiders!  you 
zall  zie  another  closer  aboard  us  directly." 

The  words  had  scarcely  been  uttered,  when  the  other 
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gun-boats  followed  the  example  of  their  coniTnodore,  and 
with  far  more  fatal  aim.  Of  the  live  shots,  two  went 
tlirough  the  sails  and  rigging; ;  and  tlie  tliird  carriedaway 
the  jaws  of  the  main  gaft,  which  immediately  swung 
loose  by  the  halyards,  disabling  the  mainsail  for  the  time. 
The  last  struck  the  unfortunate  Creole  captain,  who  was 
at  that  moment  hanging  over  the  lee  quarter,  overhauling 
the  boom  sheet,  and  dashed  him  overboard.  He  clung 
for  a  moment,  with  a  convulsive  grasp,  to  the  rope  he 
was  holding ;  and  then,  his  gripe  at  once  relaxing,  he  fell 
into  the  water,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

The  Tibnron  made  such  rapid  way  tiirough  the  water, 
that  although  it  was  not  long  before  the  gun.  boats  repeat- 
ed their  fire,  all  their  shots  dropped  in  her  wake,  without 
touching  her.  When  she  was  once  more  outside  the 
harbour,  the  ex-governor  enquired  of  the  seamen,  who 
was  the  officer  next  in  command  to  tlicir  late  captain. 
lie  was  informed,  that  tlie  lieutenant  and  contramaestre, 
who  were  the  only  subalterns  belonging  to  her,  had  re- 
ceived permission  to  go  ashore  the  preceding  evening, 
and  had  not  returned  on  board  previous  to  the  surprise  of 
the  castle  and  the  port.  Bolivar  tlicrefore  took  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  appointing  Lodcwyk  Sluiker 
as  comnndnnle  interino,  until  the  pleasure  of  tlie  Junta 
Suprema  should  be  ascertained  on  the  subject.  Lodewyk 
received  his  appointment,  with  many  thanks  for  the 
honour  done  him  ;  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  "  it 
was  an  ill  wind  that  blew  no  man  good:  one  shot  had 
sunk  his  droguer,  and  another  had  made  way  for  his  pro- 

Iiike  most  seamen,  Sluiker  was  a  tolerably  good  car- 
penter. He  therefore  set  himself  to  work  with  some 
tools,  which  he  found  on  board  the  schooner,  as  soon  as 
she  was  hove  to ;  and  in  a  few  hours  had  the  gaft  mend- 
ed, and  ready  for  hoisting  once  more.  Bolivar  then  di- 
rected him  to  talte  tlic  schooner  to  La  Guayra,  as  speedily 
as  possible;  expressing  a  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to 
arrive  at  Caraccas,  bclbre  the  news  of  tlie  insurrection 
at  Puerto  Gavallo  should  have  animated  to  revolt  the 
fickle  populace  of  the  capital.  Ho  was  assured,  however, 
by  the  new  captain  of  the  Tiburon,  that  no  vessel,  how- 
ever well  she  might  sail,  could  possibly  boat  up  to  that 
port,  against  both  trade-wind  and  current,  in  less  than  a 
week. 

Monteverde,  meanwhile,  had  received  intelligence  from 
the  traitorous  adjiita'nt  Corbalan,  that  the  castle  of  Puerto 
Gavallo  Was  once  more  under  the  Spanish  flag.  He  im- 
mediately marched  his  army  thither  by  a  circuitous 
route,  by  which  he  completely  eludcd_  the  vigilance  of 
the  patriot  general.  The  acquisition  of  this  sea-port  was 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  royalist  army  ;  for  re- 
inforcements, military  stores,  and  jirovisions,  were  now 
received  direct  from  Cartagena  by  water,  instead  of  be- 
ing delayed  for  many  weeks  on  a  tedious  and  hazardous 
mountain  road,  through  a  tract  of  country  in  which  they 
were  always  in  danger  of  being  waylaid  and  intercepted. 
The  Spanish  head  quarters,  being  thus  established  in  the 
centre'of  Vcnezueli,  overawed  the  timid  inhabitants,  who 
had  been  for  centuries  accustomed  to  look  up  to  their 
European  rulers  with  the  deepest  submission  and  dread, 
and  to  reverence  them  as  the  legitimate  representatives 
of  regal  authority.  Monteverde's  emissaries  busied  them- 
selves in  distributing  proclamations,  in  which  he  called 
on  the  Creoles  to  return  to  their  allegiance.  He  promised 
a  general  amnesty  to  all  those  who  should  give  in  their 
a,dherence,  before  the  entrance  of  the  royalist  troops  into 
the  capital;  and  denounced  the  extremes  of  military 
chastisement  to  all  such  as  should  dare  to  temporise,  by 
delaying  their  submission  until  circumstances  sliould 
have  rendered  the  event  of  the  struggle  no  longer  doubt- 
ful. To  this  appalling  threat  was  added  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  the  friars,  who  openly  denounced  and  excom- 
municated the  patriots,  as  rebels,  and  as  I'enegades  from 
their  holy  faith  ;  refusing  eonl'ession  and  absolution  to 
sucli  as  would  not  renounce  their  lieretical  and  damnable 
principles. 

The  populace  of  Caraecas  now  rose  en  masse,  and  ter- 
rified the  Junta  Suprema,  which  was  left  but  weakly 
guarded  on  the  march  of  the  army,  into  sending  a  depu- 
tation to  Monteverde,  to  sue  for  pardon,  and  to  place  the 
republic  at  his  disposal.  Miranda  received  the  news  of 
this  fatal  measure,  while  he  was  falling  back  for  tiie  pro- 
tection of  the  capital,  which  now  renounced  him,  and 
refused  to  receive  him  within  its  walls.  He  soon  per. 
ceived,  from  the  effect  which  it  produced  on  the  army, 
that  the  cause  of  freedom  was,  (for  the  present  at  least,) 
lost  to  Venezuela.  The  greater  part  of  his  soldiers  mu 
tinied,  and  deserted  to  the  royalists  by  entire  battalions 
and  many  of  his  officers,  on  whom  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  reposing  the  most  unlimited  confidence,  fled  to 
their  estates,  where  they  hoped,  by  submission  and  tem. 


porary  retirement,  to  escape  the  impending  storm.  Many 
of  Miranda's  friends  earnestly  pressed  him  to  follow  their 
example;  but  he  persisted  in  standing,  to  the  very  last, 
the  hazard  of  the  die  his  own  hand  had  thrown.  As  a 
stranger  by  birth  to  Venezuela,  he  was  unwilling  to 
burthen  any  native  of  that  country  with  the  dangerous 
responsibility  of  concealing  him  ;  and  he  imprudently 
resolved  to  confide  in  the  honour  of  the  conqueror,  by 
whom  he  confidently  expected  to  be  liberated  on  his 
parole. 

He  at  length  determined,  for  the  sake  of  the  faithful 
few  who  still  continued  to  share  his  shattered  fortunes, 
to  propose  a  capitulation,  while  it  was  yet  in  his  power, 
and,  if  possible,  before  his  adversary  should  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  strait  to  which  he  was  reduced.  Mon- 
teverde received  the  officer,  who  was  sent  to  treat  with 
him,  in  the  most  courteous  manner.  He  lamented  the 
unhappy  differences  in  opinion,  which  had  so  long  se- 
parated the  inhabitants  of  Venezuela  fi-om  their  coun- 
trymen in  Coro  and  Cartagena  ;  and  expressed  his  sin- 
cere hope,  tliat  a  new  and  better  organised  government 
would  speedily  be  established  in  the  colonies.  At  the 
same  time,  he  studiously  avoided  all  discussion  of  the 
terms  he  designed  to  grant ;  giving  evasive  replies  when 
pressed  on  that  head.  He  finally  postponed  his  answer, 
until  he  should  have  entered  Caraecas,  whither  he  pro- 
ceeded immediately  at  the  head  of  his  army,  leaving  a 
strong  garrison  for  the  security  of  Puerto  Cavallo. 

The   greatest   anxiety  prevailed,  meanwhile,  on  the 


part  of  the   patriot  army  encamped  near  the  village  of  gaze  of  the  soldiers,  until  the 


Cucuiza,  respecting  the  intentions  of  the  Spanish  gen 
ral.  Desertion  continued  to  thin  the  troops  ;  and  still  no 
definitive  reply  was  received  from  Monteverde.  Miranda 
found  his  army  reduced  to  the  mere  skeleton  of  that 
with  which  he  had  opened  the  campaign.  He  therefore 
came  to  the  resolution  of  disbanding  it,  and  surrender- 
ing himself  to  the  royalist  commander-in-chief;  in  hopes 
of  thereby  averting  from  Venezuela,  at  whatever  price, 
the  horrors  of  a  hopeless  and  protracted  struggle. 

He  ordered  the  small  remnant  of  his  army  to  be  form- 
ed, for  the  last  time,  in  a  hollow  square  ;  and  addressed 
his  troops  in  a  short  farewell  harangue,  in  which  he  high- 
ly extolled  their  unshaken  devotion  to  the  cause  of  their 
country.  He  thanked  them,  in  plain  but  feeling  terms, 
for  the  fidelity  and  personal  affection  which  they  had 
evinced  for  him  to  the  last;  deeply  regretting  that  any 
farther  efforts  on  their  parts  would  now  be  unavailing. 
He  desired  them,  as  the  last  mark  of  their  obedience 
which  would  probably  be  exacted  by  him  as  their  gene- 
ral, to  pile  arms,  and  disperse  peaceably  to  their  homes  ; 
advising  them  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  ex- 
changing the  proscribed  uniform  they  then  wore,  for  the 
less  ostentatious  dress  of  private  citizens. 

The  soldiers  were  deeply  aftected  at  parting  with  their 
respected  chief,  and  those  officers,  whom  a  common 
cause,  and  a  participation  of  hardships  and  dangers,  had 
endeared  to  them.  Some  complied  with  Miranda's  order, 
and  sullenly  laid  down  their  muskets.  But  the  greater 
part,  who  felt  the  fondness  of  soldiers  for  the  warlike 
weapons  which  they  had  borne  through  many  a  weary 
march  and  hard  fought  field,  indignantly  broke  the 
stocks  against  the  trees  of  the  wood  adjoining  their 
bivouac  ;  declaring  that  no  Godo  should  have  it  to  say, 
that  they  had  surrendered  their  arms.  Officers  and  men 
united  in  insisting,  that  the  national  colours,  at  least, 
should  not  be  given  up.  As  Miranda  appeared  at  a  loss 
how  to  dispose  of  them,  the  troops  soon  decided  the 
question,  by  tearing  them  into  shreds,  which  they  dis- 
tributed among  themselves  as  fclics ;  vowing  to  wear 
them  concealed  next  to  their  rosaries,  until  they  might 
display  them,  at  some  future  day  of  meeting,  under 
more  favourable  circumstances. 

All  the  officers  signified  their  desire  of  accompanying 
Miranda  to  Caraecas;  but  he  requested  them,  aswell  for 
his  own  sake  as  for  theirs,  not  to  insist  on  showing  him 
tMs  hazardous  mark  of  respect.  Ho  assured  them,  that 
it  could  only  tend  to  exasperate  the  royalists,  and  would, 
in  all  probability,  awaken  Monteverde's  jealousy;  there- 
by disposing  him  to  impose  still  harder  term's  than  might 
otherwise  perhaps  bo  obtained.  They  reluctantly  ac- 
quiesced in  the  prudence  of  his  resolution  ;  and,  having 
selected  a  few  of  his  oldest  staft'-officers  to  attend  him, 
he  bid  the  rest  affectionately  farewell,  and  took  the  road 
to  Caraecas. 

As  he  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  overlook- 
ed the  valley  of  Cucuiza,  he  looked  back  on  the  spot 
where  the  rude  huts  of  his  late  encampment  stood ;  and 
a  tear  of  bitter  mortification  stole  down  his  cheek 
seeing  the  small  parties  of  his  faithful  warriors,  vv'hich 
were  separating  in  different  directions  towards  their 
five  villages.     He    sighed   deeply  to   think   liow    those 


veterans,  who  had  acquired  in  the  camp  the  habit  of  de- 
pending entirely  on  their  officers  for  their  daily  rations, 
and  were  totally  unaccustomed  to  provide  for  themselves, 
would  be  compelled  to  trust  to  the  casual  hospitality  of 
the  peasantry,  who  were  by  no  means  well  inclined 
towards  them,  for  their  subsistence  on  the  road. 

A  few  leagues  from  Cucuiza,  he  met  with  a  Spanish 
picket  of  cavalry,  which  had  been  stationed  there,  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  tJie  movements  of  the  pa- 
triots, than  from  any  apprehension  of  danger  to  be 
dreaded  from  their  diminished  force.  The  commanding 
officer,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  Spain  with  the  last  re- 
inforcements, turned  out  his  guard  as  soon  as  he  heard 
the  name  of  Miranda ;  and  received  him  with  the  mili- 
tary honours  due  to  his  rank.  In  answer  to  the  patriot 
general's  enquiry,  whether  he  could  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed to  Caraecas,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  an  inter- 
view with  Monteverde,  the  Spaniard  replied,  that  he  had 
received  no  instructions  on  that  head.  He  said,  how- 
ever, that  he  would  immediately  dispatch  a  dragoon  to 
head-quarters,  with  intelligence  of  his  approach,  and  tliat 
meanwhile  the  general  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  con- 
tinue his  journey. 

He  experienced  a  far  different  reception,  from  his  own 
countrymen,  on  reaching  the  capital.  The  officer  on 
guard  at  the  gate,  a  Creole  who  had  deserted  from  the 
patriot  army,  affected  to  consider  Miranda  as  his  pri- 
soner ;  and  ordered  him  info  a  close  and  crowded  guard- 
I,  where  he  and  his  staff  remained   exposed  to  the 


,  messenger  : 


to  enquire  how  he  was  to  be  treated.  One  of  the  Monte- 
verde's aides-de-camp  arrived  soon  after,  with  an  invita- 
tion for  him  and  his  officers  to  visit  the  Spanish  com- 
mander in  chief  at  the  palace,  which  had  been  so  far 
repaired,  since  the  earthquake,  as  to  be  rendered  habita- 
ble. He  also  apologised  slightly  for  Miranda's  detention, 
saying  that  his  general  had  been  so  much  occupied  by 
important  arrangements,  since  his  arrival  at  the  capital, 
that  he  had  not  found  leisure  to  give  the  necessary 
orders  for  his  reception. 

On  entering  the  Plaza,  Miranda  found  a  crowd  assem- 
bled to  witness  an  execution  that  had  just  taken  place; 
and  saw  the  bodies  of  five  unfortunate  victims  to  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  country,  hanging  on  a  gallows, 
which  was  erected  opposite  to  the  windows  of  the  palace. 
He  could  distinctly  see,  that  they  wore  the  green  uni- 
form of  patriot  officers  ;  and  the  aide-de-camp  observed, 
pointing  to  them,  "  Insurgents,  who  have  been  detected 
endeavouring  to  conceal  themselves." 

The  attention  of  the  populace  was  drawn  to  the  palace 
gate,  by  the  trumpet  of  the  guard  which  saluted  Mi- 
randa !  for  he  still  wore  the  insignia  of  his  rank.  The 
mob  immediately  recognised  their  old  general ;  but  "  no 
one  bid  God  bless  him."  On  the  contrary,  the  fickle 
Caracuenos,  who  had  not  long  since  greeted  him,  on  that 
very  spot,  with  enthusiastic  acclaim,  now  pursued  him 
with  hooting  and  execration ;  shouting  loudly,  that  they 
might  be  heard  witiiin  the  palace,  "  To  the  gallows  with 
the  rebel!" 

When  Monteverde  was  apprised  tliat  his  once  formi- 
dable opponent  had  arrived,  and  requested  an  interview, 
he  at  once  refused  to  see  him,  until  he  should  have  taken 
the  opinion  of  his  council  as  to  his  reception.  At  the 
same  time,  he  directed  apartments  to  be  provided  for 
him  in  the  palace ;  but  ordered  the  officers,  who  had  ac- 
companied him,  to  be  conducted  under  close  arrest  to 
the  Guardia  de  Prevencion.  On  the  following  day,  Mi- 
randa was  called  before  the  council  of  war,  and  required 
to  answer,  why  he  should  not  be  tried  as  a  rebel  to  his 
sovereign.  Witliout  attempting  to  argue  the  question 
of  treason,  which  he  readily  perceived  would  be  fruitless 
before  his  present  judges,  he  pleaded  the  proclamation 
promulgated  by  Monteverde  when  at  Puerto  Cavallo;  on 
the  faith  of  which,  he  declared,  he  had  now  come  for- 
ward to  avail  himself  of  the  amnesty  promised  therein. 
The  council,  however,  decided  that,  by  his  tardiness  in 
deferring  his  submission  until  the  Spanish  army  had  en- 
tered Caraecas,  he  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  king's 
indulgence. 

He  then  appealed  to  Monteverde  himself,  as  a  witness 
that  he  had  sent  a  deputy  to  treat  for  terms  of  surrender, 
a  considerable  time  previous  to  his  obtaining  possession 
of  the  capital.  Against  this  it  was  urged,  as  an  excuse 
for  violating  the  faith  which  his  judges  had  never  de- 
signed to  hold  sacred,  that  by  having  disbanded  his  army, 
instead  of  keeping  it  together  for  the  purpose  of  surren- 
dering it,  he  had  infringed  the  treaty  into  which  he  had 
entered ;  and  that,  by  a  fresh  oTOrt  act  of  rebellion,  in 
persisting  to  exercise  authority,  as  if  in  lawful  command 
of  an  armed  force,  he  had  again  rendered  himself  amean- 
able  to  martial  law. 
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Monlcverdo,  however,  eillier  telt  compunction  for  tlie 
hai-shness  with  wliich  his  counsellors  appeared  disposed 
to  treat  a  iailcn  enemy,  or,  as  is  not  improbable, 
willing  to  subject  themselves  to  the  odium  he  would 
doubtless  incur,  by  exercising  unnecessary  severity 
wards  a  man  so  much  beloved  by  the  respectable  part  of 
the  community.  He  took  a  middle  course,  by  refusing 
to  sanction  his  trial  before  a  military  court  in  the  colo- 
nies ;  urging  the  difficulty  that  would  inevitably  be  found, 
in  obtaining  a  cool  and  impartial  decision,  while 
minds  were  still  under  the  influence  of  the  violent  spirit 
of  party,  which  had  so  recently  distracted  the  land.  But 
he  intimated  his  intention  of  sending  him  to  Spa' 
together  with  some  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  1; 
scenes  of  the  revolution,  to  be  placed  at  his  Catholic  n 
jesty's  disposal.  He  concluded,  by  ordering  him  to  be 
confined  in  a  separate  cell  of  the  casas-matas  at  Li 
Guayra,  until  an  opportunity  should  offer  of  a  vessel 
bound  to  Europe.  This  was  expected  speedily  to  be  the 
case  ;  as  important  despatches,  relative  to  the  fortunate 
Conclusion  of  the  war,  were  in  readiness  to  be  sent  tc 
Cadiz. 

Miranda  bowed  to  the  decision  of  the  Spanish  general, 
although  he  was  well  aware  that  death,  or  perpetual  im- 
])risonnient,  would  be  his  fate  in  Spain  ;  and  solicited 
permission  for  his  staff  to  occupy  the  same  cell 
self.     The  request  was  peremptorily  refused  ;  an 
even  hinted,  that  those  officers  would  probably  be  tried 
at  Caraccas,  as  the   result  of  a  court    martial 
would  be  of  comparatively  trifling  importance. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  PATRIOT  MAN-OF-WAR — BOLIVAR  niSG 

The  Tiburon,  meanwhile,  beat  up  .along  the  coast,  to- 
wards the  seaport  nearest  to  the  capital ;  but,  although 
Sluiker  carried  all  the  canvass  he  could  crowd  on  her,  it 
was  evident  that  her  progress  by  the  land  was  very  te 
dious.  Nothing  could  equal  Bolivar's  impatience,  when, 
as  the  vessel  stood  in  towards  the  shore,  early  in  the 
morning  succeeding  each  calm  night,  he  could  recog- 
nise the  very  points  of  land  which  she  had  lefl  on  the 
preceding  evening.  He  paced  the  deck  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly, alternately  looking  cut  through  the  spy-glass 
ibr  the  high  blue  land  about  Caraccas,  and  augrify  re- 
marking to  Lodcwyk,  that  the  schooner  formerly  bore 
the  reputation  oPbcing  a  good  sailer,  but  that,  since  she 
had  been  under  his  charge,  she  scarcely  appeared  to 
make  any  way  througii  the  water. 

The  schipper  usually  sat  smoking  his  cigar  on  the 
tafferal,  with  imperturbable  gravity ;  and  seldom  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  any  reply  to  these  ebullitions  of 
impatience. 

At  length,  on  the  eighth  morning  after  leaving  Puerto 
Cavallo,  they  made  the  harbour  of  La  Guayra  ;  and  to 
their  great  mortification,  (although  they  were  in  some 
degree  prepared  to  expect  it,)  they  saw  the  Spanish  co- 
lours flying  on  the  castles.  As  it  was,  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  have  any  communication  with  the  shore,  Bolivar 
enquired  of  the  captain  if  he  was  acquainted  with  any 
obscure  port  in  the  neighbourhood,  into  which  they 
might  run  unobserved,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  intelli- 
gence of  the  fate  of  the  army,  and  the  situation  of  affairs 
in  the  interior.  Lodewyk  mentioned  Los  Bagres,  as  a 
creek  with  which  he  was  best  acquainted,  in  which  a 
vessel  was  little  liable  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  in- 
habitants; for  they  were  in  habits  of  frequent  intercourse 
with  free  traders  of  all  nations.  He  accordingly  received 
directions  to  proceed  thither  immediately. 

During  the  passage,  Bolivar  disclosed  to  Don  Carlos 
his  intention  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  Venezuela 
in  disguise,  that  he  might  thereby  be  enabled  to  form  a 
more  correct  opinion  of  the  actual  state  of  the  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  what  was  most  expedient  to 
be  done,  than  if  he  trusted  to  intelligence  obtained  by 
any  other  means.  At  Sepulveda*s  earnest  request,  he 
was  permitted  to  accompany  Bolivar,  who  also  gave 
Sluiker  directions  to  stand  out  to  sea,  afler  obtaining 
water  and  provisions,  and  to  cruise  in  the  ofiing  for 
twenty-four  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he 
was  to  return  and  send  a  boat  for  them.  But,  if  they 
did  not  appear  by  the  second  morning,  he  was  to  conclude 
they  were  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  was  to  bear  up  for 
the  island  of  Miu-garita.     The  old  servant  Felipe  was 
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directed  to  deliver  over  to  the  patriot  governor,  at  Pan 
patar,  a  case  containing  money  and  important  papers  b 
longing  to  the  state ;  which  Bolivar  had  caused  to  I 
embarked  on  board  the  schooner,  the  day  previous  1 
the  loss  of  the  castle  at  Puerto  Cavallo,  with  the  intei 
tion  of  sending  it  for  safety  to  Caraccas. 

The  Tiburon  having  anchored  in  the  creek  of  Los 
Bagres  late  in  the  evening,  Bolivar  and  his  young  com. 
panion  proceeded  to  disguise  themselves  as  muleteers, 
by  exchanging  different  articles  of  clothing  with  the 
seamen.  When  it  was  quite  dark,  Lodewyk 
ashore  at  a  short  distance  above  the  village,  and  they 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  open  country  unobserved.  There 
was  little  danger  of  detection  when 


they  were  land, 
ed ;  so  completely  was  their  appearance  altered,  by  the 
coarse  dark  ruanas  which  they  wore,  over  blue  woollen 
drawers  of  the  mountaineer  cut.  As  for  their  complexion, 
soldier's  face  rarely  stands  in   need  of  any   artificial 
ain  to  embrown  it ;  and,  althougli  they  could  not  boast 
of  the  long  plaited  locks  of  hair,  which  form  the  mule- 
'  chief  pride,  their  broad  palm-leaf  sombreros  were 
slouched  over  their  foreheads,  so  as  to  conceal  tlie  defi- 
ciency. 

They  had  taken  the  precaution  to  furnish  themselves 
with  halters,  before  leaving  the  schooner ;  and  soon 
aught  themselves  horses,  which  they  mounted  without 
addles.  They  then  galloped  rapidly  across  the  sav.nnna  of 
Cafiaveral,  and  reached  the  ravine  of  the  Tuc 
before  day  break.  Having  concealed  the  hor 
the  culegui  canes,  which  atforded  both  shelter  ■■'. 
they  walked  into  Caraccas  early  in  the  mot 
judging  it  prudent  to  wait  until  the  streets  be 
lest  suspicion  might  be  exeifed  by  their  being 
dering  about  at  that  hour,  they  entered  a  posada  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  Here  they  mingled  in  a  crowd  of 
muleteers  and  peons,  who  were  seated  on  the  sheepskir 
that  had  served  them  for  beds,  under  the  corridor  of  tli 
house  ;  smoking  their  churumbelas,  and  watching  with 
evident  satisfaction  the  progress  made  by  their  beast: 
eating  the  maize  and  chopped  straw,  which  was  spread 
before  them  on  undressed  cow-hides. 

Bolivar  demanded  breakfast  for  himself  and  his  compa. 
on ;  and  was  ushered  by  the  landlord  of  the  posada  intc 
large  room  full  of  arrieros,  who  were  seated  on  benches 
round  a  long  table,  discussing  huge  slices  of  boiled  tazajr 
with  plantains,  which  they  occasionally  washed  down 
with  copious  draughts  of  chica.  A  black  female  cook, 
rather  scantily  dressed,  set  before  the  travellers  their  al- 
lowance of  the  substantial  fare,  which  appeared  to  be  sc 
much  in  request;  presenting  the  pieces  of  dried  beef, 
.ing  from  the  embers  on  which  they  had  been  broiled, 
large  wooden  spit,  which  she  slucfc  in  the  earthen 
floor  behind  them  ;  and  rolling  from  her  apron 
table  about  a  dozen  large  plantains,  roasted  and  slightly 
bruised.  Their  host,  who  ruled  without  a  rival  in  the 
department  of  the  cellarage,  placed  a  large  calabash  of 
fermented  cane  juice  on  the  ground  behind  them,  and 
filled  two  capacious  horns,  first  drinking  to  the  health  of 
his  guests.  He  then  seated  himself  near  them,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  question  them,  (by  virtue  of  his  undisputed 
privilege  as  landlord,)  as  to  whence  they  came,  and  whi- 
ther they  were  bound.  As  had  been  previously  concerted 
between  them,  Bolivar  said,  that  they  had  just  come  up 
from  the  plantation  of  San  Miguel,  near  Vitoria,  with  a 
of  mules  laden  with  cacao  ;  and  that  they  purposed 
ing  the  next  day. 

know  that  plantation  well,"  said  the  landlord;  "It 
used  to  belong  to  the  Bolivars  of  Aragoa,  but  I  suppose 
it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  government ;  if  it  be  true, 
port  says,  that  Colonel  Simon  was  killed  at  Puerto 
Cavallo,  when  his  rascally  troops  rose  and  dehvered  up 
the  castle." 

"  True,  or  false,"  said  an  old  arriero,  who  sat  opposite, 

the  estate  will  go  to  Montcverde ;  never  fear  !     More 

is  the  pity,  I  say,  to  hear  every  day  of  the  oldest  families 

Venezuela  dying  off,  and  making  room  for  a  swarm  of 

hungry  strangers,  who  come  over  from  Spain  boobies, 

and  return  petit.maitres." 

SofHy,  taliita  Capacho!"  said  the  landlord;  "speak 

revcrendly  of  the  powers  that  be.     I  will  have  no  politics 

talked  in  my  posada.     Were  the  alcade  to  hear  of  it,  he 

3uld  soon  send  me  an  order  to  shut  up  the  house." 

"  Why  we  are  all  arriiSros  here,  are  we  not  ?"  asked 

Capacho,  who  had  been  partaking  rather  too  freely  of 


Besides,  there  is  no  treason 
ntrymen  belter  than 


the  potent  cliicha  de  cafia 
in  saying  that  I  like  my 

foreigners.  But  as  you  say,  there  is  little  use  in  speak 
ing  one's  mind  in  these  times,  and  perhaps  too  much 
danger.  As  I  passed  through  the  Plaza,  late  last  night, 
I  saw  peons  at  work  erecting  the  cadahaso,  just  in  the 
place  where  it  used  to  stand  ;  and,  by  all  accounts,  this 
Montcverde  is  the  very  man  to  find  the  verdugo  em- 
ployment." 

Bolivar  took  advantage  of  the  old  man's  talkative  hu- 
mour, to  enquire  what  news  was  stirring  in  the  capilril. 
"  Bad  enough,  compaiiero !  Besides  those  coriiiptsrve- 
zos  who  used  to  be  here  in  garrison,  and  would  neither 
let  man  nor  woman  walk  the  streets  in  peace,  there  has 
arrived  a  fresh  importation  of  Spanish  jail-birds,  v.ho 
■swagger  about  the  cily  as  if  the  land  were  their  own,  and 
every  one  they  meet  tlicir  born  slave.     They  have  begun 
plundering  the  paysanos  from  the  country,  too,  already ; 
but  they  had  better  take  care,  or  many  of  them  will  soon 
be  taught  the  length  of  the  Ceranos'  knives.    No  longer 
ago   than  last  night,  as  I  was  coming  home  from  the 
nclia  debolas,  one  of  the   new-comers,  with  a  sabre 
dangling  from  him  as  long  as  my  bridle-reins,  was  look- 
ing about  for  mischief.     Seeing  my  compadre  Goyo  ri- 
ding beside  me,  with  a  beta  of  aguardiente  hanging  at 
saddle,  he  took  it  from  him,  threatening  to  cut  him 
'n  if  he  said  a  word.     Goyo  looked  about,  and   saw 
'  till  le  was  not  a  Christian  in  the  street,  beside  our- 
:iiiil  the  Spaniard.     He  quietly  unbuckled  his  off- 
',  which  was  a  true  Cerano's,  of  heavy  brass,  and 
-  .  i:i:in(j  it  like  a  lazo  over  his  head,  struck  the  Gjdo, 
ui].,  \Mis  too  busy  drinking  to  mind  what  he  was  about, 
one  blow  on  the  head,  and  no   more.     He  went  down 
like  a  bullock  :  Goyo  picked  up  his  bota  ;  and   we  rode 
off,  without  waiting  to  see  whether  he  recovered  or  not."* 
"But  Miranda  and  his  army," — said  Bolivar;  "where 
are  they  now  ?" 

"  Hua  !  the  army  has  melted  away  like  the  snows  on 
the  Cordillera  in  summer;  and  no  one  knows  where 
Miranda  is.  Some  say  he  intends  to  surrender  :  but  if 
he  does,  he  will  surely  either  be  shot,  or  sent  over  to 
Spain.  But  here  I  sit  talking  while  I  ought  to  be  look- 
ing to  my  mules.  Cascro  !  let  us  have  the  stirrup  cup; 
I  am  for  the  valleys  this  morning." 

The  arrieros  now  began  to  load  their  mules,  and  to  se- 
parate in  different  directions.  Bolivar  and  Sepulvcda, 
having  satisfied  their  host,  walked  ont  towards  the  Plaza  ; 
where  they  saw,  by  the  guard  which  surrounded  a  newly 
erected  scaffold,  that  an  execution  was  about  to  take 
place.  They  endeavoured  to  retire,  but  were  ordered 
back  by  a  cordon  of  Spanish  sentries,  stationed  across  the 
corners  of  the  squnrc,  whose  orders  were  to  keep  all  those 
who  were  already  in  the  Plaza  from  leaving  it.  This 
they  effected  by  freely  applying  the  butts  of  their  mus- 
kets, and  the  points  of  their  bayonets,  to  all  such  as  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  driven  too  close  to  them  by  the 
throng. 

The  hum  of  the  multitude  was  suddenly  hushed,  by 
the  shrill  notes  of  a  warning  trumpet,  blown  at  the  gates 
of  the  Guardia  dc  Prevencion  ;  and  a  solitary  muffled 
drum  was  heard  beating  the  dead  march,  as  the  proces- 
sion slowly  approached.  The  crowd  made  way  before 
the  escort,  which  advanced  in  close  column  with  fixed 
bayonets ;  and  Bolivar  saw  five  of  his  former  companions 
in  arms,  between  the  ranks,  heavily  ironed  and  attended 
by  friars,  moving  with  pallid  cheeks,  but  firm  footsteps, 
towards  an  ignominious  death  j— if  that  which  the  guilt- 
less and  brave  die  can  ever  be  so  termed. 

When  they  had  ascended  the  scaffold,  and  before  they 
were  delivered  over  to  the  executioner,  silence  was  pro- 
claimed.    The  J  uez  Fiscal  read  with   a   loud  voice  the 
of  the  court-mavtial,  and  a  proclamation  issued 
by  Montcverde,  offering  a  reward  for  the  heads  of  several 
chiefk  in  the  late  insurgent  army,  who  were  therein  spe- 
cified.    Bolivar's  blood   boiled   within    him,  on  heai-ing 
lame,  among  many  others  of  the  best  and  bravest 
nd,   denounced  as  that  of  a  traitor  and    out- 
!  was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  answering 
5CornfuI  defiance  ;  but  reflection  convinced  him. 


'his  anecdote  is  related,  word  for  word,  as  it  was 
unicated  to  the  author  by  an  old  Huazo  of  Chile, 
suited  in  having  himself  performed  the  feat. 
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t'lat  by  doing  so  ho  would  only  give  ono  triuiiiijli  more  to 
his  cnomies. 

Secretly  resolving  to  exact  ample  and  severe  atone- 
ment for  the  insult,  on  some  future  opportunity,  he  smo- 
thered his  resentment,  and  awaited  in  silence  the  com- 
pletion of  the  barbarous  sentence.  When  the  executioner 
advanced  to  perform  his  task,  Bolivar  involuntarily 
turned  away  his  eyes;  and,  in  a  few  moments,  a  sup- 
pressed murmur,  which  ran  through  the  populace,  an- 
nounced that  all  was  over.  The  escort  retired,  and  the 
sentries  were  withdrawn,  leaving  the  passage  once  more 
free.  The  two  seeming  arrieros  were  hurrying  from  the, 
scene  of  death,  so  different  from  that  in  which  a  soldier 
ought  to  meet  his  fate,  when  they  unexpectedly  met  Mi- 
randa and  his  companions,  entering  the  Tlaza  with  one 
of  Montcverde's  aides-de-camp. 

Bolivar  watched  anxiously  for  one  glance  of  recogni- 
tion, as  his  general  passed ;  but  he  appeared  too  deeply 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  his  country's  blighted 
hopes,  to  observe  those  around  him.  When  he  disap- 
peared under  the  arched  gateway  of  the  palace,  Bolivar 
said  in  a  low  voice  to  Sepulveda,  "  Then  all  is  lost  in- 
deed  !  and  we  may  now  retire  from  this  land  of  tyrants 
and  slaves,  until  some  favourable  opportunity  shall  enable 
us  once  more  to  raise  our  battle  cry,  of  Liberty  or  death! 
For  my  own  part,  I  leave  neither  relation  nor  friend  be- 
hind to  lament  my  absence  ;  but  you  have  a  mother,  ca- 
niarada !  Let  us  endeavour  to  take  her  with  us  to  Mar- 

They  found  that  the  small  house  behind  tlie  Alameda, 
which  Doiia  Gertrudes  occupied,  had  risen  afresh  from 
its  ruins ;  few  days  sufficing,  under  the  cloudless  skies 
and  scorching  sun  of  a  tropical  climate,  to  convert  the 
rubbish  of  fallen  walls  into  sun-baked  bricks.  Tlie  son's 
eyes  soon  caught  sight  of  his  mother,  seated  under  the 
shade  of  a  tamarind  tree,  and  fortunately  unaccompa- 
nied, except  by  a  faithful  old  black  slave,  who  sat  at  her 
feet,  spinning  with  the  old-fashioned  kuzo  de  hilar.  Don 
Carlos  requested  his  companion  to  wait  for  him  a  few 
moments  at  the  gate ;  and  entering  the  garden,  beckoned 
to  old  Mama  Panehita,  who  had  been  the  nurse  of  his  in- 
fancy. She  rose  and  came  towards  him,  at  first  slowly 
as  if  in  doubt;  but  when  she  clearly  distinguished  his 
features,  she  quickened  her  pace  and  caught  him  in  her 
aged  arms.  Doiia  Gertrudes  saw  the  action,  and 
knew  there  was  but  ono  human  being,  who  could  have 
60  transported  her  old  servant  beyond  the  bounds  of  her 
decorous  demeanour.  "  My  son  1"  she  cried  :  and  Car- 
los, springing  forward,  folded  his  mother  in  his  embrace. 

For  a  while,  the  hearts  of  both  were  too  full  for  con- 
versation ;  at  length  Dona  Gertrudes  exclaimed,  "  What 
could  tempt  you  to  venture  here,  my  dearest  Carlos  ? 
Fervently  as  I  have  prayed  to  behold  you  once  more, 
heaven  knows  I  would  not  have  wished  to  buy  even  that 
blessing  at  so  great  an  hazard  to  yourself.  Surely  you 
cannot  mean  to  remain  at  Caraocas  in  that  disguise  ?" 

"  No  longer,  my  dear  motlier,  than  until  this  evening," 
.answered  Sepulveda ;  "  when  you  must  accompany  me 
to  the  coast.  But  here  comes  one,  who  has  a  much 
better  head  to  contrive  the  means  of  our  escape,  than  I 
can  boast  of." 

Bolivar,  who  was  tired  of  waiting,  and  guessed  that 
the  recognition  must  have  been  already  effected,  now 
came  forward. 

"  Friend  Charles,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  never  choose  you 
for  a  masquerading  companion  at  Carnestolondas,  if  you 
desert  your  friends  after  this  fashion.  Excuse  me,  Dona 
Gertrudes,  but  your  son  totally  forgot  that  he  iiad  left  me 
standing  at  your  garden  gate.  If  I  had  remained  there 
until  he  recollected  me,  some  officious  neighbours  might 
have  taken  me  before  the  alcalde,  on  suspicion  of  a  de- 
sign on  your  fruit  trees.  But  come  we  must  retire  to 
our  posada,  and  prepare  for  our  departure.  It  would  in- 
evitably create  suspicion,  were  two  arrieros  to  be  seen  vi- 
siting at  ladies'  houses;  and  I  know  the  vigilance  of  the 
Spanish  police  too  well  to  wish  for  any  farther  acquaint- 
ance with  it.     Your  mother  goes  with  us  this  evening 

fear  I  am  too  old  for 


should  only  embarrass  you  botli,  and 
nger  your  detection.     Besides, 
can  I  leave  my  brother   Gabriano  ?     He  has  been 


very  possibly  endange 
can  I  leave  my  brothe) 
scribed  by  Montevcrde, 


how 


Bcrmea  by  Montevcrde,  m  consequence  of  having  been 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  Junta;  and  is  concealed  in  the 
hutof  oneof  his  friend  Miranda's  slaves,  near  the  Qninta 
of  Girasol.  Mama  Panehita  carries  him  provisions 
every  night ;  and  should  we  desert  him,"— 

"  My  dear  Doiia  Gertrudes  !"  interrupted  Bolivar,  "  I 
.im  too  stanch  a  patriot  to  leave  the  widow  of  a  worthy 
friend  whom  my  father  esteemed,  and  the  mother  of  a 
comrade,  in  tlic  power  of  the  Godos.    As  for  Don  Gabri- 


ano, it  shall  be  our  business  to  find  him  out,  and  per- 
suade him  to  accompany  us.  Who  knows  how  soon  I 
may  require  his  services  as  an  army  chaplain  ?  for  I  as- 
suredly mean  to  return  before  long,  and  to  expel  these 
invaders  from  Venezuela.  Sepulveda  and  I  can  easily 
procure  mules  for  the  whole  party,  and  attend  you  on  the 
road  with  less  danger  of  suspicion,  under  our  assumed 
character.  So  keep  up  your  spirits  until  the  evening,  and 
3t  surprised,  should  you  see  three  arrieros  at  your 
garden  gate  instead  of  two.  " 

Carlos  once  more  embraced  his  mother ;  and  having 
ceiving  from  lier  the  necessary  direction  for  finding 
s  uncle,  he  and  his  companion  took  the  road  to  Girasol. 
They  found,  witli  some  difficulty,  the  hut  that  was  the 
object  of  their  search,  half  way  up  the  ravine  that  over- 
looked the  Quinta.  It  was  so  completely  concealed  from 
view,  by  the  spreading  leaves  of  the  plantains  under 
-.vhich  it  was  built,  that  its  gray  thatched  roof  alone  was 
visible,  and  might  have  easily  been  mistaken,  at  a  short 
distance,  for  one  of  the  misshapen  granite  rocks  that 
lined  the  edges  of  the  mountain  stream.  The  mistress 
of  the  hut,  a  middle  aged  zamba,  was  making  cazada 
cakes  before  the  door,  surrounded  by  children  of  all  ages. 
She  glanced  a  jealous  eye  at  the  two  strangers  ;  and,  on 
their  enquiring  for  the  Sciior  Capellan  Gabriano,  doggedly 
denied  all  knowledge  of  such  a  person;  assuming,  at  the 
same  time,  that  stolid  expression  of  countenance,  so  pe- 
culiar to  her  countrywomen,  when  tliey  either  cannot  or 
do  not  choose  to  answer  a  question. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  they  made  themselves  known, 
than  her  features  brightened,  and  she  expressed  the 
greatest  satisfaction  at  seeing  any  friends  of  tlie  "  pobre 
Seiior  Clerico,"  who,  she  feared,  must  be  tired  to  death 
of  his  solitary  way  of  life.  One  of  her  little  daughters, 
by  her  orders,  immediately  led  the  way  up  the  ravine, 
to  show  them  his  place  of  concealment.  The  child 
bounded  lightly  from  rock  to  rock,  before  the  two  young 
men,  who  could  hardly  keep  pace  with  her  ;  and  pointing 
to  a  spreading  caoba,  whose  branches  reached  the  ground 
on  every  side,  exclaimed,  "  Alii  'sta  7ni  amo  DoriGubri- 

The  chaplain  was  seated  on  a  moss-grown  stone,  in  the 
sliade,  puffing  his  cigarillo,  and  whiling  away  the  time 
with  the  perusal  of  Ercilla's  Araucana.  His  friends 
could  hardly  have  recognised  him  through  his  dis- 
guise,  which  was  similar  to  that  worn  by  both  of  them, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  clerical  tonsure,  and  venerable 
white  locks ;  his  sombrero  being  thrown  aside  on  ac- 
count of  the  heat.  He  started  up,  on  seeing  two  stran- 
gers, but  was  reassured  by  hearing  his  nephew's  voice  ; 
and  shook  hands  with  them  both,  laughing  heartily  at 
their  uncouth  appearance,  and  evidently  unconscious  at 
the  moment  that  he  himself  looked  even  more  grotesque. 
Bolivar  lost  no  time  in  communicating  his  plan  for  their 
escape  to  Margarita;  and  mentioned  having  seen  Mi- 
randa already  in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  as  an  addi- 
tional  motive  for  counselling  a  temporary  retirement  from 
Venezuela.  Don  Gabriano  thoroughly  approved  of  his 
proposal,  and  informed  them  that  he  had  three  mules, 
one  of  them  a  baggage  macho,  tied  up  in  the  bush,  not 
far  from  the  cottage;  so  that  his  sister  and  himself  were 
provided  for. 

"  But  her  faithful  old  negress  must  not  be  left  behind," 
said  he  ;  "  and  she  will  hardly  be  able  to  walk  so  far. 
How  shall  we  contrive  to  convey  her  ?" 

Sepulveda  immediately  expressed  his  readiness  to  carry 
Mama  Panehita  behind  him  ;  and  they  parted,  having 
agreed  to  rendezvous  in  the  Alameda  at  night-fall.  When 
Bolivar  and  his  companion  reached  their  posada,  the 
landlord  received  them  with  energetic  encomiums  on  a 
famous  oUa  podrida,  which  had  been  prepared  since  morn- 
ing Ibr  his  guests'  dinner.  The  sable  Hebe  of  the  inn 
placed  before  them  a  smoking  mess  of  that  savoury  com- 
pound ;  and  the  young  men,  whose  appetites  were  sharp, 
encd  by  their  long  walk,  played  their  parts  so  like  genu- 
ine muleteers,  that  all  suspicions  of  their  real  quality, 
had  any  such  arisen,  would  doubtless  have  been  dispelled. 
After  dinner,  Bolivar  purchased  from  the  host  two  Cer- 
riuo  saddles,  and  a  sillon,  under  pretence  of  executing  a 
commission  for  his  friends  in  the  country ;  and  placing 
them  on  their  heads,  muleteer  fashion,  the  two  friends 
returned  to  the  Quebrada  del  Tucuqueri. 

By  the  time  they  had  saddled  their  horses,  which  had 
apparently  fed  undisturbed  since  morning,  it  was  full 
time  to  repair  to  the  appointed  place  of  meeting.  Bolivar 
held  the  horses,  under  the  poplar  trees  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  Alameda,  which  was  as  yet  but  little  frequented 
as  a  promenade,  since  the  return  of  the  Spaniards  to  Ca- 
racoas.  Sepulveda  walked  to  his  mother's  garden,  where 
he  found  his  uncle  Gabriano,  and  the  negro  who  owned 
the  cottage  at  Girasol,  busied  loading  the  baggage  mule. 


with  Doiia  Gertrudes'  trunks  and  almofrez.  The  whole 
party  mounted  in  silence  ;  Mama  Panehita  finding  some 
comfort,  amidst  her  tcrrorsof  emigration,  in  the  unlocked 
for  honour  of  riding  behind  her  young  master.  Being 
joined  by  Bolivar,  who  undertook  to  lead  the  macho, 
they  reached  the  open  country  without  the  slightest  in- 
terruption. 

By  riding  fast  during  the  whole  night,  without  resting 
or  deviating  from  the  road,  they  reached  the  wood,  bor- 
dering the  creek  of  Los  Bagrcs,  just  before  sunrise. 
Lodcwyk  Sluiker,  who  was  seated  in  his  boat  waiting 
for  them,  had  alieady  given  up  all  expectation  of  seeing 
them  that  morning  ;  and  was  preparing  to  return  on 
board.  Shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  and  looking  pecu- 
liarly arch  and  cunning,  he  bustled  about  to  get  his  pas- 
sengers and  their  luggage  into  the  boat ;  familiarly  calling 
on  Don  Gabriano  to  lend  him  a  hand,  as  he  never  sus- 
pected him  to  be  any  other  than  a  Cerrano  peon.  The 
chaplain's  sombrero  having  accidentally  fallen  ofF,  as  he 
stepped  into  the  boat,  his  tonsure  caught  the  schipper's 
eye;  and  drew  from  him  the  muttered  exclamation  of 
"  Slapperlml  '.  here  is  een  priester  in  't  mommerey !" 

Sluiker  was  now  completely  mystified.  He  uttered 
not  another  syllable,  but  steered  the  boat  in  silence ;  staring 
alternately  at  Mama  Panehita  and  the  chaplain,  until  they 
reached  the  Tiburon.  When  they  had  sufficiently  enjoy- 
ed his  perplexity,  Sepulveda  took  him  aside,  and  explained 
to  him  who  the  new  passengers  were,  whose  appearance 
had  so  much  puzzled  him.  Bolivar  then  directed  him  to 
make  sail ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  schooner  was  on  her 
way  for  Pampatar  in  the  island  of  Margarita. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE   CRUISE. — THE    CIIASE. THE   CAPTtTRE. 

On  anchoring  in  the  rocky  harbour  of  Pampatar,  the 
Tiburon  was  surrounded  by  innumerable  canoes  and  pira- 
guas, bringing  oft"  patriots,  who  were  eager  to  enquire 
the  news  she  was  supposed  to  have  brought  from  the 
Main.  They  had  as  yet  only  heard  an  imperfect  report 
of  the  royalists  having  entered  Caraccas,  by  a  small  vessel 
which  had  left  La  Guayra  on  the  Spaniards  taking  pos- 
session of  it,  and  had  touched  at  Margarita,for  provisions, 
on  her  way  to  Trinidad.  The  governor  of  the  island, 
Don  Jose  Arizmendi,  on  hearing  that  Colonel  Bolivar  had 
arrived,  sent  his  barge  to  invite  him  and  his  parly  to  the 
Government-house,  where  they  were  hospitably  received; 
and  Doiia  Gertrudes  was  put  in  possession  of  a  suite  of 
apartments,  commanding  a  view  of  the  Boca  del  Sirpiente 
and  the  opposite  coast  o?  Cumana.  ' 

Shortly  after  their  arrival,  it  was  determined,  in  a  con- 
sultation held  by  the  two  chiefs,  that  the  'I'iburon  should 
be  immediately  fitted  out,  for  the  purpose  of  cruising 
against  the  Spanish  flag  among  the  West  Indian  islands; 
and  that  Bolivar,  with  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  from  the 
government  chest,  should  be  landed  at  Santo  "Domingo, 
to  purchase  arms  and  accoutrements,  and,  if  possible,  to 
enlist  volunteers,  by  means  of  whom  a  fresh  army  might 
be  formed  to  ^renew  the  struggle  for  independence.  To 
give  some  semblance  of  authority  to  their  proceedings, 
Arizmendi  and  Bolivar  formed  themselves  into  a  Junta 
Provisional,  into  which  they  admitted  Colonel  Santiago 
Marino;  and  a  seal  was  engraved,  in  close  imitation  of 
that  employed  by  the  late  Venezuelan  Government. 
Troops  were  raised,  with  the  greatest  facility,  for  the  de- 
fence  of  the  island,  among  the  hardy  inhabitants,  half 
smugglers,  half  fishermen,  who,  to  a  reckless  daring  and 
love  of  adventure,  added  a  thorough  hatred  and  contempt 
for  the  Spanish  government,  by  which  their  contraband 
trade  had  been  often  severely  noticed.  The  dismantled 
fortifications  were  also  repaired  and  manned,  in  confident 
hopes  that  the  patriot  troops,  which  were  now  scattered 
over  the  face  of  Venezuela,  would  speedily  rally  round 
the  "  tri-coloured  flag,"  as  soon  as  they  should  learn  that 
it  was  again  displayed. 

Powder  and  shot  were  embarked  for  the  Tiburon's 
guns  ;  and  a  sufficient  number  of  seamen  were  soon  ship- 
ped, not  only  for  her  complement,  but  also  to  man  the 
prizes  she  was  expected  to  make.  A  party  of  newly 
raised  troops  having  been  sent  on  board  as  marines,  Se- 
pulveda requested  and  obtained  command  of  them.  Don 
Gabriano,  too,  resolved  to  accompany  the  expedition  as 
chaplain  ;  for  he  already  began  to  foresee,  from  the  ex- 
perience of  a  tevi  days'  residence  at  the  Government- 
house,  that  any  longer  stay  on  the  island,  with  no  other 
society  than  that  of  a  few  illiterate  officers,  could  not 
fail  to  be  very  irksome.  A  cabin  was  accordingly  fitted 
up,  with  every  attention  to  his  comiSrt,  next  to  that  of 
his  nephew;  and,  having  taken  an  aft'cctionato  leave  of 
his  sister,  whom  he  recommended  to  the  care  of  the 
governor's  lady,  he  embarked,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
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Margaritafios  on  board.  Lodewyk  Sluikcr,  who  liad  o 
tained  a  regular  commission,  as  captain,  from  the  Jun 
Provisional,  and  had  received  on  board  several  officers  i 
act  under  his  orders,  speedily  recovered  his  usual  goc 
humour,  which  had  been  rather  ruffled  by  the  unlucli 
shot  that  sunk  his  drogucr.  He  looked  forward,  with  tl 
greatest  glee,  to  the  prospect  of  a  cruise  ;  boasting  of  h 
accurate  knowledge  of  every  creek  and  corner  amon 
the  islands  ;  and  confidently  predicting  success,  from  tli 
novel  circumstance  of  having  a  "kaptUaan"  on  board. 

Every  thing  being  ready  for  sea,  and  the  last  raft  of 
casks  received  from  the  watering  place,  the  anchor  was 
soon  run  up  to  the  bows ;  and  the  Tiburon  stood  out  of 
the  harbour,  firing  and  receiving  a  farewell  salute. 

Tlie  trade-wind  being  completely  in  their  favour,  they 
made  Santo  Domingo  in  three  days  from  their  moorings 
at  Pampatar,  and  landed  Bolivar  near  San  Luis.  Sluiker's 
experience,  as  pilot,  now  proved  of  essential  service.  He 
carried  the  schooner  in  safety  through  the  intricate  clian- 
nel  to  the  northward  of  Cuba ;  and  having  passed  the 
Anguilla  shoal,  commenced  cruising  otf  tlie  point  of  Ma- 
tanzas,  in  hopes  of  intercepting  some  homeward-bound 
Spanish  merchant-man  from  the  Havana. 

It  will  readily  be  bcheved,  that  Sepulveda  had  not  been 
so  long  on  terms  of  daily  intercourse  with  his 
without  finding  au  opportunity  to  make  enquiries  respect- 
ing his  former  passengers  in  the  droguer.  Lodewyk 
began  to  entertain  great  kindness  for  his  young  mari 
officer,  whose  assistance  he  found  exceedingly  useful 
drilling  his  sailors  in  general  to  the  management  of  the 
guns,  and  the  boarders,  in  particular,  to  the  use  of  thi 
cutlass  and  pistol.  He  was  therefore  highly  pleased  t. 
find  that  Sepulveda  was  acquainted  with  Maria  del  Rosario 
and,  as  Don  Carlos  could  not  dissemble  the  deep  interes 
he  felt  for  her  welfare,  Sluiker,  who  did  not  want  (or  pene 
tration,  and  whose  rugged  exterior  concealed  a  kind  heart, 
soon  comprehended  how  the  case  stood.  Sepulveda  now 
left  the  cabin  regularly  every  evening,  much  to  tlie  sur- 
prise and  chagrin  of  his  uncle,  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
companying the  schipper  during  the  first  watch.  While 
Don  Gabriano  was  wondering  at  his  bad  taste  in  select- 
ing such  a  companion,  his  nephew  was  listening  with  in- 
terested attention  to  the  schipper's  repeated  details  of  the 
droguer's  trijito  Saint  Thomas's,  and  of  her  being  inter- 
cepted and  plundered  by  pirates. 

After  a  fortnight's  cruise,  during  which  the  recruits 
became  tolerably  expert  at  the  guns  and  small  arms,  the 
Tiburon  was  running  along  the  land,  one  evening,  be- 
tween Las  Matanzas  and  the  Havana,  when  the  gabiero, 
on  the  look  out  at  the  mast  head,  proclaimed  the  welcome 
intelligence  of  a  sail  in  sight,  standing  out  of  the  harbour. 
The  eyes  of  all  on  board  were  eagerly  turned  in  the 
direction  pointed  out  by  the  man  aloft;  and  Sluiker, 
seizing  a  spy-glass,  ran  nimbly  up  the  fore-rigging  to  ob- 
tain a  better  view  of  the  stranger.  The  sun  was  just 
sinking  abreast  of  the  More  rock ,  and  some  few  of  the 
sailors,  whose  eyes  were  strong,  could  just  catch  an  in- 
distinct glimpse  of  a  vessel,  directly  in  tlie  broad  glare  of 
Bun-set.  When  the  dazzling  orb  had  disappeared  below 
the  horizon,  a  three-masted  vessel  was  plainly  made  out, 
crossing  the  Tiburon's  course,  and  standing  to  the  north- 
ward for  the  Bahama  passage. 

"  Huo-see .'"  exclaimed  Lodewyk  in  an  extasy  ;  "  she 
carries  sky-sails  over  royals ;  and  is  certainly  ecn  groot 
hoopvanrdar  bound  to  Cadiz."  He  then  came  down  on 
deck,  and  bestirred  himself  with  unusual  alacrity,  to  get 
the  square  fore-sall  set.  This  increased  the  schooner's 
walk  so  much,  that  when  he  had  seen  the  ropes  coiled 
down,  and  every  man  at  his  station,  Lodewyk  beckoned 
Sepulveda,  and  pointing  to  the  foam,  as  it  danced  rapidly 
past  over  the  deep  blue  waves,  remarked  that  the  schooner 
was  doing  her  duty,  and  that  he  should  shortly  call  on  the 
marines  to  do  theirs.  The  guns  had  already  been  loaded, 
and  the  gunner's  crew  was  busy  taking  out  the  tompions 
and  priming;  while,  under  Sepulveda's  directions,  the 
small-arm  men  were  mustered  on  the  quarter-deck  to  pre- 
pare their  muskets.  When  every  thing  was  in  readiness, 
the  word  was  passed  fore  and  aft,  for  all  hands  to  lie 
down  at  their  quarters  ;  and  a  dead  silence  prevailed,  in- 
terrupted occasionally  by  Sluiker's  hoarse  voice,  as  he 
issued  brief  directions  to  the  helmsmen. 

Don  Gabriano,  meanwhile,  who  was  totally  unused  to 
scenes  which  appeared  to  threaten  so  much  personal 
danger  as  the  present,  sat  on  the  companion;  casting  wist- 
ful looks  from  time  to  time  at  Lodewyk  and  Sepulveda, 
as  they  paced  silently  up  and  down  the  weather  side  of 
the  deck.  At  length,  overcome  by  his  apprehensions, 
which  became  every  moment  more  importunate,  he  called, 
his  nephew,  and  asked  him  in  a  scarcely  audible  whisper, 
where  the  chaplain  was  usually  stationed  during  an  en- 
gagement : — "  Because,"  said  he,  "  if  my  presence  is  not 


particularly  required  on  deck,  I  beli( 
[  can  be  i 


shall  be  1 


fess  undisturbed  the  i 

bo  mortally  wounded  in  the  approaching 

Sepulveda  tranquillised  him  by  the  assurance  tliat,  far 
from  being  wanted  on  deck,   he  would  only  be  ii 
sailors'  way ;  and  requested  him  to  retire  below  as 
as  he  thought  proper.     There  was  no  necessity  fc 
peating  this  welcome  intimation.     Immediately  on  r( 

g  it,  the  worthy  chaplain  embraced  his   nephew  affec 
tionately,  entreating  him  to  take  care  of  himself,  and 
no  needless  risks  ;   and  then  disappeared  down  i 
panion  ladder,  with  a   celerity  that  bore  witness 
the  reality  of  his  alarm. 

The  brief  twilight  of  the  tropics  had  long  since  faded 
way  ;  but  the  moon  shone  with  such  brilliancy  of  spk 
lour,  that  the  white  sails  of  the  chase  were  distinctly 
isible,  broad  on  the  bow.  Sluiker  anxiously  reconnoitred 
er,  from  time  to  time,  through  a  night-glass;  and  o 
den  expressed  to  Sepulveda  his  apprehension,  that  sli 


would  reach  the  Gulf-stream,  while  the  Tibi 

;ho  counter  current  of  tlie  shoals.  At  last,  however, 
announced  that  she  had  taken  in  her  Jli/ing-kiles,  and 
pped  to  her  top-gallant  sails  ;  as  the  cautious  Spaniards 
generally  do  soon  after  dark.  The  schooner  then  rapidly 
gained  on  her,  and  her  painted  ports  could  occasionally 
be  seen,  as  she  rose  on  a  swell,  and  exposed  her  glisten- 
ing broadside  to  the  rays  of  the  moon.  A  few  minutes 
mere,  and  the  Tiburon  was  within  a  cable's  length  of  her 
quarter  :  so  still,  meanwhile,  was  every  thing  around, 
that  the  dash  of  the  waves  against  her  broad  bows  was 
distinctly  heard. 

Sluiker  now  ordered  the  square-sail  to  be  taken  in ;  the 
fore  and  main-sails  to  be  brailcd  up  ;  and  the  gunner's 
crew  to  cast  loose  and  point  the  long  gun,  which  was 
mounted  on  a  circle  a-midships.  Although  the  sailors 
executed  these  manmuvres  with  all  possible  stillness,  and 
even  held  their  breath  in  the  intense  earnestness  of  expec- 
tation, some  slight  noise  was  unavoidably  made,  which 
caught  the  attention  of  the  watch  on  board  the  Spanish 
vessel.  A  voice  immediately  hailed  through  a  speakinir 
trumpet,— "  i/o .'  la  go-le-ta  :~Que  hu-gne?" 

er  returned  no  answer,  but  looked  along  the  gun 

V  the  match  which  he  had  taken  in  hand.     Tlier( 

was  evidently  some  bustle  and  confusion  on  board  th( 

ge  ship.     Several  voices  spoke  at  once,  as  if  givini 

■sj    and   Lodewyk   heard  cartridges    called  lor   ii 

"  Keep  her  away,  een  half  point !"  said  he  to  the  helms 
nan;  "  Ik  zail  cut  her  tiller-ropes  daadelyk:' 

The  captain  of  the  merchant-man  hailed  once  more 
md  threatened  to  fire  into  the  schooner,  if  she  did  nol 
mmediately  answer.  "  Viva  Venezuela  !"  exclaimed  Sc 
lulveda;  and  "  Viva  la  Patria!"  shouted  his  men ;  spring, 
ng  up  simultaneously,  and  standing  to  their  guns.  Sluikei 
at  the  same  moment  applied  his  match  to  the  touch-hole 
if  the  long  gun,  just  as  it  pointed  towards  the  sliio's 
udder;  and,  while  the  report  still  tliundered 
vide  waters,  the  chase  was  seen  to  shoot  up 
vind.  Chance  had  so  far  favoured^the  schipper,  that  he 
etually  qut  away  her  wheel-ropes,  as  he  had  previously 
hreateued  between  jest  and  earnest. 

"  Hurrali !"    cried  Sluiker ;  "  give  her  't  weatherguns, 
kinders,  zo  soon  as  you  zal  zie  her  stern  turned  towards 
tu.     Luff,  maat !  and  follow  her  ;   or  we  zal  get  on  her 
am  directly." 

The  six  carronades,  composing  the  Tiburon's  broad- 

le,  were  fired  just  a,-,  the  ship's  sails  began  to  shiver  in 

e  wind.     The  guns  were  pointed  too  high  to  hull  her, 

it  some  of  her    running  gear  was  evidently  cut ;  for 

Lodewyk,  who  watched  her  manoeuvres  with  a  practised 

an's  eye,  saw  that  her  crew  were  attempting  to  box 

ff,   but  that  they  could  not  succeed  in  bracing  the 

s   round.      She   then    began    to   gather  stern-way. 

Sluiker  was  prepared  for  it,  and  handled  the  schooner  so 

cleverly,  that  the  ship  made  a  stern-board  to  leeward  of 

receiving  on  her  way,  a  charge  of  round  and  grape 

from  the  long  gun,  and  the  whole  of  the  larboard  broad- 

ide. 

Not  a  shot  was  fired  all  this  time  from  the  Spanish 

ship;  and  it  was  evident,  from  the  confusion    that  pre- 

iled  on  board  her,  that  she  was  not  prepared  for  fight- 

g,  and  had  not  calculated  on  the  probability  of  meeting 

1  enemy  in  this  part  of  the  West  Indies.     After  some 

isitation  and  clamour,  and  just  as  Lodewyk  was  again 

lining  his  long  gun  on  her,  lanterns  were  shown  in  her 

gang-way ;  and  the  Spanish  captain  hailed  to  say  he  had 

lurrendered. 

Sluiker  now  laid  the  schooner   close  abreast  of  her  ; 
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1  he  prize  proved  to  be  the  Avistruz,  bound  to  Cadiz 
vith  tobacco  and  other  produce  of  the  Havana.  She  had 
ilso  on  board  what  was  far  more  germain  to  the  matter 
n  the  eyes  of  her  captors ;— a  very  considerable  sum  in' 
lollars  and  bullion,  consigned  to  difterent  Spanish  mer- 
;hants.  The  importance  of  the  capture  astonished  Sluiker, 
ind  converted  his  usual  thoughtless  gaiet^'  into  a  serious 
teadiness  of  demeanour.  As  soon  as  he  had  secured 
he  ship's  papers,  and  ascertained  beyond  doubt  that  she 
vas  a  lawful  prize,  he  confined  half  the  prisoners  under 
hatches ;  and  employed  the  remainder,  together  with  his 
own  men,  to  get  the  ship's  pinnace  off  the  booms,  and 
;h  her  over  the  side.  He  then  commenced  loading 
the  boats  with  cases  of  treasure,  and  transferring  it  to 
schooner,  accompanj'ing  every  trip  in  person ;  so 
that,  before  moining,  nothing  but  bales  of  merchandise 
d  provisions  remained  on  board  tlie  Avistruz. 
It  was  fortunate  for  the  captors,  that  he  made  such  ex- 
pedition. As  soon  as  day  broke,  and  the  sea-fog  dispers. 
fficicntly  for  surrounding  objects  to  be  distinguished, 
Lodewyk  found,  to  his  great  consternation,  that  the 
Gulf-stream  had  set  both  vessels  so  far  to  the  northward, 
it  the  Bahama  bank  was  in  sight  under  their  lee,  and 
o\y  uninhabited  island,  covered  with  mangroves,  was 
thin  a  cable's  length  of  the  prize.  Every  possible  e.x- 
ion  was  made  to  save  the  ship,  by  making  sail  and 
ving ;  but  all  was  in  vain,  for  the  morning  breeze  was 
light,  that  she  took  the  ground  and  bilged,  shortly  after 
:  danger  was  discovered.  The  Tiburon,  drawing  less 
ter  by  half,  had  not  drifted  so  far  with  the  current ; 
d,  as  she  could  make  use  of  the  sweeps,  with  which 
;  was  provided,  in   case  of  necossilv,  she  ran  no  risk 


she  could  stow. 

Lodewyk  then  sent  back  the  Spanish  prisonei 
he  had  taken  out  of  the  prize ;  and  advised  the 
at  parting  to  send  his  boat  for  assistance  to.  the 
Bahama,  which  was  within  sight,  assuring  him  that  he 
would  be  in  perfect  safety,  if  he  chose  to  remain  by  the 
ship,  until  pilot-boats  came  out,  and  assisted  to  save  the 
remainder  of  the  cargo.  Having  seen  the  crew  of  the 
Avistruz  safely  landed  on  the  islet,— which,  like  the  rest 
of  that  group,  abounded  with  turtle, — and  havmg  suppli- 
ed  him  with  fuel,  fresh  water,  and  provisions,  the  Tiburon 
made  sail  for  Saint  Thomas's,  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
tlie  prize  goods  she  had  on  board;  Sluiker  designing  to 
iceed  from  thence  to  the  island  of  Margarita,  after 
tering,  and  refreshing  the  ship's  company. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

AN   AGED   SUITOR EXPI.ANATIO.N-^nESOI.UTIOK. 

3sario,  meanwhile,  was   far  from  being 
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ngs  were  speedily  verified ;  for  the  influ- 
lity  gradually  became  victorious  over  even 
Don  Anselmo's  insensibility.  Instead  of  confining  him- 
ilf  to  the  stately  politeness  with  which  he  used  at  first 
address  his  young  guest,  and  hand  her  to  and  from 
;r  scat  at  table,  he  began  to  pay  her  closer  attentions, 
ich  as  could  not  be,  and  were  not  mistaken  by  any 
le,  except  herself,  their  unconscious  object.  The  con- 
iquence  was,  that  Seiiora  Jacinta's  malevolence  daily 
creased.  Although  she  dared  not  openly  resent  the 
jury  which  she  believed  herself  about  to  sustain,  in 
sing  subjected  to  the  caprices  of  a  young  mistress,  she 
intrived  fully  to  indemnify  herself  for  this  compulsory 
forbearance,  by  sullen  looks,  and  indistinct  ejaculations, 
nade  it  her  prayer  (rather  needlessly  per- 
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haps)  to  be  delivered  from  forwardness  and  coquetry,  such  Bpceclili 
-  -  ......   ''—'to  her, 


After  a  few 
ignorant  of  tl 
Baric  gav 


>  appeasi 


,-tempe 


Ithough  perfectly 
Maria  del  Ro- 
applJed  herself 


up  the  task  in   despi 

ly  than  ever  to  herneedle-work.  ihis  innn. 
cent  employment,  unluckily  for  her,  confirmed  all  tije 
dueiia's  suspicions.  As  her  imagination  was  perpelu- 
ailly  occupied  with  the  idea  of  the  approaching  nuptials, 
which  she  considered  ccrlain,  she  firmly  persuaded  her- 
self, that  the  novice  was  embroidering  her  wedding 
dre.=is  ;  and  resolved  never  to  forgive  that  which  she 
could  not  but  consider  as  a  nianiif!st  triumph  over  her. 
Mama  Chepita's  visits,  which  were  regularly  paid 
«very  Sunday  and  holiday,  formed  Maria  del  Rosario'-i 
chief  amusement.  Attended  by  the  kind  hearted  ne- 
grcss,  she  used  then  to  stroll  about  the  woods  which 
surrounded  the  plantation ;  or  at  times,  sealed  under  a 
spreading  caoba  tree  near  the  rivulet,  she  would  hearken 
with  delight  to  the  banjies  and  vihuelas  on  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  huts,  whore  the  slaves  were  enjoying  their 
evening  dance.  The  little  Frenchman  too,  Mons.  Ro- 
dolfe,  was  always  at  her  service  for  a  walk,  when  on  a 
.yisit  at  the  house.  He  was  no  less  delighted  with  the 
aiovice's  naivete,  and  eagerness  for  information,  than 
she  was  instructed  and  amused  by  his^  lively  conversa- 
tion, and  entertaining  descriptions  of  France  in  general. 
and  Paris  in  particular,  as  he  remombeied  it  in  the 
■happy  times  previous  to  the  revolution. 

She  all  at  once  became  sensible  of  a  change  in  his 
behaviour  towards  her,  that  surprised  and  afflicted  her, 
as  she  concluded  that  she  must  have  inadvertently  given 
him  some  cause  for  displeasure.  She  observed,  that  he 
now  no  longer  offered  himself  to  attend  her,  with  all  the 
prompt  gallantry  nf  la  vieille  cour  ;  nor  e.terted  himself 
as  usual,  to  entertain  her  during  their  promenades.  Ot 
the  contrary,  he  now  left  it  to  her  to  propose  an  cvcur- 
sion,  and  sometimes  framed  an  excuse  for  declining  it 
or,  when  unavoidable,  accepted  it  with  evidenthesilatior 
and  embarrassment.  While  walking  out  with  her,  he 
was  unusually  silent,  and  constrainec 
and  when  they  were  joined  by  Don  Anselmo,  which 
frequently  happened  of  late,  Mons.  Rodoife  anxiously 
took  the  Hrst  opportunity  of  resigning  her  hand,  and 
pleaded  some  engagement,  or  business,  as  an  apology 
for  retiring.  On  these  occasions,  when  she  was  left 
alone  with  Don  Anselmo,  the  high-flown  compliments 
with  which  he  used  to  address  her,  were  a  great  source 
of  amusement  to  the  unsuspecting  novice.  She  had  not 
the  mpst  distant  conception  that  a  man  of  his  advanced 
age  could'onlerlain  a  serious  idea  of  captivating  her 
affection;  ani4  firmly  heljcvcd  that  the  flattering  ha- 
rangues, which  prutjeeded  so  awkwardly 
were  merely  designed  in  imitation  of  Moi 
former  method  of  entertaining  her. 

After  tasking  her  memory  in  4  fruitless 
recollect  any  thing  she  had  either  saici  or 
might  have  given  rise  to  her   French 
coolness  towards  her,  she  determined  te 


gony,  thai 

that  Don  Anselmo 

■  as  a  suitor,  and  be 

He  accounted  for  no 

her  of  this  joyful  event,  (as 


Rodolfe'i 


self,  at  the  first  oppc 


ess  attempt  tn 
or  done,  that 
artejo's  present 
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:  that  £ 


,ty. 


She  put  her  resolution  in 
Having  proposed  a  walk 

the  garden,  to  which  lie  agreed  after  some  hosila- 
tipn,  she  mentioned,  without  farther  preface,  the  plea- 
.guro  she  had  always  taken  in  his  conversation,  and  her 
fears  that  she  had  by  some  means  unintentionally  of- 
fended him, 

Mons.  Rodoife  had  never  felt  more  embarrassed,  than 
by  the  novice's  simplicity  of  manner,  in  thus  seeking 
an  explanation.  He  stammered  some  incoherent  and 
disqualifying  sentences,  about  the  unmerited  honour 
conferred  on  him,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  his  being 
in  any  way  offended;  and  concluded  by  hinting,  as 
delicately  as  he  could,  something  aboutSpanish  jealousy. 
She  had,  even  now,  no  idea  that  he  alluded  to  Don  An- 
.selmo ;  but  supposing  him  to  mean,  that  her  father 
might  be  displeased  at  the  frequency  of  their  walks,  she 
jiierply  replied,  that  there  was  not  the  least  cause  for 
J)is  apprehension. 

On  meeting  her  father  soon  after,  she  related  the 
IFrenchuian's  scruples,  as  an  amusing  instance  of  punc- 
Xilio,  in  a  man  who  had  been  always  on  tej-ms  of  fami- 
Jiarity  with  Ihera,  since  they  first  niet  at  Las  Caobns 
She  was  thunderstruck  at  hearing  him  answer,  that 
Mons.  Rodoife  acted  with  becoming  prudence  and  cir 
cumspection  towards  the  intended  bride  of  his  friend 
Don  Behran  also  advised  her  to  be  more  reserved  in  fu 
lure;  as  .any  indiscretion  on  her  part  might  disfplcasc 
Don  Anselmo,  wh(?  had  all  the  sensitiveness  of  a 
tilinn  Hidalgo.  Tiio  truth  suddenly  flashed  on 
mind ;  and  slio  stood,  as  if  doubtful   whether  her 


Dndescended  lo  explain 

;omo  time  since  offered 

;ccptcd   by  him   in  her 

ng  previously  apprised 

msidered  it,)  by  saying 

nd  had  been  made  up  on  the  subject  from 

he  thought  it  supetfljous  lo  mention  it, 

g  to  give  Don  Anselmo  all  the  advantage 

he  might  be  expected  to  reap,  from  being  the  first  to 

mmunicate  so  pleasing  a  proposal. 

When  Maria  del  Rosario  recovered  herself  sufficiently 

articulate,  she  threw  herself  into  her  father's  arms, 

d  implored  him,  by  her  mother's  memory,  not  lo  sa- 

ifice  her  to  a  man  so  utterly  unsuited  to  her  in  age 

d  manners.     She  assured  him  of  her  willingness  to 

vote  herself  to  his  service  ;  and  entreated,  if  she  had 

become  a  burlhen  to  him,  and  he  was  determined  to  get 

rid  of  her,  that  he  would  at  least  permit  her  to  retire  lo 

a  convent,  in  the  seclusion  of  which  she  would  never 

cease  to  pray  for  his  happiness,  and  that  of  her  brother. 

Don  Beltran  interrupted  her,  by  enquiring  whether  she 

had  forgot  that  she  no   longer   possessed  Ihe  dowry  m 

cessary  for  a  nun.     He  assured  her,  that  she  was  but  too 

happy,  as  a  portionless  girl,  to  have  met  with  so  advai 

tageous  an  offer  ;  and  commanded  her,  on  pain  of  h 

heavy  displeasure,  to  receive  Den  Anselmo  as  an  w 

copied  suitor. 

It  was  in  vain  that  she  reiterated  her  entreaties,  and 
declared  that  their  host  was  not  only  indifferent,  butah 
solutcly  odious  to  her.     Her  father  laughed  at  her  re 
monstrances,  as  mere  childish  whims  ;  and  asked,  will; 
some  scorn,  what  notions  of  preference  Ihe  novice  of  a 
convent  could   possibly  have,  that  should   prevent  hei 
from  accepting  the  hand  of  any  suitor,  not  actually  de- 
formed, whom  a  parent  thought  proper  to  select  as  hei 
husband.     Then    suddenly   recollecting  the   offer  Don 
Carlos  Sepulveda  had  formerly  made,  and  forgetful  thai 
his  daughter  had  not  been  made  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstance, he  upbraided  her  with  cherishing  an  affeetior 
■  a  lover  whom  he  had  rejected  ;  reading  her,  at  the 
me  time,  a  severe  lecture  on  the  guilt  of  disobedience, 
d  the  folly  of  love  matches.     In  this,  however,  he  un- 
visedly  touched  on  a  dangerous  theme,  and  one  of  all 
others  the  most  calculated  to  disconcert  his  plans  foi 
the  projected  alliance. 

Maiia  del  Rosario  had  long  felt  esteem  and  admiration 
for  the  son  of  her  oldest  and  dearest  friend,  Dofia  & 
trudes.evenwhilcshe  believed  him  to  regard  horwith  pi 
feet  indilVcrence.  But  now  that  her  father  had  disclosed 
the  secret  ofSepulveda'saltachmenl,  her  eyes  were  open 
to  a  thousand  instances,  in  which  he  had  all  but  betrayed 
his  love;  and  she  learned  how  to  account  for  his  appa- 
rent coldness,  which  previously  appeared  to  her  as  un- 
kindness.  So  delightful  was  the  discovery,  that  she 
almost  pardoned,  lor  its  sake,  the  hateful  discussion 
from  which  it  had  arisen.  Slie  no  longer  conceived  her- 
self called  on,  by  maiden  pride,  to  banish  every  thought 
connected  with  Carlos  and  her  native  land.  She  had 
heard  that  she  was  beloved,  and  by  him,  whom,  could 
she  have  chosen,  she  would  have  selected  from  the  whole 


had  deceived  lior,  gazing-  on  hpr  father  with  a  look  pf  first  felt 
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fleet  to  air, 

rash-embraced  despair, 
^reen-eyed  jealousy," 
with    the  consciousness  of 


world. 

This  would  have  been  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  insure 
her  rejection  of  all  other  offer.s,  however  splendid,  and 
all  other  sqitprs,  however  fascinating.  But,  it  she  pre- 
viously looked  on  Don  Anselmo  with  dislike,  she  now 
regarded  him  with  abhorrence;  and  internally  resolved 
that  nothing,  short  of  actual  force,  should  compel  her 
to  receive  him  for  a  husband.  As  surprise  and  agitation 
prevented  her  from  answering  her  father,  he  interpreted 
her  silence  into  submission  to  his  will.  He  therefore 
took  leave  of  her,  repealing  his  injunctions  that  she 
should  treat  her  wealthy  suitor  with  affability  and  grati- 
tude. 

No  sooner  had  he  left  her,  than  she  retired  to  the 
solitude  of  her  own  chamber;  and  abandoned  herself  to 
melancholy  reflections  on  the  distance  that  separated 
her  from  Dona  Gertrudes,  the  friend  of  her  youth,  lo 
whom  alone  she  full  that  she  could  now  look  for  advice 
and  cousnlation.  While  she  pondered  on  the  world  of 
waters  that  lay  between  her  and  her  native  land,  a 
thought  suddenly  struck  her,  that  if  Lodewyk  Sluiker 
were  again  to  visit  the  island,  he  might  be  prevailed  on 
lo  assist  her  to  escape  over  to  the  Main.  She  felt  con- 
vinced that  she  might  safely  confide  in  him;  and  con. 
lemned  as  I  rifling,  with  trueyoulliful  ardour,  all  obstacles 
which  would  iiiivo  appeared  to  her  insuperable  but  one 
short  hour  before.  She  was,  in  truth,  completely 
changed  frmii  the  timid  inexperienced  novice,  lo  the  no 
gentle,  but   delermincd,  Venezuelan   maiden,  who 


len  once    ihe  heart  thr 

jtoal  love. 

Her  resolution  thus  taken,  she  retired  to  rest,  in 
pleasing  antici|intion  of  Mama  Chepita's  weekly  visit, 
which  she  expected  lo  receive  the  following  day.  Never 
had  time  appeared  to  her  to  move  so  slowly,  as  during 
the  hours  intervening  before  her  hostess's  usual  time  of 
arrival.  But,  previous  to  the  wished-for  meeting,  a 
mortification  awaited  her,  which  had  probably  been  ac- 
celerated by  some  explanation  between  her  father  and 
Don  Anselmo.  Her  ancient  suitor,  having  requested 
and  obtained  an  interview,  proceeded  lo  declare  his 
passion  in  a  studied  speech,  lo  which  she  listened  with 
distracted  attention.  Nevertheless,  as  he  prided  himself 
on  his  eloquence,  so  he  entertained  not  the  slightest 
doubt  of  his  success  ;  and  attributing  to  bashfulness  and 
joyful  surprise,  the  silence  caused  by  contempt,  and  by 
comparisons  which  were  any  thing  hut  advantageous  to 
him,  he  kissed  her  hand,  as  customary  in  similar  cases, 
and  strutted  away  on  exceeding  good  terms  with  him- 
self. 

In  the  aflernoon.  Mama  Chepita  appeared  with  her 
customary  oft'ering  of  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  from  the 
negroes'  market  in  the  port ;  and  Maria  del  Rosario,  in- 
timating that  she  had  much  to  say  to  her  in  private,  im- 
mediately proposed  a  walk,  and  led  the  way  to  their  usual 
cool  retreat  beneath  the  great  Caoba  tree ;  where  Don 
Ansel  mo's  gallantry  had  lately  prompted  him  to  order  a 
rustic  seat  to  be  constructed. 

After  a  Inlig  silence,  during  which  the  novice  pulled  to 
pieces  the  flowers  she  had  just  received,  she  briefly  ex- 
plained the  unpleasant  situation  in  which  she  stood; 
taking  care,  at  the  same  time  that  she  declared  her  un- 
conquerable dislike  to  Don  Anselmo,  not  even  to  hint  at 
any  preference  she  felt  for  another.  She  merely  said, 
that  as  she  had  reason  to  apprehend  violent  measures  on 
the  part  of  her  father,  she  had  resolved  to  spare  him  and 
herself  the  pain  of  inflicting  and  submitting  to  restraint, 
by  withdrawing  herself  privately  from  the  island.  She 
concluded,  by  entreating  her  old  hostess  to  further  her 
design  of  reaching  Venezuela,  where  she  said  she  had 
friends,  who,  she  doiibted  not,  would  gladly  receive  and 
protect  her. 

Her  determined  tone  astonished  the  regress,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  see  her  all  timidity  and  submission 
to  her  father's  will.  She  answered,  with  some  hesitation, 
that  her  dear  young  lady  was  certainly  the  best  judge  of 
her  own  happiness;  and  that  she  was  at  all  events  re- 
joiced to  hear  her  resolution  against  accepting  Don 
Anselmo,  whose  former  wife  had  died,  to  the  best  of  her 
belief,  of  a  broken  heart  But,  while  she  declared  her 
readiness  to  assist  her  in  any  possible  manner,  she 
begged  leave  to  enquire  how  she  proposed  to  cross  the 
sea  to  the  coast  of  Caraccas. 

The  novice  satisfied  her  on  that  head,  and  Mama 
Chepita  agreed  that  Lodewyk,  who  was  an  old  married 
man,  with  a  family  in  Curazao,  was  trust-Tv'orthy.  There 
was  also  little  doubt,  judging  from  his  good  nature  and 
disinterestedness,  tltat  he  would  readily  give  her  a  pass- 
age. She  promised  to  make  every  enquiry,  without  loss 
of  time,  among  the  droguer  masters  in  the  port,  where  he 
was  to  be  found ;  and  to  send  her  daughter  Martha,  the 
next  evening,  to  acquaint  her  with  the  result.  Maria  del 
Rosario  was  now  more  at  leisure,  her  mind  being  com- 
paratively at  ease,  to  listen  to  her  hostess's  domestic 
news  and  plans.  She  learned,  with  pleasure,  that  Mama 
Chepita  had  made  up,  within  a  few  dollars,  the  sum  Don 
Anselmo  demanded  for  her  daughter ;  and  she  listened 
with  interest  to  her  resolution  of  leaving  Santo  Tomas, 
as  soon  as  she  had  accomplished  that  dearest  wish  of  iier 
heart,  and  settling  at  Trinidad,  "  where  she  might  be  near 
poor  Renos'  grave." 

The  sound  of  the  banjies  was  now  heard  on  the  slaves' 
lawn ;  and  Mama  Chepita  proposed  to  her  young  mis- 
tress to  walk  down,  and  look  on  for  a  while  at  the  dance, 
for  the  purpose  of  diverting  her  mind  from  melancholy 
thoughts.  When  Ihcy  reached  a  small  giiava  copse, 
which  skirted  the  lawn,  they  found  that  some  extraordi- 
nary festivity  was  going  on  among  the  slaves.  They 
had'  raised  a  sort  of  triumphal  arch  of  bamboos,  covered 
with  flowers  of  the  scarlet  fuchsia,  geranium,  and  orange 
trees,  under  which  was  placed  a  liable,  spread  with  re- 
freshments little  inferior  lo  those  usually  prepared  for  a 
disnity  hail*     The  negroes,  in  clean  check  shirts,  and 


*  A  ball  given  by  the  free  people  of  colour  is  called  in 
the  West  Indies,  par  excellence,  3,  dignity  ball.  The  most 
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white  cotton  trowsers;  and  tlie  negresses  in  chintz 
gowns,  and  Bandanna  head-dresses ;  were  dancing  with 
wild  glee,  which  bnrst  from  them  in  spontaneous  peals 
of  laughter,  as  each  couple  reached  the  bottom  of  the  set. 

Mania  Chepita  called  one  of  her  acquaintance,  who  was 
passing  near  the  spot  where  they  stood  concealed  by  the 
bushes,  and  enquired  the  meaning  of  this  grand  display. 

"  Ki/i :  body," — exclaimed  tlie  laughing  negress,  dis- 
playing a  set  of  ivory  teeth ;  "  Massa  Anselmo  gib  us  feast 
to-night  Old  man  he  gone  crazy,  ever  since  young 
Missy  promise  to  be  him  second  wife." 

Maria  del  Rosario  would  hear  no  more.  She  turned, 
and  hurried  away  from  the  scene  of  gaiety,  which  was 
now  fully  accounted  for,  shedding  bitter  tears  of  mortifi- 
cation ;  and  took  an  abrupt  leave  of  Mama  Chepita,  whc 
in  vain  attcm[)ted  to  console  her ;  entreating,  once  more, 
that  she  would  lose  no  lime  in  enquiring  for  Lodewyk 
Sluikcr. 


CH.iPTER  XXVI. 

THE  ARRIVAL. THE  INTERVIEW. — THE  PLOT. 

Mama  Chepita  was  seated,  after  her  return  to  her 
cottage,  at  the  frugal  supper  her  daughter  Martha  had 
provided  for  her ;  indulging  in  many  s.nge  inuendoes  and 
reflections,  without  however  mentioning  names,  on  the 
the  happiness  of  their  humble  state,  as  contrasted  with 
the  misfortunes  to  which  their  superiors  were  exposed  ; 
when  a  well  known  voice  was  heard  at  the  door,  crying, 
"  Holla  I  Mama  Chepita !  haus  ahoy .'" 

Martha  having  opened  the  door,  Lodewyk  Sluiker  en- 
tered, accompanied  by  a  young  officer,  whom  he  intro- 
duced as  Don  Carlos  Sepulveda;  and  seating  himself, 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  he  had  left  the  cottage  but 
that  morning,  enquired  how  his  passengers  were. 

"  Both  well,  Senor  Ludovic :"  answered  the  negress  ; 
"  But, — ave  Maria  purisima !  what  change  is  this  ? 
Where  is  the  droguer  ?  And  why  are  you  masquerading 
thus  in  an  officer's  capote  ?" 

"  Masquerade,  mother  ?  s/apperloot  1  this  is  my  every- 
day suit  now.  Ik  verloor  myn  droguer,  and  found  a 
vechting  schooner  in  her  stead.  My  name  zai  be  no 
more    pkiin    Lodewyk,    but    Captain    Don    Ludovico, 

Then,  lighting  a  long  cigar,  he  proceeded  to  question 
Mama  Chepita  more  closely  respecting  his  former  lady 
passenger;  and  Sepulveda  had  the  inexpressible  satisfac- 
tion of  hearing  her  relate  the  whole  conversation  she 
had  held  that  very  evening  with  Maria  del  Rosario. 
The  negress  would  have  faithfully  concealed  her  young 
mistress's  secret  from  any  one  else ;  but  Sluiker  was  the 
very  person  in  whom  the  novice  herself  had  resolved  to 
place  confidence.  Therefore,  in  her  surprise  and  joy,  at 
seeing  him  thus  unexpectedly,  she  not  only  mentioned 
Maria  del  Rosario's  intention  of  flying  to  the  Main,  but, 
also  the  pressing  necessity  that  urged  her  to  that  deter- 
mination. Sepulveda  could  not  avoid  drawing  a  flatter- 
ing conclusion  in  his  own  favom',  from  the  novice's 
having  resolved  to  seek  the  protection  of  her  friends  in 
Venezuela,  as  he  well  knew  she  could  only  mean  his 
mother. 

His  enquiries,  respecting  the  plantation  at  which  she 
was  residing,  were  so  minute,  and  his  eagerness  to  visit 
it  so  evident,  that  Mama  Chepita  must  liave  been  less 
sharp.sighted  than  she  really  was,  if  she  had  not  some 
shrewd  suspicion  of  the  truth.  In  this  she  was  confirmed 
by  Sluiker's  repeated  exclamations,  at  any  interesting 
passage  in  her  narrative,  of  "  Heard  you  that,  myn 
vriend  ?  We  are  just  op  't  time  come.  Ik  altyd  zaid 
that  a  kapellaan  on  board  was  lucky ;  and  now,  zie  you  1 
w^e  may  want  him  't  morgan." 

The  schipper  then  placed  on  the  table  a  case-bottle  of 
rum,  which  he  had  brought  ashore  under  his  boat-cloak; 
and  desired  the  negress  to  procure  materials  for  mixing 
a  bowl  of  punch;  declaring  his  intention  of  making  him- 
self  comfortable  for  that  night  at  least.  While  Martha 
was  absent  on  that  errand,  Sepulveda,  who  had  alreaily 
made  considerable  progress  in  Mama  Chepita's  good 
graces,  easily  obtained  her  consent  to  show  him  the  rond 
to  Caobas  early  in  the  morning;  and  to  procu; 
when  there  an  i 


vith  Maria  del  Rosar 


Lodewyk  persisted 


resolution  of  sittin 


?  "I','. 


seeing  his  bottle  out,    Don  Carlos  wrapped  himself   in 
his  capote,  and  lay  down  on  the  sofa,  having  first  per- 
suaded Mama  Chepita  and  her  daughter  to  retire  to  rest. 
At  the  first  cock-crow,  Sluikcr,  who  had  been  zealously 


expensive  refreshments  are  provided  on  the  occasion ;  a 
more  ceremony  is  usually  observed  among  the  sable  i 
vellers,  than  is  to  be  seen  in  an  entertainment  at  I 
Government-house. 


engaged  all  night  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to  quench 
thirst,  and  on  whom  the  copious  libations  had  taken 
more  eft'ect,  than  on  the  capacious  bowl  in  which  they 
had  been  compounded,  awoke  Sepulveda  according  to 
promise  ;  and  throwing  himself  on  the  couch,  soon  gave 
audible  proofs  of  being  in  a  sound  sleep.  Mama  Chepita 
then  appeared,  in  readiness  for  a  walk ;  and  having  pre- 
viously presented  to  her  guest  the  indispensable  West 
Indian  luxury  of  coffee,  lliey  set  out  together  for  the  plan- 
tation. 

When  they  reached  the  valley,  it  was  broad  day-light ; 
and  the  slaves  were  swarming  forth  to  tlieir  daily  labour, 
To  avoid  their  observation.  Mama  Chepita  hurried  Se- 
pulveda off  the  path  towards  the  Caoba  tree,  wiiere  she 
left  him  seated,  while  she  went  to  apprise  Dona  Maria  of 
his  arrival.  The  novice,  who  had  just  risen,  saw  hei 
from  the  viranda,  in  whicli  she  stood  enjoying  the  morn 
ing  breeze;  and  immediately  descended  to  the  garden  ir 
expectation  of  hearing  some  Intelligence  about  Sluiker's 
droguer.  Words  cannot  express  the  unfeigned  astonish- 
ment with  which  she  listened  to  Mama  Chepita's  com 
munication.  She  had,  at  first,  some  scruples  as  to  the 
propriety  of  meeting  Don  Carlos  clandestinely ;  but  the 
negress  speedily  removed  them,  by  reminding  her  that 
she  would  be  present,  and  assuring  her  that  the  young 
officer  had  brought  her  news  of  his  mother,  who,  he  said, 
was  an  old  friend  of  hers.  This  last  argument  wa 
answerable ;  and  she  accompanied  Mama  Chepita  to  the 
Caoba  tree. 

The  interview  of  lovers,  although  they  are  said  to  be 
highly  interesting  to  the  parties  immediately  concerned, 
are  unfortunately  the  dullest  of  all  possible  subjecl 
reduced  to  the  matter-of-fact  details  of, — "  said  h 
"  she  replied,"  &,c.  It  may  therefore  be  sufficient  to 
state,  for  the  information  of  the  reader,  and  the  better 
derstanding  of  the  remaining  pages,  tliat  the  name  of 
Doiia  Gertrudes  proved  of  the  most  essential  service 
her  son,  in  furthering  his  suit.  As  Maria  del  Rosar 
had  declared  her  resolution,  previous  to  his  arrival,  of 
seeking  that  lady  even  as  far  as  the  Main,  and  of  trusting 
herself  in  a  small  droguer,  to  the  protection  of  one  who 
was  nearly  a  stranger  to  her,  she  could  frame  no 
for  retracting,  now  that  the  distance  was  comparatively 
trifling,  the  mode  of  conveyance  commodious,  and  the 
escorl,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  more  eligible.  It  is  true,  that 
Sepulveda  did  not  assail  her,  in  direct  terms,  with  the 
startling  word  marriage  ;  but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  he 
more  than  once  reminded  her, — it  might  be  unneces- 
sarily,— that  his  uncle  was  chaplain  of  the  schooner,  and 
would  receive  her  as  a  daughter,  at  Mama  Chepita' 
cottnge. 

She  finally  consented,  or  rather  ceased  to  object,  to  take 
a  passage  on  board  the  Tibviron  to  the  island  of  Marga- 
rita ;  with  this  proviso,  that  she  was  that  day  to  make  one 
more  attempt  to  mollify  her  father.  Lest,  howev 
should  find  him  deaf  to  her  entreaties,  and  absolutely 
bent  on  sacrificing  her  to  Don  Anselmo,  Sepulveda  ob- 
tained her  permission  to  return,  that  night,  for  her  final 
answer.  Mama  Chepita  was  once  more  to  be  his  guide, 
and  to  conduct  him  to  the  garden,  from  whence  there  was 
a  winding  stair-case,  leading  to  the  viranda.  The  negress 
tlien  considered  it  necessary  to  warn  them  of  the  danger 
of  discovery,  if  they  prolonged  their  interview  until  the 
family  in  the  house  should  be  stirring ;  and  they  reluc- 
tantly parted,  with  mutual  promises  of  punctuality  to  tlie 
appointed  hour. 

When  Sepulveda  returned  to  the  port,  he  found 
Lodewyk  busily  employed  landing  merchandise  from 
the  scliooner;  having  already  found  a  ready  sale  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  prize  goods.  He  scarcely  found  lei- 
sure to  speak  to  Don  Cailos;  except  to  whisper  his 
hopes  that  he  had  settled  every  thing  to  his  satisfaction. 
The  Danish  governor,  he  said,  had  politely  expressed  a 
wish  that  the  Tiburon  might  sail  that  very  night;  as 
he  was  apprehensive  of  being  embroiled  with  the  Spanish 
authorities  on  the  neighbouring  island  of  Puerto  Rico, 
on  which  Santo  Tomas  was  often  obliged  to  depend  for 
provisions,  during  times  of  scarcity. 

Sepulveda  then  went  on  board,  and  found  Don  Gs- 
hriano  pacing  the  deck,  in  considerable  alarm  at  his 
long  absence.  His  nephew  had  acquainted  him,  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  before  he  went  on  shore,  that  Don  Bcl- 
tran  and  his  daughter  were  on  the  island;  and  had 
hinted  his  intention  of  persuading  her,  if  possible,  to 
elope  with  him  to  Margarita.  Sluiker  loo,  on  embark- 
ing in  the  morning,  had  informed  him  somewhat  mis- 
chievously,  that  Don  Carlos  was  gone  a  little  distance 
into  the  country,  to  the  plantation  of  a  Godo,  his  rival; 
and  the  worthy  chaplain's  imagination  liad  been  haunt- 
ed ever  since,  by  fears  of  hearing  that  his  nephew  had 
fallen  by  the  ciichillo  of  the  jealous  Spaniard.     It  was 


with  heartfelt  joy,  therefore,  that  he  embraced  him,  as 
he  stepped  on  the  gang-way.  On  being  informed  of  tho 
particulars  of  his  project,  he  readily  consented  to  unite 
him  to  the  novice,  that  very  night;  protesting  at  the 
same  lime,  that  he  had  in  general  a  very  strong  objec- 
tion to  clandestine  marriages,  and  to  any  thing  savour- 
ing of  disobedience  in  children.  But  in  this  cose,  he 
observed,  where  the  parent  was  a  declared  traitor  to  his 
country, and  the  suitor,  whom  he  wished  to  force  on  his 
daughter's  acceptance,  was  a  Godo,  he  certainly  was  of 
opinion,  that  she  might  eonscicnliuusly  be  assisted  to 
escape  from  such  tyranny. 

His  nephew  then  groposed  to  him  to  go  ashore  until 
the  evenmg  ;  for  llie  ship  was  a  scene  of  noise  and  con- 
fusion, wilh  hoisting  casks  and  bales  out  of  llie  hold, 
and  striking  them  into  the  lighters  iilongside.  They 
therefore  adjourned  to  Mama  Chepita's  cottage,  where 
Sluiker  promised  to  join  them,  as  soon  as  the  business 
with  which  ho  was  engaged  should  be  concluded.  The 
day  passed  tediously  wilh  Sepulveda  ;  but  evening  at 
length  arrived,  and  with  it  came  Lodewyk,  full  of  the 
good  news  he  had  to  communicate  concerning  the  hand- 
some shares  of  prize  money  that  would  bo  paid  them  on 
the  capstan-head,  the  day  of  their  arrival  at  Margarita. 

Don  Carlos  then  taking  him  aside,  enquired  whether 
he  could  advance  him  a  sufficient  sum  from  his  share, 
to  enable  him  to  assist  their  worthy  hostess  in  buying 
her  daughter's  freedom.  Lodewyk  immediately  assent- 
ed,  and  producing  a  largo  canvass  bag  from  the  breast 
pocket  of  his  jacket,  counted  out  doubloons  to  the  re- 
quired amount:  taking  a  receipt  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Junta  at  Margarita,  to  whom  he  was  responsible. 

Mama  Chepita  was  called  in,  and  presented  by  Se. 
pulveda  with  the  money,  in  Doiia  Maria's  name.  The 
good  negress  was  affected  even  to  tears  by  this  kind- 
ness, and  struggled  to  kiss  his  hand  ;  declaring  that, 
notwithstanding  her  daughtei's  being  free  from  Don 
Anselmo,  she  should  still  consider  her  the  slave  of  Don 
Carlos  and  Doiia  Maiia,  and  would  accompany  Manila 
and  them  wherever  they  might  go.  Sepulveda  then 
urged  her  to  set  out  immediately,  and  pay  the  money  to 
Don  Anselmo,  as  soon  as  possible,  that  there  might  be 
no  unnecessary  delay  ;  for  be  advised  her,- knowing  her 
design  of  removing  to  Trinidad,  to  take  her  passage  in 
the  schooner  to  Pampatar,  from  whence  she  miglit  at 
any  time  reach  the  former  island. 

When  she  was  gone  to  Caobas,  Lode\vyk  acquainted 
Sepulveda  with  the  precautions  ho  had  taken,  to  ensure 
the  success  of  his  enterprise.  He  had  alreday  hauled 
the  Tiburon  out  to  the  mouth  of  tho  harbour,  where  she 
was  lying  at  single  anchor  ;  and  had  given  directions 
to  his  heutenant  to  get  under  weigh  at  dusk.  When 
clear  of  the  rocks,  he  was  to  lieavo  to,  and  send  a  bout 
ashore  with  a  sleady  coxswain,  to  the  small  bathing 
place  at  the  back  of  the  fort.  P'lom  thence,  two  picked 
men  of  the  boat's  crew  wcie  to  eome  to  Mama  Chepita's 
cottage,,  which  he  had  already  pointed  out  to  them. 

CHAPTER  XXVK. 

THE  _EL0PEME.NT. THE  MARRIAGE.- 

Tlie  sailors,  two  stout  Margaritanos,  were  punctual  to 
their  appointed  time  ;  and  cajne  armed,  by  Sluiker's  or- 
der, wilh  such  garrolea  as  their  countrymen  use,  in 
climbing  their  native  mountains.  Lodewvk  gate  each 
of  them  a  dram  out  of  his  flask,-  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment,' and  having  lighted  his  cigar,-  ordered  thein  to  fol- 
low him  and  Don  Carlos  in  silence.  Then,  shaking 
hands  with  the  chaplain,  he  desired  him  to  "  stand  by 
met 't  mass-buck,  for  he  should  find  it  useful  bevoor  gun- 


The  moon  was  of  no  small  advantage  to  them;  while 
traversing  the  hilly  part  of  flie  road ;  as  it  enabled  them 
to  avoid  the  prickly-pear  bushes,-  which  would  otherwise 
have  rendered  (he  track  impassable.  But  when  they  ap- 
proached the  plantation,  the  danger  of  discovery  was  so 
much  augmented  that  Sepulveda  led  Lodewyk  and  his 
sailors  off*  the  direct  path,  and  proposed  to  cbnccal  them 
at  the  Caoba  tree,  while  he  himself  went  fo  the  garden. 
He  was,  however,  unexpectedly  met  by  Mama  Chepita, 
wJio  informed  him  that  she  had  paid  the  price  demanded 
for  her  daughter,  and  that  Doiia  Maria  had  desired  her 

thank  him,  in  her  name,  for  his  kind  attention. 

Her  young  mistress,  she  said,  was  exceedingly  un- 
happy, in  consequence  of  an  interview  she  had  that  day 
with  her  fiither.  He  had  treated  her  with  unusual  harsli- 
,  and  had  commanded  her  to  prepare  i6  marry  Don 
elmo  the  following  day ;  assuring  hfer  that  the  chap- 
lain of  the  estate,  Fray  Bernardo;  had  agreed  to  celebrate 
eremony,  if  she  proved  refractory,  without  her  con- 
sent ;  on  his  representation,  that  his  only  wish  was  to 
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promote  tlio  Iiappiness  of  his  disobedient  and  self-willed 
daughter. 

Mama,  Chcpita  had  already  brougfht  to  the  place  o 
rendezvous  such  articles  of  dress  and  ornaments  as  Doiii 
Maria  wished  to  take  with  her ;  and  she  desired  Don 
Carlos  and  his  friends  to  remain  at  the  tree,  while  she 
went  alone  to  conduct  Iier  young  mistress  to  him.  After 
a  short  delay,  she  returned  hastily  with  Dona  M; 
who  threw  hernelf,  almost  fainting,  into  Sepulvcda's  3 
for  protection ;  exclaiming  that  they  were  pursued  by 
some  person,  who  had  watched  thorn  as  they  left  the 
garden.  Don  Carlos  spread  his  capote  about  her,  and 
entreated  her  to  take  courage,  lor  no  one  should  harm 
her,  nor  tear  her  from  him ;  and  Lodewyk,  looking  out 
among  the  trees,  cried, — "  Duizend  duicchn  ! — here  is 
mynheer  't  planter  himzelf!" 

Don  Anselmo  advanced,  exclaiming  in  a  voice  almost 
inarticulate  with  rage, — "  Fine  doings,  Senorita  de  Pcnu- 
ela  !  Your  father  shall  be  informed  of  these  moonlight 
excursions.  Where  have  you  hid  yourself?  and  where 
is  that  vile  negro  lercera,  who  has  dared  to  encourage 
you  in  such  unseemly  conduct?" 

Just  as  he  said  these  last  words,  he  issued  from  the 
guava  copse,  and  unexpectedly  found  himself  confronted, 
f  ice  to  face,  by  Lodewyk  Sluikcr,  whose  weather-beaten 
features,  half  concealed  by  bushy  black  whiskers,  had  a 
formidable   appearance  at  any  time  ;  but  seen  thus  by 
moonlight,  and  in  so  solitary  a  place,  were  capable  of 
terrifying  a  stouter  heart  than  that  of  the  old  planter. 
Don  Ansolmo's  knees  knocked   against  eaeli  other,  and 
he  was  on  the  point  of  falling  to  the  ground   in  his 
tremc  trepidation  ;  when  Lodewyk,  apprehensive  that  ho 
would  call  for  assistance  from  the  negros'  huts, 
as  ho   should  recover  his  presence  of  mind,  suddenly 
threw  his  boat-cloak   over  his  head,  lifted  h' 
shoulders,  as  if  he  had  been  an  infant,  and   set  off  with 
him  through  tlie  wood  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Sepulveda,  seeing  that  Maria  del  Rosario  was  render 
cd  almost  incapable  of  walking,  through  terror  and  agi 
tation,  followed  Sluiker's  example,  by  raising  his  lovely 
prize  in  his  arms  ;  and  was  guided  by  the  sound  of  the 
schipper's  footsteps,  until  he  overtook  him  at  the  ascent 
of  the  ravine.     Here  Lodewyk  set  his  terrified  capti 
down ;  and  threatening  to  kidnap  him  altogether,  and 
sell  him  to  the  patriots  in  Margarita,  if  he  uttered  a  syl, 
lablc,  proceeded  to  tie  him  hand   and  foot,  with  pieces 
of  rope,  which  the  sailors  had  brought  in  expectation  of 
having  trunks  to  carry  to  the  boat.  He  then 
and  laid  him  down  close  to  the  path,  un 
assuring  Don  Carlos,  in   answer   to  his   remonstrances 
against  rough_ usage,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  to 

-      _    _. :__,    .!._    yiioie   c(,ast_      JJ, 

leave  of  him,  by 
!  fresh  air  would 
of  service,  as  a  specific,  to  cool  his  blood  ;  and  that  his 
slaves  were  sure  to  find  him,  when  they  passed  that 
to  their  work  next  morning. 

Maria  del  Rosario  had  by  this  time  recovered  hernelf 
sufficiently  to  walk  unassisted  ;  and  the  whole  party  pro- 
ceeded, as  rapidly  as  tlie  nature  of  the  path  would  per- 
mit, until  they  reached  Mama  Chepita's  cottage.  Martha 
was  seated  outside,  in  the  moonlight ;  and  immediately 
DM  seeing  them  descending  the  hill  by  the  side  of  the 
rivulet,  she  sprang  forward  to  embrace  her  young  mis- 
tress, and  to  thank  her  for  her  freedom. 

While  Mama  Chcpita  was  busied,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  sailors,  in  packing  up  and  carrying  to  the  boat 
some  few  articles,  which  she  considered  of  too  much 
value  to  be  left  behind,  Sepulveda  led  Maria  del  Rosario 
to  his  uncle,  and  entreated  liim  to  unite  them  without 
farther  delay.  The  novice  would  fain  have  remonstrated 
against  this  haste ;  and  proposed  to  defer  the  ceremony 
untd  their  arrival  in  Margarita;  but  honest  Lodewyk 
urged  the  danger  of  pursuit  from  the  harbour,  if  the 
scliooner  should  unluckily  be  becalmed  in  the  ofHng.  In 
that  case,  he  said,  he  could  not  answer  it  to  the  Danish 
governor,  if  a  fugitive  daughter  was  to  be  found  on  board ; 
although  it  would  be  a  totally  different  case,  were  it  an 
obedient  wife,  whose  duty  it  would  then  be  to  follow  her 
husband. 

As  Don  Gabriano  expressed  himself  of  the  same 
opinion,  she  consented  to  give  Sepulveda  a  right  to  pro- 
tect her  ;  and  Lodewyk,  after  giving  her  away,  exelaira- 
cd,-"  Always  zal  ik  zey,  dat  's/oirfig  is  'I  ivimJ,  dal 
good  to  mman  liyengt ."  Ik  zoud  be  ecu  droguer- 
schippcr  this  day,  but  vor  't  loss  of  Puerto  Cavallo  ;  and 
you,  myn  liartje !  cen  Non,  but  vor  't  Earthquake  of  C-i 
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INTRODUCTORY   NOTICE. 

James  Howell,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  and  co, 

Dus  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  translated  Ihi 

following  history  from  an  Italian  work,  "  Le  Revolu, 

i    de    Napoli,"    written    by    Alexander   Giraffi,  ar 

an  nobleman,  published  at  Venice  in  1647,  the  very 

year  of  Masaniello's  extraordinary  career. 

Several  editions  of  Howell's  translation  appeared 
uring  his  life,  and  another  history  of  this  conspiracy 
'as  published  in  London  in  1729,  by  Francis  Midon,  Jr., 
■hich  purpoits  to  be  collected  from  authentic  memoirs 
nd  manuscripts;  but  it  is  also  a  translation  from 
Giraffi,  and  the  writer  has  made  frequent  use  of  Howell's 
edition.  In  the  present  publication,  some  facts  omitted 
by  Howell  have  been  incorporated,  taken  from  Midon's 
work. 

The  style  of  Howell  is  peculiar  to  himself,  quaint, 
and  sometimes  pedantic,  and  abounding  in  beautiful  al- 
lusions.  It  has  been  altered  and  abridged  in  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  narrative,  in  order  to  make  it 
more  intelligible  to  the  readers  of  the  present  day  j  but 
the  spirit  of  tho  whole  has  been  carefully  preserved. 
The  title  given  by  Howell  to  his  translation,  will  best 
explain  its  contents.  He  terms  it,  "  An  Exact  History 
of  the  late  Revolutions  in  Naples,  and  of  their  Mon- 
s  Successes,  not  to  be  paralleled  by  any  ancient  or 
modern  History." 

The  circumstance  of  a  favourife  opera  bearing  the 

title  of  "  Masaniello,"  has  made  the  name  familiar  to 

most  ears,   but  few  probably  are  acquainted  wit 

facts  of  his  life— to  such  the   anne.xed  narrative  c; 

fail  to  prove  surprising  and  instructive.     We  kno 

fragment  of  history  of  more  absorbing  interest, 

"  Truth  never  looked  so  like  a  lie, 

As  in  this  modern  Hislorie." 


grounded  reasons.     For  it   is  clear   that  there  is  en- 
breasts  of  all  men  by  nature  a  detestation 
illingly  therefore  do  they  put  tlieir 
)f  another,  especially  when  exorbi- 
posed  whereby  they  are  reduced  to 
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THE   PROEM. 
Naples,  for  the  space  of  two  hundred   years,  served 
e  House  of  Austria  with  gratitude  and  fidelity, 
eeoured   Alphonso  I.  with  a  voluntary  imposition  of 

ten  earlines*  uponevery  fire  throughout  the  whole  king. 

dom  forever.  She  added  five  earlines  more  to  Ferdinand  • 
d  so  by  degrees   it  amounted   to   sixty-six   carii       ' 

which  she  pays  to  this  day,  [1647],  beinu-  three  mill 

of  gold  yearly. 

Afterwards,  even  with  more  readiness,  she  supplied 

Charles  V.  in  ten  donatives  with  five  millions  ;  Philip 
I.  with  thirty,  in  three-and-thirty  donatives;  and  Philip 

III.  and  IV.,  from  the  year  1628  to  this  day,  with  one 

hundred  millions  and  more.     Yet  in  order  to  raise  those 

large  subsidies,  it  was  found  necessary  to  impose  many 

taxes  and  gabels  upon  all  necessary  commodities. 

rsuing  the  same  affection   towards  her  king,  and 

being  de-sirous  to  present  him  with  a  new  donative,  with- 
egard  to  her  own  strength,  in  1646,  a  new  design 
formed  to  put  a  fresh  gabel  upon  fruits,  which 

comprehended  all  sorts,  as  well  dry  as  green,  such  as 
ulbejTies,  gropes,  figs,  apples,  pears,  &c.,  depriving 

her  of  her  ordinary  nutriment.  By  making  her  thus 
'e  seven  months  continunlly,  she  fell  down  at  last 
it  upon  the  ground  by  mure  weakness  ;  and  then  feel- 
g  her  deplorable  state,  and  that  of  the  whole  kin<r- 
m,  she  took  a  new  resolution  to  disburden  herself  noi 
ly  of  this,  but  of  all  other  insupportable  exactions, 
■merly  imposed;  and  this  she  did  not  without  well" 
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valent 


;.     Ad  extremum  i 

imponuntcr  :  People 
hen  extrejne  burdens  are  laid 
truly  taught. 

Hence  It  came  to  pass,  in  the  royal  city  of  Naples, 
that  a  multitude  of  the  common  people,  with  their  fami- 
lies, being,  among  other  gabels,  much  aggrieved  by  that 
upon  fruits,  and  not  being  able  to  endure  it,  made  it 
often  known  to  the  most  e.xcellent  lord,  the  Duke  of 
-■^rcos,  viceroy  of  that  kingdom,  by  the  public  cries  and 
lamentations  of  women  and  children  :  and  the  men  of 
Lavuiaro,  and  other  populous  quarters,  as  he  passed 
through  tlio  market-place  to  the  devotion  of  the  most 
holy  mother  of  Carmine,  in  the  church  of  the  Carme. 
iilcs,  situated  along  the  said  market,  petitioned  him  by 
the  means  of  the  most  eminent  Cardinal  Filomarino, 
the  archbishop,  and  others,  to  take  off  the  said  gabel. 
At  last  upon  a  Sunday,  as  his  excellency  went  to  the 
said  church,  he  heard  a  great  noise  among  the  people, 
and  little  less  than  thrcatenings,  presages  of  the  follow- 
ing commotions  ;  and  promising  to  take  off  the  said 
gabel,  he  returned  with  such  apprehensions  of  fear  to 
the  palace,  that  he  not  only  went  no  more  to  the  Car- 
mine, but  would  not  suffer  the  solemn  feast  of  St.  John 
Baptist  to  bo  celebrated,  which  was  done  yearly  ii>  ' 
Naples,  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  multitude  of  people 
to  assemble  in  one  place. 

In  the  interim,  the  people,  much  grumbling  and  mur. 
muring  that  the  promised  grace  was  delayed,  set  fire 
one  night  to  a  baracca  of  powder  in  the  market-place, 
which  burned  down  the  toll-house  where  the  said  gabel 
was  cKaeted;  and  from  day  to  day  most  pungent  and 
hitter  invectives,  full  of  popular  grievances  and  of  fiery 
protests  against  the  public  officers,  were  fixed  up  in  the 
niost  public  places  of  the  city.  This  boldness  increased 
afterwards;  and  with  this  boldness  came  the  report  of 
complete  success  in  the  revolutions  of  Palermo,  and  a 
great  part  of  Sicily,  Messina  excepted,  the  viceroy  of 
eh  kingdom,  the  most  excellent  lord  the  Marquis 
of  Velez,  had  taken  off  or  moderated  many  gabels,  and 
afterwards  had  given  a  general  pardon  for  all  excesses. 
The  people  of  Naples,  being  allured  and  encouraged 
example  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  grew  very 
i  to  attain  the  same  freedom,  saying,  "What? 
than  Palermo?  Are  not  our  people,  if 
ke?     Have  not 
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delay  the  enterpr 
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irecious;    it  is  not  good  to 
se,  and  like  complaints,  be. 
,    .     --  .  roy,  in  high  wisdom,  being 

desirous  to  prevent  mischief,  caused  the  six  quarters  or 
precincts  of  the  city  to  assemble,  viz.  the  fifth  part  of 
the  gentry,  and  the  sixth  of  the  people,  that  some 
means  might  be  devised  to  take  off  the  tax  upon  fruits 
But  this  design,  though   it   was  pleasing  to  all  for  the 

""    " '■  "-he  people,  because  it  was  prejudicial  to 

■mers,  there  were  secret  ways  found  out 
"ppy  efl^ects.  The  viceroy,  therefore, 
repair  the  toll-house;  which  he  did, 
'lew  to  the  ultimate  adoption  of  snmo 
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mperate   way  which   would  satisfy  the  discontented 
ople  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Neapolitan  nobles,  gen- 
try, and  merchants  on  tho  other  ;  the  latter  having  ad- 
vanced upon  the  said  gabel  above  six  hundred  thoilsand 
/ns  upon    tho  account  of  the  capital  million,  and 
ty-five  thousand  crowns  of  annual  rent 
was  now  rumoured  abroad  that  some  n^w  tax  was 
!  put  upon  corn  and  wine;  on   which  account  the 
ged  people  protested   that   they  would  never  eivo 
way  thereunto  ;  but  reiterated  their  demands   to  have 
the  gabel  upon  fruit  quite  taken  ofl^  and  no  other  put  oa 
compensation  of  it.     As  matters  were  in  this  state, 
behold  an  occasion  d,d  suddenly  present  itself  whicli 
ide  way  for  the  total  execution  of  tho  desired  purpose. 
It  shall  be  clearly  declared  from  day  today,  and  that 
th  as  much  fidelity  and  truth  as  any  pen  can  possibly 
promise  upon  this  subject. 


THE  FIRST  DAY. 

SUNDAY,  7th  JULY,  1647. 

A  young  man  about  twenty-four  year»6f  age,  chanced 
to  be  in  a  corner  of  the  great  market  place  at  Naples,  iu 
ppcarance  ac  ivc  and  pleasant,  of  the  middle  stature, 
black  eyed,  rather  lean  than  fat,  having  a  smaU  tuft  of 
chm.  He  wore  linen  slops  or  Irowscrs,  a  blue 
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waistcoat,  and  a  sailor's  caj);  his  legs  bare  below  the 
liuees,  and  without  shoes.  Yet  he  had  a  good  counte 
nance,  and  was  sufficiently  bold  and  enterprising,  as  the 
result  will  prove.  His  profession  was  to  angle  fish  witl 
a  rod,  hook,  and  line,  as  also  to  buy  fish,  and  to  carry  anc 
retail  theni  to  tliose  that  dwelt  in  his  quarter.  Sucli  men 
are  called  in  Naples  Pescicendo/i.  His  name  was  To- 
niaso  Aniello*  of  Anialfi,  but  he  was  commonly  called,  bj 
contraction,  Masaniello.  This  man  dwelt  in  the  market. 
place ;  and  under  the  window  of  his  house,  towards  tlic 
left  of  a  nciglibouring  well  or  fountain,  were  the  i 
and  name  of  Charles  V.,  being  very  ancient,  w 
might  be  ascribed  to  a  mysterious  presage  that  lie  should 
renew  and  restore,  as  he  himself  would  often  very  pl( 
santly  observe,  the  privileges  whicli  that  unconquered 
monarch  granted  to  the  city  and  people  of  Naples.  It  ii 
a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  about  a  hundred  years 
before,  in  the  month  of  May  1547,  as  John  Antonio  re 
lates  in  liis  History  of  Naples,  wlien  there  was  a  commo 
tion  in  the  government  of  Don  Pcro  de  Toledo,  on  ac 
count  of  tlie  tribunal  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  which 
Philip  II.  would  have  have  introduced,  another  Masa- 
niello,  aSorrentine,  and  captain  of  some  banditti,  was  the 
leader  of  that  tumult.  But  because  the  nobility  were  tlien 
joined  with  the  people,  that  insurrection  was  not  very 
hurtful,  nor  lasted  long.  And  if  such  an  union  had  now 
been,  so  much  ruin  had  not  befallen  both  king  and 
people ;  lor  what  greater  contagion  can  there  be  in  a  city, 
than  disunion  between  its  inhabitants  ? 

Tins  Masanicllo,  from  a  kind  of  natural  penetration, 
having  observed  the  murmurings  up  and  down  tlie  city, 
laid  hold  of  the  following  occasion ; — One  day  (wliich 
was  four  days  before  the  holy  festival  of  Corpus  Domini) 
ho  went  very  angry  towards  his  house,  and  passing  a 
church  where  a  famous  bandit  captain,  named  Perone, 
had  fled  for  refuge,  with  one  of  his  companions,  he  was 
asked  by  litem  wliat  was  tlie  matter?  He  answered  in 
great  wrath,  "  I  will  be  hanged  if  I  do  not  attempt  to  set 
tiiis  city  riglit."  They  laugiied  at  his  words,  saying, 
"A  proper  person  you  are  to  right  tlie  city  of  Naples !" 
Masaniello  replied,  "  Do  not  laugh  ;  I  swear  by  God,  if 
I  had  two  or  three  of  my  humour,  you  should  see  wliat 
I  could  do."  "  What  would  you  do  ?"  asked  they.  He 
answered,  "  Will  you  join  me?"  "  Why  not?"  said  they. 
"  Pledge  me,  then,  your  faith,"  replied  Masaniello,  "  and 
you  shall  see  wliat  we  have  to  do."  They  instantly 
pledged  their  fiiilh  to  him,  and  he  departed. 

But  he  had  not  been  long  at  home  before  he  met  with 
fresh  provocation ;  for  some  of  the  olBcers  of  the  customs 
having  accidentally  met  his  wife  in  the  street,  as  she  was 
carrying  a  small  quantity  of  contraband  flour  in  her 
apron,  they  laid  hold  on  her,  and  hauled  her  to  prison ; 
and,  without  having  the  least  regard  to  the  tears  and  en- 
treaties  of  her  husband,  would  not  let  her  go,  till  he  had 
sold  all  his  goods,  to  pay  a  fine  of  an  hundred  dueats, 
which  was  the  price  they  had  set  on  her  liberty.  This 
barbarous  extortion  struck  so  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
young  man,  who  was  naturally  choleric,  that  he  imme- 
diately meditated  upon  the  means  of  being  revenged ;  and 
considering  how  the  people  were  enraged  by  the  gabel 
upon  fruit,  he  made  use  of  that  pretence,  and  running  up 
and  down  among  the  fruit-shops  that  were  in  tliat  quarter, 
complained  loudly  of  the  cruelty  of  the  tax,  and  engaged 
them  to  come  in  a  body  to  the  market-place,  and  there 
declare  publicly  to  the  country  fruiterers,  that  it  was  in 
vain  for  them  to  bring  their  fruit  to  market,  for  they 
would  not  buy  one  basket  till  the  gabel  was  taken  off. 

In  'the  meantime,  while  this  dissatisfaction  spread 
throughout  the  shops,  the  eZec/,  or  chief  magistrate, 
Andrea  Anaclerio,  having  been  chosen  that  very  day. 
betook  himself  to  the  market-place,  where  the  various 
fruits  were  distributed  to  the  shop-keepers.  They  all 
cried  out  to  him  that  they  would  buy  no  more  gabelled 
fruit ;  but  Anaclerio  persuaded  them  at  that  time  to  pay 
the  tajr,  with  the  assurance  that  it  would  be  speedily  taken 
off.  This  promise  caused  the  tumult  to  cease  at  that  time, 
and  Masaniello,  seeing  that  nothing  farther  was  done, 
went  up  and  down  exclaiming,  Acant  Gabell  Avant 
Gabel :  for  which  some  laughed  at  him,  but  others  con- 
sidered well  his  words. 

About  this  time  a  great  number  of  boys  had  gathered 
together  in  the  market-place,  and  Masaniello  approaching 
them  said,  "  Say  as  I  do ;  two  torneses,  that  is,  a  bajocco, 
for  a  measure  of  oil,  six  and  thirty  ounces  the  loaf  of 
bread,  twenty-two  the  pound  of  cheese,  six  granas  for 
beef,  six  granas  for  pulse,  nine  granas  for  veal,  two  granas 
the  pint  of  wine."t     These  words  he  made  them  repeat 


*  The  word  literally  signifies  a  ring. 
t  These  were  silver  or  copper  coins  current  in  Naplo 
at  the  time.     A  bajocco^    or  bajocoa,  was  a  copper  coir 


various  times ;  and  being  thus  taught,  and  bearing  them 
in  memory,  tliey  cried  them  up  and  down  all  the  city,  and 
even  in  the  face  of  the  viceroy.  He  gave  them,  howeve: 
another  lesson,  which  was,  "  Let  God  live  !  let  the  Lady 
of  Carmine  live  !  let  the  Holy  Father  live  I  let  the  King 
of  Spain  live  !  let  lliere  be  plenty  !  may  the  ill  govern- 
ment die  !  may  the  accursed  government  die  I"  These 
and  similar  phrases  being  taught  by  Masaniello  to  the 
boys  they  cried  them  up  and  down,  which  caused  much 
laughter  and  jeering  at  their  master.  But  he  told  tliem, 
"  You  laugh  at  me  now  :  you  shall  soon  see  what  Masa- 
niello can  do :  let  me  alone,  and  if  I  do  not  free  you  from 
slavery,  let  me  be  held  infamous  for  ever."  This  in- 
creased their  laugliter;  but  regardless  of  it,  he  began  to 
enlist  such  a  number  of  boys,  betwixt  the  ages  of  si.xtcen 
and  seventeen,  that  they  came  to  be  above  500,  and  at  last 
3000,  insomuch  that  he  could  not  only  muster  a  company, 
but  even  a  whole  regiment.  He  then  prepared  himself 
for  the  approaching  festival  of  our  Lady  of  Carmine,  mak- 
ing himself  commander  of  his  troops,  and  giving  to 
every  boy  a  little  cane. 

Among  other  things  during  this  festival,  it  was  a  cus- 
tom to  observe  a  certain  ceremony,  which  was,  that  a  sort 
of  castle  or  tower  of  wood  was  erected  in  the  midst  of  the 
;reat  niarkijt-place,  and  a  company  of  boys,  who  repre- 
lented  the  Turks,  used  to  defend  it,  whilst  another  set  of 
lads  pelted  and  battered  it  with  sticks  and  fruit;  and  this 
drew  together  a  great  concourse  of  people ;  but  it  seldom 
■nded  without  quarreling  and  bloodshed. 

On  this  occasion,  there  were  assembled  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  people  of  the  meaner  sort;  and  although  the  hour 
was  come  when  fruits  were  generally  brought  to  the 
rket  to  be  taxed,  and  the  boys  were  all  met  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  picking  up  such  as  fell  upon  the  streets,  it 
chanced  that  no  fruit  appeared  at  all;  for  the  shop- 
keepers had  resisted  the  payment  of  the  gabel,  telling  the 
fruit-merchants  that  they  might  pay  it  themselves  if  tliey 
pleased,  but  as  for  them,  they  would  pay  none.  This 
caused  an  altercation,  which  proceeded  from  words  to 
blows,  and  which  being  told  to  Zuffia  Grassiero,  governor 
of  the  city,  he  ordered  Andrea  Anaclerio  to  quell  Uie  com- 
motion. This,  Anaclerio  in  vain  attempted  to  do,  for 
both  the  fruiterers  and  the  retail  sellers  were  firm  and 
bstinate  in  their  quarrel;  and  not  to  displease  the  latter, 
iie  decided  against  the  fruiterers  (most  of  whom  were 
from  the  city  of  Puzzuolo,)  reviling  tliem  with  words, 
tlireatening  to  bastinado  them,  and  to  condemn  them  to 
the  galleys, 

Masaniello,  who,  according  to' the  instructii 
given  him,  began  more  than  any  to  excite  the  people. 
Seeing  that  he  could  sell  his  fruit  only  at  a  low  price,  and, 
fter  paying  the  gabel,  have  hardly  any  thing  left,  he 
ew  into  a  rage,  and,  throwing  two  large  baskets  full  of 
fruit  upon  the  ground,  he  exclaimed,  "  God  gives  plenty, 
and  the  ill  government  a  famine !  I  care  not  one  straw 
for  this  fruit :  let  every  one  talvc  it."  Upon  which  the 
boys  eagerly  ran  to  gather  and  eat  the  fruit.  As  all  this 
-fell  out  according  to  Masaniello's  expectation,  he  rushed 
among  them,  crying  out,  Avant  Gabel!  Avant  Gabd! 
but  Anaclerio  instantly  tlireatened  him  with  the  bastinado 
and  the  galleys,  which  so  exasperated  the  people,  that  they 
threw  figs,  apples,  and  other  fruits,  with  great  fury  into 
his  face.  But  this  attack  seemed  too  httle  to  Masaniello, 
who  hit  the  magistrate  on  the  breast  with  a  stone,  and 
encouraged  his  army  of  boys  to  follow  his  example, 
hich  they  did.  Anaclerio  was  accordingly  forced  to 
break  through  the  crowd  as  fast  as  possible  in  a  coach ; 
and  reaching  the  church  of  the  Lady  of  Carmine,  he  em- 
barked there  in  a  felucca,  and  thus  readied  the  palace  in 
fety,  otherwise  he  would  have  been  lorn  to  pieces,  or 
stoned  to  death  by  the  boys. 

Upon  this  success  the  people  flocked  in  greater  num- 
bers, as  well  to  the  said  market-place  as  elsewhere,  and 
began  to  exclaim  loudly  against  those  intolerable  grie- 
nees  under  wliich  they  groaned,  and  crying  out.  "  Let 
the  king  of  Spain  live,  but  let  the  accursed  government 
die."  Tlic  tumult  still  increasing,  Masaniello  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  multitude  of  boys  and  all  sorts  of  loose  people, 
some  with  sticks,  others  with  pikes  and  partisans  taken 
from  the  tower  of  the  Carmine,  he  leaped  upon  the 
highest  tabic  which  was  among  the  fruiterers,  and  with  a 
loud  voice  cried,  "  Rejoice,  dear  companions  and  brothers; 
give  God  thanks,  and  the  glorious  Virgin  of  Carmine, 
that  the  hour  of  our  redemption  draws  near ;  a  poor  bare- 
footed fellow,  like  another  Moses,  who  freed  the  Israelites 
from  Pharaoh's  rod,  sliall  in  like  manner  free  you  from 
all  gabels  that  were  ever  imposed.     A  fisherman,  I  mean 


which  made  a  julio^ 
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St.  Peter,  reduced  with  his  voice  from  Satan's  slavery  to 
the  liberty  of  Christ,  Rome  herself,  and  with  Rome,  a 
world.  Now  another  fisherman,  who  is  Masanicllo,  shall 
jeleasc  Naples,  and  with  Naples  a  whole  kingdom,  from 
the  tyranny  of  gabels.  Henceforth  you  shall  shake  from 
oif  your  necks  the  intolerable  yoke  of  so  many  grievances, 
which  have  hitherto  depressed  you.  Nor  to  effect  this  do 
I  care  a  rush  to  be  torn  in  pieces,  and  to  be  dragged  up 
and  down  the  kennels  and  gutters  of  Naples.  Let  all  the 
blood  in  my  body  be  drawn  out  of  these  veins ;  let  this 
head  d.ince  from  my  shoulders  by  the  fatal  steel,  and  be 
perched  up  in  this  market-place  upon  a  pole,  I  shall 
die  contented  and  glorious;  it  will  he  triumph  and 
ur  to  mc  to  think  that  my  blood#nd  life  were  sacri. 
ficcd  in  so  glorious  a  conquest,  and  that  I  became  tlie 
saviour  of  my  country." 

JVIasaniello,  by  often  repeating  this  and  similar  ha- 
rangues, marvellously  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people, 
were  disposed  in  their  hearts  to  cooperate  with  him 
to  this  efl^eet ;  and  as  a  proof  of  their  zeal,  they  set  fire  to 
he  house  next  the  toll-house  for  fruit,  both  of  which  were 
lurnt  to  the  very  ground,  with  all  the  books  and  accounts, 
nd  many  of  the  goods  belonging  to  the  farmers  of  Ihe 
ustoms,  which  were  therein. 
This  being  done,  the  common  people  increased  in  such 
umbers  in  every  street,  that  the  citizens  shut  up  their 
shops,  every  one  being  astonished  at  the  sudden  tumult ; 
many  thousands  of  the  people  uniting  themselves, 
to  other  quarters  of  the  city,  where  were    other 
galrcl-houses,  for  fruit,  corn,  flesh,  fish,  salt,  wine,  oil, 
cheese,  silk,  and  all  other  eatable  or  wearable  commodities, 
_d  spared  not  one  of  them.   All  the  writings  and  books 
of  entrance  or  issues  appertaining  to  the  said  gabel,  as 
ill  the  furniture,  as  well  of  the  farmers  as  others,  and 
all  things  that  were  there  in  pledge,  or  otlicrwisc,  such  as 
ings,  chairs,  arms,  great  quantities  of  money,  with 
other  rich  moveables,  were  hurled  into  a  great  fire  of 
w,  and  burnt  to  ashes  upon  the  streets.     There  was 
thing  remarkable  during  this  plundering  and  eonfu- 
,  not  one  durst  meddle  with  the  least  piece  of  any 
thing,  but  all  was  dedicated  to  the  fire;    it  being  the 
quintessence,  as  it  was  said,  of  their  blood,  they  would 
not  have  a  jot  of  any  thing  preserved  from  the  fury  of  the 
flame.  The  mob  becoming  still  more  bold  and  courageous, 
because  they  found  no  resistance  or  obstacle,  and  the 
number  having  increased  to  about  10,000,  they  made 
towards  the  palace  of  the  viceroy,  many  of  them  holding 
loaves  of  bread  upon  the  tops  of  staves  and  pikes,  and 
crying  more  loud  than  ever,  "Let  the  king  of  Spain  live 
and  let  the  accursed  government  perish !" 

e  first  army  of  Masanicllo,  also,  consisting  of  2000 
boys,  every  one  lifting  up  his  cane  with  a  piece  of  black 
cloth  tied  on  the  top,  went  along  the  streets  and  cried  out 
with  dolorous  and  loud  voices,  which  moved  many  to  ten- 
:ss  and  tears,  "  Have  compassion  upon  those  poor 
in  Purgator}',  who,  not  being  able  to  endure  the  bur- 
den of  so  many  grievances,  seek  how  they  may  escape : 
O  dear  brothers  '.  join  with  us ;  O  sisters  '.  help  so  just,  S9 
isary  an  enterprise,  and  so  profitable  for  the  public 
good."  These  doleful  tones  Ihcy  whined  from  one  street 
i  another,  till  they  came  at  last  to  St.  James'  prison, 
hich  they  violently  broke  open,  and,  freeing  all  the 
prisoners,  they  admitted  them  to  their  society. 

ing  now  come  before  the  palace,  and  under  the 
window  of  the  viceroy,  they  began  to  cry  out  amain,  that 
they  would  not  be  freed  of  the  fruit  gabel  only,  but 
of  all  others,  especially  that  laid  upon  corn.  The  viceroy 
came  out  to  the  balcony,  and  told  them  that  the  said  gabel 
should  be  abolished,  and  part  of  the  corn  gabel  also;  but 
the  mob  bawled  still  that  they  would  not  be  relieved  in 
part,  they  would  have  the  whole  taken  oS',  and  they  still 
cried  out,  "  May  the  king  of  Spain  live  !  and  the  accursed 
government  die  !"  A  number  of  them  wishing  to  enter 
palace  to  notify  unto  the  viceroy  the  rest  of  their 
grievances,  his  excellency  commanded  the  German  and 
Spanish  guards  to  sufi'er  them  to  pass  and  repass  freely : 
but  not  being  heard  by  them,  some  resistance  was  made 
by  the  soldiers,  when  the  mob,  with  canes  and  clubs  only, 
thing  incredible  to  believe,)  and  with  loud  cries, 
effected  their  entrance,  demanding  audience  of  the  vice- 
But  he  had  made  his  escape ;  and  the  Dutch  and 
Spanish  guards  at  the  gate  abandoned  their  posts,  and 
:  oft"  to  their  quarters.  The  mob  then  entered  the 
palace,  and  bursting  open  the  hall-door,  entered  without 
any  difiieulty,  until  they  came  to  the  chamber  where  the 
iceroy  was  hid  in  a  closet,  and,  though  they  found  the 
door  doubly  bolted,  yet  by  force  of  halberds  and  otlier  in- 
struments, they  broke  it  open.  The  viceroy  would  have 
been  torn  to  pieces  had  not  the  Duke  di  Castel  di 
Sangro  and  Don  Ferrant  Carraciolo  previously  conveyed 
him  away,  and  so  saved  him  from  tliat  mortal  blow 
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wliich  was  intended.  With  a  few  gentlemen  that  were 
about  him,  the  viceroy  now  resolved  to  retire  into  the 
castle,  where  the  duchess  of  Arcos  had  withdrawn  herself 
with  her  ladies,  children,  and  relations;  but,  understand- 
ing that  the  ladies  liad  taken  up  the  draw-bridge,  he  took 
a  resolution  lo  fly  into  the  neighbouring  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Louis,  where  there  was  a  friary  of  Saint 
IVaneis  of  Paola.  In  order,  however,  to  let  the  mob  know 
that  he  was  willing  to  enter  into  their  demands,  from  a 
window  he  threw  small  schedules  up  and  down  signed  by 
himself,  and  sealed  with  the  king's  seal,  wherein  he  ab- 
solutely took  off  the  gabel  upon  fruit,  and  part  of  that 
upon  corn.  But  the  mob  were  far  from  being  satisfied  ; 
they  made  signs  with  tlieir  hands,  and  cried  aloud  that  lie 
must  come  down  and  speak  with  them  face  to  face,  upon 
which  the  viceroy  went  down  to  avoid  exasperating  them 
by  any  appearance  of  distrust. 

In  the  mean  time,  that  part  of  the  mob  who  remained 
in  the  palace  ran  up  and  down  with  great  fury,  gutting 
the  rooms  every  wlicre,  setting  fire  to  sedans,  tables,  win- 
dows, screens,  and  other  moveables  of  value ;  yet  they 
would  not  meddle  (a  thing  to  be  wondered  at  in  the 
middle  of  such  a  tumult)  with  the  apartments  of  the 
most  eminent  Cardinal  Trivultio,  wiio  dwelt  in  the  same 

The  viceroy,  having  come  down  to  the  rabble,  threw 
himself  into  a  coach  with  two  horses,  which  was  provided 
at  a  proper  place  to  carry  him  to  the  church  of  St.  Louis ; 
but  uo  sooner  was  he  perceived  by  the  mob,  than  they 
stopped  the  coach,  and,  opening  the  door,  presented  two 
naked  swords  at  his  breast,  and  threatened  that  unless  he 
would  take  off  tlie  gabels,  he  would  be  put  to  instant 
death.  He  accordingly  promised  he  would  do  so  if  they 
were  quiet ;  but  this  would  not  serve  them  unless  he 
came  out  of  the  coach,  and  showed  liimself  to  the  people. 
This  also  he  did,  and  then  some  respect  was  shown  him  ; 
some  kissed  his  hands,  and  fell  upon  their  knees,  crying 
out,  "  Most  excellent  sir,  for  the  love  of  God,  disburden 
us  once  of  these  gabels — let  us  have  no  more  slavery- 
let  us  live."  His  excellency  then  confirmed  unto  them 
their  request,  but  meanwhile  was  devising  how  to  escape 
out  of  their  hands ;  for  although  he  was  honoured  by 
many,  yet  he  held  himself  not  safe  in  such  a  confused 
multitude.  In  order  to  divert  the  mob,  he  threw  among 
them  some  hundred  zecchins  of  gold,  which  he'earried 
about  with  him  for  that  purpose,  which  had  good  effect, 
though  many  cried  out  aloud,  "  We  have  no  need  to  be 
relieved  willi  a  little  money,  but  to  be  freed  from  the 
gabel."  But  while  most  of  them  were  greedy  to  take 
the  gold,  his  excellency  got  safe  and  sound  into  ' 
church,  where  he  caused  all  the  doors  to  he  shut,  and 
those  of  the  monastery  also. 

The  rabble  perceiving  this,  and  being  greatly  enraged 
that  the  viceroy  had  escaped  out  of  their  hands, 
straightway  to  the  monastery,  and,  battering  down  the 
first  gate,  they  thought  to  do  so  with  the  rest,  crying  out 
still  to  be  released  from  the  gabels,  and  insisting  that  hi; 
excellency  would  consign  them  a  paper  in  writing  under 
his  hand  and  seal,  in  which  he  should  promise  to  do  so. 
Fearing  that  the  mob  would  do  farther  violence  to  the 
monastery,  as  their  numbers  still  increased,  he  opened 
window,  and  desired  thein  to  be  quiet,  for  he  was  disposed 
and  ready  to  satisfy  them.  The  incredulous  multitude, 
however,  believing  still  that  they  would  be  deluded,  pro- 
ceeded to  batter  down  the  other  gate ;  which  being  done, 
they  immediately  entered  the  monastery.  While  this 
violence  was  going  on,  Filomarino,  Archbishop  of  NapL 
being  zealous  in  his  pastoral  ehirge  for  the  service  of  God 
and  his  church,  endeavoured  to  appease  the  people,  in 
order  to  avoid  those  irrecoverable  losses  which  he  saw 
threatening  the  city,  made  a  sign  to  them  with  his  hand, 
that  they  should  be  peaceable;  but  they  replying,  that 
they  would  have  the  writ  for  release  of  the  gabels  froi 
the  viceroy,  especi.illy  those  upon  corn  and  fruits,  his 
eminence  answered  them,  that  he  would  make  it  his 
business  to  obtain  it,  and  so  going  out  of  his  coach,  he 
went  in  person  to  the  second  gate  of  the  monastery,  to 
hinder  tiic  pulling  of  it  down  by  the  furious  rabble.  He 
effected  his  purpose,  for,  out  of  the  great  reverence  they 
bore  to  their  arclibishop,  the  fury  ceased  ;  but  still  they 
prayed  that  the  gabels  might  be  abolished.  The  bishop 
promised  to  bring  them  the  instrument  signed  and 
sealed  ;  but  lest  the  fury  should  recommence  durintr  his 
absence,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  the  viceroy,  desirino-^him 
to  send  the  said  instrument.  This  the  viceroy  did,  de- 
siring him  to  deliver  it  with  his  own  hands  to  the  people 
The  bishop  having  received  the  said  written  instrument 
entered  his  coach,  and  showed  the  charter  to  all  the  mob 
which  he  drew  after  him  along  Toledo  street,  every  one 
hciug  anxious  to  know  what  it  contained.  But  what? 
X  lie  charter  was  no  sooner  read  with  a  loud  voice  by  the 
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bishop,  but  the  mob  cried  out  again  that  they  wi 
cheated,  for  that  instrument  contained  only  the  taking 
the  frait-gabel,  and  seven  carlines  upon  wheat;  but  they 
would  have  divers  other  gabels  abolished.  The  bishop, 
perceiving  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  the  rabble 
while  in  that  state  of  ferment,  and  having  delivered  the 
charter  to  the  chief  of  the  people,  retired  peaceably  to  his 
palace. 

The  mob  now  ran  to  the  great  market-place,  to  give 
notice  of  the  said  charter  to  the  rest,  who  were  assembled 
there  in  still  greater  numbers ;  but  finding  that  this  w; 
but  satisfaction  in  part,  it  was  deemed  necessary,  for  the 
common  defence  of  the  faithful  people  of  Naples,  to 
roll  some  armed  men,  to  procure  a  total  discharge  of 
gabels.  Returning  to  the  palace,  thousands  of  men  and 
boys  would  again  have  attempted  an  entrance  into  the 
church  and  monastery  of  St.  Louis;  being  resolved  to  burst 
open  the  doors  of  that  part,  where  divers  lords  and  ladies 
were,  but  the  Spanish  soldiers  opposed  them;  and,  in 
particular,  a  brave  captain  kept  off  the  rabble  with  his 
sword,  and  the  soldiers  with  their  muskets,  and  divers  of 
them  were  killed.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  ladies  had  time 
to  retire  into  the  fi-iars'  cells,  and  the  viceroy,  by  the  help 
of  the  abbot  of  the  convent,  sealed  the  walls,  and  got  into 
the  monastery  of  the  Jesuits,  whence,  putting  himself  in 
an  old  sedan  carried  by  Spaniards,  he  was  conveyed  to 
the  castle  of  St.  Elmo. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  for  certain  that  the  viceroy 
had  escaped  from  the  monastery,  the  rabble  returned  to 
the  palace,  resolving  to  disarm  all  the  Spaniards  who 
were  on  guard.  But  they  compounded,  by  delivering  to 
them  drums  and  half  pikes,  and  all  other  instruments, 
their  swords  and  muskets  excepted.  Thoy  then  went  to 
all  the  other  courts,  and  guards  dispersed  up  and  down 
the  city,  whom  they  immediately  attacked  and  disarmed. 
They  next  proceeded  to  the  suburbs  of  Chiagia,  to  the 
palace  of  Don  Tiberio  de  Garaffa,  Prince  of  Bisignano, 
who  was  field-master,  and  colonel-general  of  the  batallion 
of  Naples,  defying  that  great  cavalier,  who,  by  his  natural 
affability,  had  made  himself  beloved  by  all  Naples.  They 
desired  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  be  their  defender  and 
intercessor  betwixt  them  and  the  viceroy  for  the  total 
abolition  of  the  gabels,  according  to  the  favourable 
privileges  granted  them  specially  by  Charles  V.  But  be- 
fore they  got  the  Prince  of  Bisignano's  answer,  some  of 
them  ran  furiously  to  the  place  where  they  exacted  the 
gabel  of  fruit  at  Chiagia,  set  fire  to  the  house,  and  burnt 
every  thing  that  was  in  it,  as  they  had  done  in  other 
places.  The  rabble  still  augmenting  in  that  populi 
suburb,  they  divided  themselves  into  two  squadrons, 
rather  armies.  By  this  time,  the  Prince  of  Bisignr 
came  out  on  horseback.  The  lesser  sort  of  boys  put  h 
in  the  middle,  and  he  desired  them  to  be  orderly ;  but  they 
called  out,  "  Let  us  go  to  take  off  the  gabels."  He  was 
conducted  by  the  palace,  and  so  along  to  the  castle, 
thence  through  all  the  public  places,  till  he  came  to  the 
great  market.  The  prince,  seeing  the  mob  wonderfully 
increased  to  above  fifty  thousand  persons,  endeavoured 
to  appease  them  ;  and  to  do  this  the  more  conveniently, 
he  went  to  the  church  of  the  Lady  of  Carmine ;  an  ' 
being  got  up  in  a  high  place,  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand;  , 
he  prayed,  exhorted,  and  conjured  them  for  the  love  of  howei 
God,  and  of  the  most  blessed  Virgin  his  patroness,  to  be 
quiet  a  little,  promising  them  by  oath  to  obtain  from  th 
viceroy  what  they  desired.     But  finding  that  all  this  did 

good,  he  waited  some  time  in  the  market,  to  h 


of  the  dogana  had  in  bank,  being  either  their  own,  or 
in  (liposilo,  or  pawned,  were  consumed  in  the  flames. 

After  tills  exploit,  they  went  to  the  piazza  of  St.  Law- 
rence, the  prince  still  remaining  with  them  from  a  de- 
sire to  pacify  them.  Having  arrived  there,  and  entered 
through  the  church  into  the  cloisters  to  go  up  to  the 
steeple-tower  to  sound  the  great  bell,  that  all  men  should 
put  themselves  in  arms,  an  entrance  was  at  first  denied 
them  by  some  who  had  fled  thither  for  sanctuary  ;  but 
two  of  whom  were  presently  killed.  Now,  some  of  the 
people  began  to  apprehend  divers  fears;  but  a  Sicilian, 
who  appeared  to  be  rather  a  devil  in  human  shape,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  furies  that  hell  could  hold,  animated 
them  all  to  battle.  He  reproached  them  with  their  fears ; 
he  jeered  their  cowardice  :  but  the  justice  of  licavcn 
found  him  out ;  for  he  was  killed  from  the  said  tower  by 
a  musket-bullet. 

The  Prince  Bisignano,  finding  himself  exhausted  after 
so  many  hours'  fatigue,  and  after  so  much  mischief  done 
to  the  city,  and  being  weak  and  faint  by  reason  of  the 
heat  of  the  season,  and  his  own  delicate  constitution, 
now  sought  to  disengage  himself  from  this  labyrinth  of 
popular  tumult.  By  a  wise  stratagem,  he  distributed 
the  people  into  various  quarters  of  the  city,  with  strict 
prohibition  that  they  should  not  sack  or  assault  any  one's 
house ;  which  plot  took  ;  for  being  thus  divided,  he  re- 
tired unperceived  to  a  kinsman's  house  hard  by,  where, 
having  refreshed  his  spirits  for  a  while,  he  betook  him- 
self about  the  evening  in  a  close  sedan  chair  into  Castel 


opportunity  of  negotiating  with  the  ringleaders  of  the  riot, 
in  order  to  assure  them  that  he  would  make  it  his  own 
task  to  procure  them  complete  satisfaction.  In  the  r 
time,  other  new  accessions  of  people  coming  from  other 
parts  of  the  city,  they  proceeded  to  break  open  the  prisoni 
of  Santa  Mar'ia  d'  Agnone,  St.  Archangelo  and  others 
the  guards  of  which  not  being  able  to  resist,  were  obliged 
to  yield  and  fly.  The  gates  being  thrown  open,  they 
made  all  the  prisoners  depart,  burning  and  consuming  to 
ashes  such  hooks  and  processes  against  them  as  • 
found  there ;  though  some  of  the  mob  were  averse  to 
violence,  because  those  prisons  had  been  in  former  times 
royal  palaces.  At  last  they  were  dissuaded  from  it  by 
the  Prince  of  Bisignano,  who  stated  that  by  setting  at 
liberty  foreigners,  murderers,  and  thieves,  they  would 
'  aw  upon  themselves  great  inconveniences. 

They  next  directed  their  course  toward  the  dogana  or 
tollhouse  for  corn,  with  faggots  on  their  backs,  and  fire 
and  pitch  in  their  hands  ;  and  the  gates  being  wrenched 
from  their  hinges,  the  prince  not  being  able  to  persuade 
them,  though  he  laboured  earnestly,  they  entered  there 
such  fury,  that  they  spread  fire  on  all  sides.  Nor 
they  satisfied  till  they  saw  all  not  only  burnt,  but 
reduced  to  ashes  :  corn,  with  a  great  store  of  household 
stuff,  and  a  great  quantity  of  money,  which  the  ministers 


The  report  being  dispersed  abroad  of  the  retirement 
of  the  Prince  Bisignano,  and  the  people,  finding  them- 
selves without  a  head,  cried  out  for  their  leader  and  con- 
ductor, Masaniello,  who,  accepting  of  that  charge,  began 
more  than  ever  by  sound  of  drum  to  influence  the  peo- 
ple throughout  all  the  city  and  suburbs.  It  was  now 
thought  fitting  that  some  religious  men  should  go  in  pro- 
cession through  the  city,  not  only  to  appease  the  unbri- 
dled people,  but  to  implore  divine  help;  which  being 
done,  those  oflicers  of  the  holy  church  were  much  ac- 
knowledged by  the  viceroy,  who  sent  effectual  relation 
thereof  to  the  Conte  d'Ognate,  then  Catholic  ambassa- 
dor to  the  court  of  Rome.  In  the  mean  time,  the  viceroy 
and  the  nobility,  dreading  that  the  rabble  would  go  to 
St.  Lawrence  church,  and  seize  upon  divers  things  which 
belonged  to  tlie  city,  and  sound  the  great  bell  lo  arms 
which  hangs  in  the  steeple  of  that  church,  sent  thither 
some  companies  of  Spaniards  well  armed,  as  also  others, 
for  the  guard  of  the  said  church  and  cloister  of  St.  Law- 

At  two  o'clock  after  midnight,  the  viceroy  removed 
from  St.  Elmo  to  Castel  Nuovo,  which  adjoins  the  royal 
palace,  there  being  only  a  bridge  between  them.  There 
went  also  thither  Cardinal  Trivultio,  with  many  oflicers 
and  cavaliers;  and  although  it  seemed  high  time  for 
them  to  think  of  chastising  the  rebels,  yet  the  viceroy, 
like  a  wise  prince,  restrained  his  indignation,  and  pub- 
lished, that  by  next  Monday  the  loaf  of  bread  should 
weigh  thirty-three  ounces  four  grains,  whereas  before  it 
was  scarcely  twenty-four  ounces  ;  and  that  the  gabel  of 
fruit  should  be  absolutely  taken  off.  For  greater  safety, 
'  vever,  he  ordered  that  additional  guards  should  .sur- 
round the  castle.  Meanwhile,  the  people  did  not  flag  a 
whit  in  their  former  fury,  but  caused  the  bell  of  our 
Lady  of  Carmine  to  ring  out  thrice  for  arming,  and  con- 
sequently great  companies  flocked  together,  and  divided 
themselves  into  divers  quarters.  Some  jiroceeded  to  set 
fire  to  all  the  out-houses  of  Naples,  where  gabels  were 
exacted,  with  drums  beating  before  them  ;  others  remain- 
ing behind,  to  prepare  arms  for  the  following  day,  plun- 
dered the  shops  for  swords  and  muskets,  for  bullet,  fire 
arid  match.  Others  went  among  the  merchants,  who, 
without  any  resistance,  furnished  them  with  all  sorts  of 
arms;  and  because  one  master  of  a  shop  would  foolishly 
have  made  opposition  by  threats,  and,  which  was  worse, 
by  discharging  a  mortar-piece  out  of  a  window,  which 
killed  one  of  them,  they  were  so  exasperated,  that  put- 
ting fire  to  his  house,  wherein  were  divers  barrels  of 
powder,  eighty -seven  persons  were  blown  up  and  perished, 
and  forty-four  were  hurt.  To  prevent  such  n  disaster  in 
future,  his  excellency  commanded,  that  all  the  powder 

other  places  throughout  the  city  should  be  wetted  : 
But  the  unbridled  mob,  passing  with  such  on  imperious 
authority  through  the  streets,  began  to  put  an  arrny  in 
order,  and  provide  all  things  necessary  for  the  business 
of  the  following  day. 

THE  SECOND  DAY. 

MONDAY,  JULY  Sxir,  Ifi47. 

The  active  and  formidable  preparations  made  by  the 
rabble  the  night  before  had  this  effect,-  that  although  tlie 
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lear,  and  the  glorious  sun  was 
nb  of  the  vermillion  morn,  yet 
up  and  down  the  city  nothing  was  heard  but  drums  and 
trumpets,  and  chishing  of  arms  ;  notliing  seen  but  co- 
lours diplayed,  clioice  soldiers,  burnished  swords,  cocked 
muskets,  arcliibuzes,  lances,  targets ;  and  what  was  even 
more  alarming,  besides  the  citizens  themselves,  the  coun- 
try swains  appeared  from  the  neighbouring  villages, 
armed  with  ploughshares,  pitchforks  and  shovels,  and, 
ranging  themselves  in  a  military  way  for  common  de- 
fence to  plough  glebes  of  flesh,  and  water  them  with 
blood  ;  in  fine,  the  women  were  seen  in  great  numbers 
armed  with  fire-shovels,  and  iron  tongs,  with  spits  and 
broaches,  and  tlieir  cliildren  with  little  staves  and  canes, 
encouraging  the  young  men  to  battle.  Now,  let  it  be 
considered  what  such  a  multitude  all  armed  could  do, 
who  being  invipered  as  it  were  with  blood  in  their  eyes, 
cried  out,  "  Let  tire  king  live  I  let  the  king  our  lord  live  1 
let  the  ill  government  die  I  No  gabels,  no  gabels  I  Let  the 
dogs  die,  who,  being  transformed  to  wolves,  have  de- 
voured the  flesh  of  innocent  lambs  !  Let  these  wasps  fly 
away,  which  have  hitherto  sucked  the  sweet  honey  of 
the  bees  1" 
'  With  such  like  cries  proceeding  from  the  bottom  of 
their  throats  they  rent  the  very  air,  and  were  enough  to 
soften  the  hardest  marble,  draw  tears  from  the  stones, 
and  sighs  from  ice  ;  they  animated  one  another,  they 
crowded  the  streets,  guarded  tlie  passages,  and  prepared 
themselves  to  provide  furniture  for  the  war.  Horror, 
blood  and  amazement,  reigned  in  every  corner.  The 
keys  were  consigned  from  Minerva  to  Mars.  Books 
were  neglected,  studies  were  abandoned,  the  bar  w 
solitary,  the  chairs  were  silent,  the  ecclesiastics  smig 
Laclirymae,  the  law  ceased,  patronages  were  despised, 
advocates  were  dumb,  the  judges  were  idle,  tribunals 
were  shut.  The  arsenals  only  were  open  ;  the  pikes  had 
got  the  better  of  the  pen,  force  of  wit,  boldness  of  wis 
dom  ;  the  whole  ciiy  was  inflamed  with  martial  fury 
The  places  adjoining  the  great  market,  especially  Lavl 
naro.  Porta  Nolana,  Gouvaria,  Sellaria,  the  Piaz  of  the 
Elm,  were  in  the  utmost  commotion,  from  the  dense 
multitude  who  resorted  thither.  Orders  were  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  other  precincts  of  Naples,  which 
are  thirty-six  in  number,  to  arm  in  like  manner,  under 
pain  of  an  irremissible  burning  down  of  their  houses, 
which  was  punctually  performed.  There  being  want  of 
powder,  they  went  to  a  house  where  it  was  sold,  to  buy 
some;  but  the  sellers  refusing  without  orders  fr 
viceroy,  they  raged  with  such  a  fury,  that,  throwing  fired 
matches  into  that  house,  they  blew  up  the  powder  into 
the  air,  and  with  it  above  sixty  persons,  as  afterwards 
appeared  from  the  number  of  bodies  which  lay  many 
days  unburied.  This  happened  at  Porta  della  Calce 
and  it  caused  a  shock  like  an  earthquake  through  all  the 
city;  but  tliey  were  not  a  whit  disheartened  at  the  dis- 
aster. Going  in  greater  numbers  than  before,  to  the 
king's  powder-liouse  out  of  the  city,  towards  Cap  de 
Chino,  they  would  have  seized  that  magazine  of  powder, 
had  they  not  been  prevented  by  tlie  labourers,  who  had 
put  the  said  powder  in  water  to  prevent  a  similar  dis- 
aster. 

While  the  rabble  made  all  these  preparations,  the 
viceroy  did  not  relax  his  wonted  prudence  to  acquit  him- 
self of  his  duty,  although  he  had  retired  into  Custel 
Nuovo.  He  dispersed  guards  all  along  tlie  castle,  and  in 
St.  Francisco  Xaverio's  street,  to  the  number  of  four 
hundred.  He  shut  up  in  the  royal  palace  for  his  own 
guard  1000  Germans,  and  planted  at  the  gates  800  Span- 
iards,  with  1000  Italians.  He  secured  Pizzafalcone, 
which  lies  above  the  palace,  as  also  the  neighbouring 
streets,  with  good  fortifications,  making  ramparts  of  fag- 
gots, and  raising  other  trenches  of  earth  about  the  gates 
of  the  old  and  new  palace,  and  at  the  end  of  the  street 
looking  towards  the  said  palaces.  He  likewise  com- 
manded a  large  piece  of  ordnance  to  be  put  at  the  end 
of  every  street  towards  the  Santo  Spirito,  the  monastery 
of  the  Dominicans,  and  of  the  Minims;  another  against 
the  cross  of  the  palace ;  another  upon  the  ascent  of  Santa 
Lucia;  and  two  before  the  great  gate  towards  the  middle 
of  the  new  palace.  In  the  meantime  the  jieoplo  hearing 
that  another  regiment  of  Germans  had  arrived  from 
Puzzolo  by  order  of  the  viceroy,  they  went  to  meet  them, 
killed  part  who  made  resistance,  and  the  rest,  who  wil- 
lingly surrendered  themselves,  were  made  prisoners,  and 
led  into  the  city.  Tlie  same  was  done  to  two  companies 
of  Italians  ;  but  by  order  of  Masaniello  the  latter  were 
released,  and  armed  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  The 
Germans  he  sent  in  derision  into  the  castle,  laden  with 
all  kinds  of  provisions. 

It  happened  upon  Monday  morning,  that  the  Spanish 
guard,  for  some  insults  they  had  received,  imprisoned 


two  mean  fellows ;  and  the  people,  fearing  they  would  be 
executed,  rose  up  and  threatened,  with  bowlings  and 
usual  cries,  to  tear  in  pieces  all  the  Spaniards  who  were 
in  Naples,  if  those  prisoners  were  not  delivered  them 
wheretbre,  to  avoid  such  a  fate,  which  would  certainly 
have  happened,  they  were  yielded  up  safe  and  sound. 

That  morning,  bread  of  very  excellent  quality  and  un- 
usual weight  was  sold,  insomuch,  that  a  loaf  of  bread, 
which  was  but  little  more  than  twenty-two  ounces,  was 
now  thirty-three,  and  the  joy  of  the  people  may  be 
easily  conjectured.  Both  men,  women  and  children,  citi- 
zens and  strangers,  went  crying  up  and  down  the  streets, 
"  Let  the  king  of  Spain  live  !  let  the  most  faithful  people 
of  Naples  live  !  and  let  the  ill  government  die  !" 

It  now  seemed  expedient  for  tlie  viceroy  to  despatch 
by  some  lords  of  the  collateral  council,  and  of  tlie  coun- 
cil of  state,  a  note  unto  Masaniello,  as  head  of  tlic  mob, 
wherein  he  granted  as  much  as  was  demanded  the  day 
before,  which  was  the  taking  away  of  all  kinds  of  gabels 
the  people  would  not  be  satisfied  with  this,  but  sen 
;e,  that  they  would  have  further  contentment,  viz. 
of  the  privileges  granted  them  by  Kings  Fei 
inand,  and  Frederic,  and  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V 
11  of  which,  by  public  act,  the  viceroy,  the  collateral,  am 
ouncil   of  state,   with   all   the  nobility,  should    oblige 
themselves  to  observe.     They  insisted  farther,  that  f 
people  sliould  nominate  the  chief  clerk  of  the  market 
the  city ;  that  it  should  pass  for  a  law,  that  no  new  g 

future  should  be  imposed,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Capo  Popolo,  wlio  should  be  a  lord  by  title,  as  it  was 
nciently,  when  the  Prince  of  Salerno  enjoyed  that  office; 
that  he  also  should  be  named  by  the  people,  without  any 
dependency,  or  having  any  recourse  to  the  viceroys  for 
the  future.  They  scrupled  not  to  demand,  in  addition, 
that  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo  should  be  put  into  their  hands, 
though  they  proceeded  not  very  far  in  that  proposition. 
His  excellency,  perceiving  that  the  mob  would  lend  no 
ear  to  any  reasonable  ofters  of  peace,  judged  it  expedient 
to  restore  to  favour  the  Duke  of  Mataloni,  and  Don 
Joseph  Caraffa  his  brother,  and  to  solicit  their  joining 
with  other  lords  and  knights,  they  being  favourites  of 
the  people,  and  to  go  up  and  down  the  city  with  a  view 
to  restore  order  and  quietness.  This,  accordingly,  was 
done ;  for  many  lords  did  ride  up  and  down  the  streets 
in  divers  quarters,  in  particular  the  Prince  of  Bisignano, 
Caraff'a  di  Bel  Nuovo,  II  Princi|ie  di  Monte  Sarehio  of 
the  house  of  Avalos,  the  Prince  di  Satriano  Ravasehiere, 
the  Duke  di  Castel  di  Sangro,  Don  Ferrante  Carraciolo, 
the  Prince  della  Rocella,  the  Lord  Don  Diomcdo  Carafta, 
the  Lord  of  Conversano,  with  other  lords,  dwelling  in  the 
piazza  of  the  great  market,  in  which  there  was  a  great 
multitude  assembled.  These  lords  signified  unto  the 
mob,  that  his  excellency  the  viceroy  was  very  ready  to 
give  them  all  satisfaction ;  but  it  was  answered,  that  they 
desired  no  more,  than  that  the  privileges  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand should  be  granted  to  the  city,  which  were  confirmed 
by  Charles  V.,  who,  by  oath,  promised  to  impose  no  new 
taxes  upon  city  or  kingdom,  either  he  or  '  ' 
without  the  consent  of  the  pope ;  and  even  being  so 
posed,  they  should  be  well  regulated,  otherwise  the  city 
might  rise  up  with  sword  in  hand,  without  any  mark  of 
rebellion,  or  irreverence  to  the  prince,  for  the  mainte- 
of  her  liberties.  Now,  since  most  of  the  gabels 
ever  since,  some  few  of  small  consequence  excepted, 
have  been  imposed  without  the  consent  of  his  holiness, 
it  was  just  that  they  should  be  all  taken  off,  and  that  the 
people  should  have  delivered  up  to  them 
the  said  privilege,  which  was  among  the  archives  of  the 
ty  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence.  Those  lords  and 
gentlemen  understanding  this,  went  back  to  Castel  Nu( 
vo  to  impart  all  this  to  the  viceroy,  who  presently  coi 
vokcd  the  collateral  council,  with  that  of  the  stale,  z 
also  the  sacred  council  of  Santa  Chiara,  to  consult  what 
wer  should  be  returned  unto  the  people, 
n  the  mean  time,  the  archbishop  ordained  that  the 
holy  sacrament  should  be  openly  exposed  in  many 
hurches,  and  that  all  persons  should  be  invited  to  im- 
plore divine  assistance  at  such  an  emergency.  Tlie  nii- 
ulous  blood,  and  the  holy  head  of  St.  Gennarro,  the 
glorious  protector  of  Naples,  which  lie  in  the  dome  of 
the  chapel  of  Tesoro,  were  likewise  exposed,  and  the 
clergy  went  in  solemn  procession  up  and  down  the  city, 
viz.  the  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  those  of  Del  Carmine, 
the  Augustins,  the  Jesuits,  Capuchins,  Teatins,  and 
others. 

That  day  it  was  debated  by  the  people  who  should  be 
their  chiet^  that  by  his  authority  they  might  prepare 
their  address  to  the  viceroy,  and  obtain  what  they  de- 
sired ;  and  as,  among  those  who  rode  up  and  down  the 
city,  the  Lords  della  Rocella  were  the  most  emincii 
had  their  palaces  in  tlic  great  market,  they  made 


tures  to  the  said  lords,  that  they  would  please  to  em- 
ploy themselves  in  behalf  of  the  people,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  restitution  of  their  charter  to  which  they  con- 
sented. For  the  perlbrinanee  thereof,  these  lords  went 
to  Castel  Nuovo,  accompanied  by  many  people,  where 
his  excellency  commanded  them  to  be  admitted,  the  con- 
course of  people  remaining  without  all  the  while,  ex- 
pecting, not  without  much  anxiety,  an  answer  from  the 
viceroy. 

At  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  the  Lord 
Prior  was  sent  for  from  St.  Lawrence  ;  and  in  the  belief 
that  the  charter  would  now  be  found,  the  multitude  which 
accompanied  him  was  so  great,  it  appeared  as  if  botli 
he  and  his  horse  were  carried  on  their  shoulders.  But 
the  Lord  Prior,  knowing  that  it  would  be  difiicult  to  find 
it,  and  feigning  to  withdraw  himself  upon  some  business, 
he  made  ofl^  with  incredible  .speed,  and  concealed  him- 
self in  the  church  of  the  holy  apostles.  This  occasioned 
extraordinary  murmuring  and  discontent  among  the  peo- 
ple, who  thought  themselves  bafliied  and  deluded  by  one 
who  they  expected  would  have  been  their  defender  and 
advocate.  Nevertheless,  some  aflirm  that  the  Lord  Prior, 
witli  a  view  to  quiet  them,  did  bring  them  a  skin  of 
parchment,  pretending  that  it  was  the  original  charter  of 
Charles  v.;  which  being  shown  to  the  satrapans  and 
council,  and  found  to  be  a  counterfeit,  they  were  so  en- 
raged, that  had  he  not  fled,  they  would  have  put  him  to 
death. 

The  Duke  de  Rocella,  in  the  mean  while,  returned 

from  the  castle  to  tlie  great  market-place,  attended  by 

the  gross  of  the  multitude,  and  carrying  with  him   a 

copy  of  the  charter  desired   by  the  people  ;  but  having 

heard  of  the  dangerous  success  of  the  Lord  Prior,  he 

dared  not  say  it  was  the  original,  but  told   them  it  was 

a  true  and  real  copy,  as  the  original  could  not  be  found. 

Hereupon  it  was  received  at  the  beginning  with  some 

applause  ;  but  being  read  and  found  imperfect,  it  raised 

a  mighty  discontent  in  the  hearts  of  the   people,  who 

rried  out  that  they  were  mocked,  cozened,  and  betrayed 

by  the  said  duke,  as  they  had  already  been  by  the  prior; 

and  falling  into  a  mortal  hatred  of  all  the  nobility,  they 

aged  against  them,  threatening  them  with  ruin  and  re- 

■enge.     Having  the  said   Duke  della  Rocella  in  their 

hands,  they  elapt  him   in  prison  in  the  monastery  del 

ine,  and  appointed  the  bandito  Perrone  to  be  his 

keeper,  who  himself  had  formerly  been  chained  in  the 

church,  but  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  people.    This 

however,  being  an  ancient  friend  and  confident  of 

the  duke,  did  manage  the  business   so  effectually  with 

the  people,  that  he  obtained  tlie  duke's  freedom,  obligino- 

iself  to  restore  him  into  their  hands  when  demanded; 

he  duke  having  remained  a  day  or  two  in  his  palace, 

retired  afterwards  to  his  country  house. 

There  was  appointed  to  be  about  the  person  of  Masa- 
niello, as  one  of  the  principal  heads  of  the    people,  a 
named  Julio  Genovino,  who  had  been  tlieir  elect 
during  the  government  of  the  Duke  of  Ossuna,  and  was 
well  practised  in  the  affairs  of  the  court,  and  who  had 
vays  edeavoured  to  advance  the  good  of  the  people ; 
d  to  him  they  added  for  a  companion  the  aforesaid  fa- 
mous bandito  Perrone.     These  two  being  joined  with 
Masaniello,  drew  out  a  list  of  sixty  houses  of  ministers 
and  others,  who  had   been  connected  with  the  farming 
of  the  gabels,  and  who,  having  enriched  themselves,  aa 
was  given  out,  with  the  blood  of  the  people,  deserved  to 
be  made  examples  to  future  ages,  by  having  their  houses 
and  goods  burnt  to  the  ground ;  which  was  done  accord- 
ingly. 

But  let  us  proceed  more  orderly  in  the  relation  of  these 
ruined  palaces.  The  first  was  that  of  Gieronimo  Fetitias, 
one  of  tlie  farmers  of  the  corn  gabel,  situated  in  the  quar- 
ter of  Porta  Nuovo,  near  the  houses  of  the  Lord  Mormili. 
There  the  people  liaving  flocked  with  faggots  and  pitch, 
and  getting  into  the  house,  they  threw  out  of  the  window 
all  kind  of  household  stuff,  and  all  sorts  of  utensils,  with 
great  store  of  money,  chains  and  bracelets,  breaking  the 
windows  wider  for  that  purpose ;  all  of  which  were 
brought  to  the  market-place  and  hurled  into  a  great  fire, 
where  they  were  burned  to  cinders,  amid  huge  outcries 
of  the  people. 

This  first  act  of  the   fiery  tragedy  being  ended,  they 
;nt  next  to  the  house  of  Felice  Basile,  who  at  first  had 
been  a  poor  baker,  and  carried  bread  up  and  down  the 
streets  of  Naples ;  but  having  friends  at  court,  by  taniper- 
with  the  gabels,  in  a  short  time  he  became  very  rich, 
dwelt  near  the  Spirito  Santo,  where  the  people  having 
met,  and  plundered  his  palace  from  top  to  bottom,  they 
hurled  out  at  the  windows  and  balconies  all  the  house- 
hold stuff,  writings  and  books,  with  other  rich  curiosities. 
There  were  twenty-three  grciit  trunks  thrown  out  into 
I  the  streets,  some  of  which  being  broken  open,  contained 
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lement,  without  sav 
nc  take  up  the  valu 
irowing  of  it  into  t 
These  two  burninj 
issed  to  the  palace 


wondrous  rich  things,  such  as  cloth  of  gold  and  tissues, 
with  costly  embroideries,  tliat  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  be- 
holders ;  all  of  which,  with  a  cabinet  full  of  pearls  and 
other  precious  stones,  were  hurled  into  the  devouring 
ing  so  much  as  a  rag;  nor  durst  any 
e  of  a  pin,  unless  it  were  to  help  the 
le  fire. 

fs  lasted  five  hours ;  after  which  they 
of  Antonio  de  Angclis,  a  counsellor, 
who  had  been  elect  of  the  people  in  the  time  of  Monterrey, 
and  who  concurred  with  that  viceroy  in  imposing  many 
new  gabels.  This  man  being  admonished  by  many  of 
his  friends  to  secure  his  goods  and  his  palace  from  destruc- 
tion, neglected  their  advice,  because  the  day  before  they 
had  taken  down  his  gate  only,  and  he  imagined  that  there 
their  fury  had  terminated.  Bat  he  reckoned  without  his 
host :  his  unfortunate  destiny  blinded  him  so,  and  so 
stopped  his  ears,  that  he  would  not  listen  to  wholesome 
caution.  Whereupon  the  rabble,  being  come  before  his 
house,  they  furiously  entered,  and  finding  it  full  of  all 
kinds  of  costly  furniture,  even  to  admiration,  they  pre- 
sently destined  every  thing  to  the  fire,  leaving  not  a  jot 
unburnt.  That  which  was  most  to  be  pitied  was,  that 
the  pleas,  writings,  charters,  patents,  and  processes  of 
divers  poor  and  rich  men,  were  all  consumed.  There 
was  also  a  library  of  curious  books,  two  coaches,  four 
beautiful  horses,  and  two  mules,  all  burnt ;  and  they  threw 
bottles  of  oil  into  the  fire,  to  make  it  burn  with  more 
violence.  In  his  pantry,  larder-house,  and  kitchen,  there 
were  delicate  provisions,  and  divers  chests  of  sweetmeats  ; 
and  a  boy  having  taken  up  a  small  piece  of  bacon  which 
fell  by  chance,  he  was  nearly  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mul- 
titude. There  were  10,000  crowns  in  good  silver  burnt, 
besides  vessels  of  plate  double  gilt.  The  fire  of  this 
house  was  so  great,  that  although  it  was  in  the  night-time, 
every  corner  of  the  street  was  as  clear  as  if  it  had  been 
noon-day. 

Thence  they  ran  to  the  house  of  Antonio  Mirabella, 
another  counsellor,  and  a  Neapolitan  cavalier,  who  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  life,  but  of  whose  house  they  left 
not  one  stone  upon  another,  but  consecrated  all  to  the 
voracious  flame,  which  lasted  above  three  hours. 

At  six  o'clock  they  passed  to  the  palace  of  Andrea 
Anaclerio,  elect  of  tlie  people  ;  but  he  had  wisely  removed 
his  goods  the  Sunday  before,  presaging  some  violence. 
In  furious  disdain,  they  applied  fire  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  house,  which  made  a  horrible  flame,  to  the  terror 
of  the  beholders,  which  lasted  till  the  sun  returned  to  en- 
lighten the  following  morn. 

But  while  the  people  consumed  with  fire  tlie  houses, 
goods  and  wealth,  of  those  public  thieves,  as  they  termed 
them,  there  burnt  in  the  breast  of  the  viceroy  an  ardent 
desire  to  put  a  period  to  such  fearful  combustions.  In 
order  to  hasten  an  accommodation,  the  collateral  council 
and  councils  of  state  and  war,  were  assembled ;  and  it 
was  resolved,  that  his  excellency  should  command  four 
companies  of  foot  to  reinforce  the  squadron  which  was 
already  in  the  castle,  while  a  legal  instrument  was  ordered 
to  be  printed,  wherein  an  abolition  of  those  gabels,  and 
a  general  pardon,  were  granted.  This  instrument  was 
accordingly  printed  and  sent  into  the  great  market,  that 
all  people  beholding  it  might  return  to  their  homes ;  but 
it  took  no  eifect,  because  the  pardon  was  considered  im- 
perfect, not  specifying  so  much  as  the  people  would  have, 
and  containing  divers  matters  subject  to  litigation.  The 
viceroy,  perceiving  that  the  nobility  were  hateful  to  the 
people,  and  therefore  unfit  to  quench  the  fire,  but  rather 
to  increase  it,  now  purposed  to  make  use  of  two  of  their 
own  prime  advocates,  who  were  also  much  esteemed  by 
him.  These  were  Andrea  Martellone,  and  Onosico  Pal- 
raa,  whom  the  viceroy  having  commanded  to  come  unto 
him,  he  committed  unto  their  care  and  prudence,  and  that 
with  a  great  deal  of  earnestness,  the  appeasing  of  the 
people,  with  large  promises  of  remuneration.  These  men 
executed  what  was  imposed  upon  them  with  much  alacri- 
ty; but  it  produced  no  fruit,  and  having  returned  to  the 
viceroy,  they  said  it  was  impossible  to  assuage  the  fury 
of  the  people,  unless  he  delivered  unto  them  the  original 
"  3s  V.  Upon  this  being 
vho,  from  the  beginning, 
had'  an  ardent  desiVe  to  content  the  people,  especially  in 
this  point,  he  caused  all  diligence  to  be  used,  that  the 
said  charter  should  be  found  out.  In  order  to  effect  this, 
he  despatched  to  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  some  of  the 
nobles,  elect  of  the  city,  together  with  Don  Joseph  Maria 
Caraciolo,  a  person  of  great  valour  and  learning,  who, 
besides  his  high  birth,  was  a  most  earnest  pacificator  at 
all  times,  especially  at  the  present  conjuncture,  being 
warmly  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  king  and  country. 
In  the  meim  time,  Masiinicllo  made  it  known  to  all  the 
merchants  in  the  name  of  the  people,  and  corporations  of 


of  the  charter  granted  by  Cha 
fully  understood  by  the  viceroy. 


the  city,  that  they  should  instantly  arm  themselves  for 
the  service  of  the  people  ;  and  in  order  to  enforce  his  pro- 
clamations, a  great  part  of  liis  train,  partly  on  horseback 
and  partly  on  foot,  proceeded  to  the  various  houses  de- 
manding arms,  which  were  delivered  up  to  them,  both 
by  noblemen  and  ofiicers.  They  thus  obtained  posses- 
sion of  many  thousands  of  archibuzes,  carbines,  muskets, 
pistols,  and  such  like  arms ;  as  also  nine  pieces  of  artillery, 
which  one  merchant  had  in  his  house,  and  which  were 
given  him  in  pawn  from  the  court  for  some  thousands 
of  ducats.  They  took  also  seven  cannons  out  of  a  ship, 
which  they  assaulted  in  a  new  galley,  all  of  which  they 
placed  at  the  mouths  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city ; 
and  liaving  understood  that  Mazola,  a  Genoa  merchant, 
had  a  good  store  of  arms,  they  entered  his  house,  where 
they  found  4000  muskets,  which  were  distributed  up  and 
down  to  the  populace  dwelling  in  the  quarters  of  Santa 
Maria  il  Parente,  then  clapped  torches  to  his  house,  and 
consumed  it  to  tlic  foundation. 

The  archbishop  seeing  that,  notwithstanding  all  prof- 
fers of  accommodation,  the  disturbances  increased  every 
hour  with  more  fury,  resolved  to  go  abroad  in  procession  ; 
but  doubting  that  it  would  not  be'agreeable  to  the  people, 
before  he  put  his  designs  in  execution,  he  requested  the 
Impositors  of  St.  Paul  and  of  the  Apostles  to  discover 
how  they  stood  affected.  These,  together  with  Don  Carlo 
de  Bologna,  and  Don  Diego  de  Mendoza,  being  the  most 
eminent  of  the  secular  priests,  both  on  account  of  their 
birth  and  exemplary  lives,  put  themselves  into  their 
coaches,  and  went  to  the  piazza  of  the  great  market,  to 
observe  the  humour  of  the  people,  the  bishop  having  no 
other  aim  herein,  than  the  service  and  satisfaction  of  the 
city ;  yet  he  wanted  to  know  tlieir  inward  inclinations. 
The  said  fathers  and  lords  having  put  in  strict  execu- 
tion  what  they  had  in  charge  from  the  archbishop,  found 
true  what  his  eminence  had  formerly  doubted ;  as  it  was 
told  them  by  the  chiefs  of  the  people,  who  yet  thanked 
the  archbishop  for  his  pious  zeal,  tliat,  touching  such  a 
solemn  and  extraordinary  procession,  they  humbly  ad- 
vised his  eminence  not  to  do  it,  because  the  priests  and 
religious  men  in  tliose  broken  times  might  haply  receive 
some  injury,  which  would  prejudice  the  reputation  of  the 
church.  They  prayed  his  eminence,  however,  that  he 
would  expose  in  the  church  the  holy  host,  and  order  public 
orisons  for  forty  hours. 

The  fathers  and  gentlemen  having  returned  to  the  Car- 
dinal Archbishop,  related  unto  him  what  they  had  pro- 
posed, and  the  answers  that  were  made;  whereupon  his 
eminence,  not  thinking  it  expedient  to  put  his  former 
thoughts  in  execution  against  the  will  of  a  tumultuary 
people,  directed  the  said  impositors,  and  all  heads  and 
rectors  of  churches,  as  well  secular  as  regular,  that  the 
blessed  sacrament  should  be  exposed,  and  public  and 
private  prayers  made,  to  recommend  unto  the  divine  ma- 
jesty the  wofdl  condition  of  city  and  kingdom ;  wiiich 
was  punctually  performed  every  day  until  the  death  of 
Masaniello. 

When  the  archbishop  had  despatched  those  seasonable 
orders,  it  being  now  night,  his  eminence  repaired  to  Castel 
Nuoio,  to  consult  with  the  viceroy,  whether  any  terms 
of  accommodation  could  be  proposed,  tliat  might  avert 
the  calamities  that  hung  over  the  city,  and  give  some 
satisfaction  to  the  enraged  multitude ;  who  had  been  so 
used  to  fire  and  cruelty,  tliat  they  seemed  to  delight  in 
such  sights  and  executions.  For  the  better  effecting  of 
which,  this  worthy  patriot  associated  with  him  the  most 
illustrious  the  Lcrd  Altieri,  Apostolical  Nuncio,  at  that 
time  residing  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  evening,  divers 
other  lords  and  cavaliers  retired  also  to  Castel  Jfvovo ;  as 
well  for  the  safety  of  their  persons,  as  to  consult  with  the 
viceroy,  what  was  most  proper  to  be  done  in  the  present 
extremity. 

THE  THIRD  DAY. 

TUESDAY,    JULY    9t1I,    1G47. 

The  minds  of  the  Neapolitan  people  being   now  in- 
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with  rage,  and  with 
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determination  to  destroy 
;rs,  partisans  of  the  royal 
couri,  lawyers,  and  farmers  of  the  gabels  ;  there  were  no 
bounds  sufficient  to  stop  their  insolence  and  fury. 

Hence  the  glorious  sun  had  scarcely  appeared  in  the 
orient  to  illuminate  the  city,  before  the  furious  people 
ran  to  the  palace  of  one  Valenzano,  formerly  a  very  poor 
plebeian,  and  who  afterwards,  from  a  petty  clerk  in  the 
Dogana,  had  become  a  farmer  of  the  gabel,  and  enriched 
himself  extremely.  It  is  incredible  what  a  world  of 
precious  goods,  both  for  quantity  and  quality,  were  found 
in  his  house,  which  were  all  reduced  to  ashes,  except 
two  boxes  full  of  gold,  found  in  the  cupboard  of  a  win- 
dow, which  were  taken  and  deposited  in  tlio  king's  bank. 


Hence  they  passed  to  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Coiva" 
no,  towards  thelitlle  gate  of  Santa  Chiara,  wliere  all  his 
writings  and  public  books, — he  being  secretary  of  the 
state — and  an  infinite  store  of  rich  moveables  and  uten- 
sils were  found,  all  which  were  burnt  in  two  great  fires, 
and  the  palace  levxlled  with  the  ground.  Wliat  rich 
coaches,  sedans  and  couches,  with  rare  vessels  of  argent- 
ry,  and  jewels  of  all  kinds,  were  consumed  in  this  place  ! 
There  v.-ere  also  a  great  number  of  curious  pictures  found 
here.  The  profane  were  burnt,  but  some  holy  pieces  were 
seat  to  divers  churches,  reserving  for  the  fire  the  frames 
of  them,  although  they  were  very  gallant  and  rich,  which 
course  they  observed  in  all  otlier  places.  The  heat  of 
this  fire  was  so  great,  that  it  reached  to  a  monastery  of 
nuns,  of  the  order  of  St.  Francisco,  hard  by,  who  cried 
out  that  they  were  all  destroyed.  It  also  included  a  library 
of  books,  the  leaves  whereof  flew  up  aloft,  and  the  words 
were  legible  in  the  air,  one  of  which  leaves  happened  to 
fall  upon  the  ground,  which  treated  of  the  nobility  of  the 
ancient  Dukes  of  Milan. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  the  desolation  and  ruin 
caused  by  those  conflagrations,  with  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  tlie  goods  destroyed.  It  may  be  merely  ob- 
served,  that  all  these  cruelties  (termed  by  the  people 
just  revenges)  were  exercised  upon  all  those  who  were  put 
down  in  Masaniello's  list,  as  devoted  to  destruction. 
Among  these  were  the  palaces  of  many  of  the  nobles. 
The  owners  of  many  of  these  mansions,  wishing  to  save 
their  property,  endeavoured  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the 
rioters,  by  privately  conveying  them  to  various  monas- 
teries and  convents ;  but  Masaniello  having  notice  of  Ibis, 
caused  the  inmates  of  these  religious  houses  to  deliver 
them  up,  under  the  pain  of  a  .similar  visilalion ;  and,  not 
venturing  to  refuse,  they  were  consigned  to  the  rabble, 
who  immediately  threw  them  into  the  flames.  So  intent 
were  they  on  their  work  of  destruction,  that  some  splendid 
coaches,  which  were  discovered  concealed  witli  their 
horses  alive,  were  also  thrown  into  the  flames,  and  con- 
sumed to  ashes. 

The  most  diligent  search,  in  the  meanwliile,  was  made 
for  the  original  charter  of  Charles  V.  in  the  Convent  of 
St.  Lawrence, where  the  archives  of  the  city  were  kept; 
and  not  finding  it  there,  the  people  grew  more  tumultuous 
than  before,  ordering  every  tiling  they  found  to  be  burnt, 
among  which  was  the  picture  of  the  Spanish  king,  which 
they  had  formerly  carried  about  with  them,  exposed  under 
a  rich  canopy,  and  exclaiming,  "  Let  the  king  live  !  Let 
the  accursed'government  die  1"  Among  the  bands  which 
went  abroad  that  day,  were  many  women  with  arquebuses 
on  their  shoulders,  like  so  many  amazons.  One  of  them, 
well  dressed  and  handsome,  having  the  royal  arms  upon 
her  head,  encircled  by  a  writing  in  large  letters,  "  Long 
live  the  king,  and  the  most  faithful  people  of  Naples  !" 
and  having  a  naked  sword  in  her  right  hand  and  a  poniard 
in  her  left.  They  now  declared  that  they  would  be  mas- 
ters  of  the  Convent  and  Tower  of  St.  Lawrence.  This 
they  demanded,  because  they  feared  its  situation  ;  inas- 
much as  their  head-quarters   in  the  market-place  were 
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city,  by  obtaining  possession  of  it,  they  could  [ 
themselves  with  arms  and  ammunition.  They  had,  indeed, 
made  an  attempt  upon  it  on  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the 
insurrection,  but  being  then  few  in  number,  they  met 
with  a  vigorous  repulse  from  some  banditti  who  were  in 
the  belfry.  The  case,  however,  was  now  altered  ;  10,000 
of  them  surrounded  the  place,  ranged  themselves  in  order 
of  the  battle,  and  prepared  for  an  assault,  by  placing  two 
large  pieces  of  cannon  before  the  tower,  n  ilh  the  inten- 
tion of  battering  it  down.  But  the  friars  soon  abandon- 
ed tlie  monastery,  leaving  behind  them  only  a  few  novices, 
some  noblemen,  and  about  sixty  Spaniards,  sent  on  the 
previous  evening  to  guard  the  tower,  and  who  soon  sur- 
rendered, on  the  conditions  that  their  lives  should  be 
spared  and  their  clothing  preserved.  Overjoyed  at  their 
success,  the  rioters  rushed  into  the  convent,  seized  all  the 
arms,  and  eighteen  pieces  of  "Cannon,  placed  theie  for 
the  service  of  the  city.  The  former  were  distributed 
among  the  people,  and  the  latter  ordered  to  be  planted  at 
certain  streets,  with  a  sufiicicnt  guard.  Masaniello  then 
commanded  the  great  bell  to  sound  to  arms;  declaring, 
at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  not  for  rebellion,  but  only  that 
the  people  should  be  ready  to  defend  their  rights  and 
liberties  ;  and  to  make  his  intentions  the  more  plausible, 
he  caused  the  standard  of  Spain,  and  the  ensigns  of  the 
city,  to  be  displayed  from  the  top  of  the  steeple.  About 
this  time,  having  notice  by  his  scouts  that  some  Spaniards, 
tered  in  the  neighbouring  vUlnges,  were  marching 
towards  Naples,  Masaniello  despalched  a  party  to  meet 
them,  who,  after  disarming  them,  sent  them  back  to  their 
jrmer  stations,  while  he  proceeded  himself,  at  the  head 
f  a  considerable  body,  to  stop  the  progress  of  GOO  Ger- 
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mans,  sent  from  Capua  by  tlio  governor  of  that  city  tc 
aid  the  viceroy.  As  soon  as  Masaniello  approached 
they  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  led  to  Naples,  wliere 
they  were  so  well  treated  by  the  fisherman,  that  they 
went  up  and  down  the  streets  exclaiming,  "Long  live  th< 
most  faithful  people  of  Naples  !" 

While  the  people  were  thus  revenging  themselves  or 
their  pretended  adversaries,  the  two  original  charters  o 
Ferdinand  and  Charles  V.,  which  they  so  earnestly  de 
sired  to  possess,  were  discovered,  anil  brought  to  thf 
viceroy  by  the  chief  elect  of  the  nobility,  and  Don  Joseph 
Caraeciolo,  who  had  been  indefatigable  in  their  search  af- 
ter them.  The  viceroy,  on  this  discovery,  sent  for  the 
archbishop,  and,  delivering  them  into  his  hands, 
ratification  of  the  privileges  therein  contained, 
him  to  go  to  the  market-place,  and  show  them  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  at  which  the  archbishop  rejoiced  greatly,  not  doubt- 
ing that  he  would  be  able  to  allay  the  commc 

The  archbishop  was  received  in  the  market-place  with 
the  greatest  reverence  and  honour,  and  proceeded  to  the 
church  of  the  Lady  of  Carmine,  amid  the  applauses  of 
the  people.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  church,  he 
hibited  the  original  charters,  which  he  read  with  a  loud 
Voice,  and  which  seemed  to  be  received  by  all  as  if 
a  jubilee  of  contentment.  Yet,  some  rebellious  spirits 
who  were  among  them,  as  if  by  the  secret 
the  devil,  pretending  to  suspect  the  archbishop 
*y,  hegan  to  cry  out,  "  Will  your  eminence  also  deceive 
us  ?■'  which  produced  such  a  movement,  as  made  the 
archbisliop  apprehensive  of  his  safety.  He  asked  M; 
niello,  who  stood  near  him,  what  was  the  matter.  "  Most 
eminent  sir,"  replied  Masaniello,  "  the  people  still  suspect 
that  this  charter  is  not  the  true  one,  and  that  your  emi- 
nence goes  about  to  baffle  us  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it ;  and 
I  will  turn  against  them  in  your  defence,  or  kill  myself, 
knowing  well  how  punctually  honourable  your  eminence 
is."  The  bishop  answered,  "  My  dear  son,  these  privi- 
leges and  charters  are  the  very  same  which  Charles  V. 
subscribed,  and  which  the  people  desire ;  but  in  order  that 
you  may  be  convinced,  find  me  an  intelligent  man  and  I 
will  deliver  it  to  him,  leaving  it  in  his  hands ;  and  for  a 
sign  of  the  truth,  I  will  not  stir  hence  till  you  arc  satisfied. 
You  are  my  sons  as  much  as  the  nobles ;  and  as  your 
pastor  and  father,  I  would  spill  my  blood  most  willingly 
for  my  people,  as  also  for  the  peace  and  quietness  of  my 
dear  country."  At  these  words  Masaniello  grew  very 
quiet,  and  with  him  the  t(nnultuous  people.  So  they  sent 
for  Doctor  Julio  Genovino,  a  most  sagacious  man,  who 
knew  thoroughly  the  affairs  of  the  city  and  kingdom  by 
his  long  experience,  being  eighty  years  old,  and  having 
been  nineteen  years  a  prisoner,  during  the  time  of  ano- 
ther revolution  whicli  happened  in  the  government  of  Os- 
suna.  The  archbishop,  therefore,  delivered  the  charter 
to  this  man,  that  he  might  study  and  review  it,  which  he 
did  all  the  night  following  with  most  exact  diligence, 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  bishop  remained  in 
the  church  of  Carmine.  And  it  was  by  the  disposition 
of  God  Almighty,  and  the  most  blessed  Virgin,  that  this 
happened ;  for  that  very  night  thirty-six  houses  of  cava- 
liers were  to  be  burnt. 

It  happened,  however,  that  while  the  charter  was  in 
the  hands  of  Genovino,  a  whisper  ran  throughout  the 
multitude,  distrusting  the  intentions  of  the  viceroy. 
Fearing  that,  if  they  dispersed,  they  would  still  feci  the 
governor's  vengeance,  and  as  they  conceived  that  he  had 
by  no  means  given  them  a  sufficient  security  in  pledge 
for  the  entire  removal  of  the  gabels,  they  simultaneously 
exclaimed,  that  the  original  charter  was  of  little  value, 
as  long  as  the  viceroy's  ratification  was  lame  and  imper- 
fect, and  that,  therefore,  articles  of  capitulation  must  be 
drawn  up  by  some  of  their  party,  and  signed  by  the  vice- 
roy, and  the  several  councils  and  tribunals  of  the  king- 
dom. The  archbishop,  astonished  at  this  new  demand, 
ly  say,  that  he  would  send  to  the  viceroy,  and 
I  his  pleasure  therein.  Accordingly,  the  prelate 
sent  some  of  his  attendants  to  the  viceroy,  informing  him 
o''  the  new  demand  ;  who,  prudently  concluding  that  it 
was  of  no  use  to  employ  force,  sent  a  letter  in  reply  to 
the  archbishop,  desiring  him  to  let  "  the  most  faithful 
people  know,  that  whatever  articles  they  should  draw  up, 
would  not  only  be  signed,  as  they  desired,  but  that  he 
would  get  them  ratified  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  king 
of  Spain." 

When  this  was  announced  to  tlie  people,  it  was  some 
time  before  they  could  agree  among  tlicmsclves  about 
the  person  to  draw  up  the  said  articles;  but  at  length 
they  selected  Genovino,  and  commanded  that  they 
should  be  read  publicly  in  the  market-place  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  before  they  were  presented  to  the  vice- 
roy. It  is  said,  that  one  of  the  articles  proposed  was, 
castle  of  St.  Elaao  should  be  delivered  up  to  the 
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people;  and  that  Masaniello  seemed  to  approve  of  it, 
when  Genovino  stood  up,  and  said,  "  that  although  tlie 
people  might  legally  take  up  arms  to  maintain  and  defend 
their  rights  and  privileges,  pursiiant  to  the  decision  of 
Pisanello,  and  several  other  most  learned  lawyers  in 
1547,  yet  they  could  not  insist  upon  the  surrender  of  the 
castle  of  St.  Elmo,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of 
rebellion."  At  the  word  rebellion,  Masaniello,  who  had 
always  protested  that  his  sole  design  was  to  shake  off  the 
oppression  of  the  gabels,  and  not  his  allegiance  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  desired  that  no  more  might  be  said  about 
it,  for  he  would  rather  die  than  give  his  consent  to  a  de- 
mand that  would  make  him  pass  for  a  rebel.  This  was 
no  small  proof  of  Genovino's  influence  with  the  people, 
which  he  farther  showed,  by  causing  one  of  his  friends, 
named  Ciccio  Arpaja,  who  had  been  formerly  condemned 
to  the  galleys  for  being  concerned  in  the  conspiracy 
against  the  nobility  under  the  Duke  of  Ossuna,  to  be  de 
clared  elect  of  the  people,  which  procured  even  the  con 
sent  of  Masaniello. 


Th. 


THE  FOURTH  DAY. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  IOth,  1647. 

Neapolitan  people,  not  satisfied  with 
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unto  the  world,  by  outward  firing  and 

disdain  they  had  taken  against  the  chii 
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tions,  the 
;f  authors 
of  the  gabels,  still  ruminated  in  the  night  what  further 
revenges  were  to  be  taken  in  the  day. 

Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  early  upon  Wednesday 
morning,  when  Aurora  had  hardly  ushered  in  the  sun 
.Masaniello  ordered,  that  upon  pain  of  death  the  brigadi 
of  his  life-guard,  in  number  about  8000  persons,  should 
to  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Caivana,  to  pi 
the  said  duke,  notice  having  been  received  that 
goods  of  far  greater  value  were  not  yet  discovered. 
Thereupon,  the  soldiers,  as  swifl  as  lightning,  went,  in 
obedience  to  Masaniello 's  command,  and  re-entered  the 
house,  where,  battering  down  a  door,  they  found 
chambers  full  of  the  richest  tapestry,  with  other  costly 
moveables ;  then,  descending  into  the  gardens,  they  de- 
faced divers  marble  statues  and  fountains,  grubbed  up 
and  trees,  broke  down  the  balconies,  and  set 
fire  to  every  thing  both  in  house  and  gard 

Other  acts  of  outrage  were  committed  ;  women  and 
boys  brought  straw  and  all  sorts  of  combustibles  to  help 
the  flames,  crying,  "  Though  there  is  little  straw  left ' 
the  houses,  it  will  help  to  burn  the  kennels  of  those  dogs 
/ho  have  imposed  on  us  the  accursed  gabels."  Many 
'omen  brought  their  infants  in  their  arms,  and,  putting 
ghted  torches  in  their  hands,  would  make  them  throw 
these  into  the  fire,  exclaiming,  amid  curses,  ejaculations, 
--'  prayers,  "These  poor  infants  shall  also  take  Ven- 
ice of  the  thieves  for  the  bread  they  have  taken  out 
of  their  mouths.  May  the  king  live  !  May  the  dogs  die 
the  death!"  J'  S 

While  the  people  thus  evaporated  their  high  discon- 
tents against  the  enemies  of  the  public  good,  the  lord 
"  ishop  continued  to  negotiate  with  the  viceroy,  and  in 
ddition  to  the  ancient  charters  of  King  Ferdinand  and 
Charles  V.,  confirmed  by  the  royal  collateral  cotmcil  and 
council  of  state,  holdcn  expressly  for  that  purpose,  he 
also  received  a  general  pardon  or  indulgence  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Naples,  the  tenor  whereof  was  as  follows  : 
"  Philip  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King,  &,c. 
"  Don  Roderico  P.  de  Leon,  Duke  of  Arcos. 
We,  by  an  everlasting  privilege,  do  grant  to  the  most 
faithful  people  of  this  most  faithful  city  of  Naples,  that  all 
gabels  and  impositions  be  extinct  and  abolished  which 
were  laid  upon  the  city  of  Naples,  and  the  kingdom,  from 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  of  happy  memory, 
until  this  hour.  Moreover,  we  grant  a  general  pardon 
n-  any  offence  whatsoever  committed,  since  the  begin- 
ing  of  this  present  revolution  to  this  point  of  time  ;  as 
Iso,  for  every  offence  and  inquisition  passed  that  related 
to  the  said  revolution. 

"  Given  in  Castle  Nuovo,  10th  of  Julj-,  1647.  , 
"  El  Duque  de  Arcos. 
"  DONATA  CorroLA, 
Secretary  of  the  Kingdom." 

These  charters  and  privileges  having  been  delivered 
.0  Don  Julio  Genovino  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  the 
ormer  pronounced  by  him  to  be  genuine,  the  business 
seemed  now  brought  to  so  hopeful  a  pass,  that  a  motion 
ade  by  the  viceroy  for  a  solemn  cavalcata  to  the 
church  del  Carmine,  where  all  the  nobility  should  attend 
him,  that  the  capitulations  of  peace  might  be  publicly 
read,  and  Te  Deum  sung,  to  give  God  thanks  for  all  his 
goodness.  This  being  intimated  to  Masaniello,  he  con- 
sented thereunto,  yet  commanded  the  people  to  continue 
igilant,  and  ordered  every  enrolled  soldier  to  have  his 


arms  ready,  and  not  to  stir  from  bis  post  upon  pain  of 
death. 

There  was  now  great  hope  of  seeing  the  distractions  at 
an  end.  The  rabble,  satisfied  with  the  vengeance  they 
had  taken,  and  dazzled  by  the  prospects  of  so  many  im- 
munities and  privileges  they  were  on  the  point  of  enjoy- 
ing, abated  of  their  former  fury,  and  even  sighed  after 
peace.  But  a  fatal  and  unexpected  accident  entirely  ru- 
ined these  goo3  dispositions,  and  blew  up  the  flames  of 
discord  to  a  greater  height  than  ever. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  market  place,  as  well  as  the 
church  and  convent  of  Carmine,  were  crowded  with  an 
infinite  multitude  of  people,  who  all  waited  with  impa- 
tience, to  learn  the  success  of  the  negotiation,  about  500 
banditti,  well  armed  and  mounted,  came  into  the  market 
place,  where  they  were  received  with  demonstrations  of 


most  faithful  people. 

As  soon  as  Masaniello  saw  them,  he  thanked  them  for 
their  good  will ;  and,  telling  them  to  alight,  appointed 
them  different  quarters  of  the  city,  where  they  should  ex- 
pect his  further  orders  afoot ;  upon  whicli,  Pcrrone  told 
him,  he  judged  it  much  more  proper  to  assign  them  a 
separate  standing  to  themselves,  and  by  no  means  to  dis- 
mount them  ;  because,  being  on  horseback,  they  would 
be  much  readier  to  assist  him  in  case  of  necessity.  To 
this,  Masaniello  replied,  that  it  was  altogether  unneces- 
sary, and  that  they  would  be  as  serviceable  to  him  on 
foot  as  on  horseback.  But,  Pcrrone  warmly  insisting 
upon  their  going  mounted,  and  in  a  body,  without  being 
able  to  give  any  good  reason  for  if,  Masaniello  began  to 
suspect  that  some  dark  business  was  going  forward ;  and, 
therefore,  peremptorily  commanded  the  banditti  to  go 
afoot  to  the  quarters  he  assigned  them,  and  not  to  stir  an 
inch  without  his  order.  He  had  no  sooner  spoken,  than 
a  musket  was  fired  off;  which,  Masaniello  looking  upon 
as  the  signal  of  some  mischief,  cried  out,  "  Treason,  trea- 
son I  there  is  a  plot  on  foot  I"  when  five  muskets  were  im- 
mediately fired  upon  him  by  some  of  the  banditti,  who  had 
slid  themselves  among  the  crowd  th.at  surrounded  him ; 
and  though  a  bullet  or  two  came  so  near  to  him,  as  to 
singe  his  shirt,  yet  he  received  not  the  least  hurt.  The 
people,  seeing  their  general  alive  and  without  harm,  cried 
out  one  and  all,  that  God,  and  the  Lady  of  Carmine, 
whose  medal  hung  upon  his  breast,  had  protected  Ma- 
saniello ;  then  fell  without  mercy  upon  the  banditti,  and 
having  killed  thirty  of  them  upon  the  spot,  they  pursued 
the  rest  into  the  church  and  convent  of  Carmine,  whither 
they  had  taken  shelter.  Nor  could  the  holiness  of  the 
place  secure  them  from  the  people's  rage  ;  who,  in  an  in- 
stant, turned  it  into  a  scene  of  blood  and  cruelty.  No- 
thing  was  to  be  heard  on  all  sides,  but  the  piercing  cries 
of  the  wounded,  who,  whilst  calling  for  confessors,  met 
with  the  stroke  of  death.  Two  of  them  were  slain  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  altar  ;  and  another  under  the  very  seat 
where  the  archbishop  sat,  whither  he  had  fled  for  safety. 
In  short,  the  whole  pavement  was  covered  with  slaugh- 
tered bodies;  among  whom  were  Dominieo  Pcrrone  and 
Gregorio  Pcrrone,  the  former  having  lost  his  life  for 
being  an  accomplice  in  tlie  conspiracy,  and  the  latter  for 
being  brother  to  the  former.  Captain  Antimo  Grasso  lost 
his  life  also ;  having  first  declared,  that  the  banditti  had 
been  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Mataloni,  and  Don  Pepe  Ca- 
raffa,  his  brother,  to  revenge,  by  the  death  of  Masaniello, 
insults  he  had  received  from  the  rabble ;  that  Domi- 
1  Perrone  was  privy  to  the  plot;  and  that  several 
troops  more  of  banditti  were  to  come  into  the  city  at  the 
close  of  day,  who,  favoured  by  the  night,  and  the  confu- 
which  the  death  of  Masaniello  must  necessarily  cre- 
vvcre  to  fall  unawares  upon  the  people,  and  cut  them 
into  pieces. 

One  of  the  banditti  taken  alive  desired  his  life  of  Ma- 
saniello, and  he  would  discover  unto  him  more  than 
irasso  had  confessed ,  which  being  promised  him,  pro- 
idcd  his  discoveries  proved  true,  he  revealed,  that  the 
ight  following,  supposing  the  foresaid  five  hundred  ban 
difti  were  successful,  several  other  troops  of  horse  were 
to  second  them,  and  set  fire  to  certain  mines  under  the 
great  market-place,  when  it  was  fullest  of  people.  These 
mines,  he  said,  contained  fifty  cantaras  of  powder, 
mounting  to  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  which,  being 
spread  up  and  down  through  the  bowels  of  the  said 
market-place,  would  have  blown  into  the  air  all  the  peo- 
ple then  present,  with  the  monastery  and  church  del 
Carmine,  insomuoh,  that  there  would  have  perished,  be- 
sides the  destruction  of  the  buildings,  holy  and  profane, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls.  When  the 
ines  had  taken  effect,  the  banditti  were  to  disperse  up 
d  down,  joining  with  some  of  the  gentry  whom  they 
had  brought  over  to  them,  and  falling  upon  the  rest  of 
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the  common  people,  put  all  to  the  sword.  Upon  this  heing 
understood  by  Masaniello,  he  ordered  that,  with  all  pos- 
sible diligence,  those  subterranean  places  should  be 
searched,  and  upon  his  declaration  being  found  true  and 
real,  he  gave  the  prisoner  his  lite,  but  with  perpetual  ba- 
nishment from  the  city  and  kingdom.  The  said  powder 
being  taken  up  from  all  those  places  under  ground,  did 
serve  the  people  for  many  days,  for  they  had  great  scar- 
city thereof. 

The  rabble  had  now  put  to  death  one  hundred  and 
fifty  banditti ;  and  iiaving  dragged  their  carcasses  through 
all  the  streets  and  kennels  of  the  city,  they  brought  their 
heads  to  Masaniello,  who  commanded  tliem,  together 
with  those  of  Perrone  and  his  brother,  to  be  fixed  upon 
poles  in  the  middle  of  the  great  market-place ;  which 
order  was  e.tecuted  accordingly.  One  would  think  the 
spilling  of  so  much  blood  would  atone  for  the  greatest 
inhumanity,  and  that  the  people,  after  having  sacrificed 
so  many  lives  to  their  just  resentments,  would  have 
stopped  here  and  gone  no  further.  But  Masaniello,  con- 
sidering his  work  but  half  completed,  so  long  as  the  Duke 
of  Mataloni  and  Don  Pepe  Caraffa  were  not  in  his  power, 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  find  out  the  place  that 
contained  them  ;  when  word  was  brought  him,  that  the 
latter  was  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Nova,  and 
that  the  former  was  at  St.  Efrem,  a  church  belonging  to 
the  Capuchin  friars.  A  squadron  of  armed  men  were 
immediately  despatched  to  St.  Efrem,  with  orders  to 
bring  the  duke  alive  or  dead ;  but  having  got  timely  ad- 
vice by  a  spy,  he  put  on  the  disguise  of  a  Capuchin  friar, 
and,  upon  a  swill  courser,  rode  otT  towards  Benevento. 
The  rage  of  the  people  was  now  bent  against  D.  Gui- 
seppe  Caraffa;  and  four  thousand  persons,  all  armed, 
were  sent  to  the  foresaid  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Nuova,  where  he  had  secured  himself,  as  also  his  brother, 
Father  Gregorio  Caraffa,  Prior  do  la  Rocella,  who,  as- 
sisted by  God  for  his  innocence,  foretold  the  approaching 
danger  which  menaced  their  destruction.  The  prior  ex- 
horted and  conjured  his  brother  that  they  should  betake 
themselves  to  a  place  of  greater  security  ;  but  Don  Gui- 
Bcppe,  not  giving  ear  to  the  exhortation  of  the  prior, 
yielded  to  his  hard  destiny  and  remained  alone  in  the 
monastery.  The  prior  having  taken  leave  of  him  with 
teais  in  his  eyes,  was  scarce  gone,  when  the  foresaid 
rabble  surprised  the  place,  and  rushed  in  with  extreme 
rage,  though  for  a  great  while  they  could  not  find  him, 
he  being  hid  in  the  secretest  place  of  the  monastery, 
whence  he  tried  to  give  notice  to  the  viceroy  of  his  des- 
n.  Having  written  a  iiote  for  this  pur- 
ved  betwixt  the  solo  and  the  shoe  of  a  poor 
i'riar,  to  whom  he  gave  a  good  reward  to  go  with  it  to 
the  castle.  But  the  bearer  had  scarcely  set  out  before  h 
was  stopped,  and  searched  from  head  to  foot ;  and  the 
said  note  being  found,  they  fell  upon  him  most  furiously, 
and  chopped  off  his  head. 

Caraffa  hereupon  lost  all  hopes  of  preserving  himself, 
if  he  remained  in  the  monastery,  and  therefore  resolved 
to  attempt  an  escape;  but  in  order  to  do  this  with  less 
danger,  he  put  off  his. friar's   weeds,  and  apparelled  hii 
self  in  a  secular  habit!     He  now  leaped  out  of  a  window 
of  the  monastery  over  against  the  shop  of  a  silk  wea' 
and  going  into  the  next  house,  where  a  mean  won 
dwelt,  he  hid  himself  under  a  bed,  praying  her  (will 
large  promise  of  reward)  to  conceal  hiin  ;  but  the  ill- 
tured  and  base  woman,  promising  herself  a  greater 
ward  from  the  promiscuous  crew,  delivered  him   i 
their  hands.     Having  seized  upon  him,  they  dragged  him 
along  the  little  piazzo  of  Ceriglio  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
that  he  promised  twelve  thousand  crowns  in  good  gold  if 
they  would   suffer  him  to  escape,  and  although  some 
began  to  hearken  to  such  a  proffer,  the  greater  number 
barbarously  cried  out,   "  Kill  him,  kill  the  traitor  !"  at 
which  words,  among  others  who  slashed  him  with  dag- 
gers and  stilettos,  Michael  do  Sanctis,  a  young  fellow, 
son  to  a  butcher  hard  by,  with  a  great  knife  cut  off  his 
head.     The  joy  of  the  rabble  upon  this  occasion  was  as 
great  as  if  they   had  taken  oft'  the  head  of  the  grand 
Turk,  and  cut  to  pieces  the  whole  Ottoman  empire.  They 
fixed  the  head  of  Caraffa   upon  a  pike,  and   bore  it  in 
triumph  to  the  market-place,  crying  as  they  went  along, 
"  Thus  may  all  those  perish,  who  are  traitors  to  the  most 
faithful  people  !"     The  head  was  now  presented  to  Ma- 
saniello, who,  taking  it  into  one  hand,  and  striking  it 
several  times  with  a  cane  which   he  held   in  the  other, 
made  a  speech  to  it,  wherein  he  upbraided  Caraffa  with 
the  pride  and  cruelty  which  ho  had  sliown  upon  several 
occasions,  as  if  he  had  been  still  living ;  then  commanded 
is  to  be  put  in  an  iron  grate,  and  nailed  to  a  post  erected 
for  tliat  pvirpose,  without  the  gate  of  St.  Gennaro,  facing 
tlie  Duke  of  Mataloni's  palace,  with  this  inscription  mi- 


derneath — "  Don  Pepe  Caraffa,  Rebel  to  his  Country,  and 
Traitor  to  the  Most  Faithful  People." 

Tliis  tragical  adventure  made  different  impressions  up- 
jn  the  minds  of  those  who  were  witnesses  of  it.  The 
people  beheld  it  with  unspeakable  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
but  the  nobles  were  struck  with  fear  and  horror. 
They  knew  not  what  to  think,  or  what  to  expect,  after 
such  a  terrible  example  made  of  one  of  their  order,  who 

other  times  used  to  make  the  whole  city,  nay  the  very 
kingdom,  tremble  at  his  name.  And  what  increased 
their  apprehensions  still  the  more,  was,  that  since  the 
discovery  of  the  banditti's  plot,  the  better  sort  of  citizens, 
vho  as  yet  had  had  no  hand  in  the  tumult,  now  rose  in 
irms,  and  joined  themselves  to  the  rabble. 

In  the  mean  time,  Masaniello,  from  a  tribunal  in  the 
narket-place,  environed  with  heads  and  bloody  carcasses, 
vas  thundering  against  the  nobility ;  and  not  satisfied 
vith  the  death  of  Caraffa,  he  issued  out  a  proclamation, 
vhereby  he  declared  the  Duke  of  Mataloni  an  enemy  to 
the  most  faithful  people,  and  promised  a  reward  of  30,000 
ns,  with  the  ransom  of  ]50  outlaws,  for  his  appre- 
hension. Having  also  grown  suspicious  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  conspiracy  against  his  person,  Masaniello 
'  ;  no  scruple  to  believe,  that  it  had  been  contrived  by, 
or  at  least  carried  on  with  consent  and  approbation  of, 
the  viceroy  ;  and  therefore,  with  a  view  to  reduce  him 

such  straits  as  should  at  once  revenge  him,  and  force 
the  viceroy  to  accept  of  whatever  conditions  he  thought  fit 

impose  upon  him,  he  commanded  that  no  refreshments 
•  provisions  should  pass  into  the  castle,  where  he  and 

s  duchess,' with  the  counsels,  king's  ministers,  and 
fioers  of  state,  resided. 

He  commanded  also,  because  he  intended  to  choke 
them  with  thirst,  as  well  as  to  tamish  them  with  hunger, 
that  all  the  aqueducts  should  be  cut  off;  and  the  viceroy, 
seeing  himself  in  so  scurvy  a  condition,  despatched  a 
letter  to  the  archbishop,  requesting  that  he  would  make 
known  to  the  people  his  sincere  intentions  towards  them, 
and  that  he  was  a  mere  stranger  to  the  practices  of  the 
banditti,  and  their  abominable  conspiracies ;  for  proof 
whereof,  he  assured  them  that  he  had  used  all  human  in- 
dustry to  apprehend  those  banditti,  and  deliver  them  to 
the  hands  of  the  people,  to  do  with  them  what  they 
pleased. 
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THE  FIFTH  DAY. 

TnURSDAV.JOJCY  11th,  1647. 
It  is  well  known,  from  what  Pliny  and  others  affirm, 
that  in  the  Olympic  games,  it  often  happened  that  the 
judges  gave  the  prize  in  doubtful  combats,  not  so  much 
according  to  the  valour  of  the  combatants,  as  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  the  people  ;  and  one  may  very 
naturally  think,  Masaniello  being  young  and  of  very 
low  birth,  that  he  obtained  the  truncheon  of  general 
command,  not  so  much  in  reward  of  his  own  merits,  as 
that  the  empty  breath  of  popular  applause  was  now 
blowing  strongly  in  his  favour.  It  appears,  however, 
that  Masaniello,  although  a  mere  fisherman,  or  rather  a 
fisherman's  boy,  had  sagacity  enough  to  uphold  the  higii 
command  which  he  had  assumed.  Throughout  the 
wliole  of  the  important  events  of  the  last  few  days,  in 
which  he  had  been  so  conspicuously  engaged,  he  had 
conducted  himself  with  so  much  wisdom  and  discretion, 
and  with  such  rigorous  justice,  as  to  have  raised  a  kind 
of  admiration  in  the  minds  of  all  men — and  particularly 
in  that  of  the  archbishop,  who,  more  than  any  other, 
had  occasion  to  try  his  ca[pacity,  from  the  first  day  of 
his  reign  until  the  end  of  his  usurped  dominion.  He 
had  unspeakable  boldness,  which  seemed  wonderful  to 
those  present,  and  will  seem  incredible  to  the  absent : 
not  the  forwardness  of  a  plebeian,  or  of  some  abject 
fellow,  but  that  of  some  great  martial  commander;  and 
therefore,  with  threats  in  hislooks,  terror  in  his  gestures, 
and  revenge  in  bis  countenance,  he  subjugated  Naples — 
Naples,  the  head  of  such  a  kingdom,  the  metropolis  of 
so  many  provinces,  the  queen  of  so  many  cities,  the  mo- 
ther of  princes,  the  birth-place  of  glorious  heroes.  By 
the  impenetrable  judgment  of  Heaven,  this  Naples,  with 
a  population  of  six  hundred  thousand  souls,  saw  herself 
commanded  by  a  poor  fisherman,  who,  within  a  few 
hours,  raised  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  dug  trendies,  appointed  sentinels,  placed 
spies,  reviewed  squadrons,  condemned  the  guilty,  com- 
forted the  fearful,  encouraged  the  bold,  threatened  the 
suspected,  reproached  the  coward,  applauded  the  valiant, 
promised  rewards,  and  marvellously  incited  those,  who 
were  by  many  degrees  his  superiors,  to  battle,  to  burn- 
ings, to  plunder,  and  to  death.  The  whole  city,  yea 
the  very  Spaniards,  stood  astonisljcd,  that  in  so  groat. 


.nd  so  confused  a  multitude  of  armed  men,  he  could 
iroceed  so  regularly  in  his  orders,  and  that  these  orders 
vere  so  punctually  observed, — that  he  should  be  so  ob- 
ervant  to  ladies,  so  respectful  to  holy  church  and  her 
officers,  suffering  no  outrage  to  be  oft'ered  to  them, 
ve  only  in  Santa  Maria  della  Nuova  while  in  quest 
of  Caraft'a ;  and  that,  amid  such  a  world  of  wealth,  which 
was  burned  up  and  down,  not  the  value  of  a  pin  should 
be  converted  to  private  use. 

Many  papers  having  been  circulated  the  preceding 

ening,  wherein  inklings  were  given  of  some  notable 
design  against  the  people,  the  first  order  published  by 
Masaniello,  early  upon  TImrsday  moining,  was,  that 
all  men  should  go  without  cloaks,  gowns,  wide  cas- 
socks, or  such  like,  which  was  generally  obeyed,  not 
only  by  the  common  sort,  but  by  all  the  nobility,  church- 
men, and  religious  orders  ;  yea  even  by  the  canons  and 
dignitaries  of  the  cathedral  churches,  the  chaplains  of 
the  Archbishop  Filomarino,  Cardinal  Trivultio,  the 
viceroy,  the  apostolical  nuncio,  and  of  all  the  bishops 
residing  then  in  Naples :  And  if  wo  give  credit  to 
the  relation  of  many,  their  eminences  themselves 
went  without  upper  garments  all  the  while  that  Masa- 
niello reigned,  every  one  submitting  to  him. 

He  commanded  also  that  all  women,  of  what  degree 
or  quality  soever  they  were,  should  go  without  farthin- 
gales, which  was  also  obeyed ;  and  that,  when  they  went 
abroad,  they  should  tuck  up  their  petticoats  somewhat 
high,  that  it  might  be  discerned  v/hether  they  carried 
any  arms  underneath  ;  it  having  been  discovered,  that 
under  such  long  robes  sundry  sorts  of  arms  were 
brought  to  the  banditti,  and  other  enemies  of  the  peo- 
ple. That  morning,  also,  all  the  streets  were  intrench- 
ed, and  the  cannons  from  the  magazine  of  San  Lorenzo 
were  brought  down,  set  upon  carriages,  and  placed  in 
divers  parts  of  the  city;  and  companies,  both  of  foot 
and  horse,  were  dispersed  up  and  down,  well  armed,  to 
be  able  to  withstand  any  force. 

Masaniello  also  commanded,  that  all  cavaliers  and 
noble  personages,  under  pain  of  death,  should  deliver 
their  arms  into  the  hands  of  si'ch  officers  as  he  should 
commission  ;  and  that  all  their  servants  should  also  give 
up  their  weapons  for  the  service  of  the  people.  Thi.? 
was  accordingly  done,  although  with  a  very  bad  grace  ; 
lor  they  plainly  perceived  the  design  of  this  disarming, 
which  was  not  only  to  render  them  unable  to  make  any 
opposition,  but  to  expose  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  furi- 
ous people  their  enemies. 

That  day  there  was  also  an  excise  put  upon  all  eatable 
commodities,  regulating  at  what  price  they  should  be 
sold  ;  and  in  sundry  places  of  the  city,  divers  pictures 
were  set  up  of  Charles  the  emperor,  and  of  his  catholic 
majesty  Philip  IV.,  now  regnant,  with  the  arms  of  the 
city  of  Naples  drawn  underneath ;  which,  when  the 
soldiers  passed,  they  were  directed  to  cry  out,  "  Let  the 
king  of  Spain  live,  and  let  the  ill  government  die  !" 

While  the  commands  of  Masaniello  were  thus  pub- 
lished and  executed  every  where  throughout  the  city, 
the  archbishop,  who  from  Tuesday  morning  had  kept 
himself  within  the  monastery  of  Carmine,  to  be  able  to 
negotiate  with  Masaniello,  and  the  other  heads  of  the 
people,  did  not  neglect  to  publish  a  true  account  of  his 
own  and  the  viceroy's  intentions,  in  the  fervent  hope 
that  he  would  be  able  to  appease  this  high  popular  fury, 
which  every  day,  every  hour,  yea,  every  moment,  in- 
creased with  still  greater  fury.  He  next  sent  into  the 
castle  the  capuchin  Filomarino,  his  biother,  in  order  to 
induce  the  viceroy  to  give  his  assent  to  what  was  de- 
manded, assuring  him  that  the  people  were  inclined 
towards  peace,  and  that,  therefore,  it  now  all  depended 
with  his  excellency ;  and  that,  if  said  assent  was  longer 
delayed,  he  could  not  but  prognosticate  a  total  and  irre- 
parable ruin  to  both  city  and  kingdom.  The  viceroy 
received  this  message  with  great  satisfaction;  and,  to 
show  his  readiness  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
archbishop,  he  wrote  him  a  very  affectionate  letter, 
wherein,  after  demonstrating  the  ardent  disposition 
whicli  ho  had  for  the  public  tranquillity,  and  which, 
indeed,  the  late  interruption  alone  had  prevented 
being  felt,  he  declared  himself  willing  to  bo  guided 
solely  by  his  eminence ;  and  in  proof  of  it  that  he  would 
ratify  whatsoever  his  eminence  promised  to  the  people, 
that  no  longer  delay  might  take  place  in  carrying  and 
returning  propositions  and  answers  from  one  side  to  the 
other. 

The  archbishop,  having  rec^eived  from  the  viceroy 
this  ample  commission,  held  a  conference  with  Masa- 
niello and  his  counsellors,  Genovino  and  Arpaja,  in  the 
church  of  Carmine  ;  and,  reading  unto  them  the  vice- 
roy's  letter,  with  much  dexterity  and  eagerness  ho  re- 


presented  unto  tliem  the  tenderness  of  the  viceroy*s 
affection  towards  the  people,  and  his  own  most  ardent 
desires  to  give  them  all  possible  satisfaction.  By  a  re- 
ciprocal correspojidence  of  affection,  and  for  the  uni- 
versal quietness  of  the  people,  they  bound  themselves 
to  conclude  the  whole  business,  by  consenting  to  an  ac- 
commodation. On  these  persuasions,  twenty  of  the 
richest  rulers  of  the  people  being  present  in  the  church 
of  Carmine,  and  a  great  number  of  the  more  civil  sort 
of  the  multitude,  they  all  promised  to  his  eminence,  by 
solemn  asseverations,  that  on  liis  account,  and  to  cor- 
respond with  the  regard  of  the  viceroy,  they  were  most 
ready  to  finish  the  tumult.  This  being  pleasing  to  the 
viceroy,  he  sent  the  archbishop  another  letter,  recom- 
mending him,  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  speedily  to 
conclude  the  business,  which  could  permit  no  longer  de- 
lay, referring  to  the  substance  of  the  letter  formerly 

The  messenger  who  brought  this  letter  arrived  just 
at  the  time  when  the  archbishop  was  busy  drawing  out 
the  articles  of  agreement;  which,  being  despatched  with 
greater  celerity  than  was  believed,  they  were  forthwith 
intrusted  to  Father  Filomarino  by  his  eminence,  and 
sent  to  the  viceroy,  that  his  excellency  might  sign  them 
with  his  own  hand  ;  and  it  being  notified  by  the  said 
Father,  that  the  desire  of  the  people  was  to  have  the 
capitulations  legally  authorised  by  public  act,  and  sub- 
scribed not  only  by  the  viceroy's  hand,  but  also  by  the 
collateral  council  royal,  together  with  the  council  of 
state,  anotlier  letter  was  sent  in  more  earnest  terms 
than  any  of  the  former,  in  which  the  archbishop  en- 
treated the  viceroy  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  that  solemn 
ceremony,  so  much  panted  after  by  the  people  ;  repre- 
senting unto  him  the  imminent  dangers  that  otherwise 
would  ensue,  and  were  visibly  hanging  over  the  city  and 
kingdom,  to  the  disservice  of  God  and  the  king,  the 
holy  church,  and  the  citizens.  The  Duke  of  Areosread, 
and  maturely  weighed,  the  articles  that  were  brought 
him  to  be  signed;  the  substance  of  which  was,  "  That 
the  people  should,  from  that  time  forward,  enjoy  all  the 
benefits,  privileges,  and  immunities  granted  to  them  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  King  Ferdmand,  according 
to  the  purport  and  meaning  of  the  original  charters, 
which  should  hereafter  remain  in  their  hands  :  That 
all  excesses  and  outrages  committed  from  the  7lh  of 
July,  when  the  insurrection  began,  to  the  day  of  the 
date  of  these  articles,  should  be  pardoned  by  a  general 
amnesty  :  Tliat  the  Elect,  as  well  as  the  counsellors  and 
deputies  of  the  people,  and  other  inferior  officers  therein 
specified,  should  be  chosen  every  six  months,  by  the 
commons,  without  need  of  further  confirmation  :  That 
the  said  Elect  should  have  as  many  voices  as  the  nobility, 
as  it  used  to  be  before  they  had  been  stripped  of  this 
privilege  by  Don  Frederick,  and  which  the  most  catho- 
lic king  Ferdinand  had,  in  the  year  1505,  promised  to 
restore  to  them  :  That  the  viceroy  should  cause  the  said 
articles  to  be  ratified  by  the  king  of  Spain,  within  three 
months  after  their  publication ;  and  that  they  should  be 
engraved  in  marble,  and  set  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
great  market-place  :  That  the  people  should  not  lay 
down  their  arms,  till  the  said  confirmation  of  their  privi- 
leges :  And  lastly,  tliat  in  case  they  could  not  obtain 
such  a  ratification,  and  the  execution  of  the  said  articles 
and  privileges,  they  might,  with  impunity,  rise  in  arms, 
and  strive  to  redress  themselves,  without  being  deemed 
guilty  of  rebellion,  or  irreverence  to  the  king  of  Spain." 

Although  the  viceroy  knew  well  enough  that  these 
articles  would  ruin  fourscore  and  ten  thousand  persons, 
concerned  in  the  gabels,  and  that  the  ministers  hereafter 
could  not  raise  any  more  subsidies,  yet  he  signed  them 
with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  gave  them  to  the  col- 
lateral council  and  the  council  of  state,  who,  having 
signed  them  also  in  their  turns,  his  excellency  returned 
them  to  Father  Francisco. 

As  soon  as  the  letter  and  the  subscribed  capitulations 
were  delivered  to  Father  Filomarino,  and  brought  back 
by  him  to  the  bishop,  they  were  delivered  to  the  people  ; 
and  it  was  solemnly  appointed,  that  after  the  capitulations 
had  been  publicly  read  in  the  church  of  Carmine,  Masa- 
nicUo  should  proceed  with  the  archbishop  to  the  castle, 
to  speak  with  the  viceroy. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  same  day,  it  is  incredible  what 
a  multitude  of  people  gathered  together  in  the  great  mar- 
ket-place, besides- those  that  filled  the  church  del  Car- 
mine, near  the  great  altar  of  which,  .and  under  a  canopy 
of  state,  the  archbishop  was  seated,  surrounded  by  Ma- 
saniello,  apparelled  in  cloth  of  silver,  and  his  counsellors, 
Don  Julio  Genovino,  and  Don  Francisco  Antonio  Arpaja, 
elects  of  the  people.  The  capitulation  was  now  read  by 
a  public  notary,  and  being  understood  by  the  people,  it 
was  received  wnth  inexpressible  joy  and  applause  ;  upon 
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which  Genovino  went  up  into  the  pulpit,  and,  with  a  loud 
voice,  said  these  words :  "  My  people,  these  are  the 
things  which  you  have  so  long  desired,  and  endeavoured 
to  procure  ever  since  the  government  of  the  Duke  of 
Ossuna,  yet  they  could  never  be  had ;  but  by  God's  spe- 
cial grace  and  our  Lady,  the  blessed  Virgin  of  Cai 
we  have  now  obtained  them.  Let  us  rejoice  for  so  high 
and  signal  a  blessing,  let  us  triumph  lor  so  glorious 
victory,  let  us  give  Heaven  due  thanks  for  so  dear  a  tr 
phy  ;  thundering  upon  this  blessed  occasion  To  Deum 
Beginning  the  hymn  himself,  he  came  down  from  the 
pulpit,  and  the  music  was  continued  by  two  choirs, 
companied  by  the  deep  sound  of  organs,  and  the  sw 
quaverings  of  divers  musical  instruments,  which  filled 
with  such  a  jubilee  and  joy  the  hearts  of  all  people,  that 
many  of  the  spectators  wept  from  excess  of  contentment 
The  ceremony  being  concluded,  the  bishop  prepared 
himself  to  accompany  Masaniello  with  his  company  to 
wards  the  palace;  and  to  make  this  cavalcade  mor( 
splendid,  and  of  greater  magnificence  and  decorum.  Ma 
saniello  commanded  that  all  masters  of  families  should 
decorate  their  windows,  walls,  and  balconies,  with  th 
richest  silk  pieces  and  tapestries  they  possessed  ;  and 
that  care  should  be  taken  to  have  all  the  streets  cleanly 
swept  which  lead  to  the  castle.  This  order  was  no  sooner 
given  than  executed  by  all  sorts  of  persons,  nobles,  cava 
liers,  ecclesiastics,  merchants,  citizens,  andartizans.  One 
gentleman  only  disdained  to  obey  the  commands  cf  such 
a  base  fellow  ;  but  being  persuaded  by  a  discreet  friend 
to  conform,  and  not  contest  with  so  powerful  and  popu- 
lar a  man,  pointing  out  to  him  the  examples  of  the  Span- 
ish grandees,  he  complied  with  the  time,  and  so  became 
a  conqueror,  as  it  were,  of  the  fury  of  Masaniello,  from 
whom,  by  his  disobedience,  he  would  have  undoubtedly 
brought  fire  and  ruin  upon  himself. 

Masaniello  presently  despatched  a  captain  of  his  to 
the  castle,  to  acquaint  the  viceroy  of  his  intention  to  con- 
fer with  him,  desiring  to  know  his  pleasure  therein.  The 
viceroy  pretended  to  like  the  message  and  the  visit ; 
therefore,  he  answered  that  he  might  come  when  he 
thought  good,  for  he  would  gladly  see  him. 

Masaniello,  on  the  persuasion  of  the  archbishop,  hav- 
ing thrown  off  his  mariner's  dress,  which  was  no  other 
hut  a  shirt,  a  waistcoat,  and  linen  pair  of  breeches,  had 
clad  himself  with  cloth  of  silver,  with  a  towering 
of  white  feathers  in  his  hat,  and  a  naked  sword 
hand,  and,  mounted  on  horseback,  he  now  rode  towards 
the  castle.  He  went  before  the  archbishop's  coach,  at 
tended  by  50,000  of  the  choicest  of  the  people,  whereof 
some  were  on  foot,  some  on  horseback.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  archbishop's  coach  rode  Mateo  d'Amalphi, 
the  brother  of  Masaniello,  clad  in  a  coat  of  gold,  with  a 
rich  sword  and  dagger ;  and  upon  tlie  left  rode  the  new 
elect  of  the  people,  Francisco  Antonio  Arpaja;  and  imme- 
diately near  the  coach  came  in  a  sedan  the  prime  coun- 
sellor of  the  people,  Don  Julio  Genovino.  As  the 
cavalcade  advanced,  the  crowds  of  people  increased,  of 
11  ages,  sexes,  and  occupations,  wherewith  all  the  streets 
i'ere  thronged.  Acclamations  and  applauses  rent  tlie 
ir,  and  every  one  rejoiced  for  the  different  state  of  plenty 
nd  freedom  which  they  were  likely  to  have,  from  that 
condition  of  penury  and  subjection  into  which  they  were 
formerly  plunged.  The  cry  was  in  every  corner,  "  Let 
the  king  of  Spain  live  !  live  Cardinal  Filomarino !  let 
faithful  people  of  Naples  live  '."  With  such 
acclamations  they  entered  the  castle,  where,  before  the 
Fountain  Medina,  there  went  up  to  meet  Masaniello,  in 
the  viceroy's  name,  the  captain  of  his  guard  on  horse- 
back, but  without  arms,  saluting  him  in  the  name  of  his 
master,  and  giving  him  welcome  to  the  palace,  where 
his  excellency  expected  him  with  much  desire.  Masa- 
niello returned  him  the  salute;  and  it  was  observed, 
though  not  with  as  much  courtesy,  yet  with  as  much 
gravity  and  few  words ;  which  being  done,  Masaniello 
topped  and  made  signs  to  the  people  to  go  no  further, 
there  being  20,000  people  already  entered  ;  and  it  was 
admirable  to  see  how  immovable  they  all  stood,  and 
ith  wliat  incredible  silence.  Then  Masaniello  dis- 
mounted, and  began  to  speak  in  a  loud,  yet  gentle  tone, 
followeth  : 

'  My  dear  companions  and  countrymen,  let  us  give 

God  thanks,  with  eternal  sounds  of  jubilee,  that  we  have 

recovered  our  former  liberty.     Who  would  have  thought 

efforts  would  have  been  so  suecessfnl?     They  seem 

dreams  or  fables,  yet  you  see  they  are  truths  and  reality. 


Let  infinite  thanks  be  given  to  heav 


,  and  1 


the 


blessed  Virgin  of  Carmine,  and  to  the  paternal  benignity 

of  the  most  reverend  archbishop,  our  shepherd.     Well, 

y  countrymen,  who  are  our  masters  ?     Answer  with 

e,  God."     The  people  answered  accordingly,  and  with 

ready  ccfiocs  took  the  sound  from  their  general,  R'lasa- 
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niello.  This  being  done,  he  took  from  his  bosom  the 
charters  of  King  Ferdinand,  and  of  Charles  the  Empe- 
ror, with  the  new  privileges  confirmed  by  the  viceroy, 
by  tlie  collateral  council,  and  council  of  state;  and 
with  a  louder  voice  than  before,  redoubling  his  words,  he 
said,  "  Now  we  are  exempted  and-free  from  all  gabels; 
we  are  eased  of  so  many  weights ;  impositions  are  taken 
away  and  extinguished  :  now  is  restored  that  dear  liberty 
in  which  rests  the  happy  memories  of  King  Ferdinand, 
and  of  Charles  the  emperor.  I,  for  myself,  desire  not 
any  thing;  I  wish  nothing  but  public  good.  The  most  reve- 
rend archbishop  knows  well  my  intentions,  which  I  have 
told  him  often,  and  confirmed  by  oaths.  He  will  answer 
for  my  disinterestedness,  in  having  refused  two  hundred 
crowns  a  month  out  of  his  own  purse,  which  he  offered 
me  during  life,  if  I  would  be  an  instrument  to  accom- 
modate all  things ;  but  I  always,  though  with  many 
thanks,  refused  that  offer.  Moreover,  if  I  had  not  been 
tied  by  the  strong  tie  of  a  promise  to  his  eminence,  and 
terrified  by  the  thunder  of  excommunication,  I  would 
not  have  apparelled  myself  as  you  see  me  ;  I  would  never 
have  shaken  off  my  mariner's  dress  ;  for  I  was  bora 
such,  such  I  lived,  and  such  I  mean  to  die.  After  fishing 
up  public  liberty  in  tlie  tempestuous  sea  of  this  afHieted 
city,  I  will  return  to  my  liook  and  line,  not  reserving  to 
myself  so  much  as  a  nail  for  my  own  dwelling.  I  de- 
sire no  more  of  you  but  that,  when  I  am  dead,  you  will 
every  one  say  an  Ave  Maria  for  me;  do  you  promise  me 
this  ?"  "  Yes,  yes,"  every  one  answered,  "  we  will  do 
it  for  you,  but  let  it  be  an  hundred  years  hence."  Ma- 
saniello replied,  "  I  thank  you.  Let  me  now  desire  you 
not  to  lay  down  your  arms  till  a  confirmation  come  from 
Spain  of  all  the  privileges  from  our  liege  lord  the  king. 
Trust  not  the  nobility,  for  they  are  traitors,  and  our  ene- 
mies. I  go  to  negotiate  with  the  viceroy,  and  within  an 
hour  you  shall  see  me  again,  or  at  least  to-morrow  morn- 
ing ;  but  if  to-morrow  I  be  not  witli  you,  put  to  fire  and 
sword  the  whole  city.  Do  not  you  pass  your  words  unto 
me  to  do  so  ?  and  why  not  ?"— "  Yes,  that  we  will,"  they 
answered  all  resolulely ;  "  you  may  be  sure  of  that." — 
"  Well,  well,"  replied  Masaniello,  "  though  what  hath 
hitherto  passed  hath  not  much  pleased  the  viceroy,  yet 
his  majesty  will  find  that  he  hath  not  lost  any  thing; 
only  some  of  the  nobility,  our  enemies,  have  lost  by  it, 
and  must  return  to  their  former  beggary  1  Ravenous 
wolves,  who  bought  and  sold  our  blood,  never  regarding 
the  glory  of  God,  the  service  of  his  majesty,  or  the  com- 
good  of  city  and  kingdom  '.     Now,  the  temples  of 


the  Spanish  monarch  shall  be  adorned  with  the  most 
precious  crown  that  ever  he  bore  upon  his  head  ;  for  that 
wllich  shall  be  given  him  hereafter  shall  be  all  his,  and 
not,  as  in  former  times,  when  it  vanished  away,  and  was 
half  drunk  up  by  his  officers." 

This  emphatical  and  sarcastic  speech  being  ended, 
and  the  archbishop  having,  at  Masaniello's  request,  given 
his  blessing  to  the  people,  the  general  commanded  them, 
under  pain  of  disobedience,  to  follow  him  no  further  ;  and 
then  went  into  the  palace  with  the  archbishop,  Genovino, 
Arpaja,  and  IMateo  d'Amalphi  his  brother.     His  excel- 
lency the  viceroy  stood  ready  at  the  stair's  head  to  re- 
;  them.     As  soon  as  Masaniello  saw  him,  he  threw 
;elf  at  his  feet,  and  having  kissed  them,  and  thanked 
?xcelleney,  in  the  name  of  all  the  people,  for  his 
gracious  approbation  of  the  treaty,  he  told  him  he  was 
tliither  to  receive  whatsoever  sentence  his  excel- 
lency should  tliink  fit  to  pass  upon  him.     But  the  vice- 
roy raising  him  up  and  embracing  him,  answered,  that 
very  glad  to  see  him,  and  was  so  far  from  think- 
ing he  was  criminal,  that  he  would  give  him  daily  proofs 
of  his  favour  and  esteem  !     To  this  Masaniello  repUed, 
that  God  was  his  witness,  that  the  only  scope  and  end  of 
all  his  designs  was  the  service  of  the  king  and  of  his  ex- 
cellency :     After  which  the  viceroy,  the  archbishop  and 
Masaniello,  retired,  all  three  into  a  private  apartment,  in 
oi-der  to  consult  together  upon  the  present  posture  of 
affairs. 

In  the   mean   time,  tliere   were   many   wliisperings 
long  the  great  concourse  of  people  assembled  in  the 
urt-yard   of  the  castle,    and   who    were   so   crowded 
together,  that  one  might  have  trilled  a  ball  on  their  heads. 
These  murmurings  arose  from  some  dread  that  Masani- 
ght  be  arrested,  or  at  least  some  hurt  done  to  him  t 
therefore  the  viceroy  thought  it  expedient  that  he  should 
be  pulilicly  seen  in  an  open  balcony  with  the  archbishop 
nd  himself,  which  was  done  accordingly  ;  -ivhenee  fac- 
ing the  people,  he  cried,  "  Lo,  I  am  here  alive  and  fi-ce  : 
Peace,  peace!"     At  which  words  the  people  set  up  a 
hout,  crying,  "  Peace,  peace !"     A  little  after,  ail  Uie 
bells  rung  in  the   adjacent  churches  ;  but  disliiung  the 
iiind,  he  commanded  that  they  should  ring  no  longer, 
hich  was  also  obeyed.     Addressing  himself  now  to  the 


viceroy  he  said,  "  You  shall  see  how  obedient  the  Nea 
politans  are  ;"  and  putting  his  finger  upon  his  moulli 
there  was  so  profound  a  silence,  that  scarce  a  man  wa: 
seen  to  breathe.  AftervTards,  with  a  loud  voice,  he  com 
manded  that  every  soul  present,  under  pain  of  rebellion 
should  retire  from  that  court ;  which  was  punctually  and 
presently  obeyed,  as  if  they  had  all  vanished  away,  not 
one  remaining  behind ;  insomuch,  that  the  viceroy 
amazed  at  such  a  ready  and  marvellous  obedience. 

Many  discourses  having  passed  in  the  palace  betwixt 
the  viceroy,  the  bishop,  and  Masaniello,  it  was  appointed 
that  the  capitulations  should  be  printed,  and  that, 
the  following  Saturday,  the  viceroy,  accompanied  by 
all  the  councils  and  the  tribunals,  should  go  to  the 
Church  del  Carmine  in  person,  where  the  capit 
lations  should  be  publicly  read,  and  where  his  excellency 
and  all  the  aforesaid  councils  should  swear,  by  a  solemn 
oath,  to  observe  them  for  ever ;  as  also  to  procure  tlieir 
confirmation  by  his  Catholic  Majesty. 

The  archbishop  and  Masaniello  being  about  to  depart, 
the  viceroy  bestowed  upon  the  latter  a  rich  gold  ch.ii 
of  3000  crowns  value,  putting  it  about  his  necU  with  his 
own  hands ;  and  although  he  refused  it  divers  times,  he 
afterwards  received  it  by  the  advice  of  the  arehbisliop. 
He  was  pronounced  at  the  same  time  by  the  viceroy, 
Duke  of  St.  George,  a  renunciation  having  been  made  to 
him  of  that  title  not  long  before  by  the  Marquis  of  Tor- 
ecuso.  For  the  last  seal  of  compliment,  Masaniello,  pros- 
trating himself  at  the  feet  of  the  viceroy,  kissed  his  knee; 
after  which  the  viceroy  embraced  him,  and  said,  "  Son, 
go  in  peace,  and  God  bless  thee ;"  whereupon,  having 
taken  his  last  leave,  and  going  down,  the  archbishop 
brought  him  in  his  own  coach  to  the  archiepiscopal  pa- 
lace ;  and  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  behold  every  window 
liung  witli  rich  tapestries,  carpets,  curtains,  and  hangings, 
and  the  streets  full  of  great  wax  candles  and  torches, 
it  being  now  one  hour  in  the  night,  and  the  bells 
ringing  in  every  church  that  had  any,  through  all  the 
city.  After  this  conference,  until  his  head  was  chopped 
oif,  Masaniello  ruled  with  as  absolute  dominion  as  if  he 
had  been  monarch  over  the  city,  both  in  civil  and  in 
warlike  affairs. 

As  they  approached  the  archbishop's  palace,  a  noise 
was  spread  abroad,  that  a  great  number  of  banditti  were 
come  against  the  people.  It  was  the  Marquis  of  St.  Er. 
mo,  of  the  family  of  Caraccioli,  who,  having  arrived  in 
the  town  from  his  country-house  with  some  horsemen, 
v/ould  have  been  torn  in  pieces,  with  all  his  company, 
had  lie  not  discovered  himself  who  he  was.  Being 
known  by  many,  they  went  to  acquaint  Masaniello,  with 
all,  who  was  yet  with  the  archbishop  in  his  palace ;  and 
tlie  first  that  went  was  the  Marchioness  of  St.  Ermo, 
aunt  of  the  marquis,  which  she  did  as  well  to  speak  with 
Masaniello,  as  to  desire  the  archbishop  to  interpose  and 
inform  him  of  the  truth  for  the  security  of  her  nephew. 
Masaniello  had  scarcely  understood  the  substance  of  her 
desires,  before  taking  her  by  the  hand,  he  assured  her 
that  all  would  be  safe  ;  and  commanded  some  of  the  peo- 
pie,  who  were  there  present,  to  acquaint  the  commanders 
and  captains  of  the  militia  with  his  pleasure  to  that  effect. 
After  this  Masaniello,  thinking  to  return  to  his  house 
in  the  market-place,  was  desired  by  the  archbishop  to 
make  use  of  his;  to  which  he  consented,  togetlier  with 
Genovino,  Arpaja,  and  his  brother  ;  but  by  reason  of  the 
rumours  which  were  spread,  about  the  city  being  invaded 
by  banditti,  all  the  people  remained  armed,  and  very 
vigilant ;  and  by  command  of  Masaniello,  divers  bells 
were  sounded  to  that  purpose.  The  lights  were  also 
doubled  that  night  in  all  the  windows,  and  fires  kindled 
up  and  down  in  the  streets,  which  made  the  city  as  bright 
as  if  it  had  been  at  noon-day.  There  were  also  triple 
guards  placed  at  every  gate,  who  asked  the  names  of  all 
such  as  passed  and  repassed,  and  strictly  examined  them. 


THE  SIXTH  DAY. 
fhiday,  the  19th  July,  ie4T. 

The  condition  of  the  coward  is  so  vile  and  abject,  that 
he  tremblcth  at  every  thing  that  suddenly  happencth  ; 
the  least  puff  of  wind  that  bloweth,  the  least  bird  that 
chirpeth,  the  least  bough  tliat  shakes,  the  least  vermin 
that  stirs,  doth  so  affright  him,  that  it  fills  him  with  fear, 
and  his  face  with  paleness:  He  seems  to  have  a  fit  of  an 
ague,  or  is  like  one  shaken  with  extremity  of  cold  :  so 
often  as  he  hears  any  noise,  he  betakes  himself  to  his 
heels,  his  feet  proving  hi^  best  counsellors. 

Such  apprehensions  at  this  time  seemed  to  have  been 
got  into  the  hearts  of  the  Neapolitans,  both  of  the  gentry 
and  commonalty ;  the  one  fearing  enemies  from  abroad, 
the  other  worse  within  the  city ;  the  one  stood  in  fear  of 
the  late  usurped  power  of  the  people  ;  the  people  feared 
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designs,  plots,  and    stratagems,    from  the  nobility  and 


gentry,  whom  they  had 


ery  squ 


med  to  the  gentry  to  be  a  whole  army 
otiier  side,  any  strange  face  that  entered  into  the  city 
seemed  to  the  jealous  people  a  Trojan  horse,  that  would 
vomit  out  arrows,  and  thunderbolts,  and  close  entrapping 
enemies.  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  many  of  the  nobles 
arid  gentry,  not  hazarding  their  honours  and  reputation, 
with  their  rich  moveables,  to  the  diabolical  fury  of  a  tu. 
multuous  unbridled  rabble,  abandoned  the  town,  and, 
getting  into  the  country,  made  the  country  all  over  to 
appear  like  a  flourishing  populous  city.  But  the  peopli 
drew  sinister  arguments  from  the  flight  of  the  nobility 
for  they  suspected  that  they  withdrew  into  the  country 
with  a  design  of  joining  with  the  banditti,  whereof  they 
had  an  unlucky  example  on  Wednesday  before,  in  the 
person  of  the  Duke  of  Mataloni  and  his  brothers. 

There  was  taken  that  Friday  morning  a  felucca  witl) 
six  mariners  and  four  short  coats,  completely  armed,  one 
of  them  carrying  a  great  packet  of  letters,'  who,  being 
bound  and  brought  before  Masaniello,  the  letters  were 
found  to  come  from  the  Duke  of  Mataloni  to  his  secre- 
tary ;  and  though  nothing  could  be  inferred  from  theni 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  people,  yet,  on  account  of  the 
mode  of  writing,  which  was  dark,  and  in  ciphers,  and 
because  of  the  former  practices  of  the  duke,  Masaniello 
caused  those  six  to  be  dragged  to  the  rack,  thinking  they 
Id  disclose  some  new  stratagems.     The  mariners  also 


were  strictly  ( 


lined  ;  but  their 


appearmg 


ident,  by  the  ingenuity  of  their  answers,  they 
released.     As  for  the  others,  after  they  had  been  tortured 
"th  the  rack  most  piteously,  their  heads  were  chopped 

It  being  rumoured  every  where  that  Masaniello  exer- 
cised the  oflice  of  captain-general  of  the  people,  and  that 
it  was  confirmed  unto  him  the  night  before  by  the  ' 
roy,  he  was  therefore  the  more  feared  and  obeyed.  He 
erected  another  tribunal  in  Toledo  Street,  provided  with 
all  the  instruments  required  to  execute  justice,  and  plac- 
ed there  a  lieutenant,  who  that  very  day  condemned  four 
banditti,  who  were  beheaded  upon  the  new  scaffold, 
which  struck  a  great  terror  in  the  coursers  called  in 
Naples  Scappotelle. 

The  same  morning,  though  Masaniello  had  put  off 

i  silver  suit,  and  taken  again  the  habit  of  a  mariner, 
yet  was  he  obeyed  and  feared  by  every  one.  He  began 
to  give  public  audience  in  the  market-place,  not 
upon  a  bank,  but  out  of  a  window  of  his  own  house, 
hich  looked  into  the  market,  whither  they  reached  him 
memorials  and  petitions  upon  the  end  of  pikes,  while  he 
lield  an  arehibuz  in  his  hand  ready  cocked,  which  was  a 
great  terror  to  every  one  who  came  to  negotiate  with 
nd  the  more  so,  that  there  were  eight  or  ten 
thousand  men  in  continual  watch  before  his  door.  There 
were  also  thousands  from  other  places  who  came  to  re- 
their  commands  from  him,  and  to  publish  his  orders, 
which  ran  all  in  these  words,  "  Under  pain  of  rebellion 
and  death  ;"  insomuch,  that  it  was  a  thing  beyond  all 
wonder  to  see  so  many  commands,  bans,  commissions, 
and  orders  published  and  affixed  to  posts  and  walls,  sub- 

'bed  "  Thomas  Aniello  of  Malphi,  Captain-general  of 
the  most  faithful  people  of  Naples."  His  orders  were 
executed  with  admirable  promptitude  and  exactness — a 
incredible  that  a  wretch,  extracted  out  of  the  dregs 
of  the  people,  should  in  five  days  make  himself  patron  of 
500,000  souls;  that  he  should  bridle  such  a  city  as  Naples, 
have  at  his  command  '200,000  combatants,  who  all 
acknowledged  him  for  their  generalissimo ;  and  that  he 
should  have  absolute  dominion,  both  by  night  and  day, 
with  the  disposing  of  all  things  according  to  his  pleasure 
and  fancy. 

Among  other  orders  issued  by  Masaniello  on  Friday 
morning,  the  following  were  of  the  number.  Under 
of  death,  every  one  should  cut  off  his  great  lock, 
and  wear  no  periwigs,  declaring  he  had  commanded 
this,  because  many  banditti  were  found  dressed  like 
underneath  ;  He  renew  ed  the  orders 
of  the  day  bcioro  touching  ecclesiastics,  that  they  should 
;ar  llieir  upper  habits  ;  that  all  friars  or  religieuse 
that  were  found  not  to  be  of  the  city,  should  be  brought 
before  him  to  be  examined,  whether  they  were  true  friars, 

banditti  so  habited  :  That,  upon  the  sounding  of  two 
o'clock  within  niglit,  every  one  should  retire  to  his  lodg- 
g ;  after  which  time,  whoever  was  found  upon  the 
streets,  should  die  irremissibly  without  mercy:  That  the 
Friday  being  passed,  every  one  should  retire  to  his  own 
shop  ;  and  that,  at  every  post,  four  men  should  be  placed 
for  a  guard,  who  should  have  a  carline,  two  measures  of 
wine,  and  twenty  ounces  of  bread  every  day,  and  that 
they  should  change  every  other  day ;  by  which  reckon- 
'ng,  in   city   and   suburbs,  the  guards  might  amount 


to  30,000  men.  And  because  from  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution,  many  lords,  cavaliers  and  ofliicers,  had  retired 
with  great  prudence  to  divers  monasteries  and  conveiiln, 
as  also  sundry  ladies  to  the  nunneries,  one  of  the  first 
orders  by  JMasaniollo  was,  that  every  one,  upon  pain  of 
death,  should  return  to  his  house.  To  this  every  one 
was  constrained  to  submit,  otherwise  they  would  have 
exposed  themselves  to  the  fury  of  the  merciless  rabble. 
There  was  another  command  issued  out,  which  was  a 
most  rigorous  one,  that  not  only  the  natives,  but  foreign- 
ers, should  set  upon  their  gates  the  arms  of  the  King  of 
Spain  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  arms  of  the  people  on 
the  left;  which  was  put  in  execution  by  all  foreigners, 
as  well  as  by  Neapolitans. 

Besides  the  hundred  heads  of  the  banditti  and  upwards, 
which  were  exposed  to  public  view  in  the  common 
market-place,  divers  other  delinquents  were  put  to  death 
this  day ;  and,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  offences, 
some  were  hanged,  some  beheaded,  some  set  upon  wheels, 
and  others  shot  to  death.  On  Friday  morning  also,  ho 
caused  one  to  be  baked  alive  in  his  own  oven,  because  lie 
made  his  bread  lighter  by  some  ounces  ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing he  caused  another,  who  was  guilty  of  the  same 
offence,  to  be  shaved  close,  head  and  beard,  and  then  sent 
to  the  castle  to  receive  the  rest  of  his  punishment  from 
the  viceroy.  He  caused  a  vintner  to  be  hanged  because 
he  had  killed  a  sentinel;  a  Sicilian  to  be  beheaded,  because 
he  had  taken  fifteen  carlines  to  murder  a  man  ;  and  a 
boy  to  be  apprehended,  and  hanged  for  an  impostor,  who 
brought  news  that  there  were  4000  foot  and  1600  horse 
upon  their  march  towards  Naples.  He  had  seven  secre- 
taries and  ten  ministers,  to  punish  whom  he  pleased  ; 
inso'much,  that  he  was  feared,  obeyed,  and  served  with 
the  utmost  exactness,  readiness,  and  terror. 

All  the  banditti  and  hcentious  priests,  who,  by  hia 
orders,  were  taken,  were  suddenly  slain ;  and  if  his  com- 
mands  were  not  instantly  performed,  he  stood  with  a 
musket  in  the  window,  which  he  pretended  now  and  then 
to  discharge.  There  was  a  horse  offered  him  of  consi- 
derable value  ;  but  he  sent  it  presently  to  the  king's  sta- 
bles, saying,  it  was  a  horse  fitter  for  his  majesty.  Ho 
sent  also  the  viceroy,  with  the  horse,  all  sorts  of  provisions 
for  his  stables.  He  found  hid  in  an  obscure  place  nearly 
100,000  crowns  which  he  commanded  should  not  be 
squandered  by  any  means,  but  reserved  for  the  king, 
at  the  same  time  offering  the  viceroy  five  millions  if 
necessary.  There  were  many  presents  made  unto  him 
by  cavaliers  ;  but  he  would  not  receive  the  value  of  one 
farthing,  saying,  "  God  deliver  me  from  the  cavaliers,  that 
I  may  have  neither  peace  nor  truce  with  them."  He 
sent  a  Spaniard  who  had  murdered  one,  to  the  viceroy, 
that  he  would  see  him  punished  ;  the  viceroy  remanded 
him,  and  desired  he  might  be  lianged  in  the  market-place. 
The  same  day  he  caused  two  banditti  to  be  shot  to  deatli 

Porta  Medina,  for  being  accomplices  with  the  Duke 
of  Mataloni,  yet  he  would  not  set  the  duke's  palace  on 
fire,  fearing  Uiere  might  be  some  mine  underneath  ;  as 
also,  having  an  intention  of  making  it  a  conservatory  for 
poor  maidens. 

By  command  of  Masaniello,  many  armed  men  were 
sent  throughout  the  city  and  suburbs,  to  apprehend  any 
servant,  or  any  of  the  family  and  kindred  of  the  Duke  of 
Mataloni,  and  of  Don  Joseph  his  brother.  This  caused 
many  of  the  duke's  friends  to  be  brought  before  him, 
of  whom  were  presently  put  to  death,  others  im- 
prisoned, that,  being  well  examined  on  the  rack,  there 
might  be  knowledge  had  wlisre  the  duke  was,  and  where 
he  had  hid  his  goods,  none  being  left  in  his  palace. 
Among  these  there  was  one  of  his  slaves  taken  leading 
beautiful  horses,  who,  fearing  he  should  have  been 
suddenly  slain,  discovered  that  the  duke  went  at  first  to 
Bencvento,  and  afterwards  to  Calabria,  he  knew  not 
whither  ;  but,  touching  his  goods  and  furniture,  they 
'  "  '  in  certain  churches,  and  in  the  monastery  of 
the  Augustines ;  whereupon  the  said  slave  was  not  only 
pardoned,  but  well  rewarded,  well  clad,  and  feasted  by 
command  of  Masaniello,  unto  whom  he  gave  also  the  staff 

All  this  being  known  by  Masaniello,  he  sent  an  inti- 
ition  to  the  clergy  of  the  said  churches  and  monasteries, 
d  to  all  other   religious  places  and    nunneries,  that 
whosoever  had  any  of  the  goods  of  the  Duke  of  Mataloni, 
traitor  to  the  people  of  Naples,  should,  without  any  ex- 
cuse or  delay  whatsoever,  produce  them  all,  under  pain 
of  having  their  monasteries  set  on  fire.     Hereupon,  the 
superiors  of  those  churches  and  convents  being  terrified, 
took  out  all  the   goods  of  the  Dute  of  Mataloni,  which 
were  concealed  in   those   places,  amounting   to  a  vast 
quantity,  and  of  high  value,  being  rated  at  500,000  crowns, 
that  300  porters  were  employed  to  fetch  them  out. 
Moreover,  there  was  also  found  4000  crowns  in  money  ; 
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and  down  the 
ty,  and    all  kinds  of  shops 


all  of  which  hcing  brought  before  Masaniello,  he  com. 
manded  tbat  all  his  moveables  and  goods  should  be  put 
in  a  magazine  near  the  great  market-place,  and  that  none 
should  touch  llie  least  thing,  but  that  the  moneys  should 
be  employed  to  pay  tlic  soldiers. 

Masaniello  also  comjnanded  a  body  of  armed 
go  into  the  country,  and  demolish  the  house  of  the  Duke  of 
Caivano,  and  bum  all  tlie  furniture  and  goods  that  were 
there  deposited  ;  wiiich  was  done.  The  palace  of  Mata- 
loni,  which  was  in  Cliaia,  was  also  pitifully  set  on  fire  ; 
nay,  the  rabble  took  the  portraits  of  his  ancestors,  and 
consigned  them  to  the  flames  ;  first  mangling  them  mosi 
horribly,  thrusting  them  through  with  their  swords, 
plucking  out  their  eyes,  and  cutting  off  their  noses  and 
heads ;  and  having  returned  to  the  great  market-place, 
they  himg  another  picture  of  the  DuUe  of  Mataloni  under 
the  body  of  Don  Pcppo  Caraffa,  with  this  motto  under- 
neath, "  Tlie  Duke  of  Mataloni,  rebel  to  his  majesty, 
and  traitor  to  the  most  faithful  people."  After  this, 
further  commands  were  given  by  Masaniello  to  burn  the 
goods  of  other  ofKcers,  and  particularly  of  the  king's 
visitor  i  yet  this  command  was  revoked  by  the  effectual 
intercession  of  the  Arclibishop  Filomarino.  It  was  also 
ordered  that  the  Regent  Zuffias  should  run  the  same  for- 
tune ;  but  the  execution  was  suspended,  and  no  man  knew 
why,  unless  it  was  because  certain  troops  of  horse  were 
quartered  at  his  house,which  was  intrenched  round  about. 

There  arrived  in  the  port  at  that  time  thirteen  galleys 
of  the  squadron  of  Naples ;  and  the  General  Gianetino 
Doria  having  sent  notice  thereof  to  the  viceroy,  with  de- 
sire to  land  some  men  for  provisions,  the  viceroy  order- 
ed tbat  bo  should  make  his  address  to  Masaniello;  which 
being  done,  he  immediately  commanded  fresh  victuals, 
with  a  supply  of  money,  to  be  sent  to  the  general ;  but 
with  this  proviso,  that  the  galleys  should  go  further  off 
the  port,  and  that  none  should  set  foot  ashore,  either  sol. 
dier  or  passenger,  not  even  the  general  himself. 

In  the  mean  time  all  people  wei 
streets  with  as  much 

were  opened  with  as  much  freedom,  and  as  little  fear, 
both  by  night  and  day,  as  if  there  had  been  no  soldiery 
at  all  in  the  town,  or  occasion  of  outrage,  so  great  were 
the  apprehensions  of  fear  and  terror,  which  were  im- 
printed in  every  one's  heart,  of  the  rigorous  and  inflexi- 
ble justice  exercised  by  Masaniello. 

The  viceroy,  all  this  while,  seeing  himself  as  it  were 
besieged  in  the  castle,  deprived  of  provision,  and  all  sorts 
of  victuals  and  refreshments,  sent  to  Masaniello  that  he 
might  be  furnished  accordingly.  Thereupon  fifty  porters 
were  sent  unto  him,  laden  with  bread,  wine,  fruit,  flesh, 
poultry,  sweetmeats,  and  all  other  things  that  were 
eatable. 

As  Masrffeicllo  had,  the  night  before,  sent  to  the  vice- 
roy, that  he  much  wondered  he  had  not  seen  Cardinal 
Trivultio,  the  said  cardinal  was  advised  by  the  arch- 
bishop to  give  him  a  visit ;  for  Masaniello  was  come  now 
to  that  height,  that  he  expected  observance  from  every 
one,  even  from  the  princes  of  the  church.  Therefore,  to 
prevent  some  rude  affronts  and  outrages,  which  vulgar 
minds  are  subject  to  offer,  the  cardinalwent  from  the 
castle  to  the  great  market-place  to  visit  Masaniello, 
which  he  did,  by  giving  him  the  title  of  illustrissimo. 
But  the  first  words  which  Masaniello  addressed  to  him 
were  laughed  at,  which  were,  "  The  visit  which  your 
eminence  gives  me,  though  it  be  late,  yet  it  is  dear  unto 
me."  His  eminence  having  paid  his  respects  to  his 
most  illustrious  lordship,  when  he  departed,  Masaniello 
commanded  two  files  of  musketeers  to  guard  and  con- 
duct him  to  the  castle.  The  Cardinal  Trivultio  was 
scarce  gone,  when  some  gentlemen  came  from  the  castle 
witli  presents  to  Masaniello  from  the  viceroy,  thank- 
ing him  for  the  refreshments  which  he  had  sent  into  the 
castle;  and  also  bringing  some  compliments  from  the 
duchess,  who  desired  to  know  how  he  did,  and  begged 
that,  for  her  sake,  he  would  make  use  of  what  were  sent. 
Among  other  things,  there  was  a  rich  suit  of  apparel 
sent  him  ;  a  strange  metamorphosis  of  fortune,  and  so 
capricious  and  rare,  that  these  things  will  seem  incredi- 
ble, and  mere  romances  to  future  ages,  though  all  be  a 
true  and  real  story. 

THE  SEVENTH  DAY. 

SATURDAY,  THE  13lh  OF  JULV,  1647. 

Masaniello,  already  pronounced  captain-general  of  the 
Neapolitan  people,  was  advised  that  there  was  no  other 
means  more  effectual  and  sure  to  overcome  and  triumph 
over  any  projects  against  his  person  or  the  people,  than 
punctual  submission,  and  which  he  so  exacted,  that  the 
least  act  of  disobedience  was  punished  with  death,  as 
bemg  held  a  capital  crime.     Hence,  having  heard,  that 
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upon  Friday  night  some  went  up  and  down  the  streets 
to  sound  the  shopkeepers,  endeavouring  to  make  them 
see  their  slavery,  tlie  first  thing  he  did  at  break  of  day 
was  to  publish,  by  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet,  that, 
upon  pain  of  death,  those  seducers  should  be  revealed  ; 
some  of  whom  being  found  out  and  appeached,  they 
were  hanged  before  those  shops  where  they  committed 
the  offence.  There  were  gibbets  set  up  in  other  place 
of  the  city,  whereon  divers  were  executed  that  day 
among  others,  two  vassals  of  the  Duke  of  Mataloni,  who 
were  discovered  to  have  brought  some  letters  in  their 
slioes,  which,  because  they  were  written  in  ciphers, 
vi'ere  adjudged  to  contain  matter  of  rebellion,  or  some 
sinister  counsels  and  incitements  to  sedition. 

It  was  told  him  this  day,  that  there  was  a  great  burg, 
lary  and  theft  committed  in  the  palace  of  the  Prince  del 
Colic  Cavaliero ;  and  at  first  it  was  thought  to  be 
some  of  his  squadron  ;  but  after  a  dihgcnt  examinati 
it  was  found  to  be  by  some  of  the  banditti,  who  had 
taken  sanctuary  in  a  little  church.  They  w 
cordingly  dragged  out,  and  executed  in  the  public  market- 
place. 

The  same  morning,  there  came  before  him  seeking 
justice  a  poor  girl  whose  father  had  been  killed  ;  and  the 
brother  of  him  that  had  killed  him  being  there  present, 
he  cried  out,  that  if  the  fact  were  pardoned,  he  would 
take  her  for  his  wife  without  any  dowry  ;  but  that  kind 
of  marriage  did  not  please  Masaniello,  because  the  young 
maid  abhorred  it,  in  regard  of  the  blood  of  her  father ; 
therefore  he  obliged  the  brother  of  the  murderer  to  find 
out  two  hundred  crowns  within  four  and  twenty  hours 
for  the  young  maid's  dowry,  and  so  the  offence  should 
be  remitted.  A  little  after  this,  a  murderer  was  brought 
before  him,  who  had  been  a  friend  to  Perrone,  and  giv- 
ing him  time  and  confession,  he  sentenced  him  to  death,, 
and  ordered  that  his  head  and  his  feet  should  be  chopped 
oft',  and  his  body  dragged  up  and  down  the  streets. 
Another  bandit  was  used  in  the  same  manner. 

It  was  intimated  the  same  Saturday  mornings  that 
two  squadrons,  with  seven  hundred  Spaniards,  should 
immediately  go  abroad  to  find  out  the  banditti,  wh 
cording  to  report,  were  in  bands  together,  in  divers 
places,  ready  to  invade  the  city.  He  also  caused 
elamation  of  grace  to  be  published,  that  what  banditto 
soever  should  discover  any  such  plot,  should  be  abso. 
lutely  pardoned,  provided  he  was  not  depending  upon  the 
Duke  of  Mataloni.  He  farther  commanded,  that  all  arti- 
sans should  work  openly  in  their  shops,  and  not  within 
their  houses ;  as  also,  that  all  merchants  should  follow 
their  business,  but  be  ready  withui  half  an  hour's  call  to 
take  arms.  A  message  was  also  brought  him 
cavalier,  upon  some  business  of  consequence;  but  he 
answered,  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  cavaliers,  for  God 
hath  put  me  here  for  the  people ;"  and,  turning  himself 
to  the  people,  he  said,  "  My  people,  pray  for  rac,  and  pre- 
serve me  well ;  if  ye  lose  me,  wo  be  mito  you  !" 

The  same  morning  there  came  from  the  country  about 
Naples  innumerable  people,  and,  among  them,  many 
women  with  staves  upon  their  shoulders,  and  naked 
swords  in  their  hands,  bringing  with  them  their  chil- 
dren armed  also  with  something  or  other,  proportionable 
to  their  years.    They  came  all  to  the  great  market-place 

do  homage  to  Masaniello,  and  to  be  redressed  by  him 
for  divers  grievances.     But  while  Masaniello  was  busied 

such  exercises,  Genovino  and  Arpaja,  accompanied  by 
the  brother  of  Masaniello,  went  to  the  castle  to  put  the 
viceroy  in  mind  of  his  former  engagement  and  promise 
made  upon  Thursday  night,  that  he  would  come  upon 
the  Saturday  following  to  the  archicpiscopal  church, 
with  all  the  tribunals  of  the  chancery,  the  council  of 
state  and  war,  with  the  royal  chamber  of  Santa  Chiara, 
accompanied  with  all  the  civil  and  criminal  judges  of  the 
great  court  of  the  vicaria ;  in  presence  of  whom,  and 
of  the  whole  people,  an  oath  should  be  taken,  to  observe 
with  all  punctuality  the  capitulations,  which  oath  was  to 
be  taken  by  the  viceroy  and  all  the  tribunals. 


In  the 


,  the 


viceroy  i 


at  two  of  his  best 


js  with  rich  furniture,  and  led  by  two  of  his  servants, 
to  be  at  the  service  of  Masaniello  and  his  brother,  who, 
being  mounted  upon  them,  apparelled  both  in  cloth  and 
silver,  Masaniello  carried  in  one  hand  a  naked  sword,  in 
the  other  the  charter  of  Charles  the  emperor ;  and  his 
brother  carried  the  capitulations  made  with  the  viceroy, 
to  be  read  publicly,  and  to  be  sworn  to  in  the  archbishop's 
palace.  There  rode  in  their  company  the  elects  of  the 
people,  Francesco  Arpaja  and  Julio  Genovino,  besides 
others  of  the  civil  sort  among  the  people.  And  because 
the  multitude  increased  through  all  the  streets,  and  en- 
compassed them  on  all  sides,  so  that  they  could  neither 
pass  forward   nor   backward,  Masaniello,  with   a  loud 

,  commanded  "That  none  should  stir  a  step  fur- 


ther ;"  which  was  accordingly  obeyed.  They  now  rode 
to  the  palace  of  the  viceroy,  with  a  trumpet  sounding 
before  them,  where,  after  being  shortly  entertained  by 
him,  his  excellenoy,  and  the  councils  and  prime  officers, 
accompanied  them  towards  the  archbishop's  palace. 
First,  there  were  many  trumpeters  on  horseback,  then  a 
choice  troop  of  one  hundred  horse,  then  Masaniello  and 
his  brother,  after  them  the  elect  of  the  people,  and  old 
Genovino,  who,  by  reason  of  his  great  age,  was  carried 
in  a  sedan.  After  these  came  the  captain  of  guard  to 
the  viceroy,  and  immediately  after  the  viceroy  himself, 
with  his  pages,  lacqueys,  and  horses,  and  his  guard  of 
Germans,  with  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  and  cava- 
liers, domestic  and  foreign,  and  surrounded  with  a  crowd 
of  people,  who,  together  with  the  viceroy  cried  out  with 
loud  acclamations,  "  Viva  il  Re  di  Spagna  !"  The  bells 
rung  in  every  church  as  they  passed,  which  filled  the 
hearts  of  all  with  joy  and  pleasure.  SmaU  and  great, 
women  and  children,  cried  out,  "  Viva  il  Re  !"  but  many 
cried  out,  "  Let  the  king  live,  but  without  gabel !"  and 
some  Spaniards  were  overheard  to  cry,  "  Let  the  king 
live,  for  now  he  may  say  he  is  king !"  In  passing 
through  the  Piazzo  of  St.  Lorenzo,  Masaniello  stopped 
there  awhile,  and  with  him  the  whole  cavalcade.  Turn- 
ing himself  to  the  people,  he  cried  out  with  a  very  loud 
voice,."  May  God  live  !  may  the  king  of  Spain  live  !  may 
the  Cardinal  Filomarino  live  !  may  the  Duke  de  Arcos 
Jive  !  may  the  fidelissimo  popolo  di  Napali  five  !"  and  all 
the  people  took  the  word,  and,  with  strong  echoes,  cried 
out,  "  Viva !  Viva !"  doubling  and  redoubling  the  sound 
with  incredible  exultations. 

Having  arrived  at  the  archbishop's  palace,  and  dis- 
mounted, they  entered  the  church,  being  met  by  the 
archbishop,  all  his  canons,  chaplains,  and  officers.  They 
then  advanced  to  the  great  altar,  where  the  archbishop 
being  set  on  a  throne,  as  also  the  viceroy,  and  all  the 
tribunals  who  were  there  attending,  Cavalier  Donate 
Coppolo,  secretary  to  the  kingdom, read,  with  an  audible 
voice,  the  capitulations  desired  by  the  people,  Masaniello 
standing  all  the  while  on  foot  upon  the  steps  of  the 
archbishop's  throne,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  add- 
ing, taking  away,  correcting  and  interpreting  all  things 
as  he  pleased,  no  man  interrupting  or  replying  unto  him. 
After  the  articles  were  read,  a  solemn  oath  was  taken  by 
the  viceroy,  and  all  the  ministers  and  officers  of  state,  to 
observe  the  said  capitulations ;  promising  also,  and 
swearing  to  procure  their  ratification  by  his  catholic 
majesty.  When  this  was  done,  two  choirs  sung  Te 
fUum  lavdamus ;  during  which  Masaniello  was  observ- 
ed to  swell  with  a  kind  of  glory,  at  having  attained  his 
ends  witii  so  much  felicity  and  applause.  Nevertheless, 
he  carried  still  in  his  hand  a  naked  sword,  and  sent 
many  arrogant  and  ridiculous  messages  to  the  viceroy. 
The  first  was,  that  thencefonvard  be  should  continue  to 
be  captain-general  of  the  city.  The  second  was,  that  by 
virtue  thereof,  be  intended  to  go  with  a  guard,  and  to 
give  patents  to  all  officers  of  war  and  arms.  The  third, 
that  he  would  dismiss  from  the  castle  all  cavaliers. 
These  and  such  like  messages  he  sent  to  the  viceroy 
separately,  and  there  were  affirmative  answers  brought 
back  to  each,  not  to  disturb  the  ceremony  with  negatives  ; 
but  the  genfJenian  that  delivered  these  messages  made 
an  apology  for  himself  privately  in  the  ear  of  the  vice- 
roy, for  indeed  most  people  there  did  blush,  or  laugh,  or 
jeer,  at  the  sudden  impertinence  of  Masaniello. 

While  these  messages  were  sent,  Te  Deum  was  ended; 
then  Masaniello  began  to  reason,  sometimes  to  good  pur- 
letimes  senselessly.  He  said,  that  the  most 
faithful  people  of  Naples  were  naturally  spirited  and  vi. 
vacious,  and  were  so  esteemed  by  all  nations ;  but  that 
they  had  almost  quite  lost  their  wonted  magnanimity 
and  courage,  by  the  heavy  weight  of  so  many  exactions 
and  gabels  which  were  imposed  upon  them  from  time  to 
time,  not  by  their  catholic  majesties,  but  by  evil  minis. 
ters,  and  their  own  associates.    During  this  discourse  he 

heated  himself,  and  protested  with  such  a  fury  and 

;ess  of  zeal,  and  the  words  proceeded  from  him  so  in- 
coherently, as  to  make  all  the  people  amazed  and  sur- 
with  a  kind  of  dumb  astonishment.  Having 
finished  his  discourse,  he  began  to  tear  in  pieces  the 
;  he  had  on,  and  desired  the  archbishop  and  the 
viceroy  to  help  him  off  with  it,  saying,  that  as  he  had 
only  put  it  on  for  the  honour  of  the  ceremony,  it  was 
become  useless  since  that  was  ended  ;  that  for  his 
part,  he  had  done  all  he  had  to  do,  and  would  now  re- 
to  his  hook  and  line.  This  proceeding  seems  to 
been  a  prelude  to  the  madness  which  not  long  after 
possessed  him.  However,  being  made  to  understand 
that  it  would  be  very  indecent  to  strip  in  the  church, 
in  the  sight  of  so  many  persons,  he  went  out  with 
viceroy,  who,  with  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  that 
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attended  him,  made  a  procession  through  the  most  pul 
lie  streets  of  the  city,  and  then  returned  to  the  castl( 
where  he  was  saluted  with  several  peals  of  ordnanc( 
Masaniello,  having  taken  his  leave  of  the  viceroy,  wcr 
back  to  his  house  in  the  market-place,  through  all  the 
acclamations  and  blessings  that  were  due  from  the  peo- 
ple to  the  great  restorer  of  their  privileges. 


THE  EIGHTH  DAY. 

SUNDAY,  JULY    14x11,  1647. 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  rejoicings  of  the  peopli 
of  Naples  for  the  capitulations  of  peace  which  were 
signed  and  sworn  the  day  before,  which  rejoicings  ended 
not  that  day,  but  continued  upon  Sunday.  Tlie  articles 
were  printed,  and  fixed  through  all  places  of  the  city 
that  all  things  miglit  be  manifested  to  the  world,  and 
every  one  contended  who  should  express  greater  happi- 
ness. Such  a  general  jubilee  indeed  was  among  them, 
that  it  drew  tears  from  many,  which,  falling  upon  the 
ground,  made  flowers  of  joy  to  spring  up,  which  the 
heaviness  of  former  times  had  caused  to  fade. 

And  because  the  beginning  of  this  reformation,  and 
consequently  of  this  joy,  proceeded  from  Masaniello, 
from  his  stout  undertakings,  he  waq  extolled  with  the 
highest  praises  by  every  one,  and  cried  up  to  be  Libe- 
rator Patriae,  to  be  tlie  saviour  of  his  country,  and  the 
asserter  of  public  liberty,  from  the  tyranny  and  gripes  of 
so  many  ravenous  wolves,  both  in  city,  court,  and  king 
dom;  who,  glutting  themselves  with  the  common  blood 
of  the  people,  increased  their  wealth  by  the  poverty 
others.  And  yet  all  this  was  effected,  not  by  the  hand 
of  some  invincible  emperor,  of  some  warlike  prince,  but 
by  a  poor  young  fellow,  a  barefooted  fisherman.  ^ 
made  it  far  more  admirable ;  and  they  attributed  it  the 
more  to  God,  who  ehooseth  the  weak  things  of  the  world 
to  confound  the  strong. 

Af^er  the  publication  of  tlie  capitulations  and  general 
agreement,  the  city  of  Naples  seemed  to  wear  a 
face,  for  there  was  no  more  fear  of  any  war,  or  of  further 
combustions,  and  consequently  no  need  of  any  armed 
bands,  or  caution  for  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  the 
people  from  the  insults  of  enemies.  Nevertheless,  it 
seemed  expedient  to  Masaniello  still  to  continue  a  mili- 
tary force  on  foot;  and  he  commanded  that  everyone 
should  stand  firm  to  his  post :  Nor  was  it  unnecessary 
or  superfluous  policy  ;  because  the  city,  after  so  general 
a  convulsion,  could  not  presently  recover  her  former 
liealth  ;  nor,  after  so  many  conflagrations,  could  she  be 
secure  till  the  fire  had  been  quite  extinguished. 

Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  soldiers  still  remaining 
up  and  down  the  city,  Masaniello  began  to  command 
more  like  an  absolute  master  or  tyrant  than  a  captain- 
general.  It  being  known  on  Sunday  morning  that  four 
banditti  had  fled  for  sanctuary  to  the  church  of  Carmine 
among  the  Jesuits,  he  sent  a  considerable  band  of  armed 
men  to  encompass  both  cloister  and  church,  whose  gates 
being  shut,  the  assaulters  made  their  entrance  by  pick- 
axes,  so  that  a  great  hole  being  made  in  the  wall,  they 
rushed  in  and  took  one  of  them,  chopping  off  his  head 
presently,  as  they  did  afterwards  to  the  three  others. 
And  because  one  of  those  fathers,  being  zealous  for  the 
cliurch  immunities,  had  made  some  resistance  for  the 
preservation  of  those  miserable  men,  he  was  so  mortally 
wounded  that  he  died  a  few  days  after. 

Notice  being  also  given,  that  within  the  monastery  of 
nuns  called  Delia  Croee  di  Lucca,  many  of  the  goods  of 
Caesar  Luprano  were  deposited,  he  having  two  daughters 
who  were  nuns  there,  Masaniello  commanded  some  cap- 
tains to  piocecd  thither,  and  to  bring  into  the  market- 
place the  said  goods,  with  orders,  that  if  the  nuns  made 
any  resistance,  to  threaten  them  witli  the  firing  of  the 
monastery.  This  was  put  in  speedy  execution ;  and  the 
soldiers  repairing  thither  unhinged  the  gates  of  the  reli- 
gious house,  wliicli  struck  such  a  terror  into  them  that 
one  of  them  was  like  to  have  breathed  her  last;, which, 
being  related  by  a  flying  messenger  unto  the  archbishop, 
liis  eminence  was  moved,  and  therefore  sent  to  Masaniello, 
who,  to  excuse  himself,  answered,  "  He  knew  nothing  of 
it,  but  that  it  was  done  without  his  order,  and  he  would 
therefore  punish  those  captains."  This  he  did ;  for,  or- 
dering them  before  him,  they  were  examined,  and  so  ex- 
ecuted. But  still  he  was  resolved  to  have  tliose  goods, 
which  were  accordingly  delivered  to  him  by  tliose  nuns. 

Masaniello  having  given  strict  command  that  none 
should  dare  to  go  out  of  the  city  without  his  express  li- 
cense; and  Caffarclli,  archbishop  of  Santa  Severina, 
having  occasion  to  remove  himself  from  Naples,  where 
)ic  then  resided,  to  Calabria,  to  visit  his  own  church,  he 
went  in  a  sliort  habit,  and  without  a  cloak  (such  an  or- 


THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  MASANIELLO. 

der  being  still  in  force)  to  the  house  of  Masaniello,  t 
obtain  leave  of  him.  \Vhen  INlasaniello  beheld  him,  he 
said,  "What  wilt  thou  have,  my  good  lord?" 
swered,  "  Tliat  I  may  salely  pass  to  my  church  of  Santa 
Severina  in  Calabria,  with  your  good  leave."  "  My  lord, "' 
answered  Masaniello,  crying  at  the  same  time,  "Wlio 
waits  there?  Let  four  hundred  of  my  men  go  and  ac- 
company my  lord  as  far  as  his  archbishopric."  Tli 
archbishop  thanked  him,  saying,  that  he  went  by  sea. 
"  By  sea?"  said  he,  "then  let  forty  feluccas  be  provided 
to  attend  my  lord  archbisliop."  He  answered  there 
no  need,  because  he  had  already  taken  four  for  the  trans- 
port of  himself  and  his  family,  which  were  suffie' 
to  have  more  would  be  an  encumbrance  unto  1 
troublesome.  "  Well,  well ;  your  lordsliip  may 
you  please,"  replied  Masaniello  ;  "  but  at  least  you  shall 
not  refuse  to  accept  of  this  small  bag  of  double  fistoles," 
which  he  presented  unto  him,  saying,  "  Take  this,  to  de 
fray  the  charge  of  your  voyage."  The  prelate  thereupon 
smiled,  and,  giving  him  many  thanks,  he  refused  them 
good  while,  saying,  he  wanted  them  not;  but  he  was  coi 
strained  to  receive  500,  which  he  did  for  fear  of  hazarding 
his  head,  by  denying  such  a  capricious  and  frantic 
tlien,  giving  him  a  license  in  writing,  he  embraced 
and  said,  "  My  lord,  go  in  safety."  A  little  after,  a 
tleman  of  Auversa,  of  the  family  of  Tufo,  came  to  speak 
wilh  him  upon  business  of  his  own ;  and  having  despatch 
ed  him,  he  gave  him  a  kick  behind,  saying,  "Begone,  ] 
make  thee  Prince  of  Auversa." 

That  morning  he  commanded  the  house  of  a  widow 
baker  to  be  burnt,  because  she  had  made  light  bread. 
He  caused  also  an  abbot  to  be  beheaded,  called  Nicholas 
Ametrano,  and  three  others,  being  dependents  of  Mata- 
loni.  He  issued  an  order,  that  it  was  liis  pleasure  the 
Jesuits,  the  certosini,  the  benedictines,  and  the  friars  of 
Mount  Olivet,  should  pay  a  great  sum  of  money  for  the 
service  of  the  people.  He  commanded  also  to  bring  bt 
fore  him  sundry  rich  men ;  and,  asking  them  first  if  the 
were  loyal  to  their  king,  upon  their  answering  that  they 
were,  he  made  them  subscribe  to  a  writing,  wherein  every 
one  bound  himself  to  pay  him  so  much  money,  telling 
them  that  he  did  so  to  observe  the  word  given  the  day 
before  to  his  excellency,  to  make  a  donative  of  five  mil- 
lions of  gold  to  his  majesty;  towards  whom,  being  de- 
sirous to  show  himself  more  devoted  and  faithful,  he 
issued  a  proclamation,  that  none  should  go  for  the  future 
dressed  according  to  the  mode  of  Franco;  and  repeated 
his  former  orders,  that  every  one  should  have  the  k:' 
arms  and  that  of  the  people  on  his  door,  and  tliat  every 
one  should  tend  his  sliop,  with  arms  ready  upon  all 
casions. 

The  same  morning,  Pizziearolo,  a  cousin  of  Masaniello, 
went  to  the  palace,  and  said  openly,  that  he  began  ti 
grow  mad,  and  that,  if  he  did  not  give  over  his  firing 
and  burnings,  his  throat  would  be  cut  by  his  own  friends 
This  Pizziearolo  had  more  power  over  him  than  an; 
other,  for  he  took  no  meat  from  any  hand  but  from  his 
But  Masaniello  had  grown  odiously  proud ;  he  would 
order  and  contradict  a  thing  at  the  same  instant;  his 
head  had  begun  to  turn,  being  mounted  so  high,  and 
from  a  simple  fisherman  having  become  a  kind  of 
narch.  All  people  obeyed  him — viceroy,  bishops,  and  all 
—who  humoured  him  all  the  while,  not  doubting  but  he 
would  at  last  break  his  own  neck.  Hence  it  came  to 
pass,  that  from  an  humble  and  zealous  spirit,  he  became 
a  fool  and  a  tyrant,  issuing  such  rigorous  proclamations, 
commanding  so  many  heads  to  be  chopped  off,  so  many 
palaces  to  be  burnt,  merely  to  please  his  own  caprice, 
and  to  make  himself  formidable.  He  would  ride  on 
horseback  alone,  and  make  the  round  of  the  city,  im- 
prisoning and  torturing  whom  he  pleased,  shutting  up 
shops,  preaching  and  railing  against  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  not  sparing  the  viceroy  himself,  but  threatening 
to  take  off"  his  head.  Yet  when  he  spoke  of  the  king,  he 
named  him  with  a  great  deal  of  reverence,  taking  off  his 
hat,  and  bowing  his  body;  but  it  appeared  very  ridiculous, 
that  he  made  boys  and  mean  fellows  captains,  camp- 
masters,  and  oflicers  of  war. 

In  the  afternoon,  divers  of  the  people,  and  some  com- 
manders made  by  Masaniello  himself,  sent  to  tlie  arch- 
bishop to  complain  that  they  were  clapt  in  prison  for 
small  matters,  and  some  were  condemned  to  have  their 
heads  severed  from  their  bodies.  Upon  which  tlie  arch- 
bishop spoke  to  him  by  way  of  advice;  but  when  lie  saw 
him  obstinate,  he  desired  him  at  least  to  defer  the  execu- 
tion of  those  men  till  the  day  following,  it  not  being 
fitting  to  shed  human  blood  upon  a  Sundaj',  and  stain 
the  holy  Sabbath  with  such  sacrifices  of  cruelty.  The 
archbisliop  spoke  to  him  with  candour  and  winning  nf- 
fability,  and,  turning  his  discnurse  to  other  facetious 
stories,  he  obtained  of  him  a  delay  of  the  execution;  and 


to  recreate  his  tired  spirits,  he  wished  him  to  go  to  take 
the  refreshments  and  pleasures  of  Posilipo  for  awhile. 

7^he  same  day  towards  the  evening.  Father  Rossi,  a 
theologue  of  the  archbishop,  went  with  a  message  to  Ma- 
saniello, desiring  that  the  people  might  lay  down  their 
arms,  for  he  was  secure  enough  now  witliout  soldiers, 
and  again  recommending  that  his  excellency  should  re- 
tire for  awhile  to  Posilipo  to  refresh  himself.  This  mes- 
sage pleased  him  well;  and  all  things  necessary  being 
provided,  many  soldiers  were  disbanded,  which  was  done 
without  any  grumbling  or  questioning. 

A  little  ai\er,  JNIasaniello  went  from  the  market,  ac- 
companied by  a  great  mob,  to  the  castle,  all  the  way 
afoot  in  a  loose  habit,  having  one  of  his  legs  bare,  and 
without  band,  hat,  or  sword,  but  running  like  a  madman. 
He  made  a  sign  to  the  serjeant-major  of  the  Spanish 
guard,  that  they  should  make  no  noise ;  so  he  entered, 
and  said  to  the  viceroy  that  he  wished  to  eat,  for  he  was 
ready  to  perish  of  hunger.  The  viceroy,  looking  to  his 
servants,  said,  "  Bring  something  to  eat  for  the  Lord  Ma- 
saniello." "  No,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  let  us  go  take  fresh 
air  at  Posilipo,  and  let  us  eat  together  there,  for  I  have 
provision  already."  And  saying  this,  he  caused  some 
mariners  to  enter  with  baskets  of  fruit.  The  viceroy  ex- 
cused himself  as  well  as  he  could,  because  he  was  troubled 
with  a  great  pain  in  the  head,  but  said  he  would  be  very 
glad  of  his  company  at  any  other  time.  So  he  gave  or- 
ders, that  his  own  gondola  should  be  made  ready  to  wait 
upon  Senior  Masaniello,  who  embarked  himself,  with 
divers  mariners,  attended  at  least  by  forty  feluccas  full 
of  musicians,  and  other  sorts  of  men  fit  to  give  him 
amusement.  Many  thousands  of  people  ran  to  the  mole 
of  Chiara  to  see  the  spectacle ;  and  in  his  way,  he  gave 
orders  that  some  should  go  to  the  canons  regular  of  St. 
Lateran,  to  draw  thence  such  goods  as  he  had  under- 
stood were  conveyed  and  deposited  there;  which  was 
done,  and  taken  to  the  market-place-  As  he  went  along, 
he  threw  pieces  of  gold  into  the  sea,  which  the  mariners 
swam  after,  and  ducked  to  take  up,  in  order  to  aflbrd 
him  pleasure  and  pastime.  Then  he  fell  to  eating,  or 
rather  to  feasting,  fur  he  had  very  choice  provision  in  the 
gondola ;  and  they  said,  that,  before  he  came  back,  he  had 
drunk  twelve  bottles  of  wine  called  Laehrymffi  Christi. 
The  operation  of  that  wine  will  bo  seen  in  the  next 
day's  work,  which  was  Monday.  When  he  returned  to 
Naples  in  the  evening,  he  gave  those  fif  the  gondola  and 
feluccas  which  attended  him,  ten  measm-es  of  wheat 
every  one. 

The  comedy  of  this  d,ay  had  not  been  complete,  if  the 
wife  of  Masaniello  had  not  acted  her  part.  About  the 
evening  she  went  to  the  castle,  clad  in  cloth  of  silver, 
with  a  chain  of  gold,  and  other  jewels  and  gallantries,  in 
a  very  stately  coach  of  the  Duke  of  Mataloni,  which  was 
made  for  the  day  of  his  marriage,  and  was  valued  at  least 
at  8000  crowns.  She  was  accompanied  by  gentlewomen 
of  quality,  who  complied  with  the  times,  and  went  also 
richly  adorned ;  but  these  were  no  other  than  Masaniello's 
mother,  two  sisters,  and  kinswomen  of  his,  all  fishermen's 
daughters!  A  little  boy,  his  sister's  son,  bore  arms  upon 
his  sleeve,  which  showed  that  his  uncle  was  captain- 
general  of  the  city  of  Naples.  When  she  came  to  the 
viceroy's  palace,  there  were  sedans  sent  for  her  and  her 
company,  with  a  guard  of  halberdiers,  pages  and  lacqueys, 
to  attend  them:  and  being  brought  in  to  the  duchess, 
they  were  welcomed  with  dainties.  The  duchess  pre. 
sented  her  with  a  rich  diamond ;  and  the  visitor-general 
took  the  young  boy  often  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  him. 
Masaniello's  meeting  upon  the  stairs  with  Cavalier  Cosmo 
Fonseca,  the  grand  engineer,  who  used  to  make  epitaphs, 
she  told  him  that  he  should  tell  the  viceroy,  that  as  her 
son  feared  nobody  biit  God  and  his  excellency,  he  ought 
to  desire  him  to  refrain  from  so  much  fire  and  blood. 

Masaniello,  being  returned  from  his  recreation  at  Po- 
silipo, was  so  heated  with  the  wine  that  he  had  drunk, 
and  with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  that  he  fell  into  kind  of  dc- 
tage  and  foolishness.  He  sent  presently  to  speak  with 
the  said  Fonseca,  and  ordered  him  to  make  diveis  in- 
scriptions engraven  on  marble,  to  this  effect,  "Tomas 
Aniello  of  Malphi,  Prefect  and  Captain-General  of  tlie 
most  faithful  people  of  Naples."  He  also  gave  orders 
that  his  commands  should  be  no  longer  obeyed,  but  only 
those  of  the  Duke  of  Arcos. 


THE  NINTH  DAY. 

MONDAY,  IStII  OF  JULY,  1647. 

If  Masaniello,  on  Saturday  wlieo  Te  Deum  was  sung 
a  the  cathedral  church,  had  renounced  all  his  usurped 
uthority  and  power  into  the  hands  of  the  viceroy,  and 
returned,  as  he  said  and  swore  he  would,  to  his  former 
vocation  of  selling  fish,  he  had  deserved  a  statue  of  gold 
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from  the  people  of  Naples,  to  the  eternal  memory  of  his 
magnanimous  undertaking,  brought  to  sueh  a  successful 
issue;  but  boundless  ambition  cast  such  a  mist  before  his 
eyes,  that,  breaking  the  reigns  of  reason,  his  brain  began 
to  turn,  and  he  committed  many  acts  of  foolishness  and 
cruelty. 

Yet  many  reasons  are  urged  for  the  continuance  of 
his  command.  Soiae  say  that  he  was  willing  to  resign 
it,  but  tliat,  by  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  and  others  of 
liis  kindred,  he  took  a  resolution  to  keep  it  still.  Others 
say,  as  having  heard  so  from  himself,  that  he  still  con- 
tinued his  power,  because  if  he  lett  it,  he  could  expect 
nothing  but  death,  being  so  generally  hated  by  the  nobles 
and  gentry  for  Iiaving  burnt  and  destroyed  so  many  pa- 
laces, and  put  to  death  so  many  of  their  number.  Others 
say.  that  he  still  continued  his  authority,  because  sense 
opposed  reason,  being  allured  with  the  sweetness  of  rule 
and  power. 

Yet,  if  his  said  usurped  dominion  had  been  attended 
with  that  humility,  discretion  and  judgment,  with  which 
he  began  his  reign,  he  might,  peradvcnture,  have  con- 
tinued longer  from  that  precipice  whereinto  he  tumbled 
in  so  short  a  time.  His  ruin  befel  him,  because  he  had 
broken  out  into  a  thousand  follies,  which  were  the  causes 
of  his  tyrannical  deportment,  and  consequently  of  the 
universal  hatred  of  the  people,  who  lor  many  days  had 
depended  upon  him,  as  upon  an  oraele,  and  obeyed  him 
as  a  sworn  and  natural  king. 

But  if  one  be  curious  to  know  the  reason  why  he  fell 
into  that  state,  I  might  tell  him,  that  it  was  reported  a 
fatal  drink  had  been  given  him  by  the  viceroy,  which 
was  calculated  to  work  upon  his  brain,  making  him 
odious  and  ridiculous  to  the  people.  This,  at  least,  is  the 
opinion  of  many.  It  may  well  be  said,  also,  that  the  sot- 
tishness  and  foolery  which  befel  him,  proceeded  from  ex- 
cess of  vigilance,  eare,  watehings,  and  not  eating ;  for 
he  seldom  slept,  and  he  ale  much  more  seldom,  his  head 
being  so  full  of  thought",  and  new  affairs  pressing  upon 
him  continually,  whereof  his  narrow  understanding  was 
not  cajiable.  TJie  extreme  joy  likewise  at  becoming,  from 
a  poor  fisherman,  monarch  of  such  a  city  as  Naples, 
might  have  distempered  a  greater  mind  than  his.  Hence 
it  came  to  pass,  that,  throwing  himself  upon  his  bed,  he 
hardly  could  close  his  eyes ;  but  he  would  suddenly  rise 
up  again,  telling  his  wife,  "  Let  us  be  lords  of  Naples, 
and  ll)en  let  us  sleep:  Up,  up,  let  us  put  our  authority 
in  practice."  Then,  going  to  the  window,  he  would  face 
the  guard,  and  call  upon  them,  employing  them  always 
upon  some  design  or  other,  that  his  usurped  dominion 
should  not  be  idle.  What  marvel  is  it,  then,  all  these 
things  being  well  considered,  that  he  sliould  fall  into  such 
foolish  extravagances  1 

On  iVIonday  morning  IMasaniello  appeared  in  the  mar- 
ket-place on  horseback,  with  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand, 
striking  many  men,  and  driving  them  before  him,  with- 
out provocation.  While  thus  domineering,  an  old  and 
experienced  captain,  called  Caesar  Spano,  begged  that  the 
command  of  Tuttcvilla's  regiment  might  be  consigned 
unto  him,  as  they  were  Germans  and  Walloons,  which 
was  done  accordingly;  but  he  struck  and  wounded  tlie  old 
captain,  saying,  "  Be  gone  when  I  bid  you."  Turning 
Ins  horse's  liead,  he  went  towards  Toledo-street,  where, 
meeting  with  one  who  was  said  to  be  a  spy,  he  suddenly, 
without  any  trial,  caused  him  to  be  beheaded. 

Afterwards  he  met  tlie  prince  of  Ccllaniare  near  tlie 
church  of  St.  Joseph.  That  nobleman  was  chief  post- 
master of  the  kingdom,  a  discreet  and  well-tempered 
prince;  and  to  him  Masaniello  addressed  himself,  saying, 
"  If  he  knew  any  one,  though  he  were  the  greatest  po- 
tentate in  the  world,  who  favoured  Mataloni,  he  would 
chop  off  his  head."  A  little  after,  there  passed  by  the 
Duke  de  Castel  di  Sangro,  Don  Ferrantc  Caracciolo,  a 
cavalier  of  high  esteem  in  Naples,  who,  not  using  any 
compliment  towards  Masaniello,  he  ran  a  great  hazard  of 
his  life;  for  he  made  him  come  suddenly  out  of  the  coach, 
telling  him  that  a  new  elect  was  to  be  made  over  the  five 
piazzas  of  the  nobles:  and  he  would  publish  an  order, 
that  they  who  deserved  that  degree  should  go  decently 
dressed,  and  that  the  cavaliers  wlio  were  sellers  of  votes 
should  retire  to  their  dwellings  barefooted;  and  so  he  dis- 
missed him.  This  being  done,  he  went  to  the  king's 
stables,  and  there  being  many  horses  there,  he  said, 
"These  are  particular  men's  horses;"  but  the  grooms 
told  him,  they  belonged  to  the  king,  and  tliat  the  Lord 
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Carlo  Caracciolo,  the  chief  master  of  the  horse  in  the 
kingdom,  had  the  charge  of  them.  He  asked,  "  What 
Carlo?  VVhat  master  of  the  horse?  Am  not  I  every 
thing?  Not  acknowledging  any  one."  And  saying 
this,  he  took  for  himself  and  his  friends  six  of  the  best 
horses ;  but,  before  he  had  brought  them  half  way  to  the 
market-place,  recollecting  himself,  he  sent  them  back  to 
the  stables.  At  the  same  time  he  despatched  a  band  of 
armed  men  to  the  hospital,  and  to  the  church  of  Zoccolanti, 
commanding  that  the  goods  of  the  visitor-general  of  the 
kingdom,  Don  John  Ponze  de  Leon,  should  be  carried  to 
the  market-place ;  but  he  returned  them  again,  whe 
was  told  of  the  kisses  he  had  given  his  nephew  ii 
castle  the  day  before ;  yet  he  told  him  there  would 
be  no  necessity  for  a  visitor-general,  because  he  himself 
would  look  well  enough  to  the  abuses  of  tilings,  and  to  the 
public  thieves  of  king  and  country. 

After  dinner  he  sent  a  peremptory  order  to  Don  Fe- 
rante  Caracciolo,  that,  under  pain  of  death,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  his  palace,  as  he  had  not  in  the  morning  come  out 
of  his  coach  to  do  him  reverence,  that  he  should  meet 
him  in  the  market-place.  He  sent  also  another  message 
to  Don  Carlo  Caracciolo,  master  of  the  king's  horse,  to 
do  the  like.  They  answered  prudently,  that  they  would 
do  what  he  desired ;  but  holding  it  derogatory  to  their 
honour,  instead  of  going  to  the  market-place,  they  went 
to  the  castle  to  complain  to  the  viceroy,  and  deplore  the 
abject  and  sad  condition  into  which  they  were  plunged, 
with  all  the  rest  of  the  Neapolitan  nobility  and  gentry. 
Having  related  unto  him  the  arrogant  message  sent  them 
by  Masaniello,  they  said  tlicy  had  resolved  to  die  sooner 
than  to  live  in  such  baseness  and  servitude;  for  it  was  a 
great  stain  to  their  reputation  to  suffer  hi:n  to  rule  so 
long. 

The  viceroy  was  extremely  vexed  to  hear  of  such 
grievances;  but  he  durst  not  apprehend  Masaniello,  as  he 
was  well  supported  by  the  infatuated  people  all  in  arms. 
While  they  were  discoursing  on  the  means  how  things 
might  be  remedied,  Genovino  and  Arpaja  came  into  the 
castle,  and  bitterly  complained  also  against  Masaniello. 
The  first  spoke  very  despitefully  of  him,  saying  that  he 
found  himself  every  moment  in  no  small  danger  of  his 
life,  even  more  so  than  he  was  in  tlie  time  of  the  Duke  of 
Ossuna.  Arpaja  also  had  his  mortifications ;  he  publicly 
received  a  box  from  Masaniello.  All  people  were  terri- 
fied at  hiin,  and  affronted ;  yet  they  knew  not  how  to  re- 
medy themselves,  having  at  his  devotion  150,000  men 
well  armed,  although  the  greater  part,  and  the  most  civil, 
hated  him,  especially  since  the  Sunday  evening,  on  ac- 
count of  his  inhuman  cruelties.  It  was  therefore  deter- 
mined, by  the  advice  of  Genovino  and  Arpaja,  that  all  the 
people  should  make  their  addr?sses  to  the  viceroy,  and 
assure  him,  that  they  not  only  disliked,  but  hated  the  ty- 
ranny of  Masaniello,  aud  would  not  obey  him  any  longer; 
provided  they  were  assured  of  the  observance  of  their 
privileges  already  granted.  To  this  the  viceroy  readily 
consented,  and  promised  the  confirmation  of  them  by 
public  ban  at  the  Piazzo  of  St.  Augustin.  But  a  great 
number  fearing  the  frowns  of  Masaniello,  came  not 
thither.  Two  resolved  to  chain  him,  and  keep  him  in 
safe  custody  all  the  residue  of  his  life  in  some  castle,  for 
they  were  not  inclined  to  put  him  to  death  for  the  things 
he  had  done  for  the  public  good;  but  he  was  gone  on 
another  excursion  to  Posilipo. 

When  Masaniello  had  returned  from  Posilipo,  he  went 
to  the  office  of  the  galleys,  and  provided  captains  and  other 
commanders  for  them,  though  they  wore  fai  from  the  port ; 
and  thence  proceeding  to  his  house  in  the  market-iilaee, 
he  threatened  divers  captains  to  take  off  their  heads,  as 
also  Genovino  and  Arpaja,  because  they  had  not  attended 
him  that  day.  Nay,  he  threatened  fire  to  the  whole  city, 
because  he  perceived  they  had  lost  the  former  respect 
and  obedience  which  they  were  wont  to  show  him. 

Being  extremely  hot,  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea- 
water  in  all  his  clothes  ;  and  having  come  out  again,  he 
began  to  shake  his  sword  up  and  down,  and  do  divers 
mad  pranks  ;  nor  could  any,  not  even  the  archbishop 
himself,  bridle  him,  or  keep  him  within  any  bounds 
The  captains  of  the  people  were  now  constrained  to  ap- 
prehend him,  and  place  him  in  confinement,  with  a  band 
of  soldiers  for  his  guard,  in  his  own  house. 


THE   TENTH    DAY. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  16tH,  1647. 

Next  day,  being  the  feast  of  the  virgin  of  Carmine,  a 
day  of  very  great  devotion  among  the  Neapolitans,  espe- 
cially the  common  people,  Masaniello,  having  escaped 
from  his  keepers,  entered  the  church,  which  stood  near 
the  great  market-place.  The  archbishop  had  scarcely 
entered,  when  Masaniello,  meeting  him  in  the  face,  said, 
"  Most  eminent  lord,  I  perceive  now  that  the  people  will 
abandon  me,  and  go  about  to  deprive  me  of  my  life.  I 
desire  that  for  my  consolation,  and  of  all  this  people,  a 
solemn  cavalcade  may  be  made,  togetlicr  with  the  vice- 
roy, and  all  the  tribunals  of  tlie  city,  to  this  most  holy 
lady  ;  for  being  to  die,  I  shall  then  jlie  contented  ;  there- 
fore, I  beseech  your  eminence  to  send  this  letter  to  the 
viceroy."  The  archbishop  embraced  him,  and,  much 
commending  his  devotion,  instantly  sent  a  gentleman  to 
the  palace  with  the  letter  to  the  viceroy  ;  and  going  afler. 
wards  to  the  great  altar  of  the  lady  of  C'armine,  he  leaned 
there,  intending  to  chant  mass,  the  church  being  crowd- 
ed with  people.  Masaniello,  going  up  the  steps  of  the 
altar,  look  a  crucifix  in  his  hands,  and  recommended 
himself  with  much  tenderness  to  the  people,  that  they 
should  not  forsake  him  after  what  he  had  done  for  them  ; 
narrating  the  difficulty  of  the  design,  the  danger  he  had 
encountered,  the  hatred  of  so  many  thousands  by  reason 
of  his  fiery  punishments,  and  the  conclusion  at  last  of 
the  whole  business  in  that  very  church.  A  little  while 
after,  he  fell  into  a  raving  fit;  accusing  himself  of  the 
badness  of  his  past  life,  and  exhorting  every  one  to  make 
the  like  confession  before  the  feet  of  his  ghostly  father, 
that  God's  anger  might  be  appeased.  But  as  he  uttered 
many  ridiculous  expressions,  some  savouring  of  heresy, 
his  guard  forsook  him  ;  and  the  archbishop  not  enduring 
to  hear  him,  being  in  the  very  act  of  celebrating  the  mass, 
he  persuaded  him  to  go  down.  Mass  being  done,  he 
prostrated  himself  at  the  archbishop's  feet,  praying  that 
he  would  please  to  send  his  chaplain  to  the  castle,  to  ad. 
vertise  the  viceroy  that  he  was  willing  to  renounce  his 
command.  This  the  archbishop  promised  to  do,  and 
caused  him  to  be  conducted  to  a  dormitory  to  repose  a 
while,  thinking  him  worthy  of  compassion  :  so  the  bishop 
returned  to  his  palace. 

In  the  meantime,  Masaniello  being  refreshed,  had  gone 
out  into  a  great  hall,  and  as  he  was  leaning  over  a  balco- 
ny to  tak  e  the  fresh  air,  some  hardy  persons  rushed  in, 
accompanied  by  a  great  multitude,  who,  having  first  en- 
tered the  church  of  Carmine,  cried  aloud,  "  Let  the  king 
of  Spain  live,  and  let  none  hereafter,  under  pain  of  lilc, 
obey  the  commands  of  Masaniello!"  Going  thence  to 
the  cloister,  under  pretext  to  speak  with  Masaniello,  and 
negotiate  with  hiin,  they  found  him  almost  all  alone.  He 
hearing  some  one  crying  Masaniello,  the  unfortunate 
wretch  advanced  to  those  who  were  conspired  to  despatch 
him,  "  Ye  go  perhaps  in  search  of  me ;  behold,  I  am  here, 
my  people."  Presenlly,  Salvador' and  Carlo  Calaneo, 
two  brothers,  Angelo  Ardizonnc,  and  Andrea  Rama,  dis- 
charged their  musket-shots  at  him  ;  and  he  fell  upon  the 
earth,  crying,  afler  the  first  shot,  "  ah  '.  ungrateful  trai- 
torsl"  A  butcher  then  came  in  and  cut  off  his  head, 
which,  being  put  upon  a  lance,  they  went  into  the  church 
of  Carmine,  where  were  10,000  people,  and  thence  to  the 
market-place,  crying  out,  "  Let  the  King  of  Spain  live, 
and,  under  pain  of  death,  let  none  henceforth  name  Masa- 
niello !  Masaniello  is  dead  !  Masaniello  is  dead  !"  and  dis- 
charging many  archibuzcs,  the  common  people  were  so 
affrighted  that  tliey  lost  their  com  age,  The  assassins 
now  went  securely  up  and  down,  with  his  head  upon  a 
pole,  and  the  boys  dragging  his  body  along  the  public 
streets,  where  money  was  thrown  to  them  that  drew  him 
by  many  of  thegentry,  who  all  this  while  durst  scarce  look 
out  of  their  houses,  or  appear  abroad  publicly,  but  who 
now  got  on  horseback,  and  went  to  the  castle  to  attend 
the  viceroy,  and  offer  their  congratulations.  The  arch- 
bishop, after  he  had  left  the  Carmine,  had  scarce  reached 
his  own  palace,  when  the  tidings  of  Masaniello's  death 
wejp  brought  him,  which  made  him  also  go  directly  to 
the  castle,  to  acquit  himself  of  those  duties  of  congratu- 
lation which  were  due  to  the  viceroy.  .Strict  ordei  s  were 
instantly  sent  abroad,  that  the  street-captains  should  be 
in  complete  readiness,  at  the  command  of  the  viceroy, 
and  that  they  .should  not  obey  any  one  else  whatsoever. 
The  viceroy  also  con.niandcd  to  apprehend  the  accom- 
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plices  of  Masaniello,  his  wife,  his  sisters,  his  kindred 
who,  being  all  made  prisoners,  were  brought  up  to  the 
castle.  And  because  his  brother  Matteo  was  gone  to  Be. 
nevento  with  more  eompany ,  to  take,  as  it  was  given  out 
the  Duke  of  Mataloni,  tlicre  were  armed  bands  despatch, 
ed  thither  to  apprehend  him,  and  conduct  him  to  Naples 
■which  was  done,  and  he  was  committed  to  the  castle 
though  afterwards,  to  please  the  people,  he  and  others 
were^set  at  liberty.  There  were  armed  bands  sent  alsc 
to  the  market-place,  to  restrain  the  people,  and  guard  the 


goods  that  were  there  depos 
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ted. 
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;  good  orders  bemg  gi 
ed  by  the  archbishop,  and  by  all  the  nobility 
to  show  himself  publicly  up  and  down  the  streets  ;  where- 
upon he,  mounted  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  his 
eminence,  and  attended  by  all  the  counsellors,  ministers, 
officers,  nobility  and  gentry,  with  all  the  tribunals,  and 
being  well  guarded  with  horse  and  infantry,  they  went 
to  the  chief  church,  to  give  God  thanks,  and  the  most 
glorious  protector  of  Naples,  St.  Gcnnarro,  whose  holy 
head  and  blood  were  taken  out  and  placed  upon  the  high 
altar,  where  e.\traordinary  thanks  were  given  for  the 
tranquillity  which  was  re-obtained  by  the  death  of  so 
base  a  fellow,  who,  by  the  secret  judgments  of  God,  had 
made  himself  so  formidable  that  ho  terrified  the  wliole 
city. 

From  the  church  the  cavalcade  proceeded  to  the  market- 
place, where  the  viceroy  .did  again,  liy  sound  of  trumpet, 
confirm  the  privileges  granted  by  Charles  V.,  together 
with  the  capitulations.  He  was  received  with  extreme 
demonstrations  of  joy  by  all  the  people,  who  loudly  cried 
out,  "  Let  the  king  live  !  live  the  Duke  of  Arcos  !"  and 
others  added,  "  Let  Filomarino  live,  the  restorer  of  his 
country's  peace  !"  They  also  gave  thanks  to  the  Lady 
of  Carmine  ;  then  returned  to  the  castle  very  joyful,  and 
afterwards  every  one  went  to  his  own  home. 

The  shops  were  now  suddenly  opened,  the  Spanish  sol- 
diers stood  their  arms  again,  the  guards  dispersed  up  and 
down  returned  to  their  former  posts,  and  that  in  the  castle 
was  redoubled  with  Walloons.     Every  one  with  rever- 
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to  whose  prude 


ence,  and  dexterity,  joined  with  the  vigil; 
fatigablo  assistance  of  the  archbishop,  the  preservation  of 
that  city  may  be  attributed.  Indeed,  if  that  prelate  had 
not  strongly  and  industriously  interposed  in  the  business 
the  whole  city  would  liave  been  destroyed  with  fire  and 
sword.  This  appears  from  a  letter  written  by  a  Neapo. 
litan  cavalier,  one  of  the  greatest  patriots  of  the  city,  tc 
one  of  his  friends  resident  at  Rome,  wherein  also  there  is 
a  relation  made,  how  St.  Gennarro,  the  protector  and  pa- 
tron of  Naples,  appeared,  which  prognosticated  peace, 
tranquillity  and  happiness,  to  the  Neapolitan  people. 

On  account  of  the  treaty,  many  nobles  and  cavaliers 
wore  seen  passing  every  day  along  the  streets  to  the  cas. 
tic  in  their  coaches,  showing  themselves  to  the  people, 
from  whose  sight  they  had  carefully  kept  themselves  be- 
fore. The  ladies  also  appeared  in  their  former  dresses, 
which  formerly  they  durst  not  do,  by  reason  of  Masaniel 
lo's  order  to  the  contrary;    yet  they  moderated  their  ex- 
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by  the  gabels. 

The  head  and.  foot  of  Don  Peppo  Caraffa  remaining 
still  exposed  to  public  view  in  an  iron  grate,  upon  tl 
gate  of  St.  Gennarro,  with  an  inscription,  "  This  is  the 
head  of  Don  Peppo  Caraffa  di  Mataloni,  traitor  to  hi 
country,  and  of  the  most  faithful  people  of  Naples. 
Scarcely  had  the  rumour  gone  abroad  of  the  death  of 
Masaniello,  when  four  gentlemen  allied  to  the  family  of 
the  Mataloni,  ventured  to  go  boldly  to  the  said  gate,  am' 
in  a  commanding  way,  though  there  were  1000  soldieri 
present,  they  got  a  ladder,  and  climbing  up,  broke  th( 
iron  grate  with  the  inscription,  and  took  out  the  head 
which  they  carried  in  a  silver  basin,  covered  with  a  sill 
towel,  and  brought  it  to  the  church  of  St.  John  de  Porta 
delivering  it  to  the  curate  of  that  church,  .lohn  Baptist 
Julina.  Aflerwards  they  caused  it  to  be  put  in  a  leadei 
bo.v,  and  an  authentic  instrument  made  ad  fuluram.  ri 
memoriam,  by  a  public  apostolical  notary  authorised  by 
the  court  of  Rome,  called  Don  Maria  de  Juliis. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Masaniello,  a  little  bef< 
death,  began  to  feel  the  pulses  of  the  richest  men  u])  and 
down  the  city,  demanding  of  them  many  thi 
crowns,  because  he  purposed,  as  he  gave  out, 
five  millions  of  gold  to  the  king,  which  he  had  already 
promised  to  his  excellency  by  way  of  donative.  That 
sum  was  to  be  raised  out  of  the  money  found  in  the  burnt 
houses,  and  contribution  of  the  chief  merchants  and  citi 
zens  of  Naples,  which  he  would  have  effected  within 
few  days,  had  he  not  died  ;  therefore,  it  was  questioned 
whether  his  death  tended  more  to  the  service  or  disservice 


THE  KISE  AND  FALL  OF  MASANiELLO. 

Amongst  other  wealthy  merchants  he  had  sent  to  one 
Gasper  Roomer,  a  rich  Fleming,  wlio,  to  prevent  the  firing 
f  his  house,  sent  12,000  crowns  to  .Masaniello,  and  then 
etired  to  a  house  four  miles  out  of  the  city,  at  a  place 
ailed  La  Barra,  carrying  with  him  all  his  best  moveables 
nd  goods  he  had  in  Naples.  To  this  merchant  he  again 
sent  Savino  Converse,  of  the  Carmine,  a  great  confident 
f  his,  the  same  Tuesday,  the  day  that  he  was  slain, 
'ilh  an  order  in  writing,  at  sight  whereof  he  was  to  con- 
ign  unto  him  5000  zeehins  for  the  service  of  his  catholic 
lajcsty,  since  he  had  grown  so  rich  out  of  good  bargains 
e  had  from  the  viceroys  from  time  to  time.  Roomer 
ould  not  tell  how  to  avoid  the  complying  with  his  desire, 
and  obey  them  ;  so  he  delivered  so  much  gold  in  ready 
money  to  the  messenger,  who,  leaving  a  receipt  behind 
nd  returning  to  Naples,  understood,  as  he  passed  a 
little  church  near  the  Carmine,  what  had  happened  to 
Masaniello.  He  then  embarked  himself  in  a  felucca,  and 
went  away  with  the  money  to  Rome ;  but  the  merchant 
sent  spies  up  and  down  to  find  him  out;  and  at  last,  by  the 
help  of  those  of  his  order,  for  he  was  a  friar,  he  got  no- 
tice where  he  was,  and  recovered  much  of  his  money. 

That  Tuesday,  in  the  evening,  as  already  mentioned, 
was  brought  to  Naples  the  brother  of  the  said  Masaniello, 
and  committed  prisoner  to  the  castle,  together-with  his 
mother.  As  they  passed,  all  cried  out,  "  Room,  room  for 
the  Lady  Duchess  of  Sarda  I"  With  the  brother  of  Ma- 
saniello were  brouglit  four  heads  of  his  companions,  wlio 
would  not  yield  IhemsolvcSj  but  make  resis^tance  with 
musUet-shot,  and  nine  were  taken  alive ;  the  rest  were 
mortally  wounded,  or  put  to  flight. 

Thus  rose  and  fell  Masaniello  of  Amalphi,  and  in  tlio 
manner  which  he  himself  seemed  to  have  anticipated, 
and  to  which  he  alluded  at  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
volution, when  going  up  the  market-place  ;  namely,  that 
what  he  did  was  for  the  public  benefit  of  the  city,  and 
that,  when  he  had  finished  the  work,  he  might  be  slain 
and  dragged  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Naples.  And  so 
it  happened  right ;  for  having  confirmed  the  interests  of 
the  city  upon  Saturday,  and  caused  their  privileges  and 
the  confirmation  of  them  to  be  subscribed  and  sworn  to 
by  the  viceroy  and  all  the  councils,  he  was  the  third  day 
after  assassinated,  and  dragged  up  and  down  the  streets  ; 
his  head  thrown  into  a  ditch  called  the  corn-ditch,  and 
his  body  east  into  anotlier,  between  the  gates  of  Nolana 
and  Capoana.* 

All  antiquity  cannot  furnish  us  with  such  another  ex- 
ample as  his ;  and  after-ages  will  hardly  believe  what 
height  of  power  this  ridiculous  sovereign  arrived  to,  who, 
trampling  barefoot  on  a  throne,  and  wearing  a  mariner's 
cap  instead  of  a  diadem,  in  the  space  of  a  few  days  raised 
an  army  of  above  150,000  men,  and  made  himself  mastei 
of  one  of  the  most  populous  cities  in  the  world.  And, 
as  if  fortune,  that  capricious  jilt,  had  taken  delight  ir 
raising  a  fisherman  above  the  greatest  monarch,  she  not 
only  submitted  to  his  empire  that  innumerable  rabble  that 
always  followed  him,  but  even  that  ancient  and  generous 
Neapolitan  nobility  itself,  whose  immortal  exploits  have 
filled  the  whole  universe  witli  their  fame.  In  short,  il 
may  be  averred  without  contradiction,  that,  neither  the 
most  formidable  tyrants,  nor  the  princes  the  most  be. 
loved,  were  ever  so  much  dreaded,  or  so  soon  obeyed,  as 
Masaniello  was,  during  his  short  but  stupendous  reign. 
His  orders  were  without  reply  ;  his  decrees  without  ap. 
peal ;  and  the  destiny  of  all  Naples  might  be  said  to  have 
depended  upon  a  single  motion  of  his  hand. 

Those  who  have  most  curiously  inquired  into  this  great 
and  sudden  revolution,  of  which  he  was  the  author,  have 
for  the  most  part  looked  upon  it  as  a  pure  and  immediate 
effect  of  God's  judgments,  who,  to  chastise  the  avarice, 
the  pride,  and  the  barbarity  of  the  Spanish  ministers, 
which  were  then  at  their  highest  pitch,  singled  out  the 
arm  of  this  poor  fisherman  to  execute  his  anget 
this  opinion  without  foundation  :  for,  if  we  examine  the 
actions  and  accidents  of  Masaniello's  life,  ti  e  shall  find 
them  too  extraordinary  and  too  wonderful,  not  to  ha^ 
been  in  a  peculiar  manner  directed  by  the  hand  of  Pr 
vidence.  It  is  reported,  that  whilst  he  was  yet  in  tl 
cradle,  two  Capuchins  accidentally  calling  in  at  his  nn 
ther's  house,  one  of  them  took  him  into  his  arms,  and 
having  looked  very  stedfastly  upon  him  for  some  time,  he 
told  her,  that  that  child  should  one  day  come  to  bo  the 
master  of  Naples,  but  that  his  government  would  have 
but  a  very  short  duration.  We  have  already  taken  notice 
of  his  own  allusions,  relating  to  his  death,  together  with  the 
cause,  time,  and  manner  of  it.  But,  what  will  raise  our 
admiration  most  of  all  is,  that  he,  who  had  never  had 
any  education,  and  who  had  always  passed  among  those 


of  his  acquaintance  for  a  mere  fool,  was  all  on  a  sudden 
een  to  act  and  to  speak  as  if  he  had  been  conversant  in 
pohtics,  and  the  management  of  public  affairs.  And  in- 
deed, with  how  much  wisdom  did  he  not  make  and  main- 
iovei7  heat  of  the  commotions,  the  most  usefiil 
d  regulations  that  the  wisest  legislators  and  the 
irienced  generals  could  ever  be  capable  of?  With 
and  address  did  he  not  insinuate  himself  into 
the  hearts  of  so  many  thousands  of  men,  by  far  his 
superiors,  encouraging  the  fearful,  extolling  the  bold,  re- 
proaching the  coward,  and  most  pathetically  describing 
to  all  the  miserable  state  of  their  country,  groaning  un- 
der the  heavy  exactions  of  proud  and  avaricious  ministers, 
and  animating  them  to  revenge  and  redress  themselves  ! 
Cardinal  Filomarino,  archbishop  «f  Naples,  acknow- 
ledged, that  in  the  several  conferences  he  had  with  him 
relative  to  the  treaty  of  accommodati6n,  he  had  often 
been  amazed  at  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  and  the 
subtilty  of  his  contrivances.  In  short,  let  us  but  reflect 
upon  the  greatness  of  that  enterprise  which  he  projected, 
and  executed  for  the  good  of  his  country  :  that  indcfati- 
gable  assiduity  willi  which  he  applied  himself  to  it,  which 
robbed  him  of  the  hours  of  nourishment  and  repose,  and 
made  him  dictate  to  seven  secretaries  all  at  one  time: 
that  just  severity,  which  obliging  him  to  put  so  many 
persons  to  deatli,  never  exerted  itself  on  any  whose  crimes 
had  not  deserved  it :  but,  above  all,  that  noble  and  gener- 
ous disinterestedness,  which  kept  him  poor  in  the  midst 
of  sucli  vast  heaps  of  wealth  ;  and  we  shall  be  apt  to  eon- 
elude  with  a  certain  Neapolitan  gentleman,  "  that  Ma- 
saniello seems  to  have  been  endowed  with  no  other 
qualifications,  but  such  as  were  necessary  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  divine  vengeance." 

But  it  is  not  just,  that  these  reflections  should  make  us 
leave  the  head  and  the  body  of  Masaniello  unburied  and 
asunder ;  and,  after  having  exposed  the  ingratitude  of 
the  people,  in  forsaking  their  great  deliverer,  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable, that  we  should  also  take  notice  of  the  sorrow  and 
repentance  which  they  expressed  for  it,  by  the  pompous 
obsequies  with  which  they  honoured  his  remains.  The 
day  immediately  following  that  of  his  death,  several 
children,  at  the  persuasion  of  some  persons  who  told  them 
"it  was  a  shame  that  the  corpse  of  him  who  had  done 
so  much  for  the  good  of  his  country,  should  be  thus  ex- 
posed to  the  dogs,"  went  and  fetched  his  body,  and  after 
they  had  washed  and  cleaned  it  well,  carried  it  on  a  bier 
to  the  cathedral  church  of  Carmine.  At  the  same  time, 
a  young  man,  living  in  the  market-place,  called  Jeronymo 
Donncruma,  went  with  a  eompany  of  men,  all  armed,  to 
look  for  his  head  in  the  corn-ditch ;  and  having  found  it, 
he  brought  it  along  with  him  to  the  same  place  where 
Ihe  body  was,  in  order  to  have  them  joined  together. 
This  being  done,  it  was  resolved,  in  a  general  assembly 
of  the  people,  who  were  gathered  together  on  purpose, 
"  that  Masaniello  deserved  to  receive  the  greatest  honours, 
as  head  and  captain-general  of  Naples;"  and, according- 
ly, his  corpse,  preceded  by  five  hundred  priests  and  re- 
ligieuse,  and  followed  by  40,000  armed  men,  and  almost 
as  many  women  with  beads  in  their  hands,  was  carried 
through  several  of  the  most  public  streets  of  the  city, 
with  all  the  solemnities  that  are  commonly  used  at  the 
funeral  of  a  martial  commander.  As  they  passed  by  the 
palace  of  the  viceroy,  his  excellency,  to  conform  to  the 
times,  sent  eight  of  his  pages,  with  torches  in  their  hands, 
to  accompany  the  corpse,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  then  upon  guard,  to  lower  their 
ensigns,  and  salute  him  as  he  went  by.  He  was  at  last 
brought  back  again  to  the  cathedral  church,  and  there 
buried;  whilst  ill  the  bells  in  Naples  rung  a  mournful 
peal,  and  amidst  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  an  infinite 
multitude  of  women,  who  showed  so  much  respect  and 
veneration  to  his  dust,  that  one  may  say,  that,  by  the  effect 
of  a  popular  inconstancy,  which  is  not  to  be  equalled, 
Masaniello,  in  less  than  three  days,  was  obeyed  like  a 
monarch,  murdered  like  a  villain,  and  revered  like  a  saint. 
Such,  then,  is  the  history  of  the  Neapolitans,  from  the 
first  origin  of  their  civil  misfortunes  and  sufferings,  under 
an  overbearing  ministry,  to  the  first  period  of  tyranny 
and  oppression  among  them  ;  that  is,  to  their  being  re- 
stored to  the  full  iiossession  of  their  rights  and  privileges 
by  the  fisherman-hero.  Hapjiy  for  them  had  they  never 
been  molested  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  and  that  the 
public  faith  had  remained  inviolate  !  But,  alas!  They 
were  soon  made  sensible,  by  a  fatal  experience,  that  the 
most  sacred,  and  most  religious  oaths  and  covenants,  are 
not  strong  enough  to  hind  princes  or  their  ministers 
from  acting  contrary  to  their  views  of  interest  and  am. 
bition. 

Not  many  days  after  Blasaniello's  death,  the  viceroy 
made  Julio  Genovino  presidentof  one  of  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  gave  him,  besides,  several  other  public  marks  of 
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his  favour  and  c 
"nd  tliey  could 
duce  the  viceroy  to  give  sucli  extraordinary  demonstru 
tions  of  favour  to  a  man  who  liad,  with  the  grcatesi 
waruitli,  so  lately  espoused  the  interest  of  the  Neapolitans, 
and  upon  all  occasions  had,  in  a  particular  manner,  mani- 
fested his  enmity  to  the  Spaniards.  This  was  a  mystery 
to  them,  and  tliey  were  at  a  loss  to  unriddle  it.  But  it 
was  not  long  before  their  eyes  were  opened,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  printed  treaty.  They  observed,  that  tlie 
fourteenth  article  in  it  contained  a  salvo,  which  had  not 
been  read  to  them  in  the  cathedral  church,  and  which, 
indeed,  made  the  treaty  void  and  of  no  effect.  Tlie  pur- 
port of  it  is  as  follows  :  "  That  all  taxes  and  gabels  until 
then  imposed  and  exacted,  should  be  abrogated  and  an 
nulled   forever;    such  of  them   only  excepted. 


alienated  1 


i  pnv 


particu 


v'hieh  sliould 


always  subsist,  any  thing  in  this  treaty  mentioned  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding."  Now,  there  being  no  tax  in 
the  kingdom  but  what  was  alienated,  all  the  gabels  and 
taxes  consequently  remained  still  in  force;  and  tliis  treaty, 
that  was  concluded  with  so  much  solemnity,  and  after- 
wards confirmed  by  so  many  oaths,  was  only  a  political 
trick  to  lull  the  people  asleep  till  the  ministry  sliould 
find  a  fit  opportunity  of  replunging  them  into  a  state  of 
slavery  and  subjection. 

But  all  crimes  are  not  alike  successful ;  and  heaven 
would  not  suffer  so  heinous  a  violation  of  the  public 
faith,  sworn  and  pledged  upon  the  altars,  to  go  unpun- 
ished. Those  who  had  first  discovered  the  fraud,  imme. 
diately  communicated  it  to  their  neighbours ;  these  again 
divulged  it  to  the  people.  In  an  instant,  the  whole  city 
was  alarmed.  Multitudes  of  people  flocked  together  in 
haste  to  the  market-place,  as  is  usual  in  cases  of  public 
danger.  They  plainly  perceived  the  reason  of  Genovino's 
new  preferment,  and  they  concluded,  that  he  had  sold 
them  to  the  ministry.  On  a  sndden,  they  gave  a  loose  to 
their  rage  and  indignation.  They  flew  to  arms  ;  and,  in 
the  first  heat  of  their  furious  resentment,  they  uttered  a 
thousand  direful  imprecations  against  the  government, 
in  whom  they  could  no  longer  confide.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  civil  war,  which,  in  the  end,  proved  fatal  to  the 
Spaniards.  The  authors  of  it,  unimproved  by  so  recent 
an  example  of  what  an  injured  and  exasperated  people 
can  do  in  their  own  defence,  and  the  defence  of  their 
liberty,  soon  saw  themselves  and  their  country  involved 
in  all  the  calamities  and  horrors  that  attend  intestine 
feuds  and  dissensions.  And  some  of  them,  by  meeting 
with  a  more  hasty  and  exemplary  punishment,  have  left 
behind  them  an  everlasting  monument  of  the  wrath  of 
lieaven  against  perjured  and  avaricious  ministers. 


THE  PRIEST  AND   THE  MULBERRY  TREE. 


Did  you  hear  of  the  curate  who  mounted  his  marc. 

And  merrily  trotted  along  to  the  fair  ? 

Of  creature  more  tractable  none  ever  heard ; 

In  the  height  of  her  speed  she  would  stop  at  a  word. 

And  again  with  a  word,  when  the  curate  said  "  Hey," 

She  put  forth  her  mettle,  and  galloped  away. 

As  near  to  the  gates  of  the  city  he  rode. 

While  tlie  sun  of  September  all  brilliantly  glowed, 

The  good  priest  discovergd,  with  eyes  of  desire, 

A  mulberry  tree  in  a  hedge  of  wild  briar, 

On  boughs  long  and  lofly,  in  many  a  green  shoot. 

Hung  large,  black,  and  glossy,  the  beautiful  fruit. 

The  curate  was  hungry,  and  thirsty  to  boot ; 

He  shrunk  from  the  thorns,  though  he  longed  for  the  fruit 

With  a  word  he  arrested  his  courser's  keen  speed. 

And  he  stood  up  erect  on  the  back  of  his  steed ; 

On  the  saddle  he  stood,  while  the  creature  stood  still. 

And  he  gathered  the  fruit,  till  he  took  his  good  fill. 

"  Sure  never,"  he  tliought,  "  was  a  creature  so  rare. 

So  docile,  so  true,  as  my  excellent  mare. 

So,  here,  now  I  stand !"  (and  he  gazed  all  around,) 

"  As  safe  and  as  steady  as  if  on  the  ground. 

Yet  how  had  it  been,  if  some  traveller  this  way. 

Had,  dreaming  no  mischief,  but  chane'd  to  say  Hey  ?" 

He  stood  with  his  head  in  the  mulberry  tree. 

And  he  spoke  out  aloud  in  his  fond  reverie : 

At  the  sound  of  the  word,  the  good  mare  made  a  push, 

And  down  went  the  priest  in  the  wild-briar  bush : 

He  remembered  too  late,  on  his  tliorny  green  bed. 

Much  that  leell  may  he  thought,  cannot  ivisely  he  said. 


ui-  m.iist;LF. 

We  find  the  following  curious  particulars  translated 
from  the  German  language,  in  a  former  number  of  the 
London  Magazine,  a  work  now  united  to  the  New 
Monthly.  It  is  the  only  portion  of  Casanova's  Memoirs 
vvc  have  ever  seen  in  English. 

Casanova  de  Scingalt  was  a  Venetian,  descended  from 
an  ancient  but  decayed  family  of  Spanish  origin  ;  he 
spent  a  life  of  vicissitude  and  adventures,  in  which  he 
passed  through  every  gradation  of  poverty  and  wealth. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ho  retired  to  Du.x,  in  Bohe- 
mia, where  he  left  his  Memoirs  in  manuscript,  from 
which  have  been  published  several  volumes  of  "  Extracts," 
translated  into  German  and  edited  by  Sehutz.  A  games- 
and  a  libertine,  born  and  residing  for  a  considerable 
period  of  his  life  in  a  country  celebrated  for  the  profli- 
gacy of  its  morals,  he  has  produced  a  work,  which, 
judging  from  those  parts  it  has  been  thought  prudent  to 
publish,  is  for  the  revolting  nature  of  many  of  its  anec- 
dotes, probably  unparalleled  in  modern  literature,  and 
happily,  it  is  not  much  known  in  -America;  but  one  copy 
;ver  come  to  our  notice,  and  the  only  e-xtraet  of  the 
:  length  in  tlic  work  which  wc  could  have  ventured 
(says  the  translator  with  truth)  to  present  to  the  public, 
is  the  following  history  of  his  escape  from  the  prisons  of 
Venice,  which  is  of  more  than  usual  interest,  bearing  in 
some  of  its  relations  a  similarity  to  the  Memoirs  of  Silvio 
Pellico  recently  published. 

is  no  more  than  justice  to  mention,  that  though 
Casanova  was  a  man  of  tlie  most  unbounded  passions, 
and  of  exceedingly  loose  morals,  his  vices  were  those  of  his 
country  and  times,  ratlier  than  the  result  of  any  baseness 
peculiar  to  himself.  He  was  certainly  a  man  of  con- 
siderable  talent,  even  fully  allowing  for  the  colouring 
which  vanity  must  always  lend  to  the  writings  of  auto- 
hiographers. 


It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  July  1755,  ju 
break  of  day,  when  Mester  Grande,  the  title  of  tlic  chief 
executive  ofliccr  of  the  Venetian  police,  entered  my 
chamber.  To  awake,  to  sec  him,  and  to  Jiear  the  qucs. 
tion,  *'  Wliether  I  were  Jacob  Casanova,"  was  but  the 
work  of  an  instant.  I  had  hardly  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  when  he  demanded  all  my  papers  and  letters, 
and  desired  me  to  rise  and  follow  him.  I  asked  by  what 
autliority  he  acted ;  he  replied  by  that  of  the  tribunal  of 
the  state  Inquisition. 

The  word  tribunal  overpowered  rac ;  all  my  eustor 
resolution  yielded  to  the  most  implicit  obedience;  my 
writing-desk  stood  open ;  my  writings  lay  on  the  table ;  1 
told  the  officer  "  he  might  take  them."  A  bag  that 
carried  by  one  of  his  assistants  was  immediately  filled 
with  them:  I  was  then  required  to  produce  the  bound 
manuscripts  which  were  suspected  to  be  in  my  po 
sion ;  I  surrendered  them,  and  was  at  no  loss  to  gue 
my  infamous  accuser.  These  writings  of  magical  and 
cabalistieal  contents,  were  the  "  Clavieula  Salomonis,'" 
the  "  Zecor-ben,"  "  Pieatrix,"  essays  on  the  planetary 
periods  in  which  magical  incantations  were  to  be  per- 
formed, and  other  works  of  a  similarly  learned  nature ; 
whoever  knew  me  to  be  in  the  possession  of  these,  would 
consider  me  as  a  magician,  and  that  I  did  not  by  any 
means  regret. 

The  books  also  on  my  table,  Horace,  Ariosto,  Petrarch, 
a  manuscript,  and  the  works  of  Aretin,  were  not 
looked. 

While  the  chief  of  the  police  was  searching  for  my 
papers,  I  dressed  myself  mechanically ;  caused  myself 
be  shaved  and  my  hair  to  be  dressed ;  and  put  on  a  silk( 
suit ;  and  messer  grande,  whose  eyes  were  never  turned 
from  me,  seemed  to  feel  no  surprise  at  my  dressing  with 

On  my  leaving  the  chamber,  I  was  not  a  little  startled 
by  seeing  from  thirty  to  forty  officers  of  police ;  they  had 
done  me  tlie  honour  to  consider  me  worthy  of  the' 
attendance,  though  according  to  the  proverb,  "  Ne  tic 


eules  quidcm  contra  duos,"  two  would  have  been  quite 
sufficient.  Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  in  England,  where 
courage  is  innate,  one  man  is  considered  sufficient  to 
arrest  another,  while  in  my  country,  wh.ere  cowardice  has 
set  up  her  home,  thirty  are  required  for  the  purpose? 
Probably  a  coward  is  still  more  one  wl-.en  he  attacks,  than 
when  he  is  attacked,  and  that  makes  the  person  assaulted 
bolder;  the  truth  is,  in  Venice  one  man  is  often  seen 
opposing  twenty  sbirri,  he  gives  them  a  good  beating, 
and  escapes. 

Messer  grande  desired  me  to  enter  a  gondola,  and 
seated  himself  by  ray  side ;  four  men  remained  with  him, 
the  rest  were  dismissed ;  we  proceeded  to  his  dwelling, 
where,  after  offering  me  coffee,  which  I  refused,  he  locked 
me  in  a  room  ;  I  remained  there  four  hours ;  when  the 
clock  struck  three*  the  headof  the  sbirri  entered,  and  told 
me  he  had  orders  to  take  me  to  the  "  Camerotti."t  I 
tbllowed  him,  and  after  passing  in  a  gondola  through  ' 
many  by  canals,  we  entered  the  "  canal  grande,"  and 
stopped  at  the  quay  of  the  prisons  :  a  flight  of  steps  led  ua 
over  a  high,  enclosed  bridge,  which  connects  the  prisons 
with  the  ducal  palace,  and  is  thrown  over  the  canal, 
called  "  Via  di  Palazzo .'"  from  liencc  a  gallery,  leading 
through  a  chamber,  brought  us  to  anotiier,  in  which  I 
presented  to  a  man  in  the  dress  of  a  patrician  ;  he 
cast  a  glance  on  me  and  said,  "It  is  he,  secure  him  well;" 
this  was  the  secretary  to  the  state  inquisitors,  Domenico 
Cavalli. 

delivered   over  to  the    superintendant  of  the 

Camcrotti,  who,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  men,  led  me 

lirs  through  three  long  chambers,  two  of  which 

locked,  into  a  dirty  garret.     It  vi-as  about  six  yards 

long  and  two  broad,  and  received  light  through  a  hole  in 

the  roof     I  concluded  that  this  was  to  be  my  prison,  but 

was  mistaken  ;  my  jailor  seized  a-large  key,  and  opened 

strong  iron-bound  door,  about  three  fect.and  a  half  high, 

and  which  had  a  hole  in  the  middle,  eight  inches  square ; 

on  being  desired  to  enter,  I  observed  with  curiosity  a 

of  iron,  fastened  to  the  wall :  my  attendant  on 

noticing  my  surprise,  said,  laughing,  "  The  signer  is 

puzzled  to  guess  the  use  of  this  machine ;  I  can  help  him ; 

hen  the  illustrious  inquisitors  command  a  prisoner  to 

be  strangled,  he  is  obliged  to  sit  on  a  stool  with  his  back 

against  this  iron,  which  incloses  half  of  his  neck  ;  the 

other  half  is  surrounded  by  a  silken  cord,  which  is  passed 

through  these  two  holes  in  the  wall,  and  is  fastened  to  a 

'lass,  which  is  turned  till  the  culprit  has  given  his 

back  to  God ;  but  the  confessor  does  not  leave  him 

till  life  is  fled." 

liously  contrived !  and  probably  you  have  the 
honour  of  turning  the  windlass,"  I  replied ;  but  my  wor- 
thy companion  was  silent. 

As  I  was  five  feet  nine  inches  high,  I  was  compelled 

stoop  double  to  enter  the  door,  which  was  immediately 
closed  on  me.  The  jailer  asked  me,  through  the  grating, 
what  I  would  have  to  eat;  I  answered,  I  had  not  yet 
thought  about  it ;  he  left  the  place,  and  I  heard  him  lock 
door  after  door  as  he  went. 

Sullen  and  overwhelmed,  I  leaned  on  my  elbows 
against  the  grating  of  the  window,  reflecting  on  my  fate ; 
six  iron  bars,  each  one  inch  thick,  crossing  each  other, 
formed   sixteen  small  holes  five  inches  square,  in  an 


opening  of  two  feet  square;  my  dungeon  would  1 
ceived  light  enough  through  these,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
a  beam  eighteen  inches  thick,  which  crossed  before  the 
opening  in  the  roof  I  discovered  on  groping  about,  and 
stooping  my  head,  so  low  was  the  place,  only  three  sides 
of  the  room ;  the  fourth  seemed  to  form  an  alcove,  in 
which  a  bed  could  be  placed ;  but  neither  couch,  table, 
nor  chair  were  to  be  found — I  made  use  of  a  shelf,  about 
a  foot  broad,  which  was  fastened  to  the  wall,  and  there 
laid  my  fine  silken  mantle,  my  gala  dress,  assumed  in  an 
unlucky  hour,  with  my  hat  and  plume.  The  heat  was 
intolerable,  and  drove  n-.e  to  the  grating,  where  at  least  I 
could  rest,  leaning  on  my  elbows;  the  window  itself  I 
could  not  see  ;  but  by  the  light  from  it,  I  saw  rats  as  large 
as  rabbits  running  about  tlie  garret ;  these  disgusting 
creatures,  at  tlie  sight  of  which  I  shuddered,  were  hold 
enough  even  to  come  close  to  the  grating ;  I  immediately 
shut  the  opening  in  the  door,  for  my  blood  ran  cold  at  the 
idea  of  their  approaching  me.  I  sank  into  a  deep  reverie, 
and  leaning  with  folded  arms  against  the  grating,  stood 
silent  and  motionless. 

The  clock  striking  twenty-one,  raised  anxiety  in  my 


*  The  time  throughout  the  narrative  is  reckoned  after 
the  Italian  method. 

t  This  is  the  name  tliese  celebrated  prisons  are 
known  by  in  Venice;  in  the  German  the  original  word 
signifies  "  lead-chambers,"  from  a  cause  noticed  in  the 
narrative. 
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mind  at  the  non-appearance  of  any  human  ^eing ;  I  was 
left  without  food,  without  a  bed,  or  a  cliair;  I  had  nut 
even  bread  and  water :  I  was  not  in  truth  liungry,  but 
none  could  know  that,  nor  seemed  to  care  whether  I  were 
or  not.  I  felt,  tliough,  a  bitterness  in  my  mouth  I  never 
experienced  before ;  I  still  hoped  that  some  one  would 
appear  before  the  end  of  the  day  ;  but  when  it  struck  four- 
and-twenty,  and  none  came,  my  rage  broke  loose;  I 
howled,  stamped,  cursed,  and  screamed  as  loud  as  I  could, 
and  made  as  much  noise  as  was  possible ;  I  passed  an  hour 
in  this  occupation,  but  neither  did  any  one  show  himself, 
nor  had  I  any  reason  to  hope  that  I  was  even  heard;  in- 
volved in  darkness,  I  shut  the  grating  to  keep  out  the 
rats,  and  binding  a  handkerchief  round  my  head,  laid  my- 
self at  full  length  on  the  floor. 

So  complete  a  ncglcet  of  mo,  even  if  my  death  were 
resolvfid  on,  seemed  impossible.  I  thought  a  moment 
to  try  to  remember  the  crime  that  had  drawn  down 
this  punishment,  but  I  could  recollect  no  great  fault  J 
had  been  guilty  of;  that  X  was  licentious,  and  spoke 
whatever  came  iuto  my  mind,  and  that  I  sought  every 
enjoyment  of  Jife,  did  not  render  me  guilty  j  ncverthe- 
les.',  I  was  treated  as  a  .oriuiinal  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion. The  reader  may  conceive  what  hatred  and 
desperation  rage  inspiied  me  with,  against  a  despotism 
that  could  be  familiar  with  such  oppression  :  neverthe- 
less, neither  the  violence  of  my  anger,  nor  the  depth  of 
my  grief,  nor  the  hardness  of  the  floor,  hindered  me 
from  falling  asleep;  my  body  required  rest ;  and  when 
a  man  is  youn^,  be  oftens  obtains  as  much  as  he  re- 
quires when  he  least  wogid  expect  it. 

The  midnight  ijell  aroused  me;  dreadful  is  the  wak- 
ing that  pauses  us  to  lament  the  unreality  of  the  decep- 
tions of  slumber.  I  could  hardly  imaijine  that  I  had 
spent  three  hours  free  from  the  (eeling  of  any  misery 
Without  rising,  while  lying  on  my  left  side,  I  reached 
my  right  arm  out  to  get  my  hatidUercliief,  which  1  re- 
membered confusedly  to  have  put  near  me;  but  oh, 
lieavens!  what  did  [uy  hand  encounter — another,  cold 
and  sliiTas  ice.  Fear  penetrated  uie  from  head  to  foot, 
and  my  hai;-  R,tood  on  end  ;  never  had  I  felt  before  such 
a  tremblmg;  1  lay  for  five  minutes  motionless;  at  last 
recollecting  myself  a  little,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it 
might  be  imagination  only,  which  had  deceived  me;  in 
this  persuasion  1  reached  forth  my  arm  again,  and 
again  encountered  the  same  hand,  which,  with  a  cry 
of  horror,  I  dropped  from  my  grasp;  I  tieinblcd  still; 
but  on  reflection,  I  concluded  that  a  corpse  had  been 
laid  by  my  side  while  I  was  sleeping,  for  I  was  certain 
when  I  first  laid  down  there  was  nothing  on  the  floor. 
I  stretched  my  hand  out  a  third  time  to  be  convinced, 
by  feeling,  of  the  truth  of  this  supposition  ;  but  when 
I  leaned  on  my  .elbow  to  effect  this,  I  Ibund,  on  touch- 
ing the  cold  hand,  lha,t  it  began  to  move;  1  was  now 
convinced, ithat  wlift  my  right  hand  grasped,  was  only 
my  lelt  one,  which,  by  my  lying  on  it  for  so  long  a 
lime,  had  lost  all  feeling  and  warmth. 

This  disco.very  was  in  itself  laughable  enough,  but, 
instead  then  of  enlivening  me,  it  rather  suggested  the 
gloomiest  reflectiops.  J  saw  myself  in  a  place  where, 
if  what  was  fiilso  seemed  true,  truth  itself  boeatne  a 
dream;  where  reason  lost  half  her  powers,  and  whore 
the  fancy  fell  a  prey  to  delusive  hopes  or  fearful  des- 
pondencies. I  began  to  lie  distrustful  of  the  reality  of 
every  thing  which  presents  itself  to  our  senses,  or  our 
mind.  ApprouchinLf  my  thirtieth  year,  I  summoned 
philosophy  lor  the  first  lime  to  my  aid.  All  the  ele- 
ments Ify  .i.n  my  soul,  but  no  occasion  had  ever  called 
Ihein  forth  into  action,  :ind  I  believe  the  majority  die 
without  eve;-  attaining  a  correct  judgment. 

I  lay  till  tight  o'clock:  the  dawn  of  day  began  to 
appear  at  a  quarter  atter  nine  :  the  sun  must  rise:  I 
impatiently  anticipated  the  approacii  of  nmrning.  I 
had  a  feeling,  which  seemed  like  conviction,  that  1 
should  be  dismissed  to  my  home  ;  and  I  could  not  sup- 
press the  longing  for  revenge  that  glowed  in  my  bosom. 
The  time  appearefl  to  be  come  when  I  was  to  place  my- 
self at  the  head  gf  the  people,  and  annihilate  the  aris- 
tocracy; it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  order  for  the  destruction 
of  my  persecutors  would  not  content  me;  I  must  myself 
aid  in  butcheri/ig  them.  Such  is  man  '.  And  he  doubts 
not  the  least  that  it  is  reason  that  speaks  in  him ;  but  it 
is  his  worst  enemy,  anger,  who  thus  inntates  the  voice 
of  reason. 

The  less  I  expected  from  the  moment  I  hoped  for,  so 
much  the  more  did  my  rage  subside.  The  drawing  of 
bolls  in  the  passages  which  led  to  my  pri.son  broke,  to- 
wards half-past  eight,  the  deep  silliness  of  this  hell,  in- 
vented by  man  for  his  fellow  men;  I  saw  the  jailer  ap- 
pear before  my  grating  ;  he  asked  me  whether  1  had 
had  lime  enough  for  consideration  of  what  I  would  have 
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to  eit:  one  is  fortunate  when  the  insolence  of  inferiors 
lakes  tlie  disguise  of  a  jest.  I  demanded  rice,  soup. 
ijoilcd  meats,  bread,  water,  and  wine.  It  surpiised  the 
fellow  to  iiear  me  ask  none  of  the  questions  he  expected 
from  me  ;  be  went,  and  returned  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
to  express  his  wonder  that  1  had  not  asked  for  a  bed,  or 
any  other  furniture,  "  for  1  deceived  myself  if  I  sup- 
posed  I  should  only  remain  hero  for  one  night." 

"  Bring  me,  then,"  I  replied,  "  all  that  in  your  opin- 
ion I  shall  want." 

"  Where  am  1  to  get  them  from?  here  is  pencil  and 
paper,  write  down  the  address  where  I  am  to  apply." 
I  described  the  place  where  bod,  linen,  night-dress, 
slippers,  night-caps,  arm-chair,  table,  glass,  razors, 
poeket.handkercliiefs,  and  the  books  which  messor 
grande  had  taken  from  me,  together  with  other  papers, 
were  to  be  found.  I  read  this  inventory  to  him,  for  the 
Icllow  could  not  read  himself,  and  he  told  me  I  must 
omit  books,  ink,  papers,  looking-glasses,  and  razors,  for 
they  were  forbidden  to  the  prisoners.  He  then  demand- 
ed money  to  procure  my  food  ;  I  gave  him  one  of  the 
three  zechini  which  constituted  all  my  wealth  ;  he  quit- 
ted me,  and  in  half  an  hour  1  heard  him  leave  the  pri. 
soti.  I  afterwards  learned,  that  in  that  time  seven 
other  prisoners  had  been  secured,  to  each  of  whom,  as 
to  me,  a  separate  cell  was  allotted,  to  hinder  any  com- 
munication between  us. 

About  noon  the  keeper  came,  accompanied  by  five 
assistants  appointed  lor  the  service  of  the  state  prisoners, 
as  we  were  called  ;  he  opened  the  door  to  bring  in 
my  lurniture  and  food  ;  the  bed  was  placed  in  the  al- 
cove, the  dinner  on  a  small  table  ;  I  had  only  an  ivory 
spoon,  bou:^ lit  with  my  own  money,  to  eat  with;  for 
knife  and  fork,  .as  well  as  all  other  articles  of  metal, 
were  proscribed. 

"Tell  me  what  you  will  have  for  lo-morrow'sfood,  for 
I  can  only  visit  you  once  a  day.  that  is  at  sun-rise ;  and 
his  excellency  the  secretary  bids  me  inform  you,  y 
shall  have  other  books  more  fitting  for  your  state,  i 
those  you  wrote  down  are  forbidden." 

"  Present  iny  thanks  to  him  for  the  favour  of  havi: 


I  will  do  E 


■  you  desire  me  ;  but  you  ought 


to  jest  with  him 

"  I  do  not  jest;  it  must  bo  a  fiivour  to  be  left  alone, 
and  not  to  be  put  into  ihe  company  of  rascals,  such  as 
I  suppose  to  be  in  these  dungeons  " 


shod;  he 


loiie  but  people  < 
o  the  illustrious 
iparl  from 


rs,  compel  him  to  place  them 
e  another  :  with  you  this  has  been  done  as 
isluuent,  and  am  1  to  return  your  thanks 
for  that  ?" 

"  I  did  not  know  tliis." 

The  fellow  was  right,  as  I  learned  some  days  after- 
wards but  too  well.  I  then  found,  that  a  man  who  is 
alone  in  his  confinement,  without  the  power  of  employ- 
ing himself,  in  a  cell  nearly  dark,  and  where  he  only 
sees  the  person  who  brings  him  food,  once  in  a  day,  and 
in  which  he  cannot  even  walk  about  upright,  becomes 
the  most  miserable  of  living  creatures  ;  he  may  at  last 
even  long  for  the  company  of  a  murderer,  a  madman,  or 
even  a  bear.  Solitude  in  these  prisons  brings  despair ; 
but  none  know  that  who  have  not  had  the  experience 
(f  the  prisoner,  however,  happen  to  possess  some  know 
ledge;  and  is  allowed  pen  and  paper,  his  misery  is  di 
minished  a  tenth. 

When  the  jailer  was  gone,  I  approached  my  table  to 
the  grating,  lor  the  sake  of  the  scanty  light  which 
penetrated  the  aperture,  but  I  could  not  swallow  more 
than  a  spoonful  of  soup ;  after  fasting  five-and-twenty 
hours,  my  sickness  was  not  surprising.  I  passed  the 
day  tolerably  quietly  in  my  arm-chair,  and  waited  till 
morning,  expecting  the  promised  books.  I  was  kept 
awake  all  night  by  the  noise  of  the-accursed  rats  in  the 
adjoining  garret,  and  by  the  striking  of  the  clock  ii 
tower  of  St.  Mark,  which  was  as  audible  as  if  it 
been  in  my  room  ;  added  to  which,  that  a  host  of  fleas 
attacked  my  flesh  and  blood,  with  an  energy  without 
parallel,  that  nearly  produced  convulsions. 

At  day  break,  Lorenzo,  my  jailer,  appeared  :  he  order- 
ed my  bed  to  be  made,  and  my  room  to  be  swept  out 
and  put  in  order,  while  one  of  his  people  brougiit  me 
water  to  wash.  1  wished  to  go  into  the  garret,  but  he 
told  me  that  it  could  not  be  allowed.  He  gave  me  two 
large  books,  which,  intcntionaliy,  I  would  not  open  be- 
fore him  ;  probably  ho  would  have  informed  the  spy  if  I 
had  manifested  any  dislike  to  them.  After  he  had  ar- 
ranged my  meal,  and  cut  two  lemons,  he  left  mc. 

I  ate  the  soup  directly,  that  it  might  not  grow  cold.  I 
held  one  of  the  books  up  to  the  light  of  the  grating,  and 


found  it  was  just  possible  to  read  in  this  manner  :  the 
title  of  the  work  was,  "  Tlie  mystic  town  of  the  sister 
'a  of  Jesus,  called  Agrada."  I  could  not  conceive 
what  could  be  the  contents  of  the  work.  The  second 
book  was  the  work  of  a  Jesuit ;  I  have  forgotten  his 
name.  His  object  in  it  was  to  found  a  new  and  more 
particular  veneration  for  the  heart  of  our  Saviour.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  this,  before  all  other  parts  of  the  body 
of  the  Redeemer,  should  be  held  sacred  ;  the  first  page 
revolted  me  ;  the  heart  seemed  to  me  to  be  no  more  wor- 
thy of  especial  veneration  than  any  other  of  the  entrails. 
The  first  work  somewhat  attracted  my  attention  ;  it  cog- 
tained  the  ravings  of  the  overstrained  fancy  of  a  very 
pious,  hut  very  melancholy  nun,  of  Spanish  origin, 
whose  ignorant  superiors  had  flattered  her  delusions.  All 
her  chimerical  and  extraordinary  visions  were  delivered  ■ 
as  revelations,  inflamed  with  love  for  the  holy  virgin, 
and,  as  her  confidential  friend,  she  had  received  from 
God  himself  the  direct  command  to  write  the  life  of  his 
holy  mother;  the  Holy  Ghost  had  afforded  her  the  need- 
ful instructions  for  this  purpose,  which  no  mortal  could 
have  obtained  by  other  means.  The  writings  contained 
no  intentional  fictions,  for  invention  could  not  go  so  far ; 
all  was  written  in  perfect  belief,  as  is  usually  the  ease  in 
the  visions  of  an  exalted  and  overstrained  imagination, 
which,  far  removed  from  pride,  is  perfectly  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  communications,  which  it  believes  the 
sacred  spirit  to  have  instilled  into  it.  The  work  excited 
in  me  neither  a  greater  thirst  for  nor  devotion  to  reli- 
gion, but  rather  induced  me  to  regard  every  doctrine  as 
erroneous  that  contains  any  tiling  either  dogmatical  or 
mystical. 

Nevertheless,  I  soon  felt  tlie  effect  this  reading  had  on 
my  spirits.  A  mind  more  susceptible  than  mine,  and 
more  inclined  to  the  wonderful,  would  have  become  as 
visionary  as  that  of  the  nun  itself.  I  devoted  a  whole 
week  to  the  work,  till  I  could  read  no  farther ;  on  going 
to  sleep,  I  felt  the  influence  of  the  disorder  which  the 
nun  of  Agrada  had  ingrafted  on  a  mind  depressed  by 
melancholy  and  bad  food.  I  smile  how  when  I  recall 
my  fantastic  dreams.  If  I  had  po.ssessed  pen  and  paper, 
a  work  might  have  been  produced  in  the  prisons  of  the 
Camerotti,  more  extraordinary  than  that  Signer  Cavalli 
had  sent  me. 

I  have  ever  since  been  persuaded  of  the  error  of  those 
who  boast  of  the  strength  of  the  human  intellect.  If 
mankind  were  to  observe  narrowly,  it  would  discover 
more  of  weakness  than  of  strength  in  the  mind.  Not- 
withstanding mental  derangement  is  a  rare  occurrence, 
I  am  convinced  how  easily  the  mind  rnay  be  overturned  : 
our  reason  is  like  gunpowder,  easily  inflamed,  and  but 
requiring  a  spark  for  its  explosion.  Such  a  work  as  that 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  can  overset  a  man's  rea- 
son, if,  like  me,  he  were  a  prisoner  in  the  Camerotti,  and 
deprived  of  every  employment,  and  every  other  mental 
occupation. 

At  the  end  of  nine  days,  I  was  destitute  of  money. 
Lorenzo  asked  to  whom  he  should  apply  for  some ;  I  an- 
swered to  no  one.  My  silence  and  reserve  were  in  the 
highest  degree  repugnant  to  this  gossipping  and  ava- 
ricious man.  On  the  following  morning  he  announced 
to  me,  "  that  fifty  sous  per  diein  were  allotted  me  by  the 
tribunal ;  as  receiver  of  this  sum,  he  would  keep  a  reck- 
oning of  my  expenditure,  and  account  with  me  at  the 
month's  end,  and  I  might  dispose  of  the  overplus."  I 
requested  to  see  the  newspapers  twice  a  week,  but  I  was 
informed  that  that  was  forbidden.  Sevenly-five  livres 
monthly  were  far  more  than  I  could  spend,  for  I  Iiardly 
ate  any  thing  :  the  overpowering  heat  of  my  room,  and 
the  want  of  proper  food,  had  exhausted  me  ;  the  destruc- 
tive time  of  the  dog  days  now  began,  and  the  sun's  rays 
acting  on  the  leaden  roof  of  my  prison,  converted  the 
atmosphere  of  my  cell  to  that  of  a  sweating-stove ;  I  re- 
mained entirely  unclothed,  and  the  per?piration  streamed 
down  on  both  sides  of  me  on  my  arm  chair  as  I  sat  in 
it ;  violent  accesses  of  shivering  announced  the  approach 
of  fever :  I  remained  in  bed  and  was  silent.  On  tlie 
third  day  after  the  first  attack,  when  Lorenzo  found  all 
my  food  untouched,  he  asked  me  how  I  found  myself? 
"  Well,"  I  replied.  "  That  is  impossible,  for  you  eat 
nothing  ;  you  are  ill,  and  you  will  be  astonished  to  hear 
of  the  bounty  of  the  tribunal,  for  you  shall  have  a  doc- 
tor, surgeon,  and  medicines,  without  its  costing  you  any 
thing."  In  three  hours  he  reappeared,  carrying  a  light- 
ed taper  before  a  man,  whose  appearance  proclaimed  iiim 
a  physician.  For  three  days  I  had-  been  in  a  burning 
fever ;  he  wished  to  interrogate  inc,  but  I  declared,  that 
to  my  confessor  and  physician -I  could  only  speak  with- 
out witnesses.  He  ordered  Lorenzo  to  withdraw,  and  on 
lis  refusing,  he  quitted  mc,  declaring  mc  in  danger  of 
ny  life.    This  was  what  I  wished  ;  it  was  a  satisfaction 
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to  me  to  show  my  inflexible  tyrants  the  conscq 
their  persecution. 

In  four  hours  the  physician  returned  alone  with  the 
light,  Lorenzo  remaining  without.  I  was  so  exhausted 
tliat  I  felt  really  at  ease.  When  we  are  seriously  ill  we 
no  longer  experience  ennui ;  I  was  even  vexed  my  tor- 
menting spirit  remained  without,  for  since  lie  liad  ex. 
plained  to  me  the  use  of  the  strangling  machine,  I  had 
conceived  a  horror  of  him. 

T  shortly  explained  my  situation,  and  what  I  needed. 
"  You  must  banish  your  melancholy,  if  you  would  get 
well,"  said  he.  "  Write  a  receipt  for  that  purpose,  and 
bear  it  to  the  only  apothecary  who  can  prepare  a  dose  of 
it  for  me,"  I  replied  ;  "  Signer  Cavalli  has  be  n  the  fatal 
physician  who  prescribed  for  me  the  *  Heart  of  Jesus,' 
and  the  '  Mystic  Town :'  those  works  have  reduced  me 
to  this."  He  prepared  for  me  himself  a  lemonade,  of 
which  he  advised  me  to  drink  copiously,  and  then  left 
me.  I  passed  the  night  more  easily,  though  with  trou- 
blesome dreams. 

On  the  following  morning  my  medical  attendant  re- 
turned,  accompanied  by  a  surgeon,  who  bled  me ;  he 
gave  me  some  medicine,  which  I  was  to  taltc  at  evening, 
and  a  draught;  he  had  also  obtained  permission  for  me 
to  sleep  in  the  garret,  where  the  heat  was  not  quite  so 
overpowering  ;  but  this  I  declined  on  aeeoimt  of  tlie 
rats,  which  I  feared  might  come  into  my  bed.  He  com- 
passionated my  condition,  and  told  me  that  he  had  re- 
presented to  Cavalli  the  consequences  of  my  reading  the 
books  he  had  sent  me,  and  that  Cavalli  had  promised  to 
send  me  others;  in  the  mean  time  he  had  brought  me 
Boethius.  I  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  and  he  went, 
after  leaving  me  elder  and  barley  water  to  drink. 

After  four  visits  of  this  man  I  became  convalescent, 
and  I  regained  my  appetite.  At  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember I  was  tolerably  restored  ;  nothing  tormented  me 
but  heat,  vermin,  and  ennui,  for  I  could  not  read  Boethius 
eternally.  Lorenzo  told  me  I  might,  while  my  bed  was 
being  made  and  my  room  swept  out,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  fleas  who  consumed  me,  wash  my  face  and  hands 
out  of  the  cell :  this  was  a  favour,  and  I  employed  tlie 
eight  or  ten  minutes  that  was  allowed  me  in  walking 
violently  up  and  down  the  garret ;  the  rats,  frightened  at 
this,  were  not  visible.  On  the  same  day  Lorenzo  granted 
me  this  indulgence,  he  settled  his  accounts  with  me ; 
there  remained  about  thirty  livrcs  coming  to  me,  but  I 
gave  it  to  him,  telling  him  he  might  have  masses  said 
for  it ;  he  thanked  me  as  if  he  had  been  the  priest  who 
had  to  say  them.  At  the  end  of  each  montli  I  repeated 
this  gift,  but  I  never  saw  any  receipt  from  a  priest ; 
without  doubt,  it  was  among  Lorenzo's  least  crimes  that 
be  appropriated  this  money  to  his  own  use. 

I  remained  in  this  condition,  ever  nourishing  the 
hope  of  speedily  returning  to  my  liberty ;  scarcely  an 
evening  passed  without  my  retiring  to  rest  with  a  con- 
viction that  on  the  morrow  my  freedom  would  be  an- 
nounced to  me  ;  but  as  I  saw  my  hopes  constantly  disap. 
pointed,  it  occurred  to  me  that  probably  a  stated  term 
my  imprisoninent,  and  I  conjectured   the 


was  fixed  for     _         _ 

first  of  October  to  be  "that  term,  because  on  that  day  l\v 
inquisitors  were  changed.  My  confinement  would  last 
till  then,  I  further  concluded,  from  my  not  seeing  the 
secretary,  who,  I  had  supposed,  would  have  come  to  an- 
nounce to  me  the  crime  of  which  I  was  accused,  and  the 
extent  of  my  punishment  This  seemed  but  natural  and 
probable ;  but  I  deceived  myself;  for  in  the  Camerotti 
nothing  ever  passes  that  is  either  natural  or  probable.  I 
imagined  that,  aware  now  of  my  innocence,  they  were 
ashamed  of  their  persecution,  but  that  they  still  detained 
me  in  order  to  save  their  own  reputations  ;  and  that  they 
■would  free  me  at  the  termination  of  their  reign,  that  their 
successors  might  not  discover  the  injustice  they  had  been 
guilty  of  towards  me. 

But  all  this  and  other  reasoning  was  tot.iUy  fallacious, 
as  applied  to  the  inquisition.  Every  citizen  becomes 
guilty  as  soon  as  he  is  treated  by  this  court  as  such. 
What  use  then  to  examine  him  ?  Why  give  him  the 
unpleasant  information  of  his  conviction  and  condemna- 
tion? His  confession  is  not  needed;  Ihey  therefore 
leave  him  hope  ;  the  tribunal  judges  and  condemns  ;  the 
culprit  is  but  a  machine,  a  nail,  to  drive  which  through  a 
plank  only  requires  a  hammer. 

On  the  night  of  the  thirtieth  of  September  I  could  nil 
sleep:  I  longed  for  the  approach  of  day,  for  I  was  con- 
vinced it  would  bring  me  freedom  ;  but  morning  broke, 
and  Lorenzo  brought  nie  my  food  without  a  word.  Five  or 
six  days  I  passed  in  rage  and  despair  ;  I  Iwgan  to  think 
that,  from  causes  totally  inexplicable  to  me,'l  was  to  be 
confined  for  life-  This  fearful  timught  excited  a  Iniigh, 
but  nothing  more:  I  resolved  In  iVpe'mvstlf  or  ni-ri-ih'iu 


the  attempt.     "  Deliberata  morte  feroci 


;incd. 


at  the  beginning  of  November,  to  leave  a  place  by  strata 
gem  where  I  was  unjustly  detained  by  fiircc.  This  be 
came  my  only  thought.  1  resolved  in  my  mind  the 
means  of  accomplishing,  what  doubtless  many  had  at- 
tempted, but  none  had  ever  succeeded  in.  A  eu  ' 
circumstance  disclosed  to  me  the  effect  confinement  had 
had  on  my  mind.  I  stood  in  my  cell,  with  my  eyes 
turned  up  towards  the  hole  in  the  roof,  and  contemplated 
the  large  beam;  Lorenzo  had  just  left  the  cell  with  two 
assistants,  when  I  saw  the  huge  timber  not  only  shake, 
but  bend  to  the  right  and  then  resume  its  place;  at  the 
same  moment  I  lost  my  equilibrium  :  I  knew  it 
proceed  from  an  earthquake,  and  the  alarmed  jailers 
concluded  the  same  tiling.  Joyfiil  at  this  discovery,  I 
remained  silent;  in  five  minutes  the  shock  was  renewed, 
and  I  exclaimed,  "  Another,  another,  great  God  !  but 
stronger."  The  attendants  were  astonished,  for  they 
supposed  me  deranged,  and  fled.  On  reflection,  I 
aware  that  it  had  occurred  to  me,  that  in  the  destruction 
of  the  ducal  palace,  1  might  eflTeet  my  escape  :  I  dii 
seem  to  doubt  the  possibility,  that  the  falling  building 
would  leave  me  unhurt  and  free  on  the  pavement  of 
Mark's  place  !  The  same  earthquake  it  was  that,  on 
same  day,  laid  Lisbon  in  ruins. 

To  render  intelligible  my  plans  for  escape,  a  descripl: 
of  the  "  locale"  is  necessary. 

The  cells  for  the  state  prisoners  are  on  the  high 
floor,  in  tlie  roof  of  tlie  ducal  palace ;  which  roof  is 
neitlicr  covered  with  slates  nor  tiles,  but  with  plates  of 
lead  three  feet  square  and  about  a  line  in  thickness 
hence  the  name  Blcikammern.  The  only  access  to  them 
is  through  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  through  those  gal- 
leries along  which  I  had  been  brought,  and  in  the  way 
up  to  them  the  council  hall  of  the  state  inquisitors  is 
passed.  The  secretary  alone  keeps  the  key,  and  the 
jailer  returns  it  to  him  every  morning  after  he  has  per 
formed  his  service  for  the  prisoners.  This  arrange- 
ment was  made,  because  at  a  later  hour  of  the  day  the 
council  often  assembled  in  an  adjoining  chamber  called 
La  Bussola,  and  the  jailers  would  have  had  to  pass 
through  an  ante-room,  where  people  in  attendance  on  that 
council  were  in  waiting. 

These  prisons  occupy  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the 
building ;  three,  among  which  was  mine,  towards  the 
west,  and  four  towards  the  east.  The  gutter  on  our 
side  ran  along  tlie  inner  court;  on  the  other  it  overhung 
the  canal  "Rio  di  palazzo."  The  cells  on  that  side 
re  very  light,  and  a  man  can  stand  upright  in  them  ; 
lit  it  was  not  so  with  the  others,  which  were  called 
trave,"  from  the  beams  which  crossed  the  windo\ps  in 
the  roof.  The  floor  of  my  cell  was  the  ceiling  of  the 
hall  of  the  inquisitors,  who,  according  to  rule,  assembled 
only  at  night  after  the  meeting  of  the  ten,  of  which  they 
"1  of  them  members. 

i  aware  of  all  this,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  lo- 
eality  afforded  me  the  only  hope  of  escape.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  dig  through  the  floor  of  my  cell,  but  to 
effect  this  tools  were  required,  which  I  had  no  means  of 
obtaining,  deprived  as  I  was  of  all  means  of  communiea- 
ion  with  others;  all  visits  and  writing  materials  were 
ibsolutely  forbidden ;  gold  to  bribe  the  jailers  I  had 
lone;  and  if  they  would  have  had  the  complaisance  to  let 
ne  murder  thein,  I  had  no  weapon  ;  besides,  one  of  them 
stood  sentinel  at  the  closed  pa.ssagc,  and  before  even  a 
comrade  could  be  let  out  be  must  give  the  pass  word. 
Flight  remained  the  object  6f  my  constant  thought ;  and 
since  I  could  derive  no  assistance  on  the  subject  from 
Boethius,  I  ceased  to  peruse  his  writings ;  but  I  had 
er  been  convinced  that  there  is  no  object  a  man  may 
)t  attain  by  constantly  devoting  his  thoughts  to  it. 

In  the  middle  of  November  I  was  informed,  that,  a 
nv  state  prisoner  having  been  taken,  and  being  con- 
demned to  the  worst  cell,  I  was  to  have  him  for  a  com- 
lanion.  The  information  was  of  course  agreeable  to  me. 
Accordingly,  after  the  third  hour,  I  heard  the  drawing  of 
bolts,  and  Lorenzo  accompanied  by  his  two  assistants, 
appeared,  conducting  a  young  man,  who  was  dissolved  in 
tears :  they  shut  him  in  with  nie,  and  left  us.  I  lay  on 
my  bed  in  the  alcove,  so  that  the  stranger  could  not  see 
me.  I  was  diverted  at  his  surprise  ;  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  only  five  feet  high,  so  he  could  stand  up- 
right:  he  looked  on  my  arm-chair,  which  he  concluded 
was  intended  for  him,  with  attention;  and  seeing  my 
iioethius  laying  on  the  shelf  over  the  grating,  he  dried 
Ids  eyes  and  opened  the  book,  but  puslied  it  away  dis- 
contentedly on  finding  it  a  Latin  work.  He  was  still 
more  surprised  at  obser\ing  clothes,  and  on  approaching 
the  alcove  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  and   touched  me, 

itantly  apologising.     I  bade  him  to  sit  down,  and  in 

s  manner  our  acquaintance  commenced.     He  told  ine 

was  the  son  of  a  eoaclmian,  had  been  valct  to  a  count. 


and  had  fallen  in  love  with  his  master's  daughter  ;  that 
when  the  father  found  that  she  returned  his  otiaehmcnt, 
and  that  they  meditated  a  secret  marriage,  tlie  count  had 
exerted  his  influence,  and  got  him  sent  here. 

He  was  an  agreeable,  honest  young  man,  but  in  love 
to  desperation,  and  all  his  tears  and  sighs  seemed  vented 
more  on  account  of  his  mistresses  than  of  his  own  situa- 
tion. I  pited  his  simplicity,  and  shared  my  provisions 
with  him,  but  he  ate  nothing;  and  at  night  J  lent  him 
my  mattress  to  sleep  on,  as  he  could  get  nothing  for  him- 
self till  morning.  On  the  morrow  Lorenzo  brought  him 
a  mattress,  and  informed  him  that  the  tribunal  allotted 
him  fifteen  sons  daily  for  his  provisions.  I  told  the 
jailer  he  would  always  eat  with  me,  and  that  he  mitrht 
keep  the  money  to  have  three  masses  weekly  said  for  his 
soul.  Lorenzo  congratulated  my  companion  on  my  kind- 
ness, and  gave  us  permission  to  walk  every  day  half  an 
hour  up  and  down  in  the  gallery  :  this  was  not  only  of 
great  use  to  my  health,  but  cna'blcd  me  to  fni  llier  iny 
plans  for  escape,  which,  nevertheless,  did  not  ripen  till 
eleven  weeks  afterwards. 

At  the  further  end  of  this  magazine  fijr  rats,  I  found  a 
quantity  of  old  lumber,  on  each  side  of  two  old  chests, 
laying  tumbled  together  on  the  ground  ;  a  heap  of  papers 
and  writings  lay  before  them.  Among  the  rubbish  was 
a  warmrng-pan,  a  brazier,  a  fire-shovel  and  fongs,  an  old 
candlestick  and  a  tin  watering-pot;  probably  some  illu- 
lustrious  predecessor  of  mine  had  obtained  permission  to 
have  these  for  his  convenience ;  I  also  observed  an  iron 
bolt,  about  the  thickness  of  my  thumb,  and  eighteen  in- 
ches long  ;  but  I  touched  nothing  :  (he  lime  had  not  yet 
arrived  tor  fixing  my  attention  on  any  thing. 

One  morning,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  my  companion 
was  removed  from  me  ;  Lorenzo  said  he  had  been  ordered 
to  the  prisons  called  La  Guattri :  they  are  in  the  interior 
of  the"  building,  and  belong  likewise  to  the  inquisitors. 
Those  imprisoned  in  them  enjoy  the  privilege  of  calling 
their  jailers  at  any  time,  if  they  want  any  thing.  It  is 
true,  that  there  is  no  day-light,  hot  an  oil-lamp  supplies 
the  place.  1  afterwards  heard  that  poor  Maggiorino 
passed  five  years  in  them,  and  was  then  banished  for  ten 
more  to  Lerigo  !  The  loss  of  his  society  affected  me 
exceedingly.  Left  again  to  myself,  I  again  fell  into  de- 
jection, but  I  still  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  walking 
in  the  gallery  for  a  short  time,  and  I  found  means  to  e.x- 
amine  every  thing  that  was  there  ;  more  particularly  in 
one  of  the  chests  I  found  some  blank  paper,  pa.ste,  un- 
dressed goose  feathers,  and  twine;  the  other  was  locked. 
A  piece  of  black  smooth  marble,  about  one  inch  thick, 
X  long,  and  three  wide,  I  managed  to  secret  and  convey 
ito  my  cell,  where  I  hid  it  under  roy  shirt--. 
Eight  days  after  Maggiorino's  departure,  Lorenzo  told 
le  I  might  expect  another  companion.  This  jailer, 
who  was  an  inveterate  gossip,  was  impatient  at  my  re- 
;  and  as  I  never  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing liis  discretion,  he  concluded  that  I  asked  him  no 
questions,  in  the  belief  he  had  nothing  to  tell  me  wortli 
ing.  Tliis  hurt  his  vanity  ;  aiid  to  prove  that  I 
nistaken,  he  let  fall  hints  of  many  things,  of  which 
I  had  asked  no  information,  respecting  the  prisoners  and 
the  rules  of  the  place;  he  also  boasted  his  own  virtues 
but  they  were  for  the  most  part  negative. 

This  was  the  first  conversation  he  had  honoured  me 
ith  ;  it  diverted  me,and  his  infbrm.ation  was  afterwards 
"use  to  me  ;  I  also  gathered  from  it  that  his  folly  pre- 
vented him  from  being  baser  than  he  otherwise  might 
have  been.     I  was  fully  aware  that  I  might  profit  by  tliis 
folly. 

Tlie  following  morning  my  new  companion  arrived, 
and  the  same  scene  as  with  Maggiorino  was  repeated. 
I  now  found  that  I  should  want  two  ivory  spoons,  fcrt- 
B  first  day  I  always  had  to  treat  the  strangers- 
I  saluted  the  present  one  immediately  ;  and  my  beard, 
already  four  inches  long,  imposed  more  on  him  than  my 
tature  ;  for  though  I  was  allowed  scissors  occasionally 
o  cut  my  nails,  1  was  not  permitted  to  cut  my  beard; 
lut  use  is  every  thing,  and  I  became  used  to  this. 

The  st7anger  was  a  manof  about  fifty,thin,  and  stoop- 
ed much  ;  he  was  shabbily  dressed,  and  had  a  sinister 
expression  of  countenance;  he  was  reserved  towards  me 
the  first  day,  though  he  ate  my  victu.als,  but  on  the  mor- 
row he  ehanjed  his  system.  A  good  bed  and  linen  be- 
longing to  him  was  brought  him.  The  jailor  asked  about 
his  food,  and  demanded  money  for  it. 
"  I  have  not  even  a  sous." 

"Good,"   replied   Lorenzo;   "then  you  shall  have  a 

und  and  a  half  of  ship's  biscuit,  and  excellent  water." 

He  fetched  both  directly,  and  then  left  me  alone  with  the 

pectre.     He   sighed,  and  that  awaked   my  eompntsioii. 

ne  ;  but  you  have  been  imprudent  to  eomo  here  absolute- 
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nlicd,  "  but 


ly  without  money."     "  1  liavo  money, 
one  must  not  let  these  harpies  linow  it." 

I  learnt  from  him  tliat  he  was  an  usurer,  who  liad 
been  sent  here  niost  justly  for  an  inliimous  piece  of  rogue- 
ry ho  had'  practised  towards  a  Count  Serimon,  to  whom 
he  liad  refused  restitution  of  some  money  he  had  been  in- 
trusted  with  by  him.  After  being  condenjned  in  a  process 
with  costs,  he  was  committed  here  till  he  should  pay. 
On  the  fourth  day,  at  about  four,  Lorenzo  summoned  him 
to  the  presence  of  the  secretary.  He  dressed  immediate, 
ly,  and  put  on  my  shoes  without  my  being  aware  of  it ; 
lie  came  back  in  half  an  hour  in  great  grief  and  agita- 
tion, and  took  out  of  his  shoes  two  pur.-ics  with  three 
hundred  and  fifty  zcehini  in  them,  with  wliicli  lie  returned 
to  the  secretary.  Lorenzo  told  nie  he  had  been  liberated 
on  paying  this  sum,  and  liis  things  were  sent  for  on  tlie 
following  day.  I  concluded  tliat  the  threats  of  torture 
had  brought  him  to  confession,  so  tliero  may  bo  some 
use  even  in  this  tyranny. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1756,  I  received  a  new  year's 
gift.  Iiorcnzo  brought  me  a  beautiful  dressing-gown, 
lined  with  Ibx  fur,  a  silken  coverlid  quilted  with  wool, 
and  a  case  of  bear  skin  to  put  my  feet  in ;  for  in  propor- 
tion as  it  was  hot  in  summer  was  my  prison  cold  in 
winter.  At  the  same  time  he  informed  me,  that  si.x 
zcehini  monthly  were  placed  at  my  disposal,  and  that  I 
might  buy  what  books  or  newspapers  I  pleased.  He 
added  that  this  present  came  from  my  friend  and  patron, 
the  Patrician  Bragadino  :  I  begged  of  him  some  paper 
ond  a.  pencil,  and  wrote  on  it,  "My  thanks  for  the 
clemency  of  tlie  tribunal   and  the  generosity  of  Signer 

A  person  must  have  been  in  my  situation  to  he  able  to 
be  able  to  appreciate  the  effect  this  had  on  me :  in  the 
fulness  of  my  heart  I  pardoned  my  oppressors ;  in- 
deed 1  was  nearly  induced  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
escaping ;  so  pliant  is  man,  after  misery  has  bowed  him 
down  and  degenerated  him. 

One  morning,  as  I  was  walking  up  and  down  the  gar- 
ret, my  eyes  rested  on  the  bolt,  wliieh  still  lay  on  the 
ground.  I  saw  that  it  eould  be  made  to  supply  me  with 
an  offensive  and  defensive  weapon.  I  picked  it  up,  hid 
it  under  my  clothes,  and  broagiit  it  into  my  cell,  at  the 
same  time  taking  in  my  liand  tlic  piece  of  marble  I  be- 
fore mentioned  to  have  secured :  I  recognised  it  nov.'  for 
a  whetstone,  and  trying  tlic  bolt  on  it,  I  resolved  to  make 
a  weapon  of  the  latter,  though  every  convenience  for  so 
doing  was  wanting.  The  difficulties  I  had  to  overcome 
were  but  an  incentive  to  my  perseverance  :  I  was  obliged 
to  perform  my  work  in  nearly  perfect  darkness,  and  to 
hold  the  stone  in  my  hand,  for  want  of  something  to  lean 
it  against ;  and  instead  of  oil,  I  was  compelled  to  use  my 
own  spittle.  I  worked  fourteen  days  to  convert  the  bolt 
into  an  octangular  stiletto,  and  a  sword-maker  could  not 
have  done  it  better  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  fatigue  and  patience  it  cost  me  :  it  was  a  work, 
"quam  Siculi  non  invenere  tyranni."  I  could  hardly 
move  my  right  arm,  and  my  left  hand  was  become  one 
blister ;  but  I  would  not  give  up  my  work.  At  length  it 
WHS  finished.  Proud  of  my  labour,  and  yet  uncertain 
of  what  use  it  would  be  to  me,  I  was  puzzled  in  wliat 
manner  to  conceal  it,  so  as  to  escape  discovery.  J  hid  it 
in  the  straw  of  iny  arm-chair  ;  no  one  could  find  it  there 
unless  he  knew  of  its  situation.  In  this  manner  I  was 
provided  with  one  step  towards  an  escape,  which,  if  not 
wonderful,  was  at  least  remarkable. 

After  four  days  of  reftection,  I  concluded  that  the  only 
thing  that  remained  for  me  to  do,  would  be  to  dig  a  hole 
through  the  floor  of  the  cell.  I  knew  that  under  it  must 
be  the  chamber  in  which  I  had  seen  Cavalli ;  I  kn 
this  chamber  was  every  morning  open,  and  tliat  if 
effect  the  opening,  I  could  let  mysell  down  by  means  of 
my  bcd-clothcs,  then  conceal  myself  under  tlie  table  of 
the  tribunal,  and  escape  the  following  morning  when  tij 
door  was  opened.  I  hojjcd  to  be  able  to  reach  a  place  of 
safety  before  I  were  pursued:  if  I  found  a  sentinel,  placed 
by  Lorenzo,  in  that  chamber,  I  would  with  iny  weapon 
kill  him;  but  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  floor  of  the 
cell  was  doubly,  and  perlmps  tiebly  boarded,  the  work 
might  occupy  me  many  months,  and  how  should  I  he 
ttble  to  hinder  the  sweeping  of  my  room  so  long  ?  To 
forbid  it  would  c.vcile  suspicion,  for  I  had  at  first  most 
strenuously  insisted  on  it,  for  the  sake  of  exterminating 
the  vermin. 

Nevertheless,  I  did  forbid  it ;  and  after  some  days, 
Lorenzo  was  curious  to  Imovv  the  reason  ;  I  replied,  that 
it  raised  a  dust  that  was  prejudicial  to  my  lungs  :  he 
proposed  first  sprinkling  it,  but  that  I  reprobated  stilJ 
more,  because  dampness  caused  spitting  of  blood.  At 
the  end  of  a  week  he  commanded  it  to  be  swept,  had 
the  bed  taken  out  of  the  cell,  and  brought  in  alight,  under 
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the  pretence  of  seeing  it  well  sv.'cpt ;  I  saw  that  he  Iiar- 
boured  some  suspicion,  but  I  remained  quite  indifferent 
appearance,  and  took  my  resolution  accordingly. 
1  stained  my  handkerchief  with  blood,  whicli  1  obtain- 
ed by  cutting  my  thumb,  and  waited  in  bed  his  coming, 
"f  have   coughed  so  violently,"  1  said,  "  that  I  have 
lurst  a  blood-vessel :  see  how  I  have  bled;  pray  send  for 
,  physician."     One  soon  arrived,  bled  me,  and  gave  me 
.  receipt.     I  declared  to  him  that  Lorenzo  was  alone  to 
ilame,  because  he  would  persevere  in  having  the  place 
wept.     He  was  desired  to  desist,  which  he  agreed  to; 
and  it  became  a  rule  among  the  under  jail-keepers,  only 
sweep  the  rooms  of  those  they  meant  to  ill-treat ! 
I  had  gained  much,  but  the  time  was  not  yet  come  for 
beginning  my  work ;  it  was  so  cold  that  I  could  not  hold 
the  iron  without  my  hands  being  frozen.     My  undertak- 
g  required  great  circumspection:  the  long  winter  nights 
made  me  inconsolable  ;  I  liad  to  pass  nineteen  hours  in 
darkness,  for  on  the  ^o'^gy  days,  which  are  common  in 
Venice,  the  light  that  was  able  to  penetrate  to  me  was 
not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  read.     I  again   sunk  into 
despondency  ;  a  lamp  would  have  made  me  happy.     I 
thought,  and  thought,  how  I  could  supply  the  place  of 
required   a   lamp,    wick,   oil,   flint,  and    steel, 
and  tinder,  and  1   had  not  one  of  them  all ;  the  lamp, 
however  I  supplied   by  means  of  an  earthen   pipkin,  in 
which  butter  and   eggs   were    prepared,    and    which   I 
managed  to  conceal :  1  saved  tlic  oil  for  my  salad,  and 
wicks  I  made  out  of  cotton  from  my  bed  ;  I  then  pretend- 
ed to  have  a  violent  tooth-ache,  and  persuaded  Lorenzo 
to  give  me  a  flint  to  steep  in  vinegar,  to  apply  to  the  tooth, 
nd  he  was  present  when  I  laid  three  flints  in  vinegar 
br  that  purpose.     A  buckle  in  my  girdle   served  for  a 
tcel,  but  I  had   neither  matches  nor  tinder;  these,  at 
length,  I  managed  to  obtain,  through   contrivance  and 
fortunate  ciieumstances.    An  inflammation  caused  me  an 
tolerable  itching ;  I  requested  Lorenzo  to  procure  from 
the  physician  a  receipt  to  cure  it :  he  proscribed  "  diet 
day  and  three  ounces  of  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  to 
cure  the  irruption ;  or  rub  the  part  with  flour  of  brim- 
me  ;  but  the  last  to  be  used  with  caution."     I  laughed 
the  danger,  and  desired  Lorenzo  to  buy  me  the  salve, 
rather  to  buy  the  sulphur,  and  I  would  make  the  salve 
myself  with  butter ;  this  he  did  ;  but  now  for  the  tinder  ; 
contrive  a  substitute  for  that  was  the  work  of  three 
days.     It  at  last  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  ordered 

"lor  to  stuft"  my  silken  vest,  under  the 
sponge  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  the  stain;  tlio  clothes, 
quite  new,  lay  before  mo  ;  my  heart  beat, — the  tailor 
night  not  have  fulfilled  my  orders  ;  I  hesitated  betweei 
■ear  and  hope.  It  only  required  two  steps  and  I  was  ou 
)t' suspense  ;  but  I  could  not  resolve  on  those  two  steps 
at  last  I  advanced  to  the  place  where  tlie  clothes  lay,  and 
feeling  unworthy  of  such  a  favour,  if  I  should  find  the 
sponge  there,  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  prayed  fervently, 
Comforted  by  this,  I  took  down  the  dress — and  found 
the  sponge. 

I  was  no  sooner  in  possession  of  it,  than  I  poured  the 
ill  into  the  pipkin,  and  put  the  wick  in,  and  the  lamp 
cady.  It  was  no  little  addition  to  the  pleasure 
uxury  afforded  me,  that  I  owed  it  entirely  to  my  ovvi 
genuity,  and  that  I  had  violated  one  of  the  strictest  laws  of 
the  prison.  I  dreaded  the  approach  of  night  no  longer;  but 
bliged  to  renounce  salad,  my  favourite  dish.  I 
determined  to  begin  my  ojierations  on  the  first  Monday 
of  Lent,  for  during  the  e.ictravagancc  of  the  carnival,  I 
was  daily  liable  to  have  companions  sent  me.  On  Ash 
Wednesday  Lorenzo  announced  to  me,  thst  I  was  to  ex- 
pect the  annual  visit  of  the  secretary,  which  was  made  for 
the  sake  of  receiving  any  complaints  of  the  prisoners,  and 
to  enable  them  to  confess,  and  receive  the  sacrament;  he 
desired  me,  therefore,  to  dress  and  receive  him.  When 
he  came,  I  begged  to  have  a  confessor  sent  to  me 
morrow,  but  I  made  no  other  request,  and  prefer 
complaint.  I  regretted  that  I  could  not  forbear  shivering 
from  cold,  as  the  secretary  might  take  it  for  a  sign  of 
guilt ;  when  ho  found  I  had  nothing  to  say  to  him,  he 
made  a  slight  .salutation,  and  left  nic,  and  I  returned  to 
my  bed  again  to  get  warm. 

I  now  began  to  cut  through  the  deal  boards  of  my  floor 
with  my  stiletto  ;  at  first  the  chips  were  not  bigger  than 
a  grain  of  corn,  but  by  and  by  they  increased  to  respect- 
able splinters ;  the  deals  were  about  si.\teen  inches  broad. 
I  dug  my  hole  where  two  of  them  joined,  and  was 
obliged  to  be  expeditious, — for  what  was  I  to  do  if 
another  prisoner  had  come,  who  would  have  insisted  on 
having  the  cell  swept  out  ?  I  had  moved  my  bed  on  one 
side,  lighted  my  lamp,  and  lay  on  the  ground,  my  stiletto 
in  one  hand,  and  a  napkin  to  collect  the  chips  in  tlie  other; 
fortunately  I  met  with  no  nail  nor  cramp  to  impede  my 
progress.  After  six  hours'  work  I  tied  the  napkin  togctlior, 
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intending  to  empty  the  chips  behind  the  lumber  in  the 
ante-room,  and  I  put  the  bed  back  again  in  its  place.  On 
continuing  my  work  on  the  following  day,  I  dis- 
covered a  second  deal  under  the  first,  and  of  the  same 
thickness ;  1  had  no  interruption,  but  was  in  continual 
dread  of  it.  In  this  way  I  laboured  daily  for  three 
weeks :  three  planks  were  now  cut  through,  and  under 
them  I  found  a  pavement  of  small  pieces  of  marble,  called 
"  terrazzo  marinorin ;"  against  this  my  weapon  was  in- 
effectual. I  recollected  Hannibal's  contrivance  for  pass- 
ing the  Alps,  and  resolved  to  try  it  on  this  occasion.  I 
found  that  the  vinegar,  aided  by  my  perseverance,  enabled 
me,  if  not  to  di^  through  the  marble,  dt.  least  to  cut  out 
the  mortar  that  cemented  the  pieces  together,  and  in  four 
days  I  accomplished  my  purpose,  and  had  not  broken  my 
stiletto.  I  now  found,  as  I  expected,  another  plank, 
probably  tlie  last,  but  with  which  I  had  greater  difficul- 
culties,  for  the  hole  was  already  ten  inches  deep. 

It  was  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  as  in  the  afternoon, 
after  working  three  hours,  laying  on  my  stomach  on  the 
ground,  and  quite  naked,  dropping  with  sweat,  and  my 
lamp  standing  lighted  in  the  hole,  when  I  heard  the 
rattling  of  the  bolts  in  the  ante-rooms.  What  a  moment  I 
I  blew  out  the  lamp,  left  the  stiletto  and  napkin  in  tlie 
opening,  pushed  the  bedstead  into  the  alcove,  threw  mat- 
tress and  bedding  upon  it,  and  sunk  on  the  floor,  nearly 
dead,  just  as  Lorenzo  entered  ;  he  would  have  trod  on  me 
if  I  had  not  cried  out.  "Ah,  my  God  !"  exclaimed  he, 
"  how  I  pity  you,  signer ;  this  place  is  like  an  oven.  Get 
up,  and  thank  heaven  for  having  sent  you  such  a  com- 
panion. Your  excellency  may  now  come  in."  He  said 
this  to  the  unfortunate  man  who  followed  him,  without 
thinking  of  my  nakedness ;  the  stranger,  however,  per- 
ceived it,  and  turned  away,  while  I  searched  in  vain  for 
a  shirt.  The  new  comer  must  have  thought  himself  in 
hell,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  Where  am  I  ?  and  where  am  I 
to  be  confined  ?  What  a  heat  and  what  a  smell!  With 
whom  am  1  imprisoned?"  Lorenzo  called  him  out  of  the 
cell,  begged  me  to  put  on  a  shirt,  and  to  go  out  into  the 
garret.  He  told  the  stranger  he  had  orders  to  get  him  a 
bed,  and  whatever  he  might  want,  directly ;  in  the  mean 
time  he  might  walk  up  and  down  in  the  room,  and  the 
smell  in  the  cell  would  go  off:  the  smell  in  fact  came 
from  the  lamp,  which  i  had  blown  out.  Lorenzo  made 
me  no  reproaches  on  the  subject,  though  I  was  certain 
he  suspected  the  truth,  and  I  began  to  respect  him  a  little 
for  this  forbearance. 

At  length  I  went  out  into  the  room  with  my  shirt  and 
dressing  gown  on :  the  new  prisoner  wrote  with  a  pencil 
what  he  wanted  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  exclaimed, 
"  You  here,  Casanova !"  I  recognised  him  immediately 
for  the  Count  Abbe  Fanarola,  from  Brescia :  he  was 
an  agreeable,  much-esteemed  man,  fifty  3'ears  of  age,  and 
rich.  I  embraced  him  with  tears,  and  said  he  was  the 
last  man  I  expected  to  see  there.  I  told  him,  when  we 
were  left  alone,  that  I  would,  when  his  bed  came,  ofler 
him  the  alcove,  but  begged  him  to  refuse  it,  and  to  forbid 
the  sweeping  out  of  the  room.  I  would  tell  him  after- 
wards my  reasons.  I  mentioned  the  blowing  out  of  the 
lamp :  he  promised  secresy,  and  rejoiced  that  he  was  con- 
fined with  me.  I  learnt  from  him  that  no  one  knew  the 
crime  of  which  I  was  accused;  and  that,  therefore,  there 
were  all  sorts  of  reports  and  conjectures  afloat  about  it. 
Towards  the  evening  his  bed,  chair,  linen,  perfume,  an 
excellent  dinner,  and  good  wine,  were  brought  him.     He 


could  eat  notlii 


far  from  following  his 


example.  His  bed  was  placed  without  moving  mine, 
we  were  shut  in  together. 

I  now  brought  my  lamp  out  of  the  hole,  and  laughed 
at  finding  my  napkin  soaked  in  oil ;  when  an  adventure 
that  might  have  had  tragical  consequences  ends  with  a 
trifling  one,  we  have  a  rigl-.t  to  laugh  :  the  abbe  joined 
me  in  my  mirth  when  he  heard  the  story,  as  I  set  it  to 
rights  again,  and  lighted  it.  We  never  slept  the  whole 
night,  less  on  account  of  the  vermin,  as  that  we  had  nu- 
merous questions  to  ask  of  one  anotlier.  From  him  I 
learnt  that  the  cause  of  his  arrest  was  an  insignificant  but 
indiscreet  observation  of  his,  made  at  a  public  place.  I 
told  him  he  might  expect  to  remain  here  a  week,  and  that 
then  he  would  be  banished  to  Brescia  for  a  few  months, 
but  he  would  not  believe  he  would  be  kept  here  even  a 
week ;  he  afterwards,  however,  found  my  prophecy  cor. 
rect.  I  did  my  best  to  console  him  for  the  mortification 
of  his  confinement. 

In  the  morning  early,  Lorenzo  brought  us  coffee,  and 
the  count's  dinner  in  a  basltet ;  the  latter  could  not  un- 
derstand why  he  must  cut  at  this  hour.  We  were 
allowed  to  walk  in  the  gallery  for  an  hour,  and  were  then 
shut  in.  The  fleas  which  tormented  us,  induced  the 
abbe  to  ask  me  why  I  would  not  have  the  place  swept  ? 
I  told  him,   and  shov.'cd   him   every  thing.    II«  was 
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astonished,  and  mortified  that  he  had  compelled  me  to  the 
disclosure.     He,  however,  encouraged  me  to  persevere. 

The  eight  days  quickly  passed ;  but  how  unwilling-  I 
was  to  lose  my  companion  may  be  conceived.  It  was 
superfluous  to  enjoin  him  to  seeresy  at  his  departure  ;  1 
Elioold  have  ofTcnded  him  by  the  mention  of  it.  With 
much  toil  I  completed  my  work  by  the  twenty-third  of 
August ;  an  unfortunate  discovery  had  retarded  me  till 
then.  When  I  had  made  a  small  hole  in  the  last  plank, 
1  found  I  was  right  in  my  supposition,  that  it  was 
the  chamber  of  the  inquisitors  that  was  beneath ;  but 
I  perceived  that  I  had  made  tlic  aperture  just  above 
a  large  cross-beam,  a  circumstance  that  I  had  all  along 
"feared.  I  was,  consequently,  obliged  to  widen  tlie  hole 
on  the  other  side,  to  escape  this.  I  stopped  the  small 
hole  in  the  plank  with  bread,  that  the  liglit  of  my  lamp 
miglit  not  be  perceived,  fur  I  resolved  to  postpone  my 
flight  (ill  the  night  before  St.  Austin's  day,  for  then  J 
knew  that  the  great  council  assembled,  and  that  there- 
fore the  Bussola  would  be  empty,  which  adjoined  the 
chamber  I  must  escape  through. 

But  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August  an  event  happened 
that  even  now  makes  me  shudder  at  tlio  recollection  of 
it.  I  heard  the  bolts  drawn,  and  a  death-like  fear  seized 
me ;  the  beating  of  my  heart  shook  my  body,  and  I  threw 
myself  almost  fainting  in  my  arm-chair.  Lorenzo,  still 
in  the  garret,  said  to  me  through  the  grating,  in  a  tone 
of  pleasure,  "  I  wish  you  joy  of  tlie  news  1  bring."  1 
imagined  he  had  brought  me  my  freedom,  and  I  saw  my- 
self'lost ;  the  discovery  of  the  hole  I  had  made  would 
effectually  debar  me  from  liberty.  Lorenzo  entered,  and 
desired  me  to  follow  him ;  I  oftered  to  dress  myself,  but 
lie  said  it  was  unnecessary,  as  he  was  only  going  to  re- 
move me  from  this  detestable  cell,  to  anotlier  quite  new, 
and  well  lighted,  with  tn-o  windows,  from  which  I  could 
overlook  half  Venice,  and  could  stand  upright  in;  I  was 
nearly  beside  myself.  I  asked  for  some  vinegar;  begged 
him  to  thank  the  secretary,  but  to  intreat  him  to  leave 
me  where  I  was.  Lorenzo  asked  me  if  I  were  mad,  to 
refuse  to  exchange  a  hell  for  a  paradise ;  and  oifering  me 
his  arm  to  aid  me,  desired  my  bed,  bcoks,  &.c.  to  be 
brought  after.  Seeing  it  was  in  vain  to  oppose  any 
longer,  I  rose,  and  letl  my  cage,  and  heard  him,  with 
some  small  satisfaction,  order  my  diair  to  be  brought 
with  me,  for  in  the  straw  of  that  was  ray  spontoon  hid. 
Would  it  had  been  possible  for  my  toilsome  work  in  the 
floor  to  have  accompanied  me  also  ! 

Leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  Lorenzo,  who  tried  by 
laughing  to  enliven  me,  I  passed  through  two  long 
galleries,  then  over  three  steps  into  a  large  fight  hall,  and 
passed  through  a  door  at  the  left  end  of  it,  into  a  corridor, 
twelve  feet  long  and  two  broad  ;  the  two  grated  windows 
in  it  presented  to  the  eye  a  wide  extensive  view  over  a 
great  part  of  the  town,  but  I  was  not  in  a  situation  to  be 
rejoiced  at  the  prospect.  The  door  of  my  destined 
prison  was  in  the  corner  of  this  corridor,  and  the  grating 
of  it  was  opposite  to  one  of  the  windows  that  lighted  the 
passage,  so  that  the  prisoner  could  not  only  enjoy  a  great 
part  of  the  prospect,  but  also  feel  the  refreshment  which 
the  cool  air  of  the  open  window  aSbrded  him ;  a  balsam 
for  any  creature  in  confinement  at  that  season  of  the 
year ;  but  I  could  not  think  of  all  this  at  that  moment,  as 
the  reader  might  easily  conceive.  Lorenzo  left  me  and 
my  chair,  into  which  I  threw  myself,  telling  me  he  would 
go  for  my  bed. 

I  sat  like  a  statue  ;  I  saw  all  ray  labour  lost ;  I  could 
yet  hardly  lament  it :  not  to  think  of  the  future  was  all 
the  alleviation  I  could  find  for  my  misery.  I  ac- 
knowledged my  situation  as  a  punishment  for  having 
delayed  my  escape  for  three  days ;  but  did  I  deserve  to 
be  so  severely  punished,  for  listening  to  the  most  pruden- 
tial dictates  of  reason,  instead  of  following  the  sugges- 
tions of  my  habitual  impatience  ? 

In  a  few  minutes,  two  under  jailers  brought  me  my 
bed  and  returned  to  fetch  my  other  things  ;  but  two 
hours  elapsed  without  my  hearing  any  thing  further, 
though  the  door  stood  wide  open ;  this  delay  e.xcitcd  many 
reflections,  but  I  could  come  to  no  resolution ;  as  I  had 
every  thing  to  fear,  I  endeavoured  to  bring  my  mind  to 
that  state  of  composure  that  might  arm  meagai}ist  what- 
ever might  happen. 

Besides  the  "  Camerotti,"  and  the  prisons  m  the  mner 
court,  there  are  also  nineteen  other  frightful  subterra- 
neous dungeons  in  the  ducal  palace,  destined  for  prisoners 
condemned  to  death.  All  judges  and  rulers  on  earth  have 
esteemed  it  a  mercy  if  they  left  the  wretch  his  life,  how- 
over  painful  that  life  might  be  for  him.  It  can  only  be 
a  mercy  when  the  prisoner  considers  it  himself  as  such  ; 
and  he  ought  to  be  consulted  on  the  subject,  or  else  the 
intended  mercy  becomes  injustice. 

These  nineteen   subterraneous   dungeons  are   really 


graves  ;  but  they  are  called  "  wells,"  because  they  are 
always  two  feet  deep  in  water,  the  sea  penetrating 
tlii-.jugh  the  gratings  that  supply  the  wretched  light  that 
is  allowed  to  them.  Tlie  prisoner,  who  will  not  stam' 
all  day  long  in  salt  water,  must  sit  on  a  trestle,  tha 
serves  him  at  night  for  a  bedstead  ;  on  that  is  placed  his 
mattress,  and  each  morning  his  bread,  water,  and  soup, 
which  he  must  swallow  immediately,  if  he  do  not  wish 
to  contend  for  it  with  large  sea-rats,  that  infest  these 
wretched  abodes.  In  these  fearful  dungeons,  where  the 
prisoner  remains  for  life,  some  have,  notwithstanding  the 
misery  of  their  situation  and  mcagrcness  of  their  food, 
attained  a  considerable  age.  I  knew  of  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Beguelin,  a  Frenchman,  who  having  served  as 
a  spy  for  the  republic  in  a  war  with  the  Turks,  had  sold 
himself  as  an  agent  also  to  them  :  he  was  condemned  to 
death,  but  his  sentence  was  changed  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment in  the  **  weils  ;"  he  was  four  and  forty  years 
of  age  when  he  was  first  immured,  jiet  he  lived  seven 
ind  tiiirty  years  in  them  ;  he  could  only  have  known 
hunger  and  misery,  yet  thought  "  duin  vita  superest, 
bene  est,"  and  to  this  misery  did  I  now  expect  to  be  con- 
demned. 

At  last  I  heard  the  footsteps  of  one  approaching  in  a 

towering  passion ;  it  was  Lorenzo,  absolutely  mad  with 

;  foaming  with  passion,  and  cursing  God  and  all  the 

s,  he  demanded  of  me  the  axe  with  which  I  had 

made  the  hole,  and  insisted  on  knowing  the  sbirri  who 

had  furnished   me  with  it;  and   he  ordered  me  to  be 

clied.     I  stood  up,  threatened,  stripped  myself,  and 

told  him  to  search  as  he  pleased.     He  ordertd  my  bed, 

ly  mattrass,  every  thing  to  be  examined,  and  when  he 

found  nothing — "  So,"  said  he,  "  you  won't  tell  me  where 

the  tools  are  you  used  to  cut  through  the  floor  ;  I'll  see 

if  you'll  eon-fess  to  others."     "  If  it  be  truth  I  have  cut 

through  the  floor,  I  shall  say  that  I  had  the  tools  of  your- 

If,  and  that  I  have  given  them  back  again  to  you." 

At  these  words,  which  obviously  were  concurred  in  by 

his  followers,  he  began  literally  to  howl ;  he  ran  his  head 

ainst  the  wall,  stamped  and  danced  about  like  a  mad- 

m ;  he  tlien  left  me  ;  and  after  his  people  had  brought 

5  my  books,  elotlies,  bottles,  and  in  short  every  thing, 

en  to  the  pieces  of  marble  and  the  lamp,  he  shut  the 

windows  of  the  corridor,  so  that  I  was  deprived  of  the 

fresh  air ;  yet  I  had  reason  to  rejoice  in  having  escaped 

cheaply ;  experienced  as  he  was  at  his  trade,  he  had 

neglected  searching  the  under  side  of  my  arm-chair ;  I 

still  possessed  my  stiletto,  on  which  I  might  rely  for 

achieving  my  escape. 

The  heat  and  change  of  situation  prevented  my  sleep- 
g :  early  in  the  morning,  sour  wine,  stinking  water, 
stale  salad,  tainted  meat,  and  hard  bread,  were  brought 
my  room  was  not  swept  out ;  and  when  I  begged 
for  the  window  to  be  opened,  I  got  uo  answer :  a  jailer 
.xanijned  the  walls  and  the  floor,  especially  under  ray 
ed,  with  an  iron  bar ;  fortunately  he  forgot  the  ceiling, 
for  I  resolved  to  effect  my  escape  through  the  roof;  but 
effect  this  I  should  require  co-operation,  which  I  could 
Upt  yet  hope  to  obtain  ;  every  thing  which  I  did  would 
be  obvious  to  the  eye,  as  the  room  was  quite  new. 

passed  a  dreadful  day ;  towards  noon  the  heat  in- 
creased so  much,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  should  be  suffocated  ; 
could  neither  eat  nor  drink,  for  all  that  was  brought 
le  was  spoilt ;  perspiration,  that  literally  dropt  from  me, 
hindered  me  from  reading  or  stirring,  but  no  change  was 
made  ;  the  meat  and  the  water  that  were  brought  me  on 
the  following  day,  were  equally  repulsive;  I  asked 
whether  it  were  commanded  that  I  should  be  killed 
through  heat  and  noisome  smells,  but  Lorenzo  would 
give  me  no  answer  ;  I  dipped  some  bread  into  some  cy- 
press wine,  to  support  nie,  and  to  enable  me  to  stab  my 
tormentor  when  he  appeared  next  day  ;  however,  I  con- 
tented myself  with  saving,  that  as  soon  as  I  regained 
my  liberty,  I  would  certainly  throttle  him  ;  he  laughed, 
and  left  me  without  a  word ;  I  concluded  that  I  was 
treated  thus  by  command  of  the  secretary,  whom  he  had 
told  of  my  attempt  at  escape  ;  I  was  nearly  overcome  by 
the  agitation  of  my  mind  and  the  exhaustion  of  my 
bodv. 

( >n  the  eighth  day,  I  demanded  in  a  rage  my  monthly 
reckoning  before  the  under-jailers,  and  called  Lorenzo  a 
cheat ;  he  promised  to  bring  it  next  morning  ;  the  win- 
dow, which  he  opened  for  a  moment  through  necessity, 
he  shut  again,  and  laughed  at  my  cries;  but  I  determin- 
ed to  persevere  in  using  a  violent  behaviour,  as  I  had 
gained  a  little  by  it ;  but  on  the  morrow  my  rage  sub- 
sided, for  before  Lorenzo  gave  me  the  reckoning,  he 
handed  me  a  basket  of  lemons,  which  Bragadino  had 
sent  me,  with  a  bottle  of  good  water,  and  a  chicken  ;  an 
attendant  opened  the  window.  I  looked  only  at  the 
balance  of  my  account,  and  except  one  zechhi,  which  was 


to  be  divided  among  his  men,  I  desired  the  rest  to  be 
given  to  Lorenzo's  wife  :  when  we  were  alone  he  said  to 
me  calmly,  "  You  have  (old  me  that  you  were  indebted 
to  me  for  the  work-tools  you  made  the  great  opening  in 
the  floor  of  your  cell  with  ;  I  am  not  therefore  curious 
to  know  any  thing  more  of  that ;  but  who  gave  you  the 

"  You  yourself— you  gave  me  oil,  flint,  and  sulphur  ; 
the  rest  1  had  already." 

"  That  is  true  ;  can  you  as  easily  prove  I  helped  you 
to  the  tools  to  break  through  the  floor  ?" 

"  Just  as  easily,  I  got  every  thing  from  you." 

"  Grant  mo  patience !  what  do  I  hear  ?  did  I  give  you 

"  I  will  confess  all,  but  the  secretary  must  be  present." 

"  I  will  ask  no  further,  but  believe  you  ;  be  silent,  and 
remember  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  have  a  family."  He 
left  me,  holding  his  hands  to  his  face.  I  rejoiced  to  have 
discovered  something  by  which  I  could  keep  in  awe  a 
man  to  whom  1  was  apparently  indeblcd  for  my  life ;  I 
knew  that  his  own  interest  would  keep'him  silent  about 
what  I  had  done.  Shortly  after,  I  commissioned  him  to 
buy  fur  me  the  works  of  Maftei ;  he  was  vexed  at  the 
laying  out  of  so  much  money,  but  he  did  not  venture  to 
own  it,  but  asked  what  use  I  could  make  of  more  books, 
since  I  already  had  so  many.  "  I  had  read  them  all,"  I 
replied ;  he  then  promised  to  borrow  others  of  another 
prisoner,  to  whom  I  could  lend  mine  in  return,  as  he  as- 
sured me  they  should  not  be  romances,  but  learned 
works,  since  there  were  many  people  of  education  in  the 
prison ;  I  agreed  to  his  offer,  and  gave  the  Chronology 
of  Pctand  to  get  another  book  in  exchange  for  it. 

In  four  minutes  he  returned  with  the  first  part  of 
WolflT's  writings  ;  this  suited  me ;  I  recalled  the  com- 
mission for  Maffoi's  works,  and  he  left  me,  exulting  in 
the  advice  he  iiad  given  me.  I  was  not  less  pleased  at 
the  circumstance  than  he,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  books,  as  because  it  opened  a  channel  for  communi- 
cation by  writing,  with  some  prisoner,  who  might  aid 
me  in  my  plans  lor  escape.  On  opening  the  book  I  found 
a  sheet  of  paper  with  si.x  good  verses,  a  paraphrase  on 
Seneca's  words,  "  calamitosus  est,  animus  fuluri  anxius."  . 
I  made  the  nail  of  my  little  finger  of  my  right  hand, 
which  I  had  kept  long,  into  a  sort  of  pen,  and  wrote, 
with  mulberry.juice,  some  verses  on  the  same  paper  ;  I 
wrote  alistof  my  other  books  on  (he  last  Icafof  thevolume; 
and  on  the  reverse,  under  the  title  of  the  book,  I  wrote 
"latet."  Anxious  for  an  answer,  I  told  Lorenzo,  on  the  fol- 
lov.'ing  morning,  that  I  had  read  the  work,  and  would  be 
glad  if  the  prisoner  could  lend  me  another ;  he  returned 
immediately  with  the  second  part ;  a  loose  leaf,  which 
lay  in  it,  contained  the  following,  written  in  Latin. 

"  We,  both  confined  as  we  are  in  one  place,  must  re- 
joice at  tlie  folly  and  avarice  which  give  us  an  unex- 
pected advantage.  I\Iy  name  is  Marino  Balbi ;  I  am  a 
Venetian  nobleman,  and  belong  to  the  brotherhood  of 
Somascus;  my  fellow  prisoner  is  Count  Andreas  -"Vsquina, 
from  Undine,  in  Frioul ;  he  desires  me  to  say  that  you 
may  dispose  of  his  books  also,  a  list  of  which  is  subjoin- 
ed on  the  other  side  ;  we  must  be  cautious  to  conceal 
from  Lorenzo  our  little  correspondence." 

I  laughed  at  the  recommendation  of  caution,  because 
the  loose  leaf  with  the  list  of  books  was  no  proof  of  it  on 
his  part ;  Lorenzo  might  have  found  the  paper,  and  need- 
ed only  to  get  it  translated  for  him  to  detect  us.  I  gather- 
ed from  this  circumstance  that  Calbi  was  not  very 
discreet.  After  I  had  read  the  catalogue,  I  wrote  on  the 
blank  half  of  the  page  who  I  was,  and  all  I  knew  of  the 
origin  of  my  detention,  and  that  I  hoped  soon  to  be  freed  : 
in  the  next  book  I  found  a  letter  of  sixteen  pages,  con. 
taining  the  whole  history  of  the  cause  of  his  imprison- 
ment. I  concluded  from  this,  that  he  was  an  affected, 
whimsical,  false  reasoner,  wicked,  stupid,  thoughtless, 
and  ungrateful ;  for  example,  he  mentioned  how  unhappy 
he  should  be,  without  money  and  books,  if  without  the 
company  of  the  old  count,  and  then  filled  two  pages  with 
jests  and  ridicule  of  him.  I  would  never  have  corres- 
ponded with  a  man  of  this  character,  had  not  necessity 
compelled  me  to  avail  myself  of  his  aid.  At  the  back  of 
thevolume  I  found  paper,  pen,  and  pencil;  I  now  had 
the  means  of  writing  conveniently.  Balbi  had  mention- 
ed, among  other  things,  that  Nicola  was  the  jailer  who 
attended  him,  and  who  told  him  of  all  that  passed  in  the 
prison  ;  that  he  had  informed  him  of  what  I  had  done  to 
the  floor  of  my  cell,  and  that  Lorenzo  had  been  employ- 
ed two  hours  in  getting  the  hole  I  had  made  repaired, 
enjoining  the  strictest  secrecy  to  the  carpenter  and 
smith  whom  he  bad  employed  to  do  it,  Baibi  requested 
my  full  confidence  as  to  the  plan  I  meant  to  adopt,  to 
eflcct  my  escape.  1  had  less  doubts  of  his  curiosity 
than   of  his  prudence,  for  his  request  was  suspicious 
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but  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  managing  Ibis  man  ;  at 
least,  I  supposed  him  able  to  execute  the  part  in  our  es- 
cape I  should  entrust  him  with.  I  employed  the  whole 
day  in  writing  an  answer  ;  but  suspicion  induced  me  to 
delay  sending  it  directly  :  it  was  possible  that  Lorenzo 
iniglit  have  favoured  our  correspondence,  only  to  ascer- 
tain what  instruments  I  had  used  to  attempt  my  escape, 
and  wliere  they  were  to  be  found  :  I  therefore  said  that 
I  had  used  a  knife,  which  still  lay  in  the  window  of  the 
garret  before  my  cell :  Lorenzo  had  not  looked  there, 
but  he  would  do  so  if  he  examined  our  letters. 

Baibi  wanted  to  know  whether  1  had  not  always  had 
the  knife  with  me.  As  he  understood  I  had  not  been 
searched,  Lorenzo  would  have  justified  his  innocence  of 
having  been  at  all  negligent,  by  alleging  that  he  natu- 
rally supposed  every  prisoner  sent  him  by  raesser  grande, 
to  have  been  previously  searched ;  but  in  truth  the  latter 
had  no  pretence  for  searching  nie,  as  he  saw  nie  rise 
from  my  bed.  Bulbi  begged  me  to  send  tlie  knife  to  him 
by  Nicola,  as  this  man  was  to  be  trusted. 

The  incaution  of  this  monk  astonished  me;  as  soon 
as  I  was  convinced  that  our  letters  were  not  intercepted, 
I  wrote  to  him  to  say,  I  would  trust  my  secret  neither 
to  Nicola,  nor  even  to  paper  ;  this  suspicion  however 
gradually  left  mc,  and  I  reflected  that  my  stiletto  was 
an  excellent  means  of  effecting  my  escape ;  but  as  I 
Gould  not  use  the  weapon  myself,  since,  excepting  the 
ceiling,  all  the  rest  of  my  cell  was  daily  searched  by  an 
attendant  with  an  iron  bar,  I  could  only  escape  by  some- 
body's breaking  through  this  ceiling  from  without,  who 
could  rescue  himself  as  well  as  me,  through  a  hole  we 
might  make,  in  the  same  night,  in  the  roof  of  the  ducal 
palace;  but  I  must  have  a  companion  to  help  mc  to  at- 
tain the  roof,  where  we  could  consult  what  was  to  be 
done  further  ;  consequently,  though  I  could  find  no  one 
more  able  to  execute  my  directions  than  this  monk,  who 
was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and  of  weak  intellect,  he 
must  know  every  thing,  and  even  be  put  in  possession  of 
my  iron  bolt ;  I  therefore  asked  BaIbi  in  a  letter,  whether 
he  were  really  anxious  for  freedom,  and  whether  he 
would  be  ready  to  do  all  tliat  I  desired  him  to  do,  in  or. 
der  to  rescue  himself  and  me.  He  answered  me,  that 
he  and  his  companion  were  ready  to  attempt  every  thing 
that  was  practicable,  but  described  to  me  in  four  pages 
the  impediments  and  difficulties  we  should  have  to  en- 
ci;unter.  I  answered,  that  common  considerations  1 
cared  not  f  jr  ;  my  plan  was  arranged,  and  that  he  should 
partake  of  my  freedom  on  promising  on  his  honour  to 
obey  me  in  every  thing  ;  he  did  so  promise.  I  now 
wrote  to  him  about  my  iron  slilcttn,  which  I  would  con- 
trive to  send  him,  tliat  he  might  dig  through  the  floor, 
break  open  the  wall,  and  draw  me  up  to  him  through 
the  opening;  that  then  I  woulil  achieve  all  the  rest,  and 
free  him  as  well  as  the  count. 

Ho  answered  me,  that  when  he  had  drawn  me  up  to 
him,  I  should  still  be  a  prisoner,  only  in  another  cell.  1 
answered,  I  knew  that  well,  and  had  no  intention  of  es- 
caping through  any  door ;  my  plan  was  made,  and 
would  succeed  ;  I  only  expected  from  him  punctuality 
in  fulfilling  my  directions  :  at  the  same  time  I  bid  him 
obtain  from  the  keeper  fifty  prints  of  sacred  subjects, 
and  stick  them  up  against  the  walls  of  the  cell ;  these 
would  not  excite  Lorenzo's  suspicion,  and  we  could  con- 
ceal by  means  of  thorn  the  hole  tluough  which  we  should 
escape,  as  it  would  only  require  a  few  days  to  accom- 
plish, and  Lorenzo  would  not  be  aware  of  it :  I  could 
not  do  this  for  myself,  for  I  should  be  suspected,  and  no 
one  would  believe  that  I  got  the  prints  for  the  sake  of 
devotion. 

Having  already  planned  how  to  convey  to  Balbi  my 
iron  bolt,  I  ordered  Lorenzo  to  procure  for  me  a  folio 
edition  of  a  work  I  specified  :  the  size  of  this  book  in- 
duced me  to  hope,  that  I  could  conceal  the  stiletto  be- 
tween the  binding  and  the  back,  but  it  was  unfortunately 
two  inches  longer  than  the  book.  Balbi  wrote  soon  to 
tell  me  he  had  hung  up  the  prints.  I  was  determined 
to  send  him  the  stiletto  in  the  book,  but  with  some  con- 
trivance  to  conceal  that  part  that  would  project. 

I  told  Lorenzo  I  was  desirous  of  celebrating  Michael- 
mas-day, with  two  great  plates  of  macaroni,  dressed  with 
butter  and  Parmesan  cheese,  and  that  I  wished  to  give 
one  to  the  prisoner  who  had  lent  me  his  books.  He  an- 
swered, that  the  same  prisoner  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
borrow  my  great  book ;  I  told  him  I  would  send  it  with 
the  macaroni,  and  ordered  him  to  procure  me  the  largest 
dish  he  could ;  I  would  myself  fill  it.  While  Lorenzo 
went  for  the  dish,  I  wrapped  up  the  bolt  in  paper,  and 
stuck  It  behind  the  binding ;  I  was  convinced,  that  if  I 
put  a  large  dish  of  mararoni  on  the  top  of  the  book,  Ln. 
renzo's  attention  would  be  so  oecnpied  in  carrying 'that 
safely,  thtt  he  never  would  perceive  the  end  of  the  iron 


projecting ;  I  informed  Balbi  of  all  this,  and  charged  him 
to  be  particularly  cautious  to  take  the  dish  and  book  toge 
thcr. 

On  Michaelmas  day,  Lorenzo  came  with  a  great  pan, 
in  which  the  macaroni  was  stewed  ;  I  immediately  added 
the  butler,  and  poured  it  into  both  dishes,  filling  them 
up  with  grated  parmesan  cheese ;  the  dish  for  the  monk 
I  filled  to  the  brim,  and  the  macaroni  swain  in  butter.  I 
put  the  dish  upon  the  volume,  which  was  half  as  broad 
in  diameter  as  the  book  was  long,  and  gave  them  to 
Lorenzo,  with  the  back  of  the  book  turned  towards  him, 
telling  him  to  stretch  out  his  arms,  and  to  go  slowly,  that 
tlie  butter  might  not  run  over  on  the  book.  I  observed 
him  steadily;  he  could  not  turn  his  eyes  away  from  the 
butter,  which  he  feared  to  spill ;  he  proposed  to  take  the 
dish  first,  and  then  to  return  for  the  book,  but  I  told  him 
by  so  doing  my  present  would  lose  half  its  value;  he  con- 
sented to  take  both  at  last,  observing  that  it  would  not  be 
his  fault  if  the  buUer  ran  over ;  I  followed  him  with  my 
eyes  as  far  as  I  could,  and  soon  heard  Balbi  eougli  three 
times,  the  concerted  signal  of  the  success  of  my  strata- 
gem. Father  Balbi  employed  eight  days  to  make  the 
opening,  which  he  daily  covered  over  with  a  print;  he 
wrote  constantly  to  me,  complaining  of  the  slow  progress 
he  made,  though  he  worked  all  night  long,  and  that  he 
thought  we  should  only  render  our  condition  worse,  as 
he  feared  we  should  have  no  success ;  my  answer  to  him 
was,  that  I  was  persuaded  of  the  contrary,  though  I  was 
by  no  means  so  in  reality  ;  but  I  well  knew  we  must  either 
persevere,  as  we  had  begun,  or  give  up  every  thing. 

On  the  16tli  of  October,  at  eight  o'clock,  as  I  was 
translating  an  ode  of  Horace,  I  heard  a  noise  over  head, 
and  then  three  taps ;  I  answered  with  as  many  :  this  sig- 
nal had  been  agreed  on  between  us,  if  we  had  not  deceiv- 
ed ourselves  as  to  our  relative  position.  Balbi  wrote  next 
day  to  tell  me  he  should  soon  finish,  if  my  ceiling  did  not 
consist  of  more  than  two  planks,  at  the  same  time  reas- 
suring me  he  would  not  cut  quite  through  the  last,  as  I 
had  particularly  dwelt  on  the  neeesity  of  my  ceiling 
presenting  no  trace  of  our  labours.  I  had  already  re- 
solved to  quit  my  prison  on  the  night  of  the  next  day  but 
one;  now  I  had  an  assistant,  I  was  confident  of  being 
able  to  effect  an  opening  tlirough  the  great  roof  of  the 
ducal  palace,  in  four  hours ;  and  when  we  had  climbed 
out  on  that,  to  choose  the  best  means  that  might  present 
themselves  of  descending. 

But  on  the  same  day,  it  was  a  Monday,  two  hours  after 
our  eating-time,  while  Balbi  was  working,  I  heard  the 
door  of  the  hall  which  adjoined  my  prison  open ;  my 
blood  ran  cold,  but  I  did  not  lose  my  presence  of  mind ; 
I  gave  two  taps,  the  signal  to  Balbi  that  he  must  cover 
the  hole  up.  In  a  minute  Lorenzo  appeared,  and  begged 
my  pardon,  but  he  was  obliged  to  bring  me  a  scoundrel 
for  a  companion  ;  at  the  same  time  1  saw  a  man  about 
thirty  to  forty,  small,  thin,  and  very  plain,  with  a  wretch- 
ed dress  and  a  round  black  wig,  appear,  led  by  two 
jailers;  I  observed,  that  the  tribunal  had  the  power  of 
commanding  there ;  Lorenzo  desired  a  mattress  to  be 
brought  for  him,  and  left  us,  after  he  had  told  the  new 
comer  that  ten  sous  daily  were  allotted  for  his  provision. 

This  man,  whose  countenance  and  manners  by  no 
means  belied  the  character  Lorenzo  had  given  of  him,  had 
been  a  common  informer  and  spy  of  the  basest  kind  ;  but 
having  deceived  the  council  in  a  treacherous  piece  of  in- 
formation, in  which  he  had  betrayed  his  own  cousin,  he 
had  been  sent  here  for  his  pains.  His  ignorance,  super- 
stition, and  gluttony,  were  on  a  par  with  his  rascality,  and 
I  was  alternately  tormented  with  his  absurd  and  revolting 
devotions,  his  nonsense  and  his  voracity  ;  for  having  at 
first,  out  of  compassion,  let  him  dine  with  me,  he  spent 
none  of  his  ten  sous,  but  entirely  lived  on  my  provisions  : 
his  name  was  Sorodaci.  I  had  written  to  tell  Balbi,  that 
for  the  present  we  must  give  up  our  eflbrts  at  escape.  I 
kept  my  new  companion  in  good  humour,  by  condoling 
with  him  on  his  imprisonment,  and  flattering  him  with 
hopes  of  a  speedy  release  ;  while  I  procured,  through 
Lorenzo,  crucifixes  and  images  to  feed  his  superstition, 
and  plenty  of  garlic  and  strong  wine  to  feed  his  appetite. 

One  night  I  wrote  to  Balbi  to  inform  him,  that  when 
the  clock  struck  eighteen  he  should  begin  to  proceed  with 
his  work,  and  cease  as  the  clock  struck  three-and-twcnty  ; 
lie  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  the  hopes  of  our  escape  de- 
pended on  his  punctuality.  It  was  now  the  twenty-fifth 
of  October,  and  the  day  was  approaching  when  the  at- 
tempt must  he  made  or  given  up  altogether.  The  inqui- 
sitors and  the  secretary  visited,  on  the  first  of  November, 
some  villages  on  the  main  land  ;  Lorenzo  was  accustomed 
to  get  gay  on  that  evening,  and  did  not  rise  till  late  the 
next  day  to  visit  his  prisoners:  that  night  must  therefore 
be  the  one  destined  liir  our  (lialit. 


It  now  only 


superstition  ( 


Sorodaci  so  effectually  as  to  overawe  him,  and  prevent  his 
betraying  or  marring  our  plot;  accordingly,  after  he  had 
eaten  with  me  one  evening,  I  assumed  the  air  of  one  in- 
spired, and  bid  him  scat  himself  and  listen  to  me.  "  You 
must  know,"  said  I,  "  that  this  morning  early,  the  holy 
virgin  appeared  to  me  in  a  vision,  and  said  to  me,  tliat  as 
you  were  a  fervent  worshipper  of  her  holy  rosary,  to  re- 
ward your  devotion,  she  would  depute  an  angel  in  human 
form,  who  would  descend  through  an  aperture  in  the 
ceiling  to  you,and  free  you  in  the  space  of  fiveor  six  days  : 
this  angel,  she  told  mc,  would  commence  his  work  at  the 
stroke  of  nineteen,  and  continue  at  it  till  half  an  hour 
before  sun-set,  that  he  might  ascend  to  heaven  again  by 
daylight.  Accompanied  by  this  angel,  you  and  I  were 
to  quit  your  prison ;  and  if  you  swore  to  renounce  the 
trade  of  a  spy,  and  reformed,  I  was  to  take  care  of  you 
for  the  future." 

I  observed  with  the  most  earnest  attention  the  counte- 
nance  of  the  fellow,  who  seemed  petrified  at  my  inform- 
ation. 1  then  took  my  prayer-book,  and  after  sprinkling 
the  cell  with  holy  water,  pretended  to  pray,  and  repeatedly 
kissed  the  image  of  the  virgin.  My  rogue  remained 
silent  for  an  hour,  and  then  asked  when  the  angel  would 
descend,  and  whether  we  should  hear  him  as  he  broke 
through  the  prison.  "Certainly,"  said,  I,  "he  will  come 
at  the  nineteenth  hour ;  we  shall  hear  him  at  work,  and 
after  four  hours,  which  in  my  opinion  are  sufticient  for 
an  angel  to  perform  his  task,  he  will  retire."  "  Probably," 
said  he,  "you  have  dreamt  this."  I  denied  it, and  asked 
him  whether  he  were  determined  to  renounce  tlie  trade 
of  a  spy  ?  Instead  of  answering  directly,  he  ;  s^cd  me 
whether  it  were  not  time  for  him  to  renounce  his  profcs. 
sion  some  time  hence.  I  gave  him  for  consideration  till 
the  coming  of  the  angel,  but  assured  him  that  if  by  that 
time  he  had  not  taken  the  oath,  he  should  not  be  rescued. 
I  was  astonished  at  the  calmness  of  his  mind  ;  he  seemed 
certain  of  the  non-appearance  of  the  celestial  visiter,  and 
pilled  me  :  I  was  impatient  for  the  clock  to  strike  nine- 
teen, and  enjoyed  the  idea  of  the  confusion  and  terror 
which  I  was  certain  this  credulous  man  would  manifest 
at  the  promised  noise ;  my  plan  could  not  fail,  unless  Lo- 
renzo  had  forgotten  to  give  the  book  containing  my  in- 
structions to  Balbi. 

At  our  meal  at  noon  I  drank  nothing  but  water ;  Soro- 
daci drank  all  the  wine,  and  ate  a  great  quantity  of  gar- 
lie.  As  the  clock  struck  nineteen,  I  threw  myself  on 
the  floor,  and  cried  out  "the  angel  comes;"  he  imitated 
me,  and  we  remained  an  hour  silent.  I  read  for  three 
hours  and  a  half,  and  he  prayed  to  the  rosary,  every  now 
and  then  falling  asleep;  he  did  not  venture  tospcak  aloud, 
and  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling  at  which  Balbi 
was  working,  with  the  most  comical  expression  ;  as  it 
struck  three-and-twenty,  I  bid  him  imitate  me,  as  the 
angel  was  about  to  retire  ;  we  cast  ourselves  on  the  earth. 
Father  Balbi  ceased,  and  all  was  quiet :  on  the  following 
morning  fear,  more  than  rational  surprise,  was  legible  on 
the  countenance  of  my  companion.  In  two  hours  I  had 
informed  Balbi  of  all  that  had  passed,  and  told  him  when 
he  had  finished,  he  need  only  push  in  the  ceiling  of  my 
cell,  which  he  was  to  do  on  the  night  of  the  31st  of  Oc- 
tober, and  at  four  we  would  escape  together  with  his  and 
my  companion. 

I  kept  Sorodaci  in  a  continual  excitement  by  my  dis- 
course, and  never  left  him  logo  to  rest,  till  he  was  nearly 
drunk  and  ready  to  fall  asleep.  Every  thing  succeeded 
to  my  wish  ;  llie  31st  was  come,  and  I  endeavoured  to 
persuade  myself  of  the  probability  of  our  success. 

But  here  I  must  pause,  and  endeavour  to  justify  myself 
in  the  opinion  of  the  reader,  who  may  else  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  my  religious  feelings ;  since  I  could  thus 
trifle  with  the  mysteries  of  our  religion,  in  feigning  the 
vision  of  our  Lady,  and  in  playing  on  the  weakness  of 
my  credulous  companion  at  the  time ;  and  now,  in  ven- 
turing to  record  it :  but  I  could  not  suppress  tliis,  if  I 
intended  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  my  escape;  and  I 
conscientiously  declare,  that  I  feel  no  compunction  at 
what  I  then  did,  though  I  do  not  pretend  that  it  was  a 
very  honourable  proceeding.  I  adopted  it  much  against 
my  will,  and  only  because  I  had  no  better  means  to  em- 


my 


ploy  ;  but  I  confess  that  if  it  were  to  do  again,  an. 
freedom  defended  on  it,  I  could  not  resist  the  temptati 
acting  in  a  similar  manner.  If  nature  prompted  me  to 
endeavour  to  escape,  certainly  religion  did  not  forbid  me  : 
I  had  .no  time  to  lose  ;  I  had  a  traitor  for  a  cosiipanion, 
whose  very  trade  would  induce  him  to  betray  me  to  Lo- 
renzo; I  must  therefore  either  paralizc  his  mind  by  the 
agency  of  fear,  or — murder  him,  pe  many  others,  who 
possessed  less  remorse,  would  have  done  in  my  place; 
I  could  easily  have  asserted  that  Sorodaci  had  died  a 
natural  death,  and  no  enquiries  would  have  been  made.  If 
any  of  my  readers  should  decide  Oils  to  have  been  the  least 
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reprehensible  mode  of  acting,  God  enlighten  thera  ;  their 
religion  will  never  be  mine ;  I  did  what  seemed  to  me 
my  duty,  and  eternal  Providence  did  not  frustrate  my  en- 
deavours. Sorodaci's  cowardice  hindered  him  from  shar- 
inor  our  flight,  as  will  be  seen,  so  1  was  freed  from  my 
oath  of  supporting  him  ;  but  had  it  been  otlierwise,  I  will 
confess  to  my  readers,  that  I  would  not  have  prejudiced 
myself;  I  will  even  own,  that  on  the  first  appearance  of 
danger,  I  would  have  freed  myself  from  the  wretch,  if  1 
must  have  tied  him  up  to  a  tree ;  as  I  had  sworn  to  him 
constant  support,  I  knew  his  fidelity  would  last  no  longer 
than  I  could  influence  his  fears,  which  would  probably 
terminate  at  the  appearance  of  the  angel  and  monk. 
"  Non  merta  fe,  chi  non  la  serba  altrui."  A  man  is  more 
justified  in  sacrificing  all  to  self-preservation,  than  kings 
are,  who  maintain  their  right  to  sacrifice  all  to  the  good 
of  the  state. 

At  length  the  seventeenth  hour  strikes,  and  the  angel 
approaches.  Sorodaci  was  about  to  prostrate  himself,  but 
I  told  him  it  was  needless;  in  three  minutes  a  piece  of 
the  plank  fell  at  my  feet,  and  Balbi  precipitated  himself 
into  ray  arms.  "  Now  your  work  is  complete,  and  mine 
begins ;"  he  gave  over  to  me  my  stiletto :  impatient  to 
reconnoitre,  I  desired  Balbi  to  remain  with  Sorodaci, 
whom  I  wss  unwilling  to  trust  alone  ;  I  forced  myself 
with  difficulty  through  the  opening  into  the  cell  of  the 
count,  whom  I  embraced.  I  found  in  him  a  man  whose 
person  did  not  seem  adapted  for  exertions  like  those  we 
had  to  make  ;  and  accordingly,  when  I  told  him  my  plan, 
he  asserted  he  had  no  wings,  which  must  be  necessary 
to  descend  from  the  leaden  roof,  and  declared  he  had  not 
courage  enough  to  accompany  me,  but  he  would  remain 
behind  to  pray  for  us.  I  betook  myself  to  the  roof,  to 
examine  with  my  stiletto  the  timber  and  planking  under 
the  lead  work,  and  found  it  break  easily.  In  less  than 
an  hour  I  could  effect  a  tolerable  opening ;  I  then  return- 
ed to  my  cage,  cut  up  clothes,  napkins,  and  sheets,  to 
make  a  rope  of;  I  myself  fastened  the  knots  by  nooses, 
for  one  bad  one  might  have  precipitated  us  headlong  ;  I  got 
a  hundred  feet  of  rope.  In  situations  like  mine  a  lortu- 
I  often  decides  all,  and  he  alone  deserves 
relies  solely  on  his  own  exertions  for  attaii 


I  bound  my  clothes,  my  silk  mantle,  and  some  1 
together,  and  we  all  betook  ourselves  to  the  count's  cell ; 
the  latter  wished  Soradaci  joy  of  having  been  confined 
with  me,  and  of  now  being  able  to  escape  with  me.  I 
laughed  at  laying  aside  the"  Tartuffe's  mask  I  had  carried 
for  a  week,  in  order  to  impose  on  my  worthy  companion  ; 
he  now  discovered  that  he  had  been  cheated,  but  still 
could  not  comprehend  how  I  had  maintained  an  inter- 
course with  the  pretended  angel,  who  came  so  punctual- 
ly to  our  rescue.  The  count's  assertion,  that  we  exposed 
ourselves  to  imminent  danger,  made  him  anxious,  and 
coward  as  he  was,  he  determined  not  to  hazard  the  peril- 
ous attempt.  I  exhorted  the  monk  to  maKe  up  his  pack- 
age, while  I  finished  the  opening  in  the  roof;  at  the 
second  hour  of  the  night  it  was  ready.  1  felt,  indeed, 
that  the  plates  of  lead  were  riveted  to,  or  at  least  bent 
over  the  marble  gutter ;  but  with  Balbi's  assistance,  and 
with  my  bolt,  I  succeeded  in  loosening  one  of  the  plates 
sufficiently,  so  that  with  the  help  of  one's  shoulder  it 
could  be  raised  up.  I  saw  with  regret,  as  I  looked  out, 
the  light  of  the  new  moon,  and  we  must  now  wait 
midnight,  when  she  would  set;  for  in  such  a  night,  when 
the  serenity  of  the  weather  tempted  all  the  world  to 
walk  in  St.  Mark's-place,  we  dared  not  venture  to  be 
clambering  about  the  roof;  at  five  the  moon  would  set, 
and  at  half-past  thirteen  the  sun  would  rise,  so  we  had 
seven  hours  of  perfect  darkness. 

I  told  Balbi  we  would  pass  the  three  hours  in  conve 
sation  with  Count  Asquino,  and  that  the  former  should 
beg  him  to  lend  us  forty  zeehini,  which  would  be 
necessary  to  our  success  as  my  stiletto  had  been.  He 
performed  my  commission,  and  said,  after  some  min 
tile  count  would  speak  with  me  alone :  the  poor  old 
represented  to  me  that  I  needed  no  gold  for  my  flight : 
that  his  family  was  numerous,  and  that  if  I  should^die 
he  would  lose  the  loan,  together  with  other  excuses  to 
conceal  avarice.  My  answer  lasted  half  an  hour  ;  I  al- 
leged excellent  reasons,  but  these  never  will  prosper 
while  the  world  stands  ;  for  what  can  philosophy  avail 
against  the  p.assions  ?  It  occurred  to  me,  "  nolenti  bacu. 
lus,"  but  I  was  not  cruel  enough  to  put  this  proverb  in 
practice,  and  concluded  with  tlie  promise,  that  if  he 
would  escape  with  us  I  would  bear  him  on  my  shoulder: 
weeping  and  sobbing,  he  asked  if  two  zcchini  would  be 
enough.  I  answered  I  must  be  contcfitcd  with  any  thing, 
and  he  conjured  me  to  promise  to  restore  them  to  him, 
if,  alter  w.indering  about  some  time  on  the  roof,  wc 
should  be  obliged  to  return  to  our  prisons.     This  i  pro- 


mised, though  surprised  he  should  imagine  I  should  ever 
think  of  returning;  I  knew  very  well  that  would  never 
happen. 

"~"e  now  called  our  companions,  and  brought  our  pack- 
ages to  the  opening.  I  divided  my  hundred  fathoms  of  line 
'nto  two  parcels;  we  passed  the  remaining  hours  in  dis- 
course over  our  past  sufferings.  Balbi  already  began  to 
how  the  selfish  folly  of  his  character,  in  accusing  me 
repeatedly  of  not  keeping  my  word  with  him,  for  that  I 
ivritlen  in  my  letters  to  him  that  I  was  certain  of 
:ss,  which  was  by  no  means  the  case  ;  and  he  scru- 
pled not  to  declare,  that  if  he  had  known  as  much  as  he 
low,  he  never  would  have  united  with  me  in  the  at- 
tempt The  count  said,  with  the  caution  of  a  man  of 
seventy,  that  he  thought  I  had  much  better  remain  where 
I  was,  for  that  I  should  certainly  lose  my  life  in  attempt- 
ing to  descend  from  the  roof  I  gave  no  heed  to  his 
ice  ;  but  he  still  persisted  in  the  hopes  of  rescuing 
two  zeehini ;  he  described  the  difficulties  of  climbing 
along  the  roof,and  the  impracticability  of  getting  in  at  any 
of  the  windows,  which  were  all  guarded  by  iron  bars,  or 
of  finding  a  place  where  we  might  fasten  the  rope  to  ;  and 
if  even  we  succeeded  in  finding  such  a  place,  he  conceived 

:  should  be  unable  to  let  ourselves  down  by  the  ropes, 

that  one  of  us  mvist  sacrifice  himself  by  letting  down 
the  other  two,  and  then  return  to  his  prison  ;  that  further, 
if  either  of  us  was  capable  of  such  generosity,  it  then  re- 
mained to  be  considered  on  which  side  we  could  descend, 
without  being  seen ;  on  the  side  next  the  church  we 
should  be  inclosed  in  the  court-yard,  where  tliere  were 
sentinels  ;  there  only  remained,  therefore,  the  side  of 
the  canal,  and  there  wc  could  not  have  a  boat  ready  for 
us.  I  listened  to  all  this  with  a  patience  which  was  foreign 
to  my  nature.  What  provoked  mc  the  most  were  the 
impudent  reproaches  of  the  monk;  but  as  I  could  not 
hope  to  succeed  without  the  aid  of  one  at  least,  I  re- 
strained myself,  and  contented  myself  with  saying,  I 
was  certain  of  success,  though  1  could  not  explain  all 
the  particulars  of  my  plan. 

I  sent  Sorodaci,  who  had  been  in  silent  bewilderment 
all  this  time,  to  see  how  near  the  moon  was  to  her  set- 
ting, he  returned  with  the  information,  that  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  there  would  be  no  moon  to  be  seen,  but  that 
a  thick  mist  would  make  it  dangerous  to  ascend  the 
leaden  roof.  "  As  long  as  the  mist  is  not  oil,  I  am  con- 
tent," said  I,  and  desired  Sorodaci  to  put  on  his  mantle, 
and  take  a  part  of  the  rope  ;  on  this  he  began  to  weep, 
and  begged  me  not  to  require  his  death  ;  he  should  but 
fall  into  the  canal,  and  be  perfectly  useless  to  us ;  he 
therefore  desired  to  be  left  behind  ;  he  would  remain  and 
pray  the  whole  night  to  St.  Francis  for  us :  I  had  it  in 
my  power,  he  said,  to  kill  him,  but  alive  he  would  never 
go  with  us. 

He  little  knew  that  I  was  glad  to  be  quit  of  him,  as  I 
was  sure  he  would  be  more  burdensome  than  usefiil  to 
us ;  I  dismissed  him,  therefore,  on  condition  he  would 
pray  to  St.  Francis,  and  that  he  would  bring  all  my 
books,  with  a  hundred  dollars,  to  the  count;  he  did 
so ;  the  latter  offered  to  restore  them  all  on  my  re- 
turn; 1  observed  he  would  never  see  me- again.  "The 
wretch  deserves  not  to  share  in  such  an  undertaking  as 
ours ;  does  he,  Balbi  ?"  I  wished  by  this  speech  to  arouse 
a  spark  of  feeling  and  honour  in  the  other,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  acquicse  in  my  assertion. 

I  now  begged  of  the  count,  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  which 
he  possessed,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  to  that 
effect,  for  Lorenzo  would  have  sold  St.  Mark  himself  for 
a  dollar.  I  wrote  a  letter,  which  I  could  not  read  over, 
as  it  was  dark,  and  gave  it  to  Sorodaci.  It  began  with 
the  following  appropriate  verse :  "  Non  morar,  sed  vivam, 
et  narrabo,  opera  Domini."  Our  lord  inquisitors  may 
employ  every  means  to  detain  a  prisoner  in  their  dun- 
geons ;  but  if  he  be  fortunate  enough  not  to  be  pledged 
by  his  word,  he  is  justified  in  taking  all  steps  to  effect 
his  liberation  ;  the  former  justify  themselves  by  law,  the 
latter  by  nature  ;  they  do  not  require  his  concurrence  for 
his  imprisonment;  he  does  not  require  theirs  to  his  free- 
dom.    I  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  Jacob  Casanova,  who  writes  this  in  the  agony  of  his 
heart,  knows  that  the  misfortune  may  befal  him  of  fall- 
ing again  into  the  hands  of  those  from  whom  he  is  now 
endeavouring  to  escape ;  should  this  be  the  case,  he  sup- 
plicates the  humanity  of  his  high-minded  judges  not  to 
make  his  condition  more  wretched,  in  punishing  him  for 
an  attempt  that  reason  and  nature  equally  prompted  him 
to;  he  begs  that  if  he  should  be  retaken,  all  his  property 
be  restored  to  him,  and  that  he  may  be  confined  again 
in  the  cell  from  which  he  now  breaks  out.  Should  he, 
however,  succeed  in  escaping,  he  gives  all  he  !ef\  behind 
him  to  Francisco  Sorodaci,  whom  the  love  of  freedom 
did  not  inspire  like  himself,  and  who,  therefore,  remains 


behind,  and  whom  Casanova  begs  would  not  attribute 
this  present  to  him." 

"Written  an  hour  before  midnight,  without  light,  in 
the  cell  of  Count  Asquino,  the  31st  of  October,  IVSG." 
Castigans,  castigavit  me  Deus,  et  morti  non  tradidit  me. 

I  gave  the  letter  to  Sorodaci,  with  an  injunction  to  de- 
liver it  into  the  secretary's  own  hands,  who  would  cer- 
tainly visit  the  prisons  liimsrlf.  The  count  thought  the 
letter  would  not  fail  in  its  effect,  and  he  premised,  when 
1  was  brought  back,  to  return  me  every  thing.  Sorodaci 
even  said  he  hoped  to  see  me  again,  and  to  give  me  back 
also  what  I  had  left  him. 

But  it  was  time  to  depart,  as  the  moon  was  no  longer 
visible.  I  placed  on  Balbi's  shoulder  the  bundle  of  cord, 
and  on  the  other  his  packet,  and  loaded  myself  in  the 
same  maimer;  we  then,  dressed  in  our  vest  only,  and  our 
hats  on  our  heads,  looked  through  the  opening  I  had 
made. 

E  quindi  useimmo  a  rimirar  le  stelle. — Dante. 

1  went  first;  notwithstanding  the  mist,  every  object 
was  visible  enough ;  kneeling  and  creeping,  I  thrust  my 
weapon  between  the  joints  of  the  lead  plates,  holding  with 
one  hand  by  that,  and  with  the  other,  by  the  plank  on 
which  the  lead  plate  had  laid,  which  I  had  removed,  I 
raised  myself  on  the  roof;  Balbi,  in  following  me,  grasped 
my  band  behind,  so  I  resembled  a  beast  of  burthen,  which 
must  draw  as  well  as  carry;  in  this  manner  I  had  to  as- 
cend a  steep  and  slippery  roof-side.  When  we  were  half 
way  up  this  dangerous  plane,  Balbi  desired  me  to  stop  a 
moment,  for  that  one  of  his  bundles  had  fallen  off,  and 
probably  had  only  rolled  down  to  the  gutter ;  my  first 
thought  was  to  give  him  a  push  that  would  senij  him  af- 
ter it,  but  Heaven  enabled  me  to  contain  myself;  the 
punishment  would  have  fallen  on  me  as  well  as  him;  for 
without  his  help  I  could  do  nothing.  I  asked  if  the 
bundle  was  gone?  and  when  I  heard  that  it  contained  his 
black  gown,  two  shirts,  and  a  manuscript,  I  consoled  him 
for  its  loss :  he  sighed,  and  followed  me,  still  holding  by 
my  clothes. 

After  I  had  climbed  over  about  sixteen  lead  plates,  I 
reached  the  ridge  of  the  roof;  I  set  myself  astride  on  it, 
and  the  monk  imitated  me ;  our  backs  were  turned  to- 
wards the  island  of  S.  Giorgio  maggiore,  and  two  hun- 
dred steps  before  us  was  the  cupola  of  St.  iMarks,  a  part 
of  the  ducal  palace,  wherein  the  chapel  of  the  doge  is, 
more  magnificent  than  that  of  any  king.  Here  we  took 
off  our  bundles  ;  he  placed  his  ropes  between  his  legs;  but 
on  laying  his  hat  upon  them,  it  rolled  down  the  roof,  and 
fell  into  the  canal;  lie  looked  on  this  as  a  bad  omen,  and 
complained  he  had  now  lost  hat,  shirts,  and  manuscript; 
but  I  reminded  him,  that  it  was  fortunate  that  the  hat 
had  fallen  to  the  right  and  not  to  the  left,  for  otherwise  it 
would  have  alarmed  the  sentinel  in  the  arsenal. 

After  looking  about  me  a  little,  I  bid  the  monk  remain 
quite  still  here  till  my  return,  and  climbed  along  the  roof, 
my  dagger  in  my  hand;  I  crept  in  this  manner  for  an 
hour,  trying  to  find  a  place  to  which  I  might  fasten  my 
rope  to  enable  me  to  descend ;  but  all  the  places  I  looked 
down  into  were  enclosed  ones,  and  there  were  insuper- 
able difficulties  in  getting  to  the  canonica  on  the  other 
side  of  the  church;  yet  every  thing  must  be  alteniplcd, 
and  I  must  hazard  it  without  allowing  myself  to  think 
too  long  on  the  danger;  but  about  two  "thirds  of  the  way 
down  the  side  of  the  roof  I  observed  a  dormer  window, 
which  probably  lit  some  passage  leading  to  the  dwelling- 
places  not  within  tlie  limits  of  the  prisons,  and  I  thought 
I  should  find  some  of  the  doors  going  out  of  it  open  at 
day-break.  If  any  one  should  meet  us,  and  take  us  for 
state  prisoners,  he  would  find,  I  determined,  some  dif- 
ficulty in  detaining  us.  With  this  consideration,  with  one 
leg  stretched  out  towaids  the  window,  I  let  myself  gently 
slide  down,  till  I  reached  the  little  roof  of  it,  that  ran 
parallel  to  the  great  one,  and  set  myself  upon  it.  I  then 
leaned  over,  and  by  feeling,  discovered  it  to  be  a  window 
with  small  round  panes  of  glass,  cased  in  lead,  behind  a 
grating ;  to  penetrate  this,  required  a  file,  and  I  had  only 
my  stilleto.  Bitterly  disappointed,  and  in  the  greatest 
embarrassment,  I  seemed  incapable  of  coming  to  a  de- 
termination, when  the  clock  of  St.  Mark's  striking  mid- 
night, awakened  my  fainting  resolution;  1  remembered 
that  this  sound  announced  the  beginning  of  All  Saints 
day.  When  misfortune  drives  a  strong  mind  to  devo- 
tion, there  is  always  a  little  superstition  mingled  with  it, 
that  bell  aroused  me  to  action,  and  promised  me  victory, 
laying  on  my  stomach  and  stretching  over,' I  struck  vio- 
lently with  my  dagger  against  the  grating  in  the  hope  of 
forcing  it ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  were  four  of  the  wooden 
squares  broke,  and  my  hand  grasped  the  wood  work;  the 
panes  of  glass  were  speedily  demolished,  for  I  heeded  not 
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the  cutting  of  my  liand.  I  now  returned  up  to  the  top 
of  the  roof,  and  crept  back  to  my  companion ;  I  found 
him  in  a  dreadful  rage,  cursing  me  for  Iiaving  left  him 
two  hours  i  lie  at  last  thought  I  must  have  fallen  over, 
and  was  about  to  return  to  his  prison.  He  asked  me 
what  were  my  intentions;  "you  will  soon  see,"  said  I, 
and  packing  our  bundles  on  our  necks  again,  I  bid  him 
follow  me.  When  we  reached  the  roof  of  the  window, 
I  explained  to  him  what  I  had  done,  and  what  I  intend- 
ed to  do.  I  asked  his  advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  get- 
ting in  at  it :  it  would  be  easy  for  the  first  man,  the 
second  would  hold  tlie  rope  j  but  what  would  this  last 
one  do  ?  in  leaping  down  from  the  window  to  tlie  floor 
he  might  break  a  leg,  for  we  knew  nothing  of  the  space 
between.  The  monk  instantly  proposed  I  should  let 
him  down  first,  and  afterwards  think  liovv  I  should  get 
in  myself;  I  was  sufficiently  master  of  myself  to  conceal 
my  indignation  at  this  proposal,  and  to  proceed  to  exe- 
cute his  wish ;  I  tied  a  rope  round  my  companion,  and 
sitting  astride  of  the  window-roof,  let  him  down  to  the 
window,  telling  him  to  rest  on  his  elbows  on  the  roof, 
and  to  put  Ijis  feet  tlirough  the  liole  I  had  made.  I  tlien 
lay  dowil  again  on  the  rool',  and  leaning  forward,  told 
him  to  be  satisfied  that  I  would  hold  the  rope  fast.  Balbi 
came  safely  down  upon  the  Hoor,  untied  himself,  and 
I  drew  the  rope  back  to  me,  but  in  doing  this,  I  found 
that  the  space  from  the  window  to  the  floor  was  ten 
times  my  arm's  length  ;  it  was  impossible,  therefore,  to 
jump  this.  Balbi  called  to  me  to  throw  the  rojte  to  him ; 
but  I  took  care  not  to  follow  his  absurd  and  selfish  coun- 
sel. I  now  determined  on  returning  to  the  great  roof, 
and  I  discovered  a  cupola  at  a  place  wiiere  1  had  not 
been  ;  it  brought  me  to  a  stage  laid  with  lead  plates,  and 
which  had  a  trap-door,  covered  with  two  folding  shutters. 
I  found  here  a  tub  full  of  fresh  lime,  building  tools,  and 
a  tolerably  long  ladder ;  the  latter,  of  course,  attracted 
my  particular  attention  ;  I  tied  my  rope  round  one  of 
the  rings,  and  climbing  up  the  roof  again,  drew  the  ladder 
after  me ;  this  ladder  I  must  contrive  to  put  in  at  the 
window,  and  it  was  twelve  times  the  Icngtli  of  my  arm. 
Now  1  missed  the  help  of  tiic  monk  ;  I  let  the  ladder 
down  to  the  gutter,  so  that  one  end  leaned  against  tlie 
window,  the  other  stood  in  tlie  gutter  ;  I  drew  it  up  to 
me  again  as  I  leaned  over,  and  endeavoured  to  get  the 
end  in  at  the  window,  but  in  vain;  it  always  came  over 
tlic  roof,  and  the  morning  miglit  come  and  find  me  here, 
and  bring  Lorenzo  soon  after  it ;  I  determined  to  slide 
down  to  the  gutter  in  order  to  give  the  ladder  the  right  di- 
rection. This  gutter  of  marble  yielded  me  a  resting- 
place,  while  I  lay  at  length  on  it ;  and  I  succeeded  in 
putting  the  ladder  about  a  foot  into  the  window,  wJiieh  di- 
minished its  weight  considerably,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  push  it  in  two  feet  more  ;  I  then  should  only  have  to 
climb  back  to  the  window-roof,  and,  by  means  of  the 
line,  draw  it  entirely  in  ;  to  effect  this,  I  was  compelled 
to  raise  myself  on  my  knees,  and  while  1  was  doing  so, 
they  slipt  off  the  gutter,  and  I  lay  with  only  my  breast 
and  elbows  upon  it.  I  exerted  all  my  strength  to  draw 
my  body  up  again,  and  to  lay  myself  on  the  gutter :  I 
had,  fortunately,  no  trouble  with  the  ladder  ;  it  was  now 
three  feet  in  the  window,  and  did  not  move.  As  soon  as 
I  found  I  lay  firm,  I  endeavoured  to  raise  my  right  knee 
up  to  the  level  of  the  gutter  ;  1  had  nearly  succeeded, 
when  the  effort  gave  me  a  fit  of  tlie  cramp,  as  paralysing 
as  it  was  painful.  What  a  moment !  I  lay  two  minutes 
motionless ;  at  length  the  pain  subsided,  and  I  succeeded 
in  raising  one  knee  after  the  other  upon  the  marble 
again :  I  rested  a  few  minutes,  and  then  pushed  the  lad- 
der still  further  into  the  window.  Sufficiently  experi- 
enced in  the  laws  of  equihbrium  by  this  adventure,  I 
returned  to  the  window-roof,  and  drawing  the  ladder 
entirely  in,  my  companion  received  the  end  of  it,  and 
secured  it ;  I  then  threw  in  the  rope  and  bundle,  and 
soon  rejoined  him ;  after  short  congratulations,  I  felt 
about  to  examine  the  dark  and  narrow  place  we  were  in. 

We  came  to  a  grated  iron  door,  which  opened  on  my 
raising  the  latch,  and  wc  entered  a  large  hall ;  we  felt 
round  tlie  walls,  and  met  with  a  table,  surrounded  by 
arm-chairs.  I  at  length  found  a  window,  opened  the 
sash  of  it,  and  looked,  by  starlight,  down  a  fearful  depth  ; 
here  was  no  descent  by  rope  practicable.  I  returned  to 
the  place  where  we  had  left  our  things,  and  sat  down  in 
an  arm-chair,  and  was  seized  with  such  an  invincible  de- 
sire to  sleep,  that  if  I  had  been  told  it  was  death,  I  should 
have  welcomed  it;  the  feeling  was  indescribable.  At  the 
third  hour  the  noise  of  tlie  monk  awoke  me  ;  he  said 
my  sleeping  at  such  a  time  and  place  was  incomprehen- 
sible;  but  nature  had  overcome  me-;  I,  however,  gained 
a  little  strength  by  the  rest. 

I  said,  as  I  arose,  that  tliis  was  no  prison,  and  that 
there  must  be,  tliercforc,  somewhere  an  exit ;  I  searched 
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till  I  found  the  large  iron  door,  and  opposite  to  it  was 
smaller  one,  with  a  key-hole ;  I  put  my  stiletto  in  it,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Hearen  grant  it  may  not  be  a  oupaoard." 
After  some  efforts  the  lock  yielded,  and  we  entered 
small  room,  in  which  was  a  table  with  a  key  upon  it ; 
tried  it;  it  opened,  and  I  found  myself  in  eupboards'filled 
with  papers ;  it  was  the  archive-chamber.  We  ascended 
some  steps,  and  passing  through  a  glass-door,  entered 
the  chancery  of  the  doge ;  I  now  knew  where  I 
and  as  in  letting  ourselves  down  we  might  get  ii 
labyrinth  of  small  courts,  I  seized  an  instrument  with 
which  the  parchments  are  pierced  to  affix  the  seals; 
tool  I  bid  Balbi  stick  into  the  ehink  in  the  door,  which 
I  made  with  my  bolt,  and  worked  it  about  on  nil  side 
not  earing  for  the  noise,  till  I  had  made  a  tolerable  holi 
but  the  projecting  splinters  threatened  to  tear  our  skin 
and  clothes,  and  it  was  five  feet  from  the  floor  to  the 
opening,  for  I  had  chosen  the  place  wliere  the  planks 
wore  the  thinnest;  I  drew  a  chair  to  it,  and  the  monk 
got  on  it ;  he  stuck  his  arms  and  head  through  the  open- 
ing, and  I  pushed  the  rest  of  him  through  into  a  cham- 
ber, the  darkness  of  which  did  not  alarm  me ;  I  knew 
where  we  were,  and  threw  my  bundle  through  to  him, 
but  left  the  rope  behind.  I  had  no  one  to  aid  me,  on 
which  account  I  placed  a  chair  on  the  top  of  two  others, 
and  got  through  the  aperture  to  my  loins ;  I  desired 
Balbi  to  pull  me  through  with  all  his  force,  regardless  of 
the  puiii  the  laceration  of  my  flesh  gave  me.  We  has. 
tened  down  two  flights  of  steps,  and  arrived  at  the  pas- 
sage leading  to  the  royal  stairs,  as  they  are  called;  but 
these,  wide  as  a  town-gate,  were,  as  well  as  those  beyond, 
shut  with  four  wide  doors ;  to  force  these  would  have  re- 
quired a  petard,  and  here  my  dagger  seemed  to  say,  "  hie 
fines  posuit."  I  sat  down  by  Balbi,  calm  and  collected, 
and  told  him  that  my  work  was  done,  and  that  God  and 
fortune  would  achieve  the  rest  for  us. 


"  To-day,"  I  continued,  "  is  All  Saints  day,  and  to- 
morrow. All  Souls,  and  it  is  not  likely  any  should  come 
here ;  if  any  one  do  come  to  open  tlie  doors,  I  will  res- 
cue myself,  and  you  follow  me ;  if  none  come,  I  will  re- 
main here  and  die  of  hunger,  for  I  can  do  no  more." 

Balbi's  rage  and  desperation  knew  no  bounds;  but  I 
kept  my  temper,  and  began  to  dress  myself  completely. 
If  Balbi  looked  like  a  peasant,  his  dress  at  least  was  not 
in  shreds,  and  bloody,  like  mine ;  I  diew  on  my  stock- 
ings, and  found  on  each  foot  large  wounds,  for  which  1 
was  indebted  to  the  gutter  and  lead  plates ;  I  tore  my 
handkerchief,  and  fastened  the  bandages  with  thread  I 
had  about  me ;  I  put  on  my  siik  dress,  which  was  ill  as- 
sorted with  the  weather,  arranged  my  hair,  and  put  on  a 
shirt  with  lace  ruffles,  and  silk  stockings,  and  threw  my 
old  clothes  into  a  chair;  and  now  looked  like  a  rake, 
who  is  found  after  a  ball  in  a  suspicious  place.  I  ap- 
proached a  window,  and,  as  I  learnt  two  years  after- 
wards in  Paris,  some  loiterer  below  who  saw  me,  in- 
formed the  keeper  of  the  palace  of  it,  who,  feai-ing  that 
he  had  locked  some  one  in  by  mistake,  came  to  release 
us ;  I  heard  the  noise  of  steps  coming  up  the  stairs,  and 
looking  through  a  chink,  saw  only  one  man,  with  some 
keys  in  his  hand.  I  commanded  Balbi  to  observe  the 
strictest  silence,  and  hiding  my  stiletto  imder  my  clothes, 
placed  myself  close  to  the  door,  so  that  I  needed  only  one 
step  to  reach  the  stairs.  The  door  was  opened,  and  the 
man  was  so  astonished  at  my  appearance,  that  I  was 
able,  silently  and  quickly,  to  pass  by  him,  the  monk  fol- 
lowing nic  ;  assuming  then  a  sedate  pace,  I  took  the  di- 
rection to  tlie  great  staircase  :  Balbi  wanted  to  go  to  the 
ehureh  to  the  right,  for  the  sake  of  the  sanctuary,  for- 
getting that  in  Veiiice  there  was  no  sanctuary  against 
state  crimes  and  capital  offences,  but  at  last  he  followed 


I  did  not  expect  security  in  Venice.  I  knew  I  could 
not  be  safe  till  I  had  passed  the  frontiers  ;  I  stood  now 
before  the  royal  door  of  the  ducal  palace ;  but  without 
looking  at  any  one,  or  being  observed  in  return,  I  cross- 
ed the  "  Piazzetta,"  and  reaching  the  canal,  entered  tlic 
first  gondola  I  found  there,  and  cried  out,  "  anothei 
rower,  I  wish  to  go  to  Fusina."  Another  gondolier  soon 
appeared,  and  I  threw  myself  negligently  on  the  centre 
seat,  while  the  monk  sat  on  one  side  :  the  gondola  put  off. 

The  figure  of  tlie  monk,  without  a  hat,  and  wrapped 
in  my  cloak,  might  have  caused  me  to  be  taken  for  an 
astrologer,  or  an  adventurer.  We  no  sooner  passed  the 
custom-house  than  my  gondoliers  began  to  exert  their 
strength  to  cross  the  waves  of  the  great  canal,  through 
which  the  way  lay,  as  wcU  to  Fusina  as  to  Mestrc, 
whither  in  reality  I  meant  to  go.    In  the  middle  of  the 


canal  I  put  out  my  head,  and  asked  the  man,  if  in  four- 
teen  hours  we  should  get  to  Mestre  ? 

"  You  wished  to  go  to  Fusina,  did  you  not  ?" 

"No,  blockhead,  I  said  ftlestre ;"  the  other  rower, 
however,  maintained  the  contrary,  and  Balbi  was  even 
absurd  enough  to  contradict  me.  1  affected  to  laugh, 
and  said  I  might  have  erred,  but  that  my  wish  was  to 
go  to  Mestre.  The  gondoliers  acquiesced ;  they  were 
ready  to  go  to  England,  if  I  required  it ;  and  told  me 
we  should  reach  Mestre  in  three  quarters  of^  an  hour. 

I  cast  a  look  behind  us,  and  saw  no  gondola  in  pur- 
suit of  us.  I  rejoiced  in  the  fine  day,  which  Was  as 
glorious  as  could  be  wished,  shining  willi  the  first  rays 
of  an  incomparable  sun-rise.  Reflecting  on  the  dangers 
of  the  past  niglit,  on  the  place  wllcre  I  had  spent  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  on  all  the  fortunately  concurring  events, 
which  had  so  favoured  me,  gratitude  filled  my  soul,  and 
I  raised,  in  silence,  my  thanks  for  the  mercy  of  God ; 
overcome  by  the  variety  of  emotions,  I  burst  into  tears, 
which  relieved  my  heart  from  the  oppression  of  a  joy 
that  seemed  likely  to  hurst  it. 

It  is  suSicicnt  to  add,  that  after  many  difficulties  and 
narrow  escapes,  Casanova  succeeded  in  eluding  pursuit, 
and  safely  quitted  the  Venitian  territory. 


PART  I. 


None  but  an  English  schoolboy  can  form  an  ic'ea  of 
the  ecstatic  feelings  which  attend  "  breaking-up."  The 
opinion  that  our  school-days  are  the  happiest  of  our 
existence  is  true  in  nothing  but  this.  The  delight  wLich 
we  experience  at  going  home  is,  perhaps,  almost  the 
keenest  that  we  feel  at  any  period  of  our  lives  :  and, 
probably,  it  is  so  from  the  very  fact  tliat  those  days  are 
so  little  happy  at  other  times.  Who  is  tliere  among  us 
whose  heart  does  not  beat  at  the  remembrance  of  the 
almost  delirious  Joy  in  which  he  used  to  be  plunged  dur- 
ing "  the  last  week?"  and,  at  last,  when  the  very  morning 
itself  arrives,  and  he  jumps  into  the  cliaise,  hired  weeks 
before,  to  ensure  it — oh  I  it  would  be  almost  worth  while 
(and  it  would  be  a  heavy  price)  to  put  oneself  to  school 
again  for  a  half-year,  in  order  to  taste  the  enjoyment  of 
that  hour  I 

With  what  joyful  energy  used  a  whole  choir  of  young 
voices  to  sliout  out  the  beloved  chorus  of  the  home  song, 
a  verse  from  which  I  have  selected  as  an  epigraph  to  this 
chapter,  Domum,  domum,  dulce,  dulce  domvm!  Yes, 
sweet  and  beloved,  indeed,  is  home  then  !  Time  has  not 
chilled  us,  the  world  has  not  corrupted  us;  as  the  young 
bird  returns  to  its  nest,  so  do  wc  to  our  parents'  arms  and 
dwelling.  And  with  what  undoubting  faith  did  we  re- 
ceive the  tradition  of  how  that  song  was  written,  and  of 
its  author's  fate  !  The  story  ran,  that  a  boy — a  Wyke- 
hamist it  was  said — was,  for  his  idleness  and  ill-conduct, 
left  at  school  during  the  holidays;  he  pleaded  hard  to  be 
forgiven,  but  his  friends  were  inexorable.  Accordingly, 
as  soon  as  the  last  chaise-full  of  his  companions  had 
driven  off,  he  retised  to  his  solitary  chamber,  wrote  the 
song,  of  which  the  above  is  part,*  and  died  at  the  end  of 
a  few  days,  of  a  broken  heart.  It  may  seem  childish  to 
record  such  a  legend  at  this  lime  of  day,  but  the  feelings 
which  are  allied  to  it  are  too  vivid  not  to  sway  the  heart 
strongly  even  now. 

It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the  two  young  gentlemen, 
whose  return  from  school  has  suggested  the  foregoing 
reflections,  would  have  thought  them  childish  enough. 
They  were  Eton  boys,  near  the  top  of  the  school,  between 
seventeen  and  eighteen  years  old,  and,  of  course,  far  too 
manly  not  to  hold  in  scorn  all  the  more  juvenile  associa- 
tions from  which  such  thoughts  spring.  Still,  delighted 
they  were.  Youtli,  licalth,  high  spirits,  ardent  anticipa- 
tions— what  needed  they  more?  Joyous,  indeed,  was  their 
conversation,  and  short  seemed  the  way,  as  they  rattled 
along  as  rapidly  as  damns,  promises,  and  double-pay  could 


one  of  the  travellers,  letting  down  the  front  window  of  the 
chaise,  "  I  want  you,"  he  added,  turning  to  his  com- 
m,  "  to  see  the  view  from  the  tjp  of  the  hill,  and  it 
be  dark  if  this  fellow  docs  not  get  on  faster.     See, 


It  is  in  Latin  rhyming  verse,  and  consists  of  several 


yonder  arc  tlie  out-lying  woods  of  Mabledon  ;  but  it  is 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  there  to  tlie  Park-gate." 

They  reached  it  at  last :  the  porter's  wife  at  the  lodge 
beamed  with  smiles  as  she  flung  the  gates  wide,  and  ex- 


ned,  *•  God  bless  you,  my  lord — you 


welcome 


liome,"  as  the  chaise  whirled  through.  "  Now,  St.  John 
he  exclaimed,  "  look  out  on  this  side  ;  there  is  the  riv( 
and  yonder  is  the  obelisk;  and  you  can  just  catch 
glimpse  of  the  clock-house  over  the  stables,  in  the  anj 
of  the  valley — the  weathercock  is  glittering  in  the  su 
This  view  from  the  London  lodge  we  reckon  our  crai 


pros] 


,  tell 


And  well  they  might:  it  was  a  view  such  as  is  to  be 
found  only  in  England ;  and  there  only  in  the  seat  of  an 
ancient  and  wealthy  family.  The  scene  consisled  of  two 
boldly  swelling  hills,  along  one  of  which  they  were  now 
passing,  clothed  with  the  most  luxuriant  woods,  whose 
tufted  tops  were  glowing  under  the  splendour  of  a  July 
sun-set.  The  trees,  advancing  more  on  some  points  than 
on  others  upon  the  brow  of  the  hills,  gave  beautiful 
variety  to  the  ground,  by  thus  atfording  vistas  into  the 
thick  of  the  woods,  and  by  the  picturesque  effect  of  the 
dotted  clumps  and  single  trees,  which  formed  their  termi- 
nation. Between  tiiese  hills  stretched  a  broad  and  beautiful 
valley,  with  a  fine  stream  running  throughout  its  whole 
length.  At  the  farther  cvtremity  appeared  a  bridge,  near 
the  opposite  side  of  which  some  of  the  chimneys  of  the 
house  were  visible.  "  It  is  beautiful,  indeed,"  exclaimed 
St.  John,  "  most  beautiful — most  magnificent !"  and  he 
continued  to  gaze  witli  increasing  admiration  and  delight, 
as  Mabledon  pointed  out  to  him  feature  after  feature  of 
the  prospect  as  they  advanced. 

At  length,  as  the  chaise  proceeded  along  the  brow  of 
the  lull,  and,  subsequently,  began  to  wind  down  it,  the 
house  appeared  in  full  view.  It  was  of  white  stone,  and 
of  the  Ionic  order  of  architecture,  simple,  grand,  and  of 
vast  extent,  such  evidently  as  could  be  occupied  only  by 
a  man  of  princely  fortune.  St.  John  gazed  in  silence  :  the 
image  of  his  own  humble  home  rose  upon  his  mind,  and 
the  contrast  was  too  forcible  to  be  pleasing. 

"  See,"  Lord  .Mabledon  cried,  "  they  have  perceived  our 
coming,  and  are  on  the  steps  to  receive  us— but  wliere 
can  my  sister  be,  that  she  is  not  there  ?— she  used  always 
to  be  the  first  to  welcome  me.  All ."  here  she  is,  I  de- 
clare," he  exclaimed,  as,  at  a  turn  in  the  road,  they  be- 
held a  female  figure,  on  a  white  pony,  coming  at  three- 
parts  speed  to  meet  them.  She  approached  ; — nothing 
could  have  formed  a  more  charming  object  for  a  painter 
than  that  on  which  St.  John  now  looked.  The  pony, 
milk-white,  and  with  its  long,  silken  mane  and  tail  float- 
ing on  the  wind,  was,  to  ordinary  horses,  wliat  an  Italian 
greyhound  is  to  the  rest  of  his  species.  l!ut  St.  John  saw 
not  tlie  horse — the  rider  riveted  his  looks  and  thoughts. 
It  was  a  girl  about  sixteen  ;  tall,  and  slenderly  formed, 
but  already  witli  that  beautiful  outline  of  form,  which  is 
always  accompanied  by  grace,  and  which  gives  the  pro- 
mise of  full  developement  at  maturity.  Her  hairbrilhanl 
and  profuse,  was  blown  by  the  wind  in  dishevelled  luxu- 
riance about  her  cheeks,  glowing  at  once  with  the  effects 
of  exercise  and  of  emotion.  Her  large  full  eyes  flashed 
through  their  long  lashes  with  the  animation  of  joy  ;  and 
as,  stretching  out  her  hands  with  delight  tov,'ards  her 
brother,  a  smile  of  affection  irradiated  her  whole  counte- 
nance, St.  John  thought  he  never  had  beheld  a  being  so 
lovely,  She  was  not  encumbered  by  a  habit :  she  seemed 
to  have  started  upon  horse-back  to  meet  her  brother  :  a 
velvet  foraging  cap  was  flung  lightly  upon  her  head, 
giving  her  streaming  hair  to  view,  and  her  ordinary  gown 
betrayed  a  foot  like  Cinderella's  in  the  fairy  stirrup. 

"  Dear,  dear  George  !"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  rode  up 
to  the  chaise ;  "  welcome  home  a  thousand  times  !  how 
delighted  I  am  !  And  you're  looking^so  well !  We  did 
not  expect  you  for  this  hour,  or  1  intended  to  have  met 
you  at  the  gate  I"  Lord,  Mabledon  greeted  his  sister 
with  equal  fondness ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  dialogue  of 
some  duration  that  he  turned  to  his  friend,  saying,  "  But 
I  forgot — Arthur,  I  must  present  you  to  my  sister. 
Emily,  this  is  my  friend  Mr.  St.  John ;  Mr.  St.  John," 
ho  added,  with  mock  formality,  "  this  is  Lady  Emily 
Lorraine."  Lady  Emily  smiled,  and  bowed,  and,  look- 
ing at  the  disorder  of  her  dress,  blushed  a  little,  saying, 
"  1  will  canter  on  and  put  Titania  up ;  you  will  find  them 
all  in  the  hall  waiting  for  you  ;"  and,  giving  .the  rein 
her  little  mettlesome  steed,  off  she  sprang  as  rapidly 
she  had  come. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  they  drove  up  to  the  great 
entrance.  Lord  and  Lady  Missenden  were  in  the  porch, 
and  Mabledon  was  eagerly  embraced  by  each.  Their 
son  was  evidently  an  object  of  equal  pride  and  affecti. 
As  soon  as  the  first  greetings  were  over,  he  hastened  to 
present  his  friend,  and  as  the  friend  of  such  a  son  wi 
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received.  Lord  Missenden  was  a  man  somewhat  under 
fifty  ;  tall,  handsome,  and  of  peculiarly  gentlemanlike 
aspect.  His  countenance  was  usually  thought  to  wear 
an  expression  of  coldness,  but  at  this  moment  it  was 
lighted  up  by  all  the  warmest  and  strongest  feelings  of  his 
nature.  His  countess  was  little  turned  of  forty,  with 
more  than  the  remains  of  great  beauty,  and  possessing 
those  manners,  the  perfection  of  which  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  no  other  person  than  a  woman  of  condition,  who 
is  no  longer  in  her  youth.  Their  polish,  grace  and  fas- 
cination may  exist  at  any  age;  but  their  full  ease  can 
scarcely  be  possessed  until  the  consciousness  which  must 
ever  attach  to  "  a  beauty"  has  in  great  measure  passed 
away. 

In  a  few  moments  Lady  Emily  again  joined  them,  and 
they  proceeded  together  to  the  drawing  room.  It  was 
full  of  company,  a  large  party  being  then  at  Mabledon  ; 
and  to  most  of  them  Lord  jVlisscnden  presented  his  son 
and  his  son's  friend.  To  this  last  every  thing  was  new 
and  dazzling.  The  splendid  room,  opening  en  suite  to 
the  library  and  musiarooin,  crowded  and  glittering  with 
all  the  varied  and  brilliant  luxuries  of  modern  furniture; 
the  exotics  which  shed  their  perfume  through  the  win- 
dows opening  to  the  ground  ;  the  lovely  home  view  which 
was  seen  through  tliem,  beautiful  as  that  at  the  entrance 
of  the  park  had  been  noble ;  the  grand  scale  on  which 
every  thing  around  him  seemed  modelled  ;  all  served  to 
strike  St.  John  at  once  with  admiration  and  even  sur- 
prise. His  home  was  widely  different.  A  small  par- 
sonage, with  a  parlour  on  each  side  of  a  narrow  hall — 
modestly  furnished  ;  such  was  the  dwelling  in  which  he 
had  been  born,  and  in  which  his  holidays  had  hitherto 
been  spent.  His  father,  who  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  cler- 
gyman witli  a  moderate  living,  seeing  the  promise  of 
strong  talents  in  this  his  only  child,  had  sent  him  early 
to  Eton,  with  a  view  to  the  advantages  of  the  "  connec- 
tions" that  might  be  formed  there,  and  with  especial  in- 
junctions to  the  boy  to  neglect  no  opportunity  of  making 
them.  The  father  had  calculated  correctly  as  to  his  son's 
talents;  his  advancement  was  rapid,  and  his  distinction 
great;  but  he  had  utterly  mistaken  his  fine  independent 
spirit,  when  he  had  tried  to  instil  into  his  young  mind 
tile  mean  maxims  of  a  luft-UunLer,  Arthur  St.  John  was 
a  noble,  open,  and  generous  boy,  v.'hose  very  last  idea 
was  the  worldly  advantage  which  such  or  such  a  Unison 
might  prove  to  him  eventually  ;  and  holidays  after  holi- 
days,  when  his  father  asked  him,  in  Eton  phrase,  "  Who 
is  vour  chief  con  now  ?" — lie  had  the  mortification  to 
hear  the  plebeian  names  of  Jackson,  Thompson,  or  Jones, 
in  ansK'cr.  But,  at  length  chance  cflected  what  would 
never  have  been  accomplished  by  design.  The  circum- 
stance of  two  or  three  boys  leaving  school  at  the  same 
time,  brought  young  St.  John  next  to  Lord  Mabledon, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Missenden,  a  nobleman  of 
immense  wealth,  and  great  political  influence.  The  two 
boys  became  inseparable ;  in  all  schemes,  whether  of 
study  or  pleasure,  tlioy  were  united.  Lord  Mabledon, 
without  having  the  striking  talents  of  liis  friend,  was  suf- 
ficiently quick  and  clever  to  appreciate,  and  go  along  with 
him ;  and  so  total,  at  the  same  time,  was  the  absence  of 
all  rivalry,  that  his  gratification  at  the  distinctions  which 
St.  John's  talents  gained  him,  was  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  Arthur  himself.  Content,  as  the  school-phrase 
goes,  "  to  do  his  own,"  Lord  Mabledon  aimed  at  no  more; 
and,  consequently,  his  anxiety  for  his  friend's  success  was 
unmingled  with  any  feeling  of  personal  emulation  or 
jealousy. 

The  boys  rose  together  ;  and  their  friendship  continued 
unbroken.  Each  constantly  spoke  of  the  other  at  his 
home ;  and,  at  length,  tlic  proposal  of  Lord  Mabledon  to 
bring  his  friend  homo  with  him  the  next  summer  was 
readily  acceded  to  by  both  fathers ;  by  the  one  merely  to 
gratify  his  beloved  son,— by  the  other  with  the  view  to 
his  son's  advancement. 

As  Arthur  stood,  nearly  unnoticed,  in  the  magnificent 
drawing  room  at  Mabledon,  gazing  upon  the  brilliant 
scene  which  still  dazzled  his  eyes,  even  when  his  mind 
had  recovered  from  that  sensation — the  contrast  of  the 
little  parlour  at  his  father's  parsonage,  with  its  plain 
paper,  and  mohair  chairs,  and  old  fashioned  window 
seats,  rose,  with  a  somewhat  painful  vividness,  before  his 
fancy's  eye.  But  his  good  feelings  soon  drove  this  idea 
from  his  mind  :  "  Of  all  things  in  the  world,"  ho  thought 
to  himself,  "  the  last  allowable  to  me  is  to  cherish  feelings 
of  envy  towards  Jlabledon.  Generous,  open-hearted,  noble 
fellow  that  he  is,  I  can  feel  nothing  towards  him  but 
friendship  and  esteem  !  Ho  is  the  best  friend  I  ever  had 
in  the  world  ;  and  long,  long  may  wc  remain  so." 

"  There  are  music  and  cards,  Mr.  St.  John,"  said  Lady 
Missenden,  coming  up  to  him  ;  "  but  I  conclude  you  will 
be  of  the  parly  in  the  nuisie  room.     Miss  Brabazou  is  a 
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celebrated  singer;  and  I  will  venture  to  say   you 
never  heard  a  finer  finger  on  the  piano." 

1  dare  say  not,"  thought  St.  John,  as  lie  followed  liis 
noble  hostess  to  the  music  room. 

■There  sat,  at  the  instrument,  a  tall,  bold  looking  girl 
of  four  or  five  and  twenty,  who,  after  vast  tumbling  over 
of  music  books,  and  shifting  orhghts,and  divers  other  of 
the  minauder.ies  usually  let  off  by  distinguished  lady 
performers,  at  last  fixed  on  a  bravura  from  an  opera  then 
in  vogue,  and  began  to  play  the  symphony  in  certainly  a 
very  masterly  way.  She  then  sang — correctly,  brilliantly, 
powerfully — but  the  performance  gave  St.  John  no  plea- 
sure — it  was  all  head-work,  the  feelings  had  no  share  in  it. 

"  How  divinely  Miss  Brabazon  sings !"  exclaimed 
aloud,  at  the  end  of  the  piece,  a  powdered,  formal,  old 
man,  rising  from  a  sofa  on  which  he  had  been  asleep  du- 
ring  its  course ;  "  dont  you  think  so,  sir  ?"  But  without 
waiting  for  St.  John's  answer,  he  continued,  "  She  was 
under  Treuiezzani  for  two  years,  and  he  said  he  never 
had  a  pupil  of  such  excellence.  Lord  Mabledon,"  he 
added,  bustling  up  to  him,  "  do  persuade  Lady  Emily  to 
sing  one  of  her  charming  little  French  songs ;  pray  do, 
Lady  Eniiiy,  let  me  entreat  3'ou :"  and,  when  he  had 
fairly  seated  her  at  the  piano,  he  went  back  to  his  sofa 
and  his  sleep. 

Lady  Emily  sat  down  smiling  and  blushing,  as  young 
ladios  still  can  do  before  they  are  out — and  pulling  off 
her  gloves  {vmnches  a  gigol  were  not  then  in  fashion) 
displayed  an  arm  which  St.  John  thought  the  whitest  and 
most  finely  turned  he  had  ever  beheld ;  and  though  his 
experience  was  only  that  of  a  stripling  under  eighteen, 
he  was  not  far  wrong  in  his  judgment.  Lady  Emily 
burst  at  once  into  her  song,  which  was  one  of  those  of 
delicate  archness  and  mntice^  which  no  langunge  but 
French  can  express,  and  to  which  the  music  (it  is  the 
point  beyond  which  French  music  should  never  attempt 
to  go)  is  at  once  so  beautiful  and  appropriate.  St.  John 
almost  started  as  she  began:  her  voice  was  a  round, 
rich,  conlr'allo — and,  though  he  did  not  know  it  by  its 
technical  name,  yet  he  felt  that  it  was  not  the  voice  he 
had  expected  from  one  so  young  and  apparently  so  deli- 
cate. But  his  delight  equalled  his  surprise  :  she  seemed 
to  revel  in  the  gay,  yet  wild,  notes  with  which  the  bur- 
then was  brought  round  again  a^  the  conclusion  of  every 
verse — and,  each  time  tliere  was  some  new  outbreak  of 
beauty,  some  new  combination  of  sweet  sounds. 

Oh  !  how  delightful  is  it  to  gaze  on  an  object  such  as 
this  ! — a  young  creature,  beautiful  as  the  day,  beaming 
with  youth  and  gushing  spirits,  and  the  consciousness  of 
exciting  and  deserving  admiration — her  eye  flashing— 
her  voice  quivering — as  a  smile,  bright  as  the  first  rush 
of  sun-light  over  the  sea,  seems  almost  struggling  with 
the  music  for  possession  of  the  exquisite  lips!  Oh!  at 
such  a  moment  we  forget  that  so  bright  a  being  can  be 
born  for  aught  save  happiness,  and  love,  and  joy — still 
more,  that  the  very  excess  of  her  fascination  is  but  too 
probably  in  exact  proportion  with  her  future  sorrows  ! 

St.  John  thought  not  thus.  He  gazed,  he  listened — 
both  yielded  him  delight  unspeakable — but  he  was  con- 
tented to  feel  it,  he  did  not  analyze  it.  At  his  age,  in- 
deed, wc  cnjuy   happiness ;  we  do  not  pause  to  dissect 

d^enionstrate  it.     When  we  do  that,  our  hearts  are 

-eady  beyond  the  power  of  experiencing  its  full  and  un- 
sophisticated joys.  In  the  prodigality  arising  from  plenty, 
ia  youth,  we  fill  the  cup  of  ecstasy  to  the  brim,  and  empty 
it  at  a  breath.  Afterwards,  it  is  scantily  filled,  and  we 
pause  to  savourer  every  drop. 

"Again! — again  I — pray,  again!"  e.vclaimcd  half  a 
dozen  voices  at  once.  "  Encore ! — I  beseech  you,  Lady 
Emily,  encore  !"  said  Mr.  Evans,  the  powdered,  formal 
gentleman,  awaking  from  his  sleep.  St.  John  did  not 
speak ;  but  he  fixed  a  look  of  mingled  admiration  and 
entreaty,  which  nothing  but  a  warm  and  passionate 
heart  could  give  to  the  face — and  beneath  which  Lady 
Emily's  eyes  quailed,  as  she  blushed  deeply — and,  after 
a  pause  to  collect  herself,  began  her  song  again. 

It  was  long  before  Arthur  St.  John  could  close  his 
eyes  in  sleep  that  night.  The  emotions  of  the  day,  so 
many  and  so  various,  had  excited  him  far  beyond  the 
pitch  to  which  rest  will  come.  Above  all,  the  strongest 
passion  of  human  nature  had  that  day  dawned  in  one  of 
the  most  passionate  hearts  which  the  hand  of  that  nature 
had  ever  formed.  Arthur  St.  John,  for  the  first  time, 
had  felt  Love. 

PART  11. 

Tims  lived  our  youtli.  will)  convcrsaijon,  liooks, 
And  La'iv  Emma's  soul-subduing  looks: 
Lost  in  deligllt— OoiJc 
Lady  Emily  had  had  a  great  curiosity  to  see  Arthur 
,St.  John.   Her  brother  had  been  in  the  iiabit  of  speaking 
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of  him  constantly  as  liis  dearest  friend ;  and  slie  knew 
from  the  same  source  that  his  rejjutation  for  talents  was 
pre-eminent  among  those  whose  occupation  it  was  to 
judge  of  talents.  The  arrival  of  a  person,  whose  coming 
had  been  prefaced  by  circumstances  such  as  these,  could 
not  be  an  indifferent  event  to  a  young  lady  of  sixteen, 
whose  feelings  and  ideas  had  not  as  yet  been  fashion-bitten 
and  made  worldly  by  joining  iathat  most  heartless,  selfish, 
cold,  mercenary,  intercourse,  called,  emphatically,  so- 
ciety. If  her  passions  were  not  as  yet  deep  and  power- 
ful, her  feelings,  at  least,  were  quick  and  sensitive.  The 
romance  natural  to  her  age  lay  piled  within  her  heart, 
ready  to  take  fire  at  the  first  touch. 

But  St.  John  felt  far  more  strongly  still,  and  saw  and 
guessed  nothing  of  all  this.  Fielding  has  somewhere 
said,  in  substance,  that  it  is  seldom  that  a  very  young, 
and  consequently  inexperienced,  man  expects  to  meet 
with  villany  in  the  world ;  for  how  should  he  know  of 
it,  unless  he  be  a  villain  himself,  and  thus  be  prompted 
by  suggestions  from  within  ?  And  how,  therefore,  should 
St.  John  be  able  to  guess  the  paler  affection  which  exist- 
ed in  Lady  Emily,  while  he  burned  with  a  passion  fated 
to  give  its  colour  to  his  whole  life  ? 

A  party  in  a  country-house  possesses  at  least  one  ad- 
vantage in  an  incomparable  degree,  viz.  the  ease  and  ra- 
pidity with  which  we  become  acquainted  with  those 
with  whom  we  sympathise.  In  London,  three  years  will 
not  make  two  persons  of  opposite  sexes  so  well  known 
to  each  other,  as  three  weeks  will  do  in  the  country. 
Three  weeks  ! — why,  in  that  space  there  may  be  con- 
densed the  whole  history  and  fate  of  a  human  heart ; 
opening,  crisis,  and  catastrophe  ! 

And  so  it  was  with  poor  Arthur.  Lady  Emily's  at- 
tacliment  to  her  brother  was  great ;  and,  while  he  was  at 
home,  she  was  at  home,  and  constantly  in  his  company. 
She  rode  with  him  in  the  morning  ;  she  got  into  the  same 
little  coterie  at  night ;  and  in  all  this  St.  John  mingled. 
He  admired  her  exceeding  beauty  ;  he  was  fascinated  by 
the  grace,  animation,  and  even  archness  of  her  manners; 
he  was  touched  by  the  sentiment  which  was  constantly 
upspringing  in  every  word  she  spoke.  Above  all,  he 
was  dazzled  and  made  drunk  by  her  very  manifest  ad- 
mir.ation  of  him.  Nothing,  indeed,  adds  more  strongly 
to  the  fascination  of  a  young  and  cliarming  girl  than 
the  circumstance  of  those  fascinations  having  the  assist- 
ance of  her  evidently  appreciating  our  sweet  self,  ac- 
cording to  the  modest  estimate  wliich  we  ourselves  are 
apt  to  form  of  that  person. 

And  thus  did  Lady  Emily  look  on  St.  John.     She 
hung  upon  all  he  said,  and  gazed  upon  his  face  as  she 
spoke  ;  she  appealed  constantly  to  his  opinion  ;  and  ex- 
claimed "  Oh  !  how  beautiful !"  when  he  once  repeated 
to  her  a  couple  of  stanzas  of  his  composition.   She  would 
sing  his  favourite  airs ;  and  showed  deference  to  his 
taste  and  judgment  in  every  thing.     Was  it  possible  to 
resist  this  ?     Wanderings  in  magnificent  woods,  in  the 
most  beautiful  suiimicr  evenings  that  ever  came  out  of 
the  heavens,  (at  least,  they  seemed  so,)  with  sunsets,  and 
moons,  and  poetry,  and  fancy,  and  feeling,  and  tlie  most 
accommodating  tiers   in  the  world,  in  the  shape  of  a 
careless,  boyish  brother,  who  "  thought  no  harm,"  and 
saw  and  heard  nothing  that  was  not  on  the  surface,  and 
thus  gave  the  danger   of  a  tete-i-tete,  without  its  con- 
sciousness :  in  such  circumstances  as  these,  what  could 
St.  Jolin  do,  but  fall  in  love  ?     He  did  ;— and  that  with 
all  the  headlong  powers  of  a  passionate  heart,  and,  alas, 
with  all  the  fixed  intensity  of  a  firm  one  : — 
"  What  say'st  thou,  wise  one  ?   '  That  all-powerful  Love 
Can  Fortune's  strong  impediments  remove  ; 
Nor  is  it  strange,  that  worth  should  wed  to  worth — 
The  pride  of  genius  with  tlie  pride  of  birth.'  " 
I  do  not  say  that  soaring  visions  like  these  were  thi 
accurately  defined  in  St.  John's  mind  ;  but  that  certain 
vague  images  of  an  elegant  and  picturesque  parsonage, 
with  a  honeysuckle  growing  into  the  windows,  and  - 
green  lawn  stretching  down  to  a  trout-stream,  with 
couple  of  children  playing  on  it,  ind  Lady  Emily  sitting 
under  the  trellis-work,  smiling  as  she   watched  them- 
that  some  such  picture  as  this  did  occasionally  form  itself 
in  St.  John's  imagination  is  most  certain.     It  was 
ish,  perhaps,  but  so  it  is  to  be  in  love  at  seventeen, 
yet  very  sensible  people  are  so  every  day. 

Lady  Emily's  feelings,  on  the  other  hand,  were  far 
from  being  so  definite  as  this.  She  was  thrown  into  the 
intimate  society  of  a  most  striking  young  "man — her 
brother's  chosen  friend ;  she  felt  tlie  brilliancy  of  his  ta- 
lents, and  the  general  superiority  of  his  manner  ;  and, 
above  all,  she  was  touched  and  delighted  with  the  mani. 
fcst  power  which  her  attractions  had  over  liirn,  and 
which  she  continued  to  exert  more  and  more,  as  she 


perceived  their  daily  increasing  effects-  Tliis  was  not 
coquetry,  properly  so  called :  it  was  not  done  for  the 
purpose  of  display  or  of  tyranny — but  she  felt  it  alto- 
gether to  be  delightful,  and  she  indulged  in  it,  without 
enquiring  as  to  whether  it  was  to  lead,  or  what  its  effects 
might  be  upon  either  St.  John  or  herself. 

Thus  days  and  weeks  rolled  on.  The  young  men 
were  not  to  return  to  Eton,  but  were  to  commence  resi- 
dence at  Oxford  at  the  end  of  the  long  vacation.  Thus 
they  were  to  pass  the  three  months  from  Election  to  the 
beginning  of  Michaelmas  Term,  at  Mabledon.  The 
proceedings  of  the  young  people  were  little  observed: 
they  were  thought  almost  children  ;  and  if  Lady  iVIissen- 
den  sometimes  perceived  symptoms  of  admiration  for 
her  daughter  in  Arthur  St.  John,  it  was  merely  with  a 
smile,  and  without  an  idea  of  danger  for  either  party. 

But  danger  there  was,  and  that  deep  and  imminent 
One  evening,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  Lady 
Emily  had  strolled  with  her  brother  and  St.  John  as  far 
as  the  London  lodge,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 
The  air  was  of  that  rich,  balmy  temperature,  which  the 
close  of  day,  in  a  fine  autumn,  so  often  possesses  ;  and  a 
glorious  harvest  moon  shed  her  luxurious  and  luxuriant 
light  upon  the  scene.  When  they  reached  the  gate. 
Lord  Mabledon  recollected  that  he  had  some  directions 
to  give  to  one  of  the  game-keepers,  whose  lodge  was 
about  a  mile  farther  on,  along  the  skirt  of  the  park  ;  and, 
thinking  that  it  would  he  too  far  for  his  sister  to 
walk,  he  desired  St.  John  to  take  her  home. 

Alas  !  what  a  dangerous  position  is  this  !  Two  per- 
sons, young,  beautiful,  full  of  poetry  and  romance,  and 
whom  the  constant  intercourse  of  a  considerable  period 
had  been  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other,  were 
thus  placed  alone  in  a  scene,  to  the  loveliness  of  which 

:ure  and  art  had  both  contributed  their  utmost; — it 

s   evening— there  was  a  deep,  soft  '  stillness — they 

re  beneath  that  liglit 


spirit  worships, 


■their  arms  were  linked,  and  the  quickened  pulsations 
of  the  heart  of  one  were  felt  against  the  bosom  of  the 
other — which  thrilled  at  the  touch.  Ah  ! — one  !ias 
known  such  moments — and  years  of  pain  were  well  re- 
paid by  one  of  them  ; — one  has but  it  is   no  use 

plunging  into  one's  own  reminiscences ;  my  present 
business  is  with  St.  John  and  Lady  Emily,  when)  we 
left  walking  home  together  from  the  park-gate. 

They  proceeded  in  silence  down  the  hill :  but  the 
thoughts  of  both  were  busy.  Their  conversation  had 
been  more  than  commonly  animated  while  Lord  Marble- 
don  had  been  with  them,  and  the  revulsion  was  conse- 
quentlyifelt  the  more.  It  is  probable  that,  at  no  moment 
of  their  intercourse,  had  Lady  Emily  felt  more  strongly 
or  more  tenderly  towards  St.  John.  The  subject  on 
which  he  had  previously  been  speaking,  though  a  general 
one,  he  had  contrived  to  turn  so  as  to  give  individual  ap- 
plication to  his  feelings  towards  her  : — he  had  spoken 
warmly  and  eloquently — and  she  was  touched.  He  was 
now  silent — but  she  was  well  aware  of  what  nature  that 
silence  was. 

At  length  he  stopped  suddenly.  The  place  where  he 
did  so  was  in  one  of  the  most  confined  points  of  the 
prospect ;  it  could  scarcely  be  to  gaze  on  thai  that  he 
paused.  "  Lady  Emily,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  which 
the  calmness  seemed  the  effect  of  preparation,  "  on  this 
spot  I  saw  you  first :  it  was  here  that,  with  your  heart 
beaming  on  your  face  with  love  for  your  brother,  my 
eyes  first  beheld' you.  Gracious  heaven  !  what  a  change 
has  taken  place  in  my  existence  since  then  ! — I  was  then 
careless,  free,  light-hearted — now,  my  whole  soul  is  en- 
grossed by  an  overwhelming,  a  devouring  passion.  Lady 
Emily,  I  see  by  your  manner  that  you  do  not  misunder- 
stand me — you  know,  you  must  have  known  for  some 
time,  that  I  adore  you  !" — and  the  violence  of  his  emo- 
tion made  him  gasp  for  breatli.  Lady  Emily  trembled, 
hut  did  not  speak.  St.  John  continued — "  My  love  for 
you  has  been  consuming  my  soul  for  weeks — it  has 
reached  that  pitch  that  I  could  no  longer  conceal  it,  and 
live ; — say,  say  that  you  do  not  feel  anger  towards  r 
for  speaking  thus — say  that  you  do  not  hate  me." 

"  Hate  you  ! — oh  God  !"— exclaimed  Lady  Emily 
and,  suddenly  checking  herself,  she  was  again  silent. 

St.  John  hung  on  her  words,  and  paused,  expecting  to 
hear  her  continue: — "  Speak  to  me,"  at  last  he  said- 
"  will  you  not  speak  to  me?" 

"  Mr.  St.  John,"  she  answered  faintly,  "  this  mustn 
be.  You  are  my  brother's  .friend — and  my" — she  paused 
for  a  word — "  my — regard  for  you  is  great,  but  1 

"  iVnd  why  not  ?"   interrupted  St.  John — "  why  not, 


less  you  despise  me  ? — why  not  hear  me  speak  thus, 

less  I  am  hateful  to  you  ? — I  know  that  I  am  poor — I 
know  that  your  rank  places  you  infinitely  above  me — I 
know  the  country  clergyman's  son  has  no  right  to 
look  up  to  the  earl's  daughter — but  J  love  you — 1  doat 

you — I  feel  this,  and  it  annihilates  every  other  consi- 
deration. And,  oh  !  if  you  have  even  the  slightest  atom 
of  that  regard  for  me,  which  I  have  sometimes  dared  to 
■  ope — (and  the  joy  of  the  idea  has  driven  me  almost 
i'ild) — you  surely  must  compassionate  the  state  of  feel- 
tig  which  has  driven  me  to  this  disclosure." 

"  I  cannot  be  insensible,"  said  Lady  Emily,  "  to  the 
value  of  such  feelings  from  one  like  you — I  cannot  but 
feel  pride  of  the  highest  kind  at  having  excited  them — 
for  I  believe  you.     I  am  very  young,  Mr.  St.  John — and 

know  you  too  generous  to  deceive  or  trifle  with  me." 

"  By  heaven !"  exclaimed  St.  John — but  I  shall  not 
detail  the  protestations  of  a  lover  in  answer  to  a  speech 
like  this ;  he  was  any  thing  rather  than  a  hackneyed 
one — and  yet  his  expressions  were,  I  will  answer  for  it, 
exactly  what  a  Richelieu  or  a  Valmont  would  have  used 
upon  a  similar  occasion.  Nature  teaches  :  these  artists 
of  lovers  only  imitate  what  they  recollect  once  to  have 
felt. 

Sulfice  it,  that  before  they  reached  home  that  night, 
Lady  Emily  and  St.  John  had  sworn  to  each  other  their 
riited  and  eternal  love — -and  [the  first  burning  kiss 
of  passion  had  been  impressed  upon  her  beautiful  lips. 


PART  III. 

Lila 's  a  lady.— r. //.  iJay/cy. 
I  sliall  not  dwell  on  the  period  which  passed  between 
the  scene  I  have  just  described,  and  that  fixed  for  the 
young  men  to  go  to  Oxford.     The  disclosure  of  their 
passion  went  no  further  than  to  each  other.     It  has  been 
d,  and  most  truly,  by  a  great  master  of  human  nature,* 
it  "  Quand  on  est  d'accord  I'un  et  I'autre,  on   salt 
tromper  tons  les  yeux  ;  une  passion  naissante  etcombat- 
eciate ;  un  amour  satisfait  salt  se  cacher."  The  word 
sfait,  as  used  here,  carries  with  it,  it  is  true,  a  far 
more  extended  meaning  than  can  be  applicable  in  the 
present  case ;  but  still  it  is  applicable  ;  for,  in  the  inno- 
cence of  their  youth,  their  passion  Mas  satisfied  by  the 
very  fact  of  its  confessed  existence,  and  by  the  almost 
unlimited  intercourse  which  it  was  in  their  power  to 
mand.     To  Lord  Missenden  the  idea  of  his  daugh- 
forming  an  attachment  to  a  person  in   St.   John's 
rank  in  life  never  occurred  ;  nay,  he  had  not  ceased  to 
sider  her  a  child,  and  the  subject  was  altogeyier  for- 
eign to  his  habits  of  thinking.     Lady  Missenden,  be- 
sides, also  continuing  to  regard  her  daughter  almost  as 
a  child — a  mistake  into  which  handsome   mothers  will 
frequently  fall— never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  a  seri- 
ous attachment  springing  up  between  a  school-boy  and 
a  girl  of  sixteen.     She  might,  perhaps,  sometimes  fancy 
there  was  a  childish  flirtation  arising  merely  from  the 
juxta-position  of  the  parties — but  this  amused  her,  with- 
,t  exciting  any  stronger  feeling. 

I*ord  Mabledon,  from  his  more  constantly  being  in  the 
mpany  of  his  sister  and  his  friend,  was  not  quite  so 
ind.  He  saw  that  they  were  becoming  attached  to 
each  other ;  but,  as  his  own  feelings  on  such  subjects 
were  much  more  those  of  an  Eton  boy,  than  such  as 
many  lords  of  eighteen  feel  now-a-days,  he  never  thought 
of  its  acquiring  sufficient  importance  for  him  to  inter- 
fere. He  was  exceedingly  fond  of  both  :  he  was  delight- 
ed in  their  society,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  they  were 
fond  of  that  of  each  other.  The  whole  business  had  no 
graver  character  in  his  eyes. 

At  length  Michaelmas  term  called  St.  John  to  Oxford, 
and  the  lovers  parted.  He  left  Mabledon  with  an  addi- 
tional pang  to  those  naturally  occasioned  by  his  first 
separation  from  the  first  object  of  his  love :  for,  in  dc- 
s|)ite  of  all  his  entreaties.  Lady  Emily  refused  to  write 
to  him.  By  some  strange  contradiction  of  principle, 
though  they  had  for  above  a  month  carried  on  the  inter- 
course of  a  clandestine  attachment,  yet  she  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  consent  to  a  clandestine  correspondence. 
Whether  it  was  the  actual  tangibility  of  communication 
by  letter,  or  the  extreme  difliculty  which  would  attend 
the  establishment  of  such  a  correspondence,  or  bolJi, — 
certain  it  is,  that  St.  John  could  obtain  nothing  more 
from  Lady  Emily  than  the  permission  of  now  and  then 
adding  a  few  words  at  the  end  of  her  brotlter's  letters, 
and  of  having  sometimes  a  message  addressed  to  him  in 
her  own.  How  different  this  was  ffoni  a  direct  corres- 
pondence, I  leave  it  to  those  few  people  in  the  world  to 
judge,  who  have  ever  written  or  received  such  letters 
themselves. 


Voltaire. 
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Two  years  passed  away,  and  St.  John  and  Lady  Emily 
had  not  met  in  the  interval.  Lord  Missenden  had  gone 
abroad  with  his  family,  which  had  occaisioned  this  sepa- 
ration. Bat,  in  the  midst  of  change  of  scene,  and  severe 
study,  and  active  exertion,  the  image  of  Emily  Lorraine 
was  still  constantly  present  to  Arthur  St.  John.  It  wa 
the  spur  whicli  goaded  him  to  struggle  for  distinction 
it  was  the  sweetest  part  of  his  triumph  when  he  obtained 
it.  His  disposition  was  keen  and  warm,  but  it  was  also 
firm  and  intense  ;  liis  passion  had  been  formed  under  the 
operation  of  the  former  qualities,  it  was  retained  and 
cherished  under  tliat  of  the  latter.  He  had  set  all  his 
,  heart  upon  one  cast ;  the  hazard  of  that  die  involved  the 
extremes  of  happiness  or  anguish. 

Lord  Mabledon  had  left  college  and  gone  into  the 
army,  and  was  at  this  time  abroad  with  his  regiment ; 
so  that  the  interruption  of  St.  John's  intercourse  with 
Lady  Emily  was  total. 

At  length.  Lord  Missenden's  family  returned  to  Eng- 
land. It  was  the  month  of  April,  and  tliey  fi.xed  them- 
selves in  their  house  in  town,  in  order  that  Lady  Emily 
miglit  "  come  out."  She  did  so :  and  was  soon  in  the 
full  whirl  of  that  monstrous  compound  of  selfishness, 
wickedness,  frivolity,  and  folly — a  London  season. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  June  that  St.  John  was  able  to 
get  away  from  college,  and  hastening  to  London,  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  hurry  to  Grosvenor  Square. 

"  Is  Lord  Missenden  at  home  ?"  he  said  to  the  pow- 
dered, fat,  grumpy  personage,  who  emerged  from  his 
leathern  tub,  with  all  the  brutality,  at  least,  if  possessing 
none'of  the  other  qualities,  of  Diogenes — 
"  No,"  said  Cerberus. 
"  Is  Lady  Missenden  ?" 
"No." 

"  Is  Lady  Emily  ?" — he  was  in  the  act,  although  not 
strictly    according    to    etiquette,   of  asking,   when    ' 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her  bounding  across  the  hall,  a 
up  the  stairs.     It  was  but  a  glimpse  :  but  it  sufficed 
throw  the  blood   into  his   face,  and   back  again  to   I 
heart  with  a  rapidity  that  took  away  his  breath.  He  was 
going  to  enter,  without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  his  last 
question,  wlien  the  porter  again  reverberated  his  e.-n- 
phatic  "No!"   and,  sorely  against  his  inclination,  St 
John  was  obliged  to  retire  in  despair. 

Tliree  days  afterwards  a  card  came,  with  due  for. 
mality,  from  Lord  and  Lady  Jlissenden,  to  "  request  the 
_  honour  of  Mr.  Arthur  St.  John's  company  at  dinner,'" 
that  day  three  weeks.  Not  a  word  of  old  friendship  oi 
recollection ;  no  three-cornered  billet  from  Lady  Missen 
den  begiiining,  "Dear  Arthur,"  as  of  yore  :  all  was  chill 
ing,  stately  and  exceedingly  proper,  .\rthur  could  nol 
endure  the  suspense :  he  twice,  in  the  interval,  called  ir 
Grosvenor  Square,  but  he  never  could  gain  admittance 
The  torment  he  suffered  during  those  three  weeks,  I 
would  not,  though  I  am  a  poor  man,  undergo  for  a 
many  thousand  pounds.  Now,  he  doubted  of  the  endui 
ance  of  Lady  Emily's  attachment :  "  Surely,  surelv,' 
said  he,  "  she  might,  under  such  circumstances  as  these, 
have  broken  through  her  resolution  not 
given  me  one  line,  if  it  were  really  only  one,  to  say,  that 
she  was  unchanged,  that  she  loved  me  stilL  But  she  has 
been  half  over  Europe,  she  has  been  '  La  belle  Anglaise' 
in  half  a  dozen  capitals:  she  has  forgotten  the  poor, 
lonely  student,  who  was  far  away,  and  who  had  nothing 
but  his  imperishable  love  to  offer  her."  But  thi 
the  recollection  of  all  that  had  passed  during  tliat  dear 
summer  at  Mabledon  rose  upon  his  mind,  and  he  would 
exclaim, "  No  !  it  is  impossible ! — that  creature  can  never 
be  false  I" 

At  length  the  day  came.  St.  John  found  a  large  party 
assembled.  Lord  Missenden  received  him  cordially,  and 
Lady  Missenden  with  the  greatest  and  most  friendly 
kindness.  She  enquired  with  interest  about  his  progress 
at  Oxford,  and  communicated  her  last  news  of  Mable- 
don, and  gave  him  his  last  letter  to  read.  St.  John  was 
touched  and  gratified  at  this,  but  his  eyes  were  wander- 
ing  in  search  of  one,  a  single  glance  of  whom  was  to 
decide  his  fate.  But  she  was  not  present ;  and  she  en- 
tered only  just  before  the  servant  who  came  to  announce 
dinner.  The  crowd  pressed  forward,  and  they  did  not 
meet.  As  soon  as  they  were  seated  at  dinner,  St.  John 
found  that  Lady  Emily  was  on  the  same  side  of  the  table 
as  himself,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  see  her 
without  making  a  marked  endeavour  to  do  so,  which 
even  he  felt  was,  at  such  a  party,  impossible.  His  worst 
forebodings  came  across  him.  Was  this  accident,  or  de- 
sign ?  If  the  latter — but  he  could  not  endure  the  thouglit 
sufficiently  to  dwell  on  it.  St.  John  was  near  the  door; 
and,  as  the  ladies  passed  out.  Lady  Emily  approached 
Wm,  and,  holding  out  her  hand,  said,  "  How  do  you  do, 


bis  eyes  fijll  upon  her,  but  hers  were  cast  to  the  ground, 
the  blood  had  flushed  Jier  cheek — and  her  hand  treml '    " 
m  his ;  but  it  did  not  return  his  pressure,  and  it  ' 
gloved. 

Oh !  how  beautiful  she  then  looked  !— her  form  \.  __ 
developed — her  noble  countenance  matured — her  beauty 
was  d.azzling !     He  had  again  seen  her— he  had  agai 
touched  her — his  brain  almost  reeled  with  the  excitatio 
of  this  consciousness.     But  still  he  played  the  self-lo 
mentor,  and  racked  his  heart  with  all  the  various  fancit 
which  a  lover's  doubts  suggest.     He  could  not  but  feci 
Ihat,  at  the  moment,  and   under  the  circumstances 
which  she  addressed  him,  she  could  not  say  more  ll 
she  did  ;— but  she  might  have  looked  at  him — she  might 
have  shot  the  glance  of  an  instant,  to  say,  "  I  love  yoi 

John  determined  to  have  his  mind  set  at  rest  ai 
once,  when  they  joined  the  ladies :  but  this  was  not  sc 
easy  to  do  as  to  determine.  When  he  entered  the  draw 
ng  room.  Lady  Emily  was  at  the  piano,  surrounded  by 
I  bevy  of  young  ladies,  all  eager  to  play  or  to  sing, 
ill  declining  it.  Lady  Emily  seemed  to  poor  Arthur  to 
make  more  of  all  this  foppery  d'usage,  than  was  at  all 
word,  as  young  lady  after  young  lady 
was  asked,  and  pressed,  and  entreated,  and  persuaded 
do  that  which  she  had  a  perfect  mind  to  do  from  the 
first,  St.  John  thought  he  should  have  been  driven  crazed, 
"  it,  at  last,  by  dint  of  watching  his  opportunity,  he 
md  it.  Lady  Emily  went  with  one  of  her  companions 
look  over  a  hook  of  prints.  The  table  on  which  it 
lay  was  a  round  one,  and  thus  left  some  little  space  be- 
^  cen  its  extremity  and  the  wall.  And  to  this  Lady 
Emily  was  not  close,  so  that,  without  any  appearance  of 
particularity,  Arthur  w.is  able  to  come  and  place  himself 
by  her  side.  He  began  to  converse  with  her  about  the 
prints,  which  wereviews  of  Italy,  and  of  her  travels 
erflow ing  with  impatience  at  being  thus  corn- 


Mr.  St.  John  ? — I  am  happy  1 


polled  to  talk  on  indifferent  subjects,  to  one  with  v 
soul  burned  to  commune, — till,  at  last,  the  young  lady, 
whom  Arthur  was  inwardly  cursing,  as  Mademoiselle  de 
Trop,  was  suddenly  called  away  by  her  mother.  He 
seized  the  occasion  at  once  :  for  before  his  companion 
had  time  to  move,  he  said  to  her,  in  a  voice  which  be- 
tokened what  an  effort  had  been  necessary  to  force  him- 
self to  calmness,  "  Emily! — and  is  all  forgotten  ?" 

Slie  blushed  a  burning  scarlet — she  bit  her  lip,  which 
quivered  once  or  twice,  as  though  she  was  about  to 
speak  ;  at  last,  she  said,  "  Mr.  St.  John,  this  is  very  in. 
discreet,  very  wrong ;  I  thought  the  time  which  had 
elapsed  since  we  met  had  driven  tlie  remembrance  of  our 

childish  days  from  your  mind  ;  I  thought " 

"  No,  Emily,  no  ;  you  could  not  think  thus  ;  you  must 
have  known,  you  know,  that,  young  though  we  were,  the 
passion  we  felt  was  not  childish.     You  must  know  that 
upon  that  remembrance  I  lived— that  there  has  not  been 
thought  of  my  mind,  nor  a  pulsation  of  rav  heart,  that 
from  the  moment  we  parted,  to  this  hour,  lias  not  been 
wholely  and  solely  devoted  to  you.     You  know — " 
"  Stop,  Mr.  St.  John,"  said  Lady  Emily,  interrupting 
,  "this  is  language  I  must  not  hear;  I  had  hoped, 
sir,  that  the  follies  of  our  childhood  had  been  forgotten- 
follies  which  nothing  but  my  extreme  youth  could  ex. 
cuse,  and  of  which  it  is  scarcely  generous  of  you  to  re. 
mind  me.     As   my  brother's  friend,  Mr.  St.  John,"  she 
added,  in  a  milder  tone,  "  I  must  ever  feel  regard  for 
you — but  I  must  not  be  thus  addressed  again."     And 
she  walked  away,  leaving  St.  John  far  too  much  stunned 
by  what  he  had  heard  to  be  able  to  strive  to  detain  her. 
And  to  what  purpose  should  he  ?     She  had  crushed 
his  heart  at  one  blow.     From  that  moment  St.  Jol 
been  a  miserable  man. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  trace  the  progression  of 
Lady  Emily's  feelings.  Absence,  change  of  place, 
novelty  of  all  kinds,  flattery,  and  a  fickle  disposition, 
had,  before  her  return  to  England,  almost  entirely  erased 
St.  John  from  her  mind.  And  the  few  months  she  had 
London  had  more  than  served  to  complete  it. 
seen  the  importance  of  rank,  wealth,  and 
fashionable  station  ;  her  feelings,  which,  as  regarded  Sl 
John,  had  in  truth  been  tlie  offspring  only  of  early  ro- 
mance, acquiring  force  and  an  object  from  juxtapo- 
sition—her feelings  had  now  completely  frozen  down 
(for  it  is  down)  to  her  position  in  society — a  mere 
young  lady  of  rank.  The  real  truth  is,  that  she  was 
never  worthy  of  t!ie  affection  of  such  a  man  as  Arthur 
St.  John:  it  was  a  mistake  on  his  part  from  the  first. 

The  suddenness  of  his  dismissal  was  fully  accounted 

for  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  when  the  Morning  Post 

announced  Lady  Emily's  marriage  with  a  man  whose 

ly  merits  were  being  a  peer,  imd  possessed  of  five  and 


The  effect  of  tin 
lay  be    easily  coi 


uch  a  mind  as  St.  John's 
cd.  He  went  abroad  for  some 
tnnc,  then  entered  into  orders,  and  is  a  most  exemplary 
country  clergyman  :  but  he  has  never  thoroughly  recover- 
ed the  efiects  of  the  events  I  have  just  narrated  ;  for  when 
I  first  knew  him,  which  was  upwards  of  twenty  years 
afterwards,  he  was  still,  and  I  am  convinced  he  ever 
will  remain — a  mduncholy  man. 


FROM  THE   dominie's  LEGACY. 


I  life, 


There  is  a  low  road,  (but  it  is  not  much  frequented, 
r  It  IS  terribly  roundabout,)  that  passes  at  the  foot  of 
the  range  of  hills  that  skirt  the  long  and  beautiful  gut  or 
tirth  of  the  Clyde,  in  the  west  of  Scotland  :  and  as  you 
go  along  this  road,  either  up  or  down,  the  sea  or  firth  is 
almost  at  your  very  side,  the  hills  rising  above  you ;  and 
you  are  just  opposite  to  the  great  black  and  blue  moun- 
tains on  the  other  side  of  the  gut,  that  sweep  in  heavy 
masses,  or  jut  out  in  hold  capes,  at  the  mouth  of  the  deep 
lochs  that  run  up  from  the  Firth  into  the  picturesque 
highlands  of  Argylesliire. 

You  may  think  of  the  scene  what  you  please,  because 

steam  boating  has,  of  late  years,  profaned  it  somewhat 

nto  commonness,  and  defiled  its  pure  air  with  filthy 

"'^     '        '       oke  ;  and  because  the  Comet  and  all  her 


puffs  of  coal  1 


nfortunate 


passengers  i 


sunk  to  the  bottom  of  this 
d  because,  a  little  time  previ- 


you  again."  He  fixed  |  twenty  thousand  a  yeai 


very  part  of  the  Firth  ; 
us,  a  whole  boatful  of  poor  highland  reaper  girls  were 
Iso  run  down  in  the  night  time,  while  they  were  asleep, 
nd  drowned  near  the  Clough  light-house  hard  by  ;  but 
"  you  were  to  walk  this  road  by  the  seaside  any  sum- 
ler  afternoon,  going  towards  the  bathing  village  of  Gou- 
rock,  you  would  say,  as  you  looked  across  to  the  highlands, 
and  up  the  Clyde,  towards  the  rock  of  Dumbarton  Cas- 
tle, that  there  are  few  scenes  more  truly  magnificent  and 
interesting. 

There  is  a  little  village  exactly  opposite  to  you,  look- 
g  across  the  Firth,  which  is  called  Dunoon,  and  con- 
ins  the  burying  place  of  the  great  House  of  Argyle  ; 
d   which,  surrounded  by  a  patch  of  green  cultivated 
land,   sloping   pleasantly  from    the  sea,  and    cowering 
snugly  by  itself,  with   its  picturesque  cemetery,  under 
the  great  blue  hills  fi-owning  behind,  looks,  from  across 
the  Firth,  absolutely  like  a  tasteful  little  haunt  of  the  ca- 
pricious  spirit  of  romance. 

Well,  between  this  road,  on  the  lowland  side  of  the 
Firth,  and  the  water's  edge,  and  before  it  winds  off  round 
by  the  romantic  scat  of  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart,  far- 
ther up,  their  stands,  or  stood,  two  or  three  small  fishing 
cottages,  which,  from  the  hills  nearly  over  them  from 
whicli  General  Brisbane  used  to  look  after  the  stars,  or 
from  the  sea  as  you  sailed  past,  look  just  like  white  shells, 
of  a  large  size,  dropped  fancifully  down  upon  the  green 
common  between  the  hills  and  the  road.  In  these  cottages, 
it  was  observed,  the  fishermen  had  numerous  fixmilies 
who,  while  young,  assisted  them  in  their  healthful  employ-' 
meiit;  and  that  the  girls,  of  which  there  was  a  number 
were  so  wild  in  their  contented  seclusion,  that  if  any 
passenger  on  the  road  slopped  to  observe  them,  as  they 
sat  in  groups  on  the  green,  mending  their  fathers'  nets, 
they  would  take  alarm,  and  rise  and  run  off  like  fawns, 
and  hide  among  tlie  rocks  by  the  sea,  or  trip  back  into 
the  cottages.  Now  it  happened,  once  on  a  time,  that  a 
great  event  took  place  to  one  of  the  cottager's  daughters, 
winch,  for  a  long  period,  deranged  and  almost  destroyed 
the  happy  equality  in  which  they  had  hitherto  lived  ;  and 
becoming  the  theme  of  discourse  and  enquiry  concernino- 
things  beyond  the  sphere  of  fisher  people  and  all  their 
neighbours,  as  far  as  Gourock,  introduced  among  them 
-T  small  degree  of  ambition  and  discontent. 

There  was  one  of  the  fishermen,  a  remarkably  decent, 
well  disposed  highlandman,  from  the  opposite  shore  of 
Argyleshire,  named  Martin  M'Leod,  and  he  had  two 
daughters,  the  youngest  of  which,  as  was  no  uncommon 
case,  turned  out  to  be  remarkably,  and  even  dehcatelv. 
beautiful.  '' 

But  nobody  ever  saw  or  thought  any  thing  about  the 
beauty  of  Catharine  M'Leod,  except  it  might  be  some  of 
'*■-;  growing  young  men  in  the  neighbouring  cottages, 
eral  of  whom  began,  at  times,  to  look  at  her  wili  a 
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MY  SISTER  KATE. 


sort  of  wonder,  and  seemed  to  feci  a  degree  of  awe  in 
her  company ;  while  lier  family  took  an  involuntary 
pride  in  her  beyond  all  the  others ;  and  her  eldest  sister 
somehow  imitated  her  in  every  thing,  and  continually 
quoted  her  talk,  and  trumpeted  about  among  the  neigh- 
bours what  was  said  and  done  by  "  my  sister  Kate." 

Things  continued  in  this  way  as  Kate  grew  to  wo- 
manhood ;  and  she  was  the  liveliest  little  body  about  the 
place,  and  used  to  sing  so  divertingly  at  the  house-end, 
as  she  busied  herself  about  her  father's  fishing  gear,  and 
ran  up  and  down  "  among  the  breakers  on  the  brae," 
behind  the  cottages,  or  took  her  wanderings  otF  all  the 
way  to  the  Clough  light-house  at  the  point ;  or  she 
would  skip  on  the  yellow  sands  of  the  sea,  beyond  her 
father's  boat,  when  the  tide  was  low,  as  he  used  to  say, 
just  like  a  water-wagtail ;  so  that  she  was  allowed  to 
be  as  merry  as  she  was  pretty,  and  put  every  one  in  a 
good  humour  that  looked  at  her.  I  say  things  conti- 
nued in  this  way  until  a  gentleman,  who,  it  turned  out, 
was  all  the  way  from  London,  came  to  lodge  m  Green- 
ock, or  Gourock,  or  Innerkip,  or  somewhere  not  far  dis- 
tant;  and,  being  a  gentleman,  and,  of  course,  at  liberty 
to  do  every  sort  of  out  of  the  way  thing  that  he  pleased, 
he  got  a  manner  of  coming  down  and  wandering  about 
among  the  cottajes,  and  asking  questions  concerning 
whatever  he  chose  of  the  fishermen  ;  and  then  it  was 
not  long  until  he  got  his  eyes  upon  Kale. 

"  The  gentleman,"  as  her  sister  used  to  tell  after- 
wards, "  was  perfectly  ill,  and  smitten  at  once  about 
our  Kate.  He  was  not  able,"  she  said,  "  to  take  the 
least  rest,  but  was  down  constantly  about  us  for  weeks  ; 
and  then  got  to  talking  to  and  walking  with  Kale,  she 
linking  arm  in  his  beneath  the  hill,  just  as  it  had  beer 
Sir  Michael  Stuart  and  my  lady  ;  and  then  such  pre- 
sents  as  he  used  to  bring  for  her,  bought  in  the  granc 
shop  of  Baillie  Macnicol,  at  Greenock  ;  gowns,  anc 
shawls,  and  veils,  and  fine  chip  hats,  never  speaking  o 
ribbons,  and  lace  edging,  and  mob  caps— perfect  beau 
tiful." 

The  whole  of  the  other  fishermen's  daughters  becami 
mad  with  envy  of  poor  Kate,  and  admiration  of  her  new 
dress,  which  some  said  was  mostly  bought  by  her  father 
after  all,  who  wanted  to  have  his  daughter  made  a  lady 
of;  and  now  nothing  was  heard  in  the  hamlot  but  mur- 
murings  and  discontented  complaints;  every  girl  look 
ing  at  herself  in  the  little  cracked  glass,  that  her  falhei 
used  to  shave  by,  to  sec  if  she  were  pretty,  and  w;shm« 
and  longing,  not  only  for  a  lover  of  her  own,  but  even  foi 
a  gentleman.     So  as  matters  grew  serious,  and  the  gen 
tlcman   was   fairly  in   love,  old   Martin    M-Leod,   whc 
looked  sharply  after  Kate,  behoved  to  have  sundry  con 
versations  with  the  gentleman  about  her  :  a"-'         '  — 
being  appointed  to  teach  her  various  things, 
fisher  folks  never  heard  of,  but  which  were 
into  a  lady,  Kate  and  the  gentleman  after  a 
actually  married,  in  Greenock  new  church, 
for  London,  or  some  other  grand  place,  to  liv( 
king  and  all  the  great  people  lived,  and  to  drink  wuie, 
and  wheel  about  in  a  carriage  for  ever  more.. 

During  all  this  time,  there  were  various  opinions 
among  the  fisher  people,  how  that  Kate  never  was  par- 
ticularly in  love  with  tlie  gentleman  ;  and  some  even 
said  that  she  was  in  love  with  somebody  else,  (for 
pretty  maidens  must  always  be  in  love,)  or  at  least,  that 
some  of  the  youths  of  the  neighbourhood  were  in  love 
with  her  ;  but  then  the  old  folks  said,  that  love  was  only 
for  gentle  people,  who  could  atford  to  pay  for  it ;  and 
that  when  a  gentleman  was  pleased  to  fall  in  love,  no 
one  had  a  right  to  say  him  nay,  or  pretend  lo  set 
up  against  him.  Some  of  the  young  women,  to  be 
sure,  ventured  to  contest  this  doctrine,  and  cited  various 
cases  from  the  authority  of  printed  ballads  bought  at 
the  Greenock  fair,  at  a  halfpenny  each  ;  and  also  from 
the  traditionary  literature  of  Argyleshirc,  which  was 
couched  in  the  meliflunus  numbers  of  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage; but,  however  this  might  be,  the  fame  of  Cathe- 
rine M'Leod's  happy  marriage,  and  great  fortune,  was 
noised  abroad,  e.Kceedingly,  among  the  fisher  people 
throughout  these  coasts,  as  well  as  about  Gouroek 
all  the  parts  adjacent. 

As  to  the  gentleman,  it  was  found  out  that  his  r 
was  Mr.  Pounteiiey,  and  that  little  Kate  M'Leod 
now  Mrs.  Pounteney,  and  a  preat  London  lady;  but  what 
quality  of  a  gentleman  Mr.  Pounteney  really  W" 
a  matter  of  much  controversy  and  discussion, 
said  that  he  was  a  great  gentleman,  and  others  thought 
that,  from  various  symptoms,  he  was  not  a  ucri/ grea 
gentleman  ; — some  went  so  far  as  to  say  he  was  a  Ion 
or  a  prince,  while  others  maintained  that  ho  was  only  : 
simple  esquire,  although  ho  might  yot  he  turned  into  : 


belted  knigli 
the  neigh 
y  day 


vhich  the 


Michael  who 
vhich  the  king  could  make 


like 


I  chose,  by  knocking  him  down  with  asword  ; 
part  of  the  king's  business  to  make  knights 
nd  lords,  and  this  was  the  way  he  did  it.  But  as  the  fisher 
people,  among  whom  Kate  had  been  reared,  did  not  un- 
d  what  a  knight  meant,  nor  any  thing  of  these 
alters;   and  from   the  rising  ambition  of  fisher 
girls,  to  get  gentlemen  as  well  as  Kate,  were  much  occu- 
pied in  di.seussions  about  the  quality  of  her  and  her 
husband,  her  elder  sister.  Flora,   was    constantly  ap- 
pealed to,  and  drawn  out  wherever  she  went,  upon  this 
nteresting  subject. 

Nothing,  therefore,  could  he  talked  of  wherever  Flora 
M'Leod  went,  hut  about  "  my  sister  Kate,"  an  she  was 
quite  in  request  every  where,  because  she  could  talk  of 
the  romantic  history  and  happy  fortune  of  her  lucky 
sister.  Mrs.  Pounteney's  house  in  London,  therefore, 
Mrs.  Pounteney's  grand  husband,  and  Mrs.  Pounteney's 
coach,  e.xcited  the  admiration  and  the  discontent  of  all 
Uie  fishermen's  daughters,  for  many  miles  round  this 
antic  seacoast,  and  these  quiet  cottages  under  the 
!,  where  the  simple  people  lived  upon  their  fish  and 
did  not  know  that  they  were  happy.  Many  a  long  sum- 
mer's day,  as  tlie  girls  sat  worldng  their  nets  on  a  knoll 
towards  the  sea,  the  sun  that  shone  warm  upon  thi 
indolent  limbs  on  the  grass,  and  the  breeze  that  blew 
from  the  Firth,  or  swept  round  from  the  flowery  woods 
f  Ardgowan,  seemed  less  grateful  and  delicious,  from 
their  discontented  imaginings  about  the  fortune  of  Mrs, 
Pounteney  ;  and  many  a  sweet  and  wholesome  supper 
of  fresh  boiled  fish  was  made  to  lose  its  former  relish, 
or  was  even  embittered  by  obtrusive  discourse  about  the 
fine  wines  and  the  gilded  grandeur  of  "  my  sister  Kate.' 
Even  the  fisher  lads  in  the  neighbourhood,  fine,  fearless 
youths,  found  a  total  alteration  in  their  sweethearts; 
their  discourse  was  not  relished,  their  persons  were  al- 
most despised  ;  and  there  was  now  no  happiness  found 
for  a  fisherman's  daughter,  but  what  was  at  least  to  ap- 
proach to  the  state  of  grandeur  and  felicity  so  fortunately 
obtained  by  "  my  sister  Kate." 

The  minds  of  Kate's  family  were  so  carried  by  her 
good  fortune,  that  vague  wishes  and  discontented  re- 
pinings  followed  their  constant  meditations  upon  her 
lucky  lot.  Flora  had  found  herself  above  marrying  a 
fisherman  ;  and  a  young  fellow,  called  Bryce  Cameron, 
who  had  long  waited  for  her,  and  whose  brother,  Allan, 
was  once  a  sweetheart  of  Kate  herself,  being  long  ago 
discarded ;  and  she  not  perceiving  any  chances  of  a 
gentleman  making  his  appearance  to  take  Bryce's  place, 
became  melancholy  and  thoughtful :  she  began  to  fear 
that  she  was  to  have  nobody,  and  her  thoughts  ran  con- 
stantly after  London  and  Mrs.  Pounteney.  With  these 
anxious  wishes,  vague  hopes  began  to  mix  of  some  lucky 
turn  to  her  own  fortune,  if  she  were  only  in  the  way  of 
getting  to  be  a  lady  ;  and  at  length  she  formed  the  high 
wish,  and  even  the  adventurous  resolve,  of  going  all  the 
way  to  London,  just  to  get  one  peep  at  her  sister's  hap- 
When  this  ambition  seized  Flora  M'Leod,  she  let  the 
1  people  have  no  rest,  nor  did  she  spare  any  exertion 
to  get  the  means  of  making  her  proposed  pilgrimage  to 
London.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  from  its  first  scri- 
-—  suggestion,  she  with  a  gold  guinea  in  her  pocket, 
and  two  one  pound  notes  of  the  Greenock  bank,  besides 
other  coins  and  valuables,  and  even  a  little  old  fasliioned 
Highland  broach,  with  which  the  quondam  lover  of  her 
stcr,  Allan  Cameron,  had  the  temerity  to  intrust  her, 
to  be  specially  returned  into  the  hands  of  the  great  lady 
hen  she  should  see  her,  besides  a  hundred  other  charges 
id  remembrances  from  the  neighbours,  she  set  off  one 
dewy  morning  in  summer,  carrying  her  shoes  and  stock- 
higs  in  her  hand,  to  make  her  way  to  London,  to  get  a 
sight  of  every  thing  great,  and  particularly  of  her  happy 
sister  Kate. 

Many  a  weary  mile  did  Flora  JI'Leod  walk,  and  ridi 
and  sail,  through  unknown  places,  and  in  what  she  called 
tbreign  parts;  for  strange  things  and  people  met  her  ey 
and  long  dull  regions  of  country  passed  her  like  a  rapid 
vision,  as  she  was  wheeled  towards  the  great,  capital  and 
proper  centre  of  England.  After  travelling  to  a  distance 
that  was  to  her  perfectly  amazing,  she  was  set  down 
London,  and  enquired  her  way,  in  the  best  English  she 
could  command,  into  one  of  those  long  brick  streets,  of 
dark  and  dull  gentility,  to  which  she  was  directed  ;  and 
after  much  trouble  and  some  expense,  at  length  found 
the  door  of  her  sister's  house.  She  stood  awhile 
sidcring,  on  the  steps  of  the  mansion,  and  felt  a  sort  of 
fear  of  lifting  the  big  iron  knocker  that  seemed  to  grin 
down  upon  her;  for  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  knock, 
ing  at  great  folk's  doors,  and  almost  trembled  lest  some 


body  from  within  would  frown  her  into  nothing,  even  by 
their  high  and  lofty  looks. 

And  yet  she  thought  the  house  was  not  so  dreadfully 

^rand  after  all ; — not  at  all  such  as  she  had  imagined, 

for  she  had  passed  houses  much  bigger  and  grander  than 

this  great  gentleman's ;  it  was  not  even  the  largest  in 

its  own  street,  and  looked  dull  and  dingy,  and  shut  up 

ith  blinds  and  rails,  having  a  sort  of  melancholy  ap- 

;arance.     At  least  it  was  not  at  all  equal,  she  thought, 

I  many  of  the  white  stone  villas  by  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 

that  sate  so  proudly  on  the  hill  face,  opposite  the  sea, 

icar  her  father's  cottage,  with  their  doors  wide  open  to 

eccivc  the  summer  air  or  welcome  the  passing  traveller, 

nd  their  windows  gleaming  in  the  evening  sun,  before 

it  dipped  behind  the  big  mountains  of  Argyleshire. 

It  was  strange  that  reflections  about  home,  and  so 
enhancing  of  its  value,  should  pass  through  her  mind  at 
the  very  door  where  lived  her  envied  sister  in  London ! 
but  she  must  not  linger,  but  see  what  was  inside.  She 
he  iron  knocker,  and  as  it  fell  the  very  clang 
of  it,  and  its  echo  inside,  smote  upon  her  heart  with  a  scn- 
of  strange  apprehension.  A  powdered  man  open- 
ed it,  and  stared  at  her  with  an  inquisitive  impertinent 
look,  then  saucily  asked  what  she  wanted.  Flora  curtc- 
sied  low  to  the  servant  from  perfect  terror,  saying  she 
wanted  to  see  Mrs.  Pounteney. 

"And  what  can  you  want  with  Mrs.  Pounteney, 
young  woman,  I  should  like  to  know  ?"  said  the  fellow  ; 
for  Flora  neither  looked  like  a  milliner's  woman,  nor 
any  other  sort  of  useful  person  likely  to  be  v/anted  by  a 
lady. 

Flora  had  laid  various  pretty  plans  in  her  own  mmd, 
about  taking  her  sister  by  surprise,  and  seeing  how  she 
would  look  at  her  before  she  spoke,  and   so  forth ;  at 
least  she  had  resolved  not  to  affront  her,  by  making  her- 
self known  as  her  sister  before  the  servants ;  but  the  man 
looked  at  her  with  such  suspicion,  and  spoke  so  insolent, 
that  she  absolutely  began  to  fear,  from  the  interrogations 
of  this  fellow,  that  she  would  be  refused  admittance  to 
lister,  and  was  forced  to  explain  and  reveal  herself, 
before  the  outer  door  was  fully  opened  to  her.    At  length 
she  was  conducted,  on  lip  toe,  along  a  passage,  and  then 
up  stairs,  until  she  was  placed  in  a  little  back  dressing- 
lom.     The  servant  then  went  into  the  drawing-room, 
here  sat  two  ladies  at  opposite  sides  of  the  apartment, 
there  to  announce  Flora's  message. 

sofa,  near  the  window,  sat  a  neat  youthful  figure, 
elegantly  formed,  but  petite,  with  a  face  that  need  not 
be  described,  further  than  that  the  features  were  small 
and  pretty,  and  that,  as  a  whole,  it  was  rich  in  the  name- 
less expression  of  simple  beauty.     Her  dress  could  not 
have  been  plainer,  to  be  of  silk  of  the  best  sort ;  but  tho 
languid  discontent,  if  not  melancholy,  witli  which  the 
female,  yet  quite  in  youth,  gazed  towards  the  window, 
bent  over  a  little  silk  netting  with  which  she  carelessly 
iployed  herself,  seemed  to  any  observer  strange  and 
natural  at  her  time  of  life.     At  a  table  near  the  fire 
s  seated  a  woman,  almost  the  perfect  contrast  to  this 
interesting   figure,  in   the    person  of  Mr.  Pounteney's 
eldest  sister,  a  hard-faced,  business-like  person,  who,  with 
ink  before  her,  seemed  busy  among  a  parcel  of 
household   accounts,  and  the   characteristic  accompani- 
ment of  a  bunch  of  keys  occasionally  rattling  at  her 

The  servant  approached,  as  if  fearful  of  being  noticed 
by  "  the  old  man,"  as  he  was  accustomed  to  call  Miss 
Pounteney,  and  in  a  half  whisper,  intimated  to  the  little 
re  that  a  female  wanted  to  see  her. 
Eh  !  what !— what  is  it  you  say,  John  ?"  cried  the 
lady  among  the  papers,  noticing  this  manoeuvre  of  the 
servant. 

Nothing,  Bladam;  it  is   a   person   that  wants  my 
lady." 

"  Your  lady,  sirrah  !  it  must  be  me  !— Eh  !  what !" 
"  No  madam ;  she  wants  to  see  Mrs.  Pounteney  par- 
ticularly." 

"  Ah,  John,"  said  the  little  lady  on  the  sofa ;  "  just  re- 
fer her  to  Miss  Pounteney.     There  is  nobody  can  want 


"  Wants  to  see  Mrs.  Pounteney  particularly  I"  re- 
sumed the  sister-in-law  :  "how  dare  you  bring  in  such  a 
message,  sirrah  ?  Mrs.  Pounteney  particulaily,  indeed  I 
who  is  she,  sirrah !  Who  comes  here  with  such  a  mes- 
sage while  I  am  in  the  house  ?"  ,.    ,     ,    , 

"  You  must  be  mistaken,  John,"  said  tho  little  lady 
sighing,  who  was  once  the  lively  Kate  M'Leod  of  the 
fishing  cottage  in  Scotland;  "jift't  let  Miss  Pounteney 
siicak  to  her.     You  need  not  come  to  me." 

"  No,  madam,"  said  the  servant,  addressing  Miss  Poun- 
teney, the  natural  pertness  of  his  situation  now  returning 
to  overcome  his  dread  of  the  ould  one !    "  This  young 


person  wants  to  see  my  mistress  directly,  and  I  liave  put 
her  into  her  dressing  room  :  pray  ma'am,  go,"  he  added, 
respectfully,  to  the  hstlcss  Kale. 

"  Do  you  come  here  to  give  your  orders,  sirrali  ?"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Pounteney,  rising  lilie  a  fury,  and  kicking 
tiie  foot-stool  half  way  across  the  room,  "  and  to  put 
strange  people  of  your  own  accord  into  any  dressing- 
room  io  tills  house !  and  to  talk  of  your  mistress,  and 
wanting  to  speak  to  her  directly,  and  privately,  while  1 
am  here  1  I  wonder  what  sister  Becky  would  say,  or  Mr. 
Pounteney,  if  he  were  at  home  ?" 

The  "  ould  one's''  wrath  being  now  aroused,  she  next 
diverged  into  a  tirade  of  abuse  of  John,  for  various  crimes 
and  misdemeanours,  with  which  her  examination  of  the 
documents  before  her  furnished  matter  of  accusation 
against  him,  on  household  matters,  and  into  which  she 
contrived  to  include  the  trembling  little  victim  on  the 
sofa.  While  she  was  at  the  height  of  this,  her  sister 
Becky  entered  the  room ;  and  as  usual,  helped  up  the 
brawl,  or  rather  added  fuel  to  tlie  angry  storm  with  whicli 
she  raged  against  the  man  ;  who  listened  with  the  true 
sneer  of  a  lackey,  made  insolent  by  unlady-like  abuse  ; 
and  also  against  the  unoffending  and  melancholy-Kate, 
who  bore  it  all  with  a  look  of  hopeless  resignation. 

John,  however,  coxcomb  as  he  sometimes  was,  had  too 
much  natural  gallantry  not  to  feel  strongly  on  the  part 
of  his  o])pressed  mistress;  and  too  much  common  sense 
not  to  see  the  misery  of  a  house  divided  against  itself; 
besides  he  hated  his  two  real  mistresses  as  much  as  he 
loved  the  interesting  stranger,  who  ought  to  have  been 
such.  Without  taking  notice,  therefoie,'of  all  the  accn- 
Bations  and  abuse  tlirown  upon  him,  he  stepped  up  again 
to  the  little  figure  on  the  sofa,  and  begged  of  her  to  see 
the  young  person  who  waited  for  her. 

"  I'll  have  no  whisperuig  here  !"  exclaimed  iNliss  Poun- 
teney, coming  forward  in  wrath, — "  what  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this,  Kate  ? — who  is  this  person  in  your  dressing 
room — I  insist  upon  knowing;  I  shall  let  my  brother 
know  all  about  this  secrecy  !" 

"  Who  is  it,  John?  Do  just  bring  her, here,  and  put  an 
end  to  this  1"  said  Kate  imploringly,  to  the  man. 

"  Madam,"  said  John  at  last  to  his  trembling  mistress, 

"  Who,  John  ?"  cried  Kate,  starting  to  her  feet,  "  my 
sister  Flora,  my  own  sister,  from  Clyde  side !  speak, 
John,  are  you  sure  ?" 

"  Yes,  .Madam,  your  sister  from  Scotland." 
"  Oh,  where  is  she,  where  is  slic  ?  let  me  go." 
"  No  no,  you  must  be  mistaken,  John  ;"  said  the  lady 
with  the  keys,  stepping  forward  to  interrupt  the  anxious 
Kate  ;  "  John,  this  is  all  a  mistake,"  she  added,  smoothly ; 
"  Mrs.  Pounteney  has  no  sister  '.  John  you  may  leave  the 
room :"  and  she  gave  a  determined  look  to  the  other 
sister,  who  stood  astonished. 

The  moment  the  servant  left  the  room,  Miss  Pounteney 
came  forward,  and  stood  in  renewed  rage  over  tlie  fragile 
melancholy  Kalc,and  burst  out  with  "  Wiiat  is  this,  Kate? 
Is  it  really  pos?;iblc,  after  wiiat  you  know  of  my  mind,  and 
all  our  minds,  that  you  have  dared  to  bring  your  poor 
relations  into  my  brother's  house  ?  That  it  is  not  enough 
that  we  are  to  have  the  disgrace  of  your  mean  connec- 
tions, but  we  are  to  have  your  sisters  and  brothers  to  no 
end  coming  into  the  very  house,  and  sending  up  their 


beggarly 


and  desij 


by  the  very  servants  ! 


Kate,  I  must  not  permit  this.     I  will  not,  I  sh; 
and  she  stamped  with  rage. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Pounteney,"  said  Kate,  with  clasped  hands, 
*' Will  you  not  let  me  go  and  see  jny  sister  ?  Will  you 
just  let  me  go  and  weep  on  the  neck  of  my  poor  Flora  ? 
I  will  go  to  a  private  place,  I  will  go  to  anotlier  house  if 
you  please  ;  I  will  do  any  thing  when  I  return  to  you,  if 
I  ever  return,  for  I  care  not  if  I  never  come  into  this 
unhappy  house  more  I"  and,  uttering  this,  almost  with  a 
shriek,  she  burst  past  the  two  women,  and  ran  through 
the  rooms  to  seek  her  sister. 

Meantime  Flora  had  sat  so  long  waiting,  without  see- 
ing her  sister,  that  she  began  to  feel  intense  anxiety;  and, 
fancying  her  little  Kate  wished  to  forget  her,  because  she 
was  poor,  and  worked  herself  up  into  a  resolution  of  as- 
sumed coldness,  when  she  heard  a  hurried  step,  and  the 
door  was  instantly  opened.  Kate  paused  for  a  moment 
after  her  entrance,  and  stood  gazing  upon  tlie  companion 
of  her  youth,  with  a  look  of  such  passionate  joy,  that 
Flora's  intended  coldness  was  entirely  subdued;  and  the 
two  sisters  rushed  into  each  other's  arms  in  all  the  ec- 
stacy  of  sisterly  love. 

"  Oh,  Flora,  Flora  !  my  dear  happy  Flora !"  cried  Kate, 
when  she  could  get  words,  after  the  first  burst  of  weep- 
ing ;  "  have  ycu  really  come  all  the  way  to  London  to  see 
me  ?  poor  me !"  and  her  tears  and  sobs  were  again  like 
to  choke  her. 


MY  SISTER  KATE. 

"Kate,  my  dear  Kttle  Kate;"  said  Flora,  "this  is 
the  waj'  I  expected  to  find  you.  Do  not  greet  so  dr( 
fully  ;  surely  you  are  not  happy,  Kate  !" 

"  But  you  are  happy.  Flora ;"  said  Kate,  weeping  ;  "  and 
how  is  my  good  highland  father,  and  mother,  and 
brother  Daniel  ?  Ah  I  I  tliink.  Flora,  your  clothes  have 
the  very  smell  of  the  sea-shore,  and  of  the  bark  of  the 
nets,  and  of  the  heather  hills  of  Argyleshire.  Alas  '.  the 
happy  days  you  remind  me  of.  Flora." 

"And  so,  Kate,  you  are  not  so  very  happy,  after  alL 
said  Flora,  looking  incredulously  in  her  face,  "  and  you 
are  so  thin,  and  pale,  and  your  eyes  are  so  red :  and  yet 
you  have  such  a  grand  house,  Kate  !  Tell  me  if  yoi 
really  not  happy  ?" 

"I  have  no  house.  Flora;"  said  Kate,  after  a  little, 
"nor,  I  may  say,  no  husband.  They  are  both  completely 
ruled  by  his  two  vixen  sisters,  who  kept  house  fo.-  him 
before  he  married  me,  and  still  have  the  entire  ascendancy 
over  him.  My  husband,  too,  is  not  naturally  good  te 
pered :  yet  he  once  loved  me,  and  I  might  enjoy  soi 
little  happiness  in  this  new  life,  if  he  had  the  feeling 
the  spirit  to  treat  me  as  his  wife,  and  free  himself  and 
the  house  from  the  dominion  of  his  sisters,  especially  th 
eldest.  But  I  believe  he  is  rather  disappointed  in  his  am 
bitious  career,  and  in  the  hopes  he  entertained  of  matche 
for  his  sisters,  and  is  somewhat  sour  and  unhappy ;  and 
I  have  to  bear  it  all,  for  he  is  afraid  of  these  women ;  and 
I,  the  youngest  in  the  family,  and  the  only  one  who  has 
a  chance  of  being  good  tempered,  am,  on  account  of  my 
low  origin,  forced  to  bear  the  spleen  of  all  in  this  un. 
happy  house." 

"  But,  Kate,  surely  your  husband  would  not  behave  so 
bad  as  to  cast  up  to  you  that  your  father  was  a  fisherman, 
when  he  took  you  from  the  bonnie  himself,  and  when  he 
thought  himself  once  so  happy  to  get  you?" 

"Alas  !  he  does  indeed  ! — too  often — too  often ;  when  1: 
is  crossed  abroad,  and  when  his  sisters  set  him  on ;  and 
that  is  very  mean  of  him ;  and  it  so  humbles  me,  Flora, 
wiien  I  am  sitting  at  his  table,  that  I  cannot  lift  my 
head;  and  I  am  so  sad,  and  so  heart-broken  among  them 
all  I" 

"  Bless  me  !  and  can  people  be  really  so  miserable, 
saidFlora,  simply,  "  who  have  plenty  of  money,  and  silk 
dresses  to  wear  every  day  they  rise  ?" 

"  It  is  little  you  know,  my  happy  Flora,  of  artificial  life 
here  in  London,"  said  Kate,  mournfiiUy.  "As  for  d 
I  cannot  even  order  one  but  as  my  sister-in-law  cho^ 
and  as  for  happiness,  I  have  left  it  behind  me  on  the 
beautiful  banks  of  the  Clyde.  O  that  I  were  then 
again  !" 

"  Poor  little  Kate  !''  said  Flora,  wistfully  looking  agair 
in  her  sister's  face ;  "  and  is  that  the  end  of  all  your  granc 
marriage,  that  has  set  a'  the  lasses  crazy,  from  the  Fairly 
Roads  to  Gourock  Point.  I  think  I'll  gang  back  and 
marry  Bryee  Cameron  after  a'." 

"  Is  Allan  Cameron  married  yet  ?"  said  Kate,  sadly, 
"  When  did  you  see  blithe  and  bonnie  Allan  Cameron? — 
Alas :  the  day!" 

"  He  gave  me  this  brooch  to  return  to  you,  Kate,"  said 
Flora,  taking  the  brooch  out  of  her  bosom.  "  I  wish  he 
had  na'  glen  it  to  me  for  you,  for  you're  vex'd  enough 
already." 

"Ah  ;  well  you  may  say  [  am  vex'd  enough,"  said  she, 
weeping  and  eontemplafing  the  brooch.  "Tell  Allan 
Cameron,  that  I  am  sensible  I  did  not  use  him  well — that 
my  vain  heart  was  lifted  up ;  but  I  have  suffered  for  it — 
many  a  sad  and  sleepless  night  I  have  lain  in  my  bed, 
and  thought  of  the  delightful  days  I  spent  near  my  fa- 
ther's happy  cottage  in  Scotland,  and  about  you,  and 
about  Allan.  Alas  !  just  tell  him  iiot  to  think  more  of 
me  ;  for  I  am  a  sad  and  sorry  married  woman,  out  of  my 
sphere,  and  airaid  to  speak  to  my  own  people,  panting  my 
heart  out  and  dying  by  inches,  like  the  pretty  silver  fish 
that  floundered  on  the  hard  stones  after  my  father  had 
taken  them  out  of  their  own  clear  water.'' 

"God  help  you,  Kate!"  said  Flora,  rising;  "you  will 
break  my  heart  with  grief  about  you.  Let  me  out  of 
this  miserable  house !  Let  me  leave  you  and  all  your 
grandeur,  since  I  cannot  help  you ;  and  1  will  pray  for 
you,  my  poor  Kate,  every  night  at  my  bed-side,  when  I 
get  back  to  the  bonny  shore  of  Argyleshire." 

Sad  was  the  parting  of  the  two  weeping  sisters,  and 
many  a  kiss  of  fraternal  affection  embittered,  yet  sweet- 
ened, the  hour ;  and  anxious  was  Flora  M'Leod  to  turn 
her  back  upon  the  great  city  of  London,  and  to  journey 
northwards  to  her  own  home  in  Scotland. 

It  was  a  little  before  sun-down,  on  a  Saturday  evening, 
shortly  after  tliis,  that  a  buzz  of  steam,  let  off  at  the  Mid 
Quay  of  Greenock,  indicated  that  a  steam-boat  had  come 
in ;  and  it  proved  to  be  I'rom  the  fan-  sea-port  of  Liverpool, 
having  on  board  Flora  M'Leod,  just  down  from  London 
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The  boat,  as  it  passed,  had  been  watched  by  the  cottagers 
where  she  lived  up  llie  Firth ;  and  several  of  them,  their 
day's  work  being  over,  set  out  towards  the  clough  to  sec 
if  there  was  any  chance  of  meeting  Flora. 

Many  were  the  congratulations,  and  more  the  en- 
quiries, when  they  met  Flora,  lumbering  homewards  with 
her  bundle  and  her  umbrella,  weary,  and  looking  anxious- 
ly out  for  her  own  sweet  cottage  by  Clyde  side.  "  Ah, 
Flora  !  is  this  you!"  cried  the  whole  at  once;  "and  are 
you  really  here  again — and  how  is  your  sister,  and  all 
the"  other  great  people  in  London  ?  and,  indeed,  it  is  very 
good  of  you  not  to  look  the  least  proud,  after  coming 
from  such  a  grand  place !" 

With  such  congratulations  was  Flora  welcomed  again 
among  the  light-hearted  fisher  people  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land. But  it  was  observed,  that  her  tone  was  now  quite 
altered,  and  her  own  humble  contentment  had  completely 
returned.  In  short,  to  bring  our  story  to  a  close,  she  was 
shortly  after  married  to  Bryce  Cameron,  and  various 
other  marriages  soon  followed;  for  she  gave  such  an  .ac- 
count of  what  she  had  seen  with  her  eyes,  that  a  com- 
plete revolution  took  place  in  the  sentiments  of  the  whole 
young  people  of  the  neighbourhood. 

It  was  observed,  in  the  hamlet,  that  the  unhappy  Mrs. 
Pounteney  was  never  named,  after  this,  by  any  but  with 
a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head;  tlie  ambition  of  the  girls 
to  get  gentlemen  seemed  quite  extinguished;  and  Flora, 
in  time,  began  to  nurse  children  of  her  own  in  humble 
and  pious  contentment. 

She  received  many  letters  after  this  from  London,  over 
which  she  often  wept  to  herself,  while  she  prayed  in  pri- 
vate that  poor  Mrs.  Pounteney  might  yet  experience 
happier  days;  but  she  was  never  heard  to  utter  one 
vaunting  word  more  concerning  "my  sister  Kate." 

THE  END. 


HANNAH    MORE. 

This  celebrated  writer,  one  of  the  first  and  foremost  in 
an  age  adorned  by  so  much  of  female  genius,  died  lately 
at  Clifton,  in  her  eighty-eighth  year.  From  the  humble 
station  of  the  daughter  of  a  village  schoolmaster,  near 
Bristol,  she  raised  herself,  by  her  talents  and  virtue^o 
high  literary  distinction  and  universal  respect.  Having 
early  in  life  attracted  friends,  she  was,  principally  througli 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  Stonhouse  of  Bristol,  enabled  to  set 
up  a  school  in  conjunction  with  her  sisters,  which  soon 
obtained  great  reputation.  An  aequ:iinti,»ce  with  Gar- 
rick  led  her  to  write  for  the  stage,  and  licr  jiicccs  were 
very  successful;  but,  on  taking  a  religious  turn,  she 
abandoned  this  pursuit,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
drama  and  its  performances  were  not  in  unison  with  true 
piety  and  Christianity.  Having  realised  a  competency, 
she  retired  to  Mendip,  and  earnestly  devoted  herself  to 
tlie  propagation  of  moral  and  religious  principles,  not 
only  among  the  coUiers  and  lower  orders  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, but  throughout  the  country,  by  her  tracts  and 
other  publications.  Coelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  pub- 
lished in  1809,  w'as  a  novel  of  much  originality,  and  led 
to  a  multitude  of  imitations:  it  ran  through  ten  editions 
in  twelve  months.  Mrs.  More  had  the  honour  of  being 
consulted  on  the  education  of  the  Princess  Charlotte ;  and 
on  that  occasion  printed  (1805)  Hints  towards  forming 
the  Character  of  a  Young  Princess,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  Her 
works,  but  by  no  means  including  the  whole,  have  ap- 
peared in  eight  volumes,  and  display  a  mind  of  extraordi- 
nary fertility  and  power.* 

Mrs.  More  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  an  intimacy  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  Reynolds,  Bishop  Portcus,  Beattic,  and 
many  other  of  the  most  celebrated  persons  of  that  day; 
and  in  later  times  it  may  be  truly  said,  that,  either  per- 
sonally or  through  confidential  correspondence,  she  was, 
even  in  retirement,  almost  equally  well  acquainted  with 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  present  lime.  To  the 
very  end  of  her  life  (broken  as  it  was  by  pain  and  suffer- 
ing,) her  manners  were  amiable,  instructive,  affectionate, 
and  endearing — without  austerity  or  pretension  to  supe- 
rior godliness:  for  she  was  good  in  every  sense  of  the 
word— benevolent,  just,  and  pious;  strict  in  the  discharge 
of  her  own  duties,  and  liberal  in  her  construction  of  the 
conduct  of  others.  Her  biography  is,  we  observe,  already 
announced.  Her  example  cannot  be  too  soon  set  in  its 
proper  light  before  the  world. 


*  The  following  are  among  the  works  of  Mrs.  More, 
but  little  known  in  the  United  States : 

The  Inflexible  Captive,  a  tragedy.  Ode  to  Dragon, 
Mr.  Garrick's  house-dog,  originally  published  in  quarto. 
Percy,  a  tragedy.  Fatal  Falsehood,  a  tragedy.  Florio,  a 
tale;  and  the  Bas  Blue,  two  poems. 


THE  WAY  TO  BK  HAVPY. 


SlFag  to   ^t  p?ji|)jig, 


HETROPOLITAN 


Cut  your  coat  according  to  your  clotli,  is  an  old 
maxim  and  a  wise  one :  and  if  people  will  only  square 
their  ideas  according  to  their  circumstances,  how  much 
happier  might  we  all  be  !  If  we  only  would  come  down 
a  peg  or  two  in  our  notions,  in  accordance  with  our 
waning  fortunes,  happiness  would  be  always  within  our 
reach.  It  is  not  what  we  have,  or  what  we  have  not, 
which  adds  or  substracts  from  our  felicity.  It  is  llie 
longing  for  more  than  we  have,  the  envying  of  those  wlio 
possess  that  more,  and  the  wish  to  appear  in  the  world 
of  more  consequence  than  we  really  are,  which  destroy 
our  peace  of  mind,  and  eventually  lead  to  ruin. 

I  never  witnessed  a  man  submitting  to  circumstances 
with  good  humour  and  good  sense,  so  remarkably  as  in 
my  friend  Alexander  Willemott.  When  I  first  met  him, 
since  our  school  days,  it  was  at  tlie  close  of  the  war :  he 
had  been  a  large  contractor  with  government  for  army 
clothing  and  accoutrements,  and  was  said  to  have  real- 
ised an  immense  fortune,  allliough  his  accounts  were 
not  yet  settled.  Indeed,  it  was  said  that  they  were  so 
vast  tliat  it  would  employ  the  time  of  six  clerks,  for 
two  years,  to  examine  them,  previous  to  tlie  balance 
sheet  being  struck.  As  I  observed,  he  had  been  at  school 
with  me,  and,  on  my  return  from  llie  East  Indies,  I  call- 
ed upon  liim  to  renew  our  old  acquaintance,  and  con- 
gratulate him  upon  his  success. 

"  My  dear  Reynolds,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  You 
iimst  come  down  to  Belem  Castle  ;  Mrs.  Willemott  will 
receive  you  witli  pleasure,  I'm  sure.  You  shall  see  my 
two  girls." 

I  consented.  The  chaise  stopped  at  a  splendid  man- 
sion, and  I  was  ushered  in  by  a  crowd  of  liveried  ser- 
vants. Every  thing  was  on  the  most  sumptuous  and 
magnificent  scale.  Having  paid  my  respects  to  the  lady 
of  the  house,  I  retired  to  dress,  as  dinner  was  nearly 
ready,  it  being  then  half-past  seven  o'clock,  it  was 
eight  before  we  sat  down.  To  an  observation  that  I 
made,  expressing  a  hope  that  I  had  not  occasioned  the 
dinner  to  be  pat  off,  Willemott  replied,  "  On  the  con- 
trary, my  (^(.;ar  Reynolds,  we  never  sit  down  until  about 
this  hour.  How  people  can  dine  at  four  or  five  o'clock,  I 
cannot  conceive.     I  could  not  touch  a  mouthful." 

The  dinner  was  excellent,  and  I  paid  it  the  encomiums 
wliieh  were  its  due. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,  my  dear  fellow — my  cook  is  an 
artiste  extraordinaire — a  regular  Cordon  Bleu.  You 
may  cat  any  thing  withojut  fear  of  indigestion.  How 
people  can  live  upon  the  English  cookery  of  the  present 
day,  I  cannot  conceive.  I  seldom  dine  out,  for  fear  of 
being  poisoned.  Depend  upon  it,  a  good  cook  lengthens 
your  days,  and  no  price  is  too  great  to  insure  one." 

When  the  ladies  retired,  being  alone,  we  entered  into 
friendly  conversation,  I  expressed  my  admiration  of  his 
daughters,  who  certainly  were  very  handsome  and  ele- 
gant girls. 

"  Very  true  ;  they  are  more  than  passable,"  replied  he. 
"  We  have  had  many  offers,  but  not  such  as  come  up  to 
my  expectations.  Baronets  are  cheap  now-a-days,  and 
Irish  lords  are  notliings ;  I  liope  to  settle  them  comfort- 
ably. We  shall  see.  Try  this  claret ;  you  will  find  it 
excellent,  not  a  headache  in  a  hogshead  of  it.  How 
people  can  drink  port,  I  cannot  imagine." 

The  next  morning  he  proposed  that  I  should  rattle 
round  the  park  with  him.  I  acceded,  and  we  set  off  in 
a  handsome  open  carriage,  with  four  greys,  ridden  by 
postilions  at  a  rapid  pace.  As  we  were  whirling  along. 
he  observed,  "  In  town  we  must,  of  course,  drive  but 
a  pair,  but  in  the  country  I  never  go  out  without  four 
horses.  There  is  a  spring  in  four  horses  which  is  de- 
lightful ;  it  makes  your  spirits  elastic,  and  you  feel  that 
the  poor  animals  are  not  at  hard  labour.  Rather  than 
not  drive  four,  I  would  prefer  to  stay  at  home." 

Our  ride  was  very  pleasant,  and,  in  such  amusements 
passed  away  one  of  the  most  pleasant  weeks  that  I  ever 
remembered.  Willemott  was  not  tlie  least  altered — he 
was  as  friendly,  as  sincere,  as  open  hearted,  as  when  a 
boy  at  school.  I  left  him,  pleased  with  his  prosperity, 
and  acknowledging  that  he  was  well  deserving  of  it,  al- 
though his  ideas  had  assumed  such  a  scale  of  magnifi- 


wcnt  to  India  wlien  my  leave  expired,  t 


ab- 


sent about  four  years.     On  my  return,   I  enquired  after 
"  ■  nd  Willemott,   ;md   was  told   that   his   cireum- 
and  expectations  had  been  greatly  altered.  From 
many  causes,  such  as  a  change  in  the  government,  a  de- 
mand for  economy,  and  the  wording  of  his  contracts 
liaving  been  differently  rendered  from  what  Willemott 
'     '     ipposcd  their  meaning  to  be,  large  items  had  been 
t  out  of  his  balance  sheet,  and,  instead  of  being  a 
naire,  he  was  now  a  gentleman  witli  a  handsome 
property.     Belem  Castle  had   been   sold,   and  he  now 
ved  at  Richmond,  as  hospitable  as  ever,  and  was  eon- 
dered  a  great  addition  to  the  neighbourhood.     I  took 
ic  earliest  opportunity  of  going  down  to  see  him. 
"  O,  my  dear  Reynolds,  tliis  is  really  kind  of  yon  to 
imo  without  invitation.     Your  room  is  ready,  aud  bed 
ell  aired,  for  it  was  slept  in  three  nights  ago.     Come 
-Mrs.  Willemott  will  be  delighted  to  see  you." 
I  found  the  girls  still  unmarried,  but  they  were  yet 
young.     The  whole  family  appeared  as  contented,  and 
happy,  and  as   friendly,  as   before.     We   sat  down  to 
ner  at  six  o'clock  ;   the  footman  and  the  coachman 
3nded.     The  diimer  was  good,  but  not  by  the  artiste 
raordinaire.     I  praised  every  thing. 
'  Yes,"  replied  he,  "  she  is   a  very  good  cook  ;  she 
tes   the  solidity  of  the  English    with   the    delicacy 
of  the  French  fare  ;  arid,  altogether  1  think  it  a  decided 
provement.     Jane  is  quite  a  treasure."     After  dinner, 
he  observed,  "  Of  course  you  know  I  have  .sold  Belem 
Castle,  and   reduced  my  establishment.     Government 
lave  not  treated   me  fairly,  but  I  am  at   the  mercy  of 
commissioners,  and  a  body  of  men  will  do  that,  which, 
IS  individuals,  they  would  be  ashamed  of.     The  fact  is. 
llie  odium  is  borne    by  no  one  in  particular,  and  it  is 
inly   the  sense  of  shame  which  keeps  us  honest,  I'm 
ifraid.     However,  here  you  see  me,  with  a  comfortable 
lirtune,  and  always  happy  to  see  my  friends,  especially 
ny  old  schoolfellow.     Will  you  take  port  or  claret ;  the 
port  is  very  fine,  and  so   is    the  claret.     By  the  by,  do 
u  know — I'll  let  you  into  a  family  secret;  Louisa  is' 
be  married  to  a  Colonel  Wilier — an  excellent  match, 
lias  made  us  all  happy." 

The  next  day  we  drove  out,  not  in  an  open  carriage 
before,  but  in  a  chariot,  and  with  a  pair  of  horses. 
**  These  are  handsome  horses,"  observed  I. 
"  Yes,"  replied  he,  '^  I  am  fond  of  good  horses  ;  and. 
I  only  keep  a  pair,  I  have  the  best.  There  is  a  cer- 
in  degree  of  pretension  in /our  horses  I  do  not  much 
t  appears  as  if  you  wished  to  overtop  your  neigh- 


I  spent  a  few  very  plea 
ills  hospitable  roof.  A  sev 
induced    me    to   take  the 


days,  and  then  quitted 
;old,  caught  that  winter. 


two  years.  On  my  return,  I  was  informed  that  Wille- 
mott had  speculated,  and  had  been  nnlucky  on  the 
Stock  Exchange;  that  he  had  left  Richmond,  and  was 
now  living  at  Claphara.  The  next  day  I  met  him  neai 
the  Exchange. 

"  Reynolds,  I  am  happy  to  see  you.  Thompson  told 
me  that  you  had  come  back.  If  not  better  engaged, 
come  down  to  see  me;  I  will  drive  you  down  at  four 
o'clock,  if  that  will  suit." 

It  suited  me  very  well,  and,  at  four  o'clock  I  met 
him,  according  to  appointment,  at  a  livery  stables  over 
the  Iron  Bridge.  His  vehicle  was  ordered  out;  it  was 
a  phaeton,  drawn  by  two  long-tailed  ponies — altogether 
a  very  neat  concern.     We  set  off  at  a  rapid  pace. 

"  They  step  out  well,  don't  they  ?  We  shall  be  down 
in  plenty  of  time  to  put  on  a  pair  of  shoes  by  five 
o'clock,  wliich  is  our  dinner-time.  Late  dinners  don't 
agree  with  me — they  produce  indigestion.  Of  course, 
you  know  that  Louisa  has  a  little  boy." 

I  did  not ;  but  congratulated  him. 

"  Yes ;  and  has  now  gone  out  to  India  with  her  hus- 
band. Mary  is  also  eng.aged  to  be  married — a  very 
good  match — a  Mr.  Rivers,  in  the  law.  He  has  been 
called  to  the  bar  this  year,  and  promises  well.  They 
will  be  a  little  pinched  at  first,  but  we  must  see  what 
we  can  do  for  them." 

We  stopped  at   a  neat  row  of  houses,  I  forget  the 
name,  and,  as  we  drove  up,  the  servant,  the  only  r 
servant,  came  out,  and  took  the  ponies   round   tc 
stable,  while  the  maid  received  my  luggage,  and  one  or 
two  paper  bags,  containing  a  few  extras  for  tho  occasio 
I  was  met  with  the  same  warmth  as  usual  by  Mrs.  Wi 
lemolt.     The  house  was  small,  but  very  neat;  the  rei 
nants  of  former  grandeur  appeared  here  and  there, 
one  or  two  little  articles,  favourites  of  the  lady.     \\ 
sat  down  ai  five  o'clock  to  aplain  dinner,  and  were  o 


tended  by  the  footman,  who  had  rubbed  down  the  ponies 
and  palled  on  liis  livery. 

"  A  good  plain  cook  is  the  best  thing,  after  all,"  ob- 
served Willemott.  "  Your  fine  cooks  won't  condescend 
to  roast  and  boil.  Will  you  take  some  of  this  sirloin  ? 
the  under-cut  is  excellent.  My  dear,  give  Mr.  Reynolds 
some  Yorkshire  pudding." 

When  we  were  left  alone  after  dinner,  Willemott  told 
me,  very  unconcernedly,  of  his  losses. 

"  It  was  my  own  fault,"  said  he  ;  '■  I  wished  to  make 
up  a  little  sum  for  the  girls,  and  risking  what  they 
would  have  had,  I  loft  them  almost  pennyless.  How- 
ever, we  can  always  command  a  bottle  of  port  and  a 
beef-steak,  and  what  more  in  this  world  can  you  have  ? 
Will  you  take  port  or  white  ?  I  have  no  claret  to  offer 

Wo  finished  our  port,  but  I  could  perceive  no  differ- 
ence in  Willemott,  He  was  just  as  happy  and  as  cheer- 
ful as  ever.  He  drove  me  to  town  the  next  day.  During 
our  drive,  he  observed,  "•  I  like  ponies,  they  are  so  little 
trouble;  and  I  prefer  them  to  driving  one  horse  in  this 
vehicle,  as  I  can  put  my  wife  and  daughter  into  it.  It's 
selfish  to  keep  a  carriage  for  yourself  alone  ;  and  one 
horse  in  a  four-wheeled  double  chaise  appears  like  an 
imposition  upon  the  poor  animal." 

I  went  to  Scotland,  and  remained  about  a  year.  On 
my  return,  I  found  that  my  friend  Willemott  had  again 
shifted  his  quarters.  He  was  at  Brighton  ;  and  having 
nothing  better  to  do,  I  put  myself  in  the  "  Times,"  and 
arrived  at  the  Bedford  hotel.  It  was  not  until  after 
some  enquiry,  that  I  could  find  out  his  address.  At  last 
I  obtained  it,  in  a  respectable  but  not  fashionable  part 
of  this  overgrown  town.  Willemott  received  me  just 
as  before. 

"  I  have  no  spare  bed  to  oft'er  you,  but  you  must 
breakfast  and  dine  with  us  every  day.  Our  iiouse  is 
small,  but  it's  very  comfortable,  and  Brighton  is  a  very 
convenient  place.  You  know  Mary  is  married.  A  good 
place  in  the  courts  was  for  sale,  and  my  wife  and  I 
agreed  to  purchase  it  for  Rivers.  It  has  reduced  us  a 
little,  but  they  are  very  comfortable.  I  have  retired 
from  business  altogether  ;  in  fact,  as  my  daughters  are 
both  married,  and  we  have  enough  to  live  upon,  what 
can  we  wishfor  more?  Brighton  is  very  gay  and  al- 
ways healthy  ,  and,  as  for  carriage  and  horses,  they  are 
of  no  use  here — there  are  flies  at  every  corner  of  tho 

I  accepted  Jiis  invitation  to  dinner.  A  parlour-maid 
waited,  but  every  thing,  although  very  plain,  was  clean 
and  comfortable. 

"  I  have  still  a  bottle  of  wine  for  a  friend,  Rey. 
nolds,''  said  Willemott,  after  dinner,  "  but,  for  my  part, 
I  prefer  whiskei/-toddy.  It  agrees  with  me  better. 
Here's  to  the  health  of  my  two  girls,  God  bless  them, 
and  success  to  them  in  life  !" 

"  My  dear  Willemott,"  said  I,  "  I  take  the  liberty  of 
an  old  friend,  but  T  am  soastonished  at  your  philosophy, 
that  I  cannot  help  it.  When  I  call  to  mind  Belem  Cas- 
tle,your large  establishment,  your  luxuries,  your  French 
cook,  and  your  stud  of  cattle,  I  wonder  at  your  conteiit- 
ed  state  of  mind  under  such  a  change  of  circum- 
stances." 

"  I  almost  wonder  myself,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied 
ho.  "  I  never  could  have  believed,  at  that  time,  that  I 
could  live  happily  under  such  a  change  of  circumstances; 
but  the  fact  is,  that,  although  I  have  been  a  contractor, 
I  have  a  good  conscience  ;  then,  my  wife  is  an  excellent 
woman,  and  provided  she  sees  me  and  her  daughters 
happy,  thinks  nothing  about  herself;  and,  further,  I 
have  made  it  a  rule,  as  1  have  been  going  down  hill,  to 
find  reasons  wliy  I  should  be  thankful,  and  not  discon- 
tented. Depend  upon  it,  Reynolds,  it  is  not  a  loss  of 
fortune  which  will  affect  your  happiness,  as  long  as  you 
have  peace  and  love  at  home." 

I  took  my  leave  of  Willemott  and  his  wife,  with  re- 
spect as  well  as  regard  ;  convinced  that  there  was  no 
pretended  indifference  to  worldly  advantages,  that  it  was 
not,  that  tho  grapes  were  sour,  but  that  he  had  learned 
the  whole  art  of  happiness,  by  being  contented  with 
what  he  had,  and  by  "  cutting  his  coat  according  to  his 
cloth." 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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REVIEW  OP  NEW  BOOKS. 

Memoranda  of  a  Rfsidence  at  the  Court  of  Lon- 
don. By  Richard  Rush,  Eavny  extraordi- 
nary, and  Minister  Plenipolentiary  from  the 
United  Stales  of  America,  from  1817  to  1826. 
Ociavo,  pp.  460.  Carey,  Lea  &.  Blaucbard, 
1833. 

One  would  think,  since  the  reception  of  this 
work,  lliHtall  the  accounts  which  we  hear  of  the 
billerness  and  haired  between  the  Enghsh  and 
Americans  are  mere  fables.  It  has  met  with 
great  success,  and  the  pulihshets  have  exhibited 
no  small  discernment  in  spending  about  four 
times  as  much  paper  and  printing  as  the  solid 
bulk  of  its  contents  really  required.  They  knew 
it  would  sell,  and  they  have  not  been  disappoint- 
«d.* 

It  possesses  many  valuable  and  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics— it  is,  for  example,  the  production 
of  a  gentleman  in  the  most  enlarged  sense  of  the 
term,  and  of  a  man  of  high  official  rank.  It 
comes  from  one  of  a  political  party,  generally  in 
opposition  to  England,  and,  therefore,  unapt  to 
praise,  or  contentedly  to  hear  praised,  ihatcoun 
try.  It  cinnes  from  one  who  evidently  enjoyed 
associations  with  those  portions  of  English  society, 
into  which  probably  no  other  American  official, 
except  Mr.  Kmg,  and  certainly  no  private  Ameri- 
can gentleman  ever  yet  entered;  and  it  has  re- 
ceived fi'im  all  quarters,  and  all  parties,  the 
praise  which  its  tliscreet,  sensible,  and  instruc- 
tive contents  really  deserve.  Mr.  Rush  has 
made  his  work  agreeable.  He  had  it  in  his 
power  to  render  il  very  philosophical,  disquisi- 
torial  and  dul',  and  he  has  had  the  wisdom  to 
abstain  from  any  such  displays.  He  has  had  tli 
good  taste  to  treat  subjects  of  a  familiar  natur 
so  lightly,  and  yet  so  fully,  as  to  avoid  even  the 
tinge  of  common-[)lace.  No  suspicion  of  ego 
tism  or  of  a  love  of  persona!  display  can  at 
tach  upon  him  ;  and  one  feels,  in  reading  his 
book,  that  (hough  he  saw  and  heard  what  in  one 
sense  might  be  called  much  better  tilings  iha 
be  has  set  down  in  print,  yet  those  better  things 

*  The  wliole  could  have  been  printed  in  the  Ci 
lalinff  Library  for  20  tents.    Retail  price  of  the  book, 
^35. 


being  much  more  known,  or  the  knowledge  of 
them  much  more  easily  atlainaLle,  he  has  had 
the  sound  discretion  to  fill  his  book  will)  scenes 
of  which  we  had  no  correct  idea;  and  perhaps 
in  developing  the  trails  of  the  highest  and  best 
society  in  the  world,  to  lead  to  improvements  in 
certain  particulars  in  our  own. 

Few  men  were  more  capable  than  Mr.  Rush, 
to  make  his  way,  and  attract  the  respect,  or  what 
in  mere  niatters  of  society  is  of  more  iniport- 
ance,  the  good  will  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
cast.     His  own  talents  and  manners,  not  to  speak 
f  the  immense  advantage  which  was  given  to 
him  in  the  sterling  atrd  brilliant  qualities  of  one 
horn  he  so  delicately,  and  yet  so  proudly 
alludes,  would  have  secured  those  much  desired 
entiees,  seldom  opened  to  ihe  dull,  the  inelegant, 
the  undeserving;    and  the  name  of  his  fa 
tlier,  than   which  none  can    be   more  admirejd 
broad,  and  none   more  worthy  of  admiration 
ny  where,   formed  a  particular  claim  to  consi- 
deration.    But,  in  addition  to  this,  his  sagacity, 
s  discernment,  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
generally  his  bienseance  were  of  tnore  value  to 
him  than  wealth,  or  rank  as  a  diplomatist.     In 
a  society  so  complicated,  so  conventional,  and 
so  arbitiary  as  the  English,  these  were  his  pass- 
ports. 

Mr.  Rush's  work,  as  it  unfolds  the  real  state 
of  society,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  higher 
classes  of  England,  must  have  its  effect  in  dis- 
pelling man^  of  those  jniserable  prejudices  which 
many  well  meaning  persons  entertain  in  respect 
to  that  country;  and  much  of  that  bad  tasle 
which  as  it  is  perceptible  in  our  own  society,  is 
deiived  from  the  vile  novels  which  we  so  eagerly 
read.  To  take  the  word  of  many  virtuous  but 
not  over  discerning  persons  in  ihis  country,  a 
nobleman  or  geiilleman  of  England,  is  a  com- 
pound of  all  the  basest,  lowest,  and  most  filthy 
vices — of  the  most  brutal,  unmanly  qualities — ol 
the  most  grovelling  ignorance  and  uneducited 
slupi<lity — while  their  society  is  a  scene  of  false- 
hood, luxury,  chealing,  and  crim.  con.,  to  which 
the  whole  world  presents  no  resemblance.  These 
people  never  slop  to  think  of  the  absurdity  of 
such  opinions  respecting  a  country  of  which  Ok 
morality  is  our  standard — from  which  we  imbibe 
almost  all  our  ideas  of  municipal,  and  of  mor 
rectitude — of  which  the  credit,  in  every  sense,  if 
ihe  most  extended  and  most  unquestioned  in 
|lhe  world — the  laws  the  most  wisely,  vigorously; 


and  impartially  administered — the  value  of  man 
most  accurately  ascertained — the  state  of  society 
such  that  the  millions  who  are  gathered  together 
in  a  space  but  little  exceeding  ihat  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  exist  without  bloodshed,  rapine) 
or  crime  of  a  proportionably  greater  quantity, 
and  absolutely  of  a  less  frightful  character  than 
our  own  country;  a  condition  which  the  mere 
nature  of  man  would  render  utterly  impossible, 
if  transgressions  w^ere  not  at  once  invariably  pun- 
ished. These  things,  which  it  can  be  no  dis- 
credit to  admit,  but  is  a  great  dishonour  notto 
ise  in  this  land,  are  never  considered  by 
them ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  opinions  are 
founded  on  the  slang  of  such  vulgar  and  disgraced 
hack  pamphleteers,  as  the  Cobhetts,  the  Hunts, 
d  we  had  almost  said  the  Benthanis — we  cer- 
nly  may  say  Ihe  Benthamites.  And  as  to  the 
bad  taste  to  which  we  have  alluded,  as  drawn 
from  the  novels  of  the  day,  how  can  it  be  other- 
wise, while  such  despicable  and  emasculate  pro- 
ductions as  the  E.wlusives,  Sydenham,  Fitz- 
george,  Almacks,  Ecarte,  Crockfords,  Falkland, 
Paul  Clillbrd,  &c.  &,c.  without  number,  are 
read,  as  presenting  a  picture  of  society,  and  a 
model  of  gentlemen.  We  venture  to  say,  and 
have  some  reason  to  believe  that  in  good  society 
in  England,  all  but  the  last  named  novels  are 
unknown,  and  these  contemned.  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  says,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Rush, 
that  Lord  Chesterfield's  letters  are  scarcely 
known,  and  not  regarded  in  the  class  of  society 
for  which  they  were  intended,  for  that  the  princi- 
pal objects  of  education  in  that  sphere  were  truth, 
courage,  and  the  maxims  of  Chrislianity.  All 
of  these  novelists,  Mr.  Bulwcr  in  particular, 
outrage  every  one  of  these  objects.  Mr.  Bul- 
wer  has  written  in  a  powerful  style  for  a  class  in 
his  own  country,  which,  from  an  ill-directed  love 
of  popularity,  and  perhaps  from  political  motives, 
if  he  be,  as  we  do  not  believe  tie  is,  capable  of 
such  remoteness  of  plan,  he  intended  to  mystify, 
and  in  this  he  has  succeeded.  But  we  doubt 
very  much  whether  he,  or  any  of  tliese,  looked  so 
far  as  to  mystify  Ihe  good  people  of  this  continent, 
and  particularly  the  intelligent  classes,  in  which, 
however,  they  have  been  completely  success- 
ful. These  books  are  reprinted,  and  they  are 
almost  the  only  books  which  are  reprinted,  in 
this  country.  They  are  bought,  (and  they  are 
almost  the  only  books  which  are  bought,  except 
ia  both  cases,  merely  professional  works),  and 
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read  among  us  as  if  they  were  works  of  genius — 
as  if  they  were  true  descriptions  of  any  conceiv- 
able state  of  society — or,  as  if  they  were  the  pro- 
ductions of  any  other  than  some  imaginative  but 
vulgar  attorney's  clerk,  or  of  some  drivelling, 
but  money  making  bookseller's  hack. 

They  describe  exactly  the  coats,  waistcoats, 
and  pantaloons  of  their  heroes,  and  rrjake  some 
effort  to  give  an  idea  of  the  walk  and  manner  of 
a  gentleman  in  the  street,  where  alone  the  au- 
thors see  such  characters  ;  but  as  for  the  con- 
versation, the  style  of  thought,  the  intercourse, 
the  habitudes  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who,  after 
all,  must  be  very  much  the  same  every  where — 
un  gentilhomme  est  toujours  gentilhomme — in 
all  this  they  fail  completely  and  ridiculously. 
Who  can  avoid  to  see  the  difference  between 
this  class  and  that  of  Devere,  Tremaine,  Arlitig- 
ton,  and  a  few  others?  Il  is  wonderful  they  have 
not  been  found  out  yet  among  us.  Most  people, 
however — perhaps  the  majority  of  those  who  read 
them — find  therein  about  the  same  kind  and  same 
degree  of  interest  and  wonderment,  as  in  their 
earlier  years  they  experienced  in  the  Oriental 
Tales,  or  Jack  (he  Giant  Killer.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  none  other  can  tolerate 
them. 

Here,  however,  is  a  gentleman  of  sound  taste, 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  high  sense  of  per- 
sonal dignity,  who  resided  for  many  years  in  the 
highest  class  of  English  society,  in  familiar  as- 
sociation with  those  characters  who,  and  whose 
similars,  are  known  only  traditionally  to  the  novel 
writers.  He  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  found 
in  them  one  of  those  traits  which  are  so  much 
developed,  and  to  our  shame  be  it  spoken,  so 
much  copied  in  this  couutry.  Instead  of  the 
insolence  of  rank,  whether  disguised  in  coldness, 
or  exhibited  in  arrogance,  he  found  simplicity 
and  ease,  an  utter  forgelfulness  of  self,  entire 
absence  of  personality,  either  good  or  ill  natured; 
conversation  the  most  various,  instructive  and 
delightful,  and  splendour  of  equipage,  sustained 
by  talent  and  power,  of  which  it  was  the  fit  or 
naraent — not  the  sole  claim  to  consideration, 
or  exhibiting  only  the  successful  cupidity  of  the 
possessor.  He  found  men  of  great  distinction 
in  politics,  war,  or  literature — of  eminent  titles, 
of  unbounded  wealth — forgetting  each  his 
peculiar  attribute  or  source  of  admiration,  ex- 
cept as  to  remember  it  might  immediately  or 
remotely  contribute  to  the  present  pleasure  or 
general  welfare  of  the  community  ;  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  seen  the  trappings  of  nobility 
envied  and  emulated  by  people  whose  sole  fitness 
to  lead  or  influence  society,  is  founded  upon  the 
pecuniary  ability  which  they  have  derived  from 
a  lucky  speculation,  or  a  successful  run  of  prac- 
tice. This  bonk  must  be  understood  by  full 
quotations  from  it. 

'^January  20.  Dined  at  Lord  Castlcrcagh's.  The 
company  consisted  of  Lord  and  Lady  Castlcrragh,  the 
Earl  of  Westinoreland,  Lord  Melville,  Lord  Mulirrave. 
Mr.  Wellesley  Polo,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord 
Burghcrsh,  the  ambassador  of  France  and  his  marchio- 
ness, the  Austrian  ambassador,  the  Portuguese  am- 
bassador and  his  countess,  the  minister  plenipotentiary 
from  Bavaria,  the  Marquis  Grimaldi  of  Sardinia,  and 
a  few  others.  Of  the  foregoing,  some  were  strangers, 
to  whom,  as  to  myself,  it  was  a  first  dinner. 

"  The  invitation  was  for  seven  o'clock.  Our  names 
were  announced  by  servants  in  the  hall,  and  on 
tho  landings.  The  company  had  chiefly  assembled 
when  we  arrived.  All  were  in  full  black,  under  the 
court  mourning  for  the  Princess  Charlotte.  I  am  wrong- 
one  lady  was  in  white  satin,  a  singularity  that  would 
have  been  painfully  embarrassing,  but  that  her  union 
of  ease  and  dignity  enabled  her,  after  the  first  effusion, 
to  turn  her  misfortune  into  a  grace.    Salutations  were 


in  subdued  tones,  but  cordial,  and  the  hand  given.  In- 
troductions look  place  at  convenient  moments.  Before 
eight,  dinner  was  announced.  The  dining  room  was  On 
the  floor  with  the  drawing  rooms.  As  we  entered  it 
through  a  door-way  surrounded  by  a  hanging  curtain 
that  drew  aside,  the  efl*eot  was  beautiful.  A  profusion 
of  light  fell  upon  the  cloth,  and  as  every  thing  else  was 
of  silver,  the  dishes  covered,  and  wines  hidden  in  ranges 
of  silver  coolers,  the  whole  had  an  aspect  of  pure  white. 
Lord  Castlereagh  sat  at  the  head.  On  his  right,  was 
the  lady  of  the  French  ambassador,  with  whom  in  go- 
ing in  to  dinner,  liahad  led  the  way.  Lady  Castlereagh 
was  on  the  MfigBm  way  down.  On  her  left,  was  the 
Duke  of  Welll^Wn,  with  whom  she  came  in.  Be- 
tween the  dulie  andjihe  Earl  of  Westmoreland  was  my 
wife,  who  canie  in  upon  the  arm  of  the  latter.  Oppo- 
site, was  the  lady  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador.  She 
entered  with  the  French  ambassador,  and  sat  next  to 
him.  I  was  between  Lords  Melville  and  Mulgrave. 
The  former  gratified  me  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  United  States;  the  latter  by  what  he  said 
of  President  Monroe,  who  was  minister  in  England 
when  he  was  secretary  for  foreign  affairs.  He  had  ever 
found  him,  he  said,  conciliatory  in  business,  whilst 
steadfast  in  his  duty.  Being  near  to  these  two  noble- 
men in  coming  in,  I  paused  to  give  place  to  them,  hav- 
ing understood  that  cabinet  ministers  preceded  minis- 
ters plenipotentiary  on  these  occasions;  but  they  de- 
clined it,  and  I  went  first;  Lord  Melville  remarking, 
"  Wc  are  at  home."  There  were  twelve  servants;  the 
superior  ones  not  in  livery. 

"The  general  topics  related  to  France,  and  French 
society.  The  foreigners  spoke  English;  nevertheless, 
tho  conversation  was  nearly  all  in  French.  This  was 
not  only  the  case  when  the  English  addressed  the  fo- 
reigners, but  in  speaking  to  each  other.  Before  dinner 
I  had  observed  in  the  drawing  room,  books  on  the 
tables.  As  many  as  I  glanced  at,  were  French.  I 
thought  of  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  when  the  tastes  of 
the  English  all  ran  upon  the  models  of  France.  Here, 
at  the  house  of  an  English  minister  of  state,  French 
literature,  the  French  language,  French  topics,  were 
all  around  me:  I  add,  French  entrees,  French  wines! 
I  was  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  parallel  to  the  days 
of  Charles  II.  held  throughout.  By  my  longer  resi. 
dence  in  England  I  discovered,  that  the  enlightened 
classes  were  more  ready  to  copy  from  the  French  what 
they  thought  good,  than  the  same  classes  in  France,  to 
copy  from  England.  As  regards  language,  the  differ- 
ence is  striking.  There  is  scarcely  a  well  educated 
person  in  England,  who  does  not  speak  French,  whilst 
thousands  among  the  best  educated  in  France,  are  ig- 
norant of  English.  In  the  competition  between  these 
great  nations,  this  gives  England  an  advantage.  It  is 
no  answer,  that  French  is  the  language  of  intercourse 
in  Europe;  the  Frenchman  may  repose  upon  this,  for 
not  acquirino;  the  English;  but  it  cannot  take  from 
Englishmen  the  advantage  of  being  at  home  in  both 
tongues.  Equally  iiave  the  English  the  advantage  in 
travel.  They  go  in  great  numbers  to  France  ;  while 
few  of  the  French,  comparatively  speaking,  visit  Eng- 
land. 

"  Soon  after  nine,  the  ladies  left  table.  Before  ten, 
the  gentlemen  followed.  The  company  broke  into 
knots,  or  loitered  through  the  drawing  rooms,  whilst 
coffee  was  handed.  In  one,  was  a  full  length  likeness 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  by  Lawrence;  in  another,  the  ce- 
lebrated portrait  of  Charles  I.,  by  Vandycke,  presenting 
three  views  of  his  face;  scattered  about  in  all,  were 
articles  of  virtu  or  munificence.  Of  the  latter,  were 
vases  of  massive  porcelain,  and  other  memorials,  sent 
as  presents  to  Lord  Castlereagh  by  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe,  after  the  treaties  of  Paris  and  Vienna.  1 
had  now  conversation,  for  which  opportunities  had  not 
before  offered.  The  Austrian  ambassador  told  me,  that 
his  court  had  appointed  Baron  Sturmer  consul  general 
to  the  United  States;  the  more,  as  foreign  commerce 
had  become  an  object  with  Austria.  I  replied,  that  my 
government  would  receive  the  information  with  satis- 
faction. This  was  the  first  public  ofiicer  sent  by  A 
tria  to  the  United  States,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
commercial  relations  that  had  not  before  subsisted  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  I  remarked,  (hat  the  commerce 
of  Austria  appeared  to  bo  doing  well  in  the  Black  sea. 
'  For  a  beginning,'  he  replied.  I  added  a  hope,  th 
the  flag  of  the  United  Slates  might  find  admittance  into 
that  sea  ;  but  it  was  a  point  on  which  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  speak.  To  Lord  Castlereagh,  I  expressed  tho 
pleasure  I  had  derived  from  making  the  acquaintance 
of  his  guests;  amongst  them,  the  Duke  of  Wellington's, 
He  then  spoke  of  the  duke.  Ho  said,  that  his  achieve- 
ments in  war  were  known ;  but  that  his  ability  in  caun- 


,  his  caution,  his  conciliation  in  dealing  with  the 
complicated  arrangements  of  the  continent  that  had 
followed  his  battles,  were  not  so  much  known ;  these 
formed  not  less  a  part  of  his  character,  and  had  gained 
for  him,  perhaps  in  a  higher  degree  than  centered  in  any 
other  individual  in  Europe,  the  confidence  of  its  cabi- 
nets and  sovereigns. 

"Before  parting,  his  lordship  said,  that  the  Prince 
Regent  would  probably  be  in  town  by  the  middle  of 
February,  and  that  I  might  then  expect  my  audience 
of  reception. 

"At  eleven,  I  came  away.  Tho  servants  were  at 
their  stations,  and  passed  the  call  for  my  carriage,  a» 
when  we  were  announced  ;  forms  observed  towards  all 
the  company." 

''January  31.  Dined  at  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland's, 
at  his  residence,  Grosvernor  square.  Forms,  were  as 
at  Lord  Castlereagh's.  The  party  was  small— Sir  John 
and  Lady  Ann  Beckel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patterson  of  Bal- 
timore, the  Danish  minister,  and  some  members  of 
Lord  Westmoreland's  family.  The  cheerful  manner 
of  his  lordship  promoted  conversation.  Much  of  it  re- 
lated to  England.  Duelling  was  spoken  of.  His  lord- 
ship said,  that  among  private  gentlemen  in  England, 
it  was  very  rare ;  tliat  if  a  person  from  this  class  had 
been  engaged  in  a  duel,  and  applied  for  admission  to  a 
club,  composed  of  gentlemen,  there  would  be  a  scrutiny; 
and  unless  it  appeared  that  lie  wasnot  quarrelsome,  he 
would  be  in  danger  of  rejection;  but  that,  if  he  had 
been  engaged  in  two,  he  believed  he  would  certainly  be 
black  balled.  His  lordship  did  not  condemn  duelling. 
Ho  only  meant,  that  the  occasions  of  it  in  private  life 
were  so  fevi  in  classes  where  the  restraints  of  good 
manners  prevailed,  that  he  whose  misfortune  it  was  to 
have  two  duels  on  his  hands,  would  find  gentlemen  shy 
of  him  as  an  associate  in  such  institutions.  It  was  up-  ' 
on  this,  he  grounded  his  opinion.  His  lordship's  ur- 
banity made  the  evening  very  pleasant,  and  it  was  not 
until  a  late  hour  that  we  got  home." 

''March  4.  Went  the  evening  before  last,  to  a  party 
at  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland's,  St.  James's  palace. 

"  This  is  among  the  oldest  buildings  in  London.  It 
presents  on  the  street,  a  forlress-like  aspect.  To  what 
order  it  belongs,  would  be  hard  to  say,  the  whole  being 
an  irregular  pile.  But  the  very  confusion  in  its  plan, 
with  its  antiquity,  and  tho  sentinels  pacing  day  and 
night  about  its  purlieus,  minister  to  the  fancy,  making 
amends  for  its  want  of  good  architecture.  So  says  one, 
who,  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of  edifices  that  go  far 
back  into  time,  finds  this  the  ingredient  which  seizes 
most  upon  his  first  feelings.  I  remembered  this  palace, 
historically,  as  the  one  from  the  windows  of  which 
George  HI.  showed  himself  to  the  people  when  rejoic- 
ings were  going  on  for  the  capture  of  Quebec. 

"We  drove  under  a  gatehouse  leading  to  a  paved 
court  yard.  Here  we  were  set  down  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  apartments.  Directed  by 
servants  who  lined  the  way,  we  passed  up  to  the  rooms 
of  entertainment.  The  company  was  not  very  large. 
In  a  rich  arm  chair  at  the  opening  of  a  wide  door-way 
between  two  of  the  rooms,  sat  the  Prince  Regent ;  on 
one  side  of  him  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  on  the 
other  the  Marchioness  of  Hereford.  The  rest  of  the 
company  stood.  When  we  entered,  all  were  listening 
to  music.  Members  of  the  royal  family,  cabinet  minis- 
ters, the  foreign  antbassadors,  with  tbeir  respective 
ladies,  and  others,  formed  the  groups.  I  observed 
among  Ihein  the  lord  chancellor,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
Mr.  Canning.  On  a  pause  in  the  music,  there  was 
conversation.  The  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  spoke 
kindly  of  my  country,  and  individnals  belonging  to  it;, 
particularly  Mr.  and  Mrs.Adams,  whom  she  had  known 
at  the  court  of  Berlin.  The  duke  talked  to  me  of  the 
United  States,  embracing  in  his  enquiries,  language; 
with  a  desire  to  leatn  how  far,  if  at  all,  we  fell  into 
changes  in  idiom  or  pronunciation   from  the  parent 

"  I  had  introductions  to  several  persons.  Whilst  in 
conversation  with  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  a  gentleman 
stood  within  a  few  jiaces  of  us.  I  did  not  know  him. 
On  separating  from  Lord  Hardwicke,  he  advanced  to- 
wards me,  saying,  '  I'm  going  to  bring  a  bill  into  par- 
liament making  it  indictable  in  any  stranger,  whether 
ambassador  from  a  republic,  kingdom,  or  popedom,  ever 
to  leave  his  card,  in  London,  without  his  address  upon 
il^  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Rush,  how  do  you  do  ?  I've 
been  trying  to  find  you  every  where — I'm  Lord  Er- 
skine,'  In  this  manner  commenced  my  acquaintance 
with  this  gifted  gentleman.  There  was  no  one  in  Eng- 
land  of  whose  fame  I  had  oftener  lieard,  or  whom  I 
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more  desired  lo  know.  He  continued— 'I  had  a  letter 
for  you  from  my  brother  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  but  you 
made  me  carry  it  so  lonjr  in  my  pocket,  that  I  lost  it; 
it  had  no  secrets  ;  it  was  only  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  arrival ;  he  was  long  a  correspondent  and  friend 
of  your  father's,  and  wants  to  transfer  his  feelings  to 
you,  that's  all ;  so  you  can  write  to  him  as  if  you  had 
received  it.'  I  assured  him  of  my  gratification  at  mak- 
ing his  acquaintance,  and  made  due  apologies  for  the 
omission  on  my  card.  He  enquired  for  President  Mon- 
roe, Mr.  Pinkney,  and  others  ;  said  he  had  always  lovec 
the  United  Stales,  and  hoped  to  visit  them  yet,  as  he 
was  an  old  sailor,  and  cared  nothing  for  slorms. '  Such 
was  his  sprightly  strain.  He  must  have  been  seventy, 
or  near  it;  but,  as  Sir  Francis  Burdclt  said  of  him,  he 
illustrated  the  table  of  yculh  peeping  through  the  mask 
of  age.  It  was  a  treat  to  see  so  m'uch  genius  wil 
much  playfulness;  such  a  social  flow  from  one  whose 
powerful  eloquence  had  been  felt  by  the  Eno-Iish  ni 
tion,  and  helped  to  change,  on  some  fundamental 
points,  the  English  law.  He  sauntered  about  with  me. 
and  looked  at  the  paintings.  There  was  a  full  length 
likeness  of  George  II.,  another  of  George  III.,  and  one 


t  the  extremity  of  the 
with  gulden  urns  for 
liichtiiose  went 


the 


of  Mary  of  Scots;  a  'loyaljade,'  ho  feared, 
,  pretty.'  We  ended  in  a  roo 
suite,  wliere  was  a  table  set 
tea,  and  other  light  refreshmi 
who  were  inclined.  At  one  o'clock, 
The  music  was  by  professional  performers.  Not'"only 
are  the  first  musical  talents  of  England  engaged  for 
private  enlertainmcnts  at  houses  of  distinction  but  the 
best  from  Ilaly,  France,  and  other  parts  of  the  conti. 
ent ;  the  Fodors,  the  Pastas,  the  Ambrogeltis,  the  Ca- 
talaiiis,  who  may  always  be  seen  in  London."  ' 

"AptU  3.  Dined  at  Earl  Bathurst's.  Earl  and 
Countess  Balhurst,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Duke  of 
•Gloucester,  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  Lord  Lynedoch  Mr 
and  Mr.s.  Villicrs,  Mrs.  Rush,  Sir  Henry  Torrens,  Gene.^ 
ral  Maitland,  Mr.  Goulbui  ■      -■     -     ■ 

company. 

"Conversation  turned  upon  the  United  States;  their 
climate,   government,   production.s,   steam    boat's,  and 
other  topics.     On  a  question  respecting  the  width  of  a 
river  in  one  of  the  states,  I  was  at  fault;  on  which  one 
«f  the  royal  dukes  put  me  right.     Both  of  tht-in  spoke 
of  our  constitution.     They  asked  how  the  Senate  and 
Supreme  Court  were  modelled,  not  well  perceiving  the 
line  between  the  national  and  state  authorities  in  mat. 
ters  of  judicature.     I  endeavoured  in  a  few  words  tc 
explain  ;  which  however  was  not  easily  to  be  done  in  a 
few  words;  and  it  was  no  place  for  dissertation.     The 
colonisation  society  was  spoken  of,  and  its  objects  ap 
proved.     Lord  Balhurst  e-tpressed  a  hope  Ihat  itmin-hl 
select  a  better  place  on  the  coast  of  Airica,  than  Eng. 
Jand  had   done  in  selecting  Sierra  Leone;  which  was 
known  to  have  proved  unhealthy.  Enquiries  were  made 
as  lo  the  amount  of  our  slave  population,  the  ratio  of 
its  increase,  and  others  bearing  on  this  subject.     I  ; 
swered  them  with  an  admission  of  the  general  evil 
slavery  in  the  United  States ;  but  added  that  there  we 
great  mitigations,  in  the  good  treatment  of  the  slav 
To  this  the  exceptions,  I  said,  were  rare,  and  scarcely 
known  at  all,  among  the  better  classes  of  our  soulhei 
planters.     The  effect  of  good  treatment  was,  to  diffu' 
in  a  large   degree  content  and  happiness  among  the 
slaves.     Conciliatory-  sentiments  towards   the    United 
States  ran  throughout  all  the  conversation. 

"At  eleven,  we  left  the  table.  An  hour  passed  ii 
the  drawing  rooms,  where  conversation  was  conlinuet 
All  gave  precedence  to  the  royal  dukes;  whilst  fror 
them,  there  was  urbanity  to  all." 


'■'■Ju.ne  6.  Dined  at  Mr.  Canning's,  at  his  residence, 
Gloucester-lodge,  two  miles  from  town.  We  had  ex" 
changed  visits  by  cards.  The  latter  periods  of  my  mis- 
sions, during  which  he  was  secretary  for  foreio-n  affairs 
brought  mo  into  much  intercourse  with  him,'' personal 
St  time  I  had  met  hirn, 
oms.  To  the  space  he 
Id  bo  no  stranger.  He 
inds  about  his 
t,  and  shut  in 


3  much  mtere 
and  official ;  but  this  was  the 
except  at  levees  and  drawing 
filled  in  public  estimation,  I  c 
received  h  s  guests  cordially.  The 
house  were  not  extensive,  but  ver' 
by  trees.  All  was  seclusion,  tho  "moment  the  gates 
closed;  a  common  beauty  in  the  villas  near  London. 
The  drawing  rooms  opened  on  a  portico,  from  which 
you  walked  out  upon  one  of  those  smoothly-shaven 
lawns  which  Johnson,  speaking  of  Pope's  poetry,  likens 
to  velvet;  and  we  had  Ihe  soft  twilight,  which  at  this 
season  lasts  so  long  in  England,  and  sets  off  verdure 
to  such  advantage.  'You  see,'  said  Mr.  Canning, 
'  how  we  prize  your  plants,'  pointing  to  some  rhododen- 


drons ;  'you  must  be  fond  of  horliculluro  in  the  United 
States,  from  the  specimens  we  have  of  your  flowers.' 
I  said  it  was  a  growing  taste  with  us,  but  that  we  had 
much  to  do  before  we  should  equal  Entrland  in  this  ro- 
spect.  'And  we  in  England,'  he  said,  'are  behind 
Holland,  and  I  believe  France,  in  flon*rs. 

"Dinner  was  soon  announced.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Can- 
ning, the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Slaflxird,  Lady 
Elizabeth  Levison  Gower,  the  Spanish  ambassador  and 
his  duchess,  the  Neapolitan  minister  and  his  countess, 
my  wife,  Mr.Chinnery,  and  some  members  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning's  family,  made  the  party.  Mr.  Canning  sat  at  the 
s  all  round  the  table  ;  his  aim. 
;r  than  converse  himself, 
casionally,  he  had  touches  of  pleasantry.  He  asked  for 
Mr.  Pinkney,  of  Maryland,  formerly  minister  from  the 
United  Slates.  '  I  once,'  said  he,  '  had  a  skirmish  with 
him  about  language,  but  he  worsted  me;  I  said  there 
was  no  such  word  as  influential,  except  in  America 
but  he  convinced  me  that  it  was  originally  carried  ovei 
from  England.'  Lord  Stafford  here  remarked,  that  it 
was  so  good  a  word  they  ought  to  bring  it  back.  '  Yes,' 
said  Mr.  Canning,  it  is  a  very  good  word,  and  I  know  ne 
reason  why  it  should  have  remained  in  America,  bu 
that  we  lost  the  thing: 

"A  library  was  attached  to  the  suite  of  rooms.  When 
we  (;ame  out  from  dinner,  some  of  the  company  fo 
pastime  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  caricatures,  bo 
up  in  large  volumes.  They  went  back  to  the  French 
revolutionary  period.  Kings,  princes,cabinet  ministers, 
members  of  parliament,  every  body,  fio-ured  in  them 
and  all  political  events.  It  was  a  kind  of  history  of 
i.ngland,  in  caricature,  for  five  and  twenty  years  :  ar  " 
need  I  add,  that  our  accomplished  host  was  on  many 
page  !  He  stood  by.  Now  and  then  he  threw  in  a  word, 
giving  new  point  to  the  scenes.  It  is  among  the  con- 
tradictions of  the  English,  that,  shy  and  sensitive  as  the 
higher  classes  in  many  respects  are,  oerhaps  beyond  any 
other  people,  they  are  utterly  indifferent  to  these  kind 
oi  attacks.  Their  public  men  also,  exclude  politics  from 
private  life,  and  you  meet  with  persons  of  opposite 
parties  mingling  together  as  if  nothing  divided  them. 

"  He  asked  who  were  our  favourite  authors  in  the 
United  Slates.  The  English,  I  said.  But  among  the 
English?  Johnson,  Dryden,  Addison, or  Swift.'  Opinions 
varied,  1  said  ;  Johnson  had  his  admirers;  but  I  th  ju»ht, 
that  after  five  and  twenty,  our  readers  for  the  most  {.art 
came  round  to  the  others.  They  were  liis  favourites, 
he  said.  Next  he  asked,  is  not  Junius  liked  ?  Generally 
p.!■?'^''T  u^"'^',^  '''"'  ''^'"■''  °*"  ""  young  gentleman  in 
Philadelphia,  who  transcribed  all  his  letter.s,  in  the  hope 
of  catching  his  style.  He  marie  no  comment;  but  I 
thought  I  saw  that  he  would  not  be  disposed  to  recom- 
mend a  young  friend  to  take  that  trouble.  From  the 
Spanish  ambassador  I  had  every  civility,  notwithstand- 
ing the  pamphlet. 

"So,  briefly,  was  my  first  dinner  at  Mr.  Canning's. 
Many  and  agreeable  ones  followed.  Sir  James  Macin- 
l()sh  said  of  him  in  debate,  that  he  had  incorporated  in 
his  mind  all  the  elegance  and  wisdom  of  ancient  litera- 
ture. It  was  a  high  tribute  from  a  political  opponent 
and  competent  judge.  Both  were  first  rate  men,  as 
well  by  native  endowments  as  the  most  elaborate  culti- 
vation, and  both  disciplined  by  an  advantageous  inter. 
mixture  in  great  political  and  social  scenes;  Macintosh 
universal  and  profound;  Canning,  making  every  thing 
bend  to  parliamentary  supremacy;  the  one,  dcliverimr 
peeches  m  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  philosopher 
on  ;  the  other,  winning  in 
Both,  had  equal  power  to 
charm  in  society;  the  one  various  and  instructive;  tl:e 
other  intuitive  and  brilliant;  Macintosh,  by  his  elemen- 
tary turn,  removed  from  all  collisions ;  Canning,  sar- 
castic  as  well  as  logical  in  debate,  and  sometimra  also 
allowing  his  official  pen  lo  trespass  in  the  former  field ; 
but,  in  private  circles,  bland,  courteous  and  yielding. 
Let  me  add  that  both  were  self  made 
by  this  title,  the  highest  political  consi 
cial  esteem  in  the  most  powerful  and  brilhant  circles, 
hereditary  and  otherwise,  of  the  British  empire." 

We  shall  return  to  this  work  in  a  future  num- 
ber. 


and  statesman  to  reflect 
that  arena,  daily  viclorie 


yield 
enjoying. 


sustaininsj  his  high  reputation  in  that  branch  of 
his  art.  The  phite  cont.iining  the  FloriHa  gal- 
linule  and  the  yellow  rail  is  especially  superb. 
The  typographical  execution  is  imposing,  though 
not  so  fiir  in  advance  of  previous  volumes  as 
seems  due  to  the  rapid  improvement, in  the  art. 

The  author  himself  suffers  by  comparison  with 
his  predecessor — his  descriptions  being  recon- 
dite, heavy,  and  full  of  technical  disquisition: 
tunning  lilts  of  scientific  distinction  with  every 
author  who  has  misplaced  an  ill-marked  species. 
There  is  all  the  difference  between  his  notices 
and  Wilson's,  that  may  be  discerned  in  two 
portraits  of  the  same  beauty — one  by  a  feed 
painter  and  the  other  by  the  glowins  pencil  of  a 
lover. 

Obscurities,  if  not  contradictory  at  least  puz- 
zling, sometimes  occur,  scarcely  pardonable  in  a 
fifteen  dollar  volume  pretending  to  much  scien- 
tific enlighlenment:— speaking  of  the  Florida 
gallinule,  the  red-faced  coot  of  Browne,  he  says 
"  Those  that  migrate  travel  by  night;  owing  to 
their  short  rounded  wings,  composed  of  flaccid 
feathers,  their  flight  is  slow  and  limited,  and  by 
no  means  rapid,  so  that  they  only  have  recourse 
to  it  in  the  last  e-^itremity,  when  it  is  performed 
with  the  legs  hanging  down,  in  a  way  peculiar 
to  themselves.  *  *  *  Their  flight  is,  however, 
rapid,  when  elevated  and  fairly  started,"  &c., 
p.  150. 


Avierican  Ornithology,  or,  Natural  History  of 
Birds  irihabiting  the  United  Slates  not  given 
by  Wilson.  By  Charles  Lucian  Bonaparte. 
Vol.  IV.  Philadelphia,  Carey  &  Lea.  Lon- 
don, John  Miller. 
The  present  volume  contains  fifteen  specimens 

very  elaborately  finished  by  Lawson,  and  amply 


History  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America: 
Folio,  with  coloured  plates.  Edited  by  Colo- 
nel M'Kenney. 

This  great  national  work  is  now  in  press  by 
Messrs  Key  &  Biddle.  Having  seen  some  of 
the  portraits  only,  we  must  defer  a  crilical  no- 
tice until  the  letter  press  is  ready,  when  we  shall 
speak  of  it  more  at  large.  A  few  general  ob- 
servations will  exhibit  the  scope  and  object  of 
the  work. 

The  design  embraces,  besides  the  history, 
biographical  sketches,  and  anecdotes  of  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs,  accompanied  and  embellished  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty  portraits  from  the  In- 
dian gallery  in  the  department  of  war  at  Wash- 
ington. Every  thing  Ihat  can  throw  light  upon 
this  curious  people  will  be  collected  from  authen- 
tic sources.  Tiie  portraits  will  be  exact  like- 
nesses of  those  they  represent;  their  costumes 
will  be  preserved,  including  the  various  devices 
resorted  to  by  the  natives  of  Ihe  forest  for  orna- 
menting their  bodies  with  paints,  feathers  and 
wampum,  &c.  A  vocabulary  of  the  languages 
spoken  by  the  various  tribes,  upon  an  improved 
plan,  will  be  given  at  the  end. 

The  public  are  familiarwith  the  name  of  Colo- 
nel  M'Kenney,  under  whose  particular  supervi- 
sion, as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  affairs  at 
Washington,  that  interesting  gallery  of  portraits 
was  painted.  He  has  had  the  advantage  of  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  the  various  northern  and 
southern  tribes,  and  his  manuscript  .will  undergo 
llic  revision  of  a  gentleman  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  countrymen  for  talents  and  accurate 
knowledge.  There  can  therefore  be  little  doubt 
of  the  excellence  of  the  entire  production. 


Mr.  H.  S.  Tanner  has  issued  No.  6,  of  his  New  and 
Elegant  Universal  Atlas,  a  work  which  has,  deservedly,  ■ 
found  favour  with  the  country.  The  present  number 
isls  of  five  maps,  executed  in  the  best  manner;  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  Ter- 
ritory of  Arkansas,  Russia  in  Europe,  and  Sweden  and 
Norway. 
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VARIETIES. 

A  good  resolulion.—The  Albany  Daily  Advertiser, 
one  of  the  best  papers  in  the  country,  holds  the  follow- 
ing language  in  relation  to  our  stand  in  regard  to  puffs. 

"Here  is  a  redeeming  touch  at  last,  and  it  is  indeed 
time  that  some  change  should  be  made  in  the  system  ol 
universal  •puff,''  which  has  become  so  fashionable  with 
nearly  all  the  newspapers.     The  public  are  beginning 
to  find  out  the  trick,  and  however  slow  they  may  be  to 
admit  tlio  fact,  the  publishers  will  discover  that  this  in- 
discriminate praise  deceives  no  body.     It  is  very  hard 
we  know  to  deny  the  urgent  perso.ial  appeal  of  an  old 
and  steady   subscriber  and  advertiser  for  an   innocent 
puff,  but  it  would  be  better  for  all  parties  if  there  was  a 
reform  in  this  matter.     As  to  books — this  is  especially 
necessary,  because  if  the  readers  rely  at  all  upon  the  de- 
clared opinions  of  a  journalist,  they  may  be  thereby  in- 
duced to  purchase  a  valueless  book — and  if  they  do  not 
80  rely,  what  is  the  use  of  a  puff.     The  Mirror  has 
a  good  example  in  this  business,  wliich  as  to  books 
have  resolved  to  follow,  offend  whom  it  may.     We  h 
set   down  our  foot — we   puff  no    more — praise   wh 
praise  is  deserved  we  shall  readily  accord — and  alike 
condemnation." 

Some  time  ago  a  schooner  got  aground  between  tli 
Demerara  and  Essequibo  rivers ;  she  lay  in  the  mud  for 
several  tides,  and  at  last  was  noticed  by  a  pilot  ci 
the  master  of  which  boarded  the  schooner,  and  found 
half  the  crew   asleep;  the  others  were  coolly  roasting 
plantains.     "  Why.  dont  you  lay  out  a  warp  and  try  to 
get  your  vessel  off?  if  it  comes  on  lo  blow  you  wil' 
be  lost,"  said   the  pilot.     "  Me  no  care,  suppose  1 
replied   Quaco ;    "  massa    schooner,  massa    niger- 
massa's  loss.'' — Alexander's  Tronsatlanlic  Sketches, 

The  royal  government  of  Spain  has  ordered  a  bust  of 
Cervantes  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the  house  he  inhabited 
at  Madrid. 

One  of  the  celebrated  Obelisks  of  Thebes  has 
Toulon.^ 

It  *as  said  of  Bayle  that  he  read  much  by  his  fingers ; 
meaning  that  he  had  the  art  of  distinguishing  that  which 
is  most  curious  and  important  in  a  book  without  the 
trouble  of  a  regular,  minute  pel  usal.  Such  an  art  is 
particularly  desirable  at  an  era  when  the  press  is  incal. 
culably  pruliKc. 

Roscoe  remarks  that  "  it  is  much  safer,  in  general,  tc 
speak  of  the  contents  of  books  positively  than  iiega 
lively,  as  the  latter  requires  that  they  should  first  b> 
read."     Hence  .so  much  general  praise  of  books. 

LITEnARY^OVELTlES. 

TheStatulesof  Ohio,  in3  vols,,  super  royal  octavo,  an 
in  press  at  Cincinnati.  Also,  the  Family  Library  o 
American  Hi.story,  Science  and  Literature,  by  Jume 
Hall.     The  first  volume  to  be  published  next  month. 

The  Western  Monthly  Magazine  continues  to  read 

us  regularly,  and  occasionally  furnishes  a  racy  article. 

Uf.  Rennie,  author  of  Insect  Miscellanies,  Arehilec 

ture  of  Birds,  &c.,  has  a  work  in  hand,  on  the  Habits  of 

Birds,  and  a  second  on  the  Facultits  of  Birds. 

Dr.  Horselield  is  busily  employed  in  preparing  the 
third  part  "of  his  elaborate  work  on  the  lepidapterous 
insects  of  Java. 

Swainson's  Ornithological  Drawings,  illustrating  the 
system  of  nature,  is  the  title  of  a  new  work,  liy  the  in- 
defatigable Mr.  Swainsnn.  It  is  the  result  of  many 
years  study,  and  preparatory  accumulation  of  mat'irials. 
It  contains  a  series  of  coloured  drawings,  in  muntlily 
numbers,  each  containing  five  quarto  plates.  A  print. 
ed  volume  will  be  furnished  at  the  termination  of  the 
series.  The  first  series  will  comprise  the  birds  of  DrilisI 
America,  described,  but  not  figured  in  the  Fauna  Bore- 
ala  Americana  of  Dr.  Richard.son  and  M 
The  whole  undertaking  will  embrace  1000  plates,  to  be 
completed  ii 

Mr.  Bakewell  has  published  in  London,  the  fourtl 
edition  of  his  Inlroduelinn  to  Geology,  considerably  en 
larged,  with  an  aJditlonal  chapter,  containing  a  reviev 
of  the  prevailing  theories  of  geology,  as  supported  by 
existing  phenomena.  We  should  be  pleased  to  see  this 
edition  republished  in  this  country. 

Dr.  .lohii  Gould  is  about  to  publish,  in  London,  an 
entirely  new  work,  on  the  birds  of  Europe.  The  author, 
in  his  prospectus,  considers  that  the  birds  of  Europe 
have  been  less  illuslratcd,  and  are  proportionally  le.ss 
known,  than  those  of  other  parts  of  the  world.     He 


A  treatise  on  Astronomy,  by  Sir  John  Hersehell  as 
the  43d  vol.  of  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cvelopedia. 

second  edition  of  McCulloch's  Commercial  Dic- 
tionary. 

A  treatise  on  the  Violin. 

The  Private  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Franklin  has  been 
published  ill  London,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  by  J.  Boaden,  are  an- 
lounced  ii.  London. 

Cooper's  new  novel,  the  Headsman  of  Berne,  is  an- 
lounced  by  Benlley.  Also,  England  and  the  English, 
by  Bulwer. 

Sketches  of  England  by  the   Baron  D'Haussey,  ex- 

inister  of  Charles  X. 

A  new  novel  by  the  author  of  the  Subaltern,  called 
Allen  Breck.in3vols. 

The  Americans;  by  an  American  in  London,  signed 
C.  Colton,  is  slightingly  noticed  in  the  Literary   Ga- 


I.TST  OP  NEW  BOORS 

PUBMGHED   IN    LONDON,   THE    LAST   WKEK    IN  MAV. 

Tales  lb'  an  English  Home,  by  G.  M.  Sterne,  12mo.— 

Fleming's  Views  of  the  Lakes  "of  ScolLind,  Part  II.— 

Cliur,-h  Reform,  8vo. — The  Causes  of  Respiration,  by 

Carson,  M.  D.  8vo.— Brown's  Conchologist's   Text 

lok,  12mo. — Rennie's  Alphabet  of  Angling,  ISnio. — 

mhridife  Greek  and  Latin  prize  Poems,  8vo.—Edin- 

rgh  Cabinet  Library; — Nuba  and  Abyssinia,  by  CM. 

Russell. 

Mi'a  ^meritan  'i3u!)ifcatfoni8. 

The  Juryman's  Guide  throughout  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  containing  general  malter  for  the  Lawyer 


and  Law  Officer.  By  Chus.  Edwards,  Counsellor  and 
Attorney  at  Law,  New  York. 

In  press.  The  American  Universal  Geography,  for 
schools  and  academies,  on  the  principleof  analysis  and 
comparison,  illustrated  by  copperplate  and  stereotype 
maps,  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Blake,  A    M. 

The  third  number  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
of  Distinguished  Americans,  of  which  the  portraits  are 
executed  by  J.  B.  Longacre,  is  ready  for  delivery  lo 
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LONDON. 

Mr.  Madden,  author  ofTiavels  in  Turkey  has  just 
committed  to  the  press  a  now  work,  entitled  the  In- 
firmities of  Genius. 


fortheuseoffamili 
The  Gentleman  : 
Propriety  of  Deportment. 

A  selection  (in  Ihe  original  French)  from  Madi 
Guizol's  Tales  for  Young  Persons.  In  this  department, 
the  works  of  Madame  Gnizot  have,  in  France,  deserv- 
edly, a  reputation  simihir  to  that  which  those  of  Miss 
Edireworth  enjoy  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Tanner  has  just  published  a  new  edition  of  his 
large  sheet  Map  of  the  Canals  and  Rail  Roads  of  Penn- 
Ivania,  New  Jersey,  and  the  adjoining  stales. 
Bridgewater  Treatises,  No.  2— On  the  adaptation  of 
external    nature    to   the  physical   condition   of  Man  : 
pally  with  reference  to  the  supply  of  his  wants, 
he  exercise  of  his  intellectual  faculties.     By  John 
Kidd,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  8ic. 
Godolphin,  a  novel. 

Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman,  in  search  of  a  Reli- 
on,  with  notes  and   illustrations,   by   the    editor   of 
Captain  Hock's  Memoirs,  in  1  vol.  12ino. 

Collins  and  Hannay  of  New  York,  have  commenced 
vhat  they  call,  for  the  sake  of  a  name,  "  The  Amcri- 
:an  Library  of  History."  The  two  first  volumes  con- 
ain,  a  History  of  the  Florentine  Republic,  and  of  the 
hge  and  Rule  of  the  Medii-i,  liy  Lozenro  L.  Da  Ponte, 
Prsl'essor  of  Italian  Literalure-in  the  University  of  the 
city  of  New  York. 

Nui.  3  and  4  of  the  Theological  Library  ci 
Luther  and  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  by  J, 
A.  M. 

The  first  number  of  the  Law  Library  is  now  before 
the  public,  and  is  well  patronised. 
TheStol..nChi!d,  by  Gall. 

Burrow's  Reports,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
5  vol.s.  complete  in  2  vols,  beins  ihe  second  froi 
fourlh  London  edition,  edited  by  J.  P.  Hall,  Esq. 
Cowper's  Reports  in  the  Co'urt  of  King's  f 
2  vols,  in  one  ;  being  the  second  Americ.in  fro 
last  London  edition,  edited  by  J.  P.  Hall,  Esq. 

Five  numbers  of  the  Christian  Library  have  been 
published.  Thev  contain  :— A  Memoir  of  Robert  H; 
Esq.  by  Olynthus  Gregory,  L.  L.  D.,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Academy. — ,A  His- 
tory of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  France,  by  the  Rev 
Edward  Smeuey,  M.  A.  late  Fellow  of  Sidney  College, 


nbnd.'e.— The  Life  of  Wm.  Cowper,  Esq,  by  Tho- 
i  Taylor.— The  Testimony  of  Nature  and  Revela- 
I,  to  Ihe  B'ing,  Perfections,  and  Government  of  God, 
by  Ihe  Rev.Hei  ry  Fergus  Dumferline,  author  nl' a  part 
rdner's  Cyclopedia.  The  sixth  number  was 
issued  on  the.  I5th  of  this  month,  and  co'itains 
Viller's  Essay  on  the  Revolution,  with  an  inlmductory 
essay  by  Ihe  Rev.  Doctor  Miller,  of  Prineelon. 

The  Christian  Observer  is  printed  niiiforin  with  the 
above,  for  $  1  25  per  annum.  Very  good  and  very 
cheap. 

ORXGISTAI.   COaHESPS  WDESiTCE. 

Tl>e  tdiuir  acknovvJeilges  wilii  pleiisuie  the 
following  coiilribulion  from  a  close  <it)?ererof 
nature,  ulioit  is  hoped  will  coiilinue  hisvahiable 
labours.  Similar  papors,  provided  thty  aie  shorl 
and  pithy,  will  be  acccplable. 

Ducks  hatched  under  a  hen  receive  instrnciion  from 
her  different  from  that  they  would  learn  from  the  pa- 
rent duck,  and  a  differed  mode  of  perception  is  very 
apparent  in  them,  from  that  exercised  by  chickens 
lialched  by  a  hen.  Last  summer  I  permitled  a  pet  lien 
lo  hutch  in  a  room  I  daily  nccupied.  The  chicks  seem- 
ed to  b  eak  t'le  shell  nearly  at  the  same  lime,  and  pro- 
truiied  their  heads  from  the  breast  of  their  mother  with 
the  lively  chirp  they  generally  use.  When  I  approach, 
ed  the  nest  the  fowl  uttered  a  sharp  cry  by  which  eyery 
voice  was  stilled,  all  glanced  eagerly  at  me,  but  riot  a 
sound  was  emitted  by  one  of  ihem.  After  .stopping 
In  witness  this  efferl,  I  advanced  si  ill  nearer,  when  the 
hen  gnve  a  hoarse  guttural  note,  and  every  head  disap- 
pr  ared  instanlly,  and  each  chick  nestled  for  security, 
iind  was  hidden,  beneath  the  parent.  The  difference 
in  the  tone  of  ihe  cry  was  very  distinguishable,  but  that 
upon  the^rsf  appearance  or  suspicion  of  danger,  so 
short  a  time  after  birth,  Ihe  chicks  should  wnrfersiani/ 
t  e  language  of  the  mother  fowl,  appeared  lo  me  a 
subject  worthy  of  attention. 

"This  knowledge  was  instinctive,  that  is,  certain  cries 
of  the  mother  caused  certain  sensations  in  the  chicks 
which  induced  distinct,  definite  and  decided  action  in 
correspondence  with  the  intcntioit  of  Ihe  parent  fowl. 

1'here  was  no  previous  experience  to  inculcate  the 
inteligence,  the  results  were  prompt,  however,  without 
hesitation  or  donbt,  immedialely  after  birth,  for  I  heard 
the  first  cries  of  the  embryo  birds. 

This  sprinir,  one  of  these  same  chickens  now  groum 

twas  hatched,  and  several  of  the  brood  showed  similar 
nelinations,  although  they  were  carried  from  the  apart- 
nent  as  soon  as  I  had  made  the  observalions  I  have 
Haled  above,  and  were  not  permitled  lo  fiequeiit  it  after 
Ihey  had  left  the  nest.  I  allowed  one  of  them  lo  lay  in  a 
seel  ion  of  an  improved  beehive,  in  the  same  spot  where 
born,  and  when  she  showed  a  disposition  to  sit, 
duck  eggs  were  placed  under  her  histead  of  her  own. 
When  the  young  docks  were  hatched  I  narrowly 
Itched  their  behaviour,  and  found  by  their  manner, 
that  they  were  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the 
sounds  uttered  by  the  hen, and  of  the  peculiarities  of 
anguage  by  which  she  enticed  them  lo  food,  or  warned 
thein  of  danger.  Her  cries  did  not  excite  in  them  those 
lis  wliich  were  so  readily  compre- 
hended by  chicks.  Il.was  only  by  Ihe  experience  of  the 
ducklings,  and  careful  instruction  of  llie  fostir  parent, 
that  they  became  aware  of  her  intentions.  The  coin- 
cident effects  of  language  and  of  food,  of  signs  and  of 
shelter  soon  taught  them  to  know  and  appreciate  her 
wishes. 

Ducks  hatched-  by  ducks  instinctively  iindnrsland 
the  language  of  their  own  kind,  hire  fiiwls,  but  they  arc 
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lo  understand  winch  we  must  know  and  observe  the 
peculiarities  and  diversities  of  natural  character  which 
abound  in  the  liv  ng  world.  RusTicvs. 

Phtl.  Co.  June  30,  1833. 
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REVIEW  OF  KEVr  BOOKS. 

Rudiments  of  National  Knowledge,  presented  to 
the  youtlf,  of  the  United  Slates',  and  to  enquir- 
ing f^ti'gners.  By  a  Citizen  of  Pennsylvania, 
ll'nio.^p.  380.     E.   L.  Carey  &  A.  Hart. 

We  regret  that  the  author  of  this  volume, 
■who  sluiliously  conceals  himself,  should  have 
spent  so  much  time  to  so  little  purpose.  He 
tells  us  a'f  the  outset,  that  "retaining  very  little 
recollection  of  the  formal  rules  of  grammar, 
partially  studied  in  his  youth,  he  does  not  pre- 
sume to  claim  exemption  from  occasional  error, 
iSlc.''  And  twice  informs  us  that  he  was  in- 
disposed during  the  course  of  printing  !  Now 
tliis  is  exactly  liie  kind  of  book-making/br  j/oui/j 
that  is  not  wanted.  Grammar  is  admitted  to  be 
very  useful  in  this  art,  and  tlie  young  should 
at  least  have  good  models;  while  '-enquiring 
iforeigners"  U'i7Z  look  for  good  English.  It  is  a 
misfortune  to  be  sick — no  body  doubts  that ;  but 
people  should  never  be  indisposed  when  they 
are  making  books — alias  ihey  never  should  make 
books  while  under  the  doctor's  care.  They  can- 
not get  about  comfortably  with  an  inkhorn  and 
pen,  while  suffering  from  a  painful  affection, 
and  are  compelled  to  give  hearsay  information. 
It  was  no  doubt  on  this  account  that  the  author 
of  the  "Rudiments"  has  informed  us,  that  the 
water  at  the  Fairniount  works  is  delivered  into 
large  excavations,  dug  out  by  immense  labour, 
upon  the  top  of  an  eminence."  p.  324.  If  we 
are  not  mistaken  the  principal  reservoirs  are  any 
thing  but  excavated. 

Probably  the  two  following  consecutive  para- 
graplis  were  written,  the  one  before,  the  other 
after  an  a__ttack  of  fever  ;  they  amount  to  the 
same  thing,  and  can  in  no  other  way  be  account-' 
ed  for.  I 

"  The  numerous,  if  not  unnumbered  tribes  and 
nations,  which,  in  those  early  days  of  our  inter- 
course with  them,  were  spread  over  the  whole 
region,  from  the  norlhern  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  shores  to  the 
Mississippi,  have  with  few  exceptions  disappear- 
ed." 

"  Many  populous  tribes,  inhabiting  along  the 
sea  coast  anitide  waters,  have  dwindled  away. 


before  the  white  population,  and  become   ex- 
tinct." 

If  there  is  any  difference  between  the  natives 
above  enumerated,  it  is  a  difference  without  a 
distinction.     Thosie  from  the  Atlantic  shores  to 
the  Mississippi    have   disappeared   while   those 
along  the  sea  coast,  (query?  the  Atlantic  Sea) 
have  dwindled  away,  and  become  extinct.     But 
we  cannot  dwell  upon  such  matters.     We  search- 
ed in  vain  for  a  new  idea,  till   we  came  to  page 
44,  where    will  be  found   chapter   39,  headed, 
the  Eagle  map;"'  soon  we  pounced  upon  the 
thing  itself,  and  a  very  pretty  map  it  is.     But 
first  let  the  author  give  his  own  history  thereof. 
The  first  sudden  ii.ipress  of  the  form  of  the  figure 

ar  circumstances.      A  map  of   the  United    States 

liappeoed    to  hang    upon  the    wall   of  his  af 

pon  wl.icli  a  dim  lamp  light  was  reflected.     The  effect 

f  the  light,  in  the  particular  position  in  which  it  was 

accidenlallyplaced,  seemed,  as  reflected  fromthevarious 

irings  of  the  map,  to  cast  a  sliade  over  the  stiile  of 

Maine,  and  to  mark  a  kind  of  separation  between  it  and 

adjoining  territory.     The  close  connection  of  this 

•,  as,  always,  under  a  common  view,  necessarily 

bined  with  the  great  general  ground  plan  of  the 

notion  of  the  figure  has  not  before  been  apprehended, 
"On  its  first  presentation,  he  was  disposed  to  discard 
the  idea,  as  mc'ely  a  sportive  play  of  the  imag 

irlhy  of  notice.     The  figure,  however,  oi 
pressed,  could  not  be  effaced  from  the  imaginat 

ever  afterward  in  view  when  his  eye  happened  to 
glance  on  a  m'ap,  till  he  was  at  leiiixlh  induced  to 
give  the  subject  a  share  of  uonsidcralion,  regarding  its 
possible  usfuiness  and  moral  bearing.'' 

Here  again  we  see  the  sick  chamber.     The 

lim  night  lamp,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances, 

hadow  forth  liitle  else  than  a  sleepless  night, 

when  the  imagination  could  have  free  scope  for 

sportive   play." 

Boston  is  under  the  lower  mandible;  Portland 
at  the  top  of  ihe  upper  (imaginary)  beak.  The 
eye,  with  a  red  iris,  takes  in  Rutland  and  Wind- 
sor, Vermont.  The  breast  is  the  Atlantic  coast, 
from  which  the  Indians  have  disappeared  and 
dwindled  away.  The  legs  are  in  Florida,  and 
the-claws  are  catching  Green  Turtles  in  the 
Tortugas.  The  wing  coverts  extend  complacent- 
ly to  Ihe  Rocky  mountains;  thM^MgJastened  on 
at  Lake  Erie,  and  make  aH^^'§spectable 
ornithological  display.  TheiiflVHid  vent  are 
properly  suspended  over  the  Mississippi,  which 
is  appropriately  discharging  inlotheGuif.  The 
body,  light;  its  under  feathers  are  rtifous;  feathers 


ap — in  the  language   of 


on  the  whole  outline  cinerous;  claws  greatly  en- 
larged and  hybrid.  The  species  not  figured  by 
Audubon. 

To  conclude  the 
the  author: 

"  The  citizens  of  Maine,  it  is  presumed,  will  not  be 
offended  at  the  impossibility  of  comprehending  their  de- 
partment in  the  Union,  within  the  regular  form  of  the 
figure,  when  we  assign  to  it  the  appellation  of  the  cap 
of  liberty,  attached  to  the  eagle's  head. 

"  It  is  contemplated  to  issue,  siraaltaneonsly  with  the 
the  present  volume,  proposals  for  publishing'- 6^  sub- 
s.-.ription,  an  eagle  map  of  the  United  States,  upon  a 
large  and  liberal  scale;  to  be  executed  by  the  ablest 
artists  in  a  superior  style;  and  intended  to  furnish  an 
appropriate  ornament,  to  decorate  our  halls  of  legisla- 
tion, judicature,  literature,  and  science,  with  the  library 
of  the  retired  gentleman,  the  office  of  the  lawyer,  and 
the  retreats  of  the  farmer,  manufacturer,  and  merchant. 
It  is  conceived  that  the  ornament  would  be  likely 
to  be  viewed  with  peculiar  interest  and  gratification, 
because  of  the  circumstance  of  containing,  in  correct 
proportion,  a  representation  of  our  beloved  country." 

Some  curious  definitions  will  be  found  at  the 
close  of  the  volume;  viz. 

''Attorney  at  Law,  a  lawyer  qualified,  and 
employed  to  manage  suits  before  a  court  of  ju- 


dicature. 

We  apprehend  there  are  many  with  that 
honourable  cognomen  who  are  neither  qualified 

"Scire  Facias.  A  writ  embracing  a  complex 
slate  of  law  proceedings,  beyond  the  purpose  of 
the  present  chapter  to  explain!" 

Iri  conclusion  we  wish  it  were  in  our  power, 
liarticularly  as  it  is  a  presentation  copy,  to  re- 
commend the  book;  but  as  (hat  cannot  be,  we 
can  only  commend  the  author  to  the  care  of 
some  of  our  good  Philadelphia  physicians,  and 
wishing  him  better  health,  and  spirits  for  his 
next  ride  on  the  eagle's  back,  take  a  respect- 
ful leave. 

Memoranda  of  a  Residence  at  the  Court  of  Lon- 
don. By  Richard  Rush,  Envoy  extraordi- 
nary, and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the 
United  Slates  of  America,  from  \Z\1  to  1825. 
Octavo,  pp.  460.  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard, 
1833. — Second  notice. 

Having  in  our  last  given  free  scope  to  the 
feelings  engendered  by  the  perusal  of  Mr. 
Rush's  book,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  fur- 
nish some  additional  extracts.  The  author  de- 
scribes well  the  growth  and  appearance  of  the 


Efft  3outnnl  of  MtiU^  ^ttttts. 


great  Baliel,  wliicli  has  been  said  to  have  "gone 
out  of  tott'ti."     The  shops  of  the  gold  and  silvc 
smiths,  and  the  admirable  sj'slem  of  civility 
all  the  stores  and  warehouses,  strike  an  Aniei 
can  forcibly.     The  purchaser  is  thanked  with  as 
much  apparent  sincerity  for  a  penny  expendeti 
in  snuft',  as  if  he  had  laid  outasmall  (American) 
fortune  in  S{5lendid  gewgaws. 

"I  went  to':Engl;uid  affaiii  on  a  short  visit  in  182 
An  interval  o£bul  four  years  had  elapsed  ;  yet  I  \v 
amazed  at  ij^^ucrea.ie  of  London.  The  Regen 
Park,  which,  wMj^rst  knew  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  disclosed  no^H^^ut  lawns  and  fields,  was  now 
city.  Yoi|saw  lol^^s  of  lofty  buildings,  in  Iheii 
utward  a^Ecl  raagfl^Bt.  On  this  whole  space,  vva: 
t  down  aMpulalioMKrobablv  not  less  than  lifly  oi 
Another  city  hardly  siniiller 
ung  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St 
and  the  London  University,  liul- 
an  opposite  region,  broke  U|>on  mt 
The  road  frojn  Westminster  bridge  tc 
Greenwich,  e.vhibilcd  for  several  miles  compact  range; 
of  new  houses.  Finchlry  common,  desolate  in  1819 
was  covertd  with   neat  r-nttan-es,  and    indeed  villages 


:raila 


I  .say  nothmg  ol  C'arllun  terrace,  for  Carlton  bouse 
was  gone,  or  of  the  street,  of  two  miles,  from  that  point 
to  Park  Crescent,  surpassing  any  other  in  London,  or 
any  that  I  saw  in  Europe.  To  make  room  for  this  new 
and  spacious  street,  old  ones  had  been  pulled  down,  ol 

the  evidence  of°  the  senses,  have  believed  it  all.  The 
historian  of  the  decline  and  full  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire remarks,  that  the  description  composed  in  the 
Theodosian  age,  of  the  many  stately  mansions  in  Rome, 
might  almost  excuse  the  exaggeration  of  the  poet ; 
that  "  Rome  contained  a  multitude  of  palaces,  and  that 
each  palace  was  equal  to  a  city."  Is  the  British  me- 
tropolis advancing  to  that  destiny  .''  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Birmingham,  and  other  provincial  towns  that  I 
visited,  appeared,  on  their  smaller  scales,- to  have  in- 
creased as  much. 

"  In  the  midst  of  it  all,  nearly  every  newspaper  that  I 
opened,  rung  the  changes  upon  tlie  distress  and  poverty, 
of  England.  Mr.  Peel's  bill  banishing  bank  notes  under 
five  pounds  froni  circulation,  had  recently  passed. 
There  was  groat  clamour.  There  is  ahvayj  clamour 
at  something  among  this  people.  Prices  bad  fallen. 
Trade  was  said  to  be  irrecoverably  ruined,  through  the 
over-production  of  goods,  I  have  since  seen  the  state 
of  things  at  that  epoch  better  described  perhaps,  as  the 
result  of  an  under-production  of  money.  Workmen  in 
many  places  were  out  of  employ.  Tliere  were  said  to 
be  fourteen  thousand  of  this  description  in  Manchester. 
I  saw  portions  of  them  walking  along  the  streets.  Most 
of  them  had  struck  for  wages.  I  asked  how  they  sub- 
sisted, when  doing  nothing.  It  was  answered,  thai 
they  had  laid  up  funds  by  joint  contributions  among 
Ihemoelves  whilst  engaged  in  work.  In  no  part  of 
Liverpool,  or  its  extensive  environs,  did  I  see  pauperism  ; 
the  paupers  for  that  entire  district  being  kept  within 
the  limits  of  its  poor  house  ;  in  wliich  rece|)tacle  I  was 
informed  there  were  fifteen  hundred.  I  passed  through 
the  vale  of  Cheshire  ;  I  saw  in  that  fertile  dislrict.'in 
Lancashire,  Statfordsbire,  Derbyshire,  Leicestershire, 
Waraichshire,  Worcestershire,  appearances  of  wide- 
spread prosperity,  in  the  lands,  houses,  canals,  roads, 
public  works;  domestic  animals,  people  ;  in  every  thing 
that  the  eye  of  the  merely  transient  traveller  took  in." 

^^  January  7.  Went  through  temple  Bar  into  the  cihj, 
in  oonlradistinotion  to  the  west  end  of  London,  always 
called  toiTO.  Passed  along  Fleet  sireet,  Ludgate-hill, 
St.  Paul's,  Cheapside,  the  Poullry,  Cornbill,  and  other 
Ltreets  in  the  direction  of  the  tower.  Saw  the  IJank, 
lloyal  Exchange,  Lord  Mayor's  house,  Guildhall,  India 
house,  the  E.toise  buildings.  If  1  looked  with  any  feel- 
ing of  wonder  on  the  throngs  at  the  west  end,  more 
cause  is  there  for  it  here.  The  shops  stand  side  by 
.side,  for  entire  miles.  The  accumulation  of  things  is 
amazing.  It  would  seem  impos.sible  that  there  can  be 
purchasers  for  them  all,  until  you  consider  what  mul- 
titudes  there  are  to  buy  ;  then,  you  are  disposed  to  ask 
iiow  the  buyers  can  all  be  supplied.  In  the  middle  of 
the  streets,  coal  wagons  and  others  as  large,  carts, 
trucks,  vehicles  of  every  sort  loaded  in  every  way,  are 
passing.  They  are  in  two  close  lines,  like  great  tides, 
going  reverse  ways,  and  reaching  farther  than  the  eye 
can  see.  The  horse.^  come  so  near  to  the  foot  pave- 
ment vi'hich  is  crowded  with  people,  that  their  lioofs, 


and  the  great  wheels  of  the  wa^is,  are  only  a  few 
inches  from  the  people.  Iii'HjiisTtnanner  the  whole 
procession  is  in  movement  wpi  its  complicated  noise 
It  confounds  the  senses  to  be  among  it  all.  You'woulc 
anticipate  constant  accidents  ;  yet  they  seldom  happen 
The  frar  of  the  law  preserves  order;  moreover  the 
universal  sense  of  danger  if  order  were  violated,  pre- 
vents its  violation.  I  am  assured  that  these  streets 
present  the  same  ^Moaranoe  every  day  in  the  year 
e.vcept  Sundays,  v^HHfekude  reigns  in  them.  I  musi 
notice  as  before  tlt^^HHi|yie  people.  A  largo  pro- 
portion wereof  the^H^^Hyscs  ;  yet  all  were  wboli 
in  their  clothing.  ■^^IHRT hardly  see  exceptions 
All  looked  healthy;  the j^|e  to  be  remarked  in  part; 
of  the  city  where  they  live  in  perpetual  crowds  by  day 
and  sleep  in  confined  places^Bmcan  only  beaccountet 
for  by  a  healthy  climate  iSHfflftbination  with  eleanli 
ness.  The  custom  house  and^aek  forest  of  ships  be- 
low London  bridge,  I  saw  liy  a  glimpse.  That  wai 
enough  to  show,  that  the  Thames  was  choked  up  with 
ves.sels  and  boats  of  every  description,  n)ucb  after  tli 
manner  tli.it  1  beheld  Cheapside  and  Fleet  street  to  be 
choked  w.ilji  vehicles  that  move  on  land. 

"I  weqVinto  two  shops.  One,  a  silversmith's  ;  that 
of  RunJeTand  Bridge,  on  Ludgale  hill.  Outside  it  ii 
plain  ;  you  miaht  pass  by  without  noticing  it ;  but,  or 
entering,  the  articles  of  silver  were  piled  in  heaps,  ever 
on  the  floor.  Going  further  into  the  building,  th( 
masses  increased.  In  a  room  upstairs,  there  was  part  o 
a  dinner  service,  in  course  of  manufacture.  The  cosi 
of  an  entire  service  varied  from  thirty  to  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  according  to  the  number  of  pieces 
and  workmanship.  Sometimes  it  was  much  higher 
A  candelabra  for  the  middle  of  a  table,  had  just  been 
finished  for  a  customer,  at  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
dress  sword  fur  another  customer  was  shown.  The 
cost  was  four  thousand  guineas.  Other  specimens  o 
luxury  might  be  mentioned,  including  ambassador' 
snufF  boxes,  set  with  a  profusion  of  diamonds.  Thi 
proprietors  were  extremely  civil ;  for  I  gave  troubli 
only  through  curiosity.  If  you  purchase  but  a  pin  fo 
a  few  shillings,  they  return  thanks  ;  if  you  do  not  in 
clino  to  lake  it  away  yourself,  they  readily  send  it 
home,  no  matter  to  how  remote  a  part  of  the  tow 
The  other  shop  was  Shepherd's,  for  cut  glas.s,  nf 
Charing  Cr^s.  There  too  I  had  civility  from  the  pi 
prietor.  jffl|lace  of  speaking  of  his  wares,  I  will  reli 
what  he'Silu  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  His  imper 
majesty  it  seems,  ,vlien  on  his  visit  to  England  wi 
the  allied  sovereigns,  honoured  his  shop  with  a  cr 
Pleased  with  his  articles  beyond  any  of  the  kind  he 
had  seen  in  Europe,  he  gave  an  order  for  a  magnificent 
list  for  one  of  his  palaces.  The  pieces  arrived  in  St. 
Immediately  a  ukase  issued,  prohibiting 
the  future  importation  of  cut  glass  into  Russia.  Whether 
the  emperor  most  desired  to  encourage  the  home  manu- 
facture of  so  beautiful  a  ware,  or  enhance  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  imperial  taste  by  kee]iing  it  exclusive,  were 
stions  that  1  bad  no  right  to  propound. 
Of  all  the  sights,  the  one  in  the  middle  of  the 
streets  spoke  lo  me  mostof  causes  and  eflfects.  Beins 
fterwards  in  Paris,  I  saw  more  of  architectural  beauty, 
t  first;  more  of  brilliancy.  Tno  Boulevards,  the 
'alais  Royal,  the  Rue  Rivoli  which  looked  into  the 
'uileries  througil  golden  tipped  palisades,  and  a  few 
ther  places,  were  not  to  be  matched  by  any   thing  1 

uon  exhausted.  The  space  between  Northumberland 
ouse  and  Bislpopsgate  disclosed  more  of  transporla- 
,on,  more  of  the  operations  that  proclaim  circulation 
f  capital,  more  cfall  that  laid  at  the  roots  of  commerce 
t  lioine  and  throughout  the  world,  more  of  all  that 
;ent  lo  the  prolific  sources  of  riches  and  power,  than 
was  aijle  to  discover  in  going  about  Paris,  again  and 

rrgei-  London  is,  than  Paris  :  but  the  bustle  of  busnicss 
cemed  to  abound  in  the  English  metropolis  in  a  pro- 
portion tenfold  greater  than  Us  superior  size. 

"  Januar,/  19.  I  have  taken  a  house.  It  is  situated 
n  Mirylcbone  parish,  north  of  avford  rood,  as  I  hear 
he  latler  called  by  some,  probably  from  its  having  been 
in  open  road  wilhin  their  r«coll,-cli.)n.  Now,  it  is  a 
itreel,  fully  built  up,  and  among  ihe  longest  and  widesi 
n  London.  North  of  it,  lies  a  part  of  Ihe  town  dilfer- 
int  from  any  I  have  hitherto  seen.  The  streets  are 
generally  reg^jtMBkl  with  some  handsome  deviations. 
All  are  of  SBoO^^K-;  some  a  hundred  feci  and  more, 
of  tbfe^^^nfey  street,  Wimpolc  street.  Raker 
Portland  place,  and  others, 
present  Ifi^^^^gSS^driiouses  so  built  as  to  give  them 
Through  some  of  the  streets, 
iUgh  a  vista,  into  the  verdant  scenery 


of  the  Regent's  Park.  This  commences  almost  at 
the  point  where  the  buildings,  which  are  lofty,  end;  bo 
that  you  seem  to  step  at  once  into  the  country.  An  air 
of  gloom  hangs  over  these  streets,  from  the  dark  brick 
of  which  most  of  the  houses  are  built,  or  which  coal 
smoke  gives  them;  the  case  I  may  add  with  nearly 
every  part  of  London.  This  part  is  quite  secluded,  if 
so  I  may  speak  of  a  tov/n  district  of  mere  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants.  You  hear  little  noise  be- 
yond the  rumble  of  equipages,  beginning  at  two  o'clock, 
abating  in  the  evening,  and  returning  at  midnight-  It.s 
quietness  and  the  number  of  ready  furnished  houses  to 
be  hired  in  it,  are  probably  the  inducements  for  its 
being  much  chosen  by  the  foreign  ambassadors  for  their 
residence.  I  found  that  the  Russian,  Austrian  and 
French  ambassadors,  had  here  fi.'ied  their  domicils. 
Every  house  has  its  area,  enclosed  with  iron  palisades 
topped  with  spikes.  The  front  door  steps  are  all  of 
brown  stone  with  iron  railings,  topped  in  the  same 
manner;  so  that  the  eye  traced  in  all  directions  long 
lines  of  bristling  iron  work.  If  you  add,  that  on  the 
broad  pavements  of  flag  you  perhaps  saw  nobody  before 
noon,  unless  a  straggling  servant  in  morning  livery,  or 
a  butcher's  boy  with  tray  in  hand  issuing  lierg^d 
there  from  an  area,  you  have  the  main  external  <iDarac- 
leristics  of  this  region  when  I  first  beheld  it.  There  is 
another  town  district  a  mile  or  two  east,  made  up  of. 
well  built  streets  about  Russel  square  and  in  that  di- 
rection, that  had  an  appearance  somewhat  similar.  It 
contained  I  was  told  another  one  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, London  dissected  show^kig  these  various 
circles.  The  entire  metropolis,  says  Gibbon  in  his 
memoirs,  is  >  an  astonishing  and  perpetual  spectacle  to 
the  curious  eye  ;  each  taste,  each  sense  may  be  gratified 
by  the  variety  of  objects  which  will  occur  in  the  long 
circuit  ofa  morning  walk.' 

"Of  the  part  I  have  been  describing  in  'its  external 
aspect,  I  must  notice  the  complexion  wilhin.  A  great 
number  of  the  houses  were  to  let,  and  I  went  through 
them.  From  the  basement  to  the  attics  every  thing 
had  an  air  of  comfort.  The  supply  of  furniture  was 
full,  and  more  or  less  costly,  according  to  the  rent. 
The  staircases  were  of  white  stone.  The  windows 
and  beds  in  servants'  rooms,  had  curtains.  No  floor 
or  passage  was  without  carpeting.  In  many  instances, 
libraries  made  part  of  tbr.  furniture — a  beautiful  part. 
The  rents  varied  from  four  hundreil  to  a  thousand 
guineas  a  year.  In  some  of  the  squares  of  the  west 
end,  1  learned  that  the  rent  of  a  furnished  house  was 
as  high  as  sixty  and  eighty  guineas  a  week.  Houses 
of  the  first  class  with  the  abundant  and  sumptuous 
furniture  to  suit,  are  not  to  bo  hired  at  all.  Those,  be- 
longing to  the  nobility  or  other  opulent  proprietors, 
are  left  in  the  care  of  servants  when  the  owners  are 
away.  The  house  I  took  was  in  Baker  street,  at  four 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas  a  year.  Tno  pdSBy  of  my 
government  being  lo  give  to  its  public  servants  small 
salaries,  the  latter  act  but  in  unison  with  this  policy  in 
having  their  establishment  small.  It  is  not  for  those 
honoured  by  being  selected  lo  serve  the  republic  abroad, 
to  complain.  Nor,  with  the  English,  do  I  believe  that 
the  consideration  attaching  lo  foreign  ministers,  is  de. 
pendent  upon  the  salaries  they  receive.  However  largo 
these  may  be,  and  sometimes  are,  in  the  persons  of  the 
representatives  of  the  iinperia!  and  royal  governments 
still  so  much  below  the  wealth  of 
London,  as  to  be  no  distinction, 
1  lo  be  sought  on  that  ground, 
i'be  surpassing  incomes  in  the  home  circles  and  habit 
of  expenditure,  with  the  ample  accommodations  by 
which  the  many  who  possess  them  live  surrounded, 
incline  their  |)ussessors  to  regard  such  official  strangers, 
as  objects,  rather  than  agents,  of  hospilalily.  It  may 
be  otherwise  in  capitals  on  the  continent,  but  this  is  the 
general  rclatioi^hip  which  the  diplomatic  corps  holds 
to  society  in  London;  the  result  of  its  own  state  of 
manners  as  well  as  its  riches." 

The  following  account  may  surprise  some  of 
our  readers.  '\^\\e  freedom  of  election  is  re- 
markable : — 

"The  general  election  for  a  new  house  of  commons 
being  in  progress,  and  tiie  hustings  at  Cove.it  Garden 
open,  I  said,  when  about  lo  leave  Lord  Gastlei^agh, 
that  I  intended  to  go  there.  If  you  can  wait  a  few 
minutes,  said  bis  lordship,  I  will  go  with  you  ;  I  want 
to  vote.  I  replied,  that  I  should  be  happy  lo  go  under 
such  auspices.  You  might  have  better,  be  remarked. 
At  this  moment  Sir  William  Scott  was  announced,  and 
look  my  leave,  finding  my  own  way  to  the-  hustings. 
They  gave  a  repulsive  picture  of  an  English  election. 
Murray   Maxwell,  was  the  niinisA-ial  candidate ;. 


of  Europe,  they  i 
the  home  circles 
g  distini 


8ri^t  ^Ottirnal  of  3Stnt0  %tttus. 


Francis   Burdett,   Sir   Samuel   Roniilly,   ar 
nt  on  the  olljer  side.     The  first  was  not  only 


d   Mr 


but  on  a  loriiic 
He  appeared  w 
his  eye.     1  was 


Leicei 
back  1 
ra!ty. 


discovei 
forbade 


5  most  violent  manner  by  the  populace, 
day  iiad  been  wounded  by  miiisiles. 
h  his  arm  tied  up,  and  a  bandage  over 
was  glad  to  get  away  IVom  such  a  scene  of 
[n  a  h'.lie  while  Lord  Casllcroagh  arrived. 
k  was  prophetic  ;  for  he  was  Hlerally  mobbed, 
vcn  his  vole  ior  Sir  Murray  Maxwell,  viva 
:  English  custom  is,  he  was  recognised,  and 
1  hundred  of  the  people  under  the  opposite 
ursuod  him.  He  look  refuge  in  a  shop  in 
quare,  where  he  was  obliged  to  escape  by 
until  linally  he  found  shelter  in  the  adm 


andi^ 


uppo 


.lUirhly  Irealed,  lliey  bore  ll  with  tl 
osure.  The  former  on  re-appearing  afli 
ay:ain  mounted  the  hustings  to  make 
ig  lold  that  pains  Would  be  taken  I 
punish  the  authors  of  the  outrage,  he 
iquiry,  saying  he  had  no  doubt  they  act 
,  without  any  intention  of  hurting  hir 
licy  that  brought  him  fresh  votes.  As 
'a'lh,  1  was  informed,  that,  on  reachii 


ned 


s,  then  clo 
:  would  not 


se  upon 
trouble  them 

luzzas  also  i 
fa'       ■      " 

V/e  had  designed  some  further  extracts  for 
fo-day,  but  other  inattei'S  requirins  atteution 
have  compelled  us  (o  stop  for  the  present.  W 
canimt  avoid,  however,  agniii  coininending  litis 
production — il  is  far — very  far  superior  in  point 
of  genlleinanly  feeling  lo  any  of  llie  books  o 
recent  Brilisli  tourists  who  liave  visited  America 
the  model  now  comes  from  this  side  of  llie  water, 
and  'I'rollope,  Fidler,  Fearon  and  Co.  may 
well  blush  at  the  contrast.  Who  reads  an 
American  book?  Ii;is  ceased  to  be  a  question. 
We  are  likely  lo  become  tiie  greatest  book- 
making  nation  in  Christendom,  as  a  proof  of 
which  we  have  already  supplied  Europe  with 
mtich  of  her  late  popular  literature.  The  pub- 
lishers of  London  begin  to  look  an.xiously  for  the 
arrival  of  the  American  packets,  to  catch  a 
new  work  for  the  insatiable  press  :  the  two 
countrit^s  read  the  same  books,  and  it  is  a  pos- 
sible fact  ihat  the  daughter  may  soon  outstrip 
I  he  mother  in  the  manufacture  of  the  better 
material.  Tourists  and  reviewers  may  play  oB 
"  the  paper  pellets  of  the  brain,"  but  the  natural 
confederacy  of  intelligence  and  independence 
emanates  from  principles  too  firm  to  be  shaken 
bv  this  pallry  warfare.  The  publication  of  such 
books  as  Mr.  Rush's  confers  a  positive  benefit 
by  eradicating  the  absurd  notions  which  have 
been  enforced  by  the,  hack-writers  of  Lon- 
don, will)  in  their  novels  have  done  more  to 
throw  a  slur  on  the  character  of  Iheir  own 
population,  than  all  their  tourists  on  ours.  The 
ex-minister  has  set  us  right  on  some  inter- 
esting to|)ics — let  them  look  on  us  througli  as 
fiiir  a  medium,  and  we  shall  have  no  more  war 
of  empty  words. 


erroneously  referred  to  as  on  p.  46,  there  is  a 
black  spot,  presumed  to  represent  an  animal,  but 
we  have  been  at  some  pains  to  find  oul  which  is 
the  head  and  which  is  the  lail.  It  looks  like  an 
old  cannon  bent  with  age!  After  the  Boston 
editions  we  may  perhaps  be  fastidious,  but  il 
must  be  admitted  ihat  the  [ircscnt  publication  is 
unworthy  of  the  arts  in  America.  "There  is 
not  one  woodcut  in  the  book  for  which  any  man 
living,  would  give  the  one  hundredth  fraction  of 
a  farthing."  The  time  has  gone  by  when  such 
things  could  be  overlooked. 

The  Davglder's  Oxen  Book;  or.  Practical  Hints 
from  a^Father  to  a  Daughter,  pp.  'J40.  Bos- 
ton, Lilly,  Wait  ifc  Co. 

It  is  one  part  of  our  duty,  and  certainly  aflbrds 
us  pleasure  to  p;.int  out  the  good  books  of  the 
day.  We  call  a  book  good  which  is  good  of  its 
kind — the  Daughter's  Own  Book  is  good  among 
the  best.  It  was  originally  designed  lo  be  pre- 
served in  manu.script,  as  a  legacy  to  a  mother- 
less child,  but  is  now  happily  made  public.  It 
will  win  its  way  to  favour  ;  we  are  inclined  to 
think  ilvery  superior  to  Ihe  former  fry  of  "Own 
Books,"  which  have  been  deluging  the  land.  A 
more  valuable  present  for  a  daughier  of  fifteen 
or  eighteen  years,  could  scarcely  be  selected  ;  it 
would  be  more  serviceable  to  herthan  all  ihe  an- 
nuals of  the  lust  ten  years. 

Beauties  of  the  press.  Will  it  be  believed  that 
the  two  following  paragraphs  appeared  in  the 
same  daily  paper  editorially  on  the  same  day? 
Strange  and  monslrous  as  it  is,  it  is  a  fact  ;  the 
public  ought  to  appreciate  at  their  worth,  such 
weak  and  absurd  notices;  let  them  speak  for 
themselves  : 

"  Messrs.  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard  have  published  a 
new  nfevol  called  Godolphin  ;  not  very  edilying  in  its 
tendency,  but  not  likely  to  do  mischief  in  this  country. 
The  principal  characters  are  skilfully  drawn ;  but 
painted  in  exaggerated  colours.  Among  them  is  in- 
troduced— in  the  second  volume— the  late  Lord  Dudley, 
of  whom  the  autlior  relates  several  anecdotes  almost 
literally  copied  from  the  London  newspapers.  Thi 
author's  language  is  generally  vigorous,  sometimes  ele 
gant,  and  now  and  then  eloqiwnt.  He  may  be  sup 
posed   to.be  a   man  gifted  with   a  more  than  ordinarj 

!  of  genius,  but  without  industry  or  principle,  dis 

inted   in    attempting    to    make    himself  eniinen 

ig  fashionables  and  politicians." 

Jodolphin  is  the  name  of  a  novel  in  two  volumes 
just  published  by  Messrs.  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard 
We  have  found  time  only  to  read  one  or  two  chapleri 
in  different  parts  of  the  work.  They  are  well  written 
scenes  of  deep  interest  representod,  and  various  pas 
sions  depicted  with  a  master  hand,  Tliese  taken  ir 
connection  with  theregular  plot  of  the  work,  must  con. 
stitule  a  novel  of  no  ordinary  character." 


a  goldo 

ds,  dissersions  are  mostpain- 

sher  the  nearer  they  approach 

lan   race  had   but  one   neck, 
and    pride  two 


and  more 
e.—Kanl. 


VAR1BTI3S. 


A  Popular  Guide  to  the  Observation  of  Nature; 
or,  hints  qfndiucement  tothesturlyqfnatvi-al 
productions  and  appearances,  in  their  con- 
nections and  relations.     By  Robert  Mudie, 
author  of  the  British  Naturalist.     Harpers' 
Family  Library,  vol.  57.   pp.  343. 
This  is  an  e.xcelleiit  treatise,  by  an  author 
have  been   long  fimiliar  with.     It  eii^braoj 
great  variety  of  topics  calculated  to 
pursuing  natural  science.     But  we^doj 
ther  it  can  be  extremely  "popular," 
sent  dress  ;    the  wood   cuts  are  any  thing  but 
tolerable,  and  might  have  been  better  executed  cell 
on  a  stump  with  a  blacking  brush.     At  page  45, 


The  first  appearance  of  Philadelphia  was  highly  re- 
pectable.     The  straight  and  clean  streets — the  houses 
.f  goodly  e.xterior,  many  of  them  with  marble  stops 
nd  rails  with  plated  knobs— (?)    the    excellent   taste 
vith  which  theWadies  were  dressed,  without  the  varied 
colours  of  the  iSlew  York  fair;  and  the  quiet  and   or- 
derly demeanoiJr  of  the  lower  orders,  gave  me  a  very 
&vourable  impression  of  the  city  and  people.     I  con- 
,fess  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  lu.xurious  living,  and  the 
furniture  of  the  best  classes  in  Philadelphia, 
thought  that  a  quaker  simplicity  would  have   pre- 
.iled  ;  but  in  their  lofty  rooms  the  eye  was  feasted 
th  silken  curtains  and  velvet-covered  chairs,  gilded 
alls  and  ceilings,  mirj^rs  and  pictures  in  costly  frames, 
d  at  supper  in  parficular,  the  viands  wore  delicious 
d  the  wines  unexceptionable:   I   make   honourable 
1  of  a  fenerf  turkey  covered  with  jelly,  as  an  ex- 
standing  dish  last  year. 
.,,    Capt.  Akxandera  Transatlantic  Sielches. 


True  Remark — "  It  is  a  sort  of  eternity  for  a  man  to 
have  his  time  all  to  himself." 

Mr.  Aicken,  the  able  editor  of  the  early  parts  of 
Constable's  Miscellany,  and  a  literary  man  of  great 
assiduity  and  intelligence,  has  sunk  under  the  toil  of  pre- 
carious and  life-consuming  authorship  at  Edinburgh. 

Selections  from  the  German,  ^t.— Lile  is  a  flower- 
garden,  in  which  new  blossoms  arcever  opening  as  fast 

a>i  others  fade Witsckel. 

The  fiist  fault  man  commits  is  to  take  theories  for 
experience;  the  second  to  consider  his  own  experience 
as  that  of  all. — Menzel. 

Where  children  are,  is  a  golden  age. — Novates. 
Between  congenial  m 
ful,  as  discords  are  the  h; 
to  concord.-^Jean  Paul 

Anger  wishes  the  human  race  h.T 
love  but  one  heart,  grief  two  tear; 
bended  knees.— Ibid. 

Two  things  (ill  my  mind  with  ever 
ing  admiration  and  veneration,  the 
constantly  they  occupy  my  thoughts- 
vens  above  me,  and  the  moral  law  w 

Forgiveness  is  the  finding  again  of  something  lost; 
misanthropy,  a  prolonged  suicide. — Schiller. 

Sententious  Crilicism.--The  following  satirical  sum- 
mary of  the  moral  incrils  of  some  of  the  standard,no- 
vels,  is  from  a  new  mairazine  which  has  just  been  at- 
tempted by  two  of  the'sons  of  William  Cobbelt : 

'■Would  you  seduce  a  wife?  Falkland  shall  teach 
you  to  do  it  with  gravity  and  dignity.  Would  you 
murder?  Eugene  Aram  shall  show  you  its  necessity 
for  the  public  advantage.  Would  you  rob?  Paul  Clif- 
ford shall  convince  you  of  the  injustice  of  security,  and 
of  the  aboniinablen'oss  oribe;  safety  of  a  purse  on  a 
moonlight  night.  Would  you  eat?  Turn  with  Harry 
Berlrain  and  Dandy  Dinmont  to  the  round  of  beef. 
Vv-ould  you  drink  ?  Friar  Tuck  is  the  joUiest  of  com- 
panions. Would  you  dance,  dress  and  drawl  ?  Pelham 
shall  take  you  into  tuition.  Would  you  lie,  fawn,  and 
flatter.'  Andrew  Wylie  shall  instiHicfeyou  lo  crawl  up- 
ward, without  the  slime  betraying  your  path.  Would 
you  yawn,  doze,  sleep  or  dream.'  Cloudcsley  shall  do 
it  for  you,  for  the  space  of  the  first  volume." 

Princeton  Culleze.— The  friends  of  American  litera- 
ture will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  this  institution  is  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the 
continued  increase  of  students,  the  trustees  are  engaged 
in  erecting  another  dSUege  edifice,  112  ftet  in  length, 
and  36  feet  in  width,  four  stories  high;  lo  contain  thirty, 
two  rooms,  with  a  bed-room  attached  to  each. 

The  committee  selected  by  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety for  deciding  upon  the  candidates  for  the  premium 
of  |CUO,  offered'for  the  best  essay  on  the  subject  of  a 
Congress  of  Nations,  to  settle  national  differences,  have 
made  a  report,  but  no  decision.  They  recommend  a 
division  of  the  prize  among^we  of  the  essays,  of  nearly 
equal  merit — all  of  them  to  be  published  in  furtherance 
of  the  views  of  the  Society.  The  society  have  declined 
accepting  the  award,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the 
publication  of  such  a  number  would  be  too  expensive,? 
and  they  have  accordingly  requested  another  trial  fo^  an 
increased  premium  of  §1000.  Essays  are  not  to  ex- 
ceed 161)  octavo  pages,  and  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  at  New  York. 

Bibliopolic  Honour. — ^HisMajesty  has, it  is  announced, 
been  graciously  pleased  to  appoint  Mr.  Richard  Bentley, 
of  New  Burlington  street,  his  Publisher  in  Ordinary. 

The  Ancient- Purple  Colour.— B.  iiizio,  who  has,  for 
several  years  past,  been  employed  in  chemical  expori- 
menls  to  restore  the  ancient  purple  in  all  its  original 
excellency,  has  lately  published  a  small  work,  called 
La  Porpora  rivocata  entro  i  confin^et  Rosso;  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  name  of  purple  was 
applied  by  the  ancients  only  to  the  red  colour  in  its  va- 
rious gradations.  The  illustrations  of  Virgil's  Georgics 
by  the  late  German  poet  Voss  confirm  this  hypothesis.' 
Ill  an  advertisement  of  the  Court  Magazine,  Mrs. 
Trollnpe  is  classed  with  "-the  most  distinguished  writers" 
in  the  (bllowing  order  ;  Lady  Morpeth;  Mrs.  TroUope; 
Mrs.  Homansj-W.  Roscoe,  Esq.;  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton, 
&c.  &c."     Our  female  bazaarisl  has  certainly  "  distin- 
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il  Bible  is  among  the  noveUies  pro- 

duced by  competition  in  London. 
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LSTSRARY   NOVELTIES. 

The  following  work  was  jinnounced  in  London  on 
tlle  first  of  Junn.  Mr.  Cresson  is  known  to  many  Plli- 
ladelphians ;  '■  Liberia ;  or,  the  Early  History  and  Signal 
Preservation  of  the  American  Colony  of  Free  Negroes, 
By  Wm.  Innos,  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  With  a  copious 
Appendix,  from  materials  furnished  by  Elliott  Cres- 
son, Esq." 

Thomas  Dick,  L.  L.  D.  author  of  the  Christian  Phi. 
losopher,  the  Philosophy  of  a  Future  State,  of  Religion, 
&c.  has  a  work  nearly  ready  '■  On  the  Improvement  ol 
Society  by  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge;  or,  an  Illus- 
tration of  the  Advantages  which  would  result  from  a 
more  general  dissemination  of  rational  and  scientific 
information  among  all  ranks;  illustrated  with  En- 
gravings." 

Tile  popular  author  of  Sayings  and  Doings,  has  in 
press,  "  The  Parson's  Daughter,"  in  three  vols. 

Narrative  of  Voyages  undertaken  to  explore  the 
Shores  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  and  Madagascar.  Per- 
formed in  H.  M.  S.  Leven  and  Baracouta,  from  1822 
to  183L  By  Capl-  W.  F.  W.  Owen,  R.  N.  By  com- 
mand of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 
in  2  vols,  with  numerous  plates,  is  soon  to  be  published 
by  Mr.  Bentley,  successor  of  Colborn. 

Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  Green,  and  Long- 
man's Catalogue  of  Second-hand  Books  for  1833. 

A  Talc,understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Knight, 
author  of '' Dinarbas,"  is  just  ready  for  publication,  en- 
titled Sir  Guy  do  Lusignan. 

The  National  Gallery  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  in 
monthly  numbers,  and  in  the  best  style  of  outline  en- 
graving on  steel. 

Delaware;  or,  the  Ruit^qd'Faniily  :  a  Talc,  in  3  vols, 
is  printing  for  Robert  Cadell,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Whitta- 
ker&,  Co.  London. 

The  Report  in  full  from  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Extinction  of  Slavery 
throughout  the  British  Dominions.  1  vol.  8vo.  p.  584, 
closely  printed. 

Characteristics  of  Goethe,  from  the  German  of  Falk, 
Von  Muller,  &c.,  with  notes  original  and  translated, 
illustrative  of  German  literature,  by  the  translator  of 
Prince  Puekler  Muskau's  Tour. 

Tutkev  and  its  Resources,  by  David  Urquhart,  Esq. 
The  Harpers  have  at  length  announced  the  con- 
cluding volumes  of  Cunningham's  lives  of  Painters  and 
Sculptors.  Mso  for  Ihe  I'amily  Library,  James's  His- 
tory ofCharleniagne  ;  an  excellent  work. — Abercrombie 
on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Feelings.— Russell's 
Life  of  OiiverCiomwell.--Russeirs  Nubia  and  Abys- 
sinia. — Rcddmg's  Shipwrecks  and  Disasters  at  Sea. — 
Tytler's  Lives  of  Scottish  worthies. 

Peter  Hdl  of  New  York  has  published.  The  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Dr.  Dedimus  Duckworth,  A.  A.  Q.;  to 
which  is  added  the  History  of  a  .Slcam  Doctor.  2  vols. 
By  thoauthorofa  Yankee  among  the  Nullifiers. 


The  same  publisher  has  in  press.  Alphabet  of  Botany 
for  the  use  of  beginners,  by  James  Rennie,  M.  A.  Pro- 
J'essor  of  Theology,  King's  College,  London.  Revised 
!ind.3:orreeted  for  the  use  of  American  Schools,  by  A. 
Ch'Wt,  Principal  of  the  Female  Department  of  Me- 
chanic's Sdiool,  N.  Y.— An  Encyclopedia  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  in  one  thick  royal  8vo.  volume,  by  Rev.  J. 
L.  Blake.— Meadows'  French  and  English  Pronouncing 
Dictionary,  with  a  selection  of  liiiomatio  Phrases,  by 
George  Folsom,  A.  M. 

"A  Treatise  on  Roads,  in  which  the  right  Principles 
to  be  followed  are  explained  and  illustrated  by  the 
Plans,  Specifications  and  Contracts,  made  use  of  by 
Thomas  Telford,  Esq.,  on  the  Holyhead  Road."  By  Sir 
Henry  Parnell,  Bart.     1  vol.  8vo.  with  plalcs. 

Mr.  Pelligrew  is  preparing  for  publication  a  com- 
plete and  entire  History  of  Mummies  of  men  and  other 
animals,  both  natural  and  artificial,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  time,  including  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  embalming  adopted  by  the  ancients.  He  will 
also  give  an  account  of  the  various  idols,  emblems, 
coins,  inscriptions  and  papyri,  that  have  been  found 
enclosed  in  Mummies.     The  whole  will  bo  illustrated 


I  thei. 


iiditi. 


Mr.  J.  G.  Loikliart  is,  we  understand,  writing  a  Life 
of  Crabbe,  the  rural  poet,  founded  on  the  most  ii 
esling  materials  relating  to  his  early  life,  contributed 
by  his  son.  This  Life  is  to  precede  a  new  edition,  with 
illustrations  of  the  poet's  works,  upon  the  same  ph 
the  poems  and  prose  of  Lord  Byron,  which  are 
.Dearly  brought  to  a  close. 


^tto  ^merfcan  iiJutiU'catfons. 

The  Cyclopasdia  of  Practical  Medicine,  edited  by 
Doctor  HaJ's.  Lilly  Wail,  &  Co.  have  in  press  Dr.  Cop- 
land's Dictionary  of  Medicine,  an  admirable  work, 
which  will   bo  published  entire  for  five  dollars. 

The  Harpers,  have  just  republished,  in  a  thin  duode- 
cimo, from  the  London  edition,  "  Observations  on  the 
Professions,  Literature,  Manners,  and  Emigration  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  made  during  a  resi- 
dence there  in  1833.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac  FidTer,  for  a 
short  lime  Missionary  of  Thornhill  on  Yonge  street 
near  York,  Upper  Canada."  It  is  a  work  to  which  we 
are  snrpriscd  any  publisher  would  be  willing  to  put  his 
name.  We  shall  exhibit  specimens  of  its  monstrous 
absurdities  next  week. 

•Journal  of  the  Franklin  institute.     Vol.  II— No.  6. 

Mr.  .Mourse  of  Washington  has  published,  in  a  neat 
volume,  "A  Fac  Simile  of  Washington's  Accounts." 
Washington  received  no  compensation  for  bis  services 
as  Cominander-in-Cbicf  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
lie  kept  in  his  own  hand  writing,  a  minute  account  of 
his  expenses,  which  were  submitted  to  Congress  and 
allowed.  It  is  a  fac  simtle  of  this  original  document, 
which  is  so  exactly  imitated  as  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  manuscript,  that  Mr.  Noiirse  presents  lo  the  public. 

A  new  edition  ofLempiere's  Classical  Dictionary,  by 
Professor  Anlhon,  much  improved. 

Example,  or  Family  Scenes. 

The  Whigs  of  Scotland,  or  the  Last  of  the  Stuarts; 
an  historical  romance  of  the  Scottish  Persecution,  in 
2  vols.  12mo. 

Reverses  ;  or  Memoirs  of  the  Fairfax  Family,  in 
2  vols.  12iiio.  is  in  press  in  this  city.  Also,  Service 
Afloat,  and  Silvio  Pellico's  imprisonment  in  an  Italian 

Kidd  on  the  Physical  Condition  of  Man,  being  part 
second  of  the  Bridgewaler  Treatises. 

Vol.  IV.  of  Bonaparte's  Ornilhology. 

John  Hopkins's  Notices  of  Political  Economy. 

Messrs.  French  &,  Perkins  havefor  sale,  the  following 
New  Religious  Worfo.-— Fuller's  Complete  Works,  2 
vols.  8vo.,  new  edition.— The  Life  of  the  Rev.  T.  T. 
Thomason.M.  D.,late  Chaplain  to  the  Hon  East  India 
Company,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sargeanl,  M.  A. — The  Hap. 
piness  of  the  Blessed,  considered  as  to  the  particulars 
f  their  slate,  their  reoognition,  of  each  oilier,  and  its 
difference  ofdeiirees,  musings  on  the  Church  and  her 

rvices,by  Richar.l  Manl,D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Down 

d  Connor. — History  of  Jacob,  for  children  and  youth; 

signed  also  as  an  aid  to  familiar  Bible  exposition  in 

nilies,  Sunday  Schools  and  Bible  Classes,  bv  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  Gallaudet.— The  Mother  at  Home,  or  the  princi- 
ples of  Maternal  Duly  familiarly  illustrated,  by  John 
S.  C.  Ebbotl,  pastor  of  the  Calvinist  Church,  Worces- 
ter.— Memoir  of  Julius  Charles  Rieu,  from  the  French 
of  Frederick  Munod,  Jr.  with  inlroductory  remark.s,  by 
he  Rev.  A.  Alexander,  D.  D. — Memoir  and  Select  Re- 
mains of  Willjam  C.  Bushntell. 


OHIGXNAI.   CORHESFONDSNCB. 

Dear  sir — I  was  graliiied  to  observe  you  were  willin 
to  devote  a  small  space  to  contributions  on  natural  hi: 
lory.  Permit  me  to  abridge  from  London's  invaluabl 
Magazine  a  short  anecdote  from  one  of  the  contributori 
who  says  that  from  early  youth  he  recollects 
has  annually  built  in  his  pump  !  The  nest  is  placed  just 
under  the  top  of  the  handle,  where  that  lever  bends,  and 
is  joined  to  Ihe  piston  by  a  swivel.  The  only  i 
the  bird  has  is  close  over  ihe  handle,  where  the  slit  runs 
a  little  higher,  to  allow  it  to  rise  above  its  fulcrum. 
This  pump  is  used  every  hour;  and  is  always  accom- 
panied with  much  noise,. and  violent  agitation;  vet  the 
bird  sits  on,  quiet  and  unmolested.  If  the  handle  be 
lifted  up,  and  she  is  peeped  at  longer  than  she  likes, 
she  merely  puffs,  blows  and  snorts  at  the  curious  in- 
iruder.  "The  quantity  of  inoss  carried  into  this  uneasy 
receptacle  would  twice  fill  the  crown  of  a  man's  hat; 
and  on  one  side,  lo  prevent  any  of  il  falling  in 
or  bucket,  she  exerts  an  act  of  reason,  by  pl,i 
slicks  or  props;  a  material  this  bird  never  i; 
regular  architecture.  When  tho  young  are  liatched, 
Ihc  parents  feed  them  constanlly,  entering  through  llii 
small  aperture;  as  the  callow  brood  come  to  day  " 
indiscretion,  one  or  more  will  sometimes  crawl  to  till 
oige^  and  fall  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
ejected  through  the  spout! ! 

If  every  one  would  describe  the  curious  facts  which 
come  under  their  immediate  notice,  we  should  h; 
great  mass  of  curious  and  valuable  information.- 


TO  CORREEPONSENTS. 

Our  friend  in  New  York  is  informed  that  the  an- 
nouncenient  in  the  Commercial  Advertiser  had  not  es- 
caped  our  notice.  The  editor  of  that  generally  correct 
print,  probably  had  it  from  such  undeniable  authority 
as  the  following:—"  Why,  Mr.  So-and-so  told  me,  who 
heard  from  Mr.  Such-a-one,  who  had  it  from  Mr. 
What's-his-name,  who  said  it  came  from  What-d'ye- 
call-him,  who  repeated  it  after  Mr.  Thingumbob,  who 
saw  il  in  Mr.  I-don't-know-who's  letter."  The  asser- 
tion would  not  have  been  hazarded  in  Philadelphia, 
and  is  most  unequivocally  without  the  slightest  founda- 

Mr.  Elliott's  North  of  Europe  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest by  all  who  appreciate  good  writing,  and  valuable 
information.  It  occupies  about  six  pages  of  the  en- 
suing number  of  the  "Library,"  and  will  be  followed 
by  an  admirable  review  of  Silvio  Pellico's  narrative  of 
his  imp.-isonrnenl;  Madame  Dard's  account  of  tho 
shipwreck  of  the  Medusa,  with  the  sufferings  of  the 
Picard  family  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  translated  from 
iho  French,  and  never  published  in  America,  is  in  pro- 
gress. 

Those  who  wish  their  volumes  of  the  Library  neatly 
bound  can  have  them  attended  to  by  leaving  the 
bers  at  this  publication  office. 

The  second  number  of  the  Bibliothdqne  Francaise  is' 
unavoidably  delayed  a  few  days,  owing  to  the  tempo- 
rary absence  of  Ihe  proprietor". 

The  Tales  of  Romance  noticed  two  weeks  since  were 
delayed  at  the  binders.  It  appears  we  received  an 
early  copy. 


I 


LONDON  BOOKS. 

The  following  London  books,  among  others  recently 
received,  are  for  sale  by  Ihe  suliscriber : — 


Travels  of  an  Irish  gentleman  in  search  of  religion, 
by  Thomas  Moore,  Esq. 

The  Tyrol,  with  a  glance  at  Bavaria,  by  He^  D. 
Inglis,  author  of  Spain  in  1830.  ..  .      ,,» 

The  Stolen  Child,  by  Gait,  being  the  4th  volume' of 
tho  Library  of  Romance. 


Polish  Tales,  by  the  author  of  Hungarian  Tales,  3 

Silvio  Pellico's  Narrative  of  his  impri 
Mary  of  Burgundy,  a  novel  in  3  vols. 
Fidler's  United  States,  &c.  &.c. 


La  BihliotMqxie  Franqaisc. 
PROSPECTUS.— The  very  general  approval  bestowed 


.car,    jiuyablf    in         .   ..    ^.„ 

Remitiaiicesof  five  dollare  or  up- 
\^fards  may  be  sent  nt  the  expense  of  the  proprietor,  if  made  in 
u-.i .  pai-in  Philadelphia. 


NEW  SERIES.    VOX..  ZX-3. 


JUL7  30,  1833. 
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R£VX£W  OF  NEW  BOOBS. 

"  He  Anthroposophus,  and  Floud, 
And  Jacob  Behnien  understood." 
Observations  on  Professions,  Literature,  3Ian- 
ners  and  Emigration,  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada,  made  during  a  resi- 
dence there  in  1832.  By  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Fidler,  for  a  short  time  Missionary  of  Thorn- 
hill,  on  Yonge  Street,  near  York,  Upper 
Canada.  New  York,  J.  &  J.  Harper,  1833. 
We  are  astonishingly  fond  of  music,  and  could 
not  help  consequently  being  extremely  captivat- 
ed by  tlie  sirname  of  the  author  affixed  to  the 
above  book.  Fiddling  being  a  delightful  recrea- 
tion, especially  as  performed  by  prof essional  and 
learned  men — it  is  not  matter  of  marvel  that  we 
should  acknowledge  largely  our  obligations  to 
the  author  for  the  entertainment  he  has  aflbrded 
us.  Any  thing  less  than  the  most  profound 
obeisance  to  the  Rev.  gentleman,  would  but  ill 
repay  the  many  laughter-giving  scenes,  and  lu- 
dicrous observations  to  which  he  has  introduced 
us  in  these  240  pages.  Three  months,  certes, 
in  the  bustling  city  of  New  York,  furnish  an 
observing  traveller  with  ample  means  to  develope 
American  characteristics;  and  of  these  Mr. 
Fidler  |jas  availed  himself  fully  for  his  purpose — 
the  making  of  a  book,  that  should  repay  him  the 
expenses  of  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  He 
has  been  exceedingly  industrious  ;  for  in  the 
compass  of  one  short  year,  he  voyaged  to  Ame- 
rica (i.  e.  to  New  York),  thence  to  Boston  and 
back  ;  to  the  Passaic  Falls,  to  Canada, — when 
he  delivered  several  refreshing  discourses — and, 
via  New  York,  home.  All  this  he  has  done, 
despite  of  steam  boat  quarrels  and  cholera,  of 
domestic  unhappiness  (which  he  very  touchingly 
deplores)  and  high  priced  lodgings,  of  American 
ignorance,  and  Yankee  impostures;  and  crown 
ed  the  unexampled  feat,  by  being  converted 
from  a  downright  radical  to  a  thorough  loyalist 
in  the  interim.  Surely,  a  man  of  this  calibre  is 
every  way  competent  to  expose  to  the  world  the 
enormities  of  free  institutions,  and  the  hopeless 
state,  present  and  future,  of  all  who  are  so  be 
sotted  as  to  persist  in  inhaling  a  republican  at 
Efiosphere.  It  is,  we  presume,  on  this  account 
that  bis  spicy  "  observations"  have  been  selected 
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for  republication  in  this  country — on  the  same 
principle  as  a  certain  new  periodical  addresses 
tself  to  the  patriotism  of  Frenchmen,  by  an  in- 
troductory opening  with  a  work  of  ultra  tory 
character. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  the  capacity  of  the 
Rev.  author,  and  given  him  due  credit  for  purity 
of  motive  and  intention  (fof  we  are  bound  to 
believe  his  assertion,  that  he  is  utterly  hopeless 
oF preferment  in  England),  we  are  sorry  that  we 
cannot  speak  in  laudatory  terms  of  his  style.  So 
much  acuteness  of  observation,  and  shrewdness 
of  remark,  should  have  had  a  rather  more  piquant 
dress;  but  Mr.  Fidler  is  the  counterpart  of  Sliak- 
speare's  traveller,  who  sold  his  own  land  to  see 
other  people's,  he  has  lost  his  vernacular  in  ac- 
quiring Sanscrit;  and  verily  he  hath  had  his  re- 
ward— in  the  overthrow  of  certain  sciolistic  pie- 
tenders,  with  whom  he  contacted  in  Boston,  and 
elsewhere  ;  upon  which  passages  he  dwells  with 
a  delightful  complacency,  proof  against  even  his 
domestic  infelicities. 

"  Had  I  not  been  well  able  to  penetrate  into  the  den 
f  the  Bostonian  lions,  and  to  estimate  its  profundity 
nd  extent,  I  might  have  quilled  that  celebrated  place, 
fith  the  erroneous  impression,  that  it  contains  at  least 
one  extraordinary  linguist.  But  I  must  confess,  that  it 
appeared  not  a  little  amusing,  that  every  thing  of  litera- 
ture in  the  States,  with  which  one  grapples,  dwindles 
3  pretence,  and  vanishes  into  air.  I  observed, 
the  Cambridge  library,  a  copy  of  Dr.  Wilkin's 
Sanscrit  Grammar,  and  .'Land  its  pages  free  from  the 
finger  marks  of  transatlantic  students.  May  it  long 
so,  and  be  a  true  index  of  university  intelli- 
gence, where  it  has  been  so  carefully  preserved.  Whilst 
literary  honours  aiid  emoluments  are  so  sparingly  dis- 
pensed, there  is  no  fear  of  its  derangement  or  disfigure- 
ment." 

Since  (he  memorable  period  of  Mr.  Fidler's 
visit,  Cambridge  has  shown  herself  more  liberal 
in  dispensing  "  literary  honours,"  and  we  may 
yet  hope  some  of  the  "emoluments"  will  be  given 
to  our  author,  who,  by  his  own  account,  could 
so  ably  fill  the  chair  of  a  new  professorship.  He 
has  already  walked  Spanish,  and  there  is  no 
knowing  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  as  a  lin- 
guist. 

It  appears,  from  our  author's  own  showing, 
that  being  "  kept  back  in  his  fortune,  and  d 
appointed  in  his  aims,"  in  his  own  country,  two 
things  fully  competent  to  make  any  flesh  and 
blood  "  dissatisfied  with  the  government,"  he 
bent  his  steps  to  America,  as  a  golden  fleece 
worthy  of  plucking,  where  he  arrived  in  high 


hopes  of  disposing  of  his  Sanscrit  to  a  handsome 
profit. 

During  his  hithcrward  voyage,  he  received 
many  shrewd  and  well  remeinbered  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  American  illumination,  from  a  worthy 
tallow  chandler,  who  was  his  fellow  passenger, 
and  to  whom  he  acknowledges  he  owes  no  small 
share  of  enlightenment  on  the  institutions  and 
characteristics  of  the  country.  Whether  this 
was  one  of  the  worthies  who  are  spoken  of  as 
coming  to  this  country  with  "faming  preten- 
sions," we  are  not  prepared  to  say  ;  but  assur- 
edly, much  of  the  bias  of  Mr.  Fidler's  after  ob- 
servations may  be  traced  to  the  soaping  he  re- 
ved  from  his  fellow  voyager.  The  notions 
here  imbibed,  were  certainly  not  in  the  way  of 
being  washed  off  by  the  first  essay  at  living  in 
New  York.  It  seems  he  had  to  pay  for  boarding 
and  coals  :  things  he  could  have  had  for  money 
n  England : — the  deduction  from  the  servant's 
conduct  appears  to  us  a  non  sequitur;  and  the 
lodging  house  fully  shows  what  company  suited 
Mr.  Fidler. 

The  first  business  we  had  to  attend  to  on  landing, 
seeking  lodgings.  For  two  rooms,  badly  furnished, 
e  meals  a  day,  and  water  to  drink,  I  paid  twenty- 
one  dollars  a  week.  Myself,  my  wife,  and  two  children, 
a  servant,  consliiuted  the  members  of  my  family. 
Fire  and  candles  cost  us  four  dollars  a  week ;  and 
would  have  cost  double  that  sum  had  we  continued 
longer  at  that  house.  Our  landlady  informed  us  that, 
the  price  of  fuel,  she  could  not  supply  us  with  fire 
for  less  than  one  dollar  a  day.  We  had  but  one  fire- 
place, which,  had  we  submitted  to  such  exaction,  would 
have  cost,  in  four  months,  nearly  £25  sterling. 

"  Wo  afterwards  rented  unfurnished  apartments, 
hich  allowed  us  to  be  more  private  than  any  boarding 
house  in  New  York  admits  of  It  was  our  intention  at 
first  to  take  an  entire  house;  but  on  finding  that  one 
ny  respectability  would  cost  from  one  to  tv;o  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  we  contented  ourselves  with  lodg- 
■  ]gs.  For  unfurnished  lodgings,  in  most  parts  of  the 
city,  more  is  demanded  than  tor  furnished  lodgings  in 
ny  parts  of  London.  It  required  some  ime  to  ar- 
ige  things  necessary  for  our  convenience,  which  im. 
posed  more  exertion  and  less  comfort  than  we  had  been 
stomed  to.  Our  servant  in  the  mean  time  left  us. 
had  been  ascertaining  the  value  of  a  dollar,  and  how 
y  made  a  pound  ;  and  most  probably  conceived  that 
she  could  obtain  more  elsewhere.  On  making  inquiries 
at  the  house  where  we  had  previously  boarded,  we 
found  that  the  mistress  of  it  had  seduced  her  from  us. 
This  is  so  universally  the  practice  as  to  be  no  matter  of 
surprise.  But  as  the  former,  with  three  of  her  family 
and  domestics,  died  of  cholera,  and  our  servant  relumed 
lo  England  six  months  before  ourselves,  I  shall  make 
no  further  animadversions.  The  servant  appeared  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  America  and  its  people. 


Kf)t  3ontnni  ot  MtUtn  %tiitt&. 


"  The  person  at  whose  house  i 
was  an  Englishman,  a  painter, 


1  taken  lodgings, 
fiformed  me  thai 
he  had  lived  some  years  in  Liverpool ;  but  from  ihe 
heavy  weight  of  rates,  tithes,  and  taxes,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  gain  a  living.  He  still  had  a  shop  there,  and 
intended  to  return  if  the  Reform  Bill  should  pass.  He 
so  often  spoke  with  contempt  and  bitterness  of  kings, 
nobility,  priests,  and  taxes,  that  it  was  evident  at  once 
under  what  denomination  he  might  bo  classed.  He  w:is 
a  radical,  a  gambler,  a  frequenter  of  Tammany  Hall,* 
and  of  the  lowest  society.  I  blushed  to  think  that  such 
a  person  and  myself  should  have  entertained  similar 
sentiments  on  such  a  subject.  He  had  gone  to  America 
to  improve  his  condition,  but  had  not  found  that  im- 
provement realised.  He  hated,  and  cordially  railed 
at,  the  American  people,  their  manners,  and  the  preju- 
dices they  entertained  against  the  English.  His  wife, 
a  most  industrious  woman,  told  us,  that  had  her  hus- 
band been  industrious  and  careful,  tliey  might  have 
saved  money,  aud  been  independent,  but  lliat  they 
could,  with  the  same  means,  have  been  much  more 
comfortable  in  Liverpool." 

Being  settled  in  a  dwelling,  tiie  ne.xtcaie  was 
to  secure  a  congregation.  In  this,  oiir  author 
was  not  fortunate.  His  teslimonials  were  not 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  fastidiousness  of  the 
American  clergy,  and  he  was  annoyed  willi 
stories  of  adventurous  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing, 
that  nauseated  hifn  of  seeking  preferment  in  the 
American  church;  but  his  necessities  were  crying 
and  his  lady  grew  unamiable: — so  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  school  keeping.  Many  hopeful 
schemes  were  suggested  to  him  for  instituting  an 
accumulative  process  of  this  sort — but  none 
that  seemed  in  tune  wilh  his  pretensions.  Hi 
could  not  vend  his  Sanscrit,  and  was  in  the  con 
dition  of  a  trader  who  has  invesled  all  hiscnpila 
in  one  sort  of  stock:  finally,  he  was  candidly  told 
by  a  gentleman,  that  if  he  wanted  to  live  by  il, 
"he  had  belter  go  back  to  England." 

His  attention  was  then  directed  to 
school  keeping,  in  pursuit  of  which  he  met 
abundance  of  adventure,  as  well  as  insight  into 
the  dispositions  of  American  youth,  who  he  sooi 
discovered  had  reversed  the  old  fashion,  and  ex 
ercised  despotic  sway  over  the  teacher.  Ou 
author  seems  to  have  been  as  little  inclined  to 
submit  to  the  government  of  American  youth,  as 
of  the  English  authorities.  He  has  treated  us  to 
several  episodes  illustrative  of  the  manner  in 
which  silly  urchins  kept  their  teachers  at  bay, 
and  describes  at  large  a  conflict  between  a  younu 
friend  of  his  and  a  host  of  scholars,  rivalling,  in 
sublimity  and  horrors,  the  battle  of  the  frogs 
and  mice. 

In  New  York,  Mr.  Fidler  met  with  one  Eng- 
lishman who  had  operated  successfully  in  a  lite- 
rary way  in  this  country.  Having  been  over- 
reached in  a  trading  concern,  and  spent  all  his 
money,  he  immediately  issued  proposals  for  pub- 
lishing a  book,  and  carried  his  operations  to  such 
an  extent,  as  to  collect  25,000  subscribers  in  the 
course  of  a  single  year,  and  actually  realised  in  a 
short  time,  600  pounds  sterling,  wilh  which  he — 
set  vp  a  school!  The  methods  by  which  he 
wormed  his  good  success  out  of  the  gullible  in- 
habitants of  the  Slates,  are  exceedingly  charac- 
teristic, and  his  ingenuity  and  worth  meet  with 
extreme  favour  from  his  reverence,  who  was  re- 
minded by  this  man's  modesty  oC  Mr.  Abernethy. 
The  abuse,  to  which  the  "poor  Irish"  are 
subjected  in  the  states,  furnishes  ample  theme 
on  which  to  enlarge  upon  the  selfishness  of  the 
American  character — it  net  only  appears  that 
they  are  subject  to  an  alien  regulation  ;  but  they 


are  even  compelled  to  labour  for  their  Jiving. 
His  first  hint  on  this  subject  was  derived  from 
the  tallow  chandler. 

"  'There  must,'  said  I,  'be  frequent  openings  for  fo- 
reigners, in  a  country  which  increases  so  rapidly  in  po- 
pulation. Professions  being  neither  very  lucrative,  nor 
very  honourable,  Americans  will  not  be  very  eager  in 
striving  for  them.'  '  In  that,'  said  he,  '  you  are  com- 
pletely mistaken.  There  is  as  much  contention  forsuch 
situations  there,  as  in  England,  and  even  more.  Swarms 
of  scholars  pass  through  the  colleges  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Slates  every  year.  These  spread  themselves  over 
every  part  of  the  Union;  and,  being  generally  poor,  re- 
fuse nothing  that  is  ofieied  them.  They  crowd  into 
every  profession,  and  are  ready  to  become  schoolmas- 
ters,  or  doctors,  or  lawyers,  or  clergymen,  as  occasion 
ofters.  The  Yankees  are  fond  of  an  easy  life.  Foreign- 
ers are  expected  to  contribute  largely  towards  the  im- 
provement of  their  country.  These  build  their  houses, 
and  perform  such  offices  and  labours,  as  tlie  native  Ame- 
ricans will  not  sloop  to.  Tlie  poor  English  and  Irish 
dig  their  canals,  make  and  repair  their  roads,  clean  out 
Iheir  sewers;  in  short,  do  every  dirty  job.  The  .'Ame- 
ricans can  supply  all  the  professions  from  themselves. 
If  any  professional  foreigner  has  a  chance  of  succeed- 
ing in  one,  it  is  the  English  physician.  Gentlemen  of 
either  profession  had  belter  stay  at  home,'" 


"  »  A  place  where  the  lower  and  more  restless  orde 
meet  to  discuss  political  and  religious  questions,  ai: 
not  a  few  of  whose  frequenters,  as  I  am  informed,  ai 
professed  atheists."— p.  17. 


"  The  Irish  are,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  people  in  all 
merica,  and  not  only  enter  the  houses  as  domestics. 
It  perform  every  drudgery  which  Americans  can  im- 
)se    upon  them.     I   think  the  natives  of  our  sister 
land  must  be  a  meritorious  and  warm  hearted  race. 
They  certainly  appear  to  advantage  abroad,  as  persons 
upon  whom  one  may  depend  wilh  confidence,     The  one 
we  had  in  the  place  of  our  tiilse  English  girl,  was  a  faith- 
ful and  deserving  creature.     Siie  would  have  accom- 
panied us  into  Canada  had  we  been  certain  of  making 
any  stay.     I  do  not  wonder  that  Americans  wish   tc 
impress  them  with   the  notion  that  they  are  free  anc 
equal,  for   Ihcy  obtain  in  return  a  voluntary  slavery 
which  these  destitute  emigrants  perform.    Yet  the  Ame. 
ricans,  whose  country  tl.'is  degraded  people  is  itnprov. 
ing,  regard  and  speak  of  them  frequently  with  the  great- 
est contempt,  as  unfit  for  any  thing  but  the  most  menial 

"It  often  appeared  surprising  that  every  arrival  of 
vessels  from  England  brought  fresh  emigrants,  wlic 
complained  of  liaving  no  vote  for  members  ofrepre.sen 
tation  at  home,  yet  crowded  to  a  country  which  hates 
them,  and  dooms  them  to  the  disabilities  of  an  alien 
bill.  I  could  refer  it  only  to  that  blind  fatuity  which 
appears  to  actuate  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  impels  them  to  court  and  flatter  a  people,  be- 
tween whom  and  themselves  there  exists  a  mutual  re- 
pugnance, and  whose  manners  il  is  impossible  for  Ihem 
ever  to  admire  or  adopt. 

"  Perhaps  the  desire  in  Americans  of  inducing  people 
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ipt  the  expediency  of  impressing  re- 
irable  idea  of  their  great  advance- 
sciences.  They  certainly  have  the 
nfidunce  in  iheir  attainments,  and 
'ithout  iculity,  that  I  ever  witnessed. 
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leges  m 
bed  hands  very  difFeient  indeed.  Her  right 
into  the  lap  of  her  own  sons  every  thing 
a  truiiful  country  can  afford  ;  and  her  left  into 
ging  souls  of  Engl  is/imen,  the  t;ircsof  disappoint- 
This  is  not  in  itself  wonderful.     The  wonder 
s  in  this,  that  these  Americans  should  be  able  to 
exercise  so  much  delusion  over  men,  whose  skill  is  so 
superior  to   their  own.*     Yet  those  who  do  not  know 
how  to  prize  the  elevation  of  their  own  country,  ought 
to  bend   in   subservience  to   an    inferior   people.     The 
English  mechanics  have  generally  served  a  long  appren- 
ticeship, whereby  they  become  proficients  in  their  busi- 
and  this  proficiency   of  theirs  dispenses  wilh  the 
sity  ofmero  show  and  pretence.     The  Ameri. 
hate  long  apprenticeships,  and  close  application  lo 
•suit,  but  have  discovered  an  admirable  substitut 
dering  subservient  to  iheir  interest  the  greater 
and  thereby  gaining  public  and 
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vate  wraith  from  foreign  sinews.  This  forms  one  of 
the  many  good  points  of  the  American  character." 

"  There  were  some  Irish  families  along  the  road,  who 
expressed  their  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  a  person  from 
the  old  country.  Their  kindness  and  open  heartedness 
was  so  different  from  the  heartlessness  of  some  I  spoke 
to,  that  their  very  conversation,  and  the  inquiries  they 
made,  were  indescribably  gratifying.  I  was  grieved  lo 
find  that  in  America  the  Irish  are  generally  poor.  The 
Americans  have  much  labour  to  execute,  and  find  in 
the  generous  Irish  a  ready  instrument.  They  have  dis- 
covered the  blind  side  of  that  open  hearted  race ;  and 
by  copious  libations  of  whiskey,  and  a  little  cajoling, 
have  led  them  completely  as  they  wish.  The  Ameri- 
cans are  truly  sharp-sighted." 

By  the  time  our  author  has  gotten  this  far  into 
a  knowledge  of  America,  his  radicalism  has  suf- 
fered a  sensible  abatement — he  is  fully  prepared 
to  return  to  his  proper  allegiance,  speaks  wilh 

thorough  contempt  of  the  Fiench  revolutions 

praises  in  fulsome  terms  the  beauty  and  advan- 
tage of  an  aristocracy,  and  winds  up  with  a  fer- 
vent prayer  to  be  shielded  "from  the  brutal  out- 
rage of  a  republican  bob,  and  from  democratic 
vengeance  !" 

His  delicate  sensibilities  were  much  shocked 
by  the  manner  in  which  houses  are  exposed  to 
indiscriminate  entrance,  at  renting  time,  in  New 
York;  however,  it  aflxjided  him  opporlunity  of 
eliciting  the  character  of  the  ladies  of  our  coun- 
try. 

"It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  stranger,  who  has  oc- 
cupied lodgings,  and  wishes  to  escape  imposition,  to 
avoid  such  intrusion  into  his  private  rooms.  We  suf- 
fered this  ourselves,  and  therefore  speak  from  expe- 
rience. Many  American  women,  we  were  told,  occupy 
much  of  their  leisure  time  about  this  period  in  prying 
into  the  abodes  of  foreiffners,  to  see  if  they  are  respec"- 
able,  and  have  their  roo'ms  well  furnished.  Americans 
could  not  have  invented  any  domestic  custom  more  in- 
quisitorial, or  which  gives  a  readier  access  to  the  priva- 

The  following  promiscuous  gleanings  exhibit 
alike  Parson  F.'s,  shreivdness,  information,  dis- 
interestedness, and  charity. 

"  Fires  fin  New  York]  are  chiefly  confined  to  houses 
built  of  wood,  which,  from  frequent  conflagrations  are 
fast  diminishing.  When  a  wood  house,  in  some  districts 
of  the  city,  has  been  pulled  down  or  burnt,  the  city  in- 
spectors require  that  a  house  of  brick,  stone,  or  marble, 
be  erected  in  its  place.  I  was  told  that  many  wood 
buildings,  when  favourably  situated  for  business,  and 
let  upon  long  leases,  are  annually  burnt  down  by  some 
secret  inccndiarv,  employed  by  the  landlord.  He  finds 
in  such  case,  that  it  is  his  interest  to  .accomplish  this; 
and  his  tenant's  goods  and  stores  are  but  sliirhi  impedi- 
ments. The  value  of  ground  lots  has,  in  some^ituations, 
increased  so  much  as  to  render  a  wood  tenement  a  mat- 
ter of  no  importance.  The  wood  house  once  burnt 
down,  the  tenant  finds  himself  obliged  either  to  build 
a  fire-proof  house,  or  to  evacuate  his  lease.  In  either 
case  the  landlord  is  a  gainer." 

"At  Lockport,  the  frost  of  the  preceding  winter,  and 
the  thaw  and  floods  before  our  arrival,  had  damao-od 
the  canal  so  much  that  it  required  great  repairs.  Many 
men  were  employed  on  it.  The  American  canal,  like 
most  of  their  works  not  executed  by  Englishmen  alto- 
gether, is  not  so  substantial  as  might  be  wished,  and 
requires  repairs  conlinually." 

" -Most  ofthemethodist  preachers  in  Canada  are  from 
the  States,  and  have  a  double  object;  they  ostensibly 
in  sacred  offices,  but  secretly  and  effectively 
disseminate  principles  destructive  of  the  present  order 
f  affairs.     They  are  striving  to   accomplish   in   the 
British    provinces   what  American  skill  and    prowess 
navailingly  essayed.     They   are  concerting  schemes 
n  the  expulsion  of  English  influence,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  republican  institutions  and   plans  of  go- 
rnment.  Persons  from  Ireland,  residing  in  the  Slates, 
ore  than  once  assured  me,  that'  much  of  the  money 
subscribed  for  the  purposes  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  was  trans- 
mitted from  America.  I  was  also  told  that  Mr.  M'Ken- 
zie,  and  several  others  of  his  political  friend-s  were  in  the 
pay  of  Americans.  Yet  so  deeprooted  is  Canadian  aver, 
sion  to  American  cunning  and  dishonesty,  and  so  ap- 
prehensive are  Canadians  of  yankee  imposture  and  de- 
ception, that  republican  attempts  hiive  hitherto  met. 
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and  I  hope  always  will  meet,  with   most  signal  aud 
triumphant  opposition." 

"The  mission  he  held  was  included  in  oneof  greater 
extent,  which  his  lordship  offered  to  my  acceptance. 
Its  length  e-xiended  from  Newmarket  to  Pentangde- 
shine,  a  dislance  of  about  sixty  miles.  I  stated  to  his 
lordship  that  I  had  not  been  on  horseback  for  almost 
ten  years  previous  to  entering  Canada,  and  that  ray 
powers  of  walking  were  not  adeiuate  to  such  journeys, 
'  I  myself,'  replied  his  lordship,  '  have  performed  much 
greater  journeys  than  the  one  proposed  to  you,  on  fool 
and  unattended.  I  was  a  missionary  for  thirty-five 
years,  at  a  period  when  the  country  was  in  a  less  civil- 
ised stale,  and  when  greater  self-denial  than  is  required 
of  you  was  unavoidably  imposed  on  the  preachers  of 
the  gospel.  There  is  no  part  of  my  largo  diocess  which 
1  have  not  visited,  and  travelled  on  foot,  wilh  a  Bible, 
my  sole  companion  and  only  solace,  under  my  arm. 
What  therefore  is  proffered  to  your  acceptance,  is  not 
to  be  compared,  in  labours  and  privi^fcis,  to  what  has 
been  experienced  before  you.  But^Rte  you  shrink 
from  the  undertaking,  I  have  another  offer  to  make 
you.  The  gcnlleman  on  Yonge-streot,  on  whom  you 
called,  otlered  you  a  house.  To  this  provision  I  will 
-  add  from  my  private  income  one  hundred  pounds  an- 
nually; for  I  do  not  know  that  the  sum  will  be  refunded 
me  ;  but  the  people  of  that  village  have  often  applied  to 
me  for  a  rtsidcnt  minister,  andl  have  never  had  so  fa- 
vourable an  oppoitunity  of  gratifying  them.'" 

"  I  was  told  that  a  person  in  the  Stales,  who  is  dis- 
satisfied with  his  surname,  can  easily  have  it  changed 
to  another  more  suitable  to  his  taste  and  inclinations. 
It  was  a  subject  of  discussion  sometimes,  and  the  in- 
formation 1  obtained  was  this,  that  a  person,  on  taking 
up  Jiis  citizenship,  needs  only  to  go  to  a  parlicular  office 
appropriated  to  this  purpose,  and  having  selected  an- 
other appellation,  get  it  registered  as  his  family  cogno- 
men, whereby  he  and  his  children  may  be  designated 
afterwards.  This,  if  true,  must  render  the  genealogies 
of  families  extremely  difficult  to  trace;  yet  I  must  con- 
fess that  it  is  very  accommodating  to  persons  of  dubious 
character,  to  whom  a  change  of  surname  must  be  a 
great  consideration.  I  never  loved  my  musical  name, 
and  the  next  time  I  voyage  to  the  States  I  may  choose 
to  have  it  altered." 

We  come  at  length  to  the  serious  consider- 
Rtion.s  cuririected  with  this  publication;  and 
must  e.xpress  our  deep  reoret  that  any  American 
publisliers  should  iiave  deemed  it  their  interesi 
to  assist  in  the  dissemination  of  such  a  heteroge- 
neous and  ill-digested  mass  of  absurdity  and  mis- 
apprehension. The  esprit  du  corps  of  the  Eng- 
lisii  clergy  rnusl  feel  humbled  at  seeing  such 
garbled  puerilities  and  prejudiced  slatenients, 
as  those  issued  by  this  living  libel  on  the  re- 
spectable body  of  which  he  professes  to  be  a 
member.  Sucli  a  work  is  calculated  to  produce 
more  mortification  to  the  sect,  on  bolh  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  have  a  more  pernicious  tend 
ency,  than  the  severest  philippic  that  might  be 
uttered,  or  that  could  be  concocted,  however 
systematically,  in  this  country,  inducing  many 
to  apply  the  defects  of  the  individual  to  the 
class.  Though  with  slight  hopes  of  proper  ap- 
plication and  iniprovenient,  we  yet  recommend 
to  tlie  author  the  following  e,\lract  from  Rush's 
Memoranda  : 

"  A  country  is  not  to  be  understood  by  a  few  months' 
residence  in  it.  So  many  component  parts  go  to  make 
up  the  grand  total,  where  civilisation,  and  freedom, 
and  power,  are  on  a  large  scale,  that  the  judgment  gets 
perplexed.  It  pauses  for  re-examinalioii.  //  must  he 
slow  in  coming  lo  conclusions,  if  it  would  be  right.  Often 
it  must  change  them.  A  member  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  an  enlightened  observer,  said  to  me  a  few  days 
ago,  that  at  liie  end  of  his  first  year,  he  thought  he 
knew  England  very  well;  when  the  third  year  had 
gone  by,  he  began  to  have  doubts  ;  and  that  now,  after 
a  still  longer  time,  his  opinions  were  still  more  unset- 
tled than  ever.  Some  he  had  changed  entirely;  others 
had  undergone  modification,  and  he  knew  not  what  fate 
^  was  before  the  rest.  There  was  reason  in  his  remark. 
If  it  be  not  contradictory,  I  would  say,  that  he  showed 
his  good  judgment  in  appearing  to  have  at  present  no 
judgment  at  all." 


The  Life  of  William  Cowper,  Esq.  Compiled 
from  his  correspondence  and  other  authentic 
sources  of  information;   containing  remarks 
on  his  writings,  and  the  peculiarities  of  his 
interesting  character,  never  hifore  published. 
By  Thomas  Taylor.   12mo  pp.  277,  with  a 
portrait.    Key  &  Biddie.  Philadelphia,  1833, 
An  excellent  book,  which  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation  in  recommending  lo  the  attention  of  all 
classes  ;   no  one  can  read  it  without  improve- 
ment to  the   heart.      It  is  decidedly  the  most 
satisfactory  life  of  the  poet.     Where  the  author 
differs  from  Mr.  Hayley,  he  adduces  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  and  entirely  convincing.   Co- 
per is  one  of  the  few  genuine  British  poets  whose 
whole  works  are  fiee  from  objection*;  if  asked 
to  select  one  English  writer  to  form  the  heart 
and  taste,  we  should  choose  the  author  of  the 
Task  and  of  John  Gilpin.     Mr  Taylor  proves, 
we  think,  that  it  was  impossible  that  religion 
should  have  been  the  sole  cause  of  his  frequent 
depressions. 

This  edition  is  elegantly  printed.  We  are 
only  fearful  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  have 
not  been  struck  off. 


*Much  has  been  said  of  late  respecting  the  writings 
of  Addison,  but  can  the  writers  forget  how  much  of 
that  author's  periodical  essays  are  open  to  the  very 
objections  they  urge  against  other  publications.'  and 
can  they  point  out  any  "expurgated  edition  ,' 


VARIZiTXBS. 

"  When  a  critic  examines  the  work  of  any  of  the 
masters  in  poetry  or  painting,  he  may  sometimes  ex- 
amine it  by  an  idea  of  perfection  in  his  own  mind  which 
neither  that  nor  any  other  human  work  will  ever  come 
up  to;  and  as  long  as  he  compares  it  with  this  stand- 
ard he  can  see  nothing  in  it  but  faults  and  imper- 
fections. But  when  ho  comes  to  consider  the  rank 
which  it  ought  to  hold  among  other  works  of  tliesame 
kind,  he  necessarily  compares  it  with  a  very  different 
standard,  the  conjmnn  degree  of  excellence  which  is 
usually  attained  in  this  parlicular  art;  and  when  he 
judges  of  it  by  this  new  measure,  it  may  often  appear 
to  deserve  the  highest  applause." — Dr.  Adam  Smith's 
Theortj  ofMornl  Sentiments. 

From  Cruihshank's  Sunday  in  London. — .\nd  in  the 
gray  of  the  Sunday  morning,  at  the  sound  of  the  matin- 
bell,  the  gin  temples  open  wide  their  portals  to  all 
irs.  "Time  was  when  gin  was  to  be  found  only  in 
by-lanes  and  blind  alleys — in  dirly  obscure  holes, 
'clept  dram  shops;  but  now,  thanks  to  the  enlighten- 
1  and  paternal  government  of  '  the  first  captain  of 
le  age,'  gin  is  become  a  giant  demi-god — a  mighty 
lirit,  dwelling  in  gaudy  gold-beplastered  temples, 
erected  to  his  honour  in  every  street,  and  worshipped 
by   countless    thousands,    who    daily  sacrifice    at   his 

rine  their  health,  their  strength,  their  money,  their 

nds,  their  bodies,  wives,  children,  sacred  home,  and 
liberty.  Juggernaut  is  but  a  fool  to  him! — for  the 
devotees  of  Jaggernaut  do  but  put  themselves  in  the 
of  being  crushed  to  death  beneath  his  chariot- 
wheels,  and  are  put  out  of  their  misery  at  once;  but 
the  devotees  of  the  Great  Spirit  Gin  devote  themselves 
lingeiing  misery; — for  his  sake  they  are  contented 
to  drag  on  a  degraded,  nasty  existence — to  see  their 
children  pine,  dwindle,  and  famish  ;  to  sleep  themselves 
';n  poverty  lo  the  very  lips,  and  die  at  last  poor,  sneak- 
ng,  beadle-kicked,  gruel-swollen  paupers !  Sunday 
s  especially  devoted  lo  the  worship  of  this  great  spirit, 
ind  when  the  early  Sabbath  bells  announce  the  arri- 
ral  of  that  day,  then  do  the  'lower  orders'  begin  to 
shake  off  the  beery  slumbers  of  the  midnight  pay-table, 
and  wander  forth  in  maudlin  unwashed  multitudes  lo 
the  temples  of  the  Great  Spirit  Gin  ;  and  there,  sir, 
you  may  see  them,  the  ancient  and  the  infant  of  a 
span  long;  old  men,  maidens,  grandsires  and  grandams, 
fathers  and  mothers,  husbands,  wives,  and  children, 
crowding  and  jostling  'like  so  many  maggots  in  a 
grease-pot,'  and  sucking  in  the  portions  of  the  spirit 
which  the  flaunting  priestesses  of  the  temple  dole  out 
lo  them  in  return  for  their  copper  offerings." 

Tom  Dibdin,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Charles  Dib- 
din,  and  the  author  of  more  than  two  thousand  come- 


dies, operas,  farces,  pantomimes,  and  songs,  including 
'■  Mother  Goose"  and  "  Don  Giovanni,"  the  "  Heart  of 
Mid-lothian,"  the  "  Death  of  Abercrombie,"  and  "  May 
we  ne'er  want  a  Friend  nor  a  Bottle  to  give  him,"  is 
going  to  publish  "The  Last  Lays  of  the  Last  of  the 
Three  Dibdins,"  in  one  volume,  octavo.  This  ingeni- 
ous  author,  who,  during  a  long  life,  has  contributed 
so  largely  to  the  "  stock  of  harmless  pleasure,"  now 
makes  his  final  appeal  to  the  public.  Surely,  as  he  is  in 
want,  he  will  be  patronised. 

Last  summer  a  geographical  journey  through  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  Siberia  was  undertaken  by  M. 
Feodorow,  at  the  command  of  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
who  has  appointed  a  sum  of  22,000  rubles  to  defray  the 
expenses.  Still  more  important  results  are  anticipated 
from  the  three  years' journey  about  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  state  councillor  Fass,  secretary  to  the  academy 
of  sciences.  His  route  is  from  Petersburg  to  Pekin, 
through  eastern  Siberia. 

An" English  novel,  published  with  the  title  of  "  The 
Champion  of  Virtue,"  could  find  no  readers.  It  after- 
wards passed  through  several  editions  under  that  of 
"The  Old  English  Baron." 

France.— The  late  M.  Lemontey,  left  at  his  death,  a 
great  work  on  the  History  of  France,  during  the  I8th 
century,  which  the  late  government,  in  imitation  of  the 
suspicious  and  inconsistent  policy  of  the  imperial  go- 
vernment, prevented  from  appearing.  The  manuscript, 
at  the  author's  death,  was  sealed  up  ;  the  revolution  of 
July  broke  the  seals,  and  this  work,  which  has  been 
long  expected,  will  soon  make  its  appearance.  Avery 
powerful  interest  attaches  itself  to  this  publication,  as 
the  author,  by  means  of  ministerial  authori.sations,  was 
allowed  to  draw  his  materials  from  different  depots  of 
the  national  archives,  as  well  as  the  foreign  ones  to 
which  the  French  victories  afforded  him  access. 

When  reason,  feeling,  and  conscience  are  ill  at  ease, 
to  fall  back  on  sensual  indulgences  for  a  remedy,  is  to 
take  a  roll  in  the  gutter,  by  way  of  a  medicated  mud- 
bath. 

The  last  number  of  the  North  American  Review  has  a 
laboured  article  recommending  Mrs.  Child's  children  and 
cookery  books.  The  article  on  the  education  of  the 
blind,  is  more  to  our  taste.  The  writer  remarks,  "it 
is  recorded  of  the  father  of  Fletcher,  the  novelist,  that 
he  was  long  continued  in  the  post  of  judge  in  the  Lon- 
don Police  Court,  after  he  became  blind  ;  and  that  he 
knew  the  voices  of  more  than  3000  of  the  light-fingered 
gentry,  and  could  recognise  them  at  once  when  brought 

"  Again,  "  there  lived  lately  in  Austria,  a  man  who 
executed  very  good  busts,  by  feeling  the  faces  of  persons, 
and  imitating  them."  "  There  is  in  our  neighbourhood, 
a  young  man  who  accomplishes,  every  year,  long  jour- 
neys on  foot  and  alone,  going  from  Massachusetts  to 
Maine."  The  whole  article  on  the  subject  is  very  a'ole. 
The  Review  comes  boldly  out  against  Phrenology, 
praises  Cusbing's  Spain,  the  author  having  been  a  va- 
lued conlributor.     Of  Madame  de  Slael  it  is  said,  "it 

probable  had  she  been  more  fortunate  in  domestic 
life,  she  would  have  been  less  exclusively  devoted  lo 
ilure,'and  would  have  sought  for  happiness  in  the 
true  destiny  of  woman." 

THE  MOTHER. 

"It  maybe  autumn,  yea,  winter,  with  the  women; 
It  with  the  mother  as  a  mother,  it  is  always  spring." — 
■nnon  by  Rev.  T.  Cobbet,  at  Lynn,  Ms.  1656. 
I  saw  an  aged  woman  bow 

To  weariness  and  care  ; 
Time  wrote  in  sorrow  on  her  brow 

And  mid  her  frosted  hair. 
Hope  from  her  breast  had  torn  away 

Its  rooting,  scalh'd  and  dry  ; 
And  on  the  pleasures  of  the  gay 

She  turned  a  joyless  eye. 
What  was  it  that,  like  sunbeams  clear. 

As  pressing  toward  her  deafened  ear, 

I  named  her  absent  son  '^ 
What  was  it  ?  .4sk  a  mother's  breast, 

Through  which  a  fountain  flows. 
Perennial,  fathomless,  and  blest, 

By  winter  never  froze. 
What  was  it?  Ask  the  King  of  kings, 

Who  hath  decreed  above. 
That  change  should  mark  all  earthly  things, 
Except  a  mother's  love.  L.  H.  S. 

Science. — Sweden  has  agreed  to  a  request  of  the  Rus- 
in  government  to  co-operate  this  summer  in  an  accu- 
rate survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  and  establishing 


mt  mntnui  ot  miuff  %tttvt&. 


a.  chronometrical  connection  among  the  observatories  of 
Petersburg,  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  and  Altona. 

Captain  Alexander,  in  his  Transatlantic  Sketches, 
tells  the  following  apocryphal  story ; 

"The  pistons  and  cylinders  of  the  forcing  pumps  were 
laid  in  a  horizontal  position,  though  at  first  they  were 
upright,  but  then  the  superintendents  could  not  make 
them  work  to  any  effect.  One  day,  a  plain  looking 
Yankee,  from  the  eastward,  with  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets, was  seen  to  look  at  these  vertical  cylinders  for  some 
time,  when  the  engineers  were  calculating  how  they 
could  improve  them.  At  last  Jonathan  guessed  that 
he  knew  how  to  improve  them,  and  make  them  throw 
up  anabuudant  supply  of  water ;  but  the  men  of  science 
only  laughed  at  him,  save  one  who  took  him  aside  and 
asked  hira  what  was  his  notion  of  bettering  the  cylin- 
ders and  their  mode  of  working.  "  Oh  !  but  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  tell  you  though,"  said  the  Yankee.— "Perhaps 
you'll  tell  us,"  answered  the  engineer,  "  if  we  promise 
you  ten  thousand  dollars,  should  your  plan  succeed  i"' 
"  Why,  in  that  case  I  might  tell  you  how  to  do  the  trick, 
just  write  me  out  a  contract,  will  ye  ?" — It  was  written 
out, — "  Lay  the  upright  cylinders  on  their  sides."  It 
was  done,  and  the  effect  was  miraculous,  affording,  at 
the  same  time,  another  proof  of  the  great  mechanical 
genius  of  the  New  Englanders." 

Many  of  the  habits  of  birds  are  rendered  singularly 
serviceable  to  man.  No  sooner  has  a  hunter  in  the  fur 
countries  slaughtered  an  animal,  than  the  ravens  are 
seen  coming  from  various  quarters  to  feast  on  the  offal. 
The  experienced  native,  when  he  sees  from  afar  a  flock 
of  ravens,  wheeling  in  small  circles,  knows  that  a  party 
of  his  countrymen,  well  provided  with  venison,  are  en- 
camped on  the  spot;  or  that  a  band  of  wolves  are  prey- 
ing upon  the  carcass  of  some  of  the  larger  quadrupeds; 
and  pushes  on  briskly,  in  the  certain  prospect  of  having 
his  wants  supplied.  In  Lapland,  and  other  countries 
where  mosquitoes  abound,  the  natives  highly  value  the 
swallow  and  martin,  and  place  small  pots  about  their 
houses  for  these  birds  to  build  in,  as  a  return  for  the 
destruction  they  cause  among  their  most  annoying  and 
veiiomous  insects.  In  America,  the  purple  martin 
(Hirundo  purpurea)  is  afso  encouraged,  by  hundreds, 
to  rear  its  young  about  the  various  buildings  of  agricul- 
turists ;  but  for  a  different  purpose.  No  sooner  does  a 
hawk  make  his  appearance  in  the  vicinity  of  a  farm,  to 
the  danger  of  straggling  poultry,  than  the  purple  mar- 
tins, ever  on  the  watch,  give  notice  of  the  intruder  by 
vociferous  notes  of  alarm.  The  whole  party  of  mar- 
tins are  instantly  assembled;  and  the  common  enemy, 
assailed  on  all  sides,  is  actually  exposed  and  mobbed, 
till  driven  from  the  spot. — Loudon's  Magazine  of  Natu- 
ral History. 


Sir,  you  complain  of  puffing  books — 
'Tis  true  in  this  we've  sinned  ; 

Yet,  sir,  if  we  were  not  to  puff. 
How  should  we  "raise  the  wind.'" 


LSTBRAHY   NOVEITIES. 

Captain  Owen,  who  commanded  the  expedition  sent 
out  by  the  British  government  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  and  who  was 
employed  on  this  important  mission  no  less  than  nine 
years,  is  personally  preparing  for  (he  press  a  narrative 
of  the  incidents  that  occurred  during  (ho  interesting 
voyages  which  proved  so  fatal  in  their  consequences 
to  many  of  the  intcresting'individuals  who  accompani- 
ed hira.  It  has  been  regretted  that  no  authentic  his- 
tory of  these  voyages,  fraught  with  so  much  interest 
and  importance,  has  as  yet  been  given  to  the  world ; 
but  Captain  Owen  alone  could  be  expected  to  possess 
all  the  means  of  furnishing  a  satisfactory  account  of 
them.  The  work  (to  be  called  "  Narrative  of  Voyages 
to  the  Coasts  of  Africa  and  Arabia")  will  be  published 
under  the  authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  illustrated  by  numerous  plates  and 
charts. 

An  association  of  literary  men  is  about  to  publish  a 
series  of  Manuals  of  the  literature  of  the  West,  and  par- 
ticularly  of  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Great  Bri- 
tain, Holland,  Germany,  and  Sweden.  The  most  re- 
markable passages  will  be  translated.  The  first  volume, 
which  contains  the  history  of  Italian  literature,  with 
extracts  in  prose,  by  Dr.  Genthe,  was  published  at 
Magdeburg  last  year.  It  contains  507  pages  in  8vo. 
The  second  volume  will  be  devoted  to  the  Italian  poets. 

The  Typographical  Society  of  Milan  has  this  year 
published  an  Almanack,  with  the  title  of  "  The  Adven- 
tures of  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland,"  in  which  the 
most  remarkable  incidents  in  the  life  of  that  unfortu- 


nate  prmcess  are  sketched  in  a^  lively  style,  and  with 
considerable  critical  discernment. 

Died  recently,  at  Rome,  Fillipo  Invernizzi,  the  editor 
of  Aristophanes.  Among  his  papers  were  found  mate- 
rials for  a  new  edition  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  for  the 
basis  of  which  he  had  adopted  the  te.xt  of  the  edition  of 
Stephen,  collated  with  a  hitherto  inedited  MS.  of  the 
Vatican.  On  this  edition  he  had  been  engaged  for 
many  years,  as  appears  from  his  correspondence  with 
many  foreign  scholars.  The  whole  materials  are  now 
in  the  possession  of  Petrucci,  the  bookseller,  in  Rome. 

An  Italian  version  of  Niebuhr's  History  of  Rome  is 
being  published  at  Pavia,  and  has  already  begun  to  un- 
dergo the  strictures  of  the  learned  of  that  country, 
which  is  most  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  work. 
We  rather  think  it  will  give  rise  to  a  voluminous  con- 
troversy south  of  the  Alps. 

An  original  historical  novel  recently  appeared  at 
Madrid,  in  2  vols.,  under  the  title  of  El  Conde  dc  Can. 
despina,  and  has  been  favourably  noticed  in  the  Madrid 
Gazette.  The  author,  Don  Patricio  de  la  Escosura,  is 
an  officer  in  the  artillery  of  the  royal  guard. 

Dr.  Siebold's  long  promised  work  on  Japan  has  been 
announced  as  likely  to  make  its  appearance  very  speedily. 

A  new  tragedy  by  Niccolini  will  shortly  appear,  undi 
the  title  of  "  Louis  the  Moor,"  the  subject  of  which 
an  episode  from  the  history  of  that  Duke  of  Milan  of 
the  house  of  Sforza,  who  cuts  so  distinguished  a  figure 
in  Ranke's  well  known  historical  work  on  that  subject. 

The  Rejected  Addresses  have  lately  been  issued  with 
a  new  preface,  being  the  I8th  edition  ! 

A  posthumous  work  by  the  late  M.  Davids,  author  of 
the  Turkish  Grammar  (whose  death  at  the  close  of 
that  publication  we  deplored)  is  announced,  to  be  ed. 
itcd  by  his  mother:  it  is  a  Lecture  on  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Jews,  delivered  about  two  years  ago. 


ScSb  American  i-Juftlfcattons. 

The  life  of  William  Cowper,  by  Thomas  Taylor. 

The  Bondman,  a  tale  of  the"  times  of  Wat  Tyler, 
being  No.  4  of  the  Library  of  Romance.  We  have  not 
taken  it  up  yet,  nor  have  we  seen  any  notices  of  it  frojn 
those  who  have  read  it. 

Tales  and  Conversations,  or  the  New  Children's 
Friend.     By  Mrs.  Markham. 

The  Mother  at  Home,  or  the  principles  of  maternal 
duly  familiarly  illustrated  ;  by  John  S.  B.  Abbott. 

The  Select  Journal  of  Foreign  Literature  No.  3.  A 
very  good  number. 

American  Quarterly  Observer,  conducted  by  B.  B. 
F.dwards.  No  1.     A  religious  periodical. 

Contents  of  the  North  American  Review,  No.  80. 
Madame  de  Stael.  Education  of  the  Blind.  Phre- 
nology.  Cushing's  Spain,  De  Beaumont  and  De  Toc- 
queviUeon  the  Penitentiary  System.'  Works  of  Mrs. 
Child.  Vaughn's  Memorials  of  the  Stewarts.  The 
Union  of  the  States.     Franklin's  Familiar  Letters. 

The  Law  Summary;  a  Collection  of  Legal  Tracts 
on  subjects  of  general  application  to  business.  By  B. 
Oliver. 

A  Memoir  upon  Staphyloraphy.  By  Alexander  E. 
Hossack,  M.  D.  New  York,  J.  &  S.  Harper.  1833.— 
This  Memoir  has  been  published  at  the  request  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  City  and  County  of  New  York, 
before  whicli  it  was  read  on  the  8th  of  A|)ril.  It  re- 
lates to  a  new  and  ingenious  mode  of  perlbrming  an 
operation  for  the  relief  of  the  Bifid  palate,  remedying 
a  difficulty  frequently  before  experienced  in  passing  the 
ligatures  for  the  union  of  the  separated  parts.  An  en- 
graving accompanies  the  memoir. 

The  Premium,  a  Present  for  all  Seasons.  It  is  made 
up  of  selections  from  tbe  works  of  English  and  Ame- 
rican writers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

*'  A  concise  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Ho- 
mapatliio  Medicine,  by  Constant  Herring,  M.  D." 
translated  from  the  German  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Mallack,  i.s 
the  title  of  a  pamphlet  just  published  in  this  cit^f,  by 
the  Hahneraannean   Society. 

Mr  White,  of  Richmond,  has  published  in  a  hand- 
some pamphlet.  Vol.  I.  of  the  collections  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Historical  and  Philosophical  Society.  These 
should  be  welcomed  every  where  as  good  first  fruits — 
an  earnest  of  valuable  contributions  and  exertions. 

The  following  works  are  in  press  in  this  city,  or  so 
announced.  Transatlantic  Sketches,  by  Captain  Alex- 
ander. Men  and  Manners  in  America,  by  the  author 
of  Cyril  Thornton.  Soeiety  and  Manners  in  Great 
Britam  and  Ireland,  by  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Stewart,  author 
of  a  visit  to  the  South  Seas.  Deloraino,  a  novel,  by 
Godwin.  Tbe  Premium,  a  present  for  all  seasons,  24- 
mo.    The   Parson's  Daughter,   by  Theodore    Hook. 


Memoirs  of  Wellington,  2  vols.  12mo.  The  Modert» 
Cymon  from  the  Jean  of  Paul  de  Koch;  2  vols.  Not 
calculated  for  this  market.  The  Last  Man,  by  Mrs, 
Shelly,  2  vols.  12mo.  ditto.  Miss  Lee's  Canterbury 
Tales,  an  old  book  revived.  HerBchell's  Astronomy, 
being  a  part  of  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia.  Wo- 
man, the  Angel  of  life,  by  Robert  Montgomery.  Mu- 
rat's  Sketch  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
abusing  religions,  temperance,  and  bible  societies. 
Young's  Analytical  Geometry.  Young's  Trigonome- 
try. Mackintosh's  History  of  England,  an  8vo.  edition. 
Southey's  Naval  History  of  England.  Report  of  the 
French  Commissioners  on  the  Penitentiary  System  of 
the  United  States. 

Life  of  Dr.  Burnet/.  A  handsome  octavo  edition  of 
Madame  D'Arblay's  life  of  Dr.  Burney  is  in  press  in 
this  city.  Notwithstanding  the  egotism  and  vanity 
of  the  author,  wo  have  strong  testimony  from  numer- 
ous readers,  that  her  production  has  afforded  them 
great  pleasure.  The  anecdotes  are  new  and  extremely 
entertaining.  Literary  readers  unite  in  liking  I  he  book, 
though  they  dislike  Its  dress. 


The  narrative  of  Madame  Dard,  commenced  this 
week,  and  which  will  be  concluded  in  our  next,  can- 
not fail  to  be  acceptable  to  our  readers.  The  touching 
simplicity  of  the  language,  though  it  may  have  lost 
something  in  the  translation,  is  still  preserved  with 
sufficient  accuracy. 

The  extensive  circulation  which  this  periodi- 
cal enjoys  throughout  the  whole  union,"  and  the 
contiguous  British  possessions,  renders  it  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  bringing  into  notice  Advertise- 
ments 01  Books,  and  periodical  announcements. 
To  meet  the  views  of  all  classes  of  Adver- 
tisers, the  following  reasonable  terms  have  been 
fixed: — 

Annual  Literary  Advertisers,  (each  adver- 
tisement not  to  exceed  15  lines  nonpa- 
reil,) including  the  "  Library,"  gl5  00 
Single  advertisement,  for  first  insertion,  75 
For  every  succeeding  insertion,  25 
and  in  proportion  for  longer  advertisements. 

Reciprocal  favours  readily  granted  to  other 
respectable  advertising  sheets. 

Communications  and  books  for  the  editor  of 
llie  Journal  of  Belles  Lettres,  and  of  Waldie's 
Select  Circulating  Library,  left  at  the  publica- 
tion office,  will  be  attended  to. 


La  BiblioiMque   Franqaise. 

PROSPECTUS.— Tlie  very  general  approval  bestowed 
by  the  public  on  Ilie  "  Select  Circulating  Lilinirtj,"  tills  in- 
rluccil  llie  sub.-ciiber,  al  the  sugjeslion  of  riuiiicrous  lajies  and 
^cullemcii,  to  publish  a  periodical  in  the  Fieiicli  language  on  a 
similar  plan. 

The  t'rencii  tongue  has  become  an  indispensalile  requisite  in  a 
^'enleel  ediicatinn,  and  is  the  most  practically  iisefulof  any  language 

lancuage  of  nations— spolien  and  read  by  Uie  literary  and  Ihe  edu- 
cated ill  every  coniitiy,  and  Ibrming  the  general  ineiiiiim  ol'  inter- 
course between  travellers  throughout  the  civiliseil  world. 

Ill  prosecuting  the  study  of  this  language  in  this  country,  there 
has  hithrrlo  been  a  serious  desideratuni.    Wlien  the  student  gels 


progress; 


liilherl 
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I  press.    Tile  i 


ige,  at  a  rale  fur  be- 
:onlrol  of  gentlemen 
of  hooks. 


on  of  IV 

ttie  lyro  and  the  tn^-te  of  the  adept  in  tlie  binguage 
low  the  cheapest  bookseller's  price. 

The  editorial  deparlinent  will  lie  under  Ihe  con 
familiarly  conversant  with  French  literaliire,  ant 

The  number  just  published  shows  the  size  of  the  page 
the  type,  and  Uie  quality  of  the  papcr;.and  each  number  wi 
stitched  in  a  handsome  cover. 

ADAM  WALDIE, 

.AO.  6,  Jftirtk  Eighth  street,  PIdladetphia. 

TERMS.— 7>o   Bibliothcqvf.  Francaisa  is  published  three  t 

a  month,  making  thirty-six  livraisons  every  year,  each  livri 


dollars  at  liie  end  of  the  year.  R 
wards  may  be  sent  at  the  expen 
bank  Dotea  at  par  in  Philadelphia 


millanccs  of  five    dollars  or  up- 
e  of  the  proprietor,' if  made  in 
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From  the  London  Literary  Gazette. 
Lectures  on  foetryand  General  Literature,  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution  in  1830  and  1831.  By  Jame 
Montgomery,  author  of  "The  World  before  thi 
Flood,"  "  Pelican  IsUnd,"  &c.  Svo.  pp.  394.  Lon 
don,  1833.  Longman,  Rees,  and  Co.  * 
The  volume  before 


of  a  kind  which  is  especially 
required  in  the  present  day.  Our  imaginative  treasures 
have  60  accumulated  on  our  hands,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  measure  them,  and  tell  of  their  height  and  depth,  so 
that  their  value  may  be  known,  and  their  worth' be 
made  precious  in  our  eyes.  Criticism— generous,  warm, 
appreciating  criticism- is  at  once  a  want  and  a  duty. 
It  should  bo  written  in  that  same  spirit  which  induced 
Marmontel's  observation,  that  in  the  loveliest  solitude 
there  needed  some  one  unto  whom  to  say, "Solitude  is 
sweet;"  or  to  use  (to-day)  a  more  familiar  image,  that 
same  spirit  which  prompts  children  to  call  each  other 
to  the  window,  that  all  may  enjoy  the  May-morning 
groups  of  chimney-sweepers  dancing  along  witli  their 
tinsel  garlands  and  green  boughs,— the  desire  that 
others  may  participate  in  their  pleasures.  A  favourite 
author  has  long  been  a  solitary  delight;  passage  after 
passage  has  grown  familiar  to  our  memory ;  we  make 
discoveries;  we  find  out  new  beauties;  we  become  more 
penetrated  with  the  author's  meaning;  admiral 
warmed  into  enthusiasm;  we  desire  to  lead  others  by 
the  path  which  ourselves  have  shaped  out ;  and  we 
wish  them  to  arrive  at  the  same  result,  and  that  our  be. 
loved  writer  should  be  theirs  also.  Mere  appreciatior 
is,  however,  insufficient  for  publicity.  We  need  to  re 
fleet  on  our  feelings ;  and  reflection  leads  to  analys- 
ation;  and  to  analyse  is  at  once  to  correct  and  justify 
our  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Montgomery's  work  is  one  of  time  and  Ihouaht. 
His  qualifications  for  the  task,  no  one  will,  we  thmk, 
dispute  :  bis  own  pages  are  the  best  proofs  of  his  las 
of  his  car  for  harmony,  and  of  his  right  to  judge 
others,  wlio  has  himself  done  so  well  rand,  above  all, 
he  is  imbued  with  the  deepest  love  of  his  art.  Some 
of  the  lectures  which  are  here  reprinted  we  heard  him 
deliver,  and  bore  testimony  at  the  time  to  the  mind  and 
the  feeUng  which  he  embodied  in  the  most  powerful  or 
graceful  language  ;  and  the  work  before  us  is  altogether 
worthy  of  such  promise— it  is  full  of  truth  and  beauty. 
Universality  is  what  his  taste  most  wants ;  it  has  been 
cultivated  in  a  severe  and  peculiar  school :  but  then 
nothing  unworthy  is  held  up  to  admiration,  and  the 
models  are  of  the  highest  order.  We  leave  our  readers 
to  draw  their  own  conclusions  from  the  followino-  se- 
lecUons— only,  we  are  sure,  they  will  agree  with  us  in 
bestowing  upon  them  the  most  cordial  praise. 

JHusie.— "  When,  indeed,  music  awakens  national, 
military,  local,  or  tender  recollections  of  the  distant  or 
the  dead,  the  loved  or  the  lost,  it  then  performs  the 
highest  office  of  poetry— it  is  poetry,  as  Echo  in  the 

*  Not  yet  republished  here Ed. 


nymph. 


golden  mythology  of  Greece  ren 
after  she  had  passed  away  into  a 

Action  in  Sculpture.—"  The  Laocoon  and  the  friezes 
of  the  Parthenon  are  trophies  of  ancient  prowess  in 
this  perilous  department,  which,  instead  of  being  the 
despair,  ought  to  be  the  assurance  of  hope  to  adven- 
turers in  a  later  age  and  colder  clime,  among  a  people 
more  phlegmatic  than  the  gay  Greeks  or  the  spirited 
Italians.  When  a  new  Pygmalion  shall  arise,  he  will 
not  be  content  to  say  to  his  statue,  with  the  last  stroke 
of  the  chisel,  'speak,'  but  he  will  add,  '  more.'  " 

Interesting  Conversion.—"  Two  Mongol-Tartar  chiefs, 
from  the  borders  of  China,  some  years  ao-ocame  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  learning 
and  arts  of  Europeans;  bringing  this  recommendation, 
that  they  were  the  best  and  most  sensible  men  belong- 
ing to   their   tribe.     Among  other  occupations,   thA' 
were  engaged  to  assist  a  German  clergyman,  resident 
in  that  city,  in  a  translation  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 
nto  their  native  tongue.     This  work  was  carried  on  for 
nany  months,  and  day  by  day  they  were  accustomed 
;o  collate,  with  the  minister,  such  portions  of  the  com- 
non  task  as  one,  the  other,  or  all  three,  had  completed  ; 
n  the  course  of  which,  they  would  often  ask  questions 
respecting  circumstances  and  allusions,  as  well  as  doc- 
trines and  sentiments  contained  in  the  book,  which,  to 
be  faithful  interpreters,  they  deemed  right  to  understand 
well  for  themselves  beyond  the  literal  text.     On  the 
last  day,  when  the  version  was  presumed  to  be  as  per- 
fect as  the  parties  could  render  it,  the  two  saisangs  (or 
chiefs)  sat  silent  but  thoughtful,  when  the  manuscri 
lay  closed  upon  the  table.     Observing  something  u 
usual  in  their  manner,  their  friend  inquired  whether 
they  had  any  questions  to  ask.    They  answered,  'None ;' 
and  then,  to  the  delight  and  amazement  of  the  good 
man — who  had   carefully  avoided,   during    their   past 
intercourse,   any  semblance  of  wishing  °  o  proselyte 
them— they  both  declared  themselves  converts  to  the 
religion  of  that  book.     So  they  proved  in  the  sequel; 
but  with  that  part  of  the  history,  though  exceedingly 
interesting,  we  have  not  to  do  at  present.     One  re- 
mark which  the  elder  made,  and  the  youni^er  confirmed, 
has  caused  this  reference  to  them.     He  said, '  We  have 
■gnorance,  and  been  led  by  blind  guides,  without 
rest.     We  have  been  zealous  followers  of  the 
3  of  Shakdshamani  (the  Fo  of  the  Chinese), 
and  have  studied  the  books  containing  them  attentive, 
ly ;  but  the  more  we  studied,  the  more  obscure  they 
ppeared  to  us,  and  our  hearts  remained  empty.     But 
1  perusing  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  just  the 
contrary;  the  more  we  meditate  upon  his  words,  the 
more  intelligible  they  become,  and  at  length  it  seems 
if  Jesus  were  talking  with  us.'" 
With  what  simple  truth  is  imaginative  oalooking  to 
the  future  from  infancy,  expressed  in  one  brief  phrase 
When  I  am  a  man!'  is  the  poetry  of  childhood  ;" 
exquisitely  contrasted  with  memory—" '  When  I  was 

child  I'  is  the  poetry  of  age." 
^i^l  Preference.~'"Do  you  like  poetry?'  said  the 
frenchman  to  his  friend.    '  O  yes  I'  replied  the  other, 
exl  to  prose  !'  " 

Or.  Dancin.—"  Dr.  Darwin  has  splendidly  exempli- 
fied the  eSects  of  his  own  theory,  which  certainly 


includes  much  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  Endued 
with  a  fancy  peculiarly  formed  for  picture-poetry,  he 
has  limited  verse  almost  within  the  compass  of  design- 
ing and  modelling  with  visible  colours  and  palpable 
substances.  Even  in  this  poetic  painting  he  seldom 
goes  beyond  the  brilliant  minuteness  of  the  Dutch 
school  of  artists,  while  his  groups  are  the  extreme  re- 
verse of  theirs,  being  rigidly  classical.  His  productions 
are  undistinguished  by  eilher  sentiment  oi  pathos.  He 
presents  nothing  but  pageants  to  the  eye,  and  leaves 
next  to  nothing  to  the  imagination;  every  point  and 
object  being  made  out  in  noonday  clearness,  where  the 
sun  is  nearly  vertical,  and  the  shadow  most  contracted. 
He  never  touches  the  heart,  nor  awakens  social,  tender, 
or  playful  emotions.  His  whole  'Botanic  Garden' 
might  be  sculptured  in  friezes,  painted  in  enamel,  or 
manufactured  in  Wedgewood  ware.  'The  Loves  of 
the  Plants'  consist  of  a  series  of  Metamorphoses,  all  of 
the  same  kind, — plants  personified,  having  the  passions 
of  animals,  or  rather  such  passions  as  animals  might 
be  supposed  to  have,  if,  instead  of  warm  blood,  cool 
vegetable  juices  circulated  through  their  veins  ;  so  that, 
though  every  lady-flower  has  from  one  to  twenty  beaux, 
all  slighted  and  favoured  in  turn,  the  v/ooings  and  the 
weddings  are  so  scrupulously  Linniean,  that  no  human 
ffeclion  is  ever  concerned  in  the  matter.  What  velvet 
painting  can  be  more  exquisite  than  the  following  lines, 
in  which  the  various  insects  are  touched  to  the  very 
life  ? — 


findi, 


"  Slay  thy  soft  murmuring  waters,  gentle  rill; 
Hush,  whispering  winds;  ye  rustling  leaves,  be  still ; 
Rest,  silver  butterflies,  your  quivering  wings; 
Alight,  ye  beetles,  from  your  airy  rings  I 
Y'e  painted  moths,  your  gold-eyed  plumage  furl, 
Bow  your  wide  horns,  your  spiral  trunks  uncurl; 
Glitter,  ye  glow-worms,  on  your  mossy  beds  ; 
Descend,  ye  spiders,  on  your  lengthen 'd  threads; 
Slide  here,  ye  horned  snails,  with  varnish'd  shells ; 
Ye  bee-nymphs,  listen  in  your  waxen  cells." 
In  such  descriptions  Darwin  excels,  and  his  tlieorv 
triumphant;  bu'.  to  prove  it  of  universal  application, 
must  be  put  to  a  higher  test.     In  the  third  canto  of 
the  '  Botanic  Garden,'  part  2,  there  is  a  fine  scene— a 
lady,  from  the  '  wood-crowned  height'  of  Minden,  over- 
looking the  battle  in   which  her  husband  is   engated. 
the  conflict  thickens,  she  watches  his  banner  shift- 
from  hill  to  hill;  and  when  the  enemy  is  at  length 
beaten  from  every  post — 
Near  and  more  near  the  intrepid  beauty  press'd. 
Saw  through  the  driving  smoke  his  dancing  crest; 
Saw  on  his  helm,  her  virgin  hands  inwove. 
Bright  stars  of  gold,  and  mystic  knots  of  love; 
Heard  the  exulting  shout, '  tliey  run!  they  run  V 
'  Great  God  !'  she  cried,  'he's  safe,  the  battle's  won  I'- 
A  ball  now  hisses  through  the  airy  tides, 
(Some  fury  wing'd  it,  and  some  demon  guides,! 
Parts  her  fine  locks  her  graceful  head  that  deck. 
Wounds  her  fair  ear,  and  sinks  into  her  neck  ; 
The  red  stream  issuing  from  her  azure  veins. 
Dyes  her  white  veil,  her  ivory  bosom  stains  !' 
Every  syllable  here  is  addressed  to  the  eye;  there  is 
not  a  word  for  the  heart ;  the  oept  himself  might  have 
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been  the  bullet  that  shot  the  lady,  so  insensible  is  he 
of  the  horror  of  the  deed." 
We  really  feel  more  for  the  heroine's  clothes  than  for 

The  Poetry  of  minute  description. — "The  fashionable 
as  well  as  the  familiar  poetry  of  the  present  day  spark- 
les with  fanciful  yet  true  descriptions,  of  which    the 


iibjects  are   in  gei 


icral  among  the  most  obvious,  and 
yet" the  least-noticed  circumstances,  recurring  every  day 
and  every  where.  The  brilliant  parterres  of  Miss  Lari- 
don's  enclosure,  on  the  south  of  Parnassus,  where  ideas, 
like  humming-birds,  arc  seen  flying  about  in  tropical 
sunshine,  or  fluttering  over  blossoms  of  all  hues  arid 
all  climes;  and  the  home  meadows  of  John  Clare,  the 
Northamptonshire  peasant,  whose  thoughts,  like  bees, 
are  ever  on  the  wing  in  search  of  honey  from  '  tli 
est  flo.ver  that  blows  ;'  are  equally  productive  of  these 
'curiosities  of  literature.'  A  specimen  from  the  lattei 
(as  less  known  of  the  two)  will  show  to  what  perfection 
the  art  of  making  much  of  a  little  has  lately  been  cai 
ried. 

THE   thrush's    nest. 

Within  a  thick  and  spreading  hawthorn  bush. 

That  overhung  a  mole-hill  large  and  round, 
I  heard  from  morn  to  morn,  a  merry  thrush 

Sing  hymns  of  rapture,  while  I  drank  the  sound 
With  joy  —and  oft,  an  unintruding  guest, 

I  watch'd  her  secret  toils  from  day  to  day. 
How  true  she  warp'd  the  moss  to  form  her  nest, 

And  modell'd  it  within  with  wood  and  clay, 
And  by  and  by,  like  heath-bells  gilt  with  dew. 

There  lay  her  shining  eggs  as  bright  as  flowers, 
Ink-spotted  over,  shells  of  green  and  blue  ; 

And  there  I  witness'd,  in  the  summer  hours, 
A  brood  of  nature's  minstrels  chirp  and  fly. 
Glad  as  the  sunshine  and  the  laughing  sky. 

John  Clare. 


Here  we  have  in  miniature  the  history  and  geogra- 
phy of  a  '  Thi  ush's  Nest,'  so  simply  and  naturally  set 
forth,  that  one  might  think  such  strains 
'  no  more  difficile 
Than  for  a  blackbird  'lis  to  whistle  ;' 
but  let  the  heartless  critic  who  despises  them  try  his 
own  hand,  either  at  a  bird's  nest,  or  a  sonnet  like  this  ; 
and  when  he  has  succeeded  in  making  the  one,  he  may 
have  some  hope  of  being  able  to  make  the  other." 

Juvenile  Poetry — "  The  authors  of  those  small  vol- 
umes—' Original  Poems,'  '  Rhymes  for  the  Nursery,' 
and  'Hymns  for  Infant  Minds,'  have  indeed  dese 
well  of  their  country,  and  long  will  their  humble  but 
admirable  productions  continue  to  bless  its  successive 
generations.  Though  even  in  these  they  showed  them- 
selves qualified  to  indite  for  persons  of  larger  growth, 
and  entitled  to  claim  high  poetic  honours,  yet  the  fair 
and  modest  writers,  for  they  were  of  the  better  sex 
condescended  to  gather  flowers  at  the  foot  of  Parnassu; 
to  wreathe  the  brows  of  infancy,  instead  of  climbing  to- 
wards the  summit  to  grasp  at  laurels  for  their  own.  ] 
say,  they  condescended  to  do  this,  because  it  is  hard 
for  the  pride  of  intellect  to  forego,  any  advantage  which 
might  set  ofiF  itself  before  the  public.  To  most  poets, 
it  would  have  been  no  small  annoyance  to  be  confined 
to  the  nursery  and  playground,  and  sing  tolittle  children, 
when  they  might  command  the  attention  of  men ;  foi 
children,  however  they  may  be  dehghted  with  tlie  song 
pay  no  tribute  of  applause  to  the  minstrel ;  but  when 
they  are  charmed  with  a  beautiful  idea  in  a  book,  feel 
and  express  the  same  simple  and  unmixed  pleasure  as 
when  they  gaze  upon  a  peacock,  or  listen  to  the  cuckoo. 
It  never  enters  into  their  unsophisticated  minds  to  at- 
tach merit  to  the  bestowers  of  such  blessings.  The 
sense  and  the  desire  of  enjoyment  are  born  with  them, 
but  gratitude  and  veneration  they  must  be  taujht. 
Hence,  there  is  little  temptation,  except  the  pure  im- 
pulse to  do  good, — to  compose  works  of  any  kind 
for  the  amusement  of  those  who  neither  flatter  the 
vanity,  nor  reward  the  labours,  of  their  benefactors.  The 
contributors  to  the  volumes  in  question  willingly  sacri- 
ficed ambition,  and  were  content  to  clothe  Truth  in 
language  so  clear  and  pure,  that  it  should  appear  like 
a  robe  of  light  shining  from  heaven  around  her,  to  reveal 
her  beauty  and  proportions,  and  thus  attract  the  eye 
that  relied  in  darkness,  and  the  feet  that  wandered  ir 
error  before.  How  successfully  they  have  effected  thoi] 
purpose,  may  be  shown  by  three  brief  stanzas ;  which 
may  also  prove,  what  1  have  been  most  anxious  ii 
these  papers  to  establish,  that  verse,  in  its  diction 
may  be  as  unadorned  and  inartificial  as  prose,  yet  lost 
nothing  of  the  elegance  and  grandeur  of  poetry.  Th( 
attribute  of  Deity  called  omnipresence  is,  perhaps,  ai 
difficult  to  express  otherwise  than  by  that  one  empiia 


ic  word,  as  any  other  subject  that  can  be  imagined.     A 
housand  illustrations  might  be  more  easily  given,  than 
one  distinct  idea  of  it.     I  may  be  mistaken  ;  but  I  do 
think  that  the  nearest  possible  approach  has  been  made 
it  in  the  last  of  the  following  lines.     A  child  speaks  ; 
'  If  I  could  find  some  cave  unknown, 
Where  human  feet  have  never  trod. 
Even  there  I  could  not  be  alone,— 
On  every  side  there  would  be  God.' 
This  is  a  child's  thought  in  a  child's  words;  and  yet 
the  longer  it  is  dwelt  upon,  the  more  impressive  it  be- 
comes, till  we  feel  ourselves  as  much  in  the  presence  of 
Deity,  as  within  the  ring  of  the  horizon,  and  under  the 
arch   of  heaven,    wherever   we   go,  and  however  the 
scene  may  be  changed.     Eternity  is  another  indefinite 
and  undescribable  thing.     Hear  a  child's  notion  of  it, 
and  I  am  sure  the  wisest  in  this  assembly  will  not  be 
displeased  with  it: — 

•  Days,  months,  and  years,  must  have  an  end ; 
Eternity  has  none — 
'  Twill  always  have  as  long  to  spends 
As  when  it  Jirsl  begun !' 
The  very  impotence  of  language  is  sometimes  the 
strongest  expression  of  the  sentiment  to  be  conveyed 
Here,  when  words  break  down  under  the  weight  of  the 
thought,  how  natural  and  touching  is  the  apostrophi 
in  which  the  infant  mind  takes  refuge  from  tho  over- 
whelming contemplation  1     Can  I  be  wrong  in  wishing 
that  he  who  now  utters,  and  all  who  hear  it,  may  be 
able  to  adopt  the  prayer .' — 

'  Great  God  I  an  infant  cannot  loll 
How  such  a  thing  can  be ; — 
I  only  fray  that  I  may  dwell 

Thai  long,  long  time  with  Thee !' " 
"  The  Themes  of  Poetry.— It  is  an  affecting  consider- 
ation, that  more  than  half  the  interest  of  human  life 
rises  out  of  the  sufferings  of  our  fellow  creatures.  The 
aind  is  not  satisfied  alone  with  the  calm  of  intellectual 
njoyments,  nor  the  heart  with  tender  and  passionate 
motions,  nor  the  senses  themselves  with  voluptuous 
indulgence.  The  mind  must  be  occasionally  roused  by 
powerful  and  mysterious  events,  in  which  the  ways  of 
Providence  are  so  hidden,  that  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  God  are  liable  to  be  questioned  by  ignorance  or 
presumption,  while  faith  and  patience  must  be  silent 
and  adore:— the  heart  must  sometimes  be  probed  by 
spmpathies  so  rending,  that  they  only  fall  short  of  the 
actual  agony  to  which  they  are  allied  ; — the  senses  can- 
not always  resist  the  undefinable  temptation  to  yield 
themselves  to  voluntary  torture.  Among  the  crowds 
that  follow  a  criminal  to  execution,  is  there  one  who 
goes  purely  for  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  violent 
death  of  a  being  like  himself,  sensible  even  under  the 
gallows  to  the  inconvenience  of  a  shower  of  rain,  and 
cowering  under  the  clergyman's  umbrella,  to  listen 
for  the  last  word  of  the  last  prayer  that  shall  ever  be 
offered  for  him?  No; — some  may  be  indifferent,  and 
a  few  may  be  hardened,  but  not  one  can  rejoice;  while 
the  multitude,  who  are  melted  with  genuine  compas- 
sion, nevertheless  gaze,  from  the  earliest  glimpse  of  his 
figure  on  the  scaffold  to  the  latest  convulsions  of 
frame,  with  feelings  in  which  the  strange  gratificati 
of  curiosity,  too  intense  to  be  otherwise  appeased,  so 
tempers  the  horror  of  the  spectacle,  that  it  can  not  only 
be  endured  on  the  spot,  but  every  circumstance  of  it  re 
called  in  cool  memory,  and  invested  with  a  character 
of  romantic  adventure.  Can  any  sorrow  of  affeclior 
exceed  in  poignancy  the  anguish  and  anxiety  of  « 
mother  watching  the  progress  of  consumption  in  the 
person  of  an  only  son,  in  whom  her  husband's  image 
lives,  though  he  is  dead,  and  looks  as  he  once  looked 
when  young  and  yet  a  lover — the  son,  in  whom  also 
her  present"  bliss,  her  future  hopes  on  earth,  aro  all 
bound  up,  as  in  the  bundle  of  life?  No:  there  is  a 
worm  that  dies  not  in  her  bosom,  from  the  first  moment 
when  she  feels  its  bite,  on  discovering  the  hectic  rose 
upon  his  cheek,  that  awakens  a  thousand  unutterable 
fears, — not  one  of  which  in  the  issue  is  unrealised. — 
till  the  last  withering  lily  there,  as  he  lies  in  his  coffin, 
with  the  impress  on  his  countenance  of  Death's  signet, 
bearing,  even  to  the  eye  of  love,  this  inscription,—'  Bury 
me  out  ofthy  sight!'  Yet,  of  all  the  pangs  tliat  she  has 
experienced,  there  is  not  one  which  she  did  not  choose 
for  its  own  sake, — she  would  not  be  comforted'. — there 
is  not  one  which  she  would  have  foregone  for  any  do- 
light  under  heaven,  except  that  which  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  know — his  recovery;  and  while  she  lives,  and 
while  she  loves,  the  recollections  that  endear  him 
her  happiest  feelings  are  heightened  almost  to  joy 

grief,  by  tho  remembrance  of  how '-  ""- "'■ 

for  him." 


ch  she  suffered 


How  Pleasure  grows  out  of  Suffering. — "Let  us  take 
a  signal  instance  to  illustrate  the  general  argument.  It 
is  twice  seven  years,  or  nearly  so,  since  the  death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  and  her  new-born  offspring 
— the  former  the  most  beloved  person  in  the  realm  ;  the 
latter  the  heir  of  the  greatest  throne  in  the  world,  though 
lived  not  long  enough  to  receive  even  a  name  lo  be 
scribed  upon  its  coffin ;  so  uncertain  are  the  destinies 
man,  when  most  absolutely  decreed  by  himself  or 
s  follow-mortals.  On  that  occasion  the  grief  of  the 
public  was  deep,  sincere,  and  lasting;  but  who  can 
bt  that  the  interest — using  the  word  in  its  fa70urite 
sentimental  sense — who  can  doubt  that  the  interest  ex- 
cited by  these  events  was  trancendently  more  sublime 
ind  affecting  than  would  have  been  awakened  by  the 
OS3  of  the  same  personages  under  circumstances  less 
excruciating  to  the  common  feelings  of  humanity,  or 
less  fatal  to  the  fend  expectations  of  a  generous  people? 
In  proportion  to  the  agony  was  the  interest,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  interest  was  the  enjoyment,  by  those  who 
bore  a  part  in  the  universal  affliction.  There  was  en- 
joyment in  remembering  and  repeating,  in  tones  of 
regret,  the  virtues  and  graces  of  the  daughter  of  Eng- 
land,— there  was  enjoyment  in  making  a  sabbath  of  the 
day  of  her  burial, — enjoyment  in  listening  to  pious 
improvements  from  the  pulpit  of  the  sovereign  dispen- 
sation of  Providence, — enjoyment  in  mingling  tears 
and  lamentations  with  the  whole  British  people,  at  the 
hour  when  ber  relics  were  laid  in  the  grave, — enjoyment 
in  composing  and  perusing  the  strains  of  eloquence 
and  poesy  that  celebrated  her  glory  and  her  fall, — and 
tliere  was  enjoyment  in  every  recollection  of  her  name, 
after  the  bitterness  of  death  had  passed  away,  and  her 
emory  had  been  silently  enshrined  in  hearts  where  it 
had  been  fondly  hoped  that  she  would  one  diy  be  en- 
throned." 

Of  the  lectures  themselves  we  can  speak  with  "un- 
qualified praise— taste,  feeling,  and  grace,  are  their 
haracteristics  ;  and  well  does  this  volume  deserve  a 
near  place  to  those  works  whose  beauties  are  so  worthily 
trated.  We  equally  commend  and  congratulate 
Mr.  Montgomery  on  the  result  of  labours,  whose  re- 
compense has  already,  but  which  we  trust  will  now 
take  another  form — the  favour  of  the  public. 

The  Davghler's  Own  Book. — Second  Notice. 
We  feel  no  hesitation  in  making  some  extracts 
from  this  excellent  work,  because  we  cannot  but 
believe  there  still  remains  a  strong  feeling  ia 
the  community,  responding  to  those  lessons 
which  go  to  form  good  character,  notwithstand- 
ing the  corrupting  nature  of  too  much  of  the,  so 
called,  literature  of  the  country.  Such  masses 
of  books  are  floated  from  the  press,  and  all  are 
so  indiscriminately  praised,  that  we  cannot  see 
how  people  can  confine  themselves  to  a  course 
of  reading  which  would  better  their  judgments^ 
improve  their  hearts,  or  open  and  expand  their 
understandings.  That  there  is  still  patronage 
sufficient  to  publish  something  of  the  better  kind 
is  a  redeeming  trait  which  we  are  anxious  to  see 
encouraged.  The  advice  in  this  neat  little  volume 
will  assist  in  forming  a  good  taste,  and  it  is  on 
this  account  we  desire  to  introduce  it  to  the 
public.  The  annexed  quotations  afford  favour- 
able specimens  of  the  author's  manner : 

And,  first  of  all,  let  me  say  to  you:  never  allow 
yourself,  from  any  consideration,  to  read  books  of  im- 
moral tendency.  A  bad  book,  like  a  bad  friend,  may 
exert  an  influence  which  an  established  habit  of  virtue 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  resist :  and  where  a  corrupt  as- 
sociation is  once  formed  in  the  mind,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  destroy  it ;  it  remains  there,  a  leprous  spot. 
What  though  a  book  of  this  character  may  fall  into 
your  hands,  which  is  rendered  peculiarly  attractive  by 
a  refined  and  fascinating  style?  You  ate  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  these  literary  embellishments  can  no  more 
disarm  principles  of  their  fatal  tendency,  than  poison 
can  lose  its  virulence  by  being  mingled  with  honey. 
Nay,  these  very  attractions  give. to  bad  books  much  of 
their  dangerous  influence ;  Ibr'while  they  recommend 
them  to  The  attention  of  the  incautious  and  inexpe- 
rienced, they  too  often  servo  as  a  channel  through 
which  the  most  deadly  impressions  ate  conveyed  to  the 
mind.  And  if  the  reading  of  such  books  were  the  only 
way  in  which  you  could  gain  the  refinement  of  litora- 
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ture,  then  I  would  say,  better  remain  in  ignorance  for  of  Tpr»  siinprinr  flaimt!  R„  il.„  „..i,r  •  . 
ever  tlian  hazard  the  wreck  of  your  moral  principles,  >'„7/  S.  °1  .K  ,f  1  uir.  ■!''  P""" 
or  admit  into  your  heart  the  elements  of  destruction.  '|-'f<""«  Morrison,  a  beautiful  ballad,  has  been 
pretty  generally  spread  through  the  country, 
and  some  other  pieces  by  the  same  autlior. 
Some  of  the  poems  and  songs  are  in  the  Scot- 
fish  dialect,  but  the  majority  are  in  English. 
We  subjoin  an  English  song;  but  the  author, 
like  all  other  Scottish  poets  who  have  written 
in  their  native  dialect,  seems  most  at  home  when 
it  is  the  medium  of  expression. 


"  But  while  you  carefully  avoid 
filled,  in  any  degree,  to  corrupt  the  principles,  or  sully 
the  purity,  of  the  mind,  I  would  have  you  select  those, 
which,  on  the  whole,  are  best  adapted  to 
stock  of  useful  knowledge  and  practical 
the  wide  range  of  elegant  literature,  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  authors,  which  will  at  once  enlighten  y 
understanding,  improve  your  tase,  and  exert  an  in 
ence  upon  your  lieart  favourable  to  virtue  and  piety 

"  It  is  an  error,  against  which  you  should  be  on  your 
guard  in  the  selection  of  your  reading,  to  confine  your- 
self cwlusively  to  books  of  a  particular  kind.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  would  he  to  corrupt  your  taste,  to  destroy 
the  proportion  which  e.tists  among  the  various  powers 
of  your  mind,  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  expose  you 
serious  inconvenience  and  mortification.  That  you  may 
avoid  this  evil,  endeavour  to  be  conversant  with  those 
authors  who  have  been  most  conspicuous  in  the  various 
departments  of  literature.  Such  a  course  will  be  likely 
to  give  you  a  correct  tasle,  at  the  same  lime  that  it 
will  impart  a  general  consistency  and  vigour  to  your 
intellectual  character. 

"  Though  I  have  no  wish  tliat  you  should  be  an  en- 
thusiast with  regard  to  poetry,  I  would  still  have  you, 
in  some  degree,  familiar  with  the  best  poets  both  of  an- 
cient and  modern  dale.  The  immortal  works  of  Milton, 
Cowper,  and  Thomson  may  be  read  with  great  ad- 
vantage  to  the  heart  as  well  as  the  understanding. 
But  there  are  others,  usually  associated  in  the  same 
cluster  of  poetical  genius,  who,  however  exquisite  their 
poetry,  cannot  be  safely  recommended  as  guides  to 
youthful  virtue.  Much  of  the  modern  poetry,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  is  chargeable  with  the  same  immoral  ten- 
dency.  Byron,  with  a  genius  to  which  few,  whether 
of  ancient  or  modern  days,  can  lay  claim,  has  clouded 
his  brilliant  and  beautiful  conceptions  with  the  dark 
hue  of  infidelity  and  moral  death  ;  and  so  long  as  his 
wrilintfs  last,  they  must  stand  as  a  monument  of  a 
noble  intellect  prosliluted  to  the  worst  of  all  purposes 
— that  of  corrupting  and  destroying  his  fellow-inen. 
Moore,  with  less  of  genius  than  Byron,  has  written,  for 
the  most  part,  for  no  better  purpose  ;  and  it  were  fa 
worse  than  a  waste  of  time  to  employ  yourself  upon  hi: 
productions." 

''  If  1  should  point  you  to  the  finest  model  of  female 
manners  which  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  obse 
and  one  which  will  compare  with  the  most  perfect 
dels  of  this  or  any  other  age,  I  should  repeat  a  venerated 
name,  that  of  iSIrs.  Hannah  More.  It  was  my  pi 
lege,  a  few  years  ago,  to  make  a  visit  to  the  residence 
of  this  distinguished  female;  a  visit  which  I  have 
since  regarded  as  among  the  happiest  incidents  of  my 
life.  At  that  time  she  numbered  more  than  fourscore 
years  ;  but  the  vigour  of  her  intellect  was  scarcely 
all  impiiired  ;  and  from  what  she  was,  I  could  easily 
conceive  what  she  had  been  when  her  sun  was  at 
meridian.  In  her  person  she  was  rather  small,  but  was 
a  specimen  of  aduirable  symmetry.  In  her  manners 
she  united  the  dignity  and  refinement  of  ihe  court, 
with  the  most  exquisite  urbanity  and  gentleness  which 
the  female  character  in  its  loveliest  forms  ever  exhibited. 
She  impressed  me  continually  with  a  sense  of  the  high 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities  by  which  she  was  dis- 
tinguished, but  still  left  me  as  unconstrained  as  if  I  had 
been  conversing  with  my  beloved  child.  There  was  an 
air  of  graceful  and  unaffected  ease,  an  instinctive  re- 
gard to  the  most  delicate  proprieties  of  social  inter- 
course, a  readiness  to  communicate,  and  yet  a  desire  to 
listen,  the  dignity  of  conscious  merit  united  with  the 
humility  of  the  devoted  Christian ;  in  short,  there  was 
such  an  assemblage  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellen- 
ces beaming  forth  in  every  expression,  and  look,  and 
attitude,  that  I  could  scarcely  conceive  of  a  more  per- 
fect exhibition  of  human  character.  1  rejoice  that  it  is 
the  privilege  of  all  to  know  Mrs.  More  through  her 
works;  and  I  can  form  no  belter  wish  for  you  than 
that  you  may  imbibe  her  spirit,  and  walk  in  her  foot- 


HE 


GONE!  HE  IS  GONE! 


He  is  gone  !  he  is  gone  I 

Like  the  leaf  from  the  tree; 
Or  the  down  that  is  blown 

By  the  wind  o'er  the  lea. 
He  is  fled,  the  light-hearted  '. 
Yet  a  tear  must  have  started 
To  his  eye,  when  be  parted 

From  love-slricken  me  1 
He  is  fled  !  he  is  fled  ! 

Like  a  gallant  so  free. 
Plumed  cap  on  his  head, 

And  sharp  sword  by  his  knee: 
While  his  gay  feathers  fluttered,' 
Surely  something  he  muttered. 
He  at  least  must  have  uttered  ' 

A  farewell  to  me  I 
He's  away  !  he's  away 

To  far  lands  o'er  the  sea 

And  long  is  the  day 

Ere  home  he  can  be; 
But  where'er  his  steed  prances. 
Amid  thronging  lances. 
Sure  he'll  think  of  the  glances. 

That  love  stole  from  me  ! 
He  is  gone  !  he  is  gone  ! 

Like  the  leaf  from  the  tree; 
But  his  heart  is  of  stone 

Ifit  ne'er  dream  of  me! 

For  I  dream  of  him  ever: 

His  buff'-coat  and  beaver, 

And  long-sword,  oh!  never 

Are  absent  from  me  ! 


n^ent  and  employment  to  the  ladies.  When  made  of 
the  consistence  of  plaster  or  clay,  models,  busts,  bas 
relievos,  &c.,  may  be  formed  of  it,  and  the  articles, 
when  dry,  are  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  very 

The  grasshopper  is  of  the  same  s 
Dies  are  not  so  pc 
what  is  related  by  the  ancients  of  this  delicate  creature, 
as  a  race  of  musicians  they  must  have  greatly  degene- 
rated. Plutarch  tells  us,  that  when  Terpander  was 
playing  upon  the  lyre,  at  the  Olympic  Games,  and  had 
enraptured  his  audience  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusi- 
string  of  his  lyre  broke,  and  a  cicada,  or  grass- 
ediately  perched  on  the  bridge,  and,  by  its 


Poems — Narrative  and  Lyrical.  By  WiJliam 
Motherwell.  Glasgow,  1832. 
This  is  a  small  volume  of  beautiful  poetry — 
rich  in  thought,  and  harmonious  in  versification. 
The  author  clothes  the  conceptions  of  i  lively 
imagination,  in  a  bold  yet  correct  style  of  ex- 
pression— imparting  a  freshness  and  originality 


VARXZITIES. 

The  press  groans  under  the  burthen  of  weak,  and 
clumsy,  and  fantastic  trash.— ios(  Quarterly  Review. 

The  ladies  have  always  some  pretty  little  manufac- 
ture on  hand;  twenty  years  ago  they  were  shoemakers— 
le  the  era  of  book-binding;  at  present,  author- 
ship is  the  thing.  To  have  contributed  to  an  Annual 
Coiut  Journal  is  no  distinction  at  all.  Even  a  vo- 
lume of  lyrical  poems  is  thought  hardly  more  of  th.in 
an  embroidered  cushion,  or  a  night  cap  was  in  the  days 
of  their  great  grandmothers.  There  are  probably 
present  at  every  drawing-room  of  Queen  Adelaides, 
half  a   score   beauties,    or  ci-devant   beauties,  whose 

have   been    blazoned   on   the   title   p 
three-tomed  novel,  or  at  least  in  the  advertis 

Wisher;  and,  to  crown  all,  we  have  a  monthly 
magazine  avowedly  edited  by  a  young  and  lovely  mem 
her  of  one  ofour  noble  families. — Ibid: 

Translaiing.—WUea  the  patent  was  first  taken  out 
r  distilling  from  the  quartern  loaf,  by  collecting  the 
spirit  which  evaporates  during  baking,  a  baker,  whose 
honesty   or  science  (we  don't  know  which)  was  less 
than  his  mother  wit,  stuck  up  in  his  window,  "bread 
with  the  gin  in  it."     Translating  is  in  this  respect  nol 
very  unlike  baking.     The   world  has  been  some  six 
thousand  years   in    discovering  that   a  great   part  of 
spirit  necessarily  escapes  in  the  process,  and  that, 
of  two  rival  methods,  the  one  that  professes  to  preserve 
the  spirit  most,  runs  the  greater  chance  of  beino-  awk- 
-ardly  and  but  half  performed.- ias«  Edinburv/i  Re- 
etc.  * 

Rice  Glue.— An  elegant  cement  may  be  made  from 
rice  flour,  which  is  at  present  used  for"  that  purposB  in 
China  and  Japan.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mix  the  rice 
flour  intimately  with  cold  water,  and  gently  simmer  it 
over  the  fire,  when  it  readily  forms  a  delicate  and  du- 
rable  cement,  not  only  answering  all  the  purposes  of 
common  paste,  but  admirably  adapted  for  joining  to- 
gether paper,  cards,  &c.,  in  forming  the  various  beauti- 
ful and  tasteful  ornaments  which  afford  much  amuse- 


hopper, 

voice,  supplied  the  loss  of  the  string,  and  saved^the 
fame  of  the  musician.  In  Surinam,  the  Dutch  call 
them  lyre  players,  because  the  sound  resembles  those 
of  a  vibrating  wire.  Anacreon  describes  this  creature 
as  the  emblem  of  felicity,— ever  young  and  immortal, 
Ihe  offspring  of  Phosbus,  and  the  darling  of  the  muses. 
The  Athenians  kept  them  in  cages,  for  the  sake  of  their 
—  g,  and  called  them  the  nightingales  of  the  nymphs, 
in  the  case  of  birds,  the  males  only  sing ;  hence 
Xenarchus  used  to  ascribe  their  happiness  to  their  hav- 
ng  silent  wives.- Gorrfincr's  Music  of  Mature. 

The  Press  PoMer.— There  is  something  remarkable 
n  the  manner  in  which  the  power  of  the  press— the 
Fourth  Estate— has  been  recognised  by  the  two  rival 
despots  of  the  East.  Both  the  Grand  Seignior  and  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  in  different  ways  have  recognised  the 
legitimacy  of  the  periodical  press.  In  a  speech  from 
the  throne,  the  Sultan  acknowledged  the  services  of 
the  editor  of  the  Smyrna  newspaper,  and  permitted 
that  functionary  to  address  him  viva  voce,  after  the 
manner  of  a  royal  representative,  in  a  set  speech.  The 
Pacha  of  Egypt  has  sent  over  to  Europe  for  the  edito- 
of  a  newspaper,  as  he  used  to  do  for  steam  engines  and 
spinning  jennies,  and  has  assigned  him  a  salary  equal 
probably  to  that  of  one  of  his  best  generals. 

London  Sociely  of  Antiquaries.— Mr.  Hadson  Gurney 
in  the  chair.— A  communication  was  read  from  Mr. 
Adamson,  secretary  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Newcastle,  on  the  discovery  of  a  large  quantity  of 
coins,  to  the  namber  of  about  8000,  of  various  Saxon 
kings  and  archbishops  of  York,  from  about  the  year 
808  to  850,  found  in  digging  a  grave  about  seven  feet 
deep  in  the  churchyard  at  Hexham,  in  Northumberland. 
The  vessel  was  broken  by  the  spade,  and  several  of  the 
coins  lost ;  many  more  were  distributed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, before  the  rector  heard  of  the  discovery ;  he 
however,  succeeded  in  recovering  about  7000;  and, 
some  doubts  as  to  the  right  of  ownership,  all 
mts  agreed  in  presenting  them  to  the  British 
Museum.  1  hey  are  mostly  in  high  preservation,  and 
several  of  them  were  described  by  Mr.  Adamson 
Drawings  were  exhibited  of  the  vessel  and  its  cover 
ith  some  minor  details. 

Mutton  and  no  mutton.— U  is  odd  enough  that  a  sheen 
hen  dead  should  turn  into  mutton,  all  but  its  head  ; 
for,  while  we  ask  for  a  leg  or  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  we 
isk  tor  a  mutton's  head:  but  there  is  afruit 
winu,,  changes  its  name  still  oftener;  grapes  are  so 
called  when  fresh,  raisins  when  dried,  and  plums  when 
in  pudding. 

Encoutagement  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  France.- A  royal 
brig  has  been  despatched  to  Civita  Vecchia  to  convey 
M.  Horace  Vernet  to  Algiers,  and  await  his  return.  He 
IS  employed  on  a  mission  by  the  government  to  paint 
some  of  the  actions  between  the  French  and  the  Arabs 
1  hus  at  once  encouraging  the  arts,  perpetuating  the 
national  glory,  and  producing  a  lasting  incentive  to 
valour  and  patriotism.  This  is  true  policy ;  and  as 
wise  as  it  is  hberal.  f       J  • 

AHiiU.-'^  He  begins  betimes  who  begins  to  instruct 

mankind  at  eighteen.     The  judicious  will  probably  be 

of  opinion  that  in  eighteen  years  man  can  scarcely 

learn  how  to  learn;  and  that  for  eighteen  more  years 

he  ought  to  be  content  to  learn  ;  and  if  at  the  end  of 

the  second  period  he  still  thinks  that  he  can  impart 

'  thing  Kforthy  of  attention,  it  is  at  least  early  enough 

Jegin  to  teach.     The  fault,  however,  if  it  were  a 

It,  was  to  be  imputed  to  the  times,  and  not  to  the 

Tidual,    as  the  numerous  precocious  effusions   of 

day  attest." 


LITERARY   NOVELTIES. 

Quite  Mw.—The  following  is  from  an  English 
paper  advertisement :— "Patent  machine  for  teachi 
arithmetic  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  more  especially 
of  private  families,  by  John  Tyrrell,  Esq.  A.  M.     Com- 
plete in  a  handsome  mahogany  box,  price  16s. 


ing 


Wf)t  Soutnal  of  Mtim  ILettteflf. 


chof 


This  enables  a  teaclier,  without  any  trouble,  and 
with  very  little  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  to  keep  his 
pupils,  however  numerous,  constantly  employed.  And 
from  the  plain,  intelligible,  conspicuous,  and  novel  man. 
ner  in  whicli  the  sums  are  exhibited,  the  pupil 
tracted  to  the  study  of  this  very  important  b 
education." 

We  recommend  its  early  importation  to  America, 
where  teaching  by  a  patent  machine,  wilhout  any  trou- 
ble, would  suit  admirably  with  some  people. 

The  Lawyer,  a  new  periodical,  is  thus  offered  for 
sale  in  London :— "The  Lawyer— Price  one  penny." 

Poetry. — An  elegant  volume  of  poems  by  Grenvilk 
Mellen,  is  about  to  be  published  by  Lilly,  Wait  &,  Co.— 
being  the  Martyr's  Triumph,  Buried  Valley,  and  numer- 
ous minor  pieces.     '"'  '  '' 


found,  we  think, 


possess 


character  exceedingly 


interesting  to  the  public  and  creditable  to  the  accom- 
plished author.  Both  are  founded  on  fact;  the  latter 
upon  the  memorable  avalanche  in  the  Notch  of  the 
White  Hills,  which  occurred  a  few  years  since.  Mr. 
Mellen,  having  passed  several  months  in  that  vicinity, 
has  made  himself  perfect  master  of  both  the  history  and 
scenery  of  that  singular  spot,  and  has  wrought  them 
into  a  story  of  thrilling  interest.  All  the  travelling 
parties  which  go  in  that  direction  this  season,  should 
consider  this  volume  an  indispensable  vade  mecum. 

Arnault,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy, has  published  a  work,  entitled  Reminiscences  of 
a  Sexagenarian.  He  carries  his  narrative  down  to  the 
death  of  Louie  XVIIL  Few  men  of  his  country  have 
had  opportunity  of  seeing  more  in  both  the  political 
and  literary  world  in  France. 

A  memoir  of  Roger  Williams,  from  the  pen  of  Pro- 
fessor Knowles  of  the  Newton  Seminary,  is  nearly  ready 
for  publication.  The  author  has  been  furnished  with 
abundant  means  of  making  a  complete  work. 

LONDON. 

An  anonymous  note  advises  us  that  a  Life  of  Ed- 
mund Kean,  with  extracts  from  his  correspondence,  is 
in  immediate  preparation,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mrs.  Kean. 

Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  king  (and  by  subscrip. 
tion),  a  History  of  Mummies;  the  whole  will  be  illus- 
trated by  numerous  plates,  &c. ;  by  T.  J.  Pettigrew, 
F.  R.  S.  &c. 

The  popular  legend  Der  Freyschutz,  or  the  Free  Shot 
from  the  German  of  A.  Apel. 

Village  Belles,  a  novel. 

History  of  the  Manufacturing  Population,  its  Man- 
ners, Habits,  &c. 

A  Guide  to  an  Irish  gentleman  in  his  search  for  ; 
religion. 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

ROYAL    INSTITUTION,    LONDON. 

Mr.  Faraday  on  a  new  law  of  electric  conduction.— 


On  the  preoedin?  evening  a  philosophical  investigation 
of  this  law  was  read  at  the  Royal  Society.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  a  popular  view  of  it  and  its  consequences 
was  laid  before  the  members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 
The  new  law  governs  many  hundreds,  perhaps  thou- 
sands, of  substance."!,  which,  under  its  influence,  become 
non-conductors  of  electricity  of  a  low  tension  (as  that 
of  a  powerful  Voltaic  battery)  whilst  they  remain 
in  the  solid  slate,  but,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
instantly  become  excellent  conductors  when  rendered 
fluid;  they  then  undergo  decomposition.  This  fact,  as 
regards  its  generality,  was  first  observed  in  water, 
which,  the  moment  it  is  frozen— provided  none  be  left 
in  the  interstices — becomes  an  insulnta  of  Voltaic  elec- 
tricity. It  was  found  that  oxides,  chlorides,  salts,  &c. 
fee.  being  naturally  solids,  are  non-conductors,  but  be- 
come when  frozen  good  conductors  and  decomposed. 
It  has  been  imagined  that  water  was  essential  to  all 
cases  of  electro-chemical  decomposition,  but  it  is  not 
so;  on  the  contrary,  water  is  nearly  the  worst  of  those 
bodies  which  can  be  decomposed  by  the  battery.  The 
mistake  originated  in  the  circumstance,  that  of  bodies 
thus  decomposalik  when  fluid,  water  is  the  only  o 
having  that  state  at  common  temperatures;  the  r< 
having  their  points  of  fusion  at  higher  degrees  of  he: 
The  singular  position  in  which  bodies  under  this  law 
stand  as  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity,  was  next 
illustrated.  When  solid,  they  can  conduct  heat,  b 
not  electricity;  when  fluid,  they  can  conduct  electricity, 
but  not  heat;  and  the  difference  of  a  single  degree  of 
temperature  is  suBicient  to  take  away  one  power  and 
substitute  the  other,  without  any  change  in  chemical 
composition  or  properties;  soUdity  or  fluidity  being  the 
only  necessary. 


UST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

PUBLISHED    IN   LONDON   TO   THE   LATEST   DATES. 

A  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  by  Sir  .Tohn  Herschel,  be- 
ing the  42d  volume  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
pedia, fcp.  8vo. — A  Memoir  on  the  Advantage  and 
Practicability  of  Dividing  the  Stricture  in  Strangulated 
Hernia,  by  C.  A.  Key,  8vo — A  Pocket  Companion  in  a 
Tour  round  the  Isle  of  Wight,  by  W.  Kidd,  with  420 
engravings,  2  vols.  IBmc— Readings  in  Poetry,  small 
8vo.— The  Crusaders,  by  T.  Keightly,  small  8vo.  with 

1 2  Views The  Abbess,  a  romance,  by  the  author  of  the 

"  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans,"  3  vols,  post 
8vo.— Valpy's  Shakspeare,  with  lUuDtrations,  Vol.  VIII. 
12mo,;  Classical  Library,  Vol.  XLII.;  Cicero,  Vol-  I- 
18mo. — Norrien's  Historical  Account  of  the  Origin  and 
Proirress  of  Astronomy,  with  plates,  8vo.— Miss  Edge- 
worth's  Novels  and  Tales,  Vol.  XIV.;  Patronage,  Vol. 
I.  ISmo.— The  Library  of  Romance,  Vol  VI. ;  The 
Slave-King,  12mo.— Wm.  Goode,  on  Modern  Claims  to 
Gifts  of  the  Spirit,  8vo. — Rev.  Francis  Goode  on  the 
Better  Covenant,  8vo.— Simeon's  Works,  the  4th  and 
concluding  portion.  Vol.  XVII.  to  XXI.,  Galatians  to 
Revelations,  Claude's  Essays,  Indexes;  ic.  8vo.— The 
Mother's  Manual,  or  Illustrations  of  Matrimonial  Eco- 
nomy, by  F.  T.  with  plates,  royal  8vo. — The  Parson's 
Daughter,  by  the  author  of  "  Sayings  and  Doings,"  3 
vols.  8vo.—Bridgewalcr  Treatises:.  Rev.  Thomas  Chal- 
mers on  the  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Constitution  of  Man,  2  vols.  8vo 
— Heeren's  Historical  Researches  concerning  the  Asi- 
atic nations,  3  vols.  8vo.— The  Young  Man's  Own 
Book,  18mo. — Andrew  Savoyard,  fromC.  Paul  dc  Kock 
2  vols,  8vo. — Political  Unionist's  Catechism,  by  Junius 
P.e.livivus,  18mo.— Roscoe's  Novelist's  Library,  Vol. 
XVII.  Gil  Bias,  Vol.  IL  12mo.— Woman,  the  Angel 
of  Life,  by  Robert  Montgomery,  8vo.— The  Young 
Enthusiast  in  Humble  Lile,  a  simple  story,  18ino.— 
Barbadoes  and  other  poems,  by  M.  J.  Chapman,  12mo. 
Domestic  Architecture,  by  James  Goodwin,  4to — The 
Mysteries  of  Time,  or  Barnwell  Cave,  a  poem,  8vo.- 
The  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Malignant  Cholera  i 
Manchester,  by  Henry  Gaulter,  8vo. — A  Teacher' 
Lessons  on  the  Creation,  with  a  Catechism,  by  Charles 
Baker,  18mo.— A  Teacher's  First  Lessons  on  Religioi 
with  a  Catechism,  &.c.  by  C.  Baker,  18mo. — Meinoi 
of  the  Court  and  Character  of  Charles  the  First,  by  Lucy 
Aikin,  2  vols.  8vo.— A  new  edition  of  the  Introduction 
to  Botany  and  Grammar  of  Botany  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith, 
1.  8vo. — Constable's  Miscellany;  Shipwrecks  and 
Disasters  at  Sea,  2  vols.  ISmo.— Dr.  Gregory's  Memoir 
f  Robert  Hall.— Romances  of  the  Chivalrio  Ages,  2 
ols.  post  8vo. — The  Repealers,  by  the  Countess  of 
Blessington,  3  vols.  Bvo.— The  Shelley  Papers;  Me- 
.ir  of  P.  B.  Shelley,  by  Captain  Medwin,  with  Oiiei- 
I  Poems,  &c.,  16mo.— Memorials  of  Felix  NefF,  by  T. 
Ellerby,  l8mo. — Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of 
Orford,  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  edited  by  Lord  Dover  " 
vols  8vo.. 


COMMENCEMENT. 

July  25lh  was  the  forty-first  annual  commencement  of 

the  University  of  Pennsylvania,    At  10  a.  m.  a  proces- 

was  formed  at  the  College  buildings,  agreeable  to 

Jgramme  published  the  day  preceding,  with  tho 

addition  of  the  trustees  of  the  Girard  College,  who  were 

'ted  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  exercises.     The 

proceedings  of  the  day  were  had  in  the  Hall  of  the 

Musical  Fund  Society,  according  to  the  following 

ORDER    OF   EXERCISES, 

Prayer  by  the  Provost, 
Music. 
The  Greek  Salutatory  Oration,  by  John  M'Kinley. 
The  English  Salutatory  "Oration,  by  Jas.  C.  Hulme. 

Music. 
The  Influence  of  Chivalry  on  Modern  Manners,  by  Nor- 

ton  Johnson. 
On  Roman  Character,  by  William  Gilpin. 

Music. 

On  Greatness  as  an  object  of  effort,  by  John  F.  Hoif. 

On  the  Rise  of  Eminent  Men,  by  Warwick  B.  Freeman. 

On  the  Importance  of  Mental  Science,  by  William  T. 

Otto. 

Music. 
On  the  Fallibility  of  History,  by  Aubrey  H.  Smith. 
Dignitas  Jurisprudentite — Latin  Oration,  by  Frederick 
W.  Mayer. 

Music. 
The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  then  conferred 
on  the  following  named  members  of  the  senior  class  of 
the  Collegiate  Department: 


M.  M'Auley 
John  M'Kinley 
Frederick  W.  Mayer 
James  C.  Hulme 
William  W.Smith 
William  T.  Otto 
Aubrey  H.  Smith 
Norton  Johnson 
John  F.  Hoif 
William  Gilpin 
Warwick  B.  Freeman 
William  H.  Ashhurst 
Edward  C.  Biddle 


laciD  ^mcrtcan  J^u'oUcattons. 

Alphabet  of  Phrenology. — A  short  sketch  of  that 
science,  for  the  use  of  beginners,  by  H.  T.  Judson, 
M.  D. 

Indian  Wars  of  the  West- containing  biographical 
sketches  of  those  pioneers  who  headed  the  western  set- 
tlers in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  savages,  together, 
with  a  view  of  the  character,  manners,  morfumepts,  and 
antirjuities  of  the  Western  Indies.  By  Timothy  Flint. 

Trails  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,  in  2  vols. 
12mo.,  an  e-ttremely  amusing  work. 

Waverly  Anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  Incidents,  Cha- 
racier,  and  Scenery  described  in  the  Novels  and  Ro- 
mances of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  Slave  King,  from  the  Bug  Jargal  of  Victor  Hugo, 
beinn-  Vol.  6  of  the  Library  of  Romance. 

Deloraine,  bv  William  Godwin,  author  of  Caleb 
Williams,  ic.  2' vols.  12mo. 

Polynesian  Researches,  during  a  residence  of  nearly 
eiffht  years  in  the  SoMety  and  Sandwich  Islands,  by  VV, 
Ellis,  in  four  vols.  12mo.  We  have  before  us,  the  two 
English  editions  of  this  valuable  work,  and  have  read 
tho  narrative  with  pleasure.  All  who  have  read  "Stew- 
art's Visit,"  or  are  interested  in  the  mi.ssions,  &c.  of  tho 
South  Seas,  will  find  Ellis's  Researches  useful  addenda 
to  their  stock  of  knowledge. 

Also,  No.  13  of  the  Boy's  and  Girl's  Library  of  useful 
and  entertaining  knowledge,  containing  part  of  the 
Young  Christian's  Sunday  Evening. 

Nicklin  &  Johnson  have  published  No.  19  of  the 
"  American  Jurist  and  Law  Magazine." 


Robert  C.  Clark 
James  L.  Cole 
Randall  Earp 
William  E.  Evans 
Kingston  Goddard 
John  W.  Hofl-raan 
Charles  A.  Ogden 
Israel  Pemberton 
Charles  E.  Pleasants 
Samuel  L.  Smith 
John  W.Wallace 
William  Wain 


The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  then  conferred  e 
following  graduates  of  three  years  standing: 
~     hard  A.  Gilpin 


William  D.  Baker 
James  Clark 
John  Price  Frazer 
Joseph  R.  J^ry 


William  R.  Johnston 
Horn  K.  Kneass 
Theophilus  A.  Wylie 


The  degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred  on  James  G.  Tur- 
pin,  John  Carter,  and  James  L.  Bunch. 

Music. 
The  Valedictory  Oration,  by  John  M.  M'Auley. 

Finale. 


For  sale,  at  the  office  of  the  Select  Circulat- 
ing Library,  The  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist,  by 
Dr.  Godman,  handsomely  printed  in  12mo.,  and 
done  up  in  coloured  muslin. 

The  extensive  circulation  which  this  periodi- 
cal enjoys  throughout  the  whole  union,  and  the 
contiguous  British  possessions,  renders  it  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  bringing  into  notice  Advertise- 
ments of  Books,  and  periodical  announcements. 
To  meet  the  views  of  all  classes  of  Adver- 
tisers, the  following  reasonable  terms  have  been  ! 
fi.xed:—  1 

Annual  Literary  Advertisers,  (ejcli  adver- 
tisement not  to  e.\ceed  15  hues  nonpa- 
reil,) including  the  "•  Library,"  iS'o  00 
Single  advertisement,  for  first  insertion,  75 

For  every  succeeding  insertion,  26  J| 

and  in  proportion  fcr  longer  advertisements. 

Reciprocal  favours  readily  granted  to  ot4ier 
respectable  advertising  sheets. 

Communications  and  books  for  the  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Belles  Lettres,  and  of  Waldie'a 
Select  Circulating  Library,  left  at  the  publica-J 
tion  office,  will  be  attended  to. 


I7EW  SEXUES.   vol..  lX-5, 


AUaVST  13,  1833. 
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REVIEW  OP  NEW  BOOKS. 

Indian  Wars  of  the  West ;  containing  Biogra 
phical  Sketches  of  those  Pioneers  vho  headed 
the  western  settlers  in  repelling  the  attacks  of 
the  Savages,  together  with  a  view  of  the  Cha 
racter,  Manners,  Monuments,  and  Antiquities 
of  tlie  Indians.  By  Timotliy  Flint.  12mo. 
pp.  240.     Cincinnati,  1833. 

We  always  welcome  with  pleasure  a  book 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  P'lint  whea  it  relates  to  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi — there  he  is  at  home, 
and  free  to  expatiate  on  what  he  knows.  It  is 
wonderful  what  an  advantage  it  is  to  an  author 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  subject  he  attempts 
to  write  upon.  Mr.  Flint  has  not  always  this  to 
boast  of  when  he  manufactures  a  book  ;  witness 
his  late  Lectures  on  Natural  History,  in  which 
he  revives  sundry  ancient  doctrines  long  .since 
exploded,  such  as  that  horse  hairs  turn  into  real 
snakes,  and  snap  at  the  hand  that  planted  them, 
and  so  forth.  He  who  considers  merely  his 
pocket,  who  cultivates  his  talents  only  for  profit, 
is  little  fitted  to  deserve  the  rewards  of  fame. 
The  laurel  of  the  Muses  is  in  worldly  gains,  in- 
deed, too  often  a  barren  laurel.  Of  the  west 
Mr.  F.  writes  con  amore,  from  the  heart,  and 
rarely  fails  of  conveying  information  and  gratify- 
ing his  reader,  notwithstanding  his  want  of  the 
last  polish,  and  his  aggravations  of  language. 
T!ie  present  volume  is  just  such  as  we  should 
expect  from  its  title  and  authorship.  Indian 
warfare  is  a  fruitful  theme,  almost  without  a  re- 
gular historian  ;  beyond  the  mountains  events  of 
great  pith  and  moment  have  followed  each  other 
in  such  rapid  strides,  that  there  has  scarcely  been 
time  to  take  breath  ;  hold  the  mirror  up  to  a 
settlement  in  the  form  of  a  book  or  a  newspaper 
paragraph,  and  before  the  book  could  be  bound, 
or  the  mail  fairly  reach  the  geographer,  every 
feature  would  be  changed.  In  1795  Cincin- 
nati contained  500  inhabitants;  in  1831,  30,000. 
The  population  of  the  valley  itself  was  estimated 
in  1790  at  little  more  than  100,000  ;  at  present 
it  is  rated  at  four  millions ;  a  million  more  in- 
habitants than  the  thirteen  good  old  United 
States,  when,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  they  threw  down  the  gauntlet  in 


the  face  of  the  parent  country,  then  the  most 
powerful  empire  on  the  globe. 

Were  our  space  greater  we  could  profitably 
occupy  it  with  numerous  extracls,  but  we  must 
be  brief.    Of  Colonel  Boone  there  is  a  tolerable 
biographical  sketch.     Byron  has  condescended 
to  sing  of  this  nondescript  western  hero  in  such 
strains  as  these  : — 
"  Of  all  men,  saving  Sylla  the  man-slayer. 
Who  passes  for  in  life  and  death  most  lucky. 
Of  the  great  names  which  in  our  faces  stare. 
The  General  Boone,  backwoodsman  of  Kentucky, 
Was  happiest  among  mortals  any  where,"  &c. 

Boone  will  long  be  the  hero  of  western  story, 
and  when  marble  theatres  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Indian  wigwam,  will  rise  from  his  resting  place 
to  strut  his  hour  upon  the  stage,  the  theme  of 
tragic  poets.  The  anecdotes  of  Indian  surprises, 
fights,  and  captivities,  dilfer  little  from  former 
versions,  but  the  account  of  the  destruction  of 
he  Natchez  tribe  may  be  new  to  some  of  our 
eaders.  A  trivial  misunderstanding  led  to  the 
most  disastrous  results,  aided  by  the  overbear- 
ing character  of  M.  de  Chopart,  tlie  governor, 
who  ordered  the  natives  to  clear  away  some 
huts  to  make  room  for  a  town,  with  a  threat  of 
destruction  if  not  obeyed. 

Tlie  Indians  dis.sembled  ;  and  remarking  '  that  the 
corn  had  just  come  out  of  the  ground,  and  that  their 
;ns  were  laying  their  eggs,  and  ihal  lo  abandon  their 
llages  at  that  time  would  bring  famine  both  on  them 
and  the  French,'  requested  delay.    All  that  they  could 
obtain  of  the  haughty  commandant,  was  to  delay  until 
mn,  on  condition  that  each  should  bring  a  basket 
rn,  and  a  fowl,  as  a  tribute  for  this  forbearance. 
The  savages  met,  and  held  councils  in  private;  and 
the  unanimous  result  was,  to  make  one  final  effort  to 
preserve  their  independence  and  the  tombs  of  their  an- 
cestors inviolate.     The  Chickasaws,  the  allies  of  the 
English,  and  the  natural  enemies  of  the  French,  were 
ted  to  take  part  with  them  in  their  meditated  ven- 
geance  upon  the   French.     The  Chickasaws  eagerly 
consented ;  but  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  their  women, 
probably  in  the  interest  of  the  French,  were  deceived 
as  to  the  day,  and  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  blow 
IS  struck.  The  massacre  of  Ihe  French  was  arranged 
take  place  on  the  time  when  the  Natchez  should  be 
admitted  among  them,  to  pay  their  tribute  of  corn  and 
fowls.     M.  de  Chopart  was  warned  by  a  woman  prob- 
ably attached  to  some  Frenchman,  of  their  approaching 
doom.     But  the  evil  star  of  the  French  prevailed,  and 
the  commandant,  instead  of  arousing  to  caution,  pun- 
ished the  informer. 

The  fatal  period  for  the  breaking  forth  of  the  smo- 
thered  vengeance  of  the  savages  came.  The  last  day 
f  November,  1729,  the  Grand  Sun,  with  his  warriors, 
repaired  to  the  fort,  with  the  promised  tribute  of  corn 


and  fowls.  The  soldiers  were  abroad  in  perfect  security. 
The  savages  seized  the  gate,  and  other  passages,  by 
which  the  soldiers  were  excluded  from  their  arms. 
The  garrison  was  filled  with  warriors.  The  houses  in 
the  country  were  occupied,  by  previous  concert,  at  the 
same  time.  It  was  a  general  massacre.  None  were 
spared  but  the  slaves,  and  some  of  the  women  and 
children.  Such  was  the  horror  and  contempt  of  M.  de 
Chopart,  that  the  chiefs  would  not  kill  him,  and  he 
tin  by  one  of  the  meanest  of  the  Indians.  Of 
hundred  people,  scarcely  enough  survived  to 
carry  the  tidings  of  destruction  to  the  capital.  All  the 
forts,  settlements,  and  inhabitants  on  the  Yazoo  and 
Washita  shared  the  common  fate  of  massacre  and  the 
flames. 

"  Consternation  at  first  pervaded  the  capital.  BuW 
the  French  soon  put  every  engine  into  operation,  to  re- 
taliate. The  Chickasaws,  thinking  themselves  mocked 
by  the  Natchez,  in  being  deceived  as  to  the  time  when 
tlie  blow  was  struck  on  the  French,  in  resentment  for 
being  at  the  massacre  of  the  French,  were  ready  to 
the  latter,  to  extirpate  the  Natchez.  Fifteen 
hundred  Chickasaws  joined  themselves  to  a  detach- 
ment of  French  troops  aided  by  cannon.  The  Natchez 
had  fortified  themselves;  but  on  the  appearance  of  this 
formidable  force,  and  the  discharge  of  the  cannon,  they 
humbled  themselves  to  sue  for  peace.  They  offered  lo 
restore  the  French  prisoners  in  their  possession,  and 
forsake  their  country  for  ever.  M.  de  Lubois,  anxious 
to  save  the  prisoners,  consented  to  put  off  tho  attack 
until  the  ne.'it  day,  provided  that  the  prisoners  were 
given  up.  The  following  night  they  deserted  the  fort, 
in  a  silence  so  profound  as  not  to  disturb  their  enemies. 
They  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  ascended  Red  River 
to  a  point  not  far  from  where  Natchitoches  is  now 
situated.  The  French  pursued  them,  headed  by  M.  de 
Perrier,  with  cannon.  They  had  fortified  themselves ; 
and  in  their  last  fastnesses  they  fought  with  the  despera- 
tion of  men  who  were  ready  to  die.  They  sallied  out, 
nd  attempted  to  cut  their  way  through  the  besieging 
jrcein  vain.  It  was  useless  to  contend  with  the  strength 
that  surrounded  them.  The  women  and  children  were 
enslaved  at  home;  and  the  males  were  sent  as  slaves 
St.  Domingo.  Thus  utterly  perished  the  once  pow- 
erful tribe  of  the  Natchez." 

A  single  additional  anecdote  and  we  must 
close  the  volume,  commending  it  to  the  public 
nore  able  than  most  similar  productions. 
An  amusing  incident  which  occurred  in  a  second 
an  expedition  against  Wheeling,  serves  to  break 
the  gloomy  uniformity  of  these  chronicles.    The  house 
f  Colonel  Zane,  outside  of  the  fort,  contained  a  supply 
of  ammunition,  and  was  garrisoned  by  seven  or  eight 
persons,  male  and  female,  beside  his  own  family.    He 
oined  to  maintain  it.     The  savage  army  ap- 
proached, and  before  firing  upon  the  fort,  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  house.    A  brief  and  well  directed 
fire  was  the  reply.    The  women,  as  usual,  moulded 
bullets,  charged  the  guns,  and  handed  them  to   the 
men,  enabling  them  to  fire  with  so  much  vivacity,  as 
to  cause  the  assailants  to  recoil.    By  night,  they  at- 
tempted to  fire  the  house.    A  savage  crawled  to  the 
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kitchen,  and  while  waving  a  brand  in  the  air,  to  kindle 
the  fire  so  as  to  communicate  it,  received  a  shot  from 
a  l)Iack  man,  which  sent  him  yelling  away.  An  inci- 
dent  which  promised  the  savages  success  in  the  end, 
operated  in  favour  of  Ihe  besieged.  A  small  boat  from 
fort  Pitt,  bound  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  loaded  with 
cannon  balls,  put  to  shore  at  Wheeling.  It  was  steered 
by  one  man,  who,  though  slightly  wounded,  reached 
the  fort.  The  boat  of  course  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
savages.  They  had  balls  in  abundance,  and  a  single 
cannon  would  have  enabled  them  to  batter  down  the 
pallisade.  Necessity  with  the  red  as  the  white  race  is 
the  mother  of  invention.  A  hollow  log  was  procured 
with  a  cavity  of  calibre  as  nearly  fitting  the  balls,  as 
they  could  find.  To  render  the  new  piece  of  ordnance 
safe,  they  adopted  the  ingenious  expedient  of  applying 
chains  obtained  from  a  blacksmith's  shop  hard  by,  and 
strongly  twisted  them  around  either  end  of  the  wooden 
cannon.  It  was  then  heavily  charged,  and  pointed  to- 
wards the  pallisade.  Their  imaginations  presenting 
the  walls  battered  down,  and  themselves  entering  to 
apply  tho  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  they  applied 
fire.  Like  the  overcharged  gun  of  Hudibras,  the 
wooden  mischief  blew  into  a  thousand  fragments,  killed 
a  number,  wounded  more,  and  left  the  survivors  staring 
in  mute  astonishment  at  the  folly  of  meddling  with  the 
inventions  of  the  white  men. 

"  Exasperated  to  frenzy,  they  returned  from  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  log  cannon  to  the  assaultoflhehou.se. 
A  deadly  fire  again  compelled  them  to  retire.  Mean- 
while, the  ammunition  was  failing,  and  unless  a  supply 
could  be  obtained,  the  house  must  yield.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  some  one  should  make  a  sally  among  the 
savages,  and  bring  from  the  fort  a  keg  of  powder. 
Though  the  enterprise  was  forlorn,  volunteers  offered 
to  assume  it.  A  young  sister  of  Colonel  Zane,  who 
had  just  returned  from  a  boarding  school  in  Philadel- 
phia, was  of  the  number.  When  reminded  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  fleetness  and  force,  which  a  man  would 
have  over  her,  the  heroine  replied  '  that  the  loss  of  a 
woman  would  be  less  felt.'  Arranging  her  dress  for 
the  purpose,  she  bounded  towards  the  fort.  The  be- 
siegers under  their  native  impulses,  stood  wrapt  in  ad- 
miration, and  only  exclaimed,  '  a  squaw  !  a  squaw  ! !' 
When  arrived  at  the  fort.  Colonel  Silas  Zane,  who 
commanded  the  fort,  filled  a  table  cloth  with  the  con- 
tents of  a  keg  of  powder,  bound  it  round  her  waist, 
and  sent  forth  his  fair  and  admirable  kinswoman  on 
her  glorious  errand.  The  Indians  discovering  the  ob- 
ject of  her  mission,  were  no  longer  chained  into  inac- 
tion  by  the  daring  of  tlie  fair  squaw  !  But  she  escaped 
untouched  through  a  whole  volley  of  balls,  and  reached 
the  fort  in  safety.  A  party  soon  after  relieved  the  fort, 
and  raised  the  siege." 

A  volume  printed  at  Maysville,  Kentucky, 
has  lately  been  laid  on  our  table ;  Cincinnati 
furnishes  many  in  the  course  of  the  year  ;  she 
noKT  has  a  daily  paper,  a  review,  and  in  fact 
every  thing  and  more,  than  was  possessed  by 
the  Atlantic  cities  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion. We  are  almost  afraid  to  look  forward  to 
another  fifty  years. 

Landreth's  Floral  Magazine,  No.  4,  has  just 
been  presented  to  us,  and  it  affords  us  pleasure 
to  remark  a  continued  improvement  in  each 
successive  issue.  'I'he  Floral  Magazine  is  de 
cidedly  the  most  elegant  publication  of  the 
kind  we  have  ever  had  in  America,  and  its 
scientific  and  horticultural  details  also  entitle 
it  to  respect  and  patronage.  In  the  present 
number  a  merited  tribute  is  paid  by  the  editor 
to  Dr.  Charles  Pickering,  Librarian  of  the  Aca 
demy  of  Natural  Sciences,  for  his  aid  in  familial 
botanical  descriptions.  It  is  most  justly  re 
marked  of  that  gentleman,  "  that  although  he 
has  but  just  entered  the  vestibule  of  life,  he 
has  already  penetrated  far  into  the  temple  of 
science."  We  know  of  no  single  individua 
who  has  amassed  so  large  an  amount  of  in^ 
formation  in  the  varied  departments  of  science, 
and  it  is  gratifying,  when  there  is  so  much  ful 
some  adulation  abroad,  to  pay  a  tribute  to  re 
tiring  merit. 

The  embellishments  of  the  Landreths'  work 


show  an  improving  state  of  the  arts,  which  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  Americans  to  encourage. 
They  are  coloured  plates  of  the  Magnolia  Obo- 
vata,  Paeonia  Moutan,  Lonicera  Flexuosa,  Ama- 
ryllis Purpurea,  and  Azalea  Indica. 

From  the  London  Literary  Gazelte. 

Sketches    of  the  Court  of  England :    Horace 

Walpole's  Letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann.  3 

vols.  8vo.     London,  1833.     Bentley. 

Few  writers  have  aflforded  the  world  more 
entertainment  than  Horace  WaJpole  ;  so  much 
ndeed,  that  we  might  well  imagine  the  mine, 
however  rich,  to  have  been  exhausted.  How 
delightfully  we  are  disnppointed  1  The  present 
work,  for  an  abundance  of  wit,  of  anecdote,  of 
historical  and  political  information,  and  of  every 
thing  which  can  render  a  publication  of  its  kind 
ec|ually  valuable  and  lively,  is,  we  had  almost 
said,  superior  to  any  even  of  Walpole's  preced- 
ing volumes.  The  period  comprised  is  from  the 
year  1741  to  the  death  of  George  H. ; — -a  period 
of  deep  interest,  over  all  the  events  of  which 
this  correspondence  throws  a  light  illuminating 
he  most  important  afl?airs,  intrigues,  and 
changes  ;  and  shading  the  brilliancy  of  humour 
and  satire  upon   the  lesser  matters  connected 

111  personal  adventure,  the  court,  the  manners 
of  the   limes,   and  the   thousand  trifles  which, 
hen  touched  by  so  masterly  a  hand,  reflect  the 
very  form  and  pressure  of  the  age. 

Altogether,  vve  have  not  seen  a  more  delici- 

s  book;  nor  can  we  commend  a  greater  en- 
joyment to  our  readers,  than  the  quiet  study,  in 
one  of  these  wi-.rm  days,  or  the  more  social 
evening  retreat,  and  the  pages  of  Walpole's  let- 
3ir  Horace  Mann*  for  their  recreation. 
As  for  extracts,  we  do  not  know  where  to  begin; 
and  unless  we  quoted  the  whole  production,  we 
are  sure  we  should  not  know  where  to  end.j 

In  honour  of  the  author's  talent,  we  will  com- 
mence with  some  examples  of  his  shrewd  obser- 
vations of  life  and  p;egnant  style.  How  neat 
the  following  turns  of  expression  ! — 
The  parliament  docs  not  meet  till  the  first 
of  December,  which  relieves  me  into  a  little 
happiness.        -     *  *  * 

"  'I'he  other  nighl,  at  the  opera,  Mr.  Worseley, 
with  his  peevish  face,  half  smiling  through  ill  na- 
ture, told  me  (only  mind  !)  by  way  of  news,  that 
he  heard  Mr.  Mann  was  dead  at  Florence !  How 
kind  !  To  entertain  one  with  the  chit  chat  of  the 
town,  a  man  comes  and  tells  one,  that  one's 
dearest  friend  is  dead  !  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
lost  his  speech,  if  he  had  had  any  thing  pleasur- 
able to  tell.  Jf  ever  there  is  a  metempsychosis 
his  soul  will  pass  into  a  vulture,  and  prey  upon 
carcasses  after  a  battle,  and  then  go  and  bode  at 
the  windows  of  their  relations."     *         *         * 

Of  a  person  much  disliked,  who  had  met  with 
a  misfortune,  Walpole  writes  : — 

"  He  is  more  to  be  pitied,  because  nobody  will 
pity  him." 

Again  : — 

"  Fools  prey  upon  one,  when  one  has  no  com- 
panion to  laugh  them  ofl"." 

"  I  never  found  that  people  loved  one  another 
the  less  for  living  asunder." 

*  Sir  Horace  was  the  English  resident  at  Florence, 
with  whom  Walpole  had  formed  a  most  intimate  friend- 
ship, staying  with  him  above  a  year,  just  before  this 
correspondence  commences. 

t  This  commendation  will  equally  extend  to  the  for- 
mer volumes.  Those  who  have  not  yet  "  found  out" 
those  charming  letters,  have  a  treat  in  store  which  we 
heartily  envy  them. — Ed. 


The  following  we  copy  for  their  wit,  drollery, 
or  anecdotical  amusement : — 

"  Sir  John  Germain  was  so  ignorant,  that  he 
is  said  to  have  left  a  legacy  to  Sir  Matthew 
Decker,  as  the  author  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel; 

"  Old  Marlborough  is  dying — but  who  can 
tell !  last  year  she  had  lain  a  great  while  ill, 
without  speaking;  her  physicians  said,  'she 
must  be  blistered,  or  she  will  die.'  She  called 
out,  '  I  won't  be  blistered,  and  I  won't  die.' 

"In  this  age  we  have  some  who  pretend  to 
impartiality;  you  will  scarce  guess  how  Lord 
Brook  shows  his  :  he  gives  one  vote  on  one 
side,  one  on  the  other,  and  the  third  time  does 
not  vote  at  all,  and  so  on  regularly.     *     *     * 

"  Lady  Sundon  is  dead,  and  Lady  M dis- 
appointed :  she,  who  is  full  as  polite  as  my  Lord 
Hervey,  had  made  herself  an  absolute  servant 
to  Lady  Sundon,  but  I  don't  hear  that  she  has 
left  her  even  her  old  clothes.  Lord  Sundon  is 
in  great  grief:  I  am  surpriseds  for  she  has  had 
fits  of  madness  ever  since  her  ambition  met  such 
a  check  by  the  death  of  the  queen.  She  had 
great  power  with  her,,  though  the  queen  pretend- 
ed to  despise  her ;  but  had  unluckily  told  her, 
or  fallen  into  her  power  by,  some  secret.  I  was 
saying  to  Lady  Pomfert,  'To  be  sure  she  is 
dead  very  rich!'  she  replied  with  some  warmth, 
'  She  never  took  money.'  When  I  came  home, 
I  mentioned  this  to  Sir  R.  '  No,'  said  he,  '  but 
she  took  jewels  ;  Lord  Pomfret's  place  of  mas- 
ter of  the  horse  to  the  queen  was  bought  of  her 
for  a  pair  of  diamond  ear-rings,  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred pounds  value.'  One  day  that  she  wore 
them  at  a  visit  at  old  Marlbro's,  as  soon  as  she 
was  gone,  the  duchess  said  to  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley,  '  How  can  that  woman  have  the  impudence 
to  go  about  in  that  bribe  ?'  'Madam,'  said  Lady 
Mary,  '  how  would  you  have  people  know  where 
wine  is  to  be  sold,  unless  there  is  a  sign  hu  ng 
out  ?'  Sir  R.  told  me,  that  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  her  vanity.  Lady  Sundon  had  proposed  to  him 
to  unite  with  her,  and  govern  the  kingdom  to- 
gether :  he  bowed,  begged  her  patronage,  but 
said  he  thought  nobody  fit  to  govern  the  kingdom 
but  the  king  and  queen.         *         *         * 

"  Churchill  [General  C ,  a  natural  son  of 

the  Marlborough  family],  asked  Pultney  the  other 
day,  'Well,  Mr.  Pultney,  will  you  break  me 
too?'  'No,  Charles,'  replied  he,  'you  break 
fast  enough  of  yourself !'  Don't  you  think  it  hurt 
him  more  than  the  other  breaking  would  ?  *  * 

"  I  was  last  week  at  the  masquerade,  dressed 
like  an  old  woman,  and  pas.sed  for  a  good  mask. 
I  took  the  English  liberty  of  teasing  whom  I 
pleased,  particularly  old  Churchill  :  I  told  him 
I  was  quite  ashamed  of  being  there,  till  I  met 
him  ;  but  was  quite  comforted  with  finding  one 
person  in  the  rooiti  older  than  myself.  The 
duke,  who  had  been  told  who  I  was,  came  up 
and  said,  'Je  connois  cette  poitrine.'  I  took 
him  for  some  Templar,  and  replied,  '  Vous./ 
vous  ne  connoissez  que  des  poitrines  qui  sont  Men 
plus  usees;'  it  was  unluckily  pat.  The  next 
night,  at  the  drawing  room,  he  asked  me,  very 
good  humouredly,  if  I  knew  who  was  the  old 
woman  that  had  teased  every  body  at  the  mas- 
querade? We  were  laughing  so  much  at  this, 
that  the  king  crossed  the  room  to  Lady  Hervey, 
who  was  with  us,  and  said,  'What  are  those 
boys  laughing  at  so  ?'  She  told  him,  and  that  I 
had  said  I  was  so  awkward  at  undressing  my- 
self, that  I  had  stood  for  an  hour  in  my  stays  and 
under  petticoat  before  my  footman.     *     *     * 

"  You  will  laugh  at  a  comical  thing  that  hap- 
pened the  other  day  Ip  Lord  Lincoln.     He  sent 
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the  Duke  of  Richmond  word  that  he  would  dine 
with  him  in  the  country;  and  if  he  would  give 
him  leave,  would  bring  Lord  Bury  with  him.  It 
happens  that  Lord  Bury  is  nothins;  less  than  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  nephew.  The  duke,  very 
properly,  sent  him  word  back,  that  Lord  Bury 
might  bring  him,  if  he  pleased.  I  have  been 
plagued  all  this  morning  with  that  oaf  of  unlick- 
ed  antiquity,  Prideaux,  and  his  great  bov.  He 
talked  through  all  Italy,  and  every  thing  in  all 
Italy.  Upon  mentioning  Stosch,  I  asked  if  he 
had  seen  his  collection.  He  replied,  very  few  of 
his  things,  for  he  did  not  like  his  company;  that 
he  never  heard  so  much  heathenish  talk  in  I 
days.  I  enquired  what  it  was,  and  found  tli 
Slosch  had  one  day  said  before  him,  that  the 
soul  was  only  a  little  glue.  I  laughed  so  much, 
that  he  walked  off;  I  suppose  thinking  that  ] 
believed  so  too." 

George  11.—"  At  last  the  mighty  monarch 
does  not  go  to  Flanders,  after  making  the  great- 
est preparations  that  ever  were  made  but  by 
Harry  the  Eighth,  and  the  authors  of  the  grand 
Cyrus  and  the  illustrious  Bassa :  you  may  judge 
by  the  quantity  of  napkins,  which  were  to  the 
amount  of  nine  hundred  dozen — indeed,  I  don' 
rocollect  that  ancient  heroes  were  ever  so  pro 
vident  of  necessaries,  or  thought,  how  they  were 
to  wash  their  hands  and  face  after  a  victory, 
Six  hundred  horses,  under  the  care  of  the  Dulie 
of  Richmond,  were  even  shipped;  and  the  clothes 
and  furniture  of  his  court  magnificent  enough 
for  a  bull-fight  at  the  conquest  of  Granada. 
Felton  Hervey's  war  horse,  besides  having  richer 
caparisons  than  any  of  (he  expedition,  had  a  gold 
net  to  keep  off  the  flies — in  winter!" 

This  is  worthy  of  a  modern  exquisite  in  the 
guards  or  hussars. 

"  I  remember  a  tutor  at  Cambridge,  who  had 
been  e.xamining  some  lads  in  Latin  ;  but  in  a 
little  while  excused  himself,  and  said  he  must 
speak  English,  for  his  mouth  was  very  snre. 

"Princess  Buckingham*  is  dead  or  dying: 
she  has  sent  for  Mr.  Anstis,  and  settled  the 
ceremonial  of  her  burial.  On  Saturday  she 
was  so  ill,  that  she  feared  dying  before  all  the 
pomp  was  come  home :  she  said,  '  Why  v.on't 
they  send  the  canopy  for  me  to  see  ?  Let  them 
send  it,  though  all  the  tassels  are  not  finished, 
But  yesterday  was  the  greatest  stroke  of  all 
She  made  her  ladies  vow  to  her,  that  if  she 
should  lie  senseless,  they  would  not  sit  down 
in  the  room  before  she  was  dead." 

After  going  out  of  the  commons  and  fighting 
a  duel  with  Mr.  Chefwynd,  whom  he  woundet 
— "  My  uncle  (says  Walpole)  returned  to  th 
house,  and  was  so  little  moved  as  to  speak  iin 


*  "  Catherine  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  natural  daugh- 
ter of  King  James  II.  by  the  Countess  of  Dorchesrer. 
She  was  so  proud  of  her  birlh,  that  she  would  never  go 
to  Versailles,  because  ihey  would  not  give  her  the  rank 
of  princess  of  the  blood.  At  Rome,  whither  she  went 
two  or  three  times  to  see  her  brother,  and  to  carry  on 
negotiations  with  him  for  his  interest,  she  had  a  bo.\  at 
the  opera  distinguished  like  those  of  crowned  heads. 
She  not  only  regulated  the  ceremony  of  her  own  burial, 
and  dressed  up  the  wa.^en  figure  of  herself  for  West, 
minster  Abbey,  but  had  shown  the  same  insensible 
pride  on  the  death  of  her  only  son,  dressing  his  figure, 
and  sending  messages  to  her  friends,  that  if  they  had  a 
mind  to  see  him  lie  in  state,  she  would  carry  tiiem  in  nf,„,  i 
conveniently  by  a  back-door.  She  sent  to  the  old  Duch-  ' 

ess  of  Marlborough  to  borrow  the  triumphal  car  thai  "  This  gold  chain  came  into  parliament  cried 
had  carried  the  duke's  body.  Old  Sarah,  as  mad  and  up  for  his  parts,  but  proves  so  dull  one  would 
proud  as  herself,  sent  her  word, 'that  it  had  carried  my  I,  hi  n  I-  h«  ^L,„  Jl  ™  „  °  ,  '  "'"^  """'^ 
Lord  Marlborough,  and  should  never  be  profaned  by  i"""'',  '^'^  shewed  opium.  Earle  says,  '  I  have 
any  other  corpse.'  The  Buckingham  returned,  'that  "®^™  ^"  pyster  speak  as  well  twenty  times.'  " 
she  had  spoken  to  the  undertaker,  and  he  had  engaged  "  Hearing  of  a  gentleman  who  had  had  the 
to  make  a  finer  fof  twenty  pounds.'"  small-pox  twice,  and  died  of  it,  he  asked   if  he 


mediately  upon  the  camhrick  hill,  which  made 
Swinny  say,  '  That  it  was  a  sign  he  was  not 
ruffled.^  *  *  I  * 

"  There  has  happened  a  comical  circumstance 
at  Leicester  house  ;  one  of  the  prince's  coach- 
men, who  used  to  drive  the  maids  of  honour, 
was  so  sick  of  them,  that  he  has  left  his  son 
three  hundred  pounds  upon  condition  that  he 
never  marries  a  maid  of  honour! 

"  Lord  Chesterfield  says,  '  that  if  we  have  a 
mind  effectually  to  prevent  the  pretender  from 
ever  obtaining  this  crown,  we  should  make  him 
Elector  of  Hanover,  for  the  people  of  England 
will  never  fetch  another  king  from  thence." 

Dettingen — "  The  maiden  heroes  of  the 
guards  are  in  great  wrath  with  General  llton, 
who  kept  them  out  of  harm's  way.  They  call 
him  the  confectioner,  because  he  says  he  pre- 
served them." 

The  Catholic  Faith. — "  I  must  tell  you   a 
bon-mot  of  VVinnington:  I  was  at  dinner  with 
him  and  Lord  Lincoln,  and  Lord  Stafford,  last 
week,  and  it  happened  lo  be  a  maigre  day,  of 
which   Stafford  was  talking,  though,  you   may 
believe,   without   any   scruples:    'Why,'   said 
Winnington,  '  what  a  religion  is  yours  !  they  let 
you  eat  nothing,  and  yet  make  you  swallow 
every  thing !     *     *     *     We  are  not  good  at 
hitting  off  anti-miracles,  the   only  way  of  de- 
fending one's  own  religion.     I  have  read  an 
admirable  story  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who,  when  James  II.  sent  a  priest  to  him  to 
persuade  him  to  turn  papist,  and  was  plied  by 
him  with  miracles,  told  the  doctor,  that  if  mira- 
cles were  proofs  of  a  religion,  the  protestant 
cause  was  as  well  supplied  as  theirs.    We  have 
'ately  had   a  very  extraordinary  one   near  my 
estate  in  the  country.     A  very  holy  man.  as 
you  might  be,  doctor,  was  travelling  on   foot 
and  was  benighted.   He  came  to  the  cottage  of 
poor  dowager,  who  had  nothing  in  the  ifouse 
for  herself  and  daughter  but  a  couple  of  eggs 
and  a  slice  of  bacon.     However,  as  she  was  a 
pious  widow,  she  made  the  good  man  welcome. 
In  the  morning,  at  taking  leave,  the  saint  made 
her  over  to  God  for  payment,  and  praved  that 
whatever  she  should  do  as  soon  as  he  was  gone, 
she  might  continue  to  do  all  day.     This  was  a 
very  unlimited   request,  and  unless  the  saint 
was  a  prophet  too,  might  not  have  been  very 
pleasant  retribution.     The  good  woman,  who 
minded  her  affairs,  and  was  not  to  be  put  out 
of  her  way,  went  about  her  business.     She  had 
a  piece  of  coarse  cloth  to  make  a  couple  of  shifts 
for  herself  and  child.     She  no  sooner  began  to 
measure  it  but  the  yard  fell  a-measuring,  and 
there  was  no  stopping  it.    it  was  sunset  before 
the  good  woman  had  time  to  take  breath.    Sh. 
was  almost  stifled,  for  she  was  up  to  her  ears 
in  ten  thousand  yards  of  cloth."         *         * 

A  worthy  lord  mayor  furnishes  some  droll 
stories,  ex.  gr.  : 

Yesterday  we  had  another  hearing  of  the 
petition  of  the  merchants,  when  Sir  Robert 
Godschall  shone  brighter  than  even  his  usual: 
there  was  a  copy  of  a  letter  produced,  the  ori- 
ginal being  lost;  he  asked  whether  the  copy 
had  been  taken  before  the  original  was  lost,  or 


died  the  first  time  or  the  second?  If  this  is 
made  for  him,  it  is  at  least  quite  in  his  style." 

Mr.  Hook's  new  novel  "  The  Parson's 
Daughter,"  is  among  our  last  London  works. 
We  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  read  the  three 
volumes,  but  stuck  fast  in  the  early  part  of  the 
first.  The  following  is  a  lively  extract  enough, 
but  we  had  thought  the  race  of  marrying  daugh- 
ters and  matronising  mothers  had  been  all  hung 
by  public  opinion  long  ago. 

"  Nobody  could  imagine,  who  did  not  know,  the  state 
of  effervescence  into  which  this  brief  answer  of  Lord 
Weybridge  threw  the  whole  family.  More  like  fates 
than  graces,  the  three  daughters  of  Lady  Gorgon  had 


nd,  and,  lastly,  the  third. 


dragged  about  to  every  possible  place— halls,  concerts, 
parties,  dinners,  fttes,  dejeuners  a  la  fourchetle,  and 
dejeuners  dinatoires.     They  had  acted  in  private  the- 
atricals—stood and  sat  in  tableaux— been  all  over  the 
continent— at  all  the  best  watering-places,  in  the  best 
1.     Two  of  them  had  been  down  in  the  diving. 
Plymouth — the  third  had  volunteered  an  ex- 
cursion in  a  balloon  ;— Mary-Jane  had  given  the  ioyal 
horsemonger  troop  of  yeomanry  a  standard,  worked 
-ith  her  own  fair  hands.    The  heads  of  all  the  three 
d  been  examined  by  Deville— they  had  climbed  polos, 
d  swung  on  sticks   under  Captain  Clias— they  all 
painted   and  hthographed— all  spoke  six   livin<r  lan- 
guages,  and    understood   three   dead   ones— they   all 
ng— and  all   played— and   all  danced— and  all  did 
every  sort  of  curious  work— and  they  all  of  them  stuck 
prints  on  boxes  with  varnish— and  all  understood  con- 
ology,  and  ichthyology,  and  erpetology,  and  botany, 
and  chemistry— and  all  had  albums— and  all  collected 
autographs- and  they  all  admired  Pasta— and  they  all 
delighted  in  Switzerland,  and  adored  Paris— they  all 
loved  yachting,  and  they  all  idolised  the  lakes— they 
were  all  enthusiasts,  and  all  sympathetic  in  their  tastes. 
But  with    all    this,  they  remained,  at   the   period  of 
Lord  Weybridge's  arrival  in  London,  precisely  what 
they  had  been  in  the  beginning— the  three  Miss  Gor- 
gons." 


VAHZETXSS. 

factured  mermaid  was  recently  exhibited  in 
iMew  York.     It  vyas  seen  by  many;  and  the  best  of  the 

joke  was,  that  hUbdreds  believed  the  humbug. It  was 

enclosed  in  a  kind  of  glass  case  or  box.  The  Commer- 
lal  asks,  with  all  simplicity  of  soul,  if  there  may  not 
leahoax  in  the  case  .'-to  which  the  Nantucket  In- 
lUirer  replies  that  it  must  certainly  be  in  the  case,  if 
ny  where. 

A  London  paper  tells  an  amusing  .story  of  a  "stout 
gentleman,"  who,  in  order  to  expand  comfortably  while 
travelling,  took  and  paid  lor  two  inside  places  for  Li- 
verpool, but  unfortunately  forgot  to  specify  the  precise 
local  situation,  and,  to  his  chagrin,  when  he  attended 
at  the  hour  appointed,  he  found  two  gentlemen  seated, 
one  at  the  front  and  the  other  at  the  back;  and  the 
proprietors  insisted  there  were  two  places  left,  though 
not  on  the  saine  side  as  intended.  The  stout  gentleman 
insisted  that  he  had  a  right  to  have  the  places  together 
and,  refusing  to  travel  by  the  coach,  took  a  chaise  and 
four  horses,  and  travelled  alone.  He  afterward  sued 
the  proprietors,  but  was  non-suited. 

Dr.  Willis  tells  us,  says  Dr.  Burney,  of  a  lady  who 

could  hear  only  while  a  drum  was  healing,  insomuch 

that  her  husband  hired  a  drummer  as  her  servant,  "in 

—• '--  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  her  conversation."   'The 

nd  must  have  possessed  extraordinary  ears,  ifi4e 

'--equally  with  or  withoutthe  drum.    The  ladv 

Id  tt.«  .1.-..™  _r.L- ' 


husba 


1st  have  wanted  the  drum  of  tho  ear. 
Formation  of  a  musical  ear.— The  formation  of  the 
isical  ear   depends   on   early  impressions.— Infants 
10  are  placed  within  the  constant  hearing  of  musical 
ands,  soon  learn  to  appreciate  them,  and  nurses  have 
3  merit  of  giving  the  first  lesson  in  melody ;  for  we 
learn  from  the  lives  of  eminent  composers,  that  early 
less  for  the  art  may  be  traced  to  the  ditties  of  the 
nursery.— Gardner's  Music  of  Nature. 

Wit  IS  most  sharpened  by  intercourse  with  the  world- 
judgment,  by  meditation. 

Good  Translations.— In  the  foreign  news  of  our  jour- 
nals on  Monday,  we  observe  that  at  Antwerp,  on  the 
1st  of  May,  a  mob,  "  beat  and  annihilated  "  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  ZoiT)3/a«rte,_one  of  whom    Mr 


tRtft  ^oumnl  of  3SeUej9  l&ettte^* 


"  very  ill "  in  consequence,  though  "  not  standing  that  the  said  Mercury  had  no  cash  wherewith 
considered  to  be  in  danger;"  and  at  a  review  of  his  to  pay,  he  at  once  indited  the  following  reply  -.—Mr. 

troops  by  Don  Miguel,  "  wherever  his  majesty  passed  begs  to  thank  Mr.  R.  Montgomery  for  his  order, 

the  crowd,  the  acclamations  were  such  that  it  was  hardly  shall  be  happy  to  supply  his  wmian  with  any  number 


i  walk : ! 
Irish  idea  of  distance.  "  If  you  meet  a  peasant  on 
your  journey,  and  ask  him  how  far,  for  instance,  to  Bal- 
linrobe?  he  will  probably  say  it  is  'three  short  miles.' 
You  travel  on,  and  are  informed  by  the  next  peasant  you 
meet,  that  it  is  '  five  long  miles."  On  you  go,  and  the 
next  will  tell  '  your  honour,'  it  is  '  four  miles,  or  about 
that  same.'  The  fourth  will  swear,  'If  your  honour 
stops  at  three  miles,  you'll  never  get  there!]  But  on 
pointing  to  a  town  just  before  you,  and  enquiring  what 
place  that  is,  he  replies,  'Oh,  plase  your  honour,  that's 
Ballinrobe,  sure  enough !'  '  Why,  you  said  it  was  more 
than  three  miles  off!'  '  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure  and  sar- 
tain,  that's  from  my  oicn  cabin,  plase  your  honou) 
We're  no  scholards  in  this  country.  Arrah  !  how  ca 
we  tell  any  distance,  plase  your  honour,  but  from  our 
own  little  cabins .'  Nobody  but  the  schoolmaster  knows 
that,  plase  your  honour.'  " — Treatise  on  Happiness. 

To  gain  a  correct  acquaintance  with  human  nature 
it  is  necessary  to  move  in  a  public  or  extensive  sphere 
A  more  limited  circle  of  observation  conducts  tp  greater 
minuteness  and  accuracy.  A  public  mode  of  life  is  fa 
yourable  to  a  knowledge  of  manners ;  a  private,  to  e 
knowledge  of  character. 

General  and  immethodical  reading  is  not  without  its 
advantages,  and  seems  preferable  to  that  which  is 
limited,  however  select  or  systemati 

The  generality  of  men  have  no  ruling  passion,  but 
spend  their  days  in  a  kind  of  passive  acquiescence,  and 
are  borne  on  unconsciously  by  the  tide  of  life.  A  ruling 
passion  requires  mental  energy,  of  which  most  peopli 
are  destitute. — Horce  OtiQS<B.  ■ 

Solitude  is  adapted  to  give  a  knowledge  of  charac 
ter ;  mixing  with  the  world,  to  draw  out  or  to  modify 
character. — Jbid. 

Variety  of  studies,  so  far  from  weakening  thi 
is  a  powerful  meansof  promoting  its  energy  and  growth 
We  seldom  meet  with  persons  of  vigorous  understand- 
ing, whosp  range  of  thought  has  been  confined  chiefly 
-to  one  department. — Ibid, 

Taking  Time  by  the  Hindlock. — The  agricultural  re- 
porter of  a  Munster  paper  gives  the  following  direc- 
tions for  sowing  clover  : — "  Good  warm  weather  should 
be  chosen,  at  the  latter  end  of  last  month  or  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present."  A  little  farther  on,  speak- 
ing of  the  spring  show  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
this  florid  writer  says—"  The  splendid  collection  that 
appeared  on  that  occasion  excited  within  us  feelings  of 
gratification  too  supreme  to  bo  readily  forgotten. 

Egyptian  Newspaper. — A  journal  is  now  published  at 
Alexandria,  under  the  title  of  Miszer  Wekaiesi  (Egyp- 
tian News.)  The  vignette  of  this  paper,  in  opposition 
to  the  Ottoman  Crescent,  presents  half  a  sun,  shining 
forth  from  behind  a  pyramid,  on  the  side  of  which 
stands  a  flourishing  young  palm  tree.  On  the  left  of 
the  vignette  are  these  words  ; — "  Printed  at  the  office 
of  the  Divan  of  Events  in  the  Royal  Castle."  This  pa 
per,  which  is  in  the  Arabic  and  Turkish  languages,  gives 
no  political  news,  but  is  confined  to  civil  and  military 
subjects,  which  have  merely  a  local  interest. 

Mr.  Herisson  lately  read  before  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences  a  memoir  on  a  new  instrument  called 
Sphygometer,  to  which  he  ascribes  great  importance. 
It  is  intended  to  measure  the  beatings  of  the  heart  and 
arteries.  He  contends  that  the  ordinarj'  judgment  by 
the  pulse  is  not  sufficiently  sure,  or  rather  that  it  is 
quite  uncertain  without  his  instrument. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  St.  John's  College,  Anna- 
polis, have  established  a  professorship  of  Chemistry, 
Mineralogy,  and  Geology,  and  appointed  Dr.  J.  T.  Du- 
catel  of  Baltimore  to  fill  the  chair. 

There  are  two  vacant  Professorships  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  which  will  be  filled  on  the  first 
Monday  in  September  next — one  of  Rhetoric  and 
Belles  Lettrcs,  with  a  salary  of  $1000— the  other  mo- 
dern languages,  salary  $750.  Letters  must  bo  address- 
ed post-paid,  to  Charles  Manly,  Raleigh. 

Puffs  Erroneous. — A  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Robert 
Montgomery,  whose  new  poem  on  "Woman,"  is  at  pre- 
sent undergoing  cross-examination,  sent  a  note  to  a 
certain  editor  in  the  Strand  to  the  following  effect : — 
"  Dear  Sir,  I  trust  you  will  oblige  me  with  a  few  puffs 

for  my  Woman."    The  note  was  directed  Mr , 

Strand ;  and  was  delivered,  through  the  ignorance  of 
the  Mercury,  into  the  hands  of  a  pastry  cook  of  the 
same  name  in  the  same  street.  He  also  dealt  in  puffs, 
like  (and  yet  not  like)  his  name-sake ;  but  feeling  at  a 
loss  as  to  the  quantity  required,  and,  moreover,  under- 


of  puffs  as  soon  as  money  is  sei, 

for  this   whimsical  anecdote   to 

signs  C.  Literary  Union,  and  wi 

possession  the  original  note 


ndebted 
I  a  correspondent  who 
ho  states  that  he  has  in 
of  the  bard. 

Leeds  Mercury. 


I.ITEZIARY   NOVELTIES. 

Russia. — The  Russian  Chamberlain,  Demidov 
order  to  promote  the  interest  of  literature  and  science 
his  native  country,  has  resolved  to  set  aside,  every 
year,  till  his  death,  the  sum  of  20,000  rubles,  to  be 
awarded  in  sums  of  5000  rubles,  to  such  writers  as  shall 
have  enriched  Russian  literature,  during  the  preceding 
year,  with  some  work  of  distinguished  merit. 

The  Academy  of  Science  will  decide  on  the  merits 
the  proposed  works.  M.  Demidov  has  also,  by  a  sub- 
;t,  confirmed  the  20,000  rubles  for  the  same 
purpose  for  twenty  years  after  his  death,  and  added  a 
further  sum  of  5000  rubles,  for  the  printing  of  the  M.  S, 
that  may  be  judged  worthy  of  the  prize.  Should  this 
latter  sum  not  be  sufiicien't  for  its  object,  the  emperor 
has  engaged,  at  the  express  request  of  the  donor, 
make  up  the  deficiency  from  the  public  treasury.  This 
is  a  most  noble  and  patriotic  act  on  the  part  of  M.  D., 
and  the  emperor's  participation  will  do  him  lasting  ho- 
nours. 

Mr.  William  Burke,  Principal  of  the  Richmond  Semi- 
nary, Virginia,  has  published  an  edition  oi  Rudiman's 
Latin  Grammar,  with  important  additions  from  the  best 
authorities.  This  is  a  new  Grammar,  in  fact,  and  cer- 
tainly an  improved  one. 

The  American  publishers  think  they  have  discovered 
that  Godolphin  was  written  by  Bulwer.  We  presume 
they  may  be  mistaken. 

The  condition  of  the  West  India  slave  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  infant  slave  in  our  English  factories ; 
th  illustrative  engravings,  by  Robert  Cruikshank. 
On  Man;  his  motives,  their  rise,  operation,  opposi- 
tion, and  results,  by  William  Bagshaw  Clerk,  M.  A. 
Travels  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada: 
few  notices  of  the  geology  and   mineralogy  of  those 
countries,  by  J.  Finch,  Esq.  C.  M,  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Mon- 
treal, &c. 

abridgment  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White's  Natural 
History  of  Selborne,  without  the  omission  or  alteration 
of  such  passages  as  are  unadapted  for  the  perusal  of 
hiidren  and  young  persons. 

The  Life  of  Samuel  Drew,  A.  M.,  author  of  "  Trea. 
tises  on  the  Immateriality  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul," 
&c. ;  with  selections  from  his  correspondence  and  un- 
published papers,  is  announced,  by  a  member  of  his 
family. 

Mr.  Andrew  Picken,  author  of  the  "  Dominie's  Le- 
gacy," is  preparing  for  publication,  traditionary  stories 
of  old  families,  and  legendary  illustrations  of  family 
history;  with  notes  historical  and  biographical. 

A  new  work  is  announced  by  Lady  Morgan,  to  be 
entitled  Dramatic  Scenes  from  Real  Life. 

Messrs.  Key  and  Biddle  have  put  to  press  a  second 
edition  of  Rush's  Memoranda  of  a  Visit  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  with  additions  and  corrections.  We  un- 
derstand that  the  first  edition  is  entirely  exhausted. 
Conrad  Blessington,  a  talc,  by  a  lady. 
Captain  Alexander's  Transatlantic  Sketches  will  ap- 
pear immediately. 

Mary  of  Burgundy  ;  or  tho  revolt  of  Ghent,  by  Mr. 
James,  author  of  Henry  Musterton,  Richelieu,  Darn- 
ley,  &o.  is  under  consideration  for  the  Circulating  Li- 
brary. The  London  Literary  Gazette  says  of  it — 
"  We  cannot  hesitate  in  calling  this  decidedly  the 
very  host  romance  that  Mr.  James  has  produced.  The 
mystery  and  interest  are  alike  well  sustained." — So 
many  new  books  have  been  pressed  on  our  perusal,  we 
find  it  difficult  to  discharge  them  all. 

The  list  of  American  publications  this  week  is  small 
The  travelling  and  bathing  season  is  almost  over,  when 
the  previous  activity  of  the  press  will  be  again  visible 
A  Panorama  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara  is  among  the 
present  sights  of  London ;  it  was  executed  by  M 
Burford  who  painted  that  of  Mexico,  now  here.  The 
station  which  he  chose  for  his  purpose  was  Table  Rock; 
some  one  has  lately  proposed  that  a  basso  relievo  of  the 
falls  should  be  made  of  glass!  but  neither  panoramas, 
descriptions,  nor  engravings  can  convey  an  accurate 
idea  or  reach  the  sublimity  of  the  scene. 

The  new  work  "Characteristics  of  Goethe"  will  be 
noticed  in  our  next 


J.  &  J.  Harper  announce  Montgomery's  lectures  on 
poetry  and  general  literature  for  speedy  publication ; 
also  Lady  Morgan's  Dramatic  Scenes  from  real  life,  and 
Delaware,  or  the  Ruined  Family,  Characteristics  of 
Goethe,  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  and  the  Repealers 
by  the  Countess  Blessington. 

Legends  of  the  Rhine,  by  the  author  of  Highways 

d  Byeways,  2  vols.  12mo,  is  nearly  ready  for  de- 
livery by  Carey  cfc  Hart,  who  have  in  press  : — 

Tom  Cringle's  Log,  second  series,  2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Man-of-wars-man,  by  tho  author  of  "Tom  Crin- 
gle,"  2  vols. 

The  Contrast,  by  the  author  of  »  Matilda,"  2  vols. 
I2mo. 

Peter  Simple,  or  Adventures  of  a  Midshipman,  2  vols. 

Memoirs  of  Marshal  Ney,  1  vol.  8vo. 

Blake's  Conversations  on  Botany,  coloured  plates, 

1  vol.  12mo. 
The  Invisible  Gentleman,  by  the  author  of  "  Chart- 
ley  the  Fatalist." 

The  Subaltern  in  America,  1  vol.  12mo. — ^nearly- 
ready. 

The  Way  of  the  World,  by  the  author  of  "  De  Lisle," 

2  vols. 
The  Naval  Officer,  2  vols.  12mo. 
Mothers  and  Daughters,  2  vols. 
Froissart   and   his  Times,  by  the  late  "Barry  St. 

Leger." 


Seto  American  J^ttbltcations. 

Military  Memoirs  of  Field  Marshal,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  by  Captain  Moyle  Sherer,  author  of  Re- 
collections  of  the  Peninsula,  &c. — Little  calculated  for 
this  meridian;  it  will  find  few  readers. 

Jay's  Thoughts  on  Marriage,  illustrating  the  princi- 
ples and  obligations  of  the  Marriage  relations,  arranged 
from  the  works  of  the  Rev.  W.  Jay. 

The  Slave  King,  from  the  Bug  Jargal  of  Victor  Hu- 


1vol. 


In  our  late  Paris  papers  a  new  octavo  is  announced 
under  the  title  Exposition  des  Principes  du  Gouveme- 

nt  Republican,  tel  qu'il  a  ete  perfectionne  en  Amerique. 
Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  Republican  Govern- 
ment, as  it  has  been  advanced  towards  perfection  in 
America,  by  "  Achille  Murat,  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  former  Prince  Royal  of  the  Two  Sicilies." 
wer's  new  work,  entitled  England  and  the  Eng- 
lish, is  about  to  be  issued  by  the  Messrs.  Harpers,  of 
New  York. 

Miss  Lucy  Aikin's  Reign  of  Charles  I.  is  in  press  in 
this  city. — Her  Memoirs  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  II.  are  among  the  best  historical  compositions 
of  the  kind. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics,  translated 
from  the  French  of  M.  Boucharlat,  with  additions  by 
Edward  H.  Courtney,  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental  Philosophy,  at  West  Point,  1  vol.  8vo. 

A  small  pocket  volume  containing  a  map  of  the  U. 
States,  and  a  Directory  upon  a  sheet  describing  the 
steam  boat  canal  routes  in  their  respective  states,  and 
their  distances,  &c.  &c.  has  been  published  by  C.  S. 
Williams  at  New  Haven. 

A  literary  history  of  the  Bible,  by  Dr.  Townley. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  the  Chevalier 
will  occupy  two  or  three  more  numbers  of  the 
"  Library."  Sure  we  are,  that  those  who  get 
into  the  spirit  of  it  in  the  pages  of  the  present 
week,  will  not  consider  it  space  illy  occupied. 
We  have  rarely  met  with  a  person  who  had  re- 
cently read  the  two  neat  duodecimo  volumes  of 
Constable's  Miscellany,  containing  it,  who  did 
not  pronounce  it,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  fascinating  pro- 
ductions they  had  ever  perused.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  see  the  author's  preface,  lo  be  induced 
to  follow  him  in  his  romantic  story. 

Elliott's  Letters  from  the  North  of  Europe 
have  been  most  favourably  received  by  all  our 
readers,  whose  opinion  we  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  ascertaining. 

Madame  Dard's  afTecting  narrative  is  calcu- 
lated to  leave  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind, 
and  to  make  us  hug  those  comforts  which  we 
are  too  apt  to  despise,  till  we  contrast  them  with 
something  of  a  different  and  less  agreeable  kind. 
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We  have  received  from  London  '■  Character 
islics  of  Goethe.  From  the  German  of  Falk, 
Von  Muller,  &,c.  with  notes,  original  and  trans- 
lated, illustrative  of  German  literature.  By  Sa- 
rah Austin."  3  vols.  We  have  given  it  an  at- 
tentive perusal,  and  coiifess  it  has  grievously 
disappointed  us.  As  the  public  is  promised  an 
American  edition,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
for  the  present  with  making  a  few  extracts  with- 
out entering  upon  a  formal  review.  The  trans- 
lator in  what  she  admits  is  rather  a  long  pre- 
face says  : — 

"  On  the  one  hand  there  has  sprung  up  an 
impatience  of  all  purely  didactic  works.  Il 
seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  nobody  now 
reads  the  great  teachers  of  philosophy  or  morals 
On  the  other,  ss  people  are  unwilling  to  relin 
fjuisli  the  appearance  of  learning,  they  require 
of  weavers  of  fiction  to  weave  into  their  works 
such  shreds  of  information  as  may  suffice  to 
keep  up  the  agreeable  illusion  of  the  acquisition 
of  knov.dcdge.  Children  are  trained  in  this 
confusion  of  ideas.  Labour,  and  the  high  duty 
and  condition  of  life,  and  art,  its  purifier,  con- 
soler and  charm,  are  both  debased  ;  the  one  i 
regarded  as  an  enemy  to  elude  ;  and  the  othe 
as  useless,  trifling,  if  not  pernicious  in  itself,  but 
conveniently  lending  itself  to  the  cheat.  It  is 
true  that  a  woik  of  art-may  be  made  to  incu 
cate  a  moral  (as  it  is  vulgarly  called),  or  to 
teach  a  scientific  trulh,  just  as  the  Apollo  Bel 
videre  mi<!ht  serve  as  a  tailor's  block — but  are 
these  the  Aims  of  Art?" 

Goethe  speaks,  "  Our  scientific  men  a 
ther  too  fond  of  details.  They  count  out  to  us 
the  whole  consistency  of  the  earth  in  sepa- 
rate lots,  and  are  so  happy  as  to  have  a  difterent 
name  for  every  lot.  That  is  argil  ;  that  is  quartz; 
that  is  this,  and  that  is  that.  But  what  am  I  the 
better  if  I  am  ever  so  perfect  in  all  these  names  ? 
I  want  to  know  what  it  is  that  impels  every  se- 
veral portion  of  the  universe  to  seek  out  some 
other  porlion,  either  to  rule  or  to  obey  il,  and 
qualifies  some  for  the  one  i)art  and  some  for 
the  other,  according  to  a  law  innate  in  them  all, 
and  opeiating  like  n  voluntarv  choice.  But  Ihi^ 
10 
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IS  precisely  the  point  upon  which  the  most  per 
feet  and  universal  silence  prevails,? 

Again. — "  The  number  of  real  discoverers  i; 
small,  especially  when  one  view.s  them  consecu 
tively  through  a  few  centuries.  Most  of  what 
these  people  are  so  busy  about,  is  mere  repeti- 
tion of  what  has  been  said  by  this  or  that  cele- 
brated predecessor.  Silch  a  thing  as  indepen- 
dent, original  knowledge  is  hardly  thought  of. 
Young  men  are  driven  in  flocks  into  lecture- 
rooms,  and  are  crammed,  Tor  want  of  real  nu- 
triment, with  quotations  and  words.  The  in- 
sight which  is  wanting  to  the  teacher,  the  learn- 
r  is  to  get  for  himself  as  he'may.  No  groat 
isdom  or  acutcness  is  necessarv  to  pe 
that  this  is  entirelj||P  mistaken  path. 
[f  I  were  to  write  down  the  sum  of  all  that  is 
orth  knowing  in  the  various  sciences  with 
which  I  have  employed  mysclfthroughout  my  life, 
the  manuscript  would  be  so  small  that  you 
might  carry  it  home  in  your  pocket  in  the  cover 
of  a  letter.  *  *  ^^  Euclid's  Elements  still 
remain  an  unrivalled  model  of  a  course  of  sci 
entific  instruction.  In  their  perfect  simplicity, 
and  in  the  necessary  ascending  gradation  of  ihe 
problems,  they  show  us  how  all  sciences  should 
be  entered  upon  and  pursued.  Whatcnormoii 
sums  have  been  squandered  by  manufacturers 
in  consequence  of  false  notions  of  chemistry  ! 
Even  the  technical  arts  are  very  far  from  being 
as  far  advanced  as  they  ought  to  he.  This  book 
and  closet  knowledge,  this  wise-being  and  wise- 
making,  out  of  quires  of  slufT,  copied  from  hand 
to  hand,  is  the  .sole  cause  why  the  Dumber  of 
really  useful  discoveries  is  so  small." 

Friar  Bacon,  if  called  again  upon  earth,  is 
supposed  by  Goethe  to  express  lii.s  surprise  that 
the  world  had  made  so  little  progress  in  dis- 
covery, ;ind  might  be  expected  to  take  his  leave 
in  the  following  words: — 

"  What  you  have  effected  it;  the  course  of 
lo  many  centuries,  is  truly  not  so  very  cousi- 
lerable.  Bestir  yourselves  better.  I  shall  now 
lay  me  down  to  sleep  again,  and  at  the  end  of 
four  hundred  years  more,  I  will  return  and  see 
hether  you  too  are  still  asleep,  or  whether  you 
have  made  greater  progress  in  any  branch  of 
science!" 

The  whole  production  is  a  failuie,  as  regards 
any  possibility  of  increasing  the  fame  of  Goethe, 
at  least  in  America.  Of  1019  pa^'cs,  350  only 
are  text,  the  remainder  being  notes !     The  96 


pages  of  the  former  in  the  third  volume  contain 
some  little  matter  of  interest,  of  which  we  avail 
ourselves  in  a  general  way. 

The  present  |)ro(luction  is  only  the  forerunner 
of  the  true.  work.     Goethe  has  left  memoirs,  the 
most  interesting  part  of  v/hich,  still  unpublished, 
will  af)pear  Jji5f6re  long.     This  {jreal  man,  sus- 
ceptible Jo  a  higli  degree,  soon  found  he  would 
be  the  sport  of  passions  which  would  hive  poi- 
soned and  shortened   his  life,  hnd  he  not  early 
acquired  the  hMw.  of  opposing  labour  and  study 
to  affliction  and  regret.     Tliere  is  much  ccl- 
taihed  in  that  brief  sentence  ;   occupation  is  the 
great  secret  of  content.     Goethe  ceased  to  write 
original  works  when  in  trouble,  a  thing  impos- 
sible in   the  hour  of  real  suffering ;  but  he  re- 
sumed the  task  of  observation  and  enquiry,  an(£ 
sought  the  consolation  he  needed  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  wondeis  of  nature.     Possess- 
ing in  a  singular  degree  the  talent  of  colleciinjr 
intere^-ang  facts  of  every  kind,  and  of  relating 
them  in  a   piquant  mannci — endowed  with  ai> 
inatiou  as  mobile  as  it  was  poetical,  he  en- 
livened his  conversation  with  every  thing  he  ha(? 
seen  or  heard,  and  delighted  to  draw  from  thi.s 
abundant  source  the  information  he  wanted,  if 
not   for  work,  for  recreation  ; — for  no  sort  of 
topic  was  unintercstiiig  to  him  ;    nothing  \\'as 
above   or   below  his  universal   inind  ;  any  one 
was  sure  to  be  heard  with  interest  or  at  least 
wilh  indulgence,  v.-lio  could  tell   him  of  a  new 
fact  ;  or  rather,  as  he  would  have  expressed  it, 
could  clothe  wliat  was  old  in  a  nev/  garb,  for,  in 
his  eyes  invention  u-as  only  the  reproduction,  or 
resurrection  of  ancient  truths.    The  habit  which 
Goeihe  had  contracted  of  extracting  the  utnsost 
possible  from  every  person,  and  fiom  evejy  in- 
"cd  him  always  to  see  each  of  his  visitors 
ahmc.     lie  reserved  his  most  animated  coi:ver- 
sation  tor  a  tcte-a-telc. 

Afler  the  death  of  his  son,  and  the  loss  of  his 
friend  and  patron  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  he  al- 
most entirely  gave  up  I  hose  evening  parties,  in 
which- he  used  to  receive  all  who  wished  an  au- 
dience, and  fixed  an  hour  on  Sunday  lor  a  sort 
of  reception  for  foreigners,  itc.  It  was  in  Ih;.- 
society  of  his  daughter-in-lav/  and  grand-chil- 
dren that  he  was  the  happiest ;  he  got  them 
about  him  in  all  his  moments  of  leisure,  and  re- 
ceived the  caresses  of  the  children  wilh  tender 
delight.  His  daughier-in-law  had  almost  en- 
tirely withdrawn  f^rom  sociciv,  that  she  might 
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devote  all  her  evenings  to  him,  and  accompany 
him  in  his  walks.  She  read  to  him,  amused  him 
by  her  original  and  lively  conversation,  and 
nursed  him  with  filial  care  ;  she  found  her  re- 
ward in  the  value  ho  set  upon  her  attentions, 
and  in  (he  perfect  confidence  he  reposed  in  her. 
She,  too,  brought  her  tribute  to  ihe  vast  spoils 
with  which  Goethe  enriciied  his  thoughts. 

Goethe's  own  memoirs  we  shall  look  for  with 
anxiety  ;  on  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  pre- 
sent volumes  again,  we  cannot  but  express  our 
surprise  that  any  editor  who  had  read  the  book 
should  have  praised  it  as  some  have  done  in 
London  ;  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
well  known  fact  that  book  publishers  own  the 
periodicals  for  the  purpose  of  pufiing  their  pub- 
lications. 

From  the  London  Literary  Gazette. 
Walpole's  Correspondence. — Second  notice. 
Wc  resume  our  pleasant  .task  upon  these  delightful 
volumes,  and  trust  that.oflr  readers  will  enjoy  some 
portion  of  our  gratification  in  continuing  to  peruse  the 
e.\tracts  which  we  have  endeavoured  so  to  arrange  as 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  variety  and  vivacity  of  these 
most  interesting  pages.  The  Scottish  rebellion  of 
1745,  it  may  be  supposed,  supplied  curious  material  for 
the  correspondence  carried  on  by  Walpole;  and  we 
shall  r/!Oommcnce  with  a  few  quotations  from  the  se- 
cond volume,  relating  to  that  meinorable  occasion,  and 
the  last  pescribing  the  execution  of  Lords  Kilmarnock 
and  Balmcrino. 

"The  young  pretender,  at  the  head  of  three  thou- 
sand men,  has  got  a  march  on  General  Cope,  who  is 
not  eighteen  hundred  strong ;  and  when  the  last  ac- 
counts came  away,  was  fifty  miles  nearer  Edinburgh 
than  Cope,  and  by  this  time  is  there.  The  clans  will 
not  rise  for  the  government :  the  Dukes  of  Argylc  and 
Athol  are  come  post  to  town,  not  having  been  able  to 
raise  a  man.  The  young  Duke  of  Gordon  sent  for  his 
uncle,  and  told  him  he  must  arm  their  clan.  '  They 
are  in  arms.*  *  They  must  march  against  the  rebels.' 
'  They  will  wait  on  the  Prince  of  Wales.'  The  duke 
flew  in  a  passion ;  his  uncle  pulled  out  a  pistol,  and 
told  him  it  was  in  vain  to  dispute.  Lord  Loudon, 
Lord  Fortrose,  and  Lord  Panmure,  have  been  very 
zealous,  and  have  raised  some  men  ;  but  I  look  upon 
Scotland  as  gone!  I  think  upon  what  King  William 
said  to  Duke  Hamilton,  when  he  was  extolling  Scot- 
land: '  IMy  lord,  I  only  wish  it  was  a  hundr  d  thou- 
sand miles  off,  and  that  you  was  king  of  it.' 

Sept.  13.—"  It  is  certain  that  a  sergeant  of  Cope's, 
with  twelve  men,  put  to  flight  two  hundred,  on  killing 
only  i-i-x  or  seven.  Two  hundred  of  the  Monroe-clan 
have  joined  our  forces.  Spirit  seems  to  rise  in  Lon- 
don, though  not  in  the  proportion  it  ought;  and  then 
the  person  most  concerned  does  every  thing  to  check 
its  progress :  when  the  ministers  propose  any  thing 
with  regard  to  the  rebellion,  he  cries,  'Pho!  don't  talk 
to  me  of  that  stuff.'  Lord  Granville  has  persuaded 
him  that  it  is  of  no  consequence.  Mr.  Pelham  talks 
every  day  of  resigning :  ho  certainly  will,  as  soon  as 
this  is  got  over! — if  it  is  got  over.  So,  at  leasl 
shall  see  a  restoration  of  Queen  Sophia.  The  cl; 
lier  has  set  a  reward  on  the  king's  head  :  wo  are  told 
that  his  brother  is  set  out  for  Ireland.  However,  there 
is  hitherto  little  countenance  given  to  the  undertaking 
by  France  or  Spain.  It  seems  an  effort  of  despair,  and 
weariness  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  been  kept  ' 
France.  On  the  grenadiers'  caps  is  written,  a  grave 
a  throne.  He  stayed  some  time  at  the  Duke  of  Alhol 
whither  old  Marquis  Tullybardine  sent  to  bespeak  di 
ner  ;  and  has  since  sent  his  brother  word  that  he  likes 
the  alterations  made  there.  The  pretender  found  pine- 
apples there,  the  first  he  ever  tasted.  Mr.  Breton,  a 
great  favourite  of  the  southern  Prince  of  Wale.=,  went 
the  other  day  to  visit  the  Duchess  of  Athol,  and  hap- 
pened not  to  know  that  she  is  parted  from  her  hus- 
band ;  ho  asked  how  the  duke  did  I  'Oh,'  said  she, 
'  he  turned  me  out  of  his  house,  and  now  he  is  turned 
out  himself.' 

"  I  must  tell  you  a  ridiculous  accident :  when  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  were  searching  houses  for 
arms,  they  came  to  Mr.  Maule's,  brother  of  Lord  Pan- 
mure,  and  a  great  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  The 
maid  would  not  let  them  go  into  one  room,  which  was 
locked,  and,  as  she  said,  full   of  arms.     They   now 


thought  they  had  found  what  they  looked  for,  and  had 
th«  door  broke  open,  where  they  found  an  ample  col- 
lection of  coats  of  arms  !     *         * 

"  Whatever  disaffection  there  is  to  the  present  family, 

t  plainly  does  not  proceed  from  love  to  the  other.       * 

"Oct.  II.— The  castle  of  Edinburgh  has  made  a  sally, 

ind  taken  twenty  head  of  cattle,  and  about  thirty  head 

of  Highlanders.'''  *  * 

sme  from  town  (for,  take  notice,  I  put  this 
pon  myself  for  the  country)  the  day  after  the 
fihe  rebel  lords;  I  was  not  at  it  but  had 
two  persons  come  to  me  directly  who  were  at  the  next 
house  to  the  scaffold;  and  I  saw  another  who  was 
upon  it,  so  that  you  may  depend  upon  my  accounts. 
Just  before  they  came  out  of  the  Tower,  Lord  Balme- 
rino  drank  a  bumper  to  King  James's  health.  As  the 
clock  struck  ten,  they  came  forth  on  foot.  Lord  Kil- 
marnock all  in  black,  his  hair  unpowdered  in  a  bag, 
supported  by  Forster,  the  great  Presbyterian,  and  by 
Mr.  Home,  a  young  clergyman,  his  friend.  Lord  Bal- 
mcrino followed,  alone,  in  a  blue  coat  turned  up  with 
red,  his  rebellious  regimentals,  a  flannel  waistcoat,  and 
his  shroud  beneath  ;  their  liearses  following.  They 
were  conducted  to  a  house  near  the  scaffold  ;  the  room 
forwards  had  benches  for  spectators;  in  the  second 
Lork  Kilmarnock  was  put,  and  in  the  third  backwards 
Lord  Balmerino;  all  three  chambers  hung  with  black. 
Here  they  parted !  Balmerino  embraced  the  other, 
and  said, '  My  lord,  I  wish  I  could  suffer  for  both!'  He 
had  scarce  left  him,  before  he  desired  again  to  see  him, 
and  then  asked  him, 'My  Lord  Kilmarnock,  do  you 
know  any  thing  of  the  resolution  taken  in  our  army, 
the  day  before  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  to  put  the  Eng- 
lish prisoners,  to  death?'  He  replied,  'My  lord,  I  was 
not  present ;  but,  since  I  came  hither,  I  have  had  all 
the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe  that  there  was  such 
order  taken;  and  I  hear  the  duke  has  the  pocket-book 
with  the  order.'  Balmerino  answered,  '  It  was  a  lie 
raised  to  excuse  their  barbarrity  to  us.'  Take  notice, 
that  the  duke's  charging  this  on  Lord  Kilmarnock 
(certainly  on  misinformation)  decided  this  unhappy 
man's  fate !  The  most  now  pretended  is,  that  it  would 
havo  come  to  Lord  Kilmarnock's  turn  to  have  given 
the  word  for  the  slaughter,  as  lieutenant-general,  with 
the  patent  for  which  he  was  immediately  drawn  into 
the  rebellion,  after  having  been  staggered  by  his  wife, 
her  mother,  his  own  poverty,  and  the  defeat  of  Cope. 
He^mained  an  hour  and  ajialf  in  the  house,  and 
shed  tears.  At  last  he  came  tfplte  scaffold,  certainly 
much  terrified,  but  with  a  resolution  that  prevented 
his  behaving  in  the  least  meanly  or  unlike  a  gentleman. 
Ho  took  no  notice  of  the  crowd,  only  to  de.sire  that 
the  baize  might  be  lifted  up  from  iho  rails,  that  the 
mob  might  see  the  spectacle.  Ho  stood  and  prayed 
some  time  with  Forster,  who  wept  over  him,  exhorted, 
and  encouraged  him.  He  delivered  a  long  speech  to 
the  sheriff,  and  with  a  noble  manliness  stuck  to  the  re- 
cantation he  had  made  at  his  trial ;  declaring  he  wish- 
ed that  all  who  embarked  in  the  same  cause  migh 
meet  the  same  fate.  He  then  took  off  his  bag,  coat 
and  waistcoat,  with  great  composure,  and  after  some 
trouble  put  on  a  napkin  cap,  and  then  several  times 
tried  the  block;  the  executioner,  who  ivas  in  white, 
with  a.  white  apron,  out  of  tenderness  concealing  the 
axe  behind  himself.  At  last  the  earl  knelt  down, 
a  visible  unwillingness  to  depart,  and  after  five  mir 
dropped  his  handkerchief,  the  signal,  and  his  head  was 
cut  off  at  once,  only  hanging  by  a  bit  of  skin,  and  wa 
received  in  a  scarlet  cloth  by  four  of  the  undertaker' 
men  kneeling,  who  wrapped  it  up  and  put  it  into  the 
coffin  with  the  body ;  orders  having  been  given  n 
expose  tile  heads,  as  used  to  be  the  custom.  The 
scaffold  was  immediately  new-strewed  with  saw  dust, 
the  block  new-covered,  the  executioner  new-dressed, 
and  a  now  axe  brought.  Then  came  old  Balme 
treading  with  the  air  of  a  general.  As  soon  a 
mounted  the  scaffold,  he  read  the  inscription  on  his 
coffin,  as  he  did  again  afterwards  :  he  then  surveyed 
the  spectators,  who  were  in  amazing  numbers,  ever 
upon  masts  of  ships  in  the  river;  and  pulling  out  hif 
spectacles  read  a  treasonable  speech,  which  he  deliver- 
ed to  the  sheriff,  and  said  the  young  pretender  was  sc 
sweet  a  prince,  that  flesh  and  blood  could  not  resis: 
following  him  ;  and,  lying  down  to  try  the  block,  he 
said,  'If  I  had  a  thousand  lives,  I  would  lay  them  all 
down  here  in  the  same  cause.'  He  said,  if  he  had  not 
taken  the  sacrament  the  day  before,  he  would  have 
knocked  down  Williamson,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
for  his  ill  usage  of  him.  He  took  the  axe  and  felt  it, 
and  asked  the  headsman  how  many  blows  he  had  given 
Lord  Kilmarnock;  and  gave  him  three  guineas.  Two 
clergymen  who  attended  him  coming  up,  he  said  '  No, 


gentlemen,  I  believe  yoa  have  already  done  me  all  th«r 
service  yoa  can,'  Then  he  went  to  the  corner  of  the 
scaffold,  and  called  very  loud  for  the  warder,  to  give 
his  periwig,  which  he  took  off,  and  put  on  a  night 
cap  of  Scotch  plaidr  and  then  pulled  off  his  coat  and 
waistcoat  and  lay  down  ;  but  being  told  he  was  on  the 
wrong  side,  vaulted  round,,  and  immediately  gave  the 
sign  by  tossing  up  his  arm,  as  if  he  were  giving  t.he 
signal  for  battle.  He  received  three  blows,  but  the  first 
certainly  took  away  all  sensation.  He  was  not  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  on  the  scaffold;  Lord  Kilmarnock  above 
half  a  one.  Balmerino  certainly  died  with  the  intre- 
pidity of  a  hero,  but  with  the  insensibility  of  one  too. 
As  he  walked  from  bis  prison  to  execution,  seeing  every 
indow  and  lop  of  house  filled  with  spectators,  he 
cried  out,  'Look,  look,  how  they  arc  all  piled  up  like 
rotten  oranges !'  My  Lady  Townshend,  who  fell  in 
love  with  Lord  Kilmarnock  at  bis  trial,  will  go  na 
■e  to  dinner,  for  fear  of  meeting  with  a  rebel-pie  ? 
she  says,  every  body  is  so  bloody-minded,  that  they 
rebels !  The  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  intercession 
saved  Lord  Cromartie,  says  he  did  it  in  return  for  old 
Sir  W.  Gordon,  Lady  Cromartie's  father,  coming  down 
out  of  his  death-bed,  to  vote  against  my  father  in  the 
Chippenham  election.  If  his  royal  highness  had  not  ■ 
countenanced  inveteracy  Hke  that  of  Sir  W.  Gordon,  i 
he  would  have  no  occasion  to  exert  his  gratitude  now 
in  favour  of  rebels." 

We  proceed  to  select  from  the  amusing  miscel- 
lanea of  which  the  volumes  are  so  full. 

"I  have  a  good  story  to  tell  you  of  Lord  Bath,  whose 
name  you  have  not  heard  very  lately,  have  you  ?  He 
owed  a  tradesman  eight  hundred  pounds,  and  would 
never  pay  him ;  the  man  determined  to  prosecute  him 
till  he  did ;  and  one  morning  followed  hira  to  Lord 
Winchelsea's,  and  sent  up  word  that  he  wanted  to 
speak  with  him.  Lord  Bath  came  down  and  said,  'Fel- 
low, what  do  you  want  with  me ."  '  My  money,'  said 
the  man,  as  loud  as  ever  he  could  bawl,  before  all  ths 
servants.  He  bade  him  come  the  next  morning — and 
then  would  not  see  him.  The  next  Sunday  tlie  man 
followed  him  to  church,  and  got  into  the  next  pew: 
he  loaned  over,  and  said,  '  My  money ;  give  me  my 
money.'  My  lord  went  to  the  end  of  the  pew ;  the  man 
too — '  Give  me  my  money.'  The  sermon  was  on  ava- 
rice, and  the  text, '  Cursed  are  they  that  heap  up  riches.' 
The  man  groaned  out, 'O  Lord  !' and  pointed  to  my 
Lord  Bath.  In  short,  he  persisted  so  much,  and  drew 
the  eyes  of  all  the  congregation,  that  my  Lord  Batli 
went  out,  and  paid  him  directly.  I  assure  you  this  is 
fact."  *  * 

We  pass  forward  to  a.  d.  1751 ;  and  continue  our  en- 
tertaining selections. 

"  Our  greatest  miracle  is  Lady  Mary  Worlley's  son, 
whose  adventures  have  made  so  much  noise:  his  parts 
are  not  proportionate,  but  his  expense  is  incredible. 
His  father  scarce  allows  him  any  thing;  yet  he  plays, 
dresses,  diamonds  himself,  even  to  distinct  shoe-buckles 
for  a  frock,  and  has  more  snuff-boxes  than  would  suf- 
fice a  Chinese  idol  with  an  hundred  noses.  But  the 
most  curious  part  of  his  dress,  which  he  has  brought 
from  Paris,  is  an  iron  wig ;  you  literally  would  not 
know  it  from  hair — I  believe  it  is  on  this  account  that 
the  Royal  Society  have  just  chosen  him  of  their  body. 
This  may  surprise  you;  what  I  am  now  going  to  tell 
you,  will  not,  for  you  have  long  known  her  follies. 
The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  told  Lady  Diana  Eger- 
ton,  a  pretty  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Bridgewater, 
that  she  was  going  to  make  a  ball  for  her;  she  did,  but 
did  not  invite  her ;  the  girl  was  mortified,  and  Mr.  Lit- 
tleton,  her  father-in-law,  sent  the  mad  Grace  a  hint  of 
it.  She  sent  back  this  card :  '  The  advertisement  came 
to  hand ;  it  was  very  pretty  and  very  ingenious;  but 
every  thing  that  is  pretty  and  ingenious  does  not  al- 
ways succeed.    The  Duchess  of  Q.  piques  herself  on 


of  hers :  postponed,  but  not  forgot.     Unalterable.'  " 

News.—''  The  only  thing  talked  of,  is  a  man  who 
draws  teeth  with  a  sixpence,  and  puts  them  in  again 
for  a  shilling.  I  believe  it ;  not  that  it  seems  probable, 
but  because  I  have  long  been  persuaded,  that  the  most 
incredible  discoveries  will  be  made;  and  that  about  the 
time,  or  a  little  after  I  die,  the  secret  will  be  found  out 
of  how  to  live  for  ever — and  that  secret,  I  believe,  will 
not  be  discovered  by  a  physician." 

Of  Astley,  a  painter,  who  had  returned  from  Italy, 
Walpole  says,  neatly  enough  : — 

"Will  Astley  promise  to  continue  to  do  as  well  ?  or 
has  he,  like  all  other  English  painters,  only  laboured 
this  to  get  reputation^  and  then  intends 
to  gel  money  ?" 


ds  to  daub  away  j 

- 
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VARXETXSS. 

In  the  new  Life  of  Roscoe,  by  his  son  Henry, 
it  is  stated  lliat  the  plan  of  the  Liverpool  Athc- 
nsBum  originated  with  Mr.  Edward  Rogers,  and 
not  with  Mr.  Roscoe,  as  generally  supposed. 
The  latter  was  an  active  member,  and  devoted 
much  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  (he  library. 

It  is  high  lime  more  attention  was  paid  in 
these  States  to  the  formation  of  reading  clubs, 
Athensuins,  &c.  The  advantage  they  confer  are 
so  self-evident,  we  need  spend  no  vvords  in  en- 
forcing it.  Five  dollars  pays  for  the  Select 
Circulating  Library,  (which  is  very  good  read- 
ing, and  enough  for  some  people,)  but  five  dol- 
lars, put  into  a  club,  will  procure  tlie  reading  of 
every  periodical  of  merit  in  the  country,  with 
some  foreign  journals  and  books. 

Colonel  Hamilton,  in  his  Sketches  of  Men  and 
Manners  in  America,  about  to  be  published 
iiere,  says:  "Popularas  the  president  may  be,  he 
would  not  probably  find  one  of  his  constituents 
whom  any  amount  or  emolument  would  induce 
to  brush  his  coat,  or  stand  behind  his  carriage ! !' 
The  colonel  must  have  visited  in  the  very  best 
society;  witness  the  following:— 

"  I  shall  now  give  an  instance  of  the  estimation  in 
which  wealth  is  held  in  this  commercial  community, 
At  a  party  a  few  evenings  ago.,  the  worthy  host  was 
politely  assiduous  in  introducing  me  to  Ihe  more  pro. 
minent  individuals  who  composed  it.  Unforlunalelv, 
he  considered  it  necessary  to  preface  each  repetition  ol 
the  ceremony  with  some  preliminary  account  of  the 
pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  gentleman,  the  honour 
of  whose  acquaintance  was  abo'ut  to  be  conferred  on 
me.  '  Do  you  observe,'  he  asked,  '  that  tall  thin  per- 
son,  with  a  cast  in  his  eye,  and  his  nose  a  little  cocked.' 
Well,  that  man,  not  three  months  ago,  made  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  by  a  single  speculation  in  tallow.  You 
must  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  him.' 

"The  introduction  passed,  and  my  zealous  cicerone 
again  approached,  with  increased  importance  of  aspect, 
'A gentleman,'  ho  said,  'worth  at  least  half  a  million, 
had  expressed  a  desire  to  make  my  acquaintance.' 
This  was  gratifying,  and,  of  course,  not  to  be  denied. 
A  third  time  did  our  worthy  entertainer  return  to  the 
charge,  and  before  taking  my  departure,  I  had  the  ho- 
nour of  being  introduced  to  an  individual,  who  was 
stated  to  be  still  more  opulent  than  his  predecessors. 
Had  I  been  presented  to  so  many  bags  of  dollars,  in- 
stead of  to  their  possessors,  the  ceremony  would  have 
been  quite  as  interesting,  and  perhaps  less  troublesome." 


thor  may  be  compared  to  a  cook  at  a  largo  hotel— he 
is  to  get  up  a  dinner  for  the  company,  from  which  they 
will  rise  without  ever  wishing  to  return  to  it  again  till 
1  new  fire  and  new  dishes  are  again  hashed  up. 


Many  words  in 
lose  their  former  n 
distinguished  men 
lists,"  and  so  fortt 
poses  to  peopli 

A  Gascon,  o 


the  English  language  are  likely  to 
leaning.  We  speak  of"  eminent  and 
,"  "  great  authors,"  "  successful  ar- 
,  and  apply  them  for  our  own  pur- 
beyond  the  alley  they  live  in. 
Id  broken-down  horse,  crossing  the 


kno 


Politicians. — Any  official  underling,  said  Voltaire, 
would  be  able  to  overreach  Corneille  and  Newton  in 
business,  and  yet  your  poHticians  imagine  themselves 

Br eii/y.— Henry  IV.  liked  a  brief  reply.  He  once 
met  an  ecclesiastic,  to  whom  he  said,  "  Whence  do  you 
come?  Where  are  you  going?  What  do  you  want?" 
The  ecclesiastic  replied  instantly,  "  From  Bourges— to 
Paris — a  benefice."  "  You  shall  have  it,"  replied  the 
monarcli. 

Literary  Entertainments. — I  knew  a,  person,  says 
Menage,  who  occasionally  gave  entertainments  to  au. 
thors.  His  fancy  was  to  place  them  at  tables,  each  ac. 
cording  to  the  size  and  thickness  of  the  volumes  they 
had  published,  commencing  with  the  folio  authors, 
and  proceeded  through  the  quarto  and  octavo,  down 
to  the  duodecimo,  each  according  to  his  rank.  If  this 
mode  were  followed  now-a-days,  newspaper  editors, 
the  only  folio  men,  would  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott  at  the  foot,  an  arrangement  not  likely 
to  be  put  in  practice. 

There  is  much  logic  in  vogue,  which  might  be  termed 
the  art  of  talking  unintelligibly  on  subjects  we  know 
nothing  about. 

Modern  books  are  not  written  for  posterity.    An  au- 


Pont-Ncuf  at  Paris,  met  a  gentli 

steed.  "  I  will  lay  ten  iouis,"  said  he  to  the  gentleman, 
"that  I  make  my  horse  do  what  yours  won't  do.' 
"  Well,"  said  the  gentleman,  looking  contemptuously 
on  the  Gascon's  horse,  "  I  take  your  wager."  The 
Gascon  immediately  lifted  up  his  horse,  and  tumbled 
into  the  Seine.  The  gentleman,  confounded 
at  this  catastrophe,  paid  the  wager. 

In  Milton's  Comus,  his  Lycidas,and  the  poems  L'Al- 
legro  and  II  Penseroso,  which  have  been  justly  termed 
two  noble  eiForts  of  the  imagination,  he  has  left 
cimens  of  cheerfulness  chastened  by  good  sense,  of  acute 
feeling,  and  correct  taste,  on  every  topic  which  cai 
fairly  be  esteemed  a  subject  for  the  display  of  those  ex 
cellencies  in  Comus.  The  eye  of  the  reader  throughou 
encounters  nothing  but  brilliancy;  the  violet-embroi, 
deredvalo;  pansies,  pinks,  and  lilies;  beds  of  roses  anc 
hyacinth;  the  primrose  and  jessamine;  the  turquoise 
and  the  emerald  ;  rocks  of  diamond  ;  the  twilight  mea- 
dow; bowers  and  shades;  alleys  of  cedar,  and  groves  of 
myrrh  and  cinnamon. 

The  taste  of  a  writer  is,  in  a  great  measure,  decided 
by  his  book;  and  it  surely  is  little  less  than  justice  on 
the  reader's  part  to  presume,  that  he  who  with  his  pen 
supports  the  cause  of  decorum  and  rectitude,  is  at  least 
the  friend  of  both,  and  of  the  true  interests  of  his  fel- 
low creatures. 

In  a  state  of  e.xcessive  happiness  or  misery,  books  are 
of  lillle  or  no  use;  in  the  former  condition,  the  mind  is 
too  much  elevated;  in  the  latter,  too  much  depressed. 
But  between  these  e.'ctreuies  are  many  degrees  of  sen- 
sations, and  every  one  fond  of  reading,  can  remember 
periods  of  cheerfulness  and  vexation,  during  which  a 
book  has  proved  a  most  welcome  visiter. 

related  of  Roscoe,  in  the  life  just  published  by 
,  that  in  his  youth  he  was  in  such  humble  c 
nces  as  to  be  employed  to  carry  potatoes  on  1 
head  to  market  for  sale.     In  this  and  other  laborio 
pations,  he  passed  many  years  of  his  life,  devoting 
lOurs  of  relaxation  to  reading.    An  example  which 
teaclies  us,  that  no  sphere  is  so  humble,  but  that  such 
dge  may  be  acquired  as  will  raise  us  to  better 
ionship. 


life  of  Cowper.     John  A- 
f  large  fortune,  who  wa 


fishtin 


tory  is  related  in  Taylor'; 
-,  Esq.  a  young  gentleman 
passionately  fond  of  cock, 
g,  came  to  his  death  in  the  following  awful  man- 
He  had  a  favourite  cock,  upon  which  he  had  woe 
many  large  sums.  The  last  bet  he  laid  upon  it  he  lost, 
hich  so  enraged  hiip,  that  he  had  the  bird  tied  to  a 
spit,  and  roasted  alive  before  a  large  fire.  The  screams 
of  the  suffering  animal  were  so  affecting,  that  some 
gentlemen  who  were  present  attempted  to  interfere, 

eh  so  exasperated  Mr.  A ,  that  he  seized  the 

poker,  and  with  the  most  furious  vehemence,  declared 
would  kill  the  first  man  who  interfered ;  but  in 
the  midst  of  his  passionate  exertions,  awful  to  relate, 
he  fell  down  dead  upon  the  spot;  Cowper  was  so  deep- 
ly affected  by  the  circumstance,  that  ho  wrote  a  poetic 
obituary  on  the  occasion,  which  was  inserted  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May,  1789. 
Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  quaintly  says,  "Celibacy,  like  a 


fly  in  the  heart  of  an  apple,  dwells  in  perpetual  sweet, 
ness." 

The  Abbess,  Mrs.  Trollope's  new  novel,  is  thus  no- 
ticed in  the  London  Literary  Gazette:— "An  improba- 
ble set  of  mcidcnls,  wire-drawn  in  a  most  Procuslean 
style,  and  with  many  very  objectionable  passages. 
There  is  an  inherent  coarseness,  disagreeable  in  any 
writer,  but  unpardonable  in  a  female."  A  just  criticism, 
as  tne  three  volumes  on  our  table  atlest. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  London  Society  of  Arts,  the 
thanks  of  the  society  were  voted  to  Mr.  J.  Bedford  of 
Leeds,  for  his  method  of'preventing  the  calcareous  de- 
posit from  hard  water  from  adhering  to  the  inside  of 
steam-boilers. 

Dr.  Arnott's  Elements  of  Physics,  or  Natural  Philoso. 
phy,  written  for  universal  use,  in  plain,  or  non-techni- 
cal language,  is  a  book  well  suited  for  republication  in 
America.  Somebody  said  of  it,  "A  school-boy  will  read 
this  book  with  as  much  avidity,  as  if  it  were  a  treatise 
oa  witch-craft  or  legerdemain;"  and  Sir  J.  Herschell 
calls  it  "  a  useful  and  excellent  work." 

I.XTERAZIY   NOVELTIES. 

In  1829  the  French  government  sent  out  to  the  Mo- 
rea  a  deputation  of  samT:s  and  artists  from  different 
classes  of  the  Institute.  They  remained  for  a  year  in 
the  country,  travelling  through  it  in  all  directions,study- 
ing  and  making  drawings  of  its  locahties,  monuments, 
and  ruins,  and  attending  to  its  geography  and  geoloo-v 
and  natural  history.  The  result  of  their  labours  is  to  be 
given  in  a  work  entitled  '' L' Expedition  Scientijique  en 
Moree."  Nine  livraisons  of  the  portion  relating  to  the 
physical  sciences,  have  appeared  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Colonel  Bory  de  St. Vincent;  and  the  whole 
of  this  part  will  probably  be  completed  in  the  course  of 
the  present  year ;  forming  three  thick  volumes  in  quarto, 
with  a  folio  Atlas  of  plates  and  maps.  -'The  work  ri- 
vals in  its  execution  the  most  magnificent  of  the  kind." 
The  parts  already  published  contain  views  designed  bv 
M.  Baccuet,  and  admirably  lithographed  by  M.  de  St. 
Aulaire,  as  well  as  plates  of  natural  history ;  and  this 
portion  of  the  work  will  be  furnished  with  aMapof  the 
Morea  on  six  sheets,  drawn  from  triangular  measure- 
ments. 

One  of  the  greatest  undertakings  of  its  kind  is  now 

publishing  at  Paris,  with  the  title  of  "Voyage  pittoresmie 

mantiijue  par  Ch.  JYodier,  Taylor  el  Cailleux.     It  is 

nded  to  contain  views  and  descriptions  of  all  the 

ent  monuments  of  France,  still  extant;  and  to  be 

prised  in  sixteen  volumes  in  folio,  with  more  than 

thousand  lithographic  prints  by  the  best  artists. 

The  portion  relating  to  each  province,  according  to  the 

Id  division  of  France,  is  sold  separately.     That  of 

Franche-Conte  {I  vol.  price  500  fr.,)  that  ofNormandv 

(2  vols.  700  fr.,)  and  that  of  Auvergne  (2  vols.  900  fr.) 

completed.     The  text  accompanying  the  plates,  it 

aid,  "unites  historical  truth  with  the  interest  of  a 

de  Laborde  is  likewise  proceeding 
work   entitled  "■  Monumens  rlj>  In 


Count  Alexande 
diligently  with  his  work  entitled  '' Mmnmens  de  la 
France,  classes  chronologiquement  et  consideres  sous  le 
Rappirt  des  Faits  historiques  et  de  VEtude  des  Arts."  It 
is  to  be  comprised  in  forty-five  numbers,  of  which  thirty- 
six  have  appeared.  The  work  is  separated  into  three 
divisions,  "one  relating  to  Roman  antiquities,  another 
to  Gothic,  and  the  third  to  those  belonging  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  revival  of  the  arts  in  western  Europe." 
"The  engravings  are  of  an  excellence  answering  to  the 
character  of  so  great  an  undertaking." 

The  "Iconograpkie Contemporains depuisllBSjusqu'd 
1820,"  Paris,  has  lately  been  completed  in  fifty  num- 
bers large  folio.  It  contains  portraits  very  well  htho- 
graphed  of  more  than  two  hundred  distinguished  indi- 
viduals, principally  French,  with  facsimiles  of  their 
handwriting.  The  favourable  reception  of  this  work 
has  led  its  publisher  to  commence  another  of  a  similar 
kind,  under   the   title   of    "  Iconographie   Franraise," 

mprcheiiding  the  kings,  queens,  and  distinguished 

dividuals  of  Franco  before  the  year  1780.     It  is  to  be 

inpleted  in  fifty-five  numbers. 

The  "Iconographie  instructive,  ou  Collection  des  Por- 
traits des  Personages  celebres  de  VHistoire  moderne,  par 
Jany  de  Mancy,"  is  also  publishing  periodically  at  Paris. 
The  portraits  are  engraved  on  steel,  and  accompanied 
with  biographical  notices. 

The  last  volume  of  the  '' Enci/ilopedie  moderne,  ou 
Dictionnaire  abrege  des  Sciences,  des  Letlres  et  des  Arts," 
in  twenty-four  volumes,  appeared  the  last  year  at  Paris. 
The  first  volume  was  published  in  1824.  The  editor, 
is  also  the  publisher,  is  M.  Courtin.  The  articles 
are  said  to  be  ably  written  by  some  of  the  most  dis- 
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linguished  men  of  France.  Il  is  principally  occupied 
in  gifing  the  liislory  of  Ihe  progress  of  knowledge  since 
Ihe  end°of  the  eighleenlh  cerilury. 

"Wo  have  seen  proposals  for  publishing  the  following 
work  by  the  book-seller,  J.  S.  Merlin  :—|^'Po/i/g!i)((e 
Americaine,  ou  Collection  des  Grammaires  et  VocahulaiTCi 
lies  Langues  et  Dialtctes  des  deux  .^ miriques ;  publiie 
par  M.  Henri  Ternaux." 

"  The  vocabularies  and  grammars"  (it  is  said  in  the 
proposals)  '-of  the  languages  and  dialects  in  America, 
are,  without  doubt,  among  the  rarest  books  of  those 
which  it  is  most  difficult  to  procure.  The  greater  num. 
bcr  of  these  works  have  been  printed  in  America,  and 
a  few  copies  only  have  reached  Europe.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  editions  of  those  published  elsewhere  has 
been  sent  to  America  for  the  use  of  the  missions,  and 
most  of  the  volumes  have  been  destroyed.  Jf  some- 
limes  an  amateur  succeeds  in  obtaining  one  or  two,  it 
is  with  much  trouble  and  expense;  and  but  few  are  to 
be  found  in  the  nlo^t  considerable  libraries.  The  greai 
scarceness  of  these  works,  which  are  notwithstanding 
60  necessary  to  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  cha- 
racter of  nations  and  of  languages,  lias  led  us  to  be- 
lieve that  a  re-i.nprcssion  of  them  would  be  favourably 
received.  We  have,  in  consequence,  determined  to  un- 
dertake it  without  any  view  to  personal  advantage, but 
solely  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  science;  and 
shall  regard  it  as  a  sufficient  reward,  if  we  succeed  in 
affording  facilities  to  a  study,  to  which  access  is  at  pre- 
sent almost  barred.  We  request  all  literary  men  of  our 
own  country  or  foreigners,  to  point  out  to  us  any  works, 
printed  or  in  manuscript,  with  which  they  are  acquaint- 
ed, in  public  libraries  or  in  the  collections  of  individua 
We  are  ourselves  about  to  lake  a  journey  to  Spain, 
make  thenecessary  researches  in  that  country." 

We  trust  that  some  American  scholar  will  open 
correspondence  with  M.  Ternaux,  and  furnish  him  with 
such  information  as  may  aid  him  in  his  undertakin, 

In  the  "Btallerfurliterarische  UnterlKillung"  for  last 
November  (p.  1367,)  the  authorship  of  the  '•Mi7noires 
de  Madame  du  Barri"  is  ascribed  to  M.  Amedee  Pichol, 
the  editor  of  the  '-Revue  de  Paris."  That  worthless 
book  lias  been  translated  into  English,  and  published 
(1830,  1831,)  as  four  volumes  of  a  collection  entitled 
♦'Autobiography." 

The  publication  of  the  now  edition  of  Stepli 
Greek  Thesaurus  is  proceeding  at  Paris,  "  post  cd 
em  Anglicain  novis  additionibus  aucla."    The  numbers 
which  have  appeared  are  said  fully  to  answer  the 
pectalions  which  have  been  raised.  The  impression,  it 
13  stated,  is  clear  and  correct.     'J'he  work  is  recom 
mended  by  its  cheapness,  as  it  is  calculated  that  the 
cost  will  be  only  about  170. 

Key  &  Biddle  have  received  and  put  to  press.  The 
Life  of  William  Roscoe,  by  his  son,  Henry  Roscoc. 

It  is  slated  that  Miss  Edgcworth  is  about  to  give  the 
world  a  new  novel. 

So  much  of  the  life  of  the  late  Cnmmodore  Bainbridge 
ns  embraces  the  period  down  to  I815,  has  been  written 
by  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Dearborn,  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
residue  will  be  prepared  by  Dr.  Harris  of  this  city. 

dccimo,  Tmlitled,  T/ie  .'Imericans,  by  an  American  in 
London, — Mr.  C.  Collon.  It  is  a. zealous  and  spirited 
defence  of  the  Ainericans  against  the  charges  of  Cap- 
lain  Basil  Hall,  Mrs.  Troliope  and  the  British  review- 
ers. He  examines  the  weight  of  their  testimony,  and 
skilfully  u.^es  Mr.  Stuart's  to  render  more  evident  the 
improbability  or  absurdity  of  eeveral  of  their  slale- 
meiits.  Too  much  of  the  volume  i.s  given  to  the  topic  of 
Revivals  and  Camp  MeetUt^s^  of  which  Mr.  Coltoii  i«  an 
earnest  apologisl.  On  the  whole,  he  is  whal  is  slyled 
among  us  a  smart  writer,  but  not  absolutely  the  cham- 
pion v/hom  the  most  sagacious  and  enlightened  of  his 
counlr.vnicn  would  have  preferred. 

Wo  havo  prepared  a  review  of  this  w  ork  for. ho 
Journal. 

William  L.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Colonial 
Advocate,  of  York,  Upper  Canada,  whose  expulsion 
from  the  house  of  assembly  of  that  province  has  occa- 

cent  y  publi>licd  in  London,  a  thick  duodecimo.entilled 
Skctchrs  erf  Canada  and  Ihe  United  Stales.  The  work  is 
very  desultory,  and  relates  chiefly  to  Canada  with  po- 
litical objects.  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  made  a  kind  report 
of  our  republican  instilutioiLs,  habits,  and  statesmen. 
He  has  been,  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  on  a  political 
mission  to  the  British  government  as  ropresenlativo  of 
the  (iicr«/«  of  Upper  Canada. 
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Tales  and  Novels  of  Maria  Edgcworth,  (18  vols, 
bound  in  9,)  volume  6,  each  volume  containing  two 
tine  engravings. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics,  translated 
from  the  French  of  M.  Boucharlat,  with  additions  and 
mendations,  designed  to  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  cadets 
f  the  United  States  Academy,  by  Edward  H.  Courtc- 
nay,  professor  of  natural  and  e.\perimcnlal  philosophy 

the  Academy. 

F^imily  Libraiy,  No.  5S. — The  Philosophy  of  Moral 
Feelings,  by  John  Aberorombie,  M.  D. 

Carey,  Lea  &  Blanehard  have  just  issued  an  English 
translation  by  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  of  the  Report  on  the 
American  Penitentiary  System,  which  the  French  com- 
missioners, Messrs.  de  Beaumont  and  de  Toqueville, 
made  to  their  government  on  their  return  from  the 
United  Slates.  Those  gentlemen  must  be  remembered 
by  a  great  number  of  our  fellow-citizens,  as  indefatiga- 
biy  active  and  highly  inlclligeut  in  llic  prosecution  of 
their  importanterrand,  and  pospessed  of  moral  qualities 
which  assured  a  faithful  representation  of  fact 
conclusions.  This  is  uniformly  the  character  of  their 
report;  and  their  labour-s — from  the  concern  which 
every  civilised  community  has  in  the  main  subject, 
are  of  more  or  less  consequence  for  the  whole  civilised 
world. 

A  new  and  neat  duodecimo,  published  by  Messrs. 
Pierce  and  Parker  of  Boston,  with  the  title,  The 
Teacher.  It  is  on  the  moral  influences  to  be  employed 
in  the  instrnction  and  government  of  the  yo 
intended  chiefly  to  assist  young  teachers  in  organising 
and  conducting  their  schools.  The  author  is  Mr.  Jacob 
Abbott,  late  principal  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Feint 
School,  Boslon. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voii 
Embracing  its  Physiological  History,  together  with 
System  of  Principles,  by  which  criticism  in  the  Art 
P^locution  may  be  rendered  intelligible,  and  instructi 
defiiiilo  and  comprehensive.  To  which  is  added  a  brief 
Analysis  of  Song  and  Recitative.  Second  edition, 
additions,  by  James  Rush,  M.  D. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Literary  Soc 
of  Lafayette  College,  at  Easton,  Pa.  July  4,  1833,  by 
Joseph  U.  IngersolL 

Tales  and  Conversations,  or  the  New  Children' 
Friend,  by  Mis.  Markham,  author  of  the  Histories  c 
England  and  France;  in  two  small  volumes. 

No  book  heretofore  printed  in  the  "  Library" 
was  quitf!  so  misuitable  to  send  out  in  parts  as 
Prince  Cliarlie.  Tlie  interest  ofthe  story 
great  I  bat  I  he  generality  of  readers  cannot  wait 
patit'iilly ;  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  strong  interest  created  by  fact  and  fielion. 

We  havo  received  a  fdo  of  ihe  Canton  Chi- 
nese Register  down  to  the  IGlli  of  March  in 
elusive.  This  journal  is  edited  by  a  young 
Philadelphian  engaged  in  extensive  mercantile 
operations  there,  and  conducted  with  ability. 
Its  size  is  the  same  as  this  journal,  which  wc  ac- 
lually  give  away — price  of  the  Regisler  twelve 
dollars  per  annum  !  The  editor  is  very  severe  on 
the  article  "  China"  in  the  Encyclopedia  Ame- 
ricana. He  remarks  that  "  it  unfortunately  ap- 
pears la  have  escaped  revision,  and  has  in  con- 
sequence made  its  appearance  teeming  with 
errors  and  absurdities."  The  anne.xed  extract 
from  the  Register  possesses  interest. 

"  The  press  of  the  East  India  Company  is  distinguish- 
ed as  having  sent  forth  the  large  dictionary  of  Dr.  Mor- 
rison, and  Homo  other  works  connected  with  China. 
Here  are  piejerved  the  costly  Chinese  types  of  many 
sizes  and  descriptions,  which  were  used  iii  these  books; 
constituting  perhaps  the  most  perfect  printing  office  of 
moveable  Chinese  types  now  in  existence.  1'iio  founls 
of  Chinese  characters  in  the  college  are  very  full,  and 
men  are  constantly  employed  in  cutting  new  figures, 
or  making  eubslitutes  for  those  which  are  worn  out; 
for,  owing  to  the  very  great  variety  of  characters  which 
are  indi.^pensable  to  the  printing  of  the  most  trifling 
Chinese  woik,  it  is  in  many  cases  found  necessary  to 
cut  the  letters  as  the  work  proceeds,  so  as  not  lo  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  each  uselessly.  The  Chinese  pro- 
cess is  very  different  from  that  of  Europeans,  and  may 


future  time  be  brought  more  particularly  into 
notice.  Of  late,  a  method  has  been  discovered  of 
stereotyping  a  plate  of  Chinese  letters,  casting  it  of 
the  proper  heiglil,  and  then  sawing  them  apart.     This 

a  great  improvement,  and  may  possibly  supersede 
Ihe  hand-cutting  entirely,  as  well  as  the  imperfect  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  cast  component  parts 
of  the  complicated  characters  separately,  in  order  to 
produce  the  proper  combinations  which  constitute  the 
.1  words.  Little  has  ever  been  done  in  this 
most  laudable  scheme,  owing  to  the  very  great  expense 
attending  it,  and  in  consequence  of  the  limited  number 
of  persons  who  havo  made  any  acquaintance  with  the 
language  of  this  country.  Latterly,  however,  the  de- 
caying spirit  of  the  Chinese  scholars  appears  to  have 
revived  a  little,  and  it  is  possible  that  among  the  end- 
less revolutions  of  caprice  and  fashion,  it  may  one  day 
be  our  fate  to  see  the  Chinese  lansuagc  brought  into 
more  general  notice.  M.  M.  Klaproth,  Neumann  and 
Remusat,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  critical  sagacity  and 
pcrsoveranee,  are  doing  no  trifling  service  to  the  cause 
of  Oriental  philology;  while  in  the  Celet'lial  empire  it- 
self, M.Klaprolh's  rival,  Dr.  Morrison, and  some  others, 
are  procieding  rapidly  in  their  researches  respecting 
the  language  and  literature  of  the  country.  In  other 
parts  of  the  world  there  are  industrious  scholars  who 
are  slowly  winning  their  way  into  the  mysteries  of  a 
language  the  most  anomalous  of  any  in  existence,  yet 
used  perhaps  more  generally  than  any  other; — that  is 
by  a  greater  number  of  nations  and  grcaler  amount  of 
individuals:  in  China,  Cochin-china,  Siam,  Japan, 
Corca,  Loo-chuo,&c.  &c.  besides  being  the  vernacular  of 
countless  myriads  of  Chinese  settlers  in  all  parts  of  the 
East.  The  press  of  the  East  India  Company  has  been 
used  occasionally  to  print  Chinese  documents  solely — 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  authorities-^but  with 
the  exception  of  the  dictionaries,  &c.  to  which  we  have 
referred,  and  the  issue  of  the  Canton  Miscellany,  it  has 
been  devoted  almost  entirely  to  commercial  purposes 
and  the  convenience  of  the  factory.  From  the  Portu- 
guese establishment,  and  from  a  smaller  one  which  was 
carried  on  under  its  sanction,  little  beyond  religious 
dissertations  and  sermons  have  ever  appeared. 

Notwithslandirg  the  very  severe  regulations  which 
bind  the  native  press,  and  the  total  absence  in  Ihcm  of 
any  thing  which  approaches  a  discussion  upon  the 
measures  of  government, — notwithBtanding  the  Chinese 
are  well  aware  that  in  the  Canton  papers  and  publica- 
tions no  reserve  whatever  is  used  in  condemning  their 
laws,  policy,  customs,  and  everything  which  is  counter 
to  our  foreign  prejudices, — notwithstanding  the  publica- 
tion of  arguments  in  favour  of  war,  and  criticisms  upon 
the  edicts  of  Ihe  "Great  Emperor," — no  notice  is  taken, 
by  the  native  authorities,  of  the  lucubralions  of  the 
"red-headed  savages,"  unless  they  appear  in  the  Chi. 
nese  language.  An  attempt  was  made  some  time  since 
to  gel  up  a  lithographic  Chinese  paper,  and  a  single 
sheet  of  indifferent  execution,  and  still  less  commend- 
able taste,  was  prepared.  It  contained  European  news 
respecting  the  revolutionary  movements  of  the  French, 
and,  we  understand,  other  topics  of  more  injudicious 
selection  for  the  opening  number  of  a  work  intended 
for  people  who  arc  quite  unable  to  understand  that  a 
revolution  or  insurrection  can  be  any  thing  but  a  re- 
hellion^  and  therefore  to  be  hated  and  condemned  b}' 
evi'.ry  loyal  subject.  To  people  so  debased  in  their 
political  feelings,  the  benefits  of  newspapers  and  ex- 
tended information  would  avail  nothing;  they  could 
not  be  excited  lo  resistance  by  the  operation  of  mere 
moral  causes,  though  they  might  be  driven  to  it  liy 
personal  inconvenience  and  suffering." 

Frying  FisL— Beyond  22°  of  latitude,  our  travellefs 
found  the  surface  of  the  sea  covered  with  flying  fish, 
(Exoeitus  volitans,)  which  sprung  into  the  air  to  ii 
height  of  twelve,  iilleen,  and  even  eighteen  feet,  and 
sometimes  fell  upon  the  deck.  The  great  size  of  the 
swimming-bladder  in  these  animals,  being  two-thirds 
the  length  of  their  body,  as  well  as  that  of  Ihe  pectoral 
fins,  enable  them  to  traverse  the  air  a  space  of  twenty- 
four  feet  horizontal  distance  before  falling  again  into 
water.  They  arc  incessantly  pursued  by  doljihins 
while  under  the  surface,  and  when  flying  are  attacked 
by  frigate  birds,  and  other  predatory  species.  Yet  it 
docs  not  seem  that  they  leap  'into  the  atmosphere 
merely  to  avoid  their  enemies;  for,  like  swallows,  they 
move  by  thousands  in  a  right  line,  and  always  in  a  di- 
rection opposite  to  that  of  the  waves.  The  air  con- 
tained in  the  swimming  bladder  has  been  supposed  to 
be  pure  oxygen  ;  but  Humboldt  found  it  to  consist  of 
nineiy-four  parts  of  azote,  four  oxygen,  and  two  of  car- 
bonic achl. — Narralitt  of  Humboldt'e  Researches. 
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SCfte  Sournal  of  JScIles  aettvrs. 

REVIEW  OF  X7EW  BOOKS. 

THE  SLAVE  TKADE. 

Records  of  a  Voyage  on  the  Western  Coast  of 
Africa,  in  H.  M.  S.  Dryad,  and  of  the  ser- 
vice on  that  station  for  the  Suppression  of  the 
Slai;e  Trade,  in  the  years  1830,  '31  and  '32. 
By  Peter  Leonard,  Surgeon,  R.  N.  Edin- 
burgh, 1833.  pp.  270. 

Much  as  projects  of  benevolence  towards  the 
greatly  abused  children  of  Africa  have  at  differ- 
ent times  agitated  the  public  mind  in  this  country, 
and  keenly  alive  to  their  amelioration  as  are  the 
feelings  of  a  large  poi-tion  of  our  community,  it 
is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  any  thing  like 
full  information  of  the  present  actually  existing 
atrocities  of  the  abominable  traffic  has  yet  been 
placed  before  the  public  eye.  Accurate  intelli- 
gence on  this  point  reaches  the  American  shores 
in  limited  amount  and  of  doubtful  credit.  Zeal- 
ously engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the  means  for 
the  amelioration  or  extirpation  of  slavery  at 
home,  perhaps  our  attention  is  too  little  directed 
to  its  more  aggravated  evils  on  its  native  coasts. 
An  acute  casuist  might  raise  a  question,  founded 
on  the  barbarities  and  miseries  recorded  by  our 
author,  whether  any  benefit  could  result  from 
jthe  transportation  of  the  blacks  now  among  us  to 
their  native  Africa.  The  sufferings  and  cruelties 
they  are  subjected  to  there,  far  exceed  any  con- 
ception we  are  able  to  form  from  our  knowledge 
of  their  condition  in  this  country.  It  is  not  the 
object  of  this  paper,  however,  to  moot  such  a 
point ;  nor  in  any  mode  whatever  to  extenuate 
the  ills  of  involuntary  servitude.  Among  the 
black  doings  of  mankind  of  any  age — this,  of 
deepest  dye,  can  never  receive  a  shadow  of 
countenance  from  us.  As  Americans  we  may 
proudly  say  that  the  evil  has  been  inflicted  on  us 
against  our  earnest  remonstrance,  and  the  dis- 
position to  clear  our  skirts  of  the  iniquity  was 
manifested  coevally  with  the  birth  of  our  insti- 
tutions. 

The  task  now  undertaken  is  to  lay  before  the 
public  some  brief  abstracts,  rather  than  a  review 
of  Mr.  Leonard's  publication,  which  it  will  be 
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observed  is  the  most  recent  account,  and  one  of 
deep  interest.  The  limits  allowed  us  preclude 
a  synopsis  of  his  book — which  would,  besides, 
be  an  undertaking  more  heartily  to  be  desired 
than  readily  achieved.  He  has  been  placed  in 
a  situation,  eminently  favourable  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  accurate  and  thorough  information  on 
the  subject  in  hand,  and  he  displays  a  clearness 
of  perception,  and  an  uncompromising  spirit  of 
rebuke,  rarely  combined  in  the  writer  of  so 
unpretending  a  volume  as  that  to  which  he  has 
affixed  his  name.  His  employment  as  a  surgeon 
in  a  ship  engaged  actively  in  the  suppression  of 
this  nefarious  commerce,  while  it  gave  him  ampl' 
leisure  for  observation,  could  not  fail  to  impart 
to  his  narration  a  considerable  share  of  vivacity 
consequent  upon  the  esprit  du  corps  engendered 
by  his  vocation  :  hence  the  unsparing  character 
of  many  of  his  comments  upon  the  inefficiency 
of  the  present  moans  allowed  the  naval  officers 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  extinction  of  the  trade; 
'ell  as  liis  severe  philippics  against  certain 
other  powers,  whose  lukewarmness  in  the  cause 
gives  rise  to  many  of  the  e.'iisting  horrors.  But 
however  we  may  hesitate  to  go  all  lengths 
with  him  in  his  feelings,  his  ardent  expressions, 
and  apparent  straight-forwardness  of  purpose,  go 
far  to  extort  the  i^redence  of  all  who  happen  to 
scan  the  pages  of  his  little  volume.  He  gives 
us  an  unvarnished  tale,  and  has  well  attained 
the  principal  objects  for  which  he  published  : — 
to  make  known  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa;  to  expose  some 
of  the  defects  of  laws  and  treaties  having  for 
their  object  the  suppression  of  the  disgraceful 
traffic  ;  and  to  point  out  the  additional  suffer- 
ings entailed  upon  the  wretched  African  in  con- 
sequence of  these  defects.  Without  any  pre- 
tence to  learning  or  embellishment,  he  has 
confined  himself  simply  to  a  plain  statement  of 
the  observations  made  during  his  voyage,  in  the 
hope  of  adding  "  some  little  to  the  general  ac- 
quaintance with  the  state  of  Western  jifrica." 

Sierra  Leone  is  a  small  jieninsular  tract  of 
country,  between  the  eiuhth  and  ninth  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  and  thirteen  or  f(;urteen  of 
west  lorgitude  ;  bounded  to  the  northward  by 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  on  the  southern  bank 
of  which  is  now  situated  the  British  colonial  set- 
tlement Freetown.  The  appearance  of  this  place 
is  picturesque  and  pleasing,  and  the  huts  of  the 
liberated  negroes  scattered  about  the  suburbs. 


and  surrounded  by  the  rich  fruit  trees  of  the 
tropics,  make  a  gay  and  delightful  impression  ; 
but  the  climate  is  eminently  insalubrious  to  Eu- 
ropean constitutions.  Freetown  consists  of  se- 
veral districts,  inhabited  by  Europeans.  Nova 
Scotia  settlers,  Maroons  from  Jamaica,  dis- 
charged soldiers  of  the  West  India  and  African 
regiments,  natives,  and  liberated  Africans.  The 
market  place  is  crowded  with  liberated  African 
females,  squatted  on  the  ground  with  their  bas- 
kets of  fruits,  nuts,  &c.  displayed  before  them, 
and  their  naked,  woolly-headed,  sable  cherubs 
playing  around  them  in  all  the  unalloyed  satis- 
faction of  negro  heedlessness  and  childish  ab- 
sence of  care. 

TJiere  are  two  government  schools  here  for 
the  education  of  black  children  of  every  sort: 
containing  in  the  male  school  385  ;  and  in  the 
female  264  pupils.  Upon  a  close  inspection 
of  these,  no  difference  could  be  discerned  be- 
tween the  children  of  the  liberated  Africans  and 
the  others.  The  lights  and  shades  of  intellect 
seemed  to  bear  much  the  same  proportion 
among  them  as  among  the  children  of  labour- 
ing classes  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  their  progress 
under  the  system  of  education  appeared  to  be 
very  rapid. 

The  trade  of  the  colony  employs  about  fifty 
thousand  tons  of  shipping,  annually.  Since  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade  in  its  vicinity,  the 
system  of  enlistment  under  the  banner  of  a 
chief,  for  protection,  has  ceased  ;  industry  has 
been  fostered ;  and  every  description  of  im- 
provement has  made  rapid  progress  among  the 
surrounding  native  tribes. 

the  beneficial  influence  of  the  colony 
does  not  extend  to  a  very  great  distance  ;  Mr. 
Leonard's  first  trip  was  to  a  slave  mart  off  the 
river  Gallinas,  about  one  hundred  miles  south 
of  Sierra  Leone.  During  the  cruise  several 
essels  were  met,  fully  equipped  for  the  em- 
barkation of  slaves,  but  not  having  any  on  board, 
hey  could  not  be  detained.  This  is  justly  con- 
sidered by  our  author  one  of  the  chief  hindrances 
to  the  extinction  of  the  traffic.  The  slaver,  per- 
fectly aware  of  this  reservation  in  his  favour, 
lays  off  and  on  the  coast  until  his  entire  cargo 
is  collected  at  the  depot,  when  he  runs  into  the 
shore,  usually  at  night,  takes  all  aboard  at  "  one 
fell  swoop,"  and  is  off  by  daylight  too  often  out 
of  reach  of  pursuit.  Were  the  cruisers  empow- 
ered to  detain  vessels  fitted  up  for  the  trade. 
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some  approach  to  its  suppression  might  be 
speedily  expected.  In  this  excursion  they  met 
the  Plumper  with  a  Spanish  schooner  of  180 
tons,  having  on  board  five  hundred  and  four 
slaves,  laiien  on  board  at  the  Gallinas  river. 

The  slaves  thus  retaken  are  liberated  and 
provided  for  at  Freetown  ;  yet  even  here  they 
are  not  always  safe  from  the  merciless  fangs  of 
the  slave  merchant.  At  the  lime  of  the  return 
of  the  Dryad  from  her  cruise  to  Gallinas  there 
were  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  persons  in  jail, 
awaiting  their  trial  under  the  accusation  of  de- 
coying the  liberated  Africans  from  home,  and 
selling  them  to  the  slavers.  It  will  haidly  be 
credited  that,  even  in  a  colony  founded  for  its 
suppression,  and  maintained  at  a  vast  expense 
of  life  and  treasure,  numerous  persons  have  been 
discovered  deeply  engaged  in  the  diabolical 
traffic — men  holding,  in  some  instances,  respect 
able  stations — and  that  vessels  have  been  fitted 
up  for  the  trade  by  residents  of  the  colony, 
destined  to  carry  it  on  in  the  rivers  immediately 
adjacent !  We  know  not  whether  most  to  admire 
the  effrontery  or  the  destitution  of  principle  here 
displayed.  A  schoolmaster  had  recently  been 
tried  for  selling  some  of  his  pupils.  The  Plumper 
on  arriving  from  the  river  Pongos  informed  that 
there  were  upv/ards  of  a  hundred  Africans  re- 
cently liberated  and  located  at  Sierra  Leone, 
then  detained  in  the  vicinity  of  that  river  ir 
readiness  to  be  re-shipped,  and  again  submitted 
to  the  horrors  of  a  slave  ship.  The  factory 
where  these  wretches  were  lodged  was  kept  by 
one  Joseph,  whom  the  authorities  have  long  been 
in  vain  endeavouring  to  bring  to  justice.  Not 
long  since  his  majesty's  ship  Favourite  boarded 
a  French  vessel  full  of  slaves,  several  of  whom 
spoke  some  English,  and  were  no  doubt  persons 
■wlio  had  previously  been  liberated  and  settled 
at  Sierra  Leone.  The  existing  arrangements 
with  France  did  not  authorise  her  detention. 
One  individual  was  found  in  a  captured  si 
vessel  who  had  been  kidnapped  from  the  colony 
three  times  before,  and  released  from  as  many 
slave  ships  by  successive  recaptures.  His  case 
proves  the  long  existence  of  this  practice,  as 
more  than  five  years  elapsed  from  his  first  to 
his  last  liberation.  There  are  even  found  thi 
in  the  colony  who  receive  the  liberated  children 
as  apprentices  and  then  dispose  of  them  to  the 
dealers — at  least  the  inference  is  strong,  as  the 
children  frequently  disappear,  and  no  account 
ever  had  of  them  after.  In  many  cases  it  has 
been  found  that  their  masters  have  sold  them  to 
the  Mandingoes,  by  whom  they  are  again  dis- 
posed of  to  the  regular  slave  agents,  who  collect 
large  cargoes  for  vessels  lying  in  the  adjacent 
livers.  Children  have  been  entrapped  even 
during  the  day  at  Freetown,  and  eventually  car- 
ried across  the  river  and  sold.  To  such  an  ex 
tent  has  this  been  carried  on,  that  the  negrc 
population  amounts  to  but  17,000,  although 
there  have  been  liberated  within  the  last  ten 
years  22,000 ;  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  the  births  have  been  to  the  deaths  as  seven 
to  one;  which  should  have  raised  the  population 
10  30,000. 

Atrocious  as  these  acts  are,  they  yield 
horrors  to  the  cruelties  frequently  perpetrated 
oil  board  the  slave  vessels.  The  crews  of  these 
ships,  formed  of  the  outcasts  of  every  nation 
tain  not  one  vestige  of  humanity.  Every  gentle 
feeling  of  our  nature  is  laid  prostrate  at  the  call 
of  self-interest,  and  philanthropy  shudders  at  the 
expedients  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  screen 
ing  those  engaged  in  the  traffic  from  the  conse 


quences  of  discovery.  A  slaver  was  boarded  off 
the  river  Gallinas,  but  allowed  to  proceed  on  its 
appearing  that  she  had  no  slaves  on  board.  It 
was  afterwards  ascertained  that  there  was  one 
female  slave  in  the  ship  when  the  boarding  vessel 
was  descried  ;  but  the  captain,  determined  to 
preserve  his  vessel,  had  the  unhappy  creature 
lashed  to  an  anchor,  and  lowered  to  the  bottom! 
thus  preserving  himself  by  an  act  of  almost  un- 
imagined  atrocity.  In  another  recent  instance, 
as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Leonard,  a  Spanish  slaver 
being  holly  pursued  by  a  British  cruiser  threw 
overboard  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  her  wretched 
cargo,  in  order  that  when  taken  she  should  not 
have  the  evidence  of  her  nefarious  character 
about  her.  This  vessel  was  subsequently  con- 
demned on  the  evidence  of  two  of  the  blacks 
who  were  picked  up,  nearly  exhausted,  by  the 
pursuing  vessel;  but  the  mass  of  those  thus  con 
signed  to  the  waves,  perished. 

Nor  is  it  alone  in  extreme  cases  that  the  poor 
African  is  subjected  to  cruel  treatment.  The 
ordinary  miseries  of  a  slave  ship  would  appear 
to  be  unendurable  by  any  thing  bearing  the 
shape  and  constitution  of  humanity.  In  oi-der 
to  cover  the  risk  of  losing  an  occasional  cargo, 
the  low  narrow  vessels  are  crowded  to  suffoca- 
tion wilh  the  subjects  of  their  commerce,  who 
are  supplied  with  the  least  amount  of  food  and 
water  that  will  sustain  existence.  Our  autli 
thus  describes  the  sufferings  of  the  cargo  of  a 
Spanish  slave  brig,  with  496  on  board,  captur-ed 
after  a  hot  engagement  by  an  English  tender, 
"  Crowded  to  excess  below — frightened  by  the  c; 
nonading — without  water  to  drink,  tiie  allowance  of 
which  is  at  all  times  scanty — and  almost  without  aii 
during  the  whole  of  the  engagement — death  had  al- 
ready begun  to  make  frightful  ravages  among  them. 
In  two  days  from  the  period  of  capture  thirty  of  them 
had  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  One  hundred  and  seven 
were  placed  in  the  wretched  hole  called  an  hospital, 
at  Fernando  Po,  where  every  day  still  added  one  oi 
two  to  the  fatal  list,  from  privation,  terror,  and  mental 
affliction.  The  rest,  little  able  to  undertake  the  voyage, 
were  sent  under  the  superintendence  or"  Mr.  Bosanquet, 
mate  of  the  tender,  to  Sierra  Leone  in  the  prize,  for  ad 
judication  by  the  Court  of  Mixed  Commission  there 
Immediately  after  the  vessel  was  secured,  the  livin£ 
were  found  sitting  on  the  heads  and  bodies  of  the  dead 
and  dying  below.  Witnessing  their  distress,  the  captors 
poured  a  large  quantity  of  water  into  a  tub  for  them 
to  drink  out  of;  but,  being  unused  to  such  generosity, 
they  merely  imagined  that  their  usual  scanty  daily  al- 
lowance of  half-a-pint  per  man,  was  about  to  be  served 
out ;  and  when  given  to  understand  that  they  might 
take  as  much  of  it  and  as  often  as  they  felt  inclined, 
they  seemed  astonished,  and  rushed  in  a  body,  with 
headlong  eagerness,  to  dip  their  parched  and  feverish 
tongues  into  the  refreshing  liquid.  Their  heads  be- 
came wedged  in  the  tub,  and  were  with  some  difBculty 
got  out — not  until  several  were  nearly  suffocated  in  its 
contents.  Tlie  drops  that  fell  on  the  deck  were  lapped 
and  sucked  up  with  a  most  frightful  eagerness.  Jugs 
were  also  obtained,  and  the  water  handed  round  to 
them;  and  in  their  precipitation  and  anxiety  to  obtain 
relief  from  the  burnhig  thirst  which  gnawed  Iheirvitals, 
they  madly  bit  the  vessels  with  their  teeth, and  champed 
them  into  atoms.  Then,  to  see  the  look  of  gratifica- 
tion—the breathless  unwillingness  to  part  with  the 
vessel  from  which,  by  their  glistening  eyes,  they  seemed 
to  havo  drawn  such  exquisite  enjoyment!  Only  half 
satisfied,  they  clung  to  it,  though  empty,  as  if  it  w 
more  dear  to  them,  and  had  afforded  them  more 
earthly  bliss,  than  all  the  nearest  and  dearest  ties  of 
kindred  and  aH'ection.  It  was  a  picture  of  such  utter 
misery  from  a  natural  want,  more  distressing  than  any 
one  can  conceive  who  has  not  witnessed  tho  horrors 
attendant  on  the  slave  trade  on  the  co.->st  of  Africa,  or 
who  has  not  felt,  for  majiy  hours,  the  cravings  of  a 
burning  thirst  under  a  tropical  sun." 

It  is  to  such  misery  as  this,  that  from  sixty  to 
eighty  thousand  of  the  children  of  Africa  are 
subjected  annually,  that  being  the  computed 
number  of  the  victims  of  the  traffic.     Nor  are 


they  alone  tortured  by  the  cupidity  of  the  slave 
dealers.  Life  is  held  so  cheap,  and  their  moral 
turpitude  is  so  excessive,  that  the  most  dreadful 
cruelties  are  inflicted  upon  their  unoffending 
captives.  A  frightful  instance  of  this  occurred 
on  board  a  schooner  afterwards  captured  by  the 
Plumper.  One  of  the  female  slaves,  with  a 
chastity  of  demeanour  and  a  purity  of  heart  that 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  most  exalted 
state  of  society,  had  indignantly  repulsed  the  dis- 
gusting advances  of  the  master  of  the  schooner, 
until  the  wretch,  foiled  in  his  execrable  attempts 
on  her  person  and  furious  with  disappointment, 
murdered  his  unfortunate  victim  with  the  most 
savage  cruelty,  the  details  of  which  our  author 
does  iiot  venture  to  give.  Yet  these  miscreants, 
even  in  the  event  of  their  vessel  being  captured, 
generally  escape  with  impunity.  The  English 
authorities  are  compelled  to  turn  them  over  to 
the  courts  of  their  own  country,  and  they  very 
rarely  bring  them  to  punishment. 

We  must  take  leave  for  the  present  of  Mr. 
Leonard  with  one  or  two  characteristic  extracts 
with  regard  to  the  climate  of  the  African  coast, 
yet  not  without  awarding  to  this  book  the  praise 
of  being  the  best  work  on  Africa  which  has 
appeared  since  the  travels  of  the  Landers,  giving 
more  information  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
coast,  than  a  dozen  quartos  of  speculation  : — 

"To  the  westward  of  Freetown  a  level,  damp,  unculti- 
vated piece  of  ground,  of  considerable  extent,  cover- 
ed with  almost  impenetrable  jungle,  presents  itself  as  a 
flagrant  specimen  of  deficient  circumspection  on  the 
part  of  the  colonial  government.  With  the  number  of 
liberated  Africans  imported  annually,  nothing  would 
appear  to  be  more  easy  than  the  draining  and  clearing 
of  this  swampy  spot,  and  the  vicinage  of  mangrove  and 
jungle,  so  as  to  impede  the  formation  of  those  exhala- 
tions so  destructive  to  health  and  life  during  the  rainy 
months.  There  is,  even  at  this  dry  season,  frequently 
suspended  over  the  site  of  this  semi-paludal  district,  a 
white,  filmy,  tenuous  haze,  so  dense  in  the  morning 
that  every  thing  which  it  envelopes,  although  it  does 
not  extend  so  high  as  the  tops  of  the  tree.s,  is  nearly 
hid  from  the  sight,  dispersing  ot  expanding  towards 
the  meridian,  and  gradually  collecting  and  condensing 
again  as  the  influence  of  the  sun  becomes  weaker  and 
evening  approaches.  This  can  be  nothing  else  than 
the  noxious  vapours  elicited  by  the  action  of  the  sun's 
rays  from  the  moist  soil  and  the  decaying  vegetation. 

"  In  reference  to  this  baneful  exudation  from  the 
earth's  surface,  the  following  anecdote  of  Commodore 

B and  Sir  Kiel  Campbell  then  governor  of  Sierra 

Leone,  lelated  to  me  by  a  friend  on  whose  veracity  I 
can  implicitly  rely,  deserves  to  be  recorded.  I  must 
premise,  that  it  occurred  during  the  rainy  season,  when 
these  exhalations  are  much  more  dense  than  at  present. 
Sir  Niel  sent  an  aide-de-camp  on  board  early  one  morn- 
ing to  invite  the  commodore  to  breakfiist  at  eight 
o'clock,  who  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  made 
it  an  invariable  rule  on  the  coast  of  Africa  not  to  land 
before  ten.  The  messenger  went  on  shore,  and  speedi- 
ly returned  with  another  message  from  the  gover- 
nor, saying,  that  as  he  was  very  anxious  lo  see  the 
commodore,  he  had  put  off  breakfast  until  ten,  and 
that  he  had  gone  to  take  a  ride  in  the  interim.  There 
was  no  refusing  this  ;  and  the  cautious  officer  inquired 
in  what  direction  Sir  Niel  rode.  "  To  the  westward," 
was  the  reply.  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  perhaps  be 
able  to  show  you  why  I  do  not  leave  the  ship  before 
the  day  is  well  advanced."  The  road  which  the 
governor  had  taken  was  at  that  time  nearly  parallel 
with  the  beach,  by  King  Tom's  Point,  and  only  a  short 
distance  from  it.  Commodore  B took  the  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  gangway,  and  after  looking  a  littlB 
time,  pointed  out  to  him  the  governor's  course  by  his 
hat  and  feather,  the  last  of  which,was  distinctly  visi. 
ble,  waving  over  the  sheet  of  mist  which  covered  the 
ground,  himself  and  his  horse  being  completely  enve- 
loped in  it.  The  young  soldier  expressed  great  as- 
tonishment at  the  singular  phenomenon,  and  said  he 
was  sure  that  no  one  on  shore  was  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  so  dense  and  dangerous  an  envelope.  Not 
long  after  this  Sir  Niel  Campbell  fell  a  victim  to  the 
climate. 


Et)t  3outnnl  at  MtlUs  %tnvtfi. 


"  Temperance  ia  this  climate  is  imperatively  neces- 
Bary.  Abstemiousness  and  excess  are  aliito  injurious. 
In  imitation  of  Sir  William  Temple,  every  man  ought 
to  limit  himself  to  three  glasses  of  wine  during  din- 
ner,— viz.  "  one  for  himself,  one  for  his  friends,  and 
one  for  his  enemies,"  and  refect  from  food  as  little  com- 
plicated as  possible.  It  is  most  necessary  to  guard 
against  repletion,  but  if  one  is  determined  to  gorge 
himself,  let  it  be  from  a  single  dish.  If  from  a  variety, 
he  only  aids  the  undertaker  by  driving  so  many  nails 
in  his  coffin.  Temperance,  regularity  of  the  bowels, 
and  a  cold  shower  bath, — to  wit,  two  or  three  buckets 
of  salt  water  thrown  over  the  body,  morning  and  eve. 
ning — will  do  more  to  preserve  health  in  this  climate 
than  all  other  precautions  put  together. 

"  By  the  by,  musquitoes,  these  most  annoying  of  all 
the  multifarious  pests  of  tropical  climates,  are  by  no 
means  numerous  at  Sierra  Leone.  The  colonists  of 
Gambia  boast  of  the  superiority  which  their  climate 
possesses  over  Freetown.  The  Sierra  Leonese  can  only 
brag  of  having  fewer  musquitoes.  'That  is  easily 
accounted  for,'  say  the  men  of  Bathurst, '  the  climate 
of  Sierra  Leone  is  so  bad  that  nothing  can  live  in  it, 
not  even  a  musquito.'  " 

Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  we  perceive 
that  the  work  is  in  process  of  publication  by 
Mr.  E.  C.  Mieike  of  this  oily.  It  will  be  read 
with  avidity  and  instruction. 

The  Bible  Companion,  designed  for  the  as- 
sistance of  Bible  classes,  families,  and  young 
students  of  the  scriptures,  illustrated  with  maps 
and  engravings.  Revised  and  adapted  to  the 
present  limes,  with  an  introduction  by  Stephen 
H.  Tyng  D.  D.  Philadelphia,  1833,  p.  264,  Ed- 
ward C.  Mieike, 

The  title  of  this  little  work  sufficiently  explains 
its  object.  It  "  will  be  found,"  says  the  editor, 
"  a  useful  companion  for  the  attentive  reader  of 
scripture.  It  embodies  a  large  amount  of  such 
information  as  is  most  desirable  for  his  purpose, 
and  he  will  find  much  collected  for  him  in  its 
several  chapters,  that  it  would  cost  him  much 
time  and  labour  to  gather  for  himself."  The 
frontispiece  is  a  copy  of  Martin's  celebrated  pic- 
lure  of  the  crucifixion,  engraved  admirably  by  a 
very  promising  artist  Mr.  W.  Keenan,  to 
whom,  in  his  particular  style  of  art,  there  are 
few  equals  in  this  country. 

Evidences  of  Christianity,  by  Thomas  Chal- 
mers, D.  U.  with  remarks  by  John  Abercrom- 
bie,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Philadelphia,  1833,  p.  216, 
E.  C.  Mieike. 

This  work  has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of 
schools,  by  adding  a  copious  set  of  questions  ; 
but  it  is  a  work  which  may  be  profitably  read 
by  every  one.  lis  value  being  generally  known 
and  highly  appreciated,  it  only  ren  lins  for  us 
to  commend  the  style  of  this  neat  edition,  which 
is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  named,  and  will 
beyond  doubt  have  an  extensive  sale.    " 

The  new  life  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  by  James 
Boaden,  of  which  we  have  a  large  and  expen- 
sive London  copy,  is  like  most  of  the  produc- 
tions of  that  author,  very  unprofitable  reading, 
and  is  a  literary  production  of  very  small  value. 
His  previous  work,  the  life  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  was 
a  total  failure,  and  this  will  not  survive  much 
longer.  He  tells  little  that  is  new  of  Mrs. 
Inchbald — dwells  fulsomely  on  her  theatrical 
career,  and  certainly  does  not  add  to  the  good 
character  of  his  heroine'.  We  have  found  no- 
thing worth  quoting. 

Mary  of  Burgundy,  Mr.  James's  new  novel, 
we  have  found  great  difficulty  in  perusing  to  its 
close,  and  discover  it  to  have  been  labour  lost. 
It  is  worthless  ia  every  respect. 


A  gentleman,  enjoying  in  his  arm  chair  the  luxury 
of  devouring  such  books  as  he  pleases,  very  naturally 
concludes,  that  the  works  he  prefers  would  give  plea- 
sure toothers.  Let  him  publish  a  Circulating  "Library," 
and  he  will  soon  discover  the  immense  difference  of 
tastes.  We  have  had  Wacousta  considered  as  a  dis- 
jointed mass,  and  again  placed  above  anij  of  the  Waverl-y 
novels'.  The  task  of  reading  and  selecting  books  for 
such  a  publication  as  the  "  Library,"  is  a  work  of  more 
labour  than  many  are  willing  to  allow,  or  seem  to  be 
aware  of. 

Robert  Chambers,  author  of  the  interesting  Nar- 
rative of  the  Chevalier's  adventures  and  attempt  to 
regain  the  tlirone  of  his  fathers,  is  probably  the  most 
3ssful  literary  caterer  of  the  present  day.  He  pub- 
lishes in  Edinburgh,  Ckavibers''s  Edinburgh  Journal, 
Chambers's  Historical  Neivspaper,  and  Information/or  the 
People.  Of  these  three  periodicals,  he  issues  about 
150,000  copies.  He  most  happily  combines  sound 
judgmeiit  with  good  taste,  and  his  illustrations  and 
explanations  of  many  of  the  important  questions  now 
gitating  the  public  mind  in  Great  Britain  are  truly 
admirable.  -A  work,  conducted  with  as  much  talent, 
and  adapted  to  the  affairs  of  this  country,  is  still  a 
desideratum.  The  superficial  measure  of  his  sheet  is 
one  half  that  of  many  of  our  hebdomadals,  but  in 
number  there  is  more  instruction  conveyed  than  in 
any  six  of  these  lumbering  masses  of  incongruous 
hotch  potch.  Quantity  appears,  with  too  many,  to  be 
the  primary  object.  A  person  about  furnishing  a  house, 
or  his  wardrobe,  may  go  into  a  second  hand,  or  old 
clothes  store,  and  furnish  by  the  gross,  but  where  would 
be  his  satisfaction  or  advantage  ?  In  furnishing  the 
mind,  arc  good  materials  not  of  still  greater  impor- 
tance ? 

Can  the  region  of  good  sense  and  taste  not  be  made 
as  extensive  as  that  of  folly  and  nonsense.''  Is  it  na- 
ture or  habit  that  makes  us  prefer  the  trifling  gossip — 
the  nauseous  sentimentalism  of  the  Isadoras,  the  Or- 
landos,  the  Delias  of  our  weekly  sheets  to  the  instruc- 
tive essay  on  natural  history,  or  the  delightful  rambles 
of  a  man  of  science  and  good  sense*?  Can  any  taste 
remain  so  depraved  as  to  wander  over  the  former  bar- 
ren, while  the  latter  rich  pasturage  is  exhibited  and 
open?  Can  rank  and  gaudy  weeds  be  preferred  to  re- 
freshing fruit,  or  the  chaiF  be  chosen  rather  than  the 
grain  ? 

Education,  says  Roscoe,  is  the  proper  employment, 
not  only  of  our  early  years,  but  of  our  whole  lives ;  and 
they  who,  satisfied  with  their  attainments,  neglect  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  improvements  which  are  daily 
taking  place  in  every  department  of  human  knowledge, 

11,  in  a  few  years,  have  the  mortification  to  find  thera- 

!ves  surpassed  by  much  younger  rivals.  It  is,  he 
continues,  by  the  union  of  the  pursuits  of  literature 
with  the  affairs  of  the  world,  that  we  are  to  look  for- 
wards towards  the  improvement  of  both;  towards  the 
stability  and  foundation  of  the  one,  and  the  grace  and 
ornament  of  the  other. 

It  is  a  too  frequently  forgotten  truth,  that  it  is  to 
their  own  exertions  that  individuals  must  look  for  their 
improvement  in  taste,  in  literature,  and  in  science,  and 
th-.t  here,  as  in  other  cases,  he  who  wishes  to  excel, 
must  be  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes. 

The  facilities  enjoyed  by  the  American  States,  of 
each  forming  its  own  internal  regulations,  render  them 
peculiarly  suitable  for  mooting  questions  where  expe- 
rience alone  can  decide,  and  for  setting  the  example  to 
other  nations  who  act  in  larger  communities,  and  whose 
motions  are  consequently  slower.  It  is  by  means  of 
this  facility,  for  instance,  that  the  various  experiments 
on  prison  discipline,  now  iu  the  course  of  trial,  will  re- 
sult beneficially. 


Contempt  is  not  a  thing  to  be  despised.  It  may  be 
borne  with  a  calm  and  equal  mind,  but  no  man  by  lift- 
ing his  head  high  can  pretend  that  he  does  not  per- 
ceive the  scorns  that  are  poured  down  upon  him  from 
above. 

We  must  all  obey  the  law  of  change.  It  is  the  most 
powerful  law  of  nature,  and  the  means  perhaps  of  its 
conservation.  All  we  can  do,  and  that  human  wisdom 
can  do,  is  to  provide  that  the  change  shall  proceed  by 
insensible  degrees.  This  has  all  the  benefits  which  may 
be  in  change,  without  any  of  the  inconveniences  of 
mutation. 

The  Japanese  laws  ordain,  that  a  man  must  sooner 
die  of  hunger,  than  touch  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner,  a  single  grain  of  rice  which  does  not  belong  to 
even  though  he  find  it  in  a  deserted  field   or 


Vegetable  aliment,  says  Dr.  Cullen,  as  neither  dis. 
tending  the  vessels,  nor  loading  the  system,  never  in- 
terrupts the  stronger  action  of  the  mind ;  while  the  heat, 
fulness,  and  weight  of  animal  food  is  adverse  to  its  vi- 
gorous efforts. 

Lord  CoUingwood,  in  his  beautiful  letters  to  his  wife, 
marks,  "  I  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  world  to 
know  that  human  happiness  has  nothing  to  do  with 
exteriors;"  and  in  another  epistle,  he  thus  alludes  to 
the  education  of  his  daughters:  "How  do  the  dear  girls 
do.'  I  would  have  them  taught  geometry,  which  is  of 
all  sciences  in  the  world  the  most  entertaining;  it  ex- 
pands the  mind  more  to  the  knowledge  of  all  things  in 
nature,  and  better  teaches  to  distinguish  between  truths 
and  such  things  as  have  the  appearance  of  being  truths, 
yet  are  not,  than  any  other.  Their  education  and  the 
proper  cultivation  of  the  sense  which  God  has  given 
them,  are  the  objects  on  which  my  happiness  most  de- 
pends. To  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  every  thing 
which  is  honourable  and  virtuous,  though  in  rags,  and 
for  contempt  for  vanity  in  embroidery,  is  the  way  to 
make  them  the  darlings  of  my  heart.  They  should  not 
only  read,  but  it  requires  a  careful  selection  of  books; 
nor  should  they  ever  have  access  to  two  at  the  same 
time;  but  when  a  subject  is  begun  it  should  be  finished 
before  any  thing  else  is  undertaken.  How  would  it 
enlarge  their  minds  if  they  could  acquire  a  sufiicient 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  to  give  them 
an  idea  of  the  beauty  and  wonders  of  the  creation  ! 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  generality  of  people,  and  par- 
ticularly fine  ladies,  only  adore  God  because  they  are 
told  it  is  proper  and  the  fashion  to  go  to  church;  but  I 
rould  have  my  girls  attain  such  knowledge  of  the  works 
f  the  creation,  that  they  may  have  a  fixed  idea  of  the 
nature  of  that  Being  who  could  be  the  author  of  such 
a  world.  Whenever  they  have  that,  nothing  on  this 
side  the  moon  will  give  them  much  uneasiness  of  mind. 
I  do  not  mean  that  they  should  be  stoics,  or  want  the 
common  feelings  for  the  sufferings  flesh  is  heir  to;  but 
they  would  then  have  a  source  of  consolation  for  tha 
worst  that  could  happen." 

Sheridan  once  observed  of  a  certain  speech,  that^all 

its  facts  were  invention,  and  all  its  wit,  memory;  two 

;  brilliant,  yet  brief  distinctions  perhaps  were  never 

made.     Mr.  Pitt  compared  the  constant  opposition  of 

Sheridan  to  an  eternal  drag   chain,  clogging  all  the 

wheels,  retarding  the    career,   and   embarrassing  the 

heels  of  government:  Mr.  Sheridan  replied,  that  a 

al  drag  chain    differed   from    this   imaginary  drag 

lain  of  the  minister  in  one  important  essential;  it  was 

applied  only  when  the  machine  was  going  down  the  hill. 

There  appears  to  have  been  quite  as  much  wit  exercised 

finding  out  things  that  dififer,  as  in  hitting  upon  those 

that  resemble. 


Ef)t  3omnnl  ot  aJrtlw  ntmts. 


I.ITERAKY   HOVEI.TXES. 

In  press,  Sturm's  Morning  Communings  with  God  ; 
or,  devotional  meditations  for  every  day  of  the  year, 
translated  from  the  original  German. 

The  Infant's  Annuiil  or  a  Mother's  Offering,  with 
ten  coloured  embellishments. 

In  press.  The  Service  Afloat;  being  the  personal  nar- 
rative of  a  British  Naval  Officer  during  the  late  war. 

Also,  Life  and  Adventures  of  the  Chevalier  Charles 
Stuarl,  and  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  Scotland,  in 
174s— 6.  By  Robert  Chambers,  author  of  Traditions 
of  Edinburgh,  History  of  Scotland,  &c. 

"Chalmers  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  and 
"Dr.  John  Abercrombie's  Remarks  on  the  Nature  of 
Testimony,  and  on  the  Argument  derived  from  the 
Commemorative  Rites  of  Religion,"  have  been  printed 
in  a  single  small  volume,  and  prepared  with  a  set  of 
questions  calculated  to  bring  out  the  sense  of  the  text 
in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools,  for  which 
the  whole  work  is  intended. 

The  London  New  Monthly  Magazine  pronounces 
Choron's  Principes  de  Comfosition  to  be  the  richest  and 
most  comprehensive  treatise  on  Music,  which  the  world 
has  seen. 

A  volume  of  Poems  by  Granville  Mellen,  beautifully 
printed,  has  been  published  in  Boston  by  Lilly,  Wait 
^  Co. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  the 
Sciences,  M.  Curale  read  a  memoir  stating  numerous 
cases  of  complete  success  in  the  operation  u(  Lithotrili/, 
within  the  two  years  past. 

LONDON. 

Sayings  and  Doings  at  the  Tremont  House  has  been 
re-published  in  London,  and  is  highly  lauded  in  one  of 
the  Literary  Gazettes. 


Z.ZST  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

rUBLlSIlED  IN    LONDON   TO  THE   LATEST   DATES,  CONTINUED. 

Mansart's  Dialogues  sur  les  Beau.t  Arts,  l2mo. 

Ritson's  Ancient  Popular  Poetry — Two  expeditions 
into  the  Interior  of  Southern  Australia,  by  Capt.  C. 
Sturt,  2  vols.  8vo. — Some  Account  of  the  English 
Stage  from  the  Restoration  in  1660  to  1830, 10  vols. 
8vo. — The  Condition  of  the  Negro  Slave  contrasted 
with  the  Infant  Factory  Slave,  with  Cuts  by  R.  Cruik- 
shank,  18mo. — Rev.  A.  Murphy  on  the  Elementary 
Principles  of  the  Theories  of  Electricity,  Heat,  and 
Molecular  Action,  Part  I.  (on  Electricity,)  8vo.— The 
Dream,  and  other  Poems,  by  Mrs.  Leno.x  Conyngham, 
8vo — The  Homceopathic  Medical  Doctrine,  or  Orga- 
non  of  the  Healing  Art,  translated  from  the  German — 
Tales  of  the  Tombs,  a  Series  of  Anecdotes,  8vo.— 
Robert  Carswell's  Pathological  Anatomy — Magrath's 
Letters  from  Canada. — The  Infirmities  of  Genius,  by 
R.  R.  Madden,  Esq.  2  vols.  12mo.— The  Original  Le. 
gend  of  Der  Freyschutz,  from  the  German. — MacDou 
all's  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Patagonia,  8vo. — Ritson'i 
Robin  Hood,  2  vols.  S'vo.  2d  ed.  Ritson's  Letters  and 
Life,  by  Sir  Harris  Nicholas,  2  vols.  8vo.— The  Chrc 
nology  of  History,  by  Sir  H.  Nicholas— 44th  vol.  of 
Lardner's  Cyclopedia.— Three  weeks  in  Palestine  and 
Lebanon,  12mo.,  with  plates. — Cruickshank's  Sketch 
Book,  4lo— History  of  Priestcraft,  by  W.  Howett, 
Hodge's  Portugal  in  1833,  2  vols.  8vo.— Cornel 
Agrippa,  a  romance  of  the  16th  century,  by  R.  Mi 
Kenzic— Dodsley's  Annual  Register  for  1832,  is  just 
completed. 


Jtcto  amtrican  J^uftU'tatfons. 

The  Contrast,  a   novel  by  the  Ear!  of  Mulgr 
author  uf  Matilda,  and  Yes  and  No,  a  tale  of  the  day. 
Rather  above  the  ordinary  cast  of  novels. 

Captain  Alexander's  Transatlantic  Sketches  will  be 
ready  for  publication  in  a  few  days. 

The  second  edition  of  Rush's  Memoranda  is  nearly 
ready,  with  additions  and  corrections. 

Tales  of  Romance,  first  series,  already  favourably 
noticed  by  us,  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Key 
&  Biddlc.  It  is  elegantly  done  up  in  muslin,  and  th( 
contents  attractive. 

The  Life  of  Roscoe,  by  his  son,  has  been  published 
in  Boston,  instead  of  Philadelphia  as  announced.     It 
said  the  American  publishers  paid  fifty  guineas  for  the 
sheets.    We  have  a  notice  prepared  from  the  London 
copy  for  next  week's  Journal. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Tanner  has  issued  No.  7,  of  his  new  Uni 
versal  Alias,  which  truly  deserves  and  has  obtained  sig- 


favour  throughout  the  United  States.  Among  the 
ps  comprised  in  the  present  number  is  one  of 
ina  Proper  recommended  by  important  additions 
and  amendments.  The  able  geographer  has  availed 
elf  of  some  recent  and  authentic  information  in 
the  Chinese  Repository  published  at  Canton.  He  has 
been  enabled  to  introduce  into  his  map  five  new  pro- 
vinces, and  to  correct  the  limits  and  orthography  of 
nearly  all  the  provinces  as  these  are  represented  in 
antecedent  maps.  The  limits  of  China  Proper  have 
been  greatly  extended  towards  the  west.  Mr.  Tanner 
has  specified  the  portions  of  territory  and  the  tribes 
that  have  been  annexed.  Other  changes  in  the  divi- 
sions of  the  country  arc  likewise  noted  ;  and  this  new 
map  of  China  is  thus  advantageously  distinguished 
from  every  other  with  the  existence  of  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

Mary  of  Burgundy,  or  the  Revolt  of  Ghent,  by  the 
author  of  Philip  Augustus,  Henry  Masterton,  &c.  2 
vols.  12mo. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Feelings,  by  Dr.  John 
Abercrombie,  of  Edinburgh,  a  physician  and  metaphy- 
sician of  the  highest  eminence.    It  gives  us  pleasure  to 
see  that  this  able  treatise  has  been  stereotyped  by 
Messrs.  Harpers,  of  New  York,  as  part  of  their  e3 
lent  Family  Library,  which  has  now  reached  the  58th 

These  same  publishers  have  issued  No.  15  of  thei 
Boys  and  Girls'  Library  of  Entertaining  and  Useful 
Knowledge.  The  present  number  consists  of  "Sketchi 
of  the  Lives  of  Distinguished  Females"  by  an  Ameri- 
can lady,  written  with  a  view  to  the  moral  and  mental 
improvement  of  girls. 

Pedro  of  Pennaflor,  or  the  New  Gil  Bias,  by  Henry 
D.  Inglis,  author  of  Spain  in  1830,  &c. 

Legends  of  the  Rhine,  by  the  author  of  High  Ways 
and  By-Ways,  in  2  vols.  12mo  :— 

Contents. — The  Legend  of  Ruprecht's  Buildinor; 
The  Three  Foretellings;  A  Year  of  Joy  ;  The  Lady  " 
the  Cold  Kisses;  The  Double  Doubt;  The  Curse 
the  Black  Lady  ;  The  Prisoner  of  the  Pfalz ;  Countess 
Kunigsend  ;  The  Tragedy  of  the  Truenfels;  Heidelberg 
Castle;  The  Orphan  of  Cambray ;  The  Legend  of  the 
Wolf's  Brew.  A  work  which  will  please  invelerale 
fiction  hunters.  Though  politely  favoured  by  the 
publishers  with  a  copy,  this  is  all  we  can  say  for  Le- 
gends of  the  Rhine. 

Messrs.  Key  &  Biddle  have  just  republished  in  an 
octavo  volume,  The  Testimony  of  Nature  and  Revela- 
tion to  the  Being,  Perfections  and  Government  of  a 
God,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Fergus.  The  general  tenor 
and  scope  of  the  work  may  be  inferred  from  the  title. 
The  author  has  entered  the  same  field  of  labour  with 
Paley,  Ray  and  others,  who  have  written  to  direct  the 
human  understanding  to  the  language  of  nature,  as 
illustrated  by  Revelation.  But  while  he  has  occasion- 
ally taken  an  argument  from  his  distinguished  prede- 
cessors, he  has  on  the  whole,  given  a  work  of  much 
originality,  of  power  and  persuasion,  and  one  that  com- 
mends  itself  to  those  who  are  fond  of  philosophical 
and  metaphysical  research. 

Connor  &  Cook's  edition  of  the  Works  of  Sir  Waller 
Scott,  has  advanced  as  far  as  the  12lh  part,  volume  3d. 

ARTS  ANS  SCIENCES. 

SOCIETY  OF  ARTS,  LONDON. 

Mr.  Gardner  on  the  construction  of  maps.  The  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  several  extant  projec- 
tions, and  the  purpose  for  which  each  is  best  adapted, 
were  noticed.  The  lecturer  then  gave  an  account  of 
the  method  of  triaiigulation,  which  he  ably  illustrated 
by  reference  to  the  survey  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Gardner 
well  illustrated  the  projections  by  means  of  a  twelve- 
inch  globe,  with  the  meridians  and  parallels  of  views. 
Another  novclly  was  a  large  map  of  the  two  hemi! 
spheres,  the  one  reversed,  so  that  each  showed  the  an- 
tipodes of  the  other ;  it  is  remarkable,  that  very  few 
countries  have  land  for  their  antipodes;  and  that  the 
few  which  have  it  are  almost  opposite  to  South  Ame- 
rica. It  is  singular  also,  that  a  diameter  nearly  in  the 
piano  of  the  equator  has  the  centre  of  the  volcanic 
ridge  of  Sumatra  at  the  one  pole,  and  that  of  the  An- 
des at  the  other.  The  coral  isles  of  the  South  Sea 
are  the  antipodes  of  the  great  African  desert;  and 
what  with  land  at  the  one  extremity,  and  sea  at  the 
other,  some  curious  balancings  on  the  diameters  arise. 
The  original  of  Barlow's  globe  was  in  the  room.  The 
recent  discoveries  in  magnetism  show  that  it  must  have 
more  connection  with  the  physical  state  and  changes  of 
the  globe  than  has  hitherto  been  allowed.  Mr.  Gard. 
ner's  discourse  was  listened  to  with  great  attention  by 
a  very  numerous  assembly. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

QuKstor  is  forming  a  Library,  and  says  he  is 
very  industrious  in  reading  the  newspapers  to  as- 
certain what  English  books  are  to  be  republish- 
ed here — further  the  deponent  says  that  very 
many  books  are  announced,  that  is,  positively 
asserted  to  be  in  press  by  the  booksellers,  which 
he  omits  to  order  from  London,  but  the  Ameri- 
can edition  never  appears.  As  many  persons 
no  doubt  are  similarly  disappointed,  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  the  announcing  system  may  be  use- 
ful. By  a  mutual  understanding  among  the 
trade  for  their  common  benefit,  and  to  prevent 
issuing  simultaneously  two  editions  of  the  same 
work,  and  thereby  depreciate  both,  the  publisher 
who  first  announces  that  he  has  received  and 
put  to  press  any  new  book  is  entitled  to  print  it 
)/  he  chooses.  Thus  the  traders  are  eager  to 
advertise  every  publication  received  from  Lon- 
don. Boohs  are  announced  as  in  press  before 
they  leave  the  skip  in  which  they  were  imported; 
before  the  announcers  know  a  word  of  their 
contents,  or  mayhap  the  size  or  the  author. 
Thus  almost  every  thing  received  is  promised  to 
the  public,  and  many  valuable  productions  which 
prove  too  thick,  too  good,  or  too  heavy  for  the 
announcer  are  not  published — no  other  publisher 
daring  to  touch  them  without  liberty.  Such  are 
the  facts — the  result  is  that  the  public  are  disap- 
pointed— books  are  issued  slowly  or  otherwise 
at  the  option  of  this  new  kind  of  patenteeism, 
and  many  excellent  ones  never  see  the  light. 
The  Memoirs  of  Lavallette,  printed  by  us  early 
in  the  first  volume  (old  series)  of  the  Library  was 
an  example — it  was  announced  by  a  publisher 
who  never  printed  it  and  who  would  allow  no 
other  person  to  do  so.  Pedro  of  Pennaflor,  or 
the  new  Gil  Bias,  by  Henry  D.  Inglis,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  delay  system.  So  that  Quasstor 
need  never  delay  his  London  order,  unless  he 
ascertains  that  the  book  he  wants  is  "  in  press" 
from  some  other  source  than  the  newspaper  an- 
nunciation. 

This  system  bears  some  resemblance  to  that 
practised  in  South  America  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts, where  a  mine  belongs  to  the  first  who 
publicly  denounces  it  in  presence  of  the  Padre 
of  the  district,*  but  it  does  not  resemble  it  in 
one  important  particular — to  retain  possession 
of  a  mine  it  is  provided  by  government  that  it 
sh.nll  be  worked,  or  another  denunciation  may 
take  place.  Now  by  the  conventional  rules  of 
the  booksellers,  an  announcement  of  a  foreign 
work  is  as  good  as  a  copy  right,  except  with  a 
few  who  are  denominated  pirates  !  In  the  Cir- 
culating Library,  we  are  bound  by  no  such 
trammels  ;  if  we  were,  the  publication  might 
cease  at  once.  We  have  taken  up  and  issued 
numerous  good  books  which  had  been  neglected 
to  be  published  ;  they  were  overlooked  princi- 
pally because  it  is  anolher  most  reprehensible 
but  almost  universal  practice  with  many,  to 
publish  without  having  read  a  book — the  con- 
tents is  the  last  thing  thought  of— a  practice 
which  has  given  an  advantage  to  our  publica- 
tion of  no  small  moment,  and  one  on  which  we 
honestly  believe  ils  still  incre.ising  and  unprece- 
dented patronage  is  principally  founded. 

*  See  Ward's  Mexico. 

Erratum — In  last  week's  Varieties,  the  misplacing  a 
point  altered  the  sense  of  a  paragraph  so  as  to  make 
it  unintelligible.  In  25th  line,  second  column,  the  pe- 
riod should  bo  at  ex'cellencies,  and  it  will  read  "  In 
Comus  the  eye  of  the  reader,"  &c. 
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REVIEW  OF  S7EW  SOOHS. 


The  Life  of  William  Roscoe,  by  his  son,  Henry 
Roscoe,  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  J.  Cadell,  and 
Edinburgh,  W.  Blackwood,  1833 

These  volumes  have  given  us  much  pleasure. 
Though  not  throughout  of  such  general  interest 
for  all  American  readers,  (he  portraiture  of 
a  self-made  man  here  so  pleasingly  set  forth 
deserves  at  our  hands  more  tlian  a  passing  tri- 
bute, and  we  devote  today  as  much  space  to 
the  subject  as  our  limits  allow.  The  volumes 
are  mainly  composed  from  the  materials  found 
with  Mr.  Roscoe's  papers,  among  which  his 
extensive  correspondence  with  eminent  men  in 
both  hemispheres  has  been  copiously  resoited 
to,  as  the  principal  source  of  information.  The 
son,  in  the  concluding  chapter,  has  modestly 
pointed  out,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  a  con- 
nected view  of  his  father's  character,  and  the 
result  of  those  great  principles  by  which  his  life 
was  governed.  We  have  already  stated  his 
humble  origin  ;  he  lost  his  mother  at  an  early 
age,  and  then  with  (ew  useful  associates  was 
employed  by  his  father  in  gardening;  afterwards 
placed  as  an  apprentice  to  a  bookseller,  his  am- 
bition led  him  to  be  articled  to  an  attorney, 
where  his  attachment  to  reading  and  poetry 
must  have  prevented  that  strict  attention  to  law 
studies,  which  is  requisite  to  eminence,  though 
he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  business.  His 
poetical  effusions  at  that  age  evince  talent,  and 
a  mind  of  no  common  mould. 

His  time  of  servitude  passed,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar,  and  formed  a  partnership.  He 
soon  married  for  love,  and  appears  to  have  made 
a  manly  resolve  to  attain  independence,  as  the 
only  sure  road  to  tranquillity.  His  love  of  art, 
however,  induced  expense,  and  his  savings  were 
not  considerable.  This  ardour  for  elegant  pur- 
suits led  him  to  be  very  active  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "  Society  for  promoting  Painting  and 
Design"  at  Liverpool,  where  he  delivered  lec- 
tures, and  extended  his  acquaintance  with  art- 
ists— formed  a  magnificent  collection  of  prints, 
contributed  to  Strutt's  "  Dictionary  of  Engra- 
vers," and  deeply  interested  himself  in  the  con- 
La. 


dition  and  prospects  of  the  African  race,  then 
a  prominent  national  topic,  and  whose  welfare 
he  ever  had  at  heart.  For  his  publications  on 
the  subject  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Afri- 
can committee. 

He  soon  took  a  part  in  politics  with  lively 
interest,  though  his  motives  were  unmixed  with 
any  views  of  personal  advantage  or  distinction. 
The  French  revolution  engrossed  his  thoughts 
for  a  time,  and  he  was  on  the  opposite  sid6  of 
the  question  from  Mr.  Burke,  whose  opinions 
he  attacked  with  ridicule  in  a  ballad,  entitled 
"  The  life  and  wonderful  achievements  of  Ed- 
mund Burke,"  fiom  which  we  quote  a  stanza  or 
two. 

"Full  tilt  he  ran  at  all  he  met, 

And  round  he  dealt  his  knocks, 
Till  with  a  backward  stroke  at  last. 

He  hit  poor  Charley  -Fox. 


"  Oh,  have  you  seen  a  mastiff  strong, 

A  shivering  lap-dog  tear  ? 
Then  may  you  judge  how  Edmund  did. 

When  claw'd  by  Charles,  appear." 

The  State  of  public  feeling  in  England,  is 
well  set  forth  by  our  author,  but  we  can  only 

ce  the  leading  features  of  the  biography. 

Retiring  to  his  study,  Mr.  Roscoe  noi?  deter- 
mined to  write  a  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
which  after  long  research  was  publshed,  and 
mmediately  became  extremely  popular  ;  it  was 
simultaneously  translated  into  Ita.'ian  and  Ger- 
man, and  reprinted  in  Philadelpiiia.  Mr.  Ros- 
coe, more  charmed  with  the  muses  than  his 
profession,  abandoned  the  latter  to  cultivate  his 
acquaintance  with  the  forn?er,  and  retired  to  his 
books  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  leisure  and 
popularity  he  had  secured  by  his  talents  ;  a  third 
edition  of  Lorenzo  was  soon  required  by  the 
public  demand.  'I'liis  success  induced  another 
trial  of  authorship.and  Leo  the  Tenth  was  pub- 

hed  under  the  favourable  auspices  of  former 
popularity;  it  too  was  translated  into  Italian  and 
German,  and  republished  here.  Both  works 
retain  their  places  as  standard  literature. 

He   was    soon    after   elected   to  parliament, 

lere  his  speech  on  the  African  slave  trade 
made  a  powerful  impression,  and  he  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  debates  of  the  house.  He 
nominated  a  second  time  without  his  con- 
currence, and  refused  the  employment  of  De- 
puty Lieutenant  of  his  county,  to  which  he  was 
urged  by  the  Earl  of  Derby.     He  continued  to 


exercise  his  vigorous  mind  on  the  various  great 
topics  of  the  day,  and  successfully  led  public 
opinion,  by  the  publication  of  pamphlets  calcu- 
lated to  promote  correct  views  of  national  af- 
fairs ;  surrounded  by  warm  friends,  and  happy 
in  the  most  extended  fame,  the  house  of  Roscoe 
was  the  resort  of  all  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  it  in  their  power  to  obtain  an  introduction 
— how  many  Americans  will  long  cherish  the 
remembrance  of  his  bland  manners,  and  open 
hearted  hospitality  !  He  resumed  his  literary 
studies,  and  materially  assisted  in  preparing  the 
terials  of  the  lifp  of  Burns — was  an  active 
member  of  the  African  Institution,  and  was 
undoubtedly  in  possession  of  all  that  could  make 
life  happy  or  desirable. 

In  his  elegant  retreat  at  Allerton  Hall,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  bibliography — corres- 
ponded with  Dibdin,  and  wrote  papers  and 
poems,  answered  letters  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  was  elected  member  of  numerous  so- 
cieties in  Europe  and  America,  formed  a  valu- 
able acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  Mr.  Coke 
of  Holkham,  whom  he  visited,  and  whose  very 
are  and  extraordinary  library  he  catalogued  for 
him,  including  his  manuscripts,  &c.  But  a 
melancholy  period  was  arriving.  Change  in 
commerce  brought  a  period  of  bad  times,  and 
the  banking  house  in  which  Mr.  Roscoe  was  a 
partner,  became  greatly  embarrassed  and  failed. 
Mr.  R.  was  entrusted  with  winding  up  its 
affairs,  and  he  fondly  hoped  he  could  have  paid 
every  farthing,  but  was  disappointed — hisgreat  li- 
brary was  obliged  to  be  sold:  his  friends  however 
purchased  and  presented  him  v.'ilh  such  books 
js  hey  knew  would  be  most  valuable  to  him. 
The  bulk  of  the  remainder  was  presented  by 
others  to  the  Liverpool  Athenaeum.  One  great 
Italian  picture  of  Leo  X.  was  purchased  by  an 
known  person,  and  presented  after  the  sale 
anonymously  to  the  broken  fortuned  owner,  and 
ery  many  proofs  of  strong  attachment  which 
must  have  affected  his  heart,  were  exhibited. 
Ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars  were  actually 
ubscribed  and  placed  at  interest  for  his  use,  and 
le  appears  to  have  again  been  comfortably  situ- 
ated, gaining  both  money  and  reputation  by  his 
len  ;  the  subject  of  prisondiscipline,  as  is  well 
vnowu,  attracted  a  large  share  of  his  attention; 
he  corresponded  with  numerous  gentlemen  in 
this  country,  in  order  to  obtain  information.  A 
creditor  now  put  him  to  some  trouble,  and  he 
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was  obliged  to  keep  within  doors  for  months. 
This  difficulty  vanished,  and  Mr.  Roscoe  was 
enabled,  by  the  produce  of  his  pen,  to  make 
himself  comfortable  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
retaining  his  warmest  sympathies  for  the  good 
of  his  fellow  man,  and  deeply  interested  in  pub- 
lic institutions.  His  time  was  much  occupied 
in  superintending  new  editions  of  his  works,  and 
other  literary  employment  ;  adding  to  the  de- 
lightful hours  of  domestic  happiness  for  the  ab- 
sence of  which  nothing  can  compensate  a  due 
attention  to  the  education  of  his  children,  all  of 
whom  were  so  fond  of  literature,  poetry,  and 
the  fine  arts,  as  to  become  companions. 

"Botany  became  a  very  favourite  study  and 
amusement,  and  he  at  last  sunk  into  the  arms  of 
death,  exclaiming  "  some  people  suffer  inuch 
in  dying  ;  I  do  not  suffer."  In  the  higliest  and 
best  parts  of  his  character,  he  is  open  to  the 
imitation  of  all — in  his  integrity  and  sincerity; 
in  his  attachment  to  freedom  and  truth  ;  in  his 
earnest  endeavours  to  do  good  ;  in  the  purity  of 
his  public  principles ;  in  the  beauty  of  his  pri- 
vate life  ;  and  in  his  serene  submission  to  the 
will  of  God.  Having  summed  up  in  brief,  the 
particulars  of  the  life  of  Roscoe,  we  e.xtracl 
from  his  Memoirs,  the  following  very  curious 
account  of  a  human  phenomenon  now  living, 
which  has  no  equal  in  the  records  of  philology. 
The  book  referred  to,  will  be  found  in  the  Phi- 
ladelphia Library,  with  the  likeness  attached, 
No.  5610,  octavo. 

"Nearly  at  the  same  time  with  the  Illustrations 
of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  the  little 
memoir  of  an  extraordinary  person  appeared, 
under  the  title  of  a  '  Memoir  of  Richard  Ro- 
berts Jones,  of  Aberdaron,  in  the  county  of 
Caernarvon,  in  North  Wales,  exhibiting  a  re 
markable  instance  of  a  partial  power  and  culli. 
vation  of  intellect.'  This  most  singular  person 
who  is  still  living,  and  who  continues  to  display 
a  love  of  learning  and  an  extent  of  erudition, 
seldom  exhibited  within  the  walls  of  schools  or 
universities,  united  with  a  want  of  common 
sense  amounting  almost  to  idiocy,  and  a  squa 
lor  and  wretchedness  of  appearance  of  which  a 
common  mendicant  would  he  ashamed,  was  first 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1806.  The  impression 
which  his  extraordinary  appearance  and  acquire 
nients  made  upon  Mr.  Roscoe  at  this  time,  i: 
described  in  the  following  letter  to  Dr.  Parr 
who  had  unfortunately  left  Allerton  just  before 
the  appearance  there  of  the  Welsh  scholar  : — 

'  Your  letter  found  me  in  conversation  with  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  beings  tliat  ever  dcclirred  to 
my  notice — a  pour  Welsli  fisherman,  as  ragged  as 
colt,  and  as  uncouth  as  any  being  that  has  a  semblanc 
of  humanity.  Bui  beneath  such  an  exterior,  is  a  mir 
cultivated  not  only  beyond  all  reasonable  expuctalio 
but  beyond  all  probable  conception.  In  his  hsiiir 
bout  on  the  coast  of  Wales,  at  an  age  little  more  tli; 
twenty,  ho  has  acquired  the  Grei'h,  the  Hebrew,  ai 
the  Latin  langtlagcs,  has  read  the  Iliad,  Hesiod.'l'lie 
critus,  &c.,  studii^d  the  relincme.its  of  Greek  proiiui 
elation,  and  examined  the  connection  of  that  lanfuai 
with  the  Hebrew.  Ho  roads  Latin  with  the  utnio 
facility,  arid  translates  it  cither  into  Welsh  or  En.rjis 
I  asked  him  if  he  know  Italian  ?  Yes,  he  could  rer 
it.  I  spoke  to  him  in  Frcncii,— he  answered  me,  ai 
wc  carried  <in  our  conversation  in  that  lanauage. 

'  He  is  well  disposed,  modest,  truly  pious,  and  i 
telligent,  but  in  his  exterior  motions  is  cerlainly  lil 
no  other  creature  on  earth.  Ho  has  just  entered  tl 
loom  with  a  wallet  of  books  in  all  lajiguages,  ajid  c 
my  speaking  to  him,  he  saluted  nie  with  a  sort  of  cou 
lesy,  instead  of  a  bow.  Yet,  the  expression  of  li 
fealhres  speaks  his  mind  ;  and  if  shaved  and  docked. 
he  might  not  appear  so  frightful  as  at  present.  Ho  li 
now  left  the  country,  where  he  says  lie  is  persecuted, 


and  threw  himself  upon  our  benevolence,  of  which  he 
thinks  he  had  some   proof,  on  one  of  his   visits  here 
wiLh  some  fish.     What  1  shall  do  with  him  I  know  not ; 
but  I  have  promised  him  help  and  protection,  which 
he  shall  have  ;  and  if  1  find  1  can  assist  in  rendering 
the   very  extraordinary  talents    with   which   God   has 
pleased  to  endow  this  humble  child  of  indigence 
useful  to  himself  or  others,  I  shall  have  no  small  ploa- 
ing  it.     If,  on  further  experience,  I  find  him 
ng  as  he  seems  to  be  at  present,  I  shall  most 
probably  take  advantage  of  your  friendship,  and  in- 
trude upon  you  for  your  advice  respecting  him.     At 
'  assure  you,  I  think  it  one  of  the   most  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  that  ever  fell  in  my  way  ; 
first  impressions  are  often  incorrect,  and  i  have 
yet  seen  but  little  of  him,  1  will  trouble  you  no  longer 
r  him  at  present,  than  to  request  your  kind 
permission  to  mention  him  to  you  again,  should  I  find 
him  entitled  to  your  advice  and  favour.' 

This  extraordinary  being  was  immediately 
taken  by  Mr.  Roscoe  under  his  protection.  His 
gs  were  replaced  by  decent  clothing,  and  a 
comfortable  bed  was  prepared  for  him,  at  night. 
So  little,  however,  was  he  accustomed  to  the 
gffs  of  civilised  life,  that  instead  of  getting 
into  the  bed,  he  crept  under  it.  Such,  also, 
was  his  attachment  to  the  squalid  habits  in 
which  he  had  lived,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  he  could  be  persuaded  to  submit  to 
those  ablutions  which  were  absolutely  necessary 
der  a  near  conversation  with  him  agree 
able,  or  indeed  safe.  One  of  Mr.  Roscoe'i 
first  objects  was  to  provide  him  with  some  em 
ploymeiit  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  and 
upon  enquiry,  it  appeared  that  he  had  been 
brought  up  to  the  occupation  of  a  sawyer.  Th 
sequel  is  thus  told  in  the  memoir. 

A  recommendation  was  given  him  to  a  person  wh 
employed  many  hands  in  sawing,  and  Richard  was  put 
down  in  the  saw  pit.  He  accordingly  commenced  his 
labours,  and  proceeded  for  some  time  with  a  fai 
pect  of  success.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  his 
fForts  rela,xed,  and  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  till  ai 
length  he  fell  on  his  face,  and  lay  extended  at  the  hot- 
3ni  of  the  pit,  calling  out  loudly  for  lielp.  On  raising 
im  up  and  enquiring  into  the  cause  of  his  disaster  it 
ppeared  that  he  had  laboured  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
rms'  length,  when,  not  being  aware  that  it  w 
iry  he  should  also  move  forward  his  feet,  and  being 
q'lile  breathless  and  exhausted,  he  was  found  in  thi 
situation  described.  As  soon  as  ho  had  recovered  him- 
self, he  returned  to  the  person  wlio  sent  him,  and  com. 
plained  loudly  of  the  treatment  ho  had  received,  and  of 
lii=  boin»  put  under  ground.  On  being  asked,  why  hi 
had  revrecented  himself  as  a  sawyer,  he  rephed  thai  he 
had  nevsr  been  employed  in  any  other  branch  of  i 
ing  than  tross  cutting  the  branches  of  timber  trees  when 
fallen  in  tl|o  woods  in  Wales.' 

"Other  &ttempts  were  made  to  discover  a 
suitable  emp"ioyment  for  Richard,  but  in  vain 
He  was  placed  in  the  office  of  a  printer  in 
Liverpool,  whert  it  was  su|)posed  his  complete 
knowledge  of  the  dead  languages  might  render 
his  services  useful ;  but  his  inaptitude  foi  busi- 
ness, and  his  inattention  to  the  common  decen 
cios  of  personal  clean'iiness,  soon  terminated 
the  engagement.  At  Allerton,,  many  persons  of 
distinguished  learning  had  an  opportunity 
witnessing  the  extraordinaiy  attainments  of 
Richard  Roberts,  who  never  failed  to  leave  ai 
impression  of  the  singular  powers  of  his  Intel 
lect  upon  their  minds.  It  was  during  the  visit 
of  hh:  Coke  and  Dr.  Pair  at  AUcrton,  in  the 
year  1615,  that  the  following  incident  related 
ill  the  memoir,  occurred  : — 

'  One  of  his  friends  happened   to  have  a  parly 
dinner,  several  of  whom  were  persons  of  considerable 
literary  distinction  ;    when,   by  the  misuiiderstandi 
of  a  message  after  dinner,  the  door  opened  ;  and, 
the  equal  surpriso  of  both   the  host  and   his  guests, 
Richard  entered  the  rooin.his  whole  dress  and  appear 
iince  being  grotesque  in  Ihe  highest  degree.    The  curi 
osity^of  the^oinpany^was  excited;  and,  after  the  mb 


take  to  which  his  introdnction  was  owing  had  been 
explained,  he  was  asked  several  questions  in  French, 
h  he  gave  ready  and  correct  answers.  The 
then  changed  to  Italian,  in  which  he 
acquitted  himself  with  equal  readiness.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded an  enquiry  into  his  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  in  which  languages  he  read  and  translated 
passages  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  persona  pre- 
One  of  the  party  then  proceeded  to  examine 
him  more  particularly,  when  the  following  dialogue 
occurred : — 

Q.    As  you  seem  to  have  made  no  little  proficiency 

languages,  pray  tell  me  what  means  you  take  in 
acquiring  a  language  I" 

It  is  according  to  what  the  nature  of  the  lan- 
guage IS. 

Q.  How  would  you  set  about  acquiring  a  modern 
language  ? 

'  A.  If  it  was  Spanish,  for  instance,  I  would  take  a 
vocabulary  of  the  language,  and  examine  what  words 
correspond  with,  or  resemble  the  words  in  any  other 
language  with  which  I  was  acquainted;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Latin,  French,  or  Italian  ;  and  those  words 
I  would  strike  out  of  the  vocabulary,  learning  only 
such  as  were  the  original  or  peculiar  words  of  the 
Spanish  tongue;  and  then,  by  the  assistance  of  a 
grammar,  I  should  soon  be  able  to  attain  a  knowledge 
of  that  language. 

'All  the  party  admitted,  that  this  was  a  most  judi- 
cious and  excellent  method  ;  and  Richard  withdrew, 
with  expressions  of  approbation  from  all  present.' 

"  It  was  on  a  previous  day,  during  the  same 
visit,  that  Richard  had  an  interview  with  Dr. 
Parr,  who  immediately  plunged  into  the  darkest 
recesses  of  ancient  learning.  The  refinements 
of  the  Greek  language,  and  the  works  of  the 
critics  who  had  illustrated  it,  were  entered  into, 
and  gradually  the  conversation  changed  to  the 
Hebrew,  its  peculiar  construction  and  its  analo- 
gous tongues.  Here  Richard  had  evidently  the 
advantage  ;  and  after  an  attempted  inroad  into 
the  Chaldee,  the  doctor  rather  precipitately 
retreated,  leaving  a  token  of  his  liberality  in 
the  hands  of  the  poor  scholar.  Richard  being 
afterwards  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  learned 
person  with  whom  he  had  been  conversing,  re- 
plied, '  He  is  less  ignorant  than  most  men.'  " 

"  Many  are  the  singular  and  amusing  anec- 
dotes recorded  of  Richard  in  this  memoir,  which 
concludes  with  a  short  comparison  between  the 
subject  of  it,  and  Ihe  famous  Moses  Mendelsohn 
and  the  learned  Magliabaci.  The  portrait  of 
Richard  prefixed  to  it,  is  from  a  drawing  by 
Williamson,  formerly  a  portrait  painter  at  Li- 
verpool, of  coijsiderable  ability.  The  plate  is 
etched  by  Mrs.  Dawson  Turner,  of  Yarmouth, 
whose  efforts  in  this  branch  of  art  have  excited 
so  much  admiration  amongst  her  friends.  The 
following  letter  to  Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  relating 
to  this  plate,  contains  an  anecdote  highly  illus- 
trative of  Richard's  habits  and  peculiar  turn  of 
mind  : — 

'I  had  the  pleasure  of  reeeivimr  your  kind  favour  of 
the  18lh  July,  enclosing  an  impression  of  the  etching 
of  my  Welsh  friend  by  Jlrs.  Turner,  for  which  I  can- 
not sufficiently  express  my  thiuiks.  The  likeness  is 
admirable,  so  that  it  is  impossible  that  any  jierson  who 
has  seen  him,  should  not  iininediatelv  recognise  it; 
and  the  execution  of  it  is  beautiful  beyond  what  i  could 
have  thought  it  was  in  the  power  of  ihe  needle  to  pro- 
duce ;  so  tiuil  it  mav  be  ranked  ainoiio-  the  happiest  of 
Mrs.  Turner's  works.  This  clehiiig  has  conHrrnqd  me 
in  the  idcn,  in  which  1  hope  JHrs.  Turner  will  agree 
with  me,  that  there  is  a  character  of  apostolic  simpli- 
city in  the  eountenaiice  which  is'liiglily  interesting, 
and  which,  I  am  certain,  will  attract  the  attention  of 
the  pul.lie,  and  be  tlio  chief  cause  of  anv  advantage 
which  this  poor  child  of  adversilv  may  derive  from  the 
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seription  to  be  placed 
liar  anecdote.  A  d.ay  or  two 
alter  1  received  ilie  etctiing,  Richard  called,  as  he  is  in 
the  frequent  habit  of  doing,  and  I  showed  it  him,  and 
asked  him  if  he  knew  it,  when,  after  some  strange 
ttuins  of  JiisJlEa  '  " 
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portrait.'  I  then  told  him  I  wished  him  to  give  nic  an 
inscription  of  his  name,  &c.,  to  put  under  it ;  wlien, 
suddenly  opening  his  waistcoat,  he  began  to  unwind 
from  around  his  body,  a  piece  of  white  calico,  at  least 
five  or  six  feet  long  by  three  broad,  at  the  top  of  which 
there  appeared,  in  large  letters  inscribed  by  himself, 
*  Verbum  Dei  Libertas,'  and  towards  the  bottom  tlie 
following  inscription  : — 

"R.  Johannis,  Caernarvonensis,  Linguoe  Hebraffi 
professor.  Rabbi  Nathan  unus  o  Discipulus,  et  veritatis 
libertatis  que  indignissimus  Martyr.' 

'This  seemed  to  mo  the  more  extraordinary,  as  he 
had  not  the  least  idea  of  his  head  being  engraved  or 
any  such  inscription  wanted,  nor  am  I  satisfied  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  adopt  the  above;  but  on  this  you 
shall  hear  again  from  me.' 

"  The  profits  of  the  Memoir  were  employed 
in  supporting  the  suhject  of  it  ;  and  this  little 
fund  was  increased  by  the  contributions  of  some 
benevolent  persons,  to  whom  the  publication 
was  the  means  of  making  him  known.  The 
money  thus  raised,  however,  has  since  been  ex- 
hausted ;  and  Richard,  who  is  still  residing  in 
Liverpool,  pursuing  his  learned  occupations 
with  an  unceasing  zeal,  is  supported,  in  scanty 
comfort,  by  some  of  his  charitable  friends." 

The  volumes  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  life  contain 
many  specimens  of  his  poetic  talent  of  no  mean 
order.  We  copy  a  short  sonnet  creditable  to 
his  head  and  heart. 


"  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him."— Job  sni 
God  of  my  life,  my  hope,  my  fear, 

I  feel  the  closing  hour  draw  near 

That  gives  this  fainting  frame  to  dust. 
Like  the  tired  hart  at  bay  1  stand. 

Thy  toils  have  compassed  me  around  ; 
I  wait  the  death  stroke  from  thy  hand. 

And  stoop  resigned  to  meet  the  wound 
Yet  one  fond  wish  still  warms  my  soul, 

To  thee  in  humbler  hope  expressed, 
Tliat,  ere  the  final  sliadow  roll 

To  close  me  in  their  final  rest, 
Thou  wouldst  some  worthier  aim  inspire, 

Some  living  energy  impart, 
Some  holier  spark  of  purer  fire 

Rekindling  in  my  dying  heart; 
That  when,  removed  from  grief  and  pain. 

Tills  fragile  form  on  earth  shall  lie. 
Some  liappier  effort  may  remain, 

To  touch  one  human  heart  with  joy  ; 


To  bid  the  breast  with  virlue  glow, 

To  love,  to  pity,  and  to  feel ; 
To  soothe  the  ills  it  cannot  cure. 

The  suiferer's  injuries  redress; 
And  through  life's  varied  channels  pour 

The  living  stream  of  happiness. 
Then,  though  in  cold  obhvion  laid. 

Some  secret  beam  of  heavenly  glow 
May  pierce  tlie  dark  iiicuinbsht  shade. 

And  warm  the  dust  that  rusts  below. 
This  mouldering  form,  from  God  that  came, 

An  instrument  at  his  command. 
Waits  silent  yet,  through  all  its  frame 

The  impulse  of  its  Master's  hand. 
Smite,  Lord  !  this  frame  sliaU  own  thy  power. 

And  every  trembling  chord  reply  ; 
Smite,  Lord!  and  in  my  latest  hour. 

This  falling  frame  shall  sing  with  joy  ! 

The  MarUjr^s  Triumph ;  Buried   Valley ;    and 
other  poems.     By  Greiwille  Mellen.     Dedi- 
cated to  Mrs.   L.  H.   Sigourney.    pp.  ; 
12mn.   Bdsion   1833.    Lilly,   Wait,  Colraan 
and  Holden. 
■  Jfae  first  thing  thatjtrikegjis  about  thjs  book: 


is  its  beautiful  and  novel  cover  ;  it  is  done  up  in 
a  new  style  of  mottled  muslin  very  pleasing  to 
the  eye.  The  paper  is  excellent,  and  when  to 
this  is  added,  the  poetical  contents  of  no  ordi- 
nary kind,  we  have  a  whole  admirably  adapted 
for  a  present,  or  to  ornament  a  parlour  table. 
Mr.  Mollen  has  been  known  rather  as  an  occa- 
sional contributor  to  annuals  than  by  any  length- 
ened effort.  Jn  tlio  present  volume  we  have  his 
best  pieces  collected,  and  in  the  uncommon 
dearth  of  poetry  we  know  of  nothing  more 
likely  lo  be  successful.  The  verse  is  flowins 
and  graceful,  and  free  from  the  namby  pumby- 
isms  of  the  periodical  press,  on  which  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  founding  a  false  taste. 
The  author  has  established  a  reputation  which 
this  volume  will  tend  to  perpetuate — he  has  been 
fortunate  in  his  selection  of  a  printer,  who  has 
done  full  juslice  to  his  merits  in  the  style  in 
which  the  work  has  been  brought  out.  The 
following  we  select  both  for  its  brevity  and 
beauty: — 

STANZAS  TO  ONE  BEREFT. 
I. 
The  heart  that  has  not  known  the  hour 

When  Grief  could  bid  it  bow. 
Or  seen  that  looks  and  words  have  power 

To  wring  the  brightest  brow, 
'Tvverc  vain  to  torture  with  a  song 
i  mine; 


So  sorrowful 


Tha 

II. 
But  ye  that  suffer  who  have  felt 

The  destiny  of  earth,  . 

That  Death,  with  shadowy  hand  hath  dealt 

Relmke  amid  your  mirth; 
To  you  tills  tribute  of  a  word, 

When  other  sounds  have  fled. 
Will  come  like  lov'd  tones,  faintly  heard — 

The  Memory  of  the  Dead. 


That  time  and  labour  are  worse  than  useless  which 
have  been  occupied  in  laying  up  treasures  of  false 
knowledge,  which  it  will  one  day  be  necessary  to  un- 
learn, and  in  storing  up  mistaken  ideas,  which  we 
must  hereafter  remember  to  forget.  Timotheus,  an 
ancient  teacher  of  rhetoric,  always  demanded  a  double 
fee  from  those  pupils  who  had  been  instructed  by  others; 
for  in  this  case,  he  had  not  only  to  plant  in,  but  to  root 

Some  one  or  two  modern  editors  seem  to  think  that 
celebrity  will  be  awarded  tone  pen  that  cannot  imitate 
the  pugilists  in  three  essentials;  that  of  hitting  hard, 
and  sharp,  and  at  short  distances.  The  calm  scissor 
editors  in  the  long  run  seem  to  us  most  popular.  They 
have  been  very  inelegantly  likened  to  tailors,  but  the 
comparison  is  bad,  as  there  is  a  wonderful  difference  in 
the  head  work;  though  the  hands  of  both  may  hold 
cold  steel,  but  one  of  them  touches  daily  a  warm  goose. 

Cheerfulness  ouglit  to  be  the  viaticum  viitB  of  their 
life  to  the  old  :  age  without  cheerfulness,  is  a  Lapland 
winter  without  a  sun  ;  and  this  spirit  of  cheerfulness 
should  bo  encouraged  in  our  youth,  if  we  would  wish 
to  have  the  benefits  of  it  in  our  old  age;  time  will  make 
a  generous  wine  more  mellow,  but  it  will  turn  that 
which  is  early  on  the  fret,  to  vinegar. 

If  the  little  ='  coloured  people,"  who  are  the  only  true 
admirers  of  our  new  travelling  soldiers,  be  the  proper 
persons  to  appreciate  valour,  judging  I'rom  the  enthu- 
siasm they  display  in  looking  on,  the  military  who  ex- 
change visits  and  tramp  our  streets  are  perfect  Lace- 
demons. 

Addison  said  rather  sharply  in  the  Spectator,  "I  am 
nut  at  all  mortified,  when  sometimes  I  see  my  works 
thrown  aside  by  men  of  no  taste  or  learning.    There 


is  a  kind  of  heaviness  and  ignorance  that  hangs  upon 
the  minds  of  ordinary  men  which  is  too  thick  for 
knowledge  to  break  through.  To  such  I  must  apply 
the  fable  of  the  mole,  that  after  consulting  many  ocu- 
lists for  the  bettering  of  the  sight,  was  at  last  provided 
with  a  good  pair  of  spectacles  ;  but  upon  his  endea- 
vouring to  make  use  of  them,  his  mother  told  him  very 
prudently,  that  spectacles,  though  they  might  help  the 
eye  of  a  man,  could  be  of  no  use  lo  a  mole.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  for  the  benefit  of  moles  that  I  publish  these 
daily  essays." 

When  Socrates  was  asked  for  his  country  he  said, 
[  was  born  in  the  world,"  and  Ovid  remarks,  that 
Evory  land  is  to  a  valiant  man  his  native  country." 
Scotland  may  bo  justly  proud  of  her  Scott,  and  Ame- 
ca  of  her  Washington,  but  the  former  was  a  citizen 
f  the  world,  and  'Washington  fought  for  the  interests 

The  actions  of  men  have  been  aptly  compared  to  the 
index  of  a  work;  they  point  out  what  is  most  remark- 
able in  them. 

After  death.  Professor  Person's  head  was  dissected, 
and  to  the  confusion  of  all  craniologists,  but  to  the 
consolation  of  all  blockheads,  it  was  discovered  that 
he  had  the  thickest  skull  of  any  professor  in  Europe. 
The  great  mistake  of  the  phrenological  mania  is,  that 
the  exterior  surface  of  the  head  is  first  examined.  The 
brain  at  work  must  first  impress  the  interior  surface- 
but  that  is  a  part  entirely  overlooked. 

It  is  impossible,  says  the  learned  Bishpp  Taylor,  to 
make  people  understand  their  own  ignorance,  for  it  re- 
quires knowledge  to  perceive  it,  and  therefore  he  that 
can  perceive  it  hath  it  not. 

An  ancient  philosopher  of  Athens,  where  the  pro- 
perty of  the  wealthy  was  open  to  the  confiscations  of 
the  informer,  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  his  for- 
tune by  the  following  reflection  : — I  liave  lost  my  mo- 
ney, and  with  it  my  cares ;  for  when  I  was  rich  I  was 
afraid  of  every  poor  man,  but  now  that  I  am  poor, 
every  rich  man  is  afraid  of  me. 

If  birds  changed  the  size  and  colour  of  their  wings  as 
frequently  as  ladies  change   their  shapes,  the  ornitho- 
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and  genera  would  change  monthly,  and  Iho  printers 
would  prosper.  The  various  orders  of  mind  have 
found  even  fewer  chroniclers  than  those  of  fishes  and 
birds. 

Spurzheim  did  very  well  when  he  went  into  a  school 
for  little  girls;  their  heads  wore  unadorned;  but  he 
would  have  been  puzzled  at  the  bumps  of  a  modern 
belle's  cranium.  A  famous  monk  once  preaching  a 
crusade  against  "  head  towers"  successfully  put  them 
down,  but  a  contemporary  informs  us,  that  "  the  wo- 
men who,  like  snails  in  a  fright,  had  drawn  in  their 
horns,  shot  them  out  again  as  soon  as  the  danger  was 
over."  The  head  has  the  most  beautiful  appearance 
as  well  as  the  highest  station  in  the  human  figure. 
Nature  has  laid  out  all  her  art  in  beautifying  the  face; 
she  has  touched  it  with  vermilion,  planted  in  it  a  dou- 
ble rowof  Ivor}',  made  it  the  seat  of  smiles  and  blushes, 
lighted  it  up  and  enlivened  it  with  the  brightness  of 
the  eyes,  hung  it  on  each  side  with  curious  organs  of 
sense,  given  it  airs  and  graces  that  cannot  be  describ- 
ed, and  surrounded  it  with  such  a  flowing  shade  of 
hair  as  sets  all  its  beauties  in  the  most  agreeable  light, 
in  short,  she  seems  to  have  designed  the  head  as  the 
cupola  to  the  most  glorious  of  her  works;  and  when 
we  load  it  with  such  a  pile  of  supernumerary  orna- 
ments, we  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the  human  figure, 
and  foolishly  contrive  to  call  oS'the  eye  from  great  and 
real  beauties,  to  childish  gewgaws,  ribands,  and  b^- 
gar's  lace. 

At  a  dinner  at  Holland  House,  the  hospitable  man- 
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sion  of  Lord  Holland,  Mr.  Rush  informs  U9  that  the 
conversation  happened  to  turn  upon  the  Scottish  novels, 
each  praisings  the  particular  ono  which  had  struck  Iheni 
as  the  best.  At  last  Lady  Holland  proposed  that  each 
of  the  company  should  write  on  a  separate  piece  of 
paper,  the  name  of  his  favourite  novel  of  the  set;  nine 
papers  were  handed  in,  each  with  a  title  different  from 
the  rest.  A  happy  illustration,  observes  Mr.  Rush,  of 
the  various  merit  of  the  fascinating  writer — we  may 
add,  a  striking-  illustration  of  the  variety  of  judgment 
of  the  company. 

Novels  of  the  day.— A  writer  in  the  London  New 
Monthly  Magazine,  says  justly  ; — "It  is  very  remark- 
able, that  in  proportion  as  the  demand  in  literature  for 
any  particular  class  of  composition  incrcnses,  the  staple 
of  the  supply  becomes  deteriorated."  This  is  remark- 
ably the  case  with  the  batch  of  recent  novels  ;  the 
same  writer  continues  :  "  There  seems  to  be  no  abate- 
ment in  the  interest  taken  in  fictions;  but  instead  of 
being  concentered  to  a  few  of  the  best,  the  appetite 
seems  to  have  enlarged  to  grossness,  and  devours 
every  thing  miscellaneously."  We  know  not  where  it 
will  end,  but  shall  contribute  as  little  as  possible  to  the 
circulation  of  the  base  material  which  forms  so  great  a 
portion  of  the  literature  of  the  day.  We  have  been 
eagerly  searching  for  a  good  novel,  but  must  candidly 
confess  we  know  of  no  sterling  new  work  of  the  kind. 
New  figure. — An  omnibus  advertisement,  in  all  our 
city  papers,  says  iliat  the  vehicle  will  not  run  after 
seven  o'clock,  "  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  short- 
ness of  the  days  I" 

Jt  is  the  fashion  of  some  editors  never  to  allow  Iheir 
newspaper  to  be  issued  without  having  a  charming 
suicide  for  their  readers,  entertainment !  What  a  de- 
lightful compliment  to  the  public  !  Oue  of  tiiese  papers 
now  before  us  has  an  account  of  the  "  suicide  of  a  pig!" 
We  suppose  the  editor  had  run  short  of  that  kind  of 
valuable  information,  and  rather  than  not  have  some- 
thing of  the  kind  to  keep  up  his  variety,  was  content 
to  take  up  with  a  pig  !  How  long  will  the  public  be 
contented  and  gratified  witli  this  kind  of  information 
to  the  exclusion  of  sound  knowledge  ? 

By  a  letter  received  from  Mrs.  Trollope,  she  ex- 
presses the  greatest  contempt  for  those  who  pronounced 
her  name  Trollitp.  She  says  she  is  of  Grecian  descent, 
and  can  trace  her  genealogy  to  Pcnelopd — and  that 
her  name  Trollope,  should  have  the  last  syllable  ac- 
cented.   She  refers  to  Capt.  Hall  for  authority. 

Napoleon. — The  love  of  power  and  supremacy  ab- 
sorbed and  consumed  liim.  No  person,  no  domestic 
attachment,  no  private  friendship,  no  love  of  pleasure, 
no  relish  for  letters  or  the  arts,  no  human  sympathy, 
no  human  weakness,  divided  his  mind  with  the 
sion  for  dominion  and  for  dazzling  manifestation  of  his 
power.  Before  this,  duty,  honour,  love,  humanity,  fell 
prostrate.  Josephine,  we  are  lold,  was  dear  to  him: 
but  the  devoted  wife,  who  had  slood  firm  and  faithful 
in  the  day  of  his  doubtful  fortunes,  was  cast  off  in  his 
prosperity  to  make  room  for  a  stranger,  who  might  be 
more  subservient  to  his  power. — Dr.  Channhig. 

Strong  Tesiimoni/. — Seventy-two  physicians  of  Bos. 
ton  have  put  their  names  to  a  paper,  declaring  it  to  be 
their  opinion  that  men  in  health  are  never  benefited  by 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits — that,  on  the  contrary,  th 
of  them  is  a  frequent  cause  of  disease  and  death,  and 
often  renders  such  diseases  as  arise  from  other  caui 
more  difficult  of  cure,  and  more  fatal  in  their  termii 
tion. 

The  Human  Voice. — Nathan,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the 
History  and  Theory  of  Music,"  the  second  part  o 
which  has  just  been  published,  after  having  rnentione; 
tJie  three  classes  of  vocal  sound  which  are  distinguish' 
ed  in  the  Italian  school  of  singing — namely,  the  chest 
voice  (voce  de  petto,)  the  throat  voice  or  falsetto,  and 


the  head  voice,  or  (voce  di  testa,)  speaks  of  a  fourth, 
which  he  says  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  This  he 
describes  as  a  species  of  ventriloquism — a  soft  and 
ngly  distant  sound  produced  in  the  chest  and 
back  of  the  throat  and  liead ;  an  inward  and  suppressed 
sound  of  peculiarly  soft  and  melodious  tone.  Braham, 
he  says,  is  the  only  public  singer,  whom  he  has  ever 
heard,  who  has  availed  himself  of  the  proper  advan- 
tages which  this  feigned  voice  afford.s.  It  is  comaionly 
ultivated  amongst  the  Hebrews ;  it  is  torn.ed  by  them 
the  voice  of  a  child,"  and  Mr.  Nathan  attributes  to 
heir  use  of  it  the  peculiar  sweetness  of  their  style  of 
inging.  By  the  by,  Mr.  Nathan  enumerates,  amongst 
he  Jewish  musical  composers  of  the  present  day, 
Moscheles,  Mondleshon,  Kaikbrenner,  Herts,  Mayerbeer, 
and  Paganini. 

Very  late  in  life,  and  when  living'with  Mrs.  Voysey, 
n  Leonard  Place  Kensington,  Mrs.  Inclibald  observed 
)no  of  the  lady  lodgers  mending  a  hole  in  a  black  silk 
rown.  "Why  do  you  give  yourself  that  trouble.'" 
laid  Mrs.  I. ;  "  I  always  mend  the  holes  in  mine  with 
)lack  sticking-plaster."  Here  we  have  Black  and  Blue 
fairly  illustrated. 

LITERARY   WOVEI.TSSS. 

..  ..anslation  by  an  American  scholar  of  (ieissler's 
History  of  the  Church,  "  Lchrbuch  de  Kirchenge. 
ichichlo"  is  about  to  be  published  by  Carey,  Lea  & 
Zo. 

The  Holy  Bible  in  Canton. — A  second  edition  of  the 
Bible  has  recently  been  published  at  the  Anglo-Chinese 
College,  Malacca;  it  is  a  large  and  beautiful  octavo  in 
91  volumes,  and  has  been  printed  with  new  blocks. 

Illustrations  of  Botany  and  other  branches  of  the  Na. 
lural  History  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  and  of  the 
Flora  of  Cashmere,  by  J.  F.  Royle,  Esq.  F.  L.  S.,  &lc. 

Sketches  of  the  Domestic,  and  Negro  Population  of 
the  West  Indies,  by  Mrs.  Carmichael. 

Memoir  of  the  Rev.  John  Adam,  late  Missionary  at 
Calcutta. 

Messrs.  Ackermann  and  Co.  announce  Two  Series 
if  Coloured  Views  of  Niagara  and  Quebec,  from  Draw- 
ings taken  on  the  spot,  by  Lieut.  Col.  Cockburn. 

Songs  of  Switzerland,  fcc,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Henry 
Brandrcth. 

A  new  and  splendid  Annual,  to  be  called  the  Oriental 
Annual,  from  Original  Drawings  by  W.  Daniell,  Esq. 
R.  A.,  is  announced. 

Coop.-r's  new  novel,  &c. — Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard 
..ive  received  and  put  to  press,  The  Headsman,  a  new 
novel,  by  J.  Fennimore  Cooper,  author  of  the  Spy,  Pi- 
lot, &c. 

The  late  Bishop  Hobart,  of  JVew  York. — The  post- 
ir.mous  works  of  this  eminent  divine  have  lately  been 
ssued  from  the  New  York  press,  and  are  highly  spoken 

In  the  press  in  New  York,  in  a  duodecimo  volume 
of  about  aOO  pages,  "Outlines  of  the  Constitutional 
Jurisprudence  of  the  United  States,  designed  .as  a  Text 
Book  for  Lectures,  is  a  class  Book  for  Academies  and 
Common  Schools,  and  as  a  Manual  for  popular  use. 
By  William  A.  Duer,  L.  L.  D.,  President  of  Columbia 
College." 

The  Duchess  of  St.  Leu  (Hortense),  daughter  of  the 
Empress  Josephine,  has  published,  at  Paris,  her  mo- 
ther's Letters  to  herself,  and  also  the  private  corres- 
pondence between  Napoleon  and  Josephine.  This  must 
be  curious  matter. 

The  Mes.«rs.  Harpers,  of  New  York,  announce  an 
American  edition  of  Madden's  Infirmities  of  Genius. 

Obsfrvalions  on  Texas,  in  a  series  of  Letters,  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Ilolley,  1vol.  12mo. 

The  Memoir  of  Baron  Cuvler,  by  Mrs.  Lee,  late  Mrs. 
Bowdich,  has  just  been  published  in  London. 

List  or  the  principal  Books  published  in  London,  to  the  Isl 
of  July. 
Verses  in  Commemoration  of  Rev.  James  Harvey, 
by  James  Montgomery,  4to. — Village  Belles,  a  novel, 3 
vols,  post  8vo. — Hansard's  Debates,  (3d  series)  Vol. 
XVI.  (2d  of  Session  33  )— England  and  the  English,  by 
K.  h.  Bulwer,  Esq.  M.  P.  2  vols,  post  8vo.— Great  Bri- 
tain in  1833,  by  the  Baron  D'Haussey,  ex-Miiiister  of 
Charles  X.  2  vols,  post  8vo. — M'Gregor's  British  Ame- 
rica, 2d  edition,  with  additions  and  new  maps,  2  vols. 
8vo.— Reekiana  ;  or,  Minor  Antiquities  of  Edinburgh  : 
being  Vol.  III.  of  Chambers's  Traditions  of  Edinburgh, 
13mo.— Twelve  Maxims  on  Swimming,  by  the  author 
of  the  Cigar,  32mo. — Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom,  Vol. 

XIII ;    Aureliria,   Crustacea,    and  Arachnida,  8vo 

Poetic  Gems,  by  S.  Blackburn. — Memoirs  of  Rowland 
Taylor,  LL.D.,  by  T.  Stow,  12mo. 


Saeto  American  lautsUcations. 

The  new  novel  of  Pedro  of  Pennaflor,  is  well  and 
entertainingly  written — had  it  not  been  also  entitled 
the  New  Gil  Bias,  it  would  have  been  popular,  but  as 
a  Gil  Bias,  it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  to  be  a 
failure. 

Rushes  Memoranda.  New  edition. — We  have  receiv- 
ed the  second  edition  of  this  entertaining  work,  and 
from  what  we  learn  of  the  demand,  it  too  must  be 
soon  exhausted.  The  new  preface  is  all  our  limits  per- 
mit us  to  notice  to-day.     The  author  says  ; — 

"  My  highest  aim  in  writing  the  work,  was  to  draw 
attention  to  the  public  questions  between  the  two  na- 
tions; questions  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  which, 
although  at  present  asleep,  are  liable,  in  the  progress 
of  time  and  events,  to  break  out  with  much  if  not  all 
of  their  original  violence."    The  day,  wo  trust,  is  far 

This  new  edition,  in  appearance,  is  far  better  than 
the  former;  the  paper  is  white  and  fine,  though  the 
same  expense  has  been  indulged  in  spreading  the  mat. 
ter  over  too  much  surface.  A  third  edition,  and  a 
cheaper  one,  will  no  doubt  be  called  for.  We  shall  re- 
turn to  the  new  matter  next  week. 

Transatlantic  Sketches.  Our  confined  space  was  oc- 
cupied previous  to  receiving  Captain  Alexander's  tra- 
vels, for  which  we  have  to  thank  the  publishers,  and 
can  only  say  of  it  to-day,  that  it  is  an  amusing  volume. 
We  perused  the  London  copy  some  weeks  since,  and, 
as  wo  hope  our  readers  remember,  made  some  racy 
extracts,  ivhich  we  may  hereafter  continue.  His 
sketches  of  the  United  States  are  not  equal  to  Lieut. 
Coke's,  and  are  too  brief. 

Prince  Charlie. — The  approbation  bestowed 
upon  Chambers'  Rebellion  in  Scotland  has 
been  universal  as  far  as  we  have  heard.  All 
unite  in  expre.ssing  the  pleasure  they  have 
received.  The  Schenectady  Whig  says : — 
•'  In  the  latter  numbers  is  commenced  the 
'  Life  and  Adventures  of  the  Chevalier  Charles 
Stuart,  and  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  Scot- 
land in  1745  and-  1746,'  by  Robert  Chambers, 
which  will  be  concluded  in  three  or  four  sub- 
sequent numbers.  This,  like  all  other  articles 
contained  in  this  work,  which  have  passed  un- 
der our  observation,  is  extremely  interesting. 
Waldie's  Library  contains,  probably,  the  best 
selections  from  the  literature  of  the  day,  of 
any  similar  periodical  now  published ;  and  its 
form,  size  and  cheapness,  adapt  it  admirably 
for  general  circulation  and  family  reading." 

The  Germantown  Telegraph  remarks :  "  The 
'  Life  and  Adventures  of  the  Chevalier  Charles 
Stuart,  and  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  Scot- 
land in  1745 — 6,  by  Robert  Chambers, — which 
is  now  in  the  course  of  publication  in  Waldie's 
Library,  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  enter- 
taining works,  that  has  for  a  long  while  gratified 
our  eye.  We  would  advise  every  lover  of  his- 
tory— of  a  charmingly  told  romantic  history, 
not  to  neglect  this  rich  treat.  It  is  not  every 
day  that  we  are  greeted  with  so  delicious  and 
acceptable  a  feast." 

Notice  to  Agents  and  Subscribers  in  Canada. 
By  a  late  law  of  the  post  office   here    the 
postage  on  newspapers,  tSic.  for  Canada,  must 
be  paid  to  the  American  frontier  line.     It  will 
be,  therefore,  necessary  for  our  subscribers  in 
that  section  of  country  to  make  immediate  ar- 
rangement for  the  payment  of  the  same.     To 
save  trouble,  payment  may  be  made    to    Mr. 
Starke,  bookseller,  or  to  Le  Clerc,  Jones  &  Co. 
at  the  office  of  "  L'Ami  du  Feuple,"  Montreal. 
ADAM  WALDIE. 
Philad.  August  26,  1833. 
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JOVRXTAZ.   OF   BEIiL£S  UlTTRHS. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Shortly  after  having  put  Baron  D'Haiissez's  Obser- 
vations on  England  to  press,  wo  received  a  London 
copy  of  Bulwer's  work  on  the  same  subject.  The  co- 
incidence was  a  little  interesting — the  most  popular 
native  writer,  and  a  distinguished  foreigner,  giving 
simultaneously  their  respective  views  of  society  and 
manners  in  Great  B;-ilain.  The  Baron's  work  being 
already  in  hand,  and  believing  that  our  readers  would 
be  gratified  by  having  an  early  opportunity  of  judging 
of  both,  we  at  once  concluded  to  commence  Bulwer's 
on  the  cover,  issuing  a  double  sheets  weekly,  which  we 
shall  continue  in  consecutive  numbers,  until  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  work  are  published.  There 
are  some  chapters,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  on  Flog, 
ging  in  the  Army,  parts  of  which  we  shall  omit,  as 
possessing  little  interest  in  the  United  States. 

We  hope  this  short  interruption  of  the  usual  va- 
riety in  the  Journal  of  Belles  Lettres,  where  double 
the  matter  is  given,  and  at  no  additional  charge,  will 
prove  satisfactory  to  our  readers,  and  evince  still  more 
strongly  the  anxious  desire  the  proprietor  of  the  "Li- 
brary" feels  to  e."tceed,  rather  than  fall  short  of  what  he 
originally  promised. 

mmlunXf  unXf  if)t  mmliHi)^ 

BY  EDWARD  LYTTON  BULWER,  ESQ.,  M.  P. 

Aulhorof  "Pelliam,"  "  Devereux,"  and  '^Eugene  Aram." 

"  Ordine  geniis 
'.'  Mores,  el  siudia,  ei  i>opulos,  et  pra?lia  dicam."  Virgil. 
"Every  now  ond  then  we  should  oxainine  ourselves;  self-amend- 
ment is  the  c^spriag  of  self-knowledge.  But  forcisiiers  do  noi 
examine  oui  coTidition ;  they  only  gl:ince  at  ils  surface.' Why  should 
we  print  volumes  upon  other  countries  and  be  silent  upon  our  own'? 
Why  traverse  the  world  and  neglect  Uie  phenomena  around  us? 
Why  should  the  spirit  of  our  researches  be  a  lynx  in  Africa  and  a* 
mole  in  England  f  Why 
criticised  by  a  native?" 


i  word,  sUould  a 


VIEW  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHARACTER. 

INSCRIBED  TO  PRINCE  TALLEYRAND. 

CHAPTER  I. 
I  am  about,  in  this  portion  of  my  work,  to  treat  of 
the  character  of  my  countrymen  :  for  when  a  diplo- 
matist like  your  excellency  is  amongst  them,  they  may 
as  well  be  put  upon  their  guard.  1  shall  endeavour  to 
tell  my  countrymen  the  causes  that  have  stamped  with 
certain  impressions  t!ie  National  Character,  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  knowledge  of  self  is  a  better  piecaulion 
against  deceit,  than  even  the  su.spicion  of  others.  1 
inscribe  this  portion  of  my  work  to  your  excellency 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  on  which  the  Scythian 
brought  to  Darius  a  mouse,  a  bird,  a  fish,  and  a  bundle 
of  arrows: — they  were  the  symbols  of  his  nation,  and 

bundle  of  nr.tional  symbols,  and  I  offer  them  to  Iho 
representative  of  that  great  people  with  whom  for 
eight  centuries  we  have  been  making  great  wars,  oc- 
casioned by  small  mistakes.  Perhaps  if  the  symbols 
had  been  rightly  construed  a  little  earlier,  even  a  mouse 
and  a  fish  might  have  taught  us  better.  A  quarrel  is, 
nine  limes  out  of  ten,  merely  the  feimi 


I  have  another  reason  for  inscribing  these  prelimi- 
nary chapters  to  Prince  Talleyrand  :  this  isnotthefirst 
time  he  has  been  amongst  us — great  changes  have  been 
over  the  world  during  the  wide  interval  between  his 
first  and  his  present  visit  to  England.  Those  changes 
which  have  wrought  such  convulsions  in  states,  have 
begun  by  revolutions  in  the  character  of  nations  ; — 
every  change  in  a  constitution  is  occasioned  by  some 
change  in  the  people.  The  English  of  the  present  day 
are  not  the  English  of  twenty  years  ago.  To  whom 
can  I  dedicate  my  observations  on  the  causes  that  influ- 


over  my  testimony  so  penetrating  a  judge  must  make 
me  doubly  scrupulous  as  to  its  accuracy:  and  my  pre- 
sumption in  appealing  to  such  an  arbiter,  is  an  evi- 
dence, indeed,  of  temerity;  but  it  is  also  a  proof  ol 
my  honesty,  and  a  guarantee  for  my  caution. 

I  remember  to  have  read  in  an  ancient  writer  of  a 
certain  district  in  Africa  remarkable  for  a  fearful  phe- 
nomenon. "  In  that  climate,"  says  our  authority,  "  the 
air  seemed  filled  with  gigantic  figures  of  strange  and 
uncouth  monsters  fighting  (or  in  pursuit  of)  each  other. 
These  apparitions  were  necessarily  a  little  alarming  to 
foreigners,  but  the  natives  looked  upon  them  with  the 
utmost  indifference."  Is  not  this  story  an  emblem  of 
national  prejudices  ?  The  shadowy  monsters  that  ap- 
pal the  stranger  seem  ordinary  enough  to  us  ;  we  have 
no  notion  of  a  different  atmosphere,  and  that  which  is 
a  marvel  to  others  is  but  a  commonplace  to  ourselves. 
Yet  if  the  native  is  unobservant,  your  excellency  (vill 
allow  that  the  traveller  is  credulous;  and  if  sometimes 
the  monsters  are  unremarked  by  the  one,  sometimes 
also  they  are  invented  by  the  other.  Your  excellency 
remembers  the  story  of  the  French  Jesuit,  who  was 
astonished  to  find  priestcraft  in  China  ;  the  man  who 
practised  it  in  the  name  of  the  Virg^in  thought  it  a 
monstrous  piece  of  impudence  to  practise  it  in  the  name 
of  Fo  !  In  the  same  spirit  of  travel  you  read  of  an 
Englishwoman  complaining  of  rudeness  in  America, 
and  d  German  prince  affecting  a  republican  horror  at 
an  aristocracy  in  England. 

His  excellency,  Prince  Talleyrand,  knows  belter 
than  the  whole  corps  of  diplomatists  how  small  a  differ- 
ence there  is  really  between  man  and  man — the  stature 
and  limbs  vary  little  in  proportions — it  is  the  costume 
Ihat  makes  all  the  distinction.  Travellers  do  not  suf- 
ficiently analyse  their  surprise  at  the  novelties  they 
see,  and  they  often  proclaim  that  to  be  a  difference  in 
the  several  characters  of  nations,  which  is  but  a  differ- 
ence in  their  manners.  One  of  the  oldest  illustrations 
of  national  prejudice  is  to  be  found  in  Herodotus.  The 
Greeks  in  the  habit  of  iuniing  their  parents  were  won- 
derfully indignant  at  the  barbarity  of  the  Callalii,  who 
were  accustomed  to  eat  them.  The  Persian  king  sum- 
mons the  Callalii  before  him  in  the  presencr  of  the 
Greeks  : — "  You  eat  your  fathers  and  mothers — a  most 
excellent  practice — pray,  for  what  sura  will  you  burn 
them  ?"  The  Callalii  were  exceedingly  disgusted  at 
the  question.  Burn  their  parents  !  They  uttered  yells 
of  horror  at  so  inhuman  a  suggestion !  The  Callatian 
and  the  Greek  experienced  filial  affection  in  an  equal 
degree,  but  the  man  who  made  a  dinner  of  his  father, 

)uld  have  considered  it  the  height  of  atrocity  to  have 

ide  a  bonfire  of  him. 

The  passions  are  universally  the  same — the  expres- 
sion of  them  as  universally  varying.  Your  excellency 
vvill  allow  that  the  French  and  the  English  are  both 
eminently  vain  of  country— so  far  they  are  alike — ^yet 
if  there  be  any  difference  between  the  two  nations 
more  strong  than  another,  it  is  the  manner  in  which 
that  vanity  is  shown.  The  vanity  of  the  Frenchman 
consists  (as  I  have  somewhere  read)  in  belonging  to  so 
great  a  country  :  but  the  vanity  of  the  Englishman  ex- 
ults in  the  thought  that  so  great  a  country  belongs  to 
himself  The  root  of  all  our  notions,  as  of  all  our 
laws,  is  to  be  found  in  the  sentiment  of  property.  It 
is  mi/  wife  whom  you  shall  not  insult ;  it  is  mij  house 
that  you  shall  not  enter:  it  is  my  country  that  you  shall 
not  traduce;  and  by  a  species  of  ultra-mundane  ap- 
propriation, it  is  mi/  God  whom  you  shall  not  blas- 
pheme 1 

We  may  observe  the  different  form  of  the  national 
vanity  in  the  inhabitant  of  either  country  by  comparing 
the  eulogia  which  the  Frenchman  lavishes  on  France, 
with  the  sarcastic  despondency  with  which  the  English- 
man touches  upon  England. 

A  few  months  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  Paris  :  I  fell  in 
with  a  French  marquis  of  the  Bourbonite  politics  :  he 
spoke  to  me  of  the  present  state  of  Paris  with  tears  in 
his  eyes.  I  thought  it  best  to  sympathise  and  agree 
with  him;  my  complaisance  was  displeasing: — he 
wiped  his  eyes  with  the  air  of  a  man  beginning  to  take 
offence.  "Nevertheless,  sir,"  quoth  lie,  "our  public 
buildings  are  superb!"  1  allowed  the  fact.  "  We  have 
made  great  advances  in  civilisation."  There  was  no 
disputing  the  proposition.  "  Our  writers  are  the  great- 
est  in  the  world."  I  was  silent.  "  £njin — what  a.  devil 
of  a  climate  yours  is,  in  comparison  to  ours!" 

I  returned  to  England  in  company  with  a  French- 
man, who  had  visited  us  twenty  years  since,  and  who 


;  possess 


"  What  a  superb  street  is  Regent  Street,"  cried  the 
Frenchman. 

"Pooh,  sir,  mere  lath  and  plaster !"  replied  the  pa- 
triot. 
"I  wish  to  hear  your  debates,"  said  the  Frenchman. 
"Not  wor!h  the  trouble,  sir,"  groaned  the  patriot. 
"  I  shall  do  homage  to  your  public  men." 
"  Mere  twaddlers,  I  assure  you — nothing  great  now- 
Well,  lam  surprised  ;  but,  at  least,  I  shall  see  your 
authors  and  men  of  science." 

"  Really,  sir,"  answered  the  patriot,  very  gravely, 
I  don't  remember  that  we  have  any." 
The  polished  Frenchman  was  at  a  loss  for  a  mo- 
ent,  but  recovering  himself— "Ah  !"  said  he,  taking 
pinch  of  snufli",  "  but  you're  a  very  great  nation — 
very !" 

Tliat  is  quite  tiue,"  said  the  Englishman,  drawing 
himself  up. 

The  Englislimanthen  is  vain  of  his  country!  Where- 
fore?  because  of  the  public  buildings?  ho  never  enters 
Ihem.—The  laws.'  he  abuses  them  eternally.— The 
public  men.'  they  are  quacks. — The  writers?  he  knows 
othing  about  them.  He  is  vain  of  his  country  for  an 
xcellent  reason — it  produced  him. 

In  his  own  mind  the  Englishman  is  the  pivot  of  all 
liings — the  centre  of  the  solar  system.  Like  Virtue 
herself,  he 

"  Stands  as  the  sun. 
And  all  that  rolls  around  him 
Drinks  light,  and  hfe,  and  glory,  from  his  aspect." 

It  is  an  old  nia.xim  enough  among  us  that  v 
the  sturdy  sense  of  independence  ;  we  value 
upon  it; — j'et  the  sense  of  independence  is  often  but 
he  want  of  sympathy  with  others. 

There  was  a  certain  merchant  sojourning  at  an  inn, 
vhom  the  boots  by  mistake  called  betimes  in  the 
morning. 

Sir,"  quoth  the  boots,  "the  day's  breaking."  The 
merchant  turned  round  with  a  grim  look — "Let  it 
break,"  growled  he,  "  it  owes  me  nothing  I"  This 
anecdote  is  rather  characteristic  :  ii  shows  the  connec. 
between  selfishness  and  independence.  The  trait 
ar  character  of  which  I  speak,  has  been  often  re- 
marked; none,  however,  have,  to  ray  mind,  very 
clearly  accounted  for  it.  Your  excellency  knows,  to 
re,  that  all  the  Frenchmen  who  ever  wrote  a  syl- 
lable about  us  have  declared  it  the  result  of  our  haugb- 
y  consciousness  of  liberty.  But  we  are  better  aware 
low-a-days  Ihan  formerly  what  the  real  effects  of  liber- 
y  are.  "The  feeling  I  describe  is  entirely  selfish ;  the 
(-■elings  produced  by  the  consciousnessof  liberty  rather 
un  into  the  wildest  extremes  of  universal  phifanthro- 
ly.  Union  and  fraternity  are  the  favourite  cant 
vords  of  popular  power  ;  and  unsociability  may  be 
he  accompaniment,  but  is  certainly  not  the  character- 
stic,  of  freedom. 

A  Frenchm.an,  indeed,  has  long  enjoyed  the  same 
security  of  properly,  and  the   same  consciousness  of 
liberty,  which  are  the   boast  of  the  Englishman  ;  but 
this  advantage  has  rather  tended  to  widen   than  con- 
centrato  the  circle  of  his  affections.     In   becoming  a 
n  he  has  not  ceased  to  mingle  with    his  kind  ; 
perhaps,  he  thinks  that  to  be  at  once  free  and  unsocial 
Id  be  a  union  less  characteristic  of  a  civilised,  than 
vage,  condition.     But  your  excellency  has  observ- 
ed, that   all  amongst   us,  save   tliose  of  the   highest 
ks,  live  very  much  alone.     Our  crowded  parlies  are 
society  ;  we  assemble  all  our  acquaintance  for  the 
pleasure  of  saying  nothing  to  them.     " /,«!  Anglais" 
lys  one  of  your   countrymen,  "  les  Anglais  out  une 
ijinit^  de  ces  petites  usages  de  convention, — pour  se  dis- 
penser de  parler."     Our  main  element  is  home ;  and  if 
you  believe  our  sentimentalists,  we  consider  it  a  won- 
derful virtue  to  be  unhappy  and  disagreeable  every 
vhere  else.     Thus  (the  consequence  is  nolalile)  we  ac- 
[uire  that  habit  of  attaching  an  undue  importance  to 
lur  own  circle,  and  viewing  with  indifference  all  the 
phere  beyond,  which    proverbially   distinguishes  the 
recluse,  or  the  member  of  a  confined  coterie.     Your 
xcellcncy  has  perhaps  conversed  with  Mr.  Owen  ; — 
that   benevolent    man    usually  visits   every  foreigner 
1  he  conceives  worthy  of  conversion  to  parallelo- 
grammatisation  ;  and,  since  I  remember  the  time  when 
considered  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  among  the  likeliest  of  his  prose- 
lytes, it  is  not  out  of  the  range  of  possibilities  that  he 

•J    ;m»„;n<.    ho  m.iit  makn  an  Owonkn  nf  lk»  E.,_ 


wrong  upon  thai  point,  he  is  certainly  right  in  another; 
ho  is  right  wlion,  in  order  to  render  pliilanthropy  uni- 
versal, ho  proposes  that  individuals  of  e\ei:y  commu- 
nity should  live  in  public  together — the  unsocial  life  is 
scarcely  prolific  of  the  social  virtues. 

But  if  it  be  not  the  consciousness  of  liberty,  what 
causes  aro  Ihey  that  produce  amongst  us  that  passion 
for  the  Unsocial,  which  we  dignify  with  the  milder 
epilhet  of  the  Domestic?  I  apprehend  that  the  main 
causes  are  two :  the  first  may  be  found  in  our  habits  of 
trade;  the  second,  in  the  long  established  influence  of 
a  very  peculiar  form  of  aristocracy. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  I  think  we  may  grant, 
without  much  difficulty,  that  it  is  evidently  the  nature 
of  Commerce  lo  detach  the  mind  from  the  pursuit  of 
amusement;  fatigued  with  promiscuous  inlercourse 
during  the  day,  its  votaries  concentrate  their  desires  of 
relaxation  within  their  home;  at  night  they  want  rest 
rather  than  amusement:  hence  we  usually'find  that  a 
certain  apathy  to  amusement,  perfectly  distinct  from 
mere  gravity  of  disposition,  is  the  characteristic  of 
commercial  nations.  Jt  is  not  less  observable  among 
the  Americans  and  the  Dutch,  than  it  is  among 
the  English  ;  the  last  indeed  have,  in  their  social  state, 
great  counterbalances  to  the  commercial  spirit.  I  had 
the  honour  of  being  introduced  the  other  day  to  a 
young  traveller  from  Amsterdam.  "  Have  you  been 
to  the  play  since  your  arrival  in  London  ?"  was  a  na- 
tural question. 

"No,  sir,  those  amusements  are  very  expensive." 

"  True  ;  but  a  man  so  enviably  rich  as  yourself  can 
afFord  them." 

"No,  sir,"  was  the  austere  and  philosophic  reply, 
"  I  can  afFord  the  amusement,  but  not  Ike  habit  of  amuse- 

A  witty  countryman  of  your  excellency's  told  me 
that  he  could  win  over  any  Englishman  I  pleased  to 
select,  to  accompany  him  to  a  masquerade  that  waste 
be  given  at  the  opera  house.  I  selected  for  the  experi- 
ment a  remarkably  quiet  and  decorous  father  of  a  fa- 
mily— a  merchant.  The  Frenchman  accosted  him — 
"Monsieur  never  goes  to  masquerades,  I  believe." 

"  So  I  thought.     It  would   be  impossible  lo   induce 

"Not  quite  impossible,"  said  the  merchant,  smiling; 
"  but  I  am  too  busy  for  such  entertainments  ;  besides  1 
have  a  moral  scruple." 

"Exactly  so.  I  have  just  bet  my  friend  here  three 
to  one  that  he  could  not  persuade  you  to  go  to  the  mas- 
querade given  to-morrow  night  at  the  opera  house." 

"  Three  to  one  I"  said  the  merchant,  "  those  are  long 

"  I  will  offer  i/ou  the  same  bet,"  rejoined  the  French- 
man gaily,  "  in  guineas,  if  you  please." 

"Three  to  one — done!"  cried  the  Englishman,  and 
li£  went  to  the  opera  house  in  order  to  win  his  wager  ; 
the  masquerade  iu  this  case  had  ceased  to  be  an  amuse- 
ment— it  had  become  a  commercial  speculation  !* 

But  the  same  class  that  are  indifferent  to  amuse- 
ment, are  yet  fond  of  show.  A  spirit  of  general  un- 
sociability is  not  incompatible  with  the  love  of  festivals 
on  great  occasions,  with  splendid  entertainments,  and 
a  luxurious  hospitalitj'.  Ostentation  and  unsociability 
are  often  effects  of  the  same  cause;  for  the  spirit  ol 
commerccdisdaining  to  indulge  in  aniuscnient,  is  proud 
of  displaying  wealth  ;  and  is  even  more  favourable  to 
the  Luxuries,  than  it  is  to  the  Arts. 

The  second  cause  of  our  unsociability  is  more  latent 


than  the  first :  so  far  from  i 


pnnging  ou 


libei-ty. 


it  arises  from  the  restraints  on  it;  and  is  tl 

of  the  haughtiness  of  a  democracy,  but  the   peculiar 

influences  of   aristocratic   power.      This    part   of  my 

enquiry,  which  is  very  important,  deserves  a  chapter  to 

itself. 


CHAPTER  IL 

The  proverbial  penetration  of  your  excellency  has 
doubtless  remarked,  that  England  has  long  possessed 
this  singular  constitution  of  society— the  spirit  of  de- 
niocracy  in  the  power  of  obtaining  honours,  und  the 


«  So,  in  the  United  States,  a  traveller  tells  us  that 
ho  observed  in  the  pit  of  the  theatre  two  lads  of  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  conversing  very  intently  between 
Iho  acts.     Curiosity  prompted  him  to  listen  to  the  dia. 

logue.     Were  they  discussing  the  merits  of  the  play 

the  genius  of  the  actor— the  splendour  of  the  scene? 
No  such  thing;  they  woro  attempting  to  calculate  the 
number  of  spectators,  and  the  consequent  profits  to  the 


BULWEllS  ENGLAND. 

of  an  aristocracy  in  the  method  by  which  they 
aro  acquired.  The  highest  offices  have  been  open  by 
law  to  any  man,  no  matter  what  his  pedigree  or  his 
quarterings;  but  influences,  stronger  than  laws,  have 
determined  that  it  is  only  through  the  aid  of  one  por- 
tion or  the  other  of  the  aristocracy  that  those  offices 
can  be  obtained.  Hence  we  see  daily  in  high  advance- 
ment men  sprung  from  the  people,  who  yet  never  use 
the  power  they  have  ac(|uired  in  the  people's  behalf. 
Nay,  it  may  be  observed,  even  among  the  lawyers, 
who  owe  at  least  the^irs^  steps  of  promotion  to  their 
own  talents  or  perseverance,  though  for  the  crowning 
honours  they  must  look  to  oligarchical  favour,  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  Scott  or  a  Sugden,  the  lowest  plebeian 
by  birth,  has  only  to  be  of  importance  to  become  the 
bitterest  aristocrat  in  policy.  The  road  to  honours  is 
apparently  popular  ;  but  each  person  rising  from  the 
herd  has  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  very  principle  of 
popularity,  by  which  he  has  risen.  So  that,  while  the 
power  of  obtaining  eminent  station  has  been  open  to 
all  ranks,  yet  in  proportion  as  that  power  bore  any 
individual  aloft,  you  might  see  it  purifying  itself  of  all 
democratic  properties,  and  beautifully  melting  into  that 
aristocratic  atmosphere  which  it  was  permitted  to  at- 
tain.— Mr.  Hunt,  whom  your  excellency  may  perhaps 
have  heard  of,  as  a  Doctrinaire,  in  a  school  once  fami- 
liar to  yourself,  had  a  peculiar  faculty  of  uttering  hard 
truths.  "  You  speak,"  quoth  he,  one  evening  in  the 
house  of  commons,  "  of  the  mob  of  demagogues  whom 
the  reform  bill  will  send  to  parl'ament ;  bo  not  afraid, 
you  have  one  sui-e  method  of  curing  the  wildest  of 
them;  choose  your  man,  catch  him,  place  him  on  the 
treasury  betich,  and  be  assured  you  will  never  hear  him 
accused  of  being  a  demagogue  again." 

Lord  Lachrymal  (it  is  classical,  and  dramatic  into 
the  bargain,  to  speak  of  the  living  under  feigned  names) 
is  a  man  of  plebeian  extraction.  He  has  risen  through 
the  various  grades  of  the  law,  and  has  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  highest.  No  man  calls  him  parvenu — 
he  has  confounded  himself  with  the  liaute  noblesse ;  if 
you  were  to  menace  the  peers'  right  of  voting  by  pro.xy, 
he  would  burst  into  tears.  "Good  old  man,"  cry  tlie 
the  lords,  "how  he  loves  the  institutions  of  his  coun- 
tryl"  Am  I  asked  why  Lord  Lachrymal  is  so  much 
pected  by  his  peers— am  I  asked  why  they  boast  of 
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— I  would  answer  that  question  by  another.  Why  is 
the  swallow  considered  by  the  vulgar  a  bird  that  should 
be  sacred  from  injury?— Because  it  builds  under  their 
own  eaves  !  There  is  a  certain  class  of  politicians,  arid 
Lord  Lachrymal  is  one  of  them,  who  build  their  for- 
tunes in  the  roofs  of  the  aristocracy,  and  obtain,  by 
about   an    equal   merit,    an   equal   sanctity  with    the 

In  nearly  all  states,  it  is  by  being  the  tool  of  the 
great  that  the  lowly  rise.  People  point  to  the  now  Se- 
janus,  and  cry  to  their  children,  "See  the  effect  of 
merit !" — Alas,  it  is  the  effect  of  servility.  In  despotic 
states,  the  plebeian  has  even  a  greater  chance  of  rising 
than  in  free.  In  the  east,  a  common  water-carrier  to- 
day is  grand  vizier  to-morrow.  In  the  Roman  republic 
the  low  born  were  less  frequently  exalted,  than  they 
woro  in  the  Roman  despotism.  So  with  us — it  was  the 
tories  who  brought  forward  the  man  of  low  or  mediocre 
birth ;  the  whig.s,  when  they  came  into  power,  had 
ly  their  granrfs  seigneurs  to  put  into  office.  The  old 
ixim  of  the  political  adventurer  was  invariably  this  ; 
J  rise  from  the  people,  take  every  opportunity  to 
use  them  I  What  mattered  it,  then,  to  the  plebeians 
that  one  of  their  number  was  exalted  to  the  cabinet.' 
He  had  risen  by  opposing  their  wishes;  his  very  cha- 
racteristic was  that  of  contempt  for  his  brethren.  A 
nobleman's  valet  is  always  supereminently  bitter 
against  the  canaille  :  a  plebeian  in  high  station  is  usu- 
ally valet  to  the  whole  peerage! 

The  time  has  long  past  when  the  English  people  had 
any  occasion  for  jealousy  against  the  power  of  the 
crown.  Even  at  the  period  in  which  they  directed 
their  angry  suspicions  against  the  king,  it  was  not  to 
that  branch  of  the  legislature  that  the  growing  power 
of  corruption  was  justly  to  be  attributed.  From  the 
date  of  the  aristocratic  revolution  of  16S8,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  aristocracy  has  spread  its  unseen  monopoly 
over  tho  affairs  of  slate.  The  king,  we  hear  it  said, 
has  the  privilege  to  choose  his  ministers!  E.xcellent 
delusion  !  The  aristocracy  choose  them  !  the  heads  of 
that  aristocratic  party  which  is  the  most  powerful  must 
come  into  office,  whether  the  king  like  it  or  not.  Could 
the  king  choose  a  cabinet  out  of  men  unknown  to  the 
aristocracy — persons  belonging  neither  to  whig  nor  toiy? 
Assuredly  not;  the  aristocratic  party  in  the  two  houses 
would  be  in  arms.     Heavens,  what  a  commotion  there 
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Lords  Grey  and  Harrowby  1  What  a  "  prelection"  we 
should  receive  from  Lord  Brougham,  "  deeply  medi- 
tating these  things  !"  Alas  !  the  king's  ministry  would 
be  out  the  next  day,  and  the  aristocracy's  ministry, 
with  all  duo  apology,  replaced.  The  power  of  the  kinij 
IS  but  the  ceremonial  to  the  power  of  the  magnates. 
He  enjoys  the  prerogative  of  seeing  two  parties  fight 
in  the  lists,  and  of  crowning  the  •yiclor.  Need  I  cite 
examples  of  this  truth.'  Lord  QUtitham  is  the  dread 
and  disgust  of  George  III.— the  stronger  of  the  two 
factions  for  the  time  being  force  his  majesty  into  re- 
ceiving that  minister.  The  catholic  question  nas  the 
most  unpalatable  measure  that  could  be  pressed  upon 
George  IV.— To  the  irritability  of  that  monarch  no 
more  is  conceded  than  was  granted  to  tho  obstinacy  of 
his  royal  father,  and  the  catholic  relief  bill  is  passed 
amidst  all  the  notoriety  of  his  repugnance.  In  fact, 
your  excellency,  who  knows  so  well  the  juggling  with 
which  one  party  in  politics  fastens  its  sins  upon  an- 
other, may  readily  perceive  that  the  monarch  has  only 
been  roasting  the  chestnuts  of  the  aristocracy;  and  the 
aristocracy,  cunning  creature,  lias  lately  affected 
to  look  quite  shocked  at  the  quantity  of  chestnuts 
roasted. 

In  a  certain  savage  country  that  I  have  read  of,  there 
IS  a  chief  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  gods;  all 
the  other  chiefs  pay  him  the  greatest  respect;  they 
consulthim  if  they  should  goto  war,  or  proclaim  peace; 
but  it  is  an  understood  thing,  that  he  is  to  bo  made  ac- 
quainted with  their  determination  beforehand.  His 
consent  is  merely  the  ralification  of  their  decree.  But 
the  chiefs,  always  speaking  of  his  power,  conceal  their 
own;  and  while  tho  popular  jealousy  is  directed  to  tho 
seeming  authority,  they  are  enabled  quietly  to  cement 
and  e,xtend  the  foundations  of  the  real.  Of  a  similar 
nature  have  been  the  relations  between  the  English 
king  and  the  English  aristocracy;  the  often  odious  po- 
licy of  the  last  has  been  craftily  fastened  on  the  first ; 
and  the  sanctity  of  a  king  has  been  too  frequently  but 
the  conductor  of  pbpular  lightning  from  the  more  re- 
sponsible aristocracy. 

The  snppo.sed  total  of  constitutional  power  has  al- 
ways consisted  of  three  divisions;  the  king,  the  aris. 
tocracy,  and  the  commons:  but  the  aristocracy,  (until 
the  passing  of  the  reform  bill,)  by  boroughs  in  the  one 
house,  as  by  hereditary  seats  in  the  other,  monopolised 
the  whole  of  the  three  divisions.  They  ousted  the  peo- 
pie  from  the  commons  by  a  majority  of  tlieir  own  de- 
legates; and  they  forced  the  king  into  their  measures 
by  the  maxim,  lliat  his  consent  to  a  bill  passed  through 
both  houses  could  not  with  safety  be  withheld.  Thus 
then,  in  state  affairs,  the  government  of  the  country 
has  been  purely  that  of  an  aristocracy.  Let  us  now 
e.tamine  the  influence  which  they  have  exercised  in 
social  relations.  It  is  to  this,  I  apprehend,  that  we 
must  look  for  those  qualities  which  have  distinguished 
their  influence  from  that  of  other  aristocracies."  With- 
out the  odium  of  separate  privileges,  without  the  de- 
marcation of  feudal  rights,  the  absence  of  those  very 
prerogatives  has  been  the  cause  of  the  long  establish- 
ment of  their  power.  Their  authority  has  not  been 
visible:  held  under  popular  names  it  has  deceived  the 
popular  eye  ;— and  deluded  by  the  notion  of  a  Balance 
of  Power,  the  people  did  not  see  that  it  was  one  of  tho 
proprietors  of  the  power  who  held  the  scales  and  regu- 
lated the  weights. 

The  social  influence  of  the  aristocracy  has  been  ex- 
actly of  a  character  to  strengthen  their  legislative.  In- 
stead of  keeping  themselves  aloof  from  the  other 
classes,  and  "hedging  their  state"  round  with  the 
thorny,  but  unsubstantial  barriers  of  heraldic  distinc- 
tions; instead  of  demanding  half  a  hundred  quarter, 
ings  with  their  wives,  and  galling  their  inferiors  by 
eternally  dwelling  on  the  inferiority,  they  may  be  said 
to  mix  more  largely,  and  with  more  seeming  equality, 
with  all  classes,  than  any  other  aristocracy  in  the  sa- 
vage or  civilised  world.  Drawing  their  revenues  from 
land,  they  have  also  drawn  much  of  their  more  legiti- 
mate* power  from  the  influence  it  gave  them  in  elec- 
tions. To  increase  this  influence  they  have  been  in  tho 
habit  of  visiting  the  provinces  much  more  often  than 
any  aristocracy  in  a  monarchicij-state  are  accustomed 
to  do.  Their  hospitality,  their  field  sports,  the  agricul- 
tural and  county  meetings  they  attend,  in  order  "  to 
keep  up  the  family  interest,"  mix  them  with  all  classes; 
and,  possessing  the  usual  urbanity  of  a  court,  they 
have  not  unfrequently  added  to  the  weight  of  property, 
and  the  glitter  of  station,  tho  influence  of  a  personal 


*And  yet  the  power  that  has  been  most  frequently 
inveighed  against,  merely  because  it  wja  the  most 


popularity,  acqiiired  less,  perhaps,  by  Ihe  evidence  ol 
virtues,  tlian  the  exorcise  of  politeness. 

In  most  countries  the  middle  classes,  rarely  possessing 
the  riches  of  the  nobility,  have  offered  to  the  latter  no 
incentive  for  seelsins  their  alliance.  But  wealth  is  tho 
greatest  of  all  IcvelFers,  and  the  liighest  of  the  English 
nobles  willingly  repair  the  fortunes  of  hereditary  ex- 
travagance by  intermarriage  with  the  families  of  the 
banker,  Ihe  lawyer,  and  the  merchant:  this,  be  it  ob- 
served, tends  lo  extend  the  roots  of  their  influence 
among  the  middle  classes,  who  in  ollicr  countries  are 
the  natural  barrier  of  the  aristocracy.  It  is  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  rich  trader  to  obtain  tlie  alliance  of  nobles; 
and  he  loves,  as  well  as  respects,  those  honours  to  which 
himself  or  his  children  may  aspire.  The  long-establish- 
ed custom  of  purchasing  tilles,  either  by  hard  money 
or  the  more  circuitous  influence  of  boroughs,  has  tend- 
ed also  to  mix  aristocratic  feelings  with  the  views  of 
the  trader;  and  the  apparent  openness  of  honours  to  all 
men,  makes  even  the  humblest  shopkeeper,  grown  rich, 
think  of  sending  his  sun  to  College,  not  that  he  may 
become  a  wiser  man  or  a  better  man,  but  that  he  may 
perhaps  become  my  lord  bishop  or  my  lord  ehancollor. 

Thus,  by  not  preserving  a  strict  deniarr .lion,  as  the 
German  nobles,  round  llieir  order,  tho  English  aristo- 
cracy extended  their  moral  influence  throughout  the 
whole  of  society,  and  their  state  might  thus  be  said, 
like  the  city  of  the  Lacedemonians,  to  be  the  safer  in  in- 
ternal force,  from  rejecting  all  vulgai  fortifications.  By 
this  intermixture  of  the  highest  aristocracy  with  the 
more  subaltern  ranks  of  society,  there  are  far  finer  and 
more  numerous  grades  of  diffnily  in  this  counlry  than 
in  any  other.  You  see  two  ge'iillcmen  of  Ihe  same  birth, 
fortune,  and  estates — they  arc  not  of  the  same  rank, — 
by  no  means  I— one  looks  down  on  the  other  as  confess- 
edly his  inferior.  Would  you  know  why?  His  coa. 
neclions  are  much  higher !  Nor  are  connections  alone 
the  dispensers  of  an  ideal,  but  acknowledged  conse- 
quence. Acquaintanceship  confers  also  its  honours: 
next  to  being  related  to  the  great,  is  the  happiness  of 
knowing  the  great;  and  the  wile  even  of  a  hourgeciis 
who  has  her  house  filled  with  fine  people,  consider! 
liersell",  and  is  tacilly  allowed  to  be,  of  greater  rank 
than  one,  who,  of  far  better  birth  and  fortune,  is  no' 
sodilijent  a  worshipper  of  birth  and  fortune  in  others 
in  fact,  this  lady  has  but  her  own  respectable  rank  to 
display— but  that  lady  reflects  the  exalted  rank  of  every 
duchess  that  shines  upon  her*  card-rack. 

These  mystic,  shifting,  and  various  shades  of  gradua- 
tion, these  shot-silk  colours  of  society,  produce  this 
effect:  That  people  have  no  exact  and  fixed  position- 
that  by  acquaintance  alone  they  may  rise  to  look  down 
on  their  superiors— that  while  the  rank  gained  by  intel- 
lect, or  by  interest,  is  open  but  to  f«w,  the  rank  that 
may  be  obtained  by  f^ishion  seems  delusively  to  be  oper 
to  all.  Hence,  in  the  first  place,  that  eternal  vyinj 
with  each  other;  that  spirit  of  show;  that  lust  of  imi 
tation  which  characterize  our  countrymen  and  country 
women.  These  qualities  so  invariably  observed  by 
foreigners  have  never  yet  been  ascribed  to  their 
origin.  I  think  I  have  succeeded  in  tracing  their  cause 
as  national  characteristics  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  our 
aristooratical  influences.  As  weallh  procures  the  alli- 
ance and  respect  of  nobles,  weallh  is  atfected  even 
where  not  possessed;  and,  as  fashion,  which  is  the 
creature  of  an  aristocracy,  can  only  be  obtained  by  re- 
sembling the  fashionable;  hence,  each  person  imitates 
his  fellow,  and  hopes  to  purchase  the  respectful  opinion 
of  others  by  renouncing  the  independence  of  opinion 
for  himself. 

And  hence,  also,  proceeds  the  most  noticeable  trail 
in  our  national  character,  our  reserve,  and  that  orgueil, 
so  much  more  expressive  of  discontent  than  of  dignity, 
which  is  the  displeasure,  the  amazement  and  the  pro- 
verb of  our  continental  visiters.  Nobody  being  really 
fixed  in  society,  except  the  very  great  (in  whom,  forthi 
most  part,  the  characteristics  vanish),  in  any  advanci 
you  make  to  a  seeming  equal,  you  may  either  lowe 
yourself  by  an  acquaintance  utterly  devoid  of  the  fie 
titious  advantages  which  are  considered  respectable  ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  you  may  subject  your  pride  to 
the  mortification  of  a  rebut  from  one,  who,  for  reasons 
impossible  for  you  to  discover,  considers  his  station  fai 
more  unequivocal  than  your  own.  La  Brvyere  observes- 


*  It  may  be  observed  that  the  power  of  fashion  h 
increased  in  proportion  as  the  aristocracy  have  blendi 
themselves  more  with  the  gentry  and  merchants.  The 
was  a  time  when  the  Knglisli  were  as  remarkable 
among  foreigners  for  their  independence  and  indiffer 
once  to  the  mode,  as  they  are  now  noted  for  their  scr 
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ink  of  single  men  being  loss  settled  than  that 
of  the  married,  since  they   may   exalt  themselves  by 
alliance,  they  are  usually  placed  by  society  in  one 
grade  higher  than   their  legitimate    claim.     Another 
French  writer  commenting  on  this  passage  has  observ- 
ed, that  hence  one  reason  why  there  is  usually  less  real 
dignity  and  more  factitious  assumption   in  tho  single 
lien  of  polished   society,  than  in  the  married ;— they 
ff'ecl  an  imaginary  situation.     With  us  all  classes  are 
he  same  as  the  bachelors  of  La  Briii/ire:  all  aim  at 
ome  ideal  situation  a  grade  above  their  own,  and  act 
ip  to  the  dignity  of  this  visionary  Barralaria.  The  in- 
;enious  author  of  The  Opium  Eider  has  said   that  the 
amily  of  a  bishop  are,  for  the  most  pari,  remarkable 
iir  their  pride.     It  is   because  the  family  of  a    bishop 
hold  an  equivocal  station,  and  are  lor  ever  fearful  that 
they  are  not  thought  enough   of;  a  bishop  belongs  to 
the  aristocracy,  but  his  family  lo  the  gentry.     Again, 
natural  sons  are  proverbial  for  arrogance  and  assump- 
— it  is  from  the  same  cause.     In  fact,  let  us  consult 
ourselves.     Are  we  not  all  modest  when  we  feel  our- 
Ives  estimated  at  what  we  consider  our  just  value, 
d  all  inclined  to  presume  in  proportion  as  we  fear  we 
B  slighted  ? 

In  all  other  countries  where  an  aristocracy  is  or  has 
en  exceedingly  powerful,  tlie  distinctions  they  have 
awn  between  themselves  and  society  have  been  mark- 
ed  and   slern;   they  have  chiefly  lived,  married,  and 
sited  among  their  own  appointed  circle.  In  Germany 
le  count  of  eighty  quarteriiigs  does  not  fear  a  rivalry 
ith  the  baron  of  six;  nor  does  the  baron  of  six  quar- 
terings  dread  the  aspiring  equality  of  the  merchant  or 
"er ;  each  rank  is  settled  in  its  own  stubborn  cir- 
ation  :  fashion  in    Germany  is.  therefore,  com- 
paratively nugatory  in  its  inn-.ieoce;  there  is  no  object 
vying,  and  no  reward  in  imitation.     With  us  tho  fu 
n  oflill  classes,  each  with  Ihe  other,  is  so  general 
it  the  aristocratic  contagion  extends  from  the  highest 
vards  the  verge  of  the  lowest.     The  tradesmen  in 
every  county  town  have   a  fa  hion  of  their  own,  and 
)f  the  mercer  will  stigmatize  the  lady  of  the 
grocer  as  "  ungenteel."  When  Mr.  Cobbett,  so  felicitous 
in  nicknames,  and  so  liberal  in  opinions,  wished  to  as- 
sail Mr.  Sadler,  he  found  no  epithet  so  suitable  to   his 
views  or  sentiments  as  the  disdainful    appellation    ol 
"  linendraper  ."'     Tho  same  pride  and  the  same  reserve 
will  be  found  every  where  ;  and  thus  slowly  and  surely, 
from  the  petty  droppings  of  the  well  of  manners,  the  fos. 
silised  incrustations  of  national  character  are  formed. 
To  the  importance  which  wealth  receives  from   the 
aristocracy  we  must  add  the  importance  it  receives  from 
trade.     What  men  are  taught  to  respect,  gradually  ac 
quires  the  distinclion  of  a  virtue — to  be  rich  becomes  a 
merit ;  to  be   poor,  an  offence.     A  foreign   writer  lias 
thus  justly  observed,  that  we  may  judge  of  the  moral 
influence  of  this  country  by  the  simple   phrase,  that  a 
man  is  worth  so  much  ;  or,  as  he  translates  the  expres. 
sion,  digne  tant. 

In  a  work  upon  England,  published  at  Paris  in  1816. 
which  has  stolen  much  from  the  more  important  one  of 
M.  Ferri  de  Constant,  but  which,  while  often  wrong  in 
facts,  is,when  right  in  them,  usually  profound  in  its  de. 
ductions,  the  writer,  after  observing  that  in  England, 
Vargent  decide  en  tout,  philosophically  remarks — "De 
cette  maniire,  quoique.  Its  eichesses  augmentent 
egards  la  puissance  d'un  elat,  it  arrive  qu'elles  ne  servent 
qu'd  ledetruire  sitot  qu'elles  influent  surle  choix  deceux 
qui  sont  a  la  lete  du  gouvernement." 

In  other  countries  poverty  is  a  misfortune,— with  us 

The  familiar  meaning  of  a  word  often  betrays  the 
character  of  a  people :  with  the  ancient  Romans  virtue 
signified  valour:  with  the  modern,  a  virtuoso  is  a  col- 
lector. The  inhabitants  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  with 
whom  all  morals  are  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  con- 
fusion,  have  no  expression  for  virtue  in  a  man  which  is 
not  equally  applicable  to  an  a.xe :  they  recognise  virtue 
only  in  what  does  them  an  evident  service.  An  axe  or 
a  man  may  be  the  instrument  of  murder,  bul;  each  con- 
tinues to  he  a  good  axe  or  a  good  man.  With  us  the 
word  virtue  is  seldom  heard,  out  of  a  moral  essay  ;  I 
am  not  sure  whether  it  does  not  e.xcite  a  suspicion  of 
some  unorthodox  signification,  something  heathen  and 
in  contradistinction  to  religion.  The  favourile  word  is 
"respectability" — and  the  current  meaning  of  "respec- 
tability" may  certainly  exclude  virtue,  but  never  a  de- 
cent sufiiciency  of  wealth  :  no  wonder  then  that  every 
man'  strives  to  be  rich— ■ 

'•  Et  propter  vitam  vivcndi  perdere  causas." 

Through  the  eff'ects  they  thus  produce  on  the  national 
character,  the  aristocracy  have  insensibly  been  able  to 
react  upon  the  laws.  Poverty  being  associated  in  men's 


minds  with  something  disreputable,  they  have  had  lit- 
ruple  in  making  laws  unfavourabie  to  the  poor  ! 
they  have  clung  without  shame  to  the  severities  of  a 
barbarous  criminal  code — to  an  unequal  system  of  civil 
which  almost  proscribes  justice  but  to  the  wealthy 
impressment  for  seamen — to  taxes  upon  know- 
ledge— and  to  imprisonment  by  mesne  process.     Such 
consequences  may  be  traced  to  such  levities.    The  laws 
nation  are  often  the  terrible  punishment  of  their 
foibles. 

Hence  also  arises  one  of  the  causes*  for  the  notice, 
lie  want  of  amusement  for  the  poorer  classes.  Whore 
e  the  cheap  guinguetles  and  gaidens  for  the  labourer, 
hich  make  the  boast  of  France  ?     Where  the  conse- 
crated greensward,  formerly  the  theme  of  our  own  poets. 
Where  all  the  village  train  from  labour  free. 
Lead  up  their  sporls  beneath  the  hawthorn  tree  ?" 
ire  told  that  the  Arcadians,  as  their  climate  was 
liarly  chill  and  gloomy  (in  a  modern  phrase  "  En- 
"),  sought  to  couMteradits  influence  by  assemblies, 
c,  and  "a  gay  and  cheerful  education.     Thus  did 
lalion  conquer  nature;  nor  with  unhappy  effects, 
for  the  Arcadians  were  no  less  remarkable  for  their  be- 
lence  and  piety  than  for  their  passion  for  music  and 
for  their  gaiety  of  disposi:ioii.     It  is  reserved  for  us  to 
counteract  the  gloomiest  climate  by  the  dullest  customs ! 
I  do  not  say,  however,  that  direct  legislation  should 
provide  amusement  for  the  poor — but  at  least  it  should 
never  forbid  it.  The  very  essence  of  our  laws  has  been 
against  the  social  meetings  of  the  humble,  which  have 
been  called  idleness,  and  against  the  amusements  of  the 
poor,  which  have  been  sligmatised   as  disorder.t     But 
what   direct  legislation   itself  ctnnot  efl-ect,  could  be 
efiected    by  the  spirit  by    which  legislation  is  formed. 
That  prejudice  of  respect  for  the  wealthy,  and  contempt 
for  the  poor  which  belongs  to  us,  would  probably  soon 
close  any  institutions  for  popular  amusements  if  esta- 
blished to-inorrow;  if  they  were  cheap  they  would  be 
considered  disreputable.  In  France,  tho  humbler  shop- 
keepers mix  in  festivity  wilh  the  peasantry;  the  aris- 
tocratic spirit  would  forbid  this  condescension  in  Eng- 
land (unless  an  election  were  going  on),  and  the  relaxa- 
tion being  thus  ungraccd  by  ihe  presence  of  those  a  lit- 
tle their  superiors  would  perhaps  be  despised  by  the 
labourers  themselves. 1 

It  were  to  be  wished  on  many  accounts  that  this 
were  otherwise.  Amusement  keeps  men  cheerful  and 
contented — it  engenders  a  spirit  of  urbanity — it  recon- 
ciles the  poor  to  the  pleasures  of  their  superiors  which 
are  of  the  same  sort,  though  in  another  sphere ;  it  re- 
moves the  sense  of  hardship — it  brings  men  together  in 
those  genial  moments  when  the  heart  opens  and  care 
is  forgotten.  Deprived  of  more  gentle  relaxations  the 
poor  are  driven  to  the  alehouse,  they  talk  over  their  su- 
periors— and  who  ever  talks  of  others  in  order  to  praise 
them?  they  read  the  only  cheap  papers  permitted  them, 
not  usually  the  most  considerate  and  mild  in  spirit; — 
their  minds  in  one  respect  are  benefited  ;  for  they  ad- 
vance, even  by  this  intercourse,  in  their  progress  to 
belter  government ;  but  they  clog  this  benefit  by  a  ran- 
cour to  all  its  obstacles,  which  is  at  once  natural  and 
to  be  lamented.*  Woe  to  the  legislator  who  succeed.s 
by  vexatious  laws  and  pcUy  tyrannies,  in  interdicting 
enjoyment  to  those  who  labour  ! — above  all,  in  an  age 
when  they  have  discovered  what  is  due  to  themselves; 
he  will,  indeed,  expedite  reform — if  that  to  legislators 
be  an  agreeable  contemplation— but  it  will  be  by  sour- 
ing and  exacerbating  the  spirit  which  extorts  it! 


*Oneof  theci 
ligious  sectariani 
amusemenls  wert 
would  be  far  less 
meiit  of  one  sort 
counterp. 


es.  Another  is  in  the  growth  of  re- 
;  but  I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  if 
ithin  the  reach  of  the  poor,  there 
the  gloom  of  fanaticism.  Excite- 
the  other  must  be  sought  for,  as  a 
present  the  poor  find  it  only  in 


two  sources — the  conventicle  or  the  alehouse. 

t  A  few  half-sighted  politicians,  like  Windham,  have 
indeed  advocated  popular  amusements,  but  of  what  na- 
ture ? — Bull-bailing  and  boxing;  amusements  that  bru- 
talise.  These  are  they  who  turn  the  people  into  swine, 
and  then  boast  of  their  kindness  in  teaching  them  to  be 
savage.  Admirable  philanlhropistsl  the  object  of  re- 
to  soften  and  refine  men,  not  to  render  them 


t  They  might  be  licentious  from  the  same  cause.  In 
France  the  amusements  of  the  peasantry  are  so  decently 
conducted,  because  the  presence  of  some  of  the  mid- 
dle class  produces  an   unconscious,   but  most  salutary 
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CHAPTER  III. 

There  is  a  tale  (your  excellency  may  have  read  i(,  it 
is  to  bo  found  in  the  writings  of  a  French  missionary— 
a  species  of  literature  that  must  have  manifold  attrac 
tions  for  one  who  was  once  Bishop  of  Autun) — there 
is  a  tale  of  a  certain  Chinese  emperor,  who  conceivec 
great  displeasure  at  the  grand  historian  of  the  celes- 
tial empire,  for  having  with  too  accurate  and  simple  o 
fidelity,  narrated  in  liis  clironicle  all  the  errors  and  foi. 
bles  of  the  prince.  "  I  admire  your  effrontery,"  said 
the  emperor  frowning,  "you  dare  then  to  keep  a  diary 
of  my  offences  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  ? 

"  Yes  !"  said  the  liistorian  boldly, "  I  put  down  faith- 
fully all  that  can  convey  to  a  later  age  a  just  impres- 
sion of  your  character;  accordingly,  the  instant  your 
majesty  dismisses  me,  I  shall  hasten  to  insert  in  my 
chronicle  the  threats  and  the  complaints  that  you  have 
made  me  for  telling  the  truth." 

The  emperor  was  startled,  but  the  Chinese  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  enjoying  very  sensible  mon- 
archs — ;'  Go,"  said  he,  after  a  short  pause  and  with  a 
frank  smile,  "  go,  write  down  all  you  please;  hence- 
"1  strive  at  least  that  posterity  shall  have  lit- 


forth  ; 

tie  ( 


blame  in  me." 
Upon  the  principle  on  which  the  historian  wrote  of 
the  sovereign,  I  now  write  of  the  people.  Will  they 
be  indignant  at  my  honesty  in  painting  their  foibles? 
No,  they  will  not  be  less  generous  nor  less  wise  than 
the  Emperor  of  China; — if  they  are,  I  shall  avenge  my. 
self  like  my  model,  by  a  supplement,  containing  their 
reproaches  !  I  do  not,  like  the  herd  of  fault  finders,  de- 
claim vaguely  on  the  faults  of  the  people,  1  attempt  in 
honesty,  if  in  error,  to  trace  their  causes.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  which,  in  a  detailed  and  connected  shape, 
the  attempt  has  been  made;  the  best  way  to  find  reme- 
dies for  a  disease  is  to  begin  by  ascertaining  its  origin. 

I  think  your  excellency  must  have  perceived,  since 
your  first  visit  to  England,  there  has  been  a  great 
change  from  what  formerly  was  a  strong  national  ch 
racteristic  ;— Jf'e  no  longer  hate  the  French.  We  have 
a  greater  -sympathy  with,  than  an  aversion  to,  foreign 
ers  in  general.  We  have  enlarged  the  boundaries  of 
patriotism,  and  are  becoming  citizens  of  the  world. 
Our  ancient  dislike  to  foreigners  was  not  a  vague  and 
ignorant  prejudice  alone,  nor  was  it  solely  the  growth 
of  an  insular  situation  in  the  map  of  the  globe  ;  it  was 
a  legacy  which  was  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  history. 
The  ancient  record  of  our  empire  is  a  scries  of  foreign 
conquests  over  the  natives.  The  Roman,  the  Saxon, 
the  Dane,  the  Norman,  successively  taught  to  the  indi- 
genous inhabitant  a  tolerably  well-founded  antipathy 
to  foreigners.  When  the  soreness  of  a  conquered  peo- 
ple wore  off,  the  feeling  was  kept  alive  by  the  jealousy 
of  a  commercial  one.  ~  Foreigners  settled  amongst  us 
as  traders;  and  the  industry  of  the  Flemish  monopo- 
lized for  centuries,  to  the  groat  disgust  of  the  natives,  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  domestic  manufactures. 
National  dislikes,  once  formed,  arc  slow  of  conversion  ; 
and  a  jealousy  of  foreigners,  conceived  with  some 
cause  by  our  forefathers,  was  easily  retained,  when  the 
cause  had  ceased  to  exist.  Our  warlike  aristocracy 
found  it  indeed  expedient  to  keep  alive  so  jiugnacious 
a  characteristic  ;  and  Nelson  thought  the  best  mode  of 
conquering  the  French  was  seriously  1°  inculcate,  as  a 
virtue,  the  necessity  of  detesting  them.  This  sellled 
hatred  to  our  neigliliours  began,  however,  to  break  up 
from  its  solid  surl'aco  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
The  beginning  of  llie  French  revolution — an  event 
which  your  excellency  has  probably  forgotten — taught 
the  more  liberal  of  our  populace  that  the  French  had 
no  inherent  desire  to  be  slaves;  they  began  to  feel  an 
union  with  their  neighbours,  from  the  common  senti- 
ment of  liberty.  The  excesses  of  the  revolution  check- 
ed the  nascent  charity,  or  at  least  confined  it  to  the 
few;  and  a  horror  of  the  crimes  of  the  French  super- 
seded a  sympathy  with  their  struggles.  Still  the  sur- 
face of  national  antipathy  was  broken  up;  a  party  was 
formed  tu  praise  your  countrymen,  in  opposition  lo  the 
party  that  reviled  them.  I!y  degrees  the  general 
principles  of  the  first  party  came  more  into  vogue  tlian 
those  of  the  last;  and  among  those  principles,  a  better 
estimation  of  the  characteis  of  foreign  nations.  The 
peace,  of  course,  bringing  us  into  more  actual  connec- 
tion with  the  continent,  has  strengthened  the  kindly 
sentiment:  and,  finally,  your  last  re;'olution  has  re- 
moved all  traces  of  the  fearful  impression  Icfl  upon  us 
by  the  first.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  a  hatred  of  fo- 
reigners has  ceased  to  distinguish  us;  and,  of  the  two 
extremes,  we  must  guard  rather  against  a  desire  of 
imitating  our  neighbours,  than  a  horror  of  resembling. 

To  be  sure,  however,  our  toleration  of  foreigners  is 


tie  when  some  half  dozen  of  them  i 
mustachios  pay  us  a  midsummer 


braided  coats  and       Rogues  i 
pectable    men,  the 
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lodging-house  keeper  would  rather  be  excused  letting 
them  apartments.'    They  are  driven,  like  the  Jewi 
old,  to  a  settled  quarter,  abandoned  by  the  rest  of  the 
world;  they  domicile  together  in  a  dingy  spot,  sur 
rounded  by  alleys  and  courts  ;  you  may  see  them  ma 
tutinally  emerging  from  the  desolate  gloom  of  LeiceS' 
ter-squire,  which  is  a  sort  of  petty  France  in  itself, 
and  where  they  have  established  a  colony  of  hoteli 
But   assuredly   the    unoffending  frigidity,  evinced  to 
them  in  less  familiar  regions,  is  the  result  of  no  un- 
handsome prejudice.    We  do  not  think  them,  as  wc 
once  did,  inherently,  but  unfortunately,  guilty! — in   a 
word,  we  suspect  them  of  being  poor.     They  strike  us 
with  the  unprepossessing  air  of  the  shabby  genteel, 
Mrs.  Smith  is  sorry  her  first  floor  is  engaged — not  be- 
cause she  thinks  the  foreign  gentlemen  may  cut   hei 
throat,  but  because  she  fears  he  may  forget  to  pay  his 
rent.     She   apprehends  that  he  can  scarcely  give  the 
pectable  reference"  that  she  demands,  for  the  use 
of  her  goods  and  chattels.     Foreigners  remark  this  sus- 
pion,  and  not  guessing  the  cause,  do  us  injustice  by 
pposing  it  solely  directed  against  them.     No  such 
thing  ;  it  is  directed  against  poverty  ubiquitously  ;  it  is 
!  abstract  quality,  not  the  material  man,  that  excites 
the  Smithian  breast  the  sentiment  of  distrust.     Our 
hostess  would  be  equally  lukewarm  to  any  Englishman 
she  considered  equivocally  poor  ; — in  short,  it  is  a  com- 
ircial,  not  a  national  apprehension.     A  rich  foreigner, 
your  e-ijcellency  well  knows,  with  huge  arms  on  his 
■riago,  half  a  dozen  valets,  and  a  fur  great-coat,  i 
sure  to   be  obsequiously  treated  enough.     Hence   th 
wealthy  visiter  from  the  continent  usually  avers  that 

civil   people   to   foreigners ;  and  th 
needy  one  declares  that  we  arc  exactly  the  reverse.     J 
hope  that  what  I  have  said  on  this  point  will  right 
with  our  neighbours ;  and  assure  them  that  the  only 
stories  which  we  now  believe  to  the  practical 
nience  of  Monsieur,  are  those  which  .accuse  hi 
ing  on  a  hundred   Napoleons   a-year,  pocketing   the 
sugar  at  his  cofi'ee,  and  giving  the  vvaiter  something 
under  a  penny  halfpenny  ' 

A  Russian  of  my  acquaintance  visited  England,  with 
a  small  portmanteau,  about  two  years  ago.  Good  hea- 
vens 1  hov/  he  abused  us  ! — never  was  so  rude,  cruel, 
suspicious,  barbaric  a  people  !  I  saw  him  a  Tew  months 
since,  having  just  paid  us  a  second  visit :  he  was  in 
raptures  with  all  he  saw;  never  was  a  people  so  im- 
proved ;  his  table  was  crowded  with  cards — how  hos- 
pitable we  were  !  The  master  of  the  hotel  had  dis- 
placed  an  English  family  to  accommodate  him  ;  what 
a  refined  consideration  for  a  stranger  !  Whence  rose 
this  difference  in  the  Russian's  estimate  of  us  ?  His 
uncle  was  dead,  he  had  come  into  a  great  property.  In 
neither  ease  had  our  good  people  looked  at  the  fo- 
reigner; they  had  looked  the  first  time  at  the  small  port- 
manteau, and  the  second  time  at  the  three  carriages 
and  four! 

But  if  the  commercial  spirit  makes  us  attach  undue 
mportance  to  wealth,  it  keeps  alive  also  a  spirit  of  ho 
esty  as  the  best  means  to  acquire  it.     Thus  the  samf 
auses  that  produce  our  defects,  conspire  to  produce 
lany   of  our  merits.     The   efl^ect  of  commerce  i 
lake  men  trustworthy  in  their  ordinary  dealings 
liuir  social  relations.     It  does  this,  not  by  the  sense  of 
irtue,  but  that  of  self-interest.    A  trader  soon  di 
covers  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.     If  you  travel 
■'        gh  Italy,  and  your  carriage   break  down,  there 
perhaps  but  one  smith  in  the  place;  he  repairs  yo 
arriage  at  ten  times  the  value  of  the  labour  ;  he  takes 
.dvantago  of  your  condition  and  his  own  monopoly 
he  trade.     Whoever  has  had  the  misfortune  to  ma 
he  tour  of  the  Netherlands   in  a  crazy  caliche,  c 
peak  from  ample  experience  of  tho  similar  extorti 
practised  also  in  that  country,  where  the  standard  of 
morality  is  much  higher  than   in   Italy.     This  woulc 
rely,  if  ever,  be  the  case  in  England.     There  might 
no  other  smith  in  the  village  ibr  you  to   apply  to 
t  there  would   be  a  public  spirit,  a   common  con- 
eiico  in  the   village,  which   would  insensibly  detei 
J  monopolist  from  acting  towards  you  dishonestly 
To  this   >ve   must,  to   be  s^ure,  add  the  consideration, 
at   population    being   more    dense,  the   monopoly  is 
ire  rare,  and  the  temptation  less  frequent. 
It   is   the  property  of  an  enlightened  aristocracy — 
nean  one  that  is  comparatively  enlightened— to  fos- 
ter the  sentiments  of  honour.     Honour  is  their  creed  ; 
they  sacrifice  even  virtues  to  a  single  one  of  its  preju- 
dices.   Thus,  in  our  relations  with  foreign  states,  we 
have  been  less  wise  than  honourable:  and  we  have 
sustained 


d  swindlers  among  gentle- 
all  countries ;  but  they  do 


not  suffice  to  stamp  the  character  of  the  people.  There 
is  no  systematic  mockery  of  principle  with  us— nor 
that  sort  of  maison  de  jeu  morality,  which  you  find 
among  the  philosophical  elegans  of  Paris  and  of  Vienna. 
A  fine  gentleman  in  London  is  a  formidable  person  to 
young  heirs;  but  of  these  fine  gentlemen  there  are,, 
thank  heaven,  not  above  a  dozen  or  two.  In  private 
character,  as  in  the  national,  an  English  patrician  is 
rather  the  dupe  than  the  deeeiver  :— at  least,  he  keeps 
his  deceits  for  his  parliamentary  career. 

Tho  English  arc  also  an  eminently  generous  people. 
I  do  not  mean  generous  in  the  vulgar  signification  of 
the  epithet,  though  that  they  would  deserve,  if  but  from 
the  ostentatious  and  artificial  spirit  I  have  already  de- 
scribed—but the  loftier  and  more  moral  one.  Their 
sympathies  are  generous;  they  feel  for  the  persecuted, 
and  their  love  is  for  the  fallen. 

But  it  is  mainly  the  people,  (properly  so  speaking,) 
the  mass — the  majority  that  genero.sity  characterises ; 
nor  do  I  trace  this  virtue  lo  the  aristocratic  influences: 
among  the  aristocracy  it  is  not  commonly  found.  As 
little,  perhaps,  is  it  to  be  traced  to  the  influences  of 
trade  ;  it  is  rather  connected  with  our  history  and  our 
writers— and  may  be  considered  a  remnant  of  the  chi- 
spirit  which  departed  from  the  nobles  ere  it  de. 
creased  among  the  people.  It  is  the  multitude  who 
preserve  longest  the  spirit  of  antiquity— the  aristocracy 
preserve  only  the  forms. 

3  recall  for  a  moment  the  trial  of  Queen  Caro- 
my  own  mind,  and  in  the  minds  of  the  majority 
of  the  public,  she  was  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  to 
her.  Be  it  so ;  but  the  people  sympathised,  not  with 
the  crime,  but  the  persecution.  They  saw  a  man  pam- 
pered in  every  species  of  indulgence,  and  repudiating 


vifei 


the  first  instance  without 


assigi 


able  cause; 


ur  national  character,  by  paying  with  rigid 


allov.'ing  her  full  license  for  conduct  if  she 
to  remain  abroad,  and  forbore  to  cross  the  line  of  his 
imperial  Sybaritism  of  existence  ;  but  arming  against 
her  all  the  humiliations,  and  all  the  terrors  of  law,  the 
instant  she  appeared  in  England,  and  interfered  with 
the  jealous  monopoly  of  royal  solemnities.  They  saw 
at  once  that  this  was  the  course  of  conduct  natural 
rather  to  a  man  of  passion  than  to  one  of  honour:  to  a 
man  of  honour  disgrace  to  his  name  would  have  seemed 
equally  punishable  whether  perpetrated  in  Italy  or  in 
England.  The  queen  ceased  lo  be  the  defendant  in  a 
court  of  law,  and  seemed  to  the  public  the  victim  of  a. 
system  of  oppression.  The  zeal  with  which  the  lower 
orders  supported  her,  was  the  zeal  of  chivalry  ;  the  spi- 
rit which  Burke  invoked  in  vain  from  a  debased  no- 
bility, leaped  at  once  into  life  among  a  generous  peo- 
ple. Compare  the  subservient  and  smothered  disgust 
of  tho  aristocracy  with  the  loud  indignation  of  the 
people  ; — which  was  the  more  indicative  of  the  nobler 
emotions,  or  which  preserved  in  the  higher  shape  our 
national  characteristic  of  generosity.'  Who  are  they 
that  feel  the  most  deeply  for  tho  negro  slave— the  peo- 
ple or  the  nobles  ?  The  people.  Who  attend  the  meet- 
ings in  behalf  of  Poland  '  the  aristocracy  ? — some  two 
or  three  of  them,  indeed,  for  the  vanity  of  uttering 
orations;  but  it  is  the  people  who  fill  the  assembly. 
The  people  may  be  right,  or  ihey  may  be  wrong,  in 
their  zeal  for  either  cause,  but  it  is  at  least  the  zeal  of 
generosity. 

verty,— crime   itself, — does  not  blunt  this  noblo 
characteristic.     In  some  of  the  workhou.ses  the  over- 
devised  a  method  lo  punish  the  refractory  pau- 
by  taking  away  from  thorn  the  comforts  permitted 
to  the  rest;  the  rest,  out  of  their  own  slender  pittance, 
pplied  their  companions  !  In  his  work  upon  prisons, 
r.  Buxton  informs  us,  that  in  the  jail  of  Bristol  the 
allowance  of  bread  to  criminals  was  below  the  ordinary 
modicum  necessary  for  subsistence;  to  the  debtor  no 
fance,  however,  was  made,  their  friends, 
ty  of  strangers,  supported  them  :  there  have  been 
i  when  these  resources  have  failed,  and  some  of 
the  debtors  would  have  literally  perished  for  want, 

were  delivered — how  ?  by  the  generosity  of 

the  criminals  themselves,  who  voluntarily  shared  with 

cm  at  once  the  food  and  the  dis^Uess  I 

In  the  last  election  I  rcmcmber'to  have  heard  a  tory 

itor,  opposed  to  the  emancipation  of  the  West  Indian  , 

slaves,  take  advantage  of  the  popular  cry  for  economy, 

d  impatience  under  taxation,  and  assure  his  audience,  ■ 

I  composed  of  the  labouring  part  of  the  population  ' 

that  to  attempt  to  release  the  slaves  would  be  to  in.^ 

crease  the  army,  and  consequently,  the  national  bur 

dens:  the  orator  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  " 

stead  of  refuting  this  assertion,  was  contented  to  grant 

it.   "  Be  it  so,"  he  said ;  "  suppose  that  your  burdens  are 


or  even  weekly,  wrungf  from  your  hard  earnings — sup. 
pose  all  this,  and  I  yet  put  it  to  you,  whether,  crippled 
and  bowed  down  as  you  are  by  taxation,  you  would 
not  cheerfully  contribute  your  mite  to  the  overthrow 
of  slavery,  though  in  so  distant  a  clime — though  borne 
by  men  of  a  different  colour  from  yourselves, 
than  even  escape  your  burdens,  grievous  though  they 
be,  and  know  that  that  human  suffering  still  exists 
which  you,  by  a  self-sacrifice  of  your  own,  had  th 
power  to  prevent?"  The  meeting  rang  with  applause; 
the  appeal  was  to  generous  emotions  :  had  the  gene- 
rosity not  been  there,  the  appeal  would  have  been  un- 
availing. 

It  is,  indeed,  in  popular  elections,  that  a  foreigner 
can  alone  fully  learn  the  generous  character  of  the 
English  people — what  threats  they  brave,  what  custom 
Ihey  lose,  what  profits  they  surrender,  in  order  to  act 
up  to  a  motive  of  conscience,  or  a  principle  of  honour. 
Could  you  be  made  aware  of  the  frequent  moral  exalt- 
ation of  the  constituent,  your  excellency  would  be  as- 
tonished to  see  the  representative  so  often  an  apostate. 
Thus,  then,genorOiity  is  the  character  of  the  nation  ; 
but  the  character  rather  of  the  people  than  the  nobles; 
and  while  a  certain  school  of  theorists  maintain  that 
the  chief  good  of  an  aristocracy  is  to  foster  that  noble 
quality,  they  advance  an  argument  which  is  so  easily 
refuted  as  to  endanger  the  cause  it  would  support. 

Your  excellency,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  the  weaker  side  of  Madame  de  Stael. 
and  have,  doubtless,  in  your  experience  of  the  courtly 
circles  of  England,  seen  whether  their  "  moral  air"  bi 
entitled  to  all  the  panegyrics  it  received  from  that  in- 
genious architect  on  hypothesis.  A  regard  for  charac 
ter  is  a  quality  on  which  we  value  ourselves  justly  ;  yet 
it  scarcely,  perhaps,  produces  those  excellent  effects  oi 
morality  which  ought  to  be  its  offspring.  The  re,-.soi 
is  possibly  this  :  wo  defer,  it  is  true,  to  what  we  con 
sider  to  be  a  good  character;  but  it  very  often  happeni 
that  our  notions  of  the  elements  of  a  good  character 
are  any  thing  but  just.  We  sometimes  venerate  a  saint 
where  your  excellency  would  recognise  a  Mawworm. 
In  the  first  place,  as  regards  public  character,  that  cha. 
racter  has  usually  been  considered  the  best,  which 
adopts  the  principles  most  d  la  mode.  Now  the  aristo- 
cracy influence  the  mode,  and  the  best  character,  there- 
fore, has  been  usually  given  to  the  strongest  supporter 
of  the  aristocrats:  the  people  not  being  educated,  at 
least  politically,  and  judging  not  for  themselves,  have 
formed  their  opinion  from  the  very  classes  interested 
against  them,  maligned  their  friends,  and  wept  tears  of 
gratitude  for  the  consistency  of  their  foes.  Mr.  Thel- 
wall  advocated  reform  ;  and  Mr.  Canning  informs  us, 
that  he  was  pelted  as  he  went. 

Another  fault  in  our  judgment  of  public  men  has 
been,  that  we  have  confounded  too  often  a  private  so- 
briety of  life  with  political  respectability.  If  a  gentle- 
man walked  betimes  in  the  park,  with  his  seven  child- 
ren and  a  very  ugly  wife,  the  regularity  of  such  conduct 
would  have  stamped  him  as  an  unexceptionable  poli- 
tician. Your  excellency  remembers  Lord  Mediocre 
So-so — he  was  a  cabinet  minister.  He  ordained  a  vast 
number  of  taxes,  and  never  passed  one  popular  law  ; 
but  then  he  was  very  domestic,  and  the  same  coldness 
of  constitution  that  denied  him  genius,  preserved  him 
from  vice.  He  was  a  most  pernicious  statesman  ;  but 
he  bore  the  highest  of  characters.  His  very  frigidity 
made  him  considered  "  a  safe  politician  ;''  for  we  often 
seem  to  imagine  that  the  property  of  the  mind  resem- 
bles the  property  of  sea  water,  and  loses  all  its  delete- 
rious particles  when  once  it  is  fairly  frozen. 

I  have  observed  in  a  former  chapter,  that  the  undue 
regard  for  wealth  produces  a  false  moral  standard; 
that  respectability  is  the  favourite  word  of  eulogium 
with  us,  as  Tirtue  was  with  the  ancients;  and  that  a 
man  may  be  respectable,  without  being  entitled  from 
his  virtues  to  respect.  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  regard 
for  character  may  often  be  nothing  but  the  regard  of 
popular  prejudices;  and  that,  though  a  virtue  in  itself, 
it  may  neither  be  directed  to,  or  productive  of,  virtues 
in  others.  Still  this  characteristic  is  a  great  and  noble 
superstructure  to  build  upon: — it  is  those  nations 
who  are  indifferent  to  moral  distnii-iions  of  whom  im- 
provement may  despair :  a  penpie  who  respect  what 
they  consider  good,  sooner  or  later  discover  in  what 
good  really  consists,  indifference  to  moral  character 
is  a  vice ;  a  misunderstanding  of  its  true  components  is 
but  an  error.  Fortunately,  the  attention  of  our  coun- 
trymen is  now  turned  towards  themselves  ;  the  spirit 
of  sey-examinalion  is  aroused  ;  they  laugh  at  the 
hyperbolical  egotisms  in  which  they  formerly  indulged; 
they  do  not  take  their  opinions  of  their  own  excellence 
irom  ballad-sinser_3T  any^more  than  their  sentiments  on 
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lir  constitution  from  the  common- 
places of  tones.  "  Impostors,"  said  the  acute  Shaftes. 
bury,  "  naturally  speak  the  best  of  human  nature,  that 
they  may  the  easier  abuse  it."  The  imperial  tyrant  of 
the  Roman  senate  always  talked  of  the  virtues  of  the 
senators. 

If  the  effect  of  our  regard  for  character  has  been 
little  overrated,  so  I  apprehend  that  the  diplomatist  of 
a  thousand  cabinets  must  sometimes  have  smiled  at 
the  exaggerated  estimate  which  we  form  of  our  com- 
mon sense.     It  is  that  property  upon   which  we  the 
most  value  ourselves;  and  every  statesman,  whether 
he  propose  to  pass  a  bill  for  English  reform  or  for 
Irish  coercion,  always  trusts  the  consequences  "  to  the 
known  good  sense  of  the  British  community."     Let  us 
put  on  our  spectacles  and  examine  this  attribute. 
The  "  common  sense"  of  the  ancient  stoics  was  the 
]se  of  the  common  interest;  the  common  sense  of  the 
sdern  schools  is  the  sense  of  one's  own!   All  traders 
are  very  much  alive  to  this  peculiar  faculty— the  Dutch, 
the  Americans,  as  well  as  the  Enghsh  ;  it  is,  indeed,  an 
litable  consequence  of  the  habit  of  making  bargains; 
,1  think,  on  enquiry,  we  shall  see  that  it  belongs 
so  much  to  the  whole  nation  as  to  the  trading  part 

That  common  sense,  the  practice  of  which  is  a  sober 
and  provident  conduct,  i.s  I  fear,  only  visible  amongst 
our  middle  classes  in  their  domestic  relations.  It  is 
possessed  neither  by  the  aristocracy  nor  the  poor ;  least 
of  all  in  foreign  relations  has  it  hitherto  been  our 
racteristic. 

Like  the  nobiUty  of  other  civilised  countries,  our 
are  more  remarkable  for  an  extravagant  recklessness  of 
money,   for   an  impatient  ardour  for  frivolities,  for 
headlong  passion  for  the  caprices,  the  debaucheries,  the 
absurdities  of  the  day,  than  for  any  of  those  prudent 
and  considerate  virtues  which  are  the  offspring  of  com- 
mon  sense.     How  few  estates  that  are  not  deeply  mort- 
gaged !     The  Jews  and  the  merchants  have  their  grasp 
on  more  than  three  parts  of  the  propects  of  the  pee 
age.     Does  this  look  like  common  sense  ?     But  these 
excesses  have  been  carried  to  a  greater  height  with  our 
aristocracy  than  with  any  other,  partly  because  of  theii 
larger   command  of  wealth,  principally  because  they 
being  brought  like  the  rest  of  the  world  under  the  con 
trol  of  fashion,  have  not,  like  the  ancient  sieurs  of  France, 
he  great  names  of  Germany,  drawn  sufficient  con- 
sequence from  their  own  birth  to  require  no  further 
distinctions.     Our  nobles  have  had  .ambition,  that  lasl 
firmity  of  noble  minds,  and  they  have  been  accord- 
ingly accustomed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  those  singu- 
lar  phantasies  of  daring  vulgarity  wilhwhich  ahead  with- 
it  culture  amuses  in  idleness  without  dignity.    Hence- 
bile  we  have  boasted  of  our  common  sense,  we  have 
;nt  our  young  noblemen  over  the  world  to  keep  up  that 
iviable  reputation  by  the  most  elaborate  eccentricities 
id  valuing  ourselves  on  our  prudence,  we  have  only 
been  known  to  the  continent  by  our  extravagance.     Nor 
's  this  all ;  those    who  might  have  been  pardonable  as 
tray  specimens  of  erratic  imbecihty,  we  have  formally 
eurolled  as  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  nation  : 
the  oligarchical  system  of  choosing  all  men  to  high 
olfice,  not  according  to  their  fitness  for  the  place,  but 
according  to  their  connection  with  the  party  uppermost, 
made  our  very   ambassadors  frequently  seem  the 
gates  from  our  maisons  des  fans ;  and  the  envov  of 
British  nation  at  the  imperial  court  of  Metleriiich 
and  craft,  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  present  Mar- 
is of  Londonderry. 

If  in  society,  if  abroad,  if  in  our  diplomatic  relations, 
r  common  sense,  our  exquisite  shrewdness,  our  sler- 
g  solidity,  are  not  visibly  represented  by  our  aristo- 
cracy, they  arc  still  less  represented  by  them  in  our 
political  relations.  If  we  look  to  the  progress  of  the 
reform  bill  through  the  lords,  we  shall  see  the  most 
lamentable  want  of  discretion,  the  most  singular  ab- 
f  common  sense.  The  peers  did  not  think  the 
reform  bill  necessary,  accordingly  they  rejected  it. 
Sensible  men  never  do  a  bold  thing  without  being  pre- 
pared for  its  consequences.  Were  the  peers  prepared? 
No ! — they,  expressed  the  greatest  astonishment  at 
jord  Grey's  going  out  of  office,  after  his  declaring 
repeatedly  that  he  would  do  so  if  they  rejected  his 
proposition  ;  and  the  greatest  consternation  at  the  reso- 
lution of  the  people  to  get  the  bill,  after  their  express- 
ing that  resolution  uninterruptedly  for  nearly  two 
years.  Taken  by  surprise,  they  therefore  received  the 
bill  again  ;  and,  after  refusing  to  conciliate  the  people, 
oluntarily  placed  themselves  in  the  condition  of  being 
beat  by  the  people.  Sensible  men  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity.  The  peers  put  themselves  in  the  condition 
of  granting  the  necessity,  and  losing  all  virtue  in  the 


grant.  They  paraded  their  weakness  i 
placed  it  in  the  most  ostentatious  situal 
all  the  evils  of  concession,  insisted  on 
odium  of  resistance.  This  might  be 
your  excellency  need  not  think  tv/ice  t 
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ok  at  our  poor.  Where  is  their  com- 
mon sense.'  Alas,  what  imprudence; — Early  mar- 
riages ;  many  children  ;  poor-rates,  and  the  workhouse 
—see  the  history  of  the  agricultural  labourers!  Of 
them,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  in  those  words  in  which 
an  eastern  writer  asserts  that  the  chronicle  of  the 
whole  human  race  is  found — "They  are  born;  they 
are  wretched  ;  they  die."  In  no  foreign  countrv,  even 
of  far  less  civilisation  than  England,  is  there  the  same 
improvidence:  in  France,  where  there  is  a  much 
greater  inclination  to  pleasure,  there  is  yet  a  much 
more  vigorous  disposition  to  save. 

In  an  account  of  Manchester,  lately  published,  what 
a  picture  of  the  improvidence  of  the  working  classes! 
"  Instructed  in  the  fatal  secret  of  subsisting  on  what 
barely  necessary  to  life — yielding  partly  to  necessity 
and  partly  to    example — the   labouring   classes    have 
ceased  to  entertain  a  laudable  pride  in  furnishing  their 
houses,  and  in  multiplying  the  decent  comforts  which 
to  happiness.     What  is   superfluous   to   the 
geneies  of  nature,  is  too  often  expended  at  the 
tavern  ;  and  for  the  provision  of  old  age  and  infirmity, 
they  too  frequently  trust  either  to  charity,  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  children,  or  to  the  protection  of  the  poor 
laws." 

"The  artisan  too  seldom  possesses  sufficient  moral 
dignity,  or  intellectual  or  organic  strength,  to  resist 
the  seductions  of  appetite.  His  wife  and  children, 
subjected  to  the  same  process,  have  little  power  to 
cheer  his  remaining  moments  of  leisure.  Domestic 
economy  is  neglected,  domestic  comforts  are  too  fre- 
quently unknown.  A  meal  of  coarse  food  is  hastily 
prepared,  and  devoured  with  precipitation.  Home  has 
little  other  relation  to  him  than  that  of  shelter — few 
pleasures  are  there — it  chiefly  presents  to  him  a  scene 
of  physical  exhaustion,  from  which  he  is  glad  to  escape. 
His  house  is  ill  furnished,  uncleanly,  often  ill  venti- 
lated— perhaps  damp;  his  food,  from  want  of  fore- 
thought and  domestic  economy,  is  meagre  and  innu- 
tritious;  he  generally  becomes  debilitared  and  hypo- 
chondriacal, and  unless  supported  by  principle,  falls 
the  victim  of  dissipation." 

*'Sorae  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  influence  of  these 
establishments  (gin  shops,  &c.)  on  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  people,  from  the  following  statement; 
for  which  w?  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Braidley,  the  borough- 
reeve  of  Manchester.  He  observed  the  number  of  per- 
sons entering  a  gin  shop  in  five  minutes,  during  eight 
successive  Saturday  evenings,  and  at  various  periods 
from  seven  o'clock  until  ten.  The  average  result  was^ 
112  men  and  163  women,  or  275  in  forty  minutes,  which 
is  equal  to  412  per  hour''* 

Whenever  a  class  of  the  people  are  inclined  to  habi- 
tual inebriety,  it  is  evidently  absurd  to  attribute  to 
them  the  characteristic  of  that  clear  and  unclouded 
faculty  which  we  call  common  sense.  It  may  be 
enough,  therefore,  of  proof  that  the  English  poor  are 
not  distinguished  above  their  equals  on  the  continent 
for  their  claim  to  common  sense,  to  point  to  the  noto- 
fact,  that  they  are  so  distinguished  fur  their 
ion  to  inebriety. 

if  this  faculty  does  not  characterise  the  two  ex- 
t  of  society ,  it  certainly  characterises  the  medium  ? 
Granted  :^but,  even  here,  I  suspect  our    interested 
panegyrists  have  been   "  praising   us  that  they  might 
the  easier  impose."     In  fact,  what  they  meant  by  com- 
ise  was,  our  general  indifference  to  political 
;  our  quiet  and  respectable  adherence  to  the 
hat  are.     I  fear,  in  the  eyes  of  these  our  flat- 
'e  are  somewhat  fallen  of  late.     But  yet  this 
propensity  has  for  centuries   assuredly   distinguished 
"  ave  been  very  little  alive  to  all  speculative 
innovations  in  morals  and  in  politics.    Those   conti- 
nental writings  that  have  set  the  rest  of  the  world  in  a 
blaze,  have  never  been  widely  popular  v;ith  us.     Vol- 
Diderotj  have    been    received    with 
d  dismissed   without   examination:  they 
were  known  to  be  innovators,  and  that  was  enough  t» 
revolt 

"  Our  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss." 

Even  Paine,  the  most  plausible  and  attractive  of  all 

popular  theorists,  was  scarcely  known  to  any  classes 

but  the  lowest,  at  the  moment  when  the  government 

suddenly  thought  fit  to  toss  him  into  celebrity  on  the 
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horns  of  a  prosecution.  Godwin,  Harrington,  Sidney, 
how  little  we  know  of  their  writings!  A  political 
speculator  presents  nothing  interesting  to  us,  unless  we 
behead  him  ;  even  then  he  travels  down  to  posterity, 
merely  on  the  festive  brevity  of  a  toast.  We  would 
fight  for  the  cause  for  which  Sidney  bled  on  the  scaf- 
fold, but  we  would  not,  for  the  life  and  soul  of  us,  read 
a  single  chapter  of  the  book  in  which  he  informs  us 
what  the  cause  teas>  Through  a  long  life  the  great 
Bentham  struggled  against  the  neglect  of  the  British 
public — in  vain  he  was  consulted  by  foreign  states — in 
vain  he  was  extolled  by  philosophers,  and  pillaged  by 
lawyers.  He  was  an  innovator,  who  wrote  against  re- 
ceived customs  of  thinking,  and  that  was  sufficient  to 
prevent  his  being  read.  Even  now,  when  so  many 
quote  his  name  as  if  they  had  his  works  by  heart,  how 
few  have  ever  opened  them.  The  limited  sale  of  the 
■wittiest  of  all  his  books,  is  a  melancholy  proof  of  our 
indifference  to  theories :  and  the  "Popular  Fallacies" 
are  a  proof  of  the  unpopularity  of  truths. 

The  indifference  to  theory  is  certainly  a  proof  of 
what  is  ordinarily  termed  common  sense;  but  it  ob- 
viously has  its  disadvantages.  It  is  customary  for 
writers  of  a  certain  school  to  say  thai  all  truths  ovglil 
to  make  their  way  slowly  :  this  is  praising  mankind 
for  their  greatest  fault,  and  elevating  apathy  into  vir- 
tue. Hence,  in  this  country,  that  absurd  deference  to 
what  is  called  "  practical  men  ;"  that  is  to  say,  men 
who,  belonging  to  some  particular  calling,  are  imbued 
with  all  the  narrow  views  and  selfish  interests  that  bo. 
long  to  it.  If  you  want  a  reform  on  the  stage,  you 
would  be  told  that  the  best  performers  are  the  most 
practical  men,  they  have  all  an  interest  in  the  mono- 
poly they  enjoy  ;  poor  Kean  accordingly  said  before 
the  committee  of  the  hoxise  of  commons,  that  he  heard 
the  voice,  and  saw  the  play  of  countenance,  as  well  at 
the  back  of  the  centre  boxes  at  Covent  Garden,  as  in 
the  side  boxes  of  the  Haymarket.  Mr.  Kean's  answer 
is  the  type  of  most  answers,  on  whatsoever  point,  that 
you  extort  from  practical  men  in  opposition  to  think- 
ing men;  they  reason  according  to  their  interests; 
practical  men  are  prejudiced  men;  usually  knowing 
the  details  of  their  own  business  well,  they  are  a.slon- 
ished  at  the  presumption  of  men  who  think  to  improve 
the  principle.  These  are  like  the  writing-master  who 
would  not  believe  Newton  was  a  great  mathematician 
— "He  I — pooh! — ho  is  an  hour  over  a  sum  in  the 
Rule  of  Throe!"  This  unbeliever  was  a  practical 
man,  who  could  not  understand  the  theory  that  mas- 
tered worlds  and  hesitated  over  the  multiplication 
table. 

I  think  we  shall  discover  a  principal  c:;use  of  our 
indifference  to  violent  political  speculation,  and  our 
content  with  "  the  ills  that  are," — which  qualities  are 
termed  common  sense, — in  that  pecuniary  system  of 
credit,  which  is  so  universally  carried  on  among  the 
middle  classes  of  England.  Peoplt)  are  afraid  of  every 
shock  of  opinion,  because  it  is  a  shock  on  their  credit. 
Quiet  times  are  good  for  all  trade,  but  agitated  times 
arc  death  to  a  man  witli  a  host  of  alarmed  creditors. 
This  makes  the  middle  class,  especially  in  London,  a 
solid  and  compact  body  against  such  changes  as  .seem 
only  experiment,  and  they  are  generally  [ju.siied  on  by 
the  working  classes,  before  they  stir  much  tiiemsidves 
in  the  question  of  even  necessary  reforms.  It  is  from 
tho  fear  of  a  concussion  with  persons  without  property, 
that  people  with  property  hazard  voluntarily  a  change. 
Tho  habits  of  a  commercial  life,  also,  drain  off  the 
enterprise  of  the  mind  by  the  speculations  which  belong 
to  commerce  ;  and  the  first  thing  a  trader  asks  himself 
in  a  change  is,  "  IIow  will  this  affect  my  returns  7"  1 
is  therefore  always  zealous  for  a  reduction  of  tax 
but  he  is  not  very  eager  about  law  ta.xes,  unless  he  I. 
a  suit; — and  he  is  more  anxious  to  cut  down  the  pt 
sion  list  than  to  ameliorate  the  criminal  code. 

The  great  legislative  good  of  admitting  the  poor 
vote  is  this  :  It  is  from  the  poorer  classes  that  the  ev 
and  tho  dangers  of  a  state  arise;  (Aeir  crimes  are  our 
punishments ;  thetefore  it  is  well,  even  on  selfish  prjnci 
pies  of  government,  that  they,  sensible  to  their  owr 
grievances,  should  choose  those  who  will  work  for  theii 
redress :  As  thei;  carry  an  election  in  a  populous  town 
so  they  force  their  opinions  relating  to  their  own  con^ 
dition  on  the  middle  class,  and  the  middle  class  on  th( 
representative.  Thus  the  same  vote  which  relieve; 
tho  poor  protects  the  state,  and  the  reform  which  re 
moves  abuses,  prevents    the  revolution    that    avenge; 

The  favourite  accusation  with  foreigners  against  thf 
English  is  their  cruelty,  and  the  crowd  round  a  gibbet 
is  tho  supposed  proof  of  the  justice  of  the  charge.     It  ' 
-  jiBtAniahincr  hnw  fp.w  mftn  deem  it  uficessarv  In  think 
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ttle  when  they  are  writing  much.  The  English  are 
by  no  means  a  cruel  people,  and  their  avidity  to  see  an 
execution  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  against  them.  The 
fact,  that  while  our  laws  are  the  severest  in  the 
Id,  we  have  not  for  centuries  been  able  to  accustom 
ourselves  to  the  severity,  and  our  administration  of 
them  has  been  singularly  relaxed  and  gentle  ; — the  one 
fact  that  public  opinion  has  snatched  the  sword  from  the 
hand  of  law,  and  that  the  unaltered  barbarism  of  a  code 
of  ages  has  not  sufficed  to  harden  our  sympathies,  is 
alone  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  English  are  not  a  cruel, 
but  a  mild  and  humane  people. 

Another  absurd  and  ancient  accusation  against  us 
ought,  by  this  time,  to  be  known  by  our  accusers,  the 
French,  to  be  unfounded  on  fact,  viz.  our  unequalled 
propensity  to  suicide.  That  offence  is  far  more  fre- 
t  among  the  French  themselves  than  it  is  with  us. 
le  year  1816  tho  number  of  suicides  committed  in 
London  amounted  to  seventy-two  ;  in  the  same  year, 
.  Paris,  they  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
ght;  the  population  of  Paris  being  some  400,000  less 
than  that  of  London  !*  But  suicides,  if  not  unequalled 
miber  by  those  of  other  countries,  are  indeed  fre. 
quent  with  us,  and  so  they  always  will  be  in  countries 
■e  men  can  be  reduced  in  a  day  from  afliuence  to 
beggary. 

If  the  Spaniards  rarely  commit  suicide,  it  is  because 
they,  neither  a  commercial  nor  gambling  people,  are  not 

bject  to  such  reverses.     With  the  French  it  is  mostly 

e  hazard  of  dice,  with  the  Englisn  the  chances  of 
trade,  that  are  the  causes  of  tliis  melancholy  crime; — 

lancholy  !  for  it  really  deserves  that  epithet  with  us. 
We  do  not  set  about  it  with  the  mirthful  gusto  which 
characterises  the  felo  de  se  in  your  excellency's  native 
We  have  not  yet,  among  our  numerous  clubs,  in- 
stituted  a  club  of  suicides,  all  sworn  to  bo  tho  happiest 
dogs  possible,  and  not  to  outlive  the  year  I  These  gcn- 
■'3men  ask  you  to  see  them  "  go  off" — as  if  death  were 

place  in  the  malle  paste. — "  Will  you  dine  with  me  to- 
morrow, my  dear  Dubois  ?" 

•  With   the  greatest  pleasure  ; — yet,  now  I  thmk  of 

I  am  particularly  engaged  to  shoot  myself;  I  am  real- 
ly uu  desespoir! — but  one  can't  get  off  sucA  an  engage- 
ment, you  know." 

^'  I  would  not  ask  such  a  thing,  my  dear  fellow. 
Ldieu! — By  the  way,  if  you  should  ever  come  bacli  to 
'aiis  again,  1  have  changed  my  lodgings,  au  plaisir  !" 

Exeunt  the  two  friends;  the  one  twirling  his  musta- 
lies,  the  other  humming  an  opera  tune. 

This  gaiety  of  suicidalism  is  not  the  death  a  la  mode 
lith  us  ;  neither  afe  we  so  sentimental  in  these  delicate 
latters,  as  our  neighbours  over  the  water,  We  do  not 
shoot  each  other  by   way  of  being  romantic.     Ladies 

d  gentlemen  forced  to  ''  part  company,"  do  not  betake 
themselves  "  to  a  retired  spot,"  and  tempt  the  dread  un- 
ni,  by  a  brace  of  pistols,  tied  up  with  cherry-colour- 
ed ribbons. 

When  the  world  has  once  got  hold  of  a  lie,  it  is  as- 
tonishing how  hard  it  is  to  get  itout  of  tho  world.  You 
beat  it  about  the  head,  till  it  seems  to  have  given  up 
the  ghost;  and,  lo,  the  next  day  it  is  as  healthy  as 
ever.  The  best  example  of  the  vitality  of  a  fine  say- 
ing, which  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  fallacy,  is 
in  the  cver-hacknied  piece  of  nonsense  attributed  to 
Archimedes ;  viz.  "  that  he  could  move  the  earth,  if  ho 
had  any  place  at  a  distance  from  it,  to  fix  a  prop  for  his 
lever."  Your  excellency  knows  that  this  is  one  of  the 
standard  allusions,  one  of  the  necessary  stock  in  trade 
for  all  orators,  poets,  and  newspaper  writers  ;  and  per- 
sons, whenever  they  meet  with  it,  take  Archimedes  for 
an  extraordinary  great  man,  and  cry,  "Lord,  how  won- 
derful!"— Now,  i/ Archimedes  had  found  his  place,  his 
prop,  and  his  lever,  and  if  he  could  have  moved  with  the 
swiftness  of  a  cannon-ball,  480  miles  every  hour,  it 
would  have  taken  him  just  44,963,540,000,000  years  to 
have  raised  the  earth  one  inch  !t  And  yet,  people  will 
goon  quoting  absurdity  as  gospel;  wondering  at  the 
wisdom  of  Archimedes,  and  accounting  for  tho  unparal- 
leled suicidalism  of  the  English,  till  we  grow  tired  of 
contradiction ;  for,  when  you  cannot  convince  th( 
Squire  Thornhills  of  the  world,  you  must  incur  the  mor 
lification  of  Moses,  and  be  contented  to  let  them  out- 
talk  you. 

1  think,  however,  that  I  need  take  no  pains  to  provt 


*  J^ot  taking  into  account  the  number  of  those  unfor- 
tunates exposed  atthe  JVIorg^ue,  otic  half  at  least  of  whom 
were  probably  suicides. 

t  Ferguson.  Critics  have  said,  *what  a  fine  idea  of 
Archimedes!'  but  how  much  finer  is  the  fact  that  refute 
it.  One  of  the  sublimest  tilings  in  the  world  is,  plain 
triiUi! 


characteristic  of  the  English  people, — a  cha- 
that  I  shall  but  just  touch  upon  ;  viz.,  their 
derful  spirit  of  industry.  This  has  been  the  saving 
ciple  of  the  nation,  counteracling  the  errors  of  our 
>,  and  the  imperfections  of  our  constitution.  We 
B  been  a  great  people,  because  we  have  been  always 
active  ; — and  a  moral  people,  because  we  have  not  letl 
ae  to  be  vicious.  Industry  is,  in  a  word, 
Ihe  distinguishing  quality  of  our  nation,  the  pervading 
of  our  riches,  our  grandeur,  and  our  power ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I  have  reserved  for  a  separate  chapter  a  few  remarks 
upon  one  of  our  national  attributes— viz.  Courage;  be- 
3  they  will  naturally  involve  the  consideration  of  a 
certain  question  that  has  lately  attracted  much  atten- 
tion amongst  us;  viz.  corporal  punishments  in  the  army. 
Your  own  incomparable  La  Bruy^re  has  remaiked, 
"  that  in  France  a  soldier  is  brave  and  a  lawyer  is  learn, 
ed;  but  in  Rome  (says  he)  the  soldier  was  learned  and 
the  lawyer  was  brave — every  man  was  brave."  Now  I 
think  that  with  mj  every  man  is  brave.  Courage  is 
more  universally  spread  through  the  raw  material  of 
England  than  it  is  among  that  of  any  other  people;  but 
1  do  not  thiuk  the  manufacture  is  quite  so  highly 
wrought  up  in  individual  specimens  as  it  is  in  France. 
I  think  that  an  English  gentleman,  from  the  fear  of  a 
duel,  would  eat  his  words  sooner  than  a  Frenchman. 
You  see  a  proof  of  this  every  day  in  our  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  these  "little  affairs." 

Now  this  sort  of  shuffling  with  one's  honour,  as  your 
excellency  very  well  knows,  is  never  practised  in 
France  :  the  affront  given,  out  at  once  go  affronter  and 
affrontee  ;  they  fight  first,  and  retract  afterwards.  But 
the  diffeienco  in  the  bilboa  appetite  of  the  gentry  of  the 
two  nations  depends,  I  suspect,  rather  on  Ihe  advantage 
the  French  possess  over  tho  English  in  animal  spirits, 
than  in  real  courage.  With  your  countrymen,  duelling, 
as  well  as  suicide,  is  a  mere  jest — an  ebullition  of  mcl- 
llesome  humour  :  with  us,  it  is  an  affair  of  serious  will- 
making  and  religious  scruples.  Your  courage  is  an 
impulse  ;  ours  must  be  made  a  principle.  When  once 
our  blood  is  up,  it  does  not  descend  in  the  thermometer 
very  readily,  'i'he  easy  lubricity  with  which  our  gen- 
tlemen glide  out  of  a  duel  is  an  understood  thing  with 
us  ;  and  neither  party  considers  it  a  disgrace  to  the 
other.  But  if  an  Englishman  has  an  affair  with  a  for- 
eigner, the  case  is  very  different;  he  is  much  more  te- 
nacious of  apology,  and  ready  for  the  field. 
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makes  it  more  stubborn  against  adversity,  than  that  of 
any  other  people:  it  has  in  it  more  of  the  spirit  of  re- 
si.stance,  if  less  of  the  spirit  of  assault. 

When  we  look  to  the  army  under  Napoleon,  and  that 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  we  are  astonished  at  the 
difference  of  the  system  ;  in  the  one  the  utmost  con- 
ceivable encouragement  is  given  to  the  soldier  to  distin. 
guish  himself;  in  the  other  the  least.  To  rise  from  the 
ranks  was,  in  the  French  army,  an  occurrence  of  every 
day.  The  commonest  soldier  could  not  obey  a  field, 
marshal,  scarcely  his  emperor,  without  seeing  the  widest 
scope  for  personal  ambition, — in  the  obedience  that  he 
rendered; — if  the  risks  were  immense,  so  also  were  the 
rewards.  Cut  in  England,  a  wall,  rarely  to  be  sur- 
mounted, divides  the  soldier  from  all  promotion  beyond 
that  of  the  halberd.  He  is  altogether  of  a  different 
metal,  of  a  different  estimate  from  the  Fienchman,  He 
has  equal  punishments  to  deter,  not  equal  rewards  lo 
encourage  :  he  can  scarcely  be  a  captain,  but  he  can 
be  terribly  flogged.  The  two  principles  of  conduct, 
hope  and  terror,  ought  to  be  united. 
■^A  certain  English  colonel,  desirous  of  imitating  tho 
Prussians,  took  away  tho  cockade  from  a  soldier  whom 
he  thought  seemed  more  alive  to  honour  than  Ihe  rest 
of  his  comrades  ;  the  soldier  was  exceedingly  grateful ; 
it  saved  him  the  trouble  of  keeping  it  clean  !  But,  in 
some  regiments,  flogging  has  been  done  away  with  ? 
Ay,  and  how  has  it  succeeded  ?  I  venture  to  affirm 
that  those  regiments  are  the  most  insubordinate  in  tho 
army.  In  some  the  punishment  was  abolished,  and  the 
commanding  officer  has  been  csmpelled  to  restore  it. 
But  am  I  then  the  advocate  for  this  liorrible  punish 
nient.' — certainly  not;  only  when  we  begin  to  reform 
the  army  let  us  bogin  at  the  right  end — lot  us  begin 
with  the  system  of  recruiting. 

Observe,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  to  the  aristocratic 
spirit  which  pervades  Ihe  organization  of  our  army,  a 
spirit  which  commands  order  by  suppressing  the  facul- 
ties, not  by  inciting  the  ambition  ; — and  which  hua 
subst^iluted  for  a  proper  system  of  recruiting  and  of  ■ 
military  schools,  the  barbarous  tut  cfliElivi  lermi  oiL^ 


it  diffic 
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I  say,  lliiit  il  in  to  that  spirit  we 
dard  of  our  army,  and  the  con- 
lolishing  corporal  punishment, 
stocrary  have  proceeded  by  tile 
nobleness  of  discipline  has 


been  wrought  by  the  meanness  of  fear. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Sir  Harry  Hargrave  is  ail  excellent  gentleman  ;  his 
conscience  is  scrupulous  to  the  value  of  a  pin's  head  ; 
he  is  benevolent,  hospitable,  and  generous.  Sir  Harry 
Hargrave  is  never  dishonest  nor  inhumane,  e.vcept  fur 
the  best  possiiile  reasons.  He  has,  for  instance,  a 
very  worthless  younger  son  ;  by  dint  of  interest  with 

the   Bishop  of  ,  he  got  the  scape-grace  a 

beautiful  living:  the  new  rector  has  twenty  thoi 
souls  to  take  care  of;  and  Sir  Harry  well  knows, 
so  long  as  pointers  and  billiard-tables  arc  to  he  met 
with,  young  Hopeful  will  never  bestow  even  a  thought 
on  his  own.  Sir  Harry  Hargrave,  you  say,  is  an  ex 
cellent  gentleman  ;  yet  he  moves  heaven  and  earth  t: 
get  his  son  a  most  responsible  situation,  for  which  hi 
knows  the  rogue  to  be  wholly  unfit.  E.^actly  so;  Si 
Harry  Hargrave  applauds  himself  for  it :  he  calls  it— 
taking  ciiie  of  his  famili/.  Sir  Harry  Hargrave  give 
away  one  hundred  an  J  two  loaves  every  winter  to  Ihi 
poor;  it  is  well  to  let  the  labourer  have  a  loaf  of  bread 
now  and  then  for  nothing  :  wou!: 

Harry,  to  let  him  have  the  power  always  to  have  bread 
cheap?  Bread  cheap!  what  are  you  sayinu-?  Sii 
Harry  thinks  of  his  rents,  and  considers  you  a°resolu. 
tionist  for  the  question.  But  Sir  Harry  Hargrave,  you 
answer,  is  a  humane  man,  and  charitable  to  the  poor 
Is  this  conscientious.'  My  dear  sir,  lo  be  sure;  he 
considers  it  his  first  duty— to  lake  care  of  the  landedin- 
terest.  Sir  Harry  Hargrave's  butler  has  robbed  him  ; 
the  good  gentleman  has  not  the  heart  to  proceed 
against  the  rascal ;  he  merely  discharges  him.  Whi 
an  excellent  heart  he  must  have  I  So  he  has;  yet  last 
year  he  committed  fifteen  poachers  to  jail.  Strange 
inconsistency:  Not  at  all  -.—lohal  becomes  of  the  coun- 
try gentleman  if  his  game  is  not  properly  protected  1  Sir 
Harry  Hargrave  is  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity;  his 
word  is  his  bond— he  might  say  with  one  of  the  Fa- 
thers, "  that  he  would  not  tell  you  a  lie  to  gain  heaven 
by  it;"  yet  Sir  Harry  Hargrave  has  six  times  in  his  life 
paid  five  thousand  pounds  to  tliree  hundred  electors  in 
Cornwall,  whom  he  knew  would  all  take  the  bribery 
oath,  that  they  had  not  received  a  shilling  from  him. 
He  would  not  tell  a  lie,  you  say;  yet  he  makes  three 
hundred  men  forswear  themselves  !  Precisely  so;  and 
when  you  attempt  lo  touch  this  system  of  perjury,  he 
opposes  you  lo  his  last  gasp  :  but  he  is  not  to  be  blam- 
ed for  lliLs — lie  is  only  attached  to  the  venerable  constitu- 
tion of  his  forefathers!  Sir  Harry  Hargrave  is  an  ac- 
complished man,  and  an  excellent  scholar;  yet  he  is 
one  of  the  most  ignorant  persons  you  ever  met  with. 
His  mind  is  full  of  the  most  obsolete  errors;  a  very 
Monmouth-street  of  threadbare  prejudices:  if  a  truth 
gleam  for  a  moment  upon  him,  it  discomposes  all  his 
habits  of  thought,  like  a  stray  sunbeam  on  a  cave 
full  of  bats.  He  enjoys  the  highest  possible  character 
among  his  friends  for  wisdom  and  virtue  :  he  is  consi- 
dered the  most  consistent  of  human  beings:  consistent! 
— yes,  to  his  party! 

Tom  Whitehead  is  a  very  different  person  :  he  is 
clever,  sharp,  shrewd,  and  has  lived  a  great  deal  at 
Paris.  He  laughs  at  antiquity ;  lie  has  no  poetry  iu 
his  nature;  he  does  not  believe  in  virtue  ;  with  him 
"  all  men  are  liars."  He  has  been  a  great  gambler  in 
his  youth  ;  he  professes  the  most  profligate  notions 
about  women ;  he  has  run  through  half  his  for- 
tune; he  is  a  libjral  politician,  and  swears  by  Lord 
Grey.  His  father  was  a  whig  before  him  ;  and  for 
the  last  twenty  years  ho  has  talked  about  '•  the  spi- 
rit  of  improvement."  He  is  a  favourite  at  the  clubs; 
an  lionest  fellow,  because  he  laughs  so  openly  at  the 
honesty  of  other  people.  He  is'half  an  atheist,  be- 
cause he  thinks  it  cant  to  be  more  than  half  a  believer. 
But  religion  is  a  good  thing  for  the  people  ;  whom, 
while  he  talks  of  enlightenment,  lie  thinks  it  the  part 
of  a  statesmen  to  blind  to  every  thing  beyond  the  re- 
form bill.  He  is  for  advancement  to  a  certain  point — 
till  his  party  come  in ;  he  then  becomes  a  conservative 
—let  his  party  go  out.  Having  had  the  shrewdness  to 
dismiss  old  prejudices  from  liis  mind,  he  has  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  supply  their  place  with  new  prin- 
ciples :  he  fancies  himself  very  enlightened,  because  1 
sees  the  deficiencies  of  other  people ;  he  is  very  igni 
rant,  because  he  has  never  reflected  on  hi: 
i-  ~  nn.t  ^f  »..t.;^^_i..^  ;l;.j-„.  ji . ,i„ „ 
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— he  has  a  great  horror  of  thi 

Hall  said  of  Bishop  Watson,  " 

tue  in  his  youth,  and  has  quarrelled  with  his  wife  evei 

since."     His  party  think  him  the  most  straight-forwarc 

fellow  in  the  world  ;  for  he  never  voted  against  them 

and  never  will. 

William  Muscle  is  a  powerful  man  ;  he  is  one  of  the 
people,  radical  to  the  backbone  :  of  the  old  school  of 
radicals; — he  hales  the  philosophers  like  poison.  He 
thinks  Thistlewood  a  glorious  fellow  ;  and  no  words 
can  express  his  hatred  of  William  Pitt.  He  has  got  at 
last  into  parhament,  which  he  always  declared  he 
could  convince  in  a  fortnight  that  he  was  the  sole  per- 
son in  the  universe  fit  to  govern  England; — whenever 
he  speaks,  he  says  one  word  about  England,  to  fifty 
about  America.  Presidents  with  five  thousand  a  year 
are  the  visions  that  float  for  ever  in  his  brain  ;  he  seeth 
not  why  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  should 
have  more  than  a  hundred  a  year;  he  knoweth  many 
an  honest  man  among  his  constituents  who  would  be 
speaker  for  less.  He  a-cuses  the  aristocracy  of  an  ab- 
solute and  understood  combination  to  cheat  the  good 
citizens  of  his  borough.  He  thinketh  that  Lord  Grey 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  meet  in  private,  to  consult  how 
they  may  most  tax  the  working-classes.  He  hateth 
the  Jews  because  they  don't  plough.  He  hath  no  desire 
that  the  poor  man  should  be  instructed.  He  consider- 
eth  the  cry  against  ta.xes  on  knowledge  as  sheer  cant. 
He  hath  a  mortal  hatred  to  museums,  and  askcth  the 
utility  of  insects.  His  whole  thought  for  the  poor  is 
how  they  shall  get  bread  and  bacon :  he  despiseth  the 
man  who  preferrelh  tea  to  ale.  He  is  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish ;  no  other  land  could  have  produced  the  bones  and 
gristle  of  his  mind.  He  writeth  a  plain,  strong  style, 
and  uttereth  the  most  monstrous  incredibilities,  as  if 
they  were  indisputable.  He  thinks  fine  words  and 
good  periods  utter  abomination.  He  esteemeth  himself 
before  all  men.  He  believes  that  the  ministers  have 
consulted  several  times  on  the  necessity  of  poisoning 
him.  He  is  indignant  if  others  pretend  to  serve  tht 
people;  they  are  his  property.  He  is  the  incarnatior 
of  popular  prejudices  and  natural  sense.  He  is  change, 
able  as  a  w-eathercock,  because  he  is  all  passion.  Ht 
IS  the  living  representation  of  the  old  John  Bull  :  when 
he  dies,  he  will  leave  no  like:  it  was  the  work  of  cen- 
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years  ago  :  you  may  whitewash  o 

tersonhim,  but  he  slicketh  still  in 

is  not  lo  be  moved  to  suit   the  w 

phers.     He  hath  done  his  work  : 

at  its  day — coarse,  huge,  massive,  and  uncouth;  ni 

being  easily  put  out  of  order,  but  never  perfectly  g 

ing  right.     People    have    invented  new  machines,  all 

the  better  for  being  less  rude,  and  regulated  'ay  : 

principle,  though  wrought  from  a  less  strong  m 

Samuel  Square  is  of  a  new  school  of  radicals;  he 
so  is  a  republican.  He  is  not  a  philosoph 
philosophises  eternally.  He  liveth  upon  "  ti 
pies."  He  cannot  move  a  step  beyond  tliem.  He  hath 
put  the  feet  of  his  mind  into  boxes,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  grow  larger,  and  thinks  it  a  beauty  that  they 
e  unfit  for  every-day  walking.  Whatever  rnay  be 
id  by  any  man  against  his  logic,  he  has  but  one  an- 
'cr — a  first  principle.  He  hath  no  suppleness  in  him. 
He  cannot  refute  au  error.  He  stattlh  a  truism  in 
eply,  that  hath  no  evident  conneclioa  with  the  matter 
n  dispute.  He  thinketh  men  have  no  passions;  he 
onsidcreth  them  mere  clockwork,  and  he  taketh  out 
lis  eternal  first  principle,  as  the  only  instrument  to 
nnd  them  up  by.  He  is  assured  that  all  men  of  all 
classes,  trades,  and  intellects  act  by  self-interest,  and  il 
he  tellelh  them  that  their  interest  is  so-and-so,  so-and-so 
will  they  necessarily  act.  In  vain  you  show  him  that  he 
It  hath  convinced  any  man,  ho  replietb  by  a 
first  principle,  to  prove  in  spile  of  your  senses,  that  he 
hath.  He  has  satisfied  himself,  and  demands  no  fur- 
ther proof.  He  is  of  no  earthly  utility,  though  he  hath 
vailed  himself  with  a  supposed  utilitarianism.  He 
annol  write  so  as  to  be  read,  because  he  conceives 
hat  all  agreeable  writing  is  full  of  danger.  He  cannot 
peak  so  as  to  be  understood,  precisely  because  he 
lever  speaks  but  in  syllogisms.  He  hath  no  pith  and 
succulence  in  him  :— he  is  as  dry  as  a  bone.  He  liveth 
by  system  :— he  never  was  in  love  in  his  life.  He  re- 
fuseth  a  cheerful  glass;  nay,  perhaps  he  dieteth  only 
pon  vegetable  food.  He  hath  no  human  sympathies 
■itli  you,  but  is  a  great  philanthropist  for  the  people 
3  be  born  a  thousand  years  hence.  He  never  relievelh 
5  own.    He  any  one  :  ho  never  caresseth  any  one:  he  never  feeleth 


that  on  the  very  smallest  inch  he  can  find  of  mutua' 
agreement.  If  he  was  ever  married  I  should  suspec' 
him  to  be  the  father  who,  advertising  the  other  day 
for  a  runaway  daughter,  begged  her,  "  if  she  would 
not  return  lo  her  disconsolate  parents,  to  send  then- 
back  the  key  of  the  tea-chest."  What  is  most  strange 
about  him  is,  that  while  he  thinks  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  exceedingly  foolish,  he  yet  believes  they  are  only 
to  be  governed  by  reason.  You  will  find  him  visiting 
a  lunatic  asylum,  and  assuring  the  madman  that  it  is 
not  rational  to  be  insane.  He  knoweth  not  one  man 
from  another;  they  seem  to  him  as  sheep  or  babies 
seem  to  us— exactly  alike.  He  thinketh  that  he  ought 
to  have  a  hand  in  public  affairs — the  Almighty  forbid! 
This  is  a  scion  from  the  tree  of  ihe  new  radicals  :  ho 
bath  few  brethren  :  he  calleth  himself  a  philosopher, 
or  sometimes  a  Benthamite.  He  resemblelh  the  one 
or  the  other  as  the  barber's  block  resemblelh  a  man. — 
He  is  a  block. 

The  spirit  of  coxcombry,  as  you  find  it  on  the  con- 
tinent, would  seem  to  be  a  perversion  of  the  spirit  of 
benevolence  ;— it  is  the  desire  to  please,  fantastically 
expressed.  With  us  it  is  just  the  reverse,  it  seems  a 
perversion  of  the  spirit  of  malignity ; — it  is  the  de- 
sire to  (/isplease ; — there  is,  however,  one  species  of 
coxcombry  which  I  shall  first  describe;  passive  and 
harmless,  it  consists  in  no  desire  at  all. 

Lord  Mute  is  an  English  elegant— a.  dandy.  You 
know  not  what  he  has  been.  He  seems  as  if  he  could  ne- 
have  been  a  boy  :  all  appearance  of  nature  has  de. 
parted  from  him.  He  is  six  feet  of  inanity  enveloped  in 
cloth  !  You  cannot  believe  God  made  him — Stultz 
must  have  been  his  Frankenstein.  He  dresseth  beauti- 
fully— let  us  allow  it — there  is  nothing  (/aire  about  him: 
you  see  not  in  him  the  slovenly  magnificence  of  other 
3.  His  characteristic  is  neatness.  His  linen — 
hite  !  His  shirt-buttons — how  regularly  set  in  ! 
His  colours — how  well  chosen  !  His  boots  are  the  only 
things  splendid  in  his  whole  costume.  Lord  Mute  has 
certainly  excellent  taste  ;  il  appears  in  his  horses,  his 
livery,  his  cabriolet.  He  is  great  in  a  school  of  fault- 
less simplicity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  equipage 
and  dress.  Englishmen  excel  all  other  Europeans.  But 
Lord  Mute  never  converses.  When  he  is  dressed  there 
is  an  end  of  him.  The  clock  don't  lick  as  it  goes.  He 
and  his  brethren  are  quiet  as  the  stars — 


Move  round  ihii 
But  I  wrong  him — he  does  speak,  though  he  does  nr 
converse.  He  has  a  set  of  phrases,  which  he  repeal 
every  day  : — "  he  can  hum  thrice,  and  buzz  as  often. 
He  knows  nothing  of  politics,  literature,  science.  H 
reads  the  paper — but  mechanically  ;  the  letters  preset 
lo  him  nothing  to  be  remembered.  He  is  a  true  phik 
sopher:  the  world  is  agitated — he  knows  it  not:  th 
roar  of  the  fierce  deniocracv,  the  changes  of  slates, 
crash  of  thrones,  never  affect  him.  He  does  not  e 
condescend  to  speak  of  such  trifles.  He  riselh  to 
labour,  dresseth,  goeth  out,  clubbeth,  dineth,  speak 
his  verbal  round,  and  is  at  the  opera  brilliant  and  C( 
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his 


1  calm  of  hea 
pultelh  hiir 


ectcd  I 


If  into  passions.  He  laughs 
not  loudly.  His  brow  wrinkles  not  till  extreme  old 
age.  He  isa  spectator  of  life  from  one  of  the  dress 
bo.xes.  Were  a  cou p-de-soleil  to  consume  her  lady- 
ship, he  v.ould  say  with  Major  Longbow,  "Bring  clean 
glasses  and  siveep  away  your  mistress."  7'hat  would 
be  a  long  speech  for  him.  Lord  Mule  is  not  an  unpo- 
pular man  :  he  is  one  of  the  inoffensive  dandies.  Lord 
.Mute,  indeed,  is  not ! — il  is  his  cabriolet  and  his  coat 
that  are.  How  can  the  most  implacable  person  hate  a 
coat  and  a  cabriolet  ? 

But  Sir  Paul  Snarl  is  of  the  offending  species — the 
wasp   dandy  lo  the  drone   dandy.*  He  is  a  cleverfs/i 
he  has  read  books  and  can  quote  dates,  if  need 
spoil  a  good  joke   by  proving  an   anachronism. 
He   drawls  when  he  speaks,  and  raises  his   eyebrows 
pcrciliously.     Sir  Paul  is  a  man  of  second  rate  fami- 
,  and   moderate  fortdne.     He  has  had  to  make  his 
ly  in  the  world — by  studying  to  be  amiable  ? — no  ; — 
by  studying  to  be  disagreeable.     Always  doubtful   of 
'  is  own  positic*-,  he  has  endeavoured  to  impose  upon 
you   by  pretending  not  to  care  a  farthing  about  you. 
He  has  wished  to  rise  by  depreciating  others,  and  to 
become  a  great  man, by  showing  that  he  thinks  you  an 
e.teeedingly  small  one.     Strange  to  say,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded.    He  is  one,  indeed,  of  the  most  numerous  class 
of  successful  dandies;  a  specimen  of  a  common  cha- 
racter.   People  suppose  a  man  who  seems  to  think  so 
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The  honourable  mistresses  say  to  their  husbands,  "Wo 
must  have  that  odious  Sir  Paul  to  dinner  ;  it  is  well  to 
conciliate  him,  he  says  such  ill-natured  things ;  besides, 
as  he  is  so  very  fine,  he  will  meet,  you  know,  my  dear, 
the  Dulte  of  Haut-ton  ;  and  we  must  have  Crack  to 
dress  the  dinner  !"  Thus,  Sir  Paul— clever  dog  !— is 
not  only  asked  every  where,  but  absolutely  petted  and 
courted,  because  he  is  so  intolerably  unpleasant  ! 

Sir  Paul  Snarl  is  one  of  the  dandies,  but — mistake 
not  the  meaning  of  the  word— dandy  does  not  only 
signify  a  man  who  dresses  well  ;  a  man  may  be  a  slo- 
ven, and  yet  a  dandy.  A  man  is  called  a  dandy  who 
lives  much  with  persons  a  la  mode,  is  intimate  with 
the-  dandy  clique,  and  being  decently  well-born  and 
rich,  entertains  certain  correct,  general  notions  about 
that  indefinable  thing,  "  good  taste."  Sir  Paul  Snarl 
dresses  like  other  people.  Among  very  good  dressers, 
he  would  be  called  rather  ill-dressed;  among  the  oi 
polloi,  he  would  be  considered  a  model.  At  all  events, 
he  is  not  thorough  bred  in  his  appearance;  he  lacks 
the  senalorius  decor;  you  might  take  him  for  a  duke's 
valet,  without  being  much  to  blame  fur  inexperience. 
Sir  Paul  and  his  class  are  the  cullers  in  society.  Lord 
Mute  rarely  cuts,  unless  you  are  veri/  ill-dressed  indeed; 
he  knows  his  own  station  by  instinct ;  he  is  not  to  be 
destroyed  by  "  Who's  your  fat  friend  ?"  But  Sir  Paul 
is  on  a  very  different  footing;  his  whole  position  is 
false— he  can't  afford  to  throw  away  an  acquaint- 
ance— he  knows  no  "  odd  people  ;"  if  he  the  least 
doubts  your  being  comme  il  Jaut,  lie  cuts  you  immedi- 
ately. He  is  in  perpetual  fear  of  people  finding  out 
what  hois;  his  e.-cistence  depends  on  being  thought 
something  hetler  than  he  is— a  policy  effected  by  know- 
ing every  body  higher  and  nobody  lower  than  himself; 
that  is  exactly  the  definition  of  Sir  Paul's  consequence  ! 
Sir  Paul's  vanity  is  to  throw  a  damp  on  the  self-love 
of  every  body  else.  If  you  toll  a  good  story,  he  takes 
snuff,  and  turns  to  his  neighbour  with  a  remark  about 
Almack's;  if  you  fancy  you  have  made  a  conquest  of 
Miss  Blank,  he  takes  an  opportunity  of  telling  you, 
■par  parenthese,  tliat  she  says  she  can't  bear  you  :  if  you 
have  made  a  speech  in  the  house  of  lords,  he  accosts 
you  with  an  exulting  laugh,  and  a  "  Well,  never  mind, 
you'll  do  better  next  time  :"  if  you  have  bought  a  new 
horse  at  an  extravagant  price,  and  are  evidently  vain 
of  it,  he  smiles  languidly,  and  informs  you  that  it  was 
offered  to  him  for  half  what  you  gave  for  it,  but  he 
would  not  have  it  for  nothing  :  when  you  speak,  he 
listens  with  a  vacant  eye  :  when  you  walk,  he  watches 
you  with  a  curled  lip:  if  he  dines  with  yon,  he  sends 
away  your  best  liock  with  a  wry  face.  His  sole  aim  is 
to  wound  you  in  the  sorest  place.  He  is  a  coxcomb  of 
this  age  and  nation  peculiarly;  and  docs  thaffrom  fop- 
pery which  others  do  from  malice.  There  are  plenty 
of  Sir  Paul  Snarls  in  the  London  world  ;  men  of  sense 
are  both  their  fear  and  antipathy.  They  are  animals 
easily  slain — by  a  dose  of  their  own  insolence.  Their 
sole  rank  being  fictitious,  they  have  nothing  to  fall 
back  upon,  if  you  show  in  public  that  you  despise 
them. 

But  who  is  this  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  portly 
figure.  Hush!  il  is  Mr.  Warm,  "a  most  res/ieclable 
man,''  His  most  intimate  friend  failed  in  trade,  and 
went  to  prison.  Mr.  Warm  forswore  his  acquaintance  j 
il  was  not  respectable. 

Mr.  Warm  is  a  most  respectable  man;  he  pays  his  bill 
rcirularly — he  subscribes  to  six  public  charities — hi 
go'es  to  church  with  all  his  family  on  a  Sunday— he  i 
in  bed  at  twelve  o'clock.  Well,  well,  all  that's  very 
proper;  but  is  Mr.  Warm  a  good  father,  a  good  friend, 
an  Active  citizen  .''  or  is  he  not  avaricious,  does  he  nol 
love  scandal,  is  not  his  heart  cold,  is  he  not  vindictive, 
is  ho  not  unjust,  is  he  not  unfeeling.^  Lord,  sir,  I  be. 
lieve  he  may  h&  all  that;  but  what  then.'  everybody 
allows  Mr.  Warm  isji  most  respectable  man. 

Such  a  character  and  such  a  reputation  are  proofs 
of  our  regard  for  appearances.  Aware  of  that  regard, 
behold  a  real  imilaliug  llic  metaphorical  swindler. 
See  that  gentleman, "  fashionably  dressed,"  with  "a 
military  air,"  and  "a  prepossessing  exterior;''  he  call- 
eth  himself"  Mr.  Cavendish  Kitzroy"— he  taketh  lodg- 
ings in  '•  a  genteel  situation'' — lie  ordcreth  jewels  and 
silks  of  divers  colours  to  be  sent  horie  to  him — he 
elopeth  with  them  by  the  bock  way.  Mighty  and 
manifold  are  the  cheats  he  hath  thus  committed,  and 
great  the  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  in  Marylebone 
and  St.  James's.  But,  you  say,  surely  by  this  time 
tradesmen  with  a  grain  of  sense  would  be  put  on  their 
guard.  No,  my  dear  sir,  no ;  in  England  we  are  ne- 
ver on  our  guard  against  "JucA  respectable  appearances." 


the 


In  vain  are  there  warnings  in  the  papers  and  examples  i  should  be  protected  ;  the  two  species  of  knowledge  are 

'■"»  court.     Let  a  man  style  himself  Mr.  Ca-  perfectly  distinct.  A  mind  habituated  to  principles  can 

stoop  to  details,  because  it  seizes  and  classifies  them  at 

glance:  but  a  mind  habituated  to  detail,  is  rarely 

capable  of  extending  its  grasp  to  a  principle.    When  a 

an  says  he  is  no  orator,  he  is  going  to  make  an  ora- 

on.     When  a  man  says  ho  is  a  plain  practical  man,  I 

know  he  is  going,  by  the  fact  that  one  and  one  make 

two,  to  prove  the  theory  that  two  and  two  make  seven  I 


adish  Fitzroy,  and  have  a  prepossessing  exterior,  and 
sets  suspicion  at  once  to  sleep.  Why  not?  is  it 
ire  foolish  to  be  deceived  by  respectable  appearances 
Mr.  Fitzroy,  than  by  the  respectable  appeaVance  of 
Mr.  Warm.' 

But  grandeur,  in  roguery,  at  least,  has  its  drawbacks 
happiness ;  the  fashionable  swindler  with  us,  is  not 
half  so  merry  a  dog  as  your  regular  thief.  There  is 
something  mel.tncholy  and  gentlemanlike  about  the 
Fitzroy  set,  in  their  fur  coats  and  gold  chains  ;  they 
alone,  not  gregariously.  I  should  not  be  surprised, 
if  they  read  Lord  Byron.  "They  are  haunted  with  the 
fear  of  a  tread-mill,  and  cannot  bear  low  company  ;  if 
they  come  to  be  hanged,  they  die  moodily, — and  often 
attempt  prussic  acid  ;  in  short,  there  is  nothing  to  envy 
.bout  them,  except  their  good  looks  ;  but  your  regular 
'HIEF, — ah,  he  is,  indeed,  a  happy  fellow  !  Take  him 
.11  in  all,  I  doubt  if  in  the  present  state  of  English  so- 
lely he  is  not  the  lightest  hearted  personage  in  il. 
faxes  afflict  him  not ;  he  fears  no  scarcity  of  work. 
Rents  may  go  down  ;  labour  be  dirt-cheap  ;  what  cares 
-A  fall  in  the  funds  affects  not  his  gay  good  hu- 
mour;  and  as  to  the  little  mortifications  of  life, — 


But,  above  all,  he  has  this  great  happiness — he  can 
never  fall  in  society ;  that  terror  of  descending,  which 
in  our  complication  of  grades,  haunts  all  other  men, 
never  affects  him  ;  he  is  equally  at  home  in  the  tread- 
mill, the  hulks,  Hobart's  Town,  as  he  is  when  playing 
at  dominoes  at  the  Cock  and  Hen,  or  leading  the  dance 
in  St.  Giles's.  You  must  know,  by  the  way,  that  the 
English  thief  has  many  more  amusements  than  any 
other  class,  save  the  aristocracy  ;  he  has  balls,  hot 
uppers,  theatres,  and  affaires  du  cccur  all  at  his  com- 
nand ;  and  he  is  eminently  social — a  jolly  fellow  to 
the  core;  if  he  is  hanged,  he  does  not  lake  it  to  heart 
like  the  Fitzroys;  he  has  lived  merrily,  and  he  dies 
game.  I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  if  your  excellency 
would  look  for  whatever  gaiety  may  exist  among  the 
English,  you  must  drop  the  "  Travellers"  for  a  short 
me,  and  go  among  the  thieves.  You  might  almost 
fancy  yourself  in  France,  they  are  so  happy.  This  is 
perfectly  true,  and  no  caricature,  as  auy  policeman 
witness.  I  know  not  if  the  superior  hilarity 
and  cheerfulness  of  thieves  be  peculiar  to  England; 
but  possibly,  over-taxation  (from  which  our  thieves 
exempted)  may  produce  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
animal  spirits  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Bluff  is  the  last  character  I  shall  describe  in  this 
chapter.  Hfi  is  the  sensible,  practical  man.  He  des- 
)ises  all  speculations,  but  those  to  which  he  has  a 
ihare.  He  is  very  intolerant  to  other  people's  hobby- 
horses ;  he  hates  both  poets  and  philosophers.  He  has 
a  great  love  of  facts;  if  you  could  speak  to  him  out  of 
the  multiplication  table,  he  would  think  you  a  great 
orator.  He  does  not  observe  how  the  facts  are  applied 
the  theory  ;  he  only  wants  the  facts  themselves.  If 
u  were  to  say  to  him  thus,  "  When  abuses  arise  to  a 
■tain  pitch,  they  must  be  remedied,"  he  would  think 
you  a  shallow  fellow — a  theorist;  but  if  you  were  to 
say  to  liim,  "O.ie  thousand  pauper  children  are  born 
in  London;  in  1823,  wheat  was  forty-nine  shillings; 
hop-grounds  let  from  ten  to  twelve  shillings  an  acre, 
and  ynu  must,  therefore,  confess  that,  when  abuse 
arise  to  a  certain  pitch,  they  must  be  remedied ;"  M 
Bluff  would  nod  his  wise  head,  and  say  of  you  to  hie 
next  neighbour,  "  That's  the  man  for  my  money,  yoi; 
see  what  a  quantity  of  facts  he  puts  into  his  speech  !" 
Facts,  like  stones,  are  nothing  in  themselves,  theii 
value  consists  in  the  manner  they  are  put  together,  and 
the  purpose  to  which  Ihey  are  applied. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Bluff  is  always  taken  in.  Looking 
only  at  a  fact,  he  does  not  see  an  inch  beyond  it,  an 
you  might  draw  him  into  any  imprudence,  if  you  wer 
constantly  telling  him  "  two  and  two  made  four."  M 
Bluff  is  wonderfully  English.  It  is  by"  practical  men," 
that  we  have  ever  been  seduced  into  the  wildest  specu- 
lations; and  the  most  preposterous  of  living  theorists, 
always  begins  his  harangues  with — "  Now,  my  friends, 
let  us  look  to  the  facts.* 


liZTERARY   ITOVEIiTXES. 

The  long-promised  work,  by  Lady  Charlotte  Bury, 

1  the  Three  Great  Sanctuaries  of  Tuscany,  is  in  the 

ess  in  London. 

Lady  Morgan's  Dramatic  Scenes  from  Real  Life  just 
issued  in  London,  is  said  to  be  a  gallimaufry  of  nonsense. 

"  Domestic  manners  and  social  condition  of  the  White, 
Coloured  and  Negro  population  of  the  West  Indies,"  is 
the  title  of  a  book  by  a  Mrs  Carmichael,  lately  publish- 
ed in  England,  which  is  likely  to  produce  much  contro- 
versy. 

The  Baron  D'Haussez's  work  on  England  will  occu- 
py one  more  number  of  the  Library.  The  second  vo- 
lume  is  decidedly  the  most  interesting.  A  London  edi- 
tor remarks  justly  and  in  a  liberal  spirit : — "  Among 
the  unusual  quantity  of  new  books  which  the  activity 
of  the  last  eight  or  ten  days  have  thrown  upon  the  public 
(exhibiting  a  vitality  which  we  are  well  pleased  to  see 
r  literature  at  the  end  of  the  season,)  there  is  not 
vork  which  will  excite  more  popular  interest  than 
these  sketches  of  the  Baron  d'Haussez.  We  have  lately 
had  national  pictures  and  our  individual  portraits  drawn 
by  an  American  ambassador  ;  v/e  have  seen  the  deeper 
springs  investigated  by  the  acute  and  observant  eye  of 
accomplished  native  writer,  Mr.  E.  L.  Bulwer ;  and 

V,  as  if  to  enable  us  to  come  to  a  more  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  an  E.\-Minister  of  France  has 
laid  his  impressions  before  us.  By  comparing  the 
three ;  by  looking  calmly  and  dispassionately  at  the 
ons  of  intelligent  foreigners,  however  much  they 
may  differ  from  our  preconceived  notions,  and  be  in 
many  points  incorrect ;  by  examining  their  statements, 
and  thence  cross-examining  ourselves — much  improve- 
ment may  result  from  the  publication  of  works  of  this 

A  Guide  to  the  "  Irish  Gentleman   in  search  of  Reli- 
gion," by  Mortimer  O'SulUvan,  A.  M.  Rector  of  Kelly- 
,  called  "a  powerful  and  well  written  answer,"  has 
appeared  in  England. 


*  The  reader  will  perceive,  I  trust,  the  spirit  of  these 
remarks.  Of  course  every  true  theory  must  be  founded 
on  facts;  but  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  country  to 
suppose,  that  a  man  who  knows  how  gloves  are  made, 
mus^  necessarily  know  best,  by  what  laws  glove  making 


ScSn  American  ^uftlfcattons. 

The  Parson's  Daughter,  by  the  author  of  Sayings  and 
Doing.     (Theodore  Hook.) 

Smollct's  Select  Works  in  2  octavo  volumes. 

Debate  on  Campbellism,  held  in  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
in  which  the  principles  of  Alexander  Campbell  are  con- 
fitted,  and  his  conduct  examined,  by  Obadiah  Jennings, 
D.  D.  1  vol.  12mo. 

Wild  Sports  of  the  West — two  meagre  duodecimos 
of  slight  interest. 

The  Abbess,  by  an  old  entertainer,  Mrs.  Trollope,  a 
work  for  the  trunkmakers. 

Giiffin  on  Divine  Efficiency. 

Rush's  Memoranda,  2d  edition,  1  vol.  octavo. 

Key  &  Biddle  have  also  issued  in  a  very  neat  duode- 
cimo,  Elliott's  Letters  from  the  North  of  Europe,  which 
the  readers  of  the  "Library"  probably  remember  with 
pleasure. 

Though  postponed,  we  have  by  no  means  abandoned 
Lieut.  Coke's  Subaltern's  Furlough,  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  of  the  new  books  on  America. 

We  strongly  recommend  Mrs.  Halley's  letters  from 
Texas,  just  issued  in  Baltimore. 

The  59th  Number  of  the  Family  Library,  of  the  Har-  . 
pers,  of  New  York,  consists  of  Dr.  Dick's  ample  essay 
on  the  Improvement  of  Society  by  the  Diffusion  of 
Knowledge. 

Messrs.  French  &  Perkins,  of  this  city,  have  publish- 
ed a  small  volume  entitled  "TheJSasket  of  Flowers,  or 
Piety  and  Truth  Triumphant;  Translated  and  arranged 
from  tho  French  by  G.  T.  Bedell,  D.  D." 


Bulwer's  England  and  the  English  was 
London  about  the  1st  of  August ;  the  copy  from  which 
we  print  was  received  in  sheets.  Some  extracts  which 
had  appeared  in  London  periodicals  were  furnished  be- 
fore the  work  was  completed. 
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SOCIETY  AND  MANNERS. 


NSCRIBED  TO  - 


I  inscribe  to  you,  my  dear ^  this  part  of  my 

work,  wliich  consists  of  sketches  from  the  various  as- 
pects of  our  SOCIAL  SYSTEM ;  for  I  know  no  man  who 
can  more  readily  judge  if  the  likeness  be  correct.  Your 
large  experience  of  mankind,  and  the  slirewdness  of 
your  natural  faculties  of  observation,  have  furnished 
you  with  a  store  of  facts,  which  the  philosophy  you 
have  gleaned  from  no  shallow  meditation,  and  no  or- 
dinary learning,  enables  you,  most  felicitously  to  ap- 
ply. Many  of  the  remarks  in  this  part  of  my  work 
are  the  result  of  observations  we  have  made  together  ; 
and,  if  now  and  then  some  deduction  more  accurate 
than  the  rest  should  please  the  reader,  I  might  perhaps 
say,  in  recollecting  how  much  my  experience  has 
profited  by  yours,  ce  n'est  pas  moi  qui  parte,  c*est  Marc 
Awele. 

As  the  first  impression  the  foreigner  receives  on  en- 
tering England  is  that  of  the  evidence  of  wealth,  so  the 
first  thing  thatstrikes  the  moral  enquirer  into  c 
system  is  the  respect  in  which  wealth  is  held  :  in  some 
countries  Pleasure  is  the  idol ;  in  others.  Glory,  and  the 
prouder  desires  of  the  world  ;  but  witli  us,  Money 
the  mightiest  of  all  deities. 

One  characteristic  of  English  society  is  the  influen 
of  CL-.auES.     Some  half  a   dozen   little  persons   hav 
God  knows  how,  got  into  a  certain  eminence — in  son 
certai;i  line ; — they  pretend  to  the  power  of  dispensii 
all   kinds  of  reputation.     Some  few  years   ago,  there 
was  the  authors' cKyue  of  Alfcemarle  street,  a  circle  of 
gentlemen  who  professed  to  weigh  out  to  eacli 
modicum  of  fame;  they  praised  each  other — were  the 
literary  class,  aud    thought   Siewart    Rose  a  great 
man    than  Wordsworth  ;  peace    be    with  them — they 
are  no  more — and  fame  no  longer  hangs  from  the  n( 
trils  of  Samuel  Rogers. 

The  clique  of  fine  ladies  and  the  clique  of  dand 
still,  however,  exist ;  and  these  are  the  donors  of  ! 
cial  reputation  :  we  may  say  of  them  as  the  Irishman 
said  of  the  thieves,  "They  are  mighty  generous  witl 
what  does  not  belong  to  them," — being  without  cha. 
racier  themselves,  we  may  judge  of  the  merits  which 
induce  them  to  give  a  character  to  others. 

It  is  rather  strange,  till  we  consider  the  cause,  that 
society  in  the  provinces  is  often  more  polished, 
lectual,  and  urbane,  than  society  in  the  metropolis; 
when  some  great  landed  proprietor  fills  his  country 
halls  with  a  numerous  circle  of  his  friends,  you  see 
perhaps  the  most  agreeable  and  charming  society  which 

England  can  afford.     You    remember  (dear )  Sir 

Frederick  Longueville  and  his  family:  you  know  how 
disagreeable  we  used  to  think  them  ;  always  so  afraid 
they  were  not  fine  enough.  Sir  Frederick,  with  his 
ponjpous  air,  asking  you  when  you  had  last  seen  our 
uncle,  tlie  eail,  and  her  ladyship,  dying  to  be  good- 
natured,  but  resolved  to  keep  up  her  dignity; — the  girls 
out  at  evtry  ball,  and  telling  you  invariably  as  a  first 
remark  that  ihey  did  not  see  you  at  Aimack's  last  Wed- 
nesday; so  ashamed  if  you  caught  them  at  a  party  the 
wrong  side  of  0.iford  street,  and  whispering,  '•  Papa's 
country  connections,  you  know  !" — You  remember,  in 
short  that  the  Longuevilles  impressed  every  one  with 
the  idea  of  being  fussy,  conceited,  second-rate,  and 
wretchedly  educated  ;  they  are  all  this  in  town.  Will 
you  believe  it — Ihey  are  quite  the-contrary  if  you  visit 
them  in  Sussex?  There  Sir  Frederick  is  no  longer 
pompous  ;  frank  and  good-humoured,  he  rides  with 
you  over  his  farm,  speaks  to  every  poor  man  he  meets, 
forgets  that  you  have  an  uncle  an  earl,  and  is  the  very 
pattern  of  a  great  country  gentleman — hospitable  and 
easy,  dignified  and  natural.  Lady  Longueville  you 
will  fancy  you  have  known  all  your  life— so  friendly  is 
htr  nature,  and  so  cordial  her  manner ;  and,  as  for  the 
girlt,  to  your  great  surprise,  you  find  tliem  well  read 
add  accomphslied,  affectionate,  simple,  with  a  charm- 
ing spice  of  romance  in  them ;  upon  my  word  I  do  not 
exaggerate.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  change?  Solely 
this:  in  London  they  know  not  their  own  station;  here 
it  is  £xed ;  at  one  olace  they  are  trying  to  be  something 


they  are  not ;  here  they  try  at  notliing;  they  are  con- 
tented with  what  they  are. 

What  an  enviable  station  is  that  of  a  great  country 
gentleman  in  this  beautiful  garden  of 'England;  he 
may  unite  all  the  hajipiest  opposiles — indolence  and 
occupation,  healthful  exercise  and  literary  studies.  In 
London,  and  in  public  life,  we  may  improve  the  world 
—we  may  benefit  our  kind,  but  we  never  see  the  effects 
we  produce  ;  we  get  no  gratitude  for  them  ;  others  step 
in  and  snatch  the  rewards;  but,  in  the  country,  if  you 
exert  equal  industry  and  skill,  you  cannot  walk  out  of 
your  hall  but  what  you  see  the  evidence  of  your  la- 
bours :  Nature  smiles  in  your  face  and  thanks  you  ! 
yon  trees  you  planted;  yon  corn-fields  were  a  common 
— your  capital  called  them  into  existence;  they  feed 
thousand  mouths,  where,  ten  years  ago,  they  scarce 
maintained  some  half  a  dozen  starveling  cows.  But 
above  all,  as  yo«  ride  through  your  village,  what  satis 
faction  creeps  around  your  heart.  By  half  that  atten- 
tion to  the  administration  of  the  poor-laws  which,  ir 
London,  you  gave  to  your  clubs,  you  have  made  indus- 
try replace  sloth,  and  comfort  dethrone  pauperism 
You,  a  single  individual,  have  done  more  for  yourfel- 
low-creatures  than  the  whole  legislature  has  done  in 
iries.  This  is  true  power;  it  approaches  men  tc 
God  ;  but  the  country  gentleman  often  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge this  power ;— he  thinks  much  more  of  a  cer- 
tificate for  killing  partridges  I 

Clubs  form  a  main  feature  of  the  social  system  of  the 
richer  classes  of  the  metropolis.  Formerly  they  were 
merely  the  resort  of  gamblers,  politicians,  or  tons  vieam 
— now  they  have  assumed  a  more  intellectual  charac 
ter;  every  calling  has  its  peculiar  club— from  the  sol 
dier's  to  the  scholar's. 


The 


I  pay  I 


CONVERSATION  AND  LITERARY  MEN. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  English  society,  there 

is  one,  my  dear ,  which  cannot  but  have  seemed 

lo  you  as  worthy  of  notice,  and  that 
felicity"  which  distinguishes  the  tone 
In  most  countries,  people  of  the  higher  stations,  if  they 
do  not  express  their  ideas  with  all  the  accuracy  and 
formality  of  a  treatise  on  logic,  preserve,  at  least,  with 
a  certain  degree  of  jealousy,  the  habit  of  a  clear  and 
easy  elegance  in  conversation.  In  France,  to  talk  the 
language  well  is  still  the  indispensable  accomplishment 
of  a  gentleman.  Society  preserves  the  happy  diction, 
and  the  graceful  phrase,  which  litorature  has"  stamped 
with  its  authority:  and  the  court  niay  be  considered  as 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  the  muses.  But  in 
England,  people  even  in  the  best  and  most  fastidious 
society,  are  not  remarkable  for  cultivating  the  more 
pure  or  brilliant  order  of  conversation,  as  the  evidence 
of  Ion,  and  the  attribute  of  rank.  They  reject,  it  is 
true,  certain  vulgarities  of  accent,  provincial  phrases, 
and  glaring  violations  of  grammar;  nay,  over  certain 
words,  they  now  and  then  exercise  the  caprices  of  fash, 
ion:  James  to-day,  may  be  Jeemes  to-morrow;  Rome 
may  be  softened  into  Room  ;  and  cucumber  may  receive 
its  final  exactness  of  pronunciation  from  the  prosodia- 
cal  fiat  of  my  Lord  Hertford.  But  these  are  trifles: 
regular  and  polished  smoothness  of  conversation, 
jnpedautic  and  transparent  preciseness  of  meaning, 
happy  choice,  unpremeditated,  because  habitual, 
le  most  graceful  phrases  and  polished  idioms  which 
the  language  affords — these,  the  natural  care  and  pro- 
ince  of  a  lettered  court,  are  utterly  unheeded  by  the 
ircles  of  the  English  aristocracy.  Nor  is  there  any 
other  circle,  since  literary  rnen  with  us  are  so  little 
gregarious,  that  repairs  their  inattention  ;  and  our  ra- 
tional conversation  is  for  the  most  part  carried  on  in  a 
series  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  rugged  abbre- 
viations— a  species  of  talking  shorthand.  Hesitating, 
umming,  and  drawling,  are  the  three  graces  of  our 
onversatioh. 

The  modern  practice  of  parliament  to  hold  its  dis- 

ussions  at  night  has  a  considerable  influence  in  dimi- 

ishing  the  intellectual  character  of  general  society. 

The  house  of  commons  naturally  drains  off  many  of 

the  ablest  and   best   informed  of  the  English  gentle- 

:  the  same  cause  has  its  action  upon  men  of  lot. 

whom  statesmen  usually  desire  to  collect  around 

them;  the  absence  of  on«  conspires  to  effect  the  ab- 

J  of  the  other :  our  saloons  are  lefl  solely  to  the 

uncultivated  and  the  idle,  and  you  seek  in  vain  for 

those  nightly  reunions  of  wits  and  senators  which  dis- 


.  ,  wealth  absorbs  the  respect  we 
should  pay  to  genius.  Literary  men  have  not  with  us 
any  fi-ted  and  settled  position  as  men  of  letters.  In 
the  great  game  of  honours,  none  fall  to  thei«  share. 
We  may  say  truly  with  a  certain  political  economist, 
"We  pay  best,  1st,  those  who  destroy  us,  generals; 
2d,  those  who  cheat  us,  politicians  and  quacks;  3d, 
those  who  amuse  us,  .singers  and  musicians  ;  and,  least 
of  all,  those  who  instruct  us."  It  is  an  important 
truth  noted  by  Helvetius,  that  the  degree  of  public  vir. 
tue  in  a  slate  depends  exactly  on  the  proper  distribu- 
tion of  public  rewards.  "  I  am  nolhing  here,"  said  one 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  science  this  country  ever 
produced,  "lam  forced  to  go  abroad  sometimes  to 
preserve  my  self-esteem." 

Our  English  authors  thus  holding  no  fixed  position 
in  society,  and  from  their  very  nature  being  covetous 
of  reputation,  otten  fall  into  one  of  three  classes ;  the 
one  class  seeks  the  fashion  they  cannot  command,  and 
are  proud  to  know  the  great ;  another  become  irritable 
and  suspicious,  afraid  that  they  are  never  sufliciently 
esteemed,  and  painfully  vain  out  of  a  sense  of  bashful- 
ness;  the  third,  of  a  more  lofty  nature,  stand  aloof  and 
disdainful,  and  never  consummate  their  capacities,  be- 
cause they  will  not  mix  with  a  world  to  which  they 
know  themselves  superior. 

A  literary  man  with  us  is  often  forced  lo  be  proud  of 
something  else  than  talent— proud  of  fortune,  of  con- 
nection, or  of  birth— in  order  not  to  be  looked  down 
upon.  Byron  would  never  have  set  a  coronet  over  his 
bed  if  he  had  not  written  poetry;  nor  Ihe  fastidious 
Walpole  have  affected  to  disdain  the  author,  if  he  had 
not  known  that  with  certain  circles,  authorship  was 
thought  to  lower  the  gentleman.  Every  one  knows  the 
anecdote  of  a  certain  professor  of  chemistry,  who, 
eulogising  Boyle,  thus  concluded  his  panegyrics  :  "  He 
was  a  great  man,  a  very  great  man  ;  he  was  father  of 

chemistry,  and brother  to  the  Earl  of  Cork!" 

You  laugh  at  the  simplicity  of  the  professor ;  after 
all  it  was  no  bathos  in  practice  ; — depend  upon  it,  the 
majority  of  the  world  thought  quite  as  much  of  the 
brother  of  Lord  Cork  as  they  did  of  the  fatlier  of  che- 
mistry. The  professor  was  only  the  unconscious  echo 
of  the  vulgar  voice  of  esteem. 

may  perceive  every  where,  that"  Fashion"  has 
received  a  material  shock.     If  there  is  less  fine  gentle- 
manship  than  formerly,  so  also  fine  lathes  are  not  quite 
powerful  as  they  were ;  they  no  longer  fill  the  mouth 
of  the  gaping  world  with  tales  of  triumphant  insolence 
nd  abashed  servility.     A  graver  aspect  settles  on  the 
face  of  society.     The  great   events   that  have  taken 
have  shaken  the  surface  of  the  aristocratic  senti- 
ment too  roughly,  to  allow  it  easily  to  resume  its  for- 
er  state.     Fashion  cannot  for  many  years  be  what  it 
.s  been.     In  polilital  quiet,  the  aristocracy  are  the 
tural  diclators  of  society,  and   their  sentiments  are 
the  most  listened  to.  Now,  the  sum  of  their  senlimcnt.s, 
s  we  have  seen,  is  Fashion:  in   agilaled  times,  the 
eople  rise  into  importance,  and  their  sentiments  be. 
ome  the  loudest  and  most  obtrusive;  the  aggregate 
f  their  sentiments,  as  we  have  seen,  is  opinion.     It  is 
then,  that  unable  lo  lead,  the  aristocracy  unconsciously 
low  the  impulse,  and  it  becomes  the  fashion  lo  be  po- 
lar.    Hence  may  we  date,  if  we  descend  to  the  phi- 
iophy  of  trifles,  the  innovations  even  in   costume : 
and  the  spirit  of  the  French  revolutioq,  which  breathed 
ainly  through  the  massive  eloquence  of  Fox,  succeed- 
d  at  least  in  sweeping  away  from  our  saloons  the  bro- 
caded waistcoat  and  the  diamond  buckles.     At  the  time 
of  the  discussions  on  reform,  our  drawing-room  gossips 
ffected    the    tone    of   Birmingham    liberalism;    and 
he  elegans  of  parliament  lisped  forth  sturdy  dogmas 
n   the  "  Rights  of  the  People."     Thus,  while  social 
habits  descend  from  the  upper  to  the  lowest  class,  po- 
lilical  principles,  on  the  contrary,  are  reverberations  of 
opinion  travelling  from  the  ba.se  to  the  apex  of  society. 
The  aristocracy  form  the  manners  of  life,  and  the  peo- 
ple produce  the  revolutions  of  thought. 

This  reflection  leads  us  deeper  into  the  subject  be- 
fore us.     Let  us  transport  ourselves  from  the  metropo- 
is  lo  a  manufacturing  town,  and  see  from  what  cause 
the  habits  of  social  life  the  political  sentiments  of 
le  class  are  forced  on  the  acceptance  of  another. 
There  is  this  germ  of  truth  in  the  Owenite  principle 
of  co-operation  :  co. operation  is  power  ;  in  proportion 
as  people  combine,  they  know  their  strength  ;  civilisa- 
tion itself  is  but   the  effect  of  combining.    If,  then, 
there  are  two  classes,  supposed  to  be  antagonists  to 


each  other,  and  the  members  of  one  class  combine 
more  than  those  of  another,  the  former  class  will  be 
the  more  powerful ;  keep  this  truth  in  view — we  shall 
apply  it  presently. 

We  are  now  at  a  manufacturing  town  :  observe  those 
respectable  tradesmen — they  are  the  master  manufac- 
turers— the  aristocracy  of  the  place.  Look  in  that 
drawing-room,  betraying  the  evidences  of  a  decorous 
and  honourable  opulence;  there  is  a  little  coterie  as 
I  blue  is  a  retired  cap 


sembled  :  yon  short  gentleman 

tain  in  the  navy  :  that  portly  personage,  with  the  large 
bunch  of  seals,  is  the  mayor  of  the  town :  yonder  is  a 
small  proprietor,  who  has  purchased  a  white  house, 
and  a  few  acres,  and  become  a  squire  :  that  knot  of 
confabulators  is  composed  of  the  richest  manufacturers 
of  the  place  :  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  are  the  la- 
dies, wives  and  daughters  of  the  gentlemen.  Enter  a 
visiter  in  the  town — a  stray  legislator,  perhaps,  who 
has  come  to  see  the  manufactories ;  or,  perhaps,  like 
us,  to  know  the  men  who  work  them  :  the  gentlemen 
gather  round  him — a  conversation  ensues — he  is  anx- 
ious for  general  information — ho  speaks  of  the  good 
sense  and  practical  knowledge  of  a  certain  manufac- 
turer he  has  visited  that  day. 

"  Ah,  a  good  sort  of  a  man,  I  believe,"  says  the  mayor, 
"  and  very  clever  at  elections  ;  but  we  seldom  meet, 

except  at  a  canvass — our  wives  don't  visit ." 

There  is  a  patronising  air  about  the  magistrate 
he  says  this — our  stranger  is  surprised — he  turns  to  the 
rest — he  perceives  that  he  is  praising  somebody  when 
the  company  decidedly  consider  low  and  ungenteel 
not  one  of  their  set.  He  finds,  as  conversation  pro 
ceeds,  that  he  is  as  much  among  exclusives  as  if  he 
were  at  St.  James's.  The  ne.'ct  day  he  dines  with  the 
manufacturer  he  praised — the  household  appurtenances 
are  less  elegant  than  those  he  witnessed  the  day  be- 
fore— the  man-servant  at  the  one  house  is  a  foot-boy 
at  tiie  other.  He  turns  the  conversation  on  his  enter- 
tainer of  the  preceding  day. 

"Ay,  a  good  sort  of  man,"  says  his  host,  "  but  set 
up,  full  of  prejudice  and  purse  pride." 

"Yes,"  adds  the  hostess;  "  yet  I  recollect  his  wife's 
father  kept  a  stall.  She  now  has  more  airs  than  the 
member's  lady,  who  is  an  earl's  daughter." 

Our  stranger  next  speaks  of  a  manufacturer  of  still 
leas  wealth  and  consequence  than  his  entertainer. 

"Oh,"  says  his  host,  "a  sharp  fellow,  but  of  coarse 
habits,  and  his  opinions  are  so  violent.     He  behaved 

very  ill  to  Mr. ,  at  the  last  election." 

"  And  his  wife,"  adds  the  lady,  "  is  very  angry  with 
us,  she  wanted  to  go  with  us  to  the  town  balls — now 
you  know,  Mr. ,  that  we  must  draw  some  dislinc- 

The  conversation  at  each  of  these  places  turns  little 
upon  theories  or  politics  ;  the  ministers  are  talked  over  ; 
perhaps  also  the  history  of  the  last  election  ;  the  ladies 
discuss  small  scandals,  the  same  as  if  they  were  at  Al- 
niack's  ;  our  stranger  goes  away;  he  finds  these  two 
bouses  a  type  of  the  general  divisions  of  one  class ;  yet, 
mark— this  is  one  class— the  manufacturers,  to  which 
another  class — the  operatives,  suppose  they  have  an 
antagonist  interest. 

Our  visiter  now  resolves  to  see  something  more  of 
the  other  class — ho  attends  a  festive  meeting   of  the 
operatives,  at  the  Blue  Bear.     It  is  a  long  room  crowd 
ed  to  suffocation.     His  health   is  drunk— he  makes  a 
vague  liberal  speech — it  is  received  with  applause.  Ai 
operative  is  next  called  upon  ;  he  addresses  the  meet 
ing — he  begins  with  many  apologies  for  his  own  inca 
pacity,  but  gradually  becoming  assured,  ho  reconcile 
himself  and  his  audience   to  tlie  task,  by  the  recollec 
tion,  that,  whatever  his  own  deficiencies,  he  is  one  of 
them;  he  is  strengthened   by  Ihc  unanimity  of  the 
cause.     "  We  operatives,"  he  says  (and  the  audience 
shout  forth  their  sympathy  and  approbation,) 
oppressed  with  taxes  and  unjust  laws,  but  let  us  only 
be  firm  to  each  other,  and  we  shall  gel  redress  at  las 
The  people   must  lielp  themselves — our  rulers  won 
help  us — Union  is  our  watchword." 

Such  are  the  materials  with  which  the  orator  worli 
upon  the  sympathy  of  the  audience;  and  as  he  pre 
gresses,  he  applies  himself  less  to  the  small  points  than 
to  the  startling  theories  of  politics.  He  touches  little 
on  party  politics  ;  much  upon  abstract  principles  ;  the 
necessity  of  knowledge,  and   the  effects  of  education. 
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their  association.  Thus,  fastening  our  attention  to 
things  below  the  surface,  we  perceive  the  true  reason 
why  democratic  opinion  must  become  more  and  more 
prevalent ; — Us  espousers  are  united  ! — at  each  ensuing 
election  they  form  a  sturdy  body,  not  to  be  detached 
from  each  other  by  isolated  appeals— they  must  be 
gained  by  addressing  ihe  whole.  If  the  manufacturers, 
therefore,  desire  to  return  a  repre.sentative,  they  must 
choose  a  candidate  professing  such  sentimenls  as 
generally  pleasing  to  this  powerful  body,  viz.,  the 
below  them.  Thus,  unconsciously  to  themselves,  they 
adopt  the  principles  of  their  inferiors,  whom  they  dread 
and  in  returning  what  they  call  "  their  own  member,' 
return  in  reality  the  supporter  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
operatives. 


THE  SOCIAL  HABITS  OP  THE  POPULATION. 


"  Man  is  born  to  walk  i 
yens."  So  says  the  poet, 
the  object  of  his  birth  ;  1 
with  a  bending  and  despo 
his  eyes  from  the  soil ' 


■ect,  and  look  upon  the  hea^ 
Man  does  not  always  fulfil 
3  goeth  forth  to  his  labou 
ident  frame,  and  he  lifts  no 
;e  mire  hath  entered  into  hi: 


fed  with  milk  and  praise.'  But  the  aliment  of  this 
or  babe  was  thin,  unnourishing;  the  return  to  its 
little  baby-tricks,  and  etforls  to  engage  attention,  bitter 
iless  objurgation.  It  never  had  a  toy,  or  knew 
,  a  coral  meant.  It  grew  up  without  the  lullaby 
of  nurses  ;  it  was  a  stranger  to  the  patient  fondle,  the 
hushing  caress,  the  attracting  novelty,  the  costlier  play- 
thing, or  the  cheaper  off-hand  contrivance  to  divert 
the  child ;  the  prattled  nonsense,  (best  sense  to  it,)  the 
wise  impertinences,  the  wholesome  lies,  the  apt  story 
interposed,  that  puts  a  stop  to  present  sufferings,  and 
awakens  the  passion  of  young  wonder.  It  was  never 
sung  to — no  one  ever  told  to  it  a  tale  of  the  nursery. 
It  was  dragged  up,  to  live  or  to  die  as  it  happened.  It 
had  no  young  dreams.  It  broke  at  once  into  the  iron 
realities  of  life.  A  child  exists  not  for  the  very  poor 
as  any  object  of  dalliance;  it  is  only  another  mouth 
to  be  fed,  a  pair  of  little  hands  to  be  betimes  inured  to 
labour.  It  is  the  rival,  till  it  can  be  the  co-operator, 
for  food  Vi'ith  the  parent.  It  is  never  his  mirth,  his  di- 
version, his  solace;  it  never  makes  him  young  again, 
with  recalling  his  young  times.     The  children  of  the 


i-ery  j 


the 


forced    upon    our  strange 


What  is  the   concl 

mind  ?     This  :  That  where  the  one  class  was  divided 

by  small  jealousies  into  a  hundred  coteries,  the  other 

class  is  consolidated  into  a  powerful  union  :  that 

one  class  think  little  of  the   theories  of  politics,  such 

speculations  are  ever  present  to  the  other — the  staph 

matter  of  their  meetings — the  motive  and  the  end  o 


The  physical  condition  of  the  working  classes  ir 
manufacturing  towns  is  more  wretched  than  v/e  cai 
bear  to  consider.  It  is  not  that  the  average  of  death 
in  manufacturing  towns  is  greater  than  that  in  the  ag 
ricultural  districts.  The  labourers  in  the  latter  arc 
subject  to  violent  and  sudden  diseases,  proceeding 
from  acute  inflammation  ;  medical  assistance  is  remote, 
and  negligently  administered  ;  their  robust  frames  feed 
the  disease  that  attacks  them  ;  they  are  stricken  down 
in  the  summer  of  their  days,  and  die  in  the  zenith  of 
igorous  health.  Not  so  with  the  mechanic;  he  has 
ledical  aid  at  hand  ;  acute  disorders  fall  light  on  the 
yielding  relaxation  of  his  frame;  it  is  not  that  he  dies 
the  labourer  ;  he  lives  more  painfulli/  ;  he 
knows  not  what  health  is;  his  whole  life  is  that  of  a 
man  nourished  on  slow  poisons  ;  disease  sits  at  his 
heart,  and  gnaws  at  its  cruel  leisure.  Dum  vival,  morilur. 
The  close  and  mephitic  air,  the  incessant  labour,  in 
some  manufactories  the  small  deleterious  particles  that 
float  upon  the  atmosphere,*  engender  painful  and  im- 
bittering  maladies,  and  inflict  with  curses,  even  more 
dread  than  are  the  heritage  of  literary  application,  the 
student  of  the  loom.  But  it  is  not  only  the  diseases 
at  he  entails  upon  himself  to  which  the  operativeis 
bject;  he  bears  in  the  fibre  of  his  nerves  and  the  mai 
row  of  his  bones  the  terrible  bequealhments  of  hered 
tary  alHiction.  His  parents  married  under  age,  unf 
the  cares,  inadequate  to  the  labours  which  a  rash 
and  hasty  connection  has  forced  upon  them  ; — each 
perhaps  having  resort  to  ardent  spirits  in  the  short  in. 
tervals  of  rest, — the  mother  engaged  in  the  toil  of  a 
factory  at  the  most  advanced  period  of  her  preg- 
nancy;— every  hour  she  so  employs  adding  the  seeds 
of  a  new  infirmity  to  her  unborn  offspring  1 — 

Observe  the  young  mother,  how  wan  and  worn  her 
cheek ;  how  squalid  her  attire ;  and  how  mean  her  home  ; 
yet  her  wages  and  those  of  her  partner  are  amply  suf- 
ficient, perhaps,  to  smooth  with  decorous  comforts  the 
hours  of  rest,  and  to  provide  for  all  the  sudden  neces- 
sities of  toiling  life.  A  thriftless  and  slattern  waste 
converts  what  ought  to  be  competence  into  poverty, 
and,  amidst  cheerless  and  unloving  aspects,  the  young 
victim  is  ushered  into  light.  The  early  years  of  the 
poor  have  been  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  I 
quote  the  description  not  only  as  being  wholly  faithful 
lo  truth,  but  as  one  of  the  most  touching  (yet  least 
generally  known)  examples  of  the  highest  order  of  pa- 
thetic eloquence  which  modern  literature  has  pro- 
duced. 

"  The  innocent  prattle  of  his  children  takes  out  the 
sting  of  a  man's  poverty.  But  the  children  of  the 
very  poor  do  not  prattle  !  It  is  none  of  the  least  fright- 
ful features  in  that  condition,  that  there  is  no  child- 
ishness in  its  dwellings.  Poor  people,  said  a  sensible 
old  nurse  to  us  once,  do  not  bring  up  their  children  ; 
they  drag  them  up.  The  little  careless  darling  of  the 
weallhier  nursery,  in  their  hovel  is  transformed  betimes 
into  a  premature  reflecting  person.  No  one  has  time 
to  dandle  it,  no  one  thinks  it  worth  while  to  coax  it, 
to  soothe  it,  to  toss  it  up  and  down,  to  humour  it, 
There  is  none  to  kiss  away  its  tears.  If  it  cries,  it  can 
only  be  beaten.     It  has  been  prettily  said  that  *•  a  babe 


heart  to  bleed  lo  overhear  the  casual  street-talk  be- 
tween a  poor  woman  and  her  little  girl,  a  woman  of 
the  bettei-  sort  of  poor,  in  a  condition  rather  above  the 
squalid  beings  which  we  have  been  contemplating.  It 
is  not  of  toys,  of  nursery  books,  of  summer  holidays, 
(fitting  that  age,)  of  the  promised  sight,  or  play  ;  of 
raised  sufficiency  at  school.  It  is  of  mangling  and 
lear-starching,  of  the  price  of  coals,  or  of  potatoes. 
The  questions  of  the  child,  that  should  be  the  very  out- 
pourings of  curiosity  and  idleness,  are  marked  with 
forecast  and  melancholy  providence.  It  has  come  lo 
be  a  woman,  before  it  was  a  child.  It  has  learned  to 
go  to  market;  it  chaffers,  it  haggles,  it  envies,  it  mur- 
murs; it  is  knowing,  acute,  sharpened  ;  it  never  prat- 
tles. Had  we  not  reason  to  sr.y,  that  "  the  home  of  the 
very  poor  is  no  home  ?''* 

What  homely  and  passionate  pathos!  I  can  do  no 
homage  to  that  critic  who  will  not  allow  that  I  have 
quoted  one  of  the  most  striking  masterpieces  of  Eng- 
lish composition. 

But  if  this  be  the  ordinary  state  of  the  children  of 
the  poor,  how  doubly  aggravated  in  the  case  of  the 
manufacturing  poor.  What  a  dark  and  terrible  history 
of  early  suffering  is  developed  in  the  evidence  on  the 
factory  bill.     Let  us  take  i 


1  entered  upon  that 


*  I  have  held  correspondence  on  this  point  with  some 
inhabitant  or  other  in  most  of  our  manufacturing  towns, 
and  it  seems  that  nearly  all  manufactories  engender 
their  peculiar  disease. 


EvmENCE  OF  DAVID 

At  what  age  were  you  when 
night-work? — I  was  nearly  fourteen 

Will  you  slate  to  this  committee  the  labour  which 
you  endured  when  you  were  put  upon  long  hours,  and 
the  night-work  was  added  ? — I  started  at  one  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning,  and  went  on  till  twelve  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  night. 

What  intervals  had  you  for  food  and  rest  ?— We 
started  at  one  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  and  then 
we  went  on  till  five,  and  stopped  for  half  an  hour  for 
refreshment ;  then  we  went  on  again  till  eight  o'clock, 
at  breakfast-lime  ;  then  we  had  half  an  hour,  and  then 
we  went  on  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  had  an  hour  for 
dinner  :  and  then  we  went  on  again  till  fi7c  o'clock, 
and  had  half  an  hour  for  drinking;  and  then  we  start- 
ed at  half-past  five,  and  if  we  had  a  mind  we  could  stop 
at  nine  and  have  half  an  hour  then,  but  we  thought  it 
would  be  best  to  have  an  hour  and  a  half  together, 
which  we  might  have  at  half.past  eleven  ;  so  we  went 
on  from  half-past  five,  and  stopped  at  half-past  eleven 
for  refreshment  for  an  hour  and  a  half  at  midnight; 
then  wc  went  on  from  one  till  five  again,  and  then  we 
stopped  for  half  an  hour;  then  we  went  on  again  till 
breakfast-time,  when  we  had  half  an  hour;  and  then 
we  went  on  again  till  twelve  o'clock,  at  dinner-time, 
and  then  we  had  an  hour ;  and  then  we  stopped  at  five 
o'clock  again  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  for  half  an  hour 
for  drinking;  then  we  went  on  till  half-past  eleven, 
and  then  we  gave  over  till  five  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
morning. 

EVIDENCE  OF  ELDIN  HARGRAVE. 

In   attending  lo  this  machine,  are  you  not  always 
upon  the  stretch,  and  upon  the  move .' — Yes,  always. 
Do  you  not  use  your  hand  a  ^ood  deal  in  stretching 


a  pain  across  my  knee,  and  I  got  crooked. 

Was  it  the   back  of  your  knee,  or  the  side  of  ; 
knee  ? — All  round. 


'  Charles  Lamb. 


Will  you  shuio  ymir  limbs? — [Here  the  witness  ex 
posed  Ins  legs  and  knees.] 

ff'ere  your  knees  ever  straight  at  any  timel — They 
teere  slraiglu  before  I  went  to  Mr.  Brown's  mill. 


You  say  that  you  worked  for  seventeen  hours  a  day 
ait  the  year  round ;  did  you  do  that  without  interrup- 
tion ? —  Yes. 

Could  you  attend  any  day  or  night  school  ?— No. 

Can  you  write  ?— No. 

Can  you  read.' — 1  can  read  a  little  in   a  spellin, 
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establish  mechanics'  institutes,  and  plans  of  nationa 
education;  who  clamour  against  taxes  upon  know 
ledge  ;  who  desire  virtue  to  be  the  foundation  of  hap 
piness.  I  know  not,  indeed,  an  order  of  men,  mor( 
than  that  of  which  1  speak,  interesting  our  higher  sym. 
that  addresses  more  forcibly  our  sad. 
class  which  they  desire 


11 


I  did  you  learn  that ;  did  yoi 
-No,  I  had  no  clothes  to  go  i 


go  to  a  Sunday. 


EVIDENCE   OF   MR.   THOMAS   DANIEL, 

Relative  to  the  Boys  called  Scavengers 
Describe  16  the  committee  the  employment  of  those 
scavengers. — Their  work  is  to  keep  the  maehir 
they  arc  going,  clean  from  nil   kindK  of  dust 
that  may  be  flying  about,  and  they  are  in  all  sorts  of 
positions  to  come  at  them  ;  I  think  that  their  bodily 
exertion  is  more  than  llicy  are  able  to  bear,  for  they 
are  constantly  kept  in  a  stale  of  activity. 

Have  they  not  to  clean  the  machines,  and  to  creep 
under,  and  run  round  them,  and  to  change  and  accom- 
modate their  positions  in  every  possible  manner,  in  or- 
der to  keep  those  machines  in  proper  order  ? — They 
are  in  all  sorts  of  postures  that  the  human  body  is  ca- 
pable of  being  put  into,  to  come  at  the  machines. 

State  the  elfect  that  it  has  upon  them,  according  to 
your  own  observation  and  experience. — Those  children, 
every  moment  that  they  have  to  spare,  will  be  stretch- 
ed all  their  length  upon  the  floor  in  a  state  of  perspira- 
tion, and  we  are  obliged  to  keep  them'  up  to  the  work 
by  using  either  a  strap  or  some  harsh  language, 
they  are  kept  continually  in  a  state  of  agitation  fl 
sider  them  to  be  constantly  in  a  state  of  grief,  though 
some  of  them  cannot  shed  tears  ;  their  condition  great- 
ly depresses  their  spirits. 

They  live  in  a  state  of  constant  apprehension,  ano 
often  in  one  of  terror.— They  are  always  in  terror  ;  anc 
I  consider  that  does  them  as  much  injury  as  their  la- 
bour, their  minds  being  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation 
and  fear. 

I  could  go  on  multiplying  these  examples  at  random 
from  every  fiage  of  this  huge  calendar  of  childish  suf- 
ferings ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  convince  the 
reader's  understanding,  and  I  would  fain  trust,  to  open 


Lsoned  for  the  miseries  of  life, 
upon  manhood — aged  while  yet  yoalh- 


Thus 
the  boy 

ful — aud  compelled,  by  premature  exhaustion,  to  the 
dread  relief  of  artificial  stimulus.  Gin,  not  even  the 
pure  spirit,  but  its  dire  adulteration— opium — narcotii 
drugs;  these  are  the  horrible  cements  with  which  hi 
repairs  the  rents  aud  chasms  of  a  shattered  and  mace 
rated  frame.  He  marries;  and  becomes  in  his  turi 
the  reproducer  of  new  sufferers.  In  after  life  he  get: 
a  smattering  of  political  knowledge;  legislative  theo 
ries  invite  and  lull  him  from  himself;  and  with  all  tin 
bitter  experience  of  the  present  system,  how  can  yot 
wonder  that  ho  yearns  for  innovation? 

Amidst  these  gloomier  portraitures  of  our  mechani{ 
population,  there  are  bright  reliefs.     Many  of  the  ope- 
ratives have  been  warned,  and  not  seduced,  by  the  con- 
and  of  these  I  could  select  soint 
."ledge,  sound  thought,  kindly  feel 
,  may  rank   among  the  proudesi 
mtry.     It  has  been  my  good  for- 
y  of  the  operative  class 


nple 


tagion  ol 
who,  for  liberal  k 
ing,  and  true  vir 
ornaments  of  the 
tune   to  correspond 


nly,  as  a  member  of  parliament,  upon  political  af- 
fairs, but  in  my  prouder  capacity,  as  a  literary  man, 
upon  various  schemes,  which  in  letters  and  in  science 
had  occurred  to  their  ingenuity.  I  have  not  only  cor- 
responded with  these  men,  but  I  have  also  mixed  per- 
sonally with  others  of  their  tribe,  and  I  have  ever  found 
that  an  acuteness  of  observation  was  even  less  the  dis- 
tinction of  their  character,  than  a  certain  noble  and  dis- 
interested humanity  of  disposition.  Among  such  per- 
sons I  would  seek,  without  a  lantern,  for  the  true  phi- 
lanthropist. Deeply  acquainted  with  the  ills  of  their 
race,  their  main  public  thought  is  to  alleviate  and  re- 
lieve them  :  they  have  not  the  jealousy  common  to  men 
who  have  risen  a  little  above  their  kind;  they  desire 
more  "  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise;"  their  plots 
and  their  schemings  are  not  for  themselves,  but  for 
their  dass.  Their  ambition  is  godlike,  for  it  is  the  de- 
sire to  enlighten  and  to  bless.  There  is  a  divine  and 
sacred  species  of  ambition  which  is  but  another  word 
for  benevolence.    These  are  they  who  endeavour  to 


path 

der  emotions,  than  that  widi 

to  relieve. 

The  common  characteristic  of  the  operatives,  even 
amidst  all  the  miseries  and  excesses  frequent  amongst 
them,  is  that  ol' desires  better  than  their  condition.  They 
all  have  the  wish  for  knowledge.  They  go  to  the  gin- 
shop,  and  yet  there  they  discuss  the  elements  of  vir- 
tue !  Apprenticed  to  the  auslerest  trials  of  life,  they 
acquire  a  universal  sympathy  with  oppression.  "  Their 
country  IS  the  world."  You  see  this  tendency  in  all 
their  political  theories;  it  is  from  the  darkness  of  thei. 
distress,  that  they  .send  forth  the  loud  shouts  which 
terrify  injustice.  It  is  their  voice  which  is  heard  the 
earliest,  and  dies  the  latest,  against  wrong  in  every 
corner  of  the  globe;  they  mak  ' 

cause  with  spoliated  Poland— with  Ireland,  dragooned 
into  silence— with  the  human  victims  of  Indostan 
wherever  there  is  sufiering,  tlieir  experience  unite 
them  to  it ;  and  their  efforts,  unavailing  for  themselves, 
to  adjust  the  balance  of  the  world 
As  (in  the  touching  Arabian  proverb)  the  barber  learn 
phan's  face,  so  legislation  sometime 
acquires  its  wisdom  by  experiments  on  distress. 

For  the  demoralised  .social  state  which  I  have  as 
cribed  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  operatives,  then 
two  cures,  the  one  physical,  the  other  moral.  If 
bow  down  the  frame  by  the  excess  of  early  labour 
sufferers  must  have  premature  recourse  to  the  ar 
tificial  remedies  of  infirmity.  Opium  and  gin  are  thf 
cheapest  drugs;  these  corrupt  the  mind,  and  take  re- 
ward from  labour.  Of  what  use  are  high  wages,  if 
they  are  spent  in  a  single  night .'  Children,  therefore, 
should  not  be  worked  at  too  early  an  age,  nor  to  too 
great  an  extreme.  Women  in  the  latter  stages  of 
childbearing  should  not  bo  perinitted  to  attend  the 
toil  of  the  manufactories — they  have  no  right  to  entail 
a  curse  on  the  unborn.  Legislation  must  not,  it  is 
true,  over  interfere;  but  she  is  a  guardian,  as  well  as 
an  executioner;  she  may  interfere  to  prevent,  if  she 
interferes  to  punish. 

So  much  for  the  physical  cure: — the  moral  cure  is 
education.  National  schools,  on  a  wide  and  compre- 
hensive plan,  embrace  more  than  the  elements  of 
knowledge;  they  ought  to  teach  social,  as  well  as  in- 
dividual morals;  they  ought  to  bo  adapted  to  the  class 
to  which  they  are  dedicated  ;  they  should  teach,  not 
so  much  labour,  as  habits  of  labour;  and  bring  up  the 
young  mind,  especially  the  female  mind,  to  the  neees. 
sities  of  domestic  economy.  Labour  schools  should 
be  united  to  intellectual.  So  far  the  government  can 
provide  a  cure.  Individuals  may  assist  it.  T 
should  bo,  in  all  manufactories,  even  at  the 
age,  carefully  separated  ;  and  a  master  should  demand 
a  good  moral  character  with  those  he  employs.  This 
1st  precaution  is  too  generally  neglected  ;  a  drunk 
isoiderly  character  is  no  barrier  to  the  obtaini 
'ork;  it  is  therefore  no  misfortune — if  no  misfbrtu; 
.  is  no  disgrace.  The  best  cure  for  demoralisation 
3  establish  a  moral  standard  of  opinion.  To  tho.se 
emedies,  add  a  revision  of  the  poor-laws  for  both 
lasses,  the  manufacturing  and  the  agricultural.  After 
11,  the  remedies  are  less  difficult  than  they  appear  to 
be  superficial.  But  to  a  government,  now-adays,  every 
thing  has  grown  difficult,— even  the  art  of  taxation. 
The  mention  of  the  poor-laws  now  links  my  enquiry 
to  the  social  state  of  the  manufacturing,  with  that  of 
e  agricultural,  population.  The  operation  of  the 
poor-laws  is  the  history  of  the  poor.  It  is  a  singular 
the  records  of  our  race,  that  the  destruction 
of  one  evil  is  often  the  generation  of  a  thousand  others. 
The  poor-laws  were  intended  to  prevent  mendicants; 
they  have  made  mendicancy  a  legal  profession  ;  they 
•■'ere  established  in  the  spirit  of  a  noble  and  sub- 
me  provision,  which  contained  all  the  theory  of  vir- 
tue; they  have  produced  all  the  consequences  of  vice. 
Nothing  difiers  so  much  from  the  end  of  institutions  as 
their  origin.  Rome,  the  mother  of  warriors,  was  found- 
day  consecrated  to  the  goddess  of  shepherd.?. 
The  poor-laws,  formed  to  relieve  the  distressed,  have 
been  the  arch  creator  of  distress. 

Of  all  popular  suppositions,  the  most  common  among 
r  philanthropieal  philosophers   is,  to  believe  that  in 
England  poverty  is  the  parent  ot  crime.     This  is  not 
actly  the  case.     Pauperism  is  the  parent  of  crime  ; 
but  pauperism  is  not  poverty.    The  distinction  is  deli- 
cate and  important. 


In  the  extracts  from  the  information  received  by  his 
majesty's  commissioners  as  to  the  .ndministration  and 
operation  of  the  poor-kw-s,  just  published,  appears  the 
following  evidence,  from  Mr.  Wontner,  the  governor  of 
Newgate  ;  Mr.  Chesterton,  the  governor  of  the  house 
of  correction  for  Middlesex  ;  and  Mr.  Gregory,  the 
treasurer  of  Spitalfiolds  parish. 

Mr.  Wontner— "Of  the  criminals  who  come  under 
your  care,  what  proportion,  so  far  as  your  experience 
will  enable  you  to  slate,  were  by  the  immediate  pres- 
sure of  want  impelled  to  the  commission  of  crime.''  by 
want  is  meant,  tlie  absence  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  not  the  want  arising  from  indolence  and  an  impa- 
tience of  steady  labour?  According  to  the  best  of  my 
observation  scarcely  one  eighth.  This  is  my  conclusion, 
lot  only  from  my  observations  in  the  office  of  governor 
f  this  jail,  where  we  see  more  than  can  be  seen  in 
court  of  the  slate  of  each  case,  but  from  six  years'  ex- 
perience as  one  of  the  marshals  of  the  city,  having  the 
direction  of  a  largo  body  of  police,  and  seeing  more 
than  can  be  seen  by  the  governor  of  a  prison. 

"Of  the  criminals  thus  impelled  to  the  commission 
of  crime  by  the  immediate  pressure  of  want,  what  pro- 
portion, according  to  the  best  of  your  experience,  were 
previously  reduced  to  want  by  heedlessness,  indolence, 
and  not  by  causes  beyond  the  reach  of  common  pru- 
dence to  avert?— When  we  enquire  into  the  class  of 
cases  to  which  the  last  answer  refers,  we  generally  find 
that  the  criminals  have  had  situations  and  profitable 
labour,  but  have  lost  them  in  consequence  of  indolence, 
inattention,  or  habitual  drunkenness,  or  association 
with  bad  females.  If  we  could  thoroughly  examine  the 
whole  of  this  class  of  cases,  I  feel  confident  that  we  should 
find  that  not  one  thirtieth  of  the  whole  class  of  cased 
brought  here  are  free  from  imputation  of  misconduct,  or 
can  be  said  to  result  entirely  from  blameless  xoant.  The 
cases  of  juvenile  offenders  from  nine  to  thirteen  years  - 
of  age  arise  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  em- 
ployment for  children  of  those  ages,  partly  from  the 
want  of  the  power  of  superintendence  of  parents,  who, 
being  in  employment  themselves,  have  not  the  power 
to  look  after  their  children  ;  and  in  a  far  greater  pro- 
portion from  the  criminal  neglect  and  example  of  pa. 


Chesterton  states, 
nan,  and  one  who 


'I  directed 


very  intelligent 

3  had  never,  I  believe,  wilfully 

me,  to  inquire  into  the  habits  and  circumstances 

in  the  yard  (sixty  prisoners.)  and  the  rcsidt  was 

that  he  could  not  point  out  one  who  appeared  to  have  been 

urged  by  want  to  commit  theft.     It  appears,  that  in  the 

house  of  correction,  the  proportion  of  prisoners  who 

have  been  paupers  is  more  numerous  than  in  the  other 

Mr.  Richard  Gregory,  the  treasurer  of  Spitalfielda 
rish,  who  for  several  years  distinguished  himself  by 
i  successful  exertions  for  the  prevention  of  crime 
thin  that  district,  was  asked— 
"  We  understand  you  have  paid  great  attention  to 

any  information  as  to  the  connection  of  crime  with  pau- 
perism ? — I  can  state,  from  experience,  that  they  inva- 
riably go  together. 

*'  But  do  poverty — meaning  unavoidable  and  irre- 
proaclmble  poverty— and  irime  invariably  go  together  ? 
Thatis  the  material  distinction.  In  the  whole  course  of 
my  experience,  which  is  of  twenty-five  years,  in  a  very 
poor  neighbourhood,  liable  to  changes  subjecting  the 
industrious  to  very  great  privations,  I  remember  but 
one  solitary  instance  of  a  poor  but  industrious  man  out 
of  employment  stealing  any  thing.  I  detected  a  work- 
ing man  stealing  a  small  piece  of  bacon  ;  — he  burst 
into  tears,  and  said  it  was  his  poverty  and  not  his  in- 
clination which  prompted  him  to  do  this,  for  he  was 
out  of  work,  and  in  a  state  of  starvation. 

"Then  are  we  to  understand,  as  the  result  of  your 
experience,  that  the  great  mass  of  crime  in  yourneigh- 
bourhood  has  always  arisen  from  idleness  and  vice, 
rather  than  from  the  want  of  employment.' — Yes,  and 
this  idleness  and  vicious  habits  are  increased  and  fos- 
tered by  pauperism,  and  by  the  readiness  with  which 
the  able-bodied  can  obtain  from  parishes  allowances 
and  food  without  labour." 

The  whole  of  this  valuable  document  on  the  poor- 
laws  generally  bears  out  the  evidence  adduced  above. 
Idleness  and  vice,  then,  are  the  chief  parents  of  crime 
and  distress;  viz.,  indisposition  to  work,  not  the  want 
of  work.  This  is  a  great  truth,  never  to  be  lost  sight 
of;  for,  upon  a  dedui^ion  to  be  drawn  from  it,  depends 
the  only  safe  principle  of  parochial  reform.  But  how, 
o  industrious  a  county,  arises  the  indifference  to 
toil  ?    The  answer  is  obvious — wherever  idleness  in 


better  remunerated  than  labour,  idleness  becomes  con- 
tagious, and  labour  hateful. 

'  The  following  table,  drawn  chiefly  from  official  re- 
turns, will  show  clearly,  and  at  a  glance,  the  compara- 
tive condition  of  each  class,  as  to  food,  from  the  honest 
and  independent  labourer,  to  the  convicted  and  trans- 
ported felon.  For  better  comparison,  the  whole  of  the 
meat  is  calculated  as  cooked.' 

THE  SCALE. 

1.  The  independent  agricultural  labourer— 122  oz. 
solid  food. 

2.  The  soldier— 168  oz. 

3.  The  able-bodied  pauper — 15]  oz, 

4.  The  suspected  thief— 181  oz. 

5.  The  convicted  thief— 239  oz. 

6.  The  transported  thief— 330. 

"  So  that  the  industrious  labourer  has  less  than  the 
pauper,  the  pauper  less  than  the  suspected  thief,  the 
suspected  thief  less  than  the  convicted,  the  convicted 
less  than  the  transported,  and  by  the  time  you  reach 
the  end  of  the  gradation,  you  find  that  the  transported 
thief  has  nearly  tliree  times  the  allowance  of  the  honest 
labourer !' 

The  system  of  public  charities,  however  honourable 
to  the  humanity  of  a  nation,  requires  the  wisest  legis- 
lative provisions  not  to  conspire  with  the  poor-laws  to 
be  destructive  to  its  morals.  Nothing  so  nurtures  virtue 
as  the  spirit  of  independence.  The  poor  should  be  as- 
sisted undoubtedly — but  in  what — in  providing  for 
Uemsehes.  Hence  the  wisdom  of  the  institution  of 
savings  banks.  Taught  to  lean  upon  others,  they  are 
only  a  burden  upon  industry.  The  Reverend  Mr. 
Stone  has  illustrated  this  principle  in  a  vein  of  just 
and  felicitous  humour.  He  supposes  a  young  weaver 
of  twenty-two  marrying  a  servant-girl  of  nineteen. 
Are  they  provident  against  the  prospects  of  a  family-— 
do  they  economise — toil — retrench  'I — No  :  they  live  in 
Spitalfields,  and  rely  upon  ckaritable  institutions.  The 
wife  gets  a  ticket  for  the  "  Royal  Maternity  Society," 
— ehe  is  delivered  for  nothing — she  wants  baby-linen — 
the  Benevolent  Society  supply  her.  The  child  must  be 
vaccinated— he  goes  to  the  Hospital  for  Vaccination. 
He  is  eighteen  months  old,  "  he  must  be  got  out  of  the 
way;"— ^he  goes  to  the  Infant  School; — from  thence 
he  proceeds,  beinff  "  distressed,*'  to  the  Educational 
Clothing  Society,"  and  the  Sunday  schools.  Thence 
he  attams  to  the  clothing  charity  schools.  He  remains 
five  years — ho  is  apprenticed  gratis  to  a  weaver — he 
becomes  a  journeyman — the  e.tample  of  his  parents  is 
before  his  eyes — he  marries  a  girl  of  his  own  age — his 
child  passes  the  ancestral  round  of  charities — his  own 
work  becomes  precarious — but'his  father's  family  was 
for  years  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  was  always 
saved  by  charity ;  to  charity,  then,  he  again  has  re- 
course. Parish  gifts  of  coals,  and  parish  gifts  of  bread 
are  at  his  disposal.  Spitalfields  associations,  soup  so- 
cieties, benevolent  societies,  pension  societies — all  fos- 
tering the  comfortable  luxury  of  living  gratuitously — 
he  comes  at  length  to  the  more  fixed  income  of  parish 
relief.—"  he  begs  an  extract  from  the  parish  register, 
proves  his  settlement  by  the  charity-school  indenture  of 
apprenticeship.,  and  quarters  his  family  on  the  parish, 
with  an  allowance  of  five  shillings  a  week.  In  this 
uniform  alternation  of  voluntary  and  compulsory  relief 
he  draws  towards  the  close  of  his  mendicant  existence. 
Before  leaving  the  world,  he  might,  perhaps,  return 
thanks  to  the  public.  He  has  been  born  for  nothing — 
he  has  been  nursed  for  nothing — he  has  been  clothed 
for  nothing — he  has  been  educated  for  nothing — he  has 
been  put  out  in  the  world  for  nothing — ho  has  had  tnedi- 
cine  and  medical  attendance  for  nothing ;  and  he  has  had 
his  children  also  born^  nursed^  clothed^  fed^  educated^ 
established,  and  physicked— for  nothing'. 

"  There  is  but  one  good  office  more  for  which  he 
can  stand  indebled  to  society,  and  that  is  his  burial! 
He  dies  a  parish  pauper,  and,  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish,  he  is  provided  with  shroud,  cofBn,  pall,  and  bu- 
rial-ground; a  party  of  paupers  from  the  workhouse 
bear  his  body  to  the  grave,  and  a  party  of  paupers  are 
his  mourners." 

Thus  we  find,  that  public  charities  are  too  often 
merely  a  bonus  to  public  indolence  and  vice.  What  a 
dark  lesson  of  the  fallacy  of  human  wisdom  does  this 
knowledge  strike  into  the  heart !  What  a  waste  of  the 
materials  of  kindly  sympathies !  What  a  perversion  in- 
dividual mistakes  can  cause,  even  in  the  virtues  of  a 

The  effects  of  the  poor-laws  on  the  social  system 
are  then  briefly  these  ; — they  encourage  improvidence, 
for  they  provide  for  its  wants ;  they  engender  sexual 
intemperance,  for  they  rear  its  offspring ;   by  a  neces. 


BULWER  S  ENGLAND. 


sary  reaction,  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  vicious 
pauper,  become  a  curse  on  the  honest  labourer.  They 
widen  the  breach  between  the  wealthy  and  the  poor, 
for  compulsory  benevolence  is  received  with  discon- 
tent ; — they  deaden  the  social  affections  of  the  labourer, 
for  his  children  become  to  him  a  matter  of  mercantile 
speculation.  "  An  instance,"  says  Mr.  Villiers,  speak- 
ing from  his  experience  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
"  was  mentioned,  of  a  man  who  had  lately  lost  all  his 
children,  saying  publicly,  that  it  was  a  sad  thing  for 
him,  for  he  had  lost  his  parish  pay,  and  that  had  his 
children  lived  he  should  have  been  well  to  do." 

The  poor-laws,  administered  as  at  present  through 
the  southern  parts  of  the  island,  poison  morality,  inde- 
pendence, and  exertion  ; — the  encouragers,  the  propa- 
gators, and  the  rewarders  of  pauperism.  To  these 
evils  we  must  add  those  incurred  by  the  laws  of  settle- 
ment. At  present,  if  there  is  no  labour  in  one  parish, 
instead  of  transferring  the  labourer  to  another,  you 
chain  him  to  tho  soil  as  a  pauper.  Nor  must  we  forget 
the  mischievous  and  contagious  example  of  the  itinerant 
vagabonds  from  Ireland.  These  Hibernian  adventurers, 
worthy  successors  of  the  fierce  colonisers  of  old,  arc 
transported  in  myriads  by  the  blessed  contrivance  of 
steam,  into  a  country  where  '*  to  relieve  the  wretched 
is  our  pride  :"  with  much  greater  capacities  for  omni- 
possession  than  the  English  labourer,  whom  the  laws 
of  settlement  chain  to  his  parish — they  spread  them- 
selves  over  the  whole  country;  and  wherever  they  are 
settled  at  last,  they  establish  a  dread  example  of  thrift- 
less, riotous,  unimprovable  habits  of  pauperism.  They 
remind  us  of  the  story  of  a  runaway  couple,  who  were 
married  at  Gretna  Green.  The  smith  demanded  five 
guineas  for  his  services.  "  How  is  this,"  said  the  bride- 
groom, '*  the  gentleman  you  last  married  assured  me 
that  he  only  gave  you  a  guinea." 

"  True,"  said  the  smith,  "  but  he  was  an  Irishman. 
I  have  married  him  six  times.  He  is  a  customer.  You 
I  may  never  see  again." 

The  parish  overseers  adopt  the  principle  of  the  smith, 
and  are  mighty  lenient  to  the  Irishman,  who  walks  the 
world  at  his  pleasure,  and  laughs  at  the  parish  labourer. 
He  goes  to  a  thousand  parishes — he  is  relieved  in  all — 
he.is  a  customer. 

But  what  are  the  remedies  for  these  growing  evils? 
Every  one  allows  the  mischief  of  the  present  poor-laws  ; 
puts  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  says,  "  But  wha 
we  to  do?"    This  is  over  the  case  ;  men  suffer  evi 
surround  them,  and  then  quarrel  with  every  cure.  There 
is  an  impatient  cowardice  in  the  spirit  of  modern  legis- 
lation, which,  seeing  difficulties  on  all  sides,  thinks  only 
of  the  difficulty  of  removing  them.     But,  in  fact,  by 
vigorous  and  speedy  reform,  the  worst  consequent 
of  the  poor-laws  may  be  arrested — the  remedies  a 
not  so  difficult  as  they  seem. 

The  principal  machinery  of  reform  sbould  lie  in  tl 
discipline  of  the  workhouse.  It  is  a  fact  at  present,  that 
where  the  comforts  at  a  workhouse  exceed  those  of 
the  independent  labourer,  pauperism  increases;  but 
where  the  comforts  at  the  workhouse  have  been  reduc 
ed  below  those  of  the  independent  labourer,  pauperism 
has  invariably  and  most  rapidly  diminished.  On  this 
principle  all  reform  must  mainly  rest.  A  workhouse 
must  be  a  house  of  work,  requiring  severer  labour  and 
giving  less  remuneration  than  can  he  obtained  by  honest 
competition  elsewhere. 

Tho  asylums  for  the  aged  and  the  infirm,  should  on 
the  contrary  be  rendered  sufficiently  commodious  to 
content,  though  not  so  luxurious  as  to  tempt,  the  poor. 
There  may  well  be  a  distinction  between  the  house  for 
labour  to  the  idle,  and  that  of  rest  for  the  exhausted. 

"The  poor  shall  be  with  you  always,"  are  the  pa- 
thetic words  of  the  Jlessiah;  and  that  some  men  must 
be  poor  and  some  rich,  is  a  dispensation,  with  which, 
according  to  tho  lights  of  our  present  experience  no 
human  wisdom  can  interfere.  But  if  legislation  can- 
not prevent  the  inequalities  of  poverty  and  wealth  it 
is  bound  to  prevent  the  legislative  aiuse  of  each; — the 
abuse  of  riches  is  tyranny;  tho  corruption  of  poverty  ' 
recklessness.  Wherever  either  of  these  largely  exist, 
talk  not  of  the  blessings  of  free  institutions,  there  ii 
the  very  principle  that  makes  servitude  a  curse.  Some- 
thing is,  indeed,  wrong  in  that  system  in  which  we  set 
"Age  going  to  the  workhouse,  and  Youth  to  the  gal 
lows."  Bnt  with  us  the  evil  hath  arisen,  not  from  the 
malice  of  oppression,  but  the  mistake  of  charity.  Oc- 
cupied with  the  struggles  of  a  splendid  ambition,  our 
rulers  have  legislated  for  the  poor  in  the  genius  not  of  a 
desire  to  oppress,  but  an  impatience  to  examine.  At 
length  there  has  dawned  forth  from  the  dark  apathy  of 
ages  a  light,  which  has  revealed  to  the  two  ranks  of 
our  social  world  the  elements  and  the  nature  of  their 


several  conditions.    That  light  has  the  properties  of 
more  fiery  material.    Prudence  may   make  it  the 
most  useful  of  our  servants;  neglect  may  suffer  it  to  ' 
become  the  most  ruthless  of  our  destroyers.    It  is  diffi- 
It,  however,  to  arouse  the  great  to  a  full  conception 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live  :  the  higher  classes  are 
the  last  to  hear  the  note  of  danger.     The  same  princi- 
ple pervades  the  inequalities  of  social  life,  as  ihat  so 
remarkable  in  the  laws  of  physical  science :  they  who 
stand  un  the  lofty  eminence, — the  high  places  of  the 
Id, — are  deafened    by  the   atmosphere  itself,  and 
can  scarcely  hear  the  sound   of  the  explosion  which 
alarms  the  quiet  of  the  plains! 

EDUCATION. 

I.VSCBIBED  TO  THE  REV.    DR.   CHALMERS. 

"  Pour  water  hastily  into  a  vessel  of  a  narrow  necli,' 
little  enters;  pour  it  gradually,  and  by  small  quantities 
— and  the  vessel  is  filled  !"  Such  is  the  simile  employ- 
ed by  Quintiiian  to  show  the  folly  of  teaching  children 
too  much  at  a  lime.  But  Quintiiian  did  not  mean 
that  wo  should  pour  the  water  into  the  vase  drop  by 
drop,  and  cease  suddenly  and  forever  the  moment  the 
liquid  begins  to  conceal  the  surface  of  the  bottom. 
Such  however,  is  the  mode  in  which  we  affect  to  fill 
the  human  vessel  at  the  present  day.  It  can  be  only  that 
people'have  never  seriously  reflected  on  the  present  aca- 
demical association  for  the  prevention  of  knowledge, 
that  the  association  still  exists.  The  unprejudiced  rea- 
soning of  a  moment  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  monstrous 
absurdities  incorporated  in  the  orthodox  education  of 
a  gentleman. 

Let  us  suppose  an  honest  tradesman  about  to  bind 
his  son  apprentice  to  some  calling — that,  for  instance, 
of  a  jeweller,  or  a  glovemaker.  Would  not  two  ques- 
tions be  instantly  suggested  by  common  sense  to  his 
mind  ? — 1st.  Will  it  be  useful  for  my  son  to  know 
only  jewelry  or  glovemaking? — 2d.  And  if  so,  will  be 
learn  how  to  set  jewels,  or  make  gloves,  by  being  bound 
an  apprentice  to  Neighbour  So-and-so,  since  it  Is  likely 
that  if  Neighbour  So-and-so  does  not  teach  him  that, 
he  will  teach  him  nothing  else  ? 

Why  do  not  these  plain  questions  force  themselves 
into  the  mind  of  a  gentleman  sending  his  son  to  Eton  7 
Why  does  he  not  ask  himself— first.  Will  it  be  useful 
for  my  son  to  know  only  Latin  and  Greek .'  and  se. 
condly,  If  it  be,  will  he  learn  Latin  and  Greek  by  being 

sent  to  Dr.  K ,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  Dr.  K 

will  teach  him  any  thing  else? 

Learning  by  heart  and  the  composition  of  Latin 
or  Greek  verse  are  the  usual  proofs  to  which  the  boy's 
intellect  is  put :  the  one  is  a  mere  exertion  of  memory 
— the  other,  a  mere  felicity  of  imitation  ? — and  I  doubt 
if  the  schoolboy's  comprehensive  expression  of  "knack" 
bo  not  the  just  phrase  to  be  applied  to  the  faculty  both 
of  repeating  other  men's  words,  and  stringing  imita- 
tions of  other  men's  verses.  Knack!  an  ingenious 
faculty  indeed,  but  no  indisputable  test  of  genius,  and 
affording  no  undeniable  promise  of  a  brilliant  career! 
But  success,  in  these  studies,  is  not  only  no  sign  of 
future  superiority  of  mind ;  the  studies  themselves 
scarcely  tend  to  adapt  the  mind  to  those  solid  pursuits 
by  which  distinction  is  ordinarily  won.  Look  at  the 
arenas  for  the  author  or  the  senator;  tho  spheres  for 
active  or  for  literary  distinction  ;  is  there  any  thing  in 
the  half  idle,  and  desultory,  and  superficial  course  of 
education  pursued  at  public  schools,  which  tends  to 
secure  future  eminence  in  either.  It  is  a  great  benefit 
if  boys  learn  something  solid,  but  it  is  a  far  greater 
benefit  if  they  contract  the  desire  and  the  habit  of  ac- 
quiring solid  information.  But  how  Vew  ever  leave 
school  with  the  intention  and  the  energies  to  continue 
intellectual  studies.  We  are  not  to  be  told  of  tho  few 
great  men  who  have  been  distinguished  as  senators,  or 
as  authors,  and  who  have  been  educated  at  public 
schools.  The  intention  of  general  education  is  to  form 
the  many,  and  not  the  few ;  if  the  many  are  ignorant, 
it  is  in  vain  you  assert  that  the  few  are  wise — we  have 
— even  supposing  their  wisdom  originated  in  your 
system,  a  right  to  consider  them  exceptions,  and  not 
as  examples.  But  how  much  vainer  is  it  to  recite  the 
names  of  these  honoured  few  when  it  is  far  more  than 
doubtful  even  whether  they  owed  any  thing  to  your 
scholastic  instruction  ;  when  it  is  xnoro  than  doubtful 
whether  their  talents  did  not  rlso  in  «^i7e  of  your 
education,  and  not  because  of  it :  whether  their  man- 
hood was  illustrious,  not  because  their  genius  was 
formed  by  the  studies  of  youth,  but  because  it  could 
not  be  crushed  by  them.  All  professions  and  all  ranks 
have  their  Shakespeare  and  their  Burns,  men  who  are 
superior  to  the  adverse  influences  by  which  inferior 
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intellects  are  chilled  into  inaction.  And  this  supposi- 
tion is  rendered  far  more  probable  when  we  find  how 
few  of  these  few  were  noted  at  school  for  anj  portion 
of  the  mental  power  they  afterwards  developed ;  or,  in 
other  words,  when  we  observe  how  much  the  academi- 
cal process  stifled  and  repressed  their  genius^  so  that  if 
their  future  life  had  been  (as  more  or  less  ought  to  be 
the  aim  of  scholars)  a  continuation  of  the  same  pursuits 
and  objects  as  those  which  were  presented  to  their 
jouth,  they  would  actually  have  lived  without  develop- 
ing their  genius,  and  died  without  obtaining  a  name. 
But  chance  is  more  merciful  than  men's  systenjs,  and 
the  eternal  task  of  Nature  is  that  of  counteracting  our 
efforts  to  deteriorate  ourselves. 

A  mediocre  man,  trained  to  the  habits  of  discerning 
what  is  true  knowledge,  and  the  application  to  pursue 
it,  will  rise  in  any  public  capacity  to  far  higher  cele- 
brity than  the  genius  of  a  public  school,  who  has  learnt 
nothing  it  is  necessary  to  the  public  utility  to  k 
As,  then,  the  hope  of  acquiring  connections  w 
chimera,  so  that  of  obtaining  permanent  distinction 
for  your  son,  in  the  usual  process  of  public  education. 
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known,  undone,  have 
a  single  Canning  '. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  attach  but  trifling  import- 
ance to  the  study  of  the  classics;  myself  a  devoted 
though  a  humble  student,  I  have  not  so  long  carried 
the  thyrsus  but  that  I  must  believe  in  the  god.  And 
he  would  indeed  be  the  sorriest  of  pedants  who  should 
affect  to  despise  the  knowledge  of  those  great  works, 
whichattheir first  appearance  enlightened  oneage,  and 
in  their  after  restoration  broke  the  darkness  of  anotherl 
Surely  one  part  of  the  long  season  of  youth  can  scarce- 
ly be  more  profitably  employed  than  in  examining  the 
claims  of  those  who  have  exercised  so  vast  and  dura- 
ble an  influence  over  the  human  mind. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  even  thoroughly  to  master  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  would  be  but  to  comprehend 
a  very  small  part  of  a  practical  education.  Formerly 
it  was  obviously  wise  to  pay  more  exclusive  attention 
to  their  acquisition  than  at  present,  for  formerly  they 
contained  all  the  literary  treasures  of  the  world,  and 
now  they  contain  only  a  part.  The  literature  of 
France,  Germany,  England,  are  at  least  as  necessary 
for  a  man  born  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  that  <  ' 
Rome  and  Athens. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  season  of  childhood  is  more  rt 
quisite  for  mastering  a  skill  in  the  dead  languages  tha 
it  is  for  the  living?  Even  if  this  assertion  were  true 
there  would  be  no  reason  why  the  dead  languages 
alone  should  be  learnt;  if  the  early  youth  of  the  mind 
be  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  the  one,  it  is  at  least 
a  desirable  period  for  the  acquisition  of  the  other.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  the  season  of  youth  is  at  least  as  es- 
sential for  the  learning  the  living  languages  as  it  is  for 
acquiring  the  dead ;  because  it  is  necessary  to  speak 
the  one  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  the  other:  and 
the  facile  and  pliant  organs  of  childhood  are  indeed  al. 
most  requisite  for  the  mastery  of  the  tones  and  accents 
in  a  spoken  language,  although  the  more  mature  un- 
derstanding of  future  years  is  equally  able  to  grasp  the 
roots  and  construction  of  a  written  one. 

As  the  sole  business  of  life  is  not  literature;  so  edu- 
cation ought  not  to  be  only  literary.  Yet  what  can 
you,  the  father  of  the  boy  you  are  about  to  send  to  a 
public  school,  what,  I  ask,  can  you  think  of  a  system 
which,  devoting  the  whole  period  of  youth  to  litera- 
ture, noi  only  excludes  from  consideration  the  know- 
ledge of  ail  continental  languages — the  languages  of 
Montesquieu  and  Schiller,  but  also  tt,tally  neglects 
any  knO'.vle.1ge  of  the  authors  of  your  own  country, 
and  even  the  eleine.nt  of  that  native  tongue  in  which 
all  the  business  of  life  must  be  carried  on .'  Not  in 
Latin,  nor  in  Greek,  but  in  his  English  tongue  your 
son  must  write,  in  that  tongue,  if  you  desire  him  to 
become  great,  he  is  to  be  an  orator,  an  historian,  a 
poet,  or  a  philosopher.  And  this  language  is  above 
all  others  the  most  utterly  neglected,  its  authors  never 
studied,  even  its  grammar  never  taught.  To  know 
Latin  and  Greek  is  a  great  intellectual  luxury,  but 
to  know  one's  own  language  is  almost  an  intellectual 
necessity. 

But  literature  alone  does  not  suffice  for  education  ; 
the  aim  of  that  grave  and  noble  process  is  large  and 
catholic,  it  would  not  be  enough  to  make  a  man  learn- 
ed ;  a  pedant  is  proverbially  a  useless  fool.  The  aim 
of  education  is  to  make  a  man  wise  and  good.  Ask 
yourself  what  there  is  in  modern  education  that  will 
fulfil  this  end  ?  Not  a  single  doctrine  of  moral  science 
is  taught — not  a  single  moral  principle  inculcated. 


Even  in  the  dead  languages  it  is  the  poets  and  the 
more  poetical  of  the  historians  the  pupil  mostly  learns, 
rarely  the  philosopher  and  the  moralist.  It  was,  justly. 
I  think,  objected  to  the  London  University,  that  reli- 
gion was  not  to  be  taught  in  its  schools  ;  but  is  religion 
taught  at  any  of  our  public  institutions  ?  Previou's  at 
least,  to  a  course  of  Paley  at  the  university.  Attend- 
ance at  church  or  chapel  is  not  religion  !  the  life,  the 
guidance,  the  strength  of  religion,  where  are  these  ? 
Look  round  every  corner  of  the  fabric  of  education, 
still  Latin  and  Greek  and  Greek  and  Latin  are  all  that 
you  can  descry, 

"Mixtaque  ridenti  fundet  colocasia  acantho." 
Are  you  a  scholar  yourself,  examine  then  the  aver- 
age of  young  men  of  eighteen  ;  open  a  page  of  some 
author  they  have  not  read,  have  not  parrot-like  got  by 
rt;  open  a  page  in  the  dialogues  of  Lucian,  in  the 
Thebaid  of  Statins.     Ask  the  youth,  you  have  selected 
from  the  herd,  to  construe  it  as  you  would  ask  your 
daughter  to  construe  a  page  of  some  French  author 
she  has  never  seen  before,  a  poem  of  Regnier,  or  an 
exposition  in  the  Esprit  dcs  Lois.     Does  he  not  pause, 
does  he  not  blush,  does  he  not  hesitate,  does  not  his 
eye  wander  abroad  in  search  of  the  accustomed  "Crib," 
does  he  not  falter  out  something  about  lexicons   and 
grammars,  and  at  last  throw  down  the  book  and  tell 
youhe  has  never  learnt(Aa(,  but  as  for  Virgil  or  Herodo- 
tus,ttereheisyourman!    At  theendthenof  eight  years, 
without  counting  the  previous  four,  your  son  h 
learnt  Greek  and  Latin,  and  he  has  learnt  nothing  else 
to  atone  for  it.     Here  then  we  come  to  the  result  of 
our  two  enquiries,— 1st.  Is  it  necessary  to  learn  some- 
thing else  besides  Latin  and  Greek  i" — It  is  !     But  even 
if  not  necessary,  are  Greek  and  Latin  well  taught  at  a 
public  school  .'—They  are  not.    With  these  conclusions 
1  end  this  part  of  my  enquiry. 
It  is  probable  that  the  system  of  Hamilton   may  be 
rong;  probable   that   there  is  a  certain  quackery  in 
e   system  of  Pestalozzi ;  possible   that  the   Lancas- 
rian  system  may  be  overrated  ;  but  let  any  dispas- 
mate  man  compare  tlie  progress  of  a  pupil  under  an 
le  tutor  in  any  one  of  these  systems  with  the  ad- 
nces  made  at  an  ordinary  public  school.     What  I 
complain  of,  and    what   you,  sir,  to    whom  I  address 
these  pages,  must  complain  of  also,  is   this :  that  at 
these  schools— in  which  our  hereditary  legislators  are 
brought  up— in  which  those  who  are  born  to  frame  and 
remodel  the  mighty  mechanism  of  law,  and  wield  the 
moral  powers  of  custom,  receive  the  ineffaceable   im- 
pressions of  youth — at  these  schools,  I  say,  religion  is 
not  taught — morals  are  not  taught — philosophy  is  not 
taught— the  light  of  the  purer  and  less  material  sciences 
never  breaks  upon  the  gaze.     The  intellect  of  the 
so  formed  is  to  guide  our  world,  and  that  intellect  is 
uncultured  ! 

Are  you  whonowread  these  pages,  a  parent  ?  Come 
— note  the  following  sentence.  Ages  have  rolled  sincf 
it  was  written,  but  they  have  not  dimmed  the  bright- 
ness of  the  maxim  :  "  Intellect  is  more  excellent  thar 
science,  and  a  life  according  to  intellect  preferable  tc 
fe  according  to  science."  So  said  that  ancient  phi- 
losopher, whose  spirit  approached  the  nearest  to  the 
genius  of  Christianity.  What  then  is  that  preparation 
o  life  which  professes  to  teach  learning  and  neglects 
he  intellect,  which  loads  the  memory,  which  forgets 
he  soul.  Beautifully  proceedeth  Plato  : — "  A  life  ac- 
ording  to  intellect  is  alone  free  from  the  vulgar  errors 
[  our  race,  it  is  that  mystic  port  of  the  soul,  that  sa- 
cred Ithaca,  into  which  Homer  conducts  Ulysses  after 
the  education  of  life."  But  far  different  is  the  port 
nto  which  the  modern  education  conducts  her  votaries, 
Lud  the  haven  of  prejudice  is  the  only  receptacle  to  the 
hip  of  fools. 

Endowments  raise  (as  the  philosopher  should  be 
raised)  the  \oi\y  and  investigating  scholar  above  the 
necessity  of  humbling  his  intellect  in  order  to  earn  his 
bread — they  give  him  up  to  the  serene  meditation  from 
which  he  distils  the  essence  of  the  diviner — nay,  even 
iseful,  but  hitherto  undiscovered — wisdom. 
If  from  their  shade  has  emanated  the  vast  philosophy 
of  Kant,  which  dwarfs  into  littleness  the  confined  ma. 
terialism  of  preceding  schools,  so  also  from  amidst  the 
shelter  they  afford  broke  forth  the  first  great  regenera- 
of  practical  politics,  and  the  origin  of  the  Wealth 
ofJ^ations,  was  founded  in  the  industrious  tranquillity 
of  a  professorship  at  Glasgow. 

t  us  then  eschew  all  that  false  and  mercantile 
liberalism  of  the  day  which  would  destroy  the  high 
seats  and  shelters  of  learning,  and  would  leave  what 
is  above  the  public  comprehension  to  the  chances  of 
the  public  Bympatby.    It  is  possible  that 


favour  many  drones— granted— but  if  they  produce 
one  great  philosopher,  whose  mind  would  otherwise 
have  been  bowed  to  lower  spheres,  that  advantage 
counterbalances  a  thousand  drones.  How  many  slug- 
gards will  counterpoise  an  Adam  Smith!  "If  you  form 
but  a  handful  of  wise  men,"  said  the  great  Julian, 
"  you  do  more  for  the  world  than  many  kings  can  do." 
And  if  it  be  true  that  he  who  has  planted  a  blade  of 
corn  in  the  spot  which  was  barren  before  is  a  bene- 
factor to  his  species;  what  shall  we  not  pardon  to  a 
ystom  by  which  a  nobler  labourer  is  euL-bled  to  plant 
n  the  human  mind  an  idea  which  was  unknown  to  it 
ill  then  ? 


POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  any  general  proofs  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  general  education:  1  shall  take  that  ad- 
vantage for  granted.  In  my  mind,  the  necessity  of 
nstruction  was  settled  by  one  aphorism  centuries  ago: 
'Vice  we  can  learn  of  ourselves;  but  virtue  and  wis- 
dom require  a  tutor."*  If  this  principle  be  disputed, 
the  question  yet  rests  upon  another :  "  We  are  not  de- 
bating now  whether  or  not  the  people  shall  be  instruct- 
ed—that has  been  determined  long  ago — but  whether 
they  shall  be  well  or  ill  taughl."+ 

With  these  two  sentences  I  shall  rest  this  part  of 
my  case,  anxious  to  avoid  all  superfluous  exordium, 
and  to  come  at  once  to  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the 
-subject. 

A  great  progress  in  popular  education  was  made 
fifty  years  ago,  by  the  establishment  of  Sunday  schools, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  benevolent  Raikcs,  of  Glouces- 
tershire ;  a  still  greater  by  the  Bell  and  Lancaster  sys- 
tems in  1797  and  1798.  The  last  gave  an  impetus  to 
education  throughout  the  country.  And  here,  sir,  let 
do  justice  to  the  clergy  of  our  established  church, 
men  have  been  more  honourably  zealous  in  their 
endeavours  to  educate  the  poor.  They  have  not,  per- 
haps, been  sufficiently  eager  to  enlighten  the  poor  man  ; 
but  they  have  cheerfully  subscribed  to  educate  the  poor 
boy,  I  find  them  supporters  of  the  Sunday  and  infant 
schools,  of  the  school  societies,  &,c.;  but  I  never  see 
hem  the  encouragers  of  mechanics' institutes,  nor  the 
petitioners  against  the  taxes  upon  knowledge.  Why 
'  1  this.'  the  object  in  both  is  the  same.  Education 
loses  not  with  the  boy — education  is  the  work  of  a 
fe.  Let  us,  however,  be  slow  to  blame  thero  ;  it  may 
be  that,  accused  by  indiscriminate  champions  of  know- 
ledge, they  have  not  considered  the  natural  effects  of 
he  diffusion  of  knowledge  itself.  They  may  imagine, 
that  knowledge,  unless  chained  solely  to  religious  in- 
struction, is  hostile  to  religion.  But,  for  the  poor,  re- 
ligion must  be  alway ;  they  want  its  consolations  ;  they 
solace  themselves  with  its  balm.  Revelation  is  their 
Millenium — their  great  Emancipation.  Thus  in  Ame. 
rica,t  knowledge  is  the  most  diffused,  and  religion  is 
the  most  fondly,  and  enthusiastically  beloved.  There 
you  may  often  complain  of  its  excess,  but  rarely  of  its 
absence.  To  America  I  add  the  instances  of  Holland, 
of  Germany,  and  of  Scotland. 

take  pleasure  in  rendering  due  homage  to  the  zeal 

>ur  country's  clergy.     One  third   part  of  all  the 

children  educated  in  England  are  educated  under  their 

in  vindicating  them,  let  us  vindicate,  from  a 


*  Seneca.  t  Lord  Brougham. 

J  In  an  oration  delivered  at  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  In- 
irersoll,  in    1832,  the  following   fine   passage   occurs. 
Speaking  of  the  religious  spirit  so  rife  throu~gliout  the 
tes,  the  orator  insists  on  religion  as  a  necessary  ro^ 
t  of  popular  power.     "Even  Robespiere,"  saith  lie, 
1    his  remarkable  discourse  on    the   restoration  of 
)hc  worship,  denounced  atheism  as  inconsistent  with 
lality,  and  a  crime  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  asserted 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  who  protects  the 
poor,  and  rewards  the  just,  as  a  popular  consolation, 
thout  which  the  people   would  despair.     '  If  there 
le  no  God,'  said  he,  '  we  should  le  obliged  to  invent 
e.'     This  fine  sentiment  bespeaks  truly  the  sympa- 
ies  of  republican  governments  with  that  faith  which 
5  author  of  Christianity  brought  into  the  world;  lay- 
ing its  foundations  on  the  corner-stones  of  equality, 
peace,  good  will — it  loould  contradict  all  philosophy  if 
this  country  were  irreligious."     But  Mr.  Ingcrsoll  errs 
in  attributing  that  noble  sentiment  to  Robespiere — it 
quotation  from  Voltaire  ;  llie  thought  runs  thus, 
and  is  perhaps  the  finest  Voltaire  ever  put  into  words ; 
Si  Dieu  n'existoit  pas  il  faudroit  I'inventer." 


vulgar  and  ignorant  aspersion,  a  great  truth:  The 
Christian  clergy  throughout  the  world  have  heen  the 
great  advancers  and  apostles  of  education.  And  even 
in  the  darker  ages,  when  priestcraft  was  to  be  over- 
thrown, it  received  its  first  assaults  from  the  courage- 
ous enlightenment  of  priests. 

In  the  number  of  schools  and  pupils,  our  account, 
on  the  whole,  is  extremely  satisfactory.  Where  then 
do  we  fail .'  Not  in  the  schools,  but  in  the  instruction 
that  is  given  there :  a  great  proportion  of  the  poorer 
children  attend  only  the  Sunday-schools,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  once  a  week  is  nut  very  valuable;  but  gene- 
rally throughout  the  primary  schools,  nothing  is  taught 
but  a  little  spelling,  a  very  little  reading — still  less 
writing — the  catechism — the  Lord's  prayer,  and  an  un- 
explained unelucidaled  chapter  or  two  in  Ihebible; — add 
to  these  the  nasal  mastery  of  a  hymn,  and  an  unde- 
cided conquest  over  the  rule  of  addition,  and  you  be- 
hold a  very  finished  education  for  the  poor.  The 
schoolmaster  and  the  schoolmistress,  in  these  acade- 
mies, know  little  themselves  beyond  the  bald  and 
meagre  knowledge  that  they  teach  ;  and  are  much 
more  fit  to  go  to  school  than  to  give  instructions.  Now 
the  object  of  education  is  to  make  a  reflective,  moral, 
prudent,  loyal,  and  healthy  people.  A  little  reading 
and  writing  of  themselves  contribute  very  doubtfully 
to  that  end.  Look  to  Ireland  :  does  not  the  archbishop 
of  Cashel  tell  us,  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  pea- 
santry in  Ireland,  yes,  even  in  Tippcrary,  can  read 
and  write,  than  can  be  found  amidst  a  similar  amount 
of  population  in  England?  1  have  been  favoured  with 
some  unpublished  portions  of  the  recent  eviderice  on 
the  poor-laws.  Just  hear  what  Mr.  Hickson,  a  most 
intelligent  witness,  says  on  this  head  : 

Qwen/."  "  Are  you  of  opinion  that  an  efficient  .sys- 
tem of  national  education  would  materially  improve 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes?" 

Answer,  "Undoubtedly;  but  I  must  beg  leave  to 
observe,  that  something  more  than  the  mere  teaching 
to  read  and  write  is  necessary  for  the  poorer  classes. 
Where  books  and  newspapers*  are  inaccessible,  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  reading  avails  nothing;  I 
have  met  with  adults  who,  after  having  been  taught 
to  read  and  write  when  young,  have  almost  entirely 
forgotten  those  arts  for  want  of  opportunities  to  exor- 
cise them." 

"At  the  Sunday-schools,"  observes  .Mr.  Hickson, 
afterwards,  "  of  most  dissenters,  nothing  is  taught 
generally — I  except  rare  instances — but  reading  the 
bible  and  repeating  hymns." 

I  turn  to  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  containing  a  po- 
pulation almost  similar  to  our  own  ;  and  like  our  own 
also  broken  up  into  a  variety  of  religious  sects.  There, 
universal  education  is  made  a  necessary,  pervading, 
paramount,  principle  of  the  slate.  Let  us  see  what 
18  there  taught  at  the  popular  schools,  established  in 
every  district,  town,  and  village,  throughout  the  king- 
dom. 

The  Prussian  law,  established  in  1819,  distinguishes 
two  degrees  in  popular  education,  les  ecoles  elementaires, 
H  les  ecoles  bourgeoises. 

What  is  the  object  of  these  two  schools — the  law 
thus  nobly  explains  :  "  To  develop  the  faculties  of  the 
soul,  the  reason,  the  senses,  and  the  physical  frame. 
It  shall  embrace  religion  and  morals,  the  knowledge  of 
size  and  numbers,  of  nature,  and  of  man,  the  exercises 
of  the  body,  vocal  music,  drawing,  and  writing." 

"  Every  elementary  school  includes  necessarily  the 
following  objects : 

"  Religious  instruction  for  the  formation  of  morality, 
according  to  the  positive  truths  of  Christianity. 

"  The  language  of  the  country. 

"  The  elements  of  geometry  and  the  general  princi- 
ples of  drawing. 

"  Practical  arithmetic. 

"  The  elements  of  physical  philosophy,  of  geogra- 
phy, of  general  history;  but  especially  of  the  history 
of  the  pupil's  own  country.  These  branches  of  know- 
ledge (to  be  sparingly  and  drily  taught,'  JYo!  the  law 
adds)  to  be  taught  and  rclaught  as  often  as  possible,  by 
the  opportunities  afforded  in  learning  to  read  and  write. 


»  The  obstacles  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bulwer,  do  not 
exist  in  this  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have 
less  excuse  than  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
globe,  for  remaining  ignorant.  Newspapers  fly  in 
every  direction;  and  since  the  "Library"  has  been 
ushered  into  existence,  works  of  much  more  value  are 
disseminated,  at  a  price  which  every  person  who  has 
any  taste  for  literary  pursuits,  can  reach.— JSi. 
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ndependonlly  of  the  particular  and  special  lessons 
given  upon  those  subjects. 

"  The  art  of  song — to  develop  the  voice  of  children 
— to  elevate  their  minds — to  improve  and  ennoble  both 
popular  and  sacred  melodies. 

"  Writing  and  the  gymnastic  exercises,  which  fortify 
all  our  senses,  especially  that  of  sight. 

"  The  more  simple  of  the  manual  arts,  and  some  in- 
structions upon  agricultural  labour." 

Such  is  the  programme  of  the  education  of  element- 
ary schools  in  Prussia;  an  education  that  exercises 
the  reason,  enlightens  the  morals,  fortifies  the  body, 
and  founds  the  disposition  to  labour  and  independence. 
Compare  with  that  programme  our  Sunday-schools, 
our  dame-schools,  all  our  thrifty  and  meagre  reservoirs 
of  miserly  education  !  But  what,  sir,  you  will  admire 
in  the  Prussian  system  is  not  the  laws  of  education 
only,  but  the  spirit  that  framed  and  pervades  the  laws 
— the  full  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  objects  of 
men — of  the  duties  of  citizens — of  "the  powers,  and 
equality,  and  inheritance  of  the  human  soul.  And 
yet  in  that  country  the  people  are  said  to  be  less //-de 
than  in  ours  ! — how  immeastirably  more  the  people  are 
regarded  ! 

Ai  the  more  advanced  school — {VEcole  Bourgeoise) 
— are  taught, 

"  Religion  and  morals. 

"  The  national  tongue  ;  reading,  composition,  exer- 
cises of  style  and  of  the  invention;  the  study  of  the 
national  classics. 

"  Latin  is  taught  to  all  children,  under  certain  limita- 
tion, in  order  to  exercise  their  understanding  ;* — even 
whether  or  no  they  are  destined  to  advance  to  the  higher 
schools,  or  to  proceed  at  once  to  their  professions  or 
trades. 

"  The  elements  of  mathematics,  and  an  accurate  and 
searching  study  of  practical  arithmetic. 

"  Physical  philosophy,  so  far  as  the  more  important 
phenomena  of  nature  are  concerned. 

"  Geography  and  history  combined ;  so  as  to  give  the 
pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  divisions  of  the  earth,  and  the 
history  of  the  world. — Prussia,  its  history,  laws,  consti- 
tution, shall  be  the  object  of  especial  study. 

"  The  principles  of  drawing  at  all  occasions. 

"  Writing,  singing,  and  gymnastic  exercises." 

This  is  the  education  given  by  Prussia  to  all  her  chil- 
dren. Observe,  here  is  no  theory — no  programme  of 
untried  experiments: — this  is  the  actual  education,  ac- 
tually given,  and  actually  received.  It  is  computed 
that  thirteen  out  of  fifteen  children,  from  tho  age  of 
seven  to  that  of  fourteen,  are  at  the  public  schools  :  the 
remaining  two  are  probably  at  the  private  schools,  or 
educated  at  home  ;  so  that  the  whole  are  educated — and 
thus  educated:  Observe,  this  is  no  small  and  potty 
state  easily  managed  and  controlled — it  is  a  country 
that  spreads  over  large  tracks — various  tribes — differ- 
ent languages — multiform  religions  : — the  energy  of 
good  government  has  conquered  all  these  difficulties. 
Observe,  the  account  I  give  is  taken  from  no  old— no 
doubtful — no  incompetent  authority  :it  is  from  the  work 
just  published — not  of  a  native,  but  a  foreigner ; — not 
of  a  credulous  tourist — not  of  a  shallow  bookmaker, 
but  of  an  eyewitness — of  an  investigator  ; — of  a  man 
accustomed  to  observe,  to  reflect,  to  educate  others  ;  in 
a  word — of  one  of  the  profoundest  and  most  eminent 
men  in  France — of  a  counsellor  of  state — of  a  professor 
of  philosophy — of  a  member  of  the  Royal  Council  of 
Public  Instruction— of  a  man  who  brings  to  examina- 
tion the  acutest  sagacity — who  pledges  to  its  accuracy 
the  authority  of  the  highest  name — it  is  the  report  of 
Victor  Cousin!  He  undertakes  the  investigation — he 
publishes  the  account — atthe  request  of  a  French  minis- 
ter, and  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  similar  system 
in  France.  I  have  introduced  some  part  of  his  evidence, 
for  the  first  time,  to  the  notice  of  English  readers,  that 
they  may  know  what  can  be  done  by  seeing  what  is 
done — that  they  may  resent  and  arouse  tlie  languor  ot 
their  own  government  by  a  comparison  with  the  vivify- 
ing energy  of  government  elsewhere.  I  know  that  in 
so  doing  I  have  already  kindled  a  spark  that  shall  not 
die.  In  the  phrase  of  Cousin  himself,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  word,  "  It  is  of  Prussia  that  I  write,  but  it 
is  of  England  that  I  think  '." 


»  This  is  the  great  object  of  other  studies  that  may 
seem  at  first  superfluous ;  such  as  the  elements  of  geo- 
graphy or  mathematics.  It  is  not  for  theniso|ves  that 
they  are  useful — it  is  for  the  manner  in  which  they  task 
and  exercise  the  faculties:  the  knowledge,  compara- 
tively speaking,  is  nothing — the  process  of  acquiring  it  is 
every  thing. 


Whatever  education  be  established,  the  peace  and 
mquiUity  of  social  order  require  that  in  its  main 
principles  it  should  be  tolerably  equal,  and  that  it  should 
penetrate  every  where.  We  may  observe  (and  this  is  a 
lost  important  and  startling  truth)  that  nearly  all  so- 
cial excesses  arise,  not  from  intelligence,  but  from  in- 
qualilies  of  intelligence.  When  civilisation  makes  her 
sflbrts  by  starts  and  convulsions,  her  progress  may  be 
great,  but  it  is  marked  by  terror  and  disaster; — when 
some  men  possess  a  far  better  education  than  others  of 
the  same  rank,  the  first  are  necessarily  impelled  to  an 
unquiet  ambition,  and  the  last  easily  misled  into  becom- 
ing  its  instruments  and  tools :  Then  vague  discontents 
and  dangerous  rivalries  prevail — then  ia  the  moment 
when  demagogues  are  dangerous,  and  visionaries  have 
power.  Such  is  the  spirit  of  revolutions,  in  which  man- 
kind only  pass  to  wisdom  through  a  terrible  interval  of 
disorder.  But  where  intelligence  is  equalised — and 
flows  harmonious  and  harmonising  throughout  all  so- 
ciety— then  one  man  can  possess  no  blinding  and  dan- 
gerous power  over  the  nimd  of  another — then  dema- 
gogues are  harmless  and  theories  safe.  It  is  this  equality 
of  knowledge,  producing  utiity  of  feeling,  which,  if  we 
look  around,  characterises  whatever  nations  seem  to  us 
the  most  safe  in  the  present  ferment  of  the  world — no 
matter  what  their  more  material  form  of  constitution— 
whether  absolute  monarchy  or  unqualified  republicanism. 
If  you  see  safety,  patriotism,  and  order  in  the  loud  de- 
mocracy of  America,  you  behold  it  equally  in  the  des- 
potism of  Denmark,  and  in  the  subordination  of  Prussia. 
Denmark  has  even  refused  a  free  constitution,  because 
in  the  freedom  of  a  common  knowledge  she  hath  found 
content.  It  is  with  the  streams  that  refresh  and  vivify 
the  moral  world  as  with  those  in  the  material  earth — 
they  tend  and  struggle  to  their  level  I  Interrupt  or  tam- 
per with  this  great  law,  and  city  and  cottage,  tower  and 
temple,  may  be  swept  away.  Preserve  unchecked  its 
vast  but  simple  operation,  and  the  waters  will  glide  ou 
in  fertilising  and  majestic  serenity,  to  the  illimitable 
ocean  of  human  perfectibility. 


THE  SABBATPL 

The  keeping  holy  the  sabbath-day  is  a  (luestion 
which  does  not  seem  to  mo  to  have  been  placed  upon 
fair  and  legislative  grounds  of  consideration.  That 
the  Sunday  of  the  Christian  is  not  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Jews  is  perfectly  clear;  that  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
church,  it  was  set  apart  as  a  day  of  recreation,  as  well 
as  of  rest,  is  equally  indisputable  ;  the  first  reformers 
of  our  English  church  continued  to  regard  it  in  this 
light,  and  upon  that  cheerful  day  games  were  permit- 
ted to  the  poor,  and  tournaments  to  the  rich.  The 
spirit  of  Puritanism  distinguished  from  that  of  the  es- 
tablished church  was  mainly  this — the  former  drew  its 
tenets  and  character  principally  from  the  Old  testament, 
the  latter  from  the  New.  The  puritans,  therefore,  by 
a  gross  theological  error,  adopted  the  rigid  ceremonial 
of  tho  Hebrew  sabbath,  which  our  Saviour  in  fact  had 
abolished,  and  for  which,  all  his  earlier  followers  had 
substituted  a  milder  institution.  The  consequence  of 
overstraining  the  ceremonial  has,  in  England,  invaria- 
bly been  this — as  one  order  of  persons  became  more 
rigid,  another  class  became  more  rola.xcd  in  their  ob- 
servance of  church  rites  and  worship.  When  it  was  a 
matter  of  general  understanding  that  tho  fore  part  of 
tho  day  was  set  apart  for  worship,  and  the  latter  part 
for  recreation,  if  every  body  indulged  in  the  latter, 
every  body  also  observed  the  former.  But  when  ono 
class  devoted  the  whole  day  to  ritual  exaction  and  for- 
mal restraint,  and  this  too  with  an  ostentatious  pedan- 
try of  sanctification — by  a  necessary  reaction,  and  from 
an  unavoidable  result  of  ridicule,  the  other  class  fell 
into  an  opposite  extreme.  Political  animosities  favour- 
ed the  sectarian  difference,  and  to  this  day,  there  are 
two  classes  of  reasoners  on  the  sabbath,  one  asking  for 
too  much,  and  the  other  conceding  too  little.  Perhaps 
nothing  has  more  marred  the  proper  respect  that  all 
classes  should  pay  to  the  sabbath,  than  the  absurd  and 
monstrous  propositions  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew. 

But,  putting  aside  the  religious  views  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  spirit  of  good  legislation  requires  that  if  any 
gross  and  evident  cause  of  demoralisation  exists,  we 
should  attempt  to  remove  it. 

It  appears  (and  this  is  highly  satisfactory')  by  the 
evidence  on  Sir  A.  Agnew's  committee,  that  the"  sab- 
bath is  generally  observed  by  all  orders  except  the 
poorest,  that  churches  are  filled  as  soon  as  built,  and 
that  even  those  seats  reserved  for  the  working  classes 
are  usually  thronged.  The  poorer  part  of  the  working 
classes  are  in  large  towns  alone  lax  In  their  attendance 
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— we  enquire  the  cause,  and  we  find  it  nearly  always 
in  the  effects  of  liabitual  intemperance.  Now  having 
got  lo  the  rout  of  the  evil,  for  that  only  ought  we  to 
legislate.  There  are  two  causes  that  favour  intoxica- 
tion Oil  the  Sunday;  these  we  may  endeavour  to  reme. 
dy,  not  only  because  ihey  injure  the  holiness  of  the 
sabbath,  but  because   they  taint   the   morality  of  the 

There  are  two  causes:  the  first  is  the  custom  of 
paying  wages  on  a  Saturday  night;— a  day  of  entir 
idleness  ensuing,  the  idler  and  more  dissipated  me 
chanic,  especially  in  the  metropolis,  goes  at  once  to  thi 
gin-shop  on  the  Saturday  nighl,  returns  there  on  thi 
Sunday  morning,  forgets  his  wife  and  his  family,  and 
spends  on  his  own  vices,  the  week's  earnings  that 
siiould  have  supported  his  family.  Now  if  he  were 
paid  on  Friday  night,  and  went  to  work  on  Saturday 
morning,  he  would  have  an  imperious  inducement 
to  disable  himself  from  work;  the  temptation  of  money 
just  received,  would  not  be  strengthened  by  a  prospec 
of  being  drunk  with  impunity,  because  he  would  hav 
the  indolent  next  day  to  recover  the  effects.  The  money 
would  probably  come  into  the  hands  of  his  wife,  and 
be  properly  spent  in  the  maintenance  of  the  family 
He  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  mind  of  the  unedu- 
cated poor  man.  knows  that  it  is  only  in  the  first  mo- 
ment of  receiving  money  that  he  is  tempted  to 
spend  indiscreetly— and  if  he  received  it  on  Friday, 
by  Sunday  morning  the  novelty  would  be  a  little 
worn  off.  This  alteration  would  be  attended,  I  am 
convinced,  with  the  most  beneficial  results,  and  where 
it  has  been  tried  already  it  has  met  with  very  general 


The  law  indeed  ought  to  legislate  for  Saturday  ri 
ther  than  Sunday;  for  all  the  police  agree,  (and  this 
a  singular  fact)  that  there  are  more  excesses  commi 
ted  on  a  Saturday  night  than  any  night  in  the  week 
and  fewer  excesses  of  a  Sunday  night  I 

The   second    course   that   favours  intemperan 
connected  with  the  sabbath,  is  the  opening  of  gin-shops 
to  a  late  hour  on  Saturday,  and  till  eleven  on  Sunday 
morning:  not  only  the    temptation  lo  excess,  but  tl; 
abandoned  characters  that  throng  the  resort,  make  tli 
gin-shop  the  most  fatal  and  certain  curse  that  can  befal 
the  poor.     The  husband  goes  to  drink,  the  wife  goes 
to  bring   him  out,  and  the   result  is,  that  she  takes 
glass   to  keep  liiin  company  or  to  console   herself  for 
his  faults.     Tnus  the  vice  spreads  to  both  sexes, 
falls  betimes  on  their  children.     These  resorts  might, 
especially  in  the  metropolis,  be  imperatively  shut  up 
on  Sunday,  and  at  an  early  hour  on  Saturday.  Boy 
these  two  attempts  to  remedy  the  main  causes  of 
moralisatioii   on  the  sabbath,  I   do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  legislate  with  success. 

But   so  far  from  shutting  up   whatever  places  of 
amusement  arc  now  open,  it  is  clear,  that  all  those 
which  do  not  favour  drunkenness,  are  so  many  tempt; 
tions  to  a  poor  man  not  to  get  drunk.     Thus,  tea-ga 
dens  a  little  removed   from    towns  (if  not  licensed  c 
Sunday  to  sell  any  kind  of  spirits,  for  hero  the  la 
might  go  to   the  verge  of  severity)  would   be  highly 
beneficial  to  the  morals  of  the  working  orders.     They 
are  so  even  now.     We  have  the  evidence  of  the  poll- 
that  instances  of  excess  or  disorder  at  these  places 
recreation  are  very  rare;  and  the  great  advantage  of 
them  is  this,  a  poor  man  can  take  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters to  the  tea-garden  tiiough   he  cannot  to  the  gin- 
shop  ;  selfishness  (the  drunkard's  vice)  is  counteracted, 
the  domestic  ties  and  affections  are  strengthened,  and 
the  presence  of  his  family  imposes  an   invisible  and 
agreeable  restraint  upon  himself.     I  consider  that  it  is 
to  the  prevalence  of  amusements  in  France  which  the 
peasant  or  artisan  can  share  with  his  family,  that  we 
are  to  ascribe  the  fact  that  he  does  not  seek   amuse- 
ment alone,  and  the  innocent  attractions  of  the  guin- 
guelte  triumph  over  the  imbruting  excesses  of  the  ca- 

Riding  through  Normandy  one  beautiful  Sunday 
evening,  X  overheard  a  French  peasant  decline  the 
convivial  invitation  of  his  companion.  "  Why— no 
thank  you,"  said  he,  "I  must  go  to  the  guingueile 
for   the  sake  of  my  wife  and  the  young  people,  di 


ambled  by  a  cottage,  I  heard  a  sturdy  boor,  who  had 
apparently  just  left  it,  grumble  forth  to  a  big  boy 
swinging  on  a  gate,  "  You  sees  to  the  sow,  Jim,  there's 
a  good  un,  I  he's  jist  a  gooing  to  the  Blue  Lion  to  get 
rid  o'  my  missus  and  the  brats,  rot  'em .'" 

We  see  by  a  comparison  with  continental  nations, 
that  it  is  by  making  the  sabbath  dull  that  we  make  it 
dangerous.  Idleness  must  have  amusement  or  it  falls 
at  once  into  vice;  and  the  absence  of  entertainments 
produces  the  necessity  of  excess.  So  few  are  the  harm- 
less pleasures  with  us  on  the  sabbath,  that  a  French 
writer,  puzzled  to  discover  any,  has  called  the  English 
Sunday,  with  a  most  felicitous  naivete,  '^  Jour  qiCo: 
distingue  par  un  poudino  !"  Save  a  pudding  he  cai 
find  no  pleasurable  distinction  for  the  Holy  Day  of  thi 


Thene 


:  Sunday  I  was  in  Sussex,  and  as  my  ho 


*  It  IS  daily  becoming  more  prevalent  in  the  cities 
in  this  country,  to  disuse  Saturday  payments,  and  the 
good  effects  are  at  once  perceived.  The  remarks  on 
the  outrages  committed  on  Saturday  evening,  and  those 
on  gin-shops  on  Sundays,  apply  with  equal  force  to  oui 
Atlantic  cities. — Ed. 


sir,  I  think  that  innocent  and  social 
pleasures  are  the  first  step  toward  an  amelioration  of 
the  consequences  produced  by  a  day  of  idleness  to  the 
poor,  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  concede  a  more  loflv 
view  of  the  moral  reform  that  we  may  effect  in  the 
maintenance  of  that  day.  Serious  contemplation  and 
inslruclive  reading  improve  the  mind  even  more  than 
the  gentle  cheerfulness  of  recreation.  Man  has  high 
aims  and  immortal  destinies  before  him ;  it  is  well  that 
he  should  sometimes  ponder  upon  them,  "  commune 
with  his  own  heart  and  be  still."  But  this  we  cannot 
enforce  by  law;  we  can  promote  it,  however,  by  edo- 
lion.  In  proportion  as  the  poor  are  enlightened,  they 
11  have  higher  and  purer  resources  than  mere  amuse- 
int  to  preserve  thorn  from  drunkenness  and  vice  ; 
and  even  in  pursuing  amusement  they  will  not  fall 
readily  into  its  occasional  temptations.  Give  oppor- 
unities  of  innocence  to  the  idle,  and  gi\ 
ies  of  preventing  idleness  itself,  by  the 
nstruciion. 

In  short,  with  the  lower  orders,  us  education  ad- 
vances, it  will  be  as  with  the  higher,— the  more  intel- 
lectual of  whom  do  not  indulge  generally  in  frivolous 
amusements,  solely  because  it  amuses  t/ietn  less  than  in- 
tellectual pursuits. 

"  Why  do  you  never  amuse  yourself.'"  said  the  rope- 
dancer  to  the  philosopher.—"  That  is  exactly  tho  ques- 
tion," answered  tlie  philosopher,  astonished,  "  that  I 
was  going  to  ask  you  .'" 

But,  sir,  there  is  one  very  remarkable  deduction,  to 
which  nearly  all  the  witnesses  on  the  evidence  for  a 
sabbath  reform  have  arrived,  and  which,  as  nobody 
yet  has  remarked,  I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  with- 
out touching  upon.  I  pass  over  the  extraordinary  in- 
terrogatories which  the  legislative  wisdom  deemed 
advisable  to  institute,  of  which  two  may  be  considered 
a  sufiicient  sample.  Some  sapient  investigator  ask 
what  class  of  persons  were  in  the  habit  of  attending 
the  beer-shops,  to  which  the  unlooked-for  answer  is, 
"  The  lower  classes."  This  seems  to  surprise  the  in- 
terrogator, for  he  asks  immediately  afterwards  if  the 
better  classes  don't  resort  there  as  well  ? 

Again,  the  committee  summons  before  it  a  Mr. 
M'Kechney,  agent  to  a  Hour-factor,  and  on  the  princi- 
ple, I  suppose,  that  you  should  question  a  man  on  those 
points  with  whiah  his  previous  habits  have  made  him 
cquainted,some  gentlemen  appear  to  have  discovered 
mysterious  connection  between  a  knowledge  of  flour 
nd  a  knowledge  of  beards.  This  witness  is  accord- 
igly  examined,  touching  the  expediency  of  Saturday 
having.  His  answer  is  bluff,  and  decided  : — "  It  is 
:y  own  opinion,"  quoth  he,  "  (hat  a  poor  man  can  get 
shaved  on  a  Saturday  night ;  and  that  he  would  have  as 
good  an  appearance  on  Sunday  morning'." — A  startling 
ffirmation,  it  must  be  allowed,  and  one  evincing  a 
deep  knowledge  of  tho  chins  of  the  poor. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PRESS. 
Much  has  been  said  in  a  desultory  manner  respecting 
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I  me,  1  hope,  if  you  listen  to  me — it  is  holiday 
ave  time  to  chat.) — I  shall  at  once  go  to  the  heart 
e  question,  and  with  your  permission,  we  will  not 
i"  away  our  time  by  talking  much  on  the  minor 

is  the  habit  of  some  persons  more  ardent  than 
profound,  to  lavish  indiscriminate  praises  on  the  press, 

0  term  its  influence,  the  influence  of  knowledge 
— it  is  rather  (he  influence  of  opinion.    Large  classes 


of  men  entertain  certain  views  on  matters  of  policy, 
trade,  or  morals.  A  newspaper  supports  itself  by  ad- 
dressing those  classes  ;  it  brings  lo  light  all  the  know- 
ledge requisite  to  enforce  or  illustrate  the  views  of  iu 
supporters;  it  embodies  also  the  prejudice,  the  passion, 
and  the  sectarian  bigotry  that  belong  to  one  body  of 
men  engaged  in  active  opposition  to  another.  It  is 
therefore  the  organ  of  opinion  ;  expressing  at  once  the 
truths  and  the  errors,  the  good  and  the  bad  of  the  pre- 
valent opinion  it  represents. 

Ills  manifest,  that  when  the  eyes  of  tlie  people  are 
taught  steadily  to  regard  their  own  interests,  the  class 
of  writing  most  pleasing  to  them  will  not  be  that  of 
demagogues  ;  it  is  probable  indeed,  that  the  cheapest 
papers  will  seem  to  the  indolent  reader  of  the  higher 
ranks,  the  most  dry  and  abstruse.  For  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  trade,  and  of  the  truths  of  politi- 
cal economy,  is  of  so  vital  an  importance  to  the  people, 
that  those  principles  and  truths  will  be  the  main  staple 
of  the  journals  chiefly  dedicated  to  their  use.  Not  en- 
gaged in  the  career  of  mere  amusement  that  belongs 
to  the  wealthy— fiivolily,  scandal,  and  the  unsatisfy- 
ing pleasure  derived  from  mere  declamation,  are  not 
attractive  to  them.  All  the  great  principles  of  state 
morals  and  state  policy  are  deriven  from  one  founda- 
tion, the  true  direction  of  labour ;— what  theme  so  in- 
teresting and  so  inexhaustible  to  those  "who  by  labour 
We  may  perceive  already,  by  The  Penny  Ma- 
gazine, what  will  be  the  probable  character  of  cheap 
-ewspapers  addressed  to  the  working  classes.  Tho 
perative  finds  The  Penny  Magazine  amusing ;  to  tho 
ich  man  it  is  the  most  wearisome  of  periodicals. 

But,  while  the  main  characteristic  of  the  influence 

f  the  press  is  to  represent  opinion,  it  is  not  to  be  de- 

ied  that  it  possesses  also  the  nobler  prerogative  of 

originating  it.     When  we  consider  all  the  great  names 

fhich  shed  honour  upon  periodical  literature;    when 

ve  consider,  that  scarcely  a  single  one  of  our  eminent 

priters  has  not  been  actively  engaged  in  one  or  other 

f  our  journals:— when    we    remember    that    Scott, 

Southey,  Brougham,  Mackintosh,  Bentham,  Mill,  Mao. 

culloch,  Campbell,  Moore,  Fonblanque  (and  I  may  add 

Mr.  Southern,  a  principal  writer  in  the  excellent  Spec 

tutor,  whose  writings  obtain  a  reputation,  which,  thanks 

the  custom  of  the  anonymous,  is  diverted  from  the 

writer  himself.)   have,  year   after  year,  been  pouring 

forth  in  periodical  publications,  the  rich  hoard  of  their 

loughts  and  knowledge;  it  is  impossible  not  to  per- 

live  that   the  press,  which   they  thus  adorned,  only 

presented  in  one  part  of  its  power  the  opinions  ori- 

nated  in  another. 

Nearly  all  criticism  at  this  day  is  the  public  effect  of 
private  acquaintance.  When  a  work  has  been  gene- 
rally praised  in  the  reviews,  even  if  deservedly,  nine 
times  out  of  ten  the  author  has  secured  a  large  con- 
nection with  the  press.  Good  heavens!  what  machinery 
do  we  not  see  exerted  to  get  a  book  tenderly  nursed 
into  vigour.* 

"  Ah,  poor  So-and-so's  book  ;  well,  it  is  no  great 
things;  but  So-and-so  is  a  good  fellow,  I  must  give 
him  a  helping  hand." 

"C has  sent  me   his  book  to  review;  that's  a 

bore,  as  it's  devilish  bad;  but  as  he  knows  I  shall  be 
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md 


variety  of  similar,  private  feelings, 
1  It  may  De  easy  to  censure,  and  which  the  critic 
If  will  laughingly  allow  you  to  blame,  colour  the 
tone  of  the  great  mass  of  reviews.  This  veil,  .so  com- 
plete to  the  world,  is  no  veil  lo  the  book  writing  friends 
of  the  person  who  uses  it.  They  know  Ihe  hand  which 
deals  the  blow,  or  lends  tho  help;  and  the  critic  will- 
ngly  does  a  kind  thing  by  his  friend,  because  it  is 
lever  known  that  in  so  doing  he  has  done  an  unjust 
me  by  the  public.  The  anonymous,  to  effect  the  ob- 
ject which  it  pretends,  must  be  thoroughly  sustained. 
But  in  how  few  cases  is  this  possible.  Were  a  sudden 
revelation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  craft  now  to  be  made, 
what — oh  what  would  be  the  rage,  the  astonishment 
f  the  public  !  What  men  of  straw  in  the  rostra,  prc- 
-ng  fiats  on  the  immortal  writings  of  the  age; 
guessers  at  the  difference  between  a  straight 
d  a  curve,  deciding  upon  tho  highest  questions 
what  stop-watch  gazers  lecturing  on  the  drama; 
iisappointed  novelists,  writhing  poets,  saleless 
historians,  senseless  essayists,  wreaking  their  wrath  en 
a  lucky  rival;  what  Damous  heaping  impartial  eulogy 
on  their  scribbling  Pythias  ;  what  presumption,  what 
falsehood,  what  ignorance,  what  deceit !  what  malite 
in  censure,  what  dishonesty  in  praise  !  Such  a  revela- 
tion would  be  worthy  a  Quevedo  to  describe  ! 


'hat 


*  True  also  of  America. — Ed. 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Rush's  Memoranda ;  second  edition. 

The  second  edition  of  this  popular  work  has 
made  its  appearance.  It  is  dedicated  thus  to 
Mr.  Madison  : 

To  James  Madison,  late  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Dear  Sir, — I  venture  to  dedicate  this  volume  to  you. 
I  do  so  without  your  knowledge,  and  my  only  warrant 
is,  that  the  public  principles  maintained  in  the  negotia- 
tians  which  it  records,  have  had,  as  intimated  in  the  pre- 
sent edition,  your  high  sanction. 

I  will  own,  at  the  same  time,  that  other  feelings  urge 
me  to  the  step.  To  you,  more  than  any  other  living 
person,  I  feel  that  I  owe  my  own  knowledge  and  appro- 
bation of  those  principles,  as  well  as  others  of  higl 
value,  affecting  our  form  of  government,  and  modes  of 
administering  it.  When  a  young  man,  first  entering 
into  political  life,  you  honoured  me  with  your  friendship ; 
and,  I  may  presume  to  add,  a  share  of  your  confidence. 
At  the  counsels  of  your  cabinet — where  sat  the  fllonroes, 
the  Gallatins,  the  Dallases,  the  Pinkneys, — ar  ' 
conjunctures  eventful  and  perilous,  in  which  difficulties 
from  internal  dissension  were  superadded  to  those  of 
eign  war  with  a  powerful  foe,  I  heard  from  you  lessons 
of  political  wisdom,  fit  to  be  ever  remembered,  because 
interwoven  with  your  country's  glory,  which  they  pro- 
moted ;  whilst  not  less  frequently  at  your  table,  and  fire- 
side, graced  by  the  presence  of  one  who  has  been  the 
ornament  and  consolation  of  your  domestic  life,  as  she 
was  the  perpetual  charm  of  a  large  circle  at  Washing 
ton,  I  enjoyed  social  pleasures  than  which  none  mon 
elevated  or  delightful  could  be  experienced. 

Hoping  that  the  remainder  of  your  days  may  be  a: 
happy  as  the  past  have  been  usefijl  and  illustrious,  per 
mit  me  the  grateful  privilege  of  subscribing  myself. 

With  the  most  respectful  and  affectionate  attachment, 
your  often  obliged  friend  and  devoted  servant, 

Richard  Rush, 

Among  the  new   inatter  of  this  edition  \ 
select  tlie  following  account  of  a  visit  from  that 
remarkable  individual,  Jeremy  Bentham 

January  22.  "  Mr.  Bentham  came  to  see  me."  He 
talked  a  great  deal  of  the  United  States,  asking  many 
questions  about  our  forms  of  government  and  parti- 
cularly about  the  laws  relating  to  elections.  Besides 
affording  him  all  the  information  in  my  power,  in  the 
course  of  a  two  hours'  conversation,  I  put  into  iiis 
hands  a  volume  that  contained  a  printed  copy  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  all  tho  sepa- 
rate states.  Hearing  that  it  required  a  freehold  quali- 
fication to  vote  in  Virginia,  he  asked,  with  apparent 
anxiousness,  whether  better  representatives  were  chosen 
in  that  state  than  in  the  others  ?  I  replied,  that  it  was 
a  point  I  could  not  undertake  to  decide;  but  that,  by 
general  adi^ission  among  u.s,  Virginia,  for  the  most 
part,  sent  able  men  to  congress.  Did  I  ascribe  thii- 
to  the  fiethold  qualification?  I  said  no;  but  rath 
the  existence  of  slavery  in  t|)at  as  the  other  southern 
states;  wliicb,  whatever  its' evils  in  other  respects, 
left  a  large  portion  of  their  inhabitants  at  leisure  to 
cultivate  their  minds,  and  thence  to  pursue  public  life 
\yilh  advantage.  Did  1  then  approve  of  slavery : 
Certainly  not,  I  said,  as  an  abstract  question,  or  in  it* 
general  results  ;  but  that  it  was  apt  to  lead  to  a  high 
formation  of  individual  character  among  the  belter 
classes  of  tliose  who  owned  that  species  of  property  ; 
who,  being  thus  independent  in  their  circumstances 
were  enabled  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  studios  and 
other  training  that  led  to  distinction  ^nd  irifluence  ir 
public  atfiiirs.  Such  at  least,  we  had  found  to  be  mucl 
the  case  in  the  southern  states  of  our  Union.  Tiif 
topic  was  further  talked  over,  with  a  reference  to 
Burke's  celebrated  passage  bearing  upon  it,  in  his 
speech  on  American  conciliation. 

I  inquired  if  I  might  consider  it  as  true,  as  the 
newspapers  stated,  that  a  single  individual.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  had  made  u  donation  of  a  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  towards  defraying  the  expenses  ofMr.  Hob- 
housa's  election  for  Westminster,  in  the  room  of  Sir 
S.  Romilly.  He  said  that  nothing  was  more  probable. 
Of  the  whole  expenses  of  tho  election  he  could  not 
inform  mo  ;  an  enquiry  I  had  made  from  being  aware 
of  the  enormous  sums  expended  in  contested  elections 
in  the  country  in  England,  by  the  rival  candidates  or 
thefr  friends. 

Before  parting,  ho  asked,  if  I  had  any  objections  to 
lotting  him  sec  tho  forn*  of  the  letter  of  credence  which 


the  United  States  gave  to  their  ministers  plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  ;  showing  me  at 
the  same  time,  a  copy  of  one  which   an   English  am- 
ssador  to  oue  of  the  northern    courts  had  given  him 
it   long   ago.      I   cheerfully   furnished    him    with    a 
sketch  of  the  general  form  of  that  which  the  United 
"ates  give,  leaving  blanks   where  names  occurred.     I 
ferred  from  a  part  of  our  conversation,  that  ho  want- 
ed it  for  the  information  of  some  one  of  the  South 
merican  deputies  in  London. 

I  remarked  on  this,  as  the  former  occasion  when 
th  Mr.  Bentham,  his  use  of  simple  language,  so 
different  from  the  style  of  his  writings  ;  and  was  struck 
with  his  personal  resemblance  to  the  likenesses  of  Dr. 
Franklin.  I  requested  him  to  name  a  day  when  he 
would  dine  with  me;  but  he  excused  himself,  saying 
that  many  of  his  habits  were  peculiar,  owing  to  the 
state  of  his  health,  and  he  could  not  think  of  being  a 
tax  upon  his  friends.  I  assured  him  of  the  gratifica- 
tion it  would  give  me  to  meet  all  his  wislies  in  such 
particulars;  but  again  he  begged  to  be  excused. 

The  demand  for  this  work  is  so  great  that  we 
fear  some  of  our  most  distant  readers  will  be 
disappointed  of  getting  a  copy  of  even  the 
cond  edition.     May  we  not  anticipate  that  the 
author  nill  still  further  extend  kis  labours? 

Though  greatly  pressed  for  space,  we  cannot 
omit  the  following  sensible  remarks  from  the 
Newark  Daily  Advertiser : — 

"  Rushes  Memoranda  and  the  Edinburgh  Review. — The 
Edinburgh  Review  gives  a  widely  different  view  of  JVIr. 
Rush's  '  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London,'  from  its 
London  cotemporary.  *  Good  sense,  discretion,  and  good 
feeUng  are,'  in  the  judgment  of  the  northern  critic, 
'  eminently  characteristic  of  our  author,  and  his  journal 
is  the  evident  fruit  of  a  sensible  and  virtuous  mind.' 
While  in  the  esteem  of  tile  Tory  Metropolitan — tho 
Quarterly— the  book  is  the  mere  tittle-tattle  of  a  near- 
sighted  old  woman.  So  much  for  party  !  The  perverse- 
ness  of  political  prejudice  is  conspicuously  illustrated  in 
the  conduct  of  these  two  leading  Uterary  journals. 
Whatever  serves  the  interest,  or  humours  the  caprice,  or 
flatters  the  ambition  of  the  court  or  tory  party,  as  surely 
receives  favour  from  the  Quarterly,  and  is  as  sure  of  the 
wrath  of  the  North  Briton ;  and  so  vice  versa.  And  so 
s  it  the  world  throughout.  Mr.  Burke  was  not  the  only 
great  mind  that  '  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for 
"ankind ;"  and  hence  it  is  necessary  to  be  familiar  with 

man's  standards,  associations,  and  prejudices,  in  order 

>  a  fair  estimate  of  the  weight  due  to  his  opinions — and 
often,  which  is  worse  still,  to  his  representation^  too. 
Truth,  like  beauty,  is,  in  political   metaphysics,  very 

uch  the  result  of  an  association  of  ideas." 


makes  some  of  the  adventure  rather  abrupt ;  but, 
on  the  wliole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  Harpe's 
Head  is  destined  to  permanent  popularity  every 
where.  We  repeal,  that  after  the  nonsense 
foisted  on  the  public,  it  is  most  refreshing  to 
come  across  a  native  production  of  such  various 
merit.  We  think  the  author  has  been  in  too 
great  haste,  and  that  "  Mr.  George  Lee"  is  a 
failure — for  the  rest,  we  are  quite  satisfied  that 
if  Mr.  Hall  would  devote  more  time  to  his 
works,  he  has  talent  enough  to  rival  our  most 
popular  writers. 

We  read  on  its  first  reception  here,  "  The 
Modern  Cymon,  from  the  Jean  of  Paul  de  Kock," 
just  printed  by  the  Careys,  and  abandoned  it  for 
the  "  Library,"  on  account  of  its  low  scenes 
and  occasional  vulgarity.  The  wit  evaporates 
in  the  translation,  and  in  pruning  it  lor  the  Eng- 
lish palate,'  though  care  has  been  exercised, 
too  much  of  an  objectionable  character  remains 
for  our  taste. 

I.ITERART   irOVEI.TXES. 

The  first  number  of  the  Encyclopoedia  of  Romance, 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Martineau,  has  appeared 
in  London.  It  opens  with  a  short  tale,  replete  with 
German  diablerie  and  mysticism. 

The  History  of  the  Most  Unfortunate  Man  in  the 
World,  by  Captain  Chamier,  author  of  the  Life  of  a 
Sailor,  is  in  progress  in  London. 

The  author  of  the  Kuzzilbash,  it  will  be  perceived  by 
ir  list  of  London  books,  has  contributed  a  Persian  tale 
to  the  Library  of  Romance. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Taylor  has  commenced  a  scries  of 
tales  in  imitation  of  Miss  Martineau's.  The  first  num- 
ber is  entitled  "  The  Mechanic." 

A  new  work,  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Retsch,  is  an- 
nounced :  "  Outlines  of  Macbeth."  •■ 

Chatsworth,  the  Patrician,  is  the  title  of  a  new  London 
novel,  pronounced  a  most  monstrous  superfcetation. 

Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  takes  a  formal  leave  of  his 
readers,  as  tlie  editor  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  in 
the  September  number. 

Gleanings  from  the  Scrap-book  of  the  author  of  Sy  den- 
am,  is  the  title  of  a  small  volume  issued  in  London,  full 
f  wise  saws  and  queer  sayings ;  we  extract  one : — "  A 
horse-dealer  had  a  son,  who,  being  a  lad  of  spirit,  as  a 
novel  expedient,  proposed  to  open  a  stable  on  the  princi- 
ples of  strictly  honest  dealing;  but  the  father,  who  was 
a  prudent  man,  discouraged  tlie  idea,  observing, '  tliat  he 
disliked  speculation.' " 


Several  books  of  interest  have  accumulated 
on  our  hands  which  it  would  afford  us  pleasure 
to  notice  and  extract  from,  were  not  our  columns 
differently  occupied.  We  have  perused  with 
much  interest  "  Narrative  of  Voyages  to  explore 
the  shores  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Madagascar, 
performed  in  H.  M,  ships  Leven  and  Barracouta 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  W,  F.  Owen,  R. 
N.,  by  command  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty."  By  the  time  the  American 
edition  is  published  (it  has  been  announced  by 
two  or  three  publishers),  we  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity of  mdking  some  extracts.  The  expe- 
dition was  to  parts  rarely  or  never  visited  ;  in 
some  of  its  details  it  is  not  unlike  Captain 
Cook's  Voyages,  and  will  be  read  with  much 
interest. 

Judge  Hall's  new  work,  "  Harpe's  Head,  a 
Legend  of  Kentucky,"  is  very  refreshing.  It 
relates  to  two  celebrated  freebooters  who  ii 
fested  Kentucky  at  the  period  of  its  early  settle- 
ment, interwoven  with  a  capital  plot.  Virginia 
Pendleton  is  a  creation  of  the  fancy,  worthy  of 
a  poet.  The  Barbecue  in  Virginia  is  inimitable  ; 
the  scenes  are  partly  in  that  slate,  Ohio,  and 
Kentucky,  and  furnish  occasion  for  admirable 
descriptions  of  men,  women,  scenery,  &,c.  The, 
plot  might  have  been  extended  to  three  London 
volumes,  but  has  been  confined  to  one ;  this 


List  of  New  Books  published  in  London  to  the  latest  dales. 
Conrad  Blessington,  a  tale  by  a  lady.— The  History  of 
Europe   during  the  Middle  Ages,  being  the  45th  volume. 
of  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopoedia. — Traditionary  Stories    , 
of  Old  Families,  by  A.  Fickcn,  author  of  the  Dominie's     - 
Legacy. — A  Plan  tor  diminishing  poor-rates  in  the  Agri.    i 
cultural  Districts,  by  William  Allen,  (probably  the  excel-    J 
lent  Quaker  of  that  name). — Vol.  7  of  tlie  Ubrary  of    ' 
Romance,  the  Khan's  Tale,  by  J.  B.  Fraser. — Archbishop 
Cranmer's  Works,  4  vols.,  8vo. — Memoirs  of  MareschsJ 
Ney,  2  vols.,  8vo.— A  general  View  of  the  United  States 
for  1833,  ISrao. — Men  and  Manners  in  America,  by  the 
author  ofCyril  Thornton. — Demetrius,  a  tale  of  Modern 
Greece,  with  other  poems,  by  Agnes  Strickland. 

Jicto  SJmrritan  i^ttbU'catfons. 

Bridgowater  Treatise,  Part  3d.— On  the  Power, Wis-    '■ 
dom,  and  Goodness   of   God,   as    manifested    in    the 
adaptation  of  external   nature  to  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual constitution  of  Man.     By   the  Rev.   Thomas    ' 
Chalmers,  D.  D.  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University    j 
of  Edinburgh,  &c. 

The  Modern  Cymon,  from  the  Jean  of  C.  Paul  de 
Kock,  author  of  iindrew  tho  Savoyard,  &c.  In  2  vols. 
l2mo. 

Harpe's  Head,  a  Legand  of  Kentucky.  By  Jas.  Hall, 
Esq.  author  of  Legends  of  the  West,  &c.  &c. 

Tho  Messrs.  Harpers  have  published,  Bulwer's  Eng- 
land and  the  English  in  two  l"2rao  volumes. 

Tho  same  publishers  have  just  issued  "The  Subal- 
tern's Furlough,"  which  if  nothing  better  ofiers,  we 
shall  present  to  our  readers  next  wejk. 
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turn  up  their  ] 
reigners,  and  i 


■  robbej 


;  they. 


Bulwer^s  England. 
Having  in  former  numbers  of  tiie  Journal 
given  some  of  the  most  striking  passages  of  Mr. 
Bulwer's  new  production,  vie  must  here  close 
our  extracts,  with  a  few  miscellaneous  observa- 
tions, interspersed  through  parts  of  the  second 
volume.  There  is  a  vein  of  bitter  satire  run- 
ning through  the  whole  production,  which,  while 
it  increases  its  pungency,  does  not,  in  our  opi- 
nion, add  to  its  vahie.  There  are  evidences  of 
deep  thought,  philosophical  reflection, and  know- 
ledge of  mankind  of  a  high  order  ;  this,  how- 
evel-,  is  mixed  with  undignified  remarks  ;  as  an 
instance,  we  would  refer  to  the  description  of  a 
Sunday  newspaper  editor,  in  which  the  expres- 
sions savour  of  private  griefs,  and  are  too  strong 
to  be  placed  in  juxtaposition  wiili  the  fine  writ- 
ing of  the  other  chapters.  The  author's  re- 
marks on  the  literary  characters  of  the  day,  on 
the  artists,  &c.,  deserve  consideration,  as  coming 
from  a  man  of  talent  and  observation.  Dr. 
Southey  is  thus  happily  characterised  : — 

"  The  most  various,  scholastic,  and  accomplished  of 
such  of  our  literary  cotemporaries  as  have  written 
■works  as  well  as  articles,'and  prose  as  well  as  poetry- 
is,  incontestably,  Dr.  Southey.  'The  Life  of  Nelson' 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  biograpiiy  of  the  day. 
'The  Life  of  Wesley'  and  'The  Book  of  the  Church,' 
however  adulterated  by  certain  prepossessions  and 
prejudices,  are,  as  mere  compositions,  characterised 
hy  an  equal  simplicity  and  richness  of  style, — an  equal 
dignity  and  an  equal  ease.  No  writer  blends  more 
happily  the  academical  graces  of  the  style  of  last  cen- 
tury,  Willi  the  popular  vigour  of  that  which  distin- 
guishes the  present.  His  Colloquies  are,  we  suspect, 
the  work  on  which  he  chiefly  prides  himself,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  me  to  contain  ilie  best  characteristics  c' 
hij  genius.  The  work  is  overloaded  with  quotatio 
and  allusion,  and,  like  Tarpeia,  seems  crushed  beneath 
the  weight  of  its  ornaments  ;  it  wants  the  great  charm 
of  that  simple  nerve  which  is  so  peculiarly  Southeian, 
Were  I  to  do  justice  to  Southcy's  cast  of  mind— tc 
analyse  its  properties  and  explain  its  apparent  contra, 
dictions,  I  should  611  the  two  volumes  of  this  work 
with  Southey  alone." 

Of  the  theatre,  we  have  the  following  hit : — 
"  If  the  French  theatre  lives  upon  murders,  the  Eng- 
lish exists  upon  robberies;  it  steals  every  thing  it  can 
lay  its  hands  upon;  to-day  it  filches  a  French  farce, 
to-morrow  it  becomes  sacrilegious,  and  commits  a  bur- 
glary on  the  bible.    The  most  honest  of  our  writers 


es  at  the  rogues  who  steal  from  fo- 
h  a  spirit  of^lofly  patriotism  confine 
the  literature  of  their  own  country, 
ho  think  that  to  steal  old  goods  is  no 
theft:  they  are  the  brokers  of  books,  and  their  avow- 
ed trade  is  second-hand.     They  hunt  among  the  Hey- 
woods  and   Deckers,  pillage  a  plot  from  Fletcher   - 
Shirley;  and 


for    their   language,  they  steal  that 
here;  these  are  they  who  fill  every  page  with 
'  go  to'  and  '  peradventure.'     If  a  lady  asks  her  visiters 
be  seated,  it  is 

it  down,  good  gentles  ;' 

the  fashion  of  his  mistress's  gown  ;— 


'  Pray  ye, 


th:— 
'  Ay,  by  my  faith,  'tis  quaint !' 
gentleman  complains  of  a  wound, 

'  It  shall  be  look'd  to,  sir,  right  heedfully 

A  dramatic  author  of  this  nature  is 

of  plagiarists;    'an    admirable    cc. 

hath  ribands  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  ;    he  suy 

deed,  that  he  derivoth  assistance  only  from  thi 

elder  dramatists— he  robbeth  not;  no!  he  catcheth  th. 

!  verily  Ihis  he  doth  all  in   the  Ir-ie  genius  of 

lycus,  when  he  assists  himself  with  the  Clo 

thus  :— 


softly. 


ucress  of  Tom  Fribble,  who 
:1  farces  from  Scribe  ;  he  calls 
lile.  Jack  Old-Crib  steals  with 


How  now  1    Can'st  stand  ? 

AUTOLYCUS. 

Softly,  dear  sir,   (picks  his  pocket :]  good 
You  ha'  done  me  a  charitable  otfice. 

■Jack  Old-Crib  is  a  dramatic  author  of  this  class  ;  you 
er  heard  a  man   so  bitter  against  the  frivolity  of 
those  who  filch  from  the  French  vaudevilles 
want   of  magnanimity  displeases   him  sadly, 
mightily  bitter  on   ''  ''  "^ 

by  translating  o 
that  plagiarism  :  me; 

all  the  loftiness  of  a  five-act  poet,  and,  worse  tha 
Fribble — does  not  even  acknowledge  the  offence.  Nc 
he  steals  plot,  character,  diction  and  all,  from  Dodsley 
Collection,  but  calls  that,  with  a  majestic  smile  '  revii 
ing  the  ancient  drama.' 

"  Certainly  there  have  been    many  reasons  for  tl; 

present   deterioration  of  dramatic  literature  to  be  a 

cribed    solely  to  the  state  of  the  laws.     In  the  first 

place,  what  men  that  can  write   popularly  any  thing 

else,  would  \Yrile  for  the  stage,  so  long  as,  while  they 

were  damned  if  they  might  fail,  they  could  get  nothing 

if  they  succeeded  >     Does  any  fruit,  even  a  crab-apple 

flourish  in  that  land  where  there  is  no  security  for  pro 

perty?     The  drama  has  been  that  land.     In  the  seconc 

place,  the  two  large  theatres,  having  once  gorged  the 

pubhc  with  show,  have  rendered   themselves  unfit  fo: 

ledy  and  sober  entertainments,  because 

;ated  a  public  unfit  to  relish  them.     Th 

s  being  against  the  law,  few  persons  of 

been  disposed  to  embark  property  in  ills- 


dignified  c( 
they  have  c 
minor  theat 
capital  have 
gal  speculat 


the  English  i.nfluence  the  state  of  the  arts,   he 
says  :  — 

I  think  that  where  th'B  public  is  supine,  the  patron- 
aore  of  individuals  is  injurious;    first,  because  wher- 

in  such  a  case,  there  is  individual  patronage,  must 
the  operation  of  individual  taste.     George  the 
Fourth  (for  with  us  a  king  is  as  an  individual,  not  as 

itate)  admired  the  low  Dutch  school  of  painting, 

boors  and  candlesticks  became  universally  the 
rage.     In  the  second  place,  and  this  has  never  been 

gh  insisted  upon,  the  domestic  habits  of  a  nation 
exercise  great  influence  upon  its  arts.     If  people  do 

live  in  large  houses,  they  cannot  ordinarily  pur- 
chase large  pictures.  The  English  aristocracy,  wealthy 
thev  are,  like  to  live  in  angular  drawing-rooms 
thirty  feet  by  twenty-eight,  they  have  no  vast  halls 
d  long-drawn  galleries ;  if  they  buy  large  pictures, 
they  have  no  place  wherein  to  hang  them.  It  is  ab- 
surd to  expect  them  to  patronise  the  grand  historical 
school,  until  we  insist  upon  their  living  in  grand   his- 

al  houses.  Commodiousuess  of  size  is  therefora 
the  first  great  requisite  iu  a  marketable  picture.    Hence, 

very  plain  reason  why  the  historical  school  of 
painting  does  not  flourish  amongst  us.  Individuals  are 
the  patrons  of  painting,  individuals  buy  pictures  for 
private  houses,  as  the  state  would  buy  them  for  public 
buildings.  An  artist  painted  an  historical  picture  for 
a  nobleman,  who  owned  one  of  the  few  large  houses 
in  London  ;  two  years  afterwards  the  nobleman  asked 
him  to  e.xchange  it  for  a  little  cabinet  picture,  half  its 
value.  'Your  lordship  must  have  discovered  some 
great  faults  in  my  groat  picture,'  said  the  piqued  artist. 
'  Not  in  the  least,'  replied  the  nobleman  very  innocent- 
ly, '  but  the  fact  is,  /  have  changed  my  house.' 

"  There  was  no  longer  any  room  for  the  historical 
picture,  and  the  ornament  in  one  house  had  become 
umber  in  the  other." 


minister  was  asked  why  he  did  not  promote  me- 
Because,'  replied  the  statesman  drily,  '  merit  did 
■omote  me  ."  It  is  ridiculous  to  expect  honours  for 
men  of  genius  in  states  where  honours  are  showered 
upo%the  men  of  accident; — men  of  accident  indeed 
amongst  us  especially, — for  it  is  not  to  be  high-born 
alone  that  secures  the  dignified  emoluments  of  state, — 
but  to  be  born  in  a  certain  set.  A  gentleman  without 
a  shilling  proposed  the  other  day  to  an  heiress.  Her 
father  delicately  asked  his  pretensions. 

"  '  1  have  little  at  present,'  said  he,  '  but  my  expec- 
tations are  very  great.' 
" '  Ah  !  Indeed — expectations  !' 
" '  Yes  ;  you  may  easily  conceive  their  extent,  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  have  one  cousin  a  Grenville  and  an- 
other a  Grey.' 

"  To  conclude,  it  seems,  then,  that  the  patronage 
of  wealthy  individuals,  (when  the  public  is  so  far  un- 
enlightened that  it  receives  a  fashion  without  examin- 
ing its  merits)  a  patronage,  which  cannot  confer  ho- 
Incurs,  but  only  confers  money,  is  not  advantageous  to 
art  or  science,— that  the  patronage  of  the  state  is  ad- 
vantageous, not  in  creating  great  ornaments  in  either. 


mt  Sotttnai  of  MtlUs  fLtttvts, 


THE  ARTS. 

"  The  pictorial  art  is  at  this  moment  as  high  perhaps 
in  this  country  as  in  any  other,  despite  the  rivalry  of 
iMunieh  and  of  Paris.  I  call  to  witness  the  names  of 
Martin,  Huydon,  Wilkie,  Landseer,  Turner,  Stanfield. 
It  is  also  more  generally  cultivated  and  encouraged. 
Witness  the  number  of  artists  and  the  general  prices 
of  pictures.  It  is  rather  a  singular  fact,  that  in  no 
country  abroad  do  you  see  many  pictures  in  the  houses 
of  the  gentry  or  lesser  nobles.  But  with  us  they  are  a 
necessary  part  of  furniture.  A  house-agent  taking  a 
friend  of  mine  over  a  London  house  the  other  day,  and 
praising  it  to  the  skies,  concluded  with,  'And  when, 
sir,  the  dining-room  is  completely  furnished— handsome 
red  curtains,  sir — and  twelve  good  'furniture  pictures' 
— 'it  will  a  perfect  nonpareil.' — The  pictures  were  as 
necessary  as  the  red  curtains." 

"  If  the  houses  are  too  small  for  the  historical  school, 
they  are  yet  still  more  unfitted  for  sculpture:  these 
two  branches  of  art  are  neressarily  the  least  generally 
encouraged.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  sculpture  is  too 
cold  for  us,— it  is  just  the  reverse  ;  we  are  too  cold  for 
sculpture!  Among  the  sculptors  of  the  present  day, 
Chantrey  and  Gibson  are  pre-eminent :  the  first  for 
portraits,  the  other  for  fancy  subjects.  The  busts  of 
Chantrey  possess  all  those  qualities  that  captivate  thi 
originals,  and  content  their  friends.  He  embellishe 
at  once  nature  and  art.  If,  however,  the  costume  o 
his  whole-length  figures  is  in  most  cases  appropriate 
and  picturesque,  (witness  the  statue  of  James  Watt,) 
the  statue  of  Pitt,  in  Hanover-square,  is  a  remark- 
able ctception,  in  which  common.place  drapery  sits 
heavy  on  a  disagreeable  figure.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that,  since  this  eminent  artist  has  been  loaded 
with  orders  for  portraits,  the  monuments  that  issue 
from  his  factory  possess  none  of  that  simple  beauty 
which  distinguishes  his  early  productions,— such  as  the 
Sleeping  Children  at  Lichfield  cathedral,  and  the  Lady 
L.  Russell.  The  intention  and  execution  of  those  per- 
formances raised  him  at  once  to  a  pitch  of  fame  that 
mere  portraits,  however  beautiful,  cannot  maintain. 
The  highest  meed  of  praise  is,  therefore,  fast  settling 
on  Gibson,  who  now  and  then  sends  to  our  exhibition, 
from  Rome,  the  most  classical  specimens  of  sculpture 
that  modern  limes  have  produced :  they  possess  the 
grace—they  sometimes  approach  the  grandeur— of  the 
past.  Next  to  the  above,  Gott  and  Campbell,  a( 
Rome,  and  Westmacott,  Baily,  Behnes,Carew,Nicholl. 
Lough,  Pitts,  and  Rossi,  in  London,  possess  considera- 


"Th»„  t»n  .,..„(•, u :.._.,..,  ....      .        would  be   no  discrimination,  and  von 


They  tell  us  of  the  genius  that  the  royal  institution 
may  form— It  thrust  this  man  from  its  bosom  :  they  tell 
patronising 


"In  hurrying  over  the  catalogue  of  names  that  I 
enriched  the  historical  department  of  painting,  1 
only  indicate,  not  criticise.     The  vehement  action,  the 
strength  of  colour,  and  the  individualising  character  of 
Hpydon,  are  well  known.     Hilton,  more  successful 
pictures  of  half.size    life  than  the  colossal,  exhibits 
the  former  an  unusual  correctness  of  outline.     A  C( 
tain  delicacy,  and  a  romance  of  mind,  are  the  char; 
teristics  of  Westall." 

"  But  I  hasten  to  Martin, — the  greatest,  the  mi 
lofty,  the  most  permanent,  ihe  most  original  genius  of 
his  age.  I  see  in  him,  as  I  have  before  said,  the  pre- 
sence of  a  spirit  which  is  not  of  the  world— the  divine 
intoxication  of  a  great  soul  lapped  in  majestic  and  un- 
earthly  dreams.  He  has  taken  a  range,  if  not  wholly 
new,  at  least  rarely  traversed,  in  the  vast  air  of  reli- 
gious contemplation  ;  he  has  gone  back  into  the  drear 
antique;  he  has  made  the  OW  Testament,  with  its 
stern  traditionary  grandeur — its  solemn  shadows  and 
ancestral  terrors— his  own  element  and  appanage.  He 
has  looked  upon  '  tho  ebon  throne  of  Bid,'  and  imbue 
a  mind  destined  to  reproduce  what  is  surveyed,  with 


Fill, 


'  A  mighty  darkness 
ng  the  seat  of  Power — as  rays  of  gloom 


"  ■^slness  is  his  sphere— yet  ho  has  not  lost  or  cir- 
cumfused  his  genius  in  its  space  ;  he  has  chained,  and 
wielded  and  measured  it,  at  his  will;  he  his  transfused 
Its  character  mto  narrow  limits  ;  he.has  compassed  the 
Jnhnite  itsell  with  mathematical  preci'<ion  He  is  not 
it  is  true,  a  Raffaelle,  delineating  and  varying  human 
passion,  or  arresting  the  sympathy  of  passion  itself  in  a 
profound  and  sacred  calm  ;  he  is  not  a  Michael  An<relo 
the  creator  of  gigantic  and  preternatural  powers,-lthe 
Titans  of  the  ideal  heaven.  But  he  is  more  original, 
more  self-dependent  than  either  :  they  perfected  the 
style  of  others;  of  Massaccio,  of  Slirniorelli  ■ 
perfected  others ;— Martin  has  borrowed  from' 


iigniorelli  ■,—they 


us  of  the    advantage  to   be  fo 

smiles  of  aristocratic  favour- let  them  ask  the  early 
history  of  Martin  !  If  you  would  know  the  victorious 
power  of  enthusiasm,  regard  the  great  artist  of  his 
age  immersed  in  difficulty,  on  the  verge  of  starvation 
prying  in  the  nooks  and  corners  of  an  old  trunk  for 
one  remaining  crust  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  returning 
with  unsubdued  energy  to  his  easel,  aud°finding  in  his 
own  rapt  meditations  of  heaven  and  heaven's  imagery 
every  thing  that  could  reconcile  him  to  earth  !  Ask  you 
why  he  IS  supported,  and  why  the  lesser  genii  droop 
and  whine  for  the  patronage  of  lords  .'—it  is  because 
they  have  no  rapt  meditations  ! 

"  I  have  heard  that  one  of  Martin's  pictuies  was  un- 
dertaken when  his  pecuniary  resources  could  not  bear 
him  through  the  expenses  of  the  task.  One  after  one 
his  coins  diminished  ;  at  length  ha  came  to  a  single 
bright  shilling,  which /rom  its  brightness  he  had,  in 
"--•  -ort  of  playfulness  which  belongs  to  genius,  kept 
to  tne  last.  The  shilling  was  unfaithful  as  it  was 
bright— It  was  taken  with  a  sigh  to  the  baker's,  declar- 
ed to  be  a  counterfeit,  and  the  loaf  just  grasped,  pluck- 
ed back  from  the  hand  of  the  immortal  artist." 

"  But  when  touching  on  this  department  of  the  art, 
who  does  not  feel  the  name  of  Wilkie  rush  to  his  most 
familiar  thoughts ,'  Who  does  not  feel  that  the  pathos 
and  the  humour  of  that  most  remarkable  painter  have 
left  on  him  recollections  as  strong  and  enduring  as  the 
chef-d'ceuvres  of  literature  itself;  and  that  every  new 
picture  of  Wilkie-in  Wilkie's  own  vein-constitutes 
an  era  m  enjoyment.'  More  various,  more  extensive 
in  his  grasp  than  even  Hogarth,  his  genius  sweeps  from 
the  dignity  of  history  to  the  verge  of  caricature  itself. 
Humour  is  the  prevalent  trait  of  all  minds  capable  of 
variety  in  character;  from  Shakspeare  and  Cervanti 
to  Goldsmith  and  Smollett.  But  of  what  shades  ai 
differences  is  not  humour  capable  .'  Now  it  loses  itself 
terror — now  it  broadens  into  laughter." 
'From  this  slight  and  rapid  survey  of  the  state  of 
the  arts  in  England,  we  may  observe,  that  there  is  no 
se  to  complain  of  their  decline  ;— but  as  I  consider 
t  the  architecture  of  a  nation  is  one  of  the  most 
ble  types  of  ils  prevalent  character,  so  in  that  de. 
partment  all  with  us  is  comfortable  and  nothino-  vast 
A  sense  of  poetry  is  usually  the  best  corrector  a°nd  in 
spiration  of  prose— so  a  correspondent  poetry  in  the 
national  mud  not  only  elevates  the  more  graceful,  but 
preserves  a  so  a  noble  and  appropriate  harmony  "  ' 
more  useful,  arts.  It  is  that  poetry  of  mind 
every  commercial  people  should  be  careful  to  preserve 
and  to  refresh  " 

We  have  in.serted  some  of  the  author's  best 
"characters,"  and  with  one  more,  that  of  M 

Gloss  Crimson,  we  conclude  : 

"  'And  how,  sir, 
tin's  ?'    Go,  my  d 

gentleman  with  the  powdered  head— that  gei. ..„„.„„  ,» 
a  royal  academician.    I  never  met  with  an  academician 
who  did  not  seem  to  think  you  insulted  him  by  an  eulo- 
gy on  Martin.     Mr.  Gloss  Crimson  is  one  of  those  who 
measure  all  art  by  the  Somerset-house  exhibition.    He 
ekes  out  his  talk  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  discourse 
—he  IS  very  fond  of  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  study 
and  labou,-,  and  of  copying  the  antique.     'Sir,'  quoth 
he,  one  day, '  painting  is  the  synonym  of  perseverance.' 
He  likes  not  the  company  of  young  artists-  he  is  an 
gry  if  invited  to  meet  them  ;  he  calls  them  i'ndiscrimi- 
alely  '  shallow  coxcombs.'     He  is  a  great  worshipper 
f  Dr.  Johnson,  and  tells  you  that  Dr.  Johnson  extolled 
the  project  of  the  academy.     Alas,  he  little  knows  that 
the  good  doctor  somewhere  wonders  what  people  can 
be  thinking  of  to  talk  of  such   trifles  as  an  academy 
for  painting!     He  is  intensely  jealous,  and,  more  ex- 
than  a  second-rate   countess;  he  laments  the 
decay  of  patronage  in  this  country;  he  believes  everv 
uiig  in  art  depends  upon  lords  ;  he  bows  to  the  ground 
hen  he  sees  an  earl;  and  thinks  of  Pericles  and  Leo 
.     His  colours  are  bright  and  gaudy  as  a  Dutchman's 
nver-garden,  for  they  are  put  on  with  an  eye  to  the 
exiiibition,  in  which   every  thing  goes  by  glare.     He 
as  a  great  notion  of  the  dignity  of  portrait-painting. 
He  would  like  to  say  to  you,  'Sir,  I  have  painted  four 
ear  Is  this  year,  and  a  marchioness,  and  if  that's  not  a 
high  school  of  painting,  tell  me  what  is  ''     He  has  a 
great  contempt  for  Haydon,  and  is  sure  'the  nobility 
'ploy  him.'    He  thinks  the  national  gallery  a 


"'Mr.  Marti 
"  And  so  mi 
lluslrate   a  few  of  th 


:ians.  '  Lord, 
matter,  there 
ination,  and  you  might  see  Mr. 
no  better  a  situation  than' — 
hat  would  be  a  shame  !' 
for  characters  that  may  serve  to 
"--    '   tellectual  influences  of  the 


We  have  published  a  considerable  portion  of 
Ihese  volumes,  and  given  the  general  reader  a 
tolerable  idea  of  their  contents.  Mr.  Bulwer's 
admirers  will  no  doubt  possess  themselves  of 
the  edition  published  by  the  Messrs.  Harpers  of  , 


Men  and  Manners  in  America.     By  the  author 
of  Cyril   Thornton,  8vo.   pp.  410.     Carey 
Lea  &  Blanchard,  1833. 
The  scene  changes  to  day  in  both  the  "  Li- 
brary" and  "  Journal"  from   England   to   our 
own  countiy—the  long  talked  of  Colonel  Ha- 
milton has  at   length  published  his  book   of 
praise  and  abuse.     Our  notice  of  it  must  be 
rather  in  the   form  of  e.\tracts,  leaving  some 
observations  which  we  design  to  make  for  an- 
other number.    After  having  been  three  weeks 
at  a  hotel  in  New  York,  he  says  :— 
"  For  the  last  three  weeks 
to  the  - 


I  like  this  engraving  of  Ma 
put  that  question  to  yc 


been  daily  thrown 
f  ,  ■.  ,  ^n"^  °.  "''""'  ""^  hundred  individuals, 
fortuitously  collected.  A  considerable  portion  of  these 
are  daily  changing,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to 
assume  that,  as  a  whole,  they  aff^ord  a  fair  average 
pecimen  of  their  class.  Without,  therefore,  wishinff 
tolea  d  the  reader  to  any  hasty  or  exaggerated  cent 
elusion,  1  must  in  candour  state,  that  the  result  of  mv 
observations  has  been  to  lower  considerably  the  high 
estimate  I  had  formed  of  the  moral  character  of  the 
American  people."  He  thinks  Mr.  F'orrest  a  "  coarse 
and  vulgar  actor,  without  grace,  without  dignity,  with 
little  flexibility  of  feature,  and  utterly  commonplace  in 
his  conceptions  of  character."  He  says  of  Philadelphia, 
>     i,»  =,„„,. rally  skirted  by  rows  of  Lombar. 


■Th< 
dy  poplars,  for  wfat  reason  I  kn 


I  IS  mediocrity  personified  in  brick  and 
city  laid  down  by  square  and  rule,  a 

itricity,— a  rigid 


and  further 
"  Philadelphii 
mortar.     It  is  a 

sort  of  habitable  problem,— a  mathematical 
ment  on  the  rights  of  individual  eccentricity,-.  ,.„.„ 
and  prosaic  despotism'  of  right  angles  and  parallelo- 
grams     It  may  emphatically  bo  called   a  cmnfortabU 

oiher  with  which  I  am  acquainted.     You  here  see  no 

miserable  and  filthy  streets,  the  refuge  of  squalid  po- 

InKTT^  'lS-°"n'".'  u    ""  ^P'^"dour  of  squares 

and  crescents.     No  Dutch  town  can   be  cleaner,  and 

the  marble  stairs  and  window-sills  of  the  better  houses, 

give  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  red  brick  of  which  they 

are  constructed."  ' 

"  The  Philadelphians,  however,  pride  themselves  far 

more  on  their  water-works  than  on  their  state  house. 

Their  lo  Pceunj  on  account  of  the  former,  are  loud  and 

g.and  I  must  say,  the  annoyance  which  these 

occasion  to  a  tnaveller,  is  very  considerable.     A  dozen 

day  was  I  asked  whether  I  had  seen  the  water- 

«H  „„  n,j  answering  in  the  negative,  1, was  told 

ly  must  visit  them  ;  that  they  were  unri- 

i-orld  ;  that  no  people  but  the  Americans 

ive  executed  such  works,  and  by  implication, 

ne  but  an  Englishman,  meanly  jealous  of  Ame- 

periority,  would   omit  an  opportunity  of  ad- 


times  £ 

that  I  positivi 
vailed  in  the  ' 


thatn 
rican 
miring  thi 


lied  mechani 

The  Water-works "  There 

of  human   c 


ird  these  i 


adhered. 


IS  no  accounting  for 

har.icter.      I    had   not 

these  circumstances  repealed  above  fifty  lime.'? 

began   lo  run   restive,  and    dolenMiiiod    not   to 

-ter-woiks   at   all.     To    this   resolution  I 

pile  of  all  annoyance,— annoyance,  with 
a  pertinacity  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Of  the  wa 
ter-works  of  Philadelphia,  thorefcyc,  I  know  nothino-, 
and  any  reader  particularly  solicitous  of  becorainff  ac- 
quainted with  the  principle  of  this  remarkable  pie"ce  of 
machinery,  must  consult  the  pages  of  other  travellers  " 
Aristocracy  op  PniLAnELPHu.— "  I  have  already 
alluded  to  tho  existence  of  ihis  aristocratic  feeling  in 
Now  York,  but  it  certainly  is  there  far  less  prevalent  •" 
than  in  Philadelphia.  This  may  easily  be  accounted 
tor.    In  the  former  city,  the  vicissitudes  of  trade,  the 


8Ctit  Soutnai  of  MtUts  ^ttttts. 


growth  and  dissipation  of  opulence,  are  far  more  rapid. 
Rich  men  spring;  up  like  mushrooms.  Fortunes  are 
made  and  lost  by  a  single  speculation.  A  man  may  go 
to  bed  at  night  worth  less  than  nothing,  and  pull  off 
his  nightcap  in  the  morning  with  .some  hundred  thoi 
sand  dollars  waiting  his  acceptance.  There  is  compa. 
ratively  no  settled  and  permanent  body  of  leading  ca 
pilalisls,  and,  consequently,  less  room  for  that  sort  of 
defensive  leave  which  naturally  takes  place  a 
men  of  common  interests  and  position  in  society. 
"  In  Philadelphia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pursu 
commerce  are  confined  within  narrower  limits.  There 
is  no  field  for  speculation  on  a  great  scale,  and  the  re- 
gular trade  of  the  place  is  engrossed  by  old-established 
houses,  which  enjoy  a  sort  of  prescriptive  confidence, 
against  which,  younger  establishments,  however  re- 
spectable, find  it  in  vain  to  contend.  The  keener,  and 
more  enterprising  traders,  therefore,  generally  remove 
to  New  York, and  Philadelphia  continues  comparatively 
untroubled  by  those  fluctuations  of  wealth,  which  im- 
pede any  permanent  and  effective  union  among  its 
aristocracy." 

Society  in  Washington. — "  Within  a  few  days  of  my 
arrival,  I  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  at  one 
comprehensive  view,  the  whole  society  of  Washington. 
The  French  minister,  who  had  recently  arrived  from 
Europe,  had  determined  to  open  his  diplomatic  career 
bv  a  splendid  ball,  an  event  of  no  ordmary  magnitude 
-society  like  that  of  Washington.  On  my  arrival, 
1  lound  the  house,  though  a  large  one,  filled  even  to 
overflow,  by  one  of  the  motliest  crowds  in  which  it  had 
ever  been  my  fortune  to  mingle.  The  members  of  the 
foreign  legations  were,  of  course,  present;  and  the  con; 
trast  between  their  appearance,  and  that  of  a  consi. 
derable  portion  of  the  company,  was  more  strikino-  than 
will  readily  be  considered  credible  in  England.  I  pre- 
sume the  invitation  to  members  of  congress  had  been 
indiscriminate,  for  the  party  was  adorned  by  many 
members  of  that  body  who  would  not,  probably,  have 
been  present  on  any  principle  of  selection.  Many  of 
the  gentlemen  had  evidently  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  make  any  change  in  their  morning  habiliments,  and 
their  boots  certainly  displayed  no  indication  o" 
cent  intimacy  with  Day  and  Martin.  Others 
worsted  stockings,  and  their  garments,  made  evidently 
by  some  tailor  of  the  backwoods,  were  of  a  fashion 
which,  when  displayed  amid  a  scene  so  brilliant,  was 
somewhat  provocative  of  a  smile.  I  was  informed  that 
the  gentlemen  whoso  appearance  I  have  attempted  to 
describe,  were  chiefly  members  of  the  Western  Stales, 
and  they  might  be  seen  parading  the  apartments  with 
ladies  of  aspect  quite  as  unique,  and  sometimes  even 
more  grotesque  than  their  own. 

"The  majority  of  the  company,  however,  were  un- 
objectionable, and  the  scene  altogether  was  very  inte- 
resting to  a  traveller,  whose  object  was  to  see  every 
thing  which  could  at  all  illustrate  the  general  condition 
of  manners  and  society  in  the  United  States.  It  af- 
forded me  the  advantage  of  an  introduclion  to  many 
persons  of  eminence,  with  whose  reputation  I  was  al- 
ready familiar;  and,  after  partaking,  with  partial  suc- 
cess, in  the  scramble  for  supper,  I  returned  home, 
satisfied  that  my  hours  had  been  very  far  from  unpro- 
fitably  spent." 

Congress. — The  Americans  enjoy  the  reputation  in 
Europe  of  being  ;)ar  excellence  a  sensible  people.  I  fear 
their  character  in  this  respect  must  suffer  some  depre. 
elation  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  observing  the  proceedings  of  their  legis- 
lative assemblies.  The  mode  in  which  the  discus.«ion 
of  public  business  is  carried  on  in  congress,  certainlv 
struck  me  as  being  not  only  unstatesmanlike,  but  in 
flagrant  violation  of  the  plainest  dictates  of  common 
style  of  speaking  is  loose,  rambling  and 
real  subject  of  dis- 
1  part,  either  of  the  intention 
tatioji  of  his  audience.  A 
akers  seems  to  take  part  in 
•  than  that  of  individual 
opens  that  the  topic  im- 
3ntion  of  the  assembly, 
ilmost  tbe  only  one  on 


speeches  better  filled  for  a  spouting  club,  than  a  grave, 
deliberative  assembly. 

"  The  truth,  I  believe,  is,  that  the  American  congress 
have  really  very  little  to  do.  All  the  multiplied  detail; 
of  local  and  municipal  legislation  fall  within  the  pro 
vince  of  the  state  governments,  and  the  regulation  of 
commerce  and  foreign  intercourse  practically  inc 
all  the  important  questions  which  they  are  called 
decide." 

After  describing  Mrs.  Trollope's  bazaar  at 
Cincinnati,  we  have  the  following  revelation  : 
"I  had  then  never  heard  of  Mrs.  Trollope;  but  a 
New  York  I  had  afterwards  the  pleasure  of  becominj 
acquainted  with  her,  and  can  bear  testimony  to  he 
conversation  being  imbued  with  all  that  grace,  spirit 
and  vivacity,  which  have  since  delighted  the  world  ii 

writings.    How  far  Mrs.  Trollope's  volumes  presen 

St  picture  of  American  society,  it  is  not  for  me  t( 
decide,  though  I  can  offer  willing  testimony  to  thi 
general  fidelity  of  her  descriptions.     But  her  claims  t( 

gratitude  of  the  Cincinnatians  are  undoubtedly 
very  great.  Her  architectural  talent  has  beautified 
their  city;  her  literary  powers  have  given  it  celebrity. 
For  nearly  thirty  years  Cincinnati  had  gradually  been 
increasing  in  opulence,  and  enjoying  a  vulgar  and  ob- 
prosperily.  Corn  had  grown,  and  hogs  had  fat- 
tened ;  men  had  built  houses,  and  women  borne  chil- 
dren ;  but  in  all  the  higher  senses  of  urbane  existence, 
Cincinnati  was  a  nonenlity.  it  was  '  unknown,  un- 
red,  and  unsung.'  Ears  polite  had  never  heard 
of  It.  There  was  not  the  g-limmering  of  a  chance  that 
it  would  be  mentioned  twice  in  a  twelvemonth,  even 
on  the  Liverpool  exchange.  But  Mrs.  Trollope  came, 
and  a  zone  of  light  has  ever  since  encircled  Cincinnati. 
Its  inhabitants  are  no  longer  a  race  unknown  to  fame. 
Their  manners,  habits,  virtues,  tastes,  vices,  and  pur- 
suits, are  familiar  to  all  the  world;  but,  strange  to 
say,  the  market-place  of  Cincinnati  is  yet  unadorned 
by  the  statue  of  the  great  benefactress  of  the  city  ! 
Has  gratitude  utterly  departed  from  the  earth  ?" 

"The  Kentuckians  may  be  called  the  Irish  of  Am 
rica.     They  have  all  that  levity  of  character,  tliat  su_ 
jection  of  the  moral  to  the  convivial,  that  buoyancy  of 
spirit,  that  jocular  ferocity,  that  ardour,  both   of  ai 
tachment  and  of  hatred,  which  distinguish  the  natives 
of  the  emerald  isle.     The  Kentuckians  are  the  only 
Americans  who  can  understand  a  joke.     There  is 
kind  of  native  humour  about  them  which  is  very  plo 
sant ;  and,  I  must  say,  that  several  Kentucky  gonti 
men  were  among  the  most  agreeable  companions,  wil 
whom  I  had  the  good  fortune  to   become  acquainted 
during  my  tour." 

"  It  has  been  the  fashion  with  travellers  to  talk 
the  scenery  of  the  Mississippi  as  wanting  grandeur  a 
beauty.     Most  certainly  it  has  neither.     But  there  is 
scenery  on  earth  more  striking.     The  dreary  and  p 
;ilential   solitudes,  untrodden  save  by  the  foot  of  the 
Indian  ;  the  absence  of  all  living  objects,  save  the  huge 
illigators  which  float  past,  apparently  a.-ileep,  on  the 
irift-wood  ;  and  an  occasional  vulture,  attracted  by  its 
mpure   prey  on  the  surface  of  the  waters ;  the  trees, 
.vith   a  long   and    hideous  drapery  of  pendant    moss, 
flattering  in  the  wind  ;  and  the  giant  river  rolling  on- 
ward  the  vast  volume  of  the  dark  and  turbid  waters 

gh  the  wilderness,  form  the  features  of  one  of  the 
dismal  and  impressive  landscapes  on  which  the 
eye  of  man  ever  rested." 
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'only  become  prevalent 
ice  of  leisure  for  the 
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lelled  by  the  pressure 
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■  has  published 
General  Arnold  died  in  Eng- 
ivhich  Messrs.  Van  Wart  and 
■  Andre,  in  Tarrytown,  was 
shivered  to  pieces, 
itcly  been 
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VARIETIES. 

Remarkable  Coincidence. — Mr.  Haw 

J  that  on  the  same  day 
land,  tbe  oak  tree,  undei 
Williams  captured  Majo 
truck  with  lightning  am 

The  public  library  at  Ci 
by  several  valuable  volumes,  not  less  curious  man  ic- 

arkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  writings.  They  are 
presents  sent  from  Karibal  and  Coromaiidel,  by 
Messrs.  Firmin  and  Hippolile  .Toyau.  They  are  writ- 
ten upon  lamina  of  the  palm-tree,  called  in  the  country 
Aules,  and  contain  dramatic  poetry  and  eastern  tales 
in  Tamoul,  one  of  the  principal  languages  in  the  south 
of  Hijidostan.  M.  Joyau,  sen.  has  also  deposited  at  the 
Museum,  in  the  names  of  his  sons,  a  number  of  rare 
shells,  but  still  a  greater  quantity  have  been  lost  by 
singular  accident.  When  the  boat  which  brought  tli 
valuable  addition  to  the  science  of  conchology  from 


Karibal  left,  the  cholera  had  just  broken  out, 
and  tlie  sailors  attribuling  the  disease  to  the  infection 
arising  from  the  dead  fish  in  the  shells,  they  were  all 
thrown  back  into  the  sea.  Messrs.  Joyau,  however,  hope 
to  repair  this  loss,  though  it  will  be  attended  with  con- 
siderable difEcully. — French  paper. 

A  Liberal  Compliment.— From  Mr.  Hamilton's  "  Men 
and  Manners  in  America." 

"  Mammon  has  no  more  zealous  worshipper  than  your 
Irue  Yankee.  His  homage  is  not  merely  that  of  the  lip, 
or  of  the  knee,  it  is  an  entire  prostration  of  the  heart : 
the  devotion  of  all  powers,  bodily  and  mental,  to  the 
sercice  of  the  idol.  He  views  the  world  but  as  one  vast 
e.\change,  on  which  he  is  impelled,  both  by  principle 
and  interest,  to  overreach  his  neighbours  if  he  can.  To 
iiim  there  is  no  enjoyment  without  traffic.  The  only 
respite  he  enjoys  from  the  consideration  of  his  own  af- 
fairs, is  the  time  ho  is  pleased  to  bestow  on  plying  into 
yours." 

A  distinction  without  a  difference. — At  the  meeting 
which  took  place  at  Erfurt  between  Napoleon  and 
Alexander,  the  latter  did  all  in  his  power  to  persuade 
the  former  that  he  entirely  coincided  with  his  views, 
and  that  thenceforward  they  were  to  be  inseparable 
friends.  One  day  they  entered,  arm  in  arm,  the  room 
where  dinner  was  prepared.  Alexander  placed  his 
hand  to  his  side,  intending  to  take  off  his  sword,  be- 
fore he  sat  down  to  table,  but  perceived  that  he  had 
forgotten  to  put  it  on.  Napoleon,  who  had  now  taken 
ffhis  sword,  immediately  presented  it  to  the  czar,  and 
hogged  him  to  accept  it.  '•  I  receive  it,"  said  Alcxan- 
ler,  "as  a  testimonial  of  your  friendship;  and  your 
najesty  may  rest  assured  that  I  will  never  draw  it 
gainst  you."  When  this  circumstance  was  related  to 
Talleyrand,  he  said,  "Alexander  will  not  draio  his 
3W  ord  against  the  emperor,  for  a  very  good  reason- 
lie  will  very  soon  throio  away  the  scabbard." — Anecdote* 
Iff  a  Detenu. 


IiITSBAR?  NOVELTIES. 

Thirty  volumes  of  the  Northern  Sagas  have  already 
been  published  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Anti- 
quarians of  Copenhagen  since  its  institution  in  1825. 
Tliey  are  accompanied  by  Danish,  and  in  most  in- 
stances by  Latin  translations.  They  are  preparing  a 
separate  work  on  Greenland,  and  an  account  of  the 
voyages  to  America,  made  by  the  Scandinavians,  in 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth   and  thirteenth   centuries 

A  large  collection  of  Ancient  English  deeds,  and  other 
historical  and  genealogical  manuscripts,  was  sold  re- 
cently at  public  auction  in  London.  We  subjoin  a  list 
of  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable,  with  their  prices  ex 
tracted  from  a  late  Gentleman's  Magazine.  "  A  Mis- 
cellany of  English  Poetry,  written  in  the  time  of  James 
and  among  which  was  accidently  dis- 
the  ballad  '  Come,  shep- 


d  Charles 
covered  at  the  time  of 

herds,'  .tc.  long  a  deficiency  with  the  editoi's'o?  "wi 
tons  Angler,  |  45.  Sonnets,  by  Robert  first  Earl  of 
Leicester,  brother  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  and  addressed  to  his  sister  '  For  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke,-  $  25.     The  original  autograph 

dTl'Z  %  "^'  Y^  "''  ^-'^^y'  ^y  G-'O^g^  Caven- 
dish, .|400.  Several  ancient  pedigree  rolls,  with  illu 
minated  coats,  sold  from  ten  to  twenty-five  dollars" 

Another  schoolmaster  aironr/.— Libraries  are  all'tho 

vogue;  Messrs.  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanehard  have  proiect- 

the    plan  of  Harpers,  to   be  published  in 

lumes  of  250  octavo  page?,  at  ten   dollars 

embrace  solid  good  works,  and 

public   taste  above  the   trashy 

other  publishers. 


thiy  1 

ideavour   to  eleva 
orks  issued  by  the  san 
The  prospectus  says  oaooin  Tivj-u 

The  editor  of  the  National  Gazette  was  probably 
never  more  in  error  than  when  he  compared  Lieut. 
Coke  to  De  Roos.  Of  Bulwer's  England  and  the  Eng- 
lish, he  says  : — "  A  considerable  part  of  the  contents  i> 
us,  instructive  or  entertaining;  but  there  is  too 
,  whitii',  if  not  absolutely  trashy,  bears  the  marks 
iste,  carelessness,  and  the  object  of  mere  book- 
jg.  Mr.  Bulvver  has  here  thrown  out  a  mass  of 
loose  disquisitions, — the  rapid  composition  of  an  author 
of  talents,  relying  upon  his  reputation,  his  general  sa. 
gacity  and  great  opportunities  as  an  observer,  and  the 
facility  of  his  pen.  He  has  furnished  to  an  American, 
precious  materials  for  retort  against  Mr.  Hamilton's 
book  on  our  country." 

The  September  number  of  the  New  York  Knicker- 
bocker, a  monthly  magazine,  appears  under  the  aas- 
pices  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Flint,  as  editor. 


ffljtje  sjotttnmi  oe  miit&  tLtuvts* 


New  Annual  for  1834.  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard, 
have  in  preparation,  tiie  Geographical  Annual  for  1834, 
containing  one  hundred  map's  and  plates  executed  in  a 
superior  style,  and  Iiandsomeiy  bound  in  one  volume. 

The  27th  number  of  the  American  Quarterly  Review 
has  been  issued.  It  is  announced  in  an  advertisement 
prefixed,  that  the  pulilication  of  the  worls  will  be  con- 
tinued by  Messrs.  Key  &  Biddle,  of  Minor  street,  to 
whom  it  his  i)een  transferred  by  Messrs.  Carey,  Lea&. 
Blanchard.  The  editorship  of  the  Review  remains  in 
the  hands  in  which  it  has  been  from  the  beginning. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Gibbon  has  consented  to  act  as  editor  of  a 
new  periodical,  to  be  called  the  American  Journal  of 
Agriculture,  Gardening,  Natural  History,  and  Useful 
Knowledge.  It  will  be  published  by  J.  Harding,  74J 
South  Second  street.  Wc  sincerely  wish  the  editor  suc- 
cess— no  more  suitable  person  for  so  arduous  an  under- 
taking could  bo  found. 


published  their  edition  of  Baron  D'Haussez,  at  fifty 
cents  per  copy.  Mr.  E.  C.  Mieike  also,  issued  an  edi- 
tion, and  advertised  it  at  forty  cents.  We  have  had 
ihe  plcdsure  uf  publishing  it  to  the  bulk  of  our  readers, 
who  clubbed  their  remittances,  for  twenty  cents  '.  and 
to  none  has  it  cost  quite  twenty-five.  However,  the 
booksellers'  prices  are  very  moderate,  and  it  is  grati. 
fying  to  find,  that  a  work,  which,  previous  to  the  es. 

■  ihment  of  the  "Library,"  would  have    cost  from 
$1  25  to  SI  50,  is  now  furnished  so  low.     We  rejoice 

n  such  liberality,  and  are  glad  to  find  willing  coadjutors 
n  the  dissemination  of  cheap  and  popular  literature. 
The  Messrs.   Harpers   have  issued   Silvio    Pcllico': 
larrative  of  his   imprisonment,    translated   from    th( 
Italian,  by  Thomas  Roscoe,  a  work  which   every  on( 

■  desire  to   possess.     We  have    already  given  thi 
main  features  and  interest  of  the  story. 

The  Messrs.  Harpers'    edition  of  Miss  Edgeworth' 
works,  has  reached  the  7th  vol. 


As  an  accompaniment  of  the  sketches  of  England 
presented  to  day,  we  insert  the  following  from  a  recent 
London  periodical: — 

"  Bribery.— Pi.  late  report  of  a  select  committee  of  the 
house  of  commons  gives  quite  an  extraordinary  view  of 
the  extent  to  which  bribery  has  been  carried  in  the 
elections  of  Liverpool.  The  report  states,  that  at  the 
contested  eleclionof  mayor  in  1827,the  price  of  votes  be- 
gan at  six  shillings  and  speedily  rose  as  high  as  twenty 
pounds;  and  at  the  election  of  a  member  of  parliament 
in  183d,  that  they  began  at  two  pounds,  and  rose  as 
Iiiah  as  sixty.  In  one  instance,  eighty  pounds  were 
paid  for  a  single  vote.  The  election  of  mayor  cost 
each  of  the  candidates  eight  thousand  pounds, 
that  of  member  of  parliament  forty  thousand.  A 
last  of  these  elections,  it  appeared  from  the  evidence 
before  the  committee,  that  2,661  persons  were 
tematicaliy  bribed,  of  whom  1880  are  yet  registered 
and  entitled  to  vote.  At  two  different  periods  befo 
1823,  two  offices  in  the  customs  were  sold,  and  the  pr 
ceeds  applied  as  a  subscription  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  candidates  for  election." 

Number  of  vagrants  who  have  passed  through  the 
following  counties  during  the  year  1832,  with  theit 
cost :— Middlesex,  9,576,  £  2,950  5s.  3d.;  Bedford,  4,836, 
i;i,096.  Is.  2d.;  Bucks,  7,162,  jE  762,  2s.  4d.;  Berks, 
4,559,  £  1,136,  15s. ;  Wilts,  3,429,  £,  1,400,  19s. 

The  number  of  publicans  in  England  and  Wales  con- 
victed for  permitting  disorderly  conduct  in  their  houses, 
or  for  keeping  them  open  at  unlawful  times,  from  1st 
April,  1832,  to  the  1st  of  April,  1833,  was  1,775.  The 
number  of  beer-house  keepers  convicted  for  like  offences 
during  the  same  period,  was  3,559. 


^0to  etmrrtcan  JSttftlfcatfoniS. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Mieike  has  published  in  a  neat  form,  the 
History  of  the  Rebellion  in  Scotland,  in  1745-6,  which 
lately  appeared  in  this  '•  Library."  It  is  a  work  which 
must  make  its  way  to  public  favour  from  its  intrinsic 
excellence.  Some  of  our  correspondents  go  so  fa 
to  prefer  it  to  the  Life  of  Columbus.  Mr.  Mieike  has 
also  published,  in  1  vol.  12mo.  Service  Afloat. 

The  Last  Man,  by  Mrs.  Shelley.  A  work  of  sonwj 
age,  and  of  very  doubtful  character  for  the  young. 

Descriptions  of  the  Inferior  Maxillary  Bones,  or 
Mastidors,  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  American  Philosophi. 
cal  Society,  with  remarks  on  the  genus  tetracaulodon, 
&c.,  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D. 

Memoir  of  Zerah  Colburn,  written  by  himself.  Mr 
Colburn  is  the  person  who,  some  twenty-five  years 
since,  astonished  the  world  by  his  remarkable  power.- 
of  calculation. 

^-    —J.  !<'—"-. ...^.•.■nniLra.hviT.QloHarvJto. 

paigns,  fee.  in  1  vol.  8vo. 

Messrs.  J.  &.J.  Harper,  of  New  York,  have  publish. 
ed  the  second  volume  of  that  interesting  work,  Ellis's 


!  Journal  ofBellesI 


stereotyped  by  the 
price  is  only 


Polynesian  Researches 

The  edition  of  Bulwer''s  Englan 
Messrs.  Harpers,  is  well  executed,  and  th. 
$1  00      What  we  have  published,  will  probably  be  s"o 
r  ok  edit'  "^  '°  '"     "  ""''  ""''"^  '"  P""''''^^  'h( 

Gill  and  Johnson's  Reports,  vol.  4. 

.^,'^i!i^' ■?•"."''«,  ^''"''':'"'"''  ^y  th«  author  of  Chartley 
the  Eatalist.  We  road  it  some  months  since,  and  found 
it — wanting. 

Great  Britain  in  1833.  The  singular  spectacle  was 
presented  last  week,  of  three  editions  of  one  work  be- 
ing advertised  in  one  day.    Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard 


Literary  Price  Current. — By  a  Book-keeper. 
Novels. — Such  a  large  importation  of  foreign 
novels  has  taken  place  that  prices  are  falling, 
and  buyers,  from  the  imperfection  of  the  goods 
are  shy  ;  Scott's  novels  maintain  their  ground, 
and  dealers  are  observed  to  purchase  heavily, 
preferring  solid  material  to  tinsel  and  imitation. 
The  articles  labelled  Mary  of  Burgundy,  and 
the  Abbess,  have  declined,  on  a  short  trial. 

Poetry. — The  market  for  poetry  is  very  dull, 
and  little  activity  apparent ;  unless  some  good 
manufactory  should  be  started,  there  is  a  proba- 
bility of  a  complete  stagnation  in  this  line. 

History. — The  older  goods  retain  possession 
of  the  market,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
cabinet  editions  for  boarding  school  misses, 
whose  time  is  so  much  occupied  with  music 
and  drawing  as  to  make  Hume,  Rollin,  Robert- 
son and  others,  out  of  the  question.  Prince 
Charlie  maintains  a  good  reputation  on  the 
Rialto." 

American  tours. — With  the  exception  of 
Trollope  and  Fidler's  roasting  apparatus,  we 
have  no  activity  to  notice.  Lieut.  Coke  brings 
nto  the  market  this  week  a  very  sightly  article 
and  it  is  supposed  he  will  supersede  the  former 
goods.  Basil  Hall  begins  to  be  flat,  and  but 
few  purchasers. 

Light  reading. — During  the  warm  weather 
)st  descriptions  of  light  reading  were  in  d( 
mand  for  summer  use.  The  fall  goods  are 
scarcely  yet  on  sale.  It  is  supposed  the  gen- 
tlemen will  doff  the  straw  for  their  head  gear 
and  exhibit  something  more  substantial.  The 
fashion  of  ladies  heads  is  not  yet  decided  on — 
it  will  probably  be  something  between  azure 
and  extreme  blue.  Rush's  ^^emoranda  has  been 
a  favourite  at  the  principal  Vratering  places,  and 
will  probably  keep  its  place  for  some  weeli 
come. 

Romances. — In  romances  there  is  a  decided 
decline,  and  purchasers  seem  to  wait  for  a  bet 

lfilfoSP"i'secTnd%d^itfo^^.  "^"^  ^"'  "°'  ^°"' 
School  books. — The  supply  exceeds  the  de 
mand;  various  manufactories  started  in  the 
New  England  states  it  is  thought  must  fail  for 
want  of  a  market.  The  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi has  been  some  time  glutted,  and  but  little 
hopes  are  entertained  of  the  tariff  duties  being 
taken  off  in  South  America.  A  temporary  de" 
mand,  owing  to  the  reopening  of  several  acade 
mies,  and  the  change  of  material  consequent  or 
such  an  event,  has  created  some  stir,  which  has 
given  confidence  to  particular  descriptions  of 
Arithmetics  and  Latin  grammars. 

London  books  of  all  descriptions. — The  usual 


brisk  movement  in  this  department  has  been 
observable  among  the  announcers,  but  we  have 
heard  of  but  few  sales,  and  until  some  more 
confidence  is  felt  that  the  goods  will  be  brought 
to  market,  we  cannot  quote  prices.  Several 
publishers  have  not  yet  complied  with  their 
public  contracts,  by  delivering  the  scrip  pro- 
mised, 

(To  be  continued.) 


Tlieatre.  Mr.  Power,  the  actor  and  author,  has  made 
,  very  favourable  impression  on  the  Philadelphia  pub- 
ic, and  every  body  is  now  on  the  qui  vive  to  see  Mr. 
nd  Mrs.  Wood,  who  will  reap  a  golden  harvest  among 


New  Novel.  Shortly  will  be  published  in 
the  Si^lect  Circulating  Library,  a  new  novel, 
entitled,  "  The  Earthquake  of  Caraccas,  a  tale 
of  "Venezuela,"  by  the  author  of  "  Campaigns 
lAid  Cruises  in  Venezuela." 


TO  00RRESP02?DENTS. 

We  thank  a  valued  friend  in  Boston,  for  a  copy  of 
the  first  number  of  a  new  publication,  entitled  "  Outre 
Mer,"  (beyond  the  sea,)  written,  it  is  said,  by  Professor 
Longfellow  of  Bowdoin  College.  It  is  something  after 
he  fashion  of  the  Sketch  Book,  in  exquisite  taste,  and 
decribes  most  charmingly  the  scenes  visited  by  the  au- 
hor,  during  a  residence  of  four  years  on  the  continent. 
Professor  Longfellow  is  destined  to  fill  a  large  space  in 
the  public  eye,  if  he  prosecutes  his  labours  as  an  au- 
We  shall  give  our  readers  a  specimen  of  his 
manner  soon.  Why  has  the  Boston  publisher  omitted 
end  copies  here  for  sale  i"  We  presume  from  what 
hear  of  its  popularity,  that  the  edition  is  exhausted. 


Owen, 
'.  piece 


The  First  Parallelogram  in,  England.- 
I  hear,  has  all  but  completed  the  purcha 
ground  behind  Holland  House,  on  the  Bayswater 
road,  on  which  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  parallelogram 
community.  It  is  proposed  to  build  immediately,  and 
to  house  the  admirers  of  the  system  who  may  desire  to 
establish  themselves  in  this  new  order  of  soeiely.  There 
are  to  be  omnibuses,  music,  recreations,  i&c.  &c.,  agree- 
ably  to  the  plans  so  long  promulgated  by  the  benevo- 
lent and  enthusiastic  projector. 

Egypt :  the  Pasha.— Mr.  St.  John,  a  gentleman  well 
known  in  the  literary  world,  is  just  returned  to  Europe, 
after  prosecuting  some  extensive  researches  in  Egypt, 
Nubia,  Abyssinia,  &c.  In  the  course  of  his  travels,  he 
penetrated  to  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  the  ex- 
treme point  reached.by  Bruce  ;  and  all  his  observations 
tend  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts  given  by 
that  distinguished  but  ill-requited  traveller.  During 
his  residence  at  Alexandria,  Mr.  St.  John  was  intro- 
duced to  Mohammed  Ali,  with  whom,  and  with  the 
governor  of  Cairo,  he  had  some  interesting  conversa- 
tions. As  a  special  favour,  he  was  allowed  a  partial 
inspection  of  the  pasha's  harem,  and  a  sight  of  his 
children,  three  interesting  little  boys;  and 'succeeded 
in  obtaining  various  documents  of  peculiar  interest 
and  importance,  tending  to  illustrate  the  character  of 
that  extraordinary  specimen  of  an  oriental  prince  who 
now  sways  the  destinies  of  Egypt. 

British  Museum. — The  nun'*' 
to  see  the  British  Museum  oi 
last  month,  amounted  to  com 
five  thousand.     The  bronzf 
chased  for  this  institution 


We  can  no  longer 
the  post  office — the  ' 
except  where  remitt 
writing  for  missin.n- 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOBS. 

Outre-Mer  ;  a  Pilgrimage  beyoud  the  Sea.  No. 
1.  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co.   1833. 


We  take  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  rea- 
ders, a  specimen  of  this  new  candidate  for  pub- 
lic favour,  in  the  confident  ■  belief,  that  all  who 
appreciate  fine  writing,  will  be  gratified  with 
the  perusal.  Buckingham's  New  England  Ma- 
gazine, says  very  happily  : — 

"  It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  keep,  in  the 
public  journals,  a  secret  which  ia  known  to  all 
the  world  ;  so  we  may  as  well  say,  that  this  lit- 
tle work  is  the  production  of  Professor  Long- 
fellow, of  Bowdoin  College — a  man  of  fine 
talents,  an  excellent  scholar,  and  a  poet  withal. 
It  is  one  of  ihut  sort  of  works,  which  are  the 
delight  of  readers,  and  the  despair  of  critics. 
Without  any  pretensions  to  being  a  great  work 
— without  claiming  to  be  very  profound  or  very 
original,  it  is  full  of  taste,  good  feeling,  and 
unafl'ecled  elegance.  It  is  a  book  of  a  man  who 
has  a  fine  eye  for  the  beautiful,  a  genial  sym- 
pathy for  humanity,  rich  powers  of  description, 
and  a  disposition  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of 
things.  He  reminds  us  a  good  deal  of  Wash- 
ington Irving — not  that  we  mean  to  insinuate 
that  he  is  an  imitator;  for  if  the  "Sketch  Book" 
had  never  been  written,  we  have  no  doubt 
"Outre-Mer"  would  have  been  what  it  is  ;  but 
they  resemble  each  other  a  good  deal  in  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  their  minds. 
The  style  is  perfect — we  could  wish  sometimes, 
it  had  more  of  careless  vigour,  and  less  of  finish- 
ed elegance.  We  hope  Professor  Longfellow 
will  continue  it." 

The  subject  of  Peie  la  Chaise,  it  might  be 
supposed,  was  previously  exhausted,  but  the 
professor  has  succeeded  in  giving  it  a  new  turn 
of  thought,  and  a  diess  that  must  make  it  ac- 
ceptable to  every  "  ear  polite."  The  topics  of 
Outre-Mer  are  various,  and  not  the  least  eflfec- 
tive  are  those  of  a  humorous  cast.  The  author 
intends  to  publish  ten  numbers  in  all,  sufiicienl 
to  form  two  octavo  volumes  of  five  hundred 
pages  each.  We  cannot  sufliciently  praise  the 
style  in  which  it  is  printed  ;  the  paper  and  ty- 
pography fairly  rival  a  London  book. 


PERE  LA  CHAISE. 


'Our  fathers  find  t 


God,  1 


lieir  giaves  in  our  short  memories,  and  sadly 

be  hired.  The  greati-r  part  must  be  content 
had  not  been,  to  be  found  in  the  register  of 
d  of  man." 

Sir  Thomas  Brown's  Urs-Burial. 

"  The  cemetery  of  P6re  la  Chaise  is  the  Westminster 
Abbey  of  Paris.     Both  are  the  dwellings  of  the  dead  ; 
but  in  one  they  repose  in  green  alleys  and  beneath  the 
open  sky; — in  the  other  their  resting  place  is  in  the 
shadowy  aisle  and  beneath  the  dim  arches  of  an  an- 
cient abbey.     One  is  a  temple  of  nature — the  other  a 
temple  of  art.     In  one  the  soft  melancholy  of  the  scene 
is  rendered  still  more  touching  by  the  warble  of  birds 
and  the  shade  of  trees,  and  the  grave  receives    ' 
lie  visit  of  the  sunshine  and  the  shower  ;— in  the  other 
nd  but  the  passing  ibot-fall  breaks  the  silence  of 
the  place;  the  twilight  steals   in  through    high  and 
dusky  windows;  and  the  damps  of  the  gloomy  i 
heavy  on  the  heart,  and  leave  their  stain  upon 
uldering  tracery  of  the  tomb. 

P6re  la  Chaise  stands  just  beyond  the  Barriere 
d'jlulney,  on  a  hill  side,  looking  towards  the  city. 
Numerous  gravel  walks,  winding  through  shady  ave- 
ues  and  between  marble  monuments,  lead  up  from 
he  principal  entrance  to  a  chapel  on  the  sum 
There  is  hardly  a  grave  that  has  not  its  little  enclos 
planted  with  sbrubbejy;  and  a  thick  mass  of  foliage 
half  conceals  each  funeral  stone.  The  sighing  of  the 
find,  as  the  branches  rise  and  fall  upon  it,— the  occa. 
ional  note  of  a  bird  among  the  trees,  and  the  shifting 
f  light  and  shade  upon  the  tombs  beneath,  have  a 
Dothing  effect  upon  the  mind;  and  I  doubt  whether 
any  one  can  enter  that  enclosure,  where  repose  the 
dust  aud  ashes  of  so  many  great  and  good  men,  without 
feelinir  the  religion  of  the  place  steal  over  him,  and 
■  g  something  of  the  dark  and  gloomy  expression 
paos  off  from  the  stern  countenance  of  death. 

'  It  was  near  the  close  of  a  bright  summer  afternoon, 
It  I  visited  the  celebrated  spot  for  the  first  time.  The 
it  object,  that  arrested  my  attention  on  entering,  was 
monument  in  the  form  of  a  small  Gothic  chapel, 
which  stands  near  the  entrance,  in  the  avenue  leading 
to  the  right  hand.  On  the  marble  couch  within  are 
stretched  two  figures  carved  in  stone,  and  dressed  in 
tic  garb  of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  the  tomb  of 
Abelard  and  Heloise.  The  history  of  these  unfortu- 
lovers  is  too  well  known  to  need  recapitulation; 
but  perhaps  it  is  not  so  well  known  how  often  their 
ashes  were  disturbed  in  the  slumber  of  the  grave. 
Abelard  died  in  the  monastery  of  Saint-.Marcel,  and 
was  buried  in  the  vaults  of  the  church.  His  body  was 
fterwards  removed  to  the  convent  of  the  Paraclete,  at 
the  request  of  Heloise,  and  at  her  death  her  body  was 
deposited  in  the  same  tomb.  Three  centuries  they  re- 
posed together ;  after  which  they  were  separated  to 
■fferent  sides  of  the  church  to  calm  the  delicate  scru- 
ples of  the  lady  abbess  of  the  convent.  More  than  a 
century  afterwards,  they  were  again  united  in  the  same 
tomb  ;  and  when  at  length  the  Paraclete  was  destroyed, 
their  mouldering  remains  were  transported  to  the  churcii 
of  Nogent-sur-Seine.    They  were  next  deposited  in  an 


ancient  cloister  at  Paris; 
gate-way  of  the  cemetery  i 

singular  destiny  was  theirs : — tnal  alter  a  me  ot  sucu 
passionate  and  disastrous  love — such  sorrows,  and 
tears,  and  penitence — their  very  dust  should  not  be 
suffered  to  rest  quietly  in  the  grave  !  that  their  death 
should  so  much  resemble  their  life  in  its  changes  and 
vicissitudes — its  partings  and  its  meetings, — its  inquie- 
tudes and  its  persecutions  ! — that  mistaken  zeal  should 
follow  them  down  to  the  very  tomb, — as  if  earthly  pas- 
sion could  glimmer,  like  a  funeral  lamp,  amid  the 
damps  of  their  charnel-house,  and  '  even  in  their  ashes 
burn  their  wonted  fires  !' 

"  As  I  gazed  on  the  sculptured  forms  before  me,  and 
the  little  chapel,  whose  Gothic  roof  seemed  to  protect 
their  marble  sleep,  my  bufy  memory  swung  back  the 
dark  portals  of  the  past,  and  the  picture  of  their  sad 
and  eventful  lives  came  up  before  me  in  the  gloomy 
distance.  What  a  lesBon  for  those  who  are  endowed 
with  the  fatal  gift  of  genius  ! — It  would  seem,  indeed, 
that  he  who  'tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,' 
tempers  also  his  chastisements  to  the  errors  and  infir- 
mities of  a  weak  and  simple  mind, — while  the  trans- 
gressions of  him  upon  whose  nature  are  more  strongly 
marked  the  intellectual  attributes  of  the  Deity,  are  fol- 
lowed, even  upon  earth,  by  severer  tokens  of  the  di. 
vine  displeasure.  He  who  sins  in  the  darkness  of  a 
benighted  intellect,  sees  not  so  clearly,  through  the 
shadows  that  surround  him,  the  countenance  of  an 
offended  God; — but  he  who  sins  in  the  broad  noon-day 
of  a  clear  and  radiant  mind,  when  at  length  the  deli- 
rium of  sensual  passion  has  subsided,  and  the  cloud 
flits  away  from  before  the  sun,  trembles  beneath  the 
searching  eye  of  that  accusing  power,  which  is  strong 
the  strength  of  a  godlike  intellect.  Thus  the  mind 
d  the  heart  are  closely  linked  together,  and  the  er- 
rs of  genius  bear  with  them  their  own  chastisement, 
even  upon  earth.  The  history  ef  Abelard  and  HSioise 
illustration  of  this  truth.  But  at  length  they 
sleep  well.  Their  lives  are  like  a  tale  that  is  told; 
)rs  are  *  folded  up  like  a  book  ;'  and  what 
mortal  hand  shall  break  the  seal  that  death  has  put 
pon  them  I 

"Leaving  this  interesting  tomb  behind  me,  I  took  a 

palh-way  to  the  left  which  conducted  me  up  the  hill- 

)ou  found  myself  in  the  deep  shade  of  heavy 

foliage,  where  the    branches  of  the   yew  and   willow 

ingled,  interwoven  with  the  tendrils  and  blossoms  of 

the  honey-suckle.     I  now  stood  in  the  most  populous 

part  of  tills  city  of  tombs.     Every  st^  awakened  a 

new  train  of  thrilling  recollections ;  for  at  every  step 

my  eye  caught  the  name  of  some  one  whose  glory  had 

alted  the  character  of  his  native  land,  and  resounded 

ross  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic.    Philosophers,  histo- 

ins,  musicians,  warriors,  and  poets  slept  side  by  side 

ound   me;  some   beneath  the  gorgeous  monument, 

d  some  beneath  the  simple  head-stoue.     There  were 

the  graves  of  Fourcroi  and  Hauy  ; — of  Ginguene  and 

Volney  ;— of  Gretry  and   Mehul ;— of  Ney,  and   Foy, 

nd  Massena;— of  La   Fontaine,    and    Moliere,    and 

Chenier,  and   Delille,  and  Parny.     But  the   political 

intrigue,  the  dream  of  science,  the  historical  research, 

the  ravishing  harmony  of  sound,  the  tried  courage, 


gft^  3?otttnal  ot  J$tim  ^tmts. 


the  inspiration  of  the  lyre, — where  are  they  ?  With 
the  living,  and  not  with  the  dead!  The  right  hand 
has  lost  its  cunning  in  the  grave  ;  but  the  soul,  whose 
high  volitions  it  obeyed,  still  lives  to  reproduce  itself  in 
ages  yet  to  come. 

"Among  these  graves  of  genius,  I  observed  here 
and  there  a  splendid  monument,  which  had  been  raised 
by  the  pride  of  family,  over  the  dust  of  men,  who 
could  lay  no  claim  either  to  the  gratitude  or  ren 
brance  of  posterity.  Their  presence  seemed  like 
intrusion  into  the  sancl-uary  of  genius.  What  had 
wealth  to  do  there.'  Why  should  it  crowd  the  dust  of 
the  great  ?  That  was  no  thoroughfare  of  business — 
no  mart  of  gain  I  There  were  no  costly  banquets 
there;  no  silken  garments,  nor  gaudy  liveries,  nor  ob- 
sequious attendants  !  '  What  servants,*  says  Jeremy 
Taylor,  'shall  we  have  to  wait  upon  us  in  the  grave  ? 
What  friends  to  visit  us  ?  What  officious  people  to 
cleanse  away  the  moist  and  unwholesome  cloud  reflect 
ed  upon  our  faces  from  the  sides  of  the  weeping  vaults, 
which  are  the  longest  weepers  for  our  funerals  V  Ma- 
terial  wealth  gives  a  factitious  superiority  to  the  living, 
but  the  treasures  of  intellect  give  a  real  superiority  to 
the  dead  ;  and  the  rich  man,  who  would  not  deign  to 
walk  the  street  with  the  starving  and  penniless  m< 
genius,  deems  it  an  honour,  when  death  has  redeemed 
the  fame  of  the  neglected,  to  have  his  own  ashes  laid 
beside  him,  and  to  claim  with  him  the  silent  companion- 
ship of  the  grave. 

"  I  continued  my  walk  through  the  numerous  wind- 
ing paths,  as  chance  or  curiosity  directed  me.  Now  I 
was  lost  in  a  little  green  hollow,  overhung  with  thick- 
leaved  shrubbery,  and  then  came  out  upon  an  eleva- 
tion, from  which,  through  an  opening  in  the  trees,  the 
eye  caught  glimpses  of  the  city,  and  the  little  esplanade 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  the  poor  lie  buried.  There 
poverty  hires  its  grave,  and  takes  but  a  short  lease  of 
the  narrow  house.  At  the  end  of  a  few  months,  or  at 
most  of  a  few  years,  the  tenant  is  dislodged  to  give  place 
to  another,  and  he  in  turn  to  a  third.  '  Who,'  says 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  '  knows  the  fate  of  his  bones,  or 
how  often  he  is  to  bo  buried .'  who  hath  the  oracle  of 
his  ashes,  or  whither  they  are  to  be  scattered  ?' 

"Yet,  even  in  that  neglected  corner,  the  hand  of 
affection  had  been  busy  in  decorating  the  hired  house. 
Most  of  the  graves  were  surrounded  with  a  slight 
wooden  paling,  to  secure  them  from  the  passing  foot- 
step ; — there  was  hardly  one  so  deserted  as  not  to  be 
marked  with  its  little  wooden  cross,  and  decorated 
with  a  garland  of  flowers ;  and  here  and  there  I  could 
perceive  a  solitary  mourner,  clothed  in  black,  stooping 
to  plant  a  shrub  on  the  grave,  or  sitting  in  motionless 
sorrow  beside  it. 

"  As  I  passed  on  amid  the  shadowy  avenues  of  the 
cemetery,  I  could  not  help  comparing  my  own  impres- 
sions, with  those  which  others  have  felt  when  walking 
alone  among  the  dwellings  of  the  dead.  Are,  then,  the 
sculptured  urn  and  storied  monument  nothing  more 
than  symbols  of  family  pride .'  Is  all  I  see  around  me 
a  memorial  of  the  living  more  than  of  the  dead  ? — an 
empty  show  of  sorrow,  which  thus  vaunts  itself  in 
mournful  pageant  and  funeral  parade?  Is  it  indeed 
true,  as  some  have  said,  that  the  simple  wild-flower, 
which  springs  spontaneously  upon  the  grave,  and  the 
rose,  which  the  hand  of  aSeclion  plants  there,  are  fitter 
objects  wherewith  to  adorn  the  narrow  house .'  No  I — 
I  feel  that  it  is  not  so  !  Let  the  good  and  the  great  be 
honoured  even  in  the  grave.  Let  the  sculptured  mar- 
hie  direct  our  footsteps  to  the  scene  of  their  long  sleep ; 
let  the  chiselled  epitaph  repeat  their  names,  and  tell  us 
where  repose  the  nobly  good  and  wise  !  It  is  not  true 
that  all  are  equal  in  the  grave.  There  is  no  equality 
even  there.  The  mere  handful  of  dust  and  ashes — the 
mere  distinction  of  prince  and  beggar — of  a  rich  wind- 
ing-sheet and  a  shroudless  burial — of  a  solitary  grave 
and  a  family  vault — wore  this  all — then  indeed  it  would 
be  true  that  death  is  a  common  leveller.  Such  paltry 
distinctions  as  those  of  wealth  and  poverty  are  soon 
levelled  by  the  spade  and  mattock ;  the  damp  breath  of 
the  grave  blots  them  out  for  ever.  But  there  are  other 
distinctions  which  even  the  mace  of  death  cannot  level 
or  obliterate.  Can  it  break  down  the  distinction  of 
virtue  and  vice  ?  Can  it  confound  the  good  with  the 
bad  ?  the  noble  with  the  base  ?  all  that  is  truly  great, 
and  pure  and  godlike,  with  all  that  is  scorned,  and  sin- 
ful, and  degraded  !  No  !  Then  death  is  not  a  common 
leveller !  Are  all  alike  beloved  in  death  and  honoured 
in  their  burial .'  Is  that  ground  holy  where  the  bloody 
hand  of  the  murderer  sleeps  from  crime.''  Does  every 
grave  awaken  the  same  emotions  in  our  hearts  ?  and 
do  the  footsteps  of  the  stranger  pause  as  long  beside 
each  funeral  stone  ?    No  1    Then  all  are  not  equal  in 


the  grave  !  And  as  the  good  and  evil  deeds  of  men 
live  after  them,  so  long  will  there  be  distinctions  even 
in  the  grave.  The  superiority  of  one  over  another  is 
in  the  nobler  and  better  emotions  which  it  excites;  ii 
its  more  fervent  admonitions  to  virtue  ;  in  the  livelie 
recollection,  which  it  awakens,  of  the  good  and  th 
great,  whose  bodies  are  crumbling  to  dust  beneath  Oar 
feet! 

"  If,  then,  there  are  distinctions  in  the  grave,  surely 
it  is  not  unwise  to  designate  them  by  the  external 
marks  of  honour.  These  outward  appliances  and  me- 
morials of  respect, — the  mournful  urn, — the  sculptured 
bust, — the  epitaph  eloquent  in  praise, — cannot  indeed 
create  these  distinctions,  but  they  serve  to  mark  them 
It  is  only  when  pride  or  wealth  builds  them  to  honour 
the  slave  of  mammon,  or  the  slave  of  appetite,  when 
the  voice  from  the  grave  rebukes  the  false  and  pom 
epitaph,  and  the  dust  and  ashes  of  the  tomb  seem 
struggling  to  maintain  the  superiority  of  more  worldly 
rank,  and  to  carry  into  the  grave  the  baubles  of  earthly 
vanity,— it  is  then,  and  then  only,  that  we  feel  how 
utterly  worthless  are  all  the  devices  of  sculpture,  and 
the  empty  pomj)  of  monumental  brass ! 

"  After  rambling  leisurely  about  for  some  time,  read 
ing  tho  inscriptions  on  the  various  monuments,  which 
attracted  my  curiosity,  and  giving  way  to  the  different 
reflections  they  suggested,  I  sat  down  to  rest  myself 
on  a  sunken  tombstone.  A  winding  gravel-walk,  over 
shaded  by  an  avenue  of  trees,  and  lined  on  both  sides 
with  richly  sculptured  monuments,  had  gradually  con- 
ducted  me  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  upon  whose  slope 
the  cemetery  st-inds.  Beneath  me  in  the  distance,  and 
dim-discovered  through  the  misty  and  smoky  atmo- 
sphere  of  evening,  rose  the  countless  roofs  and  spirei 
of  the  city.  Beyond,  throwing  his  level  rays  athwari 
the  dusky  landscape,  sank  the  broad  red  sun.  The 
distant  murmur  of  the  city  rose  upon  my  ear;  and  tht 
toll  of  the  evening  bell  came  up,  mingled  with  the 
rattle  of  the  paved  street  and  confused  sounds  o  "  ' 
hour.  What  an  hour  for  meditation !  What  a  contrast 
between  the  metropolis  of  the  living  and  the  metropol; 
of  the  dead  !  I  could  not  help  caUing  to  my  mind  that 
allegory  of  mortality,  written  by  a  hand,  which  has 
been  many  a  long  year  cold  ! 

Earth  goeth  upon  earth  as  man  upon  mould, 
Like  as  earth  upon  earth  never  go  should. 
Earth  goeth  upon  earth  as  glistening  gold. 
And  yet  shall  earth  unto  earth  rather  than  he  would. 
Lo,  earth  on  earth,  consider  thou  may. 
How  earth  cometh  to  earth  naked  alway. 
Why  shall  earth  upon  earth  go  stout  or  gay, 
Since  earth  out  of  earth  shall  pass  in  poor  array. 
"Before  I  left  the  grave-yard,  the  shades  of  evening 
had  fallen,  and  the  objects  around  me  grown  dim 
indistinct.     As  I  passed  the  gate-way,  I  turned  to  take 
a  parting  look.     I  could  distinguish  only  the  chapel  or 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  here  and  there  a  lofty  obe- 
lisk of  snow-white  marble,  rising  from  the  black  and 
heavy  mass  of  foliage  around,  and   pointing  upward 
to  the  gleam  of  the  departed  sun,  that  still  lingered    _ 
the  sky,  and  mingled  with  the  soft  star-light  of  a  sum- 
mer evening." 


Men  and  Manners  in  America.  By  the  author 
of  Cyril  Thornton.  Second  notice. 
Last  week  we  made  some  miscellaneous  ex- 
tracts from  Major  Hamilton's  work,  and  then 
intended  to  have  given  an  extended  notice  of 
it,  but  on  perusing  it  to  the  end  we  find  it 
tissue  of  ill-digested  abuse,  written  for  sale,  and 
eminently  disappointing  to  the  provoked  appe- 
tite which  had  anticipated  a  famous  feast  of 
good  things.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  it  is  in 
many  parts  untrue^  and  may  be  set  down  as  an 
arrant  specimen  of  cockneyism  almost  beneath 
notice.  Its  day  is  already  over;  in  place  of 
some  further  extracts  we  insert  the  following 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  National  Ga- 
zette : — 

"  Major  Hamilton.— The  observations  of  the  major, 
made  upon  tho  United  States,  on  the  subjects,  particu- 
larly of  our  constitution,  our  laws,  and  their  administra- 
tion ;  our  usages,  our  cities,  our  business — are  a  tissue 
of  misrepresentations  and  blunders,  of  a  more  serious 
character  than  those  of  his  friends  and  predecessors, 


Hall  and  Trollope,  because  he  affects  to  treat  of  serious 
matters,  whereas  they  do  not  pretend  to  rise  higher 
than  the  most  contemptible  gossip,  nonsense  and  ab- 
surdity. 

"  Hamilton's  coarse  charge  upon  the  Yankees  for 
their  fondness  for  money,  if  it  be  so,  only  proves 
that  their  English  blood  has  not  degenerated  in  this 
respect.  On  what  spot  on  this  globe,  is  wealth  the 
object  of  adoration  more  than  in  England  ?  This  is 
what  Englishmen  say  of  their  own  country,  down  to 
Bulvver,  the  last  painter  of  its  character  and  manners. 
We  may,  however,  yet  congratulate  ourselves  that  this' 
reverence  for  wealth  has  not  sunk  us  so  low  as  it  has 
even  the  highest  ranks  in  England.  We  have  not  yet 
seen  here  a  woman  who  began  life  as  an  opera  singer; 
then  became  the  avowed  mistress  of  a  married  man ; 
and  afterwards,  when  old  and  ugly,  bought  a  duke 
with  his  title,  by  her  t  normous  wealth.  We  have  not 
such  a  woman  admitted,  as  an  equal,  into  the  society 
of  nobility  ;  distinguished  on  birth-days  in  the  royal 
presence,  and  gazetted  with  pride  and  applause,  be- 
cause her  polluted  person  was  covered  with  diamonds. 
And  who  is  this  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  speaks  with  such 
bitter  scorn  of  what  a  Yankee  will  do  to  get  money  ? 
Verily  he  is  an  English  gentleman,  though  a  most  awk. 
ward  and  uncouth  one ;  an  English  major  or  captain, 
who  gives  his  time,  his  talents  and  his  conscience  to 
write  books  for  money,  and  makes  them  to  suit  the 
market.  Is  there  any  traffic  more  sordid— more  de- 
grading than  this  ?  Of  whom  may  it  more  emphatically 
be  said,  than  of  such  an  itinerant  author, '  that  the  only 
respite  he  enjoys  from  the  consideration  of  his  own  af- 
fairs, is  the  time  he  is  pleased  to  bestow  in  prying  into 
yours."  The  motto  of  the  title  page  of  such  a  writer 
should  be — 

'  Where'er  I  go,  whatever  climes  I  see,' 
My  heart,  dear  Publisher,  still  turns  to  thee ; 
As  I,  delighted,  lengthen  out  the  chain, 
I  count  each  link,  and  calculate  the  gain. 
To  make  and  sell  my  book  is  all  my  aim. 
Give  me  the  Cash ;  a  fig  for  truth  or  shame." 
He  complains  bitterly  that  a  foreigner  can- 
not take  out  a  copyright  in  the  United  States, 
but  took  good  care  to  sell  his  own  book  to  an 
American  printer,  sending  over  the  sheets  be- 
fore the  work  was  published.     The  proprietor 
bought  an  unknown  and  unmade  commodity — 
one  which  may  probably  sell,  but  is  no  credit 
to  have  made  public. 

With  the  following  evidences  of  the  major's 
love  of  truth,  we  close  our  notice  of  this  trashy 
production  : — 

"  In  America  there  are  no  bells,  and  no  chamber. 
maids."-p.  139. 

"  Unless  the  present  progress  of  change  be  arrested 
by  an  increase  of  taste  and  judgment  inlhe  more  edu- 
cated classes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  another 
century,  the  dialect  of  the  Americans  will  become  ut- 
terly unintelligible  to  an  Englishman,  and  that  the  na- 
tion will  be  cut  off  from  the  advantages  arising  from 
their  participation  in  British  literature !" — p.  129. 

"  Domestic  service  in  America  is  considered  as  de- 
grading  by  all  untainted  by  the  curse  of  African  de. 
scent.  No  native  American  could  be  induced  to  it; 
and  popular  as  the  present  President  may  be,  he  would 
probably  not  find  one  of  his  constituents  whom  any 
amount  of  emolument  would  induce  to  brush  his  coat, 
or  stand  behind  his  carriage !" — p.  63. 

"  One  would  give  the  world  for  something  to  admire 
or  condemn  [in  Philadelphia],  and  would  absolutely 
rejoice,  for  the  mere  sake  of  variety,  to  encounter  a 
row  of  log  huts,  or  to  get  immersed  in  a  congress  of 
dark  and  picturesque  closes,  such  as  delight  all  travel- 
lers—without noses— in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh." 

p.  184.  ^ 

"It  was  not  without  astonishment,  I  confess,  that  I 
remarked  that  three  fourths  of  the  jurymen  were  en- 
gaged in  eating  bread  and  cheese,  and  that  the  fore- 
man  actually  announced  the  verdict  with  his  mouth 
full,  ejecting  the  disjointed  syllables  during  tho  inter, 
vals  of  mastication  I" — p.  27. 

"  Every  thing  connected  with  the  meal  became  so 

ddenly  invisible,  that,  but  for  internal  evidence, 
which  the  hardest  sceptic  could  scarcely  have  ventured 
to  discredit,  the  breakfast  in  the  North  America  might 
have  passed  for  one  of  those  gorgeous,  but  unreal°vi- 
sions,  which  for  a  moment  mock  the  eye  of  the  dreamer, 
and  then  vanish  into  thin  air !"— p.  48. 


^f)t  Sotttttai  Of  asrtlw  ntttus* 


"  The  wagon  had  stopped,  and  the  rascal  of  a  pedla 
in  scrambling  out  of  the  machine,  chose  to  plant  h 
great  hobnailed  foot  on  the  pit  of  my  stomach  !  My 
first  confused  impression  was  that  I  had  been  crushed 
to  death  by  the  wheel  of  a  Newcastle  wagon,  or  th 
great  elephant  in  Exeter  Change."— p.  210. 

"  The  master  or  mistress  of  the  establishment,  for 
reasons  no  doubt  deemed  satisfactory,  judged  it  expe 
dient  to  lay  open  the  skull  of  poor  boots  with  the  spii 
or  poker;  and  in  corroboration  of  the  charge,  I  car 
certainly  testify  having  observed  that  functionary  with 
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of  secretiveness  covered  with 


p.  212. 


Sketches  of  TurTceyin  1831  and  1832.  By  an 
American.  8vo.  pp.  527.  New  York  1833. 
Harpers. 

This,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  rank  among 
the  most  creditable  books  of  travels,  which  have 
issued  from  the  American  press,  not  excepting 
lieut.  Slidle's  "  Year  in  Spain."  It  is,  we  pre- 
sume, %>m  the  pen  of  an  eminent  individual, 
Mr.  D^Kay,  who  passed  nearly  a  year  in  the 
country  which  he  describes.  The  details 
curious  and  ample — portraying  most  vividly  the 
character,  institutions,  habits  and  actual  con 
dition  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinai-y  nations 
at  present,  in  e.\istence.  He  gives  his  own  im 
pressions,  without  reference  to  the  descriptions 
of  preceding  tourists,  and  in  doing  so,  obviously 
impresses  us  with  a  more  favourable  opinion  of 
the  whole  nation — in  fact,  coinciding  with  a 
reverend  traveller,  who  asserts,  that  "  there  is 
no  people  without  the  pale  of  Christianity,  who 
are  better  disposed  towards  its  most  essential 
precepts."  The  descriptions  of  Greece  and  the 
Grecian  islands,  in  the  early  part  of  the  work, 
are  the  least  interesting,  and  possess  but  little 
novelty,  though  the  general  reader  will  not  en- 
tirely pass  them  by.  Arrived  at  Milo,  three 
pilots  came  on  board  : — 

"The  eldest  was  a  sallow -faced,  beetle-browed  man, 
of  few  words  and  quiet  deportment.  His  companion 
was  a  hale,  handsome,  black-eyed  fellow  of  about 
thirty,  decorated  with  a  pair  of  jetty  mustachios, 
which  he  twirled  about  with  infinite  complacency, 
while  answering  the  interrogatories  of  the  captain. 
He  was,  according  to  his  own  story,  a  man  of  various 
accomplishments,  speaking  no  less  than  six  laniruairos 
that  is  to  say,  English,  French,  Italian,  Turkish,  ]1ly- 
ric,  and  Greek.  '  I  speaks  sis  lankishes,  and  all  so 
good  as  Ingleesh,'  was  the  phrase  in  which  he  convey- 
ed this  mformation. 

"  Desirous  of  airing  my  college  Greek  upon  this  de- 
scendant of  Leonidas,  I  gravely  addressed  him  in  a 
set  speech,  of  the  accuracy  of  which  I  could  have  no 
doubt,  as  I  had  selected  it  from  a  Romaic  vocabulary. 
The  man  stared,  and  upon  repeating  my  phrase,  lie 
asked  rae  what  language  I  was  speaking.  Like  the 
Englishman  who  puzzled  Scaliger  by  talkinir  Latin 
with  a  cockney  accent,  I  felt  rather  annoyed"  by  the 
question  ;  and  taking  the  vocabulary  from  my  pocket, 
asked  him  if  ho  knew  that  language.  He  assured  me 
that  it  was  good  Greek,  but  that  (begging  my  pardon) 
I  had  spoken  it  as  if  it  had  been  English.  I  was  per- 
fectly aware  that  there  were  manyimportant  differences 
in  grammatical  structure  between  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern Greek,  but  I  was  now  for  the  first  time  to  learn 
that  the  pronunciation  taught  in  all  our  colleges  was 
so  decidedly  burlesque  and  outre,  as  to  e.vcite  lau"hter 
whenever  it  was  heard  in  Greece."  ' 

The  author  takes  occasional  liberties  with  our 
modes  of  education,  in  which  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  join— but  let  that  pass  ;  at  Tenedos, 
the  following  scene  occurred : — 

"Almost  blinded  and  stifled  with  tobacco-smoke  we 
made  our  way  to  one  of  the  corners  of  the  divan,  where 
we  were  presented  to  the  agha.  Having  been  pre- 
viously tutored  by  our  interpreter,  we  vvere  on  our 
guard  not  to  commit  the  oriental  incivility  of  taking 
off  our  hats,  but  following  the  motions  of  the  agha, 
placed  our  bands  on  our  breasts,  and,  with  a  gentle 


inclination  of  tiie  body,  expressed  in  sonoroi 
our  happiness  at  having  made  his  acquaintance.  Afti 
enquiries  as  to  the  nature  and  length  of  our  voyage, 
and  our  proposed  destination,  we  were  presented  wfth 
coffee  by  the  attendants  in  small  cups  hardly  contain- 
ing more  than  a  moderate-sized  thimbleful,  and  en- 
closed in  thin  brass  cup-stands ;  small  as  it  was,  one- 
half  consisted  of  grounds,  and  some  of  our  party 
afterwards  declared  that  no  earthly  consideration 
would  ever  induce  them  again  to  taste  another  cup  of 
nasty,  burnt,  Turkish  coffee.  Long  amber-headed 
pipes  filled  with  tobacco,  and  properly  ignited,  were 
presented  to  each.  Some  of  the  more  squeamish  ' 
jected  to  smoking  from  pipes  which,  the  moment 
fore,  had  been  in  the  mouths  of  the  servants,  but 
understanding  that  amber  could  not  communicate  con- 
tagion, we  were  all  soon  puffing  av/ay  as  lustily  as  oui 
Turkish  neighbours.  The  narghilay,  or  water-pipe, 
with  its  lo»g  flexible  tube  was,  however,  a  puzzler  to 
all  of  us ;  and  our  vain  attempts  to  obtain  smoke,  or 
as  we  designated  it,  '  to  get  up  ahead  of  steam,'  ex- 
cited the  risibility  of  our  new  acquaintances.  The 
room  was  filled  with  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  island 
among  the  bey  of  the  island,  the  military  commander 
of  the  garrison,  an  emir  distinguished  by  his  green 
turban,  and  the  chief  of  the  custom-house  ;  the  re- 
mainder were  officers  of  the  garrison.  Among  the  ser- 
vants we  observed  several  negroes,  distinguished  by 
three  large  scars  in  each  cheek,  and  dressed  in  long 
flowing  robes  of  scarlet  cloth.  We  learned  that  they 
were  from  Dongola  and  Sennaar.  As  our  commun: 
tion  could  not  be  very  copious,  where  one  interpreter 
acted  for  six  individuals,  we  amused  ourselves  by  ex, 
amining  each  other's  dresses,  decorations,  &,c.,  whicl 
was  done  on  both  sides  with  the  greatest  freedom.  A 
watch  belonging  to  one  of  our  party  was  particularly 
admired ;  and  upon  learning  its  value,  the  been-bashi, 
or  colonel  of  the  garrison,  offered  to  give  in  exchange 
for  it  one  of  his  scarlet  slaves. 

"After  making  our  obeisances  we  withdrew,  and  on 
the  stairs  found  the  servants  posted  in  line  with  the 
most  money-beseeching  faces  imaginable.  We  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  out  of  the  house  until  we  had  been 
relieved  of  all  our  superfluous  cash,  amounting  in  all, 
as  near  as  I  remember,  to  five  or  six  dollars.  This 
was,  however,  a  trifling  tax,  compared  to  the  honour 
of  smoking  a  pipe  with   an   agha,    exchangmg  nods 

th  an  emir,  and  sitting  cheek-by-jowl  witli  a  bcen- 

shi. 

"  At  the  door,  we  met  with  and  were  formally  in- 
troduced to  the  English  consul.  It  has  been  our  lot  to 
meet  with  queer  specimens  of  mortality  in  the  shape 
of  American  consuls  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  they 
have  been  scattered  about  by  our  naval  commanders 
with  an  unsparing  hand.  But  an  English  consul,  be- 
ing generally  more  carefully  selected,  and  always  bet- 
ter paid,  is  a  totally  different  personage.  Our  surprise, 
then,  may  be  well  imagined  when,  in  the  person  of  the 
English  consul,  we  were  made  acquainted  with  a  rag- 
ged, dirty  old  man,  with  a  long  grizzly  beard,  and 
looking  not  unlike  an  old-clothesman.  He  was  habited 
in  tho  Greek  costume;  his  feet  disdained  the  vulgar 
encumbrances  of  shoes  or  stockings,  and  he  carried 
with  a  very  consular  air  a  dozen  fowls  in  one  hand  and 
basket  of  eggs  in  the  other.  His  name  was  II  Signor 

,  of  Venitian  descent,  and  he  had  been  born  and 

brought  up  on  the  island  :  ho  spoke  Greek,  Turkish, 
ind  a  most  appalling  jargon  which  passed  for  Italian  ; 
t  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  of  English  he  was  most 
profoundly  ignorant.  I  enquired  of  him  what  were 
the  usual  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  'Making 
:,'  was  tho  reply.  'But  that  only  occupies  two 
ths;  what  do  you  do  during  the  remaining  ten 
months  of  the  year ." — '  Aspettano,  signor  !  they  wait. 


sir !' ' 

Tenedos  is  said  now  to  contain  a  population 
of  3000,  including  a  garrison  of  200  Turkish 
soldiers.  Arrived  in  sight  of  Constantinople, 
our  author's  descriptions  become  e.xceedingly  in- 
teresting, and  believing  that  our  readers  will 
form  a  belter  idea  of  such  a  work  ftom  extracts 
than  from  any  remarks  of  our  own,  we  proceed 
lo  lay  before  them  a  few  only,  which  we  pen- 
cilled in  the  first  half  of  the  volume  : — 

Coiis,  or  Pleasure  Boats. — "  The  number  of  these 
caiks  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  eight  to 
fifteen  thousand  ;  they  cost  from  $50  to  $150  apiece, 
and  the  men  are  paid  $15  per  month,  finding  them- 


selves. Gentility  is  measured  by  the  number  of  oars. 
A  shabby  fellow  uses  a  caik  with  a  single  pair  of  oars; 
a  gentleman  must  have  two,  but  cannot  exceed  three'. 
Foreign  ministers  are  permitted  to  use  seven,  while 
the  sultan  frequently  figures  with  twenty.  From  va- 
rious opportunities  which  we  subsequently  had  of  test- 
ing their  speed,  there  is  no  question  that  a  three-oared 
caik,  manned  by  Turkish  rowers,  would  far  outstrip 
our  fleetest  Whitehall  barges. 

"  The  Golden  Horn,  at  its  mouth,  is  about  as  wide 
as  the  East  River;  and  in  less  time  than  I  have  taken 
to  describe  the  caik,  we  were  transported  across,  and 
landed  on  a  low  wooden  wharf  on  the  opposite  side. 
Making  our  way  through  narrow  rough-paved  streets, 
we  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  most  striking  part  of 
Constantinople.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  we  were 
the  far-famed  Bazaar.  The  general  effect  is  splendid 
d  imposing;  and  yet,  when  examined  in  detail,  there 
little  to  create  surprise  or  excite  wonder. 
"  Th«  Bazaar,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a  collection  of 
shops  where  goods  are  sold  by  retail:  it  covers  several 
acres,  and  contains  numerous  streets  crossing  each 
other  in  every  direction.  A  description  of  one  shop 
will  serve  for  all.  It  is  a  little  stall,  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet  square,  hung  round  with  the  various  articles  ex- 
posed for  sale  :  like  the  shops  of  Pompeia,  they  are 
entirely  openiin  front,  and  are  closed  at  night  by  hang- 
ing shutters,  which  serve  as  an  awniug  durimr  the 
day.  The  floor  of  the  hall  is  raised  two  feet  from  the 
ground  ;  and  npon  a  small  rug,  spread  out  on  this  floor, 
ts  the  cross-legged  Turkish  or  Armenian  shopkeeper. 
A  small  door  behind  him  opens  into  a  little  recess  or 
apartment,  where  those  articles  are  kept  which  cannot 
be  conveniently  exposed  in  the  stall.  In  making  pur- 
chases, it  is  necessary  to  be  on  your  guard,  if  you 
would  avoid  the  grossest  imposition.  The  Armenian, 
Greek,  Persian,  and  Jewish  shopkeepers  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  ask,  at  first,  double  the  price  which  they  mean 
eventually  to  take,  and  the  Turk  is  fast  falling  into 
"""  same  practice. 

The  bazaars  are   covered  overhead,  and  in  many 
places  arched  over  with  stone  in  a  substantial  manner. 
As  you  traverse  them,  astonishment  is  raised  at  their 
apparently  endless  extent  and  varied  riches.     Here,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  are  seen  ranges  of  shops  filled 
with  slippers  and  shoes  of  various  brilliant  hues :  there, 
are  exposed   the  gaudy  products  of  the  Persian  loom. 
At  one  place  drugs  and  spices  fill  the   air  with  their 
scents,  while  at  another,  a  long  line  of  arms  and  po- 
lished cutlery  flash  upon  the  eye.     Each  street  is  ex- 
clusively occupied  by  a  particular  branch  of  trade  and 
traversed  for  hours   the  various  quarters  in  which 
books,  caps,  jewelry,  harness,  trunks,  garments,  furs, 
&c.,  were  separately  exposed  for  sale.     The  crowds 
which  thronged  the  bazaars  were  so  dense  that  it  was 
with  no  little  difficulty  we  made  good   our  way:  and 
Ill's  are   added   the  numerous  persons   who 
ning  about,  holding  up  articles  for  sale,  and 
crying  out  the  price  at  the   top  of  their  voices— the 
morons  Turkish  accents  predominating  over  the  va- 
ous  dialecta  of  Europe— with  the  running  accorapa- 
ment  of  the  ceaseless  Greek  chatter,  one  may  form 
tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
ene.      In    many  districts,  such  as   the  seal-cutters, 
amond-workers,    pipemakers,    &c.,    the    same   little 
stall  serves  both  as  a  place  to  sell  their  wares  and  as  a 
rkshop  to  manufacture  them;  thus  giving  an  addi. 
tional  air  of  life  and  movement  to  tho   bustle  which 
continually  pervades  these  regions.     No  person  sleeps 
ithin  the  walls  of  the  bazaar.  It  is  closed  near  sunset 
by  twenty-two  immense   gates,  which    lead   into   as 
many  different   streets ;  and  the  shopkeepers,  at  that 
ay  be  seen  returning  to  their  homes  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  or  filling  the  numerous  caiks  which 
Uy  darken  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Golden  Horn." 

The  wood  cuts  are  not  of  a  high  order,  but 
nevertheless  serve  to  illustrate  the  text.  At 
page  98,  is  one  describing  a  curious  mode  of 
taking  fish  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  catching  minnows  is  a  fashionable 
niusement,  the  sultan  himself  being  fond  of  it; 
he  has,  at  one  of  his  palaces,  a  trap  door  open- 
ing in  the  centre  of  an  apartment  over  the  wa- 
ter, where  he  aniuse.'i  his  idle  hours,  without 
being  observed  by  his  subjects. 

We  shall  return  to  this  pleasant  volume  on  a 
future  occasion. 


Kf)t  gjotttrwal  of  aselleiQi  ntUtt^, 


For  Ihe  Journal  of  Belles  Lellics. 

Rough  Notes  on  Natural  History. 
I  passed  by  some  cows  a  few  days  ago  who 
were  refreshing  themselves  under  the  grateful 
shade  of  a  wide-spreading  ash  tree,  near  a  fine 
stream  of  water,  which  just  in  that  place  had 
been  dammed  up  as  a  bathing  place  for  a  colo- 
ny of  ducks.  One  of  the  cows  stood  more  than 
half  leg  deep  in  the  pool,  and  letting  her  bushy 
tail  dangle  in  the  water,  occasionally  switched 
from  her  flanks  the  flies  so  incessantly  annoy- 
ing her.  I  found  the  young  ducks  actively  as- 
sisted— for  swimming  around  and  under  her, 
they  picked  oft"  all  the  flies  within  their  reach, 
and  sometimes  sprang  from  the  water  in  the 
vain  endeavour  to  grasp  some  winged  pest  far 
beyond  their  limits.  The  cow  appeared  to  re- 
cognise their  attentions,  and  very  complacently 
permitted  the  frequent  strokes  inflicted  by  their 
bills. 

I  have  some  chickens  whose  parents  were 
raised  by  turkeys,  and  who  have  the  rambling 
propensities  which  are  known  to  characterise 
the  latter.  They  frequently  wander  among  the 
cows  and  take  some  of  the  flies  which  infest 
them,  and  also  gain  an  advantage  from  the 
number  of  insects  disturbed  by  the  cattle  in 
the  grass  as  they  feed.  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
the  chickens  intermingled  with  a  flock  of  cow- 
blackbirds,  which  at  this  season  attend  the  cattle 
for  the  same  purposes. 

Young  ducks  are  born  without  much  deve- 
lopement  of  their  wings,  which  remain  naked 
of  feathers  until  they  are  very  nearly  full  grown 
— being  one  of  the  last  provisions  for  the  con- 
venience of  these  birds.  Their  legs,  however, 
are  stout  and  strong,  and  well  calculated  for 
their  movements  in  the  water;  in  this  element 
I  have  seen  them  dive  a  few^  days  after  birth — 
their  bills  are  also  then  fully  formed,  and  they 
exhibit  at  once  much  activity  and  energy. 

Pigeons,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  feeble 
when  born,  and  continue  so  for  some  time  after- 
wards; they  are  blind, covered  with  a  light  down 
without  feathers,  and  the  heads  and  bill  are  de- 
ficient in  form.  Their  disposition  for  locomo- 
tion, so  apparent  in  after  life,  is  not  distinguish- 
able for  several  weeks  after  they  are  born ;  it  is 
in  fact  with  difliculty  they  are  induced  to  move 
from  the  nest;  the  parents  bring  them  food 
even  after  they  begin  to  sit  upon  another  set 
of  eggs,  and  until  the  feathers  of  their  wings 
are  fully  grown,  and  their  beak  or  bill  has  its 
form  and  strength.  It  is  from  admirable  design 
that  they  do  not  show  any  inclination  to  leave 
the  nests,  for  from  the  perilous  position  in 
which  these  are  placed  such  an  inclination 
would  occasion  a  speedy  death — whereas,  i; 
ducks  had  it  not  they  would  be  exposed  to  va 
rious  dangers  from  the  location  of  their  birth 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  reptiles,  their 
natural  enemies — such  as  snakes,  tortoises,  rats, 
some  kinds  of  frogs,  and  many  of  the  vermin 
frequenting  the  banks  of  streams.  During 
the  period  of  remaining  in  the  nest  the  heat  of 
the  bodies  of  young  pigeons  is  excessive,  and 
this  is  increased  by  the  heating  character  of 
the  excrement  which  surrounds  without  ap 
pearing  to  injure  them.  Does  not  the  deficien 
developement  of  the  head  prevent  the  sensa 
tions,  afterwards  very  prominent  in  pigeons,  to 
exercise  and  ramble?  and  does  not  the  immediate 
perfection  in  this  respect,  which  is  apparent  in 
ducks,  invite  them  to  activity  1  For,  among 
animals  there  must  be  an  inclination  for,  as 
well  as  a  power  of,  action;  and  the  Creator  ap- 


pears to  have  conjoined  both  in  all  by  very  ob- 
vious means.  We  see  during  sickness  in  pi- 
geons their  inclination  for  locomotion  absent, 
while  muscular  power  evidently  remains,  and 
in  some  birds  whose  wings  are  cut  to  prevent 
them  from  flying,  the  desire  to  do  so  exists, 
without  the  mechanical  ability.     Physical  and 

tional  force  co-exist  in  all  animals,  and  we 
may  suppose  that  the  healthful  exercise  of 
each,  when  united,  was  designed  to  diffuse  the 
most  happiness  and  the  greatest  power. 

RusTtcus. 

Philada.  county,  Sept.  1833. 

LITERARY   NOVELTIES. 

Key  &  Biddle  have  in  press  and  will  publish  imme- 
diately, "Anatomical  and  Practical  Illustrations  of 
Ful.Tionary  Consumption,  and  some  of  its  attendant 
diseases:  with  Remarks  on  the  Pathology,  Symptoms, 
Treatment  of  Phthisis.  With  twelve  plates  drawn 
coloured  from  nature.  By  Samuel  George  Morton, 
M.  D.  Physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse,  Hos- 
pital, &c."  We  have  seen  the  plates,  lithographed  by 
lleder,  and  most  e.'cquisitely  coloured;  they  are  highly 
'itablo  to  the  arts  of  this  city.  The  work  itself  is 
which  every  professional  man  will  desire  to  pos. 
It  is  the  result  of  much  experience  in  public 
hospitals,  and  embraces  much  research. 

At  a  recent  sale  of  architectural  sculpture,  casts,  &c. 
in  London,  Zoffani's  celebrated  picture  of  the  Royal 
Academicians,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Browne,  the  Scagliola 
manufacturer,  for  about  $200. 

M.'.  Burford,  the  celebrated  panorama  painter,  is  ex- 
hibiting in  England  a  grand  view  of  the  siege  of  Ant- 
werp.    He  was  present  at  the  scene  of  action,  and  in- 

rred  some  risk  while  making  his  sketch  from   the 

mparts  of  the  town.     It  is  said  to  be  the  most  inte- 

sting  panorama  ever  painted. 

Two  ladie.',  the  Misses  Innis,  are  sub-editors  of 
Lodge's  Peerage  of  the  British  Empire;  by  constant 

siduity  they  have  brought  the  work  to  a  state  of  ao- 

racy  hitherto  unknown. 

Mr.  O.  Rich  has  issued  in  London  a  small  12mo  vo- 

me,  entitled  "  A  View  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 

;a."     It  is,  says  the  Literary    Gazette,   a  genuine 

tie  book  of  information,  without  theories  or  opinions. 

The  first  number  of  a  new  English  version  of  the 
great  work  of  Cuvier,  Le  Regno  Animal,  or  the  Animal 
Kingdom,  has  been  published  in  London:  probably  Dr. 
McMurlrie's  Philadelphia  edition. 

A  new  work  by  Jeremy  Bentham  (posthumous)  has 
been  published,  entitled  "  Deontology,  or  the  Science 
f  Morality,  &c."  arranged  and  edited  by  Dr.  Bowring. 

A  tenth  edition  of  Francis  the  First,  by  Miss  Kemble, 
as  been  published  in  London. 

The  Autobiography  of  John  Gait,  author  of  the  Ayr- 


List  of  New  Books  published  in  London  to  the 
latest  dates. 

Illustrations  of  Cooper's  Surgical  Dictionary,  by  W 
P.  Cocks,  Vol.  I. ;  ditto,  Amputations ;  ditto,  Disloca 
tions  and  Fractures. — Pathological  Anatomy  of  the 
Brain,  Spinal  Cord,  and   their  Membranes,  by  W.  P 

Cocks Continuation  of  Letters    from   Sussex    Emi 

grants  in  Upper  Canada,  for  1833,  No.  I.— Introduc 
tions.  Notes,  &c.  to  tho  new  edition  of  the  Waverley 
Novels,  3  vols.  8vo. — Sarah  and  her  Cousin,  18mo. 
Mercantile  Marino  Architecture,  or  an  Elementary 
Work  on  tho  Art  of  Drawing  the  Draughts  of  Vessels, 
with  6  large  plates  of  approved  Merchant  Vessels,  by 
T.  Richardson.— The  Poems  of  Drummond  of  Haw 
thornden,  with  Life,  by  P.  Cunningham,  8vo. — New 
ton's  Principia,  a  new  edition,  by  Le  Seur  and  Jacquier 
■2  vols.  8vo.— White's  Natural  History  of  Selbourne, 
arranged  for  young  persons,  i2mo. — Lives  of  the 
Eminent  Sovereig.ns  of  Modern  Europe,  written  by 
Lord  Dover,  for  tho  instruction  and  amusement  of  his 
eldest  son,  18mo. — Dr.  Warren's  Sermons  on  Various 
Subjects,  12mo. — The  Biblical  Cabinet,  Vol.  IV.,  con- 
taining Ernesti's  Institutes,  12mo. 

Old  Bailey  Experience.  8vo. — A  Memoir  of  Spurz- 
heim,  by  A.  Carmichael.— The  Provost  of  Paris,  by  W. 
S.  Browning.— Encyclopedie  des  Gens  du  monde,  an 
extensive  biographical  dictionary. 


Jlfto  a^merican  ^ubU'ratfons. 

Of  all  the  specimens  of  annuals  yet  come  under 
notice,  that  presented   by  Key  &  Biddle  excels.     The 

gravings  are  finished  in  a  style  far  superior  to  that 
of  preceding  annuals.  The  moving  of  the  Jews 
splendid  engraving,  which  requires  close  and  continued 
examination  to  see  its  beauties.  Around  the  victir 
ntemperance,  in  another  plate,  is  thrown  an,  air  o£ 
desolate  wretchedness,  painfully  illustrative  of  that 
readful  fatality.  Recklessness  and  misery  stare  you 
1  the  face,  in  appalling  evidence  of  the  cause.  From 
this  picture  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  Happy  Fa- 
mily—the Return  from  Market— by  Krimmell,*  to 
which  is  attached  an  artist's  name,  that  always  ensures 
xcellence  in  execution.  Is  it  necessary  to  mention 
that  name  is  Alexander  Lawson?  We  are  pleased  to 
an  original  subject  taken  hold  of.  There  has 
been  too  much  servile  copying  in  all  our  annuals. 
Much  more  interest  will  be  attached  to  those  works, 
when  the  illustrations  are  of  familiar  subjects,  and  the 
sale  consequently  increased.  We  would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  liberal  publishers  to  cultivate  this,  under  a  " 
conviction   that  it  will    advance  their  own  interests, 

courage  tho  arts  by  rewarding  originality,  and  im- 
part much  additional  gratification  to  the  purchaser. 

Sketches  of  Turkey,  in  1831  and  1832,  by  an  Ameri- 

n.     1  vol.  8vo.     New  York,  J.  &  J.  Harppr. 

The  Journal  of  Two  Voyages  along  the  Coast  of 
China,  in  1831  and  1832;  the  first  in  a  Chinese  Junk, 
econd  in  the  British  ship  Lord  Amherst;  with 
of  Siarn,  Corea,  and  the  Loo-Choo  Islands; 
remarks  on  the  policy,  religion,  Sec.  of  China,  by  Charles 
Gutzlaff. 

The  Library  of  Romance,  vol.  VII.  The  Khan's 
Tale,  a  tale  of  the  Caravanserai,  by  J.  B.  Fraser;  not 

good  as  Zohrab,  by  Mr.  Morier. 

Key  and  Biddle  have  published  The  Progressive  Ex- 

rience  of  the  Heart  under  the  Discipline  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  from  regeneration  to  maturity,  by  Mrs.  Stevens. 

Also,  The  Piece  Book,  comprising  short  specimens 
of  poetry  and  eloquence,  intended  to  be  transcribed  or 
committed  to  memory,  embellished  with  a  beautiful 
engraving. 

S.   Eurdett  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  have   published  an 

merican  edition,  from  the  third  London,  of  Porquet's 
11  Tesorelto  dello  Sculare  Italiano,  or  the  Art  of  Trans- 

ling  Easv  English  and  Italian  at  sight,  with  a  com- 
plete English  and    Italian  lexicon  of  all  the  words  and 
"dioms  contained  in  tho  work.     The  American  editor, 
F.  Sales,  of  Harvard  university,  has  revised,  correcti 
and  improved  the  whole. 

The  Man  of  Warsman,  by  tho  author  of  Tom  Crin- 
gle's Log;  from  old  numbers  of  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

A  new  novel,  from   the  pen  of  Mrs.  Caroline 
Hentz,  of  Cincinnati,  has  just  been  published  in  i 
city.     It  is  entitled  "  Lovell's  Folly,"  and  is  favourably 
spoken  of  by  the  Western  Shield. 

The  Harpers,  of  New  York,  have  in  course  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  press,  a  work  said  to  be  of  standard 
merit,  entitled  "  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Mora 
and  on  the  Private  and  Political  Rights  and  Obliga- 
I  o?  Mankind,"  by  Jonathan  Dyinond — from  the 
second  London  edition. 

The  Life  of  Charlemagne,  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  author 
of  Philip  Augustus,  &c. ;  being  number  60  of  Harper's 
Library,  a  work  of  decided  merit. 

Annuals.— The  Geographical  Annual  for  1834.  The 
Offering.     Tho  Pearl.     The  Boys'  Week-day  Book.- 
We  have  not  yet  seen  these  publications,  and  cannot 
pronounce  on  their  value. 

The  Headsman,  or  the  Abbaye  des  Vignerons,  a  tale 
by  the  author  of  the  Spy,  Pilot,  &c.  is  nearly  or  quite 
ready  for  distribution. 

Illustrations  of  Political  Economy,  Nos.  5  &  6,  con- 
taining Ella  of  Garveioch,  and  Weal  and  Woe  in  Gar- 
veloch — tales  by  Harriet  Martineau. 

*  The  original  painting  is  in  the  possession  of  i 
Lawson.  Mr.  K.  was  an  American  painter— a  Germaa 
by  birth — and  of  truly  original  genius,  of  tho  Wilkie 
school.  The  lamp  of  his  genius  was  suddenly  extin- 
guished a  tew  years  ago.  While  bathing,  he  unfortu- 
nately went  beyond  his  depth — and  the  deep  waters 
engulfed  the  body  of  poor  Krimmel. 

We  can  no  longer  lake  unpaid  letters  from 
the  post  oflice — the  tax  has  become  too  heavy, 
except  where  remittances  are  enclosed.  Those 
writing  for  missing  Nos.  will  please  attend  t6 
this.  Their  non-arrival  is  not  caused  by  any 
inattention  on  our  part. 
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REVIEW  OP  NEW  BOOKS. 

■etclies  of  Turkey.    By  an  American.    Second 

notice. 
We  gave  last  weeii,  some  brief  extracts  from 
s  interesting  volume,  and  could  fill  our  jou 
I  for  some  time  with  sketches  and  anecdotes 
agreeably  scattered  through  its  pages,  did 
ler  demands  on  our  space  permit.  The  sub- 
t  of  good  water  affords  our  author  an  oppor- 
lity  of  drawing  a  comparison  between  Con- 
ntinople  and  New  York,  unfavourable  to  the 
ler.  This  Turkish  city  is  amply  supplied  at 
enormous  expense  with  pure  wholesome 
ter,  and  had  the  comparison  been  further  ex- 
ded  to  Philadelphia,  it  would  not  have  been 
iss;  Constantinople  has  an  abundance  of 
ntains,  while  our  own  city,  with  greater 
,ins,  is  entirely  deficient, 
iduch  curious  information  is  afl'orded  re- 
cting  the  state  of  learning  ;  there  are  said  to 
1000  schools  in  Constantinople  alone,  with 
jpulation  little  exceeding  Philadelphia.  To 
ry  royal  mosque,  and  to  many  chapels  of  the 
uses,  a  library  is  attached,  the  largest  of 
ch  is  said  to  contain  6000  volumes.  The 
sent  sultan  encourages  printing  and  the  arts 
the  Turks  seem  to  be  emerging  from  semi 
larianism  to  civilisation.  "Works  appear 
almost  daily  from  the  presses  of  the  capi- 
which  would  do  honour  to  any  city  of  Eu- 

ach  of  the  royal  mosques  has  a  college  at- 
led  to  it,  and  the  number  of  students  in 
varies  from  three  to  five  hundred,  besides 
schools  in  the  vicinity,  which  are  partiv 
jorted  out  of  the  funds  of  the  mosque', 
nentary  schools  may  be  found  in  every  street 
tamboul.  The  children  of  the  nobility  and 
Ithier  classes  are  generally  educated  at 
e.  The  author  was  present  when  the  first 
kish  newspaper  was  struck  off ;  to  this  all 
ers  of  government  were  expected  to  sub- 
)e,  and  governors  and  provinces  were  in- 
led  they  must  take  such  a  number  as  the 
.n  pleased  to  designate.  It  is  printed  in 
ich  and  Turkish,  and  supplied  at  g6  66  per 
im  ;  the  subscription  had  arrived  to  about 
00  ;  it  is  supposed  that  this  dissemination  of 
-^15 ^, 


information  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the 
population,  who  seem  prepared  for  the  admis- 
sion of  most  of  the  concomitants  of  civilisation. 
The  sultan  sets  an  example  of  moderation  in  his 
mode  of  life,  his  establishment  being  far  from 
that  expensive  and  magnificent  scale,  which 
are  accustomed  to  attribute  to  oriental  courts. 
An  officer  of  his  household  assured  our  author, 
that  the  expenses  of  his  table  rarely  exceed  ten 
piastres,  or  about  fifty  cents  per  day,  and  his 
probable  annual  expenses  amount  to  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

After  describing  the  grave  yards,  the  author 
mentions  a  little  circumstance  which  displays  an 
amiable  trait  of  character.  On  the  upper  part 
of  each  tombstone  are  two  small  cavities,  usual- 
ly filled  with  water.  The  intention  of  this  is  tc 
pply  a  drink  to  the  thirsty  birds,  and  indeed 
to  invite  them  to  take  up  a  residence  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  by  their  song  to  give  addi- 
tional cheerfulness  to  the  spot.  The  Arme- 
nians, Turks,  and  other  orientals,  have  the  same 
custom. 

The  mode  of  building  houses  is  rough  in 
the  extreme.  The  seams  of  the  floors  are 
frequently  so  wide,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  stories 
related  of  children  being  lost  through  these  cre- 
vices, no  doubt  a  pleasant  exaggeration,  though 
an  instance  is  given  of  a  gentleman  losing  his 
umbrella  through  one  of  them,  while  on  a  visi 
to  a  Periot  nobleman.  When  any  person  ii 
seized  with  the  plague,  he  is  immediately  aban 
doned  to  his  fate.  No  medical  man  will  dare 
approach  him,  on  pain  of  being  himself  ruined; 
all  rational  method  of  cure  is  neglected  as  u 
less,  and  the  aid  of  medicine  is  given  up  ... 
despair.  That  sympathy  which  our  common 
nature  yields  to  the  sick  is  here  denied.  A  man 
employed  in  burying  a  plague  corpse,  was  un- 
ceremoniously thrust  out  of  the  town  before  our 
author's  eyes.  The  howling  dervises  have  dis- 
appeared, being  put  down  by  the  Janissaries  for 
interfering  with  the  acts  of  the  government, 
rhey  were,  in  all  probability,  the  last  remnants 
of  the  idolatrous  priests  of  Baal,  alluded  to  in 
the  scriptures.  The  reputation  of  American 
domestic  manufactures  has  penetrated  the  re- 
gions of  the  grand  seignior  ;  they  are  in  great 
request,  and  cheap  furniture  of  all  kinds,  such 
as  are  usually  shipped  to  South  America,  w  ould 
find  a  ready  sale,  as  well  as  cut  nails — facte 


which  our  enterprising  merchants  will  not  fail 
to  remember.  The  business  of  the  mint  is 
conducted  by  an  American,  who  has  acquired 
the  confidence  of  the  government.  His  prede- 
cessor, by  his  immense  private  expenditures,  was 
supposed  to  derive  improper  revenijes  from  his 
office  ;  he  was  sent  for  one  morning,  and  his 
head  taken  off"  without  asking  him  a  single  ques- 
tion. The  sultan's  physician  was  treated  almost 
as  unceremoniously.  Being  suspected  of  the 
now  forbidden  and  unfashionable  practice  of 
opium  eating,  his  pockets  were  examined,  and 
the  drug  found  on  his  person.  He  declared 
it  was  a  harmless  mixtm-e,  containing  little 
opium — in  that  case,  said  the  sultan,  you  can 
eat  it  without  danger!  He  was  compelled 
to  swallow  it  on  the  spot,  and  his  immediate 
death  was  the  consequence.  The  ladies  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  from  this  work,  that  Cashmere 
shawls  have  much  diminished  in  value,  having 
fallen  from  ^800  and  ^1000,  to  g 300.  The 
most  costly  are  twelve  feet  by  four  wide,  and  of 
so  fine  a  te.xture,  as  to  pass  through  the  compass 
of  a  finger  ring. 

The  dancing  dervishes  are  of  course  men- 
tioned.     Within  a  large  area  in  the  centre  of 
(he  chapel,  five  dervishes  were  spinning  round 
like  tops,  while  an  instrument  like  a  flageolet, 
but  blown  through  the  nose,  poured  forth  from 
the  gallery  a  lugubrious  air.     While  performing 
heir  gyrations   their  eyes  were    closed,    their 
hands  steadfastly  fixed,  and  their  gowns  opened 
out  by  their  evolutions  in  the  manner  of  "  mak- 
ing cheeses,"  as  practised  by  our  little  folks  at 
home.     In  about  five  minutes,  the  music  and 
spmning  ceased,  and  then  commenced  a  series 
of  bows,    with   the  perspiration    oozing    from 
every  pore  ;  then  again  began  the  spinning  upon 
the  carefully  waxed  floor.     At  length  they  ceas- 
ed, and  dropped  on   their  knees,  while  the  at- 
tendants covered  them  with   cloaks  to  prevent 
their  cooling  too  suddenly.     It  appears  that  it  is 
no  longer  dangerous  to  travel  in  Turkey,  the 
uthor  averring  from  his  own  experience,  that  a 
person  may  now  travel  in  any  part,  without  peril 
of  life  or  limb.     The  soldiers  are  but  poorly    " 
equipped — on  one  occasion    at    the  garrison, 
when  a  gun  was  put  into  their  hands  to  repeat 
the  experiment  of  snapping  oflT  percussion  caps, 
remarked  that,  like  the  militia  of  a  coun- 
try which  shall  be  nameless,  they  shut  their  eyes, 
or  turned  away  the  head  when  they  pulled  the 
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trigger  ;  this  of  course  will  be  corrected  by  dint 
of  practice.  Tiie  honesty  of  the  Turks  is  most 
unequivocally  proved.  A.  party  out  on  a  shoot- 
ing excursion,  having  lost  a  game-bag,  a  young 
man  walked  twenty  miles  to  the  American  pa- 
lace, and  delivered  it,  with  the  contents  un- 
touched, while  no  reward  was  demanded  or 
seemingly  expected ! 

It  seems  by  this  account  of  Turkey,  that  all 
travellers  have  fallen  into  a  great  error  with  re- 
spect to  the  rigid  and  jealous  seclusion  in  which 
the  Turks  are  supposed  to  keep  their  females. 
They  go  about  and  have  as  much  freedom  or 
more,  than  those  of  other  nations,  and  our  pre- 
vious impression,  that  the  males  think  they  have 
no  souls,  has  no  foundation  whatever.  The 
Koran,  be  it  known,  expressly  declares  the  con- 
trary, saying,  "  The  reward  of  these  shall  be 
paradise,  whether  he  be  male  or  female,  we 
shall  raise  him  to  a  happy  life  ;"  again,  chap.  1 6, 
"  Whoso  worketh  good,  whether  male  or  fe- 
male, and  is  a  true  believer,  they  shall  enter 
paradise."  When  an  old  mussulman  was  told, 
that  stories  to  the  contrary  were  printed  all  over 
Europe,  he  took  the  liberty  of  indulging  in  a 
most  undignified  fit  of  laughter,  sneering  most 
contemptuously  at  our  [gullibility.  The  reluc- 
tance of  the  Turks  to  converse  about  women, 
has  also  been  alleged  as  a  proof  of  their  jealou- 
sy, but  the  whole  amount  of  this  is,  that  they 
consider  it  an  improper  topic,  and  that  to  intro- 
duce any  conversation  on  this  subject,  is  an  un- 
doubted evidence  of  ill  breeding.  But  we  must 
imprison  our  pen,  and  return  to  this  pleasing 
production  next  week. 

From  the  London  Literary  Gazette. 
M^moires  de  Marechal  J^ey,  Due  d'Elchingen,  Prince 
de  la  Moskowa.  Publih  par  sa  Famille.  8vo.  Tomes 
I.  et  II.  Londres,  1833.  E.  Bull. 
Memoirs  of  Marshal  Ney,  Sfc.  {English  Translation).  Id, 
These  two  volumes  contain  a  memoir  of  the  brave. 
the  celebrated,  and,  in  the  end,  the  unfortunate  Mar- 
shal Ney,  and  are  the  foundation  of  a  literary  and  last- 
ing monument  raised  to  his  memory  by  the  affections 
of  his  family.  They  treat  of  the  events  of  his  brilliant 
career,  from  his  birth  at  Satrelouis  (afterwards,  in  re- 
pubUcan  days,  called  SarreZitre),  of  humble  parents, 
January  10,  1769,  to  the  capitulation  of  Ulm  in  1805. 
Of  course  they  are  chiefly  filled  with  details  of  the 
early  battles  of  the  French  revolution,  the  campaigni 
in  Belgium  and  on  the  Rhine,  and  afterwards  on  the 
Danube  and  in  Switzerland ;  in  which  Pichegru,  Jour, 
dan,  Kleber,  Bernadotte,  Brune,  Hoche,  and  others 
who  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  this  wonderful 
drama,  took  their  first  steps  to  distinction  and 

These  accounts,  perhaps,  have  not  much  to  renew 
the  dread  interest  once  attached  to  them,  though  ab 
solutely  necessary  in  the  life  of  one  who  shone  so  illus- 
triously among  the  brave  warriors  who  bled  and  con 
quered  in  so  many  bloody  fields.  Among  the  foremost 
of  the  band  ever  was  Ney,  insomuch  that  "  the  Bravest 
of  the  Brave"  became  his  title  of  honour.  And, 
throughout  his  services,  it  does  appear  that  he  was 
equally  marked  by  integrity  and  all  the  good  qualities 
of  a  soldier,  as  by  courage  and  conduct  in  action. 
Many  instances  are  cited  of  his  repressing  pillage  and 
disorder  among  his  troops,  and  throwing  the  shield  of 
his  protection  over  the  inhabitants  of  districts  unhap- 
pily exposed  to  the  calamities  of  war. 

It  is  not  within  our  province  to  attempt  a  philoso- 
phical analysis  of  his  character,  either  as  a  man  or  a 
mihtary  commander  ;  but  we  may  truly  say,  that  for 
natural  parts,  and  the  higher  qualifications  of  humani- 
ty, ho  was  not  surpassed  by  many  of  his  compeers. 
And  having  so  said,  we  will  make  extracts  to  illustrate 
these  opinions  and  the  style  of  the  work;  which,  as 
may  be  supposed,  is  sulEcicntly  favourable  to  its  sub- 
ject, to  his  friend  Bonaparte,  and  to  France  and 
Frenchmen  in  general.  Noy's  personal  characer  is 
thus  delineated  ; — 

"  It  is  well  known  with  what  extraordinary  energy 
and  power  he  mancBuvred  large  masses  of  soldiers,  and 


brought  them  to  bear  upon  the  enemy.    Bold  and  im- 
petuous when  he  led  his  troops  to  a  charge,  still  he 

inced  the  most  imiierturbable  coolness  *nd  presence 
of  mind.  Many  persons,  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of 
is  extraordinary  courage,  have  overlooked  his  other 
ualitios  as  a  commander;  but  they  who  have  served 
nder  him  will  relate  other  things  of  him  more  than 
lere  bursts  of  enthusiastic  valour,  by  which  the  com- 
mon soldiers  were  captivated,  and  led  on  to  the  most 
dangerous  assaults.  Calm  amid  showers  of  grape-shot, 
unmoved  by  the  most  terrific  discharges  of  artillery,  by 
the  balls  which  dealt  death  and  destruction  around 
him,  Ney  appeared  unconscious  of  the  danger, — he 
,ed  as  if  he  bore  a  charmed  life.  This  calm  rash- 
which  twenty  years  of  peril  did  not  overcome, 
gave  to  his  rnind  that  freedom  of  thought,  that  prompti- 
tude of  decision  and  execution,  so  necessary  amid  the 
complicated  manoeuvres  of  war  and  battle.    This  sur- 

'  led  the  officers  under  his  command  still  more  than 
that  courage  of  action  in  which  they  all  shared.  One 
of  the  latter,  a  man  of  tried  valour,  asked  him  one 
day  if  he  had  ever  been  afraid  ;  thus  summing  up  in  a 
single  word  that  profound  indifference  to  danger,  that 
forgetfulness  of  death,  that  tension  of  mind,  and  that 

tal  labour  so  necessary  to  a  general-in-chief  u 
the  field  of  battle.  •  I  have  never  had  time,'  was 
marshal's  reply." 

One  of  his  dashing  exploits  is  thus  related  : — 

"  Ney  had  seen  with  indignation  the  enemy  sally 
forth  from  their  ramparts,  crown  a  redoubt  erected  in 
haste,  and  brave  the  efforts  of  the  French  soldiers. 
The  corps.de-sifege  was  composed  of  troops  partly  from 
the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  partly  from  that  of  " 
bre-et-Meuse.  Anxious  to  show  the  former  how  to 
fight,  he  assembled  a  few  dragoons,  saw  that  the 
horses  were  rough-shod,  so  that  they  could  not  slid( 
ice,  and  begged  a  few  voltigeurs  from  the 
chef  de-battaiUon  Mohtor.  '  I  am  going,'  he  said 
show  you  a  trick,  after  the  manner  of  Sambre-et- 
Meuse.'  Having  put  his  voltigeurs  in  motion,  they 
attacked  the  redoubt  in  front,  whilst  he  got  on  th< 
other  side  and  brought  up  his  dragoons  against  the 
pass  it  defended  ;  but  the  latter  hesitated  and  dared 
not  follow  him,  so  that  he  penetrated  alone  into  the 
redoubt.  Surrounded  by  the  enemy,  single-handed 
cut  his  way  through  them,  recrossed  the  ditch,  and 
escaped  under  a  shower  of  balls ;  but  he  received  a 
wound  in  his  arm,  the  pain  of  which  was  increased  by 
the  motion  of  his  horse.  A  species  of  lock-jaw  en. 
sued,  and  he  became  restless  and  desponding ;  at  on( 
moment  under  the  excitement  of  burning  fever,  at  the 
next  weakened  by  the  sufferings  he  endured,  he  refused 
all  surgical  aid.  His  friends,  uneasy  at  the  strange 
turn  his  disorder  had  taken,  hit  upon  an  expedient 
bring  him  to  himself  Having  assembled  the  musicians 
and  young  girls  of  the  village,  with  Kleber  and  the  re. 
presentative  Merlin  at  their  head,  they  all  went  in  pro- 
cession to  Ney's  quarters,  and  danced  the  farandolle 
round  his  bed.  The  noise  was  at  first  unpleasant  to 
him,  but  by  degrees  he  joined  in  the  hilarity  it  occa- 
sioned. He  then  laughed  at  his  gloomy  thoughts,  and 
gave  up  his  arm  to  the  surgeons  ;  his  only  uneasiness 
being  now  about  the  length  of  time  his  cure  would 
take — his  only  anxiety  that  of  knowing  how  soon  he 
should  be  able  to  return  and  face  the  enemy.  Being 
informed  that  he  had  been  appointed  general  of  bri- 
gade, this  promotion  was  only  a  source  of  uneasiness 
to  him.  He  did  not  think  that  he  had  done  enough  to 
merit  that  rank,  and  wished  to  leave  it  to  those  who, 
as  he  said,  had  belter  claims  than  his.  In  vain  were 
his  scruples  laughed  at — in  vain  was  he  urged  to  ac- 
cept the  promotion ;  it  was  impossible  to  shake  his 
resistance  or  overcome  his  modesty." 

Ney  was  frequently  and  severely  wounded — a  fate 
which  gentlemen  who  otorra  redoubts  by  themselves 
are  most  likely  to  encounter.  On  another  occasion  he 
was  taken  prisoner. 

"  The  French  hussars  had  forced  an  Austrian  column 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  but  were  still  stopped  by  a 
line  of  sharpshooters.  Anxious  to  disperse  the  latter, 
and  drive  them  from  the  heights  which  they  occupied, 
they  employed  a' field-piece  to  effect  this.  The  Blan- 
keslein  hussars,  perceiving  this  fault,  hastened  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  returned  to  the  charge  supported 
by  the  Coburg  dragoons.  The  troops  advanced  on  both 
sides,  fought  round  the  gun,  and  both  parties  strug- 
gled for  it  as  the  prize  to  be  won.  The  ground  was 
bad,  and  the  numbers  of  the  Austrians  very  superior; 
but  Ney  succeeded  in  throwing  their  ranks  into  confu- 
sion, and  they  gave  way.  The  French  were  now  in 
hopes  that  they  would  be  unable  to  return  to  the  at- 
tack, and  were  congratulating   themselves  on. their 


victory,  when  fresh  squadrons  came  up  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Austrians.  The  republicans  were  now 
broken  in  their  turn,  and  it  was  in  vain  for  Ney  to  re. 
ist  the  torrent  which  swept  his  forces  along.  Hie 
horse  fell,  and  rolled  with  him  into  a  ravine.  He  was 
covered  with  bruises  and  blood ;  and,  to  complete  his 
disaster,  his  sword  snapped  in  twain.  The  enemy  sur- 
ded  him,  and  he  had  no  further  hope  of  escape. 
He  resisted,  nevertheless ;  for  he  perceived  the  fourth 
about  to  make  a  fresh  charge,  and  he  was  anxious  to 
give  them  time  to  come  to  his  assistance.  He  there- 
fore used  the  stump  of  his  sword,  struck,  parried,  and 
kept  in  check  the  crowd  that  pressed  upon  him.  Such 
a  struggle  could  not  last  long ; — the  ground  was  slip* 
pery,  Ney's  foot  slid,  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the 
Austrians  succeeded  in  seizing  him.  He  was  thus 
made  prisoner,  and  conveyed  to  Giessen.  The  fame  of 
his  capture  had  preceded  him  thither,  and  every  one 
was  eager  to  behold  a  man  whose  deeds  seemed  fabu- 
lous. The  women,  more  particularly,  could  not  ima- 
gine how  he  had  dared  to  resist  a  whole  squadron,  and, 
for  a  time,  with  some  appearance  of  success.  As  they 
were  taking  him  to  head  quarters,  through  a  by-street, 
these  fair  admirers  of  courage  begged  that  he  might 
be  led  through  the  public  square.  '  Really,'  said  an 
Austrian  officer,  annoyed  at  their  importunity,  'one 
would  suppose  that  he  was  an  extraordinary  animal.' 
'  Extraordinary,  indeed  !'  replied  one  of  the  ladies, 
'  since  it  required  a  whole  squadron  of  dragoons  to 
take  him.'  This  sally  put  every  one  in  good  humour, 
and  each  yielded  to  the  admiration  which  Ney's  heroism 
inspired ;  some  among  the  fair  Germans  calling  to 
mind  his  valour  on  one  occasion — others  the  humanity 
and  disinterestedness  with  which  he  always  treated  the 
people  he  conquered.  Ney  was  received  at  the  Aus- 
trian head-quarters  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  high 
reputation.  Each  condoled  with  him  on  his  mishap, 
and  on  the  vicissitudes  of  war.  But  the  conversation 
soon  turned  on  battles  and  military  manosuvres ;  and 
the  prisoner  was  discussing  each  general's  share  of  me- 
rit,  when  he  perceived  his  horse,  with  an  Austrian 
upon  its  back.  The  animal  seemed  weak,  iazy,  and 
obstinate ;  in  spite  of  the  spur,  it  would  not  advance. 
Ney  exclaimed  against  the  awkwardness  of  the  rider, 
and  was  answered  by  a  joke  about  the  worthlessness  of 
the  animal.  An  officer  jestingly  proposed  to  purciiaso 
it ;  and  its  points  and  capabilities  seemed  matter  of 
doubt ;  Ney  approached  it.  '  I  will  show  you,'  said  he, 
'  the  value  of  my  horse.'  An  opening  was  immediately 
made ;  Ney  sprang  upon  the  saddle,  and  taking  the 
direction  of  the  French  army,  soon  left  in  the  rear 
those  who  accompanied  or  followed  him.  The  horse 
which  had  appeared  so  powerless  to  the  Austrians,  car- 
ried him  off  like  the  wind,  and  he  was  near  escaping; 
but  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  heavy  and  Ught  ca. 
valry  rode  off,  and  soon  stopped  up  every  issue.  Ney 
then  turned  back,  and  with  equal  celerity  reached  the 
spot  where  the  Austrian  generals  stood  aghast.  '  Well,  j 
gentlemen,'  he  said,  '  what  think  you  of  the  animal 
now  ?  Is  he  not  worthy  of  his  master  V  Their  scat- 
tered squadrons  sufficiently  proved  the  affirmative.  A 
little  confused  at  their  mistake,  they  henceforth  guard- 
ed their  prisoner  more  carefully,  and  took  care  not  to 
jest  again  about  his  horse." 

With  this  characteristic  description  we  conclude; 
nly  noticing,  that  through  the  kind  offices  of  Jo- 
sephine, Ney  was  united  to  an  excellent  wife  in  1800, 
when,  notwithstanding  all  his  victories  and  opportuni- 
ties,  his  fortune  was  extremely  limited;  which,  among 
other  proofs,  was  a  noble  one,  that  in  war  and  peace, 
fine  and  honourable  traits  distinguished  his  active  and 
adventurous  hfe. 


Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Otford,  to 

Sir  Horace  Mann.    Edited  by  Lord  Dover. 

2  vols.  12mo.    New  York,  George  Dearborn. 

1833. 

We  have  already  characterised  these  letters  as 
eminent  for  their  vivacity,  and  "  which  must  be 
read  with  amusement,  as  long  as  liveliness  of 
diction  and  felicity  of  anecdote  are  considered 
ingredients  of  amusement,in  literature."  Lord 
Dover  remarks,  that  a  friend  of  Mr.  Walpole 
has  observed,  "  his  epistolary  talents  have  shown 
our  language  to  be  capable  of  all  the  grace  and 
all  the  charms  of  the  French  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne,"  and  adds,  that  the  remark  is  a  true 
one,  for  he  is  undoubtedly  the  author  who  first 
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provec  the  aptitude  of  our  language  for  the  light 
and  g3f  epistolary  style,  which  was  before  sup- 
posed so  peculiarly  to  belong  to  the  Gallic 
neightours  of  England.  There  may  be  letters 
of  a  hgher  order  in  our  literature  than  those  of 
Walpole. — Gray's,  and  perhaps  Cowper's  may 
be  taken  as  instances  of  this  ;  but  where  shall 
we  find  such  an  union  of  taste,  humour,  and 
almost  dramatic  power  of  description  and  nar- 
rative, as  in  the  correspondence  of  Walpole  ? 

The  worst  of  it  is,  t^at  we  have  to  wade 
through  a  mass  of  uninteresting  and  unintelligi- 
ble matter  oftentimes,  to  come  at  a  brilliant 
gem,  or  sparkling  diamond.  An  abridgment 
would  have  been  infinitely  preferable  for  this 
side  the  water.  The  American  edition  is  alto- 
gether a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  art  of  typo- 
graphy. 

An  Essay  on  the  Spirit  and  Influence  of  the  Re- 
formation.   By  C.  Villers.    Translated  from 

the  French,  with  an  Introductory  Essay,  by 

Samuel  Miller,  D.  D.     1 2mc.    Philadelphia, 

Key  &  Biddle.   1833. 

This  work  obtained  the  prize  on  the  following 
question,  proposed  by  the  National  Institute  of 
France  :  "  What  has  been  the  influence  of  th« 
Reformation  by  Luther,  on  the  political  situa 
lion  of  the  different  states  of  Europe,  and  on 
the  progress  of  Knowledge?"  Dr.  Miller,  the 
translator,  is  professor  in  the  Theological  Semi 
nary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  We  have  read  a  large 
portion  of  the  volume,  but  as  we  meddle  not 
with  polemics,  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  book 
itself. 


The  age  of  patrons  of  literature,  an  age  fatal  to  the 
independence  of  an  author,  has  passed  away — authors 
now  must  depend  for  fame  and  money  on  the  public. 
The  periodical  press  having  the  ear  of  the  public,  in 
very  kindness  to  its  patrons,  the  booksellers  and  au- 
thors, turns  patron  too.  The  machine  once  set  in  mo- 
tion, an  edition  of  any  book  is  sold  as  surely  as  the 
baker  files  his  tally  at  his  customer's  door — the  purcha- 
sers are  the  tally,  ready  and  willing  to  have  tlie  mark 
made  upon  their  pockets  by  the  newspaperese: — the 
diiference  consists  in  this — it  is  not  always  wholesome 
bread  they  receive  in  return. 

The  presence  of  the  unfortunate  has  on  most 
the  effect  of  Medusa's  head ;  at  the  sight  of  him,  hearts 
are  turned  to  stone.    The  least  fault  a  man  in  distress 
commits,  is  a  sufficient  pretence  for  the  rich  to  refu 
him  all  assistance ;  they  would  have  the  unfortunate 
entirely  perfect. 

Mirabeau  remarks,  "  I  would  apply  to  metaphysi 
cians  what  Scaliger  said  of  the  Basque  people ; — '  It  i; 
asserted  that  they  understood  one  another,  but  I  d( 
not  believe  it.' " 

If  poverty  make  man  sigh,  riches  make  him  yawn 
When  fortune  exempts  us  from  laboilr,  nature  loads  us 
with  the  weight  of  time. 

Gold,  like  the  sun  which  melts  wax  and  hardens 
clay,  develops  great  minds  and  contracts  bad  hearts 

To  the  rich  and  unlettered  man,  leisure  is  without 
repose,  repose  without  delight,  and  time,  that  treasure 
of  the  man  whose  mind  is  occupied,  for  the  former, 
a  tax  upon  his  idleness.  The  learned  man  seeks  for 
himself,  the  rich  one  endeavours  to  escape  from  him- 
eelf. 

A  correspondent  quaintly  observes,  that  we  need  not 
hope  to  clear  a  prospect  by  attempting  to  disperse  a  fog 
with  a  fan  !  Very  true — the  /antasticals  are  lh< 
merous  body,  but  if  wo  should  lift  the  veil  of  absurdity 


that  one  eye  could  see  more  distinctly,  we  should 
hope  to  do  as  much  good  as  by  raising  a  blade  of  grass 
here  none  grew  before,  a  result  which  the  agricultu- 
ralists rank  among  the  first  of  virtues. 

Robinson  Crusoe  in  his  island,  deprived  of  every 
thing,  and  compelled  to  undergo  the  greatest  hardship 
isure  a  daily  subsistence,  bears  up  with  life,  and 
enjoys  some  moments  of  happiness.  Suppose 
iiim  to  be  in  an  enchanted  island,  provided  with  every 
thing  he  can  wish  for  ;  idleness  would  most  probably 
render  his  existence  insupportably  tedious. 

That  which  we  know  best  is,  first,  what  we  have 
discovered  ;  secondly,  what  we  have  learned  by  expe- 
erespecting  raenand  things;  thirdly,  what  wo  have 
learned,  not  in  books,  but  through  the  means  of  books, 

that  is  to  say,  by  the  reflections  they  have  caused  us 

make ;  fourthly,  what  we  have  learned  in  books,  or 

th  masters. 

When  virtue  is  united  to  talent,  it  places  a  man 
above  his  glory  :  there  is  a  touching  and  delightful  as- 
sociation attached  to  the  name  of  Fenelon,  more  vene- 
rable than  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents. 

Of  an  extremely  unlucky  man,  it  was  remarked,  that 
should  he  fall  upon  his  back,  he  would  be  sure  to  break 
his  nose. 

Nothing  ought  to  be  more  weighed,  says  Burke, 
than  the  nature  of  books  recommended  by  public  au- 
thority.     So  recommended,  they  soon  form  the  charac- 

r  of  the  age. 

If  the  prudence  of  reserve  and  decorum  dictates  si- 
lence in  some  circumstances,  in  others  prudence  of  a 
higher  order  may  justify  us  in  speaking  our  thoughts. 
It  may  be  the  interest  of  our  friend  the  publisher  of  a 
book,  to  have  us  puff  it  into  notoriety,  but  should  an 
editor  disoblige  his  numerous  subscribers  to  gratify  a 
single  friend  ?  It  may  bo  to  the  interest  of  the  city, 
that  a  frame  house  should  be  destroyed,  but  it  is  our 
duty  to  preserve  the  inmates. 


VARIETIES. 

The  highest  rated  house  in  London,  is  that  of  th 
Duke  of  Sutherland.  It  is  rated  at  the  enormous  an 
nual  rent  of  830,000;  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  §12,500; 
the  United  Service  Club  house,  is  rated  at  a  rent  of 
86,500  ;  Athenseum  Club  S6000. 

It  has  been  stated  to  the  British  house  of  commons, 
that  55,000  persons  arrived  and  actually  settled  in  Ca- 
nada, during  the  year  1832,  and  that  they  brought  with 
them  a  capital  of  from  30  to  40  millions,  one  emigrant 
alone,  having  a  credit  on  the  Quebec  Bank  for  $80,000. 
and  another  for  820,000.     The  actual  number  of  emi- 
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shed  from  cholera  was  2350  persons. 


The  study  of  Gee-o\ogy 
able.      There   are   many   "d 
stantly  discovered. 

Many  anecdotes  were  detailed,  respecting  the  great 
fire  at  Pera,  which  illustrated  the  total  want  of  self 
possession,  which  is  but  too  frequently  exhibited  in 
seasons  of  sudden  and  general  calamity.  A  poor 
widow  who  had  buried  her  husband  and  children  a  few 
weeks  previous,  was  observed  to  be  busily  engaged  in 
throwing  all  her  furniture  into  a  deep  well.  When  the 
flames  finally  drove  her  from  the  house,  she  was  seen 
with  an  only  child  in  one  arm,  and  a  large  bundle  in 
the  other.  To  the  horror  of  the  spectators,  she  deli- 
berately threw  the  child  into  the  well,  and  ran  off  hur- 
riedly with  the  bundle.— SicfcAes  of  Turkei/,  by  an  Ame- 
rican. 

In  a  conflagration,  where  10,000  houses  were  de- 
stroyed, and  80,000  persons,were  turned  into  the  streets, 
there  must  necessarily  have  been  much  suffering,  but 
we  did  not  learn  that  more  than  four  or  five  lives  were 
lost.  The  Turk  suffers  little  by  a  fire.  His  wardrobe 
is  carried  on  his  back,  and  a  large  chest  contains  all 
his  moveables,  consisting  of  a  few  amber  headed  pipes 
an  oke  (2|lb.)  or  two  of  tobacco,  and  perhaps  the  same 
quantity  of  coffee.  If  he  saves  this,  his  loss  is  nothing, 
except  the  rent  of  the  house,  always  paid  in  advance 
The  fire  luckily  occurred  in  the  day  time,  and  during 
a  warm  and  pleasant  season.    The  sultan  immediately 


caused  100,000  piastres  to  be  distributed,  and  issued  a 
firman,  in  which  he  enjoined  upon  his  subjects  to  re- 
)  their  houses,  and  to  treat  with  kindness,  all 
the  sufferers  by  the  fire,  whether  Greek,  French,  Ar- 
menian, or  Jew. — Ibid. 

ivate  loss  of  the  English  minister  Gordon,  is 
ive  amounted  to  nearly  820,000,  chiefly  in  the 
diamonds  and  jewels  of  his  various  orders.  When  I 
■  card  his  losses  regretted  in  society,  I  could  not  but 
ompare  them  with  those  of  my  excellent  friend  Goo  ell, 
'ho,  independent  of  the  total  destruction  of  his  furni- 
ture and  clothing,  was  in  a  few  minutes  deprived  of  his 
valuable  library ;  of  manuscripts  which  had  cost  him 
the  labour  of  years,  and  which  never  could  be  replaced. 
He  had  just  completed  an  Armeno-Turkish  dictionary 
and  grammar,  which  would  have  proved  invaluable  to 
the  oriental  student;  these  also  shared  the  same  fate. 
Ibid. 

Pompeii. — The  supposed  discovery  of  the  old  port  of 
Pompeii  turns  out  to  be  an  error.  What  were  mistaken 
for  the  masts  of  ships  are  ascertained  to  be  the  remains 
of  cypress-trees,  covered  by  the  eruption  of  volcanic 
materials  from  Vesuvius.  They  seem  to  have  grown 
in  great  abundance  upon  the  coast.  Thus  we  are  dis- 
appointed of  the  longed-for  pleasure  of  seeing  Roman 
ships  in  statu  rescued  from  obUvion. 

Literal  translation  of  a  Chinese  Ink  maker's  Shop 
bill. — "  At  the  Shop  Shun-wang — very  good  Ink — fine, 
fine, — Ancient  shop — grandfather,  father  and  self 
make  this  ink, — fine  and  hard,  very  hard, — picked  out, 
very  fine  and  black,  before  now, — sell  very  good  Ink, 
prime  cost  very  high.  The  ink  is  very  heavy, — so  is 
gold.  No  one  makes  like  it.  Others  who  make  ink, 
make  it  for  money,  and  to  cheat ;  I  only  make  it  for  a 
name.  Plenty  of  gentlemen  know  my  ink.  My  family 
never  cheats,  always  bears  a  good  name.  I  make  ink 
for  the  'Son  of  Heaven,'  and  all  the  mandarins  round. 
All  A-kwantsae's  (gentlemen)  must  come  to  mj  shop 
and  know  my  name  !" 

Mr.  IVilberforce. — During  the  three  weeks  preceding 
the  decease  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Joseph,  the  sculp- 
tor, was  living  with  him  at  Bath  ;  and  he  succeeded  ia 
modelling  a  bust,  which,  notwithstanding  the  difficul- 
ties attending  its  execution,  has  given  great  satisfac- 
tion to  his  family  and  friends. 

The  following  is  the  head  of  an  advertisement  from 
the  Philadelphia  Watering  committee  : — 

"  The  Watering  Committee  have  been  informed  that 
several  dead  horses  have  been  thrown  into  the  river 
Schuylkill,  at  or  near  Flat  Rock  ;  in  order  to  prevent 
similar  depredations,  they  deem  it  proper  to  publish 
the  law  on  that  subject,  which  will  hereafter  be  rigidly 
enforced."  Let  every  man,  woman,  and  child  tako  no- 
tice, that  it  IS  a  depredation  to  throw  dead  horses  into 
the  Schuylkill ! 


THE  LIFE-BOAT. 

From  a  volume,    entitled    "  Patriotic   Songs,"   by 
Agnes  and  Susannah  Strickland,  dedicated  by  permis- 
sion, to  the  present  king  of  England. 
"  The  life-boat!  the  life-boat ;  when  tempests  are  dark, 

She's  the  beacon  of  hope  to  the  foundering  bark  ! 

When,  midst  the  wild  roar  of  the  hurricane's  sweep. 

The  minute-guns  boom  like  a  knell  on  the  deep. 

The  life-boat;  the  life-boat!  the  whirlwind  and  rain, 
And  white-crested  breakers,  oppose  her  in  vain; 
Her  crew  are  resolved,  and  her  timbers  are  staunch. 
She's  the  vessel  of  mercy — Godspeed  to  her  launch! 

The  life-boat!  the  life-boat!  how  fearless  and  free 
She  wins  her  bold  course  o'er  the  wide-rolling  sea ! 
She  bounds  o'er  the  surges  with  gallant  disdain. 
She  has  stemmed  them  beforehand  ehe'll  stem  them 

The  life-boat !  the  life-boat !  she's  manned  by  the 

brave. 
In  the  noblest  of  causes  commissioned  to  save; 
What  heart  but  has  thrilled  in  the  seaman's  distress. 
At  the  hfe-boat's  endeavours,  the  life.boat's  success  ! 

The  life-boat !  the  life-boat !  no  vessel  that  sails 
Has  stemra'd  such  rough  billows,  and  weather'd  such 

gales  ; 
Not  e'en  Nelson's  proud  ship,  when  his  death-strife 

Such  true  glory  achieved  as  the  life-boat  has  done !" 
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LITERARY  KOVEXiTISS. 

Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard,  announce  that  they  have 
in  press,  Randolph's  Letters  to  a  Young  Relative,  em- 
bracing a  series  of  years,  from  early  boyhood  to  ma- 
ture manhood. 

The  Cigar,  embellished  with  wood-cuts — "  The  Ci- 
gar (and  Every  Night  Book)  are  exceedingly  clever 
and  amusing." — Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Character,  or   Jew   and   Gentile,   by  Mrs.   Lem 
Grindstone.     The    History  of  the  Most  Unfortunate 
Man  in  the  World,  by  Capt.  Chamier,  R.  N.,  author  of 
the  Life  of  a  Sailor,  &c. 

Announced  by  Key  &  Biddle,  O'SuUivan's  Guide  ti 
an  Irishman  in  search  of  Religion.  Miriam  or  thi 
Power  of  Truth,  a  Jewish  Tale,  by  the  author  of  Influ 
ence.  The  Aristocrat,  a  novel  in  2  vols,  by  the  author 
of  Zoe.    Conrad  Blessington,  by  a  Lady. 

We  rejoice  to  hear  that  Allan  Cunningham  has 
new  edition  and  a  new  Life  of  Burns  in  hand.    It  will 
not  only  correct  errors  concerning  compositions  attri 
buted  to  the  poet,  but  bring  forward  poems,  letters,  and 
anecdotes  which  haVe  not  hitherto  seen  the  light 
is  to  be  in  six  monthly  volumes,  with  illustrative 
nettes. 

Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews,  republished 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Henderson. 

Scripture  Biography,  by  Esther  Hewlett,  author  of 
Scripture  History,  &c.  " 

An  Investigation  into  the  Origin,  Religion,  Manners, 
Customs,  Language,  and  History  of  the  ancient  Inha- 
bitants of  Celtic  Gaul  and  the  British  Islands,  including 
Ireland  ;  intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the  History  of 
the  British  Islands,  by  Sir  W.  Betham. 

Landseer's  Illustrated  Edition  of  the  Romance  of 
History,  a  new  edition,  in  monthly  volumes,  each  con- 
taining six  plates,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Landseer. 

Cruikshank  v.  Witchcraft,  and  Cruikshank  v.  the 
New  Police. 

Mr.  J.  Finch,  who  will  be  remembered  by  some  of 
our  scientific  Philadelphians,  has  published  in  London 
his  Travels  in  the  United  States,  containing  little  but 
geological  and  scientific  information. 

The  Life  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  written  by  the  late 
Dr.  Kippis,  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  family,  is,  we 
perceive,  to  be  published  in  two  octavo  volumes,  edited 
by  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  noble  earl,  and  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 

The  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge;  British 
Museum ;  Elgin  Marbles,  Vol.  I.  London.  An,  ex- 
position of  the  way  in  which  Lord  Elgin  acquired 
these  treasures  of  ancient  art,  and  a  topographical  and 
historical  account  of  Attica  and  Athens,  is  followed  by 
descriptions  of  many  of  the  designs  which  now  adorn 
the  British  Museum. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Smith,  F.  R.  S.,  and  member  of  other 
learned  societies  in  London  and  on  the  Continent,  fa- 
vourably known  in  the  literary  world  by  several  pre- 
vious works,  has  just  published  a  translation  of  a 
singularly  curious  and  interesting  volume  on  Solar 
Worship,  from  the  pen  of  M.  Hammer,  entitled  Milhri- 
aca  ou  le  Culte  de  Mithra,  (Genius  of  the  Sun,  or  An- 
gel of  Light,  according  to  the  doctirine  of  Zoroaster.) 

It  is  related  of  Dr.  South,  that  he  once  heard  a  cler- 
gyman preach  one  of  his  own  published  discourses, 
and  after  the  service  asked  him  how  long  it  had  taken 
him  to  compose  it.  A  week,  was  the  reply.  It  cost 
me  three,  rejoined  the  doctor. 


List  of  New  Books  published  in  London  to  the 
latest  dates. 
Travels  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada, 
by  J.  Finch,  8vo. — The  Germany  and  Agricola  of 
Tacitus,  with  an  English  Version  and  Notes,  by  D. 
Spillan,  12uio.— Select  Orations  of  Cicero,  from  the 
Text  of  Orelius,  with  English  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  M, 
M'Kay,  8vo.— A  Journey  to  Switzerland,  and  Pedestri- 
an Tours  in  that  Country,  by  L.  Agassiz,  8vo. — Disor- 
ders  of  the  Brain  and  Nervous  System,  by  Dr.  Uwins, 
8vo.— Report  of  Proceedings  on  a  Voyage  to  tin 
Northern  Parts  of  China  in  the  ship  Lo"rd  Amherst, 
extracted  from  papers  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  8vo. — Popular  Religious  Works  abridged, 
Vol.  I.  Dr.  Horneck's  Great  Law  of  Consideration.' 
24mo.— Biographia  Borealis,  or  Lives  of  Distinguished 
Northerns,  by  Hartley  Coleridge,  8vo.— Poems,  by 
Hartley  Coleridge,  Vol.  I.  8vo.— The  Outcast  of  Na. 
pies,  and  other  Poems,  by  H.  A.  D'Alton,  12mo.— Ro- 
bert Cruikshank's  Humorous  Engravings  on  the  Un. 
known  Tongues,  &c.  12mo. — The  Description  of  a 
Now  Lightning  Conductor,  and  Observations  on 


Mfm  ^tjierfcan  ^ubU'tattons. 

The  Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford,  to 
Sir  Horace  Mann,  British  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Tus- 
cany, now  first  published  from  the  originals  in  posses, 
sion  of  the  Earl  of  Waldgrave,  edited  by  Lord  Dover 
2  vols.  ]2mo. 

The  Repealers,  a  novel,  by  the  Countess  of  Bless, 
ington.  This  work  will  disappoint  almost  every 
It  may  do  very  well  in  Great  Britain  to  introduce  Irish 
politics  and  scenes  in  novels,  but  notwithstanding  the 
reputation  of  Lady  Blessington,  we  doubt  whether 
many  people  will  wade  through  these  pages. 

The  Subaltern  in  America,  comprising  his  Narrative 
of  the  Campaign  at  Baltimore,  Washington,  &c.  &c. 
•'■-ring   the   late   War,  in  one  vol.   12mo.     From  old 


Blackwood's 


agai) 


The  fifth  and  last  volume  of  the  History  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  being  vol.  23,  of  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cy- 
clopedia. 

The  Bible  Class  and  Family  Expositor,  or  a  Fami- 
liar Guide  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  being 
a  condensed  summary  of  the  most  valuable  Commen- 
taries. Compiled  chiefly  from  a  work  of  the  Rev. 
George  Holden,  A.  M.,  by  Thomas  C.  Brownell,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  the  Diocess  of  Connecticut. 

Dramatic  Scenes  of  Real  Life,  by  Lady  Morgan. 
Truly  Lady  Morganish,  being  her  ladyship  repro- 
duced. 

The  Token  and  Atlantic  Souvenir  for  1834.  Not  so 
good  as  formerly. 

American  Annals  of  Education.— In  the  last  number 
of  this  valuable  journal,  the  editor,  Mr.  Woodbridge, 
informs  his  readers  that  he  finds  it  necessary  to  rehn. 
quish  the  direction  of  the  work,  unless  a  greater  interest 
in  his  labours  shall  be  shown  by  the  public  than  here- 
tofore. He  has  been  conducting  the  work  for  several 
years  without  any  pecuniary  benefit,  and  rather  at  a 
loss ;  and  the  sacrifice  is  so  serious,  that  if  the  demand 
continues  as  limited  as  it  has  thus  far  been,  he  thinks 
it  his  duty  to  devote  himself  to  other  objects. 

The  fidelity  of  Lieut.  Coke's  observations,  in 
his  Tour  through  Canada,  has  been  strongly 
corroborated  by  a  letter  from  a  friend  who  had 
read  the  London  edition.  He  travelled  by  the 
same  route,  stopped  at  the  same  hotels  and  inns 
generally,  and  bears  the  most  unqualified  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  his  statements. 

The  Subaltern  writes  with  more  apparent 
honesty  and  singleness  of  purpose  than  any  of 
the  British  tourists  with  whom  we  have  been 
inflicted. — Mr.  Stuart,  of  course,  is  not  to  be 
named  among  writers  de  hoc  genus.  Many  of 
his  scenes  are  even  graphically  described. 

The  ensuing  number  of  the  Library  will  con- 
tain a  wood  cut,  representing  the  "  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain,"  copied  from  one  of  Lieut.  Coke's 
numerous  illustrations  of  his  tour. 

The  following  notice  of  the  Subaltern's  Fur 
lough,  taken  from  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  does 
the  work  no  more  than  justice  : — 

"  In  Mr.  Coke's  volume,  we  have  impartial 
and  accurate  description — a  description  not  of 
dinners  and  the  mere  ceremonies  of  society 
which  have  taken  such  hold  upon  the  fancy  of 
Col.  Hamilton,  nor  of  the  vulgarities  of  Mrs. 
TroUope,  nor  the  eternal  and  disgusting  little 
personal  concerns  which  make  up  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Fidler's  wretched  publication — but  of  the 
country,  its  cities,  improvements,  public  and 
private,  and  of  the  g-cneraZ  manners  and  charac- 
ter of  the  people.  Lieutenant  Coke  has  done 
to  this  country  very  ample  justice,  and  we  again 
recommend  to  the  public  notice  a  work,  which 
may  be  read  both  with  pleasure  and  instruction. 
The  description  of  his  travels  through  the  Bri- 
tish provinces  of  the  Canadas,  Nova  Scotia, 


New  Brunswick,  is  unusually  full  of  in  Brest  - 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  it  has  givei  us  a 
better  idea  of  that  part  visited  by  Lieut.Coke, 
than  any  other  work  we  have  ever  met  jo{«/i" 
The  Pennsylvania  Inquirer  says  truly  :-L 
"  Lieutenant  Coke's  work  on  this'cOuntry, 
although  wtitten  in  evident  haste,  is  noticed 
more  favourably  than,  any  production  on  the 
same  subject  that  has  appeared  from  the  British 
press  for  years.  Its  unpretending  title,  "  A 
Subaltern's  Furlough"  and  its  modest  character 
throughout,  argue  well  for  the  merits  of  its  au- 
thor, who  is  certainly  superior  in  many  respects 
to  most  of  his  countrymen  who  have  visited  this 
country." 

We  have  a  treat  for  our  novel  readers  for  next 
week.  A  story  of  uncommon  merit,  founded 
on  fact,  is  in  hand,  and  will  be  commenced  in 
the  ensuing  number. 

Without  entering  into  the  political  character 
of  the  times,  we  may  be  permitted  to  copy  the 
following  from  the  National  Gazette,  as  truly  a 
merited  eulogium  on  a  gentleman  of  uncommon 
attainments. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  name  of  Mr.  Wm. 
M.  Meredith  on  the  Independent  democratic 
ticket,  for  the  Select  Council.  That  gentleman 
is  not  only  a  sound  lawyer,  but  particularly 
versed  in  public  economy.  He  is  the  author  of 
the  article  on  the  Poor  Laws,  in  the  American 
Quarterly  Review.  His  very  intelligent  and 
comprehensive  survey  of  his  subject  has  been 
widely  noticed  and  much  commended,  and  will 
produce  salutary  effects  throughout  the  United 
States." 

Champollion's  if  «ers.— Messrs.  Didot  of  Paris  have 
announced  a  work,  entitled  "  Letters  from  Egypt  and 
Nubia,"  by  the  younger  Champollion,  whose  recent 
death  was  so  much  lamented  by  the  friends  of  science. 
We  learn  from  the  French  papers  that  this  work  con- 
tains  a  complete  description  of  Egypt ;  that  the  mys- 
teries of  all  its  monuments  are  explained  with  that 
clearness  and  sagacity  which  led  the  author  to  the  dis- 

very  of  the  true  key  to  the  hieroglyphic  language; 

d  that  these  letters  will  in  future  be  regarded  as  an 
indispensable  guide  to  every  traveller  in  that  interest- 
ing country.  A  notice  of  the  history  of  Egypt,  pre- 
pared by  M.  Champollion  at  Alexandria  for  the  Vice- 
roy, and  a  note  addressed  to  that  sovereign  respecting 
the  preservation  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  close  a 
volume  which  is  described  as  equally  interesting  to  the 
general  and  scientific  reader. 

Commodore  Porter. — A  letter  recently  received  froin 
an  American  gentleman  at  Constantinople,  speaks  in 
high  terms  of  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  our  Charge 
d^ Affaires  towards  our  countrymen  who  visit  Constan. 
tinople.  His  habits  and  style  of  living  are  remarkably 
plain  and  unostentatious,  and  it  will  interest  some  of  our 
readers  to  learn  that  public  service  is  held  interchange- 
ably, on  the  Sabbath,  at  his  house,  and  at  Mr.  GoodeU's. 

At  the  anniversary  of  the  Albany  Horticultural  Socie. 
ty,  on  the  14th  ult.,  among  the  decorations  of  the  table 
was  a  pyramid  of  dahlias,  from  six  to  eight  feet  in 
height,  and  upwards  of  three  feet  in  circumference  at 
the  base,  comprising  250  varieties  of  the  double  dahlia 
and  other  flowers,  and  forming  altogether  a  most 
splendid  combination,  very  imposing  and  beautiful  in 
appearance. 

We  can  no  longer  take  unpaid  letters  from 
the  post  office — the  tax  has  become  too  heavy, 
except  where  remittances  are  enclosed.  Those 
writing  for  missing  Nos.  will  please  attend  to 
this.  Their  non-arrival  is  not  caused  by  any 
inattention  on  our  part. 
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The  British  Association. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that 
there  has  recently  been  held  at  Cambridge, 
England,  a  third  large  meeting  of  scientific 
men  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  notes,  and 
to  form  plans  for  a  union  of  action  among 
classes.  The  English  journals  have 
with  the  interesting  proceedings;  from  a  report- 
ed speech  of  the  Rev.  W.  VVhewell  on  the  OC' 
casion  we  select  the  following  excerpts: 

"Astronomy,  which  stands  first  on  the  list,  is  nol 
only  the  queen  of  sciences,  but,  in  a  stricter  sense  of 
the  term,  the  only  perfect  science  ;  the  only  branch  of 
human  knowledge  in  which  particulars  are  completely 
subjugated  to  generals,  effects  to  causes;  in  which  the 
long  observation  of  the  past  has  been,  by  human  reason, 
twined  into  a  chain  which  binds  in  its  links  the  re- 
motest events  of  the  future;  in  which  we  are  able  fully 
and  clearly  to  interpret  nature's  oracles,  so  that  by  that 
■which  we  have  tried  we  receive  a  prophecy  of  that 
which  is  untried.  The  rules  of  all  our  leading  facts 
have  been  made  out  by  observations  on  which  the 
science  began  with  the  earliest  dawn  of  history;  the 
grand  law  of  causation  by  %vhich  they  are  all  bound 
together  has  been  enunciated  for  150  years;  and  we 
have  in  this  ease  an  example  of  a  science  in  that  ele- 
vated state  of  flourishing  maturity,  in  which  all  that 
remains  is  to  determine  with  the  extreme  of  accuracy 
the  consequences  of  its  rules  by  the  profoundest  com- 
binations of  mathematics,  the  magnitude  of  its  data  by 
the  minutest  scrupulousness  of  observation  ;  in  which, 
further,  its  claims  are  so  fully  acknowledged,  that  the 
public  wealth  of  every  nation  pretending  to  civilisa- 
tion, the  most  consummate  productions  of  labour  and 
skill,  and  the  loftiest  and  most  powerful  intellects 
which  appear  among  men,  are  gladly  and  emulously 
assigned  to  the  task  of  adding  to  its  completeness." 


"  A  combination  of  theory  with  facts,  of  general 
views  with  experimental  industry,  is  requisite,  even  in 
subordinate  contributors  to  science.  It  has  of  late 
been  common  to  assert  that/arts  alone  are  valuable  in 
science;  that  theory,  so  far  as  it  is  valuable,  is  con- 
tained in  the  facts;  and,  so  far  as  it  is  not  contained 
in  the  facts,  can  merely  mislead  and  preoccupy  men. 
But  this  antithesis  between  theory  and  facts  has  pro- 
bably in  its  turn  contributed  to  delude  and  perplex ;  to 
make  men's  observations  and  speculations  useless  and 
fruitless.  For  it  is  only  through  some  view  or  other  of 
the  connection  and  relation  of  facts,  that  we  know  what 
circumstances  we  ought  to  notice  and  record ;  and 
every  labourer  in  the  field  of  science,  however  humble, 
must  direct  his  labours  by  some  theoretical  views,  ori- 
ginal or  adopted.  Or,  if  the  word  theory  be  unconquer- 
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ably  obnoxious,  as  to  some  it  appears  to  be,  it  will 
probably  still  be  conceded,  that  it  is  the  rules  of  facts, 
as  well  as  facts  themselves,  with  which  it  is  our  busi- 
ness  to  acquaint  ourselves." 


"  They,  the  really  great  in  the  world  of  intellect, 
have  never  had  their  characters  marked  with  admira- 
tion  of  themselves  and  contempt  of  others.     Their 
genuine  nobility  has  ever  been  superior  to  those  ignoble 
and  lowborn  tempers.  Their  views  of  their  own  powers 
and  achievements  have  been  sober  and  modest,  because 
they  have  ever  felt  how  near  their  predecessors  had 
advanced  to  what  they  had  done,  and  what  patience 
and  labour  their  own  small  progress  had  cost.    Know- 
ledge, like  wealth,  is  not  likely  to  make  us  proud  or  vain, 
except  when  it  comes  suddenly  and  unearned;  and  in 
such  a  case,  it  is  little  to  be  hoped  that  we  Bhall  use 
well,  or  increase,  our  ill-understood  possession.     Per- 
haps some  of  the  appearance  of  overweening  estima. 
tion  of  ourselves  and  our  generation  which  has   been 
charged  against  science,  has  arisen  from  the  natural 
exultation  which  men  ftel  at  witnessing  the  successes 
of  art.     I  need  not  hero  dwell  upon  the  distinction  o: 
science  and  art ;— of  knowledge,  and  the  application  of 
knowledge  to  the  uses  of  life; — of  theory  and  practice 
In  the  success  of  the  mechanical  arts  there  is  much  Iha 
wo  look  at  with  an  admiration  mingled  with  some  feel 
g  of  triumph;  and  this  feeling  is  here  natural  and 
blameless.     For  what  is  all  such  art  but  a  struggle;- 
I  perpetual  conflict  with  the  inertness  of  matter  ai 
ts  unfitness  for  our  purposes  ?  And  when,  in  this  co 
flict,  we  gain  some  point,  it  i&  impossible  we  should  n 
feel  some  of  the  exultation  of  victory.     In  all  stages 
civilisation  this  temper  prevails: — from  the  naked  i 
habitant  of  the  islands  of  the  ocean,  who  by  means  of 

piece  of  board  glides  through  the  furious  and  appa 
rently  deadly  lino  of  breakers,  to  the   traveller  wh( 
itarts  along  a  rail-road  with  a  rapidity  that  dazzles  the 
!ye,  this  triumphant  joy  in  successful  art  is  universally 
'elt.     But  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
his  feeling  from  the  calm  pleasure  which  we  receive 
from  the  contemplation  of  truth.     And  when  we  con- 
'  how  small  an  advance  of  speculative  science  is 
led  in  each  successful  step  of  art;  we  shall  be  in 
anger  of  imbibing,  from  the  mere  high  spirits  pro- 
id  by  difficulty  overcome,  any  extravagant  estimate 
hat  man  has  done  or  can  do — any  perverse  con- 
ception of  the  true  scale  of  his  aims  and  hopes.     Still, 
t  would  little  become  us  here  to  be  unjust  to  practical 
cieiice.     Practice   has   always   been    the    oriijin    and 
timulus  of  theory:  Art  has  ever  been  the  mother  of 
Science;  the  comely  and  busy  mother  of  a  daughter 
of  a  far  loftier  and  serener  beauty.     And  so  it  is  likely 
till  to  be  :  there  are  no  subjects  in  which  we  may  look 
nore   hopefully  to  an  advance  in   sound  theoretical 
'lews,  than  those  in  which  the  demands  of  practice 
make  men  willing  to  experiment  on  an  expensive  scale, 
with  keenness  and  perseverance;  and   reward  every 
addition  of  our  knowledge  with  'an   addition  to  our 
power." 


REVIEW  OP  X?EW  BOOKS. 

Narrative  of  Voyages  to  explore  the  shores  of 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  Madagascar,  performed 
in  H.  M.  ships  Leven  and  Barracouta,  under 
the  direction  of  Captain  W.  F.  Owen,  R.  N. 
by  the  command  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty.  2  vols.  12mo.  New  York. 
Harpers.   1833. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  journal,  allusion 
was  made  to  these  interesting  voyages,  the  Eng- 
lish edition  of  which  we  perused  some  weeks 
since  with  pleasure.  The  work  has  lost  some 
of  its  value  by  the  delay  of  publication  since 
1 825,  but  Captain  Owen's  engagements  on  other 
expeditions  prevented  his  paying  the  necessary 
attention  to  his  manuscripts,  which  would  have 
insured  their  favourable  reception.  We  have 
since  had  more  recent  accounts  of  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  and  would  instance  Captain 
Leonard's  voyage  in  1831,  1832,  an  American 
edition  of  which  has  been  issued  within  a  fevir 
days  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Mieike,  in  a  volume  contain- 
ing also,  the  narrative  of  one  of  Captain  Owen's 
officers.  Of  Leonard's  voyage  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade,  an  abstract  will  also  be  • 
found  in  a  previous  number— it  is  the  best,  as 
indeed  it  is  the  latest  account. 

Captain  Owen's  narrative  differs  from  Leo- 
nard's, inasmuch  as  the  objects  were  totally  dis- 
similar, snd  both  may  be  read  with  instruction. 
Each  account  is  replete  with  the  eflects  of  the 
climate,  the  horrors  of  which  to  European  con- 
stitutions, are  most  amply  delailed. — Captain 
Owen  lost  the  greater  portion  of  his  officers  and 
crew  by  the  fever  of  the  country,  and  encoun- 
tered appalling  dangers,  for  an  account  of  which, 
we  must  refer  to  the  volumes  themselves.  A 
single  e.\tract  to-day,  is  all  for  which  we  can 
find  space  : — 

"  On  the  22d  we  got  sight  of  the  first  island,  situated 
bout  three  miles  from  the  main,  where  a  heart-rending 
tragedy  was  enacted,  which,  during  the  remainder  of 
oyage  called  forth  the  most  painful  recollections. 
Two  midshipmen  were  ordered  to  this  island,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  some  angles  requisite  for  the  sur- 
vey. Mr.  Bowie,  the  eldest,  was  a  gentleman  who  had 
passed  his  examination  for  a  lieutenant,  and  had  only 
lately  joined  the  ship  ;  the  other,  Mr.  Parsons,  came 
us  from  England,  and  was  about  eighteen 
years  of  age.  While  taking  their  observations,  Mr. 
Bowie,  who  had  charge  of  the  boat,  imprudently  des- 
patched the  crew  round  a  projecting  foreland  in  search 


mt  ^ontnul  of  milts  attttres. 


of  shells.  They  returned  once  on  the  fire  of  a  musket, 
and  found  the  two  oiBcers  in  the  boat  conversing  with 
a  native,  many  of  whom  are  daily  in  the  habit  of  re- 
sorting  to  these  islands  for  shell-fish,  although  they  do 
not  inhabit  them,  from  a  fear  of  being  entrapped  and 
carried  off  as  slaves.  The  crew  were  absent  a  second 
time  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  commenced  their 
return.  The  man  who  was  in  advance  of  the  rest,  on 
gaining  the  height  of  an  intervening  sandy  point,  sud- 
denly  gave  an  alarm  that  the  officers  were  missing  from 
the  boat.  It  was  immediately  anticipated  that  some 
fatal  accident  had  happened,  and  all  hastily  rushed  to- 
wards the  spot.  As  they  approached,  something  was 
observed  rolling  in  the  surf  that  beat  heavily  on  the 
shore;— it  was  the  lifeless  body  of  iVIr.  Parsons.  They 
picked  it  up,  and  swam  to  the  boat,  where  the  first  ob- 
ject that  met  their  view  was  Mr.  Bowie,  stretched  over 
the  table,  with  no  other  indication  of  life  than  a  slight 
pulsation  in  the  wrist,  which  in  a  few  minutes  ceased. 
An  exclamation  of  horror  burst  from  all.  A  consulta- 
tion was  held  whether  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  blood- 
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melancholy  fate  of  their  officers,  wlien  the  latter  course 
was  determined  on  ;  so,  laying  their  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  in  mournful  silence  and  with  heavy 
hearts,  the  grapnel  was  weighed,  and,  favoured  by  the 
strong  sea-breeze  that  had  just  set  in,  they  soon  reach- 
ed the  brig,  which  vras  at  anchor  near  the  second  island, 
It  was  fortunate  that  they  quitted  without  delay,  as 
they  had  scarcely  left  the  beach,  when  a  body  of  armed 
natives  were  seen  hurrying  down  to  the  spot  they  had 
left,  in  all  probability  with  the  intention  of  plundering 
and  destroying  the  boat,  in  order  to  prevent  the  crew 
from  escaping,  after  having  murdered  their  officers. 
The  feelings  of  all  on  board,  upon  seeing  the  bleeding 
lifeless  bodies  of  our  poor  messmates  hoisted  up  the 
ship's  side,  may  easily  bo  imagined  ;  a  general  cry  of 
distress  and  indignation  was  heard,  while  an  anxious 
wish  was  expressed  to  go  on  shore  and  take  revenge 
upon  the  perpetrators.  But  Captain  Vidal  softened  in 
some  measure  this  feeling  of  revenge,  by  representing 
how  certain  it  was  that  in  destroying  the  guilty  we 
must  shed  the  blood  of  innocence.  On  examining  the 
body  of  Mr.  Bowie,  it  was  found  pierced  with  five 
wounds ;  a  severe  one  in  the  arm  was  apparently  re- 
ceived while  he  was  endeavouring  to  defend  himself. 
Three  were  mortal,  and  the  whole  seemed  to  have  been 
dealt  by  a  spear  or  strong  knife.  Mr.  Parsons  had  four 
deep  gashes  in  the  back,  and  the  deadly  weapons  must 
have  been  impelled  with  much  force,  as  a  rib  was  se- 
vered in  two  by  a  spear,  which  then  passed  through 
the  chest :  they  were  separately  mortal,  and  were  pro- 
bably received  while  the  unfortunate  young  man  was 
attempting  to  effect  his  escape.  The  appearance  of  the 
bodies,  and  the  ideas  connected  with  them,  were  so 
distressing  to  us  all,  that  as  soon  as  the  surgeon's  exa- 
mination was  concluded  they  were  conveyed  on  shore, 
and  interred  with  military  honours  in  a  grave  on  the 
island,  adjoining  that  in  which  the  corpse  of  one  of 
our  seamen  was  buried,  who  had  died  the  day  previous 
of  a  consumption.  The  spot  where  this  melancholy 
incident  took  place  was  called  '  Grave  Island,'  while 
that  from  which  the  perpetrators  came,  received  a 
name  in  accordance  with  their  nature,  '  Murderer's 
Bay;'  and  they  are  thus  recorded  in  our  charts." 


Sketches  of  Turkey.    By  an  American.    Third 
notice. 

We  return  with  pleasure  to  this  volume,  which 
it  now  seems  generally  to  be  known  is  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  De  Kay;  he  appears  to  have  gone  out 
with  the  American  legation,  but  in  what  capa- 
city we  are  not  informed.  We  like  the  work 
for  its  freshness,  and  for  the  graceful  and  easy 
turn  of  its  expressions ;  there  is  nothing  dry 
and  prosing — on  the  contrary,  the  author  paints 
his  pictures  of  men  and  things  so  as  to  convey 
vivid  and  lasting  impressions — we  see  with  his 
eyes,  and  feel  that  we  know  much  that  was  pre- 
viously a  mystery. 

We  alluded  in  our  last  number  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  women  in  Turkey;  of  their  domestic 
habits,  there  are  some  interesting  particulars. 
Every  house  is  divided  into  two  parts — the  harem. 
or  women's  apartment,  and  the  salamlik,  or  part 


allotted  to  the  men  ;  it  has  been  discovered  by 
the  excavations  at  Hercuhneum,  that  a  similar 
arrangement  existed  there.  A  long  room,  com- 
municating with  several  others,  is  the  ordinary 
living  apartment  of  the  women  and  female  do- 
mestics. In  this  room  all  the  household  opera- 
tions, such  as  sewing,  spinning,  weaving,  &c., 
are  performed,  and  here  too,  they  take  their 
meals.  Around  this  room  is  a  range  of  closets 
three  feet  high,  containing  domestic  utensils, 
clothes,  &c.;  upon  the  top  of  which  they  sleep 
at  night,  and  similar  to  the  men,  with  their 
clothes  on.  The  apartments  of  the  husband 
and  male  domestics,  offer  nothing  peculiar,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  distinct  from  the  women  ;  in 
some  houses  the  communication  is  completely 
cut  off,  except  by  a  single  door,  of  which  the 
husband  and  wife  have  each  a  key.  The  en- 
trance from  the  street  is  equally  distinct,  and  it 
is  added,  that  the  women  have  free  ingress  and 
egress.  They  take  their  meals  separately  from 
their  husbands,  so  that  there  can  be  no  sour 
looks  or  tart  remarks  should  the  beef  be  under- 
done, or  the  soup  be  parboiled.  The  ladies  are 
thus  free  from  tobacco  smoke,  of  entertaining 
husband's  "  dear  five  hundred  friends,"  and  of 
being  compelled  to  listen  to  long-winded  prosy 
conversations  on  trade  and  politics. 

Business  before  every  thing  else,  is  but  too 
often  a  favourite  phrase  with  merchants  ;  but 
devotion  before  business,  appears  to  be  the  rule 
in  Turkey — indeed,  they  are  declared  by  our 
author,  to  be  emphatically  a  devotional  people. 
Slavery  appears  to  wear  a  mild  aspect  in  Con- 
stantinople. About  a  hundred  black  women  from 
Darfur  and  Sennaar,  on  sale  at  the  slave  bazaar, 
endeavoured,  by  gestures  and  strange  gibberish, 
to  attract  the  attention  of  strangers,  and  to  in- 
duce them  to  become  their  purchasers,  actually 
looking  forward  to  their  ultimate  destination 
with  pleasure — in  fact  they  are  said  to  bette 
their  original  condition.  The  white  female 
slaves  are  chiefly  from  Circassia  and  Georgia 
and  until  the  last  two  years,  from  the  Morea 
By  a  decree  of  the  Porte  in  1830,  the  trade  in 
Greek  slaves  was  formally  abolished,  and  all 
Christian  slaves,  who  had  become  so  in  conse 
qnence  of  the  Greek  revolt,  were  ordered  to  be 
set  at  liberty,  and  to  be  furnished  with  money  to 
return  home. 

It  seems  that  the  Turks  have  built  the  largest 
ship  in  the  world,  the  length  of  the  lower  deck 
being  223  feet,  and  burthen  3934  tons,  while 
the  ship  of  the  line,  the  Pennsylvania,  now  on 
the  stocks,  at  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard,  is  in 
length  220  feet,  and  burthen  only  2306  tons. 
In  a  note,  page  313,  the  author  says,  "  with 
respect  to  this  American  ship,  it  has  been  as- 
serted by  skilful  naval  architects,  that  to  render 
her  an  efficient  sea-vessel,  it  will  merely  be 
found  necessary  to  close  her  lower  ports,  or  to 
take  off  her  lower  deck  !"  We  hope  neither 
may  be  necessary,  but  cannot  but  concur  with 
the  doctor,  in  believing  that  the  two  laigest 
ships  in  the  world,  will  prove  in  action  of  less 
service  than  four  erected  at  the  same  cost  and 
of  smaller  and  more  manageable  dimensions. 

A  very  amusing  story  of  a  Turkish  admiral 
is  related  at  page  320;  it  would  almost  lead  us 
to  give  credence  to  Slade's  account  of  his  cruize 
with  the  Capitan  Pacha,  which  had  a  tinge  of 
the  marvellous  in  it.  The  successor  of  a  former 
commander  (who  was  a  small  man)  happened  to 
be  rather  above  the  ordinary  stature.  On  pay- 
ing his  first  official  visit  to  the  arsenal,  he  went 
through  several  vessels,  and  as  he  was  compelled 


to  stoop  in  going  his  rounds,  he  ordered  all  the 
decks  to  be  heightened  to  suit  his  stature;  when 
some  one  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  former 
pacha  had  determined  their  height  after  the  opi- 
nion of  the  naval  constructors,  he  replied  all 
that  might  be  true,  but  that  his  predecessor  was 
a  little  fellow,  and  might  get  along  with  such 
low  decks,  but  that  he  would  not  put  up  with  it, 
and  they  were  accordingly  all  altered ! 

Temperance  societies  are  unnecessary  in  Tar- 
key.  They  carry  their  notions  on  the  subject  of 
abstinence  so  far  as  to  hold  it  unlawful  not 
merely  to  taste  wine,  but  to  make  it,  to  buy  or 
to  sell  it,  or  even  to  maintain  themselves  by'the 
monies  arising  from  the  sale  of  that  liquor,  and 
the  most  scrupulous  refrain  from  the  use  of 
coffee  and  tobacco — the  latter  is  not  used  by 
the  sultan,  the  head  of  the  church  thus  setting 
an  example  for  fashionable  imitation.  The  pa- 
triarch of  Jerusalem  always  resides  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  exercises  sovereign  sway  over  Pales- 
tine; the  author  visited  him;  he  is  a  fine  looking 
old  man  with  a  most  venerable  and  apostolical 
beard,  of  a  dazzling  silvery  whiteness;  he  was 
seated  cross  legged  on  the  floor,  and  entered 
into  conversation,  enquiring  into  our  religious 
observances.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  he 
favoured  the  visiter  with  his  autograph,  signed 
"  Athanasius  in  Christ,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem." 

On  a  visit  to  the  interior  the  Americans  were 
one  day  a  little  puzzled  by  an  old  man  named 
Mehemet,  who  asked  if  it  were  true  that  we  had 
sent  out  missionaries  to  make  converts  of  the 
Turks,  in  ships  laden  with  wine  and  ardent  spi- 
rits !  Although  unable  to  controvert  the  fact, 
they  succeeded  in  convincing  him  that  such  re- 
ports were  sometimes  grossly  exaggerated. 

The  Turkish  bath  affords  the  usual  amount 
of  description  and  praise;  but  it  is  the  first  time 
we  remember  to  have  read  such  a  forcible  ap- 
peal as  the  following  :  "  While  I  am  writing  I 
feel  a  tinge  of  shame  at  the  idea  of  having  so 
long  mixed  in  society,  and  fancying  myself  in 
a  fit  condition  to  mingle  with  my  fellow  men. 
My  companion,  one  of  the  most  scrupulously 
neat  men  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  ex- 
claimed, on  seeing  the  impurities  which  were 
peeled  off  in  large  flakes  from  his  body  in  the 
bath,  '  this  is  worse  than  the  solar  microscope. 
I  shall  never  persuade  myself  that  I  can  be  clean 
again.'  " 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  topics  touched  upon 
by  this  sensible  author;  all  are  treated  luminous- 
ly, and  we  close  the  book  with  regret  that  it  is 
a  copyright  work,  and  therefore  not  in  our 
power  to  handle  entire.  We  anticipate  a  second 
edition  of  it,  and  perhaps  several. 


From  the  London  Joqrnal. 
Pioxtsiana;  or,  Recollections  of  the  late  Mrs.  Piozzi, 


The  whole  book  is  a  continuation  of  what  is  signi- 
ficantly known  by  the  name  of  twaddle,  or  rank  twad- 
dle ;  either  telling  new  stones  not  worth  telling,  or 
spoiling  old  ones  in  the  repetition — such,  for  instance, 
as  Lord  Lyttleton's  ghost  affair  with  Miles  Andrews. 
The  following  of  a  good  and  considerate  wife  is  shorter 
and  better. 

"  A  Mrs.  Ramsay,  whom  I  well  knew,  was  a  most 
extraordinary,  steady-minded,  arui  gentle-mannered 
woman,  as  my  talo  will  sliovv.  She  was  extremely  ill 
at  night ;  and  calling  her  confidential  maid-servant  to 
her  bed-side,  whispered  her — 'Jane.  lam  dying;  but 
make  no  noise,  because  if  you  do  you  will  wake  Mr, 
R.  (then  sleeping  soundly  in  the  same  room,)  and  you 
know  when  his  slumbers  are  broken  he  grows  nervous, 
and  cannot  fall  asleep  again ;  but  come  you  in  the 
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morning;  at  the  usual  time,  when  1  shall  be  dead,  and 
he  will  have  had  his  full  allowance  of  rest.'  And  so 
Eaying,  died  accordingly." 

What  pity  'tis  there  are  so  few  Mrs.  Ramsays! 


VARIETIES. 

In  the  northern  counties  of  New  Jersey  are  nume 
xous  marl-pits,  formed  by  the  decay  and  dissolution  of 
fresh-water  shells.  Some  are  of  great  extent.  A  very 
singular  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Marksborough  is  called 
the  Snow  Pond.  I.  Thompson,  Esq.  politely  went  with 
me  to  view  it.  When  seen  at  a  distance,  it  appeared 
as  if  tile  ground  was  covered  with  drifts  of  snow,  al- 
though il  was  in  the  month  of  August.  On  arriving  at 
the  spot,  I  found  it  was  caused  by  innumerable  small 
white  shells,  which  formed  a  border  to  a  pond,  three 
miles  in  circumference.  The  shells  extended  in  many 
parts  a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  and  a  cove 
which  extended  a  mile  was  completely  filled  with  them. 
Towards  the  centre  of  the  pond  the  bank  of  shells  de. 
clined  suddenly  to  an  unknown  depth  ;  many  attempts 
had  been  made  to  fathom  it,  but  without  success.  The 
shells  are  extremely  minute,  none  of  them  more  than 
three  lines  in  diameter,  and  many  one  third  of  that 
size.  They  appear  like  grains  of  sand.  The  quantity 
amounts  to  many  thousand  tons.  Recent  shell-fish  of 
the  same  kind  are  no  doubt  living  in  the  centre  of  the 
pond,  but  have  not  hitherto  been  noticed  on  the  sur- 
face. No  use  is  made  of  this  immense  deposit  of  shells, 
although  a  very  pure  carbonate  of  lime.  A  small  dam 
thrown  across  one  end  of  the  pond  was  said  to  have 
teen  made  by  the  beavers.  There  is  more  happiness 
in  the  world  than  people  in  general  imagine  !  The  in- 
habitants of  these  beautiful  shells  have  enjoyed  their 
mountain-lake  from  time  immemorial — undisturbed  by 
the  ambition  of  man,  they  have  lived,  and  enjoyed 
Iranquillityl — Finch's  travels  iniht  United  Stales. 

Cooper's  jYew  Novel— The  Editor  of  the  National 
Gazette  thus  characterises  iho  new  novel  of  the  Heads, 
man : — "  Mr.  Cooper  has  painted  in  this  work,  with 
characteristic  ability,  the  aspect  of  the  picturesque 
country  which  he  lately  traversed — the  magnificent 
variety  of  the  landscape  and  the  storms  of  the  lake. 
He  seems  to  have  taken  more  pains  and  has  been  more 
successful,  in  its  literary  execution,  than  in  that  of 
his  antecedent  novels." 

Professor  Bonnynastle  of  the  University  of  Virginia.— 
We  learn,  says  the  Richmond  Compiler,  with  very 
great  pleasure,  from  an  advertisement  in  the  Charlottes- 
ville Chronicle,  that  this  gentleman  is  about  to  publish 
a  work  on  a  branch  of  mathematical  science.  We  ven- 
ture  to  predict  it  will  be  one  of  no  ordinary  value,  from 
what  we  know  of  the  distinguished  talents  of  Professor 
Bonnyeastle.  It  will  be  taken,  we  imagine,  very  much 
from  his  lecture  on  Inductive  Geometry,  of  which  we 
have  heard  the  highest  praise;  and  will  present  an 
excellent  analysis  of  the  relations  of  form  and  magni- 
tude, commencing  with  the  elementary  ideas  acquired 
from  the  senses,  and  proceeding,  by  a  train  of  induc- 
tive reasoning,    to  develope  the   present  state  of  the 

Sir  Walter  Scott. — The  editor  of  the  London  Literary 
Gazette,  while  speaking  of  Turner  the  engraver,  makes 
the  following  neat  allusion  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  mani- 
fold  labours: — "This  artist,  never  turning  out  fewer 
than  five  or  six  splendid  large  pictures  within  the  year, 
Beems  to  think  it  only  a  relaxation  to  shake  off,  in  his 
by-hours,  dozens  upon  dozens  of  exquisite  designs  for 
book  illustrations,  vignettes,  and  what  not — reverting 
from  these  to  the  canvass  on  his  easel,  with  the  ease 
of  a  man  who,  finding  nothing  above,  holds  nothing 
below  him— just  as  Sir  Walter  himself  used  to  have 
in  hand,  all  at  the  same  time,  a  romance  (often  a  cou- 
pie  of  romances  progressing  -pari  passu^)  an  Annual 
Register,  a  review  for  the  Quarterly,  a  collection  of  an- 
tiquarian odds  and  ends  for  the  Bannatyne  Club,  or 
Blackwood's  Magazine;  a  law  argument— (for  even 
down  to  his  latter  years,  many  such  came  from  him, 
though  not  of  course  signed  with  his  name) — to  say 
nothing  of  songs  for  his  daughters,  stories  tor  his  grand- 
children, and  last,  not  least,  a  heap  of  cases  for  judg- 
ment in  his  capacity  of  magistrate." 

Festival  of  the  Vine  Dressers.— The  ancient  festival 
of  the  Vine  Dressers  was  celebrated  on  the  8th  of  Au- 
gust, at  Vevay  in  Switzerland,  a  place  well  calculated 
for  such  an  exhibition.  Twenty-five  thousand  specta- 
tors were  assembled  from  every  part  of  the  country. 
Elevated  platforms,  capable  of  accommodating  several 
thousand  persons,  were  erected  around  an  enclosure, 
into  which  the  procession  marched,  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  under  a  salute  of  artillery.     First  in  the 


procession  came  a  band  of  soldiers,  in  the  ancient  Swis; 
uniform  ;  then  a  long  array  of  shepherds  and  garden 
crs;  next  the  cow-keepers  with  cattle  and  the  spring 
vine  dressers  with  their  implements  of  husbandry;  thei 
the  troop  of  Ceres,  with  the  scythes  and  other  instru 
ments  of  their  occupations;  then  the  procession  o 
Bacchus,  consisting  of  the  autumn  vine  dressers  with 
all  the  apparatus  of  their  profession  ;  and  another  de- 
tachment of  military  closed  the  procession,  each  band 
of  which  was  preceded  by  music.  In  the  enclosure, 
crowns  and  pruning  hooks  were  distributed  as  prizes  to 
various  individuals  previously  designated  to  receive 
them.  After  this  ceremony,  the  various  corps  sung 
their  respective  songs  and  exhibited  their  favourite 
dances,  and  partook  of  a  banquet  on  the  borders  ol 
Lake  Leman.  The  celebrated  Ranz  des  Vaches,  was 
sung  with  exquisite  effect.  Mr.  Cooper,  the  novelist, 
was  last  year  present  at  this  festival,  and  has  made  it 
the  subject  of  his  new  novel  of  "The  Headsman." 

Harvard  Universily.—The  Bowdoin  prizes  for  1833, 
have  been  awarded  as  follows : — The  Resident  Gradu- 
ate's  prize  of  §50,  or  an  equivalent  gold  medal,  to 
Samuel  O.ngood  of  the  Divinity  school,  a  prize  of  $40 
to  Francis  Bowen,  and  one  of  $30  to  William  McKay 
Pritchard,  both  of  the  last  Senior  class  ;  a  prize  of  S40 
and  another  of  S30  to  Charles  Mason  and  William 
.Annin,  of  the  present  Senior  class. — These  prizes  are 
for  the  best  dissertations  on  given  subjects. 

The  armed  extremities  of  a  variety  of  animals  give 
them  great  advantage.*;  but  if  man  possessed  any  si- 
milar provisions,  he  would  forfeit  his  sovereignty  over 
all.  As  Galen  long  since  observed,  "  did  man  possess 
the  natural  armour  of  the  brutes,  he  would  no  longer 
work  as  an  artificer,  nor  protect  himself  with  a  breast- 
plate, nor  fashion  a  sword  or  spear,  nor  invent  a  bridle 
to  mount  the  horse  and  hunt  the  lion.  Neither  could 
he  follow  the  arts  of  peace,  construct  the  pipe  and  lyre, 
erect  houses,  place  altars,  inscribe  laws,  and  through 
letters  hold  communion  with  the  wisdom  of  antiquity." 
Bell  on  the  Hand. 

The  coita,  or  spider  monkey,  is  so  called  from  the 
extraordinary  length  of  its  extremities,  and  its  motions. 
The  tail  answers  all  the  purposes  of  a  hand,  and  the 
animal  throws  itself  about  from  branch  to  branch, some- 
times swinging  from  the  foot,  and  sometimes  by  the 
hand,  but  oftener  and  with  a  greater  reach  by  the  tail. 
The  prehensile  part  of  the  tail  is  covered  only  with 
skin,  forming  an  organ  of  touch,  as  discriminating  as 
the  hand.  The  caraya,  or  black  howling  monkey  of 
Cumana,  when  shot,  is  found  suspended  by  its  tail  to  a 
branch.  Naturalists  have  been  so  struck  with  the  pro- 
perty of  the  tail  of  the  ateles,  as  to  compare  it  with  the 
proboscis  of  the  elephant ;  they  have  assured  us  that 
they  fish  with  it.  The  most  interesting  use  of  the  tail  is 
seen  in  the  opossum.  The  young  of  that  animal  en- 
twine their  tails  around  the  mother's  tail  and  mount 
upon  her  back,  where  they  sit  secure,  while  she  escapes 
from  her  enemies. — Ibid. 

We  recognise  the  bones  which  form  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  man,  in  the  fin  of  the  whale,  in  the  paddle 
of  the  turtle,  and  in  the  wing  of  the  bird.  We  see  the 
same  bones  perfectly  suited  to  their  purpose,  in  the 
paw  of  the  lion  or  the  bear,  and  equally  fitted  for  mo- 
tion in  the  hoof  of  the  horse,  or  in  the  foot  of  the  camel, 
or  adjusted  for  climbing  or  digging  in  the  long  clawed 
feet  of  the  sloth  or  bear.— iJirf. 

As  we  proceed  we  shall  find  how  the  hand  supplies 
all  instruments,  and  by  its  correspondence  with  the  in- 
tellect gives  man  universal  dominion.  It  presents  the 
last  and  best  proof  of  that  principle  of  adaptation, 
which  evinces  design  in  the  creation. — Hid. 

From  the  weight  of  the  body  being  a  necessary  con- 
comitant of  muscular  strength,  we  see  why  birds,  by 
reason  of  their  lightness,  as  well  ashy  the  conformation 
of  their  skeleton,  walk  badly.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
in  observing  how  this  lightness  is  adapted  for  flight,  it 
is  remarkable  how  small  an  addition  to  their  body  will 
prevent  them  rising  on  the  wing.  If  the  griffon-vul- 
ture be  frightened  after  his  repast,  he  must  disgorge 
before  he  flies;  and  the  condor  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, is  taken  by  the  Indians,  like  a  quadruped,  by 
throwing  the  lasso  over  il.  If  the  full  stomach  of  a 
carnivorous  bird  retard  its  flight,  we  perceive  that  it 
could  not  have  carried  its  young.  The  light  body,  the 
quill  feathers,  the  bill,  and  the  laying  of  eggs,  are  all 
necessarily  connected.— -/Wd. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  by  studying  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  bones,  than  which  nothing  at  first  sight, 
appears  more  inconsequent,  we  are  learning  the  ch 
racters  of  a  language  which  shall  enable  us  to  read 
monuments  of  the  highest  interest; — the  records  of  Ih 


creation,  which  give  an  account  of  the  revolutions  of 
the  earth  itself.— /izrf. 

The  foot  of  the  horse.  So  much  depends  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  pastern  bones  and  coffin  bone,  that  judging 
by  the  length  of  these  and  their  obliquity,  it  is  possible 
to  say  whether  a  horse  goes  easily,  without  mounting 
it. — Ibid. 

Permanence  of  letters  written  upon  a  metallic  surface 
after  its  fusion.— M.  Bellani  has  made  the  following 
curious  experiment.  Melt,  in  a  small  crucible,  an  alloy 
of  lead  and  tin,  and  withdraw  the  metallic  cone,  afler 
cooling.  On  writing,  with  common  ink,  upon  the  me- 
tallic surface,  which  was  in  contact  with  the  side  of 
the  crucible,  and  remelting  the  ingot  and  cooling  it 
again,  the  very  same  letters  which  were  written  before 
the  second  fusion  will  be  found  entire.  The  experi- 
ment may  be  repeated  many  times,  and  the  metal  may 
even  be  shaken  while  '.n  fusion,  and  the  characters 
traced  upon  the  metallic  surface  will  always  be  found 
again.  The  phenomenon  seems  to  be  caused  by  the 
circumttance,  that  this  surface  is  formed  of  a  very  thin 
coating  of  oxide,  like  a  pellicle,  which  does  not  become 
fluid  with  the  metal.— Bt6.  Univ.  Feb.  1833. 

Exchanges  in  Xatural  History. — M.  T.  D.  Michahelle, 
Dr.  Med.  and  Phil.,  Munich,  in  Bavaria,  in  a  letter  to 
the  editor,  dated  April  24, 1S33,  proposes  to  the  natural- 
ists of  this  country,  to  exchange  the  animals  and  plants 
of  Southern  and  Central  Europe,  (particularly  those 
from  the  Alps  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  Italy, 
France,  Dalmatio,  and  Albania,  and  their  confines,)  for 
those  of  North  America. 

Dr.  M.  is  very  desirous  of  these  exchanges,  and 
wishes  to  obtain  of  the  class  mammalia,  aves  and  am- 
phibia, one,  two,  three,  four,  or  more  specimens  of  each 
es;  of  the  mollusca,  only  those  species  which  in- 
habit  the  land  or  fresh  water;  of  insects,  only  the 
coleoptera  and  lepidoptera;  of  plants,  all,  both  phane- 
rogamous and  cryptogamous.  He  will  furnish  to  those 

ho  desire  it  a  complete  catalogue  of  each  class  and 
order  of  his  collection. — Silliman's  Journal. 


X.ITERAKT   XrOVEIiTIES. 

The  Writings  of  George  Washington,  with  historical 
notes  and  illustrations,  and  a  life  of  the  author,  by 
Jared  Sparks.  The  publishers  of  this  work  state 
that  two  volumes  will  be  issued  in  the  course  of  the 
month  of  November,  and  subscribers  may  expect  the 
whole  work  at  regular  periods  and  with  as  little  delay 
necessary  to  ensure  its  satisfactory  execution.  It 
will  be  completed  in  not  less  than  eight,  nor  more  than 
twelve  volumes. 

The    Library    of  Biography,   conducted   by  Jared 

arks,  i.'j  announced  in    Boston   by  Charles  Bowen. 

The  first  volume  of  this  series  will  bo  published  on  the 

first  of  December  next,  and  the  work  will  be  continued 

quarterly. 

It  is  the  design  of  this  work  to  publish  from  time 
to  time  a  series  of  volumes,  comprising  historical  and 
private  memoirs  of  persons  who  have  rendered  them- 
selves eminent  or  remarkable  in  America,  from  the 
first  discovery  of  the  New  World  to  the  present  day. 
everal  gentlemen,  whose  names  are  well  known  to  the 
terary  public,  have  cheerfully  agreed  to  co-operate 
'ith  the  editor  in  this  undertaking,  and  ho  flatters 
imself,  that  the  results  of  their  united  labours,  in  a 
department  of  literature  highly  interesting  to  all 
classes  of  readers,  and  valuable  equally  for  instruction 
and  entertainment,  will  be  such  as  to  meet  with  an 
adequate  patronage." 

The  same  enterprising  publisher  has  in  press  the 
Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton,  correctly  and  beauti- 
fully printed  on  a  large,  fair  type.  This  edition  will 
contain  a  New  Life  of  the  Author,  with  a  copious  se- 
>n  of  Notes  from  Newton,  Todd,  Symmons,  Ac. 
The  whole  including  his  Latin  Poems,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
A  few  copies  will  be  struck  off  on  a  large  paper.  A 
practice  we  desire  to  sec  encouraged  in  America. 
Large  paper  copies  of  standard  works  will  be  in  great 
request  when  it  once  becomes  fashionable  to  possess 
them. 

Wo  are  pleased  to  observe  by  the  last  number  of 
Silliman's  Journal,  that  H.  Howe  &  Co.  of  New  Haven, 
in  press  the  following  work,  to  be  published  this 
month  (October.)—"  An  Introduction  to  Geology,  in- 
tended to  convey  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  science, 
and  comprising  the  most  important  recent  discoveries, 
with  explanations  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  which 
serve  to  confirm  or  invalidate  various  geological  theo- 
ries, by  Robert  Bakewell;  from  the  fourth  London 
edition,  greatly  enlarged  by  the  author,— with  an  ap- 
pendix by  Professor  Silliman." 


^i)t  ^oumnl  ot  Mtim  ^tttn&* 


Library  Company.— There  has  been  received  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Library  Company  of  Fhiladelphia,  within 
a  few  days»  a  large  collection  of  London  books,  well 
selected,  and  comprising  most  of  the  popular  produc- 
tions of  the  last  six  months,  with  many  rare  works 
not  usually  received  by  the  booksellers.  The  trustees 
of  the  Loganian  Library  have  lately  placed  on  the 
shelves  of  that  institution,  a  valuable  selection  of 
Spanish  literature,  purchased  in  London,  by  Mr.  Rick. 
By  a  recent  calculation  it  appears,  that  these  combined 
Libraries  contain  forty-three  thousand  volumes,  being 
the  most  extensive  collection  in  America. 

A  life  of  Petrarca,  from  the  original  papers  of  Arch- 
deacon Coxe,  is  in  progress  in  London.  Also,  Travels 
and  Researches  in  Caffrania,  by  Stephen  Kay,  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  South  African  Institution. 

Montgomery's  Woman,  the  Angel  of  Life,  has  gone 
through  a  second  edition,  notwithstanding  the  squibs 
of  the  critics,  and  a  fourth  edition  of  his  Messiah,  with 
illustrations,  is  in  press  in  London  as  an  annual,  and 
called  the  Sacred  Annual. 


List  of  New  Books  published  in  London  to  the 
latest  dates. 
Memoirs  of  Baron  Cuvier,  by  Mrs.  R.  Lee,  (formerly 
Mrs.  T.  Bowdich,)8vo.— Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  King 
Charles  the  First,  by  Lucy  Aikin,  2d  edition.— -Mo- 
thers and  Sons,  by  the  author  of  "  Hyacinth  O'Gara," 
&c.  12mo. — Brief  Introduction  to  Astronomy,  by  Geo. 
Lindsay,  2d  edition,  12mo. — Verites  Amusantes  et  In- 
teressantes,  by  W.  H.  James,  with  English  Transla- 
tion, 12mo. — Alphabet  of  Zoology,  by  James  Rennie, 
18mo.— Practical  Exposition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Anderson,  12mo. — The 
Converted  Jew,  a  Poem,  by  T.  K.  Verdon,  12mo.— 
The  Boy's  Latin  Construing  Book. — Letters  from  Ho- 
race Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford,  to  Sir  Horace  Mann, 
1741-1760,  2d  edition,  3  vols.  8vo.— Present  for  an  Ap- 
prentice, now  edition,  with  Appendix,  18mo. — Zeno- 
bia,  a  Drama,  and  other  Poems,  by  J.  Ford,  M.  D. 
8vo.— Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopajdia,  Vol.  XLVI.:— 
Eminent  Foreign  (Statesmen,  by_E.  E.  Crowe,  Vol.  1. 
12rao. — Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, Vol.  I.  Part  I.  royal  4to. — The  Incarnation,  and 
other  Poems,  by  Thomas  Ragg,  12mo.— The  School 
Journal,  post  8vo. — Valpy's  Shakspoare,  Vol.  XL; 
Ditto  Classical  Library,  Vol.  XLV.  iEschylus,  complete, 
l8mo.— Hansard's  Debates,  3d  Series,  Vol.  XVII.  (3d 
of  the  Session  1833,)  royal  8vo.— Turner's  Manual  of 
Vocal  Music,  fcp.  8vo.— The  Note  Book  of  a  Country 
Clergyman,  12mo.— Notre-Dame,  a  Tale  of  the  "  An- 
cien  Regime,"  from  the  French  of  M.  Victor  Hugo,  3 
vols,  post  Bvo — Tales  from  Chaucer,  in  Prose  for  Young 
Persons,  by  C.  C.  Clarke,  12mo.— Edgeworth's  Novels 
and  Tales,  Vol.  XVI  [.—Harrington  and  Thoughts  on 
Bores,  12mo. 


aacia  American  ^uftUcattons. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Vessels, 
by  R.  J.  Bertue,  Professor  of  Hygiene  to  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  of  Paris,  &,c.  &c.  Edited  by  J.  Bouilland, 
of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  translated  from  the  French,  by 
Charles  W.  Channey,  M.  D.  in  1  vol.  8vo. 

Narrative  of  Voyages  to  explore  the  shores  of  Africa, 
Arabia,  and  Madagascar;  performed  in  H.  M.  ships 
Lever  and  Barracouta,  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
W.  F.W.Owen,  R.N. 

Continuation  of  the  Tabular  Statistical  Views  of  the 
United  States,  containing  Population,  Commerce, Post 
Office  Establishment,  Revenue,  Expenditures,  &c.  by 
George  Watterston  and  N.  B.  Van  Zandt.  Also,  Out- 
line of  the  Constitutional  Jurisprudence  of  the  United 
States,  designed  as  a  text  book  for  lecturei 
book  for  schools,  and  as  a  manual  for  popular  use,  by 
W.  A.  Duer,  L.L.D. 

Enquiries  concerning  Intellectual  Powers,  and  the 
Investigation  of  Truth,  by  John  Aborcromb 
F.  R.  S.,    with  additions  and  explanations,  by  Jacob 
Abbott,  1  vol.  12mo. 

Marshall,  Clark  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  have  issued 
duodecimo  of  nearly  450  pages  of  Poems  and  Prose 
Writings,  by  Richard  H.  Dana,  Esq. 

Desilver,  Jr.  &  Thomas  have  published  a  child's 
book,  with  engravings,  entitled  Peter  Parley's  Arith- 
metic, consisting  of  Ingenious  devices  for  the  success- 
ful instruction  of  children  in  figures. 

"  Caroline  Westerley,  or  the  Young  Traveller  from 
Ohio,"  is  the  title  of  a  volume  forming  the  16th  num- 
ber of  Harper's  Boys  and  Girls'  Library.    Il 


the  narrative  of  a  journey  from  Ohio  to  Albany,  per- 
formed by  a  young  lady,  whose  letters  describe  every 
thing  curious  and  interesting  that  she  met  on  the  v/ay. 
It  is  written  in  very  simple  and  pleasant  language,  and 
both  from  its  subject  and  style,  is  extremely  well  cal- 
culated to  interest  and  instruct  juvenile  readers. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
has  just  been  published  by  Connor  &  Cooke. 

The  City  Hall  Reporter  and  Law  Magazine,  is  the 
name  of  a  new  monthly  publication  of  64  octavo  pages, 
at  seven  dollars  per  annum,  issued  in  New  York. 

Delav/are,  or  the  Ruined  Family,  a  novel,  in  2  vols. 
12mo. 

History  of  Priestcraft  in  all  ages  and  nations,  by 
William  Howitt,  edited  by  a  Clergyman  of  New  York, 
1  vol.  12mo. 


Puffs  Inferior.  One  of  our  daily  friends  got 
iiiniself  into  a  scrape  with  a  ready  nnade  puff 
the  other  day,  by  confounding  two  totally  dis- 
tinct books!  The  following  is  the  recanta- 
tion : — 

"  In  noticing  a  few  days  since, '  A  Subaltern  in  Ame- 
rica,' just  published  by  Carey  &  Hart,  we  spoke  of  it 
as  being  only  another  edition  of  Lieutenant  Coke's 
scamper  through  the  states,  and  we  gave  an  opinion  of 
the  former  founded  on  reading  the  latter.  We  found, 
an  looking  at  the  work,  that  it  is  another  matter  entire- 
ly. It  is  the  account  from  Blackwood,  we  believe,  of 
some  of  the  movements  of  the  British  in  our  waters, 
during  the  late  war." 

This  is  another  proof  of  the  extreme  utility 
of  "  looking  at  the  work,"  before  attempting  to 
give  its  character.  Lieutenant  Coke's  book  is 
any  thing  but  a  scamper,  being  most  remarkably 
correct  and  agreeable.  Will  our  friend  turn 
over  a  few  more  of  his  leaves  ?  We  do  not  ask 
for  another  recantation — one  must  be  sufficiently 
galling. 


Tam  O'Shakter.  a  little  girl  was  taken 
yesterday  to  the  Exhibition  Room,  and  was 
highly  delighted  with  Thorn's  statues.  Her  eye 
was  constantly  rivetted  on  them,  and  when  her 
mother  called  her  and  said  it  was  time  to  go,  the 
child  looking  intently  at  Tam,  replied,  "  slop, 
mother,  till  he  drinks  it.'^ — Boston  paper. 


Contents  of  the  North  American  Review  for 
October,  1833. 
Fidler's  observations  on  the  United  States; 
Life  of  John  Jay;  Homer;  Old  English  Ro- 
mances; History  of  Maine;  Memoirs  of  Mrs. 
Inchbald;  Miss  Leslie's  Pencil  Sketches;  Lotte- 
ries; Woodridge's  Annals  of  Education;  Dante. 
The  article  on  Old  English  Romances  we  can- 
not b-s  deceived  in  ascribing  to  the  author  of 
Outre-mer  ; — and  a  most  pleasant  and  amusing 
article  it  is.    The  number  is,  altogether,  a  good 


We  seized  with  avidity  this  week,  a  new 
French  work,  entitled  "  Le  Due  de  Reichstadt: 
written  by  M.  Montbel,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
the  e.x-king  Charles  X.,  e.xpecting  to  find  it 
worthy  of  translation  for  the  "Library."  But 
a  slight  perusal  showed  it  to  be  a  mere  piece  of 
bookmaking — made  up  chiefly  from  works  al 
ready  published,  and  a  few  anecdotes  about  the 
young  duke.  Thost  we  read  are  very  trifling 
and  if  the  son  of  Napoleon  really  used  the  words 
mentioned  in  one,  viz.  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
TJourbons  from  Paris,  iha.t  he  regretted  he  could 
not  go  and  fight  for  Charles  X.,  it  shows  how 
entirely  the  Metternichian  principles  had  been 
instilled  into  him. 


The  tales  which  we  commence  this  week  as- 
sume ground  that  has  hitherto  been  but  slightly 
touched.  Real  events  in  the  history  of  families 
distinguished  in  their  localities  are  made  the 
groundwork  of  stories,  in  which  are  strikingly 
portrayed  some  prominent  feature  or  character- 
istic of  human  character,  and  in  all,  the  author 
has  managed  at  once  "  to  point  a  moral,  and 
adorn  a  tale." 

In  the  first  tale,  the  misery  attendant  on  an 
ill-assorted  marriage,  where  the  previous  habits 
of  the  parties  were  so  dissimilar  as  to  render 
their  sentiments  and  tastes  thoroughly  incon- 
gruous, even  though  a  sincere  mutual  attach- 
ment existed,  is  strikingly  illustrated.  Is  this 
fiction  ?  Is  it  not  human  life  in  its  daily  exhibi- 
tion ?  We  need  not  search  for  examples  merely 
among  the  daughters  of  noblemen  and  the  hum- 
ble cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  case  is  striking 
from  tlie  conventional  distinctions  established  in 
the  country  where  the  scene  is  laid.  But  though 
these  nominal  barriers  do  not  exist  in  this  repub- 
lican land,  does  education,  do  early  habits,  pre- 
judices, and  prepossessions,  not  as  peremptorily 
require  similar  principles,  corresponding  educa-i 
tion,  and  established  habits,  to  coincide,  and 
coalesce  smoothly,  to  have  any  satisfactory  pro-, 
spect  of  those  "  bound  in  wedlock's  ties"  being 
prepared  to  bear  and  share  the  inevitable  casu-" 
alities  to  which  the  connection  is  incident. 

We  have  taken  the  freedom  of  curtailing  a 
few  phrases  of  the  very  familiar  scenes.  They 
were  too  broadly  caricature.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  to  see  an  author  having  the  power  of 
Mr.  Picken  fall  into  the  vulgarity  for  which 
Gait  is  so  reprehensible,  in  place  of  following 
the  pure  example  of  Scott.  Who  has  to  blush 
for  a  single  sentence  in  any  of  Scott's  works? 
For  his  parallel  we  may  indeed  long  wish  in  un- 
availing desire. 

In  the  second  tale,  the  Priors  of  Lawford,  the 
picture  is  sweeter,  and  of  a  different  character. 
This  the  author  has  managed  chastely  and  beau- 
tifully. The  horrid  dread  which  harasses  the 
virtuous  mind  of  Rebecca,  lest  the  hereditary 
malady  of  the  family  should  also  find  her  a  vic- 
tim— the  struggles  between  her  consequent 
frightful  imaginings,  and  the  suggestions  of  af- 
fection, with  the  beautiful  sketch  of  the  young* 
clergyman,  and  the  impressive  death-bed  scene 
of  the  old  patriarch,  are  managed  with  a  power- 
ful hand,  and  evince  talent  sufficient,  if  properly 
guarded,  to  place  the  author  in  an  enviable  lite- 
rary rank.  He  has  one  of  Scott's  characteris- 
tics— in  letting  his  tale  reveal  the  moral,  by  j 
the  mere  force  of  circumstances,  and  not  by 
flashing  moral  aphorisms  in  your  teeth  at  every 
step. 


The  Journals  of  Mr.  Gutzlaff's  voyages  to  China, 
published  by  Mr.  Haven  in  New  York,  are  exceedingly : 
curious.  The  publisher  has  evidently  not  sent  the  usual 
presentation  copies,  so  that  the  public  have  heard  littlo  , 
of  them. 


COMMUNICATION. 
The  performances  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  at  tho 
Chesnut  street  Theatre  have  attracted  large  and  very 
fashionable  audiences.  Mrs.  Wood  is  unquestionably 
the  best  female  singer  we  have  had  in  America,  if  we 
except  Malibran.  The  lovers  pf  fine  music  cannot  fail 
to  be  gratified  by  an  attendance  on  their  performances. 
D. 

Erratum. — In  last  weeks  Journal  it  is  said  that  tho 
business  of  the  Turkish  mint  is  conducted  by  an  Ame. 
rican — the  word  was  a  misprint,  and  should  have  been 
Armenian. 
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my  vocation.     We  arc   all  of  us 

_    _  from  above,  and  he  who  is  content  to 

valk,  instead   of  running,    his  allotted  path   through 

life,  although  he  may  not  so  rapidly  attain  the  goal, 

The  story  of  Peter  Simpie  appears  in  short  numbers  ^^  ""^  advantage  of  not  being  out  of  breath  upon  his 

the  London   Metropolitan   Magazine,  in  which  it  h"""'''^  ^°' ""^'^  ""=^"  "','"''"  that  my  life  has  not 

....  commenced  in  183.,  and  has  cLt.nJed   monthly,  trchTast^ct:r/havVbtn":p"as'-v7;atVt"^^ 

to  the  September  number  of  1833,  when,  it  appears  to   ^'^  active,  personage  ;  and  if  events  of  interest  are  to 


be  nearly  completed.    A  very  few  detached  portio 
these  have  been  copied  into  American  periodicals, 
as  there  has  yet  been  nothing  like  a  continuous  series 
published  in  this  country,  our  readers  will  probably 
^  all  be  gratified  to  peruse  them  consecutively  in   this 
I.  form. 

>  They  have  been  aptly  called  "  the  best  piece  of  hu- 
mour  of  the  day;"— whether  so  considered  or  not,  we 
are  confident  that  all  who  prefer  laughing  to  crying, 
will  find  many  opportunities  for  indulging  tlieir  risi- 
bility. Since  Smollett,  no  writer  has  succeeded  so 
well  in  describing  the  humours  of  a  sea-life.  Without 
that  author's  grossness,  there  is  apparent,  the  same 
keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous  and  amusing  ;  if  the  scenes 
border  upon  points  of  doubtful  taste,  the  fastidious 
reader  must  recollect  the  character  of  the  incidents  and 
the  persons  delineated,  which  to  be  natural,  must  be 
described  as  they  exist. 

The  editor  of  the  Metropolitan,  remarks  in  the  last 
number,  that  "  the  praise  which  has  been  so  flatter- 
ingly bestowed  upon  Peter  Simple,  has  been  invariably 
mixed  up  with  diatribes  against  continuations;  but 
these  are  flattering  proofs  of  the  interest  which  it  has 
e.xcited,  and  may  be  construed  rather  to  the  dislike  of 
being  obliged  to  leave  off."  In  our  journal,  the  wliole 
ean  be  published  in  one  fourth  the  time  occupied  by 
the  original  vehicle— thirty  days  was  too  long  an  in- 
tejval,  as  many  a  coterie  of  laughers  have  experienced. 
Those  who  hate  interregnums  in  a  good  story,  have 
only  to  lay  by  the  numbers  a  [ew  weeks,  till  they  are 
completed.— With   these   few    remarks,    we  introduce 


recorded 


sented  to  my  father,  better  than  all  the  rest;  my  sisters 
cried  bceause  my  mother  cried ;  Tom  roared  for  a  short 


,  they  ( 


linly  have  not  been  sought  by 


weeks,  trusting  to  his  uniform  good 
lents,  to  make  him  a  welcome 
pany. 


■  several  succeedinr 


uraour  and   ta- 


PETER   SIMPLE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OE  NKWTON  FOSTER. 

If  I  cannot  narrate  a  life  of  adventurous  and  daring 
exploits  fortunately  I  have  no  heavy  crimes  to  confess 
and  .f  I  do  not  rise  in  the  estimation  of  the  reader  fo; 
acts  of  gallantry  and  devotion  in  my  country's  cause, 
at  least  I  may  claim  the  merit  of  humble  and  unobtru- 


As  well  ae  I  can  recollect  and  analyse  my  early  pro- 
pensities,  I  think  that,  had  I  been  permitted  to  select 
my  own  profession,  I  should  in  all  probability  have 
bound  myself  apprentice  to  a  tailor;  for  I  always  en- 
vied the  cotnfortableseat  which  they  appeared  to  enjoy 
upon  the  shopboard.and  their  elevated  position,  which 
enabled  them  to  look  down  upon  the  constant  succes- 
sion of  the  idle  or  the  busy,  %vho  passed  in  review  be- 
fore them  in  the  main  street  of  the  country  town,  near 
to  which  I  passed  the  first  fourteen  years  of  my  ex- 
istence. 

But  my  father,  who  was  a  clergyman  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  the  youngest  brother  of  a  noble  fa- 

ly,  had  a  lucrative  living,  and  a  "  soul  above  but- 
tons," if  his  son   had  not.     It  has  been  from  ti 

1  the  heathenish  custom  to  sacrifice  the  greatest 
fool  of  the  family  to  the  prosperity  and  naval  superio- 
rity of  the  country,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  I  was 
selected  as  the  victim.  If  the  custom  be  judicious,  1 
reason  to  complain.     There  was  not  one  dis. 


sentient  voice,  when  I 

our  new  year's  festival.  I 
clamation.  Flattered  by  si 
ledgment  of  my  qualifica 
father's  hand  down  my  hea 
felt   as  p 


proposed  before  all  th^ 
isins,  invited  to  partake  of 
was  selected  by  gei 

ion,  and  a  stroke 
:ad  which  accompan 
as  unconscious,  as  the  calf 
with  gilded  horns,  who  plays  and  mumbles  with  the 
flowers  of  the  garland  which  desiffnates  his  fate  to 
every  one  but  himself.  I  even  felt, 'or  thought  1  felt,  a 
slight  degree  of  military  ardour,  and  a  sort  of  vision 
of  future  grandeur  passed  before  me,  in  the  distant 
ta  of  which  I  perceived  a  coach  with  four  horses 
and  a  service  of  plate.  It  was,  however,  driven  away 
before  I  could  decipher  it,  by  positive  bodily  pain,  oc- 
casioned by  my  elder  brother  Tom,  who  having  been 
directed  by  my  father  to  snuff  the  candles,  took  the 
ty  of  my  abstraction  to  insert  a  piece  of  the 
still  Ignited  snuff  into  my  left  ear.  But  as  my  story  is 
not  a  very  short  one,  I  must  not  dwell  too  long  at  its 
commencement.  I  shall  therefore  inform  the  reader, 
my  father,  who  lived  in  the  north  of  England,  did 
Shink  it  right  to  fit  me  out  at  our  counlry-town 
near  to  which  we  resided  ;  but  about  a  fortnight  afte 
the  decision  which  I  have  referred  to,  he  forwarded  mi 
to  London  on  the  outside  of  the  coach,  with  my  best 
suit  of  bottle-green  and  six  shirts.  To  prevent  mis- 
takes I  was  booked  in  the  way-bill  "to  be  delivered  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Handycock,  No.  14  St.  Clement's-lane— 
carriage  paid."  My  parting  with  the  family  was  very 
affecting;  my  mother  cried  bitterly,  for,  like  all  mo- 
thers,  she  liked  the  greatest  fool   which  she  had  pre. 


than  all  the  rest,  having  been  chastised  by 
my  father  for  breaking  his  fourth  window  in  that  week; 
—during  all  which,  my  father  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  with  impatience,  because  he  was  kept  from  his 
dinner,  and  like  all  orthodox  divines,  he  was  tena- 
cious of  the  only  sensual  enjoyment  permitted  to  his 

At  last  I  tore  myself  away.  I  had  blubbered  till  my 
eyes  were  so  red  and  swollen,  that  the  pupils  were 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  and  tears  and  dirt  had 
veined  my  cheeks  like  the  marble  of  the  chimney-piece. 
My  handkerchief  was  soaked  through  with  wiping  my 
eyes  and  blowing  my  nose,  before  the  scene  was  over. 
My  brother  Tom,  With  a  kindness  which  did  honour  to 
his  heart,  exchanged  his  for  mine,  saying  with  frater- 
nal regard,  "He.e,  Peter,  take  mine,  it's  as  dry  as  a 
bone."  But  my  father  would  not  wait  for  a  second 
handkerchief  to  perform  its  duty.  Ho  led  me  away 
through  the  hall,  when  having  shaken  hands  with  alt 
and  kissed  all  the  maids  who  stood  in  a  row 
with  their  aprons  to  their  eyes,  I  quitted  my  paternal 
roof. 

The  coachman  accompanied  me  to  the  place  from 
whence  the  coach  was  to  start.  Having  seen  me  se- 
curely wedged  between  two  fat  old  women,  and  hav- 
ing put  my  parcel  inside,  he  took  bis  leave,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  1  was  on  my  road  to  London. 

I  was  too  much  depressed  to  take  notice  of  any  thing 
during  my  journey.  When  we  arrived  in  London,  they 
drove  to  the  Blue  Boar,  (in  a  street  the  name  of  which 
I  forget;)  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  such  an  animal, 
and  certainly  it  did  appear  very  formidable  ;  its  mouth 
was  open  and  teeth  very  largo.  What  surprised  me 
still  more  was  to  observe  that  its  teeth  and  hoofs  were 
of  pure  gold.  Who  knows,  thought  I,  that  in  some 
of  the  strange  countries  which  I  am  doomed  to  visit,  I 
may  fall  in  with  and  shoot  one  of  these  terrific  mon- 
sters ?  with  what  haste  shall  I  select  those  precious 
parts,  and  with  what  joy  should  I,  on  my  return,  pour 
them  as  an  offering  of  filial  affection  into  my  mother's 
lap  I— and  then,  as  I  thought  of  ray  mother,  the  tears 
again  gushed  into  my  eyes. 

The  coachman  threw  his  whip  to  the  ostler  and  the 
reins  upon  the  horses'  backs;  he  then  dismounted, and 
lling  to  me,  "  Now,  young  gentleman.  I'se  a-wait- 
ing,"  he  put  a  ladder  up  for  me  to  get  down  by;  then 
turning  to  a  porter,  he  said  to  him,  "Bill,  you  must 
take  this  here  young  gem 'man  and  that  ere  parcel  to 
this  here  direction.  Please  to  remember  the  coachman, 
sir.''  I  replied  that  I  certainly  would,  if  he  wished  it, 
and  walked  oil  with  the  porter;  the  coachman  ob- 
serving, as  I  went  away,  "Well,  he  is  a  fool— that's 
sartain."  1  arrived  quite  safe  at  St.  Clement's-lane, 
when  the  porter  received  a  shilling  for  his  trouble  from 
the  maid  who  let  me  in,  and  I  was  shown  up  into  a 
parlour,  where  I  found  myself  in  company  with  Mrs. 
dycock. 

TS.  Handyeock  was  a  little  meagre  woman,  who 

did  not  speak  very  good  English,  and  who  appeared  to 

employ  the  major  part  of  her  time  in  bawling 

out  from  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the  servants  below.    I 


mt  3Jotttttal  of  MtUtH  attttreiei. 


never  saw 

with  needk- ,  -        „  ,  ,        „ 

house.  She  had  a  large  gray  parrot,  and  1  really  can- 
not tell  which  screamed  the  worse  of  the  two — but  she 
was  very  civil  and  kind  to  me,  and  asked  me  ten  times 
a-day  when  I  had  last  heard  of  my  grandfather.  Lord 
Pfifilege.  1  observed  that  she  always  did  si  if  any 
company  happened  to  call  in  during  my  stay  at  her 
house.  Before  I  had  been  there  ten  minutes,  she  told 
me  that  she  "  hadored  sailors— they  were  the  defen- 
diours  and  preserviours  of  their  kings  and  countries, 
ind  that  "  Mr.  Handycock  would  be  home  by  four 
)'clock,  and  then  we  should  go  to  dinner."     Then  she 


oft! 

biled  inslead  of  .0:ied."     "  Ca'n't, 

miraa,  "  they  be  all  hegged  »nd  crumbed 


lumped  off  her  chair  to  bawl  to  the  cook  from  the  head 
ir  .i,»  =tairs— "  .Teraima,  Jemima  !— ve'll  ha'e  the  vitmg 
""  replied  Je- 
with  theii 
„...-  .n  their  mouths."  "  Veil,  then,  never  mind  Je- 
mima," replied  the  lady.  "  Don't  put  your  finger  into 
the  parrot's  cage,  ray  love— he's  hapt  to  be  cross  with 
strangers.  Mr.  Handycock  -''" '  ' 
and  then  we  shall  have  ou 

As  I  was  very  anxious  to  see  Mr.  Handycock,  and 
very  anxious  to  have  ray  dinner,  I  was  not  sorry  to 
hear  the  clock  on  the  stairs  strike  four ;  when  Mrs, 
Handycock  again  jumped  up,  and  put  her  head  over 


vill  be  home  at  four  o'clock, 
:  dinner.     Are  you  fond  of 


either  read  a  book  or  occupy  herself  I  we  found  that  Mr.  Handycock  had  already  devoured 
ork,  during  the  whole  time  I  was  in  the  two  of  the  whitings    leaving  only  one  on  the  dish  for 

"'   '  ^  ,,      -„ his  wife  and  me.    "Vould  you  like  a  little  bit  of  viting, 

my  dear  ?"  said  the  lady  to  me.     "  It's  not  worth  hav- 
ing," observed  the  gentleman,  in  a  surly  tone,  taking 
the  fish  up  with  his  own  knife  and  fork,  and  putting  it 
lisplalc 

Well,  I'm  so  gl.id  you  like  them,  my  dear,"  replied 
the  lady,  meekly;  then  turning  to  me,  "  there's  some 
nice  roast  tveal  coming,  my  dear. 

The  veal  made  its  appearance,  and  fortunately  for 
us,  Mr.  Handycock  could  not  devour  it  all.  He  took 
the  lion's  share,  nevertheless,  cutting  off  all  the  brown, 
and  then  shoving  the  dish  over  to  his  wife  to  help  her- 
self and  me.  I  had  not  put  two  pieces  in  my  mouth 
before  Mr.  Handycock  desired  me  to  get  up  and  hand 
him  the  porter-pot,  which  stood  ou  the  sideboard.  I 
thought  that  if  it  was  not  right  for  me  to  open  a  door, 
neither  was  it  for  me  to  wait  at  table — but  I  obeyed 
him  without  making  a  remark. 

After  dinner,  Mr.  Handycock  went  down  to  the  cellar 
for  a  bottle  of  wine.  "  O  deary  me,"  exclaimed  his 
wife,  "he  must  have  lost  a  mint  of  money— we  had 
belter  go  up  stairs  and  leave  him  alone ;  he'll  be  bettci 
after  a  bottle  of  port,  perhaps."  I  was  very  glad  to  go 
away,  ^d  being  very  tired,  I  went  to  bed  without  any 
tea,  foBfcrs.  Handycock  dared  not  venture  to  make  it 
the  bannisters,  "  j'emima,  Jemima,  it's  four  o'clock!"  1  before  her  husband  came  up  stairs.  ,  .    ,    . 

"  I  hear  it  raarm,"  replied  the  cook;  and  she  gave  the       The  next  morning  Mr.  Handycock  appeared  to  be  in 
twist    which  made  the  hissing  and  the  somewhat  better  humour.     One  of  the  hnendrapers, 


frying-pan 

smell  come  flying  up  into  the  parlour,  and  made  me 

more  hungry  than  ever. 

Rap,  tap,  tap  !  "  There's  your  master,  Jemima," 
screamed  the  lady.  "I  hear  him,  marm,"  replied  the 
cook.  "  Run  down,  my  dear,  and  let  Mr.  Handycock 
in,"  said  his  wife.  "  He'll  be  so  surprised  at  seeing  you 
open  the  door." 

I  ran  down  as  Mrs.  Handycock  desired  me,  and  open- 
ed the  street-door.  "  Who  the  devil  are  you  ?"  cried 
Mr.  Handycock,  in  a  gruff  voice ;  a  man  about  six 
feet  high,  dressed  in  blue  cotton.net  pantaloons  and 
Hessian  boots,  with  a  black  coat  and  waistcoat.  I  was 
a  little  rebuffed,  I  must  own,  but  I  replied  that  I  vvas 
Mr.  Simple.  "And  pray,  Mr.  Simple,  what  would 
your  grandfather  say,  if  he  saw  you  now  5"  I  have 
servants  in  plenty  to  open  my  door,  and  the  parlour  is 
the  proper  place  for  young  gentlemen." 

"  Law,  Mr.  Handycoclt,"  said  his  wife,  from  the  top 
of  the  stairs,  "  how  can  you  be  so  cross  ?  I  told  him 
to  open  the  door  to  surprise  you."  "And  you  have 
surprised  me,"  replied  he,  "  with  your  cursed  folly." 

While  Mr.  Handycock  was  rubbing  his  boots  on  the 
mat,  I  went  up  stairs  again,  rather  mortified 
own,  as  my  father  had  told  me  that  Mr.  Handycock 
was  his  stock-broker,  and   would  do  all   he  could  to 
make  me  comfortable ;  indeed,  he  had  written  to  that 
effect  in  a  lotter,-which  my  father  showed  to  me  before 
I  left  home.     When  I  returned  to  the  parlour,  Mrs 
Handycock  whispered  to  me,  "  Never  mind,  my  dear, 
it's  only  because  there's  something  wrong  on  'Change. 
Mr.  Handycock  is  a  bear  just  now."     I   though: 
too,  but  I  made  no  answer,  for  Mr.  Handycock  c 
up  stairs,  and  walking  with  two  strides  from  the  door 
of  the  parlour  to  the  fire-place,  turned  his  back  to  it, 
and  lifting  up  his  coat-tails,  began  to  whislli 

"  Are  you  ready  for  your  dinner,  my  dear  r"  said  the 
lady,  almost  trembling. 

"  If  the  dinner  is  ready  for  rae.  I  believe  we  usually 
dine  at  four,"  answered  her  husband  gruffly. 

"  Jemima,  Jemima,  dish  up  !  do  you  hear,  Jemima?" 
"Yes,  marm,"  replied  the  cook,  "directly  I've  thick- 
ened the  butter;"  and  Mrs.  Handycock  resumed  her 
seat  with,  "  Well,  Mr.  Simple,  and  how  is  your  grand- 
father, Lord  Privilege?"  "He  is  quite  well,  ma'am," 
answered  I,  for  the  fifteenth  time  at  least.  But  dinner 
put  an  end  to  the  silence  which  followed  this  remark. 
Mr.  Handycock  lowered  his  coat-tails  and  walked 
down  stairs,  leaving  his  wife  and  me  to  follow  at  our 
leisure. 

"Pray,  ma'am,"  enquired  I,  as  soon  as  he  was  out 
of  hearing,  "  what  is  the  matter  with  Mr.  Handycock, 
that  he  is  so  cross  to  you  ?" 

"  Vy,  my  dear,  it  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  mater, 
mony,  thatven  the  liusband's  put  out,  the  vife  is  sure 
to  have  her  share  of  it.  Mr.  Handycock  must  have 
lost  money  on  'Change,  and  then  he  always  comes 
homo  cross.  Ven  he  vins,  then  he  is  as  merry 
cricket." 

"  Are  you  people  coming  down  to  dinner  ?"  roared 
Mr.  Handycock  from  below.    "  Yes,  my  dear,"  replied 
the   lady,  "  I  thought   that  you   were    washing  y 
hands."     We  descended  into  the  dining-rooni,  where 


fit  out  cadets,  &c.  "  on  the  shortest  notice, 
for,  and  orders  given  for  my  equipment,  which 
Mr.  Handycock  insisted  should  be  ready  on  the  day 
afterwards,  or  the  articles  would  be  left  on  his  hands ; 
adding  that  my  place  was  already  taken  in  the  Ports- 
mouth coach. 
"  Really,  sir,"  observed  the  man,  "  I'm  afraid— on 

uch  very  short  notice " 

"  Your  card  says  '  the  shortest  notice,' "  rejoined  Mr. 

Handycock,  with   the  confidence   and   authority  of  a 

man  who  is  enabled  to  correct   another  by  his  own  as- 

"  If  you  do  not   choose  to   undertake  the 

work,  another  will." 

This  silenced  the  man,  who  made  his  promise,  took 
my  measure  and  departed,  and  soon  afterwards  Mr. 
Handycock  also  quitted  the  house. 

What  with  my  grandfather  and  the  parrot,  and  Mrs. 
Handycock  wondering  how  much  money  her  husband 
had  lost,  running  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  talking 
to  the  cook,  the  day  p;.ssed  away  pretty  well  till  four 
'clock ;  when,  as  before,  Mrs.  Handycock  screamed, 
the  cook  screamed,  the  parrot  screamed,  and  Mr.H 
dycock  rapped  at  the  door,  and  was  let  in — but  not  by 
me.  He  ascended  the  stairs  with  three  bounds, 
coming  into  the  parlour,  cried,  "  Well,  Nancy,  my 
love,  how  are  you  ?"  Then  stooping  over  her,  "  Give 
me  a  kiss,  old  girl.  I'm  as  hungry  as  a  hunter.  Mr 
Simple,  how  do  you  do.'  I  hope  you  have  passed  the 
morning  agreeably.  I  must  wash  my  hands  and 
change  my  boots,  ray  love  ;  I  am  not  fit  to  sit  down  to 
table  with  you  in  this  pickle.  Well,  Polly,  how  are 
you?" 

"  I'm  glad  you're  hungry,  my  dear,  I've  such  a  nice 
dinner  for  you,"  replied  the  wife,  all  smiles.  "  Je- 
mima, be  quick  and  dish  up— Mr.  Handycock  is  sc 
hungry." 
"  Yes,  marm,"  replied  the  cook  ;  and  Mrs.  Handy- 
ock  followed  her  husband  into  his  bed-room  on  th< 
same  floor,  to  assist  him  at  his  toilet. 

"  By  Jove,  Nancy,  the  bulls  have  been  nicely  taken 
in,"  said  Mr.  Handycock,  as  we  sat  down  to  dinner. 

O  lam  so  glad  !"  replied  his  wife,  giggling;  and 
so  I  believe  she  was,  but  why  I  did  not  understand. 

Mr.  Simple,"  said  he,  "will  you  aUow  me  to  offer 
you  a  little  fish.'" 

"  If  you  do  not  want  it  all  yourself,  sir,"  replied  I 
politely. 

Mrs.  Handycock  frowned  and  shook  her  head  at  me, 
while  her  husband  helped  me.  "My  dove,  a  bit  of 
fish  ?" 

We  both  had  our  share  to-day,  and  I  never  saw  a 
man  more  polite  than  Mr.  Handycock.  He  joked  with 
his  wife,  asked  me  to  drink  wine  with  him  two  or  three 
limes,  talked  about  my  grandfather  ;  and,  in  short,  we 
had  a  very  pleasant  evening. 

The  next  morning  all  ray  clothes  came  home,  but 
Mr.  Handycock,  who  still  continued  in  good  humour, 
said  that  he  would  not  allow  me  to  travel  by  night,  that 
I  should  sleep  there  and  set  off  the  next  morning, 
which  I  did  at  six  o'clock,  and  before  eight  I  had  ar- 
rived  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  where  we  stopped 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     I  was  looking  at  the  paint 


ing  representing  this  animal  with  a  eastle  on  its  back ; 
and  assuming  that  of  Alnwick,  which  I  had  seen,  as  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  size  and  weight  of  that  whi^h  he 
carried,  was  attempting  to  enlarge  ray  ideas  so  as  t» 
comprehend  the  stupendous  bulk  of  the  elephant,  when 
I  observed  a  crowd  assembled  at  the  corner,  and  asking 
a  gentleman  who  sat  by  me  in  a  plaid  cloak,  whether 
there  was  not  something  very  uncommon  to  attract  so 
many  people ;  he  replied,  "  Not  very,  for  it  was  only  a 
drunken  sailor." 

I  rose  from  my  seat,  which  was  on  the  hinder  part 
of  the  coach,  that  I  might  see  him,  for  it  was  a  new 
sight  to  me,  and  excited  my  curiosity;  when  to  my  as- 
tonishment he  staggered  from  the  crowd,  and  swore 
that  he'd  go  to  Portsmouth.    He  climbed  up  by  the 
heel  of  the  coach,  and  sat  down  'oy  me.     I  believe 
lat  I  stared  at  him  very  much,  for  he  said  to  me. 
What  are  you  gaping  at,  you  young  sculping  ?     Do 
you  want  to  catch  flies  ?  or  did  you  never  see  a  chap 
half  seas  over  before  ?" 

I  replied,  "  that  I  had  never  been  at  sea  in  my  life, 
but  that  I  was  going." 

"  Well,  then,  you're  hke  a  young  bear,  all  your  sor- 
rows are  to  come — that's  all,  my  hearty,"  replied  he. 
"  When  you  get  on  board,  you'll  find  monkey's  allow- 
ance— more  kicks  than  half-pence.  I  say,  you  pewter 
carrier,  bring  us  another  pint  of  ale." 

The  waiter  of  the  inn,  who  was  attending  the  coach, 
brought  out  the  ale,  half  of  which  the  sailor  drank, 
and  the  other  half  threw  into  the  waiter's  face,  telling 
him  that  was  his  "  allowance ;  and  now,"  said  he, 
"  what's  to  pay?"  The  waiter,  who  looked  very  angry, 
but  appeared  too  much  afraid  of  the  sailor  to  say  any 
thing,  answered  fourpence ;  and  the  sailor  pulled  out 
a  handful  of  bank  notes,  mixed  up  with  gold,  silver, 
and  coppers,  and  was  picking  out  the  money  to  pay  for 
his  beer,  when  the  coachman,  who  was  impatient, 
rove  off. 

"  There's  cut  and  run,"  cried  the  sailor,  thrusting  all 
the  money  back   into  his  breeches   pocket.     "That's    _ 
hat  you'll  lam  to  do,  my  joker,  before  you  have  been 
vo  cruises  to  sea." 

In  the  meantime,  the  gentleman  in  the  plaid  cloak,  ■■ 
ho  was  seated  by  me,  smoked  his  cigar  without  say-  ■ 
ig  a  word.  I  commenced  a  conversation  with  him  ■ 
relative  to  my  profession,  and  asked  him  whether  it 
was  not  very  difficult  to  learn.  "Lam,"  cried  the 
sailor,  interrupting  us,  "  no ;  it  may  be  difficult  for 
uch  chaps  as  me  before  the  mast  to  lam,  but  you,  I 
presume,  is  a  reefer,  and  they  an't  got  much  to  lam, 
'cause  why,  they  pipeclays  their  weekly  accounts,  and. 
walks  up  and  down  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets. 
You  must  lam  to  chaw  baccy,  drink  grog,  and  call  the 
cat  a  beggar,  and  then  you  knows  all  a  midshipman's 
expected  to  know  now-a-days.  Ar'n't  I  right,  sir?" 
said  the  sailor,  appealing  to  ihe  gentleman  in  a  plaid 
cloak.  "  I  axes  you,  because  I  see  you're  a  sailor  by 
the  cut  of  your  jib.  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  continued  he, 
touching  his  hat,  "  hope  no  offence." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  you  have  nearly  hit  the  mark,  my 
good  fellow,"  replied  the  gentleman. 

The  drunken  fellow  then  entered  into  conversation 
with  him,  stating  that  he  had  been  paid  off  from  the 
Audacious  at  Portsmouth,  and  had  come  up  to  London 
to  spend  his  money  with  his  messmates;  but  that 
vesterdav  he  had  discovered  that  a  Jew  at  Portsmouth 
had  sold  him  a  seal  as  a  gold  seal,  for  fifteen  shillings, 
which  tfroved  to  be  copper,  and  that  he  was  going  back 
to  Portsmouth  to  give  the  Jew  a  couple  of  black  eyes 
for  his  rascality,  and  that  when  he  had  done  that,  he 
was  to  return  to  his  messmates,  who  had  promised  to- 
drink  success  to  the  expedition  at  the  Cock  and  Bottle, 
St.  Martin's  Lane,  until  he  should  return.  | 

The  gentleman  in  the  plaid  cloak  commended  him  -i 
very  much  for  his  resolution ;  for  he  said  that  although 
the  journey  to  and  from  Portsmouth  would  cost  tvyica 
the  value  of  a  gold  seal,  yet  that  in  the  end  it  might 
be  worth  a  Jew's  eye.  What  he  meant  I  did  not  com- 
prshend. 

Whenever  the  coach  stopped,  the  sailor  called  for 
more  ale,  and  always  threw  the  remainder  which  he 
could  not  drink  into  the  face  of  the  man  who  brought 
ii  out  for  him,  just  as  the  coach  was  starting  off,  and 
then  tossing  the  pewter  pot  op  the  ground  for  him  to 
pick  up.  He  became  more  tipsy  every  stage,  and  the 
last  from  Portsmouth,  when  he  pulled  out  his  money, 
he  could  find  no  silver,  so  he  handed  down  a  note,  and 
desired  the  waiter  to  change  it.  The  waiter  crumpled 
it  up  and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  then  returned  the 
sailor  the  change  for  a  one  pound  note  ;  but  the  gentle- , 
man  in  the  plaid  had  observed  that  it  was  a  five  pound 
note  which  the  saUor  had  given,  and  insisted  upon  the! 
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■waiter  producing  it  and  giving  the  proper  cliinge.  The 
sailor  took  his  money,  which  the  waiter  handed  to  liini, 
begging  pardon  for  the  mistake,  altliough  he  coloured 
up  very  much  at  being  detected.  "  I  really  beg  your 
pardon,"  said  ho  again,  "  it  was  quite  a  mistake ;" 
whereupon  the  sailor  threw  the  pewter  pot  at  the  wait- 
er, saying,  "  I  really  beg  your  pardon,  too," — and  with 
such  force,  that  it  flattened  upon  the  man's  head,  who 
fell  senseless  on  the  road.  The  coachman  drove  off, 
and  I  never  heard  whether  the  man  was  killed  or  not. 

After  the  coach  had  driven  off,  the  sailor  eyed  the 
gentleman  in  the  plaid  cloak  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  said,  "  When  I  first  looked  at  you  I  took  you  for 
some  officer  in  mufti ;  but  now,  that  I  see  that  you 
look  so  sharp  after  the  rhino,  it's  my  idea  that  you're 
some  poor  devil  of  a  Scotchman,  mayhap  second  mate 
of  a  marchant  vessel — there's  half-a.cro^vn  for  your 
sarvices — I'd  give  you  more,  if  I  thought  you  would 
spend  it." 

The  gentleman  laughed,  and  took  the  half-crown, 
which  1  afterwards  observed  that  he  gave  to  a  grey- 
headed beggar  at  the  bottom  of  Portdown  Hill.  I 
enquired  of  him  how  soon  we  should  beat  Portsmouth; 
he  answered  that  we  were  passing  the  lines  ;  but  I  saw 
no  lines,  and  I  was  ashamed  to  show  my  ignorance. 
He  asked  me  what  ship  I  was  going  to  join.  I  could 
not  recollect  her  name,  but  I  told  him  it  was  painted 
on  the  outside  of  my  chest,  which  was  coming  down 
by  the  wagon  ;  all  that  I  could  recollect  was  that  it  was 
a  French  name. 

"Have  you  no  letter  of  introduction  to  the  captain?" 
said  he. 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  replied  I ;  and  I  pulled  out  my 
pocket-book  in  which  the  letter  was.  "  Captain  Sa- 
vage, H.  M.  ship  Diomede,"  continued  I,  reading  to 
him. 

To  my  surprise  he  very  coolly  proceeded  to  open  the 
letter,  which,  when  I  perceived  what  he  was  doing, 
occasioned  me  immediately  to  sijatch  the  letter  from 
him,  stating  my  opinion  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
a  breach  of  honour,  and  that  in  ray  opinion  he  was  no 
gentleman. 

"  Just  as  you  please,  youngster,"  replied  he.  "  Re- 
collect, you  have  told  me  1  am  no  gentleman." 

He  wrapped  his  plaid  around  him,  and  said  no  more ; 
and  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  at  having  silenced   h' 
by  my  resolute  behaviour. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HBVISW  OF  XrSW  BOOHS. 

Bridgewater  Treatise.  The  Hand;  its  Me- 
chanism and  Vital  Endowments  as  evincing 
design.  By  Sir  Charles  Bell,  K.  G.  H.  Lon- 
don, 1833. 

This  is  probably  the  best  of  the  Bridgewater 
treatises — it  contains  much  ihat  will  be  new  to 
the  general  reader,  and  should  the  American 
publishers  pay  the  necessary  attention  to  the 
engravings  and  illustrations  which  ornament  the 
London  edition,  they  will  find  it  a  popular  work. 
We  introduce  it  to  our  readers  principally  to  lay 
before  them  some  extracts  of  a  pleasing  charac- 
ter from  the  various  portions  of  the  book.  The 
author  has  taken  up  the  subject  comparatively, 
and  exhibited  a  view  of  the  bones  of  the  arm 
descending  from  the  human  arm  to  the  fin  of 
the  fish — he  has  reviewed  tlie  actions  of  the 
muscles  of  the  arm  and  hand,  and  proceeding  to 
the  vital  properties  advanced  to  the  subject  of 
sensibility,  leading  to  that  of  touch.  He  \ 
then  shown  the  necessity  of  combining  the  m 
cular  action  with  the  exercise  of  the  senses,  and 
especially  with  that  of  touch,  to  constitute 
the  hand  what  has  been  called  the  geometrical 
sense.  In  the  course  of  the  work  many  interest- 
ing references  to  geology  occur. 

"In  e.iiamining  these  bones  of  the  ancient  world,  so 
regularly  are  they  formed  on  the  same  principle  which 
is  evident  in  the  animals  now  inhabiting  the  earth,  that 
on  observing  their  shape,  and  the  processes  by  which 
their  muscles  were  attached,  we  can  reduce  the  ani- 
.nals  to  which  they  belonged,  to  their  orders,  genera. 
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nd  species,  with  as  much  precision  as  if  Ilie  recem 
odies  had  been  submitted  to  the  eye  of  the  anatomist 
fot  only  can  we  demonstrate  that  their  feet  werf 
dapted  to  the  solid  ground,  or  to  the  oozy  bed  of 
ivers, — for  speed,  or  for  grasping  and  tearing;  but 
judging  by  these  indications  of  the  habits  of  the  ani- 
mals, we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
th  during  their  period  of  e.iistence ;  that  it  was 
suited  at  one  time  to  the  scaly  tribe  of  the  lacertie, 
dth  languid  motion  ;  at  another,  to  animals  of  higher 
rganisation,  with  more  varied  and  lively  habits  ;  and 
finally  we  learn,  that  at  any  period  previous  to  man's 
creation,  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  have  been  un- 
itable  to  him." 

The  sloth  it  is  proved  is  not  so  pitiable  an 
animal  as  some  naturalists  have  supposed.  He 
may  move  tardily  on  the  ground,  his  long  arms 
and  his  preposterous  claws,  may  be  an  incum- 
brance, but  they  are  of  advantage  in  his  natural 
place,  among  the  branches  of  trees,  in  obtain- 

his  food,  and  in  giving  him  safety  and  shelter 
from  his  enemies. 

The  loris,  a  tardigrade  animal,  might  be  pitied 
for  the  slowness  of  its  motions,  if  they  weailpot  the 
very  means  bestowed  upon  it  as  necessary 
ence.     It  steals  on  its  prey  by  night, 
arm  to  the  bird  on  the  branch,  with  a  motion  so  im- 
perceptibly slow,  as  to  make  sure  of  its  object.     Just 

■-.e  Indian  perfectly  naked,  his  hair  cut  short,  and 

kin  oiled,  creeps  under  the  canvas  of  the  tent,  and 

ing  like  a  ghost,  stretches  out  his  hand,  witli  so 
gentle  a  motion  as  to  displace  nothing,  and  to  disturb 

ven  those  who  are  awake  and  watching.    Against 
thieves,  we  are  told,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 

d ;  and  thus,  the  necessities  or  vicious  desires  of 
man  subjugate  him,  and  make  him  acquire,  by  prac- 
tice, the  wiliness  which  is  implanted  as  instinct  in 
brutes;  or  we  may  say  that  in  our  reason  we  are 
brought  to  imitate  the  irrational  creatures,  and  so  to 
vindicate  the  necessity  for  their  particular  instincts,  of 
which  every  class  affords  an  instance.  We  have  ex- 
amples in  insects,  as  striking  as  in  the  loria,  or  the 
chamelion.  Evelyn  describes  the  actions  of  the  spider 
(aranca  scenica)  as  exhibiting  remarkable  cunning  in 
catching  a  fly.  '  Did  the  fly,'  he  says,  '  happen  not 
to  be  within  a  leap,  the  spider  would  move  towards  it, 
so  softly,  that  its  motion  seemed  not  more  perceptible 
than  that  of  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  of  a  dial.' 

"  I  would  only  remark  further  on  these  slow  motions 
of  the  muscles  of  animals;  that  we  are  not  to-account 
this  a  defect,  but  rather  an  appropriation  of  muscular 
power.  Since  in  some  animals  the  same  muscles  which 
move  their  members  in  a  manner  to  be  hardly  per- 
ceptible, can  at  another  time  act  with  the  velocity  of  a 
spring." 

After  numerous  examples  of  the  changes  in 
the  bones  of  the  anterior  extremity,  which  suit 
them  to  every  possible  variety  of  use,  he  re- 
marks:— 

"  The  motions  of  the  fingers  do  not  merely  result 
from  the  action  of  the  large  muscles  which  lie  on  the 
fore-arm — these  are  for  the  more  powerful  actions;  but 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  between  the  metacarpal 
bones,  there  are  small  muscles  (Lwnbricales  and  Inle- 
rossei),  which  perform  the  finer  motions,  expanding  the 
fingers  and  moving  them  in  every  direction,  with  great 
quickness  and  delicacy.  These  are  the  organs  which 
give  the  hand  the  power  of  spinning,  weaving,  engrav- 
ingj  and  as  they  produce  the  quick  motions  of  the  mu- 
sician's fingers,  they  are  called  by  the  anatomist  Jidi- 
cinales.  Attention  to  our  most  common  actions  will 
show  us,  how  the  division  into  fingers,  by  combining 
motion  with  the  sense  of  touch,  adapts  the  hand  to 
grasp,  to  feel,  and  to  compare.  We  shall  presently  see 
how  well  the  points  of  the  fingers  are  provided  for  feel- 
ing; as  the  joints  and  numerous  muscles  of  the  hand 
are  adapted  for  various,  distinct,  or  separate  motions. 

"  In  a  sketch  we  have  the  bones  of  the  paw  of  the 
adult  Chimpanzee,  from  Borneo;  and  the  remarkable 
peculiarity  is  the  sraallness  of  the  thumb;  it  extends 
no  further  than  to  the  root  of  the  fingers.  On  the 
length,  strength,  free  lateral  motion,  and  perfect  mo- 
bility of  the  thumb,  depends  the  power  of  the  human 
hand.  The  thumb  is  called  pollex,  because  of  its 
strength  ;  and  that  strength  is  necessary  to  the  power 
of  the  hand,  being  equal  to  that  of  all  the  fingers, 
Without  the  fleshy  ball  of  the  thum'o,  the  power  of  the 
fingers  would  avail  nothing;  and  accordingly  the  large 


ball,  formed  by  the  muscles  of  the  thumb,  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  the  human  hand,  and  especially 
of  that  of  an  expert  workman. 

"  In  a  French  book,  intended  to  teach  young  people 
philosophy,  the  pupil  asks  why  the  fingers  are  not  of 
equal  length  ?  The  form  of  the  argument  reminds  u9 
of  the  difficulty  of  putting  natural  questions — the  fault* 
of  books  of  dialogue.  However,  the  master  makes  the 
scholar  grasp  a  ball  of  ivory,  to  show  him  that  the 
pomts  of  the  fingers  are  then  equal '.  It  would  have 
been  better  had  he  closed  the  fingers  upon  the  palm, 
and  then  have  asked  whether  or  not  they  corresponded. 
This  differe.nce  in  the  length  of  the  fingers  serves  a 
thousand  purposes,  adapting  the  hand  and  fingers,  as 
in  holding  a  rod,  a  switch,  a  sword,  a  hammer,  a  pen, 
or  pencil,  engraving  tool,  &.C.,  in  all  which,  a  secure 
hold  and  freedom  of  motion  are  admirably  combined. 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
prospective  design  to  prepare  an  instrument  fitted  for 
the  various  uses  of  the  human  hand,  than  the  manner 
in  which  the  delicate  and  moving  apparatus  of  the 
palm  and  fingers  is  guarded.  The  power  with  which 
the  hand  grasps,  as  when  a  sailor  lays  hold  to  raise  his 
body  in  the  rigging,  would  be  too  great  for  the  te.xture 
of  mere  tendons,  nerves,  and  vessels ;  they  would  be 
crushed,  were  not  every  part  that  bears  the  pressure, 
defended  with  a  cushion  of  fat,  as  elastic  as  that  which 
we  have  described  in  the  foot  of  the  horse  and  the  ca- 
mel. To  add  to  this  purely  passive  defence,  there  is  a 
muscle  which  runs  across  the  palm  and  more  especially 
supports  the  cushicn  on 'its  inner  edge.  It  is  this  mus- 
cle which,  raising  the  edge  of  the  palm,  adapts  it  to 
lave  water,  forming  the  cup  of  Diogenes. 

"  In  conclusion, — what  says  Ray, — 'Some  animals 
have  horns,  some  have  hoofs,  some  teeth,  some  talons, 
some  claws,  some  spurs  and  beaks:  man  hath  none  of 
all  these,  but  is  weak  and  feeble,  and  sent  unarmed 
into  the  world — Why,  a  hand,  with  reason  to  use  it, 
supplies  the  use  of  all  these.'" 

Of  the  superiority  of  the  right  hand  over  the 
left,  he  says: — 

"  In  speaking  of  the  arteries  which  go  to  the  hand, 
it  may  be  e.vpected  that  we  should  touch  on  a  subject, 
which  has  been  formerly  a  good  deal  discussed,  whether 
the  properties  of  the  ri^ht  band,  in  compaTieon  with 
those  of  the  left,  depend  on  the  coarse  of  the  arteries 
to  it.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  trunk  of  the  artery  going 
to  the  right  arms,  passes  off  from  the  heart  so  as  to  ad- 
mit the  blood  directlv  and  ;nore  forcibly  into  the  small 
vessels  of  the  arm.  This  is  assigning(Jpcause  which  is 
unequal  t9  the  effect,  and  presentiiig^  altogether,  too 
confined  a  view  of  the  subject ;  i^^t  participation  in 
the  common  error  of  seeking  imtms  mechanism  the 
cause  of  phenomena  which  have  a  deeper  source. 

"  For  the  conveniences  of  life,  and  to  make  us  prompt 
and  dexterous,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  hesitation  which  hand  is  to  be  used,  or  which  foot 
is  to  be  put  forward;  nor  is  there,  in  fact,  any  such  in- 
decision. Is  this  taught,  or  have  we  this  readiness 
given  to  us  by  nature.'  It  must  be  observed,  at  the 
same  time,  that  there  is  a  distinction  in  the  whole 
right  side  of  the  body,  and  that  the  left  side  is  not  only 
the  weaker,  in  regard  to  muscular  strength,  but  also  in 
its  vital  and  constitutional  properties.  The  devclope- 
ment  of  the  organs  of  action  and  motion  is  greatest 
upon  the  right  side,  as  may  at  any  time  be  ascertained 
by  measurement,  or  the  testimony  of  the  tailor  or  shoe- 
maker; certainly,  this  superiority  may  be  said  to  re- 
sult from  the  more  frequent  e.vertion  of  the  right  hand  ; 
but  the  peculiarity  extends  to  the  constitution  also:  and 
disease  attacks  the  left  extremities  more  frequently 
than  the  right.  In  opera  dancers,  we  may  see  that  the 
most  difficult  feats  are  performed  by  the  right  foot. 
But  their  preparatory  exercises  better  evince  the  na- 
tural weakness  of  tlie  left  limb,  since  tliese  performers 
are  made  to  give  double  practice  to  it,  in  order  to  avoid 
awkwardness  in  the  public  exhibition;  for  if  these  ex- 
ercises be  neglected,  an  ungraceful  preference  will  be 
given  to  the  right  side.  In  tt-alking  behind  a  person, 
it  is  very  seldom  t!iat  we  see  an  equalised  motion  of 
the  body;  and  if  we  look  to  the  left  foot,  we  shall  find 
that  the  tread  is  nut  so  firm  upon  it,  that  the  toe  is  not 
so  much  turned  out  as  in  the  right,  and  that  a  greater 
push  is  made  with  it.  From  the  peculiar  form  of  wo- 
man, and  the  elasticity  of  her  step  resulting  more  from 
the  motion  of  the  ankle  than  of  the  haunches,  the  de- 
fect of  the  left  foot  when  it  exists,  is  more  apparent  in 
her  gait.  No  boy  hops  upon  his  left  foot,  unless  he  be 
left  handed.  The  horseman  puts  the  left  foot  in  the 
stirrup  and  springs  fi-om  the  right.  We  think  we  may 
conclude,  that  every  tiling  being  adapted  in  the  cod- 
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YOniences  of  lifis'|to  the  right  hand,  as  for  example  the 
airection  of  tlie;  Vrwm  of  the  screw  or  of  the  cutting 
end  of  the  auger,;^  not  arbitrary,  but  is  related  to  a 
naturq.1  endowment  of  the  body.  He  who  is  Icfl  handed 
is  mogt^asiblg  to  the  advantages  of  this  adaptation, 
from  Ine'D'pening  of  the  parlour  door  to  the  opening  of 
a  pen-knife.  On  the  whole,  the  preference  of  the  right 
hand  is  not  the  effect  of  habit,  but  is  a  natural  prov' 
»ion,  and  is  bestowed  for  a  very  obvious  purpose  :  an 
the  property  does  not  depend  on  the  peculiar  distribi 
tion  of  the  arteries  of  the  arm — but  the  preference 
given  to  the  right  foot,  as  well  as  to  the  right  hand." 


VARIETIES. 

Among  the  passengers  in  the  George  Washington, 
which  sailed  on  Tuesday  for  Liverpool,  was  Grant 
Tborburn,  of  New  York.   It  appears  from  a  paragraph 
in  the  Boston  Courier,  that  he  has  gone  to  England 
procure  a  copyright  of  a  history  of  his  life,  which 
now  in  the  press  in  Boston. 

A  Candid  Tutor. — When  I  first  went  to  Cambridge, 
says  Horace  Walpole,  I  was  to  learn  mathematics  o" 
the  famous  blind  professor,  Sanderson.  I  had  not  fre. 
quented  him  a  fortnight  before  he  said  to  me,  "  Young 
man,  it  is  cheating  you  to  take  your  money;  believe 
me,  you  can  never  learn  these  things,  you  have  no  ca- 
pacity for  them." 

Josephine's  Wit. — One  day  the  emperor  was  showing 
the  beauties  of  Malmaison  to  a  foreign  prince,  who 
thought  it  polite  to  believe  that  all  lie  saw  was  the 
creation  of  the  empress.  "  All  this  is  your  majesty's 
doing  I"  said  he,,  pointing  to  the  machine  and  aque- 
duct at  Marly.  "  No  !"  replied  Josephine  archly  ; 
"  that  is  a  little  present  made  me  by  Louis  XIV." 

In  the  report  of  the  commissioners  for  auditing  Irish 
accounts,  just  printed,  there  is  the  following  item  in 
the  Belfast  ballast-office  returns :  '•  Pumping  water  out 
ofrf/-y  docks,  X89." 

Clocks. — In  the  town  of  Plymouth,  Mass.  not  less 
than  fit\een  thousand  wooden  clocks  are  made  annually. 
One  man  alone  has  made  S  200,000.  What  an  amount 
to  realise  on  tick. 

Four  hundred  and  forty  beds  are  made  up  and  oc- 
cupied  at  Holt's  Hotel.  The  compound  snoring  must 
be  equal  to  tlie  music  of  a  heavy  steam  engine. 

Mr.  Lockhart  has,  we  heai,  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  writing  the  iiii?  of  his  father-in-law,  the  late 
lamented  Sir  A^ler  Scott.  The  work  will  inqlude  liis 
correspondencc^^lii  most  of  the  leading  men  of  genius 
and  science  in  «ipppe,  with  their  correspondence,  and 
the  worthy  barM6||L0wn  interesting  letters,  copies  of 
which  have  beerilHHished  to  Mr.  Lockhart  by  the  par- 
lies to  whom  they  arc  addressed.  The  life  will  like- 
wise include  the  private  diaries  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
himself.  It  is  intended  to  pubhsh  the  biography  in 
volumes  uniformly  with  the  Waverley  novels  and  the 
poetry  of  the  same  author. 

JVeto  Writing-paper. — A  new  writing  paper  has  just 
been  introduced,  which,  by  means  of  a  chemical  pre- 
paration it  undergoes,  has  the  singular  property  of  be- 
coming perfectly  black  whenever  it  is  touched  with 
any  fluid.  It  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  write  on 
this  paper  with  a  pen  dipped  in  clean  water,  to  produce 
a  distinct  and  legible  communication.  Woe  to  corre- 
spondents should  the  mail  bag  get  wet. 

Bourrienne,  the  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Napoleon, 
is  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum  at  Paris. 

Among  the  new  works  announced  in  London  is 

"  The  Three  Sanctuaries  of  Tuscany,"  by  Lady  Char- 
lotte Bury. 

Waverley  Anniversary.— Thursday  being  the  anni- 
versary of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  nativity,  amongst  other 
marks  of  respect  paid  to  the  memory  of  our  departed 
bard,  a  dinner  was  hold  in  Mr.  Menzies'  tavern,  High 
street,  attended  by  about  thirty  of  a  lately  established 
club  called  the  "  Sons  of  the  Groat  Unknown,"  each 
member  assuming  a  character  from  the  Waverley  No- 
veb;  bat  owing  to  its  infancy,  with  the  exception  of 
Captain  Waverley,  few  were  dressed  in  their  proper 
costume.  The  chair  was  filled  by  Loot/,  supported  by 
Henrt/  Bertram  and  Sir  Kenneth  of  Scotland,  facing 
whom,  as  croupier,  sat  Locksley,  the  bold  out-law  o1' 
Sherwood  Forest,  most  characteristically  attended  by 
Richard  Cmur  de  Lion  and  Friar  Tuck,  who  declared 
the  raountairf  dew  of  Scotland  far  superior  to  the  Well 
of  St.  Dunstan's.  During  the  evening,  whicli  was  spent 
with  the  greatest  hilarity,  several  original  recitations 
and  songs  were  given  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and 
the  meeting  separated  in  Uie  most  becoming  manner.— 
Edinburgh  paper. 


I.ITERAIIT   NOVELTIES. 

Jlessrs.  Key  &.  Biddle  will  publish  immediately  the 
Memoirs  of  Dr.  Burney,  which  appeared  in  the  Select 
Circulating  Library,  and  which  gave  so  much  satisfac- 
tion to  our  literary  readers. 

We  have  perused  Madden's  "  Infirmities  of  Genius," 
a  v;ork  of  uncommon  merit,  which  will  attract  a  large 
share  of  public  attention.  It  is  a  vivid  and  fresh  essay, 
of  much  research,  which  cannot  fail  to  gratify  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  characters  of  Pope,  Johnson, 
Burns,  Cowper,  Byron,  and  Scott ;  it  contains  a  critical 
dissertation  on  the  mental  and  bodily  infirmities  of 
each  of  these  authors,  and  many  new  and  curious  illus- 
trations. The  author  places  the  seat  of  the  Aind  in 
the  digestive  organs.  Of  Sir  Walter  Scott  he  says  : — 
"  In  the  five  years  that  succeeded  the  bankruptcy  of 
Constable,  from  1826  to  1831,  he  produced  no  less  than 
one  and  thirty  volumes,  the  profits  of  which,  and  of  the 
new  edition  of  his  novels,  which  amount  to  the  sur- 
prising number  of  seventy-four  volumes,  were  devoted 
to  the  diminution  of  his  debt,  and  by  his  indefatigable 
literary  labours,  (almost  exclusively,)  he  was  enabled 
to  pay  ofFX  54,000.  His  life  had  been  insured  in  favour 
of  his  creditors  for  £92,000.  f'urther  payments  out  of 
his  penM|al  property  still  further  reduced  that  debt,  so 
tljat  tli^JBiole  does  not  now  exceed  i  20,000." 

Dr.  Bird  of  this  city,  has  completed  a  new  tragedy, 
entitled  "  the  Broker  of  Bogota." 

Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Musignano, 
has  undertaken  at  Rome  an  extensive  work  on  the 
natural  history  of  Italy — Iconographia  Delia  Fauna 
Jtalica.  The  form  is  quarto,  the  letter  press  beautiful, 
and  the  series  of  lithographic  coloured  engravings,  truly 
excellent.  We  have  received  the  two  first  numbers. 
There  will  bo  twenty  numbers  altogether.  The  scien- 
tific attainments  and  reputation  of  the  Prince  of  Mu- 
signano, the  ample  co-operation  which  his  situation 
enables  him  to  command,  and  the  skill  of  the  Italian 
artists,  give  assurance  of  a  superior  work.  The  sub- 
scription price  for  a  number  is  three  Roman  scudi — 
sixty  dollars  for  the  whole  twenty  numbers.  Whoever 
shall  procure  six  good  subscribers  for  the  whole,  will 
be  entitled  to  a  copy  gratis. — National  Gazette. 


M^^  Slmericnn  J^utiUcationis. 

Peter  Still,  New  York,  has  published  a  small  and 
neat  volume  entitled  '^  Travels  in  America,  by  George 
Fibbleton,  Esq.,  Ex-Barber  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Great  Britain."  It  is  a  strong  burlesque  with  not  a 
few  excellent  hits.  The  mode  of  retaliation  is  good — 
perhaps  the  best. 

Key  &.  Biddle,  have  published  The  Young  Lady's 
Sunday  Book,  a  practical  manual  of  the  Christian  du- 
ties of  piety,  benevolence  and  self-government,  pre- 
pared v/ith  particular  reference  to  the  formation  of  the 
female  character,  by  the  author  of  The  Young  Man's 
Own  Book,  illustrated  with  two  beautiful  engravings. 

The  Jews  and  the  Mosaic  Law — Part  first,  contain- 
ing a  defence  of  the  Revelation  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
of  the  Jews  for  their  adherence  to  the  same.  By  Isaac 
Leeser,  Reader  of  the  Portuguese  Jewish  Congrega- 
tion in  Philadelphia  ;  Carey  &  Hart. 


From  tlio  London  Monthly  Review  for  September. 

The  traditionary  stories  of  Mr.  Picken  form 
a  new  and  very  valuable  branch  of  our  general 
literature,  inasmuch  as  they  embrace  materials 
which  have  been  preserved  in  private  archives, 
or  are  handed  down  by  colloquial  tradition,  and 
possess  tlic  highest  interest.  In  turning  enquiry 
into  the  curious  department  of  family  history, 
what  treasures  of  lore — what  a  fund  of  pathos, 
wit,  and  humour,  await  the  e.xertions  of  the  in- 
vestigator. Of  these  volumes  in  general  we 
feel  disposed  to  speak  iri  unmeasured  terms  of 
approbation.  The  Priors  of  Lawford  is  a  most 
beautiful  specimen  of  elegant  and  nervous  style, 
and  will  stand  a  comparison  with  some  of  the 
best  compositions  of  modern  lime?.  We  trust 
that  no  untoward  circumstance  will  interfere  to 
prevent  Mr.  Picken  from  fulfilling  his  purpose  of 
giving  successions  of  such  volumes  as  these. 


In  relation  to  Peter  Simple's  amusing  stories 
we  might  say  with  the  Edinburgh  Review,  "  Is 
man  suddenly  grown  wise,  that  laughter  must  no 
longer  shake  his  sides,  but  he  be  cheated  of  his 
farce  ?"  The  precepts  in  favour  of  laughter  are 
most  numerous  and  appropriate;  every  one  wil! 
at  once  recall  them,  and  we  sincerely  hope  put 
them  in  practice. 


Puff  historical  and  judicious. — Reform  is 
evident  of  late  in  the  notices  of  books  made  by 
the  daily  papers;  it  was  time  that  something  was 
done;  when  the  plan  of  deciding  on  the  contents 
of  a  book  by  its  title  page  is  abolished,  all  editors 
who  are  never  guilty  of  reading  any  thing  but 
newspaper  paragraphs,  will,  it  is  believed,  con- 
fine themselves  to  such  notices  as  (he  following 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer.  It  is  decidedly 
the  most  judicious  we  have  lately  met  with — it 
says  nothing  more  than  the  truth,  and  nothing 
more  than  could  be  said  by  going  round  and 
round  the  outside  of  the  volume,  and  opening  the 
title  and  last  page  with  a  pair  of  tongs — it  is  on 
that  account  we  like  it — it  sets  an  example 
worthy  of  all  imitation,  and  is  one  among  many 
proofs  of  the  good  sense  of  the  truly  able  editor. 

"  A  Guide  to  an  Irish  Gentleman. — It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  a  little  volune  was  a  short  time  since  publish- 
ed, attributed  to  the  pen  of  Moore,  the  poet,  and  enti- 
tled, an  Irish  Gentleman  in  Search  of  a  Religion.  The 
book  excited  considerable  attention,  and  from  some 
quarters  much  praise;  Messrs.  Carey,  Lea  &.  Blanchard, 
have  just  published  a  reply  to  it,  entitled,  "  A  Guide 
to  an  Irish  Gentleman."  The  reply  is  from  the  pen 
of  the  Rev.  Mortimer  O'Sullivan,  A.  M.  Rector  of 
Killyman,  and  is  dedicated  to  those  people  in  Ireland 
who  are  willing  to  believe  that  their  country  had  a 
National  Faith  and  a  National  Church,  before  the  Pa- 
pacy of  Adrian  IV.  It  concludes  with  an  address  to 
the  Roman  Calhelic  reader,  the  whole  being  embraced 
in  a  neat  volume  of  less  than  three  hundred  pages." 

That's  what  we  call  an  honest,  historical  and 
judicious  puff — one  that  will  bear  examination 
in  all  its  details,  and  such  as  it  is  desirable  should 
be  given  when  the  book  is  only  looked  at;  when 
the  table  of  contents  is  read  it  is  allowable  to 
add  something  further. 


The  publication  of  Peter  Simple  will  exclude 
some  notices  of  books  for  a  few  weeks,  but 
many  friends  of  the  Journal  think  the  space 
could  not  be  otherwise  so  well  filled.  We  shall 
resume  our  former  routine  as  soon  as  Peter  is 
despatched. 

NOTICE. 

Of  the  Journal  of  Belles  Leitres  we  print 
merely  enough  of  each  number  for  the  expected 
consumption  of  the  week,  and  seldom  have  any 
left.  A  person  subscribing  to  the  "  Library," 
therefore,  can  only  be  supplied  from  the  date 
when  his  order  is  received.  This  will,  we  hope, 
be  sufficient  to  many  of  our  friends  in  the  coun- 
try, who,  having  recently  enrolled  themselves 
among  our  honourable  supporters,  have  ex- 
pressed disappointment  at  not  receiving  the 
numbers  previously  published.  A  practical  ap- 
phcation,  however,  may  be  ra^de  of  this  notice 
by  others,  to  subscribe  without  delay.  A  few 
extra  numbers  of  the  "  Journal,"  beginning 
with  Peter  Simple  will,  however,  be  published 
for  those  who  subscribe  early.  It  is  gratifying 
to  observe  on  every  hand  that  the  labour  and 
time  bestowed  on  the  Journal  have  been  ap- 
preciated. 
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From  the  Londc 
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RlelropoUia 
IMPLE. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR.  OE  NEWTON  FOSTER. 

When  we  stopped,  I  enquired  of  the  coachman 
which  was  the  best  inn.  He  answered,  "that  it  was 
the  Blue  Postesses,  where  the  midshipmen  leave  their 
chestessep,  call  for  tea  and  toastesses,  and  sometimes 
forget  to  pay  for  their  breakfastesses."  He  laughed 
when  he  said  it,  and  I  thought  that  he  was  joking  with 
me;  bathe  pointed  out  two  large  blue  posts  at  the 
door  next  the  coach-office,  and  told  me  that  all  the 
midshipmen  resorted  to  that  hotel.  He  then  asked  me 
to  remember  the  coachman,  which  by  this  time  I  had 
found  out  implied  that  I  was  not  to  forget  to  give  him 
a  shilling,  which  I  did,  and  tlien  went  into  the  inn. 
The  coffee-room  was  full  of  midshipmen,  and  as  I  was 
anxious  about  my  chest,  I  enquired  of  one  of  them  if 

"Do  you  expect  your  mother  by  it?"  replied  he. 
"Ono!    but  I  expect   my  uniforms — I   only    wear 
these  bottle-greens  until  they  come." 

"  And  pray  what  ship  are  you  going  to  join  .'" 
"The  Die-a-maid— Captain    Thomas   Kirkwall  Sa- 
vage." 

"The  Diomede — I  say,  Robinson,  a'n't  that  the  fri- 
gate in  which  the  midshipmen  had  four  dozen  apiece 
for  not  having  pipe-clayed  their  weekly  accounts  on  the 
Saturday?" 

"  To  be  sure  it  is,"  replied  the  other;  "why,  the  cap. 
tain  gave  a  youngstet  five  dozen  the  other  day  for 
wearing  a  scarlet  watch-ribbun." 

"  He's  the  greatest  Tartar  in  the  service,"  continued 
the  other  ;  "  he  flogged  the  whole  starboard  watch  the 
last  time  that  he  was  on  a  cruize,  because  the  ship 
would  only  sail  nine  knots  upon  a  bowling." 

"O  dear!"  said  I,  "  then  I'm  very  sorry  that  I'm 
going  to  join  him." 

"  'Pon  my  soul  I  pity  you :  you'll  be  fagged  to 
death;  for  there's  only  three  midshipmen  in  the  ship 
now— all  the  rest  ran  away.  Didn't  they,  Robin- 
son ?" 

"There's  only  two  left  now — for  poor  Matthews  died 
of  fatigue.  He  was  worked  all  day,  and  kept  watch 
all  night  for  six  weeks,  and  one  morning  he  was  found 
dead  upon  his  chest." 

"  God  bless  my  soul  1"  cried  I,  "  and  yet  on  shore 
they  say  he  is  such  a  kind  man  to  his  midshipmen 

"  Yes,"  replied  Robinson,  "  he  spreads  that  report 
MBty  where.  Now,  observe,  when  you  first  call  i 
^^,  and  report  your  having  come  to  join  his  ship, 
tell  you  that  he  is  very  happy  to  see  you,  and  that  he 
hopes  your  family  are  well — then  he'll  recommend  you 
to  go  on  board  and  learn  your  duty.  After  that,  s 
clear.  Now  recollect  what  I  have  said,  and  see  if  it 
does  not  prove  true.  Come,  sit  down  with  us  and 
lake  a  glass  of  grog,  it  will  keep  your  spirits  up." 
These  midshipmen  told  me  so  much  about  my  i 


lich  he  had  practised. 


serfer  a 


tain,  and.  the  horrid  cruelties  \ 
that  I  had  some  doubts  whelho 
home  again.  When  I  asked  t 
that  if  I  did  I  should  be  taken  up  as  a  deser 
hanged;  that  my  best  plan  was  to  beg  his  acceptance 
of  a  few  gallons  of  rum,  for  he  was  very  fond  of  grog, 
and  that  then  I  might  perhaps  bo  in  his  good  graces, 
as  long  as  the  rum  might  last. 

I  am  sorry  to  stale  that  the  midshipmen  made  me 
ver}'  tipsy  that  evening.  I  don't  recollect  being  put  to 
bed,  but  I  found  myself  there  the  next  morning  with 
a  dreadful  headache,  and  a  very  confused  recollection 
of  what  had  passed.  I  was  very  much  shocked  at  my 
having  so  soon  forgotten  the  injunctions  of  my  parents, 
and  was  making  vows  never  to  be  so  foolish  again, 
when  in  came  the  midshipman  who  had  been  so  kind 
to  me  the  night  before.  "  Come,  Mr.  Bottlegreen,"  he 
bawled  out,  alluding  I  suppose  to  the  colour  of  my 
lothes,  "  rouse  and  bitt.  There's  the  captain's  cox- 
swain waiting  for  you  below.  By  the  powers,  you're 
pretty  scrape  for  what  you  did  last  night  1" 
Did  last  night!"  replied  I,  astonished.  "Why, 
does  the  captain  know  that  1  was  tipsy  f" 

"  I  think  you  took  devilish  good  care  to  let  him  know 
it  when  you  were  at  the  theatre." 

"  At  the  theatre  !     Was  I  at  the  theatre  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  you  were.  You  would  go,  do  all  we 
could  to  prevent  you,  though  you  were  as  drunk  as 
David's  sow.  Your  captain  was  there  with  the  admi- 
ral's daughters.  You  called  him  a  tyrant,  and  snap, 
ped  your  fingers  at  him.  Why,  don't  you  recollect? 
You  told  him  that  you  did  not  care  a  fig  for  him." 

"  Oh  dear  !  Oh  dear  !  what  shall  I  do  .'  what  shall  I 
do  ?"  cried  I.  "  My  mother  cautioned  me  so  about 
drinking  and  bad  company." 

"  Bad  company,  you  whelp — what  do  you  mean  by 
that?" 

"O  I  did  not  particularly  refer  to  you." 

"  I  should  hope  not!  However,  1  recommend  you 
as  a  friend,  to  go  to  the  George  Inn  as  fast  a.s  you  can, 
and  see  your  captain,  for  the  longer  you  stay  away, 
the  worse  it  will  be  for  you.  At  all  events,  it  will  be 
decided  whether  he  receives  you  or  not.  It  is  fortu- 
nate for  yo%  that  you  are  not  on  the  ship's  books. 
Come  be  quick,  the  coxswain  is  gone  back."  "  Not  on 
the  ship's  books,"  replied  I  sorrowfully.  "Now  I  recol- 
lect there  was  a  letter  from  the  captain  to  my  father, 
stating  that  he  had  put  me  on  the  books." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  I'm  sorry — very  sorry  indeed," 
replied  the  midshipman — and  he  quitted  the  room, 
looking  as  grave  as  if  the  misfortune  had  happened  to 
himself.  I  got  up  with  a  heavy  head,  and  heavier 
heart,  and  as  soon  as  I  was  dressed,  1  asked  the  way 
to  the  George  Inn.  I  took  my  letter  of  introduction 
with  me,  although  I  was  afraid  it  would  be  of  little 
service.     When   I  arrived  I  asked,  with   a  trembling 


dropped  on  the  stairs.  Tv.'ice  I  attempted  to  walk  into 
the  room,  and  each  time  my  legs  failed  me  :  at  last  I 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  my  forehead,  and  with  a 
desperate  effort  I  went  into  the  room. 

"Mr.  Simple.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  said  a  voice. 
I  had  held  my  head  down,  for  I  was  afraid  to  look  at 
him,  but  the  voice  was  so  kind,  that  I  mustered  up 
courage;  and  when  I  did  look  up,  there  sat  with  his 
uniform  and  epaulets,  and  his  sword  by  his  side,  the 
passenger  in  the  plaid  cloak,  who  wanted  to  open  my 
letter,  and  whom  1  had  old  to  his  face  that  he  was  no 
genihman. 

I  thought  I  should  have  died  as  the  other,  midship- 
man did  upon  his  chest.  I  was  just  sinking.^own  on 
my  knees  to  beg  for  mercy,  when  the  captain  perceiv- 
ing my  confusion,  burst  out  into  a  laugh,  and  said, 
"  So  you  know  me  again,  Mr.  Simple  ?  Well,  don't  he 
alarmed,  you  did  your  duty  in  not  permitting  me  to 
open  the  letter,  supposing  me,  as  you  did,  to  be  gome 
other  person,  and  you  were  perfectly  right  under  that 
supposition,  to  tell  me  that  I  was  not  a  gentleman.  I 
give  you  credit  for  your  conduct.  Now  sit  down  and 
take  some  breakfast." 

"Captain  Courtney,"  said  he  to  the  other  captain, 
who  was  at  the  table,  "  this  is  one  of  my  youngsters 
just  entering  the  service.  We  were  pajgil^ers  yester- 
day by  the  same  coach."  He 
cumstance    which   occurred,    : 
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replied,  that  he  was  at  breakfast  with  Captain  Court- 
ney, but  that  he  would  take  up  my  name.  I  gave  it 
to  him,  and  in  a  minute  the  waiter  returned  and  desir- 
ed that  I  would  walk  up.  O  how  my  heart  beat — I 
^ever  was   so  frightened — I  thought  I   should    have 


,ily. 


laujjj^d 


ered  my  spirits  a  litB^Vut  still  there 
was  the  affair  at  the  theatre,  and  I  iTOOght  that  per- 
haps  he  did  not  recognise  me.  I  was,  however,  soon 
relieved  from  rny  anxiety  by  the  other  captain  enquir- 
ing, "  Were  you  at  the  theatre  last  night.  Savage  ?" 

"No;  I  dined  at  the  admiral's?  there's  no  getting 
away  from  tho.^ie  girls,  they  are  so  pleasant." 

"  I  rather  think  you  are  a  little taktn  in  that 

quarter." 

"No,  on  my  word  !  I  might  bo  if  I  had  time  to  dis- 
cover which  I  liked  best ;  but  my  ship  is  at  pr.'sent  my 
wife,  and  the  only  wife  I  intend  to  have  until  I  am  laid 
on  the  shelf." 

Well,  thought  I,  if  he  was  not  at  the  theatre,  it 
could  not  have  been  him  that  I  insulted.  Now  if  I 
can  only  give  bim  the  rum,  and  n)ake  friends  with 
him. 

"Pray,  Mr.  Simple,  how  are  your  father  and  mo- 
ther?" said  I  he  captain. 

Iiank  you,  sir,  and  desire  mo  to  pre- 


Very  well, 

their  compliments." 

I  am  obliged  to  then 

go  on  board  and  learn 

hat    the    midshipman 


Now  I  think  the  sooner  you 
our  duty  the  better."  (Just 
told    me — the   very   words. 


all  true — and  I  began  1 


tremble 


thought  I- 
again.) 

"  I  have  1 

captain.  "  In  the  first  place,  obey  your  superior  of- 
ficers without  hesitation  ;  it  is  for  me,  not  you,  to  de- 
cide whether  an  order  is  unjust  or  not.  In  the  next 
place,  never  swear  or  drink  spirits.  The  first  is  im- 
moral and  ungentlemanlike,  the  second  is  a  vile  habit 
which  will  grow  upon  you.  I  never  touch  spirits  my- 
self, and  I  expect  that  ray  young  gentlemen  will  refrain 


from  it  also.  Now  you  may  go,  and  as  soon  as  your 
uniform  arrives,  you  will  repair  on  board.  In  the  mean 
time,  as  I  liad  some  little  insiglit  into  your  character 
when  we  travelled  together,  let  me  recommend  you 
not  to  be  too  intimate  at  first  sight  with  those  you 
mHCt,  or  you  may  be  led  into  indiscretions.  Good 
morning." 

I  quitted  the  room  with  a  low  bow,  glad  to  have  sur- 
mounted  so  easily  what  appeared  to  be  a  chaos  of  dif- 
ficulty; but  my  mind  was  confused  with  the  testimony 
of  the  midshipman,  so  much  at  variance  with  tiio  lan- 
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al  the  Blue  Posts,  I  found  all  tlie 
coffee-room,  and  I  repeated  to  lliem  all  that  had  passed. 
When  I  had  finished,  they  burst  out  laughing,  and 
tliat  thoy  had  only  been  joking  with  me.  "  Weil," 
I  to  the  one  who  called  mo  up  in  the  morning,  " 
may  call  it  joking,  but  I  call  it  lying." 

I'Pr.ay,  Mr.  Bottlegreen,  do  y«n  refer  to  me  ?" 

' '  Yes",  I  do,"  replied  I. 

"  Then,  sir,  as  a  gentleman,  I  demand  satisfact: 
Slugs  in  a  saw-pit.     Death  before  dishonour,  d 

'■  I  shall  not  refuse  you,"  replied  1,  "  although  I  had 
rather  not  fight  a  duel;  Kiy  father  cautioned  me  on  the 
subject,  desiring  me,  if  possible,  to  avoid  it,  as  it  was 
flying  in  the  face  of  my  Creator  ;  but  aware  that  I  must 
upliold  my  character  as  an  officer,  he  leil  me  to  my 
own  discretion,  should  I  ever  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  in  such  a  dilemma." 

"  Well,  we  don't  want  one  of  your  father's  sermons 
at  second  hand,"  replied  the  midshipman,  (for  I  had 
told  them  that  my  father  was  a  clergyman,)  "  the  plain 
question  is,  will  you  fight  or  will  you  not.'" 

"  Could  not  the  afi'air  be  arranged  otherwise .'"  in- 
terrupted another.  "  Will  not  5ir.  Bottlegreen  re- 
tract ?" 

"  My  name  is  Simple,  sir,  and  not  Bottlegreen,"  re. 
plied  I ;  "and  as  he  did  tell  a  falsehood,  1  will  not  re- 
tract." 

"  Th(m  the  afi'air  must  go  on,"  said  the  midshipman. 
"  Robinson,  you  will  oblige  me  by  acting  as  my  se- 
cond." 

"  It's  an  unpleasant  business,"  replied  the  other, 
"  you  arfe  so  good  a  shot;  but  as  you  request  it,  I  shall 
not  refuse.  Mr.  Simple  is  not,  I  believe,  provided  with 
a  friend." 

"Yes,  he  is,"  replied  another  of  the  midshipman. 
"  He  is  a  spunky  fellow,  and  I'll  be  his  second." 

It  was  then  arranged  that  we  should  meet  the  next 
morning  with  pistols.  I  considered  that  as  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman,  I  could  not  well  refuse,  but  I  was 
very  unhappy.  Not  three  days  left  to  my  own  guid- 
ance, and  1  had  become  intoxicated,  and  was  now  to 
fight  a  duel.  I  went  up  to  my  room  and  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  m^ymother,  enclosing  a  lock  of  my  hair ;  and 
having  she^Bk\v  tears  at  the  idea,  of  how  sorry  she 
would  be  i^^B|re  killed,  I  borrowed  a  bible  of  the 
waiter,  anJ^Bjt  during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

When  I  b^^Bwake  the  next  morning  I  could  not 
think  what  ilHR  that  felt  like  a  weight  upon  my 
chest,  but  as  I  roused  and  recalled  my  scattered 
thoughts,  I  remembered  that  in  an  hour  or  two  it 
would  be  decided  whether  I  was  to  exist  another  day. 
I  prayed  fervently,  and  made  a  resolution  in  my  own 
mind  that  I  would  not  have  the  blood  of  another  upon 
my  conscience,  and  would  fire  my  pistol  up  in  the  air. 
And  after  I  had  made  that  resolution  I  no  lunger  fell 
the  alarm  which  I  did  before.  Beibre  I  was  dressed, 
the  midshipman  who  had  volunteered  to  be  my  second, 
came  into  my  room  and  informed  me  that  the  affair 
was  to  be  decided  in  the  garden  behind  t!ie  inn  ;  that 
my  adversary  was  a  very  good  shot,  and  that  I  must 
expect  to  be  winged  if  not  drilled. 

"  And  what  is  winged  and  drilled?"  enquired  I ;  "I 
liave  not  only  never  fought  a  duel,  but  I  have  not  even 
fired  a  pistol  in  my  life." 

He  explained  what  he  meant,  which  was,  that  being 
winged  implied  being  shot  through  the  arm  or  leg, 
whereas  being  drilled  was  to  be  shot  through  the  body. 
"  But,"  continued  he,  "  is  it  possible  that  you  liave  never 
fought  a  duel .'" 

"  No,"  replied  I,  "  I  am  not  yet  fifteen  years  old." 

"Not  fifteen?  why  I  thought  you  were  eighteen  at 
the  least."  (But  I  was  very  tall  and  stout  for  my  age, 
and  people  generally  thought  me  older  than  what  I 
was.) 

I  dressed  myself  and  followed  my'second  into  the 
garden,  where  I  found  all  the  midshipmen  and  some 
of  the  waiters  of  the  inn.  They  all  seemed  very  merry, 
as  if  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  was  of  no  consequence. 
The  seconds  talked  apart  lor  a  little  while,  and  then 
measured  the  ground  which  was  twelve  paces ;  we  llicn 


took  our  stations.  I  believe  that  I  turned  pale,  for  my 
second  came  to  my  side  and  whispered  that  I  must  not 
be  frightened.  I  replied  that  I  was  not  frightened,  but 
that  1  considered  that  it  was  an  awful  moment.  The 
second  to  my  adversary  then  came  up  and  asked  me 
whether  I  would  make  an  apology,  which  I  refused  to 
do,  as  before  :  they  handed  a  pistol  to  each  of  us,  and 
my  second  showed  me  how  I  was  to  pull  the  trigger. 
It  was  arranged  that  at  the  word  given,  we  were  to 
fire  at  the  same  time.  I  made  sure  that  I  should  be 
wounded,  if  not  killed,  and  I  shut  my  eyes  as  I  fired 
my  pistol  in  the  air.  I  felt  ray  head  swim  and  thought 
I  was  hurt,  but  fortunately  I  was  not.  The  pistols 
were  loaded  again,  and  we  fired  a  second  time.  The 
seconds  then  interfered,  and  it  was  proposed  that  we 
Id  shake  hands,  which  I  was  very  glad  to  do,  for 
considered  my  life  to  have  been  saved  by  a  miracle. 
""^  went  back  to  the  coffee-room,  and  sat  down  to 
St.  ^hey  then  told  me  that  they  all  belonged 
^gthh'ip  that  I  did,  and  that  they  were  glad 
to  see  tfl^Pcould  stand  fire,  fur  the  captain  was  a  ter- 
rtible  fellow  for  cutting  out  and  running  under  the  ene- 
mies'batteries. 

The  next  day  my  chest  arrived  by  the  wagon,  and  I 
threw  off  my  "  bottle-greens"  and  put  on  my  uniform. 
I  liad  no  cocked  hat,  or  dirk,  as  the  warehouse  people 
employed  by  Mr.  Handyuock  did  not  supply  tho.se  ar- 
ticles, and  It  was  arranged  thai  1  should  ]>rucure  them 
at  Portsmouth.  When  1  enquired  the  price,  1  found 
that  they  cost  more  money  than  I  had  in  my  pocket,  so 
I  tore  up  the  letler  1  had  written  to  my  mother  beibre 
the  d|kl,  and  wrote  another  asking  for  a  remittance  to 
purcnK  iny  dirk  and  cocked  hat.  I  then  walked  out 
in  my  uniform,  not  a  little  proud  I  must  confess.  1 
was  now  an  officer  in  his  majesty's  service,  not  very 
high  in  rank  certainly,  but  still  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man, and  1  made  a  vow  that  I  would  support  the  cha- 
racter, although  1  was  considered  the  greatest  fool  of 
the  family. 

I  had  arrived  at  a  place  called  Sally  Port,  when  a 
young  lady  very  nicely  dressed,  looked  at  me  very 
hard  and  said,  "  Well,  Eeefer,  how  are  you  off  for 
soap  ?"  I  was  astonished  at  the  question,  and  more  so 
at  the  interest  which  she  seemed  to  take  in  my  aft'alrs. 
I  answered,  "  Thank  you,  I  am  very  well  oft';  I  have 
four  cakes  of  Windsor,  and  two  bars  of  yellow  for 
washing."  She  laughed  at  my  reply,  and  asked  me 
whether  I  would  walk  home  and  take  a  bit  of  dinner 
with  her.  I  was  astonished  at  this  polite  offer,  which 
iny  modesty  induced  me  to  ascribe  more  to  my  uniform 
than  to  my  own  merits,  and  as  I  felt  no  inuhnation  to 
refuse  the  compliment,  I  said  that  I  should  be  most 
happy.  I  thought  I  might  venture  to  offer  my  arm, 
which  she  accepted,  and  we  proceeded  up  High  street 


•  way  1 


Just  as  we-passed  the  admiral's  house,  T  perceived 
ray  captain  walking  with  two  of  the  admiral's  daugh- 
ters. I  was  not  a  little  proud  to  let  him  see  that  I  had 
female  acquaintances  as  well  as  he  had,  and  as  I  passed 
liim  with  the  young  lady  under  my  protection,  I  took 
urt'  my  hut  and  made  him  a  low  bow.  To  my  surprise, 
not  only  did  he  not  return  the  salute,  but  ho  looked  al 
me  with  a  very  stern  countenance.  I  concluded  that 
he  was  a  very  proud  man,  and  did  not  wish  the  admi- 
ral's daughters  to  suppose  that  he  knew  midshipmen 
by  sight;  but  1  had  not  exactly  made  up  my  mind  on 
llio  subject,  when  the  captain,  having  seen  the  ladies 
into  the  admiral's  liouse,  sent  one  of  the  messengers 
after  ine  to  desire  that  1  would  immediately  come  to 
him  at  the  George  Inn,  which  was  nearly  opposite. 

I  apologised  to  the  young  lady,  and  promised  to  re- 
turn immediately  if  she  would  wait  forme;  but  she 
replied,  that,  "  If  that  was  my  captain,  it  was  her  idea 
that  I  should  have  a  confounded  wigging  and  be  sent 
on  board."  So,  wishing  me  good  by,  she  left  me  and 
continued  her  way  home.  I  could  as  little  comprehend 
all  this  as  why  the  captain  looked  so  black  when  I 
passed  him  ;  but  it  was  soon  explained  when  I  went  up 
to  him  ill  the  parlour  at  the  George  Inn.  *'  I  am  sorry, 
Mr.  Simple,"  said  the  captain  when  I  entered,  "  that  a 
lad  like  you  should  show  such  early  symptoms  of  de- 
pravity; slill  more  so,  that  he  should  not  have  the 
grace  which  even  the  most  hardened  are  not  wholly 
destitute  ul^l  mean  to  practise  immorality  in  secret, 
and  not  degrade  Ihemselvus  and  insult  their  captain  by 
unblushingly  avowing  (I  may  say  glorying  in)  their 
iniquity,  by  exposing  it  in  broad  day,  and  in  the  most 
frequented  street  of  the  town." 

"Sir,"  replied  I,  with  astonishment,  "O  dear!  O 
dear!  what  have  I  done?" 

The  captain  fi.xed  his  keen  eyes  upon  me,  so  thai 
iliey  appeared  to  pierce  me  through  and  nail  me  to  the 


wall.  >'  Do  you  pretend  to  say,  sir,  that  you  were  not 
aware  of  the  character  of  the  person  with  whom  you 
were  walking  just  now?" 

"  No,  sir,"  1  replied,  "  except  that  she  was  very  kind 
and  good-natured ;"  and  then  I  told  him  how  she  had 
addressed  me,  and  what  subsequently  took  place. 

'■  And  IS  it  possible,  Mr.  Simple,  that  you  are  so 
great  a  fool?"  I  replied,  that  I  certainly  was  consi- 
dered the  greatest  fool  in  our  family.  "  I  should  think 
you  were,"  replied  he  drily.  He  then  explained  to  me 
who  the  person  was  with  whom  I  was  in  company,  and 
how  any  association  with  her  would  inevitably  lead  ta 
my  ruin  and  disgrace. 

I  cried  very  much,  for  I  was  shocked  at  the  narrow 
escape  whiqh  I  had  had,  and  mortified  al  having  fallen 
in  his  good  opinipn.  He  asked  mo  how  1  had  employ- 
ed my  time  since  I  had  been  at  Portsmoufh,  and  I 
made  an  acknowledgment  of  my  having  been  made 
tijisy,  related  all  that  the  midshipmen  had  told  me,  and 
how  I  had  that  morning  fought  a  duel. 

He  listened  to  my  whole  stoi-y  very  attentively,  and 
I  thought  that  occasionally  there  was  a  smile  upon  his 
i'ice,  although  he  bit  his  lips  to  prevent  it.  When  I 
had    finished,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Simple,  I  can  no  longer 

the  world.  I  shall  desire  my  coxswain  not  to  lo.so  sight 

of  you   until   you   are    s 

When  you  have  sailed  a 

then  be  able  to  decide  wl 

which  the  young  gentlei 

say  I  believe,  the   sole 

your  inexperience." 

Altogether  I  did  not  feel  sorry  when  it  was  over, 
saw  that  the  captain  believed  what  I  had  stated,  and 
that  he  was  disposed  to  be  kind  to  me,  although  he 
thought  me  very  silly.  The  coxswain,  in  obedience  to 
his  orders,  accompanied  me  to  the  Blue  Posts.  I  pack- 
ed up  my  clothes,  paid  my  bill,  and  the  porter  wheeled 
my  chest  down  to  the  Sally  Port,  where  the  boat  was 
wailing. 

"  Come,  heave  a-head,  my  lads,  be  smart.  The  cap- 
tain says  we  are  to  take  the  young  gentleman  on  board 
directly.  His  liberty's  stopped  for  getting  drunk  and 
running  after  the  Dolly  Mops !" 

"I  should  thank  you  to  be  more  respectful  in  your 
remarks,  Mr.  Co-\swain,"  said  I  with  displeasure. 

"Mister  Coxswain!  thank  ^e,  sir,  forgiving  me  a  han. 
die  to  my  name,"  replied  he.  "Come,  be  smart  with 
your  oars,  my  lads  !" 

"La,  Bill  Freeman,"  said  a  young  woman  on  the 
beach,  "  what  a  nice  young  gentleman  you  have  there. 
He  looks  like  a  sucking  Nelson.  I  say,  ray  pretty  young 
officer,  can  you  lend  me  a  shilling?" 

Nelson,  that  I  immediately  complied  with  her  request. 
"  I  have  not  a  shilling  in  my  pocket,"  said  I,  "  but  here 
is  half-a-crown,  and  you  can  change  it  and  bring  me 
back  the  eighteen-pence."  "  Well,  you  are  a  nice  young 
man,"  replied  sho,taking  the  half-crown.  "  I'll  be  back 
direnly,  my  dear.'' 

The  men  in  the  boat  laughed,  and  the  coxswain  de- 
sired them  to  shove  off. 

"  No,"  observed  I,  "you  must  wait  for  my  eightoen- 
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pect.  J  know  that  girl,  and  she  has  a  very  bad  me- 
mory." 

"  She  cannot  be  so  dishonest  or  ungrateful,"  re- 
plied 1.  "Co.\swain,  I  order  you  to  stay — I  am  an 
officer." 

"Iknovv  you  arc,  sir,  about  six  hours  old;  well, 
then,  I  must  go  up  and  tell  the  captain  that  you  have 
another  girl  in  tow,,  and  that  you  won't  gy  on  board.'^ 

"  O  no,  Mr.  Coxswain,  pray  don't ;  shove  off'  as 
soon  as  you  please,  and  never  mind  the  eighteen- 
pence." 

The  boat  then  shoved  off,  and  pulled  towards  the 
ship,  which  lay  at  Spithead. 


Peter  Simple.  The  publication  of  Peter 
Simple  has  been  stopped  in  the  Metropohtjj|j, 
before  its  completion,  in  order  to  bring  out  a 
book  edition  complete.  We  shall  probably  have 
arrived  to  where  it  is  no^  closed,  before  the 
hook  edition  is  issued  in  London,  and  shall  thus 
continue  it  consecutively. 


REVIEW  OF  NEVr  BOOKS. 

Travels  in  Ihc  United  Slates  of  America  and 
Canada.  By  J.  Finch,  Esq.  8vo.  London. 
1833. 

We  made  an  extract  from  this  work  recently, 
and  attempted  to  lead  the  whole,  but  it  was  so 
awfully  stupid  as  to  fatigue,  without  afibrdin<j 
any  prospect  of  remuneration.  'i'he  e(htor  of 
the  National  Gazette  has  toiled  through  some  of 
its  contents,  and  remarks, 
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lUior  is  a  genileman  who  was  chiefly  addict- 
ralojry  and  ^coloj/y,  and  whom  wo  recollect 
d  inotTensive.  Several  years  have  elapsed 
idc  his  lour.  He  does  not  tpecily  the  year 
■al  oil  this  continent,  but  his  narrative  refers 
iod  of  Mr.  Monroe's  presidentsliip.  In  an 
ent,  the  traveller  mentions  that  his  manu- 
script fell  considerably  short  of  the  quantity  required 
to  constitute  a  vo.'ume  of  the  ordinary  size, and  incon- 
sequence he  annexed  a  long  Essay  on  Boumlaries !  Ho 
has  furnished  very  little  indeed  tjiatcan  be  deemed  new 
and  important  concernin<T  American  institutions  and 
affairs;  but  he  breaths  only  good  will  and  respect  to 
thejeople  and  country.  The  principal  trait  of  his  book 
is  siinplicilt,',  and  we  shall  proceed  to  cull  a  few  speci- 
mens.    Mr.  Finch  opens  thus — 

'There  are  some  objects  of  curiosity  in  the  United 
States.  Let  us  see  the  ex-presidents,  go  upon  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Susquehanna ;  and  view  the  fields  of 
battle  where  the  liberties  of  a  continent  were  won.' 

"All  this  he  did  and  has  duly  recorded.  Ho  first 
found  the  situation  of  New  York  'agreeable,'  and  the 
punch  of  the  literary  club  (the  lunch)  'excellent:'  but 
the  thermometer  was  below  zero. — '  If,'  he  says,  '  you 
walk  in  the  streets  in  this  severe  cold,  t/ou  perceive  the 
inhabilants  moving  with  rapiditi/.'  This  phenomenon 
may  be  perceived  in  the  summer  also  at  New  York. 
In  his  4lh  chapter,  the  American  sex  and  the  newspa- 
pers are  disposed  of  '  once  for  all,'  in  these  terms 
'The  beauty  of  the  American  ladles  demands  that  every 
homage  should  be  paid  to  their  charms.' — 'The  news- 
papers do  not  exhibit  so  many  police  reports  as  those  of 
England, — but,  the  editors  in  their  political  disputes 
mention  each  other  by  name.' 

"Mr.  Finch  visited"Dr.  Franklin's  tomb  in  this  city. 
He  observes — 'Franklin  viewed  the  forked  lightning  in 
the  sky,  and  dared  to  wish  it  subject  to  chemical  ana- 

"Mr.  Finch  trcatsof  Independence  Hall,  in  our  Slate 
House,  in  this  strain— 

'Here  the  liberties  of  the  continent  sprang  into  ex- 
istence, for  this  room  beheld  the  union  of  nations  bor- 

bassadors  to  France  and  Holland,  and  the  powers  of 
Europe  !' — '  If  there  is  one  place  in  America,  which, 
more  than  any  other,  may  be  considered  as  a  fit  resi- 
dence for  the  Genius  of  Libcrtv,  it  is  this  Council 
Hall !' 


How  rarely  do  we  see  the  man  of  high  intellec 
talent,  or  of  genius,  succeed  even  in  the  mean  achi 
ment  of  ease  and  comfort  i"  To  be  sure  it  is  always 
to  their  charge  that  they  are  thoughtless,  improvident, 
unsteady;  but  it  is  not  so  with  all;  and  many,  '" 
Gait,  have  toiled  earnestly,  laboriously,  and  persi 
ingly,  to  no  purpose  :  the  taint  of  opinion  is  against 
them,  and  mediocrity  prospers  where  superiority  is  sure 
to  fail.     But  the  subject  is  too  prolific  for  our  essay 


just  now. 
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IVie  Autohiograpliy  of  Jolin  Gait.  2  vols.  Svo.  Vol.  I. 
London,  1833.     Cochrane  and  M'Crone. 

The  first  of  two  volumes  is  before  us,  and  we  trust 
it  may  be  long  before  we  see  the  sequel  of  all  in  a 
Volume  III.  Notwithstanding  the  ill  healtli  of  which 
the  author  complains,  his  life  is  of  too  much  interest  to 
the  public  to  permit  us  to  think,  without  sorrow,  that 
aught  should  have  dashed  it  so  down,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-four  years,  as  to  deprive  us  of  the  hope  that  it 
may  yet  be  long  usefully  employed  as  regards  our 
estimable  friend  himself,  and"  delightfully  as  regards 
the  multitude  whom  his  productions  are  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  please.  There  are  uot  .so  many  Gaits,  that  we 
can  afford  to  say  "  good  night"  so  soon :  we  will  let 
ten  peers,  ten  M.  P.s,  ten  aldermen,  ten  parsons,  ten 
doctors,  and  a  thousand  law^yers  go^  without  murmur- 
ing too  much;  but  only  spare  us  the  author  of  the 
Annals  of  the  Parish,  and  the  Provost. 

Autobiography  is  a  ticklish  subject;  a  man  would 
almost  rather  face  his  aulo.da-fi.  The  fire  speedily 
concludes  the  one,  how  long  the  other  m-iy  last  in  pre- 
eent  pain  and  future  contumely,  depends  upon  the 
critics  and  posterity.  In  the  case  in  hand  there  is  such 
a  plainness,  that  the  "  penitent"  has,  we  think,  little  to 
dread.  His  career  has  been  a  chequered  one.  He  has 
tasted  the  bitters  of  life.  He  has  had  lofty  aspirations. 
He  has  reaped  fame.     And  he  has  been  unfortunate. 


his  preface, 
the  book  he  has,  to  use  an  old  proverb, 
describe  the  ford  as  he  found  it,  and  to 
nil  occurrences  with  equal  impartiality, 
lot  in  human  nature  to  speak  of  suffer- 
ing and 'misfortune  with  the  same  equanimity  as  of 
friendship  and  favour;  but  if  it  shall  be  thought  that 
his  sentimciils  in  latter  years  towards  the  world  are 
less  gracious  than  those  of  earlier  times,  let  it  be  recol- 
lected, in  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  criticism,  that 
he  has  not  been  so  able  to  front  adversity,  and  has  had 

'  Iron  scourge  and  torturing  hour.'  " 
And,  were  we  inclined  to  blame  him,  which  we  are 
not,  for  age  is  always  nearer  the  truth  than  youth,  we 
should  be  disarmed  by  the  follov/iiig  melancholy  pas- 
sages :_ 

"  He  deprecates  the   animadversions   to   which   the 
work  is  liable  for  many  other  faults,  besides  those  which 
are  derived  from  defects  inherent  in  the  author.  When 
it  was  commenced,  he  was  afflicted  to  a  v^' great  de- 
gree, by  tlie  infirmity  which  has  probably  rendered  him 
an  invalid  for  the   remainder  of  his  life.     He   could 
neither  write  nor  read  the  manuscript  himself;  many 
of  the  proof  sheets  he  was  unable  to  correct,  and  mis. 
takes,  which  may  be  observed  in  them,  have  escaped 
detection  in  the  process  of  hearing  the  press  work  only 
read  over.  His  amanuensis  was  a  boy,  save  when  some 
accidental  friendly  visiter  was  good  enough  to  take  the 
pen.    The  errors,  howtver,  are  less  owing  to  a  want  of 
proper  respect  for  the  public,  than  to  the°eircumstances 
of  his  condition;  for  although  he  complains  of  being  a 
feeble  cripple,  and  that  his  '  right  hand  has  lost  its  cf 
ning,'  his  ails  are  not  circumscribed  to  these  afflictio 
His  habits  were  active,  prone  to  motion,  and,  perha 
from  the  sedentary  change  induced,  he  endures  mi 
than  can  well  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  th 
imjiatience  in  better  discipline.     His  aeutest  sense 
calamity  arises  from  his  inability  to  employ  himself 
other  pursuits  than  in  those  of  literature;  and  he  very 
earnestly  prays  that  the  reader  may  not  find  he    ' 
reason  to  sympathise  with  his  lamentations  on   that 
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role  things;  with  the  single  exception  of  an  allegory 
on  Indolence  and  Industry,  they  were  the  most  shock- 
ing affairs  that  ever  issued  from  a  pen.  Yet  drude  as 
were  the  studies  and  the  lucubrations  of  this  society,  it 
lasted  several  years,  and  undoubtedly  had  an  important 
influence  on  the  developement  if  not  the  formation  of 
the  minds  of  the  members.  At  this  day  I  must  claim 
for  it  the  merit  of  having  been  very  wisely  conducted, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  it  was  composed 
of  striplings,  and  some  of  them  in  after  hfe  distinguished 
for  the  ardour  of  their  minds.'' 

Alluding  to  one  of  the  media  for  publishin*^,  he  thus 

mentions  a  curious  literary  circumstance  : " 

"  I  should  not  omit  this  opportunity  to  mention  that 
the  Greenock  paper  was  established  by  a  Mr.  John 
Davidson,  a  connection  with  whom'  was  afterwards 
formed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell  the  poet,  in  his  mar- 
riage. Mr.  Davidson  was  a  very  worthy  illess  bodie, 
and  he  has  in  my  opinion  the  merit  of  first  showing 
with  how  little  intellectual  ability  a  newspaper  may  be 
conducted.  I  say  not  this  in  malice,  but  in  sober  sad- 
ness ;  for  when  Campbell  wrote  his  '  Battle  of  Hohen- 
linden,'  1  got  an  early  copy,  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  David- 
son to  be  inserted ;  but  he  with  a  sage  face  afterwards 
told  me  that  it  was  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  paper. 
All  the  world,  however,  has  since  differed  with  Mr. 
Davidson  in  that  opinion,  and  indeed  it  may  be  said  of 
every  opinion  that  he  either  then  held  or  afterwards 
blazoned  with  his  paper  trumpet.  I  wonder  if  the  poor 
man  is  still  alive.  He  stands  in  my  recollection  as  a 
beautiful  proof  of  the  wise  ordination  of  nature,  in 
showing  how  little  propriety  of  conduct  has  to  do  with 
endowment  of  ftiind.  Campbell  began  his  poetical  ca- 
reer by  an  Ossianic  poem,  which  his  schoolfellows 
published  by- subscription  at  twopence  a-piece;  my  old 
schoolfellow.  Dr.  Colin  Campbell,  was  a  subscriber. 
The  first  edition  of  the  '  Pleasures  of  Hope'  was  also 
by  subscription,  to  which  I  was  a  subscriber." 

The  work  being  divided  into  "Epocs"!  the  second 
brings  the  author,  an  adventurer,  to  London,  where,  af- 
few  months  looking  about,  he  went  into  business 
I  Mr.  M'Lachlan.     They  were  unfortunate — and 
inexed  lines  touch  the  feelings  finely  : 

'  Helpless,  forgotten,  sad,  and  lame. 
On  one  lone  seat  the  live-long  day, 
I  muse  of  youth  and  dreams  of  fame. 

And  hopes  and  wishes  all  away. 
No  more  to  me  with  carol  gay. 

Shall  mounting  lark  from  pasture  rise, 
Nor  breezes  bland  on  upland  play. 
Nor  far  fair  scenes  my  steps  entice. 
;  beneath  : 


The  winged  heart  shall  glowing  soar. 
Nor  e'er  be  reach'd  the  soaljlbrize — 

The  spells  of  hfe  enchan^Smore. 
The  burning  thought,  tivSJ^ig  sigh, 

The  grief  unnamed  th^OafB  men  feel, 
The  languid  limbs  that  withering  lie. 

The  powerless  will's  effectless'zeal ; 
All  these  are  mine,  and  Heaven  bestows 
The  gifts,  but  still  I  find  them  woes." 

Mr.  Gait  jiablished  the  "Battle  of  Largs,"  and  gives 
.  good  account  of  his  mind  at  the  time  :  he  ultimately 
oppressed. the  volume  ;  and  in  this  place  casts  a  relro- 
pect  over  his  literary  career. 

After  the  failure  of  his  commercial  concern  in  Lon- 
on,  throughout  which  he  behaved  with  strict  honour 
and  great  spirit,  he  again  embarked  in  some  transac- 
ions  with  his  brother,  also  of  a  literary  turn  ;  but 
hortly  entered  himself  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  with  the  ir.- 
enlion  of  being  called  to  the  bar,  but  again  abandooLd 
that  course,  and  travelled  abroad  for  more  than  tu  o 

forms  epoch  the  third ;  but  as  his  meeting  By- 

d  his  doii^gs  in  Sicily,  Malta,  Greece,  Tul-key, 

&c.  &c.  have  already  been  divulged   in  publications— 

e  Letters  from  the  Levant,  Eben  Ersltirie,  Life  of  By- 

II— we  pass  the  wlsole,  sub  silentio. 

His  great  design  in  these  parts  appears  to  have  been 

create   a  channel  for   the  introduction   of  British 

merchandise  into  the  continent  (sealed   by  Bonaparte) 

through  the   Turkish   provinces.     His  was   the  plan; 


lis  literary  toils. 
Gait's  marriage,  about 
an,  he  says  little;  but 
lout  Mary  Ann  Clarke, 
Louis 


others  reaped^lhe  profits. 
But  our  vilws  turn  more  to  . 
The  fourth  epoch  involves 
hich,  like  a  prudent  good 
tells  us  some  pleasant  things 
nd  details  a  visit  to  France  a 
XVIII. 


-«^»7' 


One  of  the  important  events  in  Gait's  life  was  the 
ardent  share  he  took  in  the  founding  of  the  Caledonian 
Asylum;  furnishing  a  noble  proof  how  much  indivi- 
dual exertion  can  do  in  such  undertakings. 

"  In  this  business  (lie  says)  nothing  was  more  grati- 
fying than  the  first  labours  ;  but  their  enjoy.nent  was 
gradually  diminished,  and  particularly  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo ;  to  me,  however,  they  must  always  bo 
interesting.  At  the  institutary  dinner,  one  of  the  most 
splendid  ever  given  in  London,  at  which  upwards  of 
seventy  musicians  were  employed,  and  above  two 
hundred  and  seventy  servants  in  livery  attended, 
great  sum  was  raised.  The  subscription  e.'sceeded  five 
th)usand  pounds,  and  the  annual  subscriptions  were 
about  four  hundred." 

In  the  end,  his  reward  was  to  be  left  personally  to 
pay  several  hundred  pounds  for  some  music  got  up  for 
the  occasion!!  and  he  concludes: — '^I  have  never 
since  looked  near  the  Caledonian  Asylum,  e.tcept  once 
to  see  the  building  ;  for  of  all  sordid  things  that  ever  I 
knew,  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  this  was  the  meanest. 
But  the  times  were  altered  in  which  the  project  origi- 
nated ;  peace  prevailed,  and  '  Piiaraoh  knew  not  Jo- 
seph.'" 

Other  speculations  succoeded ;  one  to  Gibraltar  in 
conjunction  willi  Kirkman  Finlay;  another  to  supply 
the  Spanish  colonies  through  Jamaica;  but  they  did 
not  realise  his  hopes.  The  latter  caused  him  to  setth 
for  awhile  near  the  scene  of  his  infancy,  and  hie  reflec 
tions  thereon  are  beautifully  natural. 

Another  true  touch  occurs  where  he  records  the  loss 
of  his  mother: 

"  To  myself  the  event  was,  perhaps, ^loro  influentia 
than  most  readers  may  imagine.  From  iny  very  child, 
hood  it  had  been  my  greatest  delight  to  please  this  af 
fectionate  parent;  and  in  consequence,  her  loss  weak 
ened,  if  I  may  say,  the  motive  that  had  previously  im 
pelled  ray  energies.    The  world  to  me  was  deprived  of 
one  that  I  was  actuated  by  an  endeavour  to  gratify, 
and  in  proportion  the  charm  of  life  was  diminished 
its  power ;  but  the  misfortunes  also  were  weakened 
their  pungency,  and  no  eft'ort  of  reason  was  necessary 
to  convince  me,  that  I  would  suffer  less  by  not  hav' 
her  anxieties  to  consider.     Many  years  before  I  had 
lost  my  father;  but  although  few  could  jiave  stronger 
claims  on  the  reverence  of  their  children  than  those  to 
which  he  was  entitled,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  filial 
love  which  belongs  to  the  father,  from  that  which  tl 
child's  heart  thinks  is  the  mother's  due.     The  one 
allied  to  esteem,  friendship,  and  respect ;  but  the  other 
J3  a  gentle  feeling  composed  of  confidence,  kindness, 
and  gratitude.     The  one  is  more  masculine  in  all   its 
qualities;  but  the  other,  without  the  mind  being  able 
to  say 


form  Epoch  V.,  and  terminate  the  volume.  We  must 
also  close;  and  in  few  words.  Gait  often  refers  to  his 
imaginative  qualities;  and,  no  doubt,  he  has  felt  and 
feels  them,  like  every  strong  mind;  but  in  our  judg- 
ment his  works  are  far  more  distinguished  by  a  power 
of  describing  realities,  telling  graphically  what  he  has 
seen  and  observed,  and  seasoning  the  whole  with 
quaintness  and  humour  than  by  imagination. 

We  ought  to  nolice  that  several  poems  are  inter- 
spersed in  the  narrative;  and  that  a  olever  and  good 
likeness  of  the  author  interests  us  at  the  title  page. 


The  Headsman;  or,  the  Abbmje  des  7: 

A  Tale,  by  the  author  of  the  "  Bravo,"  &c 
2  vols.     Carey,  Lea,  &,  Blanchard.     18.33. 


wherefore,  is  at  once  more  durable  and  tender. 

has  often  recorded  those  divorces  of  the  heart 

to  which  patornaPregard  is  liable  ;  but  it  is  a  rare  and 
improbable  occurrence  to  suppose  the  alienation  of  ma- 
ternal love.  1  am^gwever,  saying  more  than  can  bo 
requisite  to  the  reSw  who  has  survived  his  parents, 
even  though  he  may  not  feel  so  much  the  curtailmei 
of  his  motives  to  exertion." 

The  following  train  of  thought  is  of  a  similar  ch; 
racter. 

"  In  the  course  of  my  chequered  life  I  have  often 
met  with  sudden  and  unexpected  turns  of  fortune,  such 
as  the  religious  call  interpositions  of  Providence,  inso 
much  that  I  have  comparatively  felt  little  daunted  by  the 
gloomiest  indication  ;  indeed,  the  sentiment  awakened 
by  the  dreadest  aspects  has  been  ever  more  allied  to 
provocation  than  fear,  and  I  have  always  experienced 
something  akin  to  what  is  advised  below  : 
'When  evil  falls,  and  you  see  all  its  scope, 
Trnst  to  the  native  courage  of  your  breast. 
And  such  auxiliar  aid  as  fate  may  send. 
To  master  the  misfortune  ;  trust  yourself. 
And  trust  your  destiny,  for  such  begets 
That  self-possession  which  endures  the  shock 
Of  rough  adversity,  and  lifts  the  man 
Above  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  time. 
But  when  the  matter  hangs  in  dread,  and  may 
By  strength  or  enterprise  be  yet  repelled. 
Then  call  your  friends,  take  counsel,  and  take  aid 
In  the  former  of  these  predicaments,  I  was  compelled 
to  throw  myself  on  fortune,  when  the  most  unexpected 
occurrence  gave  me  new  life.     I  received  letters  from 
Canada  appointing  me  agent  for  such  of  \he  principal 
inhabitants  as  had  claims  to  urge  for  losses  during  the 
invasion  of  the  province  by  the  armies  of  the  Un' 
States." 

This  led  to  his  great  concern  with  Canada, 
generally  known  to  render  illustration  here  exped 
The  Canada  Company  affairs  and  journey  to  America 


The  masculine  talents  of  Mr.  Cooper  appear 
suffer  paralysis  when  he  leaves  his  native 
country.  When  he  wanders  among  the  ariti 
quated  scenes  of  the  old  world,  or  attempts  to 
estore  their  fided  traditions,  he  labours  like 
one  unacquainted  with  the  subject.  A  mer< 
cursory  perusal  of  a  description  of  a  particula 
fete  or  holiday  celebration,  or  hasty  glances  at 
some  historical  or  traditionary  fact  in  a  country 
will  not  qualify  a  writer,  however  powerful 
otherwise,  to  embody  in  a  work  of  fiction,  the 
true  characteristics  of  the  age.  nor  give  the 
"  form  and  pressure  of  the  times"  which  he 
affects  to  exhibit.  His  mind  must  be  imbued 
with  the  subject — he  should  be  able  to  bring 
the  scenes  before  him  in  panoramic  exhibition — 
and  conjure  up  spirits,  and  lay  them  by  a  nod. 
He  must  not  pass  through  a  country,  merely  by 
the  aid  oP  a  guide  book,  or  the  direction  of  a 
finger  post.  He  should  be  able  to  saunter  into 
by  paths,  and  cull  the  flowers  that  blossom  and 
fructify  in  the  shade,  and  resume  his  onward 
rtiarch  at  his  convenience,  hi  plain  language, 
to  convey,  by  description  to  others,  elucidation 
of  character,  and  distinguishing  traits  of  a  par- 
ticular era,  the  author  must  himself  be  familiar 
ith  what  he  is  going  to  write  about. 
It  is  with  much  reluctance  that  we  mention, 
1  any  other  terms  than  in  those  of  commenda- 
tion, the  writings  of  the  author  of  the  "  Last  of 
he  Mohicans."  But  we  cannot,  when  put  in 
comparison  with  any  of  his  American  tales, 
name  the  Headsman  with  any  degree  of  satisfc. 
tion  — they  are  like  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr.  Why 
does  be  wander  from  home,  where  his  true 
field  of  fame  lays?  There  he  carriei 
live — heart,  mind,  every  nerve  vibrates  to  his 
magic  influence  and  power. 

To  return  to  the  Headsman.  A  heterogene 
ous  muss  of  bipeds  assembled,  after  a  tedious 
collocution  and  examination,  on  board  of  a 
craft,  Winkelried,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  for  a 
passage  to  the  country  of  Vaud.  '1  here  were 
on  board  jugglers,  traders,  lacqueys,  and  artists, 
with  a  young  lady,  the  heroine  of  the  piece,  her 
over,  her  father,  and  his  friend,  &c.  &,c.  A 
storm  overtakes  them,  when  the  author's  acknow- 
ledged ability  in  describing  the  appalling  awful- 
ness  of  a  hurricane  on  water,  is  finely  exhibited. 
The  scene  is  very  animated,  but  he  dwells  upon 
it  as  if  he  were  afraid  lo  bring  the  bark  to  land, 
lest  he  himself  should  be  thrown  out  of  his  ele- 
ment. Two  of  the  passengers  are  drowned,  and 
some  others  who  fall  overboard  are  saved  by  a 
noble  dog.  This  storm  occu|)ies  about  half  of 
the  first  volume. 

A  tedious  detail  of  the  Abbaye  des  Vignerons, 
or  the  fete  of  the  vinedressers,  with  the  different 
processions,  is  given — rather  a  tiresome  affair 

A  gentleman  and  his  daughter,  accompanied 
by  his  friend,  her  lover,  and  his  sister,  start  to 


effects  of  that  genial  climate  in  restoring  her 
health.  While  they  proceed  in  their  toilsome 
narch  up  the  painful  steep,  a  sudden  snow 
storm  assails  them — in  a  short  time  all  traces  of 
the  road  are  obliterated — the  guide,  in  terror, 
acknowledges  he  has  lost  his  way — all  is  in  con-  > 
sternation  and  dread — when  they  are,  at  last, 
joyfully  relieved  by  the  appearance  of  one  of  the 
sagacious  dogs  of  the  hospice  of  St.  Bernard. 
The  ladies  had  alighted  from  the  mules  to  en- 
deavour to  retain  some  warmth,  for  the  cold 
had  become  intense — their  strength  and  spirits 
were,  however,  giving  way  under  the  benumb- 
ing influence  of  the  weather,  when  the  arrival 
of  the  dog  re-animated  them  with  fresh  vigour, 
and  the  party  at  length  reached  the  comforta- 
ble abode  of  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard.  Here 
they  are  detained  to  examine  into  a  murder 
committed  on  the  same  evening  theV  arrived— 
in  a  few  days  they  reach  Italy,  and  the  story 
shortly  closes. 

In  the  Headsman,  there  are  some  powerfully 
drawn  scenes.  That  on  the  lake  is  very  anima- 
ted and  thrilling — and  that  on  the  approach  to 
St.  Bernard  is  absolutely  overpowering.  There 
is  much  vigour  displayed  in  many  parts  of  the 
work — much  of  the  usual  nerve  of  the  author — 
but  two-thirds  of  it  are  tiresome  and  uninterest- 
ing detail,  wearisome  dialogues  with  people 
about  whom  the  reader  feels  no  interest — and 
the  whole  story  is  made  to  hinge  on  a  local  cir- 
cumstance, which  did  not  deserve  the  import- 
ance attached  to  it,  and  about  which  we  can 
find  little  sympathy.  The  work  is  a  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  difference  of  Mr.  Cooper's  powers, 
when  he  is  portraying  the  scenes,  and  the  habits, 
and  the  people  of  his  own  country,  and  those  of 
another  land,  where  his  heart  warms  not,  where 
his  skill  is  merely  mechanically  exerted, — or,  to 
use  the  language  of  his  master,  the  difference 
between  "  McGregor  on  his  native  heath,  and 
McGregor  in  the  lowlands." 

Cooper  is  singularly  defective  in  drawing  a 
genteel  female  character.  How  is  this  ?  Has 
he  neglected  this  study  ?  or  did  his  opportuni- 
ties or  taste  in  early  life  prevent  the  delightful 
contemplation  ? 

"  The  Headsman"  will  of  course  be  read  ex- 
tensively ;  and  if  it  be  true,  that  he  gets  ^5000 
for  his  work,  the  hue  and  cry,  that  American 
genius  is  not  rewarded,  cannot  always  be  true. 
The  publishers  must  dispose  of  a  large  edition 
before  they  can  be  remunerated. 


Sarto  Slmcricnn  iiJu'uUcatfons. 

Commentaries  suited  lo  occasions  of  Ordination,  by 
William  White,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Cnurch  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  new  edition  of  .Madame  Dacier's  Plato. 

The  Magdalen,  and  other  tales,  by  J.  S.  Knowles. 
Carey  &  Lea. 

Alice  Paulet,  a  sequel  to  Sydenham.     Carey  &,  Hart. 

The  Principles  of  the  art  of  modern  Horsemanship, 
for  ladies  and  gentlemen.     Carey  &  Hart. 

LITERARY   KOVi:i.TZES. 

A  Life  of  Black  Hawk  is  a  literary  novelty,  soon  to  be 
published  in  the  west. 

A  volume  containing  a  selection  from  the  speeches 
and  writings  of  Hon.  Tristram  Burges,  with  a  Memoir 
of  his  Life,  is  in  preparation  for  the  press,  by  a  gentle- 
man of  Providence. 

Manual  of  Practical  Toxicology. — Condensed  from 
Dr.  Christison's  Treatises  on  Poisons.  With  notes  and 
additions,  by  J.  T.  Ducatel,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try in  the  University  of  Maryland.  Baltimore:  William 
&  Joseph  Neal.  '  , 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fino  Arts,  will  bo 
opened  in  a  few  days.    Mr.  Brett's  valuable  collection 


cross  the  Alps  on  their  way  to  Italy,  to  try  the! of  pictures,  ancient  and  modern,  will  bo  exhibited. 
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From  the  London  Metropolitan. 
PETEK   SIMPLE. 

(Cot.iinued.) 
On  our  arrival  on  board,  the  coxswain  gave  a  note 
from  the  captain  to  the  first  lieutenant,  wlio  was  on 
deck.  He  read  the  note,  and  then  looked  at  me,  and 
then  I  overheard  him  say  to  another  lieutenant,  "  The 
service  is  going  to  the  devil.  As  long  as  it  "was  not 
popular,  if  we  had  not  much  education,  we  at  least 
had  a  chance  of  natural  abilities ;  but  now  that  great 
people  send  their  sons  for  a  provision  into  the  navy,  we 
have  all  the  refuse  of  their  families,  as  if  any  thing 
was  srood  enough  to  make  a  captain  of  a  man-of-war, 
who  has  occasionally  more  responsibility  on  his  si 
<3ers,  and  is  placed  in  situations  requiring  more^^dg- 
raent,  than  any  other  pejple  in  existe.ice.  Here's  an- 
other of  tlie  lools  of  a  family  made  a  present  of  to  the 
country — another  cub  for  me  to  lick  into  shape.  Well, 
I  never  saw  the  one  yet  I  did  not  make  something  of 
Where's  Mr.  Simple  ?" 

"  I  am  Mr.  Simple,  sir,"  replied  I,  very  much  fright- 
ened at  what  I  had  overheard. 

"Now,  Mr.  Simple,''  said  the  first  lieutenant,  "  ob- 
serve, pay  particular  attention  to  what  I  say.  The  cap- 
tain tells  me  in  this  note  that  you  have  been  shamming 
stupid.  Now,  sir,  I  am  not  to  be  taken  in  that  way. 
You're  sometiiing  like  the  monkeys  who  won't  speak, 
because  they  are  afraid  they  will  be  made  to  work.  I 
have  looked  attentively  at  your  face,  and  I  see  at  once 
that  you  are  -oeiy  clever,  and  if  you  do  not  prove  so  in 
a  very  short  time,  why — you  had  better  jumj)  over- 
board', that's  all.  Perfectly  understand  me.  I  know 
that  you  are  a  very  clever  fellow,  and  having  told  you 
so,  don't  you  pretend  to  impose  upon  me,  for  it  won't 
do." 

I  was  very  much  terrified  at  this  speech,  but  at  the 
same  time  f  was  pleased  to  hear  that  he  thought  me 
clever,  and  I  determined  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  keep 
up  such  an  unexpected  reputation. 

"  Quarter-master,"  said  the  first  lieutenant,  "  tell 
Mr.  Trotter  to  come  on  deck." 

The  quarter-master  brought  up  Mr.  Trotter,  who 
apologised  t'->r  belnf^  so  dirty,  as  he  was  breaking  casks 
out  uf  the  hold.  He  was  a  short  thick-set  man,  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  with  a  nose  which  had  a  red  club 
lo  it,  very  dirty  teeth,  and  large  black  whiskers. 

"Mr.  Trotter,"  said  the  first  lieutenant,  "here  is  a 
young  gentleman  who  has  joined  the  ship.  Introduce 
bim  into  the  berth,  and  see  his  hammock  slung.  You 
must  look  after  him  a.  little." 

"  I  really  have  very  little  time  to  look  after  any  of 
them,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Trotter,  "  but  I  will  do  what  I 
can.  Follow  me, youngster."  Accordingly  I  descend- 
ed the  ladder  after  him,  then  I  went  down  another,  and 
then  to  my  surprise  I  was  desired  by  him  to  go  down 
a  third,  when  be  informed  me  that  I  was  in  the  cock- 
pit. 
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"  Now,  youngster,"  said  Mr.  Trotter,  seating  him- 
self upon  a  large  chest,  "  you  may  do  as  you  please. 
The  midshipmen's  mess  is  on  the  deck  above  this,  and 
if  you  like  to  join,  why  you  can;  but  this  I  will  tell 
you  as  a  friend,  that  you  will  be  thrashed  all  day  long 
and  fare  very  badly;  the  weakest  always  goes  to  the 
wall  there,  but  perhaps  you  do  not  mind  that.  Now 
that  we  are  in  harbour,  I  mess  hero  because  Mrs.  Trot- 
ter is  on  board.  She  is  a  very  charming  woman  I  can 
assure  you,  and  will  be  here  directly;  she  has  just  gone 
up  into  the  galley  to  look  after  a  net  of  potatoes  iu  the 
copper.  If  you  like  it  better,  I  will  ask  her  permission 
for  you  to  mess  with  us.  You  will  then  be  away  from 
the  midshipmen,  who  are  a  sad  set,  and  will  teach  you 
nothing  but  what  is  immoral  and  improper,  and  you 
will  have  the  advantage  of  being  in  goon  society,  for 
Mrs.  Trotter  has  kept  the  very  best  in  England.  ] 
make  you  this  offer  because  I  want  to  oblige  the  first 
tenant,  who  appears  to  take  an  interest  about  3'ou, 
"therwise  1  am  not  very  fond  of  having  any  intrusion 
upon  my  domestic  happiness." 

I  replied  that  I  was  much  obliged  to  him  for  his  kind, 
ness,  and  that  if  it  would  not  put  Mrs.  Trotter  to  any 
inconvenience,  T  should  be  happy  to  accept  of  his  otfer; 
indeed  I  thought  myself  very  fortunate  in  having  met 
with  such  a  friend.  I  had  s::arcely  time  lo  reply  when 
I  perceived  a  pair  of  legs,  cased  in  black  cotton  stock- 
ings, on  the  ladder  above  us,  and  it  proved  that  they 
belonged  lo  Mrs.  Trotter,  who  came  down  the  ladder 
with  a  net  full  of  smoking  potatoes. 

"Upon  my  word,  Mrs.  Trotter,  you  must  be  con- 
scious of  having  a  very  pretty  ankle,  or  you  would  not 
venture  to  display  it,  as  you  have  lo  Mr.  Simple,  a 
young  gentleman  whom  I  beg  to  introduce  to  you,  and 
who,  with  your  permission,  will  join  our  mess." 

'•  My  dear  Trotter,  how  cruel  of  you  not  to  give  me 
warning;  I  thought  that  nobody  was  below,  1  declare 
I'm  so  ashamed,"  continued  the  lady  simpering,  and 
covering  her  face  with   the  hand  which  was  unera- 

'■  It  can't  be  helped  now,  my  love,  neither  was  there 
any  thing  to  be  ashamed  of.  I  trust  Mr.  Simple  and 
you  will  be  very  good  friends.     I  believe  I  mentioned 


!  desii 


lojo 


"  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  happy  in  his  company. 
This  is  a  strange  place  for  me  to  live  in,  Mr.  Simple, 
after  the  society  to  which  I  have  been  accustomed  ;  but 
affection  can  make  any  sacrifice,  and  rather  than  lose 
the  company  of  my  dear  Trotter,  who  has  been  unfor- 
tunate in  pecuniary  matters — " 

"Say  no  more  about  it,  my  love.  Domestic  happi- 
ness is  every  thing,  and  will  enliven  even  the  gloom  of 
a  cock-pit." 

"  And  yet,"  continued  Mrs.  Trotter,  "  when  I  think 
of  the  time  when  we  used  to  live  in  London,  and  keep 
our  carriage.     Have  you  ever  been  in    London,  Mr. 

I  answered  that  I  had. 

"  Then,  probably,  you  may  have  been  acquainted 
with,  or  have  heard  o'f,  the  Smiths." 

I  replied  that  the  only  people  I  knew  there,  were  a 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Handycock. 

"Well,  if  I  had  known  that  you  were  in  London,  I 


should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  given  vou. a  letter 
of  introduetion  to  the  Smiths.  They  are  quite!  the  top- 
ping people  of  the  place." 

"  But,  my  dear,"  interrupted  Mr.  Trotter,  "  is  it  not 
time  to  look  after  our  dinner?" 

"Yes;  lam  going  forward  for  it  now.  We  have 
skewer  pieces  to-day.  Mr.  Simple,  will  you  e.TCnse 
nie.'" — and  then,  with  a  great  deal  of  flirtation  and 
laughing  about  her  ankles,  and  requesting  me  as  a  fa- 
vour  to  turn  my  face  away,  Mrs.  Trotter  ascended  the 
ladder. 

As  the  reader  may  wish  to  know  what  sort  of  look- 
ing personage  she  was,  I  will  take  the  opportunrty  to 
describe  her.  Her  figure  was  very  good,  afl~d  at  one 
period  of  her  life  I  thought  her  face  must  have  been 
very  handsome  ;  at  the  time  I  was  introduced  lo  her, 
it  showed  the  ravages  of  lime  or  hardship  very  dis- 
tinctly; in  short,  she  might  be  termed  a  faded  boa 
flaunting  in  her  dress,  aod  ivct  very-cle 


juty. 


■'Charming  woman,  Mrs.  Trotter,  is  she  not,  Mr. 
Simpler"  said  Ihc  master's  mate,,  to  which  of  course  I 
immediately  acquiesced.  "Now,  Mr.  Simple,"  conti- 
nued he,  "there  are  a  few  arrangements  which  I  had 
better  mention  while  Mrs.  Trotter  is  away,  for  she 
would  be  shocked  at  our  talking  about  such  things, 
slyle  of  living  which  we  indulge  in°is 


Iher 


Mrs.  Trotter  , 


spense  with 


her  tea,  and  her  other  little  comforts.  At  Ihe 
lime  I  must  put  you  to  no  extra  expense,  I  had  rather 
be  out  of  pocket  myself.  I  propose  that  during  the 
lime  you  mess  with  us,  you  shall  pay  only  one  guinea 
per  week,  and  as  for  entrance  money,  why  I  think  I 
must  not  charge  you  more  than  a  couple  of  guineas. 


any  money  r 

I  replied,  "I  ha 


^  three  f 


nd  a  half 


"  Well,  then,  give  me  the  three  guineas,  and  the 
half-guinea  you  can  reserve  for  pocket. money.  You 
must  write  to  your  friends  immediately  for  a  further 
supply." 

I  handed  him  the  money,  which  he  put  in  his  poc- 
ket. "Your  chest,"  continued  he,  "you  shall  bring 
down  here,  for  Mrs.  Trolter  will,  I  am  sure,  if  I  re^ 
quest  il,  not  only  keep  it  in  order  for  you,  but  see  that 
your  clothes  are  properly  mended.  She  is  a  charming 
woman,  Mrs.  Trotter,  and  very  fond  of  young  gentle- 
men.    How  old  are  you  ?" 

I  replied  ihat  1  was  fifteen. 

"  No  more  !  well,  I  am  glad  of  that,  for  Mrs.  Trot- 
ter is  very  particular  after  a  cerlain  age.  I  should  re- 
commend you  on  no  account  lo  associate  with  the  other 
midshipmen.  They  are  very  angry  with  rne,  because 
I  would  not  pen  lit  Mrs,  Trotter  to  join  their  mess,  and 
they  are  sad  story  tellers." 

"That  they  certainly  are,"  replied  I,  but  here  we 
were  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Trotter  coming  down  with  a 
piece  of  stick  in  her  hand,  upon  which  were  skewered 
a  dozen  small  pieces  of  beef  and  pork,  which  she  first 
laid  on  a  plate,  and  then  began  to  lay  the  cloth,  and 
prepare  for  dinner. 

"  Mr.  Simple  is  only  fifteen,  my  dear,"  observed  Mr. 
Trotter. 


©tie  3ouvnul  of  miu&  ntmts. 


"Dear  me,"  replied  Mrs.  Trotter,  "why  how  tall 
is !     He  is  quite  as  tall,  for  his  age,  as  young   Lord 
Foutvetown,  whom  you  used  to  take  out  with  you  if 
the  chay.     Do  you  know  Lord  Foutvetown,  Mr.  Sim- 
ple ?" 

"No,  I  do  not,  ma'am,"  replied  I,  but,  wishing  to 
let  them  know  that  I  was  well  connected,  Ici 
"  but  I  dare  say  that  my  grandfather,  Lord  Privilege, 

"  God  bless  me,  is  Lord  Privilege  your  grandfather? 
Well,  I  thought  I  saw  a  likeness  somewhere.  Don' 
you  recollect  Lord  Privilege,  my  dear  Trotter,  that  wi 
met  at  Lady  Scamp's — an  elderly  person  ?  It's  very 
ungrateful  of  you  not  to  recollect  him,  for  he  sent  yoi 
a  very  fine  haunch  of  venison." 

"  Privilege,  bless  me,  yes.  0  yes  !  an  old  gentle- 
man, is  he  not  f"  said  Mr.  Trotter  appealing  to  me. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  I,  quite  delighted  to  find  myself 
among  those  who  were  acquainted  with  my  family 
"  Well,  then,  Mr.  Simple,"  said  Mrs.  Trotter,  "  s: 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  your 
family,  I  shall  now  take  you  under  my  own  charge, 
and  I  shall  be  so  fond  of  you,  that  Trotter  shall  be- 
come quite  jealous,"  added  she  laughing.     "  We  havf 
but  a  poor  dinner  to-day,  for  the  bum-boat  woman  dis 
appointed  me.     I  particularly  requested   her  to  bring 
me  off  a  leg  of  lamb,  but  she  says  there  was  none  i 
the  market.     It  is  rather  early  for  it,  that's  true,  bu 
Trotter  is  very  nice  in  his  eating.    Now  let  ussitdow 
to  dinner." 

I  felt  very  sick  indeed,  and  could  eat  nothing.  Cu 
dinner  consisted  of  the  pieces  of  beef  and  pork,  th 
potatoes,  and  a  baked  pudding  in  a  tin  dish.  Mi 
Trotter  went  up  to  serve  the  spirits  out  to  the  sliip' 
company,  and  returned  with  a  bottle  of  rum. 

"Have  you  got  Mr.  Simple's  allowance,  my  love.' 
enquired  Mrs.  Trotter. 

"  Yes,  he  is  victualled  to-day,  as  he  came  on  board 
before  twelve  o'clock.     Do  you  drink  spirits,  Mr.  Si: 
pie?" 

"No, I  thank  you,"  replied  I,  for  I  remembered  the 
captain's  injunction. 

"Taking  as  I  do  such  an  interest  in  your  welfare, 
must  earnestly  recommend  you  to  abstain  from  them, 
said  Mr.  Trotter.     "  It   is  a  very  bad  habit,  and  once 
acquired  not  easy  to  be  left  ofl^.     I  am  obliged  to  drink 
them  that  I  may  not  check  the  perspiration  after  work- 
ing in  the  hold  ;  I  have,  nevertheless,  a  natural  abhor- 
rence of  them,  but  my  champagne  and  claret  days  are 
gone  by,  and  I  must  submit  to  circumstances." 
"  My  poor  Trotter  !"  said  the  lady. 
"  Well,"  continued  lie,  "  it's  a  poor  heart  that  never 
rejoiceth."     He  then  poured  out  half  a  tumbler  of  rum, 
and  filled  the  glass  up  with  water. 
"My  love,  will  you  taste  it '?" 
"  No,  Trotter,  you  know  that  I  never  touch  it,  ex- 
cept when  the  water  is  so  bad,  that  I  must   have  the 
taste  taken  away.     How  is  the  water  to-day?" 

"  As  usual,  my  dear,  not  drinkable."  After  much 
persuasion,  Mrs.  Trotter  agreed  to  sip  a  little  out  of  his 
glass.  I  thought  that  she  took  it  pretty  often  consi- 
dering that  she  did  not  like  it,  but  I  felt  so  unwell  that 
I  was  obliged  to  go  on  the  main  deck.  There  I  was 
met  by  a  midshipman  whom  I  had  not  seen  before. 
He  looked  very  earnestly  in  my  face,  and  then  asked 
my  name.  "Simple,"  said  he;  "what,  are  you  the  son 
of  old  Simple  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  I,  astonished  that  so  many  should 
know  my  family.  "  Well,  I  thought  so  by  the  like- 
ness. And  howis  yourfnther  ?"  "  Very  well,  I  thank 
you,  sir." 

"When  you  write  to  him,  make  my  compliments, 
and  tell  him  that  I  desired  to  be  particularly  remember- 
ed to  him;"  and  he  walked  forward,  but  as  he  forgot 
to  mention  his  own  name,  I  could  not  do  it. 

I  went  to  bed  very  tired  ;  Mr.  Trotter  had  my  ham- 
mock hung  up  in  the  cock-pit,  separated  by  a  canvass 
screen  from  the  cot  in  which  he  and  his  wife  slept.  I 
thought  this  very  odd,  but  they  told  me  it  was  the  ge- 
neral custom  on  board  ship,  although  Mrs.  Trotter's 
delicacy  was  very  much  shocked  by  it.  I  was  very 
sick,  but  Mrs.  Trotter  was  very  kind.  When  I  was  in 
bed  she  kissed  me  and  wished  me  good  night,  and  very 
soon  afterwards  I  fell  fast  asleep. 

I  awoke  the  next  morning  at  day-light  with  a  noise 
over  my  head  which  sounded  like  thunder;  I  found  it 
proceeded  from  holystoning  and  washing  down  the 
main  deck.  I  was  very  much  refreshed  nevertheless, 
and  did  not  feel  the  least  sick  or  giddy.  Mr.  Trotter, 
who  had  been  up  at  four  o'clock,  came  down  and  di- 
rected one  of  the  marines  to  fetch  me  some  water.  I 
washed   myself  on  my  chest,  and  then   went  on  the 


main  deck,  which  they  were  swabbing  dry.  Standing 
by  the  sentry  at  the  cabin  door,  I  met  one  of  the  mid 
shipmen  with  whom  I  had  been  in  company  at  lb 
"  Blue  Posts." 

"So,  Master  Simple,  old  Trotter  and  his  faggot  of 
a  wife  have  got  hold  of  you — have  they?"  said  he.  I 
replied,  that  I  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  faggot, 
but  that  I  considered  Mrs.  Trotter  a  very  charming  wc 
man.  At  which  he  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  "Well, 
said  he,  "  I'll  just  give  you  a  caution.  'Take  care,  o 
they'll  make  a  clean  sweep.  Has  Mrs.  Trotter  showi 
you  her  ankle  yet?"  "Yes,"  I  replied,  "and  a  very 
pretty  one  it  is." 

"  Ah  !  she's  at  her  old  tricks.  You  had  much  better 
have  joined  our  mess  at  once.  You're  not  the  first 
greenhorn  that  they  have  plucked.  "  Well,"  said  he, 
as  he  walked  away,  "  keep  the  key  of  your  own  chest 
—that's  all." 

But  as  Mr.  Trotter  had  warned  me  that  the  midshi 
men  would  abuse  them,  I  paid  very  lillle  attention  to 
what  he  said.  When  he  left  me  1  went  on  the  quarter- 
deck. All  the  sailors  were  busy  at  work,  and  the  first 
lieutenant  cried  out  to  the  gunner,  "  Now,  Mr.  Dispart 
if  you  are  ready  we'll  breech  these  guns." 

"  Now,  my  lads,"  said  the  first  lieutenant,  "  we  must 
slue  (the  part  that  breeches  cover)  more  forward."  As 
I  never  heard  of  a  gun  having  breeches,  I  was  very 
curious  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  went  up  close 
to  the  first  lieutenant,  who  said  to  me,  "  Youngster 
hand  me  that  monkey's  tail."  I  saw  nothing  like  a 
monkey's  tail,  but  I  was  so  frightened  that  I  snatched 
up  the  first  thing  which  I  saw,  which  was  a  shor 
of  iron,  and  it  so  happened  that  it  was  the  very  article 
which  he  wanted.  When  I  gave  it  to  him,  the  first 
lieutenant  looked  at  me,  and  said,  "  So  you  know  what 
a  monkey's  tail  is  already,  do  you?  Now  don't  yi 
ever  sham  stupid  after  that." 

Thought  I  to  myself,  I'm  very  lucky,  but  if  that's 
monkey's  tail  it's  a  very  stiff  one  ! 

I  resolved  to  learn  the  names  of  every  thing  as  fast 
as  I  could,  that  1  might  be  prepared,  so  I  listened 
tentively  to  what  was  said  ;  but  I  soon  became  qu 
confused,  and  despaired  of  remembering  any  thing, 
"  How  is  this  to  be  finished  oflT,  sir  ?"  enquired  a  i 
lor  of  the  boatswain. 

"  Why,  I  beg  leave  to  hint  to  you,  sir,  in  the  most  de- 
licate  manner  in  the  world,"  replied  the  boatswain 

"  that  it  must  be  with  a  double-wall — and  be  d d  tc 

you — don't  yoQ  know  that  yet?  Captain  of  the  fore- 
top,"  said  he,  "  up  on  your  horses,  and  take  your  s/ir 
rups  up  three  inches." — "  Aye,  aye,  sir."  (I  looked  and 
looked,  but  I  could  see  no  horses.) 

Mr.  Chucks,"  said  the  first  lieutenant  to  the  boat- 
in,  "what  blocks  have  we  below — not  on  charge?" 
Let  me  see,  sir,  I've  one  sister,  t'other  we  split  ir 
half  the  other  day,  and   I  thinks  I  have  a  couple  of 
nkei/s  down  in  the  store-room.     I  say,  you  Smith, 
pass  lliat  brace   through  the  bull's  eye,  and  take  the 
slieepskank  out  betore  you  come  down." 

And  then  he  asked  the  first  lieutenant  whether  some 
thing  should  not  be  fitted  with  a  mouse  or  only  a  iurks 
head — told  him  the  goose-neck  must  be  spread  out  by  the 
armourer  as  soon  as  the  forge  was  up.  In  short,  whal 
th  dead-eyes  and  shrouds,  cats  and  cal-blocks,  dol- 
phins and  dolphin-strikers,  whips,  and  puddings,  I  wa; 
puzzled  with  what  I  heard  that  I  was  about  to  leave 
the  deck  in  absolute  despair. 

And,  Mr.  Chucks,  recollect  this  afternoon  Ihaty 
bleed  all  the  buoys." 

Bleed  the  boys,  thought  I,  what  can  that  be  for? 
events,  the  surgeon  appears  to  be  the  proper  person 
perform  that  operation. 

This  last  incomprehensible  remark  drove  me  off  the 
deck,  and  I  retreated   to  the  cook-pit,  where  I  found 
Mrs.  Trotter.     "  O  my  dear  I"  said   she,  "  I  am    glad 
you  are  come,  as  I  wish  to  put  your  clothes  in  ord 
Have  you  a  list  of  them — where  is  your  key?"     I  i 

"  that  1  had  not  a  list,  and  I  handed  her  the  key, 

although  J  did  not  forget  the  caution  of  the   midship- 

;  yet  I  considered   that  there  could  be  no  harm  in 

her  looking  over  my  clothes  when  I  was  present.     She 

locked  my  chest,  and   pulled  every  thing  out,  and 

then  commenced  telling  me  what  were  likely  to  be  nse- 

md  what  were  not. 

Now  these  worsted  stockings,"  she  said,  "  will  be 
very  comfortable  in  cold  weather,  and  in  the  summer 
time  these  brown  cotton  socks  will  be  delightfully  cool, 
and  you  have  enough  of  each  to  last  you  till  you  out- 
them  ;  but  as  for  these  fine  cotton  stockings  they 
are  of  no  use — only  catch  the  dirt  when  the  decks  are 
swept,  and  always  look  untidy.  I  wonder  how  they 
could  be  so  foolish  as  to  send  them  ;  nobody  wears 


them  on  board  .ship  now-a-days.  They  are  only  fit  for 
women— I  wonder  if  they  would  fit  me."  She  turned 
her  chair  away,  and  put  on  one  of  my  stockings,  laugh- 
ing the  whole  of  the  time.  Then  she  turned'round  to 
me,  and  showed  me  how  nice  they  fitted  her.  "  Bless 
you,  Mr.  Simple,  it's  w  ell  that  Trotter  is  in  the  hold, 
he'd  be  so  jealous — do  you  know  what  these  stockings 
cost  ?  They  are  no  use  to  you,  and  they  fit  mc.  I 
will  speak  to  Trotter,  and  take  them  off  your  hands." 
I  replied  that  I  could  not  think  of  selling" them,  and  as 
they  were  of  no  use  to  me  and  fitted  her,  I  begged  that 
she  would  accept  the  dozen  pair.  At  first  she  posi- 
tively refused,  but  as  1  pressed  her  she  at  last  consent- 
ed, and  I  was  very  happy  to  give  them  to  her  as  she 
was  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  thought,  with  her  husband, 
that  she  was  a  very  charming  woman.  Wo  had  beef- 
steaks and  onions  for  dinner  that  day,  but  I  could  not 
bear  the  smell  of  the  onions.  Mr.  Trotter  came  down 
very  cross,  because  the  first  lieutenant  bad  found  fault 
with  him.  He  swore  that  he  would  cut  the  service- 
that  he  had  only  remained  to  oblige  the  captain,  \vho 
said  he  would  sooner  part  with  his  right  arm,  and  that 
he  would  demand  satisfaction  of  the  first  lieutenant  as 
soon  as  he  could  obtain  his  discharge.  Mrs.  Trotter 
did  all  she  could  to  pacify  him,  reminded  him  that  he 
had  the  protection  of  Lord  this  and  Sir  Thomas  that, 
who  would  see  him  righted  ;  but  in'vain.  The  first 
lieutenant  had  told  him,  he  said,  that  he  was  not  worth 
his  salt,  and  blood  only  could  wipe  away  the  insult. 
He  drank  glassof  grog  after  glass  of  grog,  and  with  each 
glass  became  more  violent,  and  Mrs.  Trotter  drank  also- 
I  observed,  a  great  deal  more  than  I  thought  that  she 
ought  to  have  done  ;  but  she  whispered  to  me  that  she 
drarik  it  that  Trotter  might  not,  as  he  would  certainly, 
be  tipsy.  I  thought  this  very  devoted  on  her  part,  but 
they  sat  so  late  that  I  went  to  bed  and  left  them  ;  he 
still  drinking  and  vowing  vengeance  against  the  first 
lieutenant.  I  had  not  been  asleep  more  than  two  or 
three  hours  when  I  was  awakened  by  a  great  noise  and 
quarreling,  and  I  discovered  that  "Mr.  Trotter  was 
drunk  and  beating  his  wife.  Very  much  shocked  that 
such  a  charming  woman  should  be  beat  and  ill-used,  I 
scrambled  out  of  my  hammock  to  see  if  I  could  be  of 
any  assistance,  but  it  was  dark,  although  they  scuffled 
as  much  as  before.  I  asked  the  marine,  who  was  sen- 
try at  the  gun-room  door  above,  to  bring  his  lanthorn, 
and  was  very  much  shocked  at  his  replying  that  I  had 
better  go  to  bed,  and  let  them  fight  it  out. 

Shortly  afterwards  Mrs.  Trotter,  who  had  not  taken 
off  her  clothes,  came  from  behind  the  screen.  1  per- 
ceived at  once  that  the  poor  woman  could  hardly  stand; 
she  reeled  to  my  chest,  whore  she  sat  down  and  cried. 
I  pulled  on  my  clothes  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  then  went 
up  to  her  to  console  her  ;  but  she  could  not  speak  in- 
telligibly. After  attempting  in  vain  to  console  her,  she 
made  me  no  answer,  but  staggered  to  my  hammock, 
and  after  several  attempts,  succeeded  in  getting  into  it. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  much  liked  that,  but  what  could  I 
do?  So  I  finished  dressing  myself;  and  went  up  on 
the  quarter-deck. 

The  midshipman  who  had  the  watch  was  the  one 
who  had  cautioned  me  again.st  the  Trotters;  he  was 
very  friendly  to  me.  "  Well,  Simple,"  said  he,  "  what 
brings  you  on  deck?"  I  told  him  how  ill  M.'.  Trotter 
had  behaved  to  his  wife,  and  how  she  had  turned  into 

"The  cursed  drunken  old  catamaran,"  cried  be ;  "I'll 
go  and  cut  her  down  by  the  head  ;"  but  I  requested  he 
would  not,  as  she  was  a  lady. 

"  A  lady,"  replied  he;  "yes,  there's  plenty  of  ladies 
of  her  description  ;"  and  then  he  informed  me  that  she 
had  many  years  ago  been  the  mistress  of  a  man  of  for- 
tune who  kept  a  carriage  for  her;  but  that  he  grew  tired 
of  her,  and  had  given  Trotter  £200  to  marry  her,  and 
that  now  they  did  nothing  but  get  drunk  together  and 
fight  with  each  other. 

1  was  very  much  annoyed  to  hear  all  this  ;  but  as  I 
perceived  that  Mrs.  Trotter  was  not  sober,  I  began  to 
think  that  what  the  midshipman  said  was  true.  "I 
hope,"  added  he,  "  that  she  has  not  had  time  to  whee- 
dle you  out  of  any  of  your  clothes." 

I  told  him  that  1  had  given  her  a  dozen  pair  of  stock- 
ings, and  had  paid  Mr.  Trotter  three  guineas  for  my 
mess.  "  This  must  be  looked  to,"  rbplied  he ;  "I 
shall  speak  to  the  first  lieutenant  to-morrow.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  shall  get  your  hammock  for  you.  Quar- 
ter-master, keep  a  good  look  out."  He  then  went  be- 
low, and  1  followed  him,  to  see  what  ho  would  do.  He 
went  to  my  hammock  and  lowered  it  down  at  one  end, 
so  that  Mrs.  Trotter  lay  with  her  head  on  the  deck  in 
a  very  uncomfortable  position.  To  my  astonishment, 
she  swore  at  him  in  a  dreadful  manner,  but  refused  to 
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turn  out.  He  was  abusing  her,  and  shaking  hor  in  the 
hammock,  when  Mr.  Trotter,  who  had  been  roused  at 
the  noise,  rushed  from  behind  the  screen.  "  You  vil- 
lain !  what  are  you  doing  with  my  wife  ?"  cried  he, 
pummelling  at  him  as  well  as  he  could,  for  he  was  so 
tipsy  that  he  could  hardly  stand. 

I  thought  the  midshipman  able  to  take  care  of  him- 
self, and  did  not  wish  to  interfere  ;  so  I  remained 
above,  looking  on — the  sentry  standing  by  me  with  his 
lanthorn  over  the  coombings  of  the  hatchway  to  give 
light  to  the  midshipman,  and  to  witness  the  fray.  Mr. 
Trotter  was  soon  knocked  down,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
Mrs.  Trotter  jumped  up  from  the  hammock,  and  caught 
the  midshipman  by  the  hair,  and  pulled  at  him.  Then 
the  sentry  thought  fit  to  interfere  ;  he  called  out  for 
the  master-at-arms,  and  went  down  himself  to  help  the 
midshipman,  who  was  fari»g  badly  between  the  two. 
But  Mrs.  Trotter  snatched  the  lanthorn  out  of  his  hand 
and  smashed  it  all  to  pieces,  and  then  we  were  all  left 
in  darkness,  and  I  could  not  see  what  took  place,  al- 
though the  scuffling  continued.  Such  were  the  pos- 
ture of  affairs  when  the  master-at-arms  came  up  with 
his  light.  The  midshipman  and  sentry  cam?  to  the  lad- 
der, and  Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Trotter  were  beating  each  other. 
To  this  none  of  them  paid  any  attention,  saying,  as 
the  sentry  had  said  before,  "Let  them  fight  it  out." 

After  they  had  fought  some  time,  they  retired  be- 
hind the  screen,  and  1  followed  the  advice  of  the  mid- 
shipman and  got  into  my  hammock,  which  the  master- 
at-arms  hung  up  again  for  me.  I  heard  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Trotter  both  crying  and  kissing  each  other.  "  Cruel, 
cruel,  Mr.  Trotter,"  said  she,  blubbering. 

"  My  lite,  my  love,  I  was  so  jealous,"  replied  he. 

"  Blast  your  jealousy,"  replied  the  lady;  "I've  two 
nice  black  eyes  for  the  galley  to-morrow."  In  about 
an  hour  of  kissing  and  scolding,  they  both  fell  asleep 
again. 

The  next  morning  before  breakfast,  the  midshipman 
reported  to  the  first  lieutenant  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Trot- 
ter and  his  wife.  I  was  sent  for,  and  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge that  it  was  all  true.  He  sent  for  Mr.  Trot- 
ter, who  replied  that  he  was  not  well,  and  could  not 
come  on  deck.  Upon  which  the  first  lieutenant  order- 
ed the  Serjeant  of  marines  to  bring  him  up  directly. 
Mr.  Trotter  made  his  appearance,  with  one  eye  closed, 
and  his  face  very  much  scratched. 

"  Did  not  I  desire  you,  sir,"  said  the  first  lieutenant, 
"to  introduce  this  young  gentleman  into  the  midship- 
men's berth.'  instead  of  which  you  have  introduced 
him  to  that  disgraceful  wife  of  yours,  and  have  swin- 
dled him  out  of  his  property.  I  order  you  immediately 
to  return  the  three  guineas  which  you  received  as  mess- 
money,  and  also  that  your  wife  give  back  the  stockings 
which  she  cajoled  him  out  ot'. 

But  then  1  interposed,  and  told  the  first  lieutenant 
that  the  stockings  had  been  a  free  gift  on  my  part ; 
and  that,  although  I  had  been  very  foolish,  yet  that  1 
considered  that  1  could  not  in  honour  demand  them 
back  again. 

"  Well,  youngster,"  replied  the  first  lieutenant ; 
"  perhaps  your  ideas  are  correct,  and  if  you  wish  it,  1 
will  not  enforce  that  part  of  my  order;  "  but,"  conti- 
nued he  to  Mr.  Trotter,  "  1  desire,^ 
leaves  the  ship  immediately; 

have   reported  your  coiiduct  to   the  captain,  that  he 
will  serve  you  in  the  same  manner.     In  the  i 
_you  will  consider  yourself  under  an  arrest  fo: 

(To  be  conlinued.) 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

Bridgewater   Treatise.      The  Hand;  its   Me- 
chanism and   Vital  Endowments  as  evincing 
design.  By  Sir  Charles  Boll,  K.  G.  H.  Lon- 
don, 1833.     Second  notice. 
Some  curious  facts  respecting  fishes  will  sur- 
prise those  who  have  never  paid  any  attention 
to  the  subject.     One   species   is  said   to  walk 
about  a  house  in  the  manner  of  a  dog,  the  pec- 
toral  fins   resembling   short   arms,    and   being 
palmated  at  their  tips.     But  what  shall  we  say 
of  fishes  climbing  trees  ?  Lest  we  should  be  ac- 
cused of  romancing  we  quote  the  author's  words. 
"  But  there  are  other  fishes  that  move  out  of 
the  water  on  dry  land,  and  even  ascend  trees 


iire,jar,  that  your  wife 
lid  reust,  that  when  I 


without  being  carried  there  by  floods.  The 
perca  scandens  by  means  of  the  spines  of  its 
covers,  and  the  spinous  rays  of  its  fins, 
climbs  trees;  so  that  Dr.  Shaw  calls  it  the 
climbing  fish."     After  enumerating  the  various 

bgtitules  for  the  hand,  the  author  says:  "  But 
we  may  repeat,  that,  necessary  as  these  append- 
ages and  this  sen.sibility  are  to  the  existence  of 
animals,  their  imperfections  serve,  by  con- 
trast, to  show  how  happily  the  different  proper- 
ties are  combined  in  the  hand;  in  which  we 
perceive  the  sensibilities  to  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, to  touch,  and  to  motion,  united  with  a  fa- 
cility in  the  joints  of  unfolding  and  moving  in 
every  possible  degree  and  direction,  without 
abruptness  or  angularity,  and  in  a  manner  in- 
imitable by  any  artifice  of  joints  and  levers." 

In  the  chapter  on  sensibility  and  touch  we 
have  the  following  matter  for  thought  :  — 

"  The  extreme  sensibility  of  the  skin  to  the  slightest 
njury  conveys  to  every  one  the  notion — that  the  pain 
nust  bo  the  more  severe  the  deeper  the  wound.  This 
s  not  the  fact,  nor  would  it  accord  with  the  beneficent 
design  which  shines  out  every  where.  The  sensibility 
of  the  skin  serves  not  only  to  give  the  sense  of  touch, 
guard  upon  the  deeper  parts;  and  as  they 
3  reached  except  through  the  skin,  and  we 
must  suifer  pain,  therefore,  before  they  are  injured,  it 
Id  be  superfluous  to  bestow  sensibility  upon  these 
deeper  parts.  If  the  internal  parts  which  act  in  the 
motions  of  the  body  had  possessed  a  similar  degree 
md  kind  of  sensibility  with  the  skin,  so  far  from  serv- 
ng  any  useful  purpose,  this  sensibility  would  have  beet 
I  source  of  inconvenience  and  continual  pain  in  thf 
common  exercise  of  the  frame. 

"  The  reason  why  surgeons  more  than   physician; 

have  advanced  the  study  of  physiology,  may  be,  that 

they  become  practically  acquainted  with  the  phenome- 

on  which  the  science  is  founded.    The  surgeon  who 

to  perform  an  operation  by  incision,  when  he  hai 

through  the  skin,  informs  his  patient  that  the  great 

est  pain  is  over.  If,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  the  opera 

tion,  he  has  to  extend  the  incision  of  the  skin,  it  is  very 

propeily  considered  as  great  awkwardiiess ;  and    this 

ot  only  because  it  proves  that  ha  has  miscalculated 
/hat  was  necessary  to  the  correct  performance  of  his 
peration,  but  because  the  patient, bearing  courageously 
the  deeper  incisions,  cannot  sustain  the  renewed  cutting 
f  the  skin,  without  giving  token  of  severe  pain. 

"  The  fact  of  the  e.xquisite  sensibility  of  the  surface, 
II  comparison  with  the  deeper  parts,  being  thus  asc 
tained  by  daily  experience,  we  cannot  mistake  the 
tention  :  that  the  skin  is  made  a  safeguard  to  the  d 
cate  textures  which  arc  contained  within,  by  forcing 
to  avoid  injuries:  and  it  does  afford  us  a  more  effect 
defence  than  if  our  bodies  were  covered  with  the  hide 
of  the  rhinoceros. 

The  fuller  the  consideration  which  we  give  to  this 
subject,  the  more  convincing  are  the  proofs  that  the 
painful  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  a  benevolent  provision, 
making  us  alive  to  those  injuries,  which,  but  for  this 
quality  of  the  nervous  system,  would  bruise  and  destroy 
the  internal  and  vital  parts.  In  pursuing  the  enquiry, 
we  learn  with  much  interest  that  when  the  bones,  joints, 
and  all  the  membranes  and  ligaments  which  cover  tl 
are  exposed — thev  may  be  cut,  pricked,  or  even  burned, 
without  the  patient  or  the  animal  sufl'ering  the  slight, 
est  pain.  These  facts  must  appear  to  be  conclusive; 
for  who,  witnessing  these  instances  of  insensibility, 
would  not  concludelhat  the  parts  were  devoid  of  sensa- 
tion ?  But  when  we  take  the  true,  philosophical,  and  1 
may  say  the  religious  view  of  the  subject,  and  considei 
that  pain  is  not  an  evil,  but  given  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses and  for  some  important  object,  we  should  be  un- 
willing to  terminate  the  investigation  here. 

"  In  the  first  place,  we  must  perceive  that  if  a  sensi- 
bility similar  to  that  of  the  skin  had  been  given  to  thess 
internal  parts,  it  must  have  remained  unexercised.  Had 
they  been  made  sensible  to  pricking  and  burning,  they 
would  have  possessed  a  quality  which  would  never 
have  been  useful,  since  no  such  injuries  can  reach 
them ;  or  never  without  warning  being  received  through 
the  sensibility  of  the  skin. 

"  But,  further,  if  we  find  that  sensibility  (o  pain  is  a 
benevolent  provision,  and  is  bestowed  for  the  purpose 
of  warning  us  to  avoid  such  violence  as  would  affect 
the  functions  or  uses  of  the  parts,  we  may  yet  enquire 
whether  any  injury  can  reach  these  internal  parts  with 


,he  sensibility  of  the  skin  being  excited.     Now,  of 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  they  are   subject  to 
in  and  rupture,  and  shocks,  without  the  skin  being 
implicated  in  the  accident.    If  we  have  been  correct  in 
ir  inference,  there  should  be  a  provision  to  guide  us 
the  safe  exercise  of  the  limbs;  and  notwithstanding 
hat  has  been  apparently  demonstrated  of  the  insensi- 
bility of  these  internal  parts,  they  n.ust  possess  an  ap- 
Dpriate  sensibility,  or  it  would  imply  an  imperfec- 

"  With  these  reflections,  we  recur  to  experiment — and 
;  find  that  the  parts,  which  are  insensible  to  pricking, 
tting,  and  burning,  are  actually  sensible  to  concus- 
in,  to  stretching,  or  laceration. 

"  How  consistent,  then,  and  beautiful  is  the  distribu- 

in  of  this  quality  of  life  !  The  sensibility  to  pain  va- 

is  with  the  function  of  the  part.  The  skin  is  endowed 

th  sensibility  to  every  possible  injurious  impression 

which  may  be  made  upon  it.     But  had  this  kind  and 

degree  of  sensibility  been  made  universal,  we  should 

have  been  racked  with  pain  in  the  common  motions  of 

he  body  :  the  mere  weight  of  one  part  on  another,  or 

he  motion  of  the  joint,  would  have  been  attended  with 

that  degree  of  suffering  which  we  experience  in  using 

or  walking  with  an  inflameij  limb. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  deeper  parts  pos- 
sessed no  sensibility,  we  should  have  had  no  guide  in 
our  exertions.  They  have  a  sensibility  limited  to  the 
kind  of  injury  which  it  is  possible  may  reach  them,  and 
which  teaches  us  what  we  can  do  with  impunity.  If 
we  leap  from  too  great  a  height,  or  carry  too  great  a 
burthen,  or  attempt  to  interrupt  a  body  whose  impetus 
is  too  great  for  us,  we  are  warned  of  the  danger  as  ef- 
fectually by  this  internal  sensibility,  as  we  are  of  the 
approach  of  a  sharp  point  or  a  hot  iron  to  the  skin." 

Taclual  Sensibilily  of  the  Heart.  A  noble  youth  of  the 
family  of  Montgomery,  from  a  fall  and  subsequent  ab- 
scess on  the  side  of  his  chest,  had  the  interior  marvel- 
lously exposed,  so  that  after  his  cure,  on  his  return 
from  his  travels,  the  heart  and  lungs  were  still  visible 
and  could  be  handled ;  which  when  it  was  communi- 
cated to  Charles  I.,  he  expressed  a  desire  that  Harvey 
should  be  permitted  to  see  the  youth  and  examine  his 
heart.  "  When,"  says  Harvey,  "  I  had  paid  my  re- 
spects to  the  young  nobleman,  and  conveyed  t.>  him 
the  king's  request,  he  made  no  concealment  hi .  ex- 
posed tho  left  side  of  his  breast,  when  I  saw  a  cavity 
into  which  I  could  introduce  my  fingers  and  thumb; 
astonished  with  the  novelty,  again  and  again  I  ex- 
plored the  wound,  and  first  marvelling  at  the  extraor- 
dinary nature  of  the  cure,  I  set  about  the  examination 
of  the  heart.  Taking  it  in  one  hand,  and  placing  the 
finger  of  the  other  on  the  pulse  of  the  wrist,  I  satis- 
fied myself  that  it  was  indeed  the  heart  which  I  grasp- 
ed. I  then  brought  him  before  the  king,  that  he  might 
behold  and  touch  so  extraordinary  a  thing,  aud  that  he 
might  perceive,  as  I  did,  that  unless  when  he  touched 


this 


he  saw  our  fingers 
lan  knew  not  that  i 


1  the  ca- 
! touched 


The  concluding  chapter  is  devoted  to  a 
"  comparison  of  the  eye  with  the  hand,"  and 
many  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  delicacy  and 
sensibility  of  the  retina  are  introduced:  perhaps 
it  may  be  said  justly  that  the  author  has  treated 
too  much  of  other  subjects  than  the  one  in  hand — 
but  the  entire  work  is  valuable  and  unique. 

VARIETIES. 

The  present  editor  of  the  Sentinel  of  this  city,  has 
shown  much  acquaintance  with  general  literature, 
since  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  that  paper,  which  he 
has  succeeded  in  making  really  valuable.  From  a 
strong  political  bias  it  is  likely  to  rank  among  our  most 
decided  literary  journals.  The  following  paragraph 
we  extract  from  one  of  his  late  numbers: — 

"  WaUie's  Circulating  Librari/  has  commenced  on  its 
cover  a  reprint  of  the  admirable  articles  in  the  Metro- 
politan  Magazine  of  London,  called  ^  Peter  Simple,'  by 
the  present  editor  of  that  periodical.  Captain  Maryatt 
of  the  royal  navy,  late  candidate  for  parliament  from 
the  Tower-hamlets  in  London.  He  is  known  already 
by  his  Newton  Foster;  and  his  Peier Simple  must  ren- 
der him  a  favourite  with  all  readers  of  taste  who  love 
to  find  interesting  incidents  happily  expressed. 

"  Peter  Simple  is  preferable  in  subject  and  style  to 
the  '  Man-of-War's-Man ;'  and  scarcely  (if  at  all)  in. 
ferior  to  '  Tom  Cringle's  Log:'  so  far  at  least  as  amuse- 
ment and  interest  are  concerned — though  it  does  not 
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enter  the  elaborate  accounts  of  important  incidents  to 
be  found  in  Cringle." 

The  editor  decidedly  takes  our  side  against  the  mo- 
dern  practice  of  puffing  every  thing  without  reading 
any  thing.  Already  wo  number  about  a  dozen  respect- 
able editors  who  are  determined  to  reclaim  the  public 
press  from  the  depths  of  absurdity  into  which  it  has 
sunk.  The  editor  of  the  Inquirer  is  quite  convinced, 
and  Mr.  Simpson,  who  is  evidently  a  reader  of  taste, 
is  bitter  against  tlie  abuse  of  the  editorial  quill.  In 
speaking  of  the  novel  of  Waltham,  which  ho  likens  to 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  productions,  he  says 

"  We  shall  not  enter  into  an  analysis  of  this  fable, 
but  it  recalled  to  our  mind  so  many  black  characters  of 
even  this  country,  and  of  this  age,  and  even  of  this 
city,  that  we  could  not  abstain  from  making  a  note  of 
it,  under  the  head  of  Criticism,  however  we  might  fail 
to  criticise  it,  a  practice  which  the  daily  custom  of  oui 
cotemporaries  tells  us  is  quite  admissible;  for  they, 
good  souls,  puff  all  the  books  in  creation,  without  evei 
opening  a  leaf,  being  well  paid  for  it,  per  annum,  in- 
stead of  per  volume." 

The  Sentinel  thus  e-tpresses  its  sentiments  on  the 
iibject 

"  being 


tato  the  elasticity  of  the  fleshy  parts,  and  the  firmness  About  SALATmEL,  we  agree  with  our  friend ;  but  in- 

of  the  joints  and  bones  ;  and  the  countenance  strongly  form  him,  that  an  edition  of  it  has  been  lately  publish- 

resembles  the  best  portraits  we  have  seen  of  the  cele-  ed  in  New  York, 
braled  original.'" 


'Many  works  have   died  in   conseqi 
overpufFed,  while  many  that  have  been  met  by  tli 
riodicals  in  hostile  array  and   apparent  enmity  have 
risen  into  gloried  existence. 

"The  system  of  journalists  puffing  indiscriminately 
all  our  publications,  is  treated  with  merited  contempt 
even  by  the  persons  on  whom  such  puffs  preliminary 
are  supposed  likely  to  operate.  General  terms  of  pa, 
negyric  phraseology  are  '  ready  cut  and  dry'  for  all 
purposes  and  occasions — varied  perhaps  according  to 
the  passing  excitement  of  the  writer,  and  the  title  of 
the  book  presented  for  perusal  and  notice — seldom  willi 
any  reasons  assigning  the  why  and  wherefore  for  opi- 
nions so  broached  :  so  that  the  reader  is  ready  to  adopt 
the  epigram — 

Thro'  servile  flattery  thou  dost  all  commend— 
Who  cares  to  please  whom  no  one  can  oftend  ? 
"It  is  found  by  many  of  our  contemporaries  mucl 
easier  to  deal  in  general  affirmation  of  the  good  quali- 
ties uf  any  publication  :  for   then   the  opinions  of  th( 
critic  i  re  like  those  of  the  gentlemen  who  formerly 
had  a  happy  nack 
Of  cooking  up  an  almanac, 
and  describing  the  weather  of  different  seasons  so  as  t( 
render  them  randomly  applicable  to  some  place  or  cir 
cumstances  ;  or  to  have  a  retreat  that  such   ostensible 
was  their  real  opinion.     But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  cen 
sure  as  to  laud  :  for  reasons  must  generally  be  assign 
ed  for  the  condemnation  ; — and  critics  will  not  be  per 
milted  to  say  of  tiieir  author — 

I  do  not  like  thee.  Doctor  Fell, 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell  ; 
But  this  I  do  know  very  well, 
I  do  not  like  thee  Doctor  Fell., 
"  And  those  who  do  presume  to  have  a  contradictory 
opinion  of  any  publication  or  piece,  or  may  negatively 
applaud  even  a  pretty  piece  of  poetry,  have  retorted 
on  them  a  singular  mode  of  argument.  What  think 
you--*  A  noli  id  tangere:  don't  attempt  to  censure — it 
is  a  native  production.  Tliis  is  a  new  way  to  '  astonish 
the  natives  I'  Such  replication  is  unworthy  of  notice: 
for  it  is  as  necessary  to  stimulate  our  n(7/i«e  authors  to 
better  exertions  by  censuring  their  productions  in  a 
manner  fair  and  free  without  vituperation  or  personal 
aeerbation  as  it  is  to  point  out  the  merits  of  others  a 
being  worthy  of  praise  and  imitation.  It  is  really  i 
decided  advantage  to  the  author  himself  who  may  b 
candidly  criticised,  even  should  he  bo  honourably  cen 
Bured  a!.d  castigated;  audit  is  a  manifest  benefit  to 
the  reading  portion  of  the  community  to  know  authen- 
tically what  to  choose  and  what  refuse.  It  is  as  inju- 
rious to  all  to  belie  an  author  into  notice  undeserved,  as 
it  is  not  properly  to  appreciate  merit." 

Something  New.  The  London  Literary  Gazette  thus 
announces  a  new  sight  : 

"  Napoleon  Breathing,  is  the  newest  novelty — of  whici: 
we  were  favoured  with  a  privBte  view  on  Thursday 
We  hasten,  however,  to  assure  the  timid  among  oui 
readers,  that  no  deputation  from  the  Royal  Humane 
Society  has  been  employed,  or  rather  mis-employed, 
in  restoring  animation  to  the  buried  emperor  and  hero 
The  exhibition  in  question  is  merely  that  of  a  whole 
length  model  of  him,  as  large  as  life,  sleeping  on  s 
couch,  in  mihtal'y  costume  ;  to  the  chest  of  which  mo 
del,  by  some  mechanical  contrivance,  a  gentle  motion 
is  imparted,  so  as  to  produce  the  appearance  of  respi- 
ration.   The  model  is  formed  of  materials  which  imi- 


A  hit  at  Mr.  Hamilton.  A  dandy  from  the  old  coun- 
try, once  gazing  upon  the  Mississippi,  his  friend  asked 
thought  of  it.  "  Why,"  said  he,  eyeing 
through  his  glass,  "  it  is  a  pretty  fair  river,  considering 
it  is  a  new  country  !" 

-M.  E.  Boetor,  a  native  of  Egypt,  Professor  of  Arabic 
at  Paris,  died  in  1821,  and  left  in  MS.  his  great  Dic- 
tionary, the  result  of  fifteen  years'  study  and  labour. 
Has  it  been  published,  or  in  whose  possession  is  Iho- 
MS.  now.' 

History  of  a  Book.  At  a  sale  in  London  in  June,  the 
celebrated  Bedford  Missal,  was  sold  at  auction  for 
£1,100,  upwards  of  $5000  00!  Mr.  Gough  wrote  a 
volume  respecting  this  manuscript;  the  history  of  its 
successive  prices  is  briefly  this.  It  was  the  property  of 
Edward,  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  bought  it  of  Lady 
Worsley,  great  grand  daughter  of  the  second  Duke  of 
Somerset,  appointed  governor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
by  Charles  1.  From  Lord  Oxford,  it  descended  to 
daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  at  whose  sale  it 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  a  bookseller.  May, 
1786.  At  Mr.  Edward's  sale  in  1815,  it  was  bought  by 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  for  £687  15s.  The  Duke  sold 
it  privately  to  Mr.  Miller  for  £500,  on  condition  of  lie 
ing  allowed  to  claim  it  again  at  the  same  sum  withir 
five  years,  paying  interest  at  five  per  cent.  The  worl 
not  being  claimed,  it  was  again  put  up  to  sale,  anc 
knocked  down  to  Sir  John  Tobin,  of  Liverpool,  for  lh( 
first  named  price.  Its  possession  must  prove  rathe) 
expensive,  the  interest  alone  on  its  cost,  being  ab.out 
$300  per  annum  ! ! 

A  new  French  and  English,  and  English  and  Frei 
Dictionary,  in  one  large  octavo  volume,  has  been  p 
lished  by  Messrs.  Galignani,  Paris.  The  compilei 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Wilson,  late  professor  of  French 
the  College  of  St.  Gregorie.  Each  word,  English 
well  as  French,  is  accented  according  to  its  pronun( 
tion.  This  work  has  cost  the  editor  many  years  of 
labour  and  research.     The  price  is  forty  francs. 

A  periodical,  entitled  L'Exiie,  has  been  commenced 
at  Paris,  by  some  Italian  refugees;  it  is  printed  both 
Italian  and  French,  on  alternate  pages.     Its   object 
to  give  an  abridged  view  of  Italian  literature,  from 
e  earliest  period  to  the  present,  with  specimens,  illus- 
trative   remarks,  and  biographical   notices;  the  Fine 
ncludod.     We   notice    among    the  contributors, 
Count  Delia  Rovere,  Pellico,  and  Count  Pepoli,  &c. 

It  appears  in  a  list  in  Galignani's  Messenger,  that 
the  English  contributors  to  the  subscription  for  a  mo- 
nument to  the-  memory  of  Cuvier,  amounted  to 
$550  00. 

As  some  boys  were  recently  playing  in  a  meadow 
near  Chcriton,  Hants,  England,  one  of  them  discover 
ed,  just  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  leaden  box 
containing  about  15,000  silver  pennies  of  William  thi 
Conqueror,  and  William  Rufus,  in  a  most  cxcellen 
state  of  preservation. 


List  of  New  Books  published  in  London  to  the 
latest  dates. 
The  Naturalist's  Library,  by  Sir  Wm.  Jardine,  Vol. 
II.— Annual  Recollections  of  the  West,  for  1831, 12mo. 
— An  .Analysis  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  by 
H.  Brailsford— The  Philoctetes  of  SophocJcs,  with 
English  Notes,  &.c.  by  G.  Curges,  A.  M.— The  Child, 
ren's  Weekly  Visitor,  first  series,  3  vols.  13mo.— Memoir 
of  Bishop  Heber,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Bonner,  ]2mo. — A 
Guide  to  the  Choice  of  Books,  12mo. — The  Byron 
Gallery. — The  Parent's  Cabinet  of  Amusement  and 
Instruction,  Vols.  I.  and  II — Europe,  and  other  Poems, 
by  Charles  Owen  Apperley. 

Mt\s  American  i^ublCcations. 

Memoirs  of  Dr.  Burney,  by  Madame  D'Arblay. 
Key  &  Biddle.  This  is  a  very  handsome  octavo,  well 
printed  in  large  type,  at  a  moderate  price.  It  is  the 
same  selection  and  preface  which  appeared  in  the  Select 
Circukting  Library. 

Village  Belles.  A  novel.  J.  &  J.  Harper.  It  has 
been  well  said  of  this  novel,  that  if  it  will  do  no  good, 
it  can  do  little  harm  ;  this  is  truly  all  we  can  conscien. 
tiously  say  of  our  presentation  copy. 

"A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  and  Physical  Education 
of  Children,"  by  John  Eberle,  M.  D.  author  of"  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,"  and  "  Therapeutics,"  «fco.  &,c.,  1  vol. 
Bvo.     Grigg  &  Elliott. 

The  Elements  of  Analytical  Geometry,  comprehend, 
ing  the  Doctrine  of  the  Conic  Sections,  and  the  Gene- 
ral Theory  of  Curves  and  Surfaces  of  the  second  order, 
with  a  variety  of  local  Problems,  on  Lines  and  Sur- 
faces ;  intended  for  the  use  of  Mathematical  Students 
in  schools  and  universities — by  I.  R.  Young,  revised 
and  corrected  by  John  D.  Williams.  Carey  &  Hart. 
A  valuable  work. 

Peter  Simple,  vol.  1.    Carey  &  Hart.    This  volume 

contains  the  portion  of  Peter  Simple,  which  appeared 

the  Metropolitan  ;  the  balance  has  not  yet  been  re- 

ived. 

The  Infirmities  of  Genius,  by  R.  R.  Madden.  A 
handsome   duodecimo   edition,  in  1  vol.    with   glazed 

uslin  covers,  price  50  cents.     A.  Waldie. 

Will  be  published  in  the  course  of  this  month  by 

Key  &  Biddle,  The  Aristocrat,  an  American  novel  in 

'limes.     Miriam,  or  the  Power  of  Truth,  a  Jow- 

!.     The  Young  Man's   Sunday  Book,   by  the 

of  Young  Man's  Own  Book.     The  Classical 

Lellur  Writer,  by  the  author  of  the  Young  Man's  and 

Young  Lady's  Book.     Aids  to  Mental  Developement, 

by  a  Mother. 


LITSRARV   NOVEITJCSS. 

BW  translation  of  Victor  Hugo's  Notre  Da 


Trevelyan,  a  novel,  by  the  author  of  Marriage 
High  Life. 

Lieut.  Breton's  Excursions  in  New  South  Wales, 
Australia,  &c. 

A  Mr.  G.  P.  Scroupe  has   published  "Principles 
Polilical  Economy." 

Cooper's  novel  is  sold  in  London  at  $7  50! 

The  second  volume  of  Gait's  Autobiography. 

Mrs.  Bray  has  published  De  Foix,  an  historical  R 
mancc. 

A  new  history  of  Kentucky,  by  Mann  Butler,  will 
be  put  to  press  in  a  few  weeks ;  it  is  said  to  be  recon- 
dite. 


MUSEUM 
OP  FOREIGN  LITERATUKE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

«  dollars  a  year,  by  E.  Liuell  &  T. 
Iluldcri,  Philadelphia. 
Tiie  O'tober  numbei  conlains,  -Animal  Mafjnotisni,  from  ike 
J\Iun1hl:i  Rt^utctr;  ^\n\Mt^v.\\on&v/\i\-i  Lord  Bvron,Nos-8and9,  and 
I'on  Aheriawmn .  frW  tliC  Jfcm  MaiUklij  .Magazine;  The  Wesley 
r:tmily  and  /Viaa-is,  JVinttntiister  liivicw ;  Hypochondriasis  and 
Hyst.ria,  Forcifu  qiiarlahj  «< n/rftf 'jnilies  Morier,  Esq  witll  a 
fVMn,  Fra-.rrs  MiiL'nzoi.' ;  The  Tuff,  ijuaHcrlij  Renew ;  Eush'^ 
Residence  :il  llie  CiiurL  ol"  London,  and  Silvio  Pellico's  ImpriBoni?'. 
nient,  KdiiibuT;rk  Unucw;  J'raise  ol'  Debt,  Ulilily  of  Kconomical  . 
Mi.-^slons,  'I'lie  Hinoiienii  Movement,  TheRnmanco  of  Polilics,  and  . 
Hynni  lo  naylicht,  TaiCs  FAivbnnrli  M.:gaiine;  Violation  of 
Jliltons  Innjli,  and  The  United  States,  by  Giiethe,  .ithntlilij  Maga- 
zine: Horace  Walpole's  Letters,  nterary  Gazette;  Men  and 
Manners  in  Anmryca,  Spectaiiir  ;  Ditatlmf  Mad.  Roland,  and  Death 
of  Robespierre,  .Alison's  Fieiic/i  Rvvoluiien ;  American  Refugee 
Slaves,  and  Wood  Walk  and  Hynui,  and  Burial  of  an  Emigrant's 
*  liild  in  the  Forest,  hy  Mrs.  Heinans,  Blackwood's  Magazine; 
War  in  the  East,  Examiner. 

TUB  HOLLAR  MAGAZINE   is  published  hy  E.  Littell  &  T. 

[hilden,  at  one  dollar  for  twcUe  nimbers.    The  firgt.twelve  num. 

rs  will  probably  be  compleled  by  the  end  of  tlie  year.    Contents 

-     ■  ■"        ■    The  Hill iind the  Valley;  Brooke 

I  of  Garvcloch;  Weal  and  Woe 
:li.  (These  are  si-V  lalesliy  Harriet  Martineau,  and  have 
:d  in  Boston  at  Hf:y  cents  each.) 

;  articles— r\w  War  at  Home ;  Proposition  for  a  National 
Public  Laiid.s ;  The  Peace  at  Home  ;  The  Peace  Makers; 
illificalion  :  A  polocy  for  Nullification  ;    President's  Pro- 
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ics;  Enslish  Reform;  Assauh  upon  the  President;  Pro- 
ift ;  f'hlldren  in  the  Western  Country  ;  Two  Journeymen 
rs;  Mr.  Fidler;  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard;  Girard  College; 
uf  the  Deposits;  National  Paiier  Woney ;  Safe  places  for 
)f  the  Revenue;  Great  Prolit  to  the  Stale  Governments; 
It  Ml-.  Girard's  Will  Can  bn  executed. 
nications  and  .Wccti"H.s— Peter  Simple,  jr.;  An  Aristocrat ; 
Je  in  England  and  France  ;  A  Prayer  on  the  Tariff  trou- 
dren  murdered  in  English  Factories ;  'Twaa  on  a  Winter's 
Practical  Effects  of  Prohibitory  Systems  of  Commerce; 


:  five  copies  of  t] 
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UNITED   STATES  REVIEW. 


In  the  month  of  January  next  will  be  published  No.  I.  of  a  new  Quarterly  Review,  to  be  called  "  The  United  States  Review  " 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Hesry.  Vethake,  Esq.  Professor  of  JYatural  Philosophy,  and  Lecturer  on  History,  m 
the  University  of  the  city  of  J\'ew  York. 

PROSPECTUS. 


It  is  intended  to  add  one  more  to  the  literarv 
journals  already  published  in  our  country.  The 
field  of  intellectual  labour  which  it  proposes  to 
cultivate  is  deemed  sufficiently  ample,  and  the 
harvest  to  be  gathered  rich  enough,  to  invite  an 
augmented  e.xertion  on  the  part  of  American 
writers;  and  confident  hopes  are  entertained  that 
readers  will  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
justify  the  undertaking. 

The  proposed  journal  will  be  styled  the 
"United  States  Review."  It  will  be  published 
quarterly,  m  numbers  of  about  250  pages  each, 
and  will  contain  reviews  of  the  latest  and  most 
important  works  that  may  have  appeared,  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  In  both  cases,  however,  the 
selection,  as  is  usual  in  all  periodical  works 
intended  for  general  circulation — at  least  for 
general  circulation  among  the  better  educated 
portion  of  the  community — will  be  chiefly, 
though  not  exclusively,  confined  to  literature  in 
in  its  most  extensive  sense,  as  distinguished 
from  those  sciences  which  can  be  separated  from 
it  without  inconvenience,  and  in  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  attain  to  a  liigh  degree  of  excellence, 
with  little  or  no  pretensions  to  literary  desert. 
In  other  words,  it  is  with  the  philosophy  of  rnind, 
rather  than  with  the  philosophy  of  matter,  ihat 
the  readers  of  the  "  United  States  Review"  will 
be  entertained, — with  the  exploits  of  the  his- 
torian, the  orator,  and  the  poet^rather  than  with 
those  of  the  mathematician. 

The  first  duties  of  a  critic,  as  of  a  judge,  is 
the  strictest  impartiality.  It  is  as  proper  to  con- 
demn, from  a  regard  to  the  public  welfare,  him 
who  robs  his  neighbour  of  his  time,  and  perad- 
venture  of  his  opinions  and  principles,  by  the 
publication  of  a  useless  or  mischievous  book,  as 
to  pass  sentence  on  the  criminal  who  perpetrates 
a  theft  on  his  purse,  or  an  act  of  violence  on  his 
person.  And  as,  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence 
of  offences  against  the  laws,  it  is  judged  expe- 
dient to  enforce  the  enactments  against  offenders 
with  the  less  forbearance  ;  so,  in  an  age  of  the 
multiplication  and  accumulation  of  books  without 
end,  it  behooves  the  guardians  of  literature  to  be 
unsparing  of  their  censure,  where  censure  may 
be  justly  an  author's  due.  But  the  analogy  which 
has  been  stated  is  very  far  from  holding  good 
thro«jghout.  While  in  the  one  case,  the  most 
favourable  decision  is  merely  one  of  not  guilty, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  not  proven  to  he 
guilty;  in  the  other  itis  to  be  determined,  with  as 
much  care  and  discrimination  as  may  be  practi- 
cable, what  degree  of  merit  on  the  one  hand,  as 
well  as  demerit  on  the  other,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  individual  whose  conduct  is  the  subject  of  en- 
quiry. An  author  does  not  staiid  at  the  bar  of  a 
reviewer  as  a  reputed  culprit ;  who,  when  aq- 
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(juilted  of  the  charge  preferred  asainst  him, 
must  be  content  with  the  simple  verdict  of  not 
guilty,  however  praiseworlhy  in  reality  his  con- 
duct in  the  matter  in  que-iilion  may  have  been, 
[t  is  hi?  right  to  liave  iiis  merits  acknowledged 
and  proclaimed,  whatever  they  may  be  ; — and 
when  there  is  a  willingness  and  a  readiness  to 
do  this  on  every  fitting  opportunity,  and  then 
only,  can  the  claim  of  a  right  to  condemn  be  at 
any  time  allowed  or  even  tolerated.  Such  an 
impartiality  as  f/iis  it  will  be  the  endeavour  of 
the  proposed  journal  to  maintain. 

It  may  here  be  asked — Are  American  writers 
to  be  treated  thus  rigidly?  Will  not  some  allow- 
ance be  made  for  them  because  they  are  Ameri- 
can ?  Is  it  not  incumbent  on  every  one  animated 
with  a  proper  feeling  of  patriotism  to  cherish 
every  literary  eiibrt  of  a  fellow  countryman, 
especially  if  he  happen  lo  be  one  who  occupies 
a  proininent  position  in  the  public  esteem,  his 
reputation  being  then  a  part  of  the  reputation  of 
the  country  itsslf?  These  tiDSStions  lhe:e  is  no 
hesitation  to  answer  in  the  negative.  They  imply 
a  wholly  inadequate  impression  of  the  condition 
and  present  prospects  of  American  literature; 
they  tacitly  assume  it  to  be  in  an  infant  state, 
instead  of  having  already  advanced  into  at  least 
the  first  stage  of  a  vigorous  manhood  ;  and  they 
betray  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  influence 
of  criticism.  American  literature  is  no  longer 
a  sickly  and  sorry  bantling,  that  must  be  kept 
alive  by  being  ever  held  on  the  knee  and  fed  with 
ihe  milk  of  encouragement,  or  the  pap  of  flattery. 
It  can  now  support  itself  without  a  prop,  and  is 
capable  of  digesting  even  the  strong  meat  of  re- 
proof occasionally  administered  to  it  by  a  re- 
viewer, without  any  danger  of  sinking  under  the 
operation.  But,  after  all,  the  "  United  States 
Review"'  will  be  in  no  little  danger  of  treating 
our  own  authors  with  too  great  leniency,  and  of 
awarding  to  them  an  undeserved  praise.  The 
reviewers  have  an  an.xious  desire  for  the  advance- 
ment of  American  literature,  and  for  the  honour 
of  their  country  in  general.  This  feeling  may 
frequently  lead  them  astray,  and  induce  them  to 
do  injustice  to  that  literature  by  commending 
mediocrity,  or  covering  with  the  mantle  of  charity 
the  inferiority  of  the  individual,  who  may  seem 
for  Ihe  moment  to  be  its  representative.  It  will, 
however,  be  their  duty,  and  their  care,  to  guard 
against  such  mistaken  charily. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remark  that  party 
politics  can  have  no  place  in  the  pages  of  the 
"United  States  Review."  But  Polities  and 
Political  Economy,  constituting,  as  they  do,'two 
of  the  most  important  of  the  Moral  Sciences,  and 
being  constituent  parts  of  general  literature,  can- 
not be  overlooked.     They  have  becoma  more  or 


less  involved  in  almost  every  discussion  of  the 
times  ;  and  restricted  indeed  would  the  field  of 
investigation  become,  weie  they  to  be  cast  aside. 
They  will  afford  topics  of  interesting  and  mo- 
mentous consideration  to  the  writers  for  the 
Review.  Yet  it  is  proper  to  repeat  that  they 
will  be  treated  entirely  in  a  scientific  and  inde- 
pendent spirit ;  and  altogether  irrespective  of  the 
politics  of  party.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  per- 
fect independence  of  the  Review  in  this  respect, 
is  in  a  great  mensure  guaranteed  by  the  previous 
career  of  the  Editor.  He  has  never  been  en- 
gaged in  the  contentions  of  party  ;  he  has  never 
had  a  personal  interest  in  the  success  of  any 
party,  other  than  that  whicli  is  common  lo  him 
with  every  other  citizen  of  the  re-jublic  ;  and  he 
neither  expects  nor  desires  any  such  interest. 

Besides  party  politics,  all  theological  questions 
will  be  excluded  from  the  Review,  for  obvious 
reasons,  and  also  every  thing  having  an  exclu- 
sively religions  bearing,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
professed  character  of  a  ZiJerarjr  joarnal.  Still 
it  is  intended  that  the  work  shall  have  an  unequi- 
vocal Christian  character.  By  this  ismeantthat 
its  spirit  shall  be  that  of  Christianity,  and  that  its 
influence  shall  tend  to  promote  the  cause  of  re]i- 
gifin,  as  well  as  of  ffood  morals. 

Finally,  the  "  United  States  Review,"  while 
excluding  the  topics  above-mentioned,  will  not 
be  timid  in  expressing  and  maintaining  a  decided 
opinion  on  every  imporlant  question  that  may 
occur  for  discussion  ;  and  it  will  endeavour,  too, 
to  be  consistent  with  itself  in  the  opinions  it  may 
put  forth  in  relation  to  them  ;  but,  allowing  of  a 
H-iain  discrepancy  on  minor  points,  inseparable 
deed  from  the  circumstance  of  the  various  arti- 
cles of  the  Review  being  the  production  of  dif- 
ferent pens. 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Vethake's  residence 
being  in  New  York,  the  editor  of  Waldie's  Li- 
brary will  perform  the  duties  of  Junior  Editor, 
but  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  contents  or 
conduct  of  the  Review.  Communications,  &c. 
may  be  addressed  to  Henry  Vethake,  Esq.  New 
York,  or  to  the  publication  ofB       -  - 
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The  United  States  Review  will  be  published  on  the 
first  of  January,  .^pril,  July,  and  October,  of  each  year. 
The  first  number,  however,  may  not  appear  before  the 
20th  of  January  next. 

The  subscription  price  will  be  Five  Dollars,  if  paid 
in  ad  ranee;  otherwise,  the  price  will  be  Sis  Dollars. 
No  subscription  taken  for  less  than  one  year. 
The  Review  will  be  printed  on  fine  paper,  with  new 
type,  and  in  the  best  manner. 
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From  the  Loudon  Metropolitan. 
PETER  SIMPLE. 

(Continued.) 

The  captain  came  on  board  about  twelve  o'clock,  and 
ordered  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Trotter  to  be  made  out, 
as  soon  as  tJie  first  lieutenant  had  reported  what  had 
occurred.  He  then  sent  for  all  the  midshipmen  on  the 
quarter-deck. 

'Gentlemen,"  said  the  captain  to  them,  with  a  stern 
countenance,  "  I  feel  very  much  indebted  to  some  of 
you  for  the  character  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
give  of  me  to  Mr.  Simple.  I  must  now  request  thai 
you  will  answer  a  few  questions  which  I  am  about  to 
put  in  his  presence.  Did  I  ever  flog  the  whole  star- 
board watch,  because  the  ship  would  only  sail  nine 
knots  on  a  bowling  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  no !"  replied  they  all,  very  much  fright- 
ened. 

"  Did  I  ever  give  a  midshipman  four  dozen  for  not 
having  his  weekly  accounts  pipeclayed,  or  another  five 
dozen  for  wearing  a  scarlet  watch  ribbon  ?" 

*'  No,  sir,'*  replied  they  altogether. 

"  Did  any  midshipman  ever  die  on  his  chest  from 
fatigue  ?" 

They  again  replied  in  the  negative. 

"Then,  gentlemen,  you  will   oblige  me  by  stating, 

which  of  you  thought  proper  to  assert  these  falsehoods 

the  public  coiFee-room  ;  and  further,  which  of  you 


obliged  this  youngster  to  risk  his  life  in  a  duel : 

They  were  all  silent. 

"  Will  you  answer  me,  gentlemen  .'" 

"  With  respect  to  the  duel,  sir,"  replied  the  mid 
shipman  who  had  fought  me,  "  I  heard  say  that  thi 
pistols  were  only  charged  with  powder.  It  was  a  joke.' 

"  Well,  sir,  we'll  allow  tliat  the  duel  was  only  a  joke, 
(and  I  hope  and  trust  that  your  report  is  correct ; ) 
the  reputation  of  your  captain  only  a  joke,  allow  me 
aiik  ?  I  request  to  know  who  of  you  dared  to  propa- 
gate such  injurious  slander.'  (Here  there  was  a  dead 
pause.)  Well  then,  gentlemen,  since  you  will  not  con- 
fess yourselves,  I  must  refer  to  my  authority.  Mr. 
Simple,  have  the  goodness  to  point  out  the  person  or 
persons  who  gave  yoct  the  information." 

But  I  thought  this  would  not  be  fair ;  and  as  they 
had  all  treated  me  very  kindly  after  the  duel,  1  resolv- 
ed  not  to  tell,  so  I  answered,  '^  If  you  please,  sir,  I  con- 
sider that  1  told  you  all  that  in  confidence." 

"Confidence,  sir,"  replied  the  captain;  "who  ever 
heard  of  confidence  between  a  post  captain  and  a  mid- 
shipman ?" 

"  No,  sir," replied  I,  "  not  between  a  post  captain  and 
a  midshipman,  but  between  two  gentlemen." 

The  first  lieutenant,  who  stood  by  the  captain,  put 
his  hand  before  his  face  to  hide  a  laugh.  "  He  may 
be  a  fool,  sir,"  observed  he  to  the  captain,  aside,  "  but 
I  can  assure  you  he  is  a  very  straight-forward  one." 

The  captain  bit  his  lip,  and  then  turning  to  the  mid- 
shipmen, said,  "  You  may  thank  Mr.  Simple,  gentle- 
men, that  I  do  not  press  this  matter  further.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  you  were  not  serious  when  you  calumniated 
me ;  but  recolleCt  that  what  is  said  in  joke  is  too  of- 
ten repeated  in  earnest.  I  trust  that  Mr.  Simple's 
conduct  will  have  its  effect,  and  that  you  leave  off  prac- 
tising upon  him  who  has  saved  you  from  a  very  severe 
punishment." 

When  the  midshipmen  went  down  below,  they  all 
shook  hands  with  me,  and  said  that  I  was  a  good  fel- 
low for  not  peaching ;  but  as  for  the  advice  of  the  cap- 
tain that  they  should  not  practise  upon  me,  as  he  term- 
ed it,  they  forgot  that,  for  they  commenced  again 
immediately,  and  never  left  off  until  they  found  liiat  I 
was  not  to  be  deceived  any  longer. 

1  had  not  been  ten  minutes  in  the  berth,  before  they 
began  their  remarks  upon  me.  One  said  that  I  looked 
like  a  hardy  fellow,  and  asked  me  whether  1  could  not 
bear  a  great  deal  of  sleep. 

I  replied,  "  that  I  could  I  dare  say,  if  it  was  necessary 
for  the  good  of  the  service  ;"  at  which  they  laughed, 
and  I  supposed  that  I  had  said  a  good  thing. 

"  Why  here's  Tomkins,"  said  the  midshipman  ;  '  he'll 
show  you  how  to  perform  that  part  of  your  duty.  Ho 
inherits  it  from  his  father,  who  was  a  marine  officer. 
He  can  snore  for  fourteen  hours  on  a  stretch  without 
once  turning  round  in  his  hammock,  and  finish  his  nap 
on  his  chest  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  except  meal 
times." 

But  Tomkins  defended  himself,  by  saying,  that 
"some  people  were  very  quick  in  doing  things,  and 
others  were  very  slow  ;  that  he  was  one  of  the  slow 
ones,  and  that  he  did  not  in  reality  obtain  more  refresh- 


ment from  his  long  naps  than  other  people  did  in  short 
ones,  because  he  slept  much  slower  than  they  did." 

This  ingenious  argument  was,  however,  overruled 
nem.  con.,  as  it  was  proved  that  he  ate  pudding  faster 
than  any  one  of  the  mess. 

The  postman  came  on  board  with  the  letters,  and 
put  his  head  into  the  midshipman's  berth.  I  was  very 
anxious  to  have  one  from  home,  but  I  was  disappoint- 
ed. Some  had  letters  and  some  had  not.  Those  who 
had  not,  declared  that  their  parents  were  very  unduti- 
ful,  and  that  they  would  cut  them  off  with  a  shilling ; 
and  those  who  had  letters,  after  they  had  read  them, 
offered  them  for  sale  to  the  others,  usually  at  half  price. 
1  could  not  imagine  why  they  sold,  or  why  the  others 
bought  them  :  but  they  did  do  so;  and  one  that  was  full 
of  good  advice  was  sold  three  times ;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance I  was  inclined  to  form  a  belter  opinion  of 
the  morals  of  my  companions.  The  lowest  priced  let- 
ters  sold  were  those  written  by  sisters.  I  was  offered 
one  for  a  penny,  but  I  declined  buying,  as  I  had  plenty 
of  sisters  of  my  own.  Directly  I  made  that  observa' 
lion,  they  iminediately  enquired  all  their  names  and 
ages,  and  whether  they  were  pretty  or  not.  Whei 
had  informed  them,  they  quarreled  to  whom  they  should 
belong.  One  would  have  Lucy  and  another  took  Mary, 
but  there  was  a  great  dispute  about  Ellen,  as  I  had 
said  that  she  was  the  prettiest  of  the  whole.  At  last 
they  agreed  to  put  her  up  to  auction,  and  she 
knocked  down  to  a  master's  mate  of  the  name  of 
O'Brien,  who  bid  seventeen  shillings  and  a  bottle  of 
rum.  They  requested  that  I  would  write  home  to  giv 
their  love  to  my  sisters,  and  tell  them  how  they  had 
been  disposed  of,  which  I  thought  very  strange  ;  but  ' 
ought  to  have  been  flattered  at  the  price  bid  for  Ellen, 
as  I  repeatedly  have  since  been  witness  to  a  very  pretty 
sister  being  sold  tor  a  glass  of  grog. 

I  mentioned  the  reason  why  I  was  so  anxious  for  ; 
letter,  viz.  because  I  wanted  to  buy  my  dirk  and  cock 
ed  hat;  upon  which  they  told  me  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  my  spending  my  money,  as  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  service,  the  purser's  steward  served  them 
out  to  all  the  officers  who  applied  for  them.  As  I  k 
where  the  purser's  steward's  room  was,  having  set 
when  down  in  the  cock-pit  with  the  'Trotters,  I  v 
down  immediately.     "Mr.  Purser's  steward,"  says  I, 
"let  me  have  a  cooked  hat  and  dirk  immediately.' 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  replied  he,  and  he  wrote  an  order 
upon  a  slip  of  paper  which  he  handed  to  me.  "  T 
is  the  order  for  it,  sir  ;  but  the  cocked  hats  are  kept  up 
in  the  chest  in  the  main  top ;  and  as  for  the  dirk  you 
must  apply  to  the  butcher,  who  has  them  under  his 
charge." 

,1  went  up  with  the  order,  and  I  thought  I  would  first 
apply  for  the  dirk;  so  I  enquired  for  the  butcher,  whom 
I  found  sitting  in  Ihe  sheep  pen,  with  the  sheep,  mend- 
ing his  Irowsers.  In  reply  to  my  demand,  he  told  me 
that  ho  had  not  the  key  of  the  store-room,  which  was 
under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  corporals  of  marines. 

I  enquired  who,  and  he  said  Cheeks*  the  marine. 

I  went  every  where  about  the  ship,  enquiring  for 
Cheeks  the  marine,  but  could  not  find  him.  Some  said 
that  they  believed  he  was  in  the  foretop,  standing  sen- 
try over  the  wind,  that  it  might  not  change  ;  others, 
that  he  was  in  the  gallery,  to  prevent  the  midshipmen 
from  soaking  their  biscuit  in  the  captain's  dripping-pan. 
At  last  I  enquired  of  some  of  the  women  who  were 
standing  between  the  guns  on  the  main-deck,  and  one 
of  them  answered  thai  it  was  no  use  looking  for  him 
among  them  as  they  all  had  husbands,  and  Cheeks  was 


Asl( 


Id  not  find  the  marine,  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  go  for  my  cocked  hat,  and  get  my  dirk  afterwards. 
I  did  not  much  like  going  up  the  rigging,  because  I 
was  afraid  of  turning  giddy,  and  if  I  fell  overboard,  I 
could  not  swim;  but  one  of  the  midshipmen  offered  to 
accompany  me,  staling  that  I  need  not  be  afraid,  if  I 
did  fall  overboard,  of  sinking  to  the  bottom,  as  if  I  was 
giddy,  my  head,  at  all  events,  wovld  swim;  so  I  deter- 
mined to  venture.  I  climbed  up  very  near  to  the  main- 
top, but  not  without  missing  the  Utile  ropes  very  often, 
and  grazing  the  skin  off  my  shins.  Then  I  came  to 
large  ropes  stretched  out  from  the  mast,  so  that  you 
must  climb  them  with  your  head  backwards.  The  mid- 
shipman told  me  these  were  called  the  cat-harpings, 
because  they  were  so  difficult  to  climb,  that  a  cat  would 
expostulate  if  ordered  to  go  out  by  them.  I  was  afraid 


*  This  celebrated  personage  is  the  prototype  of  Mr. 
Nobody  on  board  of  a  man-of-war. 

t  Widow's  men  are  imaginary  sailors,  borne  on  the 
books,  and  receiving  pay  and  prize-money,  which  is 
appropriated  to  Greenwich  hospital. 


through  lubber's  hole,  which 
for  people  like  me.  I  agreed  to  attempt  it,  as  it  ap- 
peared more  easy,  and  at  last  arrived,  quite  out  of 
breath,  and  very  happy  to  find  myself  in  the  main-top. 

The  captain  of  the  main-top  was  there  with  two 
other  sailors.  The  midshipman  introduced  me  very 
politely  :  "  Mr.  Jenkins — Mr.  Simple,  midshipman, — 
Mr.  Simple,  Mr.  Jenkins,  captain  of  the  main-lop.  Mr. 
Jenkins,  Mr.  Simple  has  come  up  with  an  order  for  a 
cocked  hat."  The  captain  of  the  top  replied  that  he 
was  very  sorry  that  he  had  not  one  in  store,  but  the 
last  had  been  served  out  to  the  captain's  monkey.  This 
was  very  provoking.  The  captain  of  the  top  then  ashed 
me  if  I  was  ready  with  my  footing. 

I  rephed,  "  not  very,  for  1  had  lost  it  two  or  three 
times  when  coming  up."  He  laughed  and  replied,  that 
I  should  lose  it  altogether  before  I  went  down ;  and 
that  I  must  hand  it  out.  "  Hand  out  my  footing,"  said 
I,  puzzled,  and  appealing  to  the  midshipman,  "  What 
does  he  mean  ?"  "  He  means  that  you  must  fork  out 
a  seven  shilling  bit."  I  was  just  as  wise  as  ever,  and 
stared  very  much  ;  when  Mr.  Jenkins  desired  the  other 
men  to  get  half  a  dozen  foxes  and  make  a  spread  eagle 
of  me  unless  he  had  his  parkisite.  I  never  should  have 
found  out  what  it  all  meant,  had  not  Ihe  midshipman, 
who  laughed  till  he  cried,  at  last  informed  me  that  it 
was  the  custom  to  give  the  men  something  to  drink 
the  first  lime  that  I  came  aloft,  and  that,  if  I  did  not, 
they  would  tie  me  up  to  the  rigging. 

Having  no  money  in  my  pocket,  I  promised  to  pay 
them  as  soon  as  I  went  below  ;  but  Mr.  Jenkins  would 
not  trust  me.  I  then  became  very  angry,  and  enquired 
of  him  if  he  doubted  my  honour.  He  rephed,  "Not 
in  the  least,  but  that  he  must  have  the  seven  shillings 
before  I  went  below."  "Why,  sir,"  said  1,  "  do  you  know 
who  you  are  speaking  to  ?  I  am  an  officer  and  a  gen- 
tleman.    Do  you  know  who  my  grandfather  is.'" 

"  O  yes,"  replied  he,  "  very  well," 

"  Then,  who  is  he,  sir  ?"  replied  I  very  angrily. 

"Who  is  he  !  why  he's  the  Lord  knows  who." 

"No,"  replied  I,  "that's  not  his  name;  he  is  Lord 
Privilege."  (I  was  very  much  surprised  that  he  knew 
that  my  grandfather  was  a  lord.)  "  And  do  you  sup- 
pose," continued  I,  "  that  I  would  forfeit  the  honour  of 
my  family  for  a  paltry  seven  shillings?" 

This  observation  of  mine  and  a  promise  on  the  part 
of  the  midshipman,  who  said  he  would  be  bail  for  me, 
satisfied  Mr.  JenKins,  and  he  allowed  me  tu  go  down 
the  rigging.  I  wont  to  my  chest,  and  pai<l  the  seven 
shillings  to  one  of  the  topmen  who  followed  me,  and 
then  went  up  on  the  main-deck,  to  learn  as  much  as  I 
could  of  my  profession.  I  asked  a  great  many  ques- 
tions of  the  midshipmen  relative  to  the  guns,  and  ihey 
crowded  round  me  to  answer  them.  One  told  me  they 
were  called  the  frigate's  leeth,  bei:ause  they  stopped  the 
Frenchman's  jatf.  Another  midshipman  said  that  he 
had  been  so  often  in  action  that  he  was  called  the  Fire- 
eater.  I  asked  him  how  it  was  that  he  escaped  being 
killed.  He  replied  that  he  always  made  it  a  rule,  upon 
the  first  cannon  ball  coming  through  the  ship's  side,  to 
put  his  head  into  the  hole  which  it  had  made ;  as  by  a 
calculation  made  by  Professor  Innman,  the  odds  were 
32,647  and  some  decimals  to  boot,  that  another  ball 
would  not  come  in  at  the  same  hole.  Thai's  what  I 
never  should  have  thought  of. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Now  that  I  have  been  on  board  about  a  month,  I  find 
that  my  life  io  not  disagreeable.  I  don't  smell  the  pitch 
and  tar,  and  I  can  gel  into  my  hammock  without 
tumbling  out  on  the  other  side.  My  messmates  are 
good-tempered,  although  they  laugh  at  me  very  much; 
but  I  must  say  that  they  are  not  very  nice  in  their  ideas 
of  honour.  'They  appear  to  consider  that  to  take  you 
in  ite  a  capital  joke;  and  that  because  they  laugh  at 
the  time  that  they  are  cheating  you,  it  then  becomes 
no  cheating  at  all.  Now  I  carmot  tiiink  otherwists 
than  thai  cheating  is  cheating,  and  that  a  person  is  not 
a  bit  more  honest,  because  he  laughs  at  you  in  the  bar- 
gain. A  few  days  after  I  came  on  board,  I  purchased 
some  tarts  of  the  bumboat  woman,  as  she  is  called ;  I 
wished  to  pay  for  Ihem,  but  she  had  no  change,  and 
very  civilly  told  me  die  would  trust  me.  She  opened 
a  narrow  book,  and  said  she  woulO  open  an  account 
with  me,  and  I  could  pay  her  when  I  thought  proper. 
To  this  arrangement  I  had  no  objection,  and  I  sent  up 
for  different  things  until  I  thought  that  my  account 
must  have  amounted  to  eleven  or  twelve  shilhngs.  As 
I  promised  my  father  that  I  never  would  run  in  debt,  I 
considered  tha  tit  was  then  time  that  it  should  he  set- 
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tied.  When  I  asked  for  it,  what  was  my  surprise  to 
find  that  it  amounted  to  21.  14s.  6d.  I  declared  that  it 
was  impossible,  and  requested  that  she  would  allow  me 
10  look  at  the  items,  when  I  found  that  I  was  booked 
for  at  least  three  or  four  dozen  tarts  every  day,  ordered 
by  the  young  gentlemen  "  to  be  put  down  to  Mr.  Sim- 
ple's account."  I  was  very  much  shocked,  not  only  at 
the  sum  of  money  which  1  had  to  pay,  but  also  at  the 
want  of  honesty  on  the  part  of  my  messmates ;  but 
when  I  complained  of  it  in  the  berth,  they  all  laughed 
at  me. 

At  last  one  of  them  said,  "  Peter,  tell  the  trulh  ;  did 
not  your  father  caution  you  not  to  run  in  debt  ?" 

*'  Yes  he  did,"  replied  I. 

"  I  know  that  very  well,"  replied  he  ;  "  all  fathers  do 
the  same  when  their  sons  leave  them  ;  it's  matter  of 
course.  Now  observe,  Peter;  it  is  out  of  regard  to  you, 
that  your  messmates  have  been  eating  tarts  at  your 
expense.  You  disobeyed  your  father's  injunctions  be- 
fore you  had  been  a  month  from  home  ;  and  it  is  to 
give  you  a  lesson  that  may  be  useful  in  after  life,  that 
they  have  considered  it  their  duly  to  order  the  tarts. 
I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  tlirown  away  upon  you.  Go 
to  the  woman,  pay  your  bill,  and  never  run  up  another." 

"That  I  certainly  shall  not,"  replied  I;  and  as  1 
could  not  prove  who  ordered  the  tarts,  and  did  not 
think  it  fair  that  the  woman  should  lose  her  money,  1 
went  up  and  paid  the  bill,  with  a  determination  never 
to  open  an  account  with  any  body  again. 

But  this  left  my  pockets  quite  empty,  so  I  wrote  to 
my  father,  stating  the  whole  transaction,  and  the  con- 
sequent state  of  my  finances.  My  father,  in  his  answer, 
observed  that  whatever  might  have  been  their  motives, 
my  messmates  had  done  me  a  friendly  act ;  and  that 
as  I  had  lost  my  money  by  my  own  carelessness,  I 
must  not  expect  that  he  would  allow  me  any  more 
pocket-money.  But  my  mother,  who  added  a  post- 
«cript  to  his  letter,  slipped  in  a  five  pound-note,  and  I 
do  believe  that  it  was  with  my  father's  sanction,  al- 
though he  pretended  to  be  very  angry  at  my  forgetting 
his  injunctions.  This  timely  relief  made  me  quite  com- 
fortable again.  What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  receive  a  let- 
ter from  one's  friends  when  far  away,  especially  when 
there  is  some  money  in  it ! 

A  few  days  before  this,  Mr.  Falcon,  the  first  lieute- 
nant, ordered  me  to  put  on  my  side  arms,  to  go  away  on 
•duty.  I  replied,  that  I  had  neither  dirk  nor  cooked 
hat,  although  I  had  applied  for  them.  He  laughed  at 
my  story,  and  sent  me  on  shore  with  the  master,  who 
bought  them;  and  the  first  lieutenant  sent  up  the  bill 
to  my  father,  who  paid  it,  and  wrote  to  thank  him  for 
his  trouble.  That  morning,  the  first  lieutenant  said  to 
me,  "Now,  Mr.  Simple,  we'll  take  the  shine  off  that 
cocked  hat  and  dirk  of  yours.  You  will  go  in  the  boat 
with  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  take  care  that  none  of  the  men 
slip  away  from  it,  and  get  drunk  at  the  tap." 

This  was  the  first  time  that  1  had  ever  been  sent 
away  on  duty,  and  I  was  very  proud  of  being  an  officer 
in  charge.  I  put  on  my  full  uniform,  and  was  ready 
at  the  gangway  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  men 
were  piped  away.  We  were  ordered  to  the  dock-yard 
to  draw  sea  stores.  When  we  arrived  there,  I  was 
•quite  astonished  at  the  piles  of  timber,  the  ranges  of 
storehouses,  and  the  immense  anchors  which  lay  on  the 
wharf  There  was  such  a  bustle,  every  body  appeared 
to  be  so  busy,  that  I  wanted  to  look  every  way  at  once. 
Close  to  where  the  boat  landed,  they  were  hauling  a 
large  frigate  out  of  what  they  called  the  basin  ;  and  1 
•was  so  interested  with  the  sight,  that  1  am  sorry  to  say 
I  quite  forgot  all  about  the  boat's  crew,  and  my  orders 
to  look  after  them.  What  surprised  me  most  was,  that 
although  the  men  employed  appeared  to  be  sailors, 
their  language  was  very  different  from  what  I  had 
been  lately  accustomed  to  on  board  of  the  frigate.  In- 
stead of  damning  and  swearing,  every  body  was  so  po- 
lite. "  Oblige  me  with  a  pull  of  the  starboard  bow 
hawser,  Mr.  Jones." — "  Ease  o4f  the  larboard  hawser, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  if  you  please." — "  Side  her  over,  gentle- 
men, side  her  over." — "  My  compliments  to  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins, and  request  that  he  will  cast  off  the  quarter 
cheek.  Side  her  over  gentlemen,  side  her  over,  if  you 
please."— "In  the  boat  there,  pull  to  Mr.  Simmons, 
and  beg  he'll  do  me  the  favour  to  check  her  as  she 
swings.  What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Johnson  ?" — "  Vy, 
there's  one  of  them  ere  midshipmites  has  thrown  a  red 
hot  later  out  of  the  stern-port,  and  hit  our  officer  in  the 
eye." — "  Report  him  to  the  commissioner,  Mr.  Wiggins ; 
and  oblige  me  by  underrunning  the  guess-warp.  Tell. 
Mr.  Simpkins,  with  my  compliments,  to  coil  away  upon 
thejetty.  Side  her  over,  side  her  over,  gentlemen,  if 
you  please." 

I  asked  of  a  bystander  who  these  people  were,  and 


he  told  me  that  they  were  dock-yard  mateys.  I  cer- 
tainly thought  that  it  appeared  to  be  quite  as  easy  to 
say,  "  If  you  please,"  as  "  D — n  your  eyes,"  and  that 
it  sounded  much  more  agreeable. 

During  the  time  that  I  was  looking  at  the  frigate 
being  hauled  out,  two  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  boat 
slipped  away,  and  on  my  return  they  were  not  to  be 
seen.  I  was  very  much  Irighlened,  for  I  knew  that  -I 
had  neglected  my  duty,  and  that  on  the  first  occasion 
on  which  I  had  been  entrusted  with  a  responsible  ser- 
vice. What  to  do  I  did  not  know.  I  ran  up  and  down 
every  part  of  the  dock-yard  until  I  was  quite  out  of 
breath,  asking  every  body  I  met  whether  they  had 
seen  my  two  men.  Many  of  them  said  that  they  had 
seen  plenty  of  men,  but  did  not  exactly  know  mine  ; 
some  laughed,  and  called  me  a  greenhorn.  At  last  I 
met  a  midshipman,  who  told  me  that  he  had  seen  two 
men  answering  to  my  description  on  the  roof  of  the 
coach  starting  for  London,  and  that  I  must  be  quick  if 
I  wished  to  catch  them  ;  but  he  would  not  stop  to  an- 
swer any  more  questions.  I  continued  walking  about 
the  yard  until  I  met  twenty  or  thirty  men  with  gray 
jackets  and  breeches,  to  whom  I  applied  for  inforraa- 
tion  ;  they  told  me  that  they  had  seen  two  sailors 
skulking  behind  the  piles  of  timber.  They  crowded 
around  me,  and  appeared  very  anxious  to  assist  me, 
when  they  were  summoned  away  to  carry  down  a  ca- 
ble. I  observed  that  they  all  had  numbers  on  their 
jackets,  and  either  one  or  two  bright  iron  rings  on  their 
legs.  I  could  not  help  enquiring,  although  I  was  in 
such  a  hurry,  why  the  rings  were  worn.  One  of  them 
replied  that  they  were  orders  of  merit,  given  to  them 
for  their  good  behaviour. 

I  was  proceeding  on  very  disconsolate,  when,  as  I 
turned  a  corner,  to  my  great  delight  I  met  my  two 
men,  who  touched  their  hats  and  said  that  they  had 
been  looking  for  me.  I  did  not  believe  that  they  told 
the  truth,  but  I  was  so  glad  to  recover  them  that  I  did 
not  scold,  but  went  with  them  down  to  the  boat,  which 
had  been  waiting  some  time  for  us.  O'Brien,  the  mas- 
ter's mate,  called  me  a  young  sculpin,  a  word  I  never 
heard  before.  When  we  arrived  on  board,  the  first 
lieutenant  asked  O'Brien  why  he  had  remained  so 
long.  He  answered  that  two  of  the  men  had  left  the 
boat,  but  that  I  had  found  them.  The  first  lieutenant 
appeared  to  be  pleased  with  me,  observing,  as  he  had 
said  before,  that  I  was  no  fool,  and  I  went  down  below 
overjoyed  at  my  good  fortune,  and  very  much  obliged 
to  O'Brien  for  not  telling  the  whole  truth.  After  I  had 
taken  off  my  dirk  and  cocked  hat,  I  felt  for  my  pocket 
handkerchief,  and  found  it  was  not  in  my  pocket,  hav- 
ing in  all  probability  been  taken  out  by  the  men  in 
gray  jackets,  who,  in  conversation  with  my  messmates, 
i  discovered  to  be  convicts  condemned  to  hard  labour 
for  stealing  and  picking  pockets. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  we  had  a  new  messinateof 
the  name  of  M'Foy.  I  was  on  the  quarter-deck  when  he 
came  on  board  and  presented  a  letter  to  the  captain, 
enquiring  first  if  his  name  was  "  Captain  Sauvage." 
He  was  a  florid  young  man  nearly  six  feet  high,  with 
sandy  hair,  yet  very  good-looking.  As  his  career  in 
the  service  was  very  short,  I  will  tell  at  once  what  I 
did  not  find  out  till  some  time  afterwards.  The  captain 
had  agreed  to  receive  him  to  oblige  a  brother  officer, 
who  had  retired  from  the  service,  and  lived  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  The  first  notice  which  the  captain 
had  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  M'Foy,  was  from  a  letter 
written  to  hi.ii  by  the  young  man's  uncle.  "This  amused 
him  so  much,  that  he  gave  it  to  the  first  lieutenant  to 
read.     It  ran  as  follows: — 

Glasgow,  April  25lh,  1 . 

"  Sir; — Our  much  esteemed  and  mutual  friend,  Cap- 
tain M'Alpine,  having  communicated  by  letter,  dated 
14th  inst.,  your  kind  intentions  relative  to  my  nephew 
Sholto  M'Foy,  (for  which  you  will  be  pleased  to  accept 
my  best  thanks,)  I  write  to  acquaint  you  that  he  is  now 
on  his  way  to  join  your  ship  the  Diomede,  and  will  ar- 
rive, God  willing,  twenty-six  hours  after  the  receipt  of 
this  letter. 

"  As  I  have  been  given  to  understand  by  those  who 
have  some  acquaintance  with  the  service  of  the  king, 
that  his  equipment  as  an  officer  will  be  somewhat  ex- 
pensive, I  have  considered  it  but  fair  to  ease  your  mind 
as  to  any  responsibility  on  that  score,  and  have  there- 
fore enclosed  the  half  of  a  Bark  of  England  note  for 
ten  pounds  sterling.  No.  3743,  the  other  half  of  which 
will  be  duly  forwarded  in  a  frank  promised  to  me  the 
day  after  to-morrow.  I  beg  you  will  make  the  neces- 
sary purchases,  and  apply  the  balance,  should  there  be 
any,  to  his  mess  account,  or  any  other  expenses  which 
you  may  consider  warrantable  or  justifiable. 

"  It  is  at  the  same  time  proper  to  inform  you,  that 


bholto  had  ten  shillings  in  his' pocket  at  the  time  of  his 
leaving  Glasgow;  the  satisfactory  expenditure  of  which 
I  have  no  doubt  you  will  enquire  into,  as  it  is  a  large 
sum  to  be  placed  at  the  discretion  of  a  youth  only  four- 
teen years  and  five  months  old.  I  mention  his  age,  as 
Sholto  is  so  tall  that  you  might  be  deceived  by  his  ap- 
pearance, and  be  induced  to  trust  to  his  prudence  in 
afl"airs  of  this  serious  nature.  Should  he  at  any  time 
require  further  assistance  beyond  his  pay,  which  I  am 
told  is  extremely  handsome  to  all  king's  officers,  I  beg 
you  to  confider  that  any  draft  of  yours,  at  ten  days' 
sight,  to  the  amount  of  five  pounds  sterling  English, 
will  be  duly  honoured  by  the  firm  of  Monteith,  M'Kil- 
lop,  and  Company,  of  Glasgow.  Sir,  with  many  thanks 
for  your  kindness  and  consideration, 
"  I  remain  your  most  obedient, 

Walter  Monteith." 

The  letter  brought  on  board  by  M'Foy  was  to  prove 
his  identity.  While  the  captain  read  it,  M'Foy  stared 
about  him  like  a  wild  stag.  The  captain  welcomed  him 
to  the  ship,  asked  him  one  or  two  questions,  introduced 
him  to  the  first  lieutenant,  and  then  went  on  shore. 
The  first  lieutenant  had  asked  me  to  dine  in  the  gun- 
room ;  I  supposed  that  he  was  pleased  with  me  because 
I  had  found  the  men  ;  and  when  the  captain  pulled  on 
shore,  he  also  invited  Mr.  M'Foy  ;  when  the  following 
conversation  took  place. 

"  Well,  Mr.  M'Foy,  you  have  had  a  long  journey,  I 
presume  it  is  the  first  that  you  have  ever  made." 

"  Indeed  is  it,  sir,"  replied  M'Foy  ;  "  and  sorely  I've 
been  pestered.  Had  I  minded  all  they  whispered  in 
my  lug  as  I  came  along,  I  had  need  been  made  of 
money — sax-pence  here,  sax-pence  there,  sax.pence 
every  where.     Such  extortion  I  ne'er  dreamt  of." 

"  How  did  you  come  from  Glasgow  ?" 

"  By  the  wheel-boat,  or  steam-boat  as  they  ca'd  it, 
to  Lunnun  ;  where  they  charged  me  sax-pence  for 
taking  my  baggage  on  shore— a  wee  boxy  nae  bigger 
than  yon  cocked.up  hat.  I  would  fain  carry  it  mysel', 
but  they  wadna  let  me." 

"  Well,  where  did  yo  go  to  when  you  arrived  in  Lon- 

"  I  went  to  a  place  ca'd  Chichester  Rents,  to  the 
house  of  Storm  and  Mainwarring,  Warehousemen,  and 
they  must  have  anither  saxpence  for  showing  me  the 
way.  There  I  wailed  half  an-hour  in  the  counting- 
house,  till  they  took  me  to  a  place  ca'd  Bull  and  Mouth, 
and  put  me  into  a  coach,  paying  my  whole^^re  soever- 
theless  they  must  din  ma  for  money  the  whole  of  the 
way  down.  There  was  first  the  guard,  and  then  the 
coachman,  and  another  guard,  and  another  coashman ; 
but  I  wudna  listen  to  them,  and  so  they  growled  and 
abused  me." 

"  And  when  did  you  arrive?" 

"  I  came  here  last  night ;  and  I  only  had  a  bed  and 
a  breakfast  at  the  twa  Blue  Pillars'  house,  for  which 
they  extortioned  me  three  shillings  and'  sax-pence,  as 
I  sit  here.  And  then  there  was  the  chambermaid  hussy 
and  waiter  loon  axed  me  to  remember  them,  and  want- 
ed more  siller ;  but  I  told  them,  as  I  told  the  guard 
and  coachman,  that  I  had  none  for  them." 

"How  much  of  your  ten  shillings  have  you  left  ?" 
enquired  the  first  lieutenant,  smiling. 

"Hoot!  sir,  Heutenant,  how  came  you  for  token 
that  ?  Eh  !  it's  my  uncle  Monteith  at  Glasgow.  Why, 
as  I  sit  here,  I've  but  three  shillings  and  a  penny  of  it 
left.  But  there's  a  smell  here  that's  no  canny ;  so  I 
maun  just  go  up  again  into  the  fresh  air." 

When  Mr.  M'Foy  quitted  the  gun-room,  they  all 
laughed  very  much.  After  he  had  been  a  short  time 
on  deck,  he  went  down  into  the  midshipman's  berth  ; 
but  he  made  himself  very  unpleasant,  quarrelling  and 
irangling  with  every  body.  It  did  not,  however,  last 
ery  long,  for  he  would  not  obey  any  orders  that  were 
given  to  him.  On  the  third  day,  he  quitted  the  ship 
without  asking  the  permission  of  the  first  lieutenant : 
when  he  returned  on  board  the  following  day,  the  first 
lieutenant  put  him  under  an  arrest,  and  in  charge 
of  the  sentry  at  the  cabin  door.  During  the  afler- 
Don  I  was  under  the  half-deck,  and  perceived  that  he 
as  sharpening  a  long  clasp  knife  upon  the  after 
uck  of  the  gun.  I  went  up  to  him,  and  asked  him 
why  he  was  doing  so,  and  he  replied,  as  his  eyes 
flashed  fire,  that  it  was  to  revenge  the  insult  offered  to 
the  bluid  of  M'Foy.  His  look  told  me  that  he  was  in 
earnest.  "  But  what  do  you  mean .'"'  enquired  I.  "  I 
1,"  said  he,  drawing  the  edge  and  feeling  the  point 
of  his  weapon,  "  to  put  into  the  warae  of  that  man 
with  the  gold  podge  on  his  shoulder,  who  has  dared 
to  place  me  here." 

(To  be 
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The  Aristocrat  :  an  American  Tale.  By  the 
author  of  Zoe,  &c.  2  vols.  12mo.  Philadel- 
phia, 1833. 

The  very  respectable  publishers  of  the  Aris- 
tocrat, have  sent  us  the  work  for  notice. 

They  have  done  so  knowing  our  detestation  of 
the  present  system  of  puflery,  and  we  must  be 
candid  in  this  case  as  in  all  others.  We  will  let 
this  production  off  more  easily  than  it  deserves, 
and  allow  it  (all  the  space  we  have)  to  speak  fur 
itself,  by  two  short  extracts. 

Mr.'  Collerly,  foreman  of  a  coroner's  jury 
loquitur,  "How,  sir,"  he  exclaimed — opening 
his  angry  eyes,  and  screwing  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  as  far  backwards  towards  his  ears  as  pos- 
sible, "  Do  you  pretend,  sir,  to  insinuate  a  doubt, 
sir,  after  all  the  evidence,  sir — u  doubt,  sir,  that 
the  gentleman  was  murdered  and  robbed  ?" 

The  author  speaks,  chapter  iv.  vol  1.  "The 
guardian  angel  who  watches  over  our  weak 
resolves,  and  prevents  us  from  straying  beyond 
the  bounds  of  virtue  and  safety,  and  who  is  said 
to  slumjjer  sometimes  upon  his  post — thus  giving 
an  opportunity  for  the  evil  spirit  to  assail  and 
overcome  us — is,  without  doubt,  often  set  to 
sleep  by  ourselves,  that  we  may  the  more  cheerily 
trip  after  the  deceitful  fiend  who  lures  us  ti>  his 
toils."  !  !  ! 


VARIETIES. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  has  recently  presented  to  Mr. 
Lough,  a  sculptor  in  London,  a  splendid  gold  vase 
which  belonged  to  Napoleon,  as  a  tribute  to  the  artist's 
noble  and  spirited  production  of  "  Duncan's  Mad 
Horses."  This  is  such  intercourse  as  should  exist 
among  the  great  in  station  and  in  geniusof  all  nations. 
John  Gait. — Wo  have  heretofore  noticed  Gait's  auto- 
biography, which  contains  a  spirited  likeness  of  that 
author.  The  last  London  Literary  Gazette  says, 
"  'With  sorrow  we  state  that,  so  late  as  last  Sunday,  a 
consultation  of  his  medical  friends  interdicted  Mr.  Gait 
ftom  all  business  and  literature.  'My  sight,'  h 
swers  our  enquiry  by  an  amanuensis,  '  by  th 
stroke  when  I  had  just  finished  the  memoir,  becomes 
ineffectual.  Strange  :  the  mind  is  yet  entire.  I  hav. 
now  had  nine  attacks.  I  grow  proud  of  them,  as  a; 
old  lady  of  her  years  when  they  exceed  four  score 
Poor  fellow  !  ho  may  have  some  comfort  in  beUevin, 
that  the  sympathy  of  thousands  is  with  him  on  his  he 
of  sickness  and  suffering." 

The  editor  of  a  respectable  London  critical  journa 
speaking  of  newspaper  puffs,  says,  "  They  are  generally 
mere  incidental  paragraphs,  inserted,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  far  payment — it  is  the  common  and 
lodged  system  ;  it  is  easy,  therefore,  to  get  a  hundred 
commendatory  puffs  from  the  common  newspapers  and 
low  periodicals."  See  the  wholesale  manner  in  which 
they  are  strung  together  at  the  end  of  American  books, 
where  tliey  serve  the  purpose  of  gulling  the  ignorant, 
as  well  as  swelling  the  size  of  the  book — they  might 
aptly  be  termed  swells !  "  We  agree,"  says  some  one, 
"  that  such  things  are  fair  as  a  mercantile  transaction  ; 
we  only  object  to  the  public  being  influenced  by  them 
as  literary  oracles."  It  is  one  of  tho  prevalent  errors 
and  evils  of  our  age.  "  The  inferior  articles  are  the 
puffed  miracles  of  genius,  and  all  other  admirable  pro- 
perties." 

Sir  John  Stevenson,  the  eminent  musician  and  com- 
poser, died  on  the  14th  of  September,  at  the  age  of  74. 
His  share  in  producing  the  Irish  Melodies  in  conjunc- 
toin  with  Moore,  will  cause  him  to  be  long  cherished 
iu  the  popular  memory  ;  while  some  of  his  more  ele- 
vated and  sacred  compositions  remain  to  stamp  his 
name  among  tho  foremost  in  this  delightful  science. 


His  death  occurred  at  his  daughter's,  the  marchioness 
ofHeadfoit. 

A  new  drama  has  been  produeed  in  London,  called 
27(6  Castle  of  Lochlecen,  founded  on  Scott's  novel  of  tlie 
Abbot.  It  was  entirely  successful.  Miss  E.  Paton,  a 
younger  sister  of  Mrs.  Wood,  the  vocalist,  now  in  this 
country,  is  the  promising  debutante  of  the  Haymarket. 
A  lady  named  Senzoni  has  purchased  the  house  for. 
merly  occupied  by  Boccaccio  in  Italy,  which  she  has 
restored  with  the  utmost  care.  In  the  room  which  he 
formerly  occupied  she  has  placed  his  portrait,  at  full 
length  ;  and  in  an  adjoining  cabinet  is  a  splendid  book- 
case, filled  with  the  various  editions  of  his  works.  An 
old  woman  who  formerly  occupied  this  chamber,  having 
accidentally  thrown  down  a  part  of  the  pannelling, 
found  a  great  number  of  M.SS.  which  she  committed 
immediately  to  the  flames,  on  account  of  her  dislike  of 
the  tendency  of  Boccaccio's  writings,  which,  it  is  well 
known,  drew  upon  him  the  rebukes  of  the  clergy. 

The  Russians  have  projected  a  "  book  of  the  hundred 
and  one"  for  the  benefit  of  a  bookseller  named  Smirdin. 
It  is  embellished  with  fine  engravings.  It  will  give  a 
complete  picture  of  Russian  literature.  An  edition  of 
the  Paris  "Hundred  and  One"  has  been  published  in 
Boston,  from  which  much  poor  matter  has  been  ex- 
cluded. The  original  partakes  in  a  great  measure  of 
the  predominant  character  of  the  French  literature  of 
the  day,  namely,  infidelity  distilled  and  served  up 
the  various  shapes  of  vice,  suicide,  the  horrible,  and 
the  disgusting.  We  hope  the  Russian  design  is  exe. 
ted  in  hotter  and  purer  taste. 

The  beautiful  bronzes  found  about  ten  years  ago  or 

e  banks  of  the  Siris,  on  the  field  where  Pyrrhus  ol 

F.pirus  defeated  the  Romans  about  280  A.  C.  are  likely 

be  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.     The  subject 

are  the  wars  of  the  Amazons.     The  proprietor  having 

sonted  to  part  with  them  for  $5000,  a  subscription 

has  been  commenced;  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  and  Mr. 

Alexander  Baring   each   gave  ©250;   and    more  than 

$4000  are  already  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the 

ubscription. 

Superiority  of  Public  Libraries  in  France. — Whatever 


may  be  the  state  of  the  press  in  France,  the  extent  and 
munificence  of  her  public  libraries  must  command  our 
admiration.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary  when  we 
consider  that  the  country  which  produced  a  Newton 
and  a  Locke,  names  with  which  those  of  Malebranchc 
and  Descartes  can  bear  no  comparison,  is  very  deficient 
in  public  libraries.  When  the  King's  library  shal 
bo  added  to  the  Sloanian,  Harleian,  and  Cottonian  cof 
lections,  at  the  British  Mu.seum,  the  whole  will  not 
then  amount  to  one  third  of  the  books  wliich  are  con 
tained  in  the  Bibliotheque  dn  Roi  at  Paris.  The  fol 
lowing  list  will  appear  sutficiently  extensive  : — In  Pari 
the  royal  library  has  above  700,000  printed  volumes 
and  70,000  MSS.  The  library  of  Monsieur  has  150,000 
printed  volumes,  and  5000  MSS.  The  library  of  St. 
'  ,  100,000  printed  volumes,  and  aOOO  MSS. 
The  Magazine  Library,  92,000  printed  volumes,  and 
3,000  MSS.  The  library  of  the  city  of  Paris,  20,000 
volumes.  All  these  are  daily  open  to  the  public.  In  the 
departments  there  are  twenty-five  publi:;  libraries,  witli 
above  1,700,000  volumes,  of  which  Aix  has  73,670; 
Marseilles,  31,500;  Toulouse,  30,000;  Bordeaux,  105,000; 
Tours,  30,000  ;  Lyons,  100,000 ;  Versailles,  40,000 ;  and 
Amiens,  40,000.-  In  the  royal  library  at  Paris  there 
are  several  uncollated  manuscripts  of  the  scriptures. 

The  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  has  ceded  to  Mme 
Letilia,  the  mother  of  Napoleon,  the  whole  of  the  pro 
perty  of  tho  late  Duke  de  Reichstadt,  including  th( 
legacies  left  him  by  his  illustrious  father.  Mme.  Leti 
tia  has  since  executed  a  i)rmal  act,  granting  the  arms 
of  Napoleon  to  the  Museum  of  France,  and  the  fortune 
of  her  grandson  to  the  French  Hospitals. 


Titian,  Teniers, Rubens,  Jan  Steen.PouSsin,  Tintoretto, 
Carlo,  Dolci,  Da  Vinci,  and  many  others  of  the  Italian, 
Flemish  and  English  Schools.  The  pictures  were  origin- 
Uy  collected  by  men  of  undoubted  judgment,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Barry,  Reinagle,  &c. — The  exhibition  is  open 
fromS  A.M.  until  10  P.M. 

Such  a  collection  is  a  rarity  to  the  connoisseurs  of 
this  country,  and  will  no  doubt  receive  the  patronage  to 
which  its  merits  are  entitled. 


X.7.TERAaY   2TOV3SI.TIES. 

le  eighth  volume  of  the  Library  of  Romance,  con- 
ofa  tale  called   "  Waldemar,  a  tale  of  the   thirty 
years  war,"  by  VV.  H.  Harrison,  author  of  "  Tales  of  a 
Physician."     The  series  has  not  sustaitied  the  reputa- 
tion expected  by  the  public. 

A  new  eastern  historical  novel,  entitled  "  Aurungzebe, 
or  a  tale  of  Alraschid,"is  announced  as  in  press  in  Lon- 
don. Also  a  new  work  by  Miss  Montgomery,  author  of 
"  Lights  and  Shadows  of  German  Life." — This  Lights 
and  Shadows  we  have  received,  and  pronounce  it  good'  I 
for  nothing.  ' 

The  American  Philosophical  Society  have  transmit- 
d  to  Paris  1000  francs  ($200.)  as  their  contribution  . 
the  proposed  monument  to  Baron  Cuvier  to  be  erected  , 
the  .Tardin  des  Plantes.  This  is  a  proper  tribute  tD' 
e  worth  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  age. 


Mfm  ^mnitnn  iau&h'cattons. 

The  eighth  volume  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  novels..  Har- 
pers. No.  16  of  the  Boy'.s  and  Giffl's  Library,  do.  No.  71  ' 
of  the  Family  Library,  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  do.  Vol. 
4.  of  Ellis's  Polynesian  Researches,  do.  Mrt«  Bow- 
ditch's  Memoir  of  Baron  Cuvier.  do. 

London  Nights'  Entertainments,  by  Leitch  Ritchie^ 
Carey.  Elementsof  Analytical  Geometry, by  J.R.  Young, 
do.  Madden's  Infirmities  of  Genius,  2  vols.  12mo.  da. 
Canterbury  Tales,  by  Sophia  and  H.  Lee,  2  vols.  12mo. 
do.  A  reprint  of  one  of  the  best  books  extant  of  the 
novel  genus.  We  may  soon  print  a  portion  of  them^ 
the  "  Library." 

Tl)e   Religious   Souvenir  for  1834,   a  very  superb 

iristmas  and  New  Year's  visiter.    Key  and  Biddle. 

Umax  Castle,  a  Roman  Catholic  story  of  the  nineteenth' 

ntury.  Boston.  Foster  on  Decision  of  Character/ 
18mo. 

G.  Dearborn,  of  New  York,  has  published  "  Popular 
Essays  on  Naval  Subjects,"  the  contributions  which  the 

uthor  of  "  A  Year  in' Spain,"  made  to  the  Encyclopedia 
Americana. 


THE  FINE  ARTS. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  is  now  open  for  the  fall 


splend 
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ed  painters,  are  conspicuous.     The 
the  names  of  Rembrandt,  Vandyck, 


nt  of  paintings,  just  received, 
oral  masterpieces  of  tho 


A  NS'SRT  aUARTEHEiY  REVIEW.  • 

The  proprietor  of  this  journal  issues  this  week 
a  prospectus  for  a  new  Quarterly  Review,  to  be  pub-' 
lisbed  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Henry  Ve- 
thake,  Esq.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Lec- 
turer on  Histoi-y,  in  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  ' 
York,  who  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  distin. 
guished  literary  and  scientific  gentlemen  of  our  coun- 
try.  It  will  be  commenced  under  highly  favourable 
circumstances,  which  cannot,  it  is  thought,  fail  of  in- 
suring its  success.  The  proprietor  trusts  it  will  enlist 
the  best  wishes  of  all  those  who  take  a  deep  interest  in 
the  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  the  literary  and 
political  character  of  the  United  States  as  one  great 
community. 

If  the  "  United  Slates  Review"  has  a  tendency  to  ele- 
vate our  national  character,  and  promote  the  highest 
interests  of  the  whole,  as  it  is  confidently  believed  it 
will,  it  cannot  but  have  the  sympathy  of  the  patriotic 
in  every  section  of  the  Union. 


tin's  Characteristic?  of  Goerhe;  Inleilo 
rerent  Inipoitance  of  Song  VVritia^  i 
Denuot  MacMorroclt;  Narrative  "■  ^ 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  Matlag!isc;il 
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Plate,  Benjamin 

n  Australia;  Dif- 

England  and  in  France ; 

Voyages  along  the  shores  of 

,  by  Captain  Owen  ;  MacDonalPs 

Popular  Histoiy  of  Priestcraft; 

I  Heiress;  Some  Gentleman's  An- 

Upper  India;  America;  Hells  in 

f  Present  Manners;  Notre- Dame;  Conversa- 

„  _  _  „No.lO;  MemoirofMrs.IncIibald;  Benjamin 

D'Israeli,  Esq. ;  Wm.  Wilberlbrce,  Ef  q. ;  The  Factory ;  The  Water- 

Lily,  bv  Mrs.  Henians;  Sonnet. 

'The  iMuseum  i?  composed  of  a  scloction  of  the  best  articles  from 
all  the  Foreign  Magazines  and  Reviews.  Among  its  contributors 
have  been  Sir  Waller  Scott,  Southey,  Moore,  Campbell,  Mrs. 
Hemans,  Wordsworth,  Bulwer,  Irving,  Gait,  Eilgeworth,  Cole- 
ridge, Locktiart,  Brougham,  Canning,  Mackintosh,  Jetfrey,  Hogg, 

ce  e  ra  -       ^ubs^npiious  ($6  per  annum)  received  by  the  publishers, 
talogue  presents  ^         ^"^    »'  e.  lITTELL  &  T.  HOLDEN, 

rillo,  Carravagio,  '  No.  21,  Minor  stree 
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TO  THE  KSADE^. 

As  the  friends  of  the  "  Library"  increase,  app 
tions  and  enquiries  multiply  respecting  the  success  and 
prospects  of  the  work :  we  embrace  the  present  occa 
to  answer  all  who  feel  interested  in  the  puhlicatioi 

The  subscription  list  has  greatly  exceeded  our  ori- 
ginal calculations,  and  we  have  had  the  most  flattering 
testimonials  of  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
object  of  the  publication.  The  most  respectable  and 
unequivocal  assurances  have  been  rendered,  that  thi 
"Library"  has  served  to  beguile  the  leisure  hours  of 
thousands,  who,  without  its  aid,  would  have  passed 
their  time  in  compirative  idleness,  or  have  been 
thrown  upon  those  family  stock  books  that  have  so 
long  been  the  retainers  of  the  book-case  and  parlour 
table,  and  which,  like  old  acquaintances  of  limited  in- 
formation, dole  out  the  same  stories  and  ideas  in  mo- 
notoDous  uniformity.  Very  good  books  they  are,  i.o 
doubt;  but  the  human  mind  wants  variety;  it  must  be 
alimented  with  intellectual  novelty,  or  it  stagnates  and 
becomes  muddy. 

After  repeated  solicitations  we  undertook  the  task  of 
catering  for  the  literary  department  of  the  publication, 
certainly  with  no  exalted  ideas  of  our  particular  adapt. 
ation  for  the  business,  but  with  many  misgivings  as  to 
the  true  mode  of  reaching  the  public  ear,  and  with  con- 
siderable hesitation,  from  a  belief  that  much  discrimi- 
nation was  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
plan.  We  approached  it,  however,  with  the  firm  deter- 
mination of  bending  all  our  energies,  and  applying  un- 
remitted attention  and  industry  to  the  object  in  view. 

No  one  had  then  assumed  the  responsibility  of  pick- 
ing out,  from  the  great  mass  of  books,  such  as  were 
considered  by  him  the  most  valuable  and  improving, 
or  even  the  most  attractive,  from  actual  perusal.  The 
system  of  judging  of  the  propriety  of  putting  a  book  to 
press  by  the  title,  or  the  name  oi  the  author,  had  been 
carried  to  the  utmost  limits  of  public  credulity.  In  onr 
intercourse  with  publishers  we  had  frequent  occasion 
to  remark  that  they  did  not  read  their  own  publica- 
tions !  This  book  was  to  sell  from  its  attractive  title  ; 
and  that,  because  the  previous  work  of  the  samu  author 
had  been  a  successful  speculation.  The  contents  were 
rarely  scanned,  or,  if  perused  at  all,  were  a  secondary 
consideration.  We  entertained  the  opinion  that  the 
system  of  paid  puffing  had  overshot  itself  by  constantly 
disappointing  oxpecration,  and  determined  to  pursue 
an  entirely  different  course — to  be  governed  by  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  reading  matter  of  books — no 
matter  how  obscure  an  author — no  matter  how  unsuc- 
cessful a  former  effort.  A  thousand  instances  were  in 
our  recollection  where  new  authors  rivalled  their  pre- 
decessors, and  where  one  poor  book  was  succeeded  by 
the  reverse  from  the  same  pen.* 

Ono  stipulation  was  necessary  to  our  successful  pro- 
secution of  the  task — thi.t  all  books  of  certain  kinds 
should  be  placed  before  us  for  perusal,  whether  pub. 
lished  in  Europe  or  America.  The  liberality  of  the 
publisher,  and  our  own  resources,  at  once  placed  these 


facilities  within  our  reach  ;  and  we  ascribe  the  snecess 
of  the  "Library"  mainly  to  this  ample  scope  for  selec- 
tion. On  the  success  of  this  original  plan  probably 
depended  the  fact,  whether  persons  in  secluded  situa- 
tions in  an  extended  territory  should  have  a  cheap  lile- 
rary  rail-road  to  bring  the  best  products  of  varied  ta. 
lents  to  their  doors,  or  whether  they  should  be  excluded 
from  the  bright  gems  of  thought— the  corruscalions  of 
intellect,  which,  like  the  northern  lights,  arc  continually 
enlivening  Iho  inhabitants  of  more  favoured  regions. 

The  eminent  popularity  of  the  publication  has  prov- 
ed that  we  were  right  in  our  belief,  that  there  was  and 
is  a  public  taste  able  and  glad  to  discriminate,  and 
gratified  to  reward  industry  in  a  field  entirely  new, 
where,  though  the  path  was  untrodden,  it  was  not  the 
less  embellished  by  flowers,  and  scented  with  sweets. 
The  task,  in  one  sense,  was,  however,  almost  hopeless 
and  we  soon  perceived  serious  obstacles  were  to  be  en. 
countered.  The  human  family  differs  less,  probably 
in  the  expression  of  countenance  than  in  the  contoui 
of  individual  mind.  Tastes  are  as  various  as  the 
leaves  or  flowers  of  plants;  and  even  in  the  same  fami- 
lies, the  book  that  one  receives  as  delightful,  another 
considers  as  poisonous :  one  eschews  novels ;  anothei 
cannot  relish  any  thing  but  the  very  froth  of  light 
reading.  The  original  first  five-dollar  note  received  by 
the  proprietdr  for  the  "Library"  was  recalled,  because 
the  first  book  was  a  novel !  Here  was  a  di 
what  was  to  be  done  ?  were  we  lo  abandon  our  course  ? 
were  we  to  succucnb  to  one  individual,  or  to  one  clas 
of  individuals,  or  take  a  course  sanctioned  by  ou 
own  deliteriite  judgment.'  We  were  aware  that  n( 
periodical  at  the  amazingly  cheap  rate  of  this  wouU 
survive  upon  any  plan  but  the  most  catholic  and  diffu 
sive  ;  and  this  piau  vve  adopted.  « 

While  we  have  no  such  fanciful  idea  as  to  expect  t( 
please  all'our  readers  by  every  book  we  publish,  w( 
can,  v,e  believe,  appeal  with  ccmfidenBe  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  works  in  the  different  departments,  and 
to  those  who  are  not  novel  readers,  throw  the  works 
of  fiction  aside,  and  still  there  remains  an  ample  eq 
valont  for  the  mone}'  paid  ;  the  lover  of  fiction,  on  t 
other  hand,  is  supplied  with  a  compensatory  repast, 
previously  well  prepared,  well  seasoned,  piquant,  and 
reviving;  while  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  no  pre- 
judices, but  vary  their  course,  and  rango  through  the 
varied  field,  have  the  most  ample  recompense. 

Differing  materially  in  iis  plan  from  any  existing 
literary  periodical,  its  object  is  rather  to  withdraw  its 
readers  from  the  noLsy  and  ephemeral  discussion  of 
passing  polities,  lo  those  arenas  where  the  intelligent 
of  all  parties  may  partake  of  the  same  mental  pleasures 
— may  pursue  the  same  intellectual  enquiries,  and  alike 
modify  their  jarring  sentiments.  The  proprietor  and 
editor  ore  both  ambitious  lo  fill  its  pages  wilh  the  de- 
lightful and  popularpartsof  knowledge- the  profitable 
and  instructive  portion  of  the  belles  lettres. 

As  the  publication  advanced,  there  was  found  want- 
ing a  medium  of  inter-communication  between  the 
editor  and  his  readers.  The  cover,  which  was  origin- 
lly  added  entirely  for  the  preservation  of  the  numbers, 
afforded  the  means  of  supplying  the  desideratum;  and 
the  space  accordingly  has  been  occupied  for  this  pur- 


pose, and  the  dissemination  of  the  lighter,  more  varied 
and  constantly  recurring  literary  intelligence  of  the 
day.     One  fourth  more  printing  was  thus  added. 

This  addition,  making  weekly  twenty  pages,  in  lieu 
of  sixteen  promised,  conld  only  have  been  made  with 
the  aid  of  the  extensive  patronage  received,  having  iu 
fact  long  since  discovered  that,  with  the  great  cost  of 
importing  London  books,  and  numerous  heavy  inci- 
dental expenditures  attending  a  weekly  issue,  the  work 
could  not  have  been  afforded  at  the  price  wilh  the  li- 
mited subscription  originally  anticipated  of  1500  or 
2000 ;  the  contract  for  the  year  would  have  been  com- 
pleted, but  the  work  could  not  hate  been  continued 
with  any  prospect  of  remuneration.  Happily  the  sup- 
port afforded  has  established  the  publication,  it  is  be. 
d,  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  we  shall  soon  enter 
upon  a  third  volume  with  the  most  cheering  and  grati- 
fying testimonals  of  approbation  and  cflicient  support, 
for  which  sincere  acRnowledgments  are  due. 

As  the  "  Library"  is  published  under  the  impression 
that  it  gives  emphatically  a  quid  pro  quo,  and  cannot 
be  sustained  on  the  usual  principles  of  other  periodi- 
cals, the  publisher  has  come  to  the  determination,  and 
has  acted  on  it,  that  those  who  do  not  pav  cannot  re- 
ceive the  work  a  second  year ;  those,  therefore,  who 
have  had  the  publication  for  a  year,  and  who  have  not 
complied  with  the  terms,  must  not  expect  a  continu- 
ance of  their  weekly  visiter. 

The  above  remarks,  designed  to  i 
of  a  geyieral  reply  to  many  queries, 
ed  beyond  our  first  intention  ;  and 
the  reiteration  of  our  acknowledgm 
public  for  their  continued  liberal  si 
for  the  kind  manner  in  whit 


!r  tne  purpose 
■  been  cxtend- 
oonclude  with 
to  a  generous 
t,  and  thanks 
•  strenuous  efforts  to 


please  have  been  variously  approved. 


UNITED  STATES  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

The  approbation  bestowed  on  the  plan  of  the  new 

Quarterly,  has  been  very  general;  the  prospectus  has 

now   been  widely  circulated,  and  we  have  ample  testi- 

Is  that  such  a  periodical  was  required.    The  fullest 

placed  in  the  ability  of  the  editor,  by  all 

who  have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.     As  the 

dition  printed  will  not  exceed  the  expected  demand 

hose  who  design  to  patronise  this  important  literary 
nderlaking,  will  oblige  the  proprietor  by  forwarding 
their  subscriptions  at  their  earliest  convenience.  The 
prospectus  ou  a  letter  sheet,  and  printed  with  the  new 
and  elegant  type  cast  expressly  for  the  Review,  may  be 
had  at  the  publication  office  of  this  journal.  Those 
'ricnds  of  the  proposed  Review,  who  have  names  to  be 
dded  to  the  list,  will  please  send  them  to  the  subscriber. 
It  IS  designed  to  issue  the  United  States  Review  on 
fine  paper,  and  in  a  very  superior  style  of  typography. 
Subscriptions,  Five  Dollars  a  year,  received  by 

A.  WALDIE,  No.  C,  North  8th  St. 


Any  person  having  a  copy  of  the  "  Dominie's 
Legacy,"  will  find  a  purchaser  by  calling  at  the 
office  of  this  Journal. 


S:|ie  Sjfotttnal  ot  fitllts  Etttte^. 


From  the  LuDdon  Metropolitan. 
PETER  SIMPLE. 

(CoDtmued.) 
1  was  very  much  alarmed,  and  thought  it  my  duty 
to  state  his  murderous  intentions,  or  worse  might  liap- 
pen  ;  so  I  walked  upon  deck  and  told  the  first  lieute- 
nant what  M'Foy  was  intending  to  do,  and  how  his 
life  was  in  danger.  Mr.  Falcon  laughed,  and  shortly 
afterwards  went  down  on  the  main  deck.  M*Foy%- 
eyes  glistened,  and  he  walked  forward  to  where  the 
first  lieutenant  was  standing :  but  the  sentry,  who  had 
been  cautioned  by  me,'kept  him  back  with  his  bayonet. 
The  first  lieutenant  turned  round,  and  perceiving  what 
was  going  on,  desired  the  sentry  to  see  if  Mr.  M'Foy 
had  a  knife  in  his  hand  ;  and  be  had  it  sure  enough, 
open,  and  held  behind  bis  back.  He  was  disarmed 
and  the  first  lieutenant,  perceiving  that  the  lad  mean 
mischief,  reported  his  conduct  to  the  captain  on  hi 
arrival  on  board.  The  captain  sent  for  M'Foy,  who 
was  very  obstinate,  and  when  taxed  with  his  intention 
would  not  deny  it,  or  even  say  that  he  would  not  again 
attempt  it:  so  he  was  sent  on  shore  immediately,  and 
returned  to  his  friends  in  the  Highlands.  Wo  nev 
,  saw  any  more  of  him ;  but  I  heard  that  he  obtamed 
'Commission  in  the  army,  and  three  months  after  he  had 
joined  his  regiment,  was  killed  in  a  duel,  resen 
some  fancied  affront  offered  to  the  bluid  of  M'Foy 

A  few  days  after  M'Foy  quitted  the  ship,  we  all  had 
leave  from  the  first  lieutenant  to  go  to  I'orldown  fui 
but  he  would  only  allow  the  oldsters  lo  sleep  on  shon 
We  anticipated  so  much  pleasure  iVom  our  e.-ccursioi 
that  some  of  us  were  up,  and  went  away  in  the  boi 
.  sent  for  fresh  beef.     This  was  very  foolisli.     Thi;i 
were  no  carriages  to  take  us  to  the  fair,  nor  indeed 
any  fair  so  early  in  the  morning ;  the  shops  were 
shut,  and  the  Blue  Posts,  where  we  always  rendezvc 
ed,  was  hardly  opened.     We  waited  there  in  the  cof 
room,  until  we  were  driven  out  by  the  maid  sweep 
away  the  dirt,  and  were  forced  to  walk  about  until  she 
had  finished,  and  lighted  the  fire,  when  we  ordered  o 
breakfast;  but  how  much  bettor  would  it  have  been 
have  taken  our  breakfast  comfortably  on  board,  and 
then  (o  have  come  on  shore,  especially  as  (Ve  had 
money  to  spore.    Next  lo  being  loo  late,  being 
soon  is  the  worst  plan  in  the  world.     However,  we  1 
our  breakfast,  and  paid  the  bill ;  then  we  sallied  forth, 
and  went  up  George  street,  where  we  found 
of  vehicles  ready  to  lake  us  to  the  fair.     We  got  into 
one  which  they  called  a  dilly.     I  a^ked  the  i 
drove  us  why  it  was  so  called,  and  lie  replied,  because 
ha  only  charged  a  shilling.     O^Brien,  who  had  joined 
us  after  breakfasting  on  board,  said  that  this  ansv 
reminded  him  of  one  given  to  him  by  a  man  who 
tended  one  of  the  hackney  coach  stands  in  Londi 
"Fray,"  said   he,  "why  are  you    called  watermen 
"  Watermen  I"  replied   the  man,  "  vy,  sir,  'cause 
opens  the  hackney  coach  doors.'*     At  last,  with  plenty 
of  whipping,  and  plenty  of  swearing,  and  a  great  deal 
of  laughing,  the  old  horse,  whose  back  curved  upwarc 
like  a  bow,  from  the  difficulty  of  dragging  so  many 
arrived  at  Ihe  bottom  of  Porldown  hill,  where  we  got 
out  and  walked  up  to  the  fair.     It  really  w: 
beautiful  sight.  The  bright  blue  sky,  and  the  coloured 
flags  flapping  about  in  all  directions,  the  grass  so  green, 
and  the  white  tents  and  booths,  the  sun  si ' 
bright,  and  the  shining  gilt  gingerbread,  the  variety  of 
toys  and  variety  of  noise,  the  quantity  of  peopl 
the  quantity  of  sweetmeats  ;  little  boys  so  happy,  and 
shop  people  so  polite,  the  music  at  the  booths,  and  the 
bustle  and  eagerness  of  the  people  outside,  niadu  my 
heart  quite  jump.  There  was  Richardson,  witii  a  clow 
and  harlequin,  and  such  beautiful  women,  dressed  i 
clothes   all   over    gold    spangles,   dancing    reels   an 
waltzes,  and  looking  so  happy  !     There  was  Flint  and 
Gyngoll,  with  follows  tumbling  over  head  and  heel 
playing  such  tricks — eating  fire,  and  drawing  yards  of 
tape  out  uf  their  mouths.     Then  there  was  the  Royal 
CircJs,  ail  the  horses  standing  in  a  line,  with 
women  standing  on  their  backs,  waving  flags  while  the 
trunipetBrs  blew  their  trumpets.  And  the  largest  giant 
in  the  world,  and  Mr.  Paap,  the  smallest  dwarf  ' 
world,  and  a  I'oinala  dwarf  who  was  smaller  still,  and 
Miss  Biffin,  who  did  every  thing  without  legs  or 
There  was  also  the  learned  pig,  and  the  Herefordshire 
ox,  and  a  hundred  otiier  sights  which  I  cannot  notv 
remember.     We  walked  about  for  an  hour  or  two,  see- 
ing the  outside  of  every  thing  :  we  determined  to  go 
and  see  llie  inside.     First  we  went  into  Richardson's, 
where  we  saw  a  bloody  tragedy,  v/ith   u  ghost  and 
thunder,  and  afterwards  a  p<^nt/)mime,  full  of  tricks, 
and  tumbling  over  onu  another.     Then  we  saw  one  or 


two  other  things,  I  forget  which,  but  this  I  know,  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  outside  was  better  than  the  in- 
side. After  this,  feeling  very  hungry,  we  agreed  to  go 
into  a  booth  and  Lave  something  to  eat.  The  tables 
were  ranged  all  round,  and  in  the  centre  there  was  a 
boarded  platform  for  dancing.  The  ladies  were  there 
Iready  dressed  for  partners  :  and  the  music  was  so 
vcly,  that  I  felt  very  much  inclined  to  dance,  but  we 
had  agreed  to  go  and  see  the  wild  beast3  fed  at  Mr, 
Polito's  menagerie,  and  as  it  was  now  almost  eight 
clock,  we  paid  our  bill  and  set  off. 
It  was  a  very  curious  sight,  and  better  woith  seeing 
than  any  thing  in  the  fair;  I  never  had  an  idea  that 
there  were  so  many  strange  animals  in  existence. 
They  were  all  secured  in  iron  cages,  and  a  large  clian- 
th  twenty  lights,  bung  in  the  centre  of  the 
booth,  and  lighted  them  up,  while  tlie  keeper  went 
round  and  stirred  them  up  with  his  long  pole;  at  the 
lime  he  gave  us  their  histories,  which  were  very 
interesting.  I  recollect  a  few  of  them.  There  was  the 
tapir,  a  great  pig  with  a  long  nose,  a  variety  of  the 
hiptostomas,  which  the  keeper  said  was  an  amphiblliou! 
animal,  as  couldn't  live  on  land,  and  dies  in  the  watci 
— however,  it  seemed  to  live  very  well  in  a  cage.  Then 
s  Ihe  kangaroo  with  its  young  ones  peeping 
out  of  it — a  njost  astonishing  animal.  The  keeper  sa'u' 
that  it  brought  forth  two  young  ones  at  a  birlh,  am 
then  took  them  into  its  stomach  again,  until  they  ar 
rived  at  years  of  discretion.  Then  there  was  the  peli 
can  of  the  wilderness,  (I  shall  not  forget  him,)  with 
large  bag  under  his  throat,  which  the  man  put  on  hi 
head  as  a  night  cap  ;  this  bird  feeds  its  young  with  it 
own  blood— when  fish  are  scarce.  And  there  was  the 
laughing  hyffina,  who  cries  in  the  wood  like  a  human 
being  in  distress,  and  devours  those  who  cor 
assistance — a  sad  instance  of  the  depravity  of  human 
nature,  as  the  keeper  observed.  There  was  a  beautiful 
creature,  the  royal  Bengal  tiger,  only  three  years  old, 
what  growed  ten  inches  every  year,  and  never  arrived 
at  its  full  growth.  The  one  we  saw  measured,  as  the 
keeper  told  us,  sixteen  feet  from  the  snout  to.  the  tail, 
and  seventeen  feet  from  the  tail  lo  the  snout ;  but  there 
must  have  been  some  mistake  there.  There  was  a 
young  elephant  and  three  lions,  and  several  other  ani- 
mals, which  I  forget  now,  so  I  shall  go  on  to  describe 
the  tragical  scene  which  occurred.  The  keeper  bad 
poked  up  all  the  animals,  and  had  commenced  feeding 
them.  The  great  lion  was  growling  and  snarling  over 
the  shin  bone  of  an  ox,  cracking  it  like  a  nut,  when  by 
some  mismanagement,  one  end  of  the  pole  upon  which 
the  chandelier  was  suspended  fell  down,  striking  the 
door  of  Ihc  cage  in  which  the  lioness  was  at  supper, 
and  bursting  it  open.  It  was  all  done  in  a  second  ;  the 
chandelier  iell,  the  cage  opened,  and  the  lioness  sprung 
out.  I  remember  to  this  moment  seeing  the  body  of 
the  lioness  in  Ihe  air,  and  then  all  as  dark  as  pitch. 
What  a  change  !  not  a  moment  before,  all  of  us  ."ilaring 
with  delight  and  curiosity,  and  then  to  bo  left  in  dark- 
ness, horror,  and  dismay  I  There  was  such  screaming 
and  slirieking,  such  crying,  and  fighting,  and  pushing, 
and  fainting,  nobody  knew  where  to  go,  or  how  to  find 
their  way  out.  The  people  crowded  first  on  one  side, 
and  then  on  the  other,  as  their  fears  instigated  them. 
I  was  very  soon  jammed  up  with  my  back  against  the 
bars  of  one  of  the  cages,  and  feeling  some  beast  lay 
hold  of  me  behind,  made  a  desperate  effort,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  climbing  up  to  the  cage  above,  not  however 
without  losing  the  seat  of  my  Irowsers,  which  the 
laughing  hyiena  would  not  let  go.  I  hardly  knew 
where  I  was  when  I  climbed  up ;  but  I  knew  the  birds 
were  mostly  stationed  above.  However,  that  1  might 
not  have  the  front  of  my  trowsers  torn  as  well  as  Ihe 
behind,  as  soon  as  I  gained  my  footing  I  turned  round, 
with  my  back  to  the  bars  of  the  cage,  but  I  had  not 
been  there  a  minute,  before  I  was  attacked  by  some- 
thing which  digged  into  me  like  a  pickaxe,  and  us  the 
liyajna  had  torn  my  clothes,  I  had  no  defence  against 
it.  To  turn  round  would  have  been  worse  still ;  so, 
after  having  received  above  a  dozen  stabs,  I  contrived 
by  degrees  to  shift  my  position,  until  I  was  opposite  to 
another  cage,  but  not'  until  the  pelican,  for  it  was  that 
brute,  had  drawii  as  much  blood  from  me  as  would 
have  fed  his  young  for  a  week.  I  was  surmising  what 
danger  I  should  next  encounter,  when  lo  my  joy  I  dis- 
covered  that  I  had  gained  the  open  door  from  which 
Iho  lioness  had  escaped.  I  crawled  in  and  pulled  the 
door  to  after  me,  thinking  myself  very  fortunate;  and 
there  I  sat  very  quietly  in  a  corner  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  noise  and  confusion.  I  had  not  been  there 
but  a  few  minutes,  when  the  bcof-eaters,  as  they  were 
called,  who  played  the  music  ontsido,  came  in  with 
torches  and  loaded  muskets.    The  sight  which  present- 


ed itself  was  truly  shocking.;  twenty  or  thirty  men, 
women,  and  children,  lay  on  the  ground,  and  I  thought 
at  first  the  fionees  had  killed  them  all,  but  they  vvefa 
only  in  fits,  or  had  been  trampled  down  by  the  crowd. 
No  one  was  seriously  hurti  As  for  the  lioness,  she  was 
not  to  be  found  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that 
she  had  escaped,  there  was  as  much  terror  and  scam- 
pering away  outside,  as  there  had  been  in  the  menage- 
It  appeared  afterwards  that  the  animal  had  been 
inch  frightened  as  we  had  been,  and  had  secreted 
elf  under  one  of  the  wagons.  It  was  some  time 
before  she  could  be  found.  At  last  O'Brien,  who  was 
a  very  bravo  fellow,  went  a-head  of  Ihe  beef-eaters, 
and  saw  her  eyes  glaring.  They  borrowed  a  net  or 
two  from  the  carts  which  had  brought  calves  lo  the 
fair,  and  threw  them  over  her.  When  she  was  fairly 
entangled,  they  dragged  her  by  the  tail  into  the  mena- 
gerie. All  this  while  I  had  remained  very  quietly  in 
the  den,  but  when  I  perceived  that  its  lawful  owner 
had  come  back  again  to  retake  possession,  I  thought  it 
was  lime  lo  come  out ;  so  I  called  to  my  messmates, 
who  with  O'Brien  were  assisting  the  beef-eaters. 
They  had  not  discorerod"  me,  and  laughed  very  much 
when  they  saw  wl>ere  I  was.  One  of  the  midshipmen 
shot  Ihe  bolt  of  the  door,  so  that  I  could  not  jump  out, 
and  then  stirred  mc  up  with  a  long  pole.  At  last  1 
contrived  to  unbolt  it  again,  and  got  out,  when  they 
laughed  still  more,  at  the  seat  of  my  trowsers  being 
torn  off.  It  was  not  exactly  a  laughing  mailer  to  me, 
although  I  had  to  congratulate  myself  upon  a  very 
lueky  escape  ;  and  so  did  my  messmates  think  when  I 
narrated  my  adventures.  The  peliean  was  the  worst 
part  of  the  business.  O'Brien  lent  me  a  dark  silk 
handkerchief,  which  I  tied  round  my  waist,  and  let 
drop  behind,  so  thai  my  misfortunes  might  not  attract 
any  notice,  and  then  we  quitted  the  menagerie  ;  but 
I  was  so  stiff  that  I  could  hardly  walk. 

We  Ihen  went  to  what  they  called  Ranelagh  Gar- 
dens, to  see  the  fireworks,  which  were  to  be  let  off  at 
ton  o'clock.  It  was  exactly  ton  when  we  paid  for  our 
admission,  and  we  waited  very  patiently  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour»  but  there  were  no  signs  of  the  fireworks 
being  let  off.  The  faclwas,lhat  the  man  to  whom 
the  gardens  belonged,  waited  until  more  company 
should  arrive,  although  the  place  was  already  very  full 
of  people.  Now  the  first  lieutenant  had  ordered  the 
boat  to  wait  for  us  until  twelve  o'clock,  and  then  re- 
turn on  board  ;  and  as  we  were  seven  miles  from  Ports- 
mouth, we  had  not  much  time  to  spare.  We  waited 
another  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  tlien  it  was  agreed 
that  as  the  fireworks  were  slated  in  ihe  handbill  lo 
commence  precisely  at  ten  o'clock,  that  we  were  fully 
justified  in  letting  thein  off  ourselves.  O'Brien  went 
out,  and  returned  with  a  dozen  penny  rattans,  which 
he  notched  in  the  end.  The  fireworks  were  on  tho 
posts  and  stages,  all  ready,  and  it  was  agreed  that  we 
should  light  them  all  at  once,  and  then  mix  wiih  the 
crowd.  The  oldsters  lighted  cigars,.and  fixing  them 
in  the  notched  ends  of  the  cane.*,  continued  lo  puff 
them  until  they  were  all  well  lighted.  They  handed 
one  to  each  of  us,  and  at  the  word  we  all  applied  them 
t'>  the  match  papers,  and  soon  as  the  fire  communica- 
ted, we  threw  down  our  canes  and  ran  in  among  the 
crowd.  In  about  half  a  minute  off  they  oil  went  in  the 
most  beautiful  confusion:  there  were  silver  stars  and 
golden  stars,  blue  lights  and  catharine-wheels,  mines 
and  bombs,  Grecian-fires  and  Roman-candles,  Chi- 
nese trees,  rockets  and  illuminated  mottoes,  all  firing 
away,  cracking,  popping,  and  fizzing,  at  the  same  lime. 
It  was  unanimously  agreed  Ihnt  it  was  a  great  im- 
provement upon  the  intended  show.  The  man  to 
-whom  the  gardens  belonirnd  ran  out  of  a  booth  where 
ho  had  been  drinking  buor  at  his  case,  while  his  com- 
pany were  waiting,  swearing  vengeance  against  the 
perpetrators;  indeed,  the  next  day  he  offered  fifty 
pounds  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  offenders,  but  I 
think  he  was  Inatcd  very  properly.  He  was,  in  liis 
situation,  a  si-rvant  of  the  public,  and  ho  had  behaved 
as  if  he  was  their  niasler.  We  all  escaped  very  cle- 
verly,and  taking  another  dilly,  arrived  at  Portsmouth, 
and  were  down  to  the  boat  in  good  lime.  The  next 
day  I  was  so  stiff  and  in  such  pain  thai  I  was  obliged 
to  go  to  the  doctor,  who  put  me  on  the  list,  where  I 
remained  for  a  week  before  I  could  return  lo  my  duty. 
So  much  for  Porldown  fair. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  that  I  returned  to  my  duty, 
and  Sunday  being  a  fine  day,  wc  all  went  on  shore  lo 
church  wilh  Mr.  Falcon,  the  first  lieutenant.  Wo 
liked  going  to  church  very  much,  not,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  from  religious  feelings,  but  for  the  fallowing  roii- 
son  : — the  first  lieutenanl  sat  in  a  pew  below,  and  we 
were  placed  io  a  pew  above,  where  he  could  not  sea 


mt  3outnul  of  a$eUe«  aet(t;e«. 


,  ns,  nor  indeed  could  we  see  him.  We  always 
very  quiel,  and  [  may  say  very  devoutly,  during  the 
time  of  the  service,  but  the  clergyman  who  delivered 
the  service  was  so  tedious,  and  had  such  a  bad  voice, 
that  we  generally  slipped  out  as  soon  as  he  went  up 
into  the  pulpit,  and  adjourned  to  a  pastry-cook's  oppo- 
site, to  eat  cakes  and  tarts  and  drink  cherry  brandy. 
whicW  we  infinitely  preferred  to  bcariog  a  sermon. 
Some  how  or  ollrer,  the  first  lieutenant  had  scent  of 
our  proceedings;  we  believed  that  the  marine  officer 
informed  against  us,  and  this  Sunday  he  served  us  a 
pretty  trick.  We  had  been  at  the  pastry-cook's  as 
usual,  aud  as  soon  as  wo  perceived  the  people  coming 
out  of  church,  we  put  all  our  tarts  and  sweetmeats  into 
our  hats,  which  we  then  slipped  on  our  heads,  and  took 
our  station  at  the  church-door,  as  if  we  had  just  come 
down  from  the  gallery,  and  had  been  waiting  for  bim. 
Instead,  however,  of  appearing  at  the  church-door,  he 
walked  up  the  street,  and  desired  ua  to  follow  him  to 
the  boat.  The  fact  was,  he  had  been  in  the  back- 
room   at    the    pastry-cook's,  walchinir    our    motions 


through  the  green  blind; 


We  had 
;  out  of  chui 


thought  that  ho 
than  usual.  When  we  arrived  on  i 
him  up  the  side,  he  said  to  us,  as  v 
'  Walk  aft,  young  gentlemen.'  \V 
sired  us  to  •  toe  a  line,'  which  m 
row.  '  Now,  Mr.  Di.\on,'  said  he, 
to-day  ."      As  he  very  often  asked  t 
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and  foil 


,  but 


3  did;  and  he  de 
^ans  to  stand  in  : 
what  was  the  tex 
3  that  question,  w 


1  board 
n  they 


I  of  them  1 


grog- 


always  left  one  in  the  church  until  the  text  was  gi 
out,  who  brought  it  to  us  in  the  pastry-cook's  si 
wlien  we  all  marked  it  in  our  bibles  to  bo  ready  if  ho 
asked  us,  Dixon  immediately  pulled  out  his  bible 
where  he  had  marked  down  the  leaf,  and  read  it.  '  O  ! 
that  was  it,'  said  Mr.  Falcon  ;'  you  must  have  remark- 
able good  ears,  Mr.  Dixon,  to  have  heard  the  clergy- 
man from  the  pastry-cook's  shop.  Now,  gentlemen, 
hats  off,  if  you  please.'  We  all  slided  off  our  hats, 
which,  as  he  expected,  were  full  of  pastry.  '  Really, 
gentlemen,'  said  he,  feeling  the  different  papers  of  pas- 
try  and  sweetmeats,  '  I  am  quite  delighted  to  perce' 
that  you  have  not  been  to  church  for  nothing.  Few 
come  away  with  so  many  good  things  pressed  upon 
their  seat  of  memory.  Master-at-arms,  send  all  thr 
ship's  boys  aft.'  The  boys  all  came  tumbling  up  thi 
ladders,  and  the  first  lieutenant  desired  each  of  them 
to  take  a  sect  upon  the  carronade  slides.  When  they 
were  all  stationed,  he  ordered  us  to  go  round  with  our 
hats  and  request  their  acceptance  of  a  tart,  which  we 
were  obliged  to  do,  handing  first  to  one  and  then  to 
another  .ntil  the  hats  were  all  empty.  What  annoyed 
me  more  than  all,  was  the  grinning  of  the  boys  at 
their  being  served  by  us  like  footmen,  as  well  as  the 
ridicule  and  laughter  of  the  whole  ship's  company,  who 
had  assembled  at  the  gangway. 

When  all  the  pastry  was  devoured,  Ihe  first  lieuten. 
ant  said,  '  There,  gentlemen,  now  that  you  have  had 
your  lesson  for  the  day,  you  may  go  below.'  Wc 
could  not  help  laughing  ourselves,  when  v;e  went 
down  into  the  berth.  Mr.  Falcon  always  punished  so 
good-humouredly,  and  in  some  way  or  other  his 
punish.-ncnts  were  connected  with  the  description  of 
the  offence.  He  always  had  a  remedy  for  every 
thing  that  he  disapproved  of,  and  the  ship's  company 
used  to  call  him  Remedy  Jack.  I  ought  to  observe, 
that  some  of  my  messmates  were  very  severe  upon  the 
ship's  boys  after  that  circumstance,  always  giving 
them  a  kick  or  a  cuff  on  the  head  whenever  lliey 
could,  telling  them  at  the  same  time—'  There's  ano- 
ther tart  for  you,  you  whelp.'  I  bolicvo  if  the  boys 
had  known  vv'hat  was  in  reserve  for  them,  they  would 
mudi  rather  have  left  the  pastry  alone, 


CHAPTER  111. 


nhat  occurred  to 
,  which  will  prove 
r  the  winds   and 


.  few  d.iy; 


I  must  now  rela 
before  the  ship  sai 
necessary  to  encou 

cannon  of  the  enemy,  to  be  in  danger,  when  you  In 
entered  his  majesty's  service:  on  the  contrary,  I  ha' 
been  in  action  since,  aud  I  declare  without  htsitalio 
that  I  did  not  feel  so  much  alarm  on  t*iis  occasion  as 
did  on  the  one  of  which  I  am  about  to  give  the  hi 
lory.     We  were  reported  ready  for  sea,  and  the  admi- 
ralty was  anxious  that  we  should  proceed.     The  only 
obstacle  to  our  sailing  was,  that  we  had  not  yet  cm 
pleted  our  complement  of  men.     The  captain  applied  to 
Ihe  port  admiral,  and  obtained  permission  to  send  par. 
ties  on  shore  to   impress  seamen.      The  second   and 
third  lieutenants,  and    the  oldest  midshipmen,   were 
despatched  on  shore  every  night,  with  some  of  the 


)st  trustworthy  men,  and  generally  brought 
the  morning  about  half  a  dozen  men,  w 
had  picked  up  in  the  different  ale-houses 
shops  as  the  sailors  call  them.  Soi 
-elained,  but  most  of  ihem  sent  on  shore  as  unservice- 
iblo  ;  for  it  is  the  custom,  when  a  man  either  enters  or 
o  impressed,  to  send  him  down  to  the  surgeon  in  the 
cockpit,  where  he  is  stripped  and  examined  all  over,  to 
see  if  he  is  sound  and  fit  for  his  majesty's  service  ;  and 
f  not  he  is  sent  on  shore  again.  Impressing  appeared 
;o  be  rather  serious  work,  as  far  as  I  could  judge  from 
the  accounts  which  I  heard,  and  from  the  way  in 
which  our  sailors,  who  were  employed  on  the  service, 
occasionally  beaten  and  wounded,  the  seamen 
were  impressed  appearing  to  fight  as  hard  not  to 
be  forced  into  the  service,  as  they  did  for  the  honour  of 
the  country,  after  they  were  fairly  embarked  in  it.  I 
had  a  great  wish  to  be  one  of  the  party  before  the  ship 
sailed,  and  asked  O'Brien,  who  was  very  kind  to  me  in 
general,  and  allowed  nobody  to  thrash  me  but  himself, 
if  he  would  take  me  with  him,  which  he  did  on  the 
night  after  I  had  made  the  request.  I  put  on  my  dirk, 
that  thoy  might  know  I  was  an  officer,  as  well  as  for 
my  protection.  About  dusk  we  rowed  on  shore,  and 
landed  on  the  Gosport  side;  the  men  were  all  armed 
with  cutlasses,  and  wore  pea  jackets,  which  are  very 
short  great  coats,  made  of  what  they  call  flushing. 
We  did  not  stop  to  look  at  any  of  Ihe  grogshops  in  the 
town,  as  it  was  too  early,  but  walked  out  about  three 
miles  in  the  suburbs,  and  went  to  a  house  the  door  of 
which  was  locked,  but  we  forced  it  open  in  a  minute, 
and  h^tcned  to  enter  the  passage,  where  we  found  the 
landlady  standing  to  defend  the  entrance.  The  pas, 
sage  was  long  and  narrow,  and  she  was  a  very  tall 
corpulent  woman,  so  that  her  body  nearly  filled  it  up 
and  in  her  hands  she  held  a  long  spit  pointed  at  us 
with  which  she  kept  us  at  bay.  The  officers,  whc 
were  the  foremost,  did  not  like  to  attack  a  woman,  one 
she  made  such  drives  at  them  with  her  spit,  that  had 
they  not  retreated,  some  of  them  would  soon  have 
been  ready  for  roasting.  The  sailors  laughed 
stood  outside,  leaving  the  officers  to  settle  the  business 
as  they  could.  At  last  the  landlady  called  out  to  her 
husband,  '  Be  they  all  ont,  Jem?'  '  Yes,' replied  the 
husband, '  they  bo  all  safe  gone.'  '  Well,  then,'  replied 
he, '  I'll  soon  have  all  these  gone  too ;'  and  with  these 
vords  she  made  such  a  rush  forward  upon  us  with  her 
pit,  that  had  we  not  fallen  back  and  tumbled 
jiother,  she  certainly  would  have  run  it  through  the 
second  lieutenant  who  commanded  the  party 
passage  was  cleared  in  an  instant,  and  as  sooi 
were  all  in  the  street  she  bolted  us  out ;  so  i: 

e,  three  officers  and  fifteen  armed  men,  fairly  beat 
by  a  fat  old  woman,  the  sailors   who  had    been 
iliing  in  the  house  having   made  their  esca^ 
some  other  place.     But  I  do  not  well  see  how  it  could 
be  otherwise  :  either  we  must  have  killed  or  wounded 
the  won>an,  or  she  would   have  run  us  through,  si 
as  so  resolute.     Had  her  husband  boon  in  the  pa 
ge  ho  would  have  been  settled  in  a  veiy  short  timi 
It  what  can  you  do  with  a  woman  who  fights  like 
;vil,  and  yet  claims  all  the  rights  and  immunities  of 
le  softer  sex.'     Wc  all   walked  away  looking  very 
foolish,  and  O'Brien  observed  that  the  next  time  he 
called  at  that  house  he  would  weather  the  old  cat,  for 
he  would  take  her  ladyship  in  the  rear. 

We  then  called  at  oihcr  houses,  where  we  picked  up 
one  or  two  men,  but  most  of  them  escaped  by  getting 
out  at  the  windows  or  the  back  doors,  as  we  entered 
the  front.  Now  there  was  a  grog-shop  which  was  a 
very  favourite  rendezvous  of  the  seamen  belonging  to 
the'  merchant  vessels,  and  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  retreat  when  they  heard  that  the  press-gangs 
were  out.  Our  officers  we're  aware  of  this,  and  wero 
therefore  indifferent  as  to  the  escape  of  the  men,  as 
thev  knew  that  they  would  all  go  to  that  place,  and 
confide  in  their  numbers  for  beating  ns  off.  As  it  was 
then  one  o'clock,  tbey  thought  it  time  to  go  there ;  we 
proceeded  without  any  noise,  but  Ihey  had  people  on 
the  look  out,  and  as  soon  as  we  turned  the  corner  of 
the  lane  the  alarm  was  given.  I  was  afraid  that  they 
would  all  run  away,  and  that  wc  should  lose  them  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  mustered  very  strong  on 
that  night,  and  had  resolved  to  '  give  fight.'  The  men 
remained  in  the  house,  but  an  advanced  guard  of  about 
thirty  of  their  wives  saluted  us  with  a  shower  of  stones 
and  mud.  Some  of  our  sailors  were  hurt,  but  they  did 
not  appear  to  mind  what  the  women  did.  They  rashed 
on,  and  then  they  were  ottacked  by  the  women  with 
their  fists  and  nails.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  saviors 
only  laughed,  pushing  the  women  on  one  side,  aud  say- 
ing, 'Bb  quiet.  Poll;'— '  Don't  be   foolish,  Molly;— 


Out  of  the  way,  Sukey  j  we  a'n't  come  to  take  away 
your  fancy  man;'  with  expressions  of  that  sort,  although 
the  blood  trickled  down  many  of  their  faces,  from  the 
way  in  which  they  had  been  clawed.    Thus  we  at- 
tempted to  force  our  way  through  them,  but  I  had  a 
ry  narrow  escape  even  in  this  instance.     A  woman 
seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  pulled  me  towards  her;  had 
t  been  for  one  of  the   quarter-masters,  I  should 
have  been  separated  from  my  party  :  but  just  as  they 
dragged  me  away  he  caught  liold   of  me  by  the  leg, 
and   stopped  them.     *Clap   on  here.  Peg,'  cried  the 
woman  to  another,  '  and  let's  have  this  little  midship- 
;  '  I  vants  a   baby    to    dry   nurse.'      Two  more 
en  came  to  her  assistance,  catching  hold  of  my 
•  arm,  and  they  would  have  dragged  me  out  of 
the  grasp  of  the  quarter-master  had  he  not  called  out 
for  more  help  on  his  side,  upon  which  two  of  the  sea- 
n  laid  hold  of  my  other  leg,  and  there  was  such  a 
tussle,  (all  at  my  expense,)  such  pulling  and  hauling ; 
sometimes  the  women  gained  an  inch  or  two  of  me, 
than  the  sailors  got  it  back  again.     At  one  moment  I 
ought  it  was  all  over  with  me,  and  in  the  next  I  was 
th   my  own  men.     'Pull  devil;   pull  baker!'  cried 
D  women,  and  then  they  laughed,  although  I  did  not, 
I  can  assure  you,  for  1  really  think  that   I  was  pulled 
an  inch  taller,  and  my  knees  aud  shoulders  pained 
very  much  indeed.     At  last  the  women  laughed  so 
much,  that  they  could  not  hold  on,  and  I  was  dragged 
into  tlie  middle  of  our  own  sailors,  where  I  took  care 
to  remain ;  and  after  a  little  more  squeezing  and  fight- 
ing, was  carried  by  the  crowd  into  the  house.     The 
seamen  of  the  merchant  ships  had  armed  themselves 
with  bludgeons  and  other  weapons,  and  had  taken  a 
position  ou  the  tables.     They  were  more  than  two  to 
one   against  us,  and  there  was  a  dreadful  fight,  as 
their  resistance  was  very  desperate.     Our  sailors  were 
obliged  to  use  their  cutlasses,  and  for  a  few  minutes  I 
was  quite  bewildered  with  the  shouting  and  swearing, 
pushing  and  scuffling,  collaring  and  fighting,  together 
with  the  dust  raised  up,  which  not  only  blinded  me, 
but  nearly  choked  me.     By  the  time  that  my  breath 
was  nearly  squeezed  out  of  my  body,  our  sailors  got 
the  best  of  it,  which  the  landlady  and  women   in  the 
house  perceiving,  they  put  out  all  the  lights,  so  that  I 
could  not  tell  where  I  was  ;  but  our  sailors  had  every 
one  seized  his  man,  and  contrived  to  haul  him  out  of 
the  street  door,  where  they  were  collected   together 
and  sf^curcd. 

(To  be  coDliTiued.) 


The  Jews  and  the  Mosaic  Law.  Containing  a 
Defence  of  I  lie  Revelation  of  the  Pentateuch, 
&c.     By  Isaac  I.eeser,  Philadelphia,  1833. 

This  is  the  production  of  a  writer  who  thinks 
for  liimself;  who  is  ready  and  able  to  give  a  rea- 
son for  the  '•  laith  that  is  in  him" — who  is  willing 
to  encounter  the  disadvantages  of  public  preju- 
dices, and  conscientiously  and  fearlessly  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  his  religion  and  his  people 
against  the  aspersions  of  ignotance  and  the 
vituperations  of  malevolence. 

The  more  immediate  cause  of  this  publication 
was  an  ill-natured  article  which  appeared  in  the 
London  Quarterly  Review,  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  a  New  York  paper,  vilifying  th&iHoral 
and  reliijiiiuscharaclerof  the  Jews.  Mr.  Leeser 
undertook  their  defence;  and  those  of  other  de- 
nominations who  feel  interested  in  such  discus- 
sions, will  be  gratified  in  the  perusal  of  the  book. 
If  their  faith  should  not  be  changed,  which  hedoes 
not  attempt,  they  must  at  least  give  the  author 
credit  for  his  earnestness  and  urbanity  of  manner. 

Another  work  was  published  some  time  ago 
by  the  same  author — "Instruction  in  the  Mosaic 
Relision" — a  delightful  manual  which  both  Jew 
and  Christian  may  well  profit  by.  Either  of  the 
works  niiiy  be  bad  at  Carey  and  Hart's,  Cbesnut 
Street. 


mt  S^Ottt^ntal  ot  ntlltif  fLeHu0. 


Ilast  week,  viz, — the  works  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Siin«an, 
M.  A.,  Senior  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
21  large  octavo  volumes.    The  arts  of  printing  and 
listed,  in  order  to  render  the 
work  as  elegant  as  it  could   be  made — wo  have  rarely 
any  single  volume  of  a  small  Souvenir  bo  Tieatly 
up :  without  being  gaudy,  it  is  rich  in  the  extreme, 
and  well  worth  a  visit  to  the  rooms  merely  to  see  it — 
model  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  imitated 
by  our  book  makers-    To  theologians  it  most  prove 
most    valuable ;    the    following  is  the  exact   title : — 

Horffi  Homoleticee :  or.  Discourses  (principally  ii 

form  of  skeletons)  now  first  digested  into  one  continued 

,  and  forming  a  commentary  upon  every  book  of 

the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  to  which  is  annexed  an 

i  edition  of  a  translation  of  Claude's  essay  on 

position  of  a   sermon.     By   the   Rev.  Charles 

Simeon,  M.  A.,  Senior  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cam. 

bridge,  London.     Holdsworth  &  Bell,  1832." 


VARZBTXSS: 

Were  a  taste  for  literature  to  be 
chance  of  affording  some  protection  against  degrading  binding  have  been 
or  destructive  pleasures,  (the  blandishments  of  the  gam- 
ing table  and  the  public  house,)  it  could  never,  even 
whilst  thus    negatively    appreciated,  mount  too   high. 
The  cause  of  letters  must  gain  something  in  the  end. 

The  publisher  now-a-days,  says  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
plays  Buckingham  to  the  autlior's  Richard.  Some  few 
persons  of  the  conspiracy  are  dexterously  disposed  here 
and  there  in  the  crowd.  It  is  the  business  of  these 
hirelings  to  throw  up  their  cajis,  and  clap  their  hands, 
and  utter  their  vivas.  The  rabble  at  first  stare  and 
wonder,  and  at  last  join  in  shouting  for  shouting's  sake  . 
and  thus  a  crown  is  placed  on  a  head  which  has  no 
right  to  it,  by  the  huzzas  of  a  few  servile  dependants. 

Captain  Marryat,  in  his  "  Twelve  Years'  Military 
Adventures,"  relates  the  following  extraordinary  fact : — 
"  Nineteen  of  the  principal  conspirators  in  the  Vellore 
tragedy  were  executed  in  various  ways ;  some  by  hang- 
ing, some  by  being  shot,  and  others  by  being  blown 
away  from  guns.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  well  attested 
by  many  persons  present,  that  a  number  of  kites,  a  bird 
of  prey  very  common  in  India,  actually  accompanied 
the  melancholy  party  in  their  progress  to  the  place  of 
execution,  as  if  they  knew  what  was  going  on,  and  then 
kept  hovering  over  the  guns  from  which  the  culprits 
were  to  be  blown  away — flapping  their  wings,  and 
shrieking,  as  if  in'anticipation  of  their  bloody  feast,  till 
the  fatal  flash  which  scattered  the  fragments  of  bodies 
in  the  air ;  when,  pouncing  on  their  prey,  they  positively 
caught  in  their  talons  many  pieces  of  the  quivering 
flesh  before  they  could  reach  the  ground  I !  At  sight  of 
this,  the  native  troops  employed  on  this  duty,  together 
with  the  crowd  wliich  had  assembled  to  witness  the 
execution,  set  up  a  yell  of  horror." 

A  capital  criticism  of  Cooper's  Headsman  has  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  American.  The  author  is 
severely  handled  for  his  paucity  of  incident,  and  impro- 
bable narratives,  as  well  as  for  the  insignificance  of  his 

female  characters,  who  are  mere  fac  similes  of  each 

other  from   the  Spy  onwards.     We  are  gratified  to  see 

this — it  shows  a  freedom  from  the  influence  of  publishers, 

and  an  independence  of  thought  too  rare  among  editors. 
At  the  late  fire  in  Boston,  a  valuable  and  expensive 

quarto  work  of  Dr.  Fisher  on  Small  Pox,  with  the  plates, 

was  entirely  destroyed. 

Achille  Murat's  "  Moral  and  Political  Sketch  of  the 

United  States"   has  gone  through  a  second  edition  in 

London.     We    are    glad   to   find   no   bookseller   hardy 

enough  to  brave  its  publication  in  America.     It  is  full 

of  tirades  against  religion,  temperance  societies,  bible 

societies,  and  ministers  of  reUgion, 

A  correspondent  quaintly  observes,  that  the  success 

of  Waldie's  Library  speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  the 

tent  of  the  reading  population  of  the  United  States.     It 

need  no  longer  be  urged  that  tlie  patronage  for  periodi 

cals  is  small  in  America. 

Theatrical. — Somebody  has  remarked  that  the  audi- 
ences at  a  theatre  are  worthy  of  notice.    You  go 

a  comedy,  and  find  grave  people  in  the  pit — you  go  to 

see  a  tragedy,  and  the  box  company  are  all  laughing 

and  talking — though  the  plan  of  the  house  makes  them 
lom  in  the  third  tier  is  truly 


iaeto  amevican  J^ttbU'cations. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  King  Charles  the  First,  by 
Lucy    Aikin.     2  vols.  12rao.     Carey,  Lea  &.  Blanchard. 

•The  Geographical  Annual,  do.  Good  for  geographi 

■Tales  and  Confessions,  by  Leitch  Ritcliie,  do. 

The  Harpers  have  published,  as  numbers  sixty-two 
and  sixty-three  of  their  Family  Library,  the  Life  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  by  the  Rev.  M.  Russell. 

Liber  Primus,  or  First  Book  of  Latin  Exercises,  by 
Joseph  Dana — ^to  which  are  added  Colloquies  from  Eras- 
mu.'" — twelfth  edition,  revised  and  corrected — very  neat 

Boston. 

Colloquies  of  Erasmus,  with  a  Vocabulary  for  classical 
schools.  Edited  by  Mr.  Charles  X.  Dillaway,  Principa" 
of  the  Public  Latin  Schools  in  Boston — with  a  biographi 
cal  sketch  of  Erasmus  prefixed — good  in  every  respect. 

A  subscription  book  is  now  carried  about  for  a.  second 
edition,  revised,  of  the  Gozetteer  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  prepared  by  two  gentlemen  eminently  compe 
tent — Mr.  William  Darby  and  Mr.  Theodore  Dwight 
It  will  be  comprised  in  a  royal  octavo  of  600  or 
more  well-printed  pages. 

Dr.  R.  W.   Byrne,  of  Baltimore,  has   published  an 

Essay  to  prove  the  Contagious  Character  of  Malignant 
Cholera,  with  brief  Instructions  for  its  prevention  and 
cure."  It  is  contained  in  an  octavo  of  156  pages,  hand- 
ly  printed  with  large  type. 


List  of  New  Books  published  in  London  to  the 
latest  dates. 
Lardncr's  Cabinet  Cyclopoedia,  Vol.  XL VII.;  Treatise 
.  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  the  Ancients,  12mo. — 
Translations  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Latin  Prize 
Poems,  second  series,  12mo. — Insect  Histories  for  Chil- 
dren, 12mo — Memoir  of  the  late  Rev.  R.  Davis,  of  Wal- 
worth, by  his  Son,  12mo.— The  Duchess  of  Berri  in  La 
Vendee,  8vo.— Cruikshank's  Facetia;,  Vol.  III.  for  1834, 
18mo.— Edgeworlh's  Novels   and  Tales,    Vol.  XVIH. 
(Ormond),  completing  the  work,  12mo. — The  Fathers  of 
the  Wesley  Family,  by  W.  Beal,  12mo. 


In  the  London  Press.— The  Lives  of  British  Actresses 
who  have  intermarried  with  Noble  Families.     By  Wal- 


Literary^—A  most  splendid  Annual  for  the  ensuing  ! 
year,  and  one  that  is  likely  to  create  quite  a  new  era  in 
art,  is  announced  to  appear  in  October.  It  is  dedicated, 
by  gracious  permission,  to  her  Majesty,  and  is  entitled 
The  Sacred  Annual.  It  is  illustrated  in  a  manner  both 
novel  and  elegant.  The  illustrations  consLst  of  highly 
finisheH  coloured  fac  similes  of  twelve  original  cabmet 
pictures  of  the  first  excellence,  by  the  most  distinguished 
and  eminent  living  urtists.who  hnve  painted  the  pitturea 
expressly  for  the  purpose.  Among  the  subjecU  are 
some  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  iho  New  Testa- 
ment; and  H  is  suflScient  to  mention  tlie  justly  famod 
names  of  Wm.  Etty,  R.  A.  John  Martin,  J.  B.  Haydon, 
D.  M'Clise,  T.  Von  Hoist,  Franklin,  Clayton,  &c.  as 
the  artists  to  guarantee  the  talent  of  the  paiatings,  and 
to  stamp  the  merit  of  the  midertaking.  The  work  is 
also  embellished  with  a  very  curious  illuminated  Missal 
Title,  copied  from  an  ancient  manuscript  of  the  14th 
century.  The  drawings  are  all  mounted  on  tinted  pa- 
pers, and  the  binding  is  most  gorgeous — being  violet 
coloured  silk  velvet,  with  an  antique  mosaic  gold  clasp. 
John  Martin  has  contributed  three  of  the  subjects;  and 
the  united  efforts  of  upwards  of  fifty  skilful  and  compe- 
tent artists  have  been  in  requisition,  for  many  months 
past,  to  effect  this  arduous  and  truly  unique  undertak- 
mg. — London  Paper. 

Memoirs  of  Barm  Cuvier,  by  Mrs.  R.  Lee, 
formerly  Mrs.  T.  Ed.  Bowdich,  I  vol.  1 2mo. 
New  York,  Harpers,  1833. 
With  good  «ppoitunilies  for  the  task,  Mrs. 
Lee  has  added  another  qualification — she  is  a 
lady  of  talents,  and  has  made  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  perfect  books  of  biography  which 
has  come  into  our  hands  this  many  a  year. 
We  feel  much  inclined  to  quarrel  with  our  friend 
Peter  Simple  on  this  occasion — -he  has  occupied 
our  sea  room  so  effectually  as  to  take  from  us 
the  agreeable  task  of  making  a  summary  of  the 
Life  of  Cuvier.  Mrs.  Lee  has  done  it  so  per- 
spicuously, and  surrounded  her  great  subject 
with  so  much  fascination,  that  we  can  only  wish 
each  of  our  readers  may  buy  it  without  having 
had  their  curiosity  dulled  by  extracts.  Cuvier, 
who  has  "  given  the  creation  new  names,"  has 
carved  himself  a  noble  immortality — this  little 
volume  contains  much  that  every  body  ought  to 
know — in  fact  to  be  ignorant  of  which  is  so  cul- 
pable, that  we  sincerely  hope  it  may  have  an 
extensive  circulation. 


ter  Stubbs,  A.  M. 

Moments  of  Idler 
which  we  call  Ours. 


A   Peep  into  tho  World 


IiXTERARY   2TO'VSl.*FZES, 

Among  the  literary  sufferers  of  the  day,  who  feel  the 


sit  in  tiers.     The  coffei 
dram-attic. 

A  book,  with  the  title  of  Madame  la  Duchesse  de 
Berry  dans  La  Vendee,  has  appeared  in  Paris,  and  a 
ti-anslation  is  in  the  course  of  publication  in  Lortdon^ 
The  work  is  by  General  Dermoncourt. 

The  life  of  Edmund  Kean,  from  documents  furnishe<i 
by  his  wife  and  others,  i.i  announced  in  London. 

A  most  superb  and  valaabte  present,  from  the  author, 
was  received  by  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia 


hardship  of  altered  times,  is  a  daughter  of  the  old  dram; 
list  O'Keefe,  whose  pensions  and  annuities  all  died  with 
him,  and  whose  works  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
new  dramatic  bill.  As  a  last  resource,  the  poor  lady  is 
publishing,  in  London,  a  volume  of  her  father's  MS. 
Poems,  by  subscription. 

Key  and  Biddle  have  in  press,  and  will  shortly  pub- 
lish, volume  second  of  their  popular  "  Talcs  of  Romance." 

Mr.  E.  Lytton  Bulwer  and  Captain  Stanhope,  who 
are  travelling  together,  have  quitted  Paris  for  Switzer. 
land,  and  will  remain  in  Italy  till  January  next.  Banim, 
Graltan,  Mrs.  Gore,  Mrs.  Jameson,  Mrs.  Somervillo, 
Lady  Morgan,  and  Mrs.  TroUope,  are  also  on  their 
travels.  Captain  Marryat,  Captain  Chamier,  and  Lord 
F.  L.  Gowcr,  have  been  at  Paris  within  a  ffew  weeki 


HalVs  Fragments  of  Vogages  and  TVavelS'  ■ 
"  The  whole  narrative  is  characterised  by  a 
manly  spirit.  They  furnish  materials  so  allrac- 
live,  that  they  might  draw  a  man  to  India  to  feast 
his  eyes  with  the  sight  so  graphically  described. 
We  must  now  take  leave  of  the  Fragments,  and 
thank  the  author  for  the  enterlainment  he  has 
afforded  us,  with  the  single  remark  that  his 
merits  do  not  rest  solely  on  his  power  to  amuse, 
but  also  on  his  effective  efforts  to  instruct." — 
Frasers  Magazine. 

"  They  chiefly  exhibit  vivid  pictures  of  sea  life; 
and  whether  the  chapter  is  upon  aquatic  sports, 
a  man  overboard,  Sunday  on  hoard  a  man  of  war, 
or  sailor's  pets,  we  find  the  graphic  talent  of  the 
author  equally  distinguished  for  general  force  ' 
and  technical  accuracy.  We  are  sure  that  while 
he  teaches  the  old  idea  how  to  shoot,  there  is 
enough  anecdote  and  interest  in  his  narrations  to 
recommend  them  to  general  favour."   iVeic  Mo, 

JVolice,  JVewspaper  Prospectus. 
As  we  have  to  pay  postage  for  newspapers, 
proprietors  of  papers  who  receive  the  Library, 
are  requested  not  to  send  theirs  to  us,  unless 
when  they  advertise,  or  when  they  are  kind 
enough  to  notice  the  "Library."  'J'lie  motive 
of  this,  we  trust,  will  be  readijy  understood,  when 
the  expense  is  adverted  to. 


H2W  SERIES,    vol..  ZX-aO. 
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UNITED   STATES   REVIEW. 


la  the  month  of  January  next  wi/i be  published  JYo  I.  of  a  new  Quarf^rly  Review,  to  be  called  «  The  United  States  Review  ' 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Henry  Vethake,  Esq. 


It  is  intended  to  add  one  more  to  the  literary 
journals  already  published  in  our  country.  The 
field  of  intellectual  labour  which  it  proposes  to 
Cultivate  is  deemed  sufficiently  ample,  and  the 
harvest  to  be  gathered  rich  enough,  to  invite  an 
augmented  exertion  on  the  part  of  American 
writers;  and  confident  hopes  are  entertained  thai 
readers  will  be  found  in  sufficient  number  to 
justify  the  undertaking. 

The  proposed  journal  will  be  styled  the 
"  United  States  Review."  It  will  be  published 
quarterly,  in  numbers  of  about  250  pages  each, 
and  will  contain  reviews  of  the  latest  and  most 
important  works  that  may  have  appeared,  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  In  both  cases,  however,  the 
selection,  as  is  usual  in  all  periodical  works 
intended  for  general  circulation — at  least  for 
general  circulation  among  the  better  educated 
portion  of  the  community — will  be  chiefly, 
though  not  exclusively,  confined  to  literature 
in  its  more  extended  sense,  as  distinguished 
from  those  sciences  which  can  be  separated  from 
it  without  inconvenience,  and  in  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  attain  a  high  degree  of  excellence, 
with  little  or  no  pretensions  to  literary  desert. 
In  other  words,  it  is  with  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
rather  than  with  the  philosophy  of  matter,  that 
the  readers  of  the  "  United  States  Review"  will 
be  entertained, — with  the  exploits  of  the  his- 
torian, the  orator,  and  the  poet,  rather  than  with 
those  of  the  mathematician. 

The  first  duty  of  a  critic,  as  of  a  judge,  is 
the  strictest  impartiality.  It  is  as  proper  to  con- 
demn, from  a  regard  to  the  public  welfare,  him 
who  robs  his  neighbour  of  his  time,  and  perad- 
venture  of  his  opinions  and  principles,  by  the 
publication  of  a  useless  or  mischievous  book,  as 
to  pass  sentence  on  the  criminal  who  perpetrates 
a  theft  on  his  purse,  or  an  act  of  violence  on  his 
person.  And  as,  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence 
of  offences  against  the  laws,  it  is  judged  expe- 
dient to  enforce  the  enactments  against  offenders 
with  the  less  forbearance  ;  so,  in  an  age  of  the 
multiplication  and  accumulation  of  books  without 
end,  it  behooves  the  guardians  of  literature  to  be 
unsparing  of  their  censure,  where  censure  may 
be  justly  an  author's  due.  But  the  analogy  which 
has  been  stated  is  very  far  from  holding  good 
throughout.  While  in  the  one  case,  the  most 
favourable  decision  is  merely  one  of  not  guilty, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  not  proven  to  he 
guilty;  in  the  other  it  is  to  be  determined,  with  as 
much  care  and  discrimination  as  may  be  practi- 
cable, what  degree  of  merit  on  the  one  hand,  as 
well  as  demerit  on  the  other,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  individual  whose  conduct  is  the  subject  of  en- 
quiry. An  author  does  not  stand  at  the  bar  of  a 
I  reputed  culprit;  who,  when  ac- 
22 


PROSPECTU  S  . 

quitted  of  the  charge  preferred  against  him, 
miisl  be  content  with  the  simple  verdict  of  not 
guilty,  however  praiseworthy  in  reality  his  con- 
duct in  the  matter  in  question  may  have  been. 
It  is  his  right  to  have  his  merits  acknowledged 
and  proclaimed,  whatever  they  may  be  ;— and 
when  there  is  a  willingness  and  a  readiness  to 
do  this  on  every  fitting  opportunity,  and  then 
only,  can  the  claim  of  a  right  to  condemn  be  at 
any  time  allowed  or  even  tolerated.  Such  an 
impartiality  as  this  it  will  be  the  endeavour  of 
the  proposed  journal  to  maintain. 

It  may  here  be  asked — Are  American  writers 
to  be  treated  thus  rigidly?  Will  not  some  allow- 
ance be  made  for  them  because  they  are  Ameri- 
can ?  Is  it  not  incumbent  on  every  one  animated 
with  a  proper  feeling  of  patriotism  to  cherish 
every  literary  eflbrt  of  a  fellow  countryman, 
especially  if  he  happen  to  be  one  who  occupies 
a  prominent  position  in  the  public  esteem,  his 
reputation  being  then  a  part  of  the  reputation  of 
the  country  itself?  These  questions  there  is  no 
hesitation  to  answer  in  the  negative.  They  imply 
a  wholly  inadequate  impression  of  the  condition 
and  present  prospects  of  American  literature; 
they  tacitly  assume  it  to  be  in  an  infant  state, 
instead  of  having  already  advanced  into  at  least 
the  first  stage  of  a  vigorous  manhood  ;  and  they 
betray  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  influence 
of  criticism.  American  literature  is  no  longer 
a  sickly  and  sovry  bantling,  that  must  be  kept 
alive  by  being  ever  held  on  the  knee  and  fed  with 
the  milk  of  encouragement,  or  the  pap  of  flattery. 
It  can  now  support  itself  without  a  prop,  and  is 
capable  of  digesting  even  the  strong  meat  of  re- 
proof occasionally  administered  to  it  by  a  re- 
viewer, without  any  danger  of  sinking  under  the 
operation.  But,  after  all,  the  "United  States 
Review"  will  be  in  no  little  danger  of  treating 
our  own  authors  with  too  great  leniency,  and  of 
awarding  to  them  an  undeserved  praise.  The 
reviewers  have  an  anxious  desire  for  the  advance- 
ment of  American  literature,  and  for  the  honour 
of  their  country  in  general.  This  feeling  may 
frequently  lead  them  astray,  and  induce  them  to 
do  injustice  to  that  literature  by  commending 
mediocrity,  or  covering  with  the  mantle  of  charity 
the  inferiority  of  the  individual,  who  may  seem 
for  the  moment  to  be  its  representative.  It  will, 
however,  be  their  duty,  and  their  care,  to  guard 
against  such  mistaken  charily. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remark  that  party 
politics  can  have  noplace  in  the  pages  of  the 
"United  States  Review."  But  Polities  and 
Political  Economy,  constituting,  as  they  do,"two 
of  the  most  important  of  the  Moral  Sciences,  and 
being  constituent  parts  of  general  literature,  can- 
not be  overlooked.     They  have  become  more  or 


less  involved  in  almost  every  discussion  of  the 
time  :  and  restricted  indeed  would  the  field  of 
investigation  become,  were  they  to  be  cast  aside. 
They  will  afford  topics  of  interesting  and  ino- 
mentous  consideration  to  the  writers  for  the 
Review.  Yet  it  is  proper  lo  repeat  that  they 
will  be  treated  entirely  in  a  scientific  and  inde- 
pendent spirit;  and  altogether  irrespective  of  th'e 
politics  of  party.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  per- 
fect independence  of  the  Review  in  this  respect, 
IS  in  a  great  measure  guaranteed  by  the  previous 
career  of  the  Editor.  He  has  never  been  en- 
gaged in  the  contentions  of  parlv  ;  he  has  never 
had  a  personal  interest  in  the  success  of  any 
party,  other  than  that  which  is  common  io  him 
with  every  other  citizen  of  the  republic  ;  and  he 
neither  expects  nor  desires  any  such  interest. 

Besides  party  politics,  all  theological  questions 
will  be  excluded  from  the  Review,  for  obvious 
reasons,  and  also  every  thing  having  an  exclu- 
sively religious  bearing,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
professed  character  of  a  literary  iomnah  Still 
it  is  intended  that  the  work  shall  have  an  unequi- 
vocal Christian  character.  By  this  is  meant  that 
its  spirit  shall  be  that  of  Christianity,  and  that  its 
influence  shall  tend  to  promote  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion, as  well  as  of  good  morals.  - 

Finally,  the  "  United  States  Review,"  while 
excluding  the  topics  above  mentioned,  will  not 
be  timid  in  expressing  and  maintaining  a  decided 
opinion  on  every  important  question  that  may 
occur  for  discussion  ;  and  it  will  endeavour,  too, 
to  be  consistent  with  itself  in  the  opinions  it  may 
put  forth  in  relation  to  them  ;  but  allowing  of*  a 
certain  discrepancy  on  minor  points,  inseparable 
ndeed  from  the  circumstance  of  the  various  arti- 
cles of  the  Review  being  the  produclion  of  dif- 
ferent pens. 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Vethake's  residence 
being  in  New  York,  the  editor  of  Waldie's  Li- 
brary will  perform  the  duties  of  Junior  Editor 
of  the  Review,  but  will  not  be  responsible  for 
its  contents  or  conduct.  Communications,  &c. 
may  be  addressed  to  Henry  Vethake,  Esq.  New 
York,  or  to  the  publication  oflice,  Philadelphia. 

TERMS. 

The  United  States  Review  will  be  published  on  the 

first  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  of  each  year. 

The  first  number,  however,  may  not  appear  before  the 

20th  of  January  next. 

The  subscription  price  will  be  Five  Dollars,  if  paid 
advance;  otherwise,  the  price  will  be  Six  Dollars. 
No  subscription  taken  for  less  than  one  year. 
The  Review  will  be  printed  en  fine  paper,  with  new 
type,  and  in  the  best  manner. 

Printed,  published,  and  subscriptions  received  by 
A.  WALDIE, 
JVo.  6,  North  Eighth  St. 


B^t  Soutnal  of  MtUts  %ttu^ts. 


Santa  Cruz,  which  is,  we  are  informed,  in  north 
latitude  36°  45 ! 

To  see  if  other  cities  had  been  similarly 
affected  by  the  dread  visitants,  we  looked  for 
New  York — no  such  place  to  be  found  In  the 
tables  of  the  United  States  !  Boston  also  among 
the  missing.  Baltimore  not  there  !  ! — Albany 
omitted  !  !  ! — and  Washington  City — still  non 
est  inventus  ! ! ! !  We  paused  at  this,  thinking 
there  might  be  a  table  where  were  congregated 
a  goodly  array  of  our  principal  cities  and  ca- 
pitals in  a  solid  phalanx.  We  therefore  ex- 
amined every  table  carefully,  and  as  hills  have 
been  said  to  skip,  cities  might  perhaps  cut  a 
pigeon  wing,  or  cast  a  somerset,  choosing  new 
latitudes  in  this  free  country; — the  Eagle  map, 
fresh  in  our  memory,  might  have  flown  away 
with  them  !  Under  the  head  "  North  America," 
at  last  we  found  some  of  our  lost  cities.  Boston 
had  not  been  afl^ected,  and  the  "  city  of  the 
government,"  was  in  its  true  locality;  Albany 
too  was  safe,  but  New  York,  Baltimore,  &c. 
are  still  on  the  pirouette,  and  may  perhaps  cease 
their  motion  by  the  time  the  public  demand  a 
third  or  fourth  edition.*  In  place  of  these 
cities  we  have  the  exact  location  of  "  Doc 
tortown,"  "  Chitfaloosa,"  "  Keewawoonan,' 
"  Coasewatteville,"  "  Oke-fin-o-kee-ste,"  "  De- 
laware Vills,"  "  Killyvale,"  "  Borden«on,"  and 
"  Zebulon,"  places  we  have  carefully  stored  up 
with  many  of  equal  notoriety,  and  shall  mark 
on  our  edition  of  the  Eagle  map. 

In  sober  earnestness — we  do  not  remember 
experiencing  a  greater  disappointment  than  we 
have  met  with  in  this  instance.  Other  annuals 
give  something  as  an  equivalent  for  the  purchase 
money;  if  not  much  literary  recompense,  the 
engravings  generally  afford  gratification.  Bu 
in  this,  what  is  given?  The  maps  are  on  toe 
small  a  scale  to  be  of  any  practical  utility,  and 
though  very  neat,  are  not  equal  to  many  others 
that  are  little  heard  of.  The  tables,  therefore, 
alone  could  be  looked  to  for  the  immense  mass 
of  correct  geographical  knowledge  so  pompously 
announced.  The  research  there  has  been  woful 
disappointment.  Why  then  declare,  in  such 
bombastic  terms,  the  "  accuracy"  of  the 
formation — the  "  pains  and  expense"  incurred 
in  securing  this,  when  any  tyro  in  geography  of 
twelve  years  of  age  could  have  corrected   the 


tables?  Are  we  to  be  wheedled  out  of  our 


money 


by  bold    assertions,   and    such    unblushing   an. 
nouncements?    The  "  assurances  of  accuracy' 
are  literally  copied- from  the  English  edition  of 
1831,  and  the  maps  and  tables  appear  to  be  mere 
transfers  without  undergoing  any  revision.  Some 
English  blunderer  has  taken  a  map,  and 
the  places  he  found,  without  knowing  whether 
Baltimore  and  Albany  were  of  more  importance 
than  "  Oyster  Bay,"  which  has  its  exact  locality 
noted.     Who  but  a  blunderer  would  set  down 
"  Salt-works,"   without  any  other   explanation, 
at  latitude  32°  00,   or  the'  "  Okihancky,"  and 
"  Kitefoot    Indians,"    as   stationary  at    certa 
fixed  points,  even  the  minutes  being   carefully 
noted?  It  is  a  wonder  Black  Hawk's  house 
not  specified,  but  that  will  probably  appear 
the  third  edition.     The  tables  are    in  fact 
dicrous.     We  should  sincerely  have  rejoiced  to 
give  our  meed  of  approbation  to  the  Geographi 
cal  Annual,  for  the  idea  we  think  is  excellent 
But  it  is  too  glaringly  faulty — so  much  igno 

*  Observe,  this  is  not  a  second  edition  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Annual,  but  a  second  edition  of  the  "  Family 
Cabinet  Atlaa,"  cooked  over  for  a  second  course. 


way  of  Leghorn.  It  seems  that  he 
3  way  of  Marsana,  on  the  Red  Sea 
had   been  exposed  to  great  dangers. 


ranee  and  carelessness  are  exhibited,  that  an  in- 
discriminate puff  would  have  been  too  gross  de- 
ception. Were  this  a  publication  of  moderate 
pretensions,  it  might  have  passed  unheeded  by 
among  the  numerous  works  daily  appearing 
and  as  suddenly  extinguished,  consigned  by  pub- 
ic disgust  to  speedy  oblivion.  But,  having 
little  to  warrant  the  exaggerated  encomiums  so 
profusely  lavished,  nearly  all  its  attractions  be- 
ing extrinsic,  and  not  being  correct  in  any  one 
of  its  latitudes  of  the  place  whence  it  is  pro- 
mulgated with  trumpet  mouth,  for  the  credit  of 
the  city  of  Penn  we  have  felt  called  upon  to  ex- 
pose its  caich-dollar  character; — and  our  ex- 
perience entitles  us  to  give  the  advice — Examine 
before  you  purchase. 

VAKIETX&S. 

Sound. — It  has  been  recently  shown  by  Mr.  Savart 
that  the  human  ear  is  so  extremely  sensible  as  to  be  ca 
pable  of  appreciating  sounds  which  arise  from  about 
24,000  vibrations  in  a  second;  and,  consequently,  that  it 
can  hear  a  sound  which  lasts  only  the  24,000th  part  of 

M.  Ruppell,  the  Traveller. — No  news  had  been  received, 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  of  the  celebrated  traveller,  M.  Ed- 
ward Ruppell,  of  Frankfort,  so  that  his  friends  begai 
be  alarmed  for    his  safety.     Letters   from    him   hi 
however,  been  lately  received,  which  are  dated  20th 
February,  1833,  from  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia, 

and  which  came  t ^t__,_  t.  .... 

went  thither  by  t 

and  Arkiko.     He 

both  on  his  journey  and  during  his  residence.     While 

he  stayed  in  the  country,  the  throne  had  thrice  passed 

into  different  hands,  and  Gondar  was  partly  plundered. 

M.  Ruppell  hoped  to  reach  Egypt  again  in  1833. 

Egyptian  Antiquities.— The  transport  of  the  Obelisk 
of  Thebes  to  Paris,  in  the  ship  Luxor,  is  stated  to 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  francs.  Cleopatra's  Needle, 
about  which  a  query  appeared  among  our  varieties  three 
weeks  ago,  was  offered  to  be  brought  to  England  for 
X9000;  but  economy,  or  some  other  cause,  induced  the 
design  to  be  abandoned.     Foild  la  difference 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. — An  expedition  into  the  interior, 
on  a  considerable  scale,  is  announced  to  have  been  un. 
dertaken  by  a  Dr.  Smith.  £600  has  been  subscribed 
towards  defraying  the  expense.  Sir  J.  Herschel  is  on 
the  eve  of  departure  for  the  same  colony,  in  order  to 
carry  on  his  astronomical  observations  on  the  fixed  stars, 
&c.  &c.  in  another  hemisphei 

Raphael. — The  remains  of  this  prince  of  painters  have 
been  found  in  the  Pantheon,  in  a  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vatiou.  His  height  has  thus  been  ascertained  to  have 
been  a  little  above  five  feet  six  inches:  the  skull  shown 
at  St.  Luke's  is,  of  course,  apocryphal. 

A  Parliamentary  Report  of  the  books,  &c. 
British  iVIuseum,  gives  the  following  details  :— The 
number  of  volumes  of  manuscripts  in  1821,  was  17,937, 
besides  16,423  charters,  i&c. ;  between  that  year  and 
1832  there  were  added  to  the  former,  3667  volumes, 
which  raised  the  number  to  21,604  volumes  of  MSS.  in 
the  latter  year.  During  the  same  interval,  2670  char- 
ters,  &c.  were  added,  and  these  raised  the  number  in 
1832,  to  19,093.  Of  printed  books  the  number  of  volumes 
was,  in  1821,  115,925,  and  in  1832,  218,957;  the  addi- 
tional 103,032  volumes,  with  which  the  library  was 
enriched  between  those  years,  arose  from  benefactions 
of  7000  volumes,  the  gift  of  George  IV.;  2000  toIujtil 
of  works  on  Italian  history  and  topography,  by  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoare,  Bart. ;  donations  were  also  made  to  the  library, 
cither  MSS.  or   books,  by  the  late  J.  "  "  " 

Wolley,  Esqrs.,  Rev.  T.  Keirick,  W.  R,    

Guruey,  Esqrs.,  Viscount  Kingsborough,  and  late  Count 
J.  de  Puisape,  and  the  Rev.  G.  Coxe.  The  parliament 
ary  grant  has  been  much  increased  of  late  years.  Ir 
1821  it  was  the  sum  of  10,007Z.  14s.  id.,  but  it  was 
reduced  in  1824  to  4847(. ;  for  this,  compensation  ap- 
poars  to  have  been  made  in  1825,  when  there  wi  ' '  ' 
to  a  regular  grant  of  15,416i.  a  special  one  of  7500!. : 
the  largest  annual  grant  seems  to  have  been  in  1829, 
viz:  19,899!.;  and  that  for  the  last  year  was  16,922!. 
The  museum  has,  besides,  a  small  income  of  1289!.  15s. 
8d.,  arising  from  funded  property ;  so  that,  independently 
of  a  sum  derived  from  an  incidental  sale  of  duplicate 
books,  its  income  last  year  amounted  to  18,211!.  15s.  8d. 


The  whole  receipts  for  the  year,  including  incidental 
pts,  were  19,506!.  8s.  4d.,  and  the  whole  expenditure 
18,572!.  3s.  2d.,  of  which  9925/.  3s.  Sd.  were  paid  in  sala. 
ries  and  extra  service  money,  and  4522!.  1«.  Ud.  in  tha 
acquisition  of  objects  of  literature,  science,  fine  arts  &c 
In  1831  and  1832  the  museum  sold  12,388  volumes  of 
printed  books,  which  produced  a  sura  of  2043i.  17s.  3.d., 
about  3s.  3d.  per  volume. —  Times. 

List  of  New  Books  published  in  London  to  the 
latest  dates. 
A  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,  by  Dr.Copeland, 
Part  II.  8vo.— Russel's  History  of  Modem  Europe,  new 
editiou,  4  vols.  8vo.— Select  Passages  from  the  Georgics 
of  Virgil  and  Pharsalia  of  Lucan,  by  A.  W.  Wallis, 
12mo. — Translations  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Latin  Prize  Poems,  2d  series,  foolscap  8vo.— The  Ori- 
ental Annual  for  1834,  8vo.— The  Prose  Works  of  John 
Milton,  imperial  8vo.— The  History  of  Herodotus,  with 
Notes  by  A.  Negris,  2  vols.  ]2mo.— The  Landscape 
Annual  for  1834,  8vo.—T(venty  Minutes' Advico  on  the 
Eyes,  18mo.— The  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1832,  by  the 
Rev.  H  Blunt,  8vo — Sketches  in  Turkey  in  1831  and 
1832,  by  an  American,  8vo. — A  Narrative  of  Four 
Voyages  in  the  Chinese  Seas,  by  Captain  B.  Morrell, 


ZiXTERART   NOVEX.TIES, 

Hoskin  &  Snowden,  of  N.  Y.  have 
publication  of  a  French  Review,  containing 
from  French  periodicals.  4^ 

The  fourth  number  of  the  Temperance  Quarterly  is 
published  at  Albany. 

An  office  for  insuring  the  lives  of  horses  has  been  es- 
tablished in  the  French  Capital,  and  proved  a  profita- 
ble concern.  This  is  rather  a  mercantile  novelty.  It 
would  be  a  curious  thing  to  see  a  horse  drawing  his 
own  annuity. 

aaeto  amcricau  ^ufiUtatfons. 

Sketches  and  Eccentricities  of  Colonel  David  Crocket, 
of  West  Tennessee.  Harpers.— Sad  trash.  The  book 
IS  said  to  be  written  by  Mr.  French,  of  Cincinnati.  It 
is  conoeived  and  executed  in  the  worst  possible  taste. 
I  preparation  in  New  York. 

DeKay's  Sketches  of  Turkey  have  been  republished 

in  London,  and  highly  applauded  ;  one  critic  remarks 

"We  have  never  met  with  a  work  of  so  unpretending  a 
size  and  character,  written  with  more  porspicui^or  in 
a  better  tone  of  feeling." 

Mde.  Celnart's  Book  of  Politeness  has  gone  to  a  second 
edition  at  Boston. 

"  Philadelphia  as  it  is,  and  the  Citizens'  Advertising 
Directory"— a  manual  containing  a  general  description 
of  the  city  and  environs,  list  of  municipal  officers,  public 
institutions,  &c. — with  a  map  of  Philadelphia.  Pub- 
lished by  J.  P.  Gray. 

"  Broad  Grins  and  Poetical  Vagaries,"  by  George 
Colman:  a  reprint — Carey  and  Hart. 

"  The  American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Useful 
Knowledge  for  the  year  1834" — Boston;  published  by 
Mr.  Charles  Bowen,  and  edited  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Worcester 
and  Mr.  R.  T.  Paine. 

"  The  -Derivation  of  English  Liberty"— published  at 
Haverhill— a  pamphlet  on  the  Druidical  Religion— a 
curious  investigation  strangely  applied. 

"  Baccalaureate  Addresses,"  delivered  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,  by  Alva  Woods,  D.  D.,  President  of 
the  University — a  pamphlet. 

Dr.  Dekay  is  preparing  a  volume  of  Travels  in  Pales- 
tine and  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  visited  Ibrahim 
Pacha's  army,  and  spent  a  couple  of  days   with  Lady 


""The  Duchess  of  Berri  in  La  Vendee,"  a  new  book 
published  in  London,  is  characterised  as  having  "  a 
somewhat  magnificent  title  page,  scantily  justified  by 
the  contents  of  the  volume." 

Gait  has  a  new  work  in  the  press  called  "  Stories  of 
the  Study." 

Longman  &  Co.  have  nearly  ready  for  the  press  a 
Dictionary  of  Materia  Medica,  comprising  also  Practical 
Pharmacy,  General  Therapeutics, and  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, with  Toxicology.  The  work  will  be  uniform 
with  Dr.  Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Tlio  master  was  llio  officer  wUo  liau  cl      _     ^^^^ 
watch  to  wliicli  I  was  stationed  ;  I.e  w.ii  a  \     y^^^  ^ 

good  torapcrod,  ard"  very  loud  of  groj^.     '|'-'  ''j'' 
quarreled  with  Iho  boatswain,  and  ricciieu  in.i 
i„r,-irp  WIS  oonv  to  the  devil,  now  that  w.irr^nl  1 
ers  put  on  wh,le%hirts  and  wore  frills  to  them       - 
the  boatswain  d,d  -..ot  care  lor  Hun  :  ne  1^""^"  '"^j' 

that  the  whole  ship  scoinp.iny  i     =   „.^..,.n  but  hav 

out  ol  a  l^'"'/  ^"-  ...  '^  ^;  ,„^,  i,„nin,ock  before  ni) 

w"ite"'wal  liaTo^V     UntiM         fme,  1  wallied  th< 
H'SS'lu"mrt^y'tmn"u>il'l^'ciM'X 
nected  with  iny  profession.     One  "\^'' ,•"'■■':'''  "'I;, „'') 
the  middle  watch.  I  to  d    nni  I  ''I'-;."'', ';.';.;;  '\?Th,.t  1 
if  he  would  give  J^^",.'j'j'',,J''°Yu  that 
^7 it  'lho,-'f  h  I'have  no  doubt  but  that  1 
best'part  of  it.     It's  now  witlun  five 
Uclls,  so  weM  heave   the   '"?   ;'"'    '"^"^ 
j|,en  l'".t"/'^j;^"'o^'-".^    -,o 


....  „,  „  friirht,  for  they  told  him  that  the  Scotchman 
was  taller  by  a  few  feet  or  so.  Giants,  you  know 
easure  bv  feet,  and  don't  bother  themselves  about  the 
,ehes,  us  we  little  devils  are  oblioed  to  do.  So  F.ngal 
kept  a  sharp  lot/,;  nut  for  the  S™'''-'''^;;^"^;^*'"',,^  1 'iU 
irFh'i's?il's' house. ''  1  r  Flngafwas  a'lVaid  ^lj^^'''[.^'|^'^^.  ^^^t 

he  looked  for  all  the  world  like  the  monument  u| 
voya=-o  of  discovery.  S'j  Fmgul  ran  mlo  his  h 
:n,d  called  to  his  wif.!  Shaya,  '.My  vo'^' '•"'='•".  ^-'J 
.  be  quick  now;  there's  liial  big  bully  ot  a  Scotel 
coming  up  the  hill.  Klvcr  me  up  with  the  dan 
d  il  he  asks  who  is  in  bed,  tell  him  it's  the  child 
t-i'ugal  laid  down  on  the  bed,  and  his  wife  had  jin.1 
o  cover  him  up  w.'.en  in  comes  the  Scotchman 

I'T'^wiicre'rilmt  ba^'to  Fingal  ?'  says  he,  rubbing  his 
■orehcad:  ■show  him  .0  me,  that  I  may  g've  him  a 
,alino-.'     'Whi.t,  whist:-  cries   ahaya,    'you'll    wake 

,l;:^tt^'-:;^n!ifi:ec^n"r'''l;ti;^t;^hi^b;^ 

ried  the  Scotchnian  with  suT^rise,  looking  at  the  great 
areass  muffled  up  in  the  blankets.  '  .^ure  it  i-S  re- 
MiedShava,'and  Fingal's  babby  too;  so  don't  you  wake 
,im  or  "Fiu^al  will  twist  your  neck  in  a  niinulo. 
By  the  crusJof  St.  Andrew,'  replied  the  gianl.  'then 
t'i  lime  for  mo  to  be  otr;  for  if  that's  h,s  babby,  I'll  be 

o  ye.'     So  the  Scotch  giant  ran  out  of 

!r,.n   hUls.   foiebv  he  was   nearly  dro\ 


;r;,::^i';::^iv!mi:^r,^^:;!nX!^^u,^-^ut 
:;;^;he:j:nor;;:tt  r  w';:::nh:  ^u^ofye.  wm 
',0 .0  the  ^i;„;™ /:- :!:^r  mi^r^::^^^c 

eoay'^'w  e  had  finished  my  meal,  which  did  not 
?  t  r  nl  for  VM,I  of  aa-munition,  I  trotted  down  to 
take  lon„,  ^  '■■j^^,  .,  ,^'-  ,„;„|,t  bo  like,  and  I  hap- 
tbc  cove  to  .-.  ''■■■  ^^  tm,,u'ni,  for  there  lay  a 
tln^'e-decirer  wiil/an  admirars  !!ag  a^t  the  fore.  'Maybe 
[n"a  saiLr"on'I;.c''nicr.''''  If i^li'.v  Queen  CtrarloUo,'  re- 
plied he,  '  of  one  hundred  a„d  twenty  ?-'%^;\;^^;^ 
1  looked  at  her^ size,  aud^conipared^her^^^^^^^^^ 

"j't'l^n  th'!ec"ye';"s'oId'.'"'Bul  .hi'oe  );--«  "'-J;' 
'"f '  !n^o"a:f  if  vo,:  ^rorrfh^lv^u;  you'll  be 
','.1  n.=  ih"  too  of  Beuciow", (that's  a  mountain  wo  have 
our     arts)'     Vou  sec,  Peter,  I  was  a  fool  at  that 

command,      lie  lor-d  U>   ■-■>   »    ^v ^:.,       I  agreed, 

and'oT'l-alher-"'  .ihelorJ- 

lieut'enant,  for   I,.  .     "      ,,,,'i,,'     ,       ,\'''f.'lay'ini^ 

jord-ricuteuaut   ^[    •.    '  -"    ,1  •  .i,,,ihi  ,.,    >- ,.      ;       ;     ■'      » 


saili 


.'  So  now,  my  boy,  1 
1  halyard  rack,  am 


iking 


Of< 


o  an  anchor  on  the  top- 
V  squeeze  your  tbroad- 
-"c  and  then  I'll  tell  you 
-  "First  and  foreino^t,  you  must  know  tha, 
,ded  from  the  .neat  O'Brien  Bofru,wbowas 
s  tWiie  as  the  great  Kiuffal  was  before  him 
ou've  iicard  nf°Fai!;al." 
",.,.,,,    I  over  d.d."  replied  L 


id  in 


,    Then  Fingal  g 
Fniira! 


nds 


"Xe;cr'heird  of  Fingal  !-murder!  Where  must 
Tou  have  been  all  your  life  1  Well,  then,  to  g,ve  you 
iome  Ui.tion  of  I'iugal.  I  will  first  tell  you  how  I'lngai 

giant  himself,  and  no  fool  ^ ^'^^^^j^  "^'^^  °"„°  Ji'^cp 

'^T'^f''5\}S£ia5-'^i«^-'- 

Scotland  as  tall  as  'jj^^  "'_^^'""  ^;  \^  ^.^,.(,5  telling  more 
say  "'"'"  "'°  ,'l^''',J,J^^i',if,  for.'''Well,  this  Scotch  gianl 
leard  of  l^n..al,  and  how  he  had  beaten  every  body 
a:d'h;saU'WhoisthisF,ngaU    ^ ^;^^^^y:, 

;::;^:;witirh:i^in,ile..fBe.h.st    butwheUreM. 
;::^r.tiw:^Cdr;^-;      vl;£^,|a,hea. 
that  this  great  chap  was  coming  ovei, 
23 


'r   My   father    fitted    me    out    pretty  ha.idsomely 
',  .'  all  the  lrade>.mon  that  therr  bills  should  be  paid 

" ,-.      ,    -,    ,„;,i,  =;„,,  first  nrlze-money.  and   thus  by  promises  and 

iw  I'll  begin  about  mysell.    As  I    wUh  my  t";'M"'^  f        wauled.     At  last  all  was 

descended  from   the  great  0'Br,eu     '^'""'^y^l'^g^";  j^jr^i^Vlh  gave  ,,,e  his  blessing,  and  told 
1  his  lime,  but  that  times  Pf;'t-     '''■■;' f^' /j.  j  jj^j  ijk,,  „„  O'Brien,  he  would  «iy  a  power 

,;,V  be  kings  again,  „Uhou..n   i..         |,^^,„  „,^  trouble,  sir,' said  L    •  Ocli,  tiouble  1  a^p.easure, 

my  dear  i-"?;' "i;'^; ;^ '';;; j";,;;:;;';;;^' "^^ '^^ "^i "^^^ 

;ll;^re^::ci;;^^myuio,ber  cribbed  oneliaifof 

y%tock  for  my  bioihcrs  an,   s,s,ers.     'I  hope  to  be 

back  again  soon,  father.'  siiid  I,  as  I  took  my  loave.  •  I 

hope  nol,  my  dear  boy,'  rjphed  I.e;  '^ii'iiH  .v- provided 


°To  cut  the'"story  a  little  shorter,  1  sk 
rrreat-crrand-father,  who  lived  like  a  re 


jenlleman,  as  ne  w        ,               ^     ,.  „^^  j^„  „^^  ,,„. 
:     wUrinm;'M;'l::;i:d-fatherfi..lowed.iisfirU^.,l 

^Tb:iz::  ^r '[  :u::::;^on^deek.'^:::r'thri:^ 
b:h!:;rwih:::i,r^r:;:.;i;;;:;fi"st;j^: 
rl^;:d';oh;::^::;,;:^^"e;o/l:;;lu:no:k:^;;;^ 

',    ,               „  ,'  „e  „',e  ,un.    lliat  1  mii;ht  e.-camine  him 

n  Uod  course  of  time,  and   only  left  my  lalher  alio  ,1 
nne  hundred  acios  of  bog  to  keep  up  the  dignity  ot  the 

'=^;".'  --■'         ■.  ■■  ;'■:.;,  ^'mme  dciccdw^  lam.ly  than 

.,     1^1,  uceU'.ir  here  am  1  v.illi  iweiilj  - 

.   ,'v.  l''-ure      The  iKiatswain   wiiistled,  the  marines 

fivi'V.- '■■-■■!    -    half-pay  of  'nnthiug  a  day. 

m-,'    n-ed     iin~-   and  the  offiee,-s  all  took  off  their  hats 

'  '  1  be  ca.--vn  came  on  the  deck,  and  then  the  guard 

s-j;?\rr'Ud^:^:^iir;c^"^hlsm:^::rt;.:e; 

waVdisiii'issed,  and  they  all  walked  about  the  deck  as 
before   but  I  found  it  very  pleasant  to  be  astride  on  the 

t   n   so  I  rc'nained  where  1  was.    'What  do  you  mano 

bv  thai,  you  big  young  scoundrel?'  says  l-'VJ'en  .0 
,iw  me      '  It's  nolhing  at  all  I  mane,'  replied  1 ,     but 

^^:^^:!::^^:^^tx':^'^^^^^^ 

wl  ntdo  Tou  mane  by  calling  an  O'Brien  a  scoundrel .' 

enough  of  11,0  ^i'^';-;^;,^'-^;^:'^;^-::;::;''to  me  on. 
dl;l 'whrt'To  you\mine  io  do^:'     '^To  get  my  dinner 

•  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  joined  the  ship  about  an  hour  since. 

^m  3mvnul  ot  mnt&  aettwfl- 


VARIETIES. 

Thursday  last,  at  8  m  the  morning,  35  young  pigeons 

all  in  tl>e  afternoon.  Before  4  18  of  the  b.rds  ha, 
n  -rTved  Considering  the  state  of  the  atmosplicre  an. 
the  ago  of  the  birds.'this  result  is  very  remarkable.- 
Gali'rnanVs  Messenger.  .  ,  ,  /- 

^r"rrrf.rt^:::nf'h^^:cij^;:;°n,av 

twenty  years,  nnrf  "t  llio  enu  oi  mkii,  . 
lost  little  of  il 


i;-r^H^^o^"--?^?^^^ 

Sunk,  to  ealculate,  to  learn  and  to  labour. 

4  «.,nr(ira<r  Piin.— Lord  Worcester  enquired  oi  Lord 
Altr  '  w1.af  gun-maker  he  -^d  pu^hase  irom, 

!:vi;^:^t?:::^4to^^:&^a't^wuty 

:;:::!l';:^th  eonsi^raMe  -loc^^^and  .jad  a  very  srngu^ 
lar  and   "'"'"'"S    ,  "r    '  ,  ,  q^  the  Liverpool  and 

Sl^-hXtl^^we'     £n^^oubta^l;gMo.^^^^ 

■  ^'::^^:i::'^^^'Z^^^^^^  -  ^o  proper  <,uar- 
•^^rr^^/^St  ehuraelers  by  whieh  ,nen  are 
.  K  r  tinlished  viz.  the  brave  in  battle,  the  great  in 
r:n;:::f"^chantbyhis<.a,ing.U.^.ge^^ 

S^^^ind^l'm^^T'^^;:;;!™:  towards  his  ^llow. 
rreatures. — Chinese  FromrUs. 

The  Philadelphia  Atheno^un,  has  been  Presented  vl> 
,\,„  „vi„.,tr.   librarv  of  John  L.  Harris,  Esq.  of    Bullnij 
nn  '^i   J  eo  '      i^r°ofsi.  hundred  valuable  volume. 
Tl     e  is  now  livi°i-  at  Claphara  Common  a  lady  wl 

It  may  also  ™' ^°  g°"^  f,';,^;'  capta.n  Cook,  is  li^ing 
TcH;ulT^T::":u.t  ::  no.%  .  mmdred  >ea,. 

rnMand  for  publication  M,ss  Ivembic  s  play  of  the 
>I^tu  o  Seville  will  irobably  heproducd  at  oneo, 
the  winter  theatre 

H^"""":tf :uer  fn  :b::::of  triTw  '''rec'r^d 

fn  this'u  y"  nh  .  degree  ot  nitei.st  thU  it  h  ,^  rarely 
fill,  n  to  our  lot  to  ^^  itnes=  1  he  ne«  pa,  .  rs  eonU  n  a 
tallt-n  lo  oui    '  ,,l„nli   hivintr  been  widily 

,|,„,t  sketch  "*';'=' ;';\^  "  '^'^t  \^e  slriU  look  with 
Z"ul'ZtCi  tr  Z\Z'^.  uh.ch  will  no  doubt  te 
foithcoming    and  1 1  tl  e  ''''"';;  """'■,J,;;;,';,,"'',n^^,\ 

c:s>XS>r'Kur"^'a..-kh. 

'"=1      ,  woist   Ihu."  lliH  could    h.ipcn  to  mi 


The  establishment  in  this  eity  for  'he  ^d^"'"-"  <><■'•><= 
lind,  is  one  of  tlie  most  interestmg  that  can  be  pre- 
sen"ed  Jo  the  contemplation.  The  «cent  e.h.b.  ton  in 
■hich  iiunils  who  had  been  under  tuition  but  a  lew 
■months  wore  shown  to  have  acquired  considerable 
nowledge  of  reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  music  *.c, 
uracted^  large  ancfsympathising  -dieiice,  from  many 
of  whom  contributions  m  money  may  be  expected  loi 
,u„  tni-fherance  of  the  objects  of  tlie  institution,  ins 
''^e  "o  bTregrelted  that^he  bequest  of  Mr.  W.Us  now 
xceeding  SIOO.OOO  sh.iuld  .';^7^^i;j°;;"|f  ,™'^^uended 
oT  Dr'  RlLclandor'sTnstitutoUierefore  became  abso- 
lutely  necessary,  and  i.  likely  to  be  attended  with  tht 
hapiilest  effects.  The  proficiency  of  nis  poor  pupils  .^ 
exreedimrlv  eratifying.  As  organists  m  churehcs,  tlie 
bM  in  L^ufope  hav^c  been  fo^und  peculiarly  adapted, 
en  the  funds  will  admit  we  hope  a  good  orgaj 
at  the  disposal  of  the  benevolent  and  indelatig- 
able  principal.  The  various  manufactured  articles 
mfdeV  the  blind  prove  entirely  that  they  can  support 
toraselves,  us  well  as  be  relieved  from  the  tedium  of 
their  life  of  darkness. 

It  is  now  the  fashion,  says  a  London  paper  to 
the  paper  of  rooms  varnished,  which  renders  them  both 
impervious  to  damp,  and  more  lasting. 


.,„„o,   w.^   same  which 
They  will  be  popular. 
A  work  which  we  have 
shed,  entitled  "  Scenes  ii 
ii-snn's  daughter." 
Prodrome  ibr  Lectures 


ippeared 


"  Library. 


ot  yet  seen  has  been  pub- 
3ur  Parish,,  by   a  country 

Barton's  Therapeutic  In- 

'prodrome  of  a  work  to  aid  the  teaching  of  the  Vege- 
ible  Materia  Medioa,by  the  Natural  Families  of  Plants 
1  the  Thcraooutic  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  by  the  in- 
tructor.  Will.  C.Barton. 
The  Book  of  my  Lady,  a  melange.  By  a  Bachelor 
Knifflil.     Key  &.Biddle,  only  so  so. 

I&yi/c  Biddle  announce  that.  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton's  Ana. 
._mical  illustriLlions  of  Pulmonary  consumption  will  be 
p'ublisted  immediately.  , 

Carey,  Lea  &  Blanehard  have  just  issued  tlieir  edi- 


,__     of  General  Der 

of  Berri's  adventure 

1  ployed  to   pursu 


irrat 


List  of  New  Bool-s  puhUshcd 
latest  dates. 


._  of  the  Duchess 
The  General  was 
v  arrested  her  at 


t  London  to  th 


Mn.  Power.— Th... 
I  very  successful  in  this  c 
1  of  the  rarest  mevit.ond 

iig  lo  the  drama, 

iust  and  complimentarj 

pleased  to  find  the  IrisI 

by  Mr.  Power.     It  has 

iriners,  to  ineulcati 

a  touch  of  the  b 


dist 


On  the 

than  1 
vn  thi 


uCTuished  performer  lias  been 
ntry.  He  is  indeed  an  actor 
rcntleman  withal,  whether  on 
illimore  Chronicle,  when  ad- 
coks  of  b'lm  in  the  following 
rms.— "  We  ware  [larticularly 
cnlleman  restored  Vi  the  stage 
en  too  much  t^e  practke  with 
le  belief  that  every  man  -A-hc 
tongue  must  liavt 


ntlen 


The  Literary  Souvenir,  for  1S31.- 
esque  Annual,  for  ]834.-Livii  Histori 
'"'r  ^G^  '^unn^'^^i^Th^An  oF^olite 
pondence,  English  and  German,  by  P.Sadler,! 
Costu *  '^"—  'I"''  li:.lions.  daurt-s  P 


■Heath's   PictuT. 
irumLibriQuin- 


.  the 


ivels 


1  Itcsc 


!  has  a  iust 


:?rchrr::rrh;;;artof.Aly^delineatin^ 
it  Mr  Power  has  closed  his  engagement  at  the  1  lonl 
street  theatre,  but  we  hope  he  _may  be  induced  again 
to  gratify  a  Baltimore  audience. 

The  fourth  numbei  of  the  Tempeiance  Qu 


feuilles  18mo.— The  Landscape  Alb 

Stuart's  Cominc 

Henderson,  8vo. 

by  S.  Kay,  lira' 

vol.  xviii.4thof 

South   Welles,  ' 

ton.— Tlie  Amu 

for  1834.— A  Hi 

by  Cyrus  Keddi 


'for  1834, 
•hrcws,  edited   I 


Dr. 


o.— Hansard's  Debate 

IVeslern  .\nstraliii,  &c.,  by  Lieut.  Brc 
•ei;  for  Isil.-Juvenile-FoJget-Me-No 
storv  and  Description  of  Modern  Wine 


published  at  Albinj 
Tie   Dovvn    Ea 


Df  a   new     novel 
about  to  TppCd 


nv.  ">■  rik  pres 
.1  luid  that  till 
t  C  -^ands  aie 
sue  Jrom  the  p 


the  hands  ot  tl 


1  the 


of  tl 


"VIiss   LeMie    Ins  piep-ired    for   Mcssi        Jlunroe   . 
■mci-  of  Boston,  a   \olumo  with  the  title    >  Athnl 

'^  Mes'l-   Carcv  e'^  Hart  h  ne  pnbUsbed  in  tuovobimc 
anew-cncbol  'TomCnngli-sLog" 

In  press  and  will  nnpei.  early  m  December  AH 
torj  o>  theHuttmd  Comention,  with  ^Ee'";;"  ' 
Policy  ot  the  United  "States  &  %cininent  v  ci  i 
the  V.V  111  1^13  ,  by  Thcodoio  Dni„l  t   btcrt,iuj  o.  i 


TO  ©OKaBSP02ll5S2?TS. 

Some  queries  respecting  the  publication  of  "  Zohr 
or  the  Hostage"  in  the  "  Library,"  may  be  repUoii 
generally,  that  we  have  had  a  succession  of  as  g 
books  not  pieviou  Ij  published  ind  have  thus  fir  g. 
It  the  a  bv  rn  tl.-it  account  I  sides  ,t  has  been  ex 
sively  cuci.Httd  and  Lj  publishing  it  we  should  pi 
blv  phe  It  Icfore  man>  «  ho  had  already  perused 
this  in  gener-il  we  aie  anxious  lo  a^o.d,  »  i  bin. 
eM,rv  thing  wo  pint  nid)  be  le  ul  or  at  Ra  l  i  ; 
bj  all  palties  ^^  me  itnui 

r,"hr«oui'd  L-ommui  I  ns  to  puoh  h  \v 
,,  lul  0  a  hint,  nr  of  the  loan  ofanoik  \ 
rt"comc  umeroui  iiolit-      Ot  com  c,thou„li 


the 


AichiUci 
nal  that  M 
turesonthi    import 
and  aro  glad  to  Uari 


.^^  e  oh 


thej 


0  oi  Light  lee 
iithatt.tj,- 
ndtd  in  a  mm 


gcntlctmci  mustdirtuseatruto: 
an  opportui  ity  at  piiscnt  c\i  ts  o) 
punciplestothcpubh,  improvenicii 
city  Thui  ma>  good  spring  out  c 
nsi,  like  a  phoenix,  Horn  her  ashc 

no,J«iO,(A-N\c  lie  smcerely 
that  Ml  Wordswmth  cjcs,  wucl 
troubled  him  ha\c  1 1  come  so  b ui, 
to  remain  in  a  d  iik  loo  n  and  thii 
ea  lest  blindness  shoald  b.  tl  e  i 
thus  pamluUyhnJ,  hie  his  „  ctp 
"  Wisdom  It  one  c  itrince  qi 


I  he  AUiim 
viUl  b\    V 


withsurl 

st     U  .    Ill 


engd^emcnt=  hive  pietc 
-iirailclrcssdcliteied  In  1 
ul  the  Liinei';it\  of  ^l 
n  Buiow  E  q  It  Is  scldoni 
I  combiii  itiori  ol  (rood  sc 


I  pi icli 


illu^ 


Imglon  St       aviso    '  lUe   1 

ic,  by  theauthoi  ofPelhar 

publication,   illustiuod  with 


.  combintu.     It'  is    islounding  to  coi 

IP,  nc  on  the  spot  ipceiitly  occupied  by  in  im 
^J,^,'-;^  nmcd  foics',  the  hill  of  science,  whence 
'-a  cosily  1  such  sounds,  such  scieiitihc   disquisition. 


ngs  by   the 


Lithographic  Stonr^—\\ 
branehofait,  has,  itissaid 
France 


and  Br 

stol 

i,d   to 

leai 

one 

lime 

e  enlcl 
id  he  b' 

ould 

out 

1  Vcrdi 

''■■ 

saris  amcricau  ^utnitat.cr" 

\  rl      ,3  and  34  ol  the  Liorary  of  '<clcet  novels  ( 
luia  icpnntof  Puchclen        ta 

Ub  c  Evidence  of  Cliii  h 

, ,.  .url'pic^^it'TBi'rnrnV: 

;,     ,      ,  II   b     1    11     I    111  hidb}  Jjincs  Loni, 

-       \      ,1     !■    m,    ,isln\„  lusl  published    lithe   lUh 

',  1        „     I  lb   ir  tliooUicilhbl.lJ    thoLllcol 

A.diPi  ho     "-;-   ^'3;H,,l£^YLe  Bis^M   ^V^^^^ 

"^  Mr'i    C  ^Iicll  0  has  published  in  a  neat  duodecimt 
Picilcns  Traditional)   btor.es  and  Legend  iry  Ilhislra 


sucii   sounds,  sucii   S..H-..1."-    "— 1 ■ 

cooent  uiloiciraentol   the   advinnce^i  ot  cd 
nrio'i,  t>b  iiL  lo.ir.d  i.i  thih  eloqutut  addicss| 
Ihc   cause  of   menial    idtineement  must    [ 
,.(,1    „|    ,,  itlmdshucli    dvocitcs  js   ?li     Bai 
r„u        i'lt,  11   nc  IS  intciestniir  uul  iiipoitint 
but  Udlhci  line  no.  spice  will  tUou  us  to  n.v 
1  ainh    is  (1    "'      ^    ii"W  s   views       ^^  t 
1,  ulil)  .CL   nni      1   tho  E.snv  foi   genciil  p? 
usil 

6<o  ncph  <  al  Annual  —Alter  the  matter  fi 
the  irurnilot  the  present  «eek  \vasintNp 
we  icceivcd  a  long  exculpntoiy  letter  fro 
Caies,  Lea,  &  Co.  icspccting  their  Geogripl 
cil  Vnnual  ,  so  much  ol  the  letter  as  .elates 
the  said  work  will  be  pdblished  in  our  nevt. 
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fflht  Soutnal  of  ilcUcc  Scttrcjs, 


From  the  Londnn  Mclroiiofila 
PETER   SIMPLE. 


(Cm  II 


goo 


A  few  nights  afterwards,  when  v.e  had  1 
watch,  O'Brien  proceeded  with  his  story. 
was  It  that  I  left  off?" 

"  You  left  off  at  the  time  fhat  you  were  la 
confinement." 

"So  I  did,  sure  enough;  and  it  was  with  nc 
that  I  went  to  my  duty.  However,  as  the 
help  for  it,  I  walked  up  and  down  the  deck 
with  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  thinking  of  c 
and  my  great  ancestor  Brien  Borru.  And 
on  behaving  myself  like  a  real  gentleman,  and  getting 
into  no  more  scrapes,  until  the  fleet  put  in(  '  ~ 
of  Cork,  and  I  found  myself  within  a  few  n 
father's  house.  You  may  suppose  that  the  anchor  had 
hardly  kissed  the  mud,  before  I  went  to  the  first  lieu, 
tenant,  and  asked  leave  to  go  on  shore.  Now  the  first 
lieutenant  was  not  in  the  sweetest  of  lemper.s  seeing 
how  the  captain  had  been  hauling  him  over  the  coals 
for  not  carrying  on  the  duty  according  to  his  satisfac- 
tion. So  he  answered  me  very  gruffly  that  I  should  not 
leave  the  ship.  '  O  bother  !'  said  I  to  myself,  •  this  will 
never  do.'  So  up  I  walked  lo  the  captiin,  and  touch- 
ing my  hat,  reminded  him  that  I  had  a  father  and  mo- 
ther, and  a  pretty  sprinkling  of  broihcr.s  and  sisters, 
who  wore  dying  to  see  me,  and  that  I  hoped  that  he 
would  give  me  leave.  'Ax  the  first  lieutenant,'  said 
he,  turning  away.  '  I  have,  sir,'  replied  I, '  and  ho  says 
that  a.  devil  a  bit  shall  I  put  my  fool  on  shore'  '  Tho.i 
you  have  misbehaved  yourself,'  said  the  captain.  'Not 
a  bit  of  it.  Captain  Willis,' replied  I; 'it' 
tenant  who  has  misbehaved.'  '  How,  sir 
in  an  angry  lone.    '  Why,  sir,  didn't  be  misbehave 


but  of  that  by  and  by,  an 
obtained  agiumbling  assi 
off  I  went  like  a  sky  r< 
hurry,  I  hired  a  jaunting 


:  first  lieu, 
cred  he, 
i  just 


he  deserved — a 
arn't  that  the  n 
see,  your  lionoi 
lieutenant  ha.s 
will  allow  mo  t 
and  make  some 


nd  didn't  you  sarv 
n't  he  sulky  bccnu 
iwhyl'n,  nottogt 


loutju 


!?  You 
he  first 
ope  ye 


>  go  on  shore,  captain,  God  bless  you  ! 
allowance  for  my  parental  feelings  to. 


rtliers  of 


fault  to  find  with  Mr.  0'Bri( 

lieutenant,  as  he  came  aft.    '  I 
general ;  but  1 


'Ha 


idth 

No  more  than  I  ha 
with  midshi 

custom  for  officers  to  ask  leave  to  go  on  shore  before  the 
sails  are  furled  and  yards  squared.'  'Very  Iriic,'  re- 
plied the  captain;  'therefore,  Mr.  O'Brien,  you  must 
wait  until  the  watch  is  called,  and  then  if  you  ask  the 
first  lieutenant,  I  have  no  doubt  but  ynu  will  have  leave 
granted  you  to  go  and  see  your  friends,'  '  Thank'c 
kindly,  sir,'  replied  I ;  and  I  hoped  that  Ihe  yards  and 
sails  would  bo  finished  off  as  soon  as  possible,  for  my 


,1th, 


bee 


kept  much  h 
fore  me. 

"  I  thought  myself  very  clover  in  this  business,  but  1 
never  was  a  greater  fool  in  my  life;  for  there  was  no 
such  hurry  to  have  gone  on  shore,  and  the  first  lieute- 
nant never  forgave  me  for  appealing  to  thrD  captain — 
24 


■ien,s  of  B,illvhinch  Ihat 
iilpccn  who  cl.ovo  ll.p  hot 
:id  how  is  he,  and  all  then' 

it  of  confusion  in  his  head 

ul  nowlie.qiu  bed  quite  in, 

the  doctors  give  hope 

by  that,  bad  m 


family  of  the  O'Brien 

boy  Tim,  who  caught  a  Lit 

other  night  at  the  fair,  and 

siblo  to  male  or  drink  ;  bi 

his  recovery,  as  all  IheO'Bi 

thick  heads.'    '  What  do  you  man. 

nerstoyou."  said  I;  'but  poorTi  ,. 

pen— was  there  afight?'    'Not  much  of  a  fight— only 

more.'  'But  you  are  not  going  tlio  .-straight  road.'you 
thief,'  said  I,  seeing  that  he  bad  turned  off  lo  Ihe  k-ft. 
'  I've  my  reasons  for  thai,  your  honour,'  replied  ho ;  '  I 
always  turn  away  from  the  casllo  out  of  principle— I 
lost  a  friend  there  and  it  makes  me  melancholy.'  '  How 
ue  that  for  to  happen  ?'  'All  by  accident,  your  ho- 
ir;  they  hung  my  poor  brother  Patrick  there,  be. 
,fo  he  was  a  bad  hand  at  arithmetic'  'Ho  should 
have  gone  lo  a  better  school,  then,'  said  L  '  I've  an 
dea  it  was  a  bad  school  that  he  was  brouo-ht  up  in,' 
eplied  he,  with  a  sigh.  '  He  was  a  cattle-dealer,  your 
lonour,  and  one  day,  somehow  or  another,  he'd  a  row 
oo  much— all  for  not  knowing  how  to  couni  vour  ho 
lOur— bad  luck  to  his  school-jnastor!'  '  / 
e  very  true,"  said  I,  'and  pace  be  to  his 
on't  see  why  you  are  to  drag  me,  that' 


t  of  my  way 
hurry  lo  get 


hinking  they'll 

And  who  told  you  that 

asts.'— and  do  vou  dare  I 


know;  Father M'Gra' 
the  other  day  that 


,  and  Ihs 


;.'  Then  I'll  bi 
irry  to  see  you, 
■as  O'Brien,  yoi 
ny  friends  won' 
be  gidd  to  see  me  »'  '  Plasn  your  honour,  it's  all  ai 
it.  Only  this: 
iuii,  vvno  gives  me  absolution,  toult 
It  I  ought  to  pay  him,  and  not  rui 
n  an  ay  like  Te.iguo  O'Brien,  \.'hc 
ithout  paying  for  his  shiiLs,  and  his  shoe; 
ing«,  nor  any  thing  elso,  and  who  wouk 
igcd  as  sure  as  St.  Patrick  swam  over  thf 
Liffey  with  his  head  under  his  arm.'  '  Bad  luck  to  thai 
FatherM'Gralh,'criedI;'devil  hum  me  but  Pll  be  re, 
venged  upon  him  !' 

By  that  time  we  had  ariivod  at  the  door  of  my  fa, 
I  paid   Ihe   raparee,   and   in  I  popped 

tingTi.n  who  waVin'bed  sure  cnmigL 


The 


id  died  the  I 
boot.  Who 
igged  me  a 
iped  her  eye 


.iths 


t  d,ay,)  and  thai  br 
ly  mother  saw  m 
ho  wept  on   my 

o,'  or  opened  thci 


;r.itli< 


M'Gr 


sho 


Arn't  you  ashamed  on 
Arn't  vou  ashamed  oi 
ricd  Father  M'«r,illi.— 
elf,' cried  out  all  my  bro 
pbilst  my  poor  mother 
aid  nothing.     'The  do 


.'Vt  la,^t  they  all  opened  tl 
c.  My  father  commem-ei 
your.=.<df,Tcar!Ue  O'Brien,- 
yoiiiseif,  Teaguo  O'Brie 
Arn't  you  ashamed  on  yo 
hers  and  sisters  in  full  choi 
ut  her  apron  to  her  eyes  : 
il  a  bit  for  myself,  but  v 


much  ashamed  for  you  all,'  replied  I,  'to  treat  mo  in 
this  manner.  What's  the  meaning  of  all  this?'  'Haven't 
they  seized  my  two  cows  to  pay  for  your  toggery,  you 
spalpeen.''  cried  my  father,  'Haven't  they  taken  the 
hay  to  pay  lor  yoLii-  ^\i<^c:^  and  stockings  ?'  cried  Fatlier 
M'Graih.  'Ifavcirt  ll;"yi:,kcn  the  pig  to  pay  for  that 
ugly  hat  of  youis?'  cried  my  eldest  sister.  'And 
haven't  they  laUen   my  hens  lo  pay  for  that  dirk  of 

■"  ■         •■  And  all  nur  best  furniture  to 

s  and    black   cravats.^'  cried 
And  iiaver.'t  we  been  starved 
nee  ?'  cried  they  all.     •  Och  hono  !'  said 
he  devil  they  hive  !'  said  I,  when  they'd 
e  I'm  sorry  enough,  but  it's  no  fault  of 
didn't  you  send  ine  to  say?'   '  Yes,  you 
idn't  you  promise— or  didn't  I  promise 
is  all  one  and    the  same  thing— that 
II    back    with    your  prize-money— and 
^wcr  that,  Teaeue  O'Brien.'    '  Where  is 
loll  you— it's  where  next  Christmas  is 
:ome  yet.'     'Spake  lo  him.  Father 
father.     'Is  not  that  a  lie  of  yours, 
lat  you're  after  telling  now?'  said 
■  M'Gialli;  'give  me  the  money."     'It's  no  lie, 
■M'Giath;  if  it  pleased  you  to  die  to-morrow, 
the  devil  of  a  shilling  have  I  to  jingle  on  your  temb- 
lor good  luck,  haling  lho.se  three  or  four,  which 
you  may  divide  between  you,'  and  I  throw  them  on  the 

"■TcagueO-Bricr>,'  said  Father  M'Grath,  'it's  ab- 
lution that  you'll  bo  wanting  to-morrow,  after  all 
,„,.  o,„„  -,,,.1  „.,„...„:,; jjjj  dig  (jgyji-.^  iji(  giijjii  ^^y 


pay  for  your  while  : 
Murdock,  my  brolher 
lo  death  ever  since  ?' 


— coming,  but  n 
M'Gialh.'.said 
Teague  O'JJrion 


-take  lliat  now.' 
'alher  M-Grath,' 


Keep  you 
.M'Grath- 


lof  i 


eplied  I,  very  angrily,  '  it's  no 
from  you  any  how — take  that 


d  your  share  of  heaven  ;  for  I'll 
wicked  monster,'  said  Father 


bei'lh,'  : 


"  '  Il  It's  no  belter  than  a  r 
plied  I,  'I'd  just  as  soon  slay  out;  but  I'll  creep  in  in 
spile  of  you— lake  that  now,  Father  M'Grath.' 

"'And  who's  to  save  your  soul,  and  send  you  to 
heaven,  if  I  don't,  you  wicked  wretch.'  but  I'll  see  you 
J '1  nisi— so  ta.'ie  that  now,  Teague  O'Brien.' 

'"Then  I'll  turn  protostant,  and  damn  the  pone- 
take  that  now,  Father  M'Grath.' 

"At  this  last  broadside  of  mine  my  father  and  all  my 
brothers  and  sisters  raised  a  cry  of  horror,  and  my  mo- 
ther burst  into  tears.  Father  iW'Gralh  seized  hold  of 
the  pot  of  huly  water,  and  dipping  in  Ihe  little  whisk, 
began  lo  sprinkle   the  room,  saying  a  Latin  prayer, 

"■'■''"  " "  ''Vent  on  squalling  at  me.     At  last,  my 

le  slool,  which  he  had  been  seated  upon, 
_t  my  head.     I  dodged,  and  it  knocked 


father 


n  full  song 
sprung  ov 


M'Grath  who  had  just  walked  behind  mo 


I  ku. 


flor  that, 
you  next 


all 
r  his  carcass  and  gained  tli 
yo  all,  and   belter  maniie; 
il,'  cried  I,  and  off  I  set  as  fast  as  I  could 


I  was  niclancholy  enough  as  I  walked  back,  and 
ughtofwhat  had  passed.  'I  need  not  have  been  in 
h  a  confounded  hurry,'  said  I  to  myself,  'to  ask 
•e,  thereby  aft'ronting  the  first  lieutenant :'  and  I 
i  very  sorry  for  what  I  had  said  to  the  priest,  for  my 


©se  3Jotttiml  of  mUm  atttrcs. 


I  hoped  1 


conscience  thumped  me  very  hard  at  having  oven  pre- 
tended that  I'd  turn  protcslant, which  I  never  intended 
to  do,  nor  ever  will,  but  live  and  die  a  good  catholic  as 
all  my  posterity  have  done  before  me,  and  as  I  trust  all 
my  ancestors  will  Tor  generations  to  come.  Well,  I  ar- 
1  board,  and  the  first  lieutenant  was  very  savage. 
■  ■  get  over  it,  but  he  never  did  ;  and  he 
continued  to  treat  me  so  ill,  that  I  determined  to  quit 
the  ship,  wliich  I  did  as  soen  as  wo  arrived  in  Cawsand 
Bay.  The  captain  allowed  me  to  go,  for  I  told  him  the 
whole  truth  of  the  matter,  and  he  saw  that  it  was  true; 
so  he  recommended  me  to  the  captain  of  a  jacliass  i 
gate,  who  was  in  want  of  midshipmen." 

"What  do  you   moan    by   a  jackass  frigate?" 
quired  I. 

"  I   mean  one  of  your  twenty-eight  gun  ships, 
called  because   there  is  as  much   difference  between 
them  and  a  real  frigate,  like  the  one  we  are  sailing  in, 
as  there  ia  between  a  donkey  and  a  race-horse.    Well, 
the  ship  was  no  sooner  brought  down  to  the  dock-yard 
to  have  her  ballast  taken  in,  than  our  captain  came 
to  her — a  little,  thin,  spare  man,  but  a  man  of  weight 
nevertheless,  for  he  brought  a  great  pair  of  scales  with 
him,  and  weighed  every  thing  that  was  put  on  board. 
I  forget  his  real  name,  but  the  sailors  christened  him 
Captain  Avoirdupois.     He  had  a  large  book,  and  in  it 
he  inserted  the  weight  of  the  ballast,  and  of  the  shot, 
water,  provisions,  coal,  standing  and  running  rigging, 
cables,  and  every  thing  else.    Then  he  weighed  all  the 
men,  and  all  the  midshipmen,  and  all  the  midshipmen's 
chestf,  and  all  the  officers  with  every  thing  belonging 
to  them  ;  lastly,  he  weighed  himself,  which  did  not  add 
much  to  the  sum  total.    I  don't  exactly  know  what  th 
was  for;  but  he  was  always  talking  about  centres  ( 
gravity,  displacement  of  fluid,  and  Lord  knows  wha 
I  believe  it  was  to  find  out  the  longitude,  somehow  ( 
other,  but  I  didn't  remain  long  enough  in  her  to  kno 
the  end  of  it;  for  one  day  I  brought  on  board  a  pair  i 
new  hoots,  which  I  forgot  to  report,  that  they  might  bo 
put  into  the  scales  which  swung  on  the  gangway;  a 
whether  the  captain  thought  that  they  would  sink  1 
ship,  or  why,  I  cannot  tell,  but  he  ordered  me  to  q 
her  immediately — so  there  1  was  adrift  again.   1  packed 
up  my  traps  and  went  on  shore,  putting  on  my 
boots  out  of  spite,  and  trod  into  all  the  mud  and  m 
could  meet,  and  walked  up  and  down  from  Plymouth 
to  Dock  until  I  was  tired,  as  a  punishment 
until  I  wore  the  scoundrels  out  in  a  fortnight. 

"  One  day  I  was  in  the  dock.yard,  looking  at  a  two- 
decker  in  the  basin,  just  brought  forward  for  service, 
and  I  enquired  who  was  to  be  the  captain.  They  told 
me  that  his  name  was  O'Connor.  Then  he's  a  country- 
man of  mine,  thought  I,  and  I'll  try  my  luck.  So  I 
called  at  Goud's  Hotel,  where  he  was  lodging,  and  re- 
quested to  speak  with  him.  I  was  admitted,  and  I  told 
him  with  my  best  bow  that  I  had  come  as  a  volunteer 
for  his  ship,  and  that  my  name  was  O'Brien.  As  it 
happened,  he  had  some  vacancies,  and  liking  my 
brogue,  he  asked  me  in  what  ship  I  had  served.  I  told 
him,  and  also  my  reason  for  quitting  my  last — which 
was  because  I  was  turned  out  of  it.  1  explained  the 
story  of  the  boots,  and  lie  made  enquiries,  and  fou 
that  it  was  all  true  ;  and  then  he  gave  me  a  vacancy 
master's  mate.  We  were  ordered  to  South  Americ 
and  the  trade  winds  took  us  there  in  a  jiffey.  I  liked 
my  captain  and  officers  very  much;  and  what 
ter,  we  took  some  good  prizes.  But  somehow  or  other 
I  never  had  the  luck  to  remain  long  in  one  ship,  and 
that  by  no  fault  of  mine;  at  least,  not  in  this  instance 
All  went  on  as  smooth  as  possible,  until  one  day  lh( 
captain  took  us  on  sliore  to  a  ball,  at  one  of  the  peacO' 
able  districts.  We  had  a  very  merry  night  of  it ;  but  ai 
luck  would  have  it,  I  had  the  morning  watch  to  keep, 
and  see  the  decks  cleaned,  and  as  I  never  neglected  my 
duty,  1  set  off  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  just 
at  break  of  day,  to  go  on  board  of  the  ship.  I  was 
walking  along  the  sands,  thinking  of  the  pretty  girl 
that  I'd  been  dancing  with,  and  had  got  about  half 
way  to  the  ship,  when  three  raparocs  of  Spanish  soN 
diers  came  from  behind  a  rock  and  attacked  me  witl 
their  swords  and  bayonets.  I  had  only  my  dirk,  hut  ] 
was  not  to  be  run  through  for  nothing,  so  I  fought  then 
as  long  as  I  could.  I  finished  one  fellow,  but  at  las 
they  finished  me ;  for  a  bayonet  pressed  through  my 
body,  and  I  forgot  all  about  it.  Well,  it  appears— for  I 
can  only  say  so  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief 
—that  after  they  had  killed  me,  they  stripped  me  naked 
and  buried  me  in  the  sand,  carrying  away  with  them 
the  body  of  their  comrade.  So  there  T  was-^dead  and 
buried." 


.nd  of  it.  Well,  I  had  been  buried  about  an  hour — but 
not  very  deep  it  appears,  for  they  were  in  too  great  a 
hurry— when  a  fisherman  and  his  daughter  came  along 
the  beach,  on  their  way  to  the  boat;  and  the  daughter, 
God  bless  her,  did  me  the  favour  to  tread  upon  my 
nose.  It  was  clear  that  she  had  never  trod  upon  an 
Irishman's  nose  before,  for  it  surprised  her,  and  she 
looked  down  to  see  what  was  there,  and  not  seeing  any 
thing,  she  tried  it  again  with  her  foot,  and  then  she 
scraped  off  the  eand,  and  discovered  my  pretty  face.  1 
was  quite  warm,  and  still  breathing,  for  the  sand  had 
stopped  the  blood,  and  prevented  my  bleeding  to  death. 
The  fisherman  pulled  me  out,  and  took  me  on  his  back 
to  the  house  where  the  captain  and  officers  were  still 
dancing.  When  he  brought  me  in,  there  was  a  great 
cry  from  the  ladies,  not  because  I  was  murdered,  for 
they  are  used  to  it  in  those  countries,  but  because  I  was 
naked,  which  they  considered  a  much  more  serious  af- 
fair. I  was  put  to  bed,  and  a  boat  despatched  on  board 
for  our  doctor;  and  in  a  few  hours  I  was  able  to  speak, 
nd  tell  them  how  it  happened.  But  I  was  too  ill  to 
love  when  the  ship  sailed,  which  she  was  obliged  to 

0  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  so  the  captain  made  ou 
my  discharge,  and  left  me  there.  The  family  wer< 
French,  and  I  remained  with  them  for  six  months  be 
fore  I  could  obtain  a  passage  home,  during  which  : 
learnt  thoir  langr.ase,  and  a  very  fair  allowance  of 
Spanish  to  boot.  When  I  arrived  in  England,  I  found 
that  the  prizes  had  been  sold,  and  that  the  money 
ready  for  distribution.     I  produced  my  certificate,  and 

received  £1G1  for  my  share.     So  it' '-"' 

thought  I. 

'•  I  never  had  such  a  handful  of  money  in  my  life; 
but  I  hope  I  shall  again,  very  soon.  I  spread  it  out  on 
the  table  as  soon  as  I  got  home  and  looked  at  it,  and 
then  I  said  to  myself,  now,  Teague  O'Brien,  will  you 
keep  this  money  to  yourself,  or  send  it  home?  Then  I 
thought  of  Father  M'Grath  and  the  stool  that  was 
thrown  at  my  head,  and  I  was  very  near  sweeping  it 
all  back  into  my  pocket.  But  then  I  thought  of  my 
mother,  and  of  the  cows,  and  of  the  pig,  and  the  furni- 
ture, all  gone:  and  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  wanting 
praties,  and  t  made  a  vow  that  I'd  send  every  farthing 
of  it  to.  them,  after  which  Father  M'Grath  would  no 
lono-er  think  of  not  giving  me  absolution.  So  I  sent 
them  every  doit,  only  reserving  for  myself  the  pay 
which  I  had  received,  amounting  to  about  £30  ;  and  I 
lever  felt  more  happy  in  my  life  than  when  it  was  safe 
n  the  post-office,  and  fairly  out  of  my  hand 

1  bit  of  a  letter  to  my  father  at  the  time,  which  was  to 
his  purpose — 

"  '  HoNouaED  Father, — Since  our  last  pleasant  meet- 
ng,  at  which  you  threw  the  stool  at  my  head  '   _ 

,he  pigeon  and  hitting  the  crow,  I  have  been  dead  and 
buried,  but  am  now  quite  well,  thank  God, 
bsolution  from  Father  M'Grath,  bad  luck  to  him.  And 
i>hal's  more  to  the  point,  I  have  just  received  a  batch 
f  prize  money,  the  first  I  have  handled  since  I  hav 
erved  his  majesty.'and  every  farthing  of  which  I  no' 
end  to  you,  that  you  may  get  back  your  old  cows  an 
he  pig,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  articles  seized  ''■ 


son  for  any  one  leaving  his  ship,  and  that  he  would 
procure  me  another,  now  that! had  come  to  life  again.' 
[  was  sent  on  board  of  the  guard  ship,  where  I  remained 
about  ten  days,  and  then  was  sent  round  to  join  this 
tVigate — and  so  my  story's  ended;  and  there's  eight 
bells  striking — so  the  watch  is  ended  too.  Jump  down, 
Peter,  and  call  Robinson,  and  tell  him  that  I'll  trouble 
him  to  forget  to  go  to  sleep  again  as  he  did  last  time, 

Lnd  leave  me  here,  kicking  my  heels,  contrary  to  the 

ules  and  regulations  of  the  service." 


vheth( 


not  ashamed  of  myself:  more  shame  to  you  for  abusing 
a  dutiful  son  like  myself,  who  went  to  sea  at  your  bid. 
ding,  and  has  never  had  a  real  good  poiatoe  down  his 
throat  ever  since.  I'm  a  true  O'Brien,  tell  my  mother 
and  don't  mane  to  turn  protestant,  but  uphold  the  re. 
ligion  of  my  country;  although  the  devil  may  tak( 
Father  M'Grath  and  his  holy  water  to  boot.  I  shan't 
come  and  see  you,  as  perhaps  you  may  have  another 
stool  ready  for  my  head,  and  may  take  belter  aim  next 
time  :  so  no  more  at  present  from  your  affectionate  son, 
'Teague  O'Brien.' 
"  About  three  weeks  afterwards  I  received  a  letter 
from  my  father,  telling  me  that  I  was  a  real  O'Brien, 
and  that  if  any  one  dared  to  hint  to  the  contrary,  he 
would  break  every  bone  in  his  body;  that  they  had  re- 
ceived the  money,  and  thanked  me  for  a  real  gentle- 
man as  I  was ;  that  I  should  have  the  best  stool  in  the 
house  next  time  1  came,  not  for  my  head  but  for  my 
tail ;  that  Father  M'Grath  sent  me  his  blessing,  anid  had 
wiven  me  absolution  for  all  I  had  done  or  should  do  for 
the  next  ten  years  to  come :  that  my  mother  had  cried 
with  joy  at  my  dutiful  behaviour;  and  that  all  my  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  (bating  Tim,  who  had  died  the  day 
after  I  left  them,)  wished  me  good  luck,  and  plenty 
more  prize  money  to  send  home  to  them.  This  was  all 
very  pleasant ;  and  I  had  nothing  left  on  my  mind  but 
to  get  another  ship;  so  I  went  to  the  port  admiral,  and 
told  him  how  it  was  that  I  left  my  last;  and  he  said, 
'  That  being  dead  and  buried  was  quite  sufficient  rea- 


CHAPTER  V. 
Before  I  proceed  with  my  narrative,  I  wish  to  ex- 
plain to  the  reader  that  my  history  was  not  written  in 
after  life,  when  I  had  obtained  a  greater  knowledge  of 
the  world.  When  I  first  went  to  sea,  I  promised  my 
mother  that  1  would  keep  a  journal  of  what  passed, 
with  my  reflections  upon  it.  To  this  promise  I  rigidly 
adhered,  and  since  I  have  been  my  own  master,  these 
journals  have  remained  in  my  possession.  In  writing, 
therefore,  the  earlier  part  of  my  adventures,  every  thin^ 
is  stated  as  it  was  impressed  on  my  mind  at  the  time. 
Upon  many  points  I  have  since  had  reason  to  form  a 
different  opinion  from  that  which  is  recorded,  and  upon 
many  others  I  have  since  laughed  heartily  at  my  folly 
and  simplicity,  but  still  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to 
let  the  ideas  of  the  period  remain  rather  than  correct 
them  by  those  of  dear-bought  experience.  A  boy  of 
fifteen,  brought  up  in  a  secluded  country  town,  cannot 
be  expected  to  reason  and  judge  as  a  young  man  who 
has  seen  much  of  life,  and  passed  through  a  variety  of 
adventures.  The  reader  must,  therefore,  remember  that 
:  have  referred  to  my  journal  for  the  opinions  and  feel- 
ngs  which  guided  me  in  and  between  each  distinct 
anniversary  of  my  existence. 

We  have  now  been  cruizing  for  six  weeks,  and  I  find 
that  my  profession  is  much  more  agreeable  than  I  an- 
ticipated. My  desire  to  please  is  taken  for  the  deed  ;. 
Ithoughl  occasionally  make  a  blunder,  yet  the 
captain  and  first  lieutenant  seem  to  think  that  I  am 
attentive  to  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  only 
smile  at  my  mistakes.  I  also  have  discovered  that 
however  my  natural  capacity  may  have  been  estimated 
by  my  family,  that  it  is  not  so  depreciated  here;  and 
every  day  I  feel  more  confidence  in  myself,  and  hope, 
by  attention  and  diligence,  to  make  up  for  a  want  of 
natural  endowment.  There  certainly  is  something  in 
the  life  of  a  sailor  which  enlarges  the  mind.  When  I 
was  at  home  six  months  ago,  I  allowed  other  people  to 
think  for  me,  and  acted  wholly  on  the  leading-strings 
of  their  suggestions;  now,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I 
think  for  myself.  I  am  happy  with  my  messmates — 
those  who  were  harsh  upon  me  have  left  off,  because  I 
never  resented  their  conduct,  and  those  who  were  kind 
to  me  are  even  kinder  than  before.  The  time  flies  away 
quickly,  I  suppose,  because  I  know  exactly  what  I  have 
to  do,  and  each  day  is  the  forerunner  of  the  ensuing. 

The  first  lieutenant  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  men 
I  ever  knew,  yet  he  never  relaxes  from  the  discipline  of 
the  service,  or  takes  the  least  liberty  with  either  his 
superiors  or  inferiors.  His  humour  is  principally  shown 
in  his  various  modes  of  punishment;  and  let  the  pun- 
ishment be  ever  so  severe  to  the  parly,  the  manner  of 
inflicting  it  is  invariably  a  source  of  amusement  to  the 
remainder  of  the  ship's  company.    I  have  often  thought 
that  although  no  individual  liked  being  punished,  yet 
that  nil  the  ship's  company  were  quite  pleased  when  i 
punishment  took  place.     He  is  very  particular  about 
his  decks;  they  are  always  as  white  as  snow,  and  i 
thing  displeases  him  so  much  as  their  being  soiled.     It 
is  for  that  reason  that  he  has  such  an  objection  to  the  ; 
use  of  tobacco.    There  are  spitting-pans  placed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  decks  for  the  use  of  the  men,  that 
they  may  not  dirty  the  plunks  with  the  tobacco  juice. 
Sometimes  a  man  in  his  hurry  forgets  to  use  these  pans,  ■ 
but  as  the  mess  to  which  the  stain  may  be  oppositi 
their  grog  stopped  if  the  party  is  not  found  out  they  '. 
take  good  care  not  only  to  keep  a  look  out,  but  to  i 
form  against  the  offender.     Now  the  punishment  for' 
the  offence  is  as  follows — the  man's  hands  are  tied  be- 
hind his  back,  and  a  large  tin  spitting.box  fixed 
chest  by  a  strap  over  the  shoulders.  All  the  other  boxes 
on  the  lower  dock  are  taken  away, and  he  is  obliged  * 
walk  there,  ready  to  attend  the  summons  of  any  man; 
who  may  wish  t,o  empty  his  mouth  of  the  tobacco  juice. 
The  other  men  are  so  pleased  at  the  fancy  that  they' 
spit  twice  as  much  as  before,  for  the  pleasure  of  making^ 
run  about.     Mr.  Chucks,  liie  boatswain,  calls  '  " 


"  the  first  lieutenant's  premnhulating  spitting-pan."   He. 
observed  to  me  one  day  "  that  really  Mr.  Falcon  was' 
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I  was  moch  amused  Ihe  l»st  morning  watch  that  I 
kept.  We  were  stowing  the  hammocks  in  the  quarter- 
deck nettings,  when  one  of  the  boys  carne  up  with  his 
hammock  on  his  shoulder,  and  as  he  passed,  the  first 
lieutenant  perceived  that  ho  had  a  quid  of  tobacco  in 
his  check.  "  What  have  you  got  there,  my  good  lad — 
a  gum-bile? — your  cheek  is  very  much  swelled."  "J*o, 
sir,"  replied  the  boy,  "there's  nothing  at  all  the  matter." 
"O,  there  must  be  ;  it  is  a  bad  tooth,  then.  Open  your 
moulh  and  let  me  see."  Very  reluctantly  the  boy 
opened  his  month,  and  discovered  a  large  roll  of  tobac- 
CO  leaf.  "  I  see,  I  sec,"  said  the  first  lieutenant,  "  your 
moulh  wants  overhauling,  and  your  teeth  cleaning,  I 
wish  we  had  a  dentist  on  board ;  but  as  we  have  not,  I 
will  operate  as  well  as  I  can.  Send  the  armourer  up 
here  with  his  tongs."  When  the  armourer  made  his 
appearance,  the  boy  was  made  to  open  his  mouth,  while 
the  chew  of  tobacco  was  extracted  with  his  rough  in- 
strument. "There  now,"  said  the  first  lieutenant,  "  I'm 
sure  that  you  must  feel  better  already ;  you  never 
could  have"  had  any  appetite.  Now,  captain  of  the  af- 
terguard, bring  a  piece  of  old  canvass  and  some  sand 
here,  and  clean  his  teeth  nicely."  The  captain  of  the 
afterguard  came  forward,  and  putting  the  boy's  head 
between  his  knees,  scrubbed  Iiis  teeth  well  with  the 
sand  and  canvass  for  two  or  throe  minutes.  "Th- 
that  will  do,"  said  the  first  lieutenant.  "  Now,  my  little 
fellow,  your  mouth  is  nice  and  clean,  and  you'll  enjoy 
your  breakfast.  It  was  impo.'^sible  for  you  to  have 
eaten  any  thing  with  your  moulh  in  such  a  nasty  state. 
When  it's  dirty  again,  come  to  me,  and  TU  be  your  den. 


"We  plead  guilty  to  three  errors,  as  follows: 

1.  "  Philadelphia,  table  88,  should  have  been  Phila-" 
delphia  (Ten.)."* 

2.  "  The  latitude  of  Philadelphia  in  table  78,  should 
have  been  39°  57'  instead  of  39°  52',  being  an  error  of 

3.  "  Bordenton  should  have  been  Bordentown." 
The  writer  has  asserted, 

1.  "  That  places  of  importance  have  been  omitted." 

2.  "  That  others  of  comparative  insignificance  have 
been  inserted  in  their  stead." 

1.  "  That  the  maps  and  tables  of  the  United  States 
have  been  copied  from  the  English  edition,  without  re- 

4.  "  That  it  is  glaringly  faulty,  showing  both  ig- 
orance  and  carelessness." 

We  presume  you  must  now  be  satisfied  that  there  is 
o  foundation  for  any  of  these  assertions,  and  that  they 
ought  to  be  recalled. 

Respectfully  yours,  &c. 

C.*nEV,LE.\&Co." 
PhiladelpUa,  Nov.  23, 1833, 


(Tot 


GEOGRAPHICAL  ANNUAL. 

The  following  is  the  portion  of  the  letter  from 
Carey,  LE.i&  Co.  respecting  the  Geographical 
Annual,  alluded  to  in  our  last. 

"  You  will  doubtless  be  surprised  to  learn  that  all  the 
errors,  except  three  of  no  moment,  pointed  out  by  your 
correspondent,  arise  out  of  the  haste  with  which  he  ex- 
amined the  book,  and  that  a  little  more  lime  would 
have  satisfied  him  that  they  did  not  exist.  Had  he 
read  the  preface  with  any  care,  he  would  have  seen  that 
it  is  there  stated,  that  'out  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
places  twenty  thousand  have  their  longitudes  and  lati- 
tudes affi.xed.'  A  moment's  consideration  would  have 
satisfied  him  that  this  referred  to  the  tables,  and  that 
the  places  in  the  maps  constitute  the  remainder.  1 
is  the  key  to  his  error  (for  we  are  willing  to  belie 
was  an  error,  and  not  a  wilful  misunderstanding)  which 
consisted  in  e.xpccting  to  find  in  the  tables  all  the  pi; 
given  in  Ihe  maps,  when  it  mis  not  intended  any  one  of 
lliem  should  be  given.  He  will  now  know,  that  if  he  \ 
New  York,  Bo'ston,  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  he 
find  it  on  the  map;  and,  that  if  he  cannot  find  apla( 
the  map,  he  will  find  it  in  the  table  with  its  lati 
and  longitude,  so  as  to  be  able  to  locate  it  on  the 
In  this  way  we  have  been  enabled  to  give  very  nearly 
as  great  a  number  of  places  as  can  be  found  oi 
largest  sheet  maps  of  the  United  Slates,and  the  exact  po- 
sition of  a  place  can,  we  believe,  more  readily  be  a 
tained  than  on  any,  the  most  expensive  map.  W 
lieve  that  no  place  of  importance  in  the  United  States 
had  been  omiUed.  The]  maps  (thiee  in  number)  w( 
all  constructed  by  one  of  the  most  accurate  geographi 
wo  know ;  and  when  he  had  completed  them  he  ma 
the  tables,  commencing  wiJi  places  of  Ihe  first  i, 
portance  and  proceeding  downwards  until  he  filled  the 
space  allowed.  That  he  was  enabled  to  include  Do 
town  and  CoosewatteviUe,  without  omitting  plat 
greater  importance,  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  e 
of  information  contained  in  the  book.  The  map  o) 
North  America  has  a  title  independent  entirely  of  th 
which  accompany  the  map  of  the  United  States.  On 
that  map  Philadelphia  is  laid  down,  and  it  is  al 
the  table,  but  we  doubt  exceedingly  if  another  such 
case  occurs  in  the  book,  as  it  was  not  intended.  Tha 
table  also  contains  many  places  which  are  laid  down 
on  the  maps  of  the  United  States  being,  generally,  the 
capitals  or  principal  cities  of  the  States.  As  regards  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  places  usually  occupied 
by  the  different  tribes  of  Indians,  we  have  only  to  say, 
that  we  believe  the  great  mass  of  your  readers  would 
bo  of  a  different  opinion  from  that  of  the  writer  of  the 
article. 


RemarJi-s. 

We  have  inserted  the  above  to  show  that  we 
are  disposed  to  give  fair  play  to  all  who  may  feel 
aggrieved  al  our  criticisms,  but  we  cannot  recall 
our  assertions,  nor-  submit  to  dictation.  We 
took  up  the  beautiful  volume  which  forms  the 
topic  in  dispute,  with  a  strong  inclination  to 
pass  an  encomium,  the  mechanical  part  was  so 
excellent,  and  the  size  so  convenient;  but  on  the 
slight  examination  we  gave  to  only  a  (ew  of  the 
tables  we  found  the  errors  to  which  the  publish- 
ers plead  guilty,  and  their  note  has  induced  a 
slill  further  e.vploration  of  the  work  so  forcibly 
ushered  into  notice  in  the  preface,  which  by  the 

ay  is  a  literal  transcript  from  the  English  edi 
tion  of  1831,  with  only  the  omission  of  the  re- 
ference to  "  royal  patronage.^' 

The  "  publishers"  have,  perhaps,  yet  to  lean 
that  mistakes  of  latitude  and  longitude  are  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  the  very  lives  of  their  fellow 
beings.  Numerous  instances  of  shipwreck  from 
trivial  errors  of  this  kind  could  be  enumerated. § 
A  friend  has  just  mentioned  one  where  a  whole 
ship's  crew  were  nearly  lost  from  relying  on 
almanac;  and  if  a  captain  would  depend  upon 

uch  authority,  how  much  iTiore  likely  would  he 
be  to  receive  as  correct,  a  publication  which  has 

II  the  appearance  of  veracity,  and  is  bolstered 
up  with  assurances  of  accuracy?  We  were  per- 
fectly justifiable,  after  even  a  hasty  examination^ 
when  we  found  the  place  of  its  publication  set 
down  wrong  twice,  to  pronounce  the  work  un 
worthy  of  patronage. 

They  have  plead  "guilty''  to  the  error  of  not 
having  inserted  Tennessee  after  the  important 
word  Philadelphia.  The  principal  city  of  Penn 
sylvania  being  thus  twice  erroneously  settled,  lei 
us  go  to  the  seat  of  government.  Harrisburg,  ii 
plate  85,   is  located  in  north  latitude  35°  W 


longitude  89°  10',  and  in  plate  77,  north  lati- 
tude 34°  55',  longitude  90°  26'  and  no  state  is 
given!!!  Here  are  two  Harrisburgs,  neither 
•ering  to  that  of  our  capital.  Do  the  publish- 
ers know  in  what  section  of  the  country  they  are 
,nd  even  if  ihey  do,  they  will  plead  guilty  to 
two  more  errors  in  not  inserting  the  state.  The 
true  location  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  is 
north  latitude  40°  16';  longitude  76°  50'. 

By  Avgvsta  we  understand  the  places  of  that 
name  in  Maine  or  Georgia.  In  ihe  Geographical 
Annual  there  are  two  Augustas,  and  no  stale 
whatever  given.  One  is  declared  to  be  in  lati- 
tude 31°  10',  longitude  89°  15'.  The  other 
44°  41',  longitude  76°  38'.  So  that  the  one 
intended  to  be  located  in  Maine,  would  be  near 
Prescott,  U.  C.  and  the  Augusta,  Georgia, 
should  be  33°  28',  longitude  81°   54'  ! 

Baiavia,  without  New  York  or  any  other 
state  designated. 

Beaufort,  still  no  stale,  is  stated  to  be  in 
latitude  34°  40'.  Beaufort,  S.  C.  is  really  in 
latitude  32°  31'.  Let  all  captains  beware  of 
2°  9'  error  in  steering  for  Beaufort!!  See 
Encyclopedia  Americana,  where  the  latitude  is 
stated  at  32°  31'.      Is  there  a  Beaufort  in  Ten- 


»  Who  would  ever  have  ani 
this,  as  few  can  bo  aware  that  there  is  a  town  of  that 
name  in  Tennessee  ? 

+  This  we  did  not  state.  Our  expressions  w 
"The  'assurances  of  accuracy'  are  literally  copied 
from  the  English  edition  of  1831,  and  the  maps  and  ta 
bles  appear  to  be  mere  transfers  without  undergoini 
any  revision."  We  spoke  of  the  maps  and  tables  ii 
general,  and  we  repeat,  that  to  all  appearance  the  ge 

§  In  regard  to  an  error  of"  only  five  minutes"  in  the 
location  of  Philadelphia,  we  may  observe  that  a  friend 
of  ours  has  determined  his  own  in  the  interior  -jf  the 
slate  within  one  minute,  and  that  by  ordinary 
ments.  We  exonerate  all  our  readers  from  the  charge 
of  thinking  that  the  Indians  should  be  particularised 
even  to  the  minutes.  They  o 
space  as  a  county  or  a  state,  a 
exact  latitude  and  longitude  o 


?  would  put  the 
vhole  township. 


ssee'? 

Two  Dovers  occur  in  the  tables  but  no  state 
affixed  to  either  1 

Fredericksburgh,  no  state  mentioned,  and  said 
to  be  latitude  40°  44'.     Fredericksburgh,  Vir- 

lia,  is  in  latitude  38°  34'. 

Hartford,  the  same,  and  said  to  be  in  latitude 
37°  30',  when  in  fact  it  is  in  latitude  41°  46'. 
What  state  are  we  to  be  told  should  have  been 
added  ? 

Knoxville ;  where  the  word  "Tennessee" 
would  again  have  been  useful,  it  is  omitted  en- 
tirely. The  same  with  regard  to  the  states  in 
which  Mobile,  Vincennes,  &c.  &c.  are  situated. 
Trenton  is  said  to  be  in  latitude  31°  1'. 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  is  in  40°  14'.  What 
Trenton  is  it? 

Detroit,  is  said  to  be  in  latitude  42°  35', 
longitude  82°  35'.  In  the  Encyclopedia  Ameri- 
cana we  have  it  in  latitude  42°  24',  longitude 
82°  68',  which  last  is  correct. 

A  prayer  book  was  printed  in  the  time  of  the 
Puritans  in  an  illegible  and  worn_out  tj^e,  on 
which  the  printer  being  complain^  of,  he 
stoutly  replied,  that  "  It  was  as  good  as  the 
price  afforded;  and  being  a  book  which  all  per- 
sons ought  to  have  by  heart,  it  was  no  matter 
wliether  it  was  read  or  not,  so  that  it  was  worn 
out  in  their  hands  !  !"  So  of  this  annual;  it  is  no 
matter  if  there  are  two  Doveis;  if  you  wish  to 
find  the  latitude  of  Dover,  N.  H.  you  must  have 
it  by  heart,  for  on  refering  to  the  "  authority'' 
you  find  there  are  two,  and  instead  of  one  look 
you  must  turn  to  two  plates,  and  finally  to  the  map 
to  "  locate"  it.  And  the  same  of  Augusta,  &;c. 
&c.  &c.  and  you  will  find  them  both  on  the 
maps,  judging  from  analogy,  though  we  are  as- 
sured "it  was  not  intended  any  one  of  them 
should  be  (have  been)  given." 

"  The  map  of  North  America,"  say  the  publish- 
ers, "  has  a  table  independent  entirely  of  those 
which  occupy  the  map  of  the  United  States.  On 
that  map  Philadelphia  is  laid  down,  and  it  is  also 
in  the  table,  but  we  (]oubt  exceedingly  if  anolher 
such  instance  occurs  in  the  book."  The  publish- 
ers have  yet  to  learn,  it  appears,  what  is  in  the 
tables,  and  what  is  not !  We  will  enlighten  them. 
On  the  slightest  possible  examination  by  a  lyro 
of  ten  years  old,  he  has  pointed  out  the  follow- 
ing,  which   we   assure    our    hypercrilics    arc 
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really  in  both!  /  viz:  Nashville,  Newbern,  Hali- 
fax, Natchez,  Savannah,  Mobile,  Vera  Cruz 
Wilmington,  Natchitoches,  Boston,  Detroit,  Que 
bee,  Montreal,  Cape  Cod,  Albany,  Panama, 
Arkopolis,  St.  Johns,  Now  Orleans,  Natch 
St.  Louis,  Guadalaxara,  Cape  St.  Lucas.  There 
is  a  "  Washington,"  on  this  table  that  is  very 
puzzling,  having  no  "  Tennessee"  or  any  thing 
else  to  it,  except  latitude  33°  'JO',  longitude 
82°  46'.  Nashville  occurs  in  iico  tables^ — once 
in  latitude  35°  52',  longitude  87°  30', 
once  in  lat.  36°,  longitude  70°.  Are  they  both 
"  Tenneseo"  ?  If  so,  the  longitude  is  wrong  in 
both  ! 

In  another  place  they  find  it  necessary  to  re- 
peat the  assertion  "  it  was  not  intended  any  one 
of  them  should  be  given"  in  both  maps  and  ta- 
bles, and  tliat  '•  here  is  the  key  of  tlie  error." 
'i  lie  above  specimens  weie  found  after  a  search 
often  minutes;  they  are  at  least  inscrled  hi/ mis- 
take, according  to  their  own  showing,  and  are 
all  found  in  the  one  plate  and  map  expressly 
referred  to.  We  really  have  not  patience  to 
go  further  into  this  matter,  and  presume  the 
publishers  do  not  wish  it. 

If,  however,  they  think  there  is  any  fuither 
cause  of  complaint,  our  columns  are  open  to  a 
temperate  vindication. 

The  importance  which  the  publishers  attach 
to  our  notice,  eviuced  by  the  length  of  their  re- 
plicatory  remarks,  has  induced  us  to  devote 
more  space  to  this  discussion  than  we  had  in- 
tended, or,  as  we  thought,  the  subject  merited. 
Justice  to  them,  however,  required  they  should 
be  heard — justice  to  ourselves  demands  that 
we  should  support  our  position,  or  confess  error. 
This,  as  already  said,  has  led  into  further  exami- 
nation— the  result  is  now  public. 

As  wo  closed  these  remarks,  the  following 
communication  was  received  from  a  gentleman 
reinarkable  for  his  accuracy  and  love  of  truth  ; 
one  entirely  disinterested,  and  who  has  expressed 
himself  in  words  more  dissatisfied  with  the  work 
than  he  cared  to  set  down  in  print.  As  it  forti- 
fies our  position  we  give  it  publicity. 
Com7nunication. 

I  have  examined  to  a  small  extent  the  maps 
and  tables  of  the  Geographical  Annual  for  1834, 
published  by  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard.  The 
annexed  tible  wM  e^'iil  it  >  portion  o  ly  of  the 
numerous  eirois  I  Inve  detected 
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One  of  the  most  striking  defects  in  the  book, 
and  ono  which  I  consider  altogether  unpardonable,  is 
the  omission  to  designate  what  town  is  meant,  when 
tliore  are  several  of  tlie  same  name  in  llio  same  country, 
In  all  such  cases  it  is  of  course  to  be  presumed  that  llie 
place  of  most  note,  and  not  an  obscure  village,  is  in- 
tended, and  upon  lliis  fair  presumption  I  found  my 
strictures.  Tltcre  are  four  Lexingtons,  but  nothing  is 
said  of  the  capital  of  Kentucky.  There  are  two  Louis- 
villes,  but  notliing  of  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

It  is  very  plain  that  no  late  authorities  whatever  have 
been  consulted,  al  least  with  respect  to  the  United 
States,  to  which  I  h.ave  chiefly  confined  myself  in  the 
examination  of  this  annual. 

Indeed,  when  I  find  that  there  is  scarcely  a  correct 
position  given  of  any  one  point  in  the  country,  it  can 
hardly  be  deemed  worth  while  to  go  further,  for  the 
value  of  the  work  to  an  American  is  already  quite  des- 
troyed. 

When  there  are  so  many  late  and  approved  authori- 
ties e.vtant  for  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  prin- 
ipal  cities  on  this  continent,  it  must  be  mortifying  to 
ny  Philadelphian  to  f  nd  that  not  one  of  lliem  has  been 
onsulted  in  the  preparation  of  a  geographical  work 
published  by  one  of  her  principal  book.iollers,  professing 
too,  as  tliey  do  in  the  preface,  that  no  pains  have  been 
spared  to  render  it  complete  and  accurate. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  itfi^my  opinion  that  such 

lonfused,  inaccurate,  and  ujjpcsJfitable  mass,  under  the 

me  of  Geography,  or  of  any  other  science,  was  never 
issued  from  the  American  press;  and  the  publishers  of 
such  a  jargon  deserve  the  castigation  of  all  writers  who 
•-ave  any  influence  over  the  public  mind. 

VABZETZXIS. 

Extract  frmn  the  Speech  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wheioell  be- 
fore the  Members  of  the  British  Association : — "  We  know 
that  the  progress  of  discovery  can  no  more  be  suddenly 
leraled  by  a  word  of  command  uttered  by  a  multi- 
tude, than  by  a  single  voice.  There  is,  as  was  long  ago 
said,  no  royal  road  to  knowledge — no  possibility  of 
shortening  the  way,  because  he  who  wishes  to  travel 
r  it  is  the  most  powerful  one ;  and  just  as  little  is 
!  any  mode  of  making  it  shorter,  because  they  who 
press  forward  are  many.     We  most  all  start  from  our 
ctual  position,  and  we  cannot  accelerate  our  advance 
by  any  method  of  giving  to  each  man  his  mile  of  the 
march.     Yet  something  we  may  do  :  we  may  take  care 
that  those  who  come  ready  and  willing  for  the  road, 
shall  start  from  the  proper  point  and  in  the  proper  di- 
""  )n  ; — shall  not  scramble  over  broken  ground,  when 
there  is  a  causeway  parallel  to  their  path,  nor  set  off 
wnfidently  from  an  advanced  point  when  the  first  steps 
f  the  road  are  still  doubtful ;  shall  not  waste  their 
powers  in  struggling  forwards  where  movement  is  not 
progress,  and  shall  have  pointed  out  to  them  all  glim- 
ngs  of  light,  through  the  dense  and  deep  screen 
;h  divides  us  from  the  ne.xt  bright  region  of  pliilo- 
sopliical    truth.     Wc   cannot  create,  wc  cannot  even 
t  the  powers  of  discovery,  hut  wc  may  perhaps  aid 
to   direct  themselves;   we  may  perhaps  enable 
them  to  feel  how  many  of  us  arc  ready  to  admire  their 
uccL-^s;  and  willing,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  tor  intellects 
f  T  common  pitch,  to  minister  to  their  exertions." 
Extract  from  Mrs.  Lee's  Memoirs  of  Baron  Cuvier. 
No  one  enjoyed  a  ludicrous  circumstance  more  than 
he  did;  no  one  was  happier  at  the    performance  of  a 
comedy  ;  for,  when  I  was  living  in  Paris,  a  ridiculous 
terpiece  was  frequently  represented  on  the  stage, called 
fe   T  oyage  a    Dieppe,  in   which  the  professors  of    the 
Jardm  dus  Plantes  were  brought  forward  in   the  most 
u    ng  way  possible ;  and  such  was  M.  Cuvier's  uncon- 
1  die  risibility  at  its  performance  ono  evening,  that 
tl  e  people  in  the  pit  several  times  called  out  to  him  to 
be  quiet.     The  nerves  of  M.  Cuvier  were    particularly 
mtable  by  nature,  and  frequently  betrayed  him  into  ex- 
re    ions  of  impatience,  tor  which  no  one  could  bo  more 
orry  than  himself,  the  causes  of  which  were  inimediate- 
ly  fjrgotlon;    and  the  caresses    and  kindnesses  which 
pcic  aflerwards    bestowed,  seldom  seemed  to  him   to 
pe  il   sufficiently  the  strength  of  his  feelings  at  his  own 
mierfcction.  *»*»*« 

That  love  of  orderwhich  so  prevailed  in'great  things, 
va=  by  M.  Cuvier,  carried  even  into  the  rninutiaj  of 
lit.  His  dissecting  dress,  it  is  true,  was  not  of  brilliant 
ippearance,  but  it  was  adapted  to  the  occasion;  in  this 
ho  would  frequently  walk  about  early  in  the  summer 
mornings,  in  the  open  air,  or    pace  up  arid  down  the 


galleries  of  anatomy  ;  but  on  all  other  occasions  his 
toilette  was  adjusted  with  care.  He  himself  designed 
the  patterns  for  the  embroidery  of  his  court  and  institute 
coats,  invented  all  the  costumes  of  the  university,  and 
drew  the  mode!  for  the  uniform  of  the  council,  which 
drawing  accompanied  the  decree  by  which  it  was  estab- 
lished. I  was  very  anxious  to  see  him  in  his  university 
robes ;  and  having  mentioned  my  wish,  he  came  into 
the  room  where  I  was  sitting,  when  decked  in  all  the  para- 
phernalia for  a  graiVd  meeting.  The  long,  flowing  gown 
of  rich  violet-coloured  fvelvet,  bordered  with  ermine, 
added  to  his  height,  and  concealed  the  corpulence  of  his 
(igure;  the  cap,  of  the  some  materials,  could  not  confine 
his  curls;  and,  brilliant  with  his  ribands  and  his  orders, 
the  outward  appearance  fully  accorded  with  the  internal 


XiXTS!£iART   KOVJSZ.TXES. 

Contents  of  the  Decemher  nundter  of  the  American 
Quarterly  Reviero  .—Letters  of  Enler  ;  Life  and  Opinions 
of  John  Jay;  Denm.irk,  Sweden  and  Norwav;  Judge 
Story's  Common tarica;  Sketches  of  Turkey  ;  Reign  of 
Louis  Philippe;  Duchoss'^of  Borri  in  La  Vendee;  Me- 
moirs of  Madlle.  AndrilHou  ;  National  Banks — English 
and  American. 

A  translation  of  ono  of  Silvio  Pelli 
phemio  of  Messina,"  is  announced 
iVew  York. 

The  three  gentlemen  who  lately  resigned  their  places 
in  the  University  of  New  York,  namely.  Professors  Ve- 
thakc.  Mulligan  and  Torre3',have  pubhshed  the  promised 
statement  of  their  grounds  of  complaint  against  tlie 
Chanceller  of  that  institution,  in  a  pamphlet.  It  is  en- 
titled "  An  Exposition  of  the  Reasons  for  the  Resigna- 
tion of  some  of  the  Professors  in  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York."  Their  statement  is  triumphant  as 
regards  the  conduct  of  the  chancellor. 

The  ninth  No.  of  Vol.  IX.  of  the  Afri. 
has  appeared. 

Captain  Hall's  entertaining  Fragments  wil 
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Repository 


of  our 
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ovel  entitled  "Trevelyan"  by  the  author  of 
Marriage  in  High  Life,"  is  nearly  ready  for  publication 
London.     Also  "  Second  Travels  of  an  Irish    gentle- 
man in  Search  of  a  Religion,  not  by  the  editor  of  Capt. 
Rock's  Memoirs." 

A  life  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Moore,  compiled   chiefly  from 
family  letters,  &:e.,  i.^  in  preparation. 

Nearly  ready,  "  A  Tour  to  the  Great  Lakes  of  North 
kmerica,  with  notices  of  the  Indians,  by  Calvin  Colton." 
The  London  Geographical  Annual  for  1834,  "to  in- 
lude  the  latest  discoveries  and  changes  that  have  taken 
place." 


^eto  ^mrvican  liuftUcatfons. 

.Tournal  and  Letters  from  France  and  Great  Britain," 
by  Emily  Vv'illard.  Also  Tom  Cringle's  Log,  second 
series.     Carey  &,  Hart. 

Exercises  in  Algebra,  for  Schools,  with  a  key  for  the 
use  of  the  Teacher,  by  Francis  J.  Grund. 

Grund's  Chemistry — Elements   of  Chemistry,  with 

Practical  Exercises,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  by  Francis 

J.  Grund  ;  author  of"  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy," 

Popular  Lessons  in  Astronomy,"  ifec.     Carter,  Ilendee 

&  Co.,  Boston. 

Waldemar,  a  tale  of  the  thirty  years  war,  bv  W.  H. 

irrison.     The  Duchess  of  Bcrti'in  La  Vendee,  coin- 

ising  a  Narative  of  her  Adventures,  with  her  secret 

d  private  correspondence.     Carey,  Lea  &  Co. 

Down  Eastors.— Just  received.  The  Down  F.asters, 
by  John  Neal,  in  2  vols.     Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  Life  and  Writings  of  Major  Jack  Downing  of 
Downingsville,  away  down  East  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
written  hv  himsrl",  in  one  vol.  13ino. 

An  Eulnirium  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  William 
Wilberforce,  which  was  delivered  at  the  request  of  the 
people  of  colour  of  the  cily  of  New  York,  on  thcSad  Oc- 
tober la-t,  by  Mr.  I'.cnjaminF.Hughes.amanof colour. 
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arhcr  Journal  of  Belles  aettrcs. 

From  the  London  Meiropo'iian. 
PETHiR   SIMPLE. 

(ContinuedO 

Yesterday  I  was  on  the  forecastle  with  Mr.  Chucks, 
the  boalswain,  who  is  very  kind  to  mc.  He  had  been 
showinff  me  liow  to  make  the  various  knots  and  bends 
of  rope'which  aie  nsed  in  our  service.  lam  afraid 
that  I  was  very  stupid,  Imt  lie  showed  me  overand  over 
again  until  I  learnt  how  to  make  them.  Amongst 
others,  he  taught  me  a  fisherman's  bend,  which  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  iin^ of  all  knots;  "and  M.'.  Simple," 
continued  he,  "  there  is  a  moral  in  tl;at  knot.  You  ob- 
serve, that  when  the  parts  arc  drawn  the  right  way, 
and  together,  the  more  you  pull  the  f.ister  ihey  hold, 
and  the  more  impossible  to  untie  them;  but  see,  by 
hauling  thein  apart,  how  a  little  difference,  a  puU  the 
other  way,  immediately  disunites  them,  and  then  how 
easy  they  are  cast  off  in  a  moment.  That  points  out  the 
necessity  of  pulling  together  in  this  world,  Mr.  Simple, 
when  we  wish  to  hold  on,  and  that's  a  piece  of  philoso- 
phy worlh  all  the  twenly-six  thousand  and  odd  years 
of  my  friend  the  carpenter,  which  leads  to  nothing  bnt 
a  brown  study,  when  he  ought  to  be  attending  to  his 
duty." 

"  Very  true,  Mr.  Chucks,  you  are  the  belter  philoso- 
pher of  the  two." 

"1  am  the  better  educated,  Mr.  Simple,  and  I  trust 
more  of  a  gentleman.  I  consider  a  gentleman  to  be 
to  a  certain  degree  a  philosopher,  for  very  often  ho  is 
obliged  to  support  his  character  as  such,  to  put  up  with 
what  another  person  may  very  properly  fly  in  a  passion 
about.  I  think  coolness  is  Iho  great  character-slick  of 
a  gentleman.  In  the  service,  .A!r.  Simple,  one  is 
obliged  to  appear  angry  without  indulging  il.e  senti- 
ment. I  can  assure  ytia  that  I  never  lose  my  temper, 
even  when  I  use  inv  rattan.*' 

"VVhv,  then,  Mr.'cimcks,  do  vou  swe.ir  so  much  al 
the  men.'  surelv  that  is  not  gnuieni.aHly  ,'" 

"  Most  certainly  not,  sir.     JJut  1  must  defend  myself 

on  board  of  a  man  of  war.  Necessity,  my  dear  Mr. 
Simple,  has  no  law.  You  rnust  observe  how  gently  I 
always  commence  when  I  have  to  find  fault.  I  do  that 
to  prove  my  gentility;  but,  sir,  my  zeal  for  the  service 
obliffes  me  to  alter  my  language,  to  prove  in  the  end 
that'l  am  in  earnest.  Kolhing" would  afford  me  more 
pleasure  than  to  be  able  to  carry  on  the  duty  as  a  gen- 
tleman, but  that's  impossible." 

"  1  really  cannot  see  why." 

"Perhaps,  then,  Mr.  Shiiplc,  you  will  e.vplain  to  me 
why  the  captain  and  the  first  lientonant  swear." 

"That  I  do  not  prcleiid  to  answer,  but  they  only  do 

"  E.vactly  so;  but.'sir,  then  'niergency  is  my  daily 
tind  hourly  duly,  in  the  continual  working  of  the 
ship  I  am  answerable  for  .nil  that  noes  amiss.  The  life 
of  a  boatswain  is  a  life  of  'mergency,  and,  tiiore.'-ore,  1 


"I  still  cannot  allow  it  to  be 
it  is  sinful." 

"Excuse  me,  my  dear  sir;  i 
and  not  at  all  sinful.  There 
pulpit  and  another  for  bnaid  si 
lion  a  man  must  make  u^-e  of 
In  produce  the  necessary  eff 
Whether  il  is  from  long  custoii 
the  indifference  of  a  sailor  to 
language,  (I  can't  c.\aclly  expl 
but  I  know  what  I  mean,)perhi 


equis 


may  < 


therefor 


f  the  service,  or  frc 
common  things  ai 
1  myself, -Mr.  Simp 

milis'.'asthevcall 


to  make  him  move.  Certain  it  is,  that  common  par- 
lancy  won't  do  with  a  common  seaman.  It  is  not  here 
■s  in  the  scriptures,  'Do  this,  and  he  docth  it;'  (by  the 
by,  thai  chap  must  have  had  his  soldiers  in  tight  order;) 
25 


but  it  is  'Do  this,  d n  your  eyes,'  and  then  it  is 

done  directly.     The  order  to  i/o  just  carries  the  weight 
of  a  cannon  shot,  but  it  wants  the  perpelling  power. 

The  d n   is  the  gunpowder  whicli  sets  il  flying  in 

the  execution  of  its  duty.     Do  you  comuteliend  me, 
Mr.  Simple."' 

"  I  perfectly  understand  you,  Mr.  Chucks,  and  I  can- 
not help  remarking,  and  that  without  fl.attery,  that  you 
ry  different  from  the  rest  of  the  warrant  officers. 
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wiedgeof  my  duty.    But  although  I  do 
:ver  was  better  off,  I  can  say  this,  that 
3  best  society,  in  the  company  of  lords 
and  ladies.     I  once  dined  with  your  grandfather." 

"  Tliat's  more  than  I  ever  did,  for  he  never  asked  me, 
nor  took  the  least  notice  of  ine,"  replied  I. 

"  What  I  state  is  true.  I  did  not  know  that  he  was 
your  grandfather  until  yesterday,  when  I  was  tulking 
with  Mr.  O'Brien;  but  I  perfectly  recollect  him,  al- 
though I  was  very  young  at  that  time.  Now,  Mr. 
Simple,  if  you  will  promise  me  as  a  gemleman,  (and  I 
know  you  are  one,)  that  you  will  nut  repeat  what  I  tell 
you,  then  I'll  let  you  into  tlie  history  of  my  life." 

"  .VIr.  Chucks,  as  1  am  a  gentleman  I  never  will  di- 
vulge il  until  you  are  dead  and  buried, and  not  then,  if 

"When  I  am  dead  and  buried,  you  may  do  as  you 
please;  it  may  then  be  of  service  to  other  people,  al- 
though my  story  is  not  a  very  long  one." 

Mr.  Chucks  then  sat  down  upon  the  fore-end  of  llie 
booms  by  the  i'unnel,  and  I  took  iny  place  by  his  side, 

hen  he  commenced  as  follows: 

"My  father  was  a  boalswain  before  mc — one  of  the 
old  school,  rough  as  a  bear,  and  drunken  as  a  Gosport 

fiddler.      My  mother  was my  mother,  and  I  sliali 

sav  no  more.  My  father  was  invalided  for  harbour  duty 
alter  a  life  of  intoxicallon,  and  died  shortly  afterwards. 
In  the  mean  time  I  had  been,  by  the  kindiiess  of  the 
purl  admiral's  wife,  educated  at  the  foundation  school. 
I  was  thirteen  when  iny  father  died,  and  my  mother 
not  knowing  what  to  do  with  me,  wished  to  bind  me 
apprentice  to  a  merehant  vessel,  but  this  I  refused,  nnd 
after  six  months'  quarrelling  on  the  subject,  1  decided 
the  point  by  volunteering  in  the  Narcissus  frigate.  I 
believe  that  my  gcntlen.anly  ideas  were  innate,  Mr. 
Simple;  I  never  as  a  child  could  bear  the  idea  of  the 
merchant  service.     After  I  hud  been  a  week  on  board, 

such  satisfaction  by  my  alertness  and  dexterity,  that 
the  first  lieutenant  took  me  away  from  the  purser  to 
attend  upon  himself,  so  that  in  two  months  I  was  a 

in  the  gun-room,  for  the  purser  was  very  angry,  and 
many  of  the  officers  look  his  part.  It  was  whispered 
that  I  was  the  son  of  the  first  lieutenant,  and  that  he 
was  aware  of  it.  How  far  that  m.iy  be  true  I  know 
not,  but  there  was  a  likeness  between  us;  and  my  mo- 
ther, who  was  a  very  pretly  woman,  alK-nded  his  ship 
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quenee  was,  that  the  young  lord  must  have  a  servant 
to  himself,  although  all  the  rest  of  the  midshipmen  had 
but  one  servant  between  them.     The  captain  enquired 


who  was  the  best  boy  in  the  ship,  and  the  purser,  to 
«hom  he  appealed,  recommended  me.  Accordingly, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  first  lieutenant,  (for  first 
lieutenants  in  those  days  did  not  assumo  as  they  do 
now,  not  that  I  refer  to  Mr.  Falcon,  who  is  a  gentle- 
man,) I  was  immediately  surrendered  to  liis  lordship. 
1  had  a  very  easy,  comfortable  life  of  il— I  did  little  or 
nothing;  if  cnquiied  for  when  all  hands  were  turned 
up,  I  was  cleaning  his  lordship's  boots  or  brushing  his 
lordship's  clothes,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  said 
when  his  lordship's  name  was  mentioned.  We  went  to 
the  Mediterranean,  (because  his  lordship's  mama  wish- 
ed it,)  and  we  had  been  there  about  a  year  when  his 
lordship  ate  so  many  grapes  that  he  was  seized  with  a 
dysentery.  He  was  ill  for  three  weeks,  and  then  he  re- 
quested to  be  sent  to  Malta  in  a  transport  going  to 
Gibraltar,  or  rather  to  the  Barbary  coast,  for  bullocks. 
He  became  worse  every  day,  and  made  his  will,  leaving 
me  all  his  etrccts  on  board,  which  I  certainly  deserved 
for  the  kindness  with  which  I  had  nursed  him.  Off 
Malla  we  fell  in  with  a  xebeque,  bound  to  Civita  Vec- 
ehia,  and  the  captain  of  the  transport,  anxious  to  pro- 
ceed, advised  our  going  on  board  of  her,  as  the  wind 
was  light  and  contrary,  and  these  Mediterranean  ves- 
sels sailed  better  in  a  wind  than  the  transport.     My 

changed  our  ships.  The  next  day  he  died,  and  a  gale 
of  wind  came  on,  which  prevented  us  from  gaining  the 
port  for  several  days,  and  the  body  of  his  lordship  not 
only  became  so  ofieusive,  hut  afl'ccted  the  superstition 
of  the  catholic  sailors  so  much,  that  il  was  hove  over- 
board. None  of  their  people  could  speak  English,  nor 
could  I  speak  Maltese  :  they  had  no  idea  who  we  were, 
and  I  had  plenty  of  time  for  cogitation.  I  had  often 
thought  what  a  fine  thing  it  was  to  be  a  lord,  and  as 
olteii  wished  that  I  had  been  born  one.    The  wind  was 


:till  I 


for  Gibraltar 


us,  that  had  left  Civita  Vccclii: 

sired  Ihe  captain  of  the  xebeque  to  make  a  signal  of 
distress,  or  rather  I  did  myself,  and  the  vessel,  which 
proved  to  be  E.nglisli,  bore' down  to  us. 

"  I  niaiiiK-d  the  boat  to  go  on  board,  and  the  idea 
came  into  my  head,  that  although  they  might  refuse  to 
take  me,  that  they  would  not  refuse  a  lord.  I  put  on 
the  midshipman's  uniform  belonging  to  his  lordship, 
(but  then  certainly  belonging  to  me,)  and  went  alofig- 
side  of  the  merchant  vessel;  told  them  that  1  had  left 
my  ship  for  the  benefit  of  my  health,  and  wanted  a  pas. 
sage  to  Gibraltar,  on  my  way  home.  My  title,  and  im. 
mediate  acceptance  of  the  terms  d_einanded  for  my  pas- 
sage, was  sufficient.  My  propert"y  was  brought  from 
the  xebeque;  and,  of  course,  as  they  could  not  speak 
English,  they  could  not  contradict,  even  if  they  sus- 
pected. Here,  Mr.  Simple,  I  must  acknowledge  a 
slight  flaw  in  my  early  history,  which  I  impart  to  you 
in  confidence;  or  otherwise  I  should  not  have  been  able 
to  prove  that  1  was  correct  in  asserting  that  I  had 
dined  with  your  grandfather.  But  the  temptation  was 
too  strong,  and  I  could  not  resist.  Think  yourself,  Mr. 
Simple,  after  having  served  as  a  ship's  boy — clouted 
here,  kicked  there,  damned  by  one,  end  sent  to  hell  by 
aiiolher — to  find  myself  treated  with  such  respect  and 
deference,  and  my  lorded  this  and  my  lorded  that,  every 
iiiiiiute  of  the  day.  During  my  passage  to  Gibraltar, 
1  had  plenty  of  time  for  arranging  my  plans.  I  hardly 
need  say  that  iny  lord's  kil  was  v.iluable;  and  what  was 
betler,  they  exactly  fitted  me.  I  also  had  his  watches 
and  trinkets,  and  many  other  things,  besides  a  bag  of 
dollars.  However,  they  were  honestly  mine;  the  only 
thing  that  I  took  was  his  name,  which  he  had  no  fur. 
ther  occasion  for,  poor  fellow  I  But  it's  no  use  defend- 
ing what  was  wrong — it  was  dishonest,  and  there's  an 
end  of  il. 

"Now  observe,  Mr.  Simple,  how  one  thing  leads  to 
another.  1  declare  to  you,  that  my  first  idea  of  making 
use  of  his  lordship's  name,  was  to  procure  a  passage  to 
Gibraltar.  I  then  was  undecided  how  to  act;  but  as  I 
had  charge  of  his  papers  and  letters  to  his  mother  and 
guardian,  I  think — indeed,  I  am  almost  sure — that  1 


should  have  laid  aside  my  dignity  and  midshipman  s 
dresSf  and  applied  for  a  passage  home  to  the  uommis-j 
sioner  of  the  yard.  But  it  was  fated  to  be  otherwise; 
for  the  master  of  the  transport  went  on  shore  to  report 
and  obtain  pratique,  and  he  lold  them  every  where  that 

young  Lord  A was  a  passenger  with  him,  going  to 

England  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  In  less  than 
half  t.n  hour,  off  came  the  commissioner's  boat,  and 
another  boat  from  the  governor,  requesting  the  honour 
of  my  company,  and  that  I  would  take  a  bed  at  their 
houses  during  my  stay.  What  could  I  do?  I  began  to 
be  frightened;  but  I  was  more  afraid  to  confess  that  I 
was  an  impostor,  for  I  am  sure  the  master  of  the  trans- 
port alone  would  have  kicked  me  overboard,  if  I  had 
lot  him  know  that  he  had  been  so  confounded  polite  to 
a  ship's  boy.  So  I  blushed  half  from  modesty  and  half 
from  guilt,  and  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  governor; 
sending  a  polite  verbal  refusal  to  the  commissioner. 
upon  the  plea  of  there  being  no  paper  or  pens  on  board, 
I  had  so  often  accompanied  my  late  master,  that  1 
knew  very  well  how  to  conduct  myself,  and  had  bor 
rowed  a  good  deal  of  his  air  and  appearance — indeed, 
1  had  a  natural  taste  for  gentility.  I  could  write  and 
read  ;  not  perhaps  so  well  as  I  ought 
sidering  the  education  I  had  received,  but  still  quite 
well  enough  for  a  lord,  and  indeed  much  better  th 
ray  late  master.  I  knew  his  signature  well  enough, 
although  the  very  idea  of  being  forced  to  use  it  made 
me  tremble.  However,  the  die  was  cast.  I  ought  to 
observe,  that  in  one  point  we  were  not  unlike — both 
had  curly  light  hair  and  blue  eyes;  in  other  points 
there  was  no  resemblance.  I  was  by  far  the  best  look- 
ing chap  of  the  two;  and  as  we  had  been  up  the  Medi- 
terranean for  two  years,  I  had  no  fear  of  any  doubt  as 
to  my  identity  until  I  arrived  in  England. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Simple,  I  dressed  myself  very  carefully, 
put  on  my  chains  and  rings,  and  a  little  perfume  on  my 
handkerchief,  and  accompanied  the  aid-dc-camp  to  the 
governor's,  where  I  was  asked  after  my  mother.  Lady 

,  and  my  uncle,  my  guardian,  and  a  hundred  other 

questions.  At  first  I  was  much  confused,  which  was 
attributed  to  bashfulnoss;  and  so  it  was,  but  not  of  the 
right  sort.  But  before  tlie  day  was  over,  I  had  become 
so  accustomed  to  be  called  *  my  lord,'  and  to  my  situ- 
ation, that  I  was  quite  at  my  case,  and  began  to  watch 
the  motions  and  behaviour  of  the  company, that  I  might 
regulate  my  comportment  by  that  of  good  society.  I 
remained  at  Gibraltar  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  was  of- 
fered a  passage  in  a  transport  ordered  to  Plymouth 
Being  an  officer,  of  course  it  was  free  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. On  my  passage  to  England,  I  again  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  put  off  my  dress  and  title  as  so 
I  could  escape  from  observation;  but  I  was  previ 
as  before.  The  port  admiral  sent  off  to  request  the 
pleasure  of  my  company  to  dinner.  I  dared  not  refuse; 
and  there  I  was  my  lord  as  before,  courted  and  feasted 
by  every  body.  Tradesmen  called  to  request  the  honour 
of  my  custom;  my  table  at  the  hotel  was  covered  with 
cards  of  all  descriptions;  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  I 
liked  my  situation  so  much,  and  had  been  so  aecus. 
lomed  to  it,  that  I  now  began  to  dislike  the  idea  that 
one  day  or  other  I  must  resign  it,  which  I  determined 
to  do  as  soon  as  I  quitted  the  place.  My  bill  at  the 
hotel  was  very  extravagant,  and  more  than  I  could  pay ; 
but  the  master  said  it  was  not  of  the  least  consequence ; 
that  of  course  his  lordship  had  not  provided  iiimself 
with  cash  just  coming  from  foreign  parts,  and  offered  to 
supply  me  with  money  if  I  required  it.  This,  I  will  say, 
I  was  honest  enough  to  refuse.  I  left  my  cards,  P.  P. 
C,  as  they  do,  Mr.  Simple,  in  all  well-regulated  society, 
and  set  off  in  the  mail  for  London,  where  I  fully  re- 
solved to  drop  my  title,  and  to  proceed  to  Scotland  to 
his  lordship's  mother,  with  the  mournful  intelligence  of 
his  death — for  you  see,  Mr.  Simple,  no  one  knew  that 
his  lordship  was  dead.  The  captain  of  the  transport 
had  put  him  into  the  xebeque  alive,  and  the  vessel 
bound  to  Gibraltar  had  received  him,  as  they  imagined. 
The  captain  of  the  frigate  had  very  soon  afterwards 
advices  from  Gibraltar,  stating  his  lordship's  recovery 
and  return  to  England.  Well,  I  had  not  been  in  t 
each  more  than  live  minutes,  when  who  should  get 


" '  Post-chay  and  four,  my  lord.    At  what  time  shall 
I  order  it?' 

"  '  O,'  replied  I,  '  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  go  to- 


:  the  port  ad 
besides  which,  the  coachman  and  others  knew  r 
well.     When  I  arrived   in   London,  (I  still  w< 
midshipman's  uniform,)  I  went  to  a  hotel  recomt 
to  me,  as  I  afterwards  found  out,  the  most  fash 
in  town,  my  title  still  following  me.    1  now  determined 
to  put  off  my  uniform,  and  dress  in  plain  clothes — ni) 
farce  was  over.     I  went  to  bod  that  night  and  the  nex 
morning  made  my  appearance  in  a  suit  of  mufti,  mak- 
ing enquiry  of  the  waiter  which  was  the  best  convey- 
Bnce       "  - 


Scotland. 


Just  at  this  moment  in  came  the  master  of  the  ho- 
tel, with  the  '  Morning  Post"  in  his  hand,  making  me  a 
low  bow,  and  pointing  to  the  insertion  of  my  arrival  at 
his  hotel  among  the  fashionables.  This  annoyed  me: 
and  now  that  I  found  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  rid  of 
my  title,  I  became  particularly  anxious  to  be  William 
Chucks,  as  before.  Before  twelve  o'clock,  three  or  four 
gentlemen  were  ushered  into  my  sitting-room,  who  ob- 
serving my  arrival  in  that  d ^d  Morning  Post,  came 

to  pay  their  respects;  and  before  the  day  was  over,  I 
was  invited  and  re-invited  by  a  dozen  people.  I  found 
that  I  could  not  retreat,  and  I  went  away  with  the 
stream,  as  before  at  Gibraltar  and  Portsmouth.  For 
three  weeks  I  was  every  where;  and  if  I  found  it  agree- 
able at  Portsmouth,  how  much  more  so  in  London  ! 
But  I  was  not  happy,  Mr.  Simple,  because  I  was  a  cheat, 
every  moment  expecting  to  be  found  out,  But  it  really 
was  a  nice  thing  to  be  a  lord. 

"  At  last  the  play  was  over.  I  had  been  enticed  by 
some  young  men  into  a  gambling  house,  where  they 
intended  to  fleece  me  ;  but,  for  the  first  night,  they  al- 
lowed me  to  win,  I  think,  about  300/.  I  was  quite  de- 
lighted with  my  success,  and  had  agreed  to  meet  them 
the  next  evening;  but  when  I  was  at  breakfast 
my  legs  crossed,  reading  the  Morning  Post,  who  should 
ee  me  but  my  guardian  uncle.  He  knew  his 
nephew's  features  too  well  to  be  deceived;  and  my  not 
recognising  him,  proved  at  once  that  1  was  an  impos- 
tor. You  must  allow  me  to  hasten  over  the  scene  which 
took  place — the  wrath  of  the  uncle,  the  confusion  in 
the  hotel,  the  abuse  of  the  waiters,  the  police-officer, 
and  being  draggeil  into  a  hackney-coach  to  Bow-street. 
There  I  was  examined  and  confessed  all.  The  uncle 
was  so  glad  to  find  that  his  nephew  was  really  dead, 
that  he  felt  no  resentment  towards  me  ;  and  as,  after  all, 
1  had  only  assumed  a  name,  but  had  cheated  nobody, 
except  the  landlord  at  Portsmouth,  I  was  sent  on  board 
the  tender  off  the  Tower,  to  be  drafted  into  a  man-of- 
war.  As  for  my  300/.,  my  clothes,  &c.  I  never  heard 
any  more  of  them  ;  they  were  seized,  I  presume,  by  the 
landlord  of  the  hotel  for  my  bill,  and  very  handsomely 
he  must  have  paid  himself.  1  had  two  rings  on  my 
fingers,  and  my  watch  in  my  pocket,  when  I  was  sent 
on  board  the  tender,  and  1  stowed  them  away  very  care- 
fully. I  had  also  a  few  pounds  in  my  purse.  I  was 
sent  round  te  Plymouth,  where  I  was  drafted  into  a  fri- 
gate. After  I  had  been  there  some  little  time,  I  turned 
the  watch  and  rings  into  money,  and  bought  myself  a 
good  kit  of  clothes;  for  I  could  not  bear  to  be  dirty.  1 
was  put  into  the  mizen-top,  and  no  one  knew  that  I  had 
been  a  lord." 

"  You  found  some  difference,  1  should  think,  in  your 
tuation.^" 

"Yes,  I  did,  Mr.  Simple;  but  I  was  much  happier, 
I  could  not  forget  the  ladies,  and  the  dinners,  and  the 
opera,  and  all  the  delights  of  Lon  Jon,  besides  the  i 
pect  paid  to  my  title,  and  I  often  sighed  for  them;  b 
the  police  officer  and  Bow-strcot  also  came  to  my  i 
llection,and  I  shuddered  at  the  remembrance.  It  hi 
iwever,  one  good  effect;  I  determined  to  be  an  office;- if 
3ould,  and  learnt  my  duty,  and  worked  my  way  up 
to  quarter-master,  and  thence  to  boatswain — and  I  know 
my  duly,  Mr.  Simple.     But  I've  been  punished  for  my 
folly  ever  since.     I  formed  ideas  above  my  station  in 
"fe,  and  cannot  help  longing  to  be  a  gentleman.    It's  a 
bad  thing  for  a  man  to  have  ideas  above  his  station." 

You  certainly  must  find  some  difference  between  the 
company  in  London  and  that  of  the  warrant  officers." 

"  It's  many  years  back  now,  sir;  but  I  can't  get  over 
the  feeling.  1  can't  'sociate  with  them  at  all.  A  man 
may  have  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  although  in  a 
humble  capacity  :  but  how  can  I  be  intimate  with  such 
people  as  Mr.  Dispart  or  Mr.  Dooall,  the  carpenter 
All  very  well  in  their  way,  Mr.  Simple,  but  what  can 
you  expect  from  officers  who  boil  their  'tators  in  a  cab- 
bage-net hanging  in  the  ship  coppers,  when  they  know 
that  there  is  one  third  of  a  stove  allowed  them  to  cook 
their  victuals  on  ?" 

Two  or  three  days  after  this  conversation  with  Mr 
Chucks,  the  captain  ran  the  frigate  in  shore,  and  when 
within  five  miles  we  discovered  two  vessels  under  th 
land.  We  made  all  sail  in  chase,  and  cut  them  off  from 
escaping  round  a  sandy  point  which  they  attempted  to 
weather.  Finding  that  they  could  not  effect  the 
pose,  they  ran  on  shore  under  a  small  battery  of  two 
guns,  which  commenced  firing  upon  us.  The  first  sh 
which  whizzed  between  the  masts  had,  to  me,  a  mo 
terrific  sound,  but  the  officers  and  rnsn  laughed  at  it. 


so  of  course  I  pretended  to  do  the  same,  but  in  reality 
I  could  see  nothing  to  laugh  at.  The  captain  ordered 
the  starboard  wat::h  to  be  piped  to  quarters,  and  the- 
boats  to  be  cleared,  ready  for  hoisting  out :  we  then 
anchored  w  ithin  a  mite  of  the  battery,  and  returned  the 
fire.  In  the  mean  time,  the  remainder  of  the  ship's 
company  hoisted  out  and  lowered  down  four  boats, 
'  "ch  were  manned  and  arnied  to  storm  the  battery, 
as  very  anxious  to  go  on  service,  and  O'Brien,  who 
had  command  of  the  first  cutter,  allowed  me  to  go  with 
him,  on  condition  that  I  stowed  myself  away,  under  the 
fore-sheets,  that  the  captain  might  not  see  me  before 
the  boats  had  shoved  off.  This  I  did,  and  was  not  dis- 
covered.  We  pulled  in  abreast  towards  the  battery, 
and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  boats  were  run  on  the 
and  we  jumped  out.  The  Frenchmen  fired  a 
gun  at  us  as  we  pulled  close  to  the  shore,  and  then  ran 
away,  so  that  we  took  possession  without  any  fighting, 
which,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  was  not  sorry  for,  as  I 
did  not  think  that  I  was  old  or  strong  enough  to  cope 
hand  to  hand  with  a  grown-up  man.  There  were  a  few 
fishermen's  huts  close  to  the  battery,  and  while  two  of 
the  boats  went  on  board  of  the  vessels,  to  see  if  they 
could  be  got  off,  and  others  were  spiking  the  guns  and 
destroying  the  carriages,  I  went  with  O'Brien  to  ex- 
amine them ;  they  were  deserted  by  the  people,  as 
might  have  been  supposed,  but  there  was  a  great  quan- 
tity of  fish  in  them,  apparently  caught  that  morning. 
O'Brien  pointed  to  a  very  large  skate,  "Murder  an 
Irish  !"  cried  he, ."  it's  the  very  ghost  of  my  grandmo- 
we'U  have  her  if  it's  only  for  the  family  likeness. 
Peter,  put  your  finger  into  the  gills,  and  drag  her  down 
to  the  boat."  I  could  not  force  my  finger  into  the 
gills,  and  as  the  animal  appeared  quite  dead,  1  hooked 
my  finger  into  its  mouth;  but  I  made  a  sad  mistake, for 
le  animal  was  alive,  and  immediately  closed  its  jaws, 
pping  my  finger  to  the  bone,  and  holding  it  so  tight 
that  I  could  not  withdraw  it,  and  the  pain  was  too 
great  to  allow  me  to  pull  it  away  by  main  force,  and 
tear  my  finger,  which  it  held  so  fast.  There  I  was, 
caught  in  a  trap,  and  made  a  prisoner  by  a  flat-fish- 
Fortunately,  I  hallooed  loud  enough  to  make  O'Brien, 
who  was  close  down  to  the  boats  with  a  large  cod-fish 
under  each  arm,  turn  round  and  come  to  ray  assistance. 
At  first  he  could  not  help  me,  from  laughing  so  much, 
but  at  last  he  forced  open  the  jaw  of  the  fish  with  his 
cutlass,  and  I  got  my  finger  out,  but  very  badly  torn 
indeed.  I  then  look  off  my  garter,  tied  it  round  the  tail 
of  the  skate,  and  dragged  it  to  the  boat,  which  was  all 
ready  to  shove  off.  The  other  boats  had  found  it  im- 
possible to  get  the  vessels  off  without  unloading — so,  in 
pursuance  of  the  captain's  orders,  they  were  set  on  fire, 
and  before  we  lost  sight  of  lliem  had  burnt  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  My  fin'ger  was  very  bad  for  three  weeks, 
and  the  officers  laughed  at  me  very  much,  saying,  that 
1  narrowly  escaped   being   made  a  prisoner  of  by  an 


CHAPTER  VI. 

We  continued  our  cruize  along  the  coast,  until  we 
had  run  down  into  the  Bay  of  Arcapon,  where  we  cap- 
lured  two  or  three  vessels,  and  obliged  many  more  to 
run  on  shore.  And  hero  we  had  an  instance  how  very 
important  it  is  that  a  captain  of  a  man-of-war  should  bo 
a  good  sailor,  and  have  his  shipin  such  discipline  as  to 
be  strictly  obeyed  by  his  ship's  company.  1  heard  the 
officers  unanimously  assert,  after  the  danger  was  over, 
that  nothing  but  the  presence  of  mind  which  was  shown 
by  Captain  Savage,  could  have  saved  the  ship  and  her 
crow.  We  had  chased  a  convoy  of  vessels  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bay:  the  wind  was  very  fresh  when  wc 
hauled  off,  after  running  them  on  fhorc,  and  the  surf 
on  the  beach  even  at  that  time  was  so  great,  that  they 
were  certain  to  go  to  pieces  before  they  could  be  got 
afloat  again.  We  were  obliged  to  double  reef  the  top- 
sails as  soon  as  we  hauled  to  the  wind,  and  the  weather 
looked  very  threatening.  In  an  hour  afterwards,  the 
whole  sky  was  covered  with  one  black  cloud,  which 
sunk  so  low,  as  nearly  to  touch  our  mast  heads,  and  a 
tremendous  sea,  which  appeared  to  have  risen  up  al- 
most by  magic,  rolled  in  upon  us,  setting  the  vessel  on 
a  dead  lee  shore.  As  the  night  closed  in,  it  blew  a 
dreadful  gale,  and  the  ship  was  nearly  buried  with  the 
press  of  canvass  which  she  was  obliged  to  carry,  for  had 
we  sea-room,  wo  should  have  been  lying  to  under  storm 
staysails;  but  wc  were  forced  to  carry  on  al  all  risks, 
that  wo  might  clear  off  shore.  The  seas  broke  over  as 
we  lay  in  the  trough,  deluging  Us  with  water  from  tho 
forecastle  aft,  to  the  binnacles;  and  very  often  as  the 
ship  descended  with  a  ]>lunge,  it  was  with  such  force, 
that  I  really  thought  she  would  divide  in  half  with  ih.j 


violence  of  the  shock.  Double  breechings  were  rove 
on  the  suns,  and  they  were  further  secured  with  tac- 
kles, and  strong  cleats  nailed  behind  the  trunnions,  for 
we  heeled  over  so  much  when  we  lurched,  tliat  the 
guns  were  wholly  supported  by  the  breechings  and 
tackles,  and  had  one  of  them  broke  loose,  it  must  have 
broke  right  through  the  lee  side  of  Iho  ship,  and  she 
must  have  foundered.  The  captain,  first  lieutenant, 
and  most  of  the  officers,  remained  on  deck  during  the 
whole  of  llie  night:  and  really,  what  with  the  howling 
of  the  wind,  the  violence  of  the  rain,  the  washing  of 
the  water  about  the  decks,  the  working  of  the  chain 


pumps,  and  the  creaking  and  groaning  of  the  tiroberi 
1  thought  that  we  must  inevitably  be  lost;  and  I  said 
my  prayers  at  least  a  dozen  times  during  the  night,  for 
I  felt  it  impossible  to  go  to  bed.  I  had  often  wished, 
out  of  curiosity,  that  1  might  be  in  a  gale  of  wind,  but 
I  little  thought  it  was  to  have  been  a  scene  of  this  de- 
scription, or  any  thing  half  so  dreadful.  What  made  it 
more  appalling  was,  that  we  were  on  a  Ice  shore,  and 
the  consultations  of  the  captain  and  officers,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  looked  out  for  daylight,  told 
us  that  we  had  other  dangers  to  encounter  besides  the 
storm.  At  last  the  morning  broke,  and  the  look-out 
man  upon  the  gangway  called  out,  "  Land  on  the  lee 
beam."  I  perceived  the  master  dash  his  fist  against 
the  hammock  rails,  as  if  with  vexation,  and  walk  away 
without  saying  a  word,  and  looking  very  grave. 

"  Up  there,  iVlr.  Wilson,"  said  the  captain  to  the  so 
cond  lieutenant,  "  and  see  how  far  the  land  trends  for 
ward,  and  whetlier  you  can   distinguish  the   point." 
The  second  lieutenant  went  up  the  main  rigging,  and 
pointed  with  his  hand  to  about  two  points  before  thi 
beam.     "Do  you  see  two  hillocks  in-land?" 
"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  second  lieutenant. 
"Then  it  is  so,"  observed  the  captain  to  the  master, 
"  and  if  we  weather  it,  we  shall  have  more  sea  room. 
Keep  her  full,  and  let  her  go  through  the  water  ;  do 
you  hear,  quarter-master.^ 
"Aye,  aye,  sir." 

"Thus,  and  no  nearer,  my  man.  Ease  her  with  a 
spoke  or  two  when  she  sends ;  but  bo  careful,  or  she'll 
take  the  wheel  out  of  your  hands." 

It  really  was  a  very  awful  sight.  When  the  ship 
was  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  you  could  distinguish 
nothing  but  a  waste  of  tumultuous  water;  but  when 
she  was  borne  up  on  lltesummilof  the  enormous  waves, 
you  then  looked  down,  as  it  were,  upon  a  low,  sandy 
const,  close  to  you,  and  covered  with  foam  and  break- 
ers. "She  behaves  nobly,"  observed  the  captain,  step- 
ping aft  to  the  binnacle,  and  looking  at  the  compass; 
"if  the  wind  does  not  baffle  us,  wo  shall  weather."  The 
captain  had  scarcely  time  to  make  the  observ 
the  sails  shivered  and  dapped  like  thunder.  "Up  with 
the  helm:  what  are  you  about  quarter-master?" 

"The  wind  has  headed  us,  sir,"  replied  the  quarter 
master,  coolly. 

The  captain  and  master  remained  at  the  binnacli 
watching  the  compass,  and  when  the  sails  were  agaii 
full  she  had  broken  off  two  points,  and  the  point  o 
land  was  only  a  little  on  the  lee  bow. 

"  We  must  wear  her  round,  Mr.  Falcon.  Hands, 
wear  ship — ready,  oil,  ready." 

"  She  has  come  up  again,*'  cried  the  master,  who  was 
at  the  binnacle. 

"  Hold  fast  there  a  minute.     How's  her  head  now.'" 
"  N.  N.  E.,  as  she  was  before  she  broke  off,  sir." 
'*Pipe  belay,"  said  the  captain.    "  Falcon,  continued 
he,  "if  she  breaks  off  again  we  may  have  no  room  to 
wear;  indeed,  there  is  so  little  room  now,  that  I  must 
run  the  risk.    Which  cable  was  ranged  last  night— the 
host  bower.'" 
"  Yes,  sir," 

"Jump  down,  then,  and  see  it  double  bitted  and  stop- 
pered at  thirly  fathoms.  See  it  well  done — our  lives 
may  depend  upon  it." 

The  ship  continued  to  hold  her  course  good  ;  and  we 
ivere  within  half  a  mile  of  the  point,  and  fully  expected 
to  weather  it,  wheu  again  the  wet  and  heavy  sails  flap- 
ped in  the  wind,  and  the  ship  broke  off  two  points  as 
before.  The  officers  and  seamen  were  aghast,  for  the 
ship's  head  was  right  on  to  the  breakers.  "  Luft"  now, 
all  you  can,  quarter-master,"  cried  the  captain.  "  Send 
the  men  aft  directly.  My  lads,  there  is  no  time  for 
words — I  am  going  to  club-haul  the  ship  for  there  is 
no  room  to  wear.  The  only  chance  you  have  of  safety, 
is  to  be  cool,  watch  my  eye,  and  execute  my  orders 
with  precision.  Away  to  your  stations  for  tacking 
ship.  Hands  by  the  best  bower  anchor.  Mr.  Wilson, 
attend  below  with  the  carpenter  and  his  mates,  ready 


keep  her  full  again  for  stays.  Mind  you  ease  the  helm 
down  when  I  tell  you."  About  a  minute  passed  before 
the  captain  gave  any  further  orders.  The  ship  had 
closed  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  beach,  and 
the  waves  curled  and  topped  around  us,  bearing  us 
down  upon  the  shore,  which  presented  one  continued 
surface  of  foam,  extending  to  within  half  a  cable's 
length  of  our  position,  at  which  distance  the  enormous 
waves  culminated  and  fell  with  the  report  of  thunder. 
The  captain  waved  his  hand  in  silence  to  the  quarter- 
master at  the  wheel,  and  the  helm  was  put  down.  The 
ship  turned  slowly  to  the  wind,  pitching  and  chopping 
as  the  sails  were  spilling.  When  she  had  lost  her  way, 
the  captain  gave  the  order,  "  Let  go  the  anchor.  We 
will  haul  all  at  once,  Mr.  Falcon,"  said  the  captain. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken,  the  men  went  to  the  fore- 
brace,  which  had  not  been  manned ;  most  of  them 
knew,  although  I  did  not,  that  if  the  ship's  head  did 
not  go  round  the  other  way,  we  should  be  on  shore,  and 
and  among  the  breakers,  in  half  a  minute.  I  thought  at 
the  time  that  the  captain  said  that  he  would  haul  all 
the  yards  at  once,  there  appeared  to  be  doubt  or  dissent 
on  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Falcon  ;  and  I  was  after- 
wards told,  that  he  had  not  agreed  with  the  captain, 
but  he  was  too  good  an  officer,  and  knew  that  there  was 
no  time  for  discussion,  to  make  any  remark ;  and  the 
event  proved  that  the  captain  was  right.  At  last  the 
ship  was  head  to  wind,  and  the  captain  gave  the  signal 
The  yards  flew  round  with  such  a  creaking  noise,  that  1 
thought  the  masts  had  gone  over  the  side,  and  the  next 
moment  the  wind  had  caught  the  sails,  and  the  sh 
which  for  a  moment  or  two  had  been  on  an  even  keel, 
careened  over  to  her  gunnel  with  its  force.  The  cap 
tain,  who  stood  upon  the  weather  hammock  rails,  hold' 
g  by  the  main  rigging,  ordered  the  helm  amidships 
looked  full  at  the  sails,  and  then  at  the  cable,  which 
was  broad  upon  the  weather  bow  and  held  the  ship  from 
Hearing  the  shore.  At  last  he  cried,  "Cut  away  the 
cable."  A  few  strokes  of  the  axes  were  heard,  and  then 
the  cable  flew  out  of  the  hawse-hole  in  a  blaze  of  fire, 
from  the  violence  of  the  friction,  and  disappeared  under 
a  huge  wave,  which  struck  us  on  the  chess  tree,  and 
deluged  us  with  water  fore  and  aft.  But  we  were  now 
on  the  other  tack,  and  the  ship  regained  her  way,  and 
we  had  evidently  increased  our  distance  from  the  land. 
"My  lads,"  said  the  captain  to  the  ship's  company, 
"you  have  behaved  well,  and  I  thank  you;  but  I  must 
tell  you  honestly,  that  we  have  more  difficulties  to  get 
through.  We  have  to  weather  a  point  of  the  bay 
this  tack.  Mr.  Falcon,  splice  the  main-brace,  and  ( 
the  watch.  How's  her  head,  quarter-master?" 
"  S.W.  by  S.     Southerly,  sir." 

"  Very  well;  let  her  go  through  the  water;  and  the 
captain   beckoning  to  the  master  to  follow 
down  into  the  cabin.     As  our  immediate  di 
over,  I  went  down  into  the  berth  to  see  if  I  could  gel 
any  thing  for  breakfast,  where  I  found  O'Brien  and 
two  or  three  more. 

"  By  the  powers,  it  was  as  nate  a  thing  as  ( 
done,"  observed  O'Brien  ;  "  the  slightest  mistake  as  to 
time  or  management,  and  at  this  moment  the  flat  fish 
would  have  been  dubbing  at  our  ugly  carcasses.    Peter 
you're  not  fond  of  flat  fish,  are  you,  my  boy?    We  may 
thank  heaven  and  the  captain,  I  can  tell  you  that, 
lads  ;  but  now,  where's  the  chart,  Robinson.     Hand 
down  the  parallel  rules  and  compasses,  Peter — they  are 
in  the  corner  of  the  shelf     Here  we  are  no\ 
ish  sight  too  near  this  infernal  point.   Who  knows  how 
her  head  is?" 

"  I  do,  O'Brien  ;  I  heard  the  quarler.raaster  tell  th 
captain,  S.  W.  by  S.     Southerly." 

"  Let  me  see,"  continued  O'Brien,  "  variation  2  1-4- 
lee  way — rather  too  large  an  allowance  of  that,  I'n 
afraid;  but  however,  we'll  give  her  2  1-2  points;  the 
Diomcde  would  blush  to  make  any  more,  under  any 
circumstances.  Here— the  compass — now  we'll  see ;" 
and  O'Brien  advanced  the  parallel  rule  from  the  com. 
pass  to  the  spot  where  the  ship  was  placed  on  the  chart. 
"  Bother!  you  see  it's  as  much  as  she'll  do  to  weathei 
the  other  point  now,  on  this  tack,  and  that's  what  the 
captain  meant  when  he  told  us  we  had  more  difficulty 
I  could  have  taken  my  bible  oath  that  we  were  clear  of 
eveiy  thing,  if  the  wind  held." 

"  See  what  the  distance  is,  O'Brien,"  said  Rohii 

It   was    measured,  and   proved   to   be   thirteen  r 

"Only  thirteen  miles;  and  if  we  do  weather,  we 

do  very  well,  for  the  bay  is  deep  beyond.     It's  a  rocky 

point,  you  see,  just  by  way  of  variety.     Well,  my  lad: 

I've  a  piece  of  comfort  for  you,  any  how.     It's  not  long 

that  you'll  be  kept  in  suspense,  for  by  one  o'clock  thi 

day  you'll  either  bo  congratulating  each    other  upon 

your  good  luck,  or  you'll  be  past  praying  for.    Come, 


put  up  the  chart,  for  I  hate  to  look  at  melancholy  pros- 
pects; and  steward,  see  what  you  can  find  in  the  way 
of  comfort."  Some  bread  and  cheese,  with  the  remains 
of  yesterday's  boiled  pork,  were  put  on  the  table,  with 
bottle  of  rum,  procured  at  the  time  they  "spliced  the 
ain-brace  ;"  but  we  were  all  too  anxious  to  eat  much, 
id  one   by  one  returned  on  deck,  to  see   how    the 
weather  was,  and  if  the  wind  at  all  favoured  us.     On 
deck  the  superior  officers  were  in  conversation  with  the 
captain,  who  had  expressed  the  same  fear  that  O'Brien 
■  in  our  berth.     'The  men,  who  knew  what  they  had 
spect — for  this  sort  of  intelligence  is  soon  commu- 
ted through  a  ship — were  assembled  in  knots,  look- 
_  very  grave,  but  at  the  same  time  not  wanting  in 
confidence.     They  knew  that  they  could  trust  to  the 
captain,  as  far  as  skill  or  courage  could  avail  them,  and 
sailors  are  loo  sanguine  to  despair,  even  at  the  last  mo- 
ment.    As  for  myself,  I  felt  such  admiration  for  the 
captain,  after  what  I  had  witnessed  that  morning,  that 
whenever  the  idei  came  over  me,  that  in  all  probability 
I  should  be  lost  in  a  few  hours,  I  could  not  help  ac- 
knowledging how  much  more  serious  it  was  that  such 
a  man  should  be  lost  to  his  country.     I  do  not  intend 
to  say  that  it  consoled  me;  but  it  certainly  made  me  still 
more  regret  the  chances  with  which  we  were  threatened. 
Before  twelve  o'clock,  the  rocky  point  which  we  so 
much  dreaded  was  in  sight,  broad  on  the  lee  bow ;  and 
if  the  low,  sandy  coast  appeared  terrible,  how  much 
more  did  this,  even  at  a  distance  :  the  black  masses  of 
rock  covered  with  foam,  which  each  minute  dashed  up 
in  the  air  higher  than  our  lower  mast  heads.     The 
captain  eyed  it  for  some  minutes  in  silence,  as  if  in  cal- 
culation. 

"  Mr.  Falcon,'*  said  he  at  last,  "  we  must  put  the 
mainsail  on  her." 

She  never  can  bear  it,  sir." 

She  vmst  bear  it,"  was  the  reply.  "  Send  the  men 
aft  to  the  main  sheet.  See  that  careful  men  attend  the 
bantlines." 

I  mainsail  was  set,  and  the  effect  of  it  upon  the 
•  as  tremendous.  She  careened  over  so  that  her 
lee  channels  were  under  the  water,  and  when  pressed 
by  a  sea,  the  lee  side  of  the  quarter  deck  and  gangway 
were  afloat.  She  now  reminded  mc  of  a  goaded  and 
fiery  horse,  mad  vrilh  the  stimulus  applied  ;  not  rising 
as  before,  but  forcing  herself  through  whole  seas,  and 
dividing  the  waves,  which  poured  in  one  continual  tor- 
rent from  the  forecastle  down  upon  the  decks  below. 
Four  men  were  secured  to  the  wheel — the  sailors  were 
obliged  to  cling,  to  prevent  beipg^washed  away — the 
ropes  were  thrown  in  confusionTB  leeward — the  shot 
rolled  out  of  the  lockers,  and  ever^eye  was  fixed  aloft, 
watching  the  masts,  expected  every  moment  to  go  over 
the  side.  A  heavy  sea  struck  us  on  the  broadside,  and 
it  was  soma  moments  before  the  ship  appeared  to  re- 
cover herself;  she  reeled,  trembled,  and  stopped  her  way 
as  if  it  had  stupified  her.  The  first  lieutenant  looked 
at  the  captain,  as  if  to  say,  "  This  will  not  do."  "  It 
is  our  only  chance,"  answered  the  captain,  to  the  ap 
peal.  That  the  ship  went  faster  through  the  water, 
and  held  a  better  wind,  was  certain ;  but  just  before  we 
arrived  at  the  point,  the  gale  increased  in  force.  "  If 
any  thing  starts  we  are  lost,  sir,"  observed  the  first 
lieuten.int  again. 

"  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  it,"  replied  the  captain,  in 
a  calm  tone;  "  but  as  I  said  before,  and  you  must  now 
be  aware,  it  is  our  only  chance.  The  consequence  of 
any  carele.'=suess  or  neglect  in  the  fitting  and  securing 
of  the  rigging,  will  bo  tbit  now;  and  this  danger,  if  we 
escape  it,  ought  to  remind  us  how  much  we  have  to 
answer  for  if  we  neglect  our  duty.  The  lives  of  a  whole 
ship's  company  may  be  sacrificed  by  the  neglect  or  in- 
competence of  an  officer  when  in  harbour.  I  will  pay 
you  the  comphment.  Falcon,  to  say,  that  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  masts  of  this  ship  a  re  as  secure  as  know- 
ledge and  attention  can  make  thein." 

The  first  lieutenant  thanked  the  captain  for  his  good 
opinion,  and  hoped  it  would  not  be  the  last  comphment 
which  he  paid  him. 

"  I  hope  not  too  ;  but  a  few  minutes  will  decide  the 

The  ship  was  now  within  two  cables'  lengths  of  the 
rocky  point ;  seme  few  of  the  men  I  observed  to  clasp 
their  hands,  but  most  of  them  were  silently  taking  off 
their  jackets,  and  kicking  off  their  shoes,  that  they 
might  not  lose  a  chance  of  escape  provided  the  ship 
struck.  "'Twill  he  touch  and  go  indeed.  Falcon,"  ob- 
served the  captain,  (for  I  had  clung  to  the  belaying 
pins,  close  to  them,  for  the  last  half  hour,  that  the 
mainsail  had  been  set,)  "Come  aft,  you  and  I  must 
lake  the  helm.  We  shall  want  nerve  there,  and  only 
there,  now." 


The  captain  and  first  lieutenant  went  aft,  and  took 

the  fore  spokes  of  the  wheel,  and  O'Brien,  at  a  sign 

made  by  the  captain,  laid  hold  of  the  spokes  hehind 

him.     An  old  quarter-master  took  his  station  at  the 

fourth.    The  roaring  of  the  seas  on  the  rocks,  wilb  the 

howling  of  the  wind,  were  dreadful;  but  the  sight  was 

more  dreadful  than  the  noise.     For  a  few  moments  I 

shut  my  eyes,   but  anxiety  forced  me  to  open   them 

again.     As  near  as  I  could  judge,  we  were  not  twenty 

yards  from  the  rocks  at  the  time  that  the  ship  passed 

abreast  of  Ihem.    We  were  in  the  midst  of  tiie  foam 

which  boiled  around  us  ;  and  as  the  ship  was  driven 

nearer  to  them,  and  careened  with  the  wave,  1  thought 

that  our  main  yard-arm  would  have  touched  the  rock  ; 

and  at  this  moment  a  gust  of  wind  came  on,  which  laid 

the  ship  on  her  beam-ends  and  checked  her  progress 

through  the  water,  while  the  accumulated  noise  was 

deafening,    A  few  moments  more  the  ship  dragged  on, 

another  wave  dashed  over  her  and  spent  itself  upon  the 

rocks,  while  the  spray  was  dashed  back  from  them,  and 
returned  upon  the  decks.     The  main  rock  was  \ 
ten  yards  of  her  counter,  when  another  gust  of 

■  beam  ends,  the  foresail  and  mainsail  split, 
re  blown  clean  out  of  the  bolt  ropes,  the  ship 
righted,  trembling  fore  and  aft.  I  looked  astern;  the 
rocks  were  to  windward  on  our  quarter,  and  we  were 
safe.  I  thought  at  the  time,  that  the  ship  relieved^of 
her  courses,  and  again  lifting  over  the  waves,  was  not 
a  bad  simile  of  the  relief  felt  by  us  all  at  that  moment; 
and,  liKe  her,  we  trembled  as  we  panted  with  the  sud- 
den reaction,  and  felt  the  removal  of  the  intense  anxiety 
which  oppressed  our  breasts. 

The  captain  resigned  the  helm,  and  walked  aft  to 
look  at  the  point,  which  was  now  broad  on  the  weather 
quarter.  In  a  minute  or  two,  he  desired  Mr.  Falcon  to 
get  new  sails  up  and  bend  them,  and  then  went  below 
to  his  cabin.  I  am  sure  it  was  to  thank  God  for  our  ^^|^^  j^  makinu-  his 
^tly,  not  only  then,  but  j,^^^  weallfy  Ru 
;  to  my  hammock  at  night.  20,000fs.  for  M.  Dela 
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RBVXEW  OF  £<?EW  BOOKS. 

The  Life  and  Writings  of  Major  Jack  Downing, 
of  DowningsviUe,  away  down  east  in  the  state 
of  Maine.  Written  by  himself .  Boston — Lilly. 
Wait,  &  Co. 

These  .imnsing  letters  have  been  hying  on 
our  table  for  some  d;iys  wilhout  our  liavirig  space 
to  notice  thern.  It  must  be  a  good  joke  thai 
makes  a  whole  nation  laugh;  and  such  is  llie 
queer  idea  of  embodying  a  fictitious  character, 
who,  with  abundance  of  wit,  touches  upon  mat- 
ters of  such  a  public  and  local  nature,  as  to 
interest  every  body.  We  |)resumfi  both  political 
parties  have  laughed  at  them,  and  for  Ihei;-  infor- 
mation we  may  state  that  the  present  publication 
contains,  besides  a  droll  life  of  the  major,  and  a 
number  of  letters  \yliich  appeared  before  the 
writer  had  attracted  suflicient  notice  to  iTiiike  his 
way  into  the  generality  of  ihe  newspapers,  so 
that  the  most  devoted  admirer  of  Jack  will  find 
here  new  food  for  laughter. 

There  are  two  Major  Downings;  the  original 
is  the  editor  of  the  Portland  Courier,  by  general 
tolief:  the  second,  hut  quite  his  equal,  and  se- 
cond only  because  he  commenced  later  in  the 
day,  is  a  Mr.  Davis,  a  merchant  of  New  York — 
he  corresponds  with  the  New  York  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, and  a  few  of  his  letters  ;ire  in  tliis  vt  liuue, 
imder  the  title  of  "Some  of  Mnjor  DowningV 
letters  which  he  never  wrote."  'i'lie  volume  is 
well  printed,  and  has  some  fair  wood  cuts — 
including  a  likeness  of  the  major,  and  "  A  View 
of  Dnwningsville  from  Uncle  Joshua's  Barn- 
yard." 


The  world  is  a  cracked  ball ; 


There  are  men  who  never  go  wi 
never  entertain  any  sensible  project 


it  rattles,  but  dc 
g,  becaus* 


VAHXBTXES. 

Geographical  Anecdote. — A    cotemporary  of  Seldi 
gives  a  ludicrous  anecdote  of  tho  puritanical  divines, 
which  shows  how  admirably  that  learned  man  amused 
himself  at  their  ignorance.    They  "  '   _    ' 

distance  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  with  a  perfect 
ignorance  of  sacred  or  ancient  geography;  one  said 
was  twenty  miles,  another  ten,  and  at  last  it  was  coi 
eluded  to  be  only  seven,  for  this  strange  reason,  that 
fish  was  brought  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  market 
Selden  observed,  that  "  possibly  the  fish  in  question 
was  salted,"  and  silenced  these  acute  disputants. 

Roses. — In  Gazepore  roses  are  planted  in  fields,  con- 
taining hundreds  of  acres,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
their  precious  essence,  the  atta  gool.  It  requires  200,000 
roses  to  produce  the  weight  of  a  rupee  in  alta,  yet  a 
quart  of  the  strongest  rose-water  (goolabee  pawnee)  may 
be  purchased  for  one  shilling.— j4sia(zc  Journal. 

A  Bubal  has  just  been  added  to  the  IMenagerie  of  the 
Jardin  dos  Plantes;  an  animal  from  the  interior  of  Af- 
rica, having  the  body  of  a  camelopard  and  the  head  of 

Ellen  Tree 
best  looking  ' 

istence  ;  and  it  is  reported  that  she  of  late  has  felt  the 
Kean  sensation  of  love. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long  Wellesley  have  separated,  she  in 
great  pecuniary  want,  and  he  living  at  Calais,  at  the 
rate  of  20,000!.  a  year. 

We  understand  that  Hamlet  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  eminent  composer,  by  the  talented  double 
lessee,  Mr.  Bunn.  Madame  Pasta  is  engaged  to  play 
Hamlet,  and   Madame  Malibron  will  appear  as  the 


The  fun 


ure  of  the  Duchess  do  Berry  at  the  Castle 
1  possession  of  a  corset  maker  at  Bordeaux, 

ian  Count   DemidoflT,   has  given 
uche  the  painter's  Death  of  Lady 


Drury  Lane  Theatre  has  h 
nd  beautified,"  as  the  adve 
ailing  colour  is  a  light  pink 
of  burnished  ! 


I  entirely  '*  rc-decorated 

enients  say. — The  pre- 

th  lemon  stiles,  and  the 

ornamei 

From  Goelhe's  Posthumous  Works. 
!rn  poets  pour  a  great  deal  of  water  in  their  inl 
greatest  ditficullies  are  found  where  they  ai 
least  expected. 

In  the  works  of  man,  as  in  those  of  nature,  their  pui 
se  and  designs  are  the  proper  objects  of  our  attentior 
The  greatest  good  that  we  derive  from  history  is  tha 


vake 


enthu 


Literature  is  a  fragment  of  a  fragment.  Of  all  that 
ever  happened,  or  has  been  said,  but  a  fraction  has  been 
ritten  ;  and  of  this  latter  but  little  is  extant. 

Shakespeare  is  dangerous  to  budding  talent, — he 
impels  it  to  reproduce  him,  while  it  fancies  it  is  pro- 
Wisdom  exists  only  in  truth. 

The  smallest  hair  casts  its  shadow. 

There  are  not  always  frogs  where  there  is  water,  but 
here  we  hear  them  croak  we  may  be  sure  the  latter 

not  far  otT. 

Many  knock  at  random  on  the  wall  with  the  hain- 
ler,  and  fancy  they  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  every  time. 

Historical  writing  is  a  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  past. 

What  we  do  not  understand  we  do  not  possess. 

Foresight  is  simple,  retrospection  manifold. 

One  who  feels  not  love  must  learn  to  flatter,  or  he 
ill  never  succeed. 


I.XTBIIABY  XTOVEX.TXBS. 


need  his  Comic  Annual  this  year 
way ;    purporting   to   be 


T.  Hood  h 
in   his  usual    ^  ,  -    .      . 

found  in  the  post  office  without  supeiscription,  and  of 
which  the  following  is  the  copy  :— 

"My  dear  sir, — You  are  perfectly  and  naulically 
right.  The  Comic  Annual  ought  certainly  to  clear  out 
in  time  for  the  trade  winds  to  carry  it  through  the 
Strait  of  Paternoster.  It  is  far  better,  in  that  latitude, 
to  have  a  sale  than  tu  be  rowing.  You  may  safely  ad- 
vertise that  tho  Comic  will  leave  your  dock,  imlward 
bound;  and  if  you  should  call  it  A  1,  it  would  sound  no 
worse  to  the  'Subscribers  at  Lloyd's.'  My  literary 
rigging,  except  a  few  lines,  is  all  standing,  and  the 
blockmakers  have  done  their  part.  This  announce- 
ment sounds  rather  Dibdinish,  but  it  will  come  appro- 
priately from  a  street  that  is  named  after  the  fleet. 
With  regard  to  my  novel,  the  shell  of  '  Tylney  Hall'  is 


completed,  and  the  whole  bu'.lding,  in  one  story,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  printed  and  papered  very  early  in  De- 
cember. You  can  treat  in  the  meantime  with  parties 
who  may  be  disposed  to  occupy  themselves  with  the 
premises ;  and  a  reading  lease  for  a  term  of  ninety- 
nine  years  will  not  be  at  all  objected  by — My  dear  sir, 
yours  very  truly,  Thomas  Hood. 

"Lake  House,  Wanstead,  October  1,  1833." 

With  numerous  Embellishments  by  Lane  and  Slater, 
a  new  Musical  Annual,  entitled  The  Musical  Keep- 
sake. 

Hampden  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  or  Colloquies  on 
the  Errors  and  Improvement  of  Society. 

Another  Numeral  publicaticn,  the  Sacred  Classics, 
or  Cabinet  Library  of  Divinity,  with  an  original  Intro- 
ductory Essay  to  each  Author;  edited  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Catterraole,  B.  D.  and  the  Rev.  H.  Slebbing,  M.  A. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Preservation  and  Improvement  of 
the-Hair,  by  a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

A  Catechism  of  Whist,  compiled  from  "Bell's  Life 
in  London." 


Scarcely  any  thing  of  interest  has  been  pub- 
lished since  our  last  Journal,  and  we  have  de- 
voted BO  much  space  to  the  story  of  Peter  Sim- 
ple, that  we  can  only  mention  "  The  Sketch 
Book  of  Fashion,"  and  "  The  Naval  Officer," 
by  the  author  of  Peter  Simple.  We  shall 
bring  up  our  "  lee  way"  next  week. 

We  have  many  indications  of  a  wish  that  we 
should  publish  more  of  Peter  Simple  every 
week.  It  may  be  as  well  to  state,  that  the  story 
originally  appeared  in  the  London  Metropolitan 
in  monthly  parts  much  as  we  are  publishing  it. 
In  that  periodical  it  has  lately  been  discontinued, 
in  order  that  a  book  edition  may  have  a  chance 
of  selling  with  the  conclusion  exclusive  in  its 
pages.  'J'he  book  edition  has  not  yet  appeared 
in  London  ;  as  soon  as  it  is  received,  we  shall 
proceed  more  rapidly,  and  conclude  it  as  soon 
as  the  limits  of  our  Journal  will  admit. 

An  American  edition,  in  two  small  volumes, 
has  been  published  ;  the  second  carries  the 
story  to  where  it  closes  in  the  Metropolitan, 
but  of  course  no  further.  The  price  of  those 
uines  is  $1,'25,  equal  to  three  months'  sub- 
scription to  this  publication  !  in  which  it  could 
have  been  inserted  at  a  cost  to  subscribers  of 
only  about  37^  cents,  and  still  less  in  its  pre- 
sent shape.  The  author  has  done  with  his  pen 
11  that  Matthews  effected  with  the  aid  of  dress, 
scenery,  and  music — he  makes  one  laugh  in 
spite  of  oneself. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Three  more  numbers  will  conclude  the  se- 
cond voluine  of  the  '•  Library,"  when,  as  we 
hate  previously  announced,  all  who  have  not 
made  payment  will  be  struck  from  the  subscrif)- 
tion  list,  and  their  accounts  placed  in  the 
hands  of  collectors,  at  the  rate  of  jj6.  As  it  is 
believed  that  a  sufficient  qvid  pro  quo  has  been 
given,  no  hesitation  is  felt  in  making  a  denmnd 
for  payment,  the  terms  of  which  were  explicit 
an<l  have  been  more  than  complied  with. 

To  those  who  have  punctually  discharged 
tho  small  due  for  the  two  volumes,  the  proprie- 
tor returns  sincere  acknowledgments,  and  begs 
the  same  operation  may  be  repeated  for  the 
forthcoming  volumes  ;  we  have  as  good  mate- 
rials left  as  we  have  furnished,  and  increasing 
facilities,  by  which  we  hope  to  give  general 
satisfaction. 

A.  WALDIE. 


KBW  SERIES,    vol..  IX.-a4. 


CO*I-^M7/n5  MJmR  EiUAI.  TO  Wrn-  /.OAOOIV  DUOBECmo  niLcilES. 

Cfte  Souninl  of  iJcU eg  7iettrcs '■""""-•'     "     "  


From  tile  Lgudun  .Metropoliu 
PETER   SIMPLE. 

tCoiitinuedO 


Wc 


..^  were  now  comparalively 
eompletely  so  ;  for  slrange  to  say 
had  weathered  the  rocks,  the  gi 
morning  we  had  a  reef  out  oi'thi 
forenoon  watch,  and  percc 


ife,  in  a  few  hours 

nmediatcly  after  we 

'  abated,  and  before 

he  topsails.     It  was  my 

Iff  Wr.  Chucks  on   the 


not  thi 


„  ivell  found, 
rificed  an  an- 
;ave  the  ship 


forecastle,  I  went  forwaViiTohim,  and  a"^ked 
ao  thought  of  it. 

^h-n  ,  .°^'''"'"="  '^'^  '=''''"«"'^  won't  allow  n^y 
whistle  to  be  heard  ;  and  I  consider  it  hardly  fair  play 
I  never  care  if  we  are  left  to  our  own  e.\eitions-  but 
how  is  it  possible  for  a  ship's  company  to  do  their'bes", 
r^TuK?  "TT  '""  ""=  boatswain's  pipe  ?  However 
God  be  thanked,  nevertheless,  and  make  better  Chris- 
Wans  ot  us  all.  As  for  that  carpenter,  he  is  mad:  just 
before  we  weathered  the  point,  he  told  me  that  it  was 
mst  the  same  27,600  and  odd  years  ago.  I  do  believe 
that  on  his  death-bed,  (and  he  was  not  far  from  a  very 
hard  one  yesterday,)  that  he  will  tell  os  how  he  died 
Eo  many  thousand  years  ago  of  the  same  complaint 
And  that  gunner  of  oure  is  a  fool.  Would  you  believe 
It,  Mr.  bunple,  he  went  crying  about  the  decks,  'O  my 
poor  guns!  what  will  become  of  them,  if  they  break 
■e°,T  ,  "  ^PP^^""i  '"  consider  it  of  no  consequence 
If  the  ship  and  ship's  company  were  all  lost,  provided 
that  his  guns  were  safe  landed  on  the  beach.  Mr. 
Dispart,  sa,d  I,  at  last,  allow  me  to  observe  in  the 

most  delicate  way  in  the  world,  that  you're  a  d d 

old  fool.  You  see,  Mr.  Simple,  it's  the  duty  of  an  ol' 
hcer  to  generalise,  and  be  attentive  to  part.,,  i„  consi- 
deration of  the  safety  of  llie  whole.  I  look  after  my 
anchors  and  cables,  as  I  do  after  the  riffoin?; 
1  care  for  any  of  them  in  particular,  but  bee 
safety  of  the  ship  depends  upon  her  be 
I  might  just  as  well  cry  because  we  s 
chor  and  a  cable  yesterday  niorninn-  t( 
from  going  on  shore."  "' 

"Very  true,  Mr.  Chucks,"  replied  I. 
"Private  feelings,"  co.itinued  he,  "i 
sacrificed  for  public  service.  As  you  know  me  lower 
deck  was  full  of  water,  and  all  oL  cabins 'and  chests 
were  afloat;  but  I  did  not  think  then  about  my  shirts, 
and  look  at  them  now,  all  blowing  out  in  the  fore  ri<r 
ging,  without  a  panicle  of  starch''lcft  in  the  collars  %'v 
the  frills.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  appear  as  an  olRcpr 
ought  to  do  for  the  whole  of  the  cruize." 

As  he  said  this  the  cooper,  going  forward,  passed  by 
hun  and  jostled  him  in  pa.^sino-.  ••  Be-Miarrion  sir" 
eaid  the  man,  "  but  the  ship  hirche.l  "     °  '      ' 

"The  ship  lurched,  did  it?"  replied  the  boatswain 
who  I  am  afraid  ivas  not  in  tl.e  berl  of  humours  about 
his  wardrobe.  "And  pray,  Mr.  Cooper,  uhv  has  Ilea 
ven  granted  you  two  leos,  vviih  joints  at  the  k-oc^  e.t 
cept^to  enable  you  to  counteract  the  horizontal  devia-  i 
tion.  Do  you  suppose  they  were  meant  for  nolhint 
but  to  work  round  a  cask  with?  Hark,  sir,  did  vol 
lake  me  for  a  post  to  scrub  your  pig's  hide  againsl  ^ 
Allow  me  jusl  to  observe,  Mr.  Cooper-just  to  insinu^ 
alo,  that  when  you  pass  an  omcer,  it  is^your  dutv"c 
Keep  at  a  respectable  distance,  and  not  to  soil' hi« 
clothes  with  your  rusty  iron  jacket.  Do  you  compro: 
hendmo,  sir;  or  will  this  make  you  recollect  it  in  fu 
■r'  Vlf  '"""'"  "'■■'^  raised,  and  descended  !„  a 
fh»T"/u-?.r'  ""':'  ^'"'  '^""P"'-  ™^''«^  '"^  ««cape  into 
the  head.  "There  take  that, you  contaminatinir  ctav- 
dubbing.gimblet-carrying  quintessence  of  abuni^-hole' 
I  bog  your  pardon,  Mr.  Simple,  for  interrnpting  the 
conversation,  but  when  duty  calls  we  must  obey.'? 

A  r^.^  /  must  call  the  master-so  good  b'ye!" 

A  few  days  afterwards,  a  cutter  joined  us  from  Ply. 


^hne  b  aMr^h^  Ty'  \t  =  ^^   Id^rife^™^  ""^  w-^eirr^: 

japp;7h:r/Lwh^irxZ:Kep'urr^t-hr;:  -■•"■■■    ° 

into  .hi  n  '  "r  '"""'">S  a  letter.  I  „ent  down 
"^  o  he  most  solitary  place  in  the  steerage,  that  I 
might  enjoy   it   without  interruption.     I   cried    w  th 

t'Z-ur"""/?'"."!  '"'  ""'I  criodag;eat  d  al 
more  with  grief,  after  1  had  read  the  contents— for  my 
eldest  brother  Tom,  was  dead  of  a  typhus  fever  Poor 
Dlavmp"'  h"  V  "!,'°  ,'"'"<'  '"'"''  '""^^  '«=  "s^d  t" 
pa/me  a  H  ,  '\  t°  borrow  my  money  and  never 
pay  me—and  how  he  used  to  thrash  me,  and  make  me 
obey  him  because  he  was  my  eldest  brothei-I  shed  a 
torrent  of  tears  at  his  loss:  and  then  I  reflected  how 
miserable  my  poor  mother  must  be,  and  I  cried  slil 


"What's  the  matter,  spooney,'"  said  O'Brien  comino- 

"P.l° '"e      "  Who  has  been  licking  you  now"'  " 

O  nobody,"  replied  I;"  but  my  eldest  brother,  Tom, 

is^dead,  and  I  have  only  one  other  about  three  years 

„.!'  ^^""j  ^'''"f'  ^  ^"^  ^"y  Ilia'  your  brother  was  a 

wmV  ^''"'^  «"°"gl'  '»  have  a  beard  to  scrape  at, 
you  1  know  better  than  to  make  a  fuss  about  an  elder 
brother.  But  you're  a  good,  innocent  boy  just  now,  so 
1  won  I  thrash  you  for  it.  Come,  dry  your  eyes,  Peter 
er  mind  it.  We'll  drink  his  health  and  long  life 
liter  supper,  and  then  never  think  any  more 


1  was  very  melancholy  for  a  few  days;  hut  it  was 
lightful  running  down  the  Portuguese  and  Span 

asts.  the  wealhpr  «>ae,  ^^ __J^) * 


del 

♦  I,   .  .  ■      '  r^'^'j^rl'"'^''  ^°  "■'"''"'  andt'ie  sea  so  smooth, 

that  J  am  afraid  I  forgot  my  brother's  death  sooner  than 

I  ought  to  have  done;  but  my  spirits  were  cheered  up 

and  the  novelty  of  the  scene  prevented  me  from  think- 

p'of.M       ,"'  ?>"^'  ^°°;  ''"'  ^°  eay  and  happy,  that  I 

could  not  well  be  otherwise.     In  a  fortnight  we  an- 

choredin  Gibraltar  Bay,  and  tlio  ship  was  stripped  to 

rent      i here  was  so  much  duty  to  be  done,  that  i  did 

not  like  to  ask  to  go  on  shore.    Indeed  Mr.  Falcon  had 

refused  some  of  my  messmates,  and  I  thought  it  bettei 

ask,  although  I  was  very  anxious  to  see  a  place 

was  considered  so  e.\traordinary.    One  afternoon 

looking  over  the  gansway  as  the  people  were  at 

^,and  -Mr.  talcon  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "Well, 

.imple,  what  are  you   thinking  oi  ?"     I  replied, 

ng  my  hat,  that  I  was  wondering  how  they  bad 

t  the  solid  rock  into  galleries,  and  that  they  must 

bo  very  curious. 

'^L'",, '",  '"5''  "'=''  .V""  "re  very  curious  to  see 

Well,  then,  since  you  have  been  very  attentive 

duty,  and  have  not  asked  to  go  on  shore,  I  will 

give  you  leave  to  go  to-morrow  morning,  and  stay  till 

gun-fire.  -  ■' 

I  was  very  much  pleased  at  this,  as  the  officers  had  a 
general  invitation  to  dine  with  the  mess,  and  ah  who 
could  obtain  leave  being  requested  to  come  I  was  en 
abledtojoin  the  party.  The  fiist  lieutenant  had  ex. 
cased  lllinsell  on  the  plea  of  there  beiiio-  so  much  to  at- 
tend toon  board;  but  most  of  the  gun-?oom  officers  and 
some  of  the  midshipmen  obtained  leave.  We  walked 
about  the  town  and  fortifications  until  dinner  time,  and 
then  wo  proceeded  to  the  barracks.  The  dinner  was 
very  good  and  we  were  all  very  merry;  but  after  the 
dessert  had  been  brought  in,  I  slipped  away  with  a  young 
ensign,  who  took  me  all  over  the  galleries  and  explain- 
ed every  thing  to  me,  which  was  a  much  better  way  of 
employing  my  time  than  as  the  others  did,  which  the 
reader  will  acknowledge.  I  was  at  the  sally-port  before 
gun-hre— the  boat  was  there,  but  no  officers  made  their 
ippearance.  The  gun  fired,  the  draw-bridge 


...^..-.^,,„.v,     was  the  re. 

covered  i'^s-^ii^iin^;;;-,^^^::^':^^  'Zt:/ 

floor  drunk  on  a  wheel-bfrrow_a„d  a  I'swell  "•  aSd 
ficpi-    (Irnni, „      I      ,  ,  """^  ™"-S     Another  naval  of- 

^fa:^:^-r:]:;;r^i-^n^e;,.;:^'heiL^ 

and  so  they  continued  for  ten  miiiu  e.  eliallenain^?'H 
passing,  until  they  wheeled  down  theVema inde  ff  the 
party  with  the  exception  of  (he  second  lieutenant  who 
tTo  o^deVfor',"'  ""■  *'"i  ""=  °'S^"  «•>>"  brougT. v. 

:e™trit:i:i^:tn^-::;j^^^ss^f'-='^ 

excuse,  that  the  mess  were  notorbus""  """* 

mitting  any  of  their  guests  to  leave  the  t^bi^LT/; 
tl  s?  Th"V"  'r'^^'^  P"'  '""'  ""^  hoat,  and  I  am  g?aa 
,Lt^  .  ?■■"  ieutenant  was  in  bed  and  did  not  see 
them  ;  out  I  could  not  help  acknowledging  the  truth  of 

were  h  ^  r.'"''^  l^  °""  °^ '^^  '""''  "^  ^^e  offieer» 
were  handed  into  the  boat,  "I  say  Bill,if  (Aem  were  wf, 
what  a  precious  twisting  we  should  get  to-morrow  at 


fore  and  aft,  i 

Jtsidc. 
did,  when  in 
join  the  admi 
wind,  and  at 
yet 


■  which  I 


=,  nds, 

I  we  were  off  Valencia, 
the  gangway,   looking 


hauled 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ined  in  Gibraltar  bay  about  three 
no  we  had  refitted  the  rigging 
id  cleaned  the  hold,  and  paint- 
looked  more  beautiful  than  she 
in  obedience  to  our  orders  we  made  sail  to 
imiral.  We  passed  Europa  Point  with  a  fair 
at  sunset  we  were  sixty  miles  from  the  rock, 
distinctly  to  be  seen,  like  a  blue  cloud,  but 
ine  outline  perfectly  correct.  I  mention  this,  as  per- 
aps  my  reader  would  not  have  believed  that  it  was 
possible  to  see  land  at  such  a  distance.  We  steered  for 
Cape  de  Gutte,  and  the  next  d.iy  were  close  in  shore 
1  was  very  much  delighted  with  the  Spanish  coast, 
mountain  upon  mountain,  hill  upon  hill,  covered  with 
vines  nearly  to  tneir  summiti..  We  might  have  ..one  on 
shore  at  some  places,  for  at  that  time  we  were  friendiv 
with  the  Spaniards,  but  the  captain  was  in  too  .rreat  a 
burry  to  jom  the  admiral.  We  had  very  M  " 
and  a  d,iy  or  two  aiUrwa    "  " 

nearly   becalmed.     I  was 

through  a  telescope  at  the  hon.^es  and  gardens  round 
the  city  when  Mr.  Chucks,  the  boatswain,  came  up  lo 
me.  "  Mr.  Simple,  oblige  me  with  th.it  glass  a  moment 
ish  to  see  If  a  building  still  remains  there,  which  I 
e  some  reason  to  remember." 
What,  were  you  ever  on  shoie  there?"  said  I. 
Yes,  I  was,  Mr.  Simple,  and  nearly  stranM,  but  I 
got  off  again  without  much  damage." 

How  do  yoQ  moan— were you°wrecked,  then?" 
Not  my  ship,  Mr.  Simple,  but  my  peace  of  mind 

for  some  time;  but  it's  many  years  arro,  when  I 

was  hrst  made  boatswain  of  a  corvette;  (during  this 
ilion  ho  was  looking  through  the  telescope;) 
ye.s  there  It  is,"  said  he,  "I  have  it  in  the  field.  Look, 
Mr.  Simple,  do  you  see  a  small  church,  with  a  spire  of 
glazed  tiles,  shining  like  a  needle  -" 
"  Yes,  I  do." 

"  Well,  then,  just  above  it,  a  little  to  the  riaht,  there 
IS  a  long  white  house,  with  four  small 
low  the  grove  of  oranore  trep»  " 

"  1  see  it,"  replied 
Mr.  Chucks?" 
"Why,  thereby  hangs  a  tale,"  replied  he,  giving  a 


ndows — be- 
'  but  what  about  that  house. 


mt  Sotttnal  ot  ntnm%ttitt». 


I  the  mystery,  Mr.  Chucks?" 

Mr.  Simple.     With  one  who  lived  i 


sigh,  which  raised  and  then  lowered  the  frill  of  his  shirt 
at  least  six  inches. 

"  Why 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Mr.  Simph 
that  house,  I  was  for  the  first,  and  for  the  last  time,  lu 
love."  ,  ,       .        I, 

"  Indeed  !  I  sliould  lilte  very  much  to  hear  the  story. 

"So  you  shall,  Mr.  Simple,  but  I  must  beg  that  you 
will  not  mention  it,  as  young  gentlemen  are  apt  lo  quiz ; 
and  I  think  that  being  quizzed  hurts  my  authority  wiUi 
the  men.  It  is  now  about  sixteen  years  bark,  we  were 
then  on  good  terms  with  the  Spaniards,  as  vye  are  now. 
I  was  then  little  more  than  thirty  years  old,  and  had 
just  received  my  warrant  as  boatswain.  I  was  con- 
sidered a  woU-looUing  young  man  at  that  time,  although 
lately  I  have,  to  a  certain  degree,  got  the  belter  ol 

"  Well,  I  consider  you  a  remarkably  good-looking 
man  now,  Mr.  Chucks." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Simple;  but  nothing  improves  by 
age,  that  I  know  of,  except  rum.  1  used  to  dress  very 
smart,  and  'cut  the  boatswain'  when  1  was  "" /'jofe j 
and  perhaps  I  had  not  lost  so  much  oftho  polish  I  had 
picked  up  in  good  society.  One  evening  i  was  walk- 
ing in  the  Plaza,  when  I  saw  a  female  ahead,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  the  prettiest  moulded  little  vessel  that  1 


folio 


her  wake,  and 
ever  beheld — so 
thing  so  nicely 

sailed  along  in 
lightly,  just  like 
,  that  can't  help 


!  eegars,  and 
ncd  the  street  door, 
ing  her  hand,  and 

I  there  for- 


ever cast  my  ey 
examined  her;  sucn  a  cieaii  n 
neat  too,  in  all  her  rigging- 
slowed  under  hatches.  And  tli 
such  a  style,  at  ono  moment  lift 
a  frigate,  with  her  topsails  on  tl 

eoin"  along.  Al  another  time,  as  sue  lurneu  a  ci^.mc 
Jharp  up  in  the  wind-w^ke  as  straight  as  an  arrow- 
no  lee-way.  I  made  all  sail  to  sheer  along  side  ol  her 
and  when  under  her  quarter,  examined  her  close 
Never  saw  such  a  fine  swell  in  the  counter,  and  a  1  sc 

,,i^ no  ropes  towing  overboard.  Well,  Mr.  Simple,  i 

said  to  mysPlA  •" ■>  il,if  her  figure-hiad  and  bow, 

he  e^isacd  off  by  the  same  builder,  she's  perfect.  So  I 
yiot  ahead,  and  yawed  a  little — caught  a  peep  at  her 
through  her  veil,  and  saw  two  black  eyes— as  bright 
as  beads,  and  as  large  as  damsons.  I  saw  quite  enough, 
and  not  wishing  to  frighten  her,  I  dropped  astern. 
Shortly  afterwards  she  altered  her  course,  slecring  foi 
that  white  house.  Just  as  she  was  abreast  of  it,  anc 
I  playinc  about  her  weather  quarter,  the  priests  cam( 
by  in  procession,  taking  theAosi  to  somebody  whowai 
dying.  My  liltle  frigate  lowered  her  topgallant-sails 
out  of  respect,  as  other  nations  used  to  do,  and  ought 

now,  and  bo  d d  to  them,  whenever  they  pass  Ihe 

flag  of  old  England." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?"  enquired  I. 
"  I  mean  lh;it  she  spread  her  white  handkerchief, 
which  fluttered  in  hor  hand  as  she  wont  along,  and 
knelt  down  upon  it  on  ono  knee.  I  did  the  same,  be- 
cause  I  was  obliged  to  heave  to,  to  keep  my  station, 
and  I  thought  th:it  if  she  saw  me,  it  would  please  her. 
When  she  got  up,  I  was  on  my  legs  also;  but  m  my 
hurry,  I  had  not  chosen  a  very  clean  place,  and  1  lound 
out,  when  I  got  up  again,  ll:at  my  while  jean  trowsers 
were  in  a  shocking  mess.  The  young  lady  turned 
round,  and  seeing  my  misfortune  laughed,  and  then 
went  into  the  while  house,  while  I  stood  there  like  a 
fool,  first  looking  at  the  door  of  the  house,  and  then  at 
my  trowsers.  However,  I  thought  that  1  might  make 
it  the  means  of  being  acquainted  with  her,  so  I  went 
to  the  door  and  knoclied.  An  old  gunUeman  in  a  large 
cloak,  who  was  her  fallicr,  came  unt,  I  pointed  to  iny 
trowser.'i,  and  rcqui 


perfection  ;  but  I  did  not  look  at  her,  or  pay  her  any 
attention  after  the  first  salutation,  I  was  so  afraid  of 
making  the  old  gentleman  suspicious.  He  then  asked 
what  1  was— what  sort  of  officer— was  I  captain.  I  re- 
plied  that  I  was  not.  Was  I  a  'tenentc,  which  means 
lieutenant  j  1  answered  that  I  was  not,  again,  but 
an  air  of  contempt,  as  if  I  was  something  better.  What 
was  I  then.  I  did  not  know  the  Spanish  for  boatswain 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  ashamed  of  my  condition 
I  knew  that  there  was  an  officer  in  Spain  called  corre 
gidur,  which  means  a  corrector  in  English,  or  ono  whc 
punishes.  Now  I  thought  that  quite  near  enough  for 
my  purpose,  and  I  replied  that  I  was  the  corregidor. 
Now,  Mr.  Simple,  a  corregidor  in  Spain  is  a  person  of 
rank  and  consequence,  so  they  imagined  that  I  must 
be  the  same,  and  they  appeared  to  be  pleased.  The 
5ung  lady  then  enquired'  if  I  was  of  good  family, 
liether  I  was  a  gentleman  or  not.  I  replied  that  I 
hoped  so.  I  remained  with  them  for  half  an  hour  more, 
when  my  segar  was  finished;  I  then  rose,  and  thank- 
ing the  old  gentleman  for  his  civility,  begged  that  ^ 
might  be  allowed  to  bring  hii 
took  my  leave.  The  daughl 
and  I  could  not  refrain  from   taking 

kissing  it " 

"Where's  Mr.  Chucks?  call  the  boat 
ward,"  hallooed  out  the  first  lieutenant. 

"  Here  1  am,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Chucks,  hastening  aft 
and  leaving  me  and  his  story. 

"  The  captain  of  the  maintop  reports  the  breast  back- 
slay  much  chafed  in  the  serving.  Go  up  and  examinf 
it,"  said  the  first  lieutenant. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  boatswain,  who  immediately 
went  up  the  rigging. 

"  And,  Mr.  Simple,  attend  to  the  men  scraping 
spots  off  the  quarter-deck." 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  I;  and  thus  our  conversation  was 
broken  up. 

The  weather  changed  that  night,  and  we  had  a  suc- 
cession of  rain  and  baffling  winds  for  six  or  seven  days, 
during  which  I  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  boatswain's  history.  We  joined  the 
fleet  off  Toulon,  closed  the  admiral's  ship,  and  the  cap- 
tain went  on  board  to  pay  his  respects.  When  he  re 
turned,  we  found  out  through  the  first  lieutenant,  that 
wo  were  to  remain  with  the  fleet  until  the  arrival  of 
another  frigate,  expected  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  then 
the  admiral  had  promised  that  we  should  have  a  cruize. 
The  second  day  after  we  had  joined,  we  were  ordered 
to  form  part  ol  the  in-shore  squadron,  consisting  of  two 
lino-of-baltle  ships  and  four  frigates.  The  French  fleet 
used  to  come  out  and  manojuvre  within  range  of  their 
batteries,  or  if  they  proceeded  further  from  the  shore, 
they  took  good  care  that  they  had  a  leading  wind  to 
return  again  into  port.  We  had  been  in  shore  about  a 
week,  every  day  running  close  ia,  and  counting  the 
French  fleet  in  the  harbour,  to  see  that  they  were  all 
safe,  and  reporting  it  to  the  admiral  by  signal,  when 
ono  fine  morning,  the  whole  of  the  French  vessels  were 
perceived  to  hoist  their  topsails,  and  in 
hour  they  we 


t  having 
1  we  had 


little 


the.: 


from  within,  and  told  h: 
happened.     1'hc  old  gc 
English  officer 
to  be  pleased. 


so  goo 
asked 


for 


L  uf  p;i 


ulused  U> 


ad  plen 


that  he  was  smuk;ng 

fortunately  about  a  coupio  ol   Uoztn  c 

in  my  poekel,  (llir  I  never  sinoUe  any 

Simple,  it  being  my  opinion  lliat  no  gc 

took  them  out,  and  begged  his  accr!pt;ui 

eves  glistened  al  the  sight  cf  lliem,  b 

take   more   than   one;   however,  I  in. 

taking  the  whole  bundle,  telling  hnn  tl 

more  on  board,  reserving  one  lor  mys 

smoke  it  with  him.    He  Uion  requested  mo  lo  sit  down, 

and  the  old  woman  brought  some  sour  wine,  which  1 

declared  was  very  good,  although  it  made  me  quite  ill 

afterwards.     Ho  enquired  of  me  whether  I  was  a  good 

Christian. 

a  catholic,  for  they  .,       j    , 

daughter  thon  came  in  without  her  veil,  and  she  was 


, that  1 


out  of  the  hi 

.._ Iways  pfepared  for  action,  night  o 

lay,  and  indeed  often  exchanged  a  shot  or  two  with  the 
jallcrics  when  we  reconnoitred;  the  in-shore  squadron 
;ould  not,  of  sourse,  cope  with  the  whole  French  fleet, 
and  our  own  was  about  twelve  miles  in  the  offing,  but 
the  captain  of  the  line-of-batlle  ship  who  commanded 
US,  hove  to,  as  if  in  defiance,  hoping  to  entice  thom 
fui'lher  out.  This  was  not  very  easy  to  do,  as  the 
French  knew  that  a  shift  of  wind  might  put  it  out  of 
their  power  lo  refuse  an  action,  which  was  what  they 
would  avoid  and  what  we  were  so  anxious  to  bring 
about.  I  say  we,  speaking  of  tlie  English,  not  of  my- 
self, Cor  to  tell  the  truth,  1  was  not  so  very  anxious.  I 
w.is  not  c\nclly  afraid,  but  I  had  an  unpleasant  sonsa- 
lion  at  tlio  noise  of  a  cannon  ball,  which  1  had  not  as 
■  rt  "(it  nvrr.  However,  lour  of  the  French  frigates 
HKidu  sail  towards  us,  and  hove  to,  when  within  four 
miles,  three  or  four  line-of-battlo  ships  following  them, 
as  if  to  support  tiieni.  Our  captain  made  signal  for 
permission  lo  close  the  enemy,  which  was  granted,  with 
our  pennants,  and  those  of  another  frigate.  We  iin 
mediately  made  all  sail,  beat  lo  quarters,  put  out  tlu 
lire-s  and  opened  the  magazines.  The  French  lii.e-of 
baltlo  ships  perceiving  that  only  two  of  our  frigatei 
were  senl  against  their  four,  hove  to  at  about  the  sami 
distance  from  their  frigates,  as  our  linc-of-baUle  ship 
and  other  frigates  were  from  us.  In  the  mean  timi 
on-  main  fleet  continued  to  work  in  shore  under  a  press 
and  the  French  main  fleet  also  gradually 


hallengo  in  the  lists,  only  that  the  enemy  were  two 
one;  a  fair  acknowledgment  on  their  parts  of  our 
loriority.     In  about  an  hour  we  closed  so  near,  that 
the  French  frigates  made  sail  and  commenced  firing. 
We  reserved  our  fire  until  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
ured  our  broadside  into  the  headmost  fri- 
gate,  exchanging  with  her  on  opposite  tacks.     The  Sea- 
horse, who  followed  us,  also  gave  her  a  broadside.     In 
this  way  we  exchanged  broadsides  with  the  whole  four, 
and  we  had  the  best  of  it,  for  they  could  not  load  so 
fast  as  we  could.     We  were  both  ready  again  for  the 
frigates  as  they  passed  us,  but  they  were  not  ready  with 
their  broadside  for  the  Sea-horse,  who  followed  us  very 
closely,  BO  that  they  had  two  broadsides  each,  and  we 
had  only  four  in  the  Diomede,  the  Sea-horse  not  havii 
one.     Our  rigging  was  cut  up  a  great  deal,  and  \ 
six   or  seven    men    wounded,  but  none    killed.     The 
French  frigates  suffered  more,  and  their  admiral  per- 
ceiving that  they  were  cut  up  a  good  deal,  made  the 
signal  of  recall.     Jn  the  mean  time  we  had  both  lack- 
ed, and  were  ranging  up  on  the  weather  quarter  ol  the 
sternmost  frigate;  the  line-of-battle  ships  perceiving 
down  with  the  wind,  two  points  free,  to  snp- 
port  their  frigates,  and  our  in-shore  squadron  made  all 
sail  to  support  us,  nearly  laying  up  for  where  we  were. 
But  the  wind  was  what  is  called  at  sea  a  soldier's  winf, 
that  is,  blowing  so  that  the  ships  could  lie  either  way, 
so  as  to  run  out  or  into  the  harbour,  and  the  French 
frigates,  in  obedience  to  their  orders,  made  sail  for 
their  fleet  in  shore,  the  line-of-battle  ships  coming  out 
to  support  them.  But  our  captain  would  not  give  it  up, 
although  we  all  continued  to  near  the  French  line-of- 
battle  ships  every  minute— we  ran  in  with  the  frigates, 
exchanging  broadsides  with  them  as  fast  as  we  could. 
One  of  them  lost  her  fore  topmast,  and  dropped  astern, 
and  we  hoped  to  cut  her  oft',  but  the  others  shortened 
sail  to  support  her.     This  continued  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  when  the  French  line-of-batlle  ships  were  not 
more  than  a  mile  from  us,  and  our  own  commodore  had 
made  the  signal  of  our  recall,  for  he  thought  that  we 
should  be  overpowered  and  taken.     But  tho  Sea-horse, 
who  saw  the  recall  up,  did  not  repeat  it,  and  our  «ap- 
tain  was  determined  not  to  see  it,  and  ordered  tho  sig- 
nal man  not  to  look  that  way.     The  action  continued, 
two  of  the  French  frigates  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  com- 
plete wrecks,  when  the  French  line-of-battle  ships  com- 
menced firing.     It  was  then  high  time  to  be  off.     Wo 
each  of  us  poured  in  another  broadside,  and  then  wore 
round  for  ourown  squadron,  which  were  about  four  miles 
off,  and  rather  to  leeward,  standing  in  to  our  assistance. 
As  we  wore  round,  our  main  topmast,  which  had  been 
badly  wounded,  fell  over  the  side,  and  the  French  per- 
ceiving this,  made  all  sail,  with  the  hope  of  capturing 
us :  but  the  Sea-horse  remained  with  us,  and  we  threw 
up  in  Iho  wind,  and  raked  Ihein  until  they  were  wilhin 
two  cables'  lengths  of  us.     Then  we  stood  on  for  our 
own  ships;  at  last  one  of  Ihe  line-of-battle  ships,  who 
sailed  as  well  as  the  frigates,  came  abreast  of  us,  and 
poured  in  a  broadside,  which  brought  every  thing  about 
our  ears,  anil  I  Ihought  we  must  be  taken  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  although  we  lost  .■several  men,  the  captain 
said  to  the  fir-'t  lieutenant,  "Now  if  they  only  wait  a 
little  longer,  they  are  nabbed  as  sure  as  fate."     Just  at 
own  line-of-baltie  ships  opened  their 
d  then   tho  tables  were  turned.     The  French 
lacked  and  stood  in  as  fast  as  they  could,  followed  by 
10  In-shore  squadron,  with  the  exception  of  our  ship, 
hich  was  too  much  crippled  to  chase  them.     One  of 
leir  frigates  had  taken  in  low  the  other,  who  had  lost 
her  topmast,  and  our  squadron  came  up  with   her  very 
The  English  fleet  were  also  wilhin  throe  miles. 
1,  and  the  French  licet  standing  out,  to  tho    , 

„„„.„ of  Ihc  other  ships  which  had  been  engaged,    i 

I  thought,  and  so  did  every  body,  thai  there  would  be    ( 
a  general  action,  but  wo  were  disappointed;  the  frigate  , 
which   towed  the  other,    finding   that   she  could  not  , 
escape,  cast  her  off,  and  left  her  lo  hor  fate,  which  was   , 
to  haul  down  her  colours  to  the  commodore  of  the  in-  i 
shore  squadron.     The  cha.e  was  continued  unl'l  l'" 
whole  of  the  French  vessels  were  close  under  their  bai- 
teries,  and  then  our  fleet  returned  to  its  station  wiltl 
the  prize,  which  proved  lo  be  the  Narcisse,  of  thirty-six 
guns,  Cajitain  Lo  Pelleteou.     Our  captain  obtained  a  i 
?.reat  deal  of  credit  for  his  gallant  behaviour.     We  had  1 
nd  Robinson,  the  midshipman,  and  j 
some  of  Ihcai  severely.  1  think  this  | 
action  cured  mo  of  my  fear  of  a  cannon  ball,  for  daring  1 
the  few  days  we  remained  with  tho  fleet,  we  often  were  J 
fired  at  when  we  reconnoitred,  bul  I  did  not  caie  any  } 
thing  for  them.     About  the  time  she  was  expected,  the  < 


standing  i 


killed. 


iSEBs^^By^xIz^SE^dB^S^^Si 


mt  3ontml  of  miltH  %tmt»^ 


shall  mention 


the  circumstances  attendii 


ig  a  court  mar- 
tial, which  took  place  during  the  time  that  we  were 
with  the  fleet,  our  captain  having  been  recalled  Trom 
the  in-shore  squadron  to  sit  as  one  of  the  members.  1 
was  the  midshipman  appointed  to  the  captain  s  gig,  and 
remained  on  board  of  the  admiral's  ship  during  the 
whole  of  the  lime  that  the  court  was  sitting.  Iwo  sea- 
men, one  an  Englishman,  and  the  other  a  Frenchman, 
were  tried  for  desertion  from  one  of  our  frigates.  1  hey 
had  left  their  ship  about  three  months,  when  the  Irigate 
captured  a  French  privateer,  and  found  them  on  board 
as  part  of  her  crew.  For  the  Englishman,  of  course, 
there  was  no  defence ;  ho  merited  the  punishment  of 
death,  to  which  he  was  immediately  sentenced.  There 
may  be  some  excuse  for  desertion,  when  we  consider 
that  tho  seamen  are  taken  into  the  service  by  force, 
but   there   could    be   none    for_  fighting    against^his 


airy. 


the  case  of  tho  Frenchn 


differ 
^....     He  was  born  and  bred  in  Franco,  had  been 
of  the  crew  of  the  French  gun-boats  at  Cadiz,  wh 
he  had  been  made  a  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
neclino-  his  throat  to  be  cut  every  day,  had  contrived 
to  escape  on  board  of  tho  frigate  lying  in  the  harbour, 
and  entered  into  our  service,  I  really  believe  lo  save 
his  life.     Ho  was  nearly  two  years  in  the  frigate  before 
he  could  find  an  opportunity  of  deserting  from  her,  and 
relurnin"  to  France,  when  he.joined  the  Frcncn  priva- 
teer.    During  the  time  that  he  was  in  the  frigate,  he 
bore  an  excellent  character.  The  greatest  point  against 
him  was,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Gibraltar  he  hod  been 
offered,   and    had   received   the   bounty.      When    the 
Englishman  was  asked  what  he  had  to 
fence,  he  replied,  that  he  had  been  pressed  out 
American  ship,  that  he  was  an  American  born,  and  that 
bo  had  never  taken  the  bounty.     But  Ihisw 
(To 


his  de. 


sketches,  avoiding  tho  tedious  filling  up  which  were 
erst  deemed  so  necessary  by  the  zealous  novel  artistes 
who  catered  for  the  shelves  of  Circulating  Libraries,  (not 
Ibr  our  select  and  popular  afiair,  for  we  introduce  none 
such)  and  are  written  in  a  style  of  respectable  preten- 
sions. The  soi-disanl  fashionables  will  read  them  for 
their  title,  and  they  will  answer  very  well,  as  we  can 
testify,  ^our  passer  le  temps  of  a  snowy  evening. 

The  Paradise  within  the  reach  of  all  mm,  with- 
out labour,  by  powers  of  Nature  and  Machi- 
nery. Addressed  to  all  intelligent  men.  By 
J.  A.  Etzler.  12mo.  pp.215.  Pittsburg, 
1833.  Etzler  &  Reinhold. 
The  term  "  march  of  intellect,"  has  become 
so  commonplace,  as  scarcely  to  be  allowed  in 
our  recent  authorities;  but  we  must  be  permit- 
ted to  revive  it  on  the  present  occasion,  inas- 
much as  Mr.  Etzler  has  stolen  a  march  upon 
all  the  intellects  of  his  predecessors,  and  we 
apprehend  his  successors  also.  What  thinl 
you,  ye  labourers  with  the  spade  and  the  pen 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  brain  of  this 
western  luminary?— truly  nothing  short  of  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  human  species,  and 
all,  as  he  expresses  it,  by  the  use  of  "  machi 
neries!"  He  out-0,wcns  Owen  himself,  and 
bids  fair  if  he  can  get  his  machineries  into  ope- 
lation,  to  be  the  greatest  benefactor  of  his  race. 
He  shows  in  this  neat  little  book,  »  that  there 
are  powers  in  nature,  sufficient  to  effect  m  one 

y 


BSVIEW  OP  NEW  BOOSES. 

The  Xaval  Officer  ;  or.  Adventures  in  the  Life  of  Frank 
Mildmay.  2  vols.  l9mo.  Philadelphia,  Carey  &. 
Hart,  1833. 

This  work  is  by  Captain  Marryat,  the  author  of  Pe- 
ter Simple,  to  which  it  bears  considerable  likeness  in 
some  respects,  though  broader  and  with  less  wit.    It  is 
a  representation  of  a  character  of  deceit  and  selfish- 
ness; defects  which  the  narrator  ascribes  to  errors  of 
education.    In  his  own  words  ho  says,  "Like  a  beauti- 
ful snake,  whose  poison  is  concealed  under  the  gold 
and  azure  of  its  scales,  my  inward  man  was  made  up 
of  pride,  revenge,  deceit  and  selfishness,  and  my  best 
talents  were  generally  applied  to  the  worst  of  purposes  " 
This,  therefore,  is  a  book  designed  to  be  useful,  but  \ 
cannot  commcud  it  to  those  who  would  not  wish  to 
initiated  in  .scenes  of  no  doubtful  charade.  The  auth 
shows  his  talent,  but  his  hero  is  so  unamiable  as 
make  us  revolt  from  the  details.     In  tho  early  part  of 
the  first  volume  there  is  much  of  the  Peter  Siinpli 
tory  reproduced  with  a  difference  of  names  and  sec 


^ear,  more  than  hitherto  all  men  on  earth  could 
do  in  many  thousands  of  years,  and  that  those 
powers  may  be  applied  to  all   human   '-•—-" 


Series  of  Talcs 

ers  of  Scotland. 

Lea&Blanchard, 


The  Domino's  Legacy;  consisting  of 

illustrative  of  the  Hccnei-y  and  Mar 

2vols.  12ino.    Philadelphia,  Ci 

1833. 

Tho  Domine's  Legacy  is  a  work  of  some  age,  by 
Andrew  Picken,  author  of  Lady  Barbara,  and  the  Priors 
of  Lawford,  printed  by  us  recently.  Some  of  the  sto- 
ries are  good— the  Love  Match  is  excellent— but  tlicre 
is  far  less  of  nature  and  delicate  pathos  than  in  tlic 
Priors  of  Lawford,  and  as  a  whole  the  work  is  siriking. 
ly  inferior.  We  were  so  much  pleased  with  the  legend, 
ary  illustrations  as  to  desire  to  reperuso  the  Domine 
which  we  read  a  number  of  years  since,  and  have  Ic 
thank  a  friend  for  tho  loan  of  an  English  copy.  Ii 
does  not,  however,  equal  our  reminiscences  of  its  ex 
cellences.  A  neat  American  edition  has  since  beer 
laid  on  our  table  from  the  press  of  Carey,  Lea  &  Blan 
chard,  which  no  doubt  will  find  many  readers.  Th( 
tales  are  short.  Too  much  of  this  kind  ofreadinir  palls 
on  the  appet 


labour, 
and  he  moreover  'shows  "  the  system  of  esta- 
blishments for  it,"  without  any  prospect  of  tak 
ing  out  a  patent,  but  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
benefiting  his  fellow  men. 

That  we  may  not  be  accused  of  misinterpret- 
nu  our  erudite  author,  we  quote  his  own  pro- 
gramme first,  and  shall  then  proceed  briefly  to 
his  mode  of  operating: — 

'  FELLOW-MEN  1 

"  I  promise  to  show  the  means  for  creating 
within  ten  years,  where  every  thing  desiral 
man  life  may  be  had  for  every  man  in  super: 
without  labour,  without  pay  ;  where  the  whole  face  of 
nature  is  changed  into  the  most  beaulitul  form  of  which 
it  be  capable;  where  man  may  live  in  the  most 
Gcent  palaces,  in  all  imaginable  refii 
in  tho  most  delightful  gardens ;  where  ho  may  ac 
plish,   without   his   labour,   in    one    vear    more 
hitherto  could  be  done  in  thousands  of  years ;  he 
level  niountuins,  sink  valleys,  create  lakes,  d 
d   swamps,   intersect    every 


the  power  of  wind.  Each  of  these  powers  requires  no 
consumption  of  materials,  but  nothing  but  the  materials 
for  the  construction  of  the  machineries. 

I  shall  begin  with  agriculture. 

The  first  object  is  here  to  clear  the  ground  from  all 
spontaneous  growth  and  stones. 

1)  A  machine  of  large  size  is  to  move  along,  and 
while  moving,  to  take  the  trees  of  all  sizes  with  their 
roots  out  of  the  ground,  to  cut  them  in  convenient 
pieces,  to  pile  them  up,  and  to  take  all  stones  out  ot  the 
ground  to  any  required  depth. 

2)  A  second  machine  is  to  follow,  for  taking  up  the 
piles  of  wood  and  stones,  and  transporting  the  same  to 
tho  places  of  their  destination;  this  machine  may  carry 
thousands  of  tons  at  once. 

3)  The  wood  removed  to  its  places  for  final  use,  is 
then  to  be  formed  into  planks,  boards,  beams,  rails, 
pieces  for  fuel  and  for  any  other  purpose,  by  a  simple 

■  ance  from  whence  it  is  to  be  removed  to  the 
places  where  it  be  wanted ;  this  is  done  by  one  machine, 
which  may  also  cut  stones  of  any  size. 

4)  The  first  mentioned  machine,  with  a  little  altera- 
tion, is  then  to  level  the  ground  perfectly,  in  plaiiing 
it,  filling-  the  excavations  or  taking  oft  the  elevations 
of  ground  until  all  is  level.  If  the  hills  or  valleys  arc 
considerable,  the  same  machine  cuts  terraces,  windmg 
round  them  up  to  the  top  in  elegant  shapes. 

The  same  machine  may  make  any  excavation  or  ele- 
vation cut  casal-s  ditches,  ponds  of  any  size  and  shape, 
raise  dams,  artificial  level  roads,  walls  and  ramparts 
with  ditches  around  fields  as  enclosures,  with  walks  oq 
their  top,  form  walks  and  paths  with  elevated  borders. 

5)  The  same  machine,  with  some  other  little  altera- 
tion is  to  "ire  to  the  ground  its  final  preparation  lor 
receivin<r  The  seed  ;  it  tills  the  ground,  in  tearing  the 
soil  up  to  any  required  depth,  refining  or  mouldering 
the  same,  sifting  all  small  roots  and  stones  from  it,  and 
putting  the  seed  into  the  ground  in  any  way  «q'"'-';d. 

6)  The  same  machine  may  take  good  fertile  grouncf 
from  one  place  to  some  other,  for  covering  at  any  re- 
quired  depth,  poor  soil  with  fertile  soil  of  the  best  mix- 


7)  The  same 


1  earth. 


nt  of  luxury. 


; — in  the  second  volume,  -'My  Married 
Life,"  and  "  Tho  Widow,"  are  mere  repetitions  of  much 
the  same  story. 


the   land 
berullfur'eaViais,  with   roads' for  transporting  h 
loads  of  many  thousand  tons  and  for  travelhng  1000 
liles  in  24  hours ;  he  may  cover  the  ocean  with  float- 
i»  islands,  moveable  in  any  desired  direction  with  i 
,en«e  power  and  celerity,  in  perfect  security  and 
11  comforts  and  lu.xury,  bearing  gardens,  palaces,  w 
liou^ands  of  families,  provided  witn  rivulets  of  sweet 
,ater;  he  may  explore  the  interior  of  the  globe,  travel 
from  pole  to  pole  in  a  fortnight;  he  may  provide  h.m- 
elf  will-  means  unheard  of  yet,  for  increasing  his  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  so  his  intelligence;  he  may  lead 
a  life  of  continual  happiness,  of  enjoyment  unknown 
vet   he  may  free  himself  from  almost  all  the  evils  that 
afflict  mankind,  except  death,  and  even  put  death  far 
beyond  the  common  period  of  human  life, 
render  it  less  afflicting ;  mankind  may  thus 


with  a  little  addition,  may 
,  any  kind  of  grain  or  vegetable,  thrash  the  seed  out 
in  the  same  time,  grind  it  lo  meal,  or  press  it  to  oil,  it 
may  also  cut  or  prepare  any  other  vegetable  for  final 
use  in  the  kitchen  or  bakery.  -   ,        „        .      -„„, 

8)  Another  small  machine  may  sink  wells  and  mines 
to  any  required  depth  and  in  any  direc 
the  contents  of  the  same  up  to  light,  it  i 
rocks,  swamps,  or  water." 

Here  is  a  most  eflective  machine,  which  will 
demolish  at  one  fell  swoop,  all  ihe  Yankee  con- 
trivances  in  the  patent  office  in  Washington; 
this  notice,  it  is  hoped,  will  prevent  all  our  me- 
chanics from  incurring  any  expense  hereafter, 
in  takincr  out  certificates  of  their  inventions. 
The  land  machineries  are  lo  be  moved  by  the 
wind  and  the  '|  sunshine."  The  author  says  of 
"  wind  power," 

"  In  order  lo  form  an  idea  near  the  reahty  in  nature, 
how  much  power  of  wind  there  may  be  at  our  disposal, 
•      by. 


I  deduction  from  experiences 


how   larg?  we   may 


ct  and 


i,d  fin 


n,  and 


enjoy 


I  new  world  far  superior 


themselves  to  a  far  higher  scale  of  beings." 
And  now  for  the  means: — 
"  The  powers  are  chiefly  I 


be  derived  1)  from  wind, 

2)  from  the  tide,  or  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ocean  caused 

by  the  <rravity  between  the  moon  and  the  ocean, 

The  Sketch  Book  of  Fashion.    By  the  author  of  Mothers  3)  fjom  the  sun-shine,  or  the  heat  of  the  sun,  by  which 

d  Daughters.    2  vols.  12mo.    New  York,  Harpers,  ^atcr  may  be  transformed  into  steam,  whose  expansive 

1833.  power  is  lo  operate  upon   machineries,  though   by  a 

A  very  heartless  subject;— the  theme  of  countless  contrivance  different  from  that  actually  in  use. 

novels  and  tales.    ThesI  two  volumes  continue  tho  oft       The  waves  of  the  ocean  are  also  P""''" '">^,X  fn 

"epeated  strain,  but  have  the  advantage  of  giving  short  but  as  they  are  caused  by  wmd.  they  are  uicluded  in 


^^p'osefurro  lire-effects  of  wind,,  and  how  close 
they  may  be  brought  together  without  11.  orcepling  the 
wind  and  diminishing  its  power  materially.  We  know 
by  experiences,  that  ships  of  the  first  rank  carry  sails 
000  feet  high.  We  may,  therefore,  equally  on  land 
iiDose "o  iL  wind  surfaces  200  feet  high.  Imagine 
line  of  such  surfaces  200  feet  high,  and  a  mile  (or 

of  the  wind  at  all  times.     The  average  power  of  wind 
ot  iiie  "'°"  •"•        ,         ,  g,,ery  lUO  square  feet, 

100  000  n^ 

work,  and  waul  abo 


cannot  uninterruptedly 
half  of  the  time  for  E 


por'thesm  power  would  be  equal  to  200  000  men's. 
Kinesuch  anolhersurface  just  behind  or  before  the 
furm°er  at  1  mile's  distance,  parallel  to  the  first  and  in 
Iho  same  circumstances.  This  second  surface  would 
hen  re™eive  the  same  power  of  wind  ■'S^'" '{f^  h«  6"' = 
for  the  distance  being  25  times  greater  than  their  height, 
So  one  line  could  not  intercept  the  wind  from  Ih. 


other  in  any  considerable  degree,  both  lines  wmiW 
reeeive  the  full  „„wer  of  wi„l  as'  soon  as  t"e  Zt 
tion  of  It  would  deviate  from  the  horizontal  more  than 

wind  moved  parallel  to  the  ground,  the  surlacc  of  the 
sea  could  not  be  affected  by  it  and  would  remnhi 
smooth  for  e.er.  But  such  is  never  the  case.  TheTea" 
breeze  ruffles  the  surface  of  the  water.  And  it  Is  too 
well  known,  to  what  s,zc  and  powerful  effocls  the  wave- 
,?„X  r  "''"■^'^.''y,  "'i"'l-  Morcovo,-  experiences  in 
navigation  leach,  that  vessels  of  the  first  rank  saiUno- 
along  a  shore  of  about  200  feet  high,  trees,  A-c.  included 
at  their  windsid«  at  a  distance  of  one  mile,  will  no/ 
if  ^^  i'7,^'^°"^"'»'-»'^l'=  riiminution  of  wind.  Now, 
It  we  find  the  power  ot  wind  lo  be  at  the  end  of  everv 
miti^'^h  '"SO."  000  men's  power,  and  so  for  every 
n^le  in  breadth;  ,t  follows,  i|,at  ovory  one  square  mile 
"ffords  such  a  power.-What  an  ir^imeriso 'power  •- 
The  most  populous  countries  in  the  world  Contain  in 
an  aveiase  from  100  to  200  individuals  on  everv  ..nn-,,,. 

re'e'o;,ft:d't-':lMf'/  -r  '■^"•■^  ■"^'^  ^oiZuXzre 
100  fu,'rhfnd°;t'o"wiTkt '".::';;  m^ii"'  rr-"  ^™" 

this  power,  in  extending  this  comDar,^  m  n«..r  ri,„   T  i 

«atement  of  loO  OOo't^-s^  rMi'etiJryrsi;:"! 
milo,  the  whole  e.Uent  of  the  wind's  power  ovet  the 

^'toTo"o;TooVoo;^nL°':!"p"„rr.'Thern'!b;rof 
OOo'"'„'f  »l'"l'l'''"i',''  7  •""■"'  "'"  "<"  "xceedTo'oOOOO 
h«,:^f.  "?  ''f  ""^  "'"  ''»l'"'"»y  1=0  counted  for  full 

sta  fd  n  ^"'''•/''^.'  '^SOO  000  000;  consequently,  he 
staled  power  of  wmd  is  80  000  times  greater  than  all 
men  on  earth  eould  effect  with  their  norves  when  tbJ 
"wi,"'."'^^  ■*"'  '"  '^"^  '"--'S'"-  ofSOO  feet.  ' 
ereater  tlfi'^n"''-  ""'''"'  ^u ""  *■'  ""^  '  ^0  000  times 
exertions  of  their  nerves  l_at  the  least  calculat'on  _ 

.n7ci';rn^Lror„:or:,'Cti:e"ed,^o\ti';^,:'r'';","''^''r 

an  immensity  of  power,  let  but  one  ei.rb'ih"of';ri',V.,''^  < 
it  would  amount'^s.m  to  10  000  ihnef^;,  ^  power  of  "l 

not  the  human  race  exalt  themselves  ?" 

One  of  his  greatest  conceptions  i.s,  that  power 
may  be  stored  up  for  fijlure  use  He  s-.vs  tniicli 
on  this  subject,  but  wo  can  only  ouo'to'onc  .,,0- 
oimen: —  ■'   '  '^ 

ap;'ti.is;:>w:;::ti':.j:titt;e:ar^itr:^ii;''l 

ing  or  storing  up  the  power  in  u  mannpr  ;„i   ,1        , 
take  out  of  this  store  of  power,  at  aiv  Ume    i,  'il',,  I! 

straTpis  [r.t.j-^it'Ltit  rnTr-t.'""^ '"-'' 

andmaydosolonB-all.r.hL     "  ^1  ' '^  purposes, 

Sof1:^>"-"v''^^ 

ier»als  ot  many  month.->,  ive   inav  huvo  h„  ih 
powera  u=..Tor„,  perpetual  niouH.  a7ervl^t^':;:.> 
i=lAl^  ",ho!e  sea  is  to  be  covered  tviih  floali„,r 


Bbt  3oumKl  Of  ntlUfi  ^tHtt», 


f"i-  their  enjoyment  and  commodity.  There 
vn,l  he  no  motion  felt  like  on  ships.  May  thie 
itiea,  he  contmues,  "be  considered  as  a  more 
fancy  or  as  soroelbing  that  only  n  remote  pos- 
tenty  may  hve  to  see!  No,  it  is  within  o,.r 
each,  tcit/im  less  than  ten  years."  Beware 
■bye  ship  bmlders,  how  you  invest  your  money 
n  snips  ot  the  present  construction  ! 


'  The  powers  of  Philosophy 

Can  light  on  metaphysics  bring; 
Can  touch  on  selenography. 
And  causes  trace  unto°lieir  spring." 
The  best  part  of  Ibis  production"  and  by  far 
he  most  potent  of  the  author's  "machineries," 
s  his  .sur.sb.ne  steam  engine.     The  heat  is  to  be 
f^ZT        ?    "'^    Archimedes    plan;    looking 
glasses  are  to  concentrate  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
Tntl7-^'""^  on  pivots,  when  the  engine 
once  gets  m  motion,  ,t  will  move  them,  st  as 
!o  keep   pace  w.lh  (be  diurnal   motion  of  that 
I'Wi.et         As   an    objection  might,  however, 
ir.se  that  (hey  would  not  work  in  the  night,  o, 
on  rainy  d,-,ys,  the  author  is  beforehand  with  the 
mcreduloHS,  and  has  two  remedies  for  such  i„ 
tcrruptions: 

the'  iL^t^tirf"'''"^  '!'"  ^"''"''  '""'  ''"^''  """  '^««P 
ickcoatofr  d'!^?'   '"   "i''™''<='v«»,  for  instance,  a 

lino,  without  consuming  any  material. 
2)  By  contriving  a  reacting  power,  caused  by  the 
'T dcstinr'^^";.  1  -'■;':^  hereafter  will  be^ivt 
)  deseup  lon,  and  by  which  many  days,  and  even 
....ny  months  the  power  of  steam,  caused  bJ  sun-.hin, 
may  react  at  will,  and  thus  be  rendered  perpetual  nc 
InrerripteT""""  "  '°""°"e  "'"  -"-l-e  may  b^ 

tI.eTef:;:  hi7m"aCa,°-  '""""'""'^  '"  ""'  '"'^"'"^''''"'^  - 
.,„ ^''^'r^A^'  "i^hineries"  for  you;  in  the  Ian- 
guage  of  Mr  Etzler,  "  to  what  awful  frrandeur 
not  be  human  race  exalt  themselves."  and 
idn.ils.  It  would  appear,  may  do  likcJOiVe/u. 
lie  sums  up  (he  sunsliine  business  thus:— 

Tjic  power  ofstoam  is  Ihcrcroro  subject  to  no  liniils 
r;<)ui^iies  being  suu-sliinc,  water,  and  polid-siulTe  for 
'i"i"g  and  applying  the  steam,  of  which  there  is  no 
,  no  materials  being  consumed. 

S<=""a'ing  Of  steam-power  is  not  the  only  use 
"lo^r-  ,  ''"'"'"S  mirrors;  they  may  be  npplied 
^10  various  other  purpose^  of  great  importance,  as  I 


Iea7n'rdrii%'°'':f'^''T„°^ "-'=''''•'«»  m,yh.,o 

^-p^£iS£'SKS-r^ 
i^"frm!^riS---:-^^ 

^^^trr^i^^EB^r^F"^ 

most  learmd  and  the  mo8»  iff„or«nl.  "" 

ro'no!.!.'''r''''^r''^  closes  will,  a  petition  .0 
one  fn  fh'  p'  "'.^  '"  ?'■«  «<"»mence,nent,  and 
sell  0  the  fi^^rh''??''  '^"■'""''  be.hreate'ns  ,0 
h  is  to  bn  ^'/'''<=;'/"^opean  or  American. 

oWnshi„o^''P  '?''"'''."">'  'he  wisdom  now 
L    tote^2l".  °°  ."^^^P'y -"fi'-g^'J   in  poll. 

the  ,Mhtw    n  ''*''>'.  PSP""  •»»  not^K^on  lake  up 


TK   ,7"^_"NITED  STATES  REVIEW. 

nnltii^rd'ot'btbe^.::--!^  «T.r '-r  - 

fix-od  upon,  viz.  the 
designed  to  issue  it 


ofpubli 


the  25th  of  January.     Hereafter  it  is 
0  It  on  ihe  first  of  the  regular  months 


!  1  ass 


"An  Address  delivered  bpfr.ro  ii,oTr„;„    r  •, 

v..sstTi.^7v'r,-:i'  '"•  "■•■  "'■"■"■■* 
vZti".r;.'::K:r;cs'i;'''.t-:S!;r,''- 

impart  useful  knowledge  '  «""'"'"es  lo 

J-he  Unit,l  States  Military  and   Naval  Magazine. 


Brilish  possessions  in  As  n"will''!  ""*'•  P""'?""'''?  the 

■nade  for  VValdie's  Library  of  Capta^^  Hall's 
'0  dd  series,  in  two  handso.me  duode- 


....J;,...    ..c   c.iieiiduo   vc 

lly,  but  the  state  of  beatitude   w 
'}<>}■  in  "  ten  years,"  is  too  delightful  to  p 


— -J  -...  aa,ii„»    imout  "  without    nmiioi,   „i,J '.,,„  -..'  —  ■""'""  "c.iynwui  10  p.-i 

hke  ships,"  are  to  catch  Di,  by  "  macHnoMo  '  f  """[""'"'^^y^  ^^''"'o"'  -'PO'lmg  people  f, 

to  supply  iho  land.!ubl,e.-3  without  nnv  com  ""'^"'.^  """gs  as  they  now  are.  that  ch 
whatever!  but  the  great  tbin<r  is  ll.at  the  J. ''''''  ^i^''";' "'' ''-^ '''^ ''■*'''''''' '^•■'«'^i"«'-i«^s 
islands  as  (hey  ri.e  and  ftllwib, be,    e       bnT  '^''''''^   '""^    ''eautifnlly  dre.,.,od,"   is 

(or  h    for  those  on  land,   without  giving  then 

rone  Tf"'  ,"'""''  '^  ^^^'^'"'^  '°  ^-'    °  ^- 
iMi'ldmgs,  and  every  ih.ng  that  men  may  want 


promissing  to  show, 

.iied'eV^Hs'^f'^c^c^a^rsl^cws'^..'"  ""'"'  "^  ''"" 
fn  "  pnit  second"  of  the  volume,  he  give.s  a 

de?cri[,l,on  of  things  as  (liev  a,e  "at  ore'^ent  "  p     " ""'' 

■■--'-       hj-v  „ill  l,„   u  u    ,t    '  lU  present,      Fragments,2d 

n,io...i    ,    V        ''^    '''V'"'  '*''""  '^'=""=-"    Our  cimS  volumet 

ei  s.  will  occupy  a  ponion  oiily  pp  the  ensuing  nurbe": 

The  Omnine's  Legacy.  CaTe^^ti^tcLU 
A  pamphlet  of  34  pages  on  Iho  ESecl  of  Incorporated 
Coal  Companies  upon  the  Amhraeite  Coal  Trade  ,r 
Pennsylvama  By  George  Taylor,  of  Po,?sville  "^ 
I  vll  iLl  ^"'"="'"=«'  Second  Series.  Key  &  Biddle. 
Dr.  S.  G.  Mo.ton's  work  on  Conmmption,  with  srD«h 
coloured  engravings.      Key  ^   B.dd^.  "I'voV^ 

^  Livingston's  Penal  Code  for  Louisiana.    J.  K.y,  Jr 


consummation  which  will  procure  Mr.'fi.  many 
lemale  subscriber.-^.  We  promise  him  half  a 
do^cn  ,,t  once,  and  have  no  kind  of  qun.stion, 
th,  t  with  a  moderate  exertion,  we  could  fill  a 
subscnplion  paper  as  large  as  one  of  his  land 

Tho  children  grow  up  without  t.ouble,  in  all  the  in 
,  intc  ligonco,  cheerfal  and  playful  lemner 
nan..  1°  f'f  T'  '^'"'  '''•»"''"?  "e.Ul.'^.nd  courC 
nantc  most  clcanlj,  and  beautifully  dresstd,  and  exhibit. 
ing  thiis  .0  the  eyesof  their  parent  the  lovely  attrihote, 
staled  warrlnl!  "  ""  """"  """  "'*""  "'*  """"S^n.^nl. 


mSW  SBRXSS.       vox..  XZ.-25. 
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Etit  Journal  of  Belles  ?iettrcs. 

From  llie  Li>nJon  MetropoUlan. 
PETKK   SiaiPLE. 

(Continued.) 
The  defence  of  the  Frenclunan  was  considered  so  very 
good  for  a  person  in  his  station  in  life,  that  I  obtained 
a  copy  of  it,  which  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  Mr.  President,  and  officers  of  the  honourable  court; 
—It  is  with  the  greatest  humility  that  I  venture  to  ad- 
dress you.  1  shall  bo  very  brief,  nor  shall  I  attempt  to 
disprove  the  charges  which  have  been  made  against 
me,  but  confine  myself  to  a  few  facts,  the  consideration 
of  which  will,  I  trust,  operate  upon  your  feelings  in 
mitigation  of  the  punishment  to  which  I  may  be  sen- 
tenced for  my  fault — a  fault  which  proceeded,  not  from 
any  evil  motive,  but  from  an  ardent  love  for  my  coun- 
try. I  am  by  birth  a  Frenchman;  my  life  has  been 
spent  in  the  service  of  France  until  a  few  months  after 
the  revolution  in  Spain,  when  I,  together  with  those 
who  compo.sed  the  French  squadron  at  Cadiz,  was 
made  a  prisoner.  Tlie  hardships  and  cruel  usage  w  hich 
I  endured  became  insupportable.  I  effected  my  escape, 
and  after  wandering  about  the  town  for  two  or  three 
days,  in  hourly  expectation  of  being  assassinated,  the 
fate  of  loo  many  of  my  unfortunate  countrymen;  des- 
perate from  famine,  amd  perceiving  no  otlior  cnance  ol 
escaping  from  the  town,  1  was  reduced  to  the  necessily 


of  offering  myself  as  a  volunteer  on  board  of  an  English 
frigate.  I  dared  not,  as  I  ought  to  have  done,  acknow- 
lodged  myself  to  have  been  a  prisoner,  from  a  dread  of 
being  delivered  up  to  the  Spaniards.  During  the  pe- 
riod thatlscrved  on  boardofyourfrigale,! confidently 
rely  upon  the  captain  and  the  officers  for  my  character. 
"The  love  of  our  country,  although  dormant  for  a 
time,  will  ultimately  be  roused,  and  peculiar  circum- 
stances occurred  which  rendered  the  feeling  irresisti- 
ble. I  returned  to  my  duty,  and  for  having  so  done, 
am  I  to  be  debarred  from  again  returning  to  that  coun- 


try 


igaii 


beholding  my  aged 


parents,  who  bless  me  in  my  absence — from  again  em- 
bracing my  brothers  and  sisters— to  end  my  days  upon 
a  scaffold  ;  not  for  the  crime  which  I  did  commit  in  en- 
tering into  your  service,  but  for  an  act  of  duty  and  re- 
pentance— that  of  returning  to  my  own.  Allow  me  to 
observe,  that  the  charge  against  me  is  not  for  entering 
your  service,  but  for  having  deserted  from  it.  For  tht 
former,  not  even  my  misery  can  be  brought  forward  but 
in  extenuation :  for  the  latter,  I  have  a  proud  conscious- 
ness, which  will,  I  trust,  be  my  support  in  my  extremity. 
"Gentlemen,  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  consider  my 
situation,  and  I  am  sure  that  your  generous  hearts  will 
pity  me.  Let  that  love  of  your  country,  which  now 
animates  your  breasts,  and  induces  you  to  risk  your 
lives  and  your  all,  now  plead  for  me.  Already  has 
British  humanity  saved  thousands  of  my  countrymen 
from  the  rage  of  the  Spaniards;  let  that  same  humanity 
be  extended  now,  and  induce  my  judges  to  add  one 
more  to  the  list  of  those  who,  although  our  nations  are 
at  war,  if  Ihcy  are  endowed  with  feeling,  can  have  hut 
one  sentiment  towards  their  generous  enemy — a  sentr- 
ment  overpowering  all  other,  that  of  a  deep-felt  grati- 
tude."* 

*  This  is  fact. 


i''hatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  the  address 
n  the  court  individually,  it  appeared  at  the  time  to 
0  none  upon  thciii  as  a  body.     Both  the  men  were 
condemned  to  death,  and  the  day  after  the  morrow  was 
fixed  for  their  execution.    I  watched  the  two  prisoners 
they  went  down  the  side,  to  be  conducted  on  board 
of  their  own  ship.  The  Englishman  threw  himself  down 
the  stern  sheets  of  the  boat,  every  minor  considera- 
tion apparently  swallowed  up  in  the  thought  of  his  ap- 
proaching end  ;  but  the  Frenchman,  before  he  sat  down, 
rving  that  the  seat  was  a  little  dirty,  took  out  his 
silk  handkerchief,  and  spread  it  on  the  seat,  that  he 
might  not  soil  his  nankeen  trowsers. 

1  was  ordered  to  attend  the  punishment  on  the  day 
ppointed.  The  sun  shone  so  brightly  and  the  sky  was 
o  clear,  the  wind  so  gentle  and  mild,  that  it  appeared 
hardly  possible  that  it  was  to  be  a  day  of  such  awe  and 
isery  to  the  two  poor  men,  or  of  such  melancholy 
I  the  fleet  in  general.     I  pulled  up  my  boat  with  the 
others  belonging  to  the  ships  of  the  fleet,  in  obedience 
he  orders  of  the  officer  superintending,  close  to  the 
!-chains  of  the  ship.     In  about  half  an  hour  after- 
wards, the  priBoners  made  their  apearance  on  the  scaf- 
'  ',  the  caps  were  pulled  over  their  eyes,  and  the  gun 
fired  underneath  them.   When  the  smoke  rolled  away, 
the  Englishman  was  swinging  at  the  yard-arm,   but 
the  Frenchman  was  not;  he  had  made  a  spring  when 
ho  gun  fired,  hoping  to  break  his  neck  at  once,  and 
lut  an  end  to  his  misery;  but  he  fell  on  the  ei}gc  of  the 
caffold,  where  he  lay.     We  thought  that  his  rope  had 
riven  way,  and  it  appeared  that  he  did  the  same,  for 
16  made  an  enquiry,  but  they  returned  him  no  answer. 
He  was  kept  on  the  scaffold  during  the  wiiole  hour 
that  the  Englishman  remained  suspended;  his  cap  had 
been  removed,  and  he  looked  occasionally  at  his  fel- 
low suffeier.     When  the  body  was  lowered  down,  he 
idered  that  his  time  was  come,  and  attempted  to 
overboard.     He  was  restrained  and  led  aft,  where 

bound.  But  the  effect  of  the  shock  was  too  much  for 
lind;  he  felt  down  in  a  swoon,  and  when  he  le- 
covered  his  senses  had  left  lilm,  and  I  heard  that  he 
never  recovered  them,  but  was  sent  home  to  be  con- 
fined as  3.  maniac.  I  thoughl,  and  the  result  proved, 
that  it  was  carried  too  far.  It  is  not  the  custom,  when 
a  man  is  reprieved,  to  tell  him  so  until  after  he  is  on 
the  scaffold,  with  the  intention  that  his  awful  situation 
at  the  time  may  make  a  lasting  impression  upon  him 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life;  but,  as  a  foreigner,  he 
was  not  aware  of  our  customs,  and  the  hour  of  intense 
feeling  which  he  underwent  was  too  much  for  his  rea- 
son. I  must  say  that  this  circumstance  was  always  a 
source  of  deep  regret  in  the  whole  fleet,  and  that  his 
being  a  Frenchman,  instead  of  an  Englishman,  increas- 
ed the  feeling  of  commiseration. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


sled 


We  were  all  dehghtcd  when  our  signa 
to  ''part  company,"  as  wc  anticipated  plenty  of  pii^i 
money  under  such  an  enterprising  captain.  We  stcere 
for  the  French  coast,  near  to  its  junction  with  Spaii 
the  captain  having  ordfers  to  intercept  any  convoys  scr 
to  supply  the  French  army  with  sVoies  and  provision 

The  day  after  we  parted  company  With  the  fleet,  BI 
Chucks  finished  his  story.  -  • 


"  Where  was  I,  Mr.  Simple,  when  I  left  off?"  said 
he,  as  we  took  a  seat  upon  the  long  eighteen. 

"You  had  just  left  the  bouse,  after  having  told  them 
that  you  were  a  corregidor,  and  had  kissed  the  lady's 
hand." 

"Very  true.  Well,  Mr.  Simple,  I  did  net  call  there 
for  two  or  three  days  afterwards;  I  did  not  like  to  go 
too  soon,  especially  as  I  saw  the  young  lady  every  day 
in  the  Plaza.  She  would  not  speak  to  me,  but,  to  make 
use  of  their  expression,  she  "  gave  me  her  eyes,"  and 
sometimes  a  sweet  smile.  I  recollect  I  was  so  busy  look- 
ing at  her  one  day,  that  I  tripped  over  my  svord,  and 
nearly  fell  on  my  nose,  at  which  she  burst  out  a  laugh- 
ing." 

"Your  sword,  Mr.  Chucks?"  I  thought  boatswains 
never  wore  swords." 

"  Mr.  Simple,  a  boatswain  is  an  officer,  and  is  entitled 
to  a  sword  as  well  as  the  captain,  although  we  have 
been  laughed  out  of  it  by  a  set  of  midshipmen  monkeys. 
I  always  wore  my  sword  at  that  time ;  but  now-a-days 
a  boatswain  is  counted  as  nobody,  unless  there  is  hard 
work  to  do,  and  then  it's  Mr.  Chucks  this,  and  Mr. 
Chucks  that.  But  I'll  explain  to  you  how  it  is,  Mr. 
Simple,  that  we  boatswains  have  lost  so  much  of  con- 
seqnonce  and  dignity.  The  first  lieutenants  are  made 
to  do  the  boatswain's  duty  now-a-days,  and,  if  they 
could  only  wind  the  call,  they  might  scratch  the  boat- 
swain's name  off  half  the  ships'  books  in  his  majesty's 
service.  But  to  go  on  with  my  yarn.  On  the  fourth 
d.iy,  1  called  with  my  handkerchief  full  of  segars  for 
the  father,  but  he  was  at  a  festa,  as  they  called  it.  The 
old  serving  woman  would  not  let  mo  in  at  first;  but  I 
shoved  a  dollar  between  her  skinny  old  fingers,  and 
that  altered  her  note.  She  put  her  old  head  out,  and 
looked  round  to  see  if  there  was  any  body  in  the  street 
to  watch  us,  and  then  let  me  in  and  shut  the  door.  I 
walked  into  the  room,  and  found  myself  alone  with 

"  Seraphina  ! — what  a  fine  name  I" 

"  No  name  can  be  too  fine  for  a  pretty  girl,  or  a  good 
frigate,  Mr.  Simple  ;  for  my  part  I'm  very  fond  of  these 
hard  names.  Your  Bess,  and  Poll,  and  Sue,  do  very 
well  for  the  Point,  or  Castle  Rag  ;  but  in  my  opinion, 
they  degrade  a  lady.  Don't  you  observe,  Mr.  Simple, 
that  all  our  gun-brigs,  a  sort  of  vessel  that  will  certainly 

d n  the  inventor  to  all  eternity,  have  notliing  but 

low  common  names,  such  as  Pinch'cr,  Thrasher,  Bo.xer, 
Badger,  and  all  that  sort,  which  are  quite  good  enough 
for  them;  whereas  all  our  dashing  saury  frigates  have 
names  as  long  as  the  main-top  bowling,  and  hard 
enough  to  break  your  jaw — such  as  IMelpomeny,  Terp- 
sichory,  Arethusy,  Bacchanty,  fine  flourishers  as  long 
as  their  pennants  which  dip  along  side  in  a  calm." 

"  Vory  true,"  replied  I;  "but  do  you  think,  then,  it 
is  the  same  with  family  names?" 

'•Most  certainly,  Mr.  Simple.  When  I  was  in  good 
society,  1  rarely  fell  in  with  such  names  as  Potts  or  Bell, 
or  Smith  or  Hodges  ;  it  was  always  Mr.  Fortcsque,  or 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  or  Filzherhert — seldom  bowed,  sir,  to 
any  thing  under  three  syllables !" 

"  Then  I  presume,  Mr.  Chucks,  you  are  not  fond  of 

"There  yon  touch  me,  Mr.  Simple;  but  it  is  quite 
good  enough  for  a  boatswain,"  replied  Mr.  Chucks, 
with  a  sigh.  "I  certainly  did  very  wrong  to  impose 
upon  people  as  I  did,  but  I've  been  severely  punished 
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for  it — it  has  made  mn  discontented  and  unhappy  evei 
since.  Dearly  have  I  paid  for  my  spree;  for  there's 
nothing  so  miserable  as  to  have  ideas  above  your  sta- 
tion in  life,  Mr.  Simple.  But  I  must  make  sail  again. 
T  was  three  hours  with  Seraphina  before  her  father  came 
home,  and  during  that  time  I  never  was  quietly  at  an 
anchor  for  above  a  minute.  I  was  on  my  knees,  vow- 
ing and  swearing,  kissing  her  feet  and  kissing  her  hand, 
till  at  last  1  got  to  her  lips,  working  my  way  up  as  re 
gularly  as  one  who  gets  in  at  the  hawse-hole  and  crawls 
afl  to  the  cabin  windows.  She  was  very  kind,  and  she 
smiled,  and  sighed,  and  pushed  me  oft",  and  squeezed  my 
hand,  and  was  angry — frowning  till  I  was  in  de.'^pair, 
and  then  making  me  happy  again  with  her  melting 
dark  eyes  beaming  kindly,  till  at  last  she  said  that  she 
would  try  to  love  me,  and  asked  me  whether  I  would 
marry  her  and  live  in  Spain.  I  replied  that  I  would;  and 
indeed  1  felt  as  if  I  could,  only  at  the  time  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  where  the  rhino  was  to  come  from,  for 
I  could  not  live,  as  her  father  did,  upon  a  paper  sogar 
and  a  piece  of  melon  per  day.  At  all  events,  as  far  as 
words  went,  it  was  a  settled  thing.  When  her  father 
came  home,  the  old  servant  told  him  that  I  had  just  at 
that  moment  arrived,  and  that  his  daughter  was  in  her 
own  room ;  so  she  was,  for  she  ran  away  as  soon  as  she 
Jieard  her  father  knock.  I  made  my  bow  to  the  old 
gentlom.".n,  and  gave  him  the  segars.  He  was  serious 
at  first,  but  the  sightofthem  put  him  into  good  humour, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  Donna  Seraphina,  (llioy  call  a  lady 
a  Donna  in  Spain,)  came  in,  saluting  mo  ceremoniously, 
as  if  we  had  not  been  kissing  for  the  last  hour  together. 
1  did  not  remain  long,  as  it  was  getting  late, so  I  took  a 
glass  of  the  old  genfleman's  auur  wine  and  v.'alked  ofl", 
with  a  request  from  him  to  call  again,  and  the  young 
lady  paying  me  little  or  no  attention  during  the  time 
that  I  remained,  or  at  my  departure." 

"Well,  Mr.  Chucks,"  observed  I,  "it  appears  to  me 
that  she  was  a  very  deceitful  young  person." 

"So  she  was,  Mr.  Simple;  but  a  man  in  love  can't 
see,  and  I'll  tell  you  why.  If  he  wins  the  lad^',  he  is  as 
much  in  love  with  himself  as  with  her,  because  he  is  so 
proud  of  his  conquest.  That  was  my  case.  If  I  had 
had  my  eyes,  I  might  have  seen  that  she  who  could 
cheat  her  old  father  for  a  mere  stranger,  would  certainly 
deceive  him  in  his  turn.  But  if  love  makes  a  man  blind, 
vanity,  Mr.  Simple,  makes  him  blinder.    In  short,  I  was 
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d,  Mr.  Chucks,  there  \ 


I  good  excuse 


"Well,  Mr.  Simple,!  mel  her  again  and  again,  until 
I  was  madly  in  love,  and  the  father  appeared  to  be 
aware  of  what  was  going  on,  and  to  have  no  objection. 
However,  he  sent  for  a  priest  (o  talk  with  me,  and  I 
again  said  that  I  was  a  good  catholic.  I  told  him  that 
I  was  in  love  with  the  young  lady,  and  would  marry 
her.  The  father  made  no  objection  on  my  promising  to 
remain  in  Spain,  for  ho  would  not  part  with  his  only 
daughter.  And  there  again  I  was  guilty  of  deceit,  first 
in  making  a  promise  I  did  not  intend  to  keep,  and  then 
in  pretending  that  I  was  a  catholic.  Honesty  is  the 
best  policy,  Mr-  Simple,  in  the  long  run,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it." 

"So  my  father  has  always  told  me,  and  I  have  be- 
lieved hiui,"  rc|jlied  I. 

"Well,  sir,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  f  did  worse; 
for  the  priest,  aftPr  the  thing  was  soltle.l,  asked  me 
whether  I  had  confessed  lately.  I  knew  what  he  meant, 
and  aiiJ^wered  that  I  liad  not.  He  motioned  mo  down 
on  mv  knees;  but  as  I  could  not  speak  Spanish  enough 
for  that,  1  niuml)k-d,  jumbled  .soinelhing  or  another, 
half  Spanish  and  half  English,  and  ended  with  putting 
four  dollars  in  his  hand  forc«?i/a,  which  means  charity. 
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conies  the  winding  up  of  this  business;.  Seraphina  told 
me  that  she  was  going  to  the  opera  with  sonnj  of  her 
relations,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  be  there ;  that  the 
captain  of  the  frigate  and  all  Iho  other  officers  were  go- 
ing, and  that  she  wished  nie  to  go  with  iicr.  You  see, 
Mr.  Simple,  although  Seraphina's  father  was  so  poor, 
tiiat  a  tnouse  would  have  starved  in  his  house,  still  he 
was  of  good  family  and  connected  with  those  who  wore 
much  better  off.  He  was  a  don  himself,  and  had  ibur- 
teen  or  fifteen  long  names,  which  I  forget  now.  I  re- 
fused to  go  with  her,  as  I  knew  that  the  service  would 
not  permit  a  boatswain  to  sit  in  an  opera  box,  when  the 
captain  and  first  lieutenant  were  there.  I  told  her  that 
I  had  promised  to  go  on  board  and  look  after  the  men 
while  the  captain  went  on  shore ;  (htis,  as  you'll  sec, 


Mr.  Simple,  making  myself  a  man  of  consequence  only 
to  be  more  mortified  in  the  end.  After  she  had  gone  to 
the  opera,  I  was  very  uncomfortable;  I  was  afraid  that 
the  captain  would  see  her,  and  take  a  fancy  to  her.  1 
walked  up  and  down  outside  until  I  was  so  full  of  love 
and  jealousy,  that  I  determined  logo  into  the  pit  ai 
see  what  she  was  about.  I  soon  discovered  her  in  a  bi 
with  some  other  ladies,  and  with  them  were  ray  capta 
and  first  lieutenant.  The  captain,  who  spoke  the  la 
guage  well,  was  leaning  over  her,  talking  and  laughing, 
and  she  was  smiling  at  what  he  said,  I  resolved  to 
leave  immediately,  lest  she  should  see  me  and  discover 
that  1  had  told  her  a  falsehood ;  but  they  appeared  so 
intimate,  that  I  became  so  jealous  I  could  not  quit  the 
theatre;  At  last  she  perceived  me,  and  beckoned  her 
hand ;  I  looked  very  angry,  and  left  the  theatre  cursing 
like  a  madman.  It  appeared  that  she  pointed  me  out 
to  the  captain,  and  asked  him  who  I  was  ;  ho  told  her 
my  real  situation  on  board,  and  spoke  of  me  with  con- 
tempt. She  asked  whether  I  was  not  a  man  of  family  ; 
at  this  the  cajJlain  and  first  lieutenant  both  burst  out 
laughing,  and  said  that  I  was  a  common  sailor  who  had 
been  promoted  to  a  higher  rank  for  good  behaviour — 

exactly  an  officer,  and  any  thing  but  a  gentleman. 

hort,  Mr.  Simple,  I  was  blown  upon;  and,  although 
the  captain  said  more  than  was  correct,  as  I  learnt  af- 
terwards through  the  officers,  still  I  deserved  it.     De- 

ined  to  know  (ho  worst,  I  remained  outside  till  the 
opera  was  over,  when  I  saw  her  come  out,  the  captain 
d  first  lieutenant  were-ivalking  with  the  parly,  so  Ihat 
could  not  speak  with  her.  I  walked  to  a  posada, 
(tiiat's  an  inn,)  and  drank  seven  bottles  of  rosolio  to 
keep  myself  quiet;  then  I  went  on  board,  and  the  se- 
cond lieutenant,  who  was  commanding  officer,  put  me 

r  arrest  for  being  into-xicated.     It  was  a  week  be- 

I  was  released;  and  you  can't  imagine  what  I  suf- 
fered, Mr.  Simple.     At  last  I  obtained  leave  to  go  on 

e,  and  I  went  to  the  house  to  decide  my  fate.  The 
woman  opened  the  door,  and  then  callitig  me  a 

f,  slammed  it  in  my  face;  as  I  retreated.  Donna 
Seraphina  came  to  the  window,  and  waving  her  hand 

a  contemptuous  look,  said, '  Go,  and  God  be  with 
you,  Mr.  Gentleman.'  I  returned  on  board  in  such  a 
rage,  that  if  I  could  have  persuaded  the  gunner  to  have 
given  me  a  ball  cartridge,  I  should  have  shot  myself 
igh  the  head.  What  made  the  matter  worse,  1  was 
laughed  at  by  every  body  in  the  ship,  for  tho  captain 
and  first  lieutenant  had  made  the  story  pnblic." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Chucks,"  replied  I,  "  1  cannot  help  being 
sorry  for  you,  although  you  certainly  deserved  to  be 
punished  lor  your  dishonesty.  Was  that  the  end  of  the 


As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  it  was,  Mr.  Simple;  but 
as  respected  others.     The  captain  took  my  place, 
but  without  the  knowledge  of  the  father.     After  all, 
they  neither  had  great  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  ox- 
change." 

"  How  so,  Mr.  Chucks — what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  Mr.  Simple,  the  captain  did  not  make  an 

honest  woman  of  her,  as  I  would  i-ave  done;  and  the 

father  discovered  what  was  going  on,  and  one  night  the 

brought  on  board  run  through  the  body. 

Wo  sailed  immediately  im  Gibraltar,  and  it  was  a  long 

before  ho  got  round  again;   and  then  he  had 
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"  Why  he  lost  his  boatswain,  Mr.  Simple;  for  I  could 
not  boar  the  sight  of  him — and  then  he  lost,  (as  you 
must  know,  not  from  your  own  knowledge,  but  from 
that  of  otlier.s,)  a  boatswain  who  knew  his  duty." 

"  Every  one  says  so,  Mr.  Chucks.  I'm  sure  that  our 
captain  would  be  very  sorry  to  part  with  yon." 

"  1  trust  that  every  captain  has  been,  with  whom  I've 
sailed,  Mr.  Simple.  But  tiiat  was  not  all  he  lost,  Mr. 
Simple;  for  the  next  cruize  he  lost  liis  imist!.;  and  the 
loss  of  his  masts  occasioned  tho  loss  of  1 
which  he  has  never  been  trusted  with  a 
laid  on  the  shelf.  Now  he  never  carried 
of  any  consequence  during  the  whole  tin 
with  him.  A  mast  itself  is  nothing,  Mr.  Simple— only 
a  piece  of  wood — but  fit  your  rigging  properly,  an 
then  a  mast  is  as  strong  as  a  rock.  Only  ask  M 
Faulkner,  and  he'll  tell  you  tho  same;  and  1  never  nn 
an  officer  who  knew  better  how  to  support  a  mast." 

"Did  you  ever  hear  any  more  of  the  young  lady  ? 

"Yes;  about  a  year  afterwards  1  returned  there  i 
another  ship.  She  had  been  shut  up  in  a  convent,  and 
forced  to  take  the  veil.  Oh,  Mr.  Simple!  if  you  kn( 
how  I  loved  that  girl  I  '  I  have  never  been  more  tli 
polite  to  a  woman  since,  and  shall  die  a  bachelor.  Y. 
can't  think  how  I  was  capsiztd  the  other  day,  when  1 
looked  at  the  house ;  1  have  hardly  touched  hoof 


pork  since,  and  am  in  debt  two  quarts  of  rum  more 
than  my  allowance.  But,  Mr.  Simple,  I  have  told  you 
this  in  confidence,  and  I  trust  you  are  too  much  of  a 
gentleman  to  repeat  it;  for  I  cannot  bear  quizzing 
from  young  midshipmen." 

I  promised  that  I  would  not  mention  it,  and  I  kept 
my  word  ;  but  Mr.  Chucks  has  been  dead  some  years, 
and  I  consider  that  I  am  freed  from  tho  condition. 
Nobody  can  quiz  him  now. 

We  gained  our  station  off  the  coast  of  Perpignan  ; 
and  as  soon  as  we  made  the  land,  we  were  most  pro- 
vokingly  driven  off  by  a  severe  gale.  I  am  not  about 
to  make  any  remarks  about  the  gale,  for  one  storm  is  so 
like  to  another;  but  I  mention  it  to  account  for  a  con- 
versation which  took  place,  and  with  which  I  was  very 
much  amused.  I  was  near  to  the  captain  when  he  sent 
for  Mr.  Doball,  tho  carpenter,  who  had  been  up  to 
examine  the  maintopssil  yard,  which  had  been  reported 

"  Well  Mr  Doball,'  said  the  captain." 

"Sprung,  sir,  most  decidedly  ;  but  I  think  we'll  be 
able  to  mitigate  it." 

"Will  you  be  able  to  secure  it  for  the  present,  Mr. 
Doball?"  replied  the  captain  rather  sharply. 

"  We'll  mitigate  it,  sir,  in  half  an  hour." 

"  I  wish  that  you  would  use  common  phrases  when 
you  speak  to. me  Mr.  Doball.  1  presume  by  mitigate, 
you  mean  to  say  that  you  can  secure  it.     Do  you  mean 

"  Yes,  sir  that  is  what  I  mean,  most  decidedly.  I 
hope  no  offence.  Captain  Savage  ;  but  I  did  not  intend 
to  displease  yon  by  my  language." 
"Very  good,  Mr  Doball,"  replied  the  captain  ;  "it's  tho 
first  time  1  have  spoken  to  you  on  the  subieci,  re- 
collect that  it  will  be  the  last." 

"  The  first  time  !"  replied  the  carpenter,  who  could 
not  forget  his  philosophy  ;  "  I  beg  your  pardon  Captain 
Savage,  you  lound  just  the  same  fault  wtih  me  on  this 

quarter-deck  27,672  years  ago,  and " 

"  If  I  did,  Mr.  Doball,"  interrupted  the  captain,  very 
angrily,  "depend  upon  it  that  at  the  same  time  I  order- 
ed you  to  go  aloft,  and  attend  to  your  duty,  instead  of 
talking  nonsense  on  liio  quarter-deck  ;  and  although, 
as  you  say,  you  and  I  cannot  recollect  it,  if  yon  did  not 
obey  that  order  instantaneously,  I  also  put  you  in  con- 
finement, and  obliged  you  to  leave  the  ship  as  soon  as 
she  relumed  to  port.     Do  yon  understand  me,  sir."' 

"  I  rather  think,  sir,"  replied  the  carpenter,  humbly 
touching  his  hal,  and  walking  to  the  main  rigging, 
"that  no  such  thing  look  place,  for  1  went  up  im°medi- 
ately,  as  I  do  now;  and,"  continued  the  carpenter,  vvho 
was  incurable,  as  he  ascended  tho  rigging,  as  I  shall 
again  in  another  26,672  years.' 

"  That  man  is  incorrigible  with  Jiis  confounded  non- 
sense," observed  the  captain  to  the  first  lieutenant. 
"  Every  mast  in  the  ship  would  go  over  llie  side,  pro- 
vided he  can  gel   any  one  to  listen   to  his  ridiculous 

"He  is  not  a  bad  carpenter,  sir,"  replied  tho  first 
lieutenant." 
"  ^.P  '^  ""V.'  ''«'J''i"ed  the  captain;  "but  there  is  a 
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boatswain  came  down  the    . 


"  Well,  Mr.  Chucks,  what  do  you  think  of  the  yard? 
must  we  shift  it?"  enquired  the  captain. 

"At  present,Capluin  Savage,"  replied  the  boatswain, 
"  I  consider  it  to  be  in  a  slate  which  may  be  called  pre- 
cariou?,and  nut  at  all  permanent;  but,  with  a  little  hu- 
man exertion,  four  fathom  of  three  inch,  and  half  a 
dozen  Icnpenny  nails,  it  may  last,  for  all  I  know,  until 
it  is  lime  for  it  to  be  sprung  again." 

"  I  do  not  niuieistand  you,  Rlr.  Chucks.  I  know  no 
time  when  a  yard  ought  to  bo  sprung." 

"I  did  not  refer  to  our  time,  sir,'"  replied  the  boat- 
swain, "  but  to  the  27,673  years  of  Mr.  Doball,  when—" 

"Go  forward  iinnicdialely,  sir,  and  attend  to  your 
duly,"  cried  the  captain,  in  a  very  angry  voice;  and 
then  he  .sail  lo  the  first  licutenanl,  "  1  believe  the  war- 
rant ofTicors  arc  going  mad.  Who  ever  heard  a  boat- 
swain use  such  language — 'precarious  and  not  at  all 
permanent?'  His  stay  in  the  ship  will  become  so,  if 
ho  does  not  mind  what  he  is  uboul." 

"  He  is  a  very  odd  character,  sir,"  replied  the  first 
lieutenanl ;  "  but  1  have  no  hesitalion  in  saying,  that 
he  is  the  best  boatswain  in  his  majesty's  service." 

"  I  believe  so  too,"  replied  the  captain  ;  "but — well, 
every  one  has  his  faults.     Mr.  Simple,  w+at  are  you 

"1  was  listening  to  what  yoij-said,  sir,'  replied  I, 
touching  my  hat. 


your  candour,  sir,"  replied  he,  *' 
iCoiUinue  the  praclice.  Walk  ove 
attend  to  your  duty." 
s  on  the  other  side  of  the  decU,  1 
,w  the  captain  and  first  lieulena 

tTu  be  conliuuedO 


Miriam,  or  the  Power  of  Truth,  a  Jewish  Tale. 

By  the  author  of  "  Influence."     12mo.     Key 

&  Biddle,  18.33. 

This  sloiy  is  founded  on  liie  fact,  for  which 
credence  could  not  be  easily  obtained  were  il 
not  so  well  authenticated,  of  the  conversion  of 
a  Jew  through  the  deaib-bed  confessions  of  his 
daughter,  who  had  long  secretly  embraced  Chris- 
tianUy.  Tlie  author  has  used  such  materials  as 
skilfully  perhaps  as  their  nature  would  permit; 
but  the  unfitness  of  the  subject  for  a  novel  is 
fully  tested  by  the  necessity  imposed  of  intro- 
ducing another  plot,  to  awaken  the  reader's  in- 
terest^ which  occupies  the  larger  portion  of  the 
volume.  We  do  not  think  that  the  arguments 
adduced  are  of  a  character  to  withdraw  many  of 
that  stiff-necked  generation  from  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  though  the  general  tenor  of  tlie  buok  is 
favourable  to  the  support  of  piety  in  those  who 
are  already  within  the  fold.  The  author's  ethics 
are  rnlher  startling  in  some  points,  but  in  the 
main  well  calculated  for  that  portion  of  the  com- 
munity to  which  such  works  are  professedly  ad- 
dressed. 


tli/U^  I3fvin*itt*  V* 


uld  ha 


ri«««^n  SBv^vT^rvn* 


nfinitely  more  merit  than  in  going  to 
dozo  in  a  convent.  One  may  avoid  active  guilt  in  a  se- 
questered life,  but  the  virtue  of  it  is  merely  negative; 
3  innocence,  however,  is  beautiful. 
Horace  Walpole,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  George  Mon- 
rue,  says,  "  i  must  tell  you  a  bon  moi  of  George  Sel- 
'u's  at  the  trial.  He  saw  a  very  sharp  visage  looking 
wistfully  at  the  rebel  lords;  ho  said, '  What  a  shame  it 
face  to  the  prisouers  till  they  are  con- 


demned.' 


■y-ARSETlES. 


Capta 


Skin 


d  amusing  "E. 
irer  the  Himalaya 


He 


novel  paitic 
'Among  othi 


ome  allusions  in  one  of  his  chap- 
Is  of  India;  in  Captain  Skinner's 
that  country  we  find  the  follow- 


i  feet,  a 


cry  grapnic  i 
I  India,  including  a  Walk 
Mountains    to    the   sources  of    the    Jumna 
Ganges,"   has,  wo  perceive,  gone  through 
edition  in  London.    We  have  designed  for  sc 
to  insert  it  in  the  "Library,"  and  shall  most  probably 
do  so  at  a-.i  e.irly  day.    The  London  Metropolitan  thus 
sneaks  of  Iho  work: 

"What  a  pleasant,  easy  title  !  A  walk  aver  the 
highest  mountains  in  the  woild  1  To  we  of  Cockaigne, 
to  "whom  the  extent  of  Primrose  hill  i 
expedition,  what  an  awful  idea  docs 
present  1  Truly  the  captain  is  mighty 
his  hand  has  a  very  pleasant  knack  of  communicaling 
the  exploits  of  his  members  below.  The  periodicals  have 
already  too  much  rejoiced  in  the  panegyrics  the  first 
edi'.io.i  so  universally  pvoJuccd,  to  leave  us  much  to 
say  on  the  subject.  Reading  tliese  travels,  wc  -"-»'  -»- 
surec  that  the  pictures  ihey  present  arc  panit 
because  they  are  painted  well.  There  is  no  etTort  appa- 
rent, yet  the  effect  is  vivid,  in  no  common  degiee. 
Captain  Skinner  is  not  a  man  who  wi.l  tiave^  Iroin 
Dan  to  Beershebn,  or  to  any  where  else,  and  find  all 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  On  the  contrary,  ho 
takes  verv  cheerfully  what  nature  offers,  and  finds  he.- 
a  most  bountiful  bestowcr.  How  animating  are  his 
descriptions  of  men,  manners,  and  things  '.  Alter  the 
perusal,  we  feel  ourselves  no  longer  slrsnge  to  the  East. 
And  then,  we  have  so  much  pleasant  humour  cr 
at  all  times,  (if  wo  may  use  the  expression,)  b 
the  surface  of  the  narrative.    The  captain  is  pi 


live  creatures  on  the  banks  of 

le  white  ants.  Their  nests  are 

the  most  extraordinary  erections,  when  considered  as 

the  work  of  sucll  little  insects:  but,  what  cannot  a  mul- 

tiplication  of  power  perform.'  They  are  often  four  feet 

high,    full  of   peaks,   and   perforated   with  countless 

chambers;  it  would  lake  a  strong  arm  with  a  pick-axe 

mic  time  to  demolish  one.     Beneath  the  shadow  of 

tree  near  me  there  is  a  very  large  one,  in  which  the 

ork  seems  still  to  bo  going  forward;  as  they  carry  on 

leir  operations,  however,  under  a  covered  way, 

innot  watch  them  as  they  creep  in  and  out.    I  an 

lindcd  of  it  by  the  situation  of  a  poor  Yogee  inaS 

-it  play,  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones,  'Saeontala, 

:  the  Fatal  Ring.'     He  had  sworn  to  stand  all  hi 

ndcr  the  branches  of  the  tree,  and  kept  his  resol 

>  religiously,  that  ho  moved  not  even  when  the  white 

nts  commenced  building  at  his  feet;  their  structui 

3se  higher  and  higher  eveiy  day,  until  at  length  the 

irtue  of  the  poor  ascetic  became  a  dire  necessity, 

ras  enclosed  in  the  building,  and  to  the  last  mo 

of  his  life  'the  ants  they  crept  in,  and  the  ants  they 

crept  out,'  and  his  voluntary  sufi'ering  must  have  been 

as  severe  as  his  heart  could  have  wished." 

Co7iversation.— It  was  said  that  Newton  in  ( 
tion  did  not  seem  to  understand  his  own  writi 
it  was  supposed  that  his  memory  had  decayed.  The 
fact,  however,  was  not  so ;  and  Pemberton  makes 
curious  distinction,  which  accounts  for  Newton  n 
always  being  ready  to  speak  on  subjects  of  which  he 
was  the  sole  master.  Inventors  seem  to  treasure  up 
in  their  own  minds  what  they  have  found  out,  after 
another  manner  than  those  do  the  same  things  that 
have  not  this  inventive  faculty. 

JlJr.  Power,  the  comedian,  is,  it  is  understood,  brother 
to  Lady  Blessington.     On  referring  to  a  late  book  of 
the  Peerage,  we  find  Lady  B.'s  name  was  Power,  i 
strengthening  the  impression.    Circumstanced  ash 
to  use  one  of  his  own  impressions,  it  is  a  proof  of 
desty  that  he  has  not  blazoned  the  fact  abroad. 


■  Richard  Phillips  has  ready  for  publi::ation  a  Dic- 
ry  of  all  the  Arts  of  Civilised  Life,  explanatory  of 
useful  Processes,  Manipulations  and  Operations,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  discoveries. 

Mr.  Bulwer's  "Pilirrims  of  the  Rhine,"  in  one  vol. 

o.  is  to  be  a  splendTd  aff'air,  illustrated  by  engravings 
from  original  paintings.  Proof  impressions  on  India 
paper  $25,  plain  impressions  SIO. 

The  first  volume  of  Allan  Cunningham's  edition  of 
he  Poetical  Works  and  Correspondence  of  Burns  is  to 
ppear  in  London  in  January,  1834.     It  will  be  con- 
tained in  six  volumes,  the  first  being  entirely  devoted 
new  life  of  the  poet. 

The  Young  Muscovite,  or  the  Poles  in  Russia,"  is 
the  title  of  a  new  historical  novel,  translated  from  the 
Russian  language  by  a  lady  of  rank. 

The  Messrs.  Harpers  have  an  original  work  of  James 

Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  in  press,  to  be  printed  for 

his  benefit,  and  should  it  bo  successful,  they  design  to 

publish  an  edition  of  his  works  to  match.     It  may  not 

generally  known  that  the  shepherd  is  in  limited  cir- 

mstances,  and  that  consequently  the  profits  of  the 
edition  will  be  of  great  importance  to  him;  he  has  one 
or  two  brothers  in  Susquehanna  county  in  this  state, 
following  the  occupation  of  shepherds.  A  friend  at 
Montrose  could  probably  procure  for  us  from  them 
some  autographs  of  the  poet,  to  add  to  a  collection  we 
are  preparing,  and  to  which  others  are  invited  to  con- 
tribute. The  hand-writing  of  eminent  men,  whether 
American  or  European,  will  be  acceptable,  and  those 
received  shall  be  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  many  of 
value  already  collected,  and  handed  down  to  posterity 
in  one  of  the  public  institutions  of  Philadelphia. 

The  cheapest  London  book  we  have  ever  seen,  is 
one  for  sale  by  Mr.  J.  Dobsoii  of  this  city,  being  Vol.  I. 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Humming  Birds,  by  Sir  W. 
Jardine, 

A  Frenchman  has  publi,=ilied  a  work  with  the  follow- 
ing title  :  "  Biometer,  or  Moral  Watch  ;  serving  to  de- 
note the  number  of  hours  devoted  every  day  to  each 
of  the  divisions  of  private  and  external  life,  for  1834." 
We  imagine  the  memorandums  in  our  principal  cities 
for  the  few  last  wesks  would  have  run  thus,  pretty  ge- 
nerally, "  Borrowing  money." 
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of  Abrantes, 


tlTSRARY   NOVELTIES. 

A  work  in  two  volumes,  entitled  Captain  Rock 
[ome,  with  fine  plates,  is  to  appear 
ilso,  England  and  America; 
nd  political  state  of  the  two  nations. 

The  Memoirs  of  Madame  Junol.Duche 
as  reached  the  sixth  volume  in  London. 

The  Allgemeine  Zeilung  German  newspaper  circi 
ales  10,000  impressions  daily. 

Lieutenant  Bowers'  Naval  Adventures,  comprising 
■Jarralive  of  35  years'  service,  are  about  to  appear  : 

to  form  the  next  volume 


Flint,  little 
)  advertiser 


m  of  Hindosia 


inlH,  and  ■ 


nedi 


^!     As 


escaping  from  ihc  vasl 

he  walked   in  an   Kng 

among  gooseberries  an 

freshing  beds  of  primroses,  viuicis,  u..u 

this  work  has  already  become  so  great  a  lavounte,  we 

will  pause  no  longer  over  our  pleasing  task  of  praise, 

but  dismiss  it  to  Ihe  fame  that  it  has  acquired  so  de- 

If  Charles  V.  had  resolved  to  make  some  amends  for 
his  ambition  by  doing  good,  (his  duty  as  a  king,)  there 


Bulwer's  Eugene  Aram  is 
oT  the  London  "  Standard  Novels." 

Francis  Berrien,  a  Novel,  by  Ti 
known  here,  is  publishing  in  Londc 
says,  "  So  highly  spoken  of  by  Mrs. 
count  of  the  Americans  ! ! !"  „  „      u 

A  Lithographic  copy  of  Holbein's  Dance  of  Death, 
with  an  explanatory  test,  has  been  published  at  Munich, 
by  an  artist  named  Schlotthauer.  The  Germans  continue 
to  regard  Holbein  as  the  original  inventor  of  these  sin 
iTular  conceptions,  but  a  great  antiquary  and  judge  ir 
luch  matters,  Mr.  Douce,  is  about  to  publish  a  work  or 
the  subject,  which  will  set  at  rest  the  question  of  orig' 
d  prove  that  Holbi 


List  of  New  Boohs  published  in  London  to  the 
latest  dales. 
Cooper's  Surgical  Essays,  with  coloured  plates,  8vo. 
—Naval  history  of  England,  by  R.  Southey,  Vol.  IL; 
bein"  Vol.  XLVIII.  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
pa;dia.— The  New  Gil  Bias;  or,  Pedio  of  Fcnaflor,  by 
H.  D.  Inglis,  2d  edition,  2  vols. — The  Art  of  Drawing 
on  Stone,  by  C.  Hullmandel,  royal  Bvo. — .A  Manual  of 
Lithography;  clearly  explaining  the  whole  Art;  trans- 
lated from  the  French,  by  C.  Hullmandel,  8vu.— Disser- 
tations on  the  Prophecies,  by  J.  S.  Waugb,  8vo. — Mary 
Stuart,  a  Tragedy,  translated  from  Schiller,  8vo. — Na- 
poleon, a  Poem,  in  French  and  Italian. — The  Romance 
of  History;  "England,  by  H.  Ncele,"  Vol.  I.  with  Illus- 
trations by  T.  Laiidseer.— Memoirs  of  Marshal  Ney,  2 
vols.  S'.'o.— Trails  and  T^adition.^  of  Portugal,  by  Miss 
Pardoe,  2  vols.— Caspar  Hausci,  2d  edition,  wilh  por- 
trait, 19mo. — Readings  in  Biography,  small  8vo.— Lives 
of  Eminent  Christians,  by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Hone,  Bvo.— 
Moments  of  Idleness ;  or,  a  Peep  into  the  World  we  call 
Ours,  12mo. — Tom  Cringle's  Log,  2  vols. — Memoirs  of 
Duchess  d'Abrantes,  Vol.  VI.,  8vo.— Novels,  by  Miss 
Austen,  5  vols.— Caricaturist's  Scrap-Book,  oblong  fo- 
■Royal  Astronomical  Society  Transactions,  Vol. 
VI.;  being  the  second  volume  published  during  the  pre- 
sient  year. 


had  really 


A  second  volume  of  the  work  by  the  aulhor  of  Corn 
Law  Rhymes,  was  to  appear  last  month  in  London. 

.\  new  Map  of  the  Eye,  after  the  manner  of  thi 
Germans,  and  a  chart  of  the  various  diseases  of  that 
orcran,  is  announced  by  Mr.  Curtis  of  London. 

Mr.  Rennie,  the  popular  writer  on  Natural  History 
is  about  to  issue  "The  Magazine  of  Bot  •"  '^" 


^cto  amrrCcan  J^utiU'tattons. 

The  Messrs.  Harpers  have  eoinplcled  their  hand- 
some edition  of  Miss  Edgeworlh's  Tales  and  Novels,  by 
publishing  the  concluding  volume,  the  ninth. 

The  Book  of  Commerce  by  Sea  and  Land.  Boston. 
Allan  &.  Ticknor. 

The  Pleasures  of  Religion,  and  other  Poems.  By 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  C.  Pise.     1  vol.  12nio.     Carey  & 

The  Spirit  of  Life,  and  other  Poems.    By  Willis  Gay- 
lord  Clark.   1  vol.  12mo.   Key  &  Biddle. 
Newton  Foster,  a  Novel.    By  the  author  of  Fetor 

'The  Naval  Officer,  &c.  2  vols.  12mo.  Carey,  Lea  & 
Co    We  shallendeavour  to  notice  this  production  soon. 

dening."     ^  .^\;^^:^-is-.^^oi  the  --|  J^^d  P^Tel^g  No-^er^^^e  Fam^^^^^ 
eminent  botanists  in  Europe.  (tare  anu  iu»i  y,         e 


<!i/llP  :i?ituvmi\  ui  jwirii^rji*  uivi%vw* 


An  excellent  work,  from  which  wc  have  already  made 
frequent  extracts.     Harpers. 

Flint's  History  and  Geography  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  Third  edition.  Boston.  Carter,  Hendee  & 
Co.     A  well  known  and  valuable  work. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Eiiaa  Cornelius,  D.  D.  By  B. 
B.  Edwards,  with  a  portrait. 

The  American  Almanac  forl834,  published  at  Boston. 
This  is  a  remarkably  accurate  work  in  its  latitudes  and 
longitudes,  as  well  as  in  its  other  varied  information. 
Captains  and  landsmen  need  not  fear  to  follow  it.  It  is 
cheap,  and  we  need  not  say,  worth  an  ocean  of"  Geogra- 
phical Annuals,"  with  the  city  of  Trenton  two  hundred 
miles  from  land,  makinjr  a  voyage  to  the  north  pole, 
after  the  manner,  no  doubt,  prescribed  by  Mr.  Elzler 
his  *^  Paradise  within  the  reach  of  all  men.'' 

Italv,  apoem.  By  Samuel  Rogers.  A  very  handsome 
edition.  T.  T.  Ash,  Philadelphia. 


BOOK  CI.UBS. 

There  is  one  subject  connected  with 
lure  in  this  country,  to  which  we  would 
the  attention  of  individuals  in  every  section,  but 
more  particularly  in  those  districts  which  are 
remote  from  book  marls.  The  estabhshment  of 
literary  chibs,  wlielher  in  the  form  of  reading 
rooms,  or  libraries,  has  such  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  character  of  a  neighbourhood,  that 
every  man  who  desires  to  become  a  public  be- 
nefactor should  turn  his  attention  and  use  his 
influence  to  that  eflect. 

There  is  no  kind  of  difiiculty  in  accomplish- 
ing the  foimation  of  such  clubs;  they  may  com- 
mence with  ten  or  even  five  dollars,  and  rise  to 
greater  results  as  taste  and  means  increase.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  printing,  that 
one  impression  may  serve  hundreds  of  eyes — 
and  the  fiict  that  the  bulk  of  books  can  be  re- 
lished but  once  or  twice,  affords  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  making  the  money  one  has 
to  expend  in  literature,  go  the  greatest  possible 
lengths  ;  the  more  we  become  familiar  with 
books,  the  more  does  our  pleasure  in  their  pe- 
rusal increase.  The  marked  difference  between 
a  sociely  possessing  mental  resources,  and  one 
without,  is  alluded  to  forcibly  by  both  JMadden 
and  BuKver;  and  no  words  are  necessary  on 
our  part,  to  enforce  the  argumei.t  in  favour  of 
consulting  other  sources  of  menial  food,  than 
the  constant  converse  of  men,  who,  to  borrow 
the  expression  of  Goldsiiiith,  have  travelled  over 
each  other's  minds,  till  they  know  every  inch  of 
the  road;  we  cannot  in  such  society  half  so 
effectually  strike  out  great  and  new  thoughts. 
by  intercourse  with  the  works  of  those  who  have 
varied  experience  under  various  circumstance: 
and  in  different  views.  Think  of  the  difference 
in  knowledge  between  the  inhabitants  of  a  city 
or  village,  where  the  young  men  pass  their  lei- 
sure in  wandering  from  the  hotel  to  the  corner 
of  the  sireet,  and  then  back  again,  and  those 
of  a  lort  n,  where  a  good  Athenaeum  or  Library 
is  established.  In  the  one,  the  ideas  are  cir- 
cumscribed to  a  knowledge  of  county  politics 
and  scandal — to  the  topics  of  newspaper  acci- 
dents, or  the  rapidity  of  the  new  mail  coach; 
in  the  other,  the  boundlc-^s  regions  of  know- 
ledge, of  history,  biography,  and  fiction,  all 
that  the  great  minds  of  every  age  and  nation 
have  contributed  to  the  general  slock,  is  accessi- 
ble;— the  strong  difference  between  such  socie- 
ties needs  no  comment. 

We  have  in  Philadelphia,  an  extensive  Li- 
brary, and  a  well  ordered  AlheiiEEum;  tlieie  is 
a  distinction  in  the  utility  of  the  two  insiitulioiis 
which  we  would  point  out — the  Alhenajum  is 
exclusively  accessible  to  gentlemen,  while  the 
Library  is  visited  and  shares  owned  indifferently 


by  both  sexes;  from  an  Athenaeum,  books  are 
not  to  be  taken  home; — it  is  the  main  object  of 
the  Library  to  loan  books  for  family  reading, 
and  we  think  it  much  the  mo.st  desirable  model 
for  imitation.  A  gentleman  of  leisure  may  be- 
come so  much  attached  to  his  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  as  to  spend  much  of  his  time  among 
them,  while  his  family  may  be  totally  deficient 
in  mental  resources;  but  if  he  took  his  reading 
home,  all  would  more  or  less  participate.  An- 
other advantage  of  throwing  a  common  stock 
into  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  good  books  is, 
that  they  gradually  accumulate,  and  form  a  va- 
luable collection,  while  newspapers,  &,c.  de- 
signed to  answer  a  temporary  purpose,  become 
in  time  little  but  useless  lumber.  The  head  of 
a  family  who  subscribes  his  four  or  five  dollars 
a  year  to  a  Library,  is  not  only  adding  to  his 
own  enjoyments,  but  is  laying  up  a  stock  of 
happiness  for  his  children  and  successors.  We 
make  these  remarks,  without  intending  any  in- 
vidious comparison  between  books  and  news- 
papers— the  latter  are  popular  enough  to  with- 
stand a  more  vigorous  shock  than  we  could  give 
them,  if  we  were  disposed  to  bend  all  our  ener- 
gy to  the  attack. 

A  plan  for  a  supply  of  books  which  we  have 
known  practised  in  a  country  neighbourhood  of 
several  families,  above  the  necessity  of  labour- 
ing all  the  time  for  a  support,  is  worth  mention- 
ing. They  threw  what  money  they  had  to  spare 
in  that  way,  into  a  common  purse,  for  the  pur 
chase  of  literature,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
certain  periods,  such  works  as  no  member  of 
the  club  desired  to  retain,  were  resold,  as  op- 
portunity offered,  and  the  proceeds  again  ex- 
pended. The  process  was  a  simple  one,  and 
answered  the  purpose  admirably  of  furnishing 
each  household  six  or  eight  times  as  much  read 
ing  as  by  the  common  routine  of  each  supplying 
themselves  singly. 

We  can  well  remember  our  surprise  and  plea 
sure  on  visiting  the  city  of  Lexington,  Ken 
tucky,  in  1819,  at  finding  there  a  largo  reading 
room,  the  tables  of  which  were  supplied  not 
only  with  the  best  periodicals  and  books  of  Ame- 
rica, but  many  of  the  best  from  Europe.  The 
tone  of  sociely  was  evidently  elevated  by  thi 
resource  from  ennui,  and  if  we  mistake  not,  the 
seed  thus  sown,  has  ripened  into  a  permanent 
effect  on  the  mind  of  thai  excellent  community. 
The  extent  of  this  country,  the  isolation  ol 
many  of  its  towns  and  villages,  calls  for  similar 
institutions  in  ten  thousand  situations,  and  they 
most  surely  will  spring  up  in  the  course  of  time. 
We  would  fain  see  that  time  hastened,  and  if 
the  foregoing  observations  should  call  one  smajl 
literary  book  club  into  existence,  we  shall  not 
have  laboured  in  vain;  we  hope  yet  to  see  so 
many  that  they  alone  would  warrant  a  publisher 
in  printing  an  edition  of  every  really  good  book, 
as  well  as  to  authorise  the  publication  of  such  a 
"  Library"  as  ours,  at  least  as  often  as  every 
day  in  the  week. 


LITERARY  PRICE  CURRENT  AND  REVIEW 
OF  THE  MARKET. 

Annuals,  Toy  Boole,  and  so  forth,  have  been  brisk 
during  the  week  past,  and  we  have  considerable  sales 
to  report.  Prices  are  now  on  the  decline  and  the  mar- 
ket  depressed.  There  are  only  a  few  hundred  copies  of 
the  London  annuals  left  in  first  hands. 

Poetry  andJVovels. — At  present  we  may  report  small 
sales  in  ware  strictly  imaginative.  Stock  of  English 
and  American  light,  and  twenty  manuscripts  would 
comprise  the  whole  in  first  hands.  The  only  transac- 
tion within  our  knowledge  is  a  sale  of  Willis  Gaylord 
Clark's  Poems,  of  old  and  new  crop. 

Feathers. — Good  geese  are  scarce;  a  small  parcel 
from  the  "  Down  Easters,"  is  reported  to  be  hot  indif- 
ferently cured.  Borrowed  plumes  abundant.  Fashion- 
able goods  are  in  some  demand  by  the  trade,  but  in  ge- 
neral, dealers  are  cautious.  See  quotatioiiB  in  the 
daily  prints. 

ffistory.— Nothing  doing.  A  lot  of  New  Jersey  was 
announced  as  below,  but  has  not  arrived.  In  general, 
purchasers  have  sought  for  somclbing  more  suitable  to 
the  season,  and  we  cannot  expect  an  improvement  for 

Geography. — A  lot  of  Flint's  brand  has  been  received, 
and  being  mostly  western,  is  supposed  will  meet  with 
ready  sales  at  former  quotations.  Slock  of  former 
brands,  abundant,  are  dull,  and  not  much  doing, 
touch   the  Geographical  Annual'  but  lightly 
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■  last. 


Commercial  Books. — From 
le  "Book  of  Commerce  by  S( 
ill  sales  are  reported. 

Reviews. — The  only  arrival  is  the  .American  Quarterly, 
■ilh  rather  more  than  an  average  freight.  The  well 
uilt  United  States  is  in  the  offing— captain  and  crew 


State  ofMedieine  in  J^ew  South  Wo/es.— Of  the  mode 
employed  in  curing  diseases  I  know  but  little,  and  am 
induced  to  think  they  trust  very  much  to  nature.  Tne 
most  ridiculous,  not  to  say  disgusting,  piece  of  quackery 
that  ever  cume  under  my  observation,  was  a  pretended 
cure  for  the  headauh.  The  wife  of  the  patient  took  a 
bowl  of  water,  and  then  drawing  a  slip  of  opossum  skin 
.icross  her  gums  unlil  they  bled,  expectorated  into  the 
bowl.  As  soon  as  she  thought  there  was  sulKcioot 
blood,  she  gave  the  bowl  to  her  husband,  who  immedi- 
ately swallowed  the  contents,  which  he  believed  to  be 
an  infallible  cure  •.— Breton's  Aeuj  South  Wales. 


11  well. 


be  up  in  the  course  of  Ja 


■ith 


her  flag  at  the  mast  head,  and  e.xhibit  her  manifest, 
is  whispered  that  she  has  a  valuable  cargo  from  favour- 

Light  Reading. — Waldie's  brands  continue  in  re- 
quest. In  December  a  good  business  has  been  done, 
and  prices,  though  it  is  supposed  Ihcy  ought  to  advance, 
remain  the  same.  Captain  Marryal  is  much  sought  af- 
ter ;  in  other  descriptions  operations  very  limited. 

Periodicals. — The  pressure  in  the  money  market, 
which  is  intolerable,  makes  it  parlienlarly  incumbent 
on  dealers  lo  remit.  We  note  several  kind  communi- 
cations on  the  subject,  and  look  confidently  for  more. 
It  is  the  duty  of  those  interested  to  keep  up  the  price 
of  publishers' s;;in7s,  thp  stock  of  all  kinds  of  which 
might  safely  be  increased.  A  word  to  the  literary,  who 
are  presumed  to  prefer  low  to  high  prices. 

German  Book  Trade. — At  the  Leipsic  Michaelmas 
fair,  say  the  newspapers,  "2372  new  works  were 
brought  forward,  with  the  names  of 423  booksellers:" 
five  publications  and  a  fraction  of  each. 

.4  pleasant  Hint. — A  correspondent  in  the  London 
Mirror  slates  a  belief,  that  none  of  thu  family  of  Lamb- 
ton  ever  died  in  their  beds.  He  requests  lo  know  if 
this  be  true,  and  kindly  notices  that  "  Lord  Durham  is 
the  head  of  that  ancient  house  '. !" 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  "Library"  will  be  continued  to  those  who  have 

paid  for  the  past  year,  and  those  who  wish  to  discon- 

0  will  please  to  inform  us  to  that  effect.    We  must 

respectfully  request  this  to  be  done  free  of  postage,  as 

the  aggregate  omount  of  this  expense  is  very  heavy. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  REVIEW, 
Edited  by  Henrv  Vetiuke,  Esq.,  late  Professor  in  tho 
University  of  Now  York. 

riie  first  number  of  llio  United  States  Review  is 
IV  in  press,  and  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the 
<t  month.  The  acknowledged  abilities  of  the  editor, 
i  his  uncompromising  principles,  will,  it  is  believed, 
e  this  Review  a  charactar  for  inJepcndcnt  discus, 
sion,  and  a  candid  and  liberal  criticism,  that  ^^ill  tend 
to  advance  tho  literary  reputation  of  the  country. 

Prospectuses  may  be  had  at  the  publication  office. 
No.  C  North  Eight h.street,  and  subscriptions  thankfully 
received,  by  ADAIVJ  VVALDIE, 

Proprietof  and  Publisher. 
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SCHe  Soutnal  of  iSeUes  SLettv^s 

From  the  Loadon  Metropolilan. 

PETER   SIMPLE. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
And  now  I  have  to  narrate  an  event,  which,  young 
as  I  was  at  the  lime,  will  bo  found  to  have  seriously 
affected  me  in  after  life.  How  little  do  we  know  what 
to-morrow  may  bring  forthl  We  had  regained  our  sta- 
tion, and  for  some  days  had  been  standing  off  and  on 
the  coast,  when  one  morniiig  at  day-break,  wo  found 
ourselves  about  four  miles  from  the  town  of  Cette,  and 
a  large  convoy  of  vessels  coming  round  a  point.  We 
made  all  sail  io  chase,  and  they  anchored  close  in 
shore,  under  a  battery,  which  we  did  not  discover 
until  it  opened  fire  upon  us.  The  shot  struck  the  fri- 
gate two  or  three  times,  for  the  water  was  smooth,  and 
the  battery  nearly  level  with  it.  The  captain  lacked 
the  ship,  and  stood  out  again,  until  the  boats  were 
hoisted  out,  and  all  ready  to  pull  on  shore  and  storm 
the  battery.  O'Brien,  wlio  was  the  officer  commanding 
the  first  cutler  on  service,  was  in  his  boat,  and  I  again 
obtained  permission  from  him  to  smuggle  myself  into  it. 
"Now,  Peter,  let's  see  what  kind  of  a  fish  you'll  bring 
on  board  this  licne,"  said  he,  afier  wc  had  shoved  off; 
"  or  may  be  the  fish  will  not  let  you  off  quite  so  easy." 
The  men  in  the  boat  all  laughed  at  this,  and  I  replied, 
"that  I  must  bo  more  seriously  wounded  than  I  was 
last  time,  to  bo  made  a  prisoner.  We  ran  on  shore, 
amidst  the  fire  of  the  gun  boats  who  protecled  the  con- 
voy, by  which  we  lost  three  men,  and  made  for  the  bat- 
,  which  we  took   without  opposition,  the  French 
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tery, 

artillery-men  running  out 
tions  of  the  captain  were  very  positive  not  to  remani 
in  the  battery  a  minute  after  it  was  taken,  but  to  board 
the  gun-boats,  leaving  only  one  of  the  small  boats,  with 
the  armourer  to  spike  the  guns,  for  the  captain  was 
aware  that  there  were  troops  stationed  along  the  coast 
down  upon  us  and  beat  us  off.  The 
vho  commanded,  desired  O'Brien  to 
remain  with  the'first  cutter,  and  after  the  armourer  had 
spiked  tiie  guns,  the  officer  of  the  boat 


who  might  < 


hove  off 
ely.  O'Brien  and  I  remained  in  the  battery 
with  the  armourer,  the  boat's  crew  being  ordered  down 
to  the  boat  to  keep  her  afloat,  and  ready  to  shove  off  at 
a  moment's  warning.  We  had  spiked  all  the  guns  but 
one,  when  all  of  a  sudden  a  volley  of  musketry  was 
poured  upon  us,  which  killed  the  armourer,  and  wounded 
me  in  the  leg  above  the  knee.  I  fell  down  by  O'Brien 
who  cried  out,  "By  the  powers,  hero  they  are,  and  one 
gun  no'  spiked."  He  jumped  down,  wrenched  the  ham- 
mer from  the  armourer's  hand,  and  seizing  a  nail  from 
the  bag,  in  a  few  moments  he  had  spiked  the  gun.  At 
this  time  I  heard  the  tramping  of  the  French  soldiers  ad- 
vancing, when  O'Brien  threw  away  the  hammer,  and 
lifting  me  upon  his  shoulders,  cried,  "  come  along  Pe- 
ter, my  boy,"  and  made  for  the  boat  as  fa.-t  as  he  could; 
but  he  was  loo  lalo,  he  had  not  got  half  way  to  the 
boat,  before  he  was  collared  by  two  French  soldiers; 
and  dragged  back  into  the  battery.  ,  The  French  troops 
then  adv'^nced,  and  kept  up  a  smart  fire;  our  culler 
escaped,  and  joined  the  other  boats,  who  had  captured 
the  gun 

large  boats  had  carronades  i 
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soon   returned   the   fire  with  round  and   grape,  ^ 
drove  the  French  troops  hack  into  the  battery,  i 
they  remained,  popping  at  our  men  under  cover, 
most  of  the  vessels  were  taken  out :  those  which  they 
could  not  man  were  burnt.     In  the  mean  time,  O'Brien 
had  been  taken  into  the  battery,  with  me  on  his  bacli 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  there,  he  laid  me  gently  dow 
saying, "Peter,  my  boy,  as  long  as  you  were  under  u: 
charge,  I'd  carry  you  through  thick  and  thin,  but  now 
that  you  are  under  the  charge  of  these  French  bogg; 
why  let  them  carry  you.     Every  man  his  own  bum 
Peter,  that's  fair  play;  so  if  they  think  you're  worth  the 
carrying,  let  them  bear  the  weight  of  ye." 

"  And  suppose  that  they  do  not,  O'Brien,  will  you 
leave  me  here?" 

"  Will  I  lave  you,  Peter  !  not  if  I  cnn  help  it  my  boy; 
but  they  wont  leave  you,  never  fear  them  ;  prisoners  are 
so  scarce  with  them  that  they  would  not  leave  the  cap- 
tain's monkey  if  he  were  taken." 

As  soon  as  our  boats  were  clear  of  their  musketry, 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  French  torops  examined 
the  guns  in  the  battery,  with  the  hope  of  reaching  them, 
and  was  very  much  annoyed  to  find  that  every  one  ol 
them  was  spiked.  "  He'll  look  sharper  than  a  magpie 
before  he  finds  a  clear  touchhole,  I  e-tpccl,"  said  O'Brien 
as  he  watched  the  officer.  And  here  I  must  observe, 
that  O'Brien  showed  great  presence  of  mind  in  spiking 
the  last  gun,  for  had  they  had  one  gun  to  fire  at  our 
boats  towing  out  the  prizes,  they  must  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  mischief  to  them,  and  we  should  have 
lost  a  great  many  men  ;  but  in  so  doing,  and  in  the  at- 
tempt to  save  me,  he  sacrificed  himself,  and  was  taken 
prisoner.  When  the  troops  ceased  firing,  the  com- 
manding officer  eamo  up  to  O'Brien,  and  looking  at 
him,  said,  "  officer;"  to  which  O'Brien,  nodded  his  head. 
He  then  pointed  to  me— "  officer ;"  O'Brien  nodded  his 
head  again,  at  which  the  French  troops  laughed,  as 
O'Brien  told  me  afterwards,  because  I  was  what  they 
called  an  cn/"un/,  which  means  an  infant.  1  was  very 
siiff,  and  faint,  and  could  not  walk.  The  officer  who 
commanded  the  troops  left  a  detachment  in  the  batte- 
ry, and  prepared  to  return  to  Cette,  Irom  whence  they 
came.  O'Brien  walked,  and  1  was  carried  on  three 
mufkets  by  si.i;  of  the  French  soldiers — not  a  very 
pleasant  conveyance  at  any  time,  but  in  my  state  ex- 
cessively painful.     However,  I  must  say,  that  they 
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ded  leg,  for  I  was  in  an  agony 
imcs.  At  last  they  brought  me  oumc 
O,  how  delicious  it  was !  I  have  often 
thought  since,  when  I  have  been  in  good  company,  and 
people  fond  of  good  living  have  smacked  their  lips  at 
claret,  that  if  they  could  only  be  wounded,  and 
taste  a  cup  of  water,  Ihey  would  then  know  what  it  was 
3  feel  grateful.  In  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  which 
ppeared  to  me  to  bo  five  days  at  least,  we  arrived 
t  the  town  of  Cette,  and  I  was  taken  up  to  the 
ouse  of  the  officer  who  commanded  the  troops,  and 
who  had  ofien  looked  at  me  as  I  was  carried  there  from 
the  battery,  saying  "pauvre  enfant:'"  I  was  put  on  a 
1  again  fainted  away.  When  I  came  to 
my  senses,  I  found  a  surgeon  had  bandaged  my  leg, 
ed  that  I  had  been  undressed.  O'Brien  was  standing 
y  me,  and  I  believe  that  he  had  been  crying,  for 
e  thought  Ihat  I  was  dead.  When  I  looked  bim  in 
the  face,  he  said,  "  Pater,  you  baste,  how  you  frightened 


:  bad  luck  to   me  if  eve: 
jngster.     What  did  you  £ 


take  charge  of  another 
fi  dead  for  ?" 
now,  O'Brien,"  replied  I:  "  how  much  I 
am  indebted  to  you  ;  you  have  been  made  prisoner  in 
trying  to  save  me." 

"  I  have  been  made  prisoner  in  doing  my  duty,  in 
one  shape  or  another.  If  that  fool  of  an  armourer 
hadn't  held  his  hammer  so  light  after  he  was  dead,  and 
it  was  of  no  use  to  him,  I  should  have  been  clear 
cncngli,  and  so  would  you  have  been  :  but  however,  all 
this  is  nolliiug  at  all,  Peter  ;  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
life  of  a  man  consists  of  getting  into  scrapes,  and 
getting  out  of  them.  By  the  blessing  of  God,  we've 
managed  the  first,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God,  we'll 
manage  the  second  also  ;  so  he  smart,  my  honey,  and 
getwell  for  although  a  man  may  escape  by  running 
away  on  two  legs,  I  never  heard  of  a  hoy-  who  hopped  out 
of  a  French  prison  upon  one." 

I  squeezed  the  offered  hand  of  O'Brien,  and  looked 
round  me  ;  the  surgeon  stood  at  one  side  of  the  bed, 
and  the  officer  who  commanded  the  troops  on  the  other. 
At  the  head  of  the  bed  was  a  little  girl  about  twelve 
years  old,  who  held  a  cop  in  her  hand,  out  of  which 
something  had  been  poured  down  my  throat.  I  looked 
at  her,  and  she  had  such  a  pity  in  her  face,  which  was 
remarkably  handsome,  that  she  appeared  to  me  as  an 
angel,  and  1  turned  round,  as  well  as  I  could,  that  I 
might  look  at  her  alone.  She  offered  me  the  cup, 
which  I  should  have  refused  from  any  one  but  her,  and 
I  drank  a  little.  Another  person  then  came  into  the 
room,  and  a  conversation  took  place  in  French.  "I 
wonder  what  they  mean  to  do  with  us,"  said  I  to 
O'Brien. 

"  Whist,  hold  your  tongue,"  replied  he  ;  and  then  ho 
;aned  over  ine,  and  said,  in  a  whisper,  "  I  understand 
II  they  say  ;  don't  you  recollect,  I  told  you  that  I 
larnt  the  lanffuage  after  I  was  kilt  and  buried  in  the 
sand,  in  South  America.'"  After  a  little  more  conver- 
ihe  officer  and  the  others  retired,  leaving  no- 
body but  the  little  girl  and  O'Brien  in  the  room.  "It's 
message  from  the  governor,"  said  O'Brien,  as  soon  as 
they  were  gone,  "  wishing   the  prisoners  to  be  sent  to 

n  the  citadel,  to  bo  examined;   and  the  officer 

s.ays,  (and  he's  a  real  gentleman,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,) 
hat  you're  but  a  baby,  and  badly  wounded  in  the  bnr- 
;ain,  and  that  it  would  be  a  shame  not  to  leave  you  to 
iie  in  peace  ;  so  I  presume  that  I'll  part  company  from 

not,  O'Brien,"  replied  I;  "  if  you  go  to  prison, 
ilso,  for  I  will  not  leave  you,  who  are  my 
best  friend,  to  remain  with  strangers  ,  I  should  not  bo 
half  so  happy,  although  I  might  have  more  comforts  in 
my  present  situation." 

y  boy,  I'm  glad  to  see  that  your  heart  is  in 
the  right  place,  as  I  always  thought  it  was,  or  I  wouldn't 
ve  taken  you  under  my  protection.    We'll  go  to  pri- 
ll, together,  my  jewel,  and  I'll  fish  at  the  bars  with  a 
g  and  a  long  string,  just  by  way  of  recreation,  and   to 
,,.jk  up  a  little  money  to  buy  you  all  manner  of  nice 
thinirs  ;  and  when  you  get  well,  you  shall  do  it  your- 
self," mayhap  you'll   have  better  luck,   as  Peter  your 
namesake   had,  who    was  a    fisherman,   before    you. 
There's  twice  as  much   room   in  one  of  the  cells,  as 
idshipmaii's  berth,   my  boy;  and   the 
prison  yards,  where  you  are  allowed  to  walk,  will  make 
dozen  quarter  dcck.s,  and  no  need  .of  tonchiug  your 
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hat  out  of  respect  when  you  go  into  it.  When  a  man 
has  been  cramped  up  on  board  of  a  man  of  war,  wliere 
midshipmen  are  stowed  away  like  pilchards  in  a  cask, 
he  finds  himself  quite  at  liberty  in  a  prison,  ?eter.  But 
somehow  or  another,  1  think  we  mayn't  bo  parted  yet, 
for  I  heard  tho  officer,  (who  appears  to  be  a  real  gentle- 
man, and  worthy  to  have  been  an  Irishman  born,)  say 
to  the  other,  that  he'd  ask  the  governor  for  me  to  slay 
with  you  on  parole,  until  you  were  well  again."  The 
Uttio  girl  handed  me  the  lemonade,  of  which  I  drank  a 
little,  and  then  I  felt  very  faint  again.  I  laid  my  head 
on  the  pillow,  and  O'Brien  having  left  otf  talking  I  was 
soon  in  a  comfortable  sleep.  In  an  hour  I  was  awak- 
ened by  the  return  of  the  officer,  who  was  accompanicc 
by  the  surgeon.  Tho  officer  addressed  O'Brien  ir 
French,  who  shook  his  head  as  before. 

"  Why  don't  you  answer,  O'Brien,"  said  I,  "  since  yoi 
understand  him  .'" 

"Peter,  recollect  that  I  cannot  speak  a  woid  of  thei 
lingo  ;  then  I  shall  know  what  they  say  before  us,  an^ 
they  wont  mind  what  they  say  supposing  I  do  not  un- 
derstand them." 

"  But  is  that  honest,  O'Brien .'" 

"  Is  it  honest,  you  mean  ?  if  I  have  a  five  pound  note 
in  my  pocket,  and  don't  choose  to  show  it  to  every  fel- 
low that  I  meet — is  that  dishonest  ?" 
"  To  be  sure  it's  not." 

"And  a'nt  that  what  the  lawyers  call  a  case  in  pint.'" 
"  Well,"  replied  I,  "  if  you   wish  it,  I  shall  of  course 
say  nothing  ;  but  I  think  that  I  should   tell  them,  es- 
pecially as  they  are  so  kind  to  us." 

During  this  conversation,  the  officer  occasionally 
spoke  to  the  surgeon,  at  the  same  time  eyeing  us,  1 
tliought,  very  hard.  Two  other  persons  then  came  in- 
to tho  room  ;  one  of  them  addressed  O'Brien  in  very 
bad  English,  saying,  that  he  was  interpreter  and  would 
beg  him  to  answer  a  few  questions.  He  then  enquired 
tho  name  of  our  ship,  number  of  gun.':-,  and  how  long 
we  had  been  cruising.  After  that,  the  force  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet,  and  a  great  many  other  questions  relative  to 
them;  all  of  which  were  put  in  French  by  the  person 
who  came  with  him,  and  the  answers  translated,  and 
taken  down  in  a  book.  Some  of  the  questions  O'Brien 
answered  correctly,  to  others  he  pleaded  ignorance; 
and  to  some,  he  asserted  what  was  not  true.  But  I  did 
not  blame  him  for  that,  as  it  was  his  duty  not  to  give 
information  to  the  enemy.  At  last  thoy  asked  my  name, 
and  rank,  which  O'Brien  told  them.  "  Was  I  noble?" 
"  Yes,"  replied  0'B.-ien. 
"  Don't  say  so,  O'Brien,"  interrupted  I. 
**  Peter  you  know  nothing  about  it,  you  are  grand- 
son to  a  lord." 

"I  know  that,  but  still  I  am  not  noble  myself,  al- 
though descended  from  liim  ;  therefore  pray  dont  say 

"  Bother  !  Peter,  I  have  said  it,  and  I  won't  unsay  it 
besides,  Peter,  recollect  it's  a  French  question,  and  ir 
Franco  you  would  be  considered  noble.  At  all  event; 
it  can  do  no  harm." 

"  I  feel  too  ill  to  talk,  O'Brien ;  but  I  wish  you  ha< 
not  said  so." 

They  then  enquired  O'Brien's  name,  which  he  told 
them;  his  rank  in  tho  service,  and,  also,  whether  lie 
was  noble. 

"  I  am  an  O'Brien,"  replied  ho,  and  "pray  what's  tho 
meaning  of  the  O  before  my  name,  if  I'm  not  noble? 
however,  Mr.  Interpreter,  you  may  add,  that  we  have 
dropped  our  title  because  it's  not  convanient."  The 
French  officer  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh,  which  sur. 
prised  us  very  much.  The  interpreter  had  great  diffi. 
culty  in  explaining  what  O'Brien  said  ;  but  as  O'Brien 
told  me  afterwards,  the  answer  was  put  down  doubtful 
They  all  loft  the  room  except  the  officer,  who  then, 
to  our  astonishment,  addressed  us  in  good  English. 
"  Gentlemen,  I  have  obtained  permission  from  the  go- 
vernor for  you  to  remain  in  my  house,  until  Mr.  Simple 
is  recovered.  Mr.  O'Brien,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
receive  your  parole  of  honour,  that  you  will  not  attempt 
to  escape.     Are  you  willing  to  give  it?" 

O'Brien  was  quite  amazed;  "Murder  an'  Irish,"  cried 
ho  ;  "  so  you  speak  English,  colonel.     It  was  not  very 
genteel  of  you  not  to  say  so,  consi 
been  talking  our  little  secrets  logeth 
"  Certainly,  Mr.  O'Brien,  not  mt 
plied  tho  officer,  smihng,  "than  for  yon  to  tell  ine  that 
you  understood  French." 

"  O  bother!"  cried  O'Brien,  "  how  nicely  I'm  caugb 
in  my  own  trap  !  You're  an  Irishman,  sure?" 

"  I  am  of  Irish  descent,"  replied  tho  officer,  "  and  m 
name,  as  well  as  yours,  is  O'Brien,  i  was  brought  u 
in  this  country,  not  being  permitted  to  serve  my  owi 
and  retain  tho  religion  of  my  forefathers.    I  may  no' 


be  considered  as  a  Frenchman,  retaining  nothing  of  my 

original  country,  except  the  language,  which  my  mother 

ught  me,  and   a  warm  feeling  towards   the  English 

henever  I    meet  them.      But  to  the   question,    Mr. 

O'Brien  ;  will  you  give  your  parole?" 

'  The  word  of  an  Irishman,  and  the  hand  to  boot," 
replied  O'Brien,  shaking  the  colonel  by  tho  hand  ; 
"  and  you're  more  than  doubly  sure,  for  I'll  never  go 
away  and  leave  little  Peter  here;  and  as  for  carrying 
him  on  my  back,  I've  had  enough  of  that  already." 

"  It  is  sufficient,"  replied  the  colonel.     "  Mr.  O'Brien, 
I  will  make  you  as  comfortable   as  I  can  ;  and   when 
you  are  tired  of  attending  your  friend,  my  little  daugh- 
ter shall  take  your  place.     You'll  find  her  a  kind  little 
nurse,  Mr.  Simple."     I  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at 
tho  colonel's  kindness ;  he  shook  me  by  the  hand,  and 
telling  O'Brien  that  dinner  was  ready,  he  called  up  his 
daughter,  the  little  girl  who   had  attended  me  before, 
and  desired  her  to  remain  in  the  room.    "Celeste, 
he,  you  understand  a  little  Enghsh  ;  quite  enough  to 
find  out  what  he  is  in  -svant  of.     Go   and  fetch  youi 
work,  to  amuse  yourself  when  ho  is  asleep."     Celests 
and  returning  wiUiher  embroidery,  sat  down 
by  the  head  of  the  bed  ;  the  colonel  and  O'Brien  then 
"tted  the  room.    Celeste  commenced  her  embroidery 
and  as  her  eyes  were  cast  down  upon  her  work,  1  was 
able  to  look  at  her  without  her  observing  it.     As  I  said 
before,  she  was  a  very  beautiful  little  girl ;  her  hair 
light  brown,  eyes  very  large,  and  eyebrow 
with  a  pair  of  compasses;  her  nose  and  mouth 
were  also  very  pretty  ;  but  it  was  not  so  much  her  fea- 
tures, as  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  v-zhich  was 
beautiful,  so  modest,  and   sweet,  yet  so  intelligent 
When  she  smiled,  which  she  almost  always  did  when 
she  spoke,  her  teeth  were  like  a  row  of  little  pearls. 

had  not  looked  at  her  long,  before  she  raised  hci 
eyes  from  her  work,  and  perceiving  that  I  was  looking 
at  her,  said,  "You  want — something — want  drink — I 
speak  little  English." 

"  Nothing,  I  thank  ye,"  replied  I ;  "  I  only  want  to 
go  to  sleep." 

"  Then — shut — your  eye,"  replied  she  smiling  ;  and 
she  went  to  the  window,  and  drew  down  the  blinds  to 
darken  the  room.     But  1  could  not  sleep;  the  remem- 
brance of  what  had  occurred — in  a  few  hours  wounded, 
and  a  prisoner — the   thought  of  my  father's  and  mo- 
ther's anxiety;  with  the  prospectof  going  to  a  prison  and 
close  confinement,  as  soon  as  I  was  recovered,  passed  in 
succession  in  my  mind,  and  together  with  the  actual 
pain  of  my  wound,  prevented  me  from  obtaining  any 
rest.     The  little  girl  several  times  opened   tho  curtain 
to  ascertain  whether  I  slept,  or  wanted  anything,  and 
then  as  softly  retired.     In  the  evening  the  surgeon  call- 
ed again  ;  he  felt  my  pulse,  and  directing  cold  applica- 
tions to  my  leg,  which  had  swelled  considerably,  and 
was  becoming  very  painful,  told  Colonel  O'Brien,  tl 
although  I  had  considerable  fever,  that  I  was  doing 
well  as  could    be  expected   under  the  cireunistanc 
But  I  shall  not  dwell  upon   my  severe   suftering  for 
fortnight,  after  which  the  ball  was  extracted  ;  nor  up 
how  carefully  I  was  watched  by  O'Brien,  the  colonel, 
and  little  Celeste,  during  my  peevishness  and  irritation, 
arising  fr-om  pain  and  fever.     I  felt  giatoful   to  them, 
but  particularly  to  Celeste,  who  seldom  quitted  me  for 
more  than  half  an  hour  ;  and  as  I  gradually  recovered, 
tried  all  she  could  to  amuse  me. 

As  soon  as  I  was  well  enough  to  attend  to  her,  we 
became  very  intimate,  as  might  be  expected.  Our  chiel 
mployment  was  teaching  each  other  French  and  Eng- 
ish.  Having<he  advantage  of  me  in  knowing  a  little 
before  we  met,  and  also  being  much  quicker  of  com- 
prehension, she  very  soon  began  to  talk  English  fluent- 
ly, long  before  I  could  make  out  a  short  sentence  ir 
French.  However,  as  it  was  our  chief  employment 
and  both  were  anxious  to  communicate  with  each  other, 
I  learnt  it  very  fast.  In  five  weeks  1  was  out  of  bed 
and  could  limp  about  the  room;  and  before  two  month! 
were  over,  1  was  quite  recovered.  The  colonel,  how- 
ever, would  not  report  me  to  the  governor  ;  I  kept  on 
a  sofa  during  the  day,  but  at  dusk  I  stole  out  of  the 
house  and  walked  about  with  Celeste.  I  never  passed 
such  a  happy  time  as  the  last  fortnight ;  the  only  draw- 
back was  the  remembrance  that  I  should  soon  have  to 
exchange  it  fur  a  prison.  I  was  more  easy  about  my 
father  and  mother,  as  O'Brien  had  written  to  them,  as- 
suring them  that  I  was  doing  well  ;  and  besides,  a  few 
days  after  our  capture,  the  frigate  had  run  in,  and  sent 
a  flag  of  truce  to  inquire  if  we  were  alive  or  made  pri- 
soners ;  at  the  same  time  Captain  Savago  sent  on  shore 
all  our  clothes,  and  two  hundred  dollars  in  cash  for  our 
use.  I  knew  that  even  if  O'Brien's  letter  did  not  reach 
thorn,   they  were  sure  to  hear  from  Captain  Savage 


that  I  was  doing  well.  But  the  idea  of  parting  with 
Celeste,  towards  whom  I  felt  such  gratitude  and  affed- 
tion,  was  most  painful ;  and  when  I  talked  about  it, 
poor  Celeste  would  cry  so  much,  that  I  could  not  help 
"         ig  her,  although  I  kissed  away  her  tears.    At  tho 

if  twelve  weeks,  tho  surgeon  could  no  longer  with- 
hold his  report,  and  we  were  ordered  to  be  ready  in  two 
days  to  march  to  Toulon,  where  we  were  to  join  ano- 
ther party  of  English  prisoners,  to  proceed  with  them 
into  the  interior.  1  must  pass  over  our  parting,  which 
the  reader  may  imagine  was  very  painful.     I  promised 

rite  to  Celeste,  and  she  promised  that  she  would 
answer  my  letters,  if  it  were  permitted.  We  shook 
hands  with  Colonel  O'Brien,  thanking  him  for  his  kind- 
ness, and,  much  to  his  regret,  we  were  taken  in  charge 
by  two  French  cuirassiers,  who  were  waiting  at  the 
door.  As  we  preferred  being  continued  on  parole  un- 
til our  arrival  at  Toulon,  the  soldiers  were  not  at  all 
particular  about  watching  us;  and  we  set  off*  on  horse- 
back, O'Brien  and  I  going  first,  and  the  French  cui- 
rassiers following  us  in  the  rear. 
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Muslrations  of  Ptilmmart/  Consumption^  Us  Anatomical 

Characters,  Causes,  Symptoms,  and   Treatment:  icith 

twelve  plates,  drawn  and  coloured  from  nature.     By 

Samuel  George  Morton,  M.  D. 

We  congratulate  the  American    professional  public, 
on  the    appearance  of  this    work,  and  are  induced  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  readers  of  this  journal  to  its 
highly  interesting  pages,  without  any  intention  of  pre- 
senting an  analysis  of  its  contents;  thi.s  would  prove 
too  technical  for  the  general  reader.     Still  it  is  desira- 
ble  that  the  meed  of  praise  for  high  scientific  acquire- 
ments, such   as   are   unquestionably   displayed  by  the 
author,  should  not  be  corrfined  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
tho  profession,  and  there  arc  points  in  connection  with 
ubject  of  this  treatise  that  come  homo  to  the  bo- 
,  and  dearest   aft'ections  of  all.     Few  have  been 
so  happy  as  not  to  have  siglred  over  the  drooping  ener- 
gies of  a  near  friend  or  relative,  threatened  with  dis- 
solution by  the  dreadful    inroads  of  pulmonary  con- 
mption.     The  increasing  prevalence  of  this  disease 
daily  illustrated    by  the  mortality  it  inflicts.     And, 
no  doubt,  all  would  gladly  forward  any  work  calcu- 
lated to  throw  light  upon  this  interesting  subject. 

The  great  merit  of  tho  work  before  us  consists  in 
its  truly  practical  character  ;  the  author  has  evidently 
had  no  favourite  tlicory  to  support.  Facts  have  not 
been  distorted  or  viewed  throrrgh  the  eye  of  prejudice. 
Truth  has  beerr  the  object  of  all  his  enquiries;  and 
although  some  may  occasionally  differ  from  him  in  the 
deductions  he  has  drawn  from  some  of  the  facts  stated, 
a  general  soundness  of  reasoning  pervades  the  work. 

Dr.  Morton  has  possessed  urrcommon  facilities  for 
the  study  of  pulmonary  diseases.  The  station  of  phy- 
sician to  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse  hospital,  has 
afforded  him  opportunities  of  prosecuting  mo.-bid  ana- 
tomy, never  possessed  in  private  practice.  The  patient 
and  persevering  manner  in  which  he  has  pursued  these 
enquiries  "  for  the  last  six  years,"  have  enabled  him  to 
make  important  additions,  to  our  knowledge,  of  the 
pathology  of  consumption.  This  part  of  the  subject 
is  illustrated  by  eighteen  beautiful  coloured  lithographs, 
executed  by  A.  Rider,  with  the  care  and  fidelity  of  a 
master  hand. 

If  it  were  only  on  account  of  these  drawings,  the 
work  would  address  itself  particularly  to  country  prac- 
titioners, whose  opportunities  of  making  post  mortem 
examinations  ar-e  necessarily  very  limited.  We  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  no  gentleman  can  take  it  up  and 
study  the  subject,  without  obtaining  correct  ideas  of 
the  present  slate  of  our  knowledge  upon  this  obscure 
part  of  pathology. 

The  work  is  an  octavo  of  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pages.  It  is  written  in  a  chaste,  laconic,  and 
unpretending  style. 

The  first  chapter  contains  "a  brief  view  of  those  mor- 
bid condilions  of  the  lungs  arrd  their  appendages, 
which  usually  co-exist  with  phthisis,"  and  is  chiefly 
designed  to  enable  tho  observer  to  distinguish  tuber- 
cular malter  from  the  morbid  changes  t' 


The  two  succeeding  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  pa- 
thology of  consumption.  This  subject  is  ably  treated 
by  the  author,  and  it  would  atFord  us  pleasure,  to  make 
some  extracts,  but  the  character  oT  this  journal  obliges 
us  to  refer  the  professional  reader  to  the  work  itsel' 

We  should  have  been  glad  if  Dr.  Morton  had  ex- 
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tended  his  remarks  upon  tlio  causes  of  consumption, 
more  particularly  in  this  country.  Geographical  situ- 
ation and  individual  peculiarities,  have  unquestionably 
much  to  do  with  its  great  prevalence  amongst  us. 
And,  although  enquiries  into  the  former  may  expose 
causes  of  this  nature  which  human  ingenuity  cannot 
avert,  extended  investigations  upon  the  latter  subj 
will  doubtless  lead  to  results  of  incalculabl 
to  the  community 
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eral  remarks  upon  the  peculiar  tem- 
peraments ol  mdividuals  predisposed  to  this  disease, 
our  author  observes.  "  A  large  proportion  of  con- 
sumptive patients  are  able  to  trace  the  first  appearance 
of  disease,  lo  some  exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  an  incau- 
tious change  of  dress,  &c.  followed  by  a  cold  which 
was  neglected,  until  the  symptoms  became  severe, 
complicated,  and  unmanageable."  These,  we  believe 
to  be  the  most  prolific  causes  of  consumption. 

When  we  reflect  that  these  causes  too  often  have 
their  seat  in  the  follies  of  the  age,  we  sigh  for  the  cul- 
pable tlioughtlessness  of  society,  and  tlie  misery  it  in- 
flicts. Can  a  delicate  female  expect  to  indulge  in  the 
many  extravagances  of  what  is  called  fashionable  life, 
without  a  sacrifice  of  health  and  youthful  vigour  ?  We 
think  every  day's  experience  answers  this  question, 
and  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  from  this  cause  ladies 
generally  softer.  Though  it  would  bo  far  from  our  de- 
sire to  curtail  their  happmcss  or  diminish  in  the  slight 
est  degree,  their  opportunities  of  rational  enjoyment 
wo  must  confess  that  the  cause  of  humanity  woult 
dictate  many  modifications  in  the  present  habitudes  of 


society. 
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most  important  acquisitions  to 
To  assert  that,  by  its  aid,  we 
e  minute  morbid  conditions  to 
lubject,  is  more  than  my  expe- 
but  that  it  is  an  unequivocal  re- 
onsiderable  lesions  of  these  organs,  and 
those  attendant  on  consumption,  there 
be  no  doubt.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  instances 
lur  art,  skill  is  the  offspring  of  experience.  And 
ould  be  unwise  and  unreasonable  in  the  learner,  to 
charge  his  errors  to  the  instrument.  The  sletlioscope 
requires  great  and  persevering  attention  :  and  if,  with 
these  pre-requisites,  its  results  sometimes  appear  or 
prove  ambiguous,  it  only  shares  the  misfortune  of  al- 
means  of  diagnosis  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted." 

forming  a  judgment,  therefore,  in  diseases  of 

the  lungs,  the  physician  should  avail  himself  of  every 

ue  to  information — percussion,  stethoscopic  signs, 

the  history  of  the  symptoms,  both  as  detailed  by 

the  patient  himself,  and  manifest  to  observation." 

The  concluding  chapter  is  on  the  treatment  of  con- 

mption,  and  abounds  with  judicious  and  important 

marks.    The  following  extract  will  show  the  arrange- 

ent  he  has  adopted  in  discussing  this  subject.  "  There 

certainly  no  malady  which  assumes  so  many  Protean 

rms,  and  is  attended  by  such  diversified  complica- 

)ns.     Hence  1  have  felt  at  a  loss  how  to   methodise 

y  views  on  this  subject,  so  as  to  avoid  repetition  and 

proli.xity.      It  has  occurred  to  me,  however,  first  lo 

notice  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  more  pronuneni 

symptoms  of  consumption  :  then  lo  examine  scparalc 

ly  the  merits  of  those  articles  of  the  materia  incdica 

that  have  been  found  most  elficacio 

d  finally,  to  devote  a  few  separate  observatii 
■         '■  ■         voyaging." 


clothi 


,  climate. 


fashion,  we  are  told,  requirci 
loch  demands  unlimited  obedience  ! 

A  "slight  cold,"  contracted  by  the  folly  alluded  tc 
or  other  causes,  is  considered  by  the  majority  of  indi 
viduals  of  but  litllo  consequence.  We  would,  how 
ever,  caution  all  against  the  adoption  of  such  danger 
ous  views.  Pulmonary  consumption  is  so  insidious  i 
its  character,  and  in  some  individuals  is  induced  by 
such  slight  causes,  that  the  closest  discrimatioi 
quired  to  discover  its     _ 

improper  than  the  common  practice  of  resorlii 
apothecary,  or  other  ex-profe 
infallible  remedy  for  coughs, 

tures  are  very  generally  improper  in  the  commence- 
ment of  what  are  usually  called  colds.  Remedies  ol 
an  opposite  character  are  generally  resorted  to  by  the 
physician  :  and  ho  only  is  able  to  judge  of  the  pecu- 
liarities which  characterise  each  individual  case. 

We  cannot  leave  this  chapter,  without  quoting  the 
following  pertinent  remarks  of  our  author.     "There  is 
another  source  of  consumption,  the   more  to  be  de- 
plored  because    it   is   sanctioned    by  the   tyranny  of 
fashion  :  I  allude  to  the  custom  of  tight  lacing.     II 
well   known,    that    this    practice   if    commenced 
younger  life,  and  persisted   in,  greatly  diminishes  ( 
lateral  diameter  of  Ihe  chest,  and  necessarily  cramps 
the  lunas,  deranges  their  functions,  and  disorga 
their  structure.     In  lliose  who  are  predisposed  to 
sumption,  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  certain  moc 
inducino-  ii."     Dr.  Morion  illustralea  this  position  by 
a  very  interesting  case,  in  which  it  was  found  by  post 
mortem   examination,  that  Ihe  ribs  had  actually  been 
turned  in  upon  the  lungs.     We  must  refer  to  the  case, 

p.  99.  ,  .     ,      J  • 

The  chapter  on  symptoms,  is  graphical  and  very  in- 
teresting. Our  author's  remarks  upon  hsemoplysis  are 
highly  important  to  the  physician.  We  must,  how- 
ever, pass  over  this,  and  the  two  succeeding  chapters, 
which    are  culirely   loo    technical   for   the    general 

"  Signs  of  phthisis  derived  from  percussion  and  the 
stethoscope  ;"  this  is  a  most  important  chapt 
although  the  author  has  not  entered  very  elaborately 
into  the  subject,  he  has  given  us  a  clear  and  lucid  de 
Bcription  of  auscultation,  applied  particularly  to  pul- 
monary consumption.  The  discovery  of  the  stelho 
Bcopic  signs  of  disease  is  one  of  the  greatest  triumph: 
of  modern  practice,  and  whilst  it  reflects  imperishabli 
lustre  upon  its  distinguished  author,  its  benefits  wil 
doubtless  extend  lo  the  remotest  posterity. 

After  some  remarks  explanatory  to  the  use  of  the 
pleximeter.  Dr.  Morton  observes,  "  With  these  indi- 
cations,  we  at  once  apply  the  stethoscope  as  a  more 
accurate  means  of  diagnosis."  "  This  instrument, 
with  which  I  first  became  acquainted  at  the  clinical 
lectures  of  Dr.  Laennec,   its  celebrated  inventor,    is 


By; 


ach  lung,  and  yet 
sources  of  nature. 
D  of  a  radical  cure 
almost  total  anni- 


hcrein  an  abscess  had  existed  i 

as  cured  by  the  spontaneous 
Again,  case  17  presents  an  exai 
of  consumption  of  one  lung,  by 

t  may  be  said,  thai  it  is  not  in  the   power  of  art 
itate  these  spontaneous  cures  :  but  granting  this 
ion,  art  may  at  least  promote  Ihem.     For  exam- 
ple, if,  by  Iho  aid  of  the  stethoscope,  an  isolated  ab- 
be detected  in  either  lung,  and  the  parenchyma 
nd    it   remains  healthy,  we    may   sometimes,  by 
ilaining  the  vigour  of  "such  a  constitution,  enable 
bear  the  process  of  suppuration,  and  at  the  same 
prevent  Ihe  extension  of  disease." 
would  be  unjust  in  us  to  complete   this   notice, 
without  a  passing  coniplimont  lo  the  eulerprising  pub- 
hers,  Messrs.   Key   &    Biddle,  who  richly   deserve 
mniendalion  for  the  masterly  execution  of  the  work, 
e  are  informed  that  they  have  been  put  to  unusual 
pense  and   diSiculty  on  this  occasion,  which  they 
ve   met  with    corresponding   liberality.     They  have 
done  most  ample  justice  both  to  their  author  and  the 
public,  and  we  hope  to  see  many  more  such  specimens 
eliciled  by  the  patronage  they  merit. 


'  the  i 


VABIETIES. 

ims  of  expenditure  of  the  British  Asso- 


le  of  £50  for  making 
'  an  approach  to  per- 
ulislance  in  an  article 


gement,  our  author  has  r< 
rks  clear  and  perspicuous.     Wc  shall 
make  a  few  desultory  extracts  from  this  interesting 
chapter,  which  we  Ihink  ate  calculated  to 

Under  the  head  of  hemorrhagic  symptoms,  he  very 
justly  observes.  "  It  is  a  common  practice  willi  some 
physicians,  to  bleed  indiscriminalcly  in  all  cases  of 
liEemoptysis, — a  plan  that  has  hurried  thousands  of  pa- 
tients lo  their  graves,  by  destroying  the  last  remains 
of  strength.  How  important  then  is  an  accurate 
ledge  of  the  causes  producing  it,  and  of  the  pa- 
thological condition  of  the  lungs,  at  the  time  the  he- 
morrhage occurs." 

Our  author  thus  objects  to  the  pernicious  practice  of 
applying  cold  lo  the  surface  with  a  view  of  arresting 
pulmonary  hemorrhage.  "Once  for  all,  I  must  de- 
the  practice  of  applying  cold  to  the  surface  of 
the  body  to  relieve  pulmonary  hemorrhage 
trary  to  every  principle  of  pathology  ;  and  without 
materially  checking  the  flow  of  blood,  drives  still 
greater  quantities  of  it  to  the  lungs,  thus  increasing 
Ihe  hemorrhagic  congestion,  and  rendering  the  re- 
currence of  Iho  disorder  more  alarming  than  its 
onset." 

Dr.  M.  complains  of  an  evil  often  met  with  in  prac- 
tice :  he  says,  "It  has   been   aplly  remarked    by  Dr. 
Wilson  Philip,  that  the  mildness  of  the  first  symptoms 
of  phthisis,  constitutes  a  great  barrier  to  efficient  prac- 
tice, for  we  can  scarcely  persuade  a  patient  that  he  is 
danger  when  he  suffers  no  pain,  and  scarcely  any 
silive  inconvenience;  and  yet,  under  these  very  cir- 
raslances,  a  fatal  malady  may  be  u 


ng  th< 


1  of  life' 


In  our  author's  "observations  on 
md  remedial  measures,    employed  in  consumption, 
we  are  glad  to  find  that  he  confines  himself  to  such  i 
2xperience  and  a  correct  pathology  dictate  ;  wilhoi 
attempting  an  unprofitable  recital  of  the  innumerable 
imaginary  remedies  that  have  been  employed  in  Ih 

This  chapter  concludes  by  an  interesting  summai 
of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  upon  therelati 
merits  of  the  diflerent  climates  that  have  been  recor 
mended  to  the  consumptive  patient.  Dr.  M.  seems 
favour  the  opinion,  that  the  climate  of  many  of  the 
West  India  islands  is  most  congenial  to 
kind. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  glad  to  have  it  in  our  power 
lo  correct  a  very  common  error,  that  genuine  tube: 
cular  consumption  is  always  incurable.  In  some  ir 
stances,  patients  recover  under  the  most  appalling  cir- 
cumstances, and  we  quote  from  the  "  concluding  ob- 
servations" of  Dr.  M.the  following  remarks,  illustrative 
of  this  fact.  "  That  consumption  is  sometimes  radi- 
cally cured   there  can  be  no  question,  as  in  case  98, 


elation  for  the  present  year,  : 
lenses  of  rock  sail,  to  ascertain  i 
fection  can  be  made  through  this  s 
so  essential  lo  astronomy. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  late  meeting  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton  congratulated  the  Association  on  its  high 
stale  of  prosperity,  which  numbered  among  its  mem- 
bers almost  every  distinguished  man  of  science  in  the 
country,  and  the  number  of  whose  members  now 
amounted  to  nearly  1,400.  There  were  also  many  dis- 
tinguished foreigners  who  had  this  year  honoured  them 
th  their  company.  Ho  trusted  that  on  another  oc- 
casion there  would  bo  more,  and  that  the  three  great 
principles  of  religion,  science  and  commerce,  would 
unite  all  men  in  one  common  fraternity.  Men  were 
made  to  assist  each  other,  and  they  were  taught  by 
their  religion  lo  love  their  neighbours;  and  he  would 
beg  leave  to  say  to  these  foreigners,  that  they  might 
take  home  with  them  those  words,  as  expressive  of  the 
sentiments  of  Englishmen,  and  he  hoped  to  hear  no 
more  of  any  nation  as  our  national  enemy,  since  man 
by  science  and  religion  was  made  not  the  enemy,  but 
the  friend  of  man.  His  noble  friend  had  said,  the  per- 
fection of  science  was  to  leach  a  man  his  ignorance ; 
yet  true  as  this  was,  there  were  persons  who  doubled 
the  expediency  of  even  taking  the  first  step  towards 
instruction,  and  dift'using  that  blessing  throughout  the 
land.  There  are  (says  the  reporter,  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  bursts  of  eloquence,  embodying,  in  allusion  to 
Rasselas  one  of  the  finest  similes  we  ever  heard,  and 
ch  we  much  regret  being  unable  to  repeat  in  the 
precise  words  of  the  speaker) — there  are  those  who, 
abiding  in  the  happy  valley  of  their  ignorance,  dream 
I  while  of  any  thing  beyond.  But  a  thirst  for 
knowledge  arises,  and  man  climbs  the  hills  by  which 
rrounded.  He  reaches  the  summit,  and  how 
glorious  the  vision  that  rewards  his  toil '.  He  sees  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  breathing  and  animated  world  be- 
"ore  him;  he  sees  plain  succeeding  plain  in  immeasur- 
ble  extent ;  he  sees  the  splendid,  the  busy,  the  crowded 
itics  of  his  fellow-men  glittering  in  every  direction; 
■nd  in  Ihe  distant  horizon  his  view  is  only  bounded  by 
other  Alps  rising  to  the  heavens,  and  tempting  him  to 
plore  them.  Does  he  not  feel  a  resistless  impulse  to 
traverse  that  space  and  lo  pass  these  i 


nd  the 


of  kn 


iicreases  with 


He  does; 

every  step  ho  takes,  with  every  acquisition.  He  may 
live  a  thousand  years,  and  still  be  taught  how  much  he 
has  to  learn  :  while  life  enables  him  to  surmount  Alp  be- 
yond Alp,  and  opens  to  his  conlomplalion  that  Elernily 
in  which  all  must  end.  (A  deep  expression  of  delight 
ran  through  the  senate  house  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
affecting  illustration.) — London  Lilcrary  Gazette. 

An  improved  Parallel  Ruler,  the  invention  of  Mr.  James 
Manning:  Watkins  and  Hill— its  pecuharity  consists  in 
an  arch,  which,  as  the  ruler  is  extended  or  closed, 
passes  over  a  graduated  scale.  Independent  of  its 
general  utililv  in  practical  mensuration,  it  will  be 
found  of  great  assistance  to  architectural  draughts- 
men, who  will  be  able  to  execute  those  parts  of  their 
drawings  which  require  such  an  instrument,  in  much 
less  time,  and  with  greater  precision,  than  with  those 
commonly  in  use. 


S^de  S^otttiml  o(  fitUtfi  Hcttrej^. 


PAYMENT  IN  ADVANCE. 
The  custom  of  requiring  payment  in  advance 
for  periodical  publications,  though  plausible  ex- 
cuses may  exist  for  non-compliance,  has  very 
strong  and  cogent  reasons  for  its  support.  In  a 
broad  view,  the  subscriber  risks,  at  the  utmost, 
only  tlieaniount  of  a  single  subscription,  while  the 
publisher  has  afloat  a  large  amount  of  capital. 
As  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Library"  feels  sincere- 
ly desirous  to  have  as  few  conflicting  opinions  as 
possible  between  himself  and  his  numerous  sup- 
porters, he  begs  briefly  to  state  his  views  on  the 
subject  for  their  consideration. 

An  individual  applies  his  capital  and  credit, 
his  time  and  talents,  to  the  establishment  of  a 
periodical,  which  he  has  based  on  a  sure  footing 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  part  of  the  contract. 
All  the  responsibility  and  risk  are  concenlrnled 
in   himself — to  him  each  subscriber  can  make 
direct  application  for  the  correction  of  any  de 
linquency  ;   and,  being  established  in  a  city,  he 
can  readdy  be  found.     Not  so  with  subscribers, 
who  may  be  scattered  over  nearly  the  whole  con 
tinent.     If  one   neglects  to  pay,  where  is  the 
remedy  ?    He  resides  in  a  remote  district — takes 
the  "  Library,"  for  instance,  for  a  year.     At  the 
end  of  this  period  a  bill  is  forwarded,  which 
brings  an  answer,  on  which  postage  probably 
to  be  paid,  saying  the  money  shall  be  remitted 
soon.     Some  months  more  elapse,  and  anotlie 
application  is  made — the  expense  of  employin 
an  agent  to  collect  amicably  is  perhaps  incurred 
— the  subscriber  becomes  refractory,  and  refuses 
payment.     What  remains  but  the  alternative  of 
losing  the  amount,  or  the  harassing  and  degrad- 
ing resort  to  a  law-Siuii  ?   ■  Multiply  this  by  liun 
dreds  or  thousands,  and  see,  resting  the  merits 
of  the  question  even  on  this  consideration  alone, 
whether  the  proprietor  of  an  established  periodi- 
ca! has  not  valid  grounds  for  asking  payment  in 
advance   from    tl)oeo  who   nrc   otrangcrs  to   him. 
These  general  views  are  of  course  meant  for  par- 
ticular application,  and  intended  to  imply  that 
we  attach  a  definite  meaning  to  the  caption — 
payment  in  advance.     We  do  not  wish  to  mag- 
nify or  blazon  forth  our  endeavours  to   comply 
with  the  originally  profl^ered  terms.     Our  sub- 
scribers are  the  judges — hut  we  tvish  none  to 
subscribe  who  are  not  satixfied,   or  who  cannot, 
or  do  not  intend  to  pay.     Plain  language  is  best 
We  have  no  ambition  for  a  large  list  of  non- 
paying  subscribers — the  larger  the  heavier   the 
tax.     Most   of  the   expense   attendant  on  the 
publication  of  the  "  Library"  must  be  paid  week 
ly;  and  (he  profits,  even  when  all  pay,  are  very 
moderate.     If  a  heavy  list  of  delinquent  subscri 
hers  hang  on   the  books,  the  cash   account  will 
soon  be  found  in  the  vocative.     This  work  has 
met  with  that  patronage  which  fully  guarantees 
its  success — payment  therefore  at  the  earliest 
convenience  by  individual  subscribers  will  form 
an  aggregate  which  will  lighten  very  materially 
our  labours,  and  enable  us  to  do  more  and  more 
justice  to  the  work. 

These  remarks,  which  have  more  than  usual 
force  from  the  present  disorganised  state  of  the 
money  market,  are  submitted  with  all  due  re- 
spect ;  they  are  given  as  the  siinple  expression  of 
our  ideas  on  a  subject  of  considerable  conse- 
quence to  us — should  they  meet  with  correspond- 
ing sentiments  in  all  our  readers,  many  of  whom 
have  practically  evinced  their  approval,  the  con- 
sequence would  be  to  enable  us  to  "  go  on  our 
way  rejoicing,"  meet  all  our  engagements  with 
ease  and  comfort — and  by  the  absence  of  pecu- 
niary anxiety,  leave  us  more  at  leisure  to  promote 


the  variety  and  enhance  the  attractions  of  the 
"  Library." 

ADAM  WALDIE 

We  have  made  up  the  concluding  number  of 
the  present  volume  of  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 
matter,  which  may  all  be  read  without  fatigue  or 
ennui.  "  The  Priest  and  the  Mulberry  Tree"  is 
taken  from  Mr.  Peacock's  Crotchet  Castle,  a 
wild,  incoherent  satirical  novel,  which  has  never 
been  republished  in  America,  and  probably  never 
will  be,  as  it  is  not  worth  the  time  we  have  em 
ployed  in  reading  it.  Casanova's  escape  from 
the  leaden  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  is  well 
translated,  and  of  great  interest.  Arthur  St. 
John  is  from  a  series  oi  Family  Portraits,  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Magazine  ;  the  author  is 
unknown  to  us  ;  it  comprises  the  essence  of  a 
long  modern  novel,  and  is  well  written.  "  My 
Sister  Kate,"  from  the  Domine's  Legacy,  ranks 
among  tlie  better  sort  of  tales  from  that  work. 
"The  Way  to  be  Happy,"  is  an  appropriate 
conclusion  to  our  volume;  we  would  wish  the 
good  sense  of  Willemott  were  more  generally 
dift"u3ed  in  society.  Having  now  closed  the  vo- 
lume, we  fee!  as  if  we  had  space  to  move  in, 
and  shall  recommence  the  publication  o( entire 
works;  of  these  we  have  several  in  store,  which 
we  are  only  astonished  have  not  yet  been  re- 
published. 

Prospectus  of  the  second  volume  of  The  Albion. 
The  second  volume  of  the  Albion  wiil  commence  on 
the  first  Saturday  of  the  ensuing  year,  1834. 

This  Journal,  which  embodies  the  News,  Politics, 

nd  Literature  of  Europe,  more  particularly  of  Great 

Iritain,  has  been  established  nearly   ttcelve  years,  and 

has  obtained  a  reputation  and  circulation  far  surpassing 

anguine  expectations  of  its  founders.     This 

flattering  encouragement  has  enabled  the  Proprietor, 

three  separate  occasions,  to  improve,  enlarge,  and 

ellish  the  work,  and  to   throw  into  its  pages  such 

ncreascd  quantity  of  political,  literary  and  scientific 

ter,  as  to  render  it  in  the  estimation  of  its  friends, 

of  the  most  efficient  weekly  journals  in  the  English 

language, 

In  its  details  the  Albion  will  be  found  to  embrace — 
Notices  and  copious  extracts  from  all  the  new  publica- 
tions of  value,  issuing  from  the  British  Press ; — the  Do- 
bates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  with  the  most 
remarkable  speeches  at  length — and  the  general  in- 
telligence of  the  British  Empire,  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  other  parts  of  the  globe.  In  its  lighter 
portions  will  be  found  the  most  amusing  and  agreeabb 
Tales  of  the  British  Periodicals,  which  are  so  remarka 
ble  for  their  lively  and  sparkling  talent,  selected  wit) 
a  diligence  and  care  that  has  drawn  forth  the  most  un 
qualified  approbation.  Any  thing  that  tends  in  the 
remotest  degree  to  shock  female  delicacy,  or  to  offend 
national  atfcction,  is  carefully  e.x-cludod,  by  wl 
course  the  paper  has  become  an  inmate  of  the  n 
pectable   and    intellectual    families;    and    may 


found  i 


literary  persons  i 


the  North  An 


Poetry,  History,  Biography,  Music,  and  the  Drama, 

:eive    distinct  and  proper  attention,   while   Scientific 

and   Geographical  Discoveries,  Voyages,   and  Travels, 

&c.ic.  are  faithfully  recorded.    The  wit  and    anecdote 

f  the  great  European  World, — the  London  and  Paris- 

in  Fashions,  and  a  weekly  summary  of  the  miccella- 

eous  intelligence  of  the  day,  complete  the  melange. 

Enci)  yearly  volume  contains  about  five-and-tvvonty 

peices  of  new  and  fashionable  English,  French,  Spanish, 

-nd  Italian  Music,  together  with  frequent  maps,  plans, 

ketches,  [and  diagrams   illustrative  of  subjects  treated 

if  in  the  general  scope  of  the  work.     At  the  end  of  each 

volume,  a   handsome  Title  Page,  Jind  a    copious   and 

sll-arranged   Index  are  presented  to  each  subscribei. 

The  Albion  is  published  every  Saturday  morning  in 

.  larto  form,  on  a  large  imperial  sheet  of  e.wcedingly 

fine  paper,  printedwith  beautiful  type,    at  Si.^  Dollars 

Per  Annum,  payable  in  advance. 

Office,   No.  76  Cedar  Street,  near  Broadway,  New 
York. 


I.XTERART  XTOVELTZZIS. 

We  have  received  the  remainder  of  Peter  Simple,  and 
shall  publish  it  now  as  rapidly  as  our  pages  will  admit, 
to  the  exclusion  occasionally  of  matter  which  it  is  de. 
sirable  to  insert. 

James  Kay,  Jr.  &  Co.  have  in  press,  "  Eecollectiona 
of  Places  and  Persons  in  the  West,  by  H.  M.  Brecken- 
ridge,  a  native  of  Ohio,  author  of  a  history  of  the  late 
war.  Voyages  to  South  America,  &c."  We  look  for 
this  work  with  some  impatience. 

Mr.  Daniel  Treadwell  is  said  to  have  been  appointed 
Rumford  professor  in  the  Harvard  university. 

Baron  D'Hausscz  is  now  employed  in  Italy  in  writ- 
ing an  account  of  his  recent  tour  through  Germany. 


Recent  London  Publications. 

"A  Dictionary  of  Materia  MeJica,  comprising  also 
Practical  Pharmacy,  General  Therapeutics,  and  Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence,  with  To-iicology." 

A  "  Treatise  on  Field  Fortification,  and  other  Sub. 
jects  connected  with  the  Duties  of  the  Field  Engineer," 
ijjy  Capt.  J.  S.  Macaulay. 

\  The  "  Language  of  Flowers,"  with  illustrative  plates. 
'W'  Roman  Coins  ;  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Re- 
tain Coinage  to  the  extinction  of  the  empire  under 
Constantino  Palieologus,  with  Observations  on  some  of 

e  rnost  remarkable,'*  &.C.,  by  J,  Y.  Akerraan. 

The  third  and  concluding  volume  of  "Col.  Hodges' 
Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Portugal." 

"  The  Sacred  Classics,  or  Cabinet  Library  of  Divinity, 
with  an  original  introductory  Essay  to  each  author;" 
edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Pallermole,  B.  D.,  and  the  Rev. 
H.  Stebliing,  M.  A. 

"  An  Essay  on  the  Roman  Villas  of  the  Augustan 
Age,  their  Architectural  Disposition  and  Enrichments, 
and  the  remains  of  Roman  Domestic  Edifices  discover- 
ed in  Great  Britain."     By  Thomas  Moule. 


j^eiD  ^met-tcan  ^uKiltcattons. 

Pin  Money,  a  novel,  by  the  authoress  of  the  Manners 
of  the  Day, — Mothers  and  Daughters,  &c.  in  two 
volumes,  I'Zmo.,  Carey  &  Hart. 

Livingston's  Code  of  Louisiana,  1  vol.  8vo. 

Mr.  Thomas  T.  Ash  has  published  an  elegant  edition 
o£  Italy,  a  poem  by  Samuel  Rogers,  author  of  the  Plea, 
sures  of  Memory,  Sec.  The  literary  merits  of  the 
work  are  too  well  known  to  need  particular  mention; 
and  this  truly  beautiful  American  copy  is  fitted  to  de- 
light the  eye  and  flatter  the  pride  of  the  veteran  poet 
himself.  There  are  twelve  mczzotinto  engravings  by 
Sartain. 

History  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  with  a  review 
of  the  Policy  of  the  United  Stales'  Government,  which 
the  War  of  1812.  By  Theodore  Dwight,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Convention. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 
Those  who  desire  to  have  their  volumes  of  the  "  Se- 
!cl  Circulating  Library"  neatly  bound,  can  have  them 
ttended  to  by  leaving  them  at  the  publication  office, 
lissing  numbers  to  a  limited  extent  can  be  supplied  ; 
lose  at  a  distance  who  request  this,  will  please  do  so 
'ithout  putting  us  to  the  expense  of  postage.  A  very 
iw  cojnplelo  copies  remain  on  hand,  which  will  bo 
)ld  at  a  reasonable  price  ;  they  are  particularly  calcu- 
Ltcd  for  private  and  circulating  libraries,  and  as  but  a 
nail  nujnbcr  are  for  sale,  those  who  desire  to  possess 
lem  must  apply  at  an  early  day.  So  much  hook 
riming  cannot  bo  had  at  the  same  price  in  this,  or  any 
li.er  country.  A.  Waldie. 


is  with  great  reluctance  that  we  apply  the  rule  to 
discontinue  sending  the  lihranj  to  those  who  /lave  not  paid 
the  end  of  the  year,  as  we  are  satisfied  mairv  have 
;  paid  from  mere  inadvertence.  But  as  we  cannot 
designate  these,  and  as  distinctions  would  be  invidious, 
the  rule  is  made  absolute,  to  prevent  giving  individual 
otFence.  Those  who  wish  to  continue  their  subscrip- 
tion, will  readily  be  gratified,  on  remitting  the  amount 
of  subscription ;  and  although  six  dollars  may  be  de- 
manded for  the  past  year,  according  to  the  jirinled 
terms,  yet  ten  dollars  will  be  taken  in  full  for  the  past 
and  the  following  year.  A.  W. 


